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SATUltDAYf  JANUART  4,  1879. 
No.  348,  New  Series. 

Tn  KsnoB  eamtot  undertake  io  reiumf  or 
to  eomfpowi  intt  ike  wriimrt  oft  rejected 
wimmuaripi. 

B  it  parHetdarljf  requested  thai  all  hueineee 
letter*  regarding  ike  tufpliji  <^  the  paper^ 
^  mag  he  addressed  io  the  PuBLUHBB, 
emd  not  to  ike  Sditok. 


LITERATURE. 

Idmtry  Studies.  By  Ute  late  Walter  Bage- 
ItoL  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir.  Edited 
W  Richard  Holt  Hatton.  In  Two 
Ydnmes.  (Longmans.) 

I5  the  brief  bat  snggestire  Memoir  prefixed 
10  his  friend's  works,  Mr.  Hatton  makes  the 
not  annataral,  if,  as  he  says,  "somewhat 
BDreaBonable^"  complaint  that  the  pablic 
nwa  who  bore  trilrate  to  Mr.  Bagehot's 
nonotj  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  should 
litTe  referred  only  to  one  side  of  his  ricbly- 
pfted  nature.   Sir  Stafford  Northcote  spoke 
d  bis  profband  knowledge  of  finance,  and 
Eui  Gnuiville  spoke  of  the  sagacity  of  his 
political  coonsels ;  bat  neither  of  them  made 
an;  allnsioa  to  his  possession  of  powers  so 
nrelj  nnited  with  financial  and  politioal 
depth  that  they  are  popularly  believed  to  be 
incompatible.    We  are  apt  to  be  sceptical  of 
the  existence  of  the  Admirable  Griehton 
order  ot  mind,  and  are  as  nnwilting  to  con- 
ccHTe  that  a  soand  political  economist  and 
far^eeing  ptditioian  can  be  a  keen  wit  and  a 
eabtie  critic  of  works  of  the  imagination  as 
that  a  poet  can  be  a  shrewd  man  of  business. 
It  u  a  safe  scepticism  as  a  rule.  Ambition 
after  nDiversal  genius  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
enconnged.    A  political  economist  usually 
acts  wisely  boUi  for  himself  and  for  the 
world  if  he  accepts  it  as  his  mission  to  be 
dry.   Bat  Mr.  Bagehot  was  so  remarkable 
and  m  an  forced  an  ezoepUon  that  his  friends 
hare  reason  to  be  i^^eved  when  they  hear 
him  spoken  of  in  language  which  leaves  it 
open  to  be  sapposed  that  be  was  a  "  dreary 
professor  of  a  dismal  science."    The  states- 
men who  made  passing  reference  to  Mr. 
Bagehot  natarally  bore  testimony  to  his  ex- 
celtence  in  their  own  particular  fields,  but  in 
all  probability  nine-tenths  of  their  audience 
were  not  aware  that  they  had  not  summed 
np  his  whole  title  to  distinction.   He  was 
twketed  in  their   minds  as  an  economist, 
and  if  they  had  found  his  name  appended 
to  brilliant  essays  on  Sterne,  Thackeray, 
Dickeofl,   Wordsworth,    Shelley,  Cowper, 
Milton,  and  Shakespeare,  they  would  pro- 
bably never  have  imagined  that  it  covered 
the  same  personal  identity  as  that  of  the 
otbor  of    Lombard   Street,   Phytics  and 
fiities^  and  The  English  Constitution.  It 
*is  not  as  if  Mr.  Ihtgehot  had  given  no 
piUic  proofs  of  his  interest  in  pure  liter- 
atore,  and  capacity  for  dealiug  with  it  as  a 
critic.    The  world  is  not  bound  to  know 
tbat  a  man  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most 
entertaining  of  companions  in  private  life. 
Bat  tboogb  a  volnme  of  his  essays  in  the 
^y  floenoe  bad  been  pnUiahed,  and  others 


were  appearing  now  and  then  in  tiie  maga- 
■ines  nnc^  £s  own  name,  people  would 
insist  upon  regarding  him  as  a  man  who 
had  no  skill  save  in  the  analysis  of  forms  of 
government  and  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
blems of  political  economy. 

Mr.  Hutton's  eloquent  description  of  his 
friend's  varied  range  of  interests  should 
help  to  a  more  accurate  conception  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  These 
two  volumes  show  that  Mr.  Bagehot  did  not 
pnt  all  his  brilliancy  into  his  talk,  though 
that  was  good  enough  to  have  deserved  the 
attention  of  a  Bosw^l.  It  is,  indeed,  strange 
to  anyone  who  considers  merely  the  Intel- 
lectu^  value  of  the  book  that  hia  Estimates 
of  some  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  under 
which  title  some  of  his  essays  were  repub- 
lished twenty  years  ^o,  should  not  have 
attracted  more  notice  than  it  did.  Fer- 
ha])B  part  of  the  reason  lay  in  the  fact 
that  not  one  ardent  sentence  of  commonplace 
is  to  be  found  between  its  two  covers.  The 
author  was  a  thinker  who  preferred  his  own 
way  to  that  of  the  mnltitnde ;  and  his  way 
was  deep  and  searching.  The  ores  which 
he  brought  up  as  the  results  of  his  mining 
were  not  presented  to  the  publio  in  a  raw 
state :  they  were  out  and  polished  till  they 
shone  from  every  facet ;  still  their  light 
was  strange  and  nnfamiliar.  They  were 
not  the  goods  that  people  were  accustomed 
to  see  in  the  literary  market.  Mr.  Hutton 
puts  his  finger  on  the  quality  which  was  the 
main  obstacle  to  a  wide  interest  in  Mr. 
Bagehot's  literary  disoussions  when  be 
speaks  of  his  "detachment  of  mind,"  his 
*'  inaccessibility  to  the  contagion  of  blind 
sympathy."  Brilliant  as  the  treatment  is, 
the  matter  of  his  essays  concerns  the  few 
who  write  more  than  the  many  who  read. 
Mr.  Bagehot  criticised  fioanoe  for  financiers, 
politics  for  politicians,  and  authors  for 
authors.  The  remark  in  Mr.  Button's 
Memoir  that  "his  striking  book  Lombard 
Street  is  quite  as  much  a  study  of  bankers 
and  bill-brokers  as  of  the  principles  of 
banking "  may  justly  be  transferred  to  his 
collection  of  essays.  We  find  here  some  prin- 
ciples of  writing,  butmany happy  characteris- 
ations of  writers.  Even  the  principles  are  not 
so  mnch  principles  of  literary  effect  as  prin- 
ciples of  literary  production.  The  producer  is 
analysed  rather  than  the  product :  or  perhaps 
one  ought  to  say  the  producer  is  analysed  in 
relation  to  the  product.  At  the  same  time 
these  hard  terms  would  be  misleading  if 
they  frightened  away  from  Mr.  Bagehot's 
essays  such  readers  as  are  guiltless  of  author- 
ship otherwise  than  in  the  epistolsi^  form. 
The  process  of  analysis  is  not  dry.  It  con- 
sists simply  in  bringing  to  light  with  rare 
tact  those  fieatnreB  of  character  which  shape 
and  colour  the  literary  work  whether  of 
thinker,  historian,  or  artist.  So  wide  Was 
Mr.  Bagehot's  range  of  sympathy  in  one 
sense — intellectual  sympathy,  it  may  be 
roughly  called,  to  distioguish  it  from  the 
blind  sympathy  which  Mr.  Hutton  truly  says 
was  foreign  to  his  nature — that  he  could  go 
behind  many  kinds  of  printed  pages  and  see 
the  producing  mind,  as  it  were,  at  work. 
No  one  can  read  these  essays  without  seeing 
that  he  was  not  an  unmoved  student  of  the 
great  masters  of  those  who  feel  and  know ; 
but  even  the  greatest  did  not  so  overpower 


him  as  to  deter  him  from  speculating  what 
manner  of  men  they  were.  He  entirely 
refused  to  believe  that  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  anything  of  an  author's  character  from 
his  worlra, 

"  Surely  people,"  he  s^,  "  do  not  kesp  a  tame 
steam-engine  to  write  their  books ;  and,  if  those 
books  were  really  written  by  a  man,  be  most  have 
been  a  mnn  who  could  write  them ;  he  must  have 
had  the  thooghte  which  they  ezpresa,  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  they  contun,  nave  poese^Bed  the 
style  in  which  we  read  them.  The  difficulty  is  a 
defect  of  the  critici," 

The  earliest  essay  here  reprinted  is  one  on 
Shakespeare,  He  went  naturally  to  the  first 
great  object  of  curiosity  to  Englishmen,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  critic  has  drawn 
from  the  plays  and  the  scanty  fragments  of 
biography  so  life-like  a  picture  of  the  man 
who  wrote  them.  It  does  not  profras  to  be 
a  complete  picture,  but  one  feels  sure  that 
Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  his  plajs 
unless  he  had  the  large  qualities  tbat  his 
critic  attributes  to  him,  and  they  clothe  him 
with  more  of  flesh  and  blood  in  our  ima^n- 
ations  than  volumes  of  leas  bold  and  sym- 
pathetic  commentary.    For  example : — 

"  There  are  two  thinfrs — good-tempered  sense  and 
ill-tempered  sense.  In  our  remarks  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  Fslstaff,  we  hope  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  Shakespeare  had  the  fonner;  we  think  it 
nearly  as  certain  that  he  possessed  the  latter  also. 
An  instance  of  this  mi^nt  he  taken  from  that 
contempt  for  the  perspicacity  of  the  hourgeoieia 
which  we  have  just  been  mentioning.  It  is  within 
the  limits  of  what  may  be  called  malevolent 
sense,  to  take  extreme  and  habitual  pleasure  iu 
remarking  the  foolish  o|dnions,  the  nurow  notions, 
the  fallamous  dedoctioos  which  seem  to  eUng  to 
the  pompous  and  prosperous  man  of  buainesa.  Ash 
him  bis  opinion  of  the  currency  question,  and  he 
puts  '  bills '  and  '  bullion '  together  in  a  sentenc 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  care  what  he  puts  be- 
tween them.  But  a  more  proper  instance  of 
(what  has  an  odd  sound)  tne  malevolence  of 
Shakespeare  is  to  be  found  in  theplay  of  Meature 
for  Maiture.  We  agree  with  Hazlitt  that  this 
play  seems  to  be  written,  perhaps  more  than  an^ 
other,  con  amore  and  with  a  relish ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  the 
unpleasant  nature  of  its  plot,  and  the  absence  of 
anv  very  attractive  character,  it  is  jet  one  of  the 
plays  which  take  hold  on  the  mind  most  easily 
and  most  powerfully.  Now,  the  entire  character 
of  Angelo,  which  is  the  ezpressire  feature  of  the 
piece,  is  nothing  but  a  successful  embodiment  of 
the  pleasure,  the  malevoloit  plessure,  which  a 
warm-blooded  and  expannve  man  takea  in  wateh- 
isg  the  rare,  the  dangerous  and  inanioiate  ex- 
cesses of  the  coDstnuned  and  oold-blooded.  Ooe 
seems  to  see  Shakeapeare,  with  his  bright  eyes 
and  his  lips  and  bnoyaut  face,  watchiiw 
with  a  pleasant  excitement  the  excesses  of  bis 
thin-lipped  and  calculating  creation,  as  though 
they  were  the  excesses  of  a  real  person.  It  is  the 
complete  picture  of  a  natural  hypocrite,  who  does 
not  consciously  disguise  strong  impulses,  hut 
whose  very  pasaions  seem  of  their  own  accord  to 
hare  disguised  themselves  and  retreated  into  the 
recesses  of  the  character,  yet  only  to  recur  even 
more  dangerously  when  their  proper  period  is  ex- 
pired, when  the  will  is  cheated  into  security  by 
tbeir  absence,  and  the  world  (and,  it  mny  bs,  the 
'judicious  person '  himself)  is  impressed  with  a 
sure  reliance  in  his  chilling  and  remarkable  recti- 
tude." 

This  specimen  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  con- 
vincing that  might  have  been  quoted  of  Mr. 
Bagehot's  rare  insight  into  the  shaping  and 
colouring  motives  of  literature.  One  cannot 
open  the  two  TdSbes  satwI^  without 
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feeling  his  power  of  filling  dark  words  witb 
light  and  enabling  V8  to  see  in  tbem  Uie  re. 
fleotion  of  their  writer's  image.    So  &r  from 
bang  dry  or  dall,  hia  analytic  force  vivifiea 
whaterer  it  tonohes.    TTin  own  enjoyment  of 
his  rescarohes,  finding  vent  in  many  qnips 
and  cranks  and  illnstrative  "excorsnsea " 
from  his  main  theme,  is  contagions.  The 
most  carefnl  stadent  of  Bishop  Bntler  as  an 
abstract  writer  wonld  be  astonished  to  find 
how  many  new  lights  are  thrown  on  his 
celebrated  Analogy  by  a  reference  to  the 
oircamstances  in  which  it  was  composed ; 
and  the  critic  enters  with  equally  fresh  and 
keen-sighted  delight  into  the  underlying  im- 
pnlsesof  the  songs  of  Boranger  and  Barns,  the 
poems  of  Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  the  novels 
of  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  the  historical 
writings  of  Gibbon  and  Uacanlay,  the  politi- 
.  cal  and  literary  essays  of  the  first  Edinburgh 
fieriewers.    There  is  no  affectation  of  nni- 
Tersal  knowledge;  you  feel  unmistakeably 
that  Mr.  Bagehot  wrote  aboat  all  these  things 
because  he  was  interested  in  them.  Ton 
feel  also  that  he  had  a  deep  understanding  of 
ererything  that  ho  handled. 

William  Minto. 


BELIGlOir  IN  ENGUNO  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUEY. 

The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

By  G.  J.    Abbey  and  J.  H.  Overton. 

(Longmans.) 
■Seligion  in,  England  under  Queen  Antie  and 

tk»  OaorgeSf  1702-1600.  By  John  Stoagh- 

ton,  D.D.    (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

Thb  writers  of  both  these  works  are  anxious 
to  demolish  the  accepted  theory  that  religion 
in  England  daring  the  last  century  had  bat 
little  influence  on  the  national  life.  B>eaders 
who  have  been  gratified  by  the  judicial 
moderation  of  tone,  and  the  keen  appreciation 
of  the  virtues  of  religions  and  political 
opponents,  which  distinguished  Dr.  Stough- 
tou's  previous  volumes  on  the  religious 
histcay  of  England  will  accord  a  ready 
weloorae  to  the  oontinnation  of  his  narrative. 
It  is  unpoBsible,  however,  to  rise  from  a 
pernaai  m  hofh  these  works  without  rec<^. 
nising  the  superior  merits  of  the  more 
learned  and  critical  labours  of  his  rivals. 
Kot  one  of  the  essays  in  their  work  shows 
an.  undue  bias  in  favour  o£  the  views  of  auy 
religiona  party  in  the  Church.  They  are 
•evidently  well  acquainted  witb  its  past 
faistoiy ;  they  have  obviously  studied  the 
lives  of  its  chi^  divines  with  care,  and 
traood  wiUi  acntenesa  the  varying  principles 
which  influenced  its  rulers.  In  the  plan  of 
their  vrork  they  have  followed  the  lead  of 
Mr.  LeoVy,  and  divided  their  history  into  a 
series  of  essays.  By  this  means  the^  are 
enaUed  to  present  a  connected  view  the 
erenta  in  the  Chunk's  history,  amd  to  de- 
scribe witlurat  a  break  the  spread  of  the 
Brangelioal  revival.  These  are  the  merits 
of  the  system :  it  is  possibly  owing  to  its 
defects,  and  not  to  any  want  of  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  writers,  that  the  same 
matters  are  treated  of  in  almost  identical 
words  under  more  than  one  head.  The 
character  of  Law  is  discussed  in  Mr.  Abbey's 
diaiiter  on  Knthusiasm  and  again  in  con- 
nexion iritb  his  influence  on  the  teaching  of 
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John  Wesley :  Uie  aim  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man  is  analysed  in  its  relation  to  tiie  argu- 
ments of  Deists  and  as  a  part  d  the  sacred 
poetry  of  tiie  centniy.  Wesley's  character 
and  religions  opinioSs  are  described  in  their 
bearing  on  Church  comprehension  as  well  as 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Mystics  and  Enthusiasts. 
Even  with  faults  like  these,  Messrs.  Abbey 
and  Overton  have  all  but  produced  a 
standard  work  in  English  literature.  With  a 
little  '  more  compression  such  chapters  as 
"The  Church  and  the  Jacobites"  would 
have  been  confined  within  juster  limits, 
and  the  reader  might  then  have  gained 
hy  the  addition  of  an  essay  on  the 
missionary  and  philanthropio  efforts  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  some  re- 
marks on  education  and  the  Universities, 
such  as  are  indicated  on  page  132  of  the 
first  volume  and  in  the  concluding  sentences 
of  the  whole  work.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Churchill 
Babington's  vigorous  pamphlet,  the  accuracy 
of  Macaulay's  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
main  body  of  the  clergy  less  than  two 
centuries  ago  is  now  generally  recognised  ; 
some  further  details  of  their  condition  and 
of  the  lack  of  consideration  shown  to  them 
by  the  upper  classes  might  well  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton.  The 
other  historian  does,  indeed,  quote  from 
Nichols's  Literary  History  the  depressing 
account  of  a  clergymui  named  Jt^u  Bold, 
whose  scanty  income  as  parish  priest  and 
schoolmaster  exactly  reached  the  "forty 
pounds  a  year  "  made  &miliar  to  na  by  the 
words  of  Goldsmith ;  but  even  Dr.  Stoughton 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  a  more 
striking  instance  of  neglect  might  have  been 
found  in  Wordsworth's  memoir  of  Robert 
Walker,  for  sixty-six  years  the  contented 
curate  of  a  remote  Lancashire  parish.  Messrs. 
Abbey  and  Overton  might  with  profit  have 
entered  more  fnlly  into  the  biography  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  the  National  Church, 
and  of  its  devoted  parish  priests.  They 
have  evidently  preferred  to  reproduce  the 
argnments  of  the  chief  writers  in  tiie 
religions  controversies  of  the  last  century, 
and  to  describe  the  principles  whioh  guided 
the  actions  of  the  Evangelical  reformers ;  but 
the  ddightfhl  chapter  on  Robert  Kelson  and 
his  friends  within  and  without  the  pale  of 
the  Church  will  not  rank  among  the  least 
successful  parts  of  their  history.  They  not 
infrequently  cross  the  narrow  boundary 
which  during  this  period  divided  the 
doctrines  of  the  adherents  of  the  Established 
Church  from  those  of  the  rarious  external 
sects ;  but  the  history  of  Dissent  falls  more 
naturally  within  Dr.  Stoughton's  complete 
view  of  the  whole  religious  world  of  England. 
The  Trinitarian  controversy  at  Exeter,  the 
action  of  the  Dissenting  deputies  in  influ- 
encing Parliamentary  opinion,  Uie  origin  of 
the  B^nm  Donnm,  these  are,  as  might 
have  be«i  suxmised  from  tiuiv  intimate  con- 
nexion with  Dissent,  but  a  few  of  the 
questions  described  more  fully  by  the  dis- 
senting historian ;  but  it  is  certainly  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  enquirer  must  look 
in  the  pages  of  his  volumes  for  details 
of  the  creation  of  the  colonial  bishoprics 
in  America  and  Canada,  and  for  the  origin 
of  the  important  societies  which  were  started 
(chiefly,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  Evan- 
gelical section  of  the  clergy)  at  the  dose  of 
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the  last  oentnzy.  On  these  pointB  Dr. 
Stoughton  has  tJie  advantage  over  his  rivals. 
On  the  other  hand,'  h^  has  undoubtedly 
bestowed  but  slight  attention  npon  the  de- 
velopment of  Unitarian  belief  in  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  his  treatment  of  the  Quakers  and 
of  the  *'  Mystics  "  does  not,  in  our  opinion, 
render  sufficient  justice  to  their  importance 
in  the  nation's  religious  history.  Less  than 
a  page  suffices  for  His  acbo'unt  of  Law.  After 
r^^ng  the  sympathetic  notice  of  Law  in 
Mr.  Abbey'sessayon  "  Enthusiasm,"  the  bald 
sentences  of  Dr.  Stoughton  seem  strikingly 
inadequate.  On  the  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout 
and  Holy  Life  he  only  makes  the  cold  ad- 
mission that  it  "  must  have  in  it  some  con- 
siderable spiritual  power." 
*  At  tiie  dawn  of  the  last  century  there 
arose  within  the  Oborch  some  transient 
gleams  of  increased  activity.  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  in- 
corporated in  1701 ;  the  sister  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  at  that 
time  actively  helping  the  Danish  Missions. 
Within  the  short  space  of  five  years  (169^ 
1 704)  no  fewer  than  fifty- four  charity  schools 
were  founded  in  London  alone.  Parliament 
readily  voted  tho  funds  required  for  building 
fifty  new  churches  in  London ;  and  Queen 
Anne  herself,  on  her  birthday  in  1704,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Church,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  distressed  clergy,  the  First-fruits  and 
Tenths,  wfaiqfi  for  many  generations  had 
swollen  the  revenues  of  the  Grown.  The 
fortunes  of  the  Church  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  surest  foundations.  Thongh  tiie  with- 
drawal of  the  Nonjurors  had  diminished  its 
literary  force  and  deadened  its  spiritual 
vitality,  the  cause  of  the  seceders  never 
attracted  the  sympathy  of  the  mnltitnde, 
and  in  a  few  years  its  leaders  were  leaders 
without  followers.  Dissent  was  content  to 
pursne  its  course  in  quiet  confidence ;  and 
the  Whig  Ministry,  though  not  unfavourable 
to  an  improvement  in  its  statiw,  had  learnt 
only  too  well  the  lessons  taught  by  the  un- 
fortunate prosecution  of  Sacheverell.  The 
causes  of  the  gradual  decay  of  Chnrch 
feeling  which  followed  on  this  period 
of  mnmph  lie  on  the  snrfiuse.  The 
ranks  of  the  clei^y  supplied  some  of  the 
fiercest  supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  Tories. 
For  four  years  the  influence  of  that  party 
was  supreme,  but  defeat  came  in  with  the 
Georges.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that 
long  period  of  Whig  supremacy  the  majority 
of  the  country  clergy  were  identified  with 
the  failing  cause  in  polities,  and  the  leadero 
of  parliamentary  opinion  were  not  eager  to 
promote  an  influence  which  might  be  used 
for  their  own  destruction.  Promotion  be- 
came the  reward,  not  of  parochial  activity, 
but  of  &vouritism  at  Court.  The  High 
Churoh  section,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the 
Nonjnrcffs,  almost  faded  away;  and  the 
^hionaUe  preadiing  of  the  day,  in  its  eager- 
ness to  repudiate  any  conn^exion  with  their 
despised  dogmas,  veored  round  to  the  other 
extreme  of  Belief.  It  was  an  age  of  reason, 
we  are  informed  with  melancholy  iteration  : 
everything  that  savoured  of  the  miraculous 
was  accordingly  toned  down  or  rejected 
altogether.  In  hakj  towns  as  well  as  in 
rural  solitudes  we  may  discover  the  presence 
of  many  earnest  clergymen  and  laymen ;  but 
the  colonra  of  M&  uVerton'sputure of  the 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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deoMoraliaftiioii  of  the  age  are  noli  nndnlj 
gloamj.     Abosea  moh.  u  had  never  be. 
&Ilen  the  Charch  befine  now  disgraced  its 
faistof7.    The  times  wen  ripe  fiw  advent 
of  reformers  who  shoald  im|nen  (he  tmfchB 
of  ChristianitTon  the  heart  as  well  as  on 
the  mind.     When  such  men  were  most 
needed  ther  woe  found  in  the  praeons  of 
Wealmr  sod  Whitefield.     The  snrprising 
iiutuad  erf  Metiiodiem,  and  the  wisclom  of 
that  elaborate  organisation  hj  which  the 
geoins    of   Wesley  made  permanent  the 
spxritsal  murmth  which  his  eloquence  had 
emted  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  may  be 
read  in  the  enthnsiaatic  sentences  of  Mr. 
Tjenaan,  and  the  more  dispassionate  history 
of  Mr.  i^oky.     J£  we  wish  to  realise  the 
&tce  of  the  reaction  from  the  colder  manner 
of  pierions  ages,  we  need  only  remember  the 
eoane  langni^  in  which  Wbitefield  de- 
Dounoed  tbe  teaching  of  Tillotson.  Wesley, 
with  greater  enltiTatiott  of  mind  and  wi& 
stronger  powers  of  reasoning,  wonld  have 
repodiated  Whitefield's  harsh  condemnation 
of  a  formeF  head  of  tbe  English  Church  as 
knowing  **  no  more  about  Christianity  than 
llabomet."    Unfortunately  for  Methodism, 
the  teaching  of  Wesley  &iled  to  attract 
t&  him  any   la^e  following   among  the 
educated     classes.     Mr.   Abbey,    in  his 
chapter   on   "  Latitudinarian  Churchman- 
fhip,"   has   shown   the   "  intellectual  po- 
verty "'  of  Methodism,  and  has  elaborated 
with  great  force  the  loss  which  tfae  Chnrch 
soMuned  by  its  failure  to  discCTU  the  merits 
of  Methodism.    If  it  is  nnqnestionably  true 
that  the  National  Chnrch  would  have  gained 
hy  •baothtng  the  energies  of  Wesley  and 
'Wlute&eld,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  tbe  be- 
lief that  the  good  effects  of  their  teaching 
woaidBOtAairebeen  impaired  byacloser  union 
wkli  tbe  cahner  fbrces  of  the  Establishment. 
The  B(^ier  classes  were  alienated  by  the 
bursts  of  extravagance  which  often  suc- 
oeeded  the  ministrations  of  Wesley ;  and  the 
clergy  conld  scarcely  be  expected,  after  hear- 
ing themselves  denonnced  by  Wbitefield  as 
*'dnmb  dogs'*  or  "letter  learned,"  to  help 
in  increasing  the  nnmber  of  his  followers. 
On  tfae  lowest  classes  of  all  the  Evangelical 
revival  had  little  influence.    Their  religion 
was  nothing  more  than  blind  derotion  to  the 
wnpremacy  of  the  Church,  or  unreasoning 
hatred  of  the  religions  bodies  ontside  it. 
Owing  to  these  prejudicee,  there  was  hardly 
a  sin^  measnre  passed  for  the  relief  of  tiie 
Disitentera  during  the  oentury.   An  attempt 
was  made  in  1736  to  free  the  Quakers  fVom 
tfae  operation  of  ike  Tithe  laws,  bat  without 
aoeoess.    A  BUI  for  the  naturalisation  of  the 
Jews  was  passed  in  17^3,  bnt  speedily  re- 
pealed in  obedience  to  a.  frenzied  outburst  of 
popular  anger.  "No.Popery"  riots  laid  waste 
ihe  City  of  London  :  the  perseeotions  of  Dr. 
Priestley  inflicted  discredit  on  the  town  of 
Birmingham.  "No  Jews,"  "No  Popery,"  and 
"Cbarch  and  King  "  were  tfae  three  watcb- 
wordft  of  an  English  mob.  Between  1700  and 
lai^  bodies  of  foreign  Protestants 
foand  8fa«lter  on  the  hospitable  shores  of 
Eaebad,  and  in  the  latter  ^rear  an  Act  was 
puvd  for  their  naturalisation.    About  the 
■iddJe  of  the  oentmy  the  orders  of  tbe 
Hoiaviana  reoeived  the  recognition  of  both 
HooHB  of  ParUamrait.    Witii  Uiese  excep- 
tirna,  then  mm  no  increaie  of  toleration  at 
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home,  while  there  was  almost  complete  in- 
difference to  tbe  cause  of  Protestantism 
abroad. 

For  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  EDglisfa  Chnrcfa  a 
course  of  stpdy  of  thwe  works  might  profit- 
ably be  recommended;  .  They  would  then 
understand  that  its  present  ills  are  as  nothing 
oompared  with  those  from  which  it  has 
reaped.  At  this  time  there  are  more 
churches  built  in  England  during  a  single 
year  than  in  any  ten  years  of  the  last  centary, 
and  the  services  held  within  their  walls  are 
attended  by  vastly  increased  numbers  of 
worshippers.  As  a  body  the  clergy  have 
gained  in  learning  and  zeal ;  the  former  may 
sometimes  degenerate  into  arrogance,  and 
the  latter  may  now  and  then  overleap  itself, 
but  their  presence  is  more  to  be  desired  tfaan 
the  dull  formalism  or  indifference  which 
deadened  the  energies  of  our  fore&thers. 

W.  P.  COUBTSET. 


Wanderings  in  Patagonia :  or,  L^e  among  ihe 
Osirich-Hunters.  By  Julius  Beerbohm. 
(Chatto  &  Windns.) 

There  is  enongh  of  the  vagabond  larking 
in  the  most  cultivated  human  nature  to 
procure  ready  listeners  for  the  tale  of  any 
bona  fide  traveller,  even  if  he  be  but  a  waif 
and  stray  on  the  moat  desolate  part  of  the 
earth's  sucface.  The  title  of  this  book  sug- 
gests  that  Mr.  Beerbohm  is  such  a  one, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  misleading 
in  this  respect,  and  the  contents  in  conse- 
quence disappointing  to  anyone  who  takes 
it  up  nnder  the  impression  that  be  is  about 
to  read  the  record  of  part  of  a  life  devoted 
to  wandering  and  sport  for  their  own  sakes. 
That  anyone  who  has  time  for  the  one  and 
taste  for  the  other  should  choose  the  scrubby 
desert  of  Pat^onia  and  the  monotonons 
pursuit  of  ostriches  and  gnanacos  instead 
of  more  interestini^  country  and  finer  sport 
may  appear  astonishing  ;  but  the  example  of 
Captain  Masters  shows  not  only  that  eccen- 
tricity will  extend  as  far  as  this,  but  that  a 
very  pleasant  and  interesting  book  may  be 
made  out  of  such  erceptioradly  dull  expe- 
rience. 

But  Mr.  Beerbohm  is  not  a  Captain  Mus- 
ters, or  an  explorer,  or  a  naturdist,  or  even 
a  Tu;abond ;  be  has  only  passed  through  a 
snail  part  of  a  country  containing  as  few 
features  of  interest  as  any  on  the  fiwe  of  the 
globe,  and  of  these  he  ms  nothing  new  to 
tell  us;  neither  has  he  that  exceptional 
charm  of  manner  which  will  sometimes 
make  perianal  narrative  interesting  in  spite 
of  triteness  and  triviality  of  incident ;  and 
yet — -be  has  written  an  amusing  book.  The 
amusement  which  we  derive  from  reading  it 
is,  however,  of  a  subdued  kind — one  quite 
different  from  that  suggested  by  the  title. 

The  first  blow  wfaicn  the  reader  experi- 
ences is  that  the  jonmey  of  which  it  is  the 
record  is  but  a  cut  across  the  land  in  order 
to  catch  a  steamer  at  Sandy  Point.  While 
at  St.  Julian  with  a  partyof  engineen  who 
were  goiog  to  survey  the  country  between 
Port  Desire  and  Santa  Cruz,  he  received 
intelligence  which  required  his  speedy  return 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  there  was  a  party 
of  ostrich-hunters  about  to  go  from  St. 
Julian  to  Sandy  Point,  be  made  arrange- 
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m,enta  to  acctHupany  them.  From  "  Wan- 
derings" to  a  "short  cut,"  from  "Life 
among  the  Ostrich  Hunters  "  to  an  excur- 
sion in  company  with  them,  is  a  blow  from 
which  the  reader  never  recovers.  Life  may 
be  bearable  again,  even  enjoyable,  bnt  it  is 
never  quite  the  same. 

From  this  point  until  the  arrival  of  the 
party-  on  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Gallego^  the 
style  of  the  writer  only  n^kes  reading 
tolerable.   It  has  not  a  personal  charm,  as  I 
have  said,  but  it  is  clear,  graphic,  and^ 
simple,  and  makes  his  account  of  his  com- 
panions, Isidoro,    Garcia,    Maxhno,  and 
Guillaume   (Argentine,  nondescript,  Aus- 
trian, and  French  respectively),  their  coa- 
tame  and  abilities,  as  good  as  pictures,  and 
renders  interesting  even  his  description  of 
such  often-described  things  as  i/er&o-mofo, 
the  holcu,  tbe  ca^a,  the  chiripa,  the  TioioB  da 
fotro,  and  the  different  articles  which  go  to 
make  the  South  American  saddle.  The 
most  exciting  incident  of  this  part  of  the- 
journey  was  the  driving  off  of  their  marea- 
by  a  wild  stallion,  and  as  Mr.  Beerbohm^a. 
description  of  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  this  . 
equine  Don  Juan  will  give  the  reader  a  good  . 
idea  of  his  literary  skiO,  I  extract  it: — • 

"  We  took  our  ease  over  breakfast,  therefore,  and  ■ 
it  was  nearly  midday  when  Maximo  rode  down 
the  ravine  to  collect  the  horses.    Wo  waited  for 
a  longf  time,  but  to  oiir  surprise  he  did  not  re- 
appear, and  presently  Garcia  went  after  him  to  . 
aee  what  was  tfae  matter.   Ailer  a  time  they  both 
returned,  driving  the  horses  before  them,  but  . 
reportiog  Isidoro  a  stallioa  and  several  of  his  maces 
miBuag.    From  the  appearance  of  the  tmcks- 
Garcia  seemed  to  think  that  some  wild  atallion 
had  made  a  raid  on  the  mares  and  driven  them  off* 
— a  piece  of  news  which  filled  bidoro  with  con- 
Btemation,  as  he  feared  that  by  that  time  the 
missing  animals  might  be  forfr  or  fifty  miles 
away,  beyond  any  hope  ot  recaptare.  Withoat 
losiiig  any  time,  thenfore,  we  all  saddled,  and 
leaving  some  of  our  gear  and  pscksgee  under  the 
hush  where  we  had  been  campiii|r,  we  started  off 
on  the  trail. 

"  Some  way  down  the  canon  we  came  to  a  place 
where  there  had  evidently  been  a  fierce  straggle. 
The  ground  was  torn  up  io  all  directiona,  and 
Isidoro's  sharp  eye  was  not  long  in  detecting  some- 
tufts  of  hair  Wing  in  the  graaa,  which  he  declaredl 
came  from  the  coat  of  his  own  bay  stallion. 
Some  of  the  hoof-maikB  were  very  laree,  larger 
than  could  have  been  made  by  any  of  hm  horses ;  • 
and  he  quite  confirmed  Garcia's  eunniae  that  some 
'  bagnal '  (wild  horse^  had  carried  off  the  mares,, 
after  havmg  pnviously  fooght  and  vanqaished  hie- 
own  stallion.   We  had  no  difiicnlU  in  following 
the  trail,  as  the  recent  rsia  hod  made  the  groima 
quite  soft.   The  tracks  went  along  the  canon  for  * 
Bome  distance,  and  then  luddedy  turned  and' 
went  up  tbe  canon  side  on  to  uie  pUin.  Ws' 
had  not  gone  far  over  tbe  latter  when  our  horses- 
pricked  up  tbar  ears  and  began  to  sniff  tbe  air 
m  a  nervous  oianner.  A  few  strides  more  hnM^ht 
us  to  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  io  tbe  eaAam  at 
our  feet  we  discovered  Isidoro's  hay  staDioD,  lott- 
ing very  crestfallen  and  wohegone.     At  ow 
approach,  he  gave  a  iaint  neigh  of  sati^action  : 
but  he  had  hardly  done  so,  when  It  was  answered 
by  a  triumphant  paean  from  another  quarter,  and 
from  behind  a  bend  in  tbe  canon,  meekly  followed 
by  Isidoro's  maree,  iraued  a  magnificent  blaek 
BtalUon.   Undeterred  by  our  pres^ce,  he  made 
straight  for  his  but  reeenUy  vanquiahed  rival,  with 
head  erect,  nostrila  distended,  and  his  long  mane 
and  tail  streamiag  in  the  wind.   As  f<v  the  bay, 

*  Not  a  moment  stopped  or  stayed  he,' 
but  ignominioosly  tooy  to  his  heels.  And  started 
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"iMiAorOf  who  wu  aome  way  ahead  of  na, 
giUoped  to  the  nwae.  The  bagiul,  Btrange  to 
•ay,  however,  ■uddeolj  nubed  at  hun,  Btanding 
up  <m  ita  hind  legSi  aM  butuy  the  air  with  ita 
fore-feet  in  a  threatening  manner.  Taken  bv  sor- 
priae,  laidoro  had  hardly  time  to  looaen  hia  bolaa, 
when  the  furious  brute  was  upon  bim,  and  for  a 
moment  I  thought  it  waa  a  bad  case.  But 
Indoro  waa  as  cool  aa  be  waa  adroit;  and  in 
another  second  the  baj^al  dropped  on  its  bneea, 
half  stunned,  struck  full  in  tbe  forehead  by  a 
well-aimed  blow*  of  the  balls.  Before  it  could 
recover,  Oarda's  lasso  whizzed  through  the  air 
and  lighted  on  its  neck,  and  then,  setting  spurs 
to  bis  horse,  he  galloped  away  at  full  speed  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  shock,  as  the  lasso 
tautened,  threw  bis  horse  on  its  hauncbee,  but 
*b8  stallion  lay  balf-etrangled  and  powerleea.  To 
'fidah  matters,  Maximo  whipped  bis  lasao  over 
ita.  for^iileet,  and  drew  them  tight  together,  and 
the  pow  brute  waa  thua  reduced  to  utter  belp- 
fleasoesa. 

"  We  could  now  contemplate  it  at  our  ease.  It 
-waa  a  splendidly  made  animal,  and  far  larger  than 
«y  of  the  borsea  of  our  troop.  I  was  yery  much 
astonished  at  the  way  it  had  shown  fight,  aa  I 
had  imagined  that,  being  wild,  it  would  hare  fled 
at  the  sight  of  man.  I  pleaded  strongly  that  ita 
life  might  be  spared,  but  the  fact  that  it  waa  in 
Tery  good  condition  weakened  the  force  of  any 
argument  I  might  bring  in  support  of  my  plea, 
At  nieat  in  spring  being  a  luxury  which  my  com- 
panions did  not  leel  justified  in  depriving  tbem- 
■selves  of,  if  fate  chanced  to  throw  it  in  their  way. 
The  poor  bagual  waa  accordingly  despatched, 
akionM,  and  cut  up,  but  eventually  none  of  the 
meat  was  eaten,  for,  much  to  ereryone's  disap- 
peintment,  it  proved  ao  strong  that  even  the  dogs 
did  not  care  to  touch  it. 

We  BOW  returned  towards  our  camp.  The 
:bay  atallion,  hii  wnmgs  aven^d,  and  bis  abducted 
wives  restored  to  bia  afiectionata  keeping,  kept 
'neighing  and  teasing  up  bia  heels  In  a  state  of 
iiigh  glee,  without,  to  all  appearance,  being 
•troubled  by  an^  mis^inngs  aa  to  whether  his 
•recent  ignomimooa  defeat  bad  caused  him  to 
^feit  the  esteem  of  bia  family  circle," 

An  occasional  bnrat  after  a  gaanaco,  or 
ostrich,  a  visit  to  a  camp  of  Tehuelcbes,  a 
greafc  deal  of  rain  and  discomfort,  and  the 

{>art7  arrived  at  Santa  Grnz,  and  there 
eaving  Qarcia  and  Maximo,  Isidoro  and 
Onillanme  proceeded  with  Mr.  Beerbohm  to 
the  Bio  Ghillegos.  Here  the  serious  troubles  of 
the  author  commenced,  troubles  doe  to  sick- 
ness, rain,  the  failure  of  tlie  provisions,  and 
tbe  rising  of  the  Bio  Qallegos  ;  and  witii  his 
troubles  hia  book  begins  for  the  Brst  time  to 
justify  ita  right  to  publication.  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm is,  indwd,  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
^sfortanes ;  tbej  nearly  coat  him  his  life 
■perbaps,  but  they  saved  his  book. 

His  first  piece  of  real  Inck,  tbns  philo- 
Aophioally  considered,  was  a  severe  attack  of 
€ever  whicb  nearly  prevented  his  getting  to 
ihe  Bio  at  all,  and  which  caused  the  delay  re- 
quired for  the  rising  of  tbe  river  to  which 
tbe  rest  of  his  providential  miseries  were  doe. 
Their  weary  days  of  watting  by  the  banks, 
the  desperate  resolve  on  the  part  of 
Gaillanme  and  himself  to  swim  the  river 
at  all  hazards,  their  ineffectual  attempts, 
and  their  final  snccess,  are  admirably  told. 
But  fortune  had  yet  gifts  in  store  for  them ; 
their  horsra  stampeded  in  the  night  after  the 
crossing,  and  half-starved  and  utterly  out  of 
condition  they  had  to  &ce  the  walk  to 
8andy  Point  It  is  very  donbtfal  whether 
they  would  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  it  ia,  therefore,  fortunate 
front  every  point  of  view  that  they  fell  in 
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with  some  Indians,  and  soon  afterwards 
procured  horses,  on  which  they  at  last 
reached  Sandy  Point,  and  again  slept  snugly 
under  a  real  roof.  Not  for  long  though, 
for  strangely  enough  this  waa  the  very 
night  of  the  terrible  mntiny  among  the 
soldiers  and  convicts  in  that  penal  settle- 
ment of  Chile  in  November  1877,  and 
their  sonnd  rest  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
firing  of  cannons  and  carbines,  and  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  and  dying.  The  successful 
steps  taken  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  for  securing  tbe 
safety  of  the  Governor's  wife  and  family  are 
told  by  htm  with  his  accustomed  skill,  and 
also,  let  me  add,  with  bis  usual  modesty. 
The  brief  but  exciting  chapters  which  con- 
clude the  book  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
author  has  to  tell  ns  about  *'  Life  among  the 
Ostrioh-hunters,"  and  make  ns  quite  for- 
give and  forget  the  fact  that  he  led  ns  off 
on  a  somewhat  &Iae  scent ;  bat  for  those 
who  have  never  read  any  account  of  that 
Btrange  oonntry  Wanderingr  in  Patagonia 
will  be  interesting  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last. 

It  ia  somewhat  a  disappointment  to  find 
that  the  mutineers,  soldiers,  and  convicts 
were  principally  Cbilotes,  as  the  impression 
given  by  Darwin's  account  of  this  poor,  in- 
dustrious, and  roughly- ridden  people  is  on 
the  whole  a  very  favourable  one.  Blood, 
however,  composed  of  three-fourths  Indian 
and  one-fourth  Spanish  is  not. a  good 
"  blend,"  nor  likely  to  suggest  merciful 
measures  when  sfcimalated  by  revenge  and 
strong  drink.  Cosuo  Motkhousb. 


The  Leviiiral  Prieats.  A  Contribution  to  tho 
Criticism  of  tbe  Pentateuch.  By  S.  J. 
CnrtisB,  Ph.D.  (Edinburgh:  T.  A  T. 
Clark.) 

De  Aaronitici  aaeerdolii  atque  Tkome  Elohis- 
ticae  origine.  Anotore  S.  J.  Curtias. 
(Lipsiae:  Hinriobs.) 

Some  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  compciite 
character  of  tbe  Pentatenohal  legislation  are 
to  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  what  is  said 
about  priests  and  Levites  in  Deut-eronomy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  middle  books  of 
the  Twah  on  the  other.  These  two  ac- 
counts differ,  not  merely  in  detail,  but  in 
their  general  scheme  and  system.  Each 
presents  a  clear  and  self-consistent  view  of 
tbe  relations  of  tiie  priestly  hierarchy.  But 
tho  attempt  to  treat  the  two  sohemes  as  in- 
tegral parts  of  one  legislation  leads  to  end- 
less confusions  and  contradictions,  which 
disappear  as  soon  as  we  change  our  point  of 
view  and  bold,  with  the  critics,  that  we 
have  got  in  the  Pentateuch  two  distinct 
legislations  of  different  periods,  which  were 
not,  and  could  not  be,  designed  to  be  in 
force  at  one  time.  Tbns  far  critics  are  sub- 
stantially agreed  ;  but  on  the  further  ques- 
tion which  of  tbe  two  le^slations  is  tbe 
older  there  is  great  division  of  opinion. 
This  question  cannot  be  determined  from 
the  Pentateuch  alone  ;  it  demands  the  most 
careful  analysis  of  the  historical  books,  and 
involves  qneslions  affecting  whole  course 
of  Hebrew  history.  But  in  Qnrmany,  where 
criticism  has  had  its  chief  home,  the  his- 
torical books  have  till  qnite  recenUy  received 
much  less  attention  than  the  Pentatench, 
and  the  dominant  influence  of  Ewald's 
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History  and  De  Wette'a  InirodueiioH  made 
it  natural  for  scholars  to  look  on  the  priority 
of  tbe  Lentical  legislation  as  almost  a 
matter  of  co«a&  This  view,  moreover, 
had  the  great  advantage  of  i^reeing  with 
the  current  scheme  of  German  theology, 
which  amid  all  departores  from  Lutheran 
ortbodo^  has  never  given  np  its  devotion 
to  the  Lutheran  idea  that  Jaw  must  precede 
gospel  —  that  bondage  to  fixed  religions 
forms  is  tbe  necessary  j»n'«a  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  law  of  liberty  and  love.  l<'rom 
this  point  of  view  it  appeared  inconceivable 
that  tbe  more  rigid  developments  of  the 
Peutatenchal  law  could  be  subsequent  in 
date  to  the  spiritual  preaclnng  of  the  earlier 
prophets.  Though  these  views  did  not  go 
without  challenge  from  a  minority  of  inde* 
pendent  thinkers,  like  Bonss  and  L^farde, 
they  held  so  strong  a  poaitioQ  as  the  re- 
cognised critical  orthodoxy  that  even  the 
stiutling  arguments  of  Graf  seemed  at  first 
to  pass  without  effect  on  German  scholars. 
Recently;  however,  a  change  has  taken  place. 
Tbe  powerful  advocacy  of  Kuenea  in  Hol- 
land, and  a  series  of  fresh  critical  researches 
into  the  historical  books  and  the  Pro{^ete 
by  younger  scholars  in  Germany,  have  done 
much  to  recommend  the  view  that  the  Levi- 
tical  legislation — at  least,  in  its  present 
form — is  the  latest  part  of  tbe  PoBtatcncbal 
development.  It  can  no  longer  be  questioned 
that  the  tide  of  scbolarsbip  is  beginnii^  to 
run  strongly  against  the  old  scheme  of 
Ewald  and  De  Wette ;  and  the  apparently 
radical  character  of  the  new  theory  has  ex- 
cited so  mnch  alarm  that  there  are  even  in- 
dications of  an  alliance  ^rainst  it  between 
the  critics  of  the  older  school  and  the  few 
remaintng  advocatw  of  the  view  that  the 
whole  Torah  is  essentially  Mosaic.  It  is 
under  these  cironmstances  that  Mr.  Cartiss 
comes  forward,  virtually  ignoring  all  critical 
theories  except  that  of  Kuenen  and  his  aJHes, 
and  argming  against  that  theory  for  the  sub- 
stantial unity  and  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
whole  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  far 
at  least  as  regards  tbe  law  of  tbe  pviest- 
hood.  Such  a  line  of  argument  is  not 
badly  choaen  with  a  view  to  present  e&ct. 
Absolnte  conservatism  is  always  most  at. 
tractive  when  presented  as  the  one  alter- 
native to  extreme  inuovatioo.  And  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Curtiss  the  alternative  is  set 
forth  with  alt  sharpness.  We  are  oSeied 
onr  choice  between  tbe  traditional  view  as 
alone  consistent  with  faith  in  revelation  and 
the  view  of  Knenen  as  an  application  to  the 
religion  of  Israel  of  the  Darviniana  evolu- 
iionis  tkeoi'ia.  The  issue  woold  not  have 
appeared  so  simple  if  oar  author  had  added 
to  an  industrious  study  of  the  newest  critical 
writings  some  acquaintance  with  the  broader 
aspects  of  historical  and  theological  thought 
which  have  influenced  Pentateuch  criticism. 
He  might  then  have  found  reason  to  doubt 
whether  tho  true  notion  of  revelation  baa 
any  necessary  connexion  with  critical  con-  ' 
servatism,  and  he  would  certainly  have 
avoided  the  monstrous  anachronismof  making  | 
tbe  Darwinian  theory  tbe  parent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolntion  in  human  history.  i 

Mr.  Cnrtiss  aignes  his  case  with  perfect 
&inie8B  of  purpose,  and  within oertain  limits  . 
shows  a  great  deal  oC/eading  aiul  competent  | 
Hebre^n^^hi^^^i^f^iig-poinfc  j 
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bu  precloded  him  from  any  sympathetic 
appraeiation  of  the  strength  of  the  critical 
argument  as  a  whole.  He  is  always  Ggbt. 
lag  with  isolated  objections  to  the  Mosaic 
aMhoiship  of  thia  or  tiiat  detail  of  the  legis- 
latioD,  and  with  isolated  and  possibly  ex. 
ti«me  opinions  of  individoal  critics.  He  is 
ooDteot  if  he  can  make  out  that  each  objec' 
ura  to  the  unity  of  the  legislation  may  be 
met  or  eraded  by  some  conceivable  hypothe- 
sis. He  has  no  sense  of  the  comulative 
force  of  a  connected  array  of  difficulties ; 
nor  does  be  see  how  incredible  it  is  that  the 
Rcmciliation  of  a  systematic  series  of  dis- 
cnpnciea  between  two  parts  of  the  legisla- 
(ioD  can  lie  in  a  disconnected  series  of 
IiTpotbetical  solations  all  in  some  d^roe 
onDataral.  It  is  this  defect  in  his  perception 
of  the  tme  state  of  the  problem  which  has 
led  bin  to  think  it  possible  to  separate  the 
iinestifBi  of  the  priesthood  from  other  parts 
■iftbecritieal  argament,  and  to  argue  the 
qsestion  which  he  selects  on  the  basis  of  the 
innow  alternative  already  referred  to. 

Oor  anthor's  tendency  to  press  every 
qnestion  to  too  narrow  an  issae  reaches  ite 
ctimax  in  his  Latin  tract  on  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  in  which  he  appears  to  soppoae 
tkit  the  theory  which  makes  the  present 
written  form  of  the  Tjevitical  legislation  to 
le  sobseqaent  to  the  Exile  must  also  make 
tJie  whole  sabstance  of  that  legislation  an 
inn^ntion  of  Ezra.    Bnt  it  will  hardly  be 
donbted  that  the  priestiy  legislation  after  the 
Exile  ms  baaed  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Temple  priests,  who  in  turn  were  distin- 
'lirAuA.  from  the  ordinary  Leviies  (or  priests 
i<  t\w  high  places)  as  the  priesthood  of  the 
Aiimuc  nnctuary  of  the  ark.    As  priests  of 
(be  irk  the  house  of  Aaron,  or  at  a  later 
iwod  tla  boose  of  Zadok,  donbtless  enjoyed 
a  pecnlitr  pre-eminence  from  the  earliest 
<*i|e.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Levitical  legis- 
lation, and  the  necessary  conseqaence  of  the 
onityof  the  sanctuary  after  tlie  Exile,  was 
tbat  the  non-Zadokite  Levites  ceased  to  be 
pnests  at  all.    This  view  of  the  case  is 
hardly  toaehed  by  one  of  onr  author's  arga. 
moots. 

The  most  valaable  part  of  Mr.  Cartiss's 
eoqauy  is,  perhaps,  that  in  which  he  com- 
pires  (he  statements  the  Book  of  Ghnmides 
«ith  ibe  legislation  of  ihe  middle  books  of 
the  Totah.  His  remarks  on  this  topic  show 
that  it  is  nn&ir  to  affirm  that  the  Chronicler 
dimply  invented  history  to  correspond  with 
the  l^viUcal  laws,  and  suggest  the  urgent 
cecessity  of  fresh  enquiry  into  tho  sources 
aad  method  of  his  narrative. 

W.  Robertson  Suiih. 


•1  Come  of  Leetnres  on  tho  Oovemmmt,  Con- 
'Htulion  and  Lawt  of  Scotland.  By  Alex, 
wder  Bohertson,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
•"Stevens  &  Haynes.) 

Teu  book  makes  no  pretensions  to  original 
f"»»rch.  Lecture  I.,  which  treats  of  the 
h^tory  from  the  earliest  times  to  Malcolm 
*  tnoiore,  is  mainly  derived  from  Mr.  Skene's 
''ftki.  Lecture  II.,  whioh  continues  the 
'^mtive  down  to  the  accession  of  James  I., 
Wiy  called  "the  Decline  of  Feudalism," 
"  baaed  npoa  those  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes 
*«I  the  eonuBan  Histories  of  Scotland ;  and 


the  remaining  five  lectores  are  mainly  made 
np  of  a  statement  of  the  leading  Acts  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament  prior  to  the  TTnion,  and 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  since,  which  re> 
late  to  the  constitution  and  lavrs  of  Soot> 
land.  Originally  delivered  as  popular  lee 
tures  in  Dandee,  they  may  have  served  for 
the  class  to  which  they  were  addressed  ;  but 
when  now  published,  after  an  interval  of 
three  years,  dedicated  to  Earl  Cairns,  and 
intended  for  readers  who  have  some  ac- 
qaaintance  with  the  facts  of  Scottish  history, 
they  should  have  received  a  more  careful  re- 
vision. It  is  with  regret  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  express  a  severe  opinion  of  the 
historical  part  of  these  lectures,  for  the  aim 
of  Mr.  Robertson  is  good,  and  no  book 
exactly  ocoupies  the  place  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  fill ;  bnt  the  errors  he  has 
made  are  of  a  kind  whioh  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over,  mora  especially  as  a  certain 
confidence  of  assertion  and  the  absence  of 
almost  any  reference  to  authorities  might 
mislead  the  unwary.  We  shall  give  a  few 
examples.    At  page  3  it  is  stated  : — 

"  there  were  fifteen  clans  or  septs  which  occupied 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  government 
in  Britain.  The  chief  rncea  or  families  were  the 
VecturioueB,  Self^ovae,  Novantes,  Picti.  Attacoti, 
and  Scoti.  AU  tMse  belonged  to  the  Celtic  family 
of  nations." 

This  statement  is  apparently  taken  from 
Ptolemy's  lufc  as  localised  by  Mr.  Skene ; 
bnt  in  tbat  list  the  Vecburiones  do  not 
appear.    They  are  mentioned  by  Ammtanns 

Marcellinus,  XXVII,,  c.  viii.,  9,  as  forming 
with  the  Dicaledonae  one  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Picts.  The  same  author  is  our  first 
important  authority  for  the  names  Attacoti 
and  Scoti.  To  co-ordinate  the  Picts  and 
Scots  with  such  tribes  as  the  Selgovae  and 
Novantes  is  thoroughly  uncritical.  Of  all 
tho  rash  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  ethnology  of  Roman  Britain, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  daring.  Again,  in 
describing  so  trite  a  subject  as  the  disputed 
succession  for  the  Scotch  crown  after  the 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  Mr.  Robertson, 
on  page  56,  says  : — ■ 

"  The  lefral  contest  merged  into  these  two  ques- 
tions : — ^1 )  Was  the  crown  of  Scotland  divisible 
amongst  eoheiiesaea  and  their  descendants  f  and 
(3)  Ought  the  descendants  of  an  elder  daughter 
to  succeed  before  those  of  a  younger  P  Baliol  was 
the  grandson  of  the  elder  daoghter  of  David  I., 
and  Bruce  and  Hastings  were  the  sons  of  his 
younger  daughter." 

Baliol,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  who  was  the  grandson  of 
David  I.;  white  Bruce  and  Hastings  were 
the  sons  respectively  of  the  second  and  third 
daughters  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
These  blunders  as  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
claimants  prevent  Mr.  Robertson  from  having 
the  remotest  conception  of  what  constituted 
the  real  difficulty,  if  difficulty  there  was,  in 
the  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  soccesston.  It 
was  not  whether  the  dracendants  of  an  elder 
daughter  ought  to  sneoeed  before  those  of  a 
younger,  but  wheUier  the  descendants  of  a 
younger  daughter  who  were  one  degree 
nearer  the  stirps  from  which  the  succession 
must  be  traced  should  exclude  those  of  an 
elder  daughter  one  degree  more  remote. 


At  page  50  we  come  upon  the  astonndix^ 

assertion  ^— 

"  btand  Landnamabok  gives  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars coDcemiog  the  settlement  of  a  barbaric 
colony  among  the  Norwegians  of  the  ninth  century. 
...  He  says  that  the  peojile  of  this  colony  had 
flocks  of  sheep  and  swine  in  the  mountainB,  and 
kept  a  faw  horses  and  cattle  near  their  hoases." 

Istand  is  of  course  a  misprint  for  Iceland, 
but  the  author  and  not  the  printer  must,  we 
fear,  bear  the  blamO}  fbr  it  is  quite  evident 
that  he  is  ignorant  tbat  the  Landnamahok 
is  not  a  person,  bnt  a  book  which  records  the 
settlement  of  Iceland,  and  that  it  is  by  an 
anonymous  writer ;  while  the  expresaion 
"  among  the  Norwegians "  renders  it  very 
doubtful  whether  he  was  aware  that  Iceland 
was  the  country  to  which  it  relates.  Of 
misprints  or  worse,  exceeding  the  widest 
bounds  of  excusable  inadvertence,  we  have 
noted  too  many,  of  which  the  following  are 
instances: — Page  34,  "the  fine  called  ero" 
instead  of  cro,  in  the  laws  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  ;  page  76,  *'  tulzies  "  for  "  spuilsies," 
the  Scotch  equivalent  for  forcible  trespasses; 
page  126,  the  College  of  Justice  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  in  1537  instead  ai  1532, 
which  Ersldne  long  ago  pointed  out  as  the 
trne  date;  page  187,  "regretting"  for  "re- 
grating,"  "jogs"  for  "jnggs;"  page  256, 
"Notes  ofSuepention"  are  said  to  have  been 
substituted  for  Advocations  ihste^  of  "Notes 
of  Appeal." 

It  is  fair  to  notice  that  errors  of  this  kind 
are  rarer  in  the  later  portion  of  the  book. 
Of  that  part  of  it  which  consiste  of  a  brief 
statement  of  the  efiect  of  the  more  recent 
statutes,  and  their  main  provisions,  we  may 
say  that  they  are  clearly  explained,  and  bring 
out  fairly  enough  the  general  tendency  of  the 
legal  and  constitutional  changes  since  the 
Union.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  such  a  work 
should  never  hare  received  the  sanction 
which  is  implied  by  tho  dedication  by  per. 
mission  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mackat. 


KBW  NOVELS. 

Rer  World  against  a  Lie.  "By  Florence 
Marryat.    (Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.) 

Looleing  Bach.  By  M.  E.  Slupley.  (Seeley 
&  Co.) 

The  House  of  Achendaroch.      By  M.  B. 

Cameron.    (Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.) 
Th»  Rector's  Home.    By  Aignos  Gibeme. 

(Seeley  &  Co.) 
Saul  Weir.   Part  VII.  (Blackwood.) 
Talps  front  Bla^iiBood.     New  Series,  No. 

VIII.  (Blackwood.) 

Hor  World  against  a  Lie  (the  exact  meaning 
of  which  title  we  have  in  vain  striven  to 
fathom)  is  one  of  those  novels  which  have 
at  least  and  at  worst  the  merit  of  coming 
from  a  practised  hand.  The  knack  of  mak- 
ing stories  readable  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
practice  as  the  knack  of  making  tables  tbat 
will  stand  on  their  legs,  and  it  is  one  which 
is  not  too  common  among  English  novelists. 
The  example  before  ns  shows  what  thia 
knack  can  do  and  what  it  cannot.  We 
should  not  suppose  that  there  is  the  least 
probability  of  anybody  reading  Her  World 
against  a  Lie  twice.  Bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  people  who  \ra.nji  a  novel  to  pass  a 
railway  ^p||y<gy^jFg)^4lger  anv 
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Rmilar  oiroimiBtaiioea,  m^t  do  a  greatdeal 
worse  than,  read  it  once.  There  is  even  con- 
riderable  merit  in  the  alcetoh  of  Mrs.  Heph- 
nbah  Horton,  the  indepradent  literary  ladj, 
though  the  character  is  not  altogether  a  liv. 
ing  one.  The  plot  of  the  book  tnms 
on  the  sodden  and  desperate  reaolntion 
of  a  mother  who,  to  prevent  her  child  being 
taken  from  her,  declares  that  he  is  illegiti- 
mate, and  sacceeds  for  a  time  in  deRtrojing 
to  all  appearance  the  proofs  of  his  legitimacj. 
Afterwards,  as  is  natural,  the  inconveniences 
of  this  expedient  make  themselves  felt,  and 
the  balk  of  the  book  is  occapied  with  Belia 
lloraj's  attempts  to  undo  the  wrong  she  has 
done.  This  latter  and  larger  part  strikes  ns 
as  inferior  to  the  first  volnme,  where  the 
sufferings  which  induced  the  He  are  depicted 
with  a  good  deal  of  vigour.  Bat  the  hook 
as  a  whole  is  &irly  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
readableness  which  we  have  given  it.  Its 
comedy  (eapplied  chiefly  by  avnlgar  woman 
who  inserts  unnecessary  h's)  is,  as  is  nobnn- 
asnal  with  the  aathor,  very  mach  its  weakest 
point. 

Miss  Shipley's  book  is  a  rather  gracefal 
little  story  of  distinctly  bnt  not  obtrusively 
religious  cast,  disfigured  only  by  the  quite 
unnecessary  air  of  gloom  and  misery  which 
the  author  has  cast  over  it,  and  by  altogether 
distorted  and  exf^^gerated  ideas  of  duty. 
A  jadiciona  grand&ther  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
right  in  ohjocting  to  the  union  of  his  grand- 
daughter at  seventeen  with  a  penniless  young 
gentleman  of  twenty-one,  and  the  young 
lady  is  quite  right  in  submitting  to  his  will. 
But  thero  can  be  no  conceivable  reason  why 
the  same  young  lady  when  she  is  of  fall  age 
and  independent  fortune,  her  grandfather 
being  long  dead,  should  submit  to  the  au- 
thority of  an  aunt  who  is  not  oven  a  blood 
relation.  Such  representations  as  these  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  because  their  evident 
unreasonableness  necessarily  causes  a  re- 
action. Looking  Back  is,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  gracefully  and  pleasantly  written, 
and  contains  a  good  deal  of  acute  observa- 
tion or  accurate  reminiscence  of  the  ways  of 
childhood.  If  it  were  not  for  its  mischiev- 
ous, though  in  part  indirect,  illustration  of 
the  theoi^  that  people  onght  to  make  them- 
selves miserable  instead  of  doing  all  they 
can  to  lead  the  happiest  and  most  varied 
lives  possible,  we  shonld  think  rather  highly 
of  it. 

Considering  that  The  House  of  Achenda- 
roch  is  one  of  the  quietest,  not  to  say  most 
humdrnm,  of  books,  it  may,  perhaps,  seem 
odd  when  we  say  that  in  reading  it  we  were 
frequently  reminded  now  of  Madame 
Sovary  now  of  L'Educaiim  Sentimenfale. 
The  association  is,  of  course,  mainly  one  of 
contra<;t.  Miss  Cameron  is  not  yet  a  mis- 
tress of  her  craft,  and  she  does  not  know 
how  to  tell  a  story.  Bnt  in  her  selection  of 
a  long  career  of  very  ordinary  fatlare  for 
her  subject  and  in  her  details  of  the  minnte 
ways  and  oddities  of  country  life,  she  has  in 
Some  sort  fallen  on  the  track  of  the  greatest 
of  living  novelists.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
book  is  not  better,  for  the  life  of  a  Scotch 
country  town  presents  sufficient  points  of 
interest  and  novelty  to  English  readers; 
points  which  a  Miss  Austen  or  a  Mrs. 
Gaskell  would  have  known  how  to  improve. 
Hiss  C^mercm  cannot  be  said  to  have  made 


the  most  of  her  subject,  the  reason  apparently 
being  that,  wiUi  considerable  power  of  ex- 
ternal observation,  she  has  hardly  any  faculty 
of  portraying  character. 

In  The  Boor's  Some-wengaxafeM  in  with 
a  class  of  book  which  it  is  not  our  habit  to 
treat  severely  in  these  columns.  The  picture 
of  a  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  considered 
impossible  that  "our  rector's  daughter*' 
should  marry  "  a  frequenter  of  the  theatre 
and  the  racecourse  "  might  come  within  our 
range  of  criticism  if  the  author  were  George 
Kliot,  but  the  manner  in  which  Miss  GKbeme 
treats  the  subject  prevoits  us  from  doing 
more  than  allnde  to  it  as  a  curiosity.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  rather  like  the  interiors 
of  &mily  life  which  Miss  Yonge  had  at  one 
time  nude  her  special  property.  The  inci- 
dent whicb  we  have  mentioned  will,  bow- 
ever,  show  to  the  discerning  that  Miss 
Giberne's  theological  standpoint  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  of  the  author  of  The  Daity 
Chain. 

In  the  seventh  part  of  Saul  Weir — and 
first  of  the  second  volume — nothing  parti- 
cular "transpires,"  either  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  ill-used  word  or  in  the  sense 
which  the  aathor  after  evil  example  prefers. 
One  of  the  good  characters  introduces  him- 
self to  several  young  ladies  and  their 
mamma,  sweetening  his  visit  by  the  thonght- 
ful  present  of  "a  fine  fowl,"  after  which  he 
has  a  rather  remarkable  walk  along  a  portion 
of  the  Thames  bank  whioh  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  identify.  Another  benevolent  cha- 
racter "hands"  a  cheque  for  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  hero.  There  is  not  much  else 
in  the  number  to  chronicle. 

The  eighth  part  of  the  new  Tales  from 
Blackwood  is  to  our  thinking  the  best  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  three  tales  which  it 
contains  are  all  by  well-known  writers,  and 
are  all  in  their  way  good.  The  first  is  a 
burlesque  of  General  Hamley's,  entitled  "The 
Last  French  Hero,"  and  is  intended  to  ridicule 
a  certain  class  of  French  novel.  We  are 
bound  in  ^e  interests  of  tmth  to  confess 
that  in  a  somewhat  extensive  study  of  that 
clais  of  literature  we  have  not  come  across 
the  prototypes  of  General  Hamley's  cha- 
racters  and  their  conduct.  But  that  does  not 
much  matter.  "  The  Last  French  Hero  "  is 
intended  to  be  extravagant,  and  certainly  is. 
Colonel  Lockhart's  "Unlucky  Tim  Griffin," 
which  follows,  is  a  really  admirable  garrison- 
story  of  Gibraltar ;  rather  more  in  the  Lever 
style  than  the  author's  later  and  brilliant 
novels,  but  very  good  for  all  that.  Mr. 
Andrew  Wilson's  "  Spectre  of  Milag^o  "  ap- 
proaches the  tragic  and  picturesque,  bnt  is 
sufficiently  good  to  make  it  surprising  that 
he  should  have  done  so  little  in  the  style. 
All  these  storira,  though  of  no  very  venerable 
age,  date  (kr  enough  back  to  have  &Ilen  out  of 
the  recollection  of  moat  magfuine  readers, 
and  a  better  shilling's  worth  than  the 
volume  containing  them  has  not  often  ap- 
peared. George  Sahttsbcbt. 


ODBBSRT  uhratubb. 
The  EfigUth  Army:  its  Fast  History,  Present 
CondittonfOnd  ]F\itwv  I^^ispsets.  By  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths.  (OasseH,  Petter  and  Galpm.)  This 
volume  bos  agreeably  disappointed  us.  Major 
Qiiffiths  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  dry,  if 
MwmtMl,  det^  of  a  niUtaiy  reeotd,  but  has 


introduced  thwe  only  where  saeeasary,  in  sup> 
port  of  his  own  eommeats.  His  subject  is, 
moreover,  methodically  and  skilfully  divided ; 
while  hU  arraii^men't  of  chapters,  and  treat- 
ment of  each  head  of  diBCussiou  selected,  can- 
not &il  to  engage  the  interest  of  all  arms  of 
the  serrice.  As  a  means  of  mnkiog  a  great 
question  clear  and  intelligible,  the  book  is  not 
unlike  Oolone!  Georfre  Chesney's  Inditm  PoUty, 
from  which  able  work  more  than  one  quo- 
tation is  made.^  Peihuis  we  regret  to  miUf  in 
the  otherwise  intellifpble  list  of  distingmahed 
eng^neera  who  have  rendered  good  aerviee  outside 
the  strict  limits  of  professionm  duty,  the  names 
of  any  Indifin  officers,  such  as,  for  instance,  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdals,  Ballard — whoee  early  volun- 
teered services  in  Turkey  now  make  him  a  lien- 
tenaotireDeral  under  (we  believe)  fifty  yeara  of 
age— Patrick  Stewu-t,  the  projector  of  the  aaecess- 
fol  overland  telegraph  to  India,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  more.  We  allude  to  this  omission  the 
more  particularly  because  the  honourable  examples 
given  are  taken  wholly  from  men  of  the  present 
day.  And  thus  reasoning,  we  do  not  forget  the 
apparent  intention  to  limit  the  citations  to  in- 
staneea  of  engineers  who  have  held  appointments 
both  non-militaty  and  non-scientiQe.  But  this  ob- 
jection may,  after  all,  have  arisen  from  a  mere  over- 
sight or  a  desire  to  restrict  the  number  of  personal 
allusions.  Whatever  we  amy  think  of  the  author'a 
view  that  "soldiviog,  as  a  trade,  is  more  popular 
and  respected  now  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty 
vears  ago  "—a  change  which  he  attributes  to  the 
Volunteer  movement  rather  than  to  the  general 
vicissitudes  of  popular  sentiment  —  we  believe, 
much  as  he  doM,  that  the  old  barriers  between 
soldier  and  civilisii  have  in  a  great  measure  been 
broken  down  or  removed.  We  are  also  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  the  spirit  of  enquiry,  so  not- 
able in  the  present  age,  leads  outsiders  to  look  more 
closely  than  heretofore  into  militaiy  questions  as 
wellasthoserelatingtootherwalksoflife.  Norcan 
we  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that "  iucreafled 
public  interest  in  soldiering  has  distinctly  reacted 
upon  those  who  have  made  it  their  profes^oD." 
I^t  us  quote  more  freely  from  the  passages  im- 
mediately following : — 

"  There  is  a  spirit  of  enquiry  abroad  in  tbo  ranks  of 
oar  army,  an  eagemeas  to  improve,  a  desire  to  pta- 
gress  towards  more  complete  tSRuAeacj,  which  pro- 
mises ere  long  to  bear  a  rich  harvest  of  front.  These 
feelings  mnst  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  Progress 
is  of  all  things  moat  indispensable  to  secnre  militatj 
pre-eminence.    "So  army  can  stand  still.    If  it  does 
not  advatioe,  it  wiU  reirograde.    This  has  been  more 
fully  recognised  by  the  nation^  which  in  modem 
times  have  shoira  themflelvds  the  greatest  masters  in 
the  seienee  of  war.   What  the  Fnuatnns  did  after 
Sodowa,  Baron  StoSU  tails  us  in  AiU  in  his  fiunoas 
Beport :— '  The  campaign  of  I86S,  although  supremely 
soccessful,  was  deemed  simply  a  test  of  military  | 
organisation.    It  was  followed  by  endless  drastic 
reforms.    Railway  companieB  were  reorganised,  am- 
bulance services  remodelled,  bearer  companies  organ-  . 
ised,  and  infantry  ammnoidon  eolDmns.  Cavalry  was  I 
increased,  the  condition  of  the  soldier  generally  im- 
proved.'  .    .   .   It  is  with  no  desire  to  belaud  nn-  : 
duly  the  institutions  of  other  Powers,  or  to  insist  | 
upon  A  slavish  imitation  of  them,  that  I  characterise 
the  adoption  of  tiie  O-erman  principle  of  unceasing 
prepress  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  I 
future  of  the  English  army."  I 
It  is  to  this  especial  future  that  the  concluding 
chapter  is  devoted ;  and  wo  commend  the  views 
expressed  in  it  to  thoughtful  perusal.  Altogether, 
Major  Griffiths  has  produced  a  well-arranged  and 
readable  volume,  which  may  readily  draw  atten- 
tion from  other  than  profesrional  readers.  Ilis 
publii^ers  have  done  their  part  in  a  manner  which 
may  he  fiurly  pronounced  unexceptionable.  ' 

The  PuhUc  Lift  nf  ths  Earl  4if  Seacmsfield.  \ 
By  FranoB  Hitchman.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Obap- 
manandHalL)   It  was,  perhaps,  ineritable  that 
some  one  in  sympathy  wim  the  school  of  politics 
now  dominant  aIu>oId~imdtttake  tq  narrate  the 
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•dnnt  that  it  wu  neceoary  for  a  party  pamphlet 
to  put  OD  the  dreas  of  pennaneot  history.  By  the 
motto  OD  the  title-page,  ia  which  the  Eiiglish 
Minietar  is  likened  to  iha  Spartan  Lycurgus,  Mr. 
pitchman  forthwith  declares  his  incompetency  for 
his  eelf-asaumed  task.  The  Dedication  to  the 
Actocney-Geoeral,  the  style  and  substance  of  the 
InCradnetuHi,  emt^tBsise  the  ludieroos  cha- 

nctar  of  the  attunpt.  Of  the  itmnmerable  quali- 
fieatiwM  of  a  luogxapher,  our  author  displays  but 
two— athuuHm  aod  industry.  His  fulsome  adu- 
laCioD  may  perhapa  he  pardoned,  even  when  it  goes 
to  the  lengtn  of  discovering  in  Tancred  an  antici- 
patioo  of  Max  Miiller's  speculations  on  compara- 
UTB  religion;  hut  our  regard  for  the  dignity  of 
buntore  compels  iis  to  censure  the  vulgar  viru- 
leoes  with  which  he  throws  dirt  upon  the  names 
o{  iQ  those  politicians  to  wnoiu  his  hero 
has  fixmd  himself  opposed.  For  the  rest, 
ib.  Hitc>jmyp  is  evidently  well  read  in  the 
pu^iUeteering  and  journnUsm  of  the  early  de- 
cades of  the  present  century.  His  researches 
throT  light  upon  not  a  few  incidents  that  have 
Idtberto  Deen  obecure,  though  he  himself  admits 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  authentic 
cvidnee  as  to  certain  mysterious  chapters  in  the 
life  of  tiie  Premier.  On  this  point  our  only 
eomplamt  ia  that  he  lacks  the  litraary  skill  to  de- 
■eribs  an  event  so  tiiat  its  true  meaning  may  at 
once  he  dear,  but  loses  himself  in  a  quagmire 
ti  quotations.  For  example,  he  miserably 
msa^fls  the  story  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  apology  to 
Charies  Atutin  in  the  Queei^s  Beuch.  The  ill- 
meesB  of  these  two  bulky  Tolumes  will  teach  a 
■kM  kMOD  if  it  deten  newspwer  writers  from 
tzyiig  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  the  future. 

TV  Dramatic  Worka  of  Lemng.  Translated 
frran  the  Oerman.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell.  With 
a  thort  Itemoir  by  Helen  Zimmem.   Vol.  I. — 
Tn^^dies.    Vol.  33. — Comedies.    (Geoi^  Bell 
and  Sons.)  For  the  ordinary  reader,  the  dramatic 
wosks  of  Leasing  are  summed  np  in  Nathan  the 
WxK  SB&  Miima  von  Bamhelm,  with  perhaps  the 
ad£tioD,  in  advanced  cases,  of  Umilia  Oalotti. 
This  ia  certainly  the  firet  time  that  the  English 
pnbfic  has  hoeo,  presented  with  the  sum  of  the 
wor  tn^tedies  and  the  eight  comedies  of  the  most 
lucid  and  ikscinating  of  German  writers.  Two 
of  the  tngedies  had  previously  been  translated  by 
Sir.  Bqylui^  and  two  of  the  comedies,  beside  the 
Bopolar  JfttMus  son  Bmrvhdm,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hobojd.   The  sevHi  early  comedies,  all  written 
before  the  poet  was  twenty-one,  and  renmrkable 
ibr  thdr  j»recocions  observation  of  the  world,  have 
this  ^waal  interest  for  the  English  reader,  that 
tbey  are  maoifestly  founded  upon  the  Hoes  of  the 
be^  comedies  of  the  English  Bestoradon.   It  is 
Tciy'earioiis  that  Wyeherley,  whose  plays  so  very 
qoiidklj  iall  into  disrepute  in  his  own  country, 
Mmbived  to  wake  into  ardent  admiration  and 
emnlalaon  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  France 
and  the  most  elegant  writer  of  Germany  In  the 
oghteeoth  century.   Both  Leasing  and  Voltaire 
were  on  their  knees  before  the  poet  of  the  i%»'n 
Dealer  when  an  audience  was  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  London  that  would  tolerate  his  brutal  and 
almost  savage  cymcism.   In  the  tragedy  of  Miu 
Sara  San^Mon,  which  appeared  a  litue  hiter  than 
the  eartv  oomedies,  Lessing  is  again  the  disciple 
«f  an  Kigliwh  playwright,  the  prosaic  and  inioble 
William  LiUo,  whom,  however,  he  excels  in 
colouriog  as  much  as  he  falls  behind  him  in 
nalistic  horror  and  force  of  tragic  incident. 
FiiioUtM  ia  of  little  interest  and  importance ;  and 
iW  only  three  remaining  dramas  are  those  maater- 
peces  of  various  originality  which  all  the  world 
■H  read.  These  interesting  and  attractive  volumes 
an  introduced  by  a  Memoir  from  the  hand  of 
Hm  Helen  Zimmern,  who  writes  of  Lessing,  as  is 
kaown,  with  authority.    The  sketch  she  gives  is 
pcsfoioe  slight,  but  the  salient  features  of  Lessing's 
■obU  character  and  genius  are  sketched  boldly 
and  br^btly,  in  a  ckAr  and  flowing  style.  The 
finrt  ToliuDe  ispreceded  by  a  fine  portrait  of  Leas- 
i«e;aAer  Giafu 


Oxford:  its  Social  and  Inteilectual  Life.  By 
Al^^on  M.  M.  Stedman.  (Triibner.)  It  is 
cunous  that  uo  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been 
'published  of  either  of  our  great  Universities.  The 
materials  lie  ready  to  hand,  bat  the  delicate  cha- 
racter of  the  subject  has  hitherto  warned  off  those 
who  might  otherwise  claim  to  be  equal  to  the 
tai^.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  is  genarallqr  admitted 
to  be  no  better  than  most  continuations.  The 
less  generally  read  Pom  and  Clan  has  quickly 
sunk  into  merited  oblivion.  Huber's  ^gUsh 
Univa-aitieaf  tnuislated  by  F.  Newman  in  1843, 
des[nte  its  many  glaring  faults  still  reouuns  the 
most  accessible  source  of  information  on  Oxford 
history;  while  for  modem  details  and  practical 
auggestioDS,  the  semi-official  Student's  Handbook 
of  Information  concerning  the  Umversity  and  Col- 
leges of  Oxford  is  at  least  trustworthy  and  precise. 
jStfr.  Stedman,  therefore,  is  prejudiced  by  no 
powerful  competitor  already  in  possession  of  the 
held,  and  we  were  disposed  to  lend  an  impartial 
ear  to  what  he  has  to  say.  We  regret  to  state 
that  the  predominant  feeun^  in  our  mind  after 
reading  his  book  carefully  is  one  of  keen  dis- 
appointment that  such  an  oppcfftunity  diould  have 
been  so  mtuely  thrown  away.  The  author  shows 
neither  ^e  amount  of  knowledge  nor  the  &culty 
of  appreciation  required  for  the  task  that  he  has 
imposed  upon  himself.  Though  he  has  avoided 
those  gross  mistakes  and  painful  vulgarities  of 
which  writera  for  the  periodical  press  are  habitu- 
ally guilty,  he  is  equally  deetitute  of  the  true 
academic  influence.  Of  Oxford  as  a  home  of 
permanent  study,  with  her  magnificent  endow- 
ments, her  handsome  buildings  and  gardens,  and 
her  inherited  traditions  of  many  centuries,  he  savs 
little  or  nothing.  From  his  point  of  view  the 
Colleges  are  eimply  boarding-houses  for  adult 
school-boys,  with  varying  social  attractions, 
where  a  lew  years  may  lie  pleasantly  spent,  always 
subject  to  the  anxiety  of  a  succession  of  ex- 
aminations. We  should  imagine  that  his  own 
period  of  University  life  must  have  been  too  short 
to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  into  the  real  genius  of 
the  place.  It  is  soatcelj  worth  while  to  comment 
upon  his  historical  ignorance,  or  the  sordid 
admonitions  with  which  he  has  dulled  the  bright- 
ness of  youthful  enthusissm.  The  pi^  of  it  is 
that  Mr.  Stedman's  book  will  douotleBS  find 
readera,  and  thus  tend  both  to  encourage  a  type 
of  undei^;raduate  which  unfortunately  does  already 
exist,  and  also  to  misrepresent  Oxford  to  the  outer 
world.  He  pleads  that  it  was  written  in  the 
intervals  of  professional  duties,  but  such  an  excuse 
cannot  be  admitted  on  behalf  of  what  would 
have  been  far  better  left  altogether  unwritten. 

Ws  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  aay  anything 
more  of  Hb.  W.  T.  Dobson's  book,  The  Oatau 
iWa,  theu"  Livea  and  tkrir  Timea,  than  that  we 
wonder  how  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder  came  to  put 
their  names  on  the  tide-page.  By  "Classic 
Poets "  the  writer  means  the  poets  who  have 
written  great  epics,  in  all  European  countries — i.e., 
he  deals  with  the  Iliad,  the  Zay  of  the  Nibd- 
ungen,  the  Poem  of  the  Cid,  the  Divirut  Oommedia, 
the  Orlando  Furtoso,  the  Luaiadt,  the  Jeruealem, 
the  Faery  Qtieen,  the  Paradiae  Loat  and  the 
Paradiae  Stained,  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Aeneid  finds  no  place  in  this  list.  As  to  tho  ex- 
ecution, the  lives  of  the  poets  are  done  in  a  poor, 
bald  manner,  without  a  vestige  of  critical  power 
or  any  fullness  of  knowledge.  Homer,  for  in- 
stance, is  chronicled  (after  the  so-called  Hero- 
dotean  Life)  as  though  he  were  as  historical  as 
Milton,  llie  analyses  of  the  poems  are  hope* 
lessly  dull,  and  are  inaccurate  in  the  sense  of 
giving  an  imperfect  account  of  the  plots  in  many 
cases.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  book 
should  have  been  written. 

Thb  "Golden  Treasury"  edition  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb's  Talea  frofin  Shakapeare  (Mac- 
millan^  forms  a  dainty  little  volume,  such  as 
Ella  himself  would  have  loved,  andwhidi  must 
at  once  take  its  place  as  the  edition  of  tills  iavour* 


ite  of  our  childhood  and  our  youth.  It  has  a  cha- 
racteristic vignette  bv  Mr.  Du  Manner,  and  A 
delicate  and  skilful  uttle  Introduction  by  Mr. 
Ainger. 

"  It  is  part  of  the  ebanu,"  writes  the  editor,  "  that 
attaches  to  these  Tales,  that  whils  Lamb  and  his 
sister  keep  themselTes  stodioosly  in  the  backgroond, 
in  their  characters  of  guides  and  annotators,  their 
presence  ie  still  felt  throughoat.  The  '  withdrawing 
from  all  Belflsh  and  merconaiy  thoughts ; '  the  '  lesson 
of  all  sweet  and  honourable  thoughts  and  actions,  to 
teach  you  conrtesy,  benignity,  generosity,  humanity,' 
which  they  attribute  (with  what  justice  I)  to  their 
great  original,  is  felt  to  be  not  less  the  habitntd  mood 
of  the  broth«  and  sister  who,  in  what  Wordsworth 
beautifdlly  called  ■  their  dual  ItnelinesB,*  foond  one 
of  their  beet  consolations  in  bieathing  together  the 
pore  and  bracing  air  of  the  Elizabethan  poetry." 
And  brother  and  sister,  saturated  as  they  were 
with  the  spirit  of  that  great  age,  Iiave  enabled 
even  the  children  of  a  later  generation  to  breathe 
a  little  of  that  "pure  and  brauDg  air"  as  they 
read  and  re-read  the  Tola  from  S^kapeare. 

Lifa  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington.  By  Rosamond 
Waite.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Plans.  (Riving- 
tons.)  This  litUe  volume  ia  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  series  of  "  Historical  Biographies  "  which 
Mr.  Creighton  has  undertaken  to  edit.  The 
authoress  has  gone  to  tiie  best  sources  for  her 
materials,  and  out  of  them  has  constructed  a 
thoroughly  interesting  narrative,  which  no 
Englishman  can  read  without  pride  and  pleasure. 
For,  although  designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
youn^  people,  and  well  adapted  to  kindle  enthusi- 
asm in  Doyiah  minds,  there  is  nothing  in  the  style 
of  the  book  to  repel  older  readers  from  its  perusaL 
It  is  simply  and  clearly  written,  and  is  altogether 
free  from  the  vice  of  "  fine"  langua^  which,  in- 
deed, would  have  ill  accorded  with  its  su^eet.  Ik 
a  word,  the  tale  is  told  in  tlie  manly  straightFfor- 
ward  way  in  which  the  great  Duke  himseu  would 
have  wished  it  told.  The  maps  are  distinct,  and 
not  overcrowded  with  namea,  but  with  some  of 
the  iglans  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied.  The  intKH 
duetion  of  a  littlecolour  to  distinguish  the  varioua 
forces  would  hare  rendered  them  more  intelli^ble, 
and  a  whole  page  at  least  should  have  oeen 
devoted  to  the  map  of  the  operations  about 
Pampeluna.  No  scale  is  there  given,  and  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  an  inexperienced  eye  would, 
without  it,  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  magni- 
tude of  Wellington's  task.  We  see  that  Mrs. 
Waite  retains  the  story  that  at  Waterloo  the  Duke 
gave  the  order  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  t " 
What  foundation  for  it  there  may  be  we  cannot 
say,  but  certainly  in  his  later  years  he  denied  having 
used  the  words. 

Mias  Yosqb's  Hiatory  of  France,  in  Mr.  Green's 
series  of  "  History  Primers  "  (Macmillan),  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  compression.  The  story  of 
France  is  told  with  judgment  and  skill,  so  far  aa 
it  is  possible  to  tell  it  in  1^3  small  pages.  Two 
or  three  minor  inaccurades  are  wortii  pointing 
out,  for  the  sake  of  future  editions.  It  is  not 
correct  to  say  (p,  3)  that  "  the  descendants  of 
Charles  the  Great  had  died  out"  at  the  coronation 
of  Hugh  Capet.  Charles  of  Lorraiue  was  still 
alive.  The  Huguenot  wars  did  not  come  to  an 
end  with  the  capture  of  Hochelle  in  162S  (p.  80}, 
but  with  the  capture  of  Frivas  in  1629.  Mora 
startling  is  the  statement  at  page  93  that  "  tho 
Powere  of  Europe  at  the  Peace  of  Ryawick 
bad  agreed  that  the  crown  of  i^psin  ehould  go  to 
Charlea  of  Austria."  Of  course  this  is  a  mere 
slip  of  the  pen.  Miss  Yooge  was  thinking  of  the 
second  Partition  Treaty  between  Lewis  and 
William. 

The  InstitiUea  of  Juatinim,  with  English  In- 
troduction, &c.,  by  Thomas  Oollett  Sandara.  Sixth 
Edition.  (Longmans.)  Ever  since  Roman  Law 
became  a  regular  subject  ofexaminntion  at  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  at  the  Universities,  Mr.  Ssndare's 
edition  of  the  Inititutea  of  Jualinian  has  possessed 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  field.  Based  mainly 
on  the  French  edition  of  Ortolan,  it  has  gradually 
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iacorporated  the  inateriala  Bugfrested  bj  the  com- 
meiit&ries  and  research ea  of  more  receot  authors. 
In  the  prefotory  note  to  the  preeent  edition  Mr. 
Saodarg  acknowledgeB  his  obligatiooa  to  Mr. 
HuDter'a  Bxman  Law,  and  adds  his  voice  to  the 
general  commendation  which  tfaat  work  has  re- 
ceired.  At  the  same  time  he  has  taken  the 
opportunity  to  correct  his  Latin  text  from  the 
edition  puolidied  by  Ilasuhke  at  Leipzig  in  1808. 
This  book  will  not  bear  comparuon  with  Mr. 
Foate's  Gains  for  ori^nalitj,  or  with  Mr.  Hunter's 
work  already  alluded  to  for  ezhaostiTeness  of 
treatment  \  but  as  a  clear  expontion  of  its  subject, 
within  the  limits  of  a  stodent's  text-book,  it  fully 
deserves  the  reputation  it  has  attained. 

Bm  Cramer:  Wcrltim  Jeweller,  by  Stella 
AuBten  (J.  Masters  and  Co.),  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  very  pretty  story.  It  has  a  very 
remote  connexion  with  real  life,  and  male  readers 
will  be  the  first  to  protest  against  the  authoress's 
tteit  assumption  that  ^1  women  aro  stupid,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  children  would  be  rather 
better  without  mothers  than  with  them.  Of  the 
three  women  who  are  introduced,  one  is  absolutely 
insane,  and  tbe  other  two  are  maiden  aunts  who, 
having  undertaken  to  bring  ap  two  orphan  chil- 
dren, spend  the  day  in  drawing  and  reading  and 
sleeping,  while  the  nephew  and  niece  are  left  to 
mend  their  deplorably  patched  clothes  and  to 
teach  themselves  their  lessons.  There  nre  four 
other  children  in  the  story  without  molherp,  and 
two  of  them  also  without  fathers.  They  all 
appear  to  do  better  without  parents  than  they 
could  possibly  have  done  with.  them.  Oruoted, 
however,  such  an  unreal  world  as  this  in  which 
high  moral  principle  and  religious  knowledge 
come  without  trsimng,  the  story  is  a  pretty  one, 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  a  &vourite  with  the  little 
people  who  take  what  is  given  them  and  ask  no 
questions. 

PUlan  of  the  Empire:  Sk^chea  of  Living 
Indian  and  Colonitil  StatetiTnen,  Celebritiee,  and 
OJieiaU.  Edited  by  T.  H.  S.  Escott.  (Chapman 
and  Hall.)  The  first  title  of  this  book  irresistibly 
su^^gests  Jachin  and  Boaz,  the  two  pillars  of 
Solomon's  temple.  The  Introduction,  also,  with 
its  tail  talk  and  laboured  impartiality,  did 
not  pnpossess  us  favourably.  But  we  were 
agreeably  disappointed  on  reaching  the  main  body 
of  the  work,  which  is  written  on  the  whole 
in  excellent  taste.  We  have  had  more  than  once 
to  express  disapproval  of  the  new  practice  of  pub- 
lishing elaborate  biographies  of  living  men.  But 
the  present  book  is  not  open  to  the  clurge  of  pre- 
maturely estimating  half-accompliahed  achieve- 
ment before  the  materiiils  are  all  at  hand,  AVe 
have  here  forty-seven  sketches,  mostly  of  Indian  and 
English  officials,  each  of  which  concisely  puts  the 
main  facts  of  incident  and  character  which  the 

Sublic  have  a  proper  interest  to  know.  This  is  a 
ifficult  task,  requiring  not  only  special  knowledge 
but  also  the  exercise  of  much  discretiou.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  t«st  them,  the  facts  are 
accurate ;  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  the 
ffweral  atmosphere  of  Anglo-Indian  life  has  been 
uithfully  pourtrayed,  without  giving  way  to  the 
easy  tan^cy  to  social  satire.  Perhaps  from  our 
greater  fanuliarity  with  their  subject,  the  notices 
of  English  statesmen  seem  less  well  done.  But 
the  inferiority  is  one  of  d^^ee,  not  of  kind.  There 
is  no  undue  prying  into  private  life  or  the  motires 
of  conduct.  Altf^ther  we  can  recommend  thesti 
studies  to  those  who  care  to  know  by  what  kind 
of  men  our  Empire  is  b^ng  administered.  The 
only  serious  omission  is  that  of  native  Canadian 
politicians. 


2F0TBS  AND  NEWS. 

Thbrb  have  been  not  a  few  complaints  among 
the  natives  of  Oyprus  that  tbe  British  officials  pay 
but  little  consideration  to  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage.  Tbe  following  advertisement  from  the 
number  of  Kvrpee  for  December  7  is  a  charming 


specimen  of  translation ; —  'Otmsi^oTt  evptSg 
KOirrav  j)  Karairrptip»f  iivISpa,  rtfrnpifBiiirrrat  ftt^ 
S^t  rife  avtmjpOTTjToe  t&v  tiofiMv.  Kar  <vroXijv, 
TTjs  AvTov  'E^oxortfTos  tov  M<v.  'Appotrrov.  It  is 
aUo  new  to  us  that  "  shilling  becomes  fr*Xivtov  in 
Modem  Oreek.  The  newspaper  is  printed  half  in 
English  and  half  in  Oreek,  with  an  editor  of  each 
nationality. 

Mbssbs.  W.  H.  Allen  abd  Co.  have  in  tbe 
press  a  new  edition  df  Major-General  Sir  Vincent 
Eyre's  account  of  the  military  operations  at  Oabul 
which  ended  in  the  retreat  and  destruction  of  the 
British  army  in  January  1843.  The  ^ition  will 
be  revised  and  emended  by  tbe  author,  and  edited 
by  Colonel  Malleson,  C.S.I. ;  and  will  be  issued 
about  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

It  is  proposed  to  purchase  by  subscription  a 
marble  bust  of  the  late  Thomas  Wright,  tue  pro- 
perty of  Mrs.  Wright,  executed  by  Joseph 
Durham,  R.A.,  and  to  place  it  in  some  public  hall 
or  libraryj  to  ba  determined  on  by  the  subscribers. 
Subscriptions  will  ba  received  by  Messrs.  T.  F. 
mion  Croker,  K  W.  Brabroob,  and  0.  Boach 
Smith. 

Trb  JFiahinff  Oasette,  a  journal  devoted  to 
angling,  river,  lake,  and  sea  fishing,  and  fish 
culture,  enters  with  the  present  number  on  the 
ttiird  year  of  its  existence.  It  has  lately  become 
the  property  of  an  experienced  angler,  who  will 
endeavour  to  make  the  paper  still  more  generally 
useful  to  the  augling  world. 

Two  new  Chairs  have  recently  bean  founded  at 
Paris,  in  fultilment  of  credits  in  tbe  budget  of  the 
opening  financial  year.  M.  Fustel  de  Coulaoges, 
of  the  Institute,  is  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Ilistoiy  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Faculhr  of 
Letters,  and  M.  Acearias  Fhifessor  of  the  Pandects 
in  the  Faculty  of  l^aw. 

M.  FBAV90ia  GiTTEire,  of  Antwerp,  who  re- 
cently delivered  there  a  *'  Discours  sur  le  Th^tre 
Flaniand"  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-tifth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  National 
Theatre,  is  now  engaged  on  a  complete  Hietory  of 
the  Flemish  Drama. 

Fbbetakt  5,  1879,  being  the  tercentenary  of 
the  birth  of  Vondel,  the  greatest  of  Dutch 
writers,  it  is  proposed  to  open  on  that  day,  at 
Amsterdam,  a  Vondel  Exhibition,  consisting  of 
portraits  of  the  poet,  first  editions  of  his  works, 
MSS.  and  letters  written  by  or  addressed  to  him, 
and  objects  illustrating  the  coudition  of  the  stage 
OS  he  found  it  and  as  be  left  it.  We  are  requested 
to  b^  the  co-opemtinn  of  English  collectors  in 
this  proposed  exhibition,  and  to  ask  anyone  who 
is  willing  to  lend  specimens  to  communicate  with 
Heer  A.  D.  De  Vries,  Oude  Doelenstwat  5, 
Amsterdam.  Whatever  is  lent  will  be  carefully 
returned,  carriage  paid,  at  ,tbe  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Bjobnsoit's  new  comedy,  The  New  System,  was 
performed  in  Berlin  last  Saturday,  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  to  be  printed  in  a  Germaa  translation 
before  the  Nurweginu  original  appears. 

Messrs.  Kgrbt  and  Endeait  will  issue  nexc 
week  a  new  novel,  entitled  Looe'e  Revenge,  by 
Lady  Ida  Joecelyne,  in  two  volumes. 

Axoiro  the  contents  of  the  forthcoming  number 
o(  the  Remts  Hiatoriquf,  we  notice : — "  De  quelques 
navigations  des  E^yptiens  sur  les  cotes  de  la  mer 
Erythr^e,"  by  G.  Maapero ;  "  Henri-Grfigoire, 
dveque  constitutionnel  de  Loir^et-Cher  (1701- 
1801),"  by  A.  Gazier ;  "  La  Jacquerie  en  Beau- 
vaisais,'*  by  J.  Flammermont  &c. 

Mft.  Dasabha.1  Naoroji,  whom  we  take  to  be 
a  Bombay  Parsee,  has  opportunely  republished 
some  papers  read  before  the  East  India  Association 
in  1876,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Poverty  of  India 
QVincent  Brooks,  Day  and  Son).  Bis  statistics, 
like  all  Indian  figures,  are  open  to  criticism,  and 
have  not  been  brought  down  to  date ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  ivsist  his  conclusion — that  the  ex^tat- 
atimi  of  India  by  European  methods  is  plocmg  a 


financial  burden  upon  that  country  greater  tbau 
she  can  bear.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  official 
investigations  of  the  Famine  Commiauou,  assisted 
by  a  trained  agriculturist  like  Mr.  Oaird,  will 
throw  light  upon  the  problem  which  this  pamphlet 
only  suggests. 

The  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  which  ap< 
peared  in  our  last  issue  should  have  been  dated 
1825,  and  not  1828. 

With  reference  to  a  statement  that  has  ap- 
peared ia  a  eontemporarj  to  the  eSeet  that  tiie  Dele- 
gates of  tiie  Glareodon  Press  have  agreed  to  pub- 
lish the  Philological  Society's  English  Dictionary, 
we  are  requested  to  say  that  no  agreement  to  that 
effect  has  oeen  executed  by  either  the  Delegates, 
or  the  society,  or  their  editor;  and  that  some  of 
the  terms  proposed  hare  beei\  so  strongly  pro- 
tested agfliust  by  the  society  and  so  sharply 
debated  that,  until  the  execution  of  the  agree- 
ments, any  announcement  on  the  matter  is  pre- 
mature. 

Lord  Tot.lexachb,  of  Helmingham,  has  kindly 
lent  his  pricelew  MS.  of  King  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  Oroiiui  to  Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  to 
prepare  an  edition  of  it  for  the  Early  £ngHeh 
Text  Society.  On  comparing  it  with  the  Latin 
Orotius,  Mr.  Sweet  finds  such  extraorcUiiarlly  largM 
omissions  of  the  original  that  he  has  resolved  to- 

Sriut  only  such  selections  from  it  as  Alfred  trane- 
ited :  these  will  be  set  opposite  the  text,  and 
will  clear  up  the  occasional  misuuderstandings  of 
his  original  by  the  translator. 

Pbof.  Gaston  Paris  has  been  good  enough  to 
promise  that  he  will  write  a  secoud  Introduction 
to  Mr.  S.  J.  Herrtage's  edition  of  Sir  Eerumbras 
from  thfl  unique  Asbmole  MS.,  for  the  Early  Kng- 
lish  Text  Society.  This  Introduction  wilt  deiil 
with  the  French  original  and  its  sources,  whilu 
Mr.  Herrtage's  will  be  confiued  to  the  Engliiib 
versions  and  their  MSS.  Tue  text  of  the  poem  is 
all  in  type,  and  this  Sir  Ferutnbrae  will  form  the 
first  of  the  series  of  Early  English  Chailemagne 
Romances  that  the  society  w^ll  produce  in  duu 
course. 

Prof.  EaiLro  Tbza,  of  Pisa,  has,  through  Mt. 
R.  N.  Cust,  undertaken  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
Mandchu  language  for  the  Philological  Society. 

England  from  a  BncJi-  Window ;  with  Vims  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  the  new  humorous  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  J.  M.  Biiley,  "  the  Danburg  Netcx 
man." 

Mb.  Williau  J.  Rolfe  has  just  issued  tbe 
tenth  of4iis  series  of  Annotated  Select  Plays  of 
Shakspere  —  nau^ety,  Hamlet,  in  a  handsomfr 
small  quarto. 

Thb  White  Russian  dialect  long  ago  attractect 
the  attention  of  the  philological  department  uf 
the  Imperial  Russian  Academy  of  Science  on 
account  of  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Russian 
language  which  it  contains.  Some  years  ago  the 
society  published  a  complete  dictionary  of  the 
White  Russian  dialect,  the  compiler  of  which,  M. 
NoBOvich,  followed  the  pronunciation  that  pre- 
vails in  the  government  of  Mogbile\-sk.  But  i» 
the  wide  region,  inhabited  by  White  Russians, 
which  extends  from  the  Xiemsn  and  Xarev  to  the 
sources  of  tbe  Volga,  and  from  the  Western 
Drina  to  Pripet  and  Iput,  there  exist  several  locai 
directs,  difitfring  from  each  other  not  only  in 
phonetic  but  in  lexical  respects,  so  for  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  few  extant  monuments  of  oml 
literature.  To  investigate  these  various  idioms, 
and  to  define  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  dialects  of  the  Great  Russian  language,  con- 
stitutes a  problem  of  great  importance,  all  the 
more  so  because  such  an  investif^tion  may  lead  to 
a  solution  of  the  hitherto  vexed  question  whether 
the  White  Russian  dialect  with  its  branches 
is  to  be  r^^ded  as  an  independent  dialect 
of  the  Russian  language,  or  as  one  of  tbe 
dialects  of  Great  Russun.  Wishing  to  ad- 
vance eoquiiy,  th&  deportment  woposed  that 
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M.  Sbcan  •boald  nndertake  an  inreatigatioii  of  the 
lai^mgB  in  tlie  Bonth  and  north-weat  dlatriets  of 
the  ^vemment  of  Vitelnik,  and  in  the  north-west 
distnets  of  the  goTenunratB  of  Minsk  and  Mog^ 
hnenk.  H.  Shun  was  Teeommended  to  direct 
his  attention  (I)  to  the  chAracteristie  features 
which  distinguish  the  White  Russian  from  the 
Great  Ruaeian  dialect ;  (2)  to  the  phonetic  pecu- 
iisrities  which  separate  one  varietj  of  the  White 
IbiBsiaa  dialect  from  another ;  (3)  to  words  which 
maj  he  added  to  the  dictionary  of  Nosovich ;  (4) 
to  ■  coIlectioQ  of  the  tales,  songs,  and  other  records 
of  otal  litaratare.  M-  Shein  lias,  we  undeistand, 
soeeeeded  in' collecting  a  large  mass  of  material. 

Thi  mdsta  Buropea  for  Decemher  16  has  the 
bymring-  of  an  "  Epiaode  of  the  Neapolitan  Oon- 
wfjacf  against  Spain  (163&-1640)/  hj  Signor 
AdeBoDo^  who  makes  a  careful  study  of  the 
politiial  career  of  Don  Gioranni  Orefice,  Prince  of 
•SsDOB,  who  was  executed  in  1640,  and  whom 
infant  Ademollo  claima  as  a  martyr  of  Neapolitan 
iaiapandeneft.  Signor  Ooppi  heginB  a  seriea  of 
jBOBib  on  "  Italian  XTniTenitieB  in  the  Middle 
Agm'  Aa  fkr  aa  the  fiist  instalment  goes,  be 
does  nnt  rise  abovs  commonplaces,  which  are  put 
Kcappily  togethw,  without  any  attempt  to  give 
than  a  literary  form.  Signor  Roncaglia  prints  an 
napnblished  poem  of  Fulvio  Teati,  an  ode  ad- 
drened  to  AJeasandro  Tassoni,  of  date  about  1620. 
The  ode  is  extremely  spirited,  and  is  an  exhorta- 
tion to  Taaaoni  to  tune  his  lyre  to  heroic  sfralns, 
sad  so  rouse  the  Italians  to  fight  for  their  freedom. 

Tn  Samm  Politique  et  LitUraire  of  December 
?I  has  an  excellent  article  by  Mdme.  Ooignet  on 
"I^unartine  aa  a  Politioian."  The  object  of  the 
writer  is  to  show  Lamartine's  influence  in  reducing 
to  riiape  and  system  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Bert^ntion,  and  so  to  claim  him  as  the  precursor 
of  the  **  Liberal  ConaerTative  and  progreasive 
Republic  "  which  France  is  at  present  labouring 
in  natiae.  M.  de  Rozi&re  contributes  a  very  in- 
useniDg  aceount  of  the  "  Statutes  of  the  Oity  of 
Hone  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  in  which,  from  the 
UUiognphy  of  collectioas  of  the  statutce,  he 
diows  the  leal  with  which  the  Popea  auppreaeed 
erciy  neolledion  of  former  municipal  liberties  in 
Romf. 

Tee  Omegtry  Adveriiaer  states  that  the  next 
volume  of  the  jirchnetdopia  Cambrentu  is  to  be 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Trevor  Owen,  of  Llaugedwyn. 


OBITUASr. 

3fBS.  OKOTB, 

Ann  a  lon^  life,  happily  passed  in  the  best 
cndea  in  poUuea,  literature,  and  art,  Mrs.  Grote 
died  on  December  29,  at  that  liouse  near  Albury 
Puk,  in  Surrer,  which  she  had  christened  by  the 
same  of  "  The'Kidgeway."  The  second  daughter 
ufMr.ThomasLiewin,whose  family  hadlong  resided 
St  Bexley,  in  Kent,  Mias  Harriet  Lewin  was  bom 
in  1702.  She  was  introduced  to  her  future  hus- 
band in  the  winter  of  1814-15,  but  circumstances 
which  the  curiouB  may  discover  on  turning  to  the 
pages  of  the  Peraonal  lAfe  of  George  Grots  pre- 
TvDted  their  union  for  some  years.  Their  marriage 
took  place  at  Bexley  in  March  1820.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  universal  custom  in  banking  life 
at  that  time,  the  first  years  of  their  marrii^  life 
«He  paaeed  at  a  house  in  Threadneedle  Street,  ad- 
joining the  bankofPrescottGrote  and  Co.,  in  which 
Mr.  Grote  was  the  junior  partner.  UnUl  1832  the 
lisariaonw  confinement  in  the  heart  of  the  busy 
civ  was  oalr  broken  by  a  month'a  holiday  in  the 
camawr,  and  by  occasional  visits  to  the  "  Northern 
kd^ta**  of  London.  Still,  whether  they  resided 
ia  Threadneedle  Street  or  at  Dulwich  Wood, 
Bvnham  or  Ridgeway,  their  house  was  ever  the 
Jwort  of  the  foremost  men  in  political  and  literary 
life.  Both  the  Mills,  both  the  Austins,  Charles 
BiUer,  and  Sir  William  Moleeworth,  were  among 
tks  moat  frequoit  guests  in  the  City ;  at  their  later 
knawaarigtebe  aeeo  Hallam,  Btuuenf  or  Oome- 


wall  Lewis.  Jenny  Lind  long  resided  with 
them  in  Eeeleston  Street,  and  thither  the  genial 
hospitality  of  Mr.  Grote  and  his  love  of  music 
attracted  Mendelssohn,  Chopia,  and  Thalberg. 
Not  for  her  own  sake  alone,  but  for  her  happy 
suggestion  to  her  husband  to  undertake  the  task 
of  writing  a  History  of  Greece,  should  Mrs. 
Grote's  name  be  held  in  honour.  She  it  was  that 
negotiated  for  its  publication,  and  aided  ita  pro- 
gress as  the  successive  volumes  slowly  issued  irom 
the  press.  That  delightful  scene  at  "History 
Hut,"  East  Burnham,  at  the  Christmas  of  1856, 
when  Mrs.  Grote  celebrated  the  completion  of  the* 
History  by  "  brewing  a  bowl  of  punch  for  the 
littie  household,"  and  descanted  on  the  [ileasure 
of  living  to  see  that  happy  day,  will  not 
readily  be  foreotten  by  any  readers  of  the  Per- 
aonal Life  <f  Orote.  Mrs.  Grote's  first  con- 
tribotiraa  to  the  Wettminaitr  Seview  were 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  add  a  "  few  pounds "  to 
the  scanty  income  allowed  to  the  voung  couple 
by  the  elder  Mr,  Geoige  Grote.  Her  volume  of 
CoUeeted  I^tpert  (1862)  contained,  in  addition  to 
other  articles,  the  substance  of  the  review  of  Tom 
Moore's  Life  which  she  contributed  to  the  Bdin~ 
hurgh  Revieio,  and  several  papers  which  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator^  In  1860  Mrs. 
Grote  published  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Ary 
Scheffer,  in  which  she  feelingly  delineated  the 
noble  character  of  the  "  man,"  and  the  devo- 
tional nature  of  the  "  painter."  In  less  than  a 
year  it  passed  into  a  second  edition.  The  Peraonal 
Life  of  George  Grote,  commenced  in  1866,  was 
not  completed,  owing  to  illness  and  other  intwrup- 
tiona,  nntil  1873.  Tbia  memoir  of  her  husband  has 
been  translatf^  into  German  by  Prof.  Beligmaon. 
It  is  interesting  from  the  glimpses  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  bistoriim,  and  from  the  curious  manner 
in  which  ita  author  appeared  at  one  time  as  an 
outude  critic  of  Mr.  Grote,  and  at  another  as  "  the 
veiT  pulse  "  of  his  existence.  Rarely,  indeed,  has  a 
wife  been  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
labours  of  her  husband.  From  the  date  of 
their  Srst  acquaintance  she  endeavoured ,  by  patient 
study,  to  qualify  herself  for  fit  companionship 
with  him ;  and  the  spirit  which  animated  her  dur- 
ing those  tedious  years  of  courtship  may  truly  be 
SAid  never  to  have  deserted  her  through  their  more 
than  half-centuiy  of  married  life. 


The  death  ia  announced  of  the  Princess  Mary 
of  Lichtenstein,  author  of  the  richly-illustrated 
work  on  Holland  Hotrn  published  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.  about  five  years  since. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  names  in  Oxford  life 
half  a  century  ago  has  just  dropped  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  cleigv.  The  Rev.  John  Mitcbel 
Chapman,  rector  of  Tendring  in  Essex  since  183S, 
died  at  the  rectory  on  December  20.  Bom  in 
1709,  he  matriculated  at  Exeter  College,  and  took 
a  second-class  in  1821.  Three  years  later  he  be- 
came fellow  and  mathematical  tutor  of  Balliol 
College,  holding  those  posts  until  his  appointment 
to  Tendring  in  1838.  During  these  years  many 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Church  and  State,  in- 
cluding the  present  heads  of  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Churches  in  this  country,  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  his  teaching.  He  published,  in  addi> 
tion  to  several  nngle  aermons,  a  pamphlet  of 
Remxiiiaemeea  of  Three  Oxford  Worthiea  (1876) : 
the  Rev.  John  Seble;  the  Rev.  John  Miller, 
formerly  fellow  of  Worcester,  and  a  very  inti- 
mate fnend  of  Keble ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Ogilvie, 
late  Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology.  The 
memorials  of  Keble  and  Miller  had  been  previously 
printed  for  the  privata  «ratilication  of  their 
friends.  To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Round's  work  on  The 
Distinctive  Peculiarities  of  each  of  the  Four  Eoan~ 
gelitta  (1806)  Mr.  Chapman  prefixed  a  memoir  of 
its  author,  also  an  old  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol. 

Thb  death  is  announced,  at  St.  Andrews  on  the 
25th  ult,  of  Dr.  Thomas  1?homson  Jackson,  who 
waa  for  fort^-two  years  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  St  Andrews,  j 


An  interesting  alrateh  of  his  cbaxactar  and  teach- 
ing will  be  fonnd  in  the  Scotaman  for  Ba- 
cember  26. 

Thb  New  York  Nation  anoouncea  the  death  of 

Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
in  his  forty-eighth  year.  His  published  works  in- 
clude Lectwee  on  the  Evtdencea  of  Chrittiamtjf, 
The  Engtiah  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  and  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  AnglO'Saxon.  He 
had  just  ready  for  the  press  a  translation  of 
Beovsuif,  with  notes. 

The  Swedish  poet  Karl  Vilhelm  Bottiger  died 
suddenly  of  heart-disease  at  Upsala  on  the  night 
of  the  22nd  ult.  He  was  the  Last  of  the  old  race, 
having  won  a  place  in  literature  very  early  in  life. 
He  was  bom  in  1807,  and  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess with  his  Youthful  Memoriea  from  the  Hours 
of  Song  in  1830,  and  his  Lyrical  Poetns  in  1837 
and  1839.  He  became  the  son-in-law  of  Esaias 
Tegudr,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  Swedish  Acar 
demy,  and  whose  works  he  edited.  As  a  dramatist 
Bottiger  will  be  remembered  by  Mt  national- 
dioertiaaement  and  £n  nundeg  i  Vdrend.  Hia  last 
literary  appearance  waa  in  a  hot  diaenauon  last 
summer  with  Dr.  Owrg  Brandea  concenung  the 
arrangement  of  soma  ofTTegndra  poems. 


HOTBS  OV  TEAVIX. 

Colonel  Pejevauiei,  having  recovered  his 
health,  is  about  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  for  Kulja, 
wheQce  he  will  endeavour  to  push  his  way  into 
Tibet  and,  if  posuble,  aa  far  aa  India. 

Stajifokb^s  Orcgrt^pkieal  Map  of  Atia,  edited 
by  Prof.  Ramsay,  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
exhibits  in  a  clear  manner  the  height  of  the  land 
and  the  depth  of  the  sea.  The  map  has  evidenUy 
been  compiled  with  considerable  care.  It  may 
fairly  rank  with  the  beet  German  maps  of  the  same 
class,  and  the  style  in  which  it  ia  got  up  is  credit- 
able to  £fr.  Stanford's  geogn^ihical  eatatdishmeat, 

E.  VON  Hesse- Wabtego's  Xord-Amerikaf  aeme 
Stddte  und  Nitturwunder,  aein  Land  und  aeine 
£#u<e  (Leipzig:  Weigel),  is  a  popular  description 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  based  upon 
personal  observation.  Among  the  contributors 
are  Bayard  Taylor,  Bret  Harte,  F.  Ratzel,  Charles 
Nordhoff,  end  other  authors  of  reputation.  The 
work  is  liberally  illustrated.  The  first  volume 
now  before  us  deals  with  the  Eastern  States ;  a 
second  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  West  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  a  third  to  Cdliforoia  and  the 
South.  Thus  far  neither  Boston  nor  the  great 
cities  of  Canada  have  been  refen-ed  to.  We  shall 
return  to  the  subject  when  the  work  is  completed. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  journey  in  Cyprus,  will 
give  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  that  island 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
on  January  13.  Mr.  Thomson,  we  near,  was  suc- 
cessful in  taking  some  excellent  photognpha  of 
various  objects  of  interest. 

Wns  the  present  month  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  have  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  monthly  geographical  periodical, 
entitled  Proceedinga  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Socitty  and  Monthly  Record  of  Geography,  which 
in  future  will  be  more  conveniently  referred  to  by 
the  latter  portion  of  its  lengthy  title.  The  con- 
teats  comprise  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  opening 
address  on  November  11 ;  Signor  d'Albertis' 
paper  on  the  Fly  River,  New  Guinea ;  and  Mr. 
Markham'a  on  the  Arctic  Expeditions  of  1878, 
which  with  ths  discussions  form  the  "  Proceed- 
ings "  of  the  first  and  third  meetings  of  the  ses- 
sion. Both  -of  the  papers  mentioned  are  illus- 
trated by  mapa  drawn  from  original  charts.  Mr. 
Markham  also  contributes  a  carefully-compiled 
account  of  the  mountain  passes  on  the  A&haa 
frontier  of  British  India.  It  is  illustrated  by  a 
map  of  the  Sulimani  Moontaina,  baud  on  Major 
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0.  W.  Wilson's  map  (collated  with  other  autho- 
rities), which  has  been  privately  circulated  tea 
limited  extent  hy  the  India  Office.  In  recording 
the  existing  sources  of  informatioD  Mr,  Markham 

S'ves  expression  to  a  widelj-lelt  diseatisfaetion  at 
e  useless  supraesMon  of  geogxaphioal  infbxma- 
tbn  hj  the  India  Office:— 

"It  is  well  known  that  a  rast  mass  of  information 
on  the  Nortb-Weet  lironti«E  has  been  brought 
together,  after  the  untiring  work  of  jears,  and  most 
abl^  condensed  and  systematised  by  our  associate 
Colonel  MacG-regor.  We  heard  this  from  MmBelf  in 
1S76  [Febmaiy  28] ;  but  his  valuable  laboars  are 
still  obacnred  in  the  mists  <^  official  secrecy." 
The  object  of  the  India  Office  is,  of  course,  not 
difficult  to  explain ;  bat,  notwithstanding  all  their 
care,  we  believe  that  an  important  (sappreased) 
work  of  Colonel  MacGregor's  can,  or  could  a  short 
time  be  bought  second-hand  in  St.  Petersburg  I 
The  "Geographical  Notes *'  contain  a  not  very 
satisfactory  account  of  the  survey  arrangements 
of  the  Afohanistan  Expedition.  These  notes  are 
SDCceedea  by  an  obituary  notice  of  Sir  G,  Bad, 
and  a  sucnnet  account  of  the  procee^nga  at  tiie 
Liteznational  Oongiess  of  Oommercial  Gewra^y 
and  at  recent  meeting  of  the  French  and  German 
Geographical  Societies.  It  ma^  be  hoped  that 
the  editor  will  be  able  to  nuuntam  the  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  of  this  new  puUication,  though 
the  necessity  of  inserting  routine  matter  in  the 
organ  of  a  lodel;  will  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  &axed, 
operate  to  its  dindvantage. 

The  new  nnmber  of  the  BoUettino  of  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society  contains  the,  concluding 
portion  of  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  at 
Rome  from  Lieut.  Giacomo  Bove,  who  is  attached 
to  Prof.  Nordenskiold's  expedition,  and  a  com- 
munication from  Signer  Gessi  dated  from  Gaba 
Sciambil  on  August  20.  The  same  sodety  have 
also  just  issued  the  second  instalment  of  vol.  L 
of  their  Memorie,  a  publication  which  is  to  appear 
at  irregular  intervals,  The  contents  include  ez- 
tiacta  nom  Oapt.  Cecchi's  account  of  his  journey 
from  Tul-ECarr^  to  Licce,  from  a  Report  by  the 
Italian  engineer  Signer  G.  Ohiarini  on  the  region 
between  ^ila  and  Fair^,  uid  from  a  long  com- 
munication by  the  Mweheee  Antinori  on  the 
Italian  Expedition  to  Eqoatorial  Africa,  as  well  as 
the  eoaclnding  portion  of  "  Istnuioni  Sdentifiche 
pu  Viaggiatori.  Among  the  illustrations  are  a 
map  sn^)wing  the  route  followed  by  Oa^tuns 
Maxtini  and  Oecohi  in  their  journey  from  Zeila  to 
Shoa,  and  another  exhibiting  the  same  r^^n  in 
greater  detul. 

TsB  just-published  BtLlktm  of  the  French 
Ge(^;raphical  Socie^T'  opens  with  M.  Alphonse 
I^nart's  account  of  his  exploration  of  Easter 
Islandj  which  has  attained  some  celebrity  by  its 
gigantic  stone  images.  M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie, 
Uie  well-known  Afhcan  traveller,  also  contributes 
a  paper,  entitled  "  Instrnments  ei  employer  en 
voyage."  The  rest  of  the  number  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  particulars  of  the  proceedings  at  tiie 
inauguration  of  the  society's  Hotd  in  September  last. 

M.  Ohables  Hertz,  the  originator  of  the 
Soci^t^  de  Gtographie  Oommerciale  of  Paris,  is 
about  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  work 
entitled  La  Qiographie  CoitteTt^raine,  of  which 
the  specimen  Uvrauon  is  now  before  us.  This 
work,  which  will  be  illustrated  with  from  600  to 
800  maps,  will  be  divided  into  ten  series  of  three 
to  five  volumes  each.  The  work  is  to  be  issued 
in  weekly  Uwamna,  of  uxteen  laxge  octavo  pages 
•ach,  commencing  with  tiie  first  of  this  month. 


THB  PORTUGOESB  SXPBDHIOH  TO  CBNTBAL 
AFBICA. 

In  continuation  of  the  notes  in  the  Aci-D£UY  of 
October  24  and  November  9,  we  gather  from  the 
last  iaane  of  the  Lisbon  Financial  and  Mercaniile 
Qazitt€  more  detailed  particulars  respecting  tiie 
proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  ex^orers  in  Western 
Africa,  which  are  of  consoderame  interest  from  a 
geognphical  point  of  view. 


On  leaving  Benguela  on  November  11,  1877, 
the  expedition  followed  a  south-west  course,  and,  ' 
after  passing  Quipula  and  the  River  Oaparobo, 
or  S.  Franciaco,  amved  at  Dombe  in  S.  Lat.  l2°  65^ 
E.  Long.  13^  7'.  On  December  4  they  continued 
their  route  to  the  south-south-^ast,  passing  Cabin- 
dondo,  Tuamanjamba,  Tive,  Saleucmga,  Calucula, 
and  Tama,  after  which  they  crossed  some  stoeams 
which  have  their  sources  on  the  northern  aide  of  the 
Tama  and  Munda  mountain  ranges,  lying  between 
S.  Lat.  18°  SO'  and  14-,  and  ETtong.  1^  20^  and 
14°  SO'.  Amonff  these  streams  were  the  Mam- 
puro,  Quitwjue,  Maolo,  and  Toi,  all  of  which  flow 
to  the  N.N.E.  into  the  River  Cabunga,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  Caparobo,  and  rises  near 
QuiUengues  in  S.  Lat.  14*  3',  E.  Long.  14''  6'. 
After  leaving  that  place,  the  explorers  crossed  the 
Vissecua  mountain  (1,750  mStres),  and  before 
reaching  N'^ola  met;  with  the  small  rivers 
Cuberai,  Chicocote,  and  Cucege,  all  of  which 
flow  in  a  south-easterly  direction  into  the  Que, 
an  affluent  of  the  Ounene.  N'gola,  in  S.  Lat. 
14°  20',  was  the  most  sontherlT  pmnt  reached  by 
the  expedition,  and  from  tuat  they  marched 
north-east  to  Bihti.  Between  N'gola  uid  Oaconda 
they  met  vrith  numerous  streams,  some  of  which 
have  their  sources  on  the  soutii  ude  of  the  Anha 
mountain  range,  in  the  west  of  the  country  of  Nano, 
and  flow  directly  into  the  Cunene,  or  through 
its  affluent,  the  Que.  Among  others  may  oe 
be  mentioned  the  Ruaserem,  Caculocai,  Cuve,  and 
OobuQge ',  other  small  rivers  were  also  crossed, 
which  rise  in  the  mountains  south-east  of  the 
country  of  Nano,  and  flow  into  the  Ctmeue. 
Owing  to  the  porter  difficulty,  alluded  to  in  a 
previous  note,  the  party  did  not  explore  the 
southern  portion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  lying  between  S.  Lat.  15°  and 
18°.  On  arriving  at  BihS,  the  explorers,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  resolved  on  separating,  Measrs. 
Capello  and  Ivens  proceeding  northwards,  and  M. 
Serpa  Pinto  to  the  east,  with  the  view  of  reaching 
Zumbo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Zamben,  and  thus 
guning  the  East  Coast. 

From  the  forcing  notes  it  will  be  aeen  that 
the  exploration  of  the  Cunene  or  Nourse  lUver 
has  been  once  more  abandoned,  and  its  lower 
course  still  remains  a  dotted  line  on  our  maps. 
The  last  attempt  to  explore  its  banks  was  that  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  in  1867,  who  started  from  Ondonga ; 
he  crossed  the  Cunene,  arrived  at  Mossamedes, 
and  died  on  his  return  in  the  country  of  Ovampo. 


WILLIAM  SnXT,  USCASIBB  HEBALIh 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Olub 
last  week,  Mr.  John  Eglington  Bailey,  F.3.A., 
read  a  biogisphical  notice  of  WUliam  Ryle^, 
Lancaster  Henld,  who  'was  most  assiduous  in 
his  profesKon  as  herald,  and  as'  Keeper  of  the 
Records  at  the  Tower,  at  a  time  when  Hugh 
Peters  proposed  to  bum  them.  Mr.  Bailey's  paper 
was  based  mainly  on  inedited  materials,  and  m- 
cluded  many  particulars  relating  to  the  College  of 
ArmiB  during  the  Interregnum.  Ryley,  who  is 
notable  as  having  aided  the  researches  of  Milton, 
Bodsworth  and  Fuller,  has  been  overlooked  by 
Lancashire  annalists,  although  it  is  certiun  from 
his  own  relation,  recorded  by  Fuller,  that  he  be- 
longed to  that  county.  His  ancestors  were  of  East 
Lancashire ;  one  of  the  connexions  of  the  family, 
Hugh  Ryley,  steward  to  Bishop  Jewell,  closed  the 
OTee  of  thatpiehtteSeptember  22,1671.  >^iam 
Ryley  entered  the  Tower  as  Clerk  of  Records  about 
1620,  and  ten  years  later  became  Rouge  Rose. 
In  the  same  year  his  son  William,  who  was  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxon,  and  bred  a  gentieman, 
petitioned  for  the  office  of  Bluemantle  Forsuivant, 
stating  that  he  had  been  educated  by  his  lather 
for  twelve  years  past  in  Heraldry  and  Records. 
The  office  was,  howerer,  given  to  the  elder  Ryt^, 
and  he  took  the  Visitations  of  Oxford  and  Bucks 
in  1634.  In  1641  he  became  Lancaster  Herald ; 
and,  in  lus  official  capacity,  his  signature  is  found 
attached  to  many  public  doconunts,  among  them 


to  the  funeral  certificate  of  Alice,  Countess  of  Derby. 
In  the  Oivil  War  he  halted  between  the  two 
parties.   For  the  'K'iTig  he  secretiy  made  a  collec- 
tion of  the  comets  (fi^)  and  colours  used  in  the 
parliamentary  service,  and  sent  them  to  his 
Majestr  in  a  fiur  book.  For  the  Parliament  he  was 
or&red  to  register  all  ensigns  and  comets  taken  at 
Naseby.   He  quarrelled  with  his  brother  officers, 
and  was  violently  persecuted  fnll  ten  years.  Dug- 
dale  styled  him  *'  an  arrant  rascal."   On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  Ryley  was 
made  Norroy,  in  order  to  more  fittingly  celebrate 
the  funeral.   This  office  he  afterwards  described 
as  one  of  quality,  though  not  of  profit,  amounting 
but  to  the  "degree  of  a  solidtor."   In  1645  he 
penned  his  first  petition  for  the  arrears  of  salary, 
and  said  that  he  had  seven  small  children.  In  16^ 
he  petitioned  Parliament  for  seven  years'  remunera- 
tion for  his  services  among  the  Records.  The 
public  good,  hejustiy  observed,  lay  nowhere  moie 
eminently  than  in  the  public  Recoras — a  sentiment 
which  deserved  the  200^.  given  to  him  for  present 
subsistence.   In  1654  his  salary  was  fixed  at  200/. 
per  annum,  and  he  was  ordered  thenceforth  to 
td»  only  2f.  tid.  for  every  seueh  in  lieu  <^  IQi.  as 
heretofore,  and  to  employ  his  time  in  making  a 
perfect  calendar  of  the  Records.   The  latter  was 
a  business,  according  to  Fiynne,  that  wanted 
Argus's  hundred  ^es,  Briareus's  hundred  hands, 
and  Nestor's  century  of  years.    Meuiwhile  Byl^ 
prepared  many  patents  of  arms  f6r  his  countrymen. 
The  Protector  Richard  nisde  Um  Olarencieux, 
but  he  lost  his  offices  at  the  Restoration,  when 
he  and  his  son  became  clerks  to  Prynne,  'Vrho  was 
made  Keeper.   The  latter  animadverted  upon  the 
"  negligence,  nescience,  or  slothfulness "  of  their 
former   keepers,  and  described  the  records  as 
being  "in  one  confused  chaos,  under  corroding, 
putrefying  cobwebs,  dust,  filth,  in  the  darkest 
comer  of  Caesar's  chapel  in  the  White  Tower." 
Ryley  took  the  Visitation  of  Middlesex  ixi  1664; 
and  in  the  same  year  Pepys,  after  relating  the 
particulars  of  the  quarrel  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Prynne,  says  that  he  "  saw  old 
Ryley,  the   herald,  and  spote  to   his  son," 
the  conversation    showing   that   both  clerks 
were  on  bad  terms  with  Prynne.   The  Ryle^ 
were  joint  authors  of    the   KamCa  ParUa- 
numtaria^  1661,  folio,  the  elder  being  styled  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  gent.,  and  the  younger  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  gent.   This  work,  which  has  two 
most  excellent  indexes,  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  recommended  by  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  a  connexion  of  the  younger  Rylay's  wife, 
Elizabetii  Chester.   Lord  Hale  had  a  high  opinion 
,  of  this  work.   The  elder  Ryley  died  in  1667. 
The  remaining  years  of  the  younger  Ryley,  ss 
viewed  through  his  own  petitions,  were  full  of 
trouble  arising  from  poverty.    Shorty  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  at  Acton, 
Middlesex,  November  1676,  he  was  afflicted  with 
dropsy,  consumption,  "and  severall  other  dis- 
tempers ;  ao  that  many  of  the  College  of  Phyei- 
cians  declare  thore  is  but  little  hope  of  m^  re- 
covery."  In  his  last  petiition  he  begged  a  friend 
to  take  care  that  tiie  collection  of  his  dear  de- 
ceased father's   labours  of  above  forty-seven 
years,  and  his  own  of  twenty-six  years,  with 
his  printed  books,  might  be  sold  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  his  own  widow  and  children,  he  then 
not  having  wherewithal  to  be  buried.  Devotion 
to  their  profession  was  the 'praiseworthy  feature 
of  the  lives  of  tiie  Ryleys,  and  the  pleasure  they 
derived  from  their  antiquarian  pursuits  ahowed 
that  such  studies  were,  as  Warton  has  said, 
"  strewn  with  flowers." 
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COMXSSPOXDJBHrCS. 

SOUTH  APBICAir  FOtX-LOBB. 

B«th:  Deo.  80.1878. 

The  fidlowing  statement  spealra  for  itadf.  But 
I  woold  add  a  word  or  two  to  pre«  upon  all  those 
vliianiiitCTested  in  "the  saence  of  man  "the 
iapntuce  of  lusiating  bo  far  as  they  can  the  work 
tbout  to  be  begun  in  Sooth  Africa.  It  would  be 
■  mTe  misfortune  if  the  attempt  to  fonod  a  peri- 
odical deroted  to  the  tank  of  preserving  the  fast 
poiafaii^  f<^k-4oTe  and  dialects  of  Bushmeo, 
HottentotA,  and  Kafirs,  were  to  he  allowed  to  fail 
tanx^rb  want  of  safBcient  support.  It  must  he  re- 
lUfoliered  that  a  periodical,  however  cheap  the 
'onn  in  which  it  ma^  he  published,  cannot  exist 
inth'-'ut  anfaecribers  in  South  A.frica,  auT  more 
^lun  it  can  in  Ei^land,  and  that  the  !t)ng1ish 
'cieDti6cpnhUc  is  necearariljrlaKer  than  a  colonial 
o».  Now  that  a  Folk-loie  Society  has  been 
flUUtshed  mmoog  onnelTea,  we  may  appeal 
^  eonfidcswe  to  its  memhen  to  (moouxage  a 
V  A  that  ia  about  to  be  undertalmi  on  this  miit- 
•bssd  hardly  broken  soil. 

A.  H.  Saycb. 

'TacangtsDCe^  among  the  aboriginal  natioos  of 
'Vol  Africa,  of  a  vary  rxtanure  traditionary  licera-. 
'9tH»  vell-bion  &cL  Not  a  fewstoriee  fbrming 
put  4  this  Uteratnte  hara  been  writt«n  down ;  and 
uii«oiMof  them  terms  occur  which  so  longer  ap- 
to  b*  Qscd  in  eoUoqnial  laognage,  and  the  mean- 
agt  ai  vhidt  ara,  in  many  instaocea,  not  fally  under- 
■■"ul.  ihm  is  no  doubt  that  we  meet  in  them  with 
Inantj  product iona  of  grsat  aDtiqnity,  handed  down 
*3  Otc  pnaant  gniefation  in  a  somewhat  similar 
Han  to  that  in  ^lidi  the  Homtrie  poena  mdisd 


the  age  of  Firistiatns.  Bnt  Earopsan  cirilisaticm  is 
gaining  groond  among  the  natives,  and  within  a  Hw 
years  the  opportonities  for  eoUecting  South  African 
folk-lore  will  be,  if  not  altogether  lost,  at  least  far  leas 
fnqnent  than  they  are  now.  This  would  be  a  great 
loss  to  *'  the  science  of  man,"  particularly  as  there  is 
much  which  is  exceptionally  primitive  in  the  lan- 
guages and  ideas  of  the  South  African  aboriginal  races. 
There  are  not  a  few  missionaries  and  other  Earopeans 
in  South  AMca  who  have  ample  owortunities  for 
cdleeting  South  African  fclk-Mn.  Some  of  these, 
however,  are  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  such 
ctdlei^ons  ;  and  those  who  are  would  be  gr»tly  en- 
couraged in  the  task  of  making  them  if  a  channel  for 
their  Bp«edy  publication  exisTed. 

"  In  the  hope  of  contributing  towards  the  collection 
of  South  African  tmditionary  literature,  a  folk-lote 
society  is  in  course  of  fbrmatioa  at  Cape  Town, 
which  already  includes  members  in  ^stant  parte  of 
South  Africa.  The  publication  of  a  small  periodical, 
evpry  second  month,  is  ^so  proposed  by  the  society. 
The  annunl  subscription  to  tills  periodical  will  be 
four  Bhillings,  eidneive  of  postage.  Folk-lore  in- 
tended for  publication  in  it  should  be  acnrately 
written  down  in  the  language  and  words  of  the  nar- 
rator, and  a  translation  into  English,  or  aome  other 
well-known  European  language,  added.  Portiier  in- 
formation r^iarding  fiiets  illurtrative  of  native  life 
or  native  literatate  will  also,  whatever  practicable, 
be  published. 

"  The  South  African  Folk-lore  Society  already  con- 
tains the  following  members : — 

Uiss  Fbbri. 


H.  E.  R.  Bright.  Esq., 
Under  -  Swrretary  for 
Native  Affairs. 

C.  A.  Fairbridge,  Esq. 

T.  R  Fuller,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Hahn. 

Mrs.  Jamison. 

Dr.  J.  W.  G-.  van  Oordt. 

Ber.  J.  Bath. 


J.  Sanderson,  Esq. 
H.  C.  Sohnnke,  Esq. 
Dr.  J.  Shaw. 
Saul  Solomon,  F^q. 
Mrs.  Solomon. 
G.  Mo.  Thejil.  Esq. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey. 
L.  0.  Lloyd. 


"  [Intending  subscribers  to  the  projected  periodical 
are  requested  kindly  to  send  in  their  names  and 
addressee,  stating  the  number  of  copies  required  by 
them,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  South  African  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  care  of  Miss  L.  C.  Lloyd,  Cape  Town.] 

"Cape  Town,  November,  1878." 


A  HABLEIAIT  H8,  OF  SBRTnTS. 

Harrow  :  December  38, 1S~8. 

The  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum 
eontuns  a  manuscript  of  Servius  assigned  to  the 
ninth  century  (Harl.  2782),  which  I  looked  at 
last  Jnly,  but  did  not  examine  further,  supposing 
it  poBsible  that  it  might  have  been  already  collated 
laj  or  for  ^ilo  and  Ilagen,  the  lirst  instalment  of 
whose  Servius  has  recently  appeared,  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  welcomed  as  cordially  as  it  deserves.  As, 
however,  the  Harleian  MS.  is  not  mentioned  by 
Thilo,  and  was  apparently  also  unkaown  to  Lion, 
a  few  words  on  its  character  may  not  be  out  01 
place,  if  only  to  warn  Beholara  against  eiqiecting 
too  much  from  it. 

The  MS.  contains  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Oeoripcs,  the  Aeneid,  and  the  Eologues,  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  mentioned  them.  The 
Life  of  Veigil  is  prefixed  as  uaaal  to  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Aeneid,  and  some  of  it  is  repeated 
at  the,  beginning  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Eclt^es.  The  MS.,  which  is  fairly  well  written, 
is  corrected  by  a  second  hand,  apparently  of 
the  same  date,  or  thereabouts,  as  that  of  the  MS. 
itself.  A  few  brief  notes  are  added  in  the  ma^n 
by  a  much  later  hand.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
judge  from  an  examination  of  a  few  pages,  I 
shotdd  say  that  the  Safleiantu  reprssents  as 
good  a  recension  as  any  of  Thilo's  MSS.  except 
the  Fiiidensis  or  Castellanus  (C).  The  additions 
which  Thilo  prints  in  italics  from  this  excellent 
copy  are,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  invariably  omitted 
in  the  Sarleiantu.  I  should  doubt  whether  a  full 
collatioa  of  the  Sta^mainu  would  add  much  to 
the  critical  material  abeadj  colleeted.  Seholait 


may  judge  from  the  robjcnDed  apeeimep  of  ita 
Teadings. 

TWo.  ffarMantu  2782. 

P.  1, 1.  4,  Mag^a  Ma  ia  erased) 

P.  1, 1.  8,  varwoDdiBsi-     TerMondiasimna  :  hiU 

maa  TereenodusiaZ(/%pre- 
fixed  to  the  conmmtary 
on  tJuEelogwt 
P.  1,1.  8.  primum    <tb  primnmoo^itadistiehon 
hoc     die-       ftetnm  in 
tichon  fac- 
tum est  in 
P.   1,  L  9,  Ballistam  Ballietam 
P.   1, 1.  12,  cirin  aetnam     cinna  etnam 
F.  2, 1. 12,  nec  edidit       nee  ceeinit  nee  ad  limam 
perduxit  (nae-pexdnxft 
Idng  added  bgUtemi^ 
corrector) 
P.  2, 1.  13,  Taccam  Tucam 
P.   2, 1.  15,  curaua  cursns 
P.   3, 1.  2,  Clara  dira 
P.  3, 1.  6,  Danaum  Dananm  paanam 

poenam 

P.  3, 1.  0,  Bcelaxataa        aceleratai  poenaa 
poenas 

P.  3, 1.  W.FriamusTroia  propriam  ut  troi"  (pro- 
priam  bei$iff  a  eomo- 
tion  for  priamos,  and 
troico  for  troia) 

P.  3,  I.  16,  andarit  sndarst  , 

P.  3, 1. 1^,  habet  haec       habet  baee 

P.  8, 1.  20,  nltricis  nltrieis  funam 

famam 

P.  4, 1.  n,  Atiae  Sati^ 
P.  4,  L  12,  iolo  Aeneae      inlo  Aenaee 
P.  4, 1.  16,  nnam      et     viginti  et  uoam 
vigiDti 

P.  5, 1.  18,  inauia   sen-     in  hae  aantire 

tire  \ 
P.  6, 1.  7,  coriie  comia 
P.  6, 1.  23.  Ilium   civi-     Ilium  eivitas  Aaiae 

tas  Troiae 

P.  7, 1.  8,  novitas  novitaa  . . .  erroram 

crenvit 
errorem 

P.  8. 1. 17.  Sallostio  Salustio 
P.  0, 1.  2,  prol^in  prolemsis 

u 

P.  9, 1.  6,  romotam  rsmotam 
F.  9, 1.  10,  lituB    posse     litns  posse  terram  diei 
et  terram 

dici 

P.   9, 1.  17,  archaiamoa  sarcasmos 
P.  9, 1.  19,  terris  terris  iactatus  et  alto 

iactatna 

P,  9, 1.  21,  Harpyiia  faarpiis 
P.  9. 1.  23,  in  mari  fine-     in  maris  flnstabus 
tibns 

P.  10, 1.  21,  tunc  turn 

P.  11, 1.  20,  dummodo        dum  modo  dumeonderet. 

condoret 

From  these  instances  it  would  appear  tiiat  the 
Harleian  MS.  represents  the  same  recenrion  as 
TMlo's  lApnetuii  (Z)  and  Hianbtayenaa  (JT), 
though  not  invariably  agrewng  with  mther. 

H.  NSTTCESHIFa 


APPOIHTMmCTfl  FOK  ITXXT  WEEK. 

Ho^AT,  Jan.  e.— «p.it.  London  InitltaHon :  "  Oiganintlon 
and  Moral  Feeling,"  far  Prof.  H.  Uandaler* 

7  p.u.  Actnarlea:  "Batna  ot  HortaUtr  In  New  Boafb 

Wal«B,"  byProf-Pdl.    _  . 

8  r.ii,  Victoria  Institate :  "  The  Lapse  ot  Time  nnoe  the 

aiadalEpocdidatenninedbr  the  Bate  o(  the  PoUibad 
Btone  Age,"  by  J.  C.  Sonthalt 
TiTBDAT,  Jan.  7.-8  P.11.  B<^  Initlbatlon :  "  A  Eoap 
Babble,  V.,"  by  Prof.  Dewar. 
8  r  U.  Anthropologioal  Institate :  "  Revised  Nomenclature 
of  ttie  Intor-Ooaanlc  Hacea  of  Men,"  1^  the  Ber.  8.  J. 
Whitmee :  "  Ethnological  Notei  on  Eottaon,  Mota,  and 
Neighbouring  Triboj  of  New  Gutnea,"  by  W.  G. 

8  p.M^^ieralMlcal:  "On  PUoHte,"  to  Prof.  M.  Heddle ; 
"  On  80-caIIed  Oroen  Gamrte  from  the  Uiala,"  by  Prof. 
A.  H.  Choich;  "On  the  Uagnetlna  of  Rocki  and 
MineraU,"  1^  J-  B.  Hannay;  "On  the  CeleaUna  and 
Baryto-Celestlne  ot  CHftoo,"  by  J.  K.  Collie:  "On 
some  StUoates  o*  Copper,"  by  T.  Semmona ;  "  Contri- 
bnUoai  towards  a  History  of  Britiah  JleteMrltaa,"  by 
Townshand  U.  HaU;  "Notes  on  aome  OryataU  ot 


Iron,"  by  AmoaBeaidsley;  "  Additloaal  Note  on  Pon- 

wtthit*'*  \rr  3.  H.  CoO^^  , 
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Wbdnbdat,  Jan,  8,-8  f.V.  G«nlog1cftl:  "Dewription  of 
Fragmenury  IndloatloM  of  »  Ham  Kind  of  Therio- 
doDt  Ueptile  (TUoHOfwcAH*  feror.  Ow.),  from  BeuifoTt 
W«M,  Owe  of  Good  Hope."  hj  Prof.  R.  Owan  ;  N«tM 
on  the  OonsoUdated  Bnach  at  Pemsmboco,"  tqr  J. 
Clarice  HKwbbKw;  "On  tamt  Hn-DvedU  of  the 
KalKTu  FomiiuolK,"  hj  P&triok  Doyle. 
4  PJL  Soelety  of  Am :  Juvenile  LeoCni*. 
8r.M.  lIieroeeoplRal:''ObeervKtlonsonZ>ae(|ploraI»^mf- 
«MM.  wtth  a  Daecrlptton  of  «  new  Tarlety  D.  StuieA- 
hurgi,"  by  W.  J.  SoIIm  ;  "  Note  on  ■  Berolver  Immer- 
Bton  Prinu  for  mtMitaie  Illnmlnetion."  by  Dr. 
Bdmnnds ;  "  An  AppllMoe  for  itQt^«tage  niiimlnatlon," 
by  J.  HftjftU;  "The  TtuOloa  of  DUtoma,"  by  F. 
Kltton. 

8  vjt.  Utentnm :  ■■  On  Bobnii  and  tbe  Antwerp  Art-Oon< 
fcrea,"  by  Vr.  CunUuel  j  "  On  en  vnnoorded  Svent 
in  the  Life  ot  Sir  Tbonus  Mow,"  by  B.  A.  Bnbrook. 

8  p.y.  Qnptato. 

TMUitSDAY,  Jen.  9.-8  r.x.  Royal  IniUtaUon :  *' A  Soap 
Bnbble,  VI.,"  by  Prof.  Dewar. 

T  1-.U.  London  iMtiLtitlon  :  *>  lUe  Endlih  Stem  as  It  is," 
by  Pnf.  U.  Uorlay. 

»VM.  UatbematlCRl :  "On  a  Theorem  In  E1tipUoFunc> 
tlona,"  by  Prof.  Ceyley ;  "  On  ft  new  Uodilar  Sana- 
tion." by  Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Hmlth. 

81-.M.  HiBtorioal:  Characfatrittioa  of  CelUc  SetU*Tnente 
on  the  Border*  of  the  Uedlcenanenn,"  bT  Htfen  Tajtor : 
"  Eerly  History  of  Bonirar]-,"  by  E.  O.  Latbam. 

8.80  P.ii.  Boyal :  "Researohea  on  the  Action  of  omnlc 
Snbtancrs  on  the  nltra-vloM  Rays  of  tin  BpeTtram." 
by  W.  N.  Hartley ;  •*  On  tbe  dcetn>-ina(netiB  ThWH? 
of  the  Befleotion  and  Befrsction  of  light,"  br  O.  F. 
FltsOeiald ;  "  On  dry  Tag,"  by  Dr.  Frankland ;  "  Kote 
on  the  Ineqnalltlei  of  the  IHunial  Bamn  of  the  De- 
clination Ua«net  ae  recorded  at  Uu  XeW  Obaermtory." 
by  B,  Stewart  and  W.  Dodnaon ;  "  Soma  Ezperinienta 
aa  Metallic  RellecUon,'*  by  Sir  John  Conrny. 

8.30  P.M.  Antlqnariaa. 
PRioAT,  Jan.  10.— 8  p.u.  Astrononitoal.  Qoakett. 

8P.H.  New  Sbakapera:  "On  Um  Caaket  Btrfiy  In  n* 
Mrr^Htttf  Veakt,"  by  J.  Pierce;  "Animal  wtiu 
Hnman  Natnre  In  Kimg  Lear,"  by  the  Bar.  J.  Klrk- 
naii. 

eATDRDir,  Jan.  II.— «.4Spjc.  Botanic 


SCIENCE. 

BECEKT  AUEBICAN  AlfTHBOPOLOaT. 

Die  Caltiirlunder  dea  Altpn  America.  Von 

A.  Baatian.    (Berlin:  Weidmann.) 
Contrihiitimis  to  Nnrih  American  Bthnology. 

Volnme  I.     (Washington :  Government 

Printing  Office.) 
Ethnology   and  PhiJohgy  of  the  Hidatea 

Itidians.     By    Washington  Matthews. 

(Washington :     Government  Printing 

Office.) 

Db.  Adolf  Bastian,  the  anthropologist  and 
traveller,  has  lately  made  a  jear*8  jonrney 
in  quest  of  relics  of  American  cnltnre  for 
the  Berlin  Mnaeum,  an  account  of  which 
■expedition  forma  part  of  his  present  work. 
Naturally,  mnch  of  his  journal  turns  on  the 
incidents  of  antiquity-hunting.  In  a  cottage 
in  Columbia,  he  traded  with  the  women  for 
the  stone  spindle*  whorls  which  bad  belonged 
to  their  ancestresses,  and  which  serve  them 
still  to  spin  their  yam,  though  in  this  lazy 
modem  age  they  wonder  at  anybody  taking 
t&e  trouble  to  Itore  a  hole  in  such  hard  stnff. 
So  he  has  a  (ale  to  tell  of  his  roagh  journey 
from  Biebamba  in  qneit  of  a  find  of  engraved 
bronze  hatchets :  how,  after  thrills  of  hope 
and  fear,  be  at  last  secured  them,  bought  up 
already  for  old  metal,  but  luckily  not  yet 
gone  to  pot.  Of  religion  in  Spanish  America, 
Dr.  Bastian  has  cnrions  information  to  give. 
Thus,  from  the  archaeologist's  point  of  view, 
he  notices  the  "nagualism,"  or  remains  of 
old  Mexican  worship  and  magic,  still  to  be 
found  in  Guatemala,  where  successors  of  the 
ancient  priests  still  keep  their  calendar  in 
twenty-daymontbs,  and  recite  the  prayers  and 
bum  the  copal-incense  in  secluded  places  on 
the  mountains  to  the  old  native  gods,  as  in 
times  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 
Like  most  modern  German  philosophers.  Dr. 
Bastian  has  been  driven  by  the  Ultramontane 
movement  at  home  into  active  dislike  of  the 
Roman  Church  everywhere,  and  its  peculiar 
developments  in  America  give  him  many 


openings  for  a  hit,  as  when  he  notices  the 
letter-mix  where  the  ladies  of  Santiago 
posted  oommnnicaticHu  to  the  Virgin  Mar^, 
reoetnng  verbal  replies  from  the  priest  in 
cbai^ ;  or  when  he  perplena  one's  notions 
of  personality  by  the  account  of  that  &cti(m- 
fight  in  Mexico  where  the  Madonna  was 
divided  against  herself,  appearing  as  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe  on  the  banners  of  one 
side  and  as  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Remedies 
on  the  other.  Interspersed  with  Dr.  Bastian's 
experiences,  his  journal  contains  many  re- 
marks  on  ethnological  matters.  Once,  in 
Guatemala,  when  he  got  off  his  horse  to 
wash  in  a  brook,  he  asked  an  Indian  to  hold 
the  bridle,  but  he  would  not;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  many  of  the  Indians  have  never 
yet  taken  to  horses.  This  state  of  things 
leads  our  author  to  notice  the  extraordinary 
effect  the  horses  of  the  Spaniards  had  on 
the  natives  of  America,  who,  even  when  they 
might  have  stood  their  ground  against  the 
mere  armed  man,  fled  before  the  centaur 
man -and -horse,  all  the  more  that  they 
thought  his  mouth,  bleeding  from  the  bit, 
was  red  with  the  blood  of  men  he  had  torn. 
Again,  crossing  passes  in  Peru,  Dr.  Bastian 
carefally  noted  the  stimalating  action  of  the 
coca,  chewed  by  the  native  barden.carriers 
in  successive  doses  to  help  them  through 
their  severe  tasks.  The  action  of  the  quid 
of  coca  is  80  regular  that  the  coeada  becomes 
a  definite  measure  of  time  and  distance,  the 
stimulation  (which  begins  in  eight  to  ten 
minutes  from  placing  the  leaves  in  the 
month)  lasting  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
minutes,  and  sinking  unless  the  dose  is 
renewed — a  time  which  represents  about  two 
kilometres  up  the  mountoin,  or  three  kilo- 
metres on  level  ground.  The  larger  part 
of  Dr.  Bastian's  volomoa  is  a  repertory  of 
informatiou  on  the  ancient  civilisations  of 
America,  collected  from  all  manner  of  books 
and  manascripts,  with  much  valuable  com- 
ment. As  is  usnal  with  Dr.  Bastian's  work, 
it  is  voluminous  and  difficult  of  reference,  so 
that  its  appearance  makes  it  the  more 
desirable  that  its  author  should  carry  out 
his  intention  of  publishing  an  index  to  his 
whole  works.  These  must  now  amount  to 
towards  ten  thousand  pages,  and  anthro- 
pologists would  be  thankful  for  the  volume 
of  register  which  would  make  them  available 
for  consultation. 

The  United  States  Geographical  and 
Geological  Survey  publishes  a  first  volume 
of  ethnological  papers,  all  valuable.  Mr. 
Dall's  examination  of  the  shell-heaps  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  leads  him  to  cnrions  in- 
fereuces  as  to  the  history  of  the  population 
from  whose  meals  they  accumulated.  These 
shell-heaps,  which  extend  over  tracts  of 
many  acres,  show  three  layers.  The  lowest 
consists  principally  of  shell  and  spines  of  an 
Sehiniu  such  as  is  still  eaton  raw  by  the 
natives.  Anyone  who  has  eaten  at  Nice 
what  there  is  to  eat  of  a  sea-urchin  may 
imagine  the  vast  number  required  to  feed 
even  a  single  &mily  ;  yet  so  great  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  their  remains  that  Mr.  Dall 
reckons  2,000  years  for  the  duration  of  the 
earliest  period  of  inhabitation  of  the  islands 
by  wandering  coast-folk  of  very  low  culture  : 
this  he  calls  the  littoral  period.  Above  this 
deposit  lies  a  layer  where  fish-bones  pre- 
dominate, showing  a  change  of  life,  or  the 


arrival  of  new  tribes  sabsisting  on  fishing, 
but  probably  eating  their  fish  raw,  a  habit 
which,  indmd,  largely  prevailed  till  lately, 
for  the  old  men  asoribe  the  diseases  which 
have  afflicted  modem  generations  to  the  per. 
niciona  practice  of  cooking  food.  It  is  re* 
markable,  however,  that  Mr.  Dall  finds  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  use  of  fire  till  the 
close  of  this  second  or  fishing-period,  as  he 
names  it.  Improvement  in  weapons,  &c., 
took  place,  as  the  specimens  show,  and  in 
the  uppermost  or  mammalian  layer  the 
remains  found,  with  their  barpoon^heads, 
skin-dressers,  ivory  tags  for  skin-boats,  lip- 
ornaments,  &o.,  indicate  the  condition  of  a 
population  of  hunters  and  fishers  up  to  the 
highest  level  of  the  Eskimo  or  Innuit  race, 
to  which  the  Aleuts  are  reckoned  to  belong. 
Mr.  Dall's  conclusions,  if  sound,  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  development  of 
civilisation,  so  that  his  evidence  from  the 
Aleutian  Bhell-hea[.8  deserves  careful  si^ 
ing.  In  another  paper  he  discnsaea  the 
origin  of  this  Eskimo  or  Innait  race,  which 
he  agrees  with  Dr.  Rink  in  considering  as 
the  outermost  wave  of  population  driven  up 
to  the  northern  coasts  from  thrf  more  hos- 
pitable central  regions  of  North  America. 
Here  he  joins  issue  with  Mr.  Markham's 
theory  of  their  migration  from  Asia,  at 
the  same  time  pointing  out  that  his 
question  is  that  of  where  the  Innuit 
last  came  from,  not  the  remote  problem 
of  the  absolute  origin  of  the  American 
races,  probably  from  the  Old  World.  This 
volume  cootains  a  valuable  aocount  of  the 
Ohinnks  and  other  rude  north- western  tribes 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  late  George 
Gibbs,  who,  of  all  ethnologists,  perhaps  knew 
them  best.  In  some  respects  they  were 
down  at  a  low  barbaric  level,  as  in  nut  spin- 
ning the  yarn  for  their  blankets,  but  twist- 
ing the  wool  by  rolling  on  the  thigh.  Bat 
in  other  matters  thty  were  comparatively 
advanced,  as  in  having  a  kind  of  were-geld, 
so  many  blankets  being  the  recognised  com- 
pensation for  injuring  or  slaying  a  man. 
The  Staklamish  declare,  like  their  betters, 
that  their  country  is  the  navel  of  the  world. 
The  slave-holding  Chinaks  bare  strong  no- 
tions of  politeness,  for  they  say  that  their 
first  slave  was  a  man  who  went  out  to 
dinner  and  was  so  rude  as  to  find  fault  with 
the  cooking  of  the  fish;  the  company  de- 
bated whether  this  ill-bred  person  sbould  be 
killed,  but  it  was  settled  that  be  should  fiir 
ever  serve  his  insulted  host,  after  which  they 
took  to  making  other  slaves.  It  is  curious  to 
find  among  these  tribes  an  English  custom 
mentioned  in  books  of  the  last  century. 
When  a  couple  of  Chinuk  canoes  meet,  they 
stop  "to  chaff  one  another  in  a  style  that 
would  electrify  a  Thames  waterman."  Vo- 
cabularies of  little-known  languages  of  N.". 
America  are  also  contained  in  this  volume. 

A  smaller  volume  by  Mr.  Matthews  con- 
tains a  Qrommar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Hidatsa  langoage.  This  tribe,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Minnetarees,  forms  a  trio 
with  the  Arickaras  and  Mandans.  the  three 
even  living  aa  neighbonrs  in  the  sa^^ 
village  and  intermarrying,  yet  keeping  their 
tribes  and  languages  distinct.  These  peop» 
have  long  been  well  known  through  Catlin 

_•  i.  __j  J  J  nnint  Oi 


pictures  and  deacriptions,  and  one  point  o 
interest  in  the  excellent  introduotorv  acconn 
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i  tbe  tribes  in  qnertion  ia  ita  general  oon- 
jimtioo  tX  CatUn  as  tmstwoithy,  eTen  in 
bis  uccmnt  of  Uie  Mandan  initiation-tortnre 
U  banging  by  spKnters  throngh  tbe  flesh, 
and  the  yet  more  extraordinary  perform- 
aoces  of  tbe  Okeepa  at  the  del n(;r&- festival. 
Ooabt  bas  been  thrown  on  Catlin's  veracity 
ai  to  these.  Not  only,  boweTer,  does  Prince 
Mu  TOoNen fried  corroborate  him,bnt  it  no  w 
^^lein  from  Mr.  Matthews  that  tbe  Mandan 
■*aHc"  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  cmel  and 
mfftie  rites  are  still  performed,  though  in  a 
i^dff  tana.  As  a  single  specimen  from 
tbuTdnme  may  be  taken  the  following  paa- 
4ge,vliicfa  shows  how  entirely  the  doctrine 
of  sod!  as  a  pbyaioal  theory  of  life  ia  at 
howin  the  lower  lerda  of  cnltare : — 

-II  B  beUered^  W  some  of  tbe  Hidatsa  that 
idTlunu  being  has  four  souls  in  one.  Thev 
fc-MOt  In-  the  phflDomeaa  of  gradu^  deatli, 
fia  tha  extremitias  are  apparentir  dead  while 
catdousoeu  remains,  hj  aapposin^r  the  four  soola 
10  deput,  ooe  aftw  another,  nt  different*  times. 
When  dissolution  is  complete,  they  say  that  nil 
tbe  xnU  are  frooe,  and  hare  joined  toj^etber  again 
falfide  the  body.  I  have  beard  a  MinneUrea 
qnittlj  diacuwinjr  this  doctrine  with  an  Aasinne- 
Ww,  whp  belMved  in  only  one  soul  to  each' 

Edwabd  B.  Ttlor. 


THE  LITB  KABQinS  OP  TWEKDDALB. 

AznrB,3fsrqitis  of  Tweeddale,  whom  sudden  and 
amrted  death  took  place  at  Chisleborst  on 
SMditlirt,wa8  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval  Society, 
the  PnsideDt  of  the  Zoological  Socfetr,  and  a 
4iini|uihed  man  of  science.    Lord  l^weeddale 
^  t  fwnl  and  extensive  acc|uaintance  with 
MtonltetoTTjbut  devoted  his  pnncipal  attention 
t-  onnltt^T,  in  which  branch  he  was  a  most 
w<ri«.  He  was,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of 
k'dMthowofthe  best^utboritiea,  if  notquitetha 
aiiiiy  one,  on  tbe  birds  of  India  and  the  Eastern 
Artiipel^;  and  his  loss  will  be  severelT  felt  by 
bluther  naturalists  in  their  particular  field,  as 
tMTWersiccualomed  to  refer  to  him  for  informa- 
tLXiMdaasistance  of  all  sorts,  which  was  always 
i».«tlibflil]y  Bupplied. 

\M  Tveeddale  acquired  his  Bcientific  tastes  in 
lodii,  when  he  proceeded  about  1844— beinjr 
^  i6e  Hon.  Arthur  Hay,  aod  an  officer  in  the 
'•rnadicr  Guards— aaai(fo<^20-eatnp  to  his  father, 
«M  Wis  Oovenior  of  Madras.  Duriog  the 
f^uH>»nipuf;mori84&<6  he  joined  the  staff 
"f  Uni  Ilardintre  aa  eitm  md^-^e-camp,  and  was 
Fwnt  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon  and  other  en- 
^ranentB.  When  the  war  was  over  Arthur 
r  'I"**  Europeans  to  explore 

'  uhinePB,  then  added  to  the  dominions  ofRunjeet 
lad  proceeded  aa  far  as  Leh  and  Iskardo, 
murain^  by  the  Deosai  plains— at  that  epoch  a 
Jew  asd  moBt  adventurous  joaraey.  Duriof;  his 
•i^iM  career  constant  attention  was  paid  to 
*"«ml<«y,  intimacy  and  correspondence  were 
JIB  sp  with  Jerdon,  Elliot,  and  other  well- 
wttnliidUo  and  home  naturalists,  and  several 
f     wen  commnnicated  by  him  to  the  Madras 

tbe  next  years  of  his  life  Lord  Walden, 
Tjl^iBeon  the  death  of  his  eUer  brother, 
^  Gifford,  was  too  much  eagi^ad  with  his 
=J«WT  doties  and  other  matters  to  be  able  to  do 

Jcientific  work.  But  on  retiri^r  ftnm  the 
^  ia  IWJO  he  commenced  anew  a  collection  of 

Md  omiUiol<4rical  books,  and  became  a  con- 
•oat  contributor  to  tbe  Ibia,  the  Zoolofrical 
J^}7*  ftwwrfin^and  Trantactiong,  tbe  AnnaU 
'fyMtunt  HiUory,  aod  other  periodicals.  In 

we  6nd  fifteea,  in  1878  thirteen,  memoirs 
*="P*P«i,sc«6  of  them  of  considerable  lenfrth, 
e«tnb«ud  to  these  journals,  principally  relating 


to  the  Inrda  of  India  and  the  Asiatic  Archipeli^o. 
The  most  remarkable  of  them  were,  perhaps,  his 
ecsavs  on  the  birds  of  Celebes  and  on  the  birds  of 
tbe  Philippines,  in  tbe  Zoolojrical  Sociehr's  Trnnt- 
nctiona,  which  will  ever  remain  standard  works  of 
reference  on  these  subjects. 

Lord  Tweeddale  was  elected  President  of  tbe 
Zoological  Society  in  1868,  having  been  peviously 
a  member  of  the  Council.  He  died  at  his  English 
residence,  Walden  Cottage,  Cbislehurst,  on  the 
S9th  ult,  after  a  rery  short  illoeas  from  conges- 
Uoo  of  the  lungs,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-five. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


0VOLO«T, 

The  Silurian  Fomla  of  Gariwii.— Geologists  and 
palaeoatolo^ts  have  lonfr  been  familiar  with  a 
complicated  series  of  Silurian  stmta  occurriufr  in  the 
DeiKhboarhood  of  Girvan,  in  Ayrshire.  Although 
much  has  been  written  on  tbe  district  and  on  ita 
fossils,  nothing  like  a  comprehensive  description  of 
its  geology  and  palaeontolofry  hns  yet  appeared. 
It  was  therefore  considered  by  Dr.  Alleyne 
Nicholson  and  Mr.  Etheridge,  jun.,  that  useful 
work  would  be  accomplished  by  a  systematic  re* 
view  of  the  Girran  fossils.  They  accordingly 
applied  to  tbe  Royal  Society  for  assistance  from  the 
Govemmentgraiit,  and,  tbA  application  having  been 
favourably  received,  thev  eommrnced  the  study  of 
Mrs.  Robert  Gray's  cabinet.  This  cabinet  con- 
tains tbe  richest  known  assemblage  of  the  orgimic 
remains  of  the  Oirvan  area.  The  first  fasciculus 
of  their  monograph,  which  has  just  been  issned 
by  Messts.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  deals  with  the 
protozoans,  with  the  corals,  and  with  some  of  tbe 
crustaceans.  All  the  new  or  imperfectly-known 
forms  are  fully  dpscribed.and  in  most  cases  figured. 
Several  new  genera  have  been  established  by  tbe 
autburs,  such  as  Lj/opjra  and  Sinttcopora,  among 
the  corals.  A  description  of  the  fossil  rhizopod, 
S'lccammina  Carteri,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  11.  R, 
Brady ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from  this 
description  that  the  ranae  of  Snccammina  is  now 
extended  from  tbe  Carboniferous  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  strata.  Some  other  minute  fossils,  occur- 
ring abundantly  in  the  Crtighead  limestone,  and 
resembling  certain  organisms  of  the  geous  Hypn-- 
fimmina  obtained  during  the  ChaUengn-  Expedi- 
tion, are  provisionally  described  under  the  new 
generic  name  of  Gtrirmelta.  The  letterpress  of 
this  monograph  is  accompanied  by  nine  litho- 
graphic plates  admirably  executed  by  Dr.  Nichol- 
son and  Mr.  Berjeau.  SVe  understand  that  one  of 
tbe  authors,  Mr.  Etheridge,  jun.,  has  been  re- 
cently ^nsferred  from  tbe  Geological  Survey  of 
Scotland  to  the  geological  department  of  the 
BriUsh  Museum,  where  his  extensive  acquaiutance 
with  foMil  organisms  will  be  available  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  palaeontological  eollectioDS. 

Prof.  Dana  on  Lithology. — In  some  recent 
numbers  of  tbe  American  Journal  of  Science^ 
Prof.  Dana  has  published  his  views  on  certain 
points  of  lithology,  which  deserve  the  respectful 
attention  of  all  geolofrista.  He  holds  that  dia- 
tincUons  of  kind  between  different  rocks  should 
be  baaed  on  differences  in  chemical  and  minera> 
logical  constitution;  while  differences  of  texture 
form  no  basis  for  specific  distinction,  and  give  rise 
only  to  varietiet.  Thus  the  term  porphyry  should 
never  be  used  as  a  specific  designation,  since  a 
porphyritac  stractuie  is  of  little  more  consequence 
than  a  coarse  or  a  fine-gnuned  structure.  No 
ground  ucista  for  the  distinction  sometimes  recog- 
nised between  the  tUd«r  and  younger  eruptive 
rncka ;  the  younger  being  essentially  Bimilar  to 
the  older  in  chemical  and  mineralogical  com- 
position, aod  differing  only  in  characters  of 
secondary  importance,  such  as  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  prevalence  of  sultterial  eruptions  in  these 
later  times.  As  it  is  not  easy,  with  the  micro- 
scope and  tbe  polariscope,  to  distinguish  between 
the  several  triclinic  felspars,  the  use  of  the  term 
ptoffioelau  haa  been  favoured  by  petrologists ;  and 


thus  a  word  of  very  wide  significance,  including 
several  distinct  kinds  of  felspar,  has  come  to  be 
employed  as  though  it  were  tne  name  of  a  definite 
mineral  species.  This  practice  is  strongly  con- 
demned by  Prof.  Dana,  who  utters  a  timely  warn- 
ing of  the  danger  which  is  likely  to  arise  from  rely- 
ing too  much  upon  microscopic  work  and  neglect- 
ing chemical  investigation.  "  Lithology,"  he  says, 
"  is  to  receive  hereafter  its  greatest  advances  through 
chemical  analyses ;  for  chemistry  alone  can  clear 
away  the  dounts  the  microscope  leaves,  and  so 
give  that  completeness  to  the  SoiflDce  of  Bocks 
which  Geology  requires  for  right  and  eomprehen- 
uve  conclusions." 

Recent  Noticet  of  Irish  tmd  British  Eocks. — 
Two  interesting  rocks  from  Ireland  have  lately 
been  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  tbe  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  by  Prof.  Von  Lasaulx,  of  Breelau. 
One  of  these  is  the  quarto-trachyte  of  Tardree 
Monntaio,  eo.  Antrim,  in  which  tridymite  has 
been  discovered,  aa  already  noticed  in  these 
colamns.  The  optical  charactera  by  which  Von 
Lasaulx  has  shown  that  tridymite  is  Inazial,  and 
therefore  not  hexagonal,  are  not  so  well  shown  in 
the  Irish  rock  as  m  some  other  trachytes.  The 
trachyte  of  Tardree  contains,  in  addition  to  tridy- 
mite, sanidine,  plagiodUse,  quarts,  hiotite,  mag- 
netite, epidote,  and  apatite.  These  minerals  are 
embedded  in  a  micro-crj'stalline  paste,  which  may 
be  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  felspar,  quartz,  and 
tridymite.  Tbe  rock  has  been  analysed  by  Mr. 
Hardman,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 
The  second  rock  which  Von  Lasaulx  describes  is  an 
olimnt-yahbro  from  the  Carlinfrford  Mountains,  co. 
Down,  It  contains  anorthiteandapyroxenic  mineral 
which  appears  from  optical  characters  to  be  diallage. 
The  olivine  is  associated  with  much  magnetite, 
and  is  partly  altered  into  a  green  fibrous  material 
like  serpentine. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Geological  j^ociety  Prof.  Bonney  deMiribed  a 
number  of  rocks  from  the  Kendal  and  Sedbergh 
districts,  which  have  been  included  under  the 
general  name  of  mica-trap.  Some  of  tbe  rocks 
which  he  has  examined  exhibit  a  crystalline 
structure,  and  one  of  theea  is  described  as  uiinette 
while  tbe  others  are  referred  to  kersantite;  of 
those  which  exhibit  a  micro-crystalline  or  crypto- 
crystalline  base,  eight  are  cited  as  minette-feUites 
and  the  others  aa  kersantite-porphyrite.  It  is 
sufficient  to  refer  briefiy  to  these  recent  researches 
in  petrology  without  burdening  our  columns  with 
further  technical  details. 

New  Permian  Vertebrata. — In  a  paper,  "Sur 
les  reptiles  des  temps  primaires,"  published  lately 
in  the  Comptes  Rmdus  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  M.  A.  Gandry  describes  two  new  genera 
from  tbe  Permian  schists  which  are  worked  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Autua  in  the  Department  of 
the  Saone-et-Loire.  One  of  the  new  fossils  he 
I  describes  ss  Pleuronoura  Pellati,  and  the  other  as 
Euchyrosauntt  Eoc/tei,  the  specific  name  in  each 
case  referring  to  the  discoverer  of  tbe  remains  in 
question.  Tbe  bone  on  which  EucHyroaavrut  is  es- 
tablished is  a  humerus  of  unusud  form,  with  a  pro- 
minent deltoidal  crest,  and  resembles  the  bone  of  a 
carnivorous  mammal.  M.Gaadrv  also  contributes 
some  details  respecting  tbe  vertefraeof^cCtnorfon, 
a  genus  which  was  originally  described  in  lo07. 
The  body  of  each  vertebra  cjosists  of  three  dis- 
tinct elements — an  inferior  bone,  and  two  lateral 
bones  which  the  author  propoaea  to  call  pleuro- 
ctntra. 

Prof,  Cop^s  Secent  Setear^ea. — Haviiig  re- 
ceived a  number  of  specimena  from  the  Miocene 
beds  of  Oregon,  Prof.  Cope  has  been  able  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of 
these  strata.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Palaeon- 
tological Bulletin  he  describes  a  large  number  of 
new  species  and  five  new  genera.  The  latter  are 
named  Entoptychtts,  Pleurolicus,  and  MentMumyt, 
among  the  Rodents ;  Temnocyon,  a  carnivorous 
genus ;  and  Stylonus,  a  perisaodactylous  ungulate. 
The  same  industrious  palaeontologist  has  com- 
municated to  the  Nationil  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
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New  Ytak  a  ptper  oa  Iub  new  gronp  of  Tilero- 
morpha.  Thu  u  the  name  that  he  heetows  upon 
an  order  of  fosfdl  reptiles  which  includea  the 
Anomodontia  and  the  Peltfcostturia,  aod  which  he 
feels  jusUSed  ia  eeparating  from  the  order  Rkyn- 
t^oe^tkiUia.  The  group  rnieroiiiorpha  is  regarded 
hr  Cope  as  approaching  to  the  mamniBlia  more 
closely  than  any  other  diTision  of  reptiles,  and  as 
representing  probably  its  ancentral  group.  The 
approximation  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  scapular 
and  pelvic  arches,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
Scftiana,  one  of  the  most  lowly-organised  mam- 
mals. Prof.  Cope  also  points  out  that  the  (Us- 
eovery  of  the  Pelycotattria  establishes  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  earliest  land-yertebrates 
poasessed  a  chorda  dortalie. 

Th*  Nonoich  Geologieal  Society. — This  society, 
which  was  eetahlished  upwards  of  fourteen  years 
ago  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Gunn  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Taylor,  has  recently  commeuced  to  publish  its 
Proceedingt.  The  second  number,  which  is  now 
before  ua,  containa  an  interestiDg  address  on  the 
geology  of  Norfolk  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  the 
Fneident  of  the  aodety.  Mr.  Woodward's 
&mily  has  long  been  hononrably  aaaoeiated  with 
geological  work  in  Norfollc ;  and  this  fiict  con- 
amrea  with  his  own  position,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Geological  Surrey  stationed  in  the  t»unty,  to 
give  peculiar  appropriateDess  to  lus  election  and 
Talae  to  his  adoreas. 


XFTEOBOLOeT. 


The  B^um  betioem  ths  Wind  and  the  Baro- 
metrical Oradient. — ^In  the  Jburna/of  the  Austrian 
Meteoiol<^rKal  Sodety  for  November  15  Dr. 
Eoppen  gna  an  iateresting  aecmont  of  some  eariy 
detarmiaatioBS  of  this  relation  wUch  he  has  di»- 
covered.  The  first  appeared  in  1863,  in  Poggen- 
dorff's  AnmUen,  and  was  made  by  nof.  Adolph 
Erman.  The  investigation  was  made  in  connexion 
with  an  endeavour  to  improve  tlie  formula  for 
baromeUical  levelling,  Erman  finding  that  the 
coaches  of  equal  barometrical  pressure  were  not 
horizontal,  and  that  every  disturbance  of  this 
horizontality  was  accompanied  by  a  definite  wind. 
If  the  diatrioution  of  pressure  was  irregular,  the 
wind  was  raiiaUe,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  deter- 
mine the  angle  made  by  tiie  direction  of  the  wind 
with  what  is  called  nowadays  the  gradieot,  and 
his  figures  agree  very  cloe^y  with  those  now 
adopted.  In  accordance  with  Clement  Ley  and 
Hoffmeyer,he  finds  that  the  north-west  winds  have 
the  least  inclination  to  the  isobars,  and  the 
soatherly  winds  the  greatest.  The  second  paper 
is  one  m  Dr.  Dippe,  sod  appeared  in  the  Sta- 
tiatica  of  Mechlenlni^  for  1860  (Elefc  2).  Its 
subject  is  the  inequalities  of  the  barometrical 
leadings  at  adjacent  stations  on  the  same  level, 
and  the  relation  between  theae  inequalities  and 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds.  The  dis- 
cussion was  carried  out  most  carefully,  and  the 
author  discovered  that  the  barometrical  difierence 
between  two  stations,  A  and  B,  was  greatest,  not 
when  the  wind  blew  from  A  to  B,  but  when  its 
direction  made  an  angle  with  the  line  joining  the 
stations ;  and  he  remarked  that  this  deviation 
f^m  a  ladial  direction  was  always  in  the  sense  of 
Dove's  Law  of  Rotation.  His  results  are  very 
&irly  satisfactory,  according  to  the  newest  ac- 
cepted figures. 

iStorttu  in  India  with  Increated  Atmospherical 
Prmure. — Prof.  Eliot,  the  meteorological  reporter 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  bos  published,  in 
Part  II.  of  the  Metemwoffieat  Afemoin,  a 
paper  on  certain  storms,  during  which  the  diurnal 
march  of  the^  barometer  ma  reversed.  These 
storms,  of  which  several  are  cited,  the  later  ones 
bung  illustrated  by  baro^wns  and  tiiemK^^ranu. 
all  agree  in  these  particulars:  a  sodden  rise  of 
the  barometer,  accompanied  by  a  faU  of  10^  or 
12°  in  the  thermometer;  a  reduction  of  hu- 
midity, and  a  squall  of  wind  from  a  nor- 
therly point:  and  they  are  all  followed  by 
IteaTj  xain.  Prot  faiot  explaina  them  on  the 


idea  that  a  reduction  of  prenam  ttkm  plaes  orar 
Bengal  and  a  compensating  cnnoit  of  aataiated 
air  sets  in  from  the  Bay,  but  this  ia  checked  and 
interrupted  by  a  dowo-rush  of  cold  air  belonging 
to  the  return  current,  by  which,  as  Blaaford  saya 
in  his  Windi  of  Northern  India,  the  equilibrium 
of  pressure  in  Nortiiem  Hindostan  is  maintained. 
The  photographic  records  resemble  very  closely 
tbe  traces  shown  by  the  plates  of  the  Qaarterly 
Weather  Reports  of  sudden  storms,  such  as  that  of 
February  12, 1869. 

Th«  Sise  of  lUnn-ffauffa, — Prof.  Mohn  baa  pub- 
lished his  Report  to  the  projected  CoDirreBs  at 
Rome  on  the  question  of  the  most  apprcmriate 
size  of  rain-gauges.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  Congreea  of  Vienna  in  1873  proposed  an  area 
of  ^th  of  a  square  mdtre,  and  a  height  above 
the  ground  ranging  from  3  to  4'5  feet.  Prof. 
Mohn  has  pointed  out  that  not  only  Britisl^ 
meteorologists,  but  those  in  many  other  countries, 
have  adopted  gauges  smaller  Uian  the  size  just 
prescribed,  and  he  finally  decides  in  &Tonr  of 
smaller  gauges,  [oovided  the  diameter  is  not  less 
than  three  inches.  The  best  height  according  to 
hhn  is  such  as  will  just  eiwure  freedom  from  being 
snowed  up,  amd  also  avoid  in-aplashiog  from  this 
ground  in  heavy  rain. 

The  Climate  of  Egypt.— Id  the  Sitaungabmi^e 
of  the  Vienna  Academy  for  March  Herr  EosUivv 
has  published  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  daily  and 
annual  march  of  temperature  at  Suet  and  Port 
Said.  These  two  stations,  although  close  together, 
exhibit  great  differeiftM  of  climate,  the  former 
being  continental  and  the  latter  oceanic  in  type. 
The  instruments  were  sent  out  by  M.  Lesseps,  and 
the  account  of  their  erection  and  exposure  is 
given  by  G.  Rayet  in  the  Atiae  MSt6orologique  of 
the  Pans  Observatory  for  1868.  The  results  have 
been  worked  out  with  all  possible  care,  and  a 
plate,  showing  the  carves  of  daily  range  for  both 
stations  for  the  four  mid-seasonal  months — 
January,  April,  Julv,  and  October — exhibits  at  a 
glance  the  most  striking  contrasts  of  the  climate. 
These  are  mainly  produced  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  much  more  cloud  at  Port  Said  than  at  Suez, 
for  in  summer  the  prevalent  northerly  winds  are 
charged  with  moisture  at  the  former  station  and 
produce  on  an  average  six  or  seven  cloudy  days 
per  month,  while  at  Suez  tbe  moisture  has  been 
removed  from  the  air  by  its  passage  over  the  dry 
heated  seal,  and  the  number  of  doudy  days  per 
month  is  not  more  than  two. 

The  TempertOtare  of  Aaatria.  —  In  the  same 
number  of  the  Sitxangaberichte  the  same  gentle- 
man, HerrKostiivy,  has  published  the  nonnal  Five- 
Day  Temperature  Meana  for  twenty-four  stations 
in  tbe  Austrian  Empire,  as  a  supplement  to 
Jelinek's  paper  in  tbe  Sitzungtberichte  for  1869, 
containing  similar  data  for  eighty-eight  stations. 
Thanks  to  the  energetic  management  of  the  0 an- 
tral Aostalt  at  VieDoa,  the  climate  of  Austria  is 
known  better  than  tiiat  of  almost  any  other 
coQDtry. 

The  Climate  of  the  Engadin. — Germany  is  es- 
pecially rich  in  Bath  literature,  and  one  of  tiie 
recent  works  published  by  Enke,  in  Stuttgart,  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  way  of  meteorology. 
The  Curverein  of  the  Engadin  proposed  the  subject 
of  the  influence  of  that  locality  on  health  as  a  prize 
essay,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Lud wig,"  a 
resident  physician  in  Fontresina.  Much  of  the 
work  is  strictly  medical,  but  the  strictly  meteor- 
ological portion  occupies  fifty  pages.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  discussion  are  unusually  abundant, 
for  at  several  villagee  in  the  district  observations 
have  been  made  on  the  Swiis  princi^  for  many 
Tears,  aud  all  of  these  have  been  utdised  by  Dr. 
Ludwig.  The  results  are  espeeiallj  interesting, 
for  we  do  not  possess  from  any  district  in  Europe, 
at  an  equal  elevation,  at  all  so  rich  a  mass  of  in- 

*  Bat  Oberengadin  in  a^aem  Eii^hus  atif  Gesmd- 
heit  mtd  Lehe».  Ton  Dr.  J.  M.  Ludwig.  (Stottgart : 
Eake.)   14S  pp.,  8vD. 


fomaatian.  The  obsarvations  on  acdar  ndktum 
are  very  intnesti^,  but  an,  imlbftiiiiately,  not 
comparable  with  those  taken  in  thia  coontiy,  owing 
to  Uie  dissimilarity  in  the  forma  of  instruments 
employed.  The  winter  is  naturally  very  cold.  On 
the  average  of  the  last  twelve  years,  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  three  winter  months  has  been 
above  the  freezing-point  only  twice  at  7  A-X., 
twenty  times  at  1  p.ic.,  «id  fo'nr  times  at  0 
and  only  four  days  in  each  winter  had  a  mean 
temperature  above  the  freezing-point. 

Eoaporiaien, — ^The  Utredit  Socie^  of  Science 
lately  proposed  aa  a  subject  for  a  prize  essay 
"  The  EvaporatiCHi  from  Various  Soils  and  Various 
Plants."  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  11. 
Miller,  formerly  of  Wisbech.  The  essay  has  now 
been  published,  and  contains  a  coniuderable 
amount  of  information  on,  the  evaporation  from 
several  plants,  eondocted  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
inventeo  by  Mr.  Miller,  but  with  yvrj  little  dia- 
cuasion  of  the  results. 


FINE  ART. 

THB  VrUTER  EXHIBinOH  OF  THB  GB08TX90R 
OALLBBT. 

{^Firit  Notice.) 

Thb  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  GroBvenorGalleiy 
was  opuied  to  the  public  on  Monday  last.  It 
contains  some  800  drawings  bv  Old  Masters,  and 
364  water-colour  drawings  by  living  British 
artists.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  moat  attractive  ex- 
hibition, and,  for  those  who  already  possess  a  fair 
knowled^  of  art,  an  instructive  one.  The 
number  of  contributors  this  year  is  far  greater 
than  last,  no  fewer  than  213  collections  being 
here  ^presented.  Mr.  John  Malcolm  takes  the 
lead  with  110  works;  while  Mr.  W.  Russell 
contributes  9S;  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  84; 
Mr.  B.  P.  Roupell,  82 ;  Mr.  J.  0.  BobiDSon,  49 ; 
tbe  Eari  of  Warwick,  47  ;  Mr.  B.  S.  IXolford,  36  ; 
Mr.  J.  Knowlea,  32 ;  and  Mr.  £.  Ohen^,  24— 
these  being  all  of  Old  Masters.  The  largest  col- 
lections of  mod^  British  water-colours  are  those 
of  Mr.  Preacott  Hewett  and  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
Roberts,  which  consist  respectively  of  47  and  of 
19  works.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  several 
foreign  collectors,  such  as  MM.  Raiset,  Dupleesis, 
and  Burty,  Mdmes.  Ingres  and  Flandrin,  have 
contributed  to  the  present  exhibition;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  number  of  foreign  contri- 
butors wilt  increase.  There  will  then  be  less  risk 
of  the  stores  on  which  we  shall  be  able  to  draw 
running  low,  which  will  inevitably  be  the  case 
in  a  few  years,  especially  if  the  Academy  continue 
their  exhibition  of  drawings.  At  the  riak  of  ap- 
pearing unthankful  to  Sir  Ooutts  Lindsay  for  the 
splendid  entertainment  with  which  he  has  supplied 
us,  we  vrould  st^gest  that  he  has  provided  too 
great  a  profnsion  of  good  things,  more  than 
anyone  can  well  examine  and  digest  in 
a  week.  Doubtless  exhibititms  such  as  last 
year's  and  this  are  a  very  great  boon,  and  ought 
to  improve  the  taste  of  the  public.  We  are, 
however,  convinced  that  they  would  be  far  more 
useful  if  tiiey  represented  dthsr  one  school  or 
one  epoch  of  art.  How  much  more  the 
public  would  learn  from  a  chronologically  ai^ 
ranged  series  of  the  works  of  any  one  great 
master  vrith  those  of  his  pupils  and  imitators; 
or,  again,  how  much  more  from  the  comparison 
of  tbe  works  of  contemporary  artists  of  different 
schools.  The  drawing-up  of  a  catalt^e  would 
then  be  a  less  wrduous  undertaking.  Recourse 
might  be  had  to  the  works  of  spedalists,  and 
comparatively  accurate  information  given;  whereas 
with  the  present  system,  when  sjl  schools  mw 
periods  are  iUustmted,  there  is  not  time  to  gather 
together,  much  less  to  eoDSult,  the  most  recent 
wnters;  and  so,  for  dates  and  such  like 
fbrmation,  recourse  is  had  to  Nagler,  Brywt, 
Siret,  or  some  other  general  dictionary,  tb« 
iaformatioo  in  which  is  always  behindhand, 
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npected.  Oar  remarks  apply  not  onlj  to 
.Vftlwliadiih  and  Italian  artists  of  tecondaiy 
ruk,  bat  area  to  such  masters  as  Holbein  and 
FiliMNOo  Uppi,  the  real  dates  of  whose  hlrth  and 
detu  hiTe  bwin  long  enoogfa  known. 

The  Old  Masters  fill  all  the  rooms  with  the  ez- 
ApBon  gf  tiia  west  or  largest  gallery ;  hut  even 
itK  tbey  have  invaded  the  screens.  Commencing 
in'Ji  the  east  gallery,  we  find,  first  of  all,  the 
mlf  IttHan  schools.   Here  one  of  the  first  oh- 
i«cu  that  strike  the  eje  is  a  splendid  design  for 
ftdttlioehy  A.  Mantegna,  drawn  with  wonderful 
£cih0aTeIIum  in  pen-and-bistre.  A  band  round 
be  cq,  kilf-w»  op,  is  occnpied  by  a  series  of 
n^Kti  from  the  Kainng  of  I^uutms  to  the 
CnnSinn ;  the  foot,  knop,  and  stem  are  occupied 
by  £ni»  of  jHvphets,  Apostles,  and  ai^els,  hut 
jdtipithe  most  exquisitely  b^utiful  portion  of 
[•  liie  foliage  interspersed  with  angeb  that 
the  cup.    Close  to  this  is  a  pen-and-bistre 
iawiig  of  the  Entombment,  differing  ia  some 
ft^wts  from  the  well-known  engraring  by  this 
vtoi  Beneath  are  hung  an  interesting  series  of 
Profletfi  and  Sibyls  by  an  artist  of  the  Paduan 
KiooL  Ott  this  side  of  the  gallery  are  some 
tiuaries  of  the  earlier  Sieuese  and  Florentine 
I  imoog  which  we  would  draw  attention 
to «  finished  (frawing  for  the  picture  of  the  Bepo- 
<dmst  FloreDcebT  Perugino,  from  the  collection 
kfthT General  Guise  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
ud  to  tta^  of  two  standing  figiues  by  the  same 
MKer,  punted  in  fresco  in  the  Sala  del  Cambio 
It  9tn^  beloDcing  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  also 
kis  a  Tery  U&-like  drawing  by  Masacdo  of  a 
rawmin,  seated  on  a  plank  and  drawing  in  a  book. 
Hoe  is  slgo  a  finely-conceived  severe  figure  of  a 
siint  kneeling  with  his  hands  joined,  by  an  un- 
kawn  ifienese  artiat.     Christ  Church  and  Mr. 
WUlimi  Raasell  exhibit  several  interesting  works 
hy  Tilij^  Lippi,  among  which  is  a  study 
the  jicture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Ma/fi 
a  the  Nitiontl  Gallery.     Lorenzo  di  Credi  "is 
wpnwi*^    some  half-dozen  drawings  of  fine 
Itaiitv.imwg  which  are  two  full-face  heads  of 
woiiiienlW  Christ  Church  and  Mr.  Malcohu, 
l/iBlioainlwthia  exhibition  falls  short  of  last 
Jtar's,  ha  irorks   are  nevertheless  sufficiently 
MWW  tai  important  to  form  a  noteworthy 
■■'"*<'f 48 collection;  the  greater  number  too 
« «w  ihown  to  the  public  for  the  fint  time, 
lb  final  of  dl  ia  a  cartoon  of  a  Bfodonna  and 
Kick  chalk,  heightened  with  white,  on 
■own  ptper,  though,  probably — owing  to  its  being 
timwiux  damaged — the  portraits  will  prove  more 
««wtiTe;  of  these  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  head 
<«  Twth,  in  red  chalk,  and  two  studies  (88  and 
Wi.  ue  fine  ezanaples.    The  attribution  to 
Uuurdoof  the  stately  bust  of  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bin  wiii^  we  should  thiuk,  be  contested, 
jfcii  Tesr'fl  display  of  Correggio's  drawings  is  both 
me  and  numerous ;  specially  noteworthy  are  a 
•tao.c  of  a  youth  holding  a  vessel  in  his  right 
hud,  u  black  and  red  chalk,  and  the  head  of  an 
nan  in  red  chalk,  both  lent  by  the  Earl  of 
nwwick.    Titian  and  Giorgione  follow,  five 
i-airmg«  being  attributed  to  the  latter,  though 
neater  number  are  probably  by  other 
;'«i«n  masten.    Thwe,  howerer,  the  author- 
uip  of  which  will  doubtless  be  discussed  hr 
Kchter,   are    of  high   quality   and  in- 
The  first,  lent  by  Mr.  Roupell,  is  entitled 


"  *V  ^  »  Btudy  for  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
■j^h«ading_  being  indicated  by  an  arch  on  the 
IV*'-  »nich  is  drawn  over  a  previous  study  of  a 
1  head.    The  other  two  are  from  Christ 
the  first,  drawn  with  the  point  of  the 
m  luatre  on  brown-tinted  paper,  being  a 
with  pictareeque  buOdings  in  the  half- 
J™»«.»»4a  iia-oS  range  of  mountains.  On 
oeimui  the  foreground  are  three  youtq^men,  one 
mtf  to  the  mountains,  another  to  the  left  out 
» the  Gaaie,  while  the  third  heaitotes  which  to 


accompany,  but  appears  about  to  go  with  the 
latter.    The  second  drawing',  in  sepia  on  reddish 
paper,  represents  two  lovers  seated  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree  on  the  right ;  the  youth  phiving  on  a  man- 
doline, the  maiden  with  a  flute  m  her  right  hand, 
resttng  her  left  on  his  knee  while  she  talks  to  him; 
in  thelialf-diBtance  on  the  left  are  some  picturesque 
buildings,   with  a  church  and  tower  beyond. 
Next  come  some  remariiably  fine  examples  of 
Fra  Bartolomeo;  the  most  important  being  a 
religious  composition  belonging  to  Mr.  Malcolm ; 
the  most  lovely,  a  head  and  host  of  a  maiden  seen 
in  three-quarters,  modestly  bending  forward,  lent 
Iry  Mr.  Samuel.    Two  heads,  an  angel's  and  a 
woman's,  belongiQ|f  to  the  Eurl  of  Warwick,  and 
two  sheets  of  studies  of  dtildien  in  red  chalk,  lent 
by  Christ  Church,  also  deserve  special  notice.  A 
f uU-facehead  of  a  monk  in  a  cowl  is  wrongly  stated  to 
be  the  portrait  of  the  artist's  great  friend  Savonarola. 
With  umple  mention  of  a  remarkable  head  of  a 
maiden  by  Baroccio  we  must  conclude  this  very 
summary  and  rapid  notice  of  the  Italian  section. 
Great,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  between  the  elegant 
and  refined  works  of  the  Plorentine  and  Venetian 
masters  and  the  dash  and  vigour  of  Rubens's 
drawings ;  the  great  Antwerp  master  is  here  re- 
presented by  sixteen  works,  very  varied  in  manner, 
the  finest,  to  our  mind,  being  a  portrait  study  in 
sepia   heightened   with  white,  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel.    A  full-length  drawing  of  - his  first  wife, 
in  the  three  chalks,  lent  by  Mr.  Haro,  and  a 
sketch  in  pen-and-sepia  for  the  Boar  Hunt,  are 
good  specimens  of  his  work.  Some  drawings  after 
Mantc^a  and  Burgmair  are  interestit^  as  showing 
that  to  the  study  of  nature  he  united  that  of  the 
works  of  great  masters  of  foreign  schools.  Van 
Dyck  is  represented  by  exactly  the  same  number 
of  works  as  his  master,  among  which  are  a 
composition  in  waternsolours,  broadly  but  care- 
fully drawn,  representing  Samson  and  Delilah ; 
a  portrait  of  a  man  in  armour  in  the  three 
chalks,  lent  by  M.  Burty;  and  a  portniit-study 
for  an   etching,    belonging    to   Mr.  Roupell. 
Rembrandt  and  his  school  come  next,  and  form 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  show,  being  far 
more  numerous  thnn  last  year's.  Most  noteworthy 
are  a  bold,  rapid  sketch  with  the  brush  in  Indian 
ink  of  a  young  woman  slewing,  lent  by  Mr.  Mal- 
colm; a  clever,  slight  sketch  in  pen-and-sepia 
of  a  fcronp  of  soidient  throwing  dice  ror  Our  Lora's 
seamless  robe,  probably  the  work  of  a  few  moments, 
yet  bringing  the  scene  before  us  with  consummate 
skill:  on  the  left  the  Centurion  pointing  up  to 
Our  Lord  on  the  cross,  with  his  back  to  the  spec- 
tatw.   Admirable  for  the  sense  of  perspective  and 
the  amount  conveyed  by  a  few  lines,  is  a  pen-and- 
sepia  drawing  of  a  village  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
with  a  horse  on  tbe  tow-path  drawing  a  bar^e ;  a 
boat  with  a  sail  on  the  right,  and  a  windmill  in 
the  background,  the  whole  so  unmistakeably  Rem- 
brandt's work  that  Koninck's  certificate  of  ita 
authenticity  on  the  back  need  hardly  be  men* 
tioned.     A  pen-and-sepia  drawing  of  the  angel 
appearing  to  St.  Peter  in  prison,  lent  by  Mr. 
Cheney,  and  an  interior  with  figures  and  a  dog, 
belon^g  to  Mr.  Reveley,  are  wcoiderrul  from  the 
way  m  which  the  liglit  is  rendered.   Yet  more 
marvellous  is  a  study  of  tress,  with  a  wooden 
gate,  in  Uaek  chalk,  lent  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  A 
Christ  walkii^  on  the  sea  and  upholding  St. 
Peter,  lent  by  Mr.  Cheney,  is  also  wonderfully 
true  to  nature  in  every  detail.   Some  exquisite 
drawings  after  original  Persian  illuminations  in 
Rembrandt's  possession  are  also  extremely  interest- 
ing.    Of  Philip  Koninck's  work,  not  repre- 
sented last  year,  we  have  four  examples,  the 
finest  of  all  Wing  a  highly-finished  Rembrandt- 
esque  flat  landscape  in  water-colours,  with  a  canal 
and  ship  in  the  foreground,  lent  by  Mr,  J. 
0.  liobinson ;  and  The  Ferry,  an  able  drawing  in 
Indian-ink,  belonging  to  Mr.   Knowles.  Very 
fine,  again,  is  a  drawing  in  Indian-ink,  by  James 
Ruijs(uel,  of  a  hut  seen  by  moonlight,  with  a 
man  outside  standing  1^  a  fire ;  in  the  foreground, 
a  pool  of  water.   That  admirable  water-colour 


painter,  Adrian  van  Ostade,  is  represented  by 
numerous  fine  works,  the  choicest  of  which  repre- 
sents a  cottage  of  salmon-coloured  brick,  with  an 
upper  overhanging  storey  of  wood,  tiie  wall  partly 
covered  with  the  light-greea  foliage  of  a  vine.  In 
the  foreground,  on  the  left,  is  a  boy  vrith  his  backto 
the  paling  blowing  into  a  bladder:  a  smaller  boy 
in  uont  is  impatiently  awaiting  the  comple- 
tion of  ita  inflation,  and  a  tby  girl  in  yellow 
skirt  and  blue  jacket  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  ia 
looking  on.    Farther  off,  to  the  right,  are  two 
women  busy  over  some  eels  in  a  tub,  which  one, 
knife  in  hand,  is  about  to  skin ;  yet  further  off  is 
a  group  of  three  men  and  a  boy.  A  dog  and  some 
fowls,  a  rabbitr-hutch,  a  dove-cote,  and  other 
accessories  complete  this  exquisite  drawing,  which 
is  dated  1673.  Hardly  leas  perfect  is  au  interior  of 
an  alehouse,  with  a  central  group  of  five  peasanta 
smoking  and  drinking,  while  an  old  woman  in  the 
background  is  stirring  the  contento  of  a  pot  over 
the  fire,  and  another  is  t^ing  to  a  child  at  an 
open  doorway  on  the  right.    A  sepia  and  three 
water-colour  drawings  by  Cornelius  Dusart  must 
be  mentioned:  one  of  these,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Malc^m,  represento  two  boors  playing  Wkgam- 
mon  in  an  alehouse,  with  three  others  looking  on ; 
two  others  have  just  finished  a  game  of  cards— the 
oi;e  is  standing  up  taking  a  pinch  of  snuilj  while 
the  other  is  leaning  back  emptying  a  pot  of  ale. 
In  the  background  are  four  men  Emd  women  in  con- 
versation. We  cannot  do  more  than  give  a  passing 
mention  to  the  works  of  Jaoies  de  Bray,  Frans 
Hals,  Paul  Potter,  Albert  Cuijp,  Adrian  van  de 
Velde,  and  Nicholas  Berckem.   A  highly-finished 
drawing  by  Samuel   van    Hoogstraten,  dated 
1040,  is,   I  believe,   the   earliest  dated  work 
by  this  somewhat   rare  master.     Jan .  Steen 
has  two  comical  interiors  of  asylums  for  old  men 
and  old  women  ;  some  boors  carousing,  a  composi- 
tion of  nineteen  figures ;  and  a  powerful  and 
characteristic  but  repulsive  drawing  entitled  Le 
Bon  Viaant  en  Minaye.  The  sea-painters,  the  Van 
de  Veldes,  Backhuizen  and  Van  Goijen  are  all  re- 
presented here,  the  rarest  of  all,  Isaiah  van  de 
Velde,  by  the  ^uay  of  a  Dutch  port,  in  Uaek 
chalk  washed  with  bistre,  on  the  screen ;  near  to 
it  is  a  lovely  moonlit  huidscape  by  Adam  EIe- 
heimer.    Here  are  also  a  study  of  a  woman  seated 
on  a  stool  busy  with  a  cat,  Faiaant  la  C^atte  au 
Menu  Oibiert'hy  Teniae,  and  a  capital  landscape 
with  windmills  by  Peter  Bru^L 

In  tiie  vestibule  are  no  less  than  twenty-seTon 
Claudes ;  a  series  of  studies  of  flowers  painted  in 
bright  colours  with  remarkable  vigour  by  John 
van  Hniisum ;  some  interesting  portraite  by  Francis 
Clouet,  Nicholas  I'Agneau,  Peter  and  Daniel  dn 
Moustier,  and  sever^  studies  by  Watteau.  The 
great  attraction  here,  however,  is  Michelangelo: 
first  of  all,  facing  the  spectator  as  he  enters  the 
^ery  from  the  street,  ia  an  important  cartoon 
m  black  chalk  on  brown  paper,  for  a  symbolical 
representation  of  Charity,  lent  by  Mr.  Malcolm. 
Beneath  this  is  a  replies  of  the  allegorical  compo- 
sition of  the  Archert,  in  the  Windsor  collection,  as 
also  three  studies  for  the  same,  and  a  beautiful  com- 
poution  reviesenting,  on  the  right,  a  woman  seated 
with  distatfand  si»indle,  and  opposita  her  another 
woman  dosing,  with  two  children  standing  be- 
tween them ;  lower  down  is  a  third,  asleep  in  a 
cradle,  at  the  foot  of  whieh  is  a  cat  preparmg  to 
make  a  spring.    In  the  sculpture  gallery,  among 
other  Italian  drawings  are  eome  fine  examples  tn 
Raphael.   Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  a 
g|roup  of  Amorini,  lent  by  Christ  Church ;  on  the 
right  three  children  are  carrying  a  fourth  towards 
a  large  vase,  in  which  two  ouiers  are  about  to 
dip  a  companion.   From  the  same  collection  are 
two  sketches  in  pen-aod-bistre — of  a  nude  mother 
with  a  child  on  her  lap,  and  a  boy  standing  beside 
her ;  and  of  another  mother,  somller,  with  a  boy 
in  front  of  her.   An  angel  holding  a  tablet  and  a 
Sibyl  writing  on  it,  belonging  to  Mr,  Knowles, 
is  a  fine    study  in   sepia,  heightened  with 
white,  for  part  of  the  fresco  in  Santa  Maria  deUa 
Face  at  Rome.   W^s  must  alsQ  draw  aUentioa  to 
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K  stady  of  flT8  figures  for  a  Depoution,  lent  by  Mr. 
Bale ;  to  another  of  a  child  for  one  of  the  Amorioi 
in  the  fnteo  of  G&Iatea  in  the  Farneuna  at  Rome, 
lent  bj  Sir.  Snowies ;  and  to  a  beaudful  hlghly- 
finishM  Btady  for  a  portion  of  a  design  for  one  of 
the  frescoes  in  the  Libreria  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena,  heloDjring  to  Mr.  Robinson. 

In  this  nailery  are  also  hun^  the  early  Nether- 
laodish  and  Qertnan  drawings,  a  small  but  im- 
portant collection,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  detail 
next  week.  Martin  Schoengauer  is  represented  by 
a  ungle  drawii^,  a  most  exquisitely  finished  design 
for  an  episcopal  or  abbatial  staff- — unfortunately, 
hnng  too  high  to  be  properly  seen.  The  speci- 
mens of  Diirer's  and  Holbein's  works  are  more 
numerous  and  of  tbe  highest  interest,  as  are  also 
several  fine  earlier  works  by  unknown  masters. 
Here  is  also  a  wonderfolly  cleTer  scene  of  witchery 
by  Hans  Baldnng  Ghriin,  dated  1614.  In  the  ad- 
joining wateiH»uonr  gallery  are  a  series  of  no  less 
than  seventy-four  works  by  Ingres,  dating  from 
1816  to  1866;  a  portrait  of  Lacordture ;  half-a- 
dozen  landscapes  by  Edward  Bertio  ;  a  drawing  of 
Obrist  blessing  little  children,  by  Sebnstian  Bour- 
don ;  severfll  landscapes  by  N.  Poossin ;  and  a 
portrait  of  David,  by  himself. 

In  this  introductory  article  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  do  more  than  just  briefiy  notice  the 
chief  treasures  here  gathered  together,  which  to 
be  fairly  studied  would  demand  repeated  visits. 
The  number  of  those  in  our  busy  metropolis  who 
can  opare  time  to  examine  and  digest  such  an  ex- 
hibition as  this  must  be  very  limited,  and  we 
cannot  rerraiu  from  again  expressing  our  sincere 
hope  that  the  spirited  director  will  aim  above  all 
another  year  at  making  this  exhibition  as  in- 
BtnietiTo'u  prasible.  In  conclusion,  as  the  cata- 
logue is  announoed  to  be  under  revision  we 
would  draw  its  compiler's  attention  to  two 
points  ;  first,  the  orthography  of  artists'  family 
names,  especially  of  those  of  the  Netherlaodi^ 
acbools,  which  are  seldom  here  spelt  as  they  them- 
selves wrote  them ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  n«quent 
errors  in  the  designation  of  subjects  as  easily 
recognisable  as  those  of  S.  Thomas  receiving  the 
Girdle  from  the  Madonna  Incoronafa  (4)  ;  The 
Pretentation  of  our  Ladi/  ("418)  ;  S,  Anne  with  ike 
Madonna  and  Child  (584)  ;  Solomon  Adoring 
Idols  (693);  S.  Antong  Preaching  to  Wild 
Beasts  (618)  ;  An  Aposi.le,  S.  .Tames  the  Less  or 
S.  Simon  (606).  Other  instances  occur  under 
Noa  112, 196, 326, 376,  &c.  E^o.  679  is  not  a  design 
for  a  tomb  bnt  for  an  altar,  as  the  five  crosses  on 
the  taUa  clearly  prove.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  notice  sbonld  in  a//  eases  be  taken  of  both 
ugnatuies  and  dates,  even  when  not  anthentic. 
Inscriptions  on  drawings  and  paintings  often 
afford  interesting  information,  yet  these  are  seldom 
given  correctly.  So  here,  that  beside  tbe  portrait 
of  Peter  du  Moustier  runs  thus :  "  Pierre  du  Mous- 
tier,  fils  d'Estienne  du  Moustier,"  and  not  "  fils, 
itesm  d»  tnaitre."  The  Dutch  inscription  on  617 
shows  this  to  be  a  work,  not  of  the  German  school, 
but  of  Koch  van  Veen,  of  Hsarlem,  a  clever  but 
little-known  artist,  who  died  in  1703. 

W.  H.  Jakes  Wbale. 


ABCnABOLOGICAL  BOTES  FROU  BOUi:. 

On  December  13  the  sittings  of  the  Imperial 
German  Archaeological  Institute  in  Rome  were 
reopened,  with  a  grand  festivHl  in  honour  of 
Winckelmann,  The  German  ,\mbaa8ador  and  a 
great  number  of  Italian  and  foreign  savnnts  were 
present.  Dr.  Kliigmann  delivered  an  important 
discourse  on  the  subject  of  an  Etruscan  mirror. 
He  has  thus  commenced  the  great  undertaking 
which  is  to  continue  the  excellent  work  of  Ger- 
hard, as  announced  in  the  Acadbhy  for  December 
7,  1878  (p.  650).  Nor  could  he,  as  he  himself 
remarked,  have  made  a  beginning  under  more 
favourable  auspices,  since  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  de- 
scribe a  mirror  so  remarkable  in  its  incised  orna- 
ments, and  so  valuable  for  tbe  knowledge  of  that 
Rome  which  Winckelmann  dearly  loved.  The 


mirror  in  question  represents  the  origin  of  tbe 
city,  and  the  legend  of  the  nuneolous  rear- 
ing of  the  two  brothers.  In  the  centra  is  the  she* 
wolf,  in  the  act  of  suckling  the  two  infiints;  to 
the  right  is  Faustulus ;  to  the  left  another  shep- 
herd. Above  is  the  personification  of  the  tute- 
lary genius  of  the  Palatine,  and  beside  a  veiled 
female  figure — who  at  first  sight  might  he  taken 
for  Acca  Larentia,  but,  on  a  second  inspection, 
seems  more  fitted  to  represent  Rhea  Silvia — is  the 
tree  with  the  two  birds  which  are  recorded  in  the 
sacred  legend.  Below,  where  we  should  expect 
to  see  a  he-wolf,  the  mate  of  the  foater^moiher  of 
tbe  heroes,  is  a  lion.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  archaeologists  have  not  soouer  undertaken 
the  examination  of  this  precious  mirror,  which  has 
now  for  two  Years  and  more  been  exposed  to  public 
view  in  tbe  hall  of  the  rising  Industrial  Museum 
of  the  Municipality  of  Rome,  whera  it  was  placed 
by  the  generous  gift  of  Signor  Alessandro  Oas- 
tellani  to  his  native  city.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, why  an  object  of  such  rarity  has  not  been 
exhibited  in  the  great  Museum  of  the  Capitol 
among  the  memorials  of  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  mirror  is 
curious.  Among  many  bronzes  deporited  at 
Florence  by  certain  antiquaries  was  a  mirror 
found  at  Bolsena  (Vblsinium  Nooum).  It  was 
perfectly  smooth  on  the  under  side,  but  on  that 
part  where  the  representation  should  be  it  was 
so  thickly  covered  with  corrosion  that  nothing  in 
particular  could  be  distinguished.  It  was,  in 
lact,  believed  that  no  represeatntion  existed  there, 
and  it  was  bought  at  a  very  low  ^rice,  among 
other  bronzes,  by  Signor  Castellani.  But^  on 
a  more  caieful  examination,  there  seemed  to  be 
certain  indications  in  one  comer  which  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  mirror  was  engraved.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  astonishment  felt  when,  the 
corrosion  being  removed,  a  complete  design  could 
be  recognised.  It  is  certainly  not  in  the  best 
style  of  art;  but,  for  historical  purposes, 
nothing  better  could  be  desired.  It  would 
have  been  most  unfortunate  had  Rome  been 
deprived  of  this  archaeolc^ical  treasure.  To  Dr. 
Kliigniann's  discourse  succeeded  that  of  Dr. 
Mau,  on  the  mural  paintings  of  Pompeii.  Dr. 
Msu  has  been  engaged  on  this  subject  for  many 
years,  and  published  some  of  his  observations 
on  it  in  the  Giornale  degli  Scavi  di  Pompei  at 
the  beginning  of  1875.  He  distinguished  the 
ditferent  styles  of  the  paintings,  exhibiting  some 
pictures  executed  with  great  fidelity  and  good 
taste,  which  will  be  published  in  a  work  on  the 
same  subject  to  be  brought  out  shortly. 

The  archaeological  conferences  promoted  by 
the  Pope  have  begun  at  the  Palazzo  Spada,  on 
tbe  ground-door,  where  the  Academy  of  the 
Juridical  Sciences,  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Vatican,  hss  been  opened.  Signori  Csv, 
Carlo  Ludovico  Visconti  and  Qatti  have  been  in- 
vited to  give  instruction  in  pure  archaeology. 
The  first-named  has  already  given  some  lectures 
on  the  topography  of  Rome,  and  on  epigraphy  ; 
and  the  second  will  begin  a  course  of  juridical 
epigraphy  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  new  jw. 
Lectures  on  Christian  Antiquity  will  also  be 
given  by  the  leanied  Commendatore  Giambattista 
de'  Rossi,  whose  name  renders  all  eulogium  supor- 
flnous. 

Some  of  tbe  Roman  journals  have  announced 
that  tbe  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Prof, 
de  Sanctis,  in  order  to  frive  a  more  profitable  bent 
to  archaeological  teaching  in  Italy,  had  decided 
on  modifying  the  decree  of  1876  by  which  an 
Italian  School  of  Archaeology  was  instituted. 
This  insUtution  of  1875,  founded  by  the  Minis- 
ter Bonghi,  was  not,  indeed,  a  very  novel  one. 
As  long  ago  as  1866,  Senator  Fiorelli,  at  that 
time  Director  of  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples,  and  of  the  excavations  at  Pompeii, 
succeeded  in  founding  a  coU^e  in  Pompeii 
itself,  where  he  brought  together  an  archaeo- 
lo^cal  library  of  conrideiable  impiHtance.  But 


the  expetioice  of  some  veais  haa  shown  that  the 
oollega  could  not  poasiUy  have  flonriahed  very 
long  without  an  indispennble  traiuformatioi). 
As  young  men  were  mvited  to  join  it  who 
had  not  yet  completed  their  classical  studies 
at  the  university,  and  who  consequently  could 
not  be  left  to  themselves  without  daily  ele- 
mentary instruction,  Bonghi  rightly  desired  that 
scholars  who  hsd  taken  their  doctor's  degree, 
and  were  therefore  versed  in  philology,  should 
enter  the  school ;  and,  in  order  to  perfect  them  in 
their  studies,  be  established  a  rule  that  they  should 
remain  a  year  in  Naples  and  Pompeii,  a  year  ia 
Rome,  and  a  year  in  Greece.  He  also  allotted  an 
annual  sum  to  each,  larger  than  the  stipend 
assigned  to  professors  in  the  Lyceums.  He  in- 
tended by  this  means  to  open  the  door  more 
effectually  to  those  young  men  wlio,  having  taken 
a  doctor  s  degree,  would  else  have  founa  thon- 
selves,  from  a  dewre  to  reap  the  immediate  fruits  of 
their  past  labours,  under  uie  necessity  of  speedily 
seeking  a  post  in  the  department  of  Secondary  In- 
struction. But,  however  just  the  views  of  Signor 
Bonghi  may  have  been,  it  seems  that  tbe  experiment 
was  not  altogether  successful  in  the  end.  It  has 
been  observed  that  a  school  founded  on  these 
principles  might  be  beneficial  in  countries  where 
university  instruction  of  a  higher  grade  can  be 
given, because  there  the  students  would  derive  from 
secondary  instruction  that  degree  of  knowledge 
which  serves  as  a  real  assistance  in  entering  with 
spirit  into  the  study  of  the  classics,  of  ancient 
history,  and  of  the  elementary  branches  of  archae- 
ology. It  appears  that  the  course  of  instruction 
in  Italian  universities  (which,  in  other  respects, 
lias  of  late  years  inoduced  excellent  teachers  of 
secondary  classical  8chooh<>  and  scholars  exceed- 
inply  well  prepared  for  the  atudy  of  language 
and  philology)  does  not  allot  any  great  share  to 
antiquarian  studies.  Prof,  de  Sanctis,  who  fat 
many  years  has  written  on  the  need  for  the 
foundation  of  special  schools,  believes  that  every 
objection  would  be  removed  if  those  schokrs  who 
wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  archae- 
ology could  find  instruction  of  a  wider  scope  in 
connexion  with  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  tbe 
University  of  Rome.  He  considers  it  indispens- 
able that  they  should  be  trained  in  the  elements 
of  Greek  and  I^Un  epigraphy,  in  ancient  histon-, 
geography,  and  topography,  in  order  to  pass  subse- 
quently to  special  courses  of  study  on  the  history 
of  the  arts  and  on  anlic^uities.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  late  ministerial  crisis  will  impede  the 
execution  of  Prof,  de  Sanctis'  projects.  • 

In  the  excavations  at  the  Baths  of  Caracalls, 
lately  recommenced,  a  veir  beautiful  marble  head 
has  been  discovered,  in  which  may  be  recognised 
one  of  the  most  perfect  reproductions  of  the  Dory- 
phorot  of  PolycIetuB. 


yOTSS  Oy  art  and  ARCHASOlOGy. 

Messrs.  Gottpil  avd  Oo.  have  rearranged  their 
galleries,  having  the  walls  again  covered  with 
fresh  pictures  from  Paris.  This  free  exhibition  ia 
really  one  of  tbe  most  attractive  in  London,_manr 
of  tbe  new  pictures  showing  the  astonishii^ 
richness  in  colour,  fertilitv  in  romantic  genre,  and 
rapid  detail  by  dextrous  liandHng.  that  still  di^- 
tioguish  the  followers  of  the  Fortuny  schofU. 
Other  works  of  great  interest  are  numerous:  land- 
scapes by  Wahlberg,  and  his  pupil  Foms;  al** 
by  Maris  and  H.  W.  Mesdag.  M.  Piwini-wlio 
worked  in  the  East  with  G^r^me,  and  who  took 
one  of  the  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  InternatioDiii' 
Exhibition— is  represented  by  an  Oriental  scene, 
quite  perfect  in  its  imitaUon  of  textures  ami 
architectural  sar&eeB. 

At  the  same  puUiehers*  may  also  bo 
ampies  of  photogNtvure,  Ulely  coraplettid,  whics 
go  beyond  any  Mtherto  accomplished.  Tlie  direct, 
rendering  of  the  touch  of  the  painter  carries  ll"* 
art  beyond  the  poBsiinUties  of  raescotiDt,  or. 
indeed,  of  any  form  of  reproduction  by  any  intar- 
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■sdiatB  hmi.  The  Tarj  loading  of  the  paint  oo 
tbe  Sghta  is  ezacUj  expressed,  and  eveiy  tonch  of 
coloaT  between  brightaeia  and  shade,  so  that  the 
finMt  Tsrie^  of  exprasHoii  on  a  hundred  foces, 
which  wvuld  reqaire  a  year's  work  on  the  part  of 
a  skiUed  eogtmTer,  is  in&llibly  conveyed  by  this 
ttfi^nti^  prooees  in  a  few  weeks,  and  at  the  same 
dme  tones  of  background  and  sky  more  sabtle 
than  hsTB  yet  been  conreyed  by  any  kind  of 
priotii^.  Further  than  this,  the  power  of  shade 
jlikI  ■«npK'^^  of  black  is  now  quite  equal  to  the 
ftroBgast  ea^vin^.  We  ackaowled^  tne  greatest 
srir"ir»t'™  of  this  new  art  as  exhibited  in  the 
wDika  BOW  to  be  seen  in  Bedford  Street. 

TsB  Kn/atone  states  that  Mr.  Boehm,  A.RA., 
bas  Wn  commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  to 
execute  a  memori^  of  the  late  Princess  Alice, 

SIbol  Sampson  Low  jjn>  Oo.  are  about  to 
Bob&k  ia  cheap  monthly  Tolumes  a  series  of 
Sc-mted  Uograpbies  of  great  artists,  compiled 
fitcs  the  latest  authorities,  and  nrin^  the  results 
^  At  important  researches  that  nave  oeen  carried 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  field  of  art 
hAaej.    Each  volume  is  to  form  a  monograph 
i>3  some  artist,  and  will  contain  his  portrait,  and 
u  many  examples  of  his  art  as  can  be  readily 
jaxcared.     The  wcn-k,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
•iriiaed  upon  much  the  same  plan  aa  the  German 
fuuT  uma  KiinMtler,  and,  if  it  ouly  be  carried  out 
u  the  same  wide  spirit  as  that  excellent  paUica- 
tixu  it  will  donbtleas  meet  with  great  success. 
JLehv  the  earlieat  biographies  promised  are 
I^nhandt,  ^tian,  HolMin,  Turner,  Lionardo, 
Baphad,  and  Mjchelangelo. 

Thi  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  fiftr^-four, 
of  Edooard  Moreaa,  the  distangoished  miniatore- 
punter,  best  known  for  his  pictures  on  fitns. 

A  fonoH  and  enlarged  ediUon  has  jost  been 
puViishfld  of  Ofaarlea  Gl^meot's  admirable  essay  on 
\lle'bcbBcgdo,  lionardo^  and  Baphaal. 

li  is  fnfosei  that  a  adiool  of  daugn  ii»  women 
•hallbeofeaB&ia  Flormoe  in  connexion  with  the 
Ac«deaT  of  Aik   This  is  the  first  time  such  a 
sn^ect  hss  bsea  thought  of,  for  drawing  has  not 
bitaeito  JSuasd  put  of  female  education  in 
/caTr,  mtdf  iBdeed,«Ten  among  educated  women 
it  u  quits  a  rare  aocompliabment.   It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  by  the  opening  of  this  school  of 
deeiji^  aa  impulse  may  be  given  to  its  study,  and 
tut  Ztklian  women  may  he  stimulated  to  endea- 
vour by  bsing  offered  the  same  advantages  of 
tr.umng  as  tboir  American  and  English  usters 

Ovis  PusncH,  the  delightful  and  inde&tigable 
iCcotiator  of  children's  boobs,  has  pubUshed  this 
another  of  his  fovourite  quarto  volumes.  It 
L'  Aititled  Gitdtaua,  which  may  be  tranaUted 
"  Ptsfp-bo,**  and  contains  seventeen  charming 
V  K-^cata  of  German  child-life.  Eugen  Klimsch 
Jbii  baa  provided  another  pretty  book  of  woodcuts 
:-T  children,  eotitled  Smoeanujrom  the  faring  of 
Life. 

Thz  diatingnished  amateur  and  coUeotor,  M. 
B«:ijsmin  Fillon,  has  just  given  a  curious  bronze 
ruuMtte  of  Victory,  a  Gallo-Koman  work  of  the 
tliih  oratnry,  to  the  cabinet  of  medals  in  the 
iUk  imbrue  Natitmale.  The  statnette  was 
'E^ved  a  ftnr  montba  ago  in  the  QaaeUs  dei 

Tub  Laxerabourg,  wMch  has  bean  dosed  since 
Kiiidle  of  NoTunber,  is  to  be  re-opened  on  the 
'.  *a  inst.    Several  new  works  hare  latedy  been 
to  it  which  will  now  be  shown  to  the 

Jt  pArL  ForCART,  Professor  of  Greek  Epi- 
snf.ij  at  the  Collie  of  France,  has  been  ap- 
p -jsttd  director  of  the  French  School  at  Atheus, 

j-iace  of  M.  Albert  Dumont 

The  ZeiUeMft  fur  bildmde  KtmA  opens  this 
t-  l:o  with  an  article  by  Prof.  Michaelis  on  '*  Tbe 
N  eety  of  Dilrttanti  in  London,"  giving  an  interest- 


ing account  of  Euglish  connoisseurship  £rom  the 
time  of  Lord  Arundel,  our  firA  great  collector,  and 
of  the  organisadon  and  curious  rules  of  the  Dilet* 
tanti  Club  of  which  Horace  AValpole  wrote  to 
his  friend  Mann  that  "  the  nominal  qualification 
for  a  member  was  having  been  in  Ituy,  but  the 
real  one  was  being  drunk."  Friedrich  Pecht  con- 
cludes his  biographical  sketch  of  Raffael  Mengs ; 
and  Dr.  J.  P.  Ricbter  an  historical  study  of  the 
town  of  Ostia.  An  etching  by  W.  Unger  from 
a  picture  by  P.  Molyn  in  the  Vienna  gallerr  is 
not  equal  to  Unger's  usual  work ;  nor  can  much  be 
said  fra  an  original  etching  which  serves  as 
frontiB|dece,   


THB  STAGS. 

XB.  IBTXKa  ADD  XI8B  ULXBT  tSBSX  AT  THI 
LTCKVX. 

Tbb  commencement  of  the  winter  season  at  the 
Lyceum  is  invested  with  a  special  interest  owing 
to  tiie  circumstance  that  this  theatre,  which  has 
become  so  closely  associated  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Irving,  has  now  for  the  first  time  passed  into 
the  hands  of  that  popular  actor,  who  henceforth 
assumoa  the  sole  responsibility  of  management. 
No  one  who  ia  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the 
acted  drama  will  be  likely  to  undervalue  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  late  Mr.  Bateman  and  those 
who  have  held  the  direction  of  the  theatre  since 
the  decease,  of  that  gentJeman.  The  Lyceum  has 
not  been  identified  exclusively  with  the  poetical 
drama  either  old  or  modem — nor  is  it  at  all  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be — but  it  has  at  least  been 
so  conducted  as  to  set  at  rest  the  disputed  question 
whether  there  exists  a  sufficient  puolic  interested 
in  entertainments  of  that  class  to  afibrd  due  en- 
couragement for  worthy  effort  on  the  part  of  actors 
and  managers.  Improvement,  howeverj  in  stage 
matters  has  been  in  recent  times  a  somewhat  slow 
prooess.  Mr.  Irving  has  been  sucoessful  at  least 
in  spreading  abroad  a  notion  that  actors  ought  to 
study  the  text  of  the  authors  they  represent ; 
though  he  has  himself  been  guilty  of  not  a  few 
liberues  taken  with  the  plays  of  Sbakspere  that  have 
betokened  more  refrard  for  the  convenience  of  the 
stage-carpenter  and  the  laboriousscene-buUder  than 
reverence  for  the  {KWt ;  and  certun  of  his  arracge- 
meats  have — notwithout  someshow  ofreasou — ^been 
charged  with  a  desire  to  substitute  for  the  subtle 
truth  and  beauty  of  the  original  the  poorer  and 
more  obvious  art  of  the  melodramatic  actor. 
Over  and  above  this,  the  Bateman-Irving  manage- 
ment have  exhibited  in  ways  which  need  not  be 
here  specifically  referred  to  an  almost  cynical  indif- 
ference to  that  paramount  obligataon  of  managers 
aspiring  to  a  high  character — ^namely,  tha  duty  of 
bestowing  the  utmost  possible  care  and  pains  upon 
the  general  completensas  and  harmony  of  ueh 
performance. 

&4>pily  the  day  is  now  manifeatly  apptoaehing 
when  not  only  the  "star"  system,  sa  it  is  callea, 
will  be  generally  discredited,  but  when  our  lead- 
ing actors  will  cease  to  be  so  strangely  oblivious 
oi  the  &et  that  they  have  themselves  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  matter.  The  finest  of  con- 
ceivable actii^f  may  be  deprived  of  its  effect  by 
the  inefficient  fulfilment  of  some  minor  part ;  and 
even  the  most  dignified  associations  are,  on  the 
stage  above  all  otiier  phices,  liable  to  suffer  irre- 
parable injuiT  &om  uie  presence  of  discordant 
elements.  Of  the  change  that  is  in  prepress  is 
this  respect  we  have  at  the  Lyceum  some  sub- 
stantial tokens.  By  inviting  the  oo-operation  of 
the  greatest  of  living  actoeasea,  Mr.  Irving  has 
shown  that  he  u  not  bent  npon  the 
unwise  and  lelf-deftating  object  of  endeavomv 
ii^  to  shine  alone  in  the  eyes  of  his  ad- 
mirers; and,  to  do  him  justice,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  there  having  ever  been  on  his  part  any 
such  intention.  Hia  company  in  general  com- 
prises, it  is  true,  no  performer,  except  the  actress 
referred  to,  who  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
suggest  how  it  might  be  strmgthened  even  from 


the  present  somewhat  scanty  choice  of  avulsble 
talent.  But  for  a  mansger  who  has  as  much 
influence  and  authority  as  Mr.  Irving  may  justly 
assume  to  himself  it  is  easy,  when  there  u 
the  wiU  and  the  requisite  judgment,  to  take 
care  that  there  shall  be  at  least  no  glaring 
errors  of  taste  or  displays  of  misdirected  ambi- 
tion. After  all,  what  is  wanted  on  our  stage 
is  not  an  unlimited  supply  of  histrionic  genius  so 
much  as  an  overruling  authority,  capable  of 
reducing  the  whole  representation  to  just  pro- 
portions; of  moderating,  if  need  he,  a  piece  of 
acting  which  apart  from  its  absolute  merits  may 
be  too  strongly  marked  for  the  general  tone  of  the 

Esrformance,  or,  vies  twrsa,  sugigesting  a  certain 
ughtening  of  colour  where  desirable  for  a  similar 
reason ;  and  of  generally  insisting  that  the  minor 
details  shall  be  carefully  rendered,  and  that  all 
shall  be  brought  within  the  Umits  of  good  taste. 
Such  a  numager  we  have  in  Mr.  Hare ;  but  his 
theatre  is  chiefly  devoted  to  comedy.  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft may  also  he  credited  with  observing  in  the 
same  conscientious  spirit  herown  just  though  some- 
what narrow  standard  of  art.  These  conditions, 
however,  have  not  hitherto  been  wholly  fullilled 
at  the  Lyceum,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  show  by  citing 
examples,  conspicuous  and  unconspicuous,  of  asso- 
ciates of  Mr.  Irving  who  have  been  permitted 
nightly  to  deliver  passages  of  exquisite  poetry 
with  tiie  accompaniment  of  some  of  the  worst  of 
the  vices  stigmatised  in  Hamlet's  address  to  the 
pUvers.  AU  thu  is,  however,  now  to  be  remedied ; 
at  least,  so  it  may  be  hoped,  if  tJie  management 
are  not  disheartened  or  lulled  into  inddent  self* 
content  by  the  well-meant  but  injudicious  pzsisei 
too  often  lavished  by  some  pnUic  writers  upon 
merits  and  demerits  alike.  Mr.  Irving,  like  most 
men  who  strive  to  attain  a  lofty  ideal,  is  presump- 
tively often  enough  grieved  at  heart  by  partud 
futures  and  unforeseen  shortcomings;  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  one  could  be  more  punfully  con- 
scious than  he  is  of  the  fact  that  the  extravsgant 
and  indiscriminate  nature  of  the  adulation  that  he 
has  lately  been  accustomed  to  receive  tends  to 
rob  his  most  successful  exertions  of  their  just 
reward  and  beet  encouragement. 

But  the  hopeful  signs  which  accompany  the 
commencement  of  the  new  reign  are  happily  not 
confined  to  the  disbibution  of  parts — which,  in- 
deed, is  not  entirely  satis&ctory,  for  it  includes  a 
stout  and  elderly  Horatio  exhibiting  "  a  truant 
disposition"  and  a  reluctance  in  the  matter  of 
"^ing  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg."  Mr. 
Irving  has  net  to  work  to  prepare  a  new  version 
of  Matnl^  for  acting  puipoeesi  and  with  this 
view  he  has  with  equu  modesty  and  good  sense  as- 
Bociated  with  himself  a  gentleman  who  is  not  only 
a  careful  student  of  old  dramatic  literatore  but  a 
workor  who  has  devoted  a  spedal  study  to  this 
pudcular  play.  It  is  not  expected  of  actors, 
however  distinguished,  tioA  they  should  he  labo- 
riously minute  m  the  matter  of  old  texts.  As  a 
rule  actors  who,  like  John  Kemble,  have  shown 
any  tendency  to  researches  of  this  lund  have 
rea^d  little  but  ridicule  for  thur  pains.  Sbakspere 
criticism  ia  a  study  in  itself,  demanding  no  small 
amount  of  leisure  and  patdenoe ;  and  the  humble 
but  sensible  principle  of  the  division  of  labour 
seems  to  require  that  those  whose  genius  and 
inclination  load  them  to  the  difficult  and  exact- 
ing profession  of  tbe  stage  should  he  content  in 
these  matters  with  the  labours  of  the  best  editors 
and  commentators.  Nor  need  they  he  ashamed  to 
make  use  of  all  availaUe  aids  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  true  signidcanoe  of  Bcmes  and  passages. 
BIr.  Irring's  effints  in  the  way  of  Shakapere  cri- 
tidsm  have  been  confined  to  two  contributions  to 
the  ItuutMiith  Omfury,  which  cannot  be  sud  to 
have  increased  his  chums  to  the  respect  of  the 
public,  for  one  of  these  was  devoted  to  the  absurd 
and,  in  its  very  nature,  insoluble  question  of 
whetiwrthe"I1iird  Murderer"  in  J!facisM,who  has 
but  one  word  to  ntter,  is  identical  with  a  certain 
"attendsnt"  who  speaks  but  one  line  of  an 
equally  insignificant  chaneter ;  while  ithe  utiier 
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esmj  was  ocenpied  with  an  attempt  to  nhow 
■Qiat  Ophelia  waa  not  cognisant  of  the  "  espials  " 
to  whi^  her  lorer  vaa  anbjected — though  nothing 
oonld  he  cleArer  than  the  evidence  to  the  contrary — 
and  also  to  prove  that  Hamlet,  in.the  scene  lefened 
to  (Act  ni.,  scene  i.),  is  from  the  first  aware  of 
these  eafuals,  and  this  in  defiance  of  the  text,  and 
on  no  other  ground  than  upon  certain  supposed 
peculiarides  of  the  old  Qaartoe  which  on  reference 
to  those  anthorities  -were  found  to  have  no  exist- 
ence in  fact.  Mr.  Marshall,  whose  name  is  recog- 
msahle  under  the  initials  of  the  Preface  of  the 
Lyceum  book,  was  not  likely  to  lend  his  coun- 
touusce  to  trifling  of  this  kind.  Any  way,  'tiioogh 
ICr.  Irviog,  paying  decent  respect  to  ub  own 
groondleea  theory,  takes  his  eyee  off  hia  booh  (in 
spite  of  liie  plain  direction  of  the  ancient  text) 
and  glances  at  l^e  retreating'  forms  of  the  Bang 
and  Queen,  we  find  nothing  of  this  in  the  new 
acting  veruon — a  circumstance  which  must  almost 
of  uecesuty  he  attributable  to  deference  ao  &r  to 
some  other  authority.  It  would  have  been 
satisfactory  if  similar  influences  had  resulted 
in  the  restoration  of  the  text  and  order  of 
lines  at  the  close  of  the  play  scene.  This,  it 
is  true,  must  hare  enticed  the  omission 
of  that  picturesque  outburst  the  efiect  of  which 
on  tbe  audience  recalls  some  of  the  most  famous 
of  recorded  triumphs  of  great  actors  in  the  past. 
No  admirra  of  Mr.  Irving  would  willingly  part 
with  this  splendid  inddent,  which  is  not  melo- 
dramatic, for  melodrama  in  the  very  tempest 
and  whirlwind  'of  its  paadon  is  always  diallow 
and  obvioos — ^whereas  this  piece  of  acting,  re- 
garded in  itself,  is  subtle,  impresrive,  and  toudied 
with  a  fine  imaginative  colouring.  But  it  is  not 
Shakspere,  who,  &ithful  to  the  spirit  of  hia  own 
creation,  never  represents  Hamlet  as  violently  dis- 
turbed over  the  triumphs  of  his  own  intellect,  as 
he  is  Again  and  egainwhen  communing  within 
himself  npon  the  treachery  and  meanness  by 
which  he  is  surronnded,  or  reproaching  himself 
with  hie  irresolute  habit.  Why,  indeed,  should 
he  shout  in  sudden  triumph  over  the  demonstra- 
iion  of  a  truth  of  which  in  the  depths  of  bis 
speculative,  ovei^refining,  and  habitually  procras- 
tmating  nature  there  never  had  been  any  doubt 
hut  what  was  hypothetical,  shadowy,  and  unreal  ? 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Hamlet  of  the  text  does  not 
exclum,  or  spin,  or  drop  upon  the  royal  seat 
exhausted  witn  a  wild  outburst,  but,  on  the  con- 
ttazy,  Iveaks  into  playful  rhymes,  and  begs  lus 
bosom  iriend  Horatio  to  tell  mm  whether  he  does 
not  deliver  them  well  enough  to  afford  hope  of  "  a 
fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players."  GeneraUy,  how- 
ever, this  stage  versiwi  is  deserving  of  praise ;  for 
there  are  no  attempte— at  least  no  further  attempts 
— to  suppress  lines  or  alter  their  order  for  the  sake 
of  "  pictures  "  or  "  utuations,"  as  they  are  called. 

The  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Marshall  is,  perhaps, 
further  discoverable  in  the  restonttion  of  the 
apostrophes  to  the  Ghost  as  "old  mole"  and 
"Truepenny,"  though  it  is  strange  that  Mr. 
Irving  should  have  originally  omitted  these, 
which  are  among  the  very  key-notes  of  Hamlel^s 
condition  of  mind — the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
"  wild  and  whirling  words  "  which  show  that  his 
reason  waa  really  distnrbed,  and  that  he  was  not 
merely  feigning  to  he  mad,  as  he  more  than  once 
asserts  or  hints,  but,  as  often  happens  nnder 
these  conditions,  was  really  stricken  with  some 
form  of  insanity.  TMs  is,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Irving's 
Tiew ;  and  those  who  doaht  its  correctneBB  must 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  explaining  what 
need  there  was  to  "pnt  an  antic  dispodtion  on  " 
with  his  two  inrads,  to  whom  he  actually  con- 
fides in  sworn  confldmee  his  intention  of  playing 
the  madman.  Mr.  Irving  is,  perhaps,  tbe  first  of 
recorded  representatives  of  Hamlet  who  does  not 
leap  into  Ophelia's  grave  and  there  cany  on  his 
angry,  mocking  dialMfue  with  Laertes ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  0ld*«tage  direction,  "  Leaps  in 
after  Laertee,"  which  was  probably  only  an  in- 
ference, and  certainly  not  a  necessary  inference, 
from  the  text  on  the  part  of  the  printer  of  the  nn- 


anthorised  and  grossly  defective  Quarto  of 1608 — 
for  it  nowhere  else  appears — is  omitted  in  this 
book.  Certainly  it  is  bard  to  coDC«ve  that 
Laertes  would  not  rush  towards  Hamlet  at  the 
first  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  unquestionably  the 
whole  scene  gains  in  dignity  by  this  thoughtful 
emendation.  In  criticising  this  performance  in 
the  columns  of  the  Daily  Nem$,  writing  after  the 
fall  of  the  curtain,  and  at  the  unpropitious  hour 
of  one  in  the  morning,  I  have,  unfortunately, 
said  that  the  exquisitely  touching  scenes  in 
which  Ophelia's  madness  is  displayed  have 
been  "  considerably  reduced : "  I  should  have 
said  slightly  reduced;  ud  it  should  be  added 
that  the  exdsions  made  are  for  obvious  reasons 
perfectly  excusable.  The  final  scene  of  the 
play  now  takes  place  in  a  hall  of  the  palace,  open 
on  one  side  to  the  garden— or  rather  to  the 
"orchard,"  for  Mr.  Marshall  prefers  to  consider 
that  the  orchard  was  in  that  unusual  d^;ree  of 
proximity  to  the  palace,  and  that  the  king  had 
been  murdered  in  this  particularly  unsecluded 
spot.  To  this  the  chief  objection  is  that  it  is 
contradicted  by  Hamlet's  exclamation, "  Let  the 
door  be  locked:"  The  scene  is,  hownver,  unques- 
tionably rendered  more  picturesque.  The  church- 
yard scene  as  now  represented,  or  rather  the  notion 
of  burial  at  nightfall,  assuredly  finds  no  warrant  in 
the  text ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  like 
praise  may  be  accorded  to  the  well-drilled  move- 
ments and  {ncturesque  groupiiwa  of  the  persoDages 
and  spectators.  Mr.  Marshall  would  have  done 
well  to  abstain  from  challenging  too  dose  an  ex- 
amination of  the  grounds  of  tiiis  change  by 
advancing,  as  he  has  done,  reasons  that  are  either 
tuLciful  in  character  or  manifestably  untenable. 

What  is  most  praiseworthy  in  this  prepared  ver- 
sion is  tbe  absNiee  of  any  tampering  with  the  order 
of  scenes.  G^reat  set-scenes  entail,  of  course,  loss  of 
time  ;  probably  not  less  tiian  forty  minutes  alto- 
gether are  thus  sacrificed  for  reasons  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Elizabethan  stage.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  ancient  plays  are 
perforce  represented  nowadays  in  a  somewhat 
maimed  condition.  Altogether  the  excisions  are 
very  large,  though  not,  perhaps,  larger  than  in  the 
old  acting  editions.  Some  passages  that  have 
long  been  banished  from  the  stage  are,  however, 
restored — I  trust  not  merely  in  deference  to  the 
desire  of  the  stage-carpenter,  though  the  step  is 
obviously  conducive  to  his  comfort  and  conve- 
mence.  As  may  be  supposed,  all  references  to 
young  Fortinhras  are  ^ne ;  but,  unhappily,  this 
has  ent^ed  the  omission  of  that  vety  fine 
soliloquy  (Act  IV.,  sc.  iv.)  which  adds  some 
almost  essential  touches  to  the  mental  portrait 
of  the  young  prince.  It  is  eurious  tiiat  Signer 
Salvini,  in  his  other^se  far  from  pnusewortby 
veruon,  contrived  to  bring  back  this  mostimportant 
passage.  If  Mr.  Irving  could  do  the  same  he 
would  add  still  further  to  the  obligations  he  has 
laid  upon  friends  of  the  drama.  I  must  not  omit 
to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Irving  and  his  coadjutor  for 
their  sound  judgment  in  adopting  in  the  first  act 
the  arrangemente  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  in  a  version  prepared  by  him  some  time 
ago  for  performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by 
which  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  representation 
are  greatly  enhanced.  On  the  whole,  this  isprob- 
ably  by  far  the  most  picturesque  pwformance  of 
Hamlet  ever  witnessed  ^  and  the  soenic  illustration 
is^  of  that  lefritimate  kmd  which  excites  and  ude, 
without  disturlriug,  the  imagination  of  the  spec- 
tator. There  is  really  no  more  reason  why  plays 
should  be  produced  with  a  Quakerish  abstinence 
from  appropriate  decorations  than  why  churches 
should  be  Duilt  in  the  plainest  possible  st^le; 
though  the  long  intervals  between  acts  are  pur- 
chased, as  we  here  see,  at  a  somewhat  heavy  price. 

Of  Mr.  Irving's  performance  there  still  remains 
something  to  be  said,  for  criticism  of  significant  de- 
tails is  really  ioexhaustihle.  Its  merits  and  defects 
alike  seem  to  arise  from  the  actor's  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  unhinged  condition  of  Hamlet's  mind. 
That  he  is  not  merely  £9igning  madness,  but  u 


swayed  by  aocontanllable  impulses,  is  the  basis  of 
this  presentment  of  the  character ;  and  this  gives 
undoubtedly  much  force  and  meturesqneness,  and, 
what  is  more  valuable,  muui   snbue  truth  to 
numerous  passages.    Without  this  key  the  need- 
lessly mocking  spirit  of  his  utterances  to  Ophelia, 
together  with  many  other  matters,  cannot  be  ex-  i 
plained.    Attempts  to  show  that  he  attacks  her 
with  cruel  vehemence  because  he  hss  discovered 
the    espial "  by  her  father  are  answered  by  the 
ihct  that  the  supposed  marked  chai^  of  tone 
after  the  point  at  which  it  has  been  ingeni- 
ously, but  not  too  ingeniously,  suggested  that 
Polonina  aoeidentslly  reveals  his  presence,  is  fiuia- 
fuL 

Mr.  Irving,  to  do  him  justice,  has  never 
countenanced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  by  itupli- 
catiOD  repudiated  this  view;  and  consistently 
with  this  there  is  in  this  scene  a  distinct  increase 
of  tenderness  on  his  part^  reluctantly  yet  folly 
revealed,  which  renders  it  infinitely  more  pathetic 
than  it  was  wont  to  he;  for  who  cannot  ibibI  that 
his  harshness  hoe  here  no  worse  object  than  that 
of  turning  her  thoughts — vun  task  I — away  from 
one  whose  life  is  by  a  cruel  fate  forfeit,  as  it  were, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  an  awful  purpose  ? 
But  unhappily  Mr.   Irving  is  almost  entirely 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Shakspere's  Hamle't 
has    not   lost    those   princely   graces  which 
Ophelia  in  her  fond  and  partial,  but  clearly  not 
wholly  fanciful,  estimate  so  beautifully  enumerates. 
Such  a  man— so  scholarly,  so  well-bred,  so 
courteous,   so    accustomed   as   he   must  have 
been  to  have  his  own  superiority,  both  social  and 
intellectual,  voluntarily  conceded  —  could  pre- 
sumptively no  more  under  an  attack  of  cerebral 
excitement  fall  into  the  condition  of  the  strange, 
angular,  restless  creature  whom  Mr.  Irving  de- 
picts as  constantly  jerking  tbe  head  unwsurd  by 
way  of  emphasising  his  lines,  and  sltemately 
passing  between  a  solemn  delivery,  ajqooaching 
to  a  drawl,  and  a  hurried  utterance  in  a  tone  of 
commonplace  familiarity,  than  an  accompliahed 
{fenUemao  in   his   cups   would   he  instently 
transformed  into   the   likeness   of  the  most 
brutish   of   the   rabble   rout   of  Circe's  fol- 
lowers.  Scornful  and  even  savage  he  undoubtedly 
is  in   the  contemplation  of  the  wickedness 
and  meanoess  of  others  ;  and  assuredly  he  is  given 
to  the  utterance  of  a  wild,  unseemly,  and  not  alwavs 
decent  kind  of  wit;  but  there  is  still  habitual 
dignity  of  character  and  suavity  of  a  noble  and 
commanding  kind.    Hazlitt's  observation,  that  he 
should  be  "the  most  amiable  of  misanthropes,^'  is 
assuredly  as  well-founded  as  it  is  certun  that  Mr. 
IrviQg*s  occauooid  rather  awkward  displays  of 
amiamlityare  not  of  the  kind  that  we  ue  led  to 
expect.   Ilamlet's  enquiries  about  the  troop  of 
strolling  players  exhibit  just  tluit  condescending- 
curiosity  and  that  intelligent  interest  which  ait 
gracefully  on  the  shoulders  of  princes,  and  win 
them  golden   opinions  from  the  people,  ever 
willing  to   acknowledge  handsomely  the  vir- 
tues of  exalted  personages;  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  all  this  of  slovenly  carelessness.    It  ia 
Mr.   Irving's  mode  of  relieving  the  habitual 
petidnncti  and  ill-maUDera  in  which  he  iaduls-es 
by  an  itrnoble  sort  of  familiarity  wholly  devoid  of 
grace  or  of  any  other  association  worthy  to  bo  ad- 
mired.  If  standing  to  talk  he  hasahahit  of  hold- 
ing his  visitor  by  the  arm  or  the  buttonhole 
while  assuming  a  slightiy  stooping  attitude.  Thus 
he  arrests  and  almost  drags  in  the  first  player  to 
listen  to  his  instructions,  which  he  delivers  in  a 
Ghmttf,  collaqaial,  hurried  manner  out  of  harmonv 
with  Xh»  essentially  didactic  character  of  that  Inrief 
but  comprehensive  essay  on  the  art  of  acting.  Ajid 
so  determined  is  the  actor  that  this  scene  shall 
bear  less  the  air  of  an  address  to  the  actors  on 
imrrartant  topics   than  that  of  a  few  "good 
things"  to  be  en reWssly  dropped  into  tbe  ears  of 
one  of  them,  that  he  will  by  no  means  allow 
riKire  than  one  [tiayer  to  be  present — even  this 
one  beinjr.  a»  I  have  stud,  compelled  Qike  the 
Ancient  Mariner)  to  stand  and  hear— that  the 
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tut  itMlf,  which  in  vnrj  odo  of  the  old  editioM 
tlutinctly  mrns  ub  that,  not  "  a  player,"  but 
plAjos  are  Resent,  is  deliheiately  violated,  even 
u  &laifyiiig  the  hook.  That  the  old  petuhuioe  of 
"  was  exaggerated  and  misplaoed  has,  I  siu- 
peet,  occurred  in  eome  shape  to  Mr.  Irving.  He 
K  nov  at  leMt  leas  mde  to  poor  PolonioB ;  thong^h 
be  is  still  '*  mistily  displeased,  I  promise  you  " — 
as  last-centuiT  folk  would  have  said — when  Boeen- 
cn&U  and  Goildenstenir  though  they  would 
bare  i^yed  upon  him,  eouftm  that  khey  cannot 
pkj  on  the  moorder.  Yet  here,  as  euewhere, 
the  very  essence  of  the  utuation  lies  in  the 
Dofectlr  easy  triomph  he  obtains.  He  plays,- 
IB  upon  them ;  not  they  on  him :  and 

«o  far  from  Bbowinj]^  violent  reseDtment,  he  in- 
dolM  only  in  careless  banter.  With  Ophelia,  not- 
wiihitiading  his  previous  fine  display  of  tender- 
aisik  Ik  sJbo  works  himself  into  a  real,  as 
maslfeetly  diatinf^niahable  from  a  simulated, 
(isssiaa :  talks  to  her  of  "  your  paintinf^s  too,"  and 
imbUngs,  and  lispings,  as  if  she  it  vaa  iii- 
,triaaQy,  ^zi  lady,  who  liad  been  guilty  of  all 
cksM  enormities,  althoogb  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Htmlet  uses  the  word  *'  your  "  simply  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  of  that  sex  to  wfaicb  yon  belong ; "  while,  to 
add  emjdians  to  this  miacoaception  of  the  text,  he 
actually  puxsaea  the  terrified  Orphelia  with  menac- 
iap  gestBWs  round  the  room.  It  is  hut  an  ill 
ccnpeuatioo  for  all  this  thst  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet 
mans  the  esteem  in  whidi  he  holds  Horatio  by 
u  effiiive  and  almost  fimdling  manner  that  is  in 
■owiae  akin — and  indeed  is  repugnant — to  the 
tnnt  of  the  fiank  honest  friendabip  and  affection 
tu:  he  bean  towards  his  chosen  friend  and  com- 
lade.  The  hJae  emphans  from  which  Mr.  Irving  is 
c<:T«r  wholly  free  u  perceptibly  leas;  but  it  is  still 
eooi^  to  mqnently  distress  the  ear  of  listeners. 
1  ndpht  dte  numerous  instances  but  one  or  two 
williBvau  In  the  lines 

"  It  cannot  be 
Bat  I  ant  pigsoo-Hvered  and  lack  gall," 

)b.  IxnBR  emphasies  neither  the  compound  ex- 
VMHon  "pIpoD-livraed"  nor  the  word  "gall," 
hot  dweDa  hMtilj  on  the  word  "  am,"  as  if  he 
were  qaoCiBr  the  obaervation  of  some  impertinent 
^enan  which  had  long  been  rankling  in  his  mind, 
do  IB  dwiiae 

"  That  uakaa  calamity  of  so  long  lifs  " 

the  aetot'a  voice  rests  so  distinctly  on  the  word 
**  that  he  would  seem  to  be  contradicting 
some  inviuUe  parson  who  had  asserted  that  the 
iadnanece  referred  to  had  a  precisely  opposite 
uodcoey  and  uain,  in  uttering  the  line  of  the 
soiiloqi^,  after  va»  d^tarture  of  the  playera, 
"  B»  vonld  dzovtt  the  stage  with  tears," 

he  dwella  heavily  on  the  word  "drawn,"  as  if 
teais  might  bat  for  this  thoughtfol  precaution  be 
f  dppoeed  to  bum.    But  all  this  is  less  annoyinif 
ta.u]  his  frequent  habit  of  adopting  a  tone  whirh 
vtrikea  the  ear  as  curiously  out  of  ticcord  witli  tlj>; 
irMoghts  or  feelings  expruMed.    These  faults  are 
'Jkt;  more  to  be  resetted,  becaiise  of  the  tendency  { 
•  ■f  kas  practised  actors  to  follow  distioguished  i 
n-Mials.    "  Irvinciams  "  of  this  class  are,  indeed,  ' 
alrsadr   distinctly  tract-able  in  more  than  one  [ 
(^ujufaT.    Mr.  Irving,  if  I  mny  so  speak  withuiit  i 
imr Terence,  nuy  be  regarded  ar  the  chosen  iostru- 
Eirat  for  raising  the  poetical  drama  fmm  the  I 
^^smiation  and  discredit  into  which  only  ktel/  | 
had  hopelessly  lallen ;  but  it  is  irrMStly  to  l>u  I 
fc».»d  that  he  would  set  no  exampk  but 'what  ia 
■  tihy  of  iantation. 
The' part  ci  OpheBa,  in  which  it  has  b<'en  the 
•  t-:f  MuB  Ellen  Tarry  to  make  her  first  appear- 
>r  ~  brf<KB  a  Lyeeam  audience,  is  not,  fruiu  tlx- 
v.r't  point  of  view,  a  grent  pnrt ;  but  it  is  ••nc 
u  ^emiliar  sympathy  with  that  incompariiblc 
most  striking  gifts.    Its  requisites  .ire  a 
aa:aral  grace  of  demnanonr,  a  modeat,  unntlerteil 
xauer,  a  sweet,  open  frankuess;  and  with  thiisi^ 
■liahtiee  a  reflnsd  teoderdeBS  and  a  rare  power  <•!' 
xtlwtte  tupimaion.    AU  the^t,  attributes  .Mia* 
T«n7  posBcases  in  no  common'dcgres  f  and  faeside«> , 


these  she  has  the  crowning  advantage  of  a  coun- 
tenance singularly  pleasing  when  at  rest,  and  in 
changing  not  less  c^uick  to  indicate  fleeting  shades 
of  thougntsnd  feeling  throughout  the  widest  range. 
She  is  delightful  in  the  indicatdon  of  efaUdlike 
innocence  and  guileless  trustfulness,  and  she  is 
not  less  empowered  to  touch  the  heart  of  the 
spectator  by  the  expression  of  overwhelming 
sorrow.  A  more  impressive  gift  still  is  her  power 
of  bringing  to  bear  iqun  the  mean  and  emu  and 
base  looks  and  tones  of  almost  terrible  anger  and 
aversion;  but  this  is  ibraign  to  the  part  of 
Ophelia.  All  that  this  chancter  seems  capable 
of  in  the  way  of  vinnii^  sweetness  and  of  moving 
pathos  it  receives  at  her  hands.  She  reveals  to 
us,  as  it  were  for  the  first  time,  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  daughter's  affectionate  submis- 
aiou,  and  makes  us  feel  more  deeply  than 
we  have  ever  felt  before  the  deep  dejection 
of  her  spirit  when  her  maiden  dream  of 
love  euddenl^  vanishes  and  leaves  her  in  the 
presence  of  misery  and  despair.  The  swift  shade 
of  pain  and  anxiety  that  passes  over  her  features 
at  the  first  token  of  her  father's  displeasure  is  very 
beautiful;  as  is  her  meek  embarrassment  and 
momentary  pause  at  the  word  "  touching ; "  her 
reluctance  to  add  the  name  of  "the  Lord 
Hamlet;"  and  her  frank  but  maidenly  avowal  of 
the  belief  that  love  has  made  him  mad.  Not  less 
true,  direct,  and  tender  is  her  momentary  linger- 
ing over  the  love^fla  which  she  comes  to  return ; 
and  most  affecting  are  the  indulgent  tenderness 
and  juty  of  her  catalogue  of  the  graces  and  ac- 
compliahmente  of  her  distracted  lover,  whose  cruel 
words  are  still  ringing  in  her  ears.  The  closing 
scenes  in  which  she  appears  were,  at  least  in  this 
first  performance,  wanting  in  something  of  that 
most  pathetic  suggestion—the  condition  of  a 
disordered  mind  mercifully  relieved  from  nearly 
all  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  by  reason  of  the  mere 
inability  to  dwell  on  any  theme  long  enough 
to  feel  deeply  all  its  significance.  The  careless 
gaiety  over  which  the  memory  of  past  calamity 
passes  only  now  and  then,  as  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  moving  swiftly  in  a  bright  sky,  was,  it 
seemed,  less  to  be  noted  than  the  real  pain  and 
grief  of  the  sorrowful  utterances  thus  preparing 
th«  spectator— so  it  was  felt— rather  for  death  by 
htir  own  act  in  some  momentan'  paroxysm  of 
despair^  than  for  that  acddenial,  heedless,  happy 
end,  with  all  its  childlike  associations  of  gath«- 
ing  wild  flowers,  as  related  by  the  Queen  in  one 
of  the  loveliest  passi^  in  the  jii^. 

MOZ  THOKAfl. 
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Mb.  Carl  Rosa,  will  commence  his  season  of 
Knglish  Opera  at  Her  B^esty's  Theatre  on 
Monday,  January  37.  Wagner's  J2miu^  Gniraod's 
ficcolmo,  uid  Buet's  Qtrman  will  be  added  totihe 
i-4ptrtoire  in  the  course  of  the  season,  the  two 
W'irks  first  named  beioff  gentune  novelties  in  this 
i^iuntry.  Ritnat  is  of  httie  value  aa  an  illustration 
>if  the  poet-oomposer's  theories  on  the  lyric  drama; 
but  it  contains  much  beautiful  music  of  the 
Meyerbeer  school,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  re^ 
reived  with  favour.  Guiraud's  opera  is  remark- 
;ible  for  bright  sparkling  melody,  not  unmixed 
with  traces  of  tenderness.  Some  doubt  may  be 
felt  aa  to  whether  the  work  will  create  its  due 
f  li'ect  on  so  large  a  stage  as  that  of  Her  Majesty's, 
bii  c  otherwise  Mr.  Oarl  Ross  may  be  congratulated 
i>n  bid  choice. 

TiiK  symphony  in  F  by  Hermann  Goets  will  be 
repented  by  general  desire  at  the  next  concert  of 
Mdme-  Viard-Louis,  January  21,  when  the  taate- 
fiil  ballet-music  in  M.  Gounod's  Polyeucte  will  be 
intiuduced  to  a  Liondon  audience.  The  Stabat 
M'ltfi-  of  M.  G.  S&lvayre,  performed  with  much 
success  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  concerts,  will 
b<:  uiven  later  in  the  season. 

Tub  fifth  part  or  Mr.  Grove's  new  DicUanary  of 
Mxmp  tmd  MimeiaUf  which  has  just  speared. 


carriee  the  work  from  "  Femrese  del  Bene  "  to 
"  Giutar."  By  fsr  the  most  important  article  in 
this  part  is  that  by  Mr.  0.  Hubert  H.  Parry  on 
"  Form."  It  extends  over  fourteen  pages,  and  the 
subject  is  excellently  Tthoogh  necessarily  not  ex- 
haustively) treated ;  tne  gradual  development  of 
the  modern  symphony  from  the  older  dances  being 
vei^  clearly  traced.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley's 
article  on  "  Fngue "  is  much  less  satisfactory, 
being  unduly  short,  and  of  very  little  practical 
use  to  the  Btttduit.  The  illnstaations  given  are 
also  UDgululy  uncomfortable— to  say  the  least 
of  them.  The  author  wotdd,  we  think,  find 
it  difficult  to  justify  tadi  harsh  progressions 
as  some  which  he  gives  in  the  first  exsmi^ 
on  page  668.  Among  excellent  articles  in  this 
part  may  be  named  those  on  "  Fingering," 
"Flageolet,"  "Flute,"  "  Gluck,"  "Gounod" 
"  GnStry,"  and  "  Grisi."  The  number  as  a  whole 
may  be  pronounced  equal  in  merit  to  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  We  notice  in  passing  that 
while  biographical  notices  ore  given  of  three 
Glovers,  the  one  who  a  generation  since  was  prob- 
ably the  best-known,  and  certcunly  the  most 
popular  of  all — Stephen  Glover — ia  not  emu.  mea- 
Uoned. 

M.  Masseket,  the  composer  of  Lea  Erinnyea 
and  Le  Jioi  de  Lahore,  is  at  oresent  at  work  up(m 
a  grand  Italian  opera  entitiea  &vdiade. 

Hbutbich  Frocb,  w^  known  aa  a  composer 
and  teacher  of  sing^,died  at  Vienna  on  tiie  IStii 
olt.j  at  the  ageof  seventv  years.  Among  the  best- 
known  of  his  pupils  areMdme.  Dustmann,  Mdme. 
CziUag,  Mdme.  Liebhart,  and  Mdme.  Friedrich 
Matema. 

A  NBw"  Stabat  Mater,"  by  Theodore  Gonvy, 
was  produced  under  the  direction  of  the  con^ 
poser  at  the  tenth  Qawandhaus  Concert  at  Lap* 
sig  on  the  Idth  ult,  and  was  fhTOunbly  re- 
ceived. 
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many  and  Hwltierbuid,  toL  1.,  Svo   (Clark)  10/8 
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Leiture  Hour,  18T8,  roy  8to   (Religions  Tract  Soo.)  7/0 

Leith  (A.  A.),  Blrtbdqp  Book  ot  Hower  and  Song,  4to 
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Uttl«wood  (W.  £.),  Bltito  BhifnpUM  ;  or,  StorlM  from 
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to  the  eNaons  of  tba  T«v,  or  8to   (BWlngtona)  ■/» 

CFlMiagui  (J.  R.)>  The  Iiith  Bu,  comprising  Atwodotes, 

orS™  (8.  Low)  12/0 

OUphMit (HtB.),  DrM,cr8vo  (UacmUUo)  S/4 

Patmoro  (C.)i  Unknown  Broe,  lariteaq  .. ..  (Bell  Sou) 
FattoQ  (W.).  JesQB  of  Haiareth,  Who  was  Be  ?  ISmo 

(B«llg1oai  Tract  Soc)  3/« 

Payne  (J.),  Lantrec, »  Foem,  limo  (Pickering)  8/S 

Peaoefather  (W.),  Life  and  Lett«n,  br  B.  Biallhwalta.VTo 

(J.  P.  Shaw)  10/6 
PblUppl  (F.  A.),  ComiqantaiT  oa  St,  Paul'*  EpUUe  to 

Bomans,  toI.  L,  8vo  (Clark)  10/6 

Foatmaater  of  PrDDElan*And  other  Talea,  or  8to 

fS.  P.  C.  K.)  1/6 
BaTonCbaw  (J.  H.),  a«nr,  Ita  Bnins  and  Insoriptlons,  tol 

(U.  Kngm  Paul  It  Co.)  73/6 
Uimer  (d.  S.},  Jnafc  Anjone  i  or,  Kitty's  Dream,  sq 

(C.  KoRan  Paul  tt  Co.)  1/G 
Bom  (B.  S  >,  Bemoral  of  the  Indian  Troofia  to  Malta.  Sto 

(TrUhncr)  1/6 

fiequln  (&,),  The  Black  CJraaoe,  ray  Sto.  . . .  (Marcna  Ward)  8/0 
SmUb  (UO.  Hlitory  of  Sennacherib,  roy  8to 

(n'UllamR  &  Norgate)  lfi/0 
Stephens  (W.  B.W.),I>eMiHook'BLlfeaiidLetten>.SI  toU., 

8«»  (Bentley)  SO/0 

Storens  (U.  W.),  On  the  ttowas*  of  SUpa,  Tth  ed.,  8vo 

(Longmana)  31/0 

Jtfjtday  Af  J7«BW,  18T8,  rqr  8vo  ....  (Ballffioae  Tract  Soc.)  7/0 

Talet  of  ThtM  CeutorleB,  trwulated  from  the  French, 
large  oq   (ltdlglona  Tract  Soc.)  4/0 

Thackeni]r(F.  8.  J.),  Bxerdaea  on  the  Irrt^ular  and  De- 
fective Greek  Verb,  Rvo   (Slmpkin,  Uarahall  &  Co.)  2/0 

Thiuaton  <R.  H.),  HtatoiT  of  tba  Growth  of  the  Steam 
Engine,  or  8vo  (C.  Eegan  Faol  li  Co.)  6/6 

TroUope  (A.),  Cbroololw  of  BaneUUre,  vol.  il„  or  Sro 

(Obapmaa  ft  Hall)  fi'O 

raat^/b(pJItaM,lUbnriamftol  (Office)  63/0 

Tanghan  (C.  J.}>  Hj  Son,  gtn  ma  tUoe  Ileait,  13mo 

(Uacmaian)  e/0 

T«a  ( J0>  SUE  Saoda,  the  Boy  Ciaptaln,  8to  . . . .  (S.  Low)  lU/< 
Watt«  (K.),  Life  Of  tba  Doka  a(  WelUngton,  Umo 

(RivlngtonB)  a/e 

Wedgwood  (G.  B.),  Ulttory  of  a  Tea-Cnp,  aq 

(Weeleyan  O>nferenoe)  1/6 
Welabaoh  (P.  J.),  Haaaal  of  th»  IIocIuuiIgs  of  Entdneer- 

tng,  ▼oL  II.,  8to   (TrUbner)  U/0 

VtdatenlWlma  (J0>  Mthematical  FnUemi,  8vo 

(UacmaUD)  IB/0 


UBLB  OP  OOHTBirTB, 

PASS 

BAOXHOT'S  LmcRAHT  STCDIRS,  by  W.  UlXTO  .  .  1 
ABBKT  AXD   OvBRTOX'S   BKOLUH   CHCHCH  IN  THE 

EfOHnacrrii  Cintdrt,  axd  Srot'OHTox's  Beuoiox 
n  BxouKD   inn>n    Qum  Axnc  axd  tbm 

Qmoaaa,  br  W.  P.  OoDBnm  S- 

Bkkrbobm's  WiMDSBoras  iii  Pataooku,  by  Coeaio 

MONKHODSI  3 

OUDTISS  ox  THK  Lktricu,  FBwn,  &&,  bj  Prof .  W. 

BoHETaov  Sims  4 

BcBKBTBox'e  Lbltubm  oir  ram  GovKiunnRT,  Coir- 

armmoK,  and  Lawb  or  Bootlaxd,  bf  Prof. 

Hackai  C 

Nmw  Kovxlh,  by  Qmo.  BADrasBUsr     ....  8 

COIIREITT  LfTKRATCU  6 

Kom  AMD  NSWS  8 

Obruabt  :  Mn.  Oboti^  Ao.  9 

Jfatm  Or  TuTRL  » 

ThB  POKTCaUBBB  SsPDRKBr  TO  CBCIBAL  AVRICA  .  10 

WiLLiAif  Btlkt,  LAXCASm  Hkbald       .      t      .  10 

Bkuotbi  Books   10 

OoRROKUimicci 

aottth  A/riem  FM-Lort,  hy  the  Ber.  A.  H.  Sayoe; 

^  Au^ffmJT&itl'.SM-vMM.bTPnif.NetttedUp     ,  11 

AFPotRnnnTB  rat  Nkxt  "Vmwt   11 

Bbckkt  Works  om  Auricax  AxTBaoPOLooT,  by  & 

B.  1>lor   11 

Obituart  :  The  UAMQtns  Twuddalb  .  .  .  IS 
Booraci  Kom  (Oxoloot,  HKnceROUKlT)  .  .  .18 
Thb  Wnrmt  ExBiBmoN  or  thi  OauavsnuR  Gai^ 

LERT,  I.,  by  W.  H.  Jahsb  Wkilk     .     .     .     ,  14 

AncHABOLOOICAL  NOTCS  FROM  BoMX  .       .       .  .16 

Hone  om  Asa  axd  Arobaiouwt  .  .  .  .  K 
Uk.  Inmn  avd  Hub  &ur  Terrt  at  thr  Ltcrdii, 

hy  Mot  Troxab  17 

Mmoo  Hone,  Hrw  Pmuoanon  18-30 


Will  he  ready  in  a  few  days,  VOLUME 
XIV.  of  the  AOADBMY,  July  to  December, 
187e,bound  in  dothtprieelQt.  AlsoOA8E8 
for  BDfDINQ  Volume  XIV.,  price  2$. 

All  Back  Nunihers  of  the  ACADEMY  may 
he  had  from  the  commencement  of  the  publi- 
eatim  in  October,  1869. 


^HE   FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY. 

PRaamasT-Tbe  Blsht  Hon.  The  EABL  of  V£BULAU. 
■*  The  Folk-Lore  SodH)'"  hat  fltr  Ita  oWaet  the  ptcacmHaii  and 

rarbUl  Sulnn  BapcrrtltloiuaiHt(HdUBalHBa(MIUi  and  fordKB), 
and  all  niueoti  rcladns  to  them. 

The  FOLK-LORE  RECORD.   No.  I.,  for  1878, 


-     .coileotedbyMr».L»th«m_r-  - 
NoM^  br  Ur.~Britt»-^rH  ~U^M  ^Ik^Lorerbr  UrrCootL^ 


RoptriitltloiM.  colleated  by  Mr*.  Latham— Note*  on  Folk-Tidn,  br 
Mr.  Balrton— Folk -Lore  of  France,  br  itx,  L^na— Plant-I>OT« 


Japanaw  Folk-Tale*,  br  Mr.  Pfoundct— Vorkiblre  Loeal  Bti7mei 
end  Sajrlnai— Folk- Tale  and  Snpcntitioni  of  Uidaua  Indlaii*— 
NotM  and  Qaerlea,  ftc. 
Thii  Volnme  Ii  now  ready  for  dellTery  to  tho*e  Uembert  whoa* 
BabserlMlnni  Ibr  ISTr  bmre  been  paid. 

The  BobKrlptlon  ta  One  OuIdc*  par  annum,  and  Uembere  may 
eompoand  lor  future  Annual  BntMoiptloni  By  parnant  of  Ten 
Quineu  orer  and  above  Sobieriptlon  for  the  current  rear. 

SubKrlptlon*  mar  be  forwarded  by  P-O.  Order  or  Cbaqne  to  tbt 
Bon.  Sec..  O.  Laoriesos  OouifK,  Em]..  Catfclnau,  Bunm,  8.W. 


GT.  THOMAS'S   HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

KJ  Fcnnn:,.  ALBERT  EMBATSKMEST.  I/>:»DON.  9.E._The 
W'likr  M'.'.<^:mii  i-ominrncei  on  October  1.  and  (lie  Suinmifr  on  May  1. 
Btink'iil"  piiii  enter  at  either  Seedon.  Two  Entnuioe  Science  SchulM- 
ihiits  ofMlJ.  nnd  tnL,  fiir  Ist  Year'i  StadenM,  are  awarded  In  Octubw. 
Id  Bililltlon  toordtiiorr  priieiamountlns  tQlnaf..lhe  following  Scholw* 
«hii«.  MeflaU.sc.  are  gUen.  vU.i—the  "  William  Tite"'  Bcholarthip, 
jOf.i  Collide  SchoUrihlp.  40 Guinea)  a  year  forlyeart;  " M untriiv*^' 
Bcholiirihip.  of  lame  valuej  "Solly  "  Medal  and  Prize  t  ~ CheKldeii " 
Mi-dal  (  "Mead"  ilcdal  i  Treuuier'e  Oold  Medal  i  "  Urainier  "  Priie, 
fto.  SpeciKlClaaeatbr  let  H.B.and  FreUminarr  SdentiHoof  Unlver- 
Clmii  far  othv  ijKamlnaBoni.  Thtm 
idwqia. 


Oiu.aaM^'i 


WOOD  CARVING.— A  very  unusually  good 
oHwrttinlty  of  leamlas  Wood  Oarvina  on  Moderate  Term* 
from  a  wall-known  Florentine  artltt  1*  nqw  oSired.  Ihroucb  the  klnd- 
nen  of  Meun.  Qillow.  to  three  or  fntr  Younx  Ladle*  poatewlng 
Benulne  ardftle  taste,  wlio  have  pawed  the  Second  Ortde  Art  Exunin- 
atlon  of  the  Science  and  Art  Departoitnt  In  Freehand  Drawina,  Full 

ertlcnlai*  mar  be  Icamt  from  the  BaORKTaRr  of  the  Society  Ar 
omoting  the  EraployDient  of  Women,  n  Bemcn  Street,  W. 


VISITORS  to  the  EASTERN  COUNTIES 

*     ibould  make  a  potnt  of  «eetiuc  the  Una  old  Town  of  IPSWICH, 
the  Jdrth-place  of  Cardinal  Wolier,  the  Ikronrlte  mort  of  Oal 
borfNiEh,  die  aeene  of  Mr.  nokarlek  i  AdTenlora*.  and  al*o  of  Wl 


ronch,  Ui 
[AM  MA 


LIA 


SON'S  ESTABLISHMENT  for  Uka  Sale  of  Antigalllca, 


Old-Enaliih  Furniture,  flna  tMd  Cklaa,  Anllqne  JeweHery,  QiweB 

 illTer,  Oil  FaludnBLBMa  Book*,  Coin*.  HedaK  Carrlua  In 

Wood  and  iTory.and  A  rtlole*  ef  Terta.— AddrcM,  Ha. » IToia  Kaat. 


Ip*wloh,  EatablUhed  ISMi. 


PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS  in  ENGLISH 

-■-  HKCUBITIES.— Paylna  tcaular  DiTldendi.  Supported  b*  the 
chief  Hoblemea.  CIny,  amT  Arlitocracy  or  the  Klacdom.  Larie 
ProSta  ean  be  made  Immcdlaleir — Pnt(_partleulan  may  be  had  of 
Mr.  J,  AkDXRsoK,  U  Deronddre  dqnare,  BUbap«ate  Street,  London, 
E.C. 


IVflLAN  and    MUNICH  EXHIBITIONS, 

lsr9»-A  Gentleman  of  eaperlenee  m  "  Oerretpeodattt "  (a  Rood 
UnrtdM  and  ruM  Dnwahiwnaw). Boated  to  rtilt  tha  Bho««,U  wllUac 
to  nndertake  liitthei  UieTarr  or  Artfa" 
E.  IL.  ai  Hammctamlih  Boad.  w. 


'M'INEVEH  (under  the  patronage  of  H.M.  the 

r^.^  _.  Qoeen.  and  H.I.H.  the  Orand  Dnke  CanitanUne  ofRnaria).— 
BTATysTTSS  modelled  from  the  Marble*  hi  the  Bridih  Ho*ennL  of 
Sennaeherlb.  Saidanapahia,  asdhii  Qneen.  Proipectni and Ofiolon* 
of  the  Pre**  on  andieaUou  to  A.  Jaryis,  <3  WfUe*  Boad,  London, 
N.W.  (Sole  FobUSer). 

-  Fiaun*  of  nmeh  and  •Incvlar  intmtL"—A  rt-Jonnal. 

-The  fbrm*  and  Aature*  and  tha  elabetale  dnyery  an rsBdarad 
with  KrupuloQ*  tdtlity.  —Aeademg. 

OLD    LINNELU  LESLIE.  OALDERON, 

\',POOL^  PHILtP.  CBfcswiCK.  ELMmtB.  COLLTSS, 
Ht^LLER.  A»u;MeWorhtoflsredbyowner,  B.WriURXRE.H^ 
ehaat,  Hanehe«tcr,  Antique  Ivory  "Ccnlaar"  'nuthard,  and  Shall 
Cabinet,  bonaht  In  South  Spain. 


(^EOU)GY.— In  the  Preface  to  the  Student's 

^  "ELEUBim  of  OBOLOOT,"  by  Sir  CwAnLU  LTRLL. 
price  e*..  be  My*  t—"  A*  It  I*  lrapa**lb)e  to  enable  the  reader  to  leeomiiie 
lockaandmlnanliatdahlbyuieaidof  Terhalde*orlplloMor  flfiiree, 
he  will  do  welt  to  obtain  a  well-arrannd  eolleotSon  or  iMdii 
H  may  be  pcoenred  fhim  Mr.  TENRAHT  (lit  ftnunT 
Mineralegy  and  Geolosy."  The**  oolleotlan*  aN  aotB 
Mlewlng  term*.  In  plain  mahogany  oabinct*  i— 

1  a.  A 
110 

a  a  0 
wio  • 
dranea..  11  •  e 
nwwInaMBaeh. 


100  ipeeimen*.  In  cabinet,  with  three  traya .. 
MO  epedmen*.  In  cabinet,  with  flve  tray*  .. 
MO  apaelinana.  la  cabmet.  with  nine  draweia 
4M  tMi^mmia,  la  eabinet.  with  thir 
Hbremeqa' 


I  nteqaive  eoUeetton*  at  M  to  UM I 


AirroTTPB 

PERMANENT    FHOTOaRAFHIC  BOOK 
IXJiUSTRATICllH. 
The  AVTOTTPE  COMPANY  are  pcodoeer*  of  Book  mwMkpa 
by  tna  Autotype  ana  Sawrar**  Collotypr  t>roue**ea.  EmMasMbytta 
Anrtae*  of  the  Brltiih  Mn**nm.  PalaecKraphlcal,  HH^MiilBal. 
BwalllMKiBBUaa).att4ntharleame(tBooletiea.  ' 

IMmllw urHadaJ* and OdiM,  Anelant  Mob. IWallRa. Dt^^ 
■Rd  ftelBkea,TlawaandPonralHfnmKanM,*a. 
fOrTMBMaRdSpBdiMntapyly  te  the  ***»"*^- 

THB  AtfTOTTFB  FIHE  ABT  QALLBBT 
Otaplayi  a  noble  eolleetlon  of  Co  pie*  of  the  Old  Ma*ien,  and  nnmcroM 
«ne  ezuipka  af  ilw  M  oTiVvntf.  BmM-JoMk  ite*aeltl.  BUalda, 
Hardy,  Bowboihaa,     Hmmh^  Hadoz  Brawn,  OattMB^  an.,  Mb 
Howmdy. 

Foynlce'B  "ISBASL  IH  BOTPT."  OhandUi^ 

Blmm'a  "WIHOBOB  CASTLB  AT  aiJKBnB."  dk.  RRlSlt. 

DcMnna'  "KOrAL  OABDEH  PABTT  AT  CHIBWIOK."  dto. 
and  lit. 

TlM*a  Pletntea  hare  bten  traoaUtad  into  MoRadaawB  br  their 
Anther*  eaprwily  Ihe  AnBotypa. 

To  adorn  tha  waH*  of  a  hon*a  with  ArlWe  MMlBftHaii  at  UtUe 
eaat,  rUt  tiM 

ADTOTTPB  FINE  ABT  OALLERT,  M  IrthbiM  Ftagi,  V. 

Tha  Work*,  Saline  DaM,  UMdktoi. 
OtMial  ManaeM,  W.  S.  BIBD. 

Diraatorof  Uie  Worka.  J.  B.  8AWTXB. 


JJORNE'S    POMPEIAN  DECORATIONS. 

BOBIRT  HOBRB, 

■ones  DBOORATWairf  PlPEB-HAKOimi 
MAM  Ur  AOTURER. 

41  OBAOtoaunoa  miHT,  tx>in>0N.  m.c. 

%  MM  AfpgialMt  It  HlB  M^Mly  Ow  Klig  «r  ItBly. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MAJOR  WH7TE-MELVII.LB 

BLACK     BUT  COMELY] 

Or,  Ui«  AdTaatoTM  of  Jana  Leib 
By  MAJOR  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

I  TOlB.  [2Ma  Jny. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


AN   EYE   FOR   AN  EYE; 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


 Chapmak  and  Hux,  198  FiocadiUy. 

CAMBRID&E  mnVERSITY  PRESS. 


irow  SEADr. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  STEIN; 

OR, 

GEBUANT  AND  FBUSSIA  IIT 
THE  ITAPOLEONIO  AaS. 

By  J.  R.  SEELEY,  M.A,, 

Begins  PmlWenrot  Uodem  HMoiy  In  tbe  Unlmelty  of 
OamteUae. 

<  Tok.  demy  8to,  wtth  Portnlta  and  Mats,  48«, 

"  Dr.  BoBch'B  Tolnme  faaa  made  people  thtnk  end  talk  even 
mora  than  nanal  of  Priaoe  BUmark  ;  and  Protesaor  Soeliy  s 
very  leRmed  work  on  Stein  will  call  ettdattoa  to  an  auHar  aiid 
M  aUiKMt  etoally  emlaanl  German  atateeman." 

nmet,  Deo.  W,  I8TS. 

LONDON:  CAMBRIDGE  WAREHOUSE, 

17  PATERNOSTBB  BOW, 


KBW  AHD  IMPORTANT  WORK. 


TJMVEESITY  DEGREES 

AND  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  THEM. 


LapOEtRBt  to 


Edited  by 


THE  CUUUUU, 
THB  BAB, 

THB  PBB3S, 

THE  MBDICAL  PBOPBSSIOX, 

8 AY  A  NTS, 

TBATBLLEBS, 

TBAOHBBS, 

MTJalCIAKS. 

A  DEAN  OF  PAOULTr. 


This  leliabla  Rod  litatnietlTC  mA  will  ba  found  of  iDcalca- 
lable  Talue  to  all  dealroiia  at  dliUngalBUng  Ifhnmiil  i  m  1b 
LiteEatore,  Arl^  UTinltj,  Fbjrfe,  Lav,  and  the  Bcholaetlc 

PMtBMlOM. 

Price  Half-R-Oown,  pent  tree. 
Proftwer  Tttur,  98f a  Bonthampton  Street,  London,  S.B. 


In  exta  doth.  8to,  pp.  444,  price  lU  «dL 
TESUS  of  NAZARETH  NEITHER  BAP- 

O  TISBD  NOB  SLAIN  fay  JBW  or  GBHTILB ;  or.  The 
Bible  wrttu  Correat  Tb^ogy.  By  the  Bey.  QeoROe  Bartu- 
D.O.,  l>.aL.,  Priadpfll  of  Freahfield  College,  Pormby,  Urer- 

"  I  laad  it  (F0«  tcUbw),  RRd  with  gnat  hitmt." 

,  ...  BleiltHM.W.E.Ol.ADeiOXB.M.P. 

*•  An  elebocate  refirtadoo  of  Anaba^  here*?     ifuntOy  /w. 
"Tha  pcodnetlon  of  a  man  vhe  haa  dB^dy  ttndled  the  SaiHarea." 

..  _.  .         .  LictrpoBiCai.rirT. 

"Tha  arnmaati  adTanoedaia  mpnerted  irith  treat  anility."— Anct. 
"  A  fpedmen  of  Ttauron*,  iinherinHnR  artomcnt,  rafreehing  t» 
read.  *-CM*CcrCaroaiHe- 
*-  Thl*  very  able  andleaiMd  treati)e.''-£iwIM  CiiwcAiMm. 
PnhliBhed  by  the  Aitthor. 

JUST   PUBLISHED.   »  CATALOGUE  of 

*J    HEW  BOOKS  at  OBBAn.T  BEDpUD  PWCB&  b^K 

mo*tty  Pnblbbeta*  MBWBlRdln.   LgR<BR~W.  IWA»  SonnSKHUX, 

UPameaUeaqMn, 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Jah.  11, 1879.1 


THE  ACADEMY. 


SATURDAY,  JANUAItY  11,  1879. 
No,  349,  New  Senet. 


Ths  Kditob  eamtoi  undertake  to  rafum,  or 
to  tomapond  vtUk  iko  writers  of,  rqeeted 

B  w  porihsiiZarl^  reqitesied  ikai  all  hueineee 
lettert  regarding  the  evpply  of  the  paper^ 
4v<9  *)My  he  addreesed  to  i&a  Pubxjshbb, 
mmd  mot  io  the  Esrob. 


0*  4  Paragraph  having  appeared  in  a  Contam- 
tenrf,  and  having  been  copied  into  other 
Papers,  ivA/cA  may  lead  to  ttie  erroneous  im- 
preuion  that  the  ACADEMY  will  shortly  cease 
to  appear,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  our 
Header*  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  ACADEMY  will  continue  to  be  published 
AwD  the  tame  OlSee,  and  under  the  aame 
KaaagamBot  in  all  respects,  aa  heretofore. 


LITERATURE. 

TWSvtory  of  Afghanistan^  from  the  earliest 
Ptricd  to  the  Outifreak  of  the  War  in  1878. 
Bj  Colonel  G.  B.  MaUeson,  G.S.I.  (W. 
EL  Allen  &  Co.) 

6o  indefatigable  a  writer  as  Colonel  Malle> 
son  cannot  expect  that  the  products  of  his 
'■Itenrr  industry  will  all  be  crowned  with  suc- 
ccfl&  He\Ebonrg  with  his  pen  too  fast  and  too 
coDtiniioti%,  and  accepts,  perhaps,  with  too 
little  heEitation  or  misgiving  the  responsi- 
hibtj  of  rapplying  an  ephemeral  want.  The 
rafaone  nndar  actual  notu»  must  be  r^;arded 
aa  a  four  de  /oree,  produce^  if  we  mistake 
Dot,  in  the  same  year  as  the  author's  other 
two  histories— that  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
sod  tlist  of  Final  French  Struggles  in  Iwiia. 
In  fioeh  light,  while  admitting  its  value  to 
instract  the  wholly  ignorant,  refresh  the 
oemories  of  the  initiated,  or  coach  up 
legislators  who  have  sore  need  of  coaching, 
we  are  unable  to  consider  it  a  thoroughly 
feHcitons  performance,  justifying  its  some- 
what ambitious  title.    It  is  evident,  aud 
would  be  equally  so  without  reference  to  the 
words  of  the  Introduction,  that  the  historian 
bss,  in  this  instance,  "  worked  double  tides, 
grudging  no  labour  which  might  be  required 
'JO  present  to  the  public  a  readable  aocount 
of  the  antecedents  q£  the  oonntry  now  in> 
nded  by  oar  armies."  'We  know,  moreover, 
'iiat "  toe  mere  mechanical  labour  of  writing 
as  been  gre^,"  and,  when  we  consider  the 
'nlk  of  the  printed  matter  before  ua,  we  are 
'•cij  astonished  that  such  a  book  has  been 
*^Qced  at  all.    But  it  grieves  ua  to  add 
■JM,  owing  to  hasty  preparation,  all  that  we 
is  a  creditable  summary  of  certain 
sur  tributary  faist-ories  of  A^hanistan, 
*ha  we  really  require  a  full  but  popular 
iuiory  of  that  country.    Colonel  Malleson 
SH  tltfown  ioto  his  pages  a  mass  of  material 
>kieh,  without  the  process  of  critical  ex- 
■nioation,  is  comparatively  valueless,  and 
wbich,  to  be  converted  into  permanent  use, 
lecds  something  analogous  to  tiie  sieve  and 
nwiUe  of  everyday  jvactioal  life.   It  may 


be  said  that  readers  of  ordinary  intelligence 
are  capable  of  sifting  and  extracting  for 
themselves  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  majority 
of  such  persons  would  rather  undergo  the 
trouble  of  inspecting  original  books  of  refer- 
ence for  this  purpose  thui  accept,  as  a  basis 
of  enquiry,  the  exeerpia  of  any  modem  com- 
pilation whatever. 

Having  put  in  an  objedion  sufficiently 
serious  of  its  kind,  we  are  bound  to  give 
examples  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  Let  us,  then,  state  plainly  that, 
excellent  as  are  the  authorities  named  in  the 
Introduction — to  wit,  H&nway,  Sir  Henry 
Elliot,  Erskiue,  Thomas,  Briggs,  Blochmann, 
Farrier,  Kaye,  Bnmea,  and  the  writers  in  the 
Calcutta  Beview — there  is  no  evidence  before 
ua  that  less  known  but  not  less  important 
chroDiclers  have  been  consulted.  We  do  not 
so  much  refer  to  native  as  to  European 
contemporary  chronic!  era,who  treatespecially 
of  Afghan  lustory.  Among  pttsons  of  this 
class  none  is  more  entitled  to  consideration 
than  a  certain  learned  Polish  missionaiy 
who,  when  procurator  to  the  Jesuits,  was 
associated  with  the  Bishop  of  Ispahan  in  a 
negotiation  at  the  Court  of  Persia  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Father 
Krusinski,  as  he  was  called,  is  quoted  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm  alternately  with  Hanway 
in  corroboratian  of  the  record  obtained  of 
Shah  Husaiu's  reign ;  and  the  value  of  his 
testimony  is  enhanced  by  the  statement  that 
he  was  at  Ispahan  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  of  which  he  wrote,  and  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  collecting  the  most 
accurate  information.  The  general  tmth  of 
Kmsinskt's  narrative  is,  moreover,  substau. 
tiated  by  Persian  manuscripts  of  the  period, 
and  by  Jonas  ^nway,  who  came  to  Persia 
some  years  later. 

Now,  the  Afghan  invasion  of  Persia  oc- 
curred in  1723,  and  when  the  troops  of  Mir 
Mahmnd  of  Kandahar  reached  Gulnabad, 
twelve  miles  from  Ispahan,  Krnsiuski  was 
in  the  capital.  On  March  8 — for  May  8, 
the  date  fixed  by  the  Persian  astrologers,  is 
probably  a  misprint — occurred  the  decisive 
engagement  the  memory  of  which  gives  to 
the  locality  an  undying  reputation.  It  is 
clearly  and  concisely  described  by  Colonel 
Malleson  as  follows  :— 

"  At  sunrise  the  battle  joined.  The  left  wing  of 
the  Persians  hearing  down  on  the  right  wing  of 
the  Afghans  forced  it  hacV.  At  the  same  time 
the  Viceroy  of  Arabia,  making  a  detour  with  his 
own  troops,  tamed  the  left  flank  of  the  Afghans, 
and,  falling  upon  their  camp,  set  to  work  to 
plnnder.  Thia  act,  it  will  be  seen,  lost  the  day. 
When  he  started  to  engage  in  the  turning  opera- 
tion, the  right  wing  of  the  Feruans  atta^ed  the 
Afghans  opposed  to  them,  and  drove  them  hack. 
Mahmud,  wlio  watched  the  battle  from  an  emi- 
nence, thought  that  all  was  lost,  and  prenu«d  to 
flee.  All  would  have  been  lost  had  the  Viceroy 
of  Arabia  not  stopped  to  plunder.  But  as  he  did 
not  follow  up  his  advantage,  the  Afghan  general, 
falling  hack,  drew  the  enemy  within  range  of  the 
awivel-^uns  fixed  on  the  backs  of  the  camels, 
kneeling  in  a  line,  and  then,  opening  out  his 
ranks,  poured  in  a  volley.  This  fire  not  only 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Peraiana,  btit  threw 
tbem  into  inextricable  confusion.  A  charge  of 
the  Afghans  converted  this  into  a  complete  rout. 
The  victors  drove  the  enemj  before  them  for  some 
distance ;  then,  wheeling  round,  captured  their 
cannon,  which  had  been  left  unprotected.  These 
guns  were  at  once  turned  on  the  FersiaoB  with  j 


decisive  effect.  Their  centre  was  annihilated; 
their  left  wing  forced  back ;  the  Viceroy  of  Arabia 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  his 
plunder,  and  flee  into  the  town.  The  victory  was, 
m  fact,  decisive.  It  placed  Ispahan  in  the  hands 
of  the  A%han  advoituier." 

Sir  John  Malcolm  supplies  much  the  same 
account  of  the  battle  as  the  above,  but  brings 
upon  the  scene  one  who  played  a  prominent 
part  in  it,  Aman  TJllan  Ehan,  a  worthy 
lieutenant  of  Mir  Mahmud.  Ferrier,  wrong 
in  his  date  of  the  action,  ia  perhaps  the  more 
minute  narrator,  following  out  the  same 
general  conclusion  that  the  love  of  plnnder 
had  withdrawn  the  troops  of  the  Wall  from 
the  post  of  honour — hence  the  Persian  disas- 
ter. All,  it  ispreenmed,  have  gathered  their 
main  facts  from  Hanway:  but  MfUcolm 
notices  the  discrepancy  with  Krusinski's 
statement,  while  in  the  volume  under  review 
it  ia  apparently  ignored. 

Aocordii^  to  we  Jesuit  missionary,  there 
were  two  gener^  who  divided  the  command 
of  the  Pwaianarmy,  the  I'tim^u-d-daulah,  a 
high  officer  <^  state,  and  Muhammad,  Wali  or 
Governor  of  an  outlying  province  of  Persia, 
peopled  for  the  most  part  by  Arabs.  Xext 
in  rank  to  these  were  Hirza  Bnstam  Khan, 
commanding  400  Georgians  of  the  royal 
guard,  and  Ali  Mnrdan  Khan,  an  hereditary 
chief  of  distinction.  It  was  agreed  that 
while  the  two  last  named  made  a  fi-ont 
attack,  each  upon  a  separate  wing  of  their 
opponents,  the  Wali  should  take  the  Afghans 
in  rear.  The  whole  movement  was  quite  suc- 
cessful, andtheleaderof  the  enemy'aforces  had 
actually  nuide  arrangements  for  his  own  im- 
mediate escape,  when  the  I'timiidu-d-daulah, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body,  was 
eiqwoted  to  complete  the  victoir  by  a  firm 
and  welUdelivered  blow,  purposely  scattered 
and  extended  his  men  to  give  the  semblance 
of  confusion,  and  himself  set  the  shameful 
example  of  flight.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
treachery  was  caused  by  jealousy  of  the 
Wali,  and  that  if  the  latter  had  only  been 
weU  supported  by  his  colleague,  the  Afghans 
would  never  have  gained  the  day. 

After  all,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  con- 
sequence to  the  European  reader  how  the 
battle  of  Gulnabad  was  won,  so  long  as  it  is 
known  that  it  toaa  won  by  the  Afghans,  and 
that  the  victory  virtually  placed  their  com- 
mander in  possession  of  the  tiirone  of  Persia. 
But  we  are  sure  that  the  writer  of  this  new 
History  would  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  in- 
divid(^  characters  of  lus  drama  as  well  as 
to  content  those  for  whose  study  they  are 
exhibited ;  and  we  have  good  grounds  for 
surmising  that  the  extract  chosen  does  not 
contain  tiie  single  passage  of  whioh  the  his. 
torical  accuracy  is  open  to  question  on  close 
scrutiny  and  collation.  Doubtless,  a  like  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  in  comparing  the  several 
texts  of  most  Oriental  annals  ;  but  standard 
history  is  arrived  at  by  a  slow  process  and 
the  exercise  of  much  discrimination  in  dis- 
posing of  conflicting  statements :  and  when 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Wall  of  Arabia  was  invested  with  tiie 
supreme  commaiul  of  the  Persiaa  army  im- 
mediately after  the  disastrous  engagement 
aforesaid,  it  seems  to  us  unlikely  that  this 
officer  bad  shown  such  alter  recklessness  and 
incapacity  on  that  particular  occasion  as  is 
attributed  to  him  by  Ferrier  and,  ^  m^  now 
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add,  Malleson.  May  we  not  eren  find  snb- 
jeot  of  comment  in  the  passage  on  page  246, 
wherein  this  same  personage  is  described  aa 
"  leader  of  the  high  nobility,  Abdnlla  Khan, 
Viceroy  of  Arabia"  ?  Was  Abdnlla  Khan 
indeed  the  name  of  the  so-called  viceroy, 
and  not  Muhammad — or,  aa  Krnsinski  (who 
probably  knew  him)  writes,  in  the  qnaint 
orthogra  phy  of  the  day,  "  Maohmet "  ?  And 
is  "  Viceroy  of  Arabia  "  a  really  correct  title 
for  the  Governor  of  certain  Perso-Arabian 
districts  ?  Kmainski  calls  his  principality 
"Hacvnsa."  M.  Sanson,  a  French  mission- 
ary from  Lonis  XIV.  to  the  Persian  Court, 
speaks  of  "Aviza"  as  the  government  of 
one  of  the  ten  "VAIis"  acknowledged  in 
Persia  in  1683,  the  period  at  which  he 
wrote.  Thetitle  "VAli"  (or, as prononnced 
by  Arabs,  "W41i")  maybe  rendered  "Vice- 
roy," if  the  Turkish  use  of  "  Misr-VAlisi" 
for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  be  oondusiva  evi- 
dence. That  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  appredated 
its  consequence  maybe  inferred  from  the  pains 
he  took  to  secure  it  for  himself  from  the 
Khalif ;  but  "  Arabia  "  is  a  somewhat  vague 
term  for  a  vassal  GoTemment  to  Persia,  even 
under  the  Safavian  kings. 

Practically,  however,  Afghanistan  has  but 
one  period  with  which  it  behoves  all  English- 
men to  be  ucqaainted  who  take  part  in 
Oriental  debate  and  legislation.  That  period 
g^s  back  to  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1 747, 
from  which  year  up  to  the  present  the  pro- 
gress of  events  shonld  be  fully  understood, 
and  the  more  salient  facts  graven  in  the 
memoir  in  chronological  order.   Many  are 
satisfied  with  be^nning  their  lesson  at  tiie 
date  of  the  British  expedition  on  Shah  Shiga's 
behalf,  but  in  so  doing  they  seek  a  know- 
ledge which  is  manifestly  insnf&cient.  It 
were,  indeed,  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that 
the  character  of  the  too-long  Afghan  debates 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  indicates 
the  area  of  acquirement  to  whioh  may  be 
limited  the  studies  of  the  wonld-be  l^islator 
on  the        important  Eastern  problem  now 
daily,  in  some  shape,  before  the  public. 
There  is  a  cramming  for  party  purposes  and 
another  for  gratifying  oonstttuents ;  but 
neither  warrants  the  assumption  of  a  right 
to  advise  on  serious  politics,  or  where  indi- 
vidnal  interest  plays  a  secondary  part  to 
national  benefit.   The  success  of  our  fatnre 
relations  witti  the  Afjp^hans  depends  on  more 
than  a  military  or  scientific  frontier,  or  the 
treatment  of   a  single   avaricious  ruler. 
Among  other  considerations,  perhaps  not 
the  least  important  is  whether  we  have  done 
well  in  persistently  consolidating  where  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  divide  :  in  plainer 
words,  whether  two  or  three  chiefdoms 
might  not  be  better,  not  only  for  ourselves 
but    for   the  Afghans    also,    than  one 
sovereignty  ?    On  such  a  point  no  on^  we 
venture  to  say,  is  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  who  has  not  carefdllr  mastered 
Afghan  history  and  Afghan  cniUBcter  as 
displayed  during  the  last  century  and  a-ha1f. 
Colonel  Malleson  will  have  contributed 
material  for  the  education  contemplated,  but 
other  authorities  must  be  consulted  as  well — 
and  of  course  the  Bine-book,  with  ita  heavy 
detail,  mast  not  be  cast  aside. 

Reviewers  are  not  only  licensed  but,  in 
some  sense,  expected  to  pick  holes ;  but  it  is 
no  less  a  pleasure  to  joiu  in  applaudmg  sue-  I 


oessful  caterers  for  public  instruction.  The 
merits  of  the  book  we  have  been  discussing 
are  chiefly  to  be  fonnd  in  liie  happy  applica- 
tion of  a  clear,  approved,  modem  style,  to  a 
ofaroniole  which,  withont  some  such  aid, 
must  be  more  or  less  irksome  to  the  ordinary 
Western  intellect.  Hard  names  abound,  and 
these,  constantly  repeated,  do  not  help  the 
reader  to  become  interested  in  a  history  of 
battle  and  bloodshed,  revolution,  nsurpatton 
and  intrigue,  amid  which  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  character  individualised  so  as  to 
arouse  sympathy  in  the  heart,  if.  indeed ,  i  t  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  the  mind.  Conse- 
quently, the  English  interpreter  must  strive 
to  compensate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  these 
disadvantages  by  lucidity  and  ingenuity  of 
interpretation.  Difficulties  such  as  we  luive 
faintly  demonstrated  meet  every  vrriter  of 
Oriental  history,  and  Colonel  l^leson  has 
had  to  contend  with  an  unusual  number  in 
preparing  his  latest  publication.  His 
chapter  on  the  Ghaznivide  period  is  a  good 
specimen  in  this  respect ;  and  the  readable 
shape  in  which  it  has  been  presented  leads 
us  to  foi^ve,  if  we  may  not  foi^et,  that  the 
author  has  ignored  the  origin  and  earlier 
history  of  the  Afghans  altogether. 

Many  readers  will  be  disappointed  that 
this  work  ends,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
in  1869.    The  concluding  chapter,  headed 
"Russian  and   English  Policy  in  Asia," 
hardly  accords  with  the  extra  superscription 
"  Historical :  '*  for  it  is  a  short,  sharp,  and 
not  ineffective  defisnoe,  or  rather  justification, 
of  the  policy  of  the  present  Home  Govern- 
ment and  Viceroy  of  India.    To  analyse  it 
would  be  to  ent«*  the  field  of  politics  too 
decidedly  to  keep  within  the  understood 
limits  of  literary  criticism ;  but  I  may  say 
that  it  is  safe  to  receive  the  commendation  of 
a  majority  at  least  as  remarkable  aa  that 
illustrated    by    the    late  Parliamentary 
divisions.     "We  do    not    blame  Colonel 
Malleson  for  the  hazy  briefness  with  which 
he  describes  certain  reasons  for  the  Amir's 
supposed  hostilify  tovrards  England.    It  is 
not  surprising  that  he  has  missed  the  data 
to  guide  him  in  matters  whioh  have  never 
yet  been  placed  before  the  public,  and  a 
true  and  particular  account  of  which  has 
never  been  required  by  any  member  of  either 
House  of  Legislature.   Yet  it  is  evident  that 
the  omissitm  is  an  omission  from  history  ; 
for  to  history  does  it  as  much  belong  to  de- 
tail causes  and  motives  as  to  register  events 
and  results.  F.  J.  Goldsmid. 


A  New  Departure  in  the  Domain  of  Political 
Economy.  By  Arthur  Crump,  (Long- 
mans.) 

The  title  of  Mr.  Crump's  book  might  lead 
to  the  expectation  of  a  new  departure  in 
economic  theory,  or  some  new  prmciples  of 
economic  science.  What  it  really  contains 
is  an  exposition  of  tiie  effects  on  prices  and 
larade  of  some  new  agencies  at  work  in  the 
commercial  world,  sooh  as  the  extension  of 
steam  lopomotion,  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  Umited  liability  companies . 
Changes  in  the  movements  of  commerce  and 
in  industrial  economy  may  call  for  a  revision 
of  received  economic  doctrines,  or  may  dis- 
close new  economic  phenomena  in  whioh  the 
operati(m  of  forces  or  laws  not  hitherto 


taken  aoconnt  of  by  economists  is  discover- 
able. For  example,  some  of  the  altered 
modes  o£  doing  business  whioh  Mr.  Crump 
discusses  show  that  doctrines  of  the  text- 
books of  poUHcal  economy  respecting  prices 
and  profits  which  may  have  had  some  tmth 
in  an  earlier  and  more  stationary  world  have 
nowat  least  lost  their  foundation.  The  future 
gains  of  different  occupations  can  no  longer 
be  even  roughly  estimated ;  what  were  lately 
Incrative  branches  of  commerce  are  being 
rapidly  eztingnished ;  in  defiance  of  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour,  commercial 
operations  are  conducted  by  companies  whose 
members  have  other  occnpation8,and perhaps 
no  great  stake  in  them ;  speculation,  credit, 
international  competition,  and  other  causes, 
have  introduced  elements  of  uncertainty 
whioh  baffle  prevision  on  the  part  even  of 
the  most  sagacious  producers,  merchants, 
and  lenders  of  oa|ataJ.  But  the  student 
must  work  out  for  himself  the  lessons  in 
economic  theory  to  be  learned  from  the 
facts  laid  before  him  by  Mr.  Crump.  As 
his  book  is  called  a  new  departure  "in  the 
domain  of  political  economy,"  Che  title  may, 
however,  perhaps  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  all  movements  in  trade  belong  to  the 
"domain"  of  poHtioal  economy;  but  a 
reader  might  natnrally  sappose  that  a  new 
departure  in  political  economy  itself  was 
announced,  and  this  the  work  does  not 
make,  though  it  may  help  to  lay  the  found- 
ation of  one.  We  make  the  remark  because 
several  recent  commercial  writers  have  con- 
fased  political  economy  with  the  (bjAb  which 
it  investigates,  and  trade  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  trade,  thereby  committing  a 
blunder  like  that  in  Mr.  Macleod's  defini- 
tion of  political  economy  as  "a  body  of 
phenomena."  Geology  might  as  well  be 
dofined  as  the  crust  of  the  earth,  or  astro- 
nomy as  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Mr.  Cramp  does,  nevertheless,  farnieh 
the  theoretical  economist  with  new  data,  as 
well  as  the  man  of  business  with  practical 
information.  He  shows,  for  instance,  how 
improvements  in  ctHumnnication  render 
lai^e  stocks  no  longer  necessary  in  some 
trades;  how  England  is  ceasing  to  be  an 
emporium  for  several  commodities ;  and  how 
joint  stock  companies  are  affecting  pro- 
duction and  commerce.  The  charges  which 
he  makes  and,  as  we  think,  substantiates 
against  companies  in  certain  branches  of 
trade  are  very  grave.  It  is,  at  least,  certain 
that  Adam  Smith  never  dreamt  of  applying 
the  doctrine  of  equality  of  profits  to  such  a 
system  as  Mr.  Crump  describes. 

The  chapters  on  the  course  which  demand 
follows  in  the  case  of  different  articles  are 
interesting,  and  may  be  found  instrnctive  by 
readers  who  are  weary  of  "mumbling  the 
dry  bones  of  political  economy  "  in  the  old 
formula  of  demand  and  snpply.  Mr.  Crump's 
discussion  of  the  fiuctuaUona  in  the  prices 
of  public  seourities  is  likewise  deserving  of 
study.  But  we  cannot  think  that  the  dia- 
grams with  whioh  the  book  is  equipped  tend 
in  any  degree  to  instruction  or  clearness  of 
illustration.  The  notion  which  Mr.  Cramp 
seems  to  have  caught  from  some  statisticians, 
that  there  is  something  of  scientific  precision 
in  lines  and  curves  and  fignres,  is  altogetlier 
a  delusion.  A  fall  and  rise  of  pnces  is  quite 
intellig^gfli  (<@ioircalar 
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ewm  and  two  arroira,  one  pointing  down- 
warda  and  tihe  other  upwards,  aa  on  p^e  61. 
ladied,  the  com  very  much  misrepresents 
the  osoal  moTement  of  prices,  which  is  by 
no  means  so  r^pilar  and  nnifbrm.   The  dia- 
gram &cing  p^  116  is,  in  onr  opinion, 
more  likely  to  embarrass  iha  reader  than  to 
help  him  to  follow  the  author's  reasoning. 
Yet,  to  do  Mr.  Cramp  justice,  he  does  not, 
like  some  statisticianB,  palm  offbis  curves  and 
dgnres  as  mathematii^  demonstrations,  or 
as  poasesnng  a  deep  significance  for  the 
scientific  mind.    The  main  faults  of  his  book 
are     a  literary  kind ;  and  from  that  point 
oC  Tiev  ifc  is  hardly  pMsible  to  censure  some 
of  them  too  seTerely.    No  writer  of  taste 
or  cnltore  would  compose  such  a  sentence 
as—"  We  are  not  at  all  of  the  pessimist  or 
akniiot  school,  whose  mental  riaion  is 
hbaiei  to  OTeiything  but  the  gorgona  of 
disaster  with  tbw  snal^  hairs,  and  whose 
tfspB  teem  to  be  irresistibly  fiuwinated  in 
the  dirnHbion  of  '  malomm  immensa  Torago 
et  gnigfis.'  '*    Or  take  such  a  mixture  of  in. 
apposite  metaphors  as  this : — 

**Xot  oclj  had  the  canker  of  corruption  eateu 
deeply  into  the  very  vitals  of  private  enterprise 
nd  cUitrojed  the  incomes  of  thonaandB  of  help- 
W«  pe(^e,  bat  its  'effiicin^  fiofrers'  left  their 
Buk  oo  the  nation  in  the  form  of  cliques  recruited 
from  the  platoeiat  ranks,  who  ventured  even  to 
enqaette  with  the  suji^estion  that  the  foreign 
cn^tor  should  have  his  bonds  repaid  in  a  metal 
haTiag  an  inferior  pnrchasiDg  power  to  that  in 
whi^  he  aalMcribed." 

Etcu  tawdry  rhetoric  is  venial  compared 
with  the  tin  of  using  such  an  odious  Tulgar- 
iamas  the  word  Britisher  for  Englishman 
or  Bntcn.  Observing  that  the  losses  of 
foreign  loans  are  greatly  exaggerated,  Mr. 
Crump  addi: — People  make  a  great  fuss 
aboot  Josing  a  little  money.  The  commercial 
instinct  of  Britishers  of  considerable  means 
IS  too  stroog  for  them  to  be  trapped  to  any 
grieroos  extent  in  such  matters."  Does 
Mr.  Cnnnp  mean  to  be  jocose  P    If  so,  we 
rnnst  own  we  do  not  see  the  joke ;  nor  is  the 
subject  a  jocular  one,  or  the  relation 
between  anuKnr  and  reader  such  as  to  justify 
tbe  use  of  slang  for  the  sake  of  jocularity. 
The  last  chapter  of  tbe  book  contains  a 
defence  of  usury  which  does  not  seem  called 
for ;  bat  at  any  rate  the  familiarity  of  the  style 
of  its  opening  sentences  is  uncalled  for. 

"*  We  hare  had,"  the  author  states,  "  the  pleasure 
ktt«riy  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  some 
(TcntlemeQ  who  are  exerting'  themselves  to  in- 
rakste  the  doctrine  that  money-lending  is  a  sin. 
N'ov,  as  the  position  these  svntlemen  take  up 
ill  iumde  the  province  of  the  subject  of  this 
chapter,  we  propose  to  have  a  Uttb  talk  vrith 
then.* 

Several  pages  contributed  by  a  friend  of  the 
katbor  whose  literary  taste  appears  to 
?esnnble  his  own  are  introdnc^  thus : — 
"We  asked  a  friend,  who  showed  con- 
ninable  interest  in  oar  little  scheme,  to  put 
ia  Uick  and  white  briefly  his  experiences." 
StijK  the  author  publishes  another  volnme, 
venture  to  counsel  him  to  submit  his 
"iittle  scheme,"  **in  black  and  white,"  to 
some  tolerable  judge  of  classical  Eoglisfa. 

T.  E.  0.  Leslie. 


The  Cities  and  Cemetertes  of  Etruria.  By 
GeorgeBennis.  Second  Edition.  (Murray.) 

Those  only  who  have  travelled  over  the  sites 
of  the  old  Etruscan  cities,  with  Mr.  Dennis's 
book  in  their  hands,  can  form  a  true  idea  of 
the  thoroughness  of  bis  work  and  tbe  keen- 
ness of  his  observation.  Thirty  years,  how- 
ever, have  now  passed  since  his  book  was 
given  to  the  public  ;  and  daring  those  thirty 
years  Etruscan  exploration  and  research 
have  not  been  idle.  Every  year  brings 
fresh  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  that 
strange  people  of  Korthem  Italy  who  exer- 
cised so  powerful  an  inflaence  upon  the 
infant  civilisation  of  Home.  Mr.  Dennis, 
has,  therefore,  done  wisely  in  bringing  out  a 
new  edition  of  his  work  replete  with  the 
latest  information,  and  enriched,  through  the 
munificence  of  his  pnblisher,  with  new  and 
valuable  illustrations. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  fully  to  keep 

5)ace  with  the  newly  awakened  archaeo* 
ogical  zeal  of  Italy,  and  even  while  Mr. 
Dennis  was  printing  his  second  edition  fiesh 
discoveries  were  being  made.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  tern/plum  with  which  some  ancient 
Etruscan  aagar  once  surveyed  the  heavens 
— the  first  instrument  of  the  kind  ever  un- 
earthed— was  found  last  summer  near  Pia- 
cenza  just  too  late  to  be  included  in  Mr. 
Dennis's  chatty  volumes.  Besides  its  in- 
trinsic interest,  it  has  already  increased  onr 
knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  vocabulary  by 
the  word  Hv,  "moon" — which,  as  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  observed,  confirms  thegaess  that  tivr 
signifies  "a  month" — while  among  the 
numerous  other  words  it  offers  us  I  believe 
I  have  detected  the  original  of  the  Latin 
litutu.  But  apart  from  this  and  similar 
discoveries  which  are  even  now  being  made, 
Mr.  Dennis's  two  volumes  contain  more 
than  enough  to  interest  and  instruct  both 
the  general  reader  and  the  special  student. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  repertory  of  information 
on  all  things  Etruscan,  at  least  so  far  as 
Etruria  Proper  is  concerned ;  of  Trans- 
apenniue  Etruria  Mr.  Dennis  says  bnt  little, 
though  he  has  wisely  appended  an  account 
of  the  important  excavations  in  Bologna  and 
its  neighbourhood  to  the  present  edition  of 
his  work. 

Mr.  Dennis  dwells  vriUi  evident  predilec- 
tion on  the  frescoes  with  which  the  Etruscan 
tombs  are  adorned.  And  here,  no  doubt, 
the  daily  life  of  the  Etruscans  can  to  a  large 
extent  be  read.  But  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  attribute  too  realistic  a  character  to 
these  relics  of  Etruscan  art ;  they  belong  to 
the  age  of  Greek  influence,  and,  1  i  ke  the  vase- 
paintings,  represent  rather  the  ideal  concep- 
tions  of  a  foreign  race  than  tbe  actual  forms 
of  home  life  and  mythology.  It  is  in  tbe 
bronzes  and  older  terra-cotfcas  that  we  must 
look  for  native  art  and  the  Etruscan  type  of 
countenance  and  physique.  Beautiful  as 
some  of  the  frescoes  are,  interesdng,  too,  as 
specimens  of  ancient  painting  of  which  so 
few  remains  have  survived,  they  belong 
more  to  the  province  of  the  art>critic  than 
to  that  of  the  archaeolc^st. 

One  thing  is  wanting  to  make  Mr.  Den- 
nis's book  perfect.  He  has  given  us  too 
few  inscriptions,  and  those  which  are  given 
are  scarcely  ever  translated.  Ko  doubt  tbe 
IBtmscan  language  still  remains  an  unsolved 


mystery :  no  donbt  the  meaning  of  but  half 
its  surviving  vocabnlary  is  known ;  never- 
theless, the  labonrs  of  competent  scholars, 
and  the  comparison  of  tfae  three  or  four 
thousand  inscriptions  we  possess,  have  ren- 
dered a  touis]ati(m  of  ahnost  aU  ^bort  in- 
scriptions pcssible,  and  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  tiiis  possibility  would  not  only 
have  thrown  light  on  many  of  the  scenes  and 
objects  descrilwd  Mr.  Dennis,  but  would 
also  have  lentthem  additional  life  and  interest. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  is  a  part  of 
his  subject  for  which  he  has  little  or  no 
liking;  Fabretti's  Corpus  is  rarely  named, 
Deecke's  philological  labours  are  ignored, 
and  the  few  pages  devoted  to  the  Etruscan 
language  in  the  Introduction  are  perfunctory 
and  incomplete.  Mr.  Dennis  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  philologist ;  but  that  is  a  reason 
for  his  not  handling  tbe  question  of  the 
origin  and  affinities  of  the  Etruscan  tongue, 
not  for  his  n^lect  of  brief  legends,  the  de- 
cipherment of  which  needs  only  the  exercise 
of  a  little  common-sense  and  patient  com- 
parison. 

Deprived  of  the  assistance  of  philology, 
his  ethnological  speculations  are  naturally 
not  very  profonnd.  A  writer  who  still  be- 
lieves  in  the  Pelasgians  must  either  be  very 
courageous  or  else  unacquainted  with  what 
has  been  done  of  late  years  towards  clearing 
up  the  philological  and  ethnological  rela- 
latioDS  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe. 
Whero  his  views  rest  upon  an  observation 
of  facts  and  the  results  of  personal  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  one  who  claims  a  more  at- 
tentive hearing ;  it  is  otherwise  when  they 
depend  on  linguistic  or  purely  archaeologi- 
cal arguments.  The  problems  presented  by 
Etruscan  archaic  art  are  only  just  beginning 
to  be  realised  ;  so  long  as  we  are  dealing 
with  the  period  of  direct  Greek  inflaence  it 
is  fair  sailing  enough  :  the  difficulty  begins 
when  we  pass  into  the  older  Phoenician  and 
prehistoric  ages.  The  resemblances  between 
certain  of  the  objects  found  near  Bologna 
and  those  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at 
Mykenae  open  up  a  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mediterranean,  and  afford  firesh 
evidence  for  the  theory  which  brings  the 
Etruscans  into  Italy  from  the  North.  I  am 
no  believer  myself  in  the  identHflcations 
whereby  several  eminent  Egyptian  aoholars 
have  endeavoured  to  iutroduce  Italian  tribes 
into  Egyptian  history  in  the  thirteentii  cen- 
tuiy  B.C.,  and  I  cannot  therefore  see  in  the 
Tuirsha  of  tbe  monuments  either  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  called 
themselves  Basena,  or  the  Tyrrhenians, 
whom  only  a  punning  etymology  made 
Tyrseni.  The  traces  of  Egyptian  influence 
supposed  to  be  found  in  Italy  and  Sardinia 
are  not  genuinely  Egyptian,  but  Egyjptian 
only  as  modified  in  the  nands  of  Phoenician 
artists. 

Mr.  Dennis,  however,  does  not  profess  to 
solve  the  Etruscan  problem,  or,  indeed,  any 
problems  whatsoever.  Ue  is  rather  the 
genial  and  learned  guide  of  ^e  intelligent 
traveller,  the  enthusiastic  historian  of  Etrus- 
can greatness  and  culture,  the  agreeable 
companion  of  tbe  drawing-room  and  the 
library.  He  has  falfiUed  his  task  if  he  has 
commnnicated  to  us  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
he  feels  himself  for  that  wonderful  people 
who  wrote  the  record  of  their  lives  and  their 
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beliefs  on  the  walls  and  in  the  garniture  of 
their  sepnlchroB.  The  Etrttsoans  lived  for 
the  next  world,  not  for  this ;  the  sense 
of  the  sapernatnral  was  ever  present  with 
them ;  and  they  have  left  an  enduring  memo- 
rial of  fact  in  the  monaments  tfaey  raised 
for  themBelres.  Ancient  Etroria  sorvives, 
not  in  its  temples  and  its  palaces,  but  in  its 
cemeteries  and  cities  of  the  dead.  Am  I 
wrong  in  seeing  in  Yei^l,  the  poetof  Uitntaa, 
and  in  Dante,  the  narseling  of  Tnscany,  some 
reflection  of  the  spirit  and  the  belief  thai 
animated  their  Etrnsoan  ancestors  P 

A.  H.  Satce. 


Studies  on  the  Tirtm  of  Ahraham.  "By  the 
Bev.  Henry  George  Tomkins,  Member  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  &c. 
(Bagater  &  Sons.) 

The  heavy  expenses  which  most  have  been 
incnrred  in  getting  np  this  book  are  fally 
justified  by  its  (wntents,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  regard  the  sal^ect.  The 
author  himself  rwrards  the  life  (onght  we 
not  rather  to  say  the  lives  P)  of  Abn^am  in 
the  Book  of  Geneaie  as  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word  historical,  and  appears  to  admit 
no  middle  term  between  this  and  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  purely  "  &bnlons.'*  This  is 
sarely  an  error.  There  are  many  who  think 
that,  tbongb  these  lives  contain  an  historical 
element,  they  have  received  large  additions 
from  the  popnlai*  imagination,  and  have 
been  finally  worked  np  with  a  view  to  edifi- 
cation, 80  that  the  picture  of  Abraham  which 
has  come  down  to  ns  is  rather  an  imagina- 
tive embodiment  of  the  highest  trntha  and 
ideals  as  yet  known  or  revealed  than  a  ser- 
viceable anthorii^  for  theorigineB  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  Dr.  Cfoldziber,  too,  after  Dr.  Tiele 
and  others,  has  made  it  extremely  plausible 
(no  fbnlts  ot  detail  can  undo  this  fact)  that  the 
original  meaning  of  the  name  and  part  of 
the  story  of  Abraham  is  (in  Max  Miiller's, 
not  in  StrauBs's,  sense  of  the  word)  mythical, 
which  does  not,  of  conrae,  exdnde  real  his- 
torical traditions  conceraing  the  migrations 
of  early  tribes  from  having  attached  them- 
selves to  the  mythic  form.  "A  rigorous 
scrutiny,"  says  Ewald,  "  discovers  after  all  a 
solid  background  of  fact  to  these  primitive 
histories."  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Ewald  had,  or  even  whether  we  ourselves,  with 
all  the  help  of  Assyrian  discovety,  as  yet  have, 
the  means  of  performing  sach  a  "  rigorons 
scrutiny."  But  who  will  not  thankfully 
admit  the  heightened  interest  witti  which 
recent  researches  have  invested  these  vener- 
able narratives  ? 

Mr.  Tomkins  is  neither  a  Biblical  critic 
nor  an  Orientalist,  but  he  has  produced  a 
very  vivid  and  truthful  picture  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  Abraham,  assuming  the  pre- 
oritical  view  of  the  Genesis  narratives.  He 
has,  indeed,  done  much  more  fully  and 
magnificently  for  England  what  the  Abb6 
Vigoureux  has  done  for  French  readers  in  an 
able  essay  on  Abraham  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Retme  dee  QMsHone  Sieto- 
riquee.  Theologically,  he  accords  pretty 
much  with  this  learned  Abbe,  and  with 
HM.  Ancessi  and  Lenormant,  and  I  gladly 
admit  that  there  are  elements  of  truth  in  his 
theory.    "  Non  sunt  nova  saoramfflita,  Nec 


receuter  est  inventa  Grucia  baec  religio." 
But  within  the  limits  of  an  article  I  simply 
cannot  enter  upon  the  fascinating  problems 
of  the  history  of  religion  suggested  by  the 
subject.  Philologically  I  have  no  great 
fault  to  find  with  the  book.  The  modesty 
of  the  author  has  {vesOTved  him  from 
serious  eirors.  His  inost  valuable  sugges- 
tion relates  to  Arba  in  the  name  iLiryath- 
Arba,  whichhe  explains  as  a  numerical  divine 
symbol  (p.  102).  This  may  be  taken  as  a  set-- 
to  the  inadmissible  etymologies  of  Anam- 
melech,  Sarai,  Abram,  Siddim,  and  to  the 
very  unhappy  appendix  in  opposition  to 
Goldziher's  Hebrew  Mythology,  which  is  full 
of  misappreheuBions  and  illogical  infer- 
ences. The  opinions  of  scholars  are  given 
with  scrupulous  fullness  and  conscientious- 
ness ;  the  only  prominent  omissions  which 
have  struck  me  are  Halevy'a  Etudes  (where 
the  new  theory  about  Kharran  is  ably 
argued  for),  Cfhwolson's  Die  Ssahier  (on 
the  idolatry  of  Kharran),  and  perhaps 
the  above-named  essay  of  Yigonrenx.  The 
style  is  careful,  and  often  rises  into  eIo> 

Snence ;  the  materiak  admirably  arranged ; 
le  'heUotype  plates  beautifully  executed 
(partly  from  drawings  by  the  author),  and 
of  much  historical  interest.  The  margin 
with  its  notes  is  a  joy  to  behold.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  such  a  book  can  be  super- 
seded. T.  K.  Ghethe. 


Bemonology  and  Devil-Lore.  "By  Moncure 
Daniel  Gonway,  M.A.,  B.D.  (Chatto  & 
WinduB.) 

The  schoolboy  who  was  asked  to  give  some 
account  <d  the  contents  of  a  tract  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  answered  that  it  was 
"  all  about  the  DeviL"  This  limited  descrip- 
tion does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Moncure  Gonway's 
vast  and  wandering  work  on  Bemonology 
and  Devil~Lore.  This  treatise  is  a  kind  of 
desultory  history  of  all  religions  and  myrho- 
logies.  Mr.  Gonway  observes,  with  truth, 
that  the  gods  of  a  fallen  faith  are  apt  to 
become  the  devils  of  a  successful  dynasty  of 
heaven.  Now,  Mr,  Gonway  is  able  to  look 
on  almost  all  religions,  especially  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  theological  aspect, 
as  fallen.  He,  therefore,  manages  to  include 
Jehovah  and  the  Holy  Ghost  among  the 
characters  described  in  his  second  volume, 
"  which  relates  entirely  to  the  Devil,'* 
according  to  the  publisher's  advertisement ! 
Mr.  Gonway  may  mean  his  book  to  be 
a  popular  book,  or  a  scientific  book,  or  both 
popularandscientific.  Popular  it  can  scarcely 
be  while  it  contains  such  stupid  ribaldry  as 
that  which  is  quoted  in  volumo  ii.,  page  227. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  Mr. 
Moncure  Gonway's  ideas  about  Gbristian 
theology,  that  truth  is  not  best  conveyed  iu 
the  terms  of  stolid  and  vulgar  mockery  un- 
redeemed by  wit. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  examples  of 
Mr.  Moncure  Gonway's  taste  as  displayed 
in  cheap  sneers  at  opinions  which,  being 
held  sacred  by  the  minority  oi  civilised  men, 
at  least  draerve  respeotfal  treatnwnt.  As 
to  the  soientifio  value  of  his  book,  it  may  be 
measured  ^  his  account  of  the  story  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  The  "  legend  in  Genesis  " 
has  "  an  Aryan  origin,     but   **  Semitic 


mosses  have  grown  upon  the  Aryan  boulder." 
There  are,  in  fact,  a  serpent  and  a  sacted 
plant  in  Vedic  mytholt^y  aa  well  as  in 
Genesis.  "  There  is  a  river  in  l^edon, 
and  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Mon- 
mouth ;  .  .  .  .  the  ntuationa,  look  you,  is 
both  alike." 

The  rashness  and  haste  <^  M>.  Conwaj's 
mdihod  may  be  estimated  after  a  glance  at 
what  he  has  to  say  about  "  the  Eucharist," 
"  The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when 
a  Bishop  is  orduned,  has  only  to  be 
*  scratched,*  as  the  proverb  says,  to  rereal 
beneath  it  the  Indians  choosing  their  episco- 
pal totem"  (vol.  i.,  p.  220).  Why  a  totem 
should  be  called  "  episcopal"  it  is  not  easy  for 
an  English  reader  to  guess.  As  to  "  choosing 
a  totem,"  no  witness  to  whose  testimony  we 
have  access  ever  saw  such  a  thing  done. 
The  Indian  totems  are  not  "  chosen  "  ^  aU. 
They  are  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
race.  A  man  or  a  woman  is  bom  of  saeb 
or  snch  a  totem,  and  choice  has  notbt&g 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  Tbe 
"medicine,"  the  bird  or  animal  which  abo; 
selects  for  his  protector  when  he  arrives  at 
puberty,  is  not  his  totem.  If  Mr.  Gonwav, 
or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  whom  he  quotes, 
wishes  to  show  that  the  Gbristian  Eacharist 
was  evolved  out  of  savage  practices,  he 
must  prove  that  such  practices  survived  in 
Syria  at  the  time  when  the  Eucharist  wis 
instituted.  Again,  if  Mr.  Gonway  is  to 
write  about  religion,  or  nnyths,  or  demon- 
ology,  as  connected  with  animal-worsliip,  he 
most  taJce  the  trouble  to  understand  what 
totemism  is.  He  will  then,  perhaps,  cease 
to  believe  that  "  the  formidable  character  of 
the  Hirpini,  or  Wolf-tribe,  could  alone  haye 
given  nse  to  such  eupheiuistio  oelebratioiu 
of  the  wolf"  (vol.  i.,  p.  165).  He  may  also 
learn  that  their  early  faonoars  as  totems  gate 
serpents  and  dozens  of  other  animals  a 
chance  of  being  "baroneted  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  355), 
if  by  "  baroneted "  he  means  deiGed.  Bat 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  he  means. 

The  chief  scientific  fault  of  Mr.  Conway's 
work  is  his  habit  of  taking  up  things  any- 
how, by  the  handle  of  mere  resemblances 
which  may  not  be  essential.  When  he  calls 
the  Slavonic  "  lAdo,  the  Goddess  of  Sprii^," 
a  reminiscence  of  Leto  "on  whose  accoant 
Apollo  slew  the  Python,"  he  kys  stress  on  a 
resemblance  in  sound  which  needs  to  be 
proved  essential  either  by  philology,  or  his- 
tory, or  both.  Is  Lado  the  same  word  as 
Leto?  Gould  the  Slavs  have  any  "reminis- 
cence *'  of  a  character  in  Achaean  mythology- 
An  onlefurned  reader  needs  some  other  proot 
than  Mr.  Gonway's  assertion.  Again,  w 
there  really  au  essoutial  connexion  between 
Le  Sage's  Diable  Boiteur,  and  all  tbe  other 
lame  gods,  demons,  and  fiends  of  mytho- 
logy ?  Is  their  lameness  to  be  explained  as  ioe 
consequence  of  their  derivation  from  light- 
ning which  "  falls  out  of  heaven  "  (vol.  i.,  pp- 
97,  98)  ?  If  the  Namaquas  of  South  Africa 
have  a  "  deity  "  whose  name  is  Tsui  'knap 
—that  is,  "wounded  knee  "—the  fact  ha3 
received  an  alternative  explanation  uncon- 
nected with  lightning.  The  go^  J"! 
wounded  knee  is  said  (we  do  not  remember 
on  what  authority)  to  ha-ve  been  a  laj^ 
medicine-man  of  a  recent  ge^^e™*^**'"'. .  !  S 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  tribe  over  whicb  ue 
ruled.  Here  Mr  Cj^nway  is  cautions  enongJi 
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u  aj  that  "  manj  of  the  crooked  legs  are  " 
pntbabtj  *'  traceable  to  the  crooked  light- 
niny."  By  the  way,  Mr.  Conway  (vol.  i., 
p.  16),  in  speaking  of  demons  d^aded 
from  the  state  of  deities,  says : — "  One  of 
the  DMst  striking  indications  of  the  fall  of 
(ienwDS  from  hearen  is  the  widespread  belief 
tbat  tbey  are  lame."  On  page  97  it  is  said 
(hat  "a  nniTeraal  phenomenon  [saoh  as 
liglitaiDg]  can  alone  account  for  the  many 
dnHms  with  croo^d  or  crippled  legs." 
These  two  statements  seem,  if  not  in. 
coDsiBtcnt^  ai  least  too  sweeping.  We 
Vint  discriminatioii.  Was  Hephaestas  lame 
beaose  he  is  personiGed  lightning,  or 
Wm»  be  was  a  fallen  deity  ?  and  under 
Thkh  ategory  oomee  Uchnella  Cbaqoi,  the 
"Lsae-foot  '*  demon  of  "  Mainas,  South 
AaKnca."  Is  there  not  a  third  very  obvious 
opkution  ?  While  speaking  of  casual  re- 
HmUaiioefl,  it  may  be  observed  that  Mr. 
drnTOj  talks  (toL  i.,  p,  78)  of  "  a  remark- 
ihk  letter  by  the  Arch-Druid,  in  which  he 
Duatum  that  '  Jesus '  is  a  derivation  from 
Ho,  or  Hn,  Xjight,  and  the  Ghriatiaa 
nneu  a  cormption  of  Bardism.*'  This 
most  hare  been  a  very  remarkable  letter 
indnd,  and  the  Arch-Dmid  had  better  take 
are  not  to  fall  into  1^  hands  of  Prof.  Bhys. 
Bm  Mr.  Conway  seems  to  take  the  Arch- 
dniJ  quite  serionsly.  Indeed,,  be  ob- 
KiTS  that  every  cult,  "if  scratched,  re- 
Teili  the  same  conception.  However,  it 
nay  be  spiritQalised,  every  'plan  of  salvation' 
ii  cast  in  ibe  mould  of  Winter  conqoered  by 
tbe  Sun,  the  Descent  of  Love  to  the  Under 
World,  the  delivery  of  the  imprisoned  germs 

l^"  Now,  does  Mr.   Conway  really 
tMok  these  resemblances  essential  ?  Does 
hehoUihatthe  narrative  of  Christ's  Itfe, 
"•ath,  descmt  into  hell,  and  resnrreetion,  is 
&e  deamdut,  the  spiritnalised  survival,  of 
*«ory  aboot  "  Winter  and  Spring  "  ?  If 
ie  does,  ie  ia  one  of  the  most  advanced 
tiewigti  of  the  school  which  looks  for  ex- 
pbnatMas  of  human  beliefs,  not  in  human 
affections,  institntions,  dreams,  and 
ppiritoal  desires,  but  in  that  mythical  stage 
of  man's  existence  when  he  was  eternally 
prosing  about  the  weather.  In  that  case,  Mr. 
Conffafmight  at  least  have  distinguished  the 
s^r  element  from  the  "  grits  of  history  " 
a  the   "myth"   of  Christ.     The  work- 
aig-ont  of  one    such    problem  minutely 

scientiecally,  with  proofs   as  to  the 
wctemporaiy   state    of  belief  in  solar 
*?ends  in  Palestino  and  in  the  Western 
Boman  Empire,  and  with  evidence  as  to  the 
f»rt  way  in  which,  and  time  when,  that 
Jeiief  was  blended  with  regard  for  Christ's 
™*Mial  cbuactOT,  and  influenced  opinion 
>i  to  His  divine  nature,  would  be  worth  more 
Ijaa  two  volumes  full  of  talk  about  the 
"nany  millions  of  illogical  eyes  into  which 
n^i  can  still  look  without  langhiug." 
L'^l  eyes ! 
«■  Conway's  method  and  his  taste  do  not 
r^nd  his  opinions  to  ns.     His  book, 
f»mr,  is  fnll  of  queer  scraps  of  miscel- 
^w^ts  information,  in  which  the  myths  of 
Persians,  Assyrians,  Indians,  North- 

Slavs,  Africans,  and  the  rest  are  mixed 
^  *  mass  of  promiscuous  reading.  The 
^'^ngemeot  of  the  materials  in  the  first 
'olBme  is  comparatively  distinct.  Demons 
we  fixod  to  bs  veiy  frequently  "  ei-gods," 


and,  again,  they  are  spectres  settled  by 
human  &ncy  in  the  waste  and  evil  places 
on  the  outskirts  of  life,  in  Hunger,  Heat, 
Cold,  the  Elements,  in  barren  places, 
among  mountains,  in  darkness,  in  the  dusk 
and  twilight ;  they  dwell  with  Death ;  they 
inform  animal  shapes ;  their  home  is  with 
the  enemies  of  the  race.  Of  course  there  is 
no  way  of  avoiding  crosa-diviaions.  The 
vampire  mav  be  a  fiend  of  hanger,  or  a  com- 
panion of  death  and  of  the  grave.  The 
serpent  creeps  in  through  countless  chan- 
nels ;  the  Were- wolves  appear  oddly  among 
Goths  and  Scythians.  The  Devils  of  the 
second  volume  are  demons  with  a  moral 
shadow  upon  them,  "  creations  of  a  crude 
theology  in  its  attempt  to*  interpret  the 
moral  sentiment."  Here  we  read  of  Ahri- 
man,  Harischandra,  Job,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Irving ;  of  Satan,  Seth,  and  Shelley ;  of 
Spinoza  and  Swedenborg. 

In  parting  from  Mr.  Conway's  volumes, 
it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  say  that  they  are 
not  written  in  the  corrupt  and  barbaric 
English  of  this  little  isle.  His  very  first 
pa^  tells  na  that  "  a  college  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  adopted  for  ita  motto  the  words 
"  Orient  thyself."  Perhaps  a  college  in 
Texas  has  adopted  the  motto  "  Bully  for 
us :  "  the  latter  is  just  as  much  English  as 
the  former ;  and  Mr.  Conway's  style  is  full 
of  these  peculiarities.  In  volume  i.,  pt^ 
149,  ho  says  that — 

"  The  accompanying  American  figure  (12)  is  from 
a  photograph  sent  me  by  the  Preeident  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Tennessee,  who  found  it  in  an 
old  mound  (Red  Indian)  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
It  is  probably  as  aocient  as  any  example  of  a 
human  head  with  homa  in  the  world ;  and  as  it 
could  not  have  been  influenced  by  European 
notions,"  &c. 

That  a  photograph  should  be  found  in  an 
old  Red  Indian  mound  is  a  singpalar  circum- 
stance, especially  as  the  photograph  could 
not  have  been  infiaenced  by  European 
notions.  Of  course  Mr.  Conway's  real 
meaning  may  be  nniavelled ;  but  we  have 
noted  very  many  examples  of  a  style 
strangely  lax  and  formless — as,  for  instance, 
where  Mr.  Conway  says  that  '*  every  idola- 
trous temple  in  India  might  be  commuted 
into  a  shield  against  fiunine.'*  This  book, 
in  short,  presents  what  knowledge  it  con- 
tains in  the  rough.  The  reader  must  dis- 
engage the  metal  out  of  huge  masses  of 
dross.  A.  Lahg. 


Recollections  of  Writers.  "By  Charles  and 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  With  Letters  of 
Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Douglas 
Jerrold,  and  Charles  Dickens.  Second 
Edition.    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

GooD-NATDBB  and  the  charity  that  cannot 
think  evil  of  anyone  are  most  excellent 
qualities  in  a  &iend,  bnt  hardly  in  a  bio- 
grapher. The  light  and  shade  that  make 
biography  amusing  are  compacted  of  par- 
tisanship and  of  malice ;  without  a  little  of 
the  latter  the  picture  lacks  solidity,  for  we 
are  all  finito  and  erring,  and  it  is  irksome  to 
our  vanity  to  read  of  the  personal  perfection 
of  our  fellows.  Moreover,  it  can  never  be 
tme  that  men  with  the  excitable  tempera- 
ment of  genins  ^ep  up  in  private  life  the 
semblanoa  of  periiectioat  and  to  represent 


them  as  their  best  firiends  wish  they  were 
does  not  satisfy  public  curiositj.  Far  be  it 
from  US  to  seem  to  commend  the  malignant 
observation  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  great, 
or  to  desire  that  all  our  poets  should  have 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Rufus  Griswold  for  their 
biographer,  but  a  certain  fidelity  towards 
the  readers  as  well  as  the  sal^eot  of  a 
memmr  may  at  least  be  recommended. 
Owen  Feltham  has  noticed,  in  his  qnaint 
J3e«o2ve<,  that  "there  is  no  dispomtian  bat 
hath  a  varnished  vizor  as  well  as  an  nn- 
pencilled  f^ce,"  the  one  to  meet  the  world 
with,  the  other  for  home  use.  To  observe 
the  face  at  all  beneath  the  vizor  is  a  gift 
not  given  to  every  companion,  and  especially 
not  given  to  such  kindly  and  optimistic 
Mends  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke. 
Hence,  though  they  have  known  more  or 
less  intimately  a  great  number  of  eminent 
persons,  and  thongh  they  have  carefully 
noted  their  traits  and  their  conversation,  we 
gain  but  little  that  is  highly  characteristio 
from  their  recollections.  Mn.  Ola^e,  in 
particular,  has  not  a  drop  of  bitter  in  the 
sweet  milk  of  her  nature,  and  has  walked 
through  life  in  a  rosy  cloud  that  makes  every 
man  seem  generoos  and  witty,  and  every 
woman  handsome.  If  she  introduces  ns  to  a 
famous  authoress,  the  latter  has  not  merely 
a  head,  but  a  "  well-shaped,  golden-haired 
head ;  "  not  shoulders  merely,  but  "  marble- 
white  shoulders,  statnesquely  visible  in  a 
perfectly  plain  black  velvet  dress;"  not 
bands  only,  but  "  exquisitely  formed,  white, 
dimpled,  small  hands,  with  rosy  palms,  and 
plumply  commencing  fingers,  that  tapered 
into  tips  as  slender  and  delicate  as  those  in 
a  Vandycfc  portrait."  Everybody,  without 
exception,  is  drawn  in  this  Arcadian  fashion,, 
till,  as  we  read,  we  are  seized  with  a 
desire  to  put  roses  round  that  crook,  our 
pen,  and  to  wander  away  ^th  a  few  sheep 
in  ^e  train  of  all  these  beantiful  and  inno- 
cent persons.  The  fact  is  that  the  vizor  has 
been  burnished  till  the  author  and  authoress 
have  seen  their  own  kindly  countenances  in 
it,  and  have  forgotten  all  about  the  "  un- 
pencilled  face "  ^neath.  But  as  a  record 
of  unselfish  friendliness,  the  story  does  the 
greatest  honour  to  its  narrators,  and  fills  ns 
with  sympathy  "for  her  who  is  left  to 
singly  snbecribe  herself  her  readers'  humble 
servant "  in  a  very  touching  Preface. 

The  reminiscences  of  Keats,  which  are 
entirely  written  by  0.  0.  C,  have,  of  course, 
a  very  special  claim  to  our  attention,  since- 
Mr.  Clarice  was  the  &iend  who  first  intro- 
duced the  young  poet  to  the  marvelloiu. 
i^ryland  of  SpensOT,  Chapman,  and  Chaucer, 
who  witnessed  the  earliest  buddings  of  his 
genius,  and  to  whom  its  magnificence  was 
clear  before  any  other  creature  perceived  it. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Clarke  in  supplying  Lord  Houghton 
with  copious  details  of  the  poet's  youth  has 
deprived  his  own  narrative  of  very  much 
freshness.  The  old  stories  are  told  again,  with 
more  authority,  such  as  the  fight  with  the 
butcher,  the  writing  of  the  dedicatory  sonnet 
to  Leigh  Hunt  at  Hunt's  house,  the  reading 
of  Spenser  in  the  arbour  at  Enfield.  A  few 
fresh  anecdotes  will  be  welcome  to  all  lovers 
of  £eats,  such  as  a  chuacteristio  account  of 
his  interest  in  a  bear-baiting,  and  of  his  habit 
of  listoning  to  mnsio  a^tor  he  had  gone  to 
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bed  at  Bohool,  whicli  latter  reaalted  in  bis 

doBoriptioa  of  Porphyro : — 

"The  boistaroos  tnidaight  fsstive  eluion, 
Th«  kettle-dmm  and  f&r-he&rd  darionet, 
Affira;  his  ears,  thoo^h  but  in  dying  tone ; 

The  hail-door  tkutt  agaut,  and  alt  the  noite  U  gone." 

The  personal  appearance  of  Keats  is  minntely 
described,  and  the  acconnt  given  to  Lord 
Honghton  b/  a  lady,  who  saw  him  at 
Haditk'a  leotnres,  is  corrected. 
''She  Hm/ffis  cottstetumce  Uvea  in  my  mind 
as  ODe  of  singukr  beaaty  and  brightneM;  it  had 
an  expteanon  as  if  he  had  beeo  lookiii^  on  some 
(^tioiu  nght.'  That's  excellent.  '  His  mouth 
was  full,  and  less  intdlectual  than  his  other 
features.'  True  sgsin.  But  when  oni'  artist  pro- 
nounces llhat  *  his  eyes  were  large  and  Hue,  and 
that  '  his  hur  was  auburn '  I  am  naturally  re- 
minded of '  Chameleon '  fable :  — '  They  were  brovm, 
ma'am  —  brown,  I  auare  you.'  .  .  .  Header, 
alter  in  youi  of  KtaU,  ycA.  i.,  page  103, 
'eyes'  l^kt  Aosef,  'hair'  ^Uut  broam  mid 
wavy." 

Tjx  the  course  of  bis  reoolleotions  of  Keats 
the  same  carefal  and  kindly  observer  gives 
ns  a  sketch  of  Shelley,  whom  he  knew  more 
slightly,  but  which  contains  one  passage  of 
considerable  interest : — 
"  Shelley's  figure  was  a  little  above  the  middle 
height,  slender  and  of  a  delicate  coostruction, 
which  appeared  the  rather  from  a  lomiging  or 
waring  manner  in  his  gut,  as  though  bjs  frame 
was  compounded  barely  of  muscle  and  tendon ; 
.and  that  the  power  of  iralking  was  an  achievement 
with  him  and  not  a  natural  luhit.  Yet  I  should 
.  suppose  that  he  was  not  a  valetudinarian,  although 
that  has  been  said  of  him  on  account  of  his  spare 
and  vegetable  diet :  for  I  have  the  remembrance 
of  hia  scampering  and  bounding  over  the  gorse- 
busfaes  on  Hampstead  Heath  late  one  night— now 
close  upon  us,  and  now  touting  from  the  height 
like  a  wild  school-boy.  He  wasboth  an  aeUve  and 
an  endoiing  walker — feats  which  do  not  accom- 
pany an  uliag  and  feeble  eonstitation.  Hia  &ce 
was  round,  Jtat,  with  small  featnres;  month 
•beautifully  shaped ;  hah  bright  brown  and  wavy  ; 
.and  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  are  rarely  in  the  hunmn 
•or  any  other  head— mtetuely  blue,  with  a  goiUe 
and  lambent  expreasion." 

The  bnik  of  the  book,  however,  is  rather 
hnmorons  than  piofcnresqne.  The  fonr  prin- 
cipal figures  that  fill  its  later  pages  are 
Charles  Lamb,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  Dickens.  The  quiet  domestic  me  of  the 
Xambs  is  very  minntely  and  amusingly 
described,  and  Mary  Lamb  has  never,  per- 
haps, been  portrayed  so  afiectionately  as  now 
by  the  little  girl  to  whom  she  need  to  teach 
Latin.  From  all  the  fonr  persons  recently 
mentioned  Mrs.  Olarke  received  and  kept  a 
:ffreat  nnmber  of  letters,  which  are  here  for 
the  first  time  printed,  and  which  form  an 
.agreeable  supplement  to  their  published 
oorrespondence.  With  Diclcnis  she  was  on 
speoially  intimate  and  interesting  terms,  for 
she  formed  r«rt  of  the  amateur  company 
with  which  Dickens  starred  it  in  the  pro* 
vinces.  But  this  entertaining  episode  in  our 
^bramatio  history  has  already  been  described 
by  M.r.  B.  H.  Home,  in  the  appendix  to  his 
Letters  from  Slizabeth  Barrett  Brotoning.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  collect  from  Mrs. 
Oowden  Clarke's  pages  a  posy  of  funny 
stories  and  gay  quips,  but  a  reviewer  is  hardly 
justified  in  robbing  the  cake  of  its  plums. 
The  reader  must  play  the  part  of  little  Jack 
Homer  for  himself,  and  a  very  agreeable 
light  emj^qyment  he  wiU  find  it 

SlWUND  W.  QOSBB. 


Qivlio  Oesare  Vcminij  e  t  smi  Tempi.  Da 

Raflhele  Palnmbo.  (ITapolL) 
This  little  book,  though  slight  in  execution, 
and  written  with  little  care  or  knowledge  of 
anything  beyond  its  immediate  subject,  is  yet 
deserving  of  attention.  It  throws  light  upon 
one  of  those  clear  intellects  of  Italy  who  were 
the  heralds  of  modem  thoogbt,  and  whose 
voices  were  unintelligible  to  the  men  of  their 
own  time.  Hitherto  Vanini's  life  has  been 
obscure,  and  he  has  been  judged  on  the  tes. 
timony  of  his  opponents :  Signer  Palombo 
may  claim  to  have  done  much  to  restore  to 
him  the  place  that  he  deserves. 

Vanini  was  born  iu  1585  at  Taurisano, 
near  Otranto.  .He  went  as  a  student  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  taught  the  philosophy 
of  Averroes  by  an  English  Carmelite,  John 
Bacon,  and  became  a  fknatioal  Averroist. 
He  studied  also  at  Naples  and  Padua  till, 
like  Bmno  and  Campanella,  he  assumed  the 
religious  habit  and  became  a  Carmelite. 
His  preaching  was  that  of  a  rationalising 
philosopher,  and  he  plnnged  at  once  into 
the  discussions  about  the  nature  of  God. 
Animated  by  missionary  zeal,  he  wandered 
through  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  France,  creating  admiration  by  the 
keenness  of  his  intellect,  and  awakening  sus- 
picion by  the  boldness  of  his  speculations. 
In  1611  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  found 
himself  so  suspected  by  the  Inquisition  that 
he  judged  it  wise  to  take  refuge  in  Venice. 
Weary  of  the  intolerance  of  Catholicism,  he 
resolved  to  try  if  Protestantism  could  give 
freer  scope.  The  English  ambassador  at 
Yenice,  Sir  Dudley  Oarleton,  gftve  him  in- 
troductions in  England,  and  in  1612  Vanini 
presented  himself  before  Abbot,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbuiy,  as  a  candidate  for 
admission  into  the  English  Church.  He 
was  at  first  well  received,  as  converts  from 
Catholicism  were  precious  in  those  days. 
But  Vanini  soon  found  that  Anglican  ortho- 
doxy was  as  intolerant  of  free  thought  as 
Roman  dogmatism  had  been.  The  arch- 
bishop did  not  find  bis  convert  so  pliant  as 
he  had  hoped;  Vanini  was  treated  with 
coldness,  was  neglected,  was  reduced  to 
.poverty,  and  finally  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  through  fwr  lest  he  might  retract 
his  conversion  and  so  cause  a  scandal.  Re- 
leased tlirongh  the  good  offices  of  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Venetian  embassy,  Vanini  took 
refuge  in  Paris,  where,  under  the  protection 
of  Marecbal  Bassompiere,  he  published  his 
work  De  Admiratidie  Naturae.  The  In- 
quisition, which  had  long  been  watching  for 
Vanini,  condemned  the  book,  and  the  author 
was  driven  to  leave  Paris  for  Toulouse. 
There  in  1619  he  was  accused  of  heresy 
and  condemned  by  the  Setgueur  De  Gram- 
mont,  President  of  the  Pnrlement  of  Tou- 
louse, who  in  his  Hiatoria  Qalliaa  has  left  an 
acconnt  of  the  trial  of  Vanini,  and  a  speci- 
men of  the  proof  which  served  in  those  days 
to  convince  an  intelligent  and  honourable 
judge  of  a  prisoner's  atheism. 
"  He  was  a^d  what  he  believed  about  tiia  exist- 
ence of  a  Ood.  He  answered  that  with  the 
Church  he  adored  one  God  in  three  personi,  Rnd 
that  Nature  clearly  proved  the  existence  of  a 
Qod.  Happening  to  see  a  strew  on  the  groufld,  he 
picked  it  up,  and,  holding  it  in  hia  hand,  ex- 
clumed — '  This  atiiiw  proves  that  there  is  a  Ctod.*" 
It  was  objected  by  bis  judge  that  Nature 


and  not  God  was  the  cause  of  such  a  product- 
to  which  Vanini  answered  that,  granting 
Nature  produced  tiie  seed  from  which  the 
straw  sprang,  yet  following  np  the  seed  we 
arrived  at  a  first  seed  which  must  necessarily 
have  been  created,  because  no  other  cause  for 
its  production  could  be  found.  These  argn- 
ments  were  regarded  as  the  result  of  **  nar 
or  vanity,  and  not  of  conviction."  On  the 
ground  tlut  he  asserted  Nature  to  be  tJie 
goddess  of  the  Universe,  he  was  condemned 
*'  as  an  atheist  to  have  his  tosgae  cut  out, 
his  body*bnraed,  and  his  ashes  scattered  to 
the  four  winds."  The  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution  on  February  19, 1619. 

The  object  of  Signer  Falnmbo's  work  is 
to  clear  Vanini  of  the  charge  of  atheism 
which  since  Grammont's  time  had  been  re. 

rted  against  him,  even  by  a  writer  like 
Benan  in  his  Averroe$  et  VAverrmme. 
Signer  Palnmbo  has  ^ven  a  sufficient 
acconnt  of  Vanini  uid  hu  writings  to  ahonr 
that  he  was  one  the  band  of  Italian 
philosophers  who  were  animated  by  a  rest- 
less spirit  of  enquiry,  and  consumed  by  a 
desire  to  communicate  to  others  the  views 
that  satisfied  their  own  oravinga.  Like 
Giordano  Bmno  and  Campanella,  Vanmi  was 
a  martyr  of  &ee  thought. 

Signer  Paiumbo's  book  is  slight;  we 
oould  have  wished  it  were  fuller.  Ha  bta 
cared  only  for  Vanini,  and  while  searchiny 
through  the  Record  Office  for  letters  to  Sir 
Dudley  Oarleton  which  make  mention  of 
Vanini  he  does  not  even  give  the  name  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cauterbary,  or  attempt 
to  throw  any  li^ht  on  the  condition  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs  in  England  during  the  time 
of  Vanini's  sojourn.  M.  Cbbigbtos. 


BicsDre  vnsH. 
Am<mffthsI7oK9rt,aHdot]kerPioem».  B/Francti 
W.  Bomdillon.  (Marcus  Ward  and  Oo.)  Amoif 
the  crowd  of  vene-writm  it  is  much  to  have  > 
special  gift,  and  Mr.  BouidiUon  has  a  gut  ofw 
own— that  of  making  permanent  the  «oaab«i« 
a  moment   Of  all  the  short  poems  of  the  P'"''^ 
day  hia  are  most  allied  to  the  sense  of  scent:  tw 
same  indescribable  sensation  which  we  haw  on 
entering  a  garden  after  sunset,  or  in  pB8«ngaiw» 
of  sweet-briar,  comes  to  us  with  these  Tenes. 
The  shortest  of  them  are  the  most  complete;  «"» 
Mr.  Bourdillon  does  not  bring  hia  longer  efforti 
to  the  same  perfection.     "  The  Legend  of 
Wstei^Lilies'*^and*' Gertrude's  Love^haw.M* 
of  the  charm  of  the  little  poem  called  "UgBt, 
which  first  appeared  in  a  contemporary : — 
"  The  night  baa  a  thoaaasd  eyas 
And  the  Aaj  bat  one ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  bright  world  diss 
With  the  dying  snn. . 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  ayfls 

And  the  heart  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  lore  is  done." 

Or  this  one,  called 

"A  DiyranaKca.  ■ 
Sweeter  than  voices  in  the  scented  h^. 
Or  Innghiag  children,  gleaning  eaw  that  ""JL. 
Or  Chrisimas  songs,  that  shake  the  wow* 
Is  the  first  cuckoo,  when  he  comes  wiUi  low- 
Sadder  than  birds  on  snnless  snmmer  eres. 
Or  drip  of  laindropa  on  the  fiiUen  leases, 
Or  waU  of  wintiy  wavss  on  frown  shw*. 
Is  Spring  that  eomes.  but  brings  oa  Iot«  do  ^ 
We  ccMld  mentioo  many  more  that  it 
rfeaeun  to  quote-"  The  Soiled  Bloasoo. 
WoDldbewioiued  if  it  were  not  quoted 


I  wionged 
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-  Tim  ffill  Pub,"  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
is  the  book;  "Ethereal,"  which  hears  oat  its 
OBine,  aod  several  others;  and  we  quote  ooe 
Bklled  "  Lora's  Reward  "  which  is  more  alda  to 
William  Blake's  "Songs  of  Expeiieaee"  than 
aiiTlhiiig  elae  :— 

**  For  Lore  I  lahoarsd  all  the  daj, 

Ihroofffa  momiag  chill  and  mid-day  beat, 
For  snre^,  with  the  evening  grey, 

I  thoBght,  Lore's  guerdon  shall  be'sveot. 

At  sreatide  with  weary  limb 

I  brooght  my  labours  to  the  spot 
Where  Love  had  bid  me  come  to  him ; 

Thither  I  came,  but  found  him  not. 

Fur  he  with  idle  folks  had  gone 
To  daoee  the  hours  of  aight  away ; 

And  I  cfaat  toiled  was  left  atone, 
Tdd  weary  dow  to  dance  or  play." 
To  han  written  such  soogB  shows  true  poetical 
puwir.  The  volume  has  some  in  it  which  are  not 
wntbr  of  a  miter  who  can  write  so  well ;  but 
tUi  lort  of  ftagranee  of  song  is  a  gift  which  Mr. 
fikwdOhHi  will  be  sore  to  cultivate,  for  it  seems 
m  ^aine  and  spontaneous  as  it  is  rare  and 
bHstifuL 

Medutaj  and  other  Poemt.   By  Lady  Oharlotte 
ECiot.    (0.  Kegan  Paul  tod  Co.)     Lady  C. 
EUiot  baa  caught  some  of  her  melody  from  Swin- 
bnme,  but  the  thoughts  in  her  poems  seem  to  he 
her  on,  and  are  fiul  of  beauty.   The^  expression 
is  not  so  niginal.  luither  is  it  so  fbrmble,  as  the 
ideas  in  the  wntor's  mind,  but  it  is  sometimes 
v«n  mnrical.    "Medusa"  itself  is  a  long  and 
well-nataiiied  poem.   Perhaps  the  best  in  form 
u  "The  Son  of  Hetaaeira,  and  the  strongest 
Ihoazht  ii  pot  forth  in  "A.  London  Bevetie" 
esltfd  "  Darkness  before  Dawn." 
"  The  Invest  and  the  etroagsst  are  the  &ilmoet : 
Thej.  miliiiK  at  our  eriee  of  weak  Deapair, 
Beiteiato  the  eaying  of  the  PealmiBt, 
Aad  going  down  to  bell  have  found  God  there." 
The  thoo^t  expressed  here  is  so  fine  that  the 
wMknm  o(  the  third  line  may  easily  ha  passed 
ow,bQtthset|M«ssion  needs  Btreofftheoing  and 
exshisg  in  msj  places  thiooghoat  uie  T<^ume. 

BSUa  tmmif  ike  Broken  Oads.   By  the  Author 
of^i^igQiaa^"  (Glasgow:  James  Madehose.) 
7U$  is  a  rttiking  stor^  in  verse,  in  some  re- 
Jjpsels  dercarer  than  Olrtf/  QranyB,  which  preceded 
it.   Hie  poem  ia  in  fire  books.   The  story  is  told 
by  episodes  in  the  lives  of  five  different  persons : 
Claud  Maxwell,  the  poet,  who  tells  his  own 
dofMstic  stoiy  with  a  good  deal  of  self-pity  and 
j^nineoess;    bis  saint-wife,  Hilda,  a  loving, 
jealous,  narrow-minded  little  vrife,  who  was  her 
own  wont  enemy,  and  yet  who  loved  so  well  that 
all  else  Is  forgiven  to  her;  Winifred  Urquhart, 
the  most  onpleasing  specimen  of  the  modem 
vomsn  ;  a  Materialist  whom  the  poet  finds  giving 
taid  form  to  his  own  floating  doubts: — 
"  And.  besides,  my  floating  doubts,  which  were  like 
nusts  that  slowly  trul 
O'er  the  moantaia,  adding  mystezy  and  grandeur 
to  their  shawa,  ' 

ia  her  a  chilling  dliislst  or  a  driving  sleet 
and  hail. 

Hiding  sua  and  moon  and  starSf  and  all  the 
ahioing  seas  and  capes." 
Bat  she  somehow  influences  his  life,  and  sows 
£aconi  in  his  home :  one  of  those  deadly  upas- 
trw9  of  sodety  which  throw  their  blighting 
ifasdow  over  all  around  them,  but  have  no  further 
with  the  lives  whose  peace  they  ruin. 
Tke  next  atozy  is  told  of  Luke  Sprott,  the 
wfeMde  evangelist,  who  nanows  the  mind  and 
kfsi  of  the  diaappmnted  wifb,  and  meets  with  a 
ti^ptal  end,  whiea  shakes  her  reason.  And  the 
final  destmetion  of  the  home  hai^ness  is  brought 
ahiBt  by  the  ICgh-Ohureh  ele^jman — the  Rev, 
Bphiastone  BeU,  priest— who  so  influences  Uie 
aial-wife  that  she  separates  from  her  husband, 
sod  ^Ues  in  the  seli-imposed  task  of  nursing 
voonded  aoldiezs.  The  story  is  a  pathetic  one, 
sad  patheticaUy  told — being  the  more  so  from 


its  exceeding  truth  and  realisation  of  the  domestic 
tragedies  wMch  are  worked  out  daily  in  our  midst 
in  silence  and  misunderstanding.  In  the  versifi- 
cation there  is  roughness  and  want  of  grace  and 
music,  except  in  a  very  striking  ballad  called  the 
"  Self-ExilM,"  which  ia  introduced  casually,  and 
which  shows  that  the  author  has  a  muucal  ear 
which  he  does  not  always  allow  to  do  its  work. 

Theseus,  and  other  JPowu  and  TVaiutatioTU.  By 
the  Bev.  T.  Waddon-Martyn.  (Provost  and  Co.) 
The  author  tells  us  that  this  littie  book  has  been 
published  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  himself 
and  his  friends.  The  verses  do  not  seem  of  an 
order  which  will  command  a  much  wider  circula- 
tion. There  are  many  hymns  in  the  volume,  and 
a  considerable  power  of  verufyio^  is  shown  in 
thar  oonstruetion ;  but  they  lack  ori^nality. 

Memories:  a  Tale;  and  other  Poems.  By  "W. 
Bruce,  D.D.  (Edinhu^h :  David  Douglas.) 
There  ia  genuine  sympatby  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  everyday  hfe  and  everyday  people, 
and  a  love  and  appreciation  of  nature  in  these 
verses.  The  tale  of  "  My  Cousin  Am^,"  with 
which  the  book  opens,  is  too  discursive  to  be 
forcible,  but  has  some  pretty  descripUons  of  sea- 
coast  scenery  in  it.  One  of  the  freshest  of  the 
short  poems  is  called  "  Hetty  Leighton  f  and 
there  is  a  fine  translation  of  "  An  Address  to  the 
Deity,"  from  the  work  of  the  Spanish  Jew  Thn- 
Gehirol,  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Messoffe  Some,  and  other  Poetns.  By  Helen 
Montagu  Stuart.  (James  Parker  and  Co.)  A 
very  small  volume  of  verses,  chiefly  inspired  by  the 
Church  festivals  and  the  idea  of  angels ;  but  the 
verses  halt  in  spite  of  their  high  themes. 

Lyrics  and  Landscapes.  By  Guy  Koslyn. 
(Moxon  and  Co.)  Some  of  these  versai  have 
already  appeared  in  AU  the  Year  Sound,  The 
Gentleman's  Magamne,  Belgravia,  and  Temple 
Bar,  &c.  They  are  simple  and  picturesque.  One 
of  the  beat  of  the  Ivncs  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
one  called  "  Do  not  Forget,"  which  is  suggestive 
of  a  pretty  village-story.  There  ia  a  certain 
completeness  also  about  a  little  song  called  "  I 
Love  you  Best "  which  will  make  it  remembered. 

Emmamui:  Eaeharistie  Verses.  By  the  Rev. 
Matthew  RusseU,  S.  J.  (DuhUn:  M.  H.  Gill 
and  Son.)  An  earnest  little  volume  of  devout 
Sacramental  verses.  There  is  a  fervour  and 
warmth  about  them  which  lift  them  out  of  sec- 
tarianism, and  thw*  piety  and  humility  will  make 
them  a  welcome  expression  of  reli^oua  feeling  to 
many.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  hymn 
commencing  in  the  same  strain  as  a  well-known 
one  by  St.  Francis  Xavier : — 

"  My  God  I  love— at  least  I  long  to  love— Thee." 
For  the  most  part  Mr.  Busaell'a  original  verses 
aeem  to  us  better  than  those  which  he  quotes  in 
his  Appendix. 

Bidlads  ofHelUu.  By  the  Rev.  "W.  H.  MUls, 
Head  Master  of  Ruthin  Grammar  School.  (George 
BeU  and  Sons.)  The  stories  of  Marathon,  Ther- 
mopylae, and  Mantinea  versiSed  very  shortly  for 
school  use.  The  verses  are  closely  modelled  on 
Maeaulay's  Lays,  but  lack  their  force  and  graphic 
power,  though  the  attempt  to  make  ballads  wiiich 
shall  render  sndi  themes  attractive  to  boys  is 
laudable. 

BvUs  and  Seta's:  A  Lay  of  London  City. 
(Kerby  and  Endean.)  The  sort  of  lay  which  is 
sure  to  be  sung  by  thoughtful  minds  that  feel  the 
weight  of  our  national  love  of  gold,  and  yet  have 
not  leisure  for  the  cultivation  which  would  enable 
them  to  express  their  moral  convictions  in  a  cul- 
tured way.  Tbe  lay  relates,  in  well-meaning  but 
trite  words,  how  a  City  knight  and  squire  succeed 
in  raining  a  wealthy  widow  and  her  children,  and 
pass  from  her  death-bed  to  a  City  feast 

Lovee  of  the  Ftowers.  By  F.  J.  Whishaw. 
(Provost  and  Co.)  There  is  some  musical  ex- 
presuon  in  tiuee  verses,  bat  they  needed  pmaing 


before  they  came  into  print,  and  if  they  had  had 
it  eudt  lues  as  these  would  not  have  seen  tiie 
light:— 

"  I  want  alone  when  the  rain  had  fall'n. 
And  sun  had  sunk  to  his  rest; 
And  there  was  a  thrasg  of  tender  thoughts 
A-awelling  into  my  Ineast." 

But  side  by  side  with  such  careless  workmanship 
there  ia  some  gracefhl  thought.   "  To  a  Flock  of 
Wild  G^ese "  is  an  example  of  this ;  the  weird 
cry  and  mysterious  flight  of  the  dusky  travellers 
are  pictured  with  a  terse  and  vivid  power. 
"  Autumn  Sonnets,"  too,   have  some  poetical 
thoughts  in  them ;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that,  where 
there  ia  any  power  of  thinking,  the  writer  should 
be  committed  to  such  a  sonnet  as  that  on  page  33, 
in  which  Science  is  attacked  and  bidden — 
"Shriek  thou  on 
Thy  clamorous  liss — for  but  a  cur  art  thoa, 
That  yelpest  at  the  unattainable  moon." 
Before  such  writing  as  this  criticism  is  indeed 
dumb,  and  can  only  obey  in  awe  the  command  on 
the  next  page  :— 

"  Therefore  whsn  I  inng 
Look  up,  ys  humble  erities :  never  dare, 
£xcept  look  up  to  ms  snd  to  my  carolling." 

The  Romance  of  Love.  By  Robwt  Miller.  (0. 
E^n  Paul  and  Co.)  This  is  the  wail,  in  one 
volume,  of  a  briefless  banister  whose  love  is  faith- 
less to  him.  Two-thirds  of  the  hook  is  rapture 
about  Lucy,  and  the  last  third  is  reproach  of  her. 
For  fame  and  money  came  too  late.  Lucy  had 
grown  impatient,  and  with  great  want  of  consi- 
deration had  said : — 

"  It  cannot  be.   I  cannot  faee 
Your  ftiture.  We  must  pan.  Good-bye." 
It  was  certuhly  nnUnd  of  her,  when  she  hftdbeen 
told  that  nature— 

"  Had  made  her  so  exceeding  fair 
That  passing  aogele  may  stoppiog  stars 
8psn-bonnd  with  piuious  forled." 
She  should  not  have  done  it  either  when — 
To  the  bsll  she  bore  ths  bkMsom 
I  in  song  had  wrapping  sent." 
What  would 

"  Tbe  shades  of  our  aaesstral  maids  " 
have  said  to  such  eondnot  when  this  poor  nun  was 
ready  to  guide  hoc  on  the  way, 

"  And  on  her  darkness  abed  his  day  "  7 
What  fame  might  ahe  not  have  won  as  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  could  write  such  a  couplet  as  this— 
*'  Then  all  would  dark,  and  with  a  stnn 
Hashing  iha  tempest,  boom  a  gun  "  f 
But  she  gives  herself  to  another — 

"  Ah,  woe  ia  me !  and  woe  is  ha,  * 
And  woe  ia  ahe !  and  woe  all  three  !  " 
It  seems  a  foolish  book,  and  yet  there  is  a  power 
of  versifying  in  it  which  it  is  a  pity  to  see  so  en- 
tirely divided  from  poetic  feeling. 

Serthoid  and  other  Poems.  Bv  Meta  Orred. 
(Smith,  Elder  and  Co.)  There  is  considerable 
power  as  well  as  sweetness  in  many  of  these 
poems.  The  language  would  be  stronger  if  it 
were  calmer  and  more  reticent  in  some  places,  and 
the  words  do  not  always  convey  meauiog.  For 
instance,  we  are  puzzled  to  know  what  it  is  "  to 
shred  the  living  from  the  Dead,"  snd  what  "a 
weirdly,  wordless,  nameless  Past "  and  "  a  weirdly 
Fate  "may  be.  ''Eyen,"  too,  is  used  frequently 
when  "  eyes  "  would  do  better.  But  the  story  o'f 
Berthold  and  the  "  Vox  JIumana  Stop,"  and  the. 
idee  that  a  murdered  love  really  drew  the  btunan 
tone  from  the  organ,  are  forcibly  worked  out  in  the 
opemng  poem;  tne  story  of  Lohengrin  is  well  tOhld) 
and  of  the  shorter  poems  "  The  Little  Wild  Will- 
0 -the- Wisp  "  wuited  but  little  to  make  it  perfect 
Anyone  who  writes  so  well  cannot  help  writing 
better  as  time  goes  on,  and  it  is  worth  while  for 
such  a  writer  to  weigh  tho  worth  and  power  of 
words,  and  only  to  use  such  as  really  convey  her 
true  meaning,  which  seems  a^.most  always  worth 
conveying. 
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Abel  Avenged:  A  Dramatic  Tragedy. 
MozoQ  and  Soa.)  Why  thU  work  is  called  Abel 
AreDged  lather  than  Cain  Killed,  or  why  a 
trafreay  must  be  designated  "  a  dramatic  tragedy," 
ifl  hard  to  aay.  The  plot  is  an  ambitioaa  one,  and 
deals  with  beings  natural  and  imoatural — chiefly 
unnatwral.  There  is  a  power  of  declamation  in  it, 
but  the  best  part  of  the  inspiration  is  drawn  too 
doaety  from  Marlowe ;  and  Gain's  death,  which 
oufrht  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  power  and 
pathos,  loiies  itself  in  the  grotesque.  Jared  and 
LamecJi  are  hunting,  and  see  what  they  imagine 
to  be  a  wild  beast  of  the  field, 
"  .Tared  (shooting  and  beating  the  buslies).  He  stirs. 

lameh.  Bight. 

Clin,  What  msaos  this?   I  am  angry.   Who  dis- 
tnrbs 

My  rest  by  scch  nngainly  yells  and  eriea? 
ru  terrify  whoe'er  it  be  vitb  such  a  roar 
As  will  discourage  fatoie  depredations. 

{He  epringa  up,  and  with  a  rear  of  rage  rvthee 
mW^  Uvrongh  the  buahea,  which  being  thick  hie 
form  ia  only  ha^f  dittinguiehaile,) 
Jared.  Hegoes ;  let  fly,  my  master. 
Lamedk.  what  hnge  gorilla  I 

(Belettfy  an  arrou  at  Cain,  uho  fadte  mortally 
wounded.)" 

Songe  and  Romances.  ByT.C. Irwin.  (Bublin: 
M.  II.  Oill  and  Son.)  We  are  not  prepared  to  go 
so  &r  as  some  of  Mr.  Irwin's  critics  have  done 
and  call  him  the  Irish  Shakapere,  bat  there  is 
great  Tersatility  in  his  poems.  They  are  on  many 
subjects,  and  show  a  mind  of  wicb  eultiration ; 
but  there  is  too  much  aameneaa  in  the  style,  too 
much  mere  description  apart  from  thougnt,  and 
the  language  is  to  too  careless.  What  is  it  to 
«look8]cBnaIy''P   Whatis  it  "to  BpBzlc'*P 

"  Where  sparkt  low  down  o'er  woodland  brow 
The  pole  gold  star  of  dyiog  day." 
Which  is  "  the  plaehy  paw  "  of  the  wolf  P   Is  it 
poetical  to  talk  of  water  "stattwing^P  What 
does  the  poet  mean  when  he  says — 

"The  elonds  unsettle,  the  wind  is  low. 
The  great  stars  drowse  along  the  groand  "  7 
And  which  are  "  the  gelid  moons  of  April "  P 
Yet  "  The  Herdsman  "seems  to  us  a  realty  beauti- 
ful ballad ;  the  description  of  the  mill  in  "  Summer 
Wanderings  "  is  full  of  music,  and  so  are  parte  of 
''Estua."  There  is  quaintnesB  about  "  A  Group 
in  Queen  Anne's  Time"  and  "A  Oloster  of 
Beauties,"  and  there  is  true  pathos  in  a  little  poem 
called   The  Coming  Time.'' 

Fantasy  and  POadon.  By  Edgar  Fawcett. 
p3oston :  Roberta,)  Poems  with  a  good  deal  of 
imagination  in  thwif  and  a  predominant  love  of 
roses.  Bui  here  are  two  lines  about  clouds  which 
are  startling:— 

"  Of  when  beneath  some  fbll-^obed  moon  they  make 
Ou  sapphire  calms  their  ghostly  nlhonettes.'' 

"The  dark  mmst  nose  "  of  the  massive  lazy  cow, 
too,  is  a  stiangesnbject  for  poetry.  "  Mozart's  Se- 
cmiem"  is  one  of  the  poems  we  like  best;  bat 
tWe  is  a  good  deal  of  thought  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  volume  of  flowing  and  alliterative 
Terse. 

Sm  Zomet.  By  E.  Oamett  Hall.  (ProToet 
and  C5o.)  This  is  said  to  be  a  tribute  to  ^igland's 
heroes,  and  is  dedicated  to  Captain  Nares.  The 
opening  poem  was  read  aloud  by  the  Mayor  of 
Portsmonth  when  the  Arctic  Expedition  sailed. 
For  the  rest,  the  martial  ardour  whidi  inspired 
the  denre  to  write  them  ia  the  pimnpoTand 
strongest  port  of  tiiem. 

I^aya  and  Poems.  By  R,  J.  Oilman.  (Emily 
Faithiiil,  Victoria  Press.)  This  hook  is  re- 
markably well  printed,  and  a  very  good  specimra 
of  Hie  excellent  workmuiship  of  the  'N^etoria 
Press.  We  could  wish  the  poems  were  stronger. 
"Onznun  the  Qood"  has  a  fine  {dot  t^n 
from  the  Spanish  section  of  Neale's  Romance 
<if  ffittory,  but  the  style  is  not  poetical; 
and  the  phHr  of  "  The  Secretary "  is  mak  and 
doll.  The  best  auag  in  the  Tomme  is  a  poem  on 


the  bunung  of  the  CfoUeth,  which  i^eared  in 

Punch. 

A  Century  of  Emblems.  By  8.  S.  Oautley. 
(MacmUIan  and  Oo.)  A  pretty  book,  with  charm- 
ing little  illnstraUona ;  bnt  such  short  poems 
require  a  strength  and  tersMMSS  which  are  not  to 
be  fbnnd  in  many  of  tbeae  emUems.  Some  of 
the  beet  are  the  *'  BlvalTes,"  of  which  we  qnote 
two: — 

"  Share  happy  fortone  with  thy  flriend,  my  soul ; 
So  shall  the  half  be  better  than  the  whtde." 

"  Life  is  a  taA  which  takes  a  life  to  know ; 
How  it  is  learnt  another  life  must  show." 
But  the  little  pictures  by  Lady  Marian  Alford, 
Rear-Admiral  Lord  W.  Oompton,  K.  Barnes,  &c, 
are  the  best  part  of  the  book. 

i^wntf.  By  W.  T.  Washbntn.  (New  York: 
Jesse  Hanes  and  Go.)  There  are  some  thonghtfnl 
lines  in  this  collection,  especially  one  little  poem 
called  "Trntl^**  which  makes  it  the  greater  pity 
that  so  much  is  printed  in  it  which  is  not  worthy 
of  daylight.  We  do  not  know  what  "  the 
lightning's  fatal  beak "  which  the  little  book  has 
to  encounter  may  be,  nor  to  whom  these  extiBr 
ordinary  lines  can  refer : — 

"  And  one  that  not  in  vain  had  songht 

How  the  wise  world  its  master  tangbt, 

Soaring  aloft  on  bolder  wing. 

Pinched  a  star  to  make  it  ring ; " 
nor  could  the  least  "  rabid  rodent  critic  "  fail  to 
have  his  teeth  set  on  edge  by  "  changing  chaive- 
less  motion  "  and  '*  piny  mountains ;  ^  bat  Mr. 
Washburn  can  do  better  than  this. 

Slvai  a  <S%ory  of  the  Dark  Ages.  By  Viscount 
de  Figani&re.  (Triibner  and  Oo.)  Whoever  wanto 
a  weird  and  curious  Basque  legend  will  read  this 
extraordinary  poem  of  the  lady  with  the  cloven 
foot;  but  he  must  be  warned  that  it  is  bard 
reading,  for  the  legend  is  entangled  in  history, 
which  is  difficult  to  follow.  There  is  in  it  won- 
derful command  of  the  English  language  for  a 
foreigner ;  but  here  and  there  it  la  a  lit»e  unin- 
telligible, as,  for  iostence : — 

"  liong  dead  his  countes  fair, 
Bot  him  a  daughter  first  had  bom 
Lovely  aod  freah  aa  e^y  mom 
And  of  his  hearth  the  ehief  adorn, 
Elva,  his  only  heir." 

Neither  do  we  recognise  "  stalworth  "  nor  "  rapted 
saint;"  bat  the  poem  is  worth  reading  for  its 
grotesque  descriptiona  of  Basque  gobKns,  whii^ 
are  about  the  moat  gruesome  we  mve  met  with 
in  fiction. 

TAo  Studmfs  TwiUght.    Tales  in  Verse.  By 
Frances  Jane  Forsayth.  (Hardwicke  and  Bogue.) 
A  story  of  the  Hussite  Wars  which  would  have 
been  much  more  eflective  if  told  in  prose.  Sneh 
lines  as  these  have  no  dum  to  bang  u  verse  :— 
"  In  the  sweet  valley  flowed  a  stream, 
A  river  almosc  you  may  deem, 
Bat  quiet,  tremulons  for  ever. 
Disturbing  with  no  sound  whatever." 
But  the  story  of  Eric  was  worth  telling'  if  it  had 
been  done  in  a  less  ambitions  way. 

Bohems.  By  Charles  Stuart  'Welles.  (New 
York :  Putnam.)  Verses  half-hnmoroos  and  hslf- 
pathetic,  slight  as  the  little  volume  which  con- 
tains them.  Nothing  will  make  "stanzas  "  rhyme 
with  **  pannes,"  though  Mr.  Welles  tries  it  in  two 
conaeeutive  verses. 

ZMfure  Hawr*.  Bj  M.  A.  T.  Sandvs.  (Picker- 
ing.) The  sort  of  verses  whien  are  asso- 
ciated only  with  fine  Italian  handwriting  and  the 
coloured  paper  of  old-fashioned  albums.  "  To  the 
Misses  Jones ; "  On  being  asked  by  a  Friend  to 
WritoSomething;"  "To  my  esteemed  Friend  S. 
J.  on  her  Marriage,"  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
compositions,  and  give  aa  good  an  idea  of  the  book 
as  any  quotation  could  do, 

l^iilt  the  Last  tf  the  Sarma,  An  Historical 
Drama.   By  M.  A.  Lee.   (Remington  and  Co.) 


A  spirited  drama  of  the  time  of  the  Wan  of  flie 
Hoses.  The  character  of  Warwick  ia  worked  out 
with  much  skill,  and  so  are  the  vacillatiom  of 
Hastings.  Friar  Bungay,  too,  is  a  vivid  picture. 
There  is  rather  too  much  conversation  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  action,  but  there  are  also  some  striking 
scenes — as,  for  instance,  when  L'f^trange,  ths 
"  necromancer,"  and  his  daughter,  Sybil,  are 
mobbed  by  the  rou^h  men  and  women  who  !»• 
lieve  him  to  be  a  wizard. 

A  Town  Garland ;  a  Collection  of  Thrice,  fi; 
Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of"  Carols  of  Oockayne." 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  A  hook  of  light  and 
sparkling  verses,  dedicated  to  F.  Locker  and  not 
unlike  his  in  style.  The  verses  are  not  equal 
throughout,  but  there  are  few  which  will  not 
raise  a  smile,  and  the  power  of  clever  rhyming 
is  amiuuQg  in  itsdf.  Where  so  many  are  good 
it  is  hard  to  choose  mecimenSf  but  we  mty 
specially  name  "  Septemoer  in  Town."  The  maa 
who  reviews  his  life,  too,  through  the  medium  of 
liis  emptied  medicine  bottles  ia  to  be  com- 
mended : — 

"  One  bottle  brings  m«  back  a  eongfa. 

One  brings  me  back  a  cold, 
And  one  a  bver  warded  off 

By  tonics  manifold. 

Go  call  them  empty  if  yon  will. 

This  philosophic  brain. 
Can  easily  contrive  to  fill 

These  bottles  once  again, 
Those  bottles  flU  with  all  the  fears 

And  all  the  hopes  of  yore. 
Till  even  life  itself  af^ieara 

A  'Hixtine  aa  befim.' " 

Suaumity  and  the  Man:  a  Poem;  sad  Tie 
Conqueror's  Dream,  and  other  Pbems.  By  Willisia 
Sharpe,  M.D.  (Haidwicke  and  Bogoe.)  Dt. 
Shape's  poems  ate  written  in  India,  and  gain 
much  from  close  observation  of  Indian  sceneiy. 
The  poem  called  "  The  Pahn  Groves "  is  full  of 
weird  pictures  of  the  groves  near  Bombay,  where 
the  adjoining  beach  is  strewn  with  humsn  bones. 
But  the  principal  poems  are  devoted  to  the  lustory 
of  the  progress  and  development  of  mas,  and  theae 
Bubjecto  would  certainly  have  gained  by  being 
treated  of  in  prose.  Man  is  represented  as  pRssiu? 
through  four  stages  of  civilisation,  and  the  poem 
surveying  these  four  stages  deals,  the  author  tab 
us,  chiefly  with  the  continual  struggle  of  mankina 
after  a  higher  and  more  intellectual  state  of  dvilt- 
sation  than  it  has  yet  attained,  but  towards  wwc^ 
it  is  now  fiwt  approaching.  But,  tiioujrh 
SharpB  brings  varied  learning  to  bear  on  his  snb- 
ject,  nothing  will  make  auch  lines  as  these  into 
poetry: — 

"  Thus  passed  befbre  the  Seraph  in  revisw 
And  'TraveUar,  as  is  here  now  sammarised 
With  commentary  annexed,  the  chief  event* 
That  form  on  earth  the  history  of  mankind 
During  its  early  stage  preparatory 
Under  Mosaic  or  hiararchal  law 
Completed  here,  the  |»rinial  system  erst 
Bevealed   .   .  . 
Or  this,  though  it  follows  dosely  upon  a  rewly 
obeervant  description  of  a  mountun  view,  tm" 
the  soul  is  descnbed  as  feeling 

"  Instinctively  that  shadowy  world  were  bnt 
The  men  projection,  hull  and  instrument 
Of  kindred  men,  and  all  the  fro»n  waste 
A  promenade  or  intermediate  home 
Of  spirit  lifik" 


mTES  AND  NEWS. 
Victor  Htoo  wiU  pnbUsh  before  the  end  of 
the  present  month  La  Pitii  'Bwpreme,  a  p(»»^ 
which  forms  about  half  an  octavo  volume ;  nnu 
this  will  be  foUowed  in  Februaij  by  the  twt. 
volumes  of  verse  ahwidy  pnmioed,  Toutf  la  xy^'- 
Tmas  is  hope  that  Mr.  J,  0.  HaUiwell-Phill'i'g 
wiU  shortiy  resume  his  Shaksperian 
at  intervals  himsdf  publiah  the  laige  collect  on> 
Qiat  he  has  been  msjdng  for  many  years  m 
tntion  of  Shakspere's  works,  life,  and  tewn. 
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Hksbb.  MAGMiLLAir  AND  Go.  will  pubUsh  at 
(ht  end  of  January  Manoriab  of  the  Saeoy,  the 
Palate,  the  CAtgtel,  and  the  HoapUal,  \sj  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Loftie,  F.S.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Cb^ikin  of  Uie  Savoy,  the  Bev.  Heni^  White. 
The  volume  ia  dedicated  hy  special  pemuanou  to 
ItoUajestf  the  Queen. 

Hu  HnuL  has  aaked  and  received  from 
lb>  ntfaw  penniaBion  to  rnbhah  in  Gennany  a 
tnnditica)  cii  Ur.  Soijeaiit  Cox'a  treatiaa  on  The 
ArU  tf  Writing^  heading,  and  Speaking^  for  edu- 
atiiwl  ma  in  that  country. 

Wk  have  received  from  the  publisher,  66  Orose 
SliKt,  Mm  Chester,  a  proepectus  of  SUdebrandt't 
Ttdadogieal  l7\dex,  which  is  to  be  published 
mnihh,  by  aubecriptioii,  and  is  intended  to  con- 
aiaiiltlie  material  requisite  for  easy  reference  to 
aUifticlea  of  scientific  or  technical  interest  which 
lure  speared  in  the  interval.  It  will  consist  of 
jhUetieal  lists  of  titles,  contents,  and  authors 
(a  bown)  of  the  articlea  appearing  in  the  peri- 
^ials,  tt^thei  with  name,  pa^e,  &e.,  of^  the 
kttf,  aod  this  mil  be  rendered  more  complete 
ni  Mini  by  *  brief  statement  (not  exceeding  a 
fiu  Iff  two)  of  their  aaUant  points. 

riDEKthe  title  of  The  Sgntheiic  Latin  Deieotvs 
Itesn.  Macmillan  and  Co.  will  publish  in  about 
'^dayi  a  First  lAtin  Construing  Book,  ananjired 
C3  tlu  principle  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences, 
ntkXotetandVDeabnUry.byEldward  Raah,aA., 

fmsfd  of  Gnnnlle  ^use  School,  Biehmond. 

Tkvmd^  adopted  in  the  work  are  ez[^irined 

tE  I  FRboe  W  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Monltoo, 

Odd  Muter  of  the  Leys,  Cambridge. 

Tn  Bev.  J.  H.  Stanmng,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Leigh, 
nwHudiester,  is  doing  a  useful  service  to  the 
biMiT  of  the  county  by  printing  the  parish  regis- 
Im  Tiw  oldest  of  these  documents  contains  Uie 
luftinu  &offl  A.D.  1660  to  1781  {  boiials  fiom 
1900  to  lets,  and  1660  to  1781;  ftnd  maxriages 
W     to  1684,  and  1689  to  1763,  the  date  of 
tk  Mnn^  Act.     These  are  l^eing  carefully 
tiutenbed       printed  in  the  Letgh  Pariah 
Mtfoae.  We  wiah  that  other  clergymen  would 
ifflittte  tias  poi  example. 

^  Sam  J.  Sbkbiaqb  wiU  include  in  his 
of  Eulf  Eagiisih.  Charlemagne  Romancoe 
f]rtba£ady£ogli^Tezt  Society  a  new  edition 
rfCutone  Life  of  Chariea  the  Oreat  from  the 
amqae  torn  in  the  Sritish  Museum.  The  book  is, 
is  bet,  a  literal  Et^lishing  of  Henri  Bolomyer's 
^Jn^,  bat  Caxton  altered  the  tiUe— *'  Ferum- 
(n>*it  is  in  Engliah — no  doubt,  to  make  it  more 
WnetiTe  to  bnyera  and  readers. 

Ih.  FmrrvALL  has  nearly  ready  for  the  New 
^iib^  Sodety  the  second  Part  of  his  edition 
-<f  Philip  Stnbbee's  Atudomie  of  the  Abum  m 
Stglndm  Sfaakspere's  youth,  1683-96. 

We  underatand  that  Mr.  J.  ^NOlson,  M.A., 
FeUow  of  Christ's  College,  and  Mr..  S.  R.  Wilson, 
Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
wd^,  have  in  the  press  a  small  volume  of 
Gradiuitd  Exerciees  in  Plane  Trigonometry,  for 
^  i»e  of  schools  and  junior  students  genmally. 
Ji  will  ihortly  be  paUianed  by  Messrs.  Mft^milUif 
udCo. 

Jfa-  P.  A.  Damibl's  "  Time  Analysis  of  Trmbu 
^  Otyida,"  read  at  the  Decembra  meeting  of 
Sew  Shakspere  Society  with  the  time  aaalyma 
'  ■  ue  other  tragedies,  waa  read  before  the  Clinon 
'"wpen  Society  on  December  28.  At  the  same 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mills  read  "  A  brief  Review 
''TmlM  and  Ovtitda— critical  and  aasthetical," 
«*Mr.E.ThelwaU  "Some  Elocutionary  Notes 
Mftttain  Passages  in  Troaus  and  Creasida.*' 

*l»6Bs.T.andT.0LAM,ofEdinbuigh,announoe 
'^inbUcatioD  a  tnnsUtion  of  Ewald's  Syntax 
J,  «  HArew  Language,  by  James  Kennedy, 
f"'  Also  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Handbooks 
ajKMeClaasea"— viz.,  The  Spittle  <^Patd  to  the 
of  Oalatia  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
*J     RsT.  PmC  Macgngor,  New  College,  Edin- 


burgh. This  series  is  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and  the  Ber.  Alex 
Whyte,  M.A. 

Akons  Messrs.  Longmans'  announcements  we 
notice :  —  Max  MiiUer  and  the  PAifosopAy  of 
Language,  translated  from  the  Qerman  of  VxQi. 
Ludwig  Noir^;  The  Hietorical  Oeographg  of 
Europe,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman ;  A  Short  Sia- 
tory  of  Oreek  Clamcal  Literature,  by  Prof.  J,  P. 
Mahaffy;  A  Short  Sistorg  of  Latin  Claeeical 
Literature,  by  G.  A.  Simcoi ;  a  new  series  of 
Helmholtz's  Popuiar  Lectures  on  Scienti^  Sub- 
jfirfjr,  translated  by  Dr.  E.  Atkinson;  The  Study 
of  Rocks,  by  Frank  Rutley ;  Eoman  Antiqmties 
at  Lydney  Park,  Qloucetterahire,  being  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  iha  Rev.  W.  H.  Bauiurst,  witii 
notes  by  C.  W.  King;  Modem  France,  by  Oscar 
Browning. 

M,  Gh.  Deiaqratb,  of  Paris,  announces  the 
publication  of  a  work  by  M.  Olovis  Lamarre, 
entitied  Lea  Paya  Etrangera  A  ^Exposition  de 
1S78.  The  work  is  to  be  comprised  m  eighteen 
volumes,  with  plans  and  maps,  and  will  deal  with 
the  histoiy,  geography,  and  atalasties  of  the  differ- 
ent countries,  beside  describing  the  works  and 
products  exhibited  by  them. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Artom,  llaham  of  the  Sephardic  congz^ 
tions  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  of  M.  de 
Vdricour,  ProfeasOT  of  Modem  Languages  at  the 
Queen's  College,  Cork. 

Prop.  J.  D.  Evxreti,  of  Belfast,  who  pub- 
lished a  year  or  so  ago  a  new  system  of  shorthand, 
on  Thursday,  the  2nd  inat.,  explained  his  system 
at  St.  John's  Gate,  ClerkenweU,  to  the  aasembled 
membais  of  three  of  the  {nineipal  associatiwis  of 
ahorthand-writers  in  London.  The  system  was 
closely  criticised,  especially  by  writras  oi  Mr. 
Pitman's  phonographv ;  but  It  mast  be  admitted 
that  the  teste  applied  were  satis&ctortly  met  by 
Prof.  Everett.  The  following  curious  sentence, 
which  was  dictated  rather  rapidly,  was  written  by 
him  on  the  black-board  and  lead  off"  correctly: — 
"Read  the  rude  reed  writing  the  ready-wnting 
Wright  wrote  right  for  a,  rood  on  the  ruddy  Read- 
ing road  to  rid  the  ratting  rad.  Rodd,  arrayed 
in  red,  from  a  raid,  a  rod  and  a  writ  for  taking  a 
reddish  radish  root  from  a  rat  in  a  rut."  As 
Prof.  Everett  expresses  all  needful  vowel  sounds 
at  the  time  of  writing,  and  not,  as  is  the  case  in 
Mr,  Pitman's  system,  by  subsequently  added  dots 
and  strokes,  it  must  be  confessed  that  ne  has  made 
a  step  in  advance.  For  a  rough-and-ready  system 
of  shorthand-writing,  which  Prof.  Everett  declares 
his  to  be,  it  has  remarkable  power  of  expression. 

Thb  following  is  the  translation  of  a  notice 
published  in  the  Constantinople  Ai~Jawaib  of 
December  26  last.  Ahmad  Fftris  Effendi,  the 
editor,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  uving 
authority  on  Arabic  literature : — ' 
"  Some  time  ngo  we  mentioned  the  EngliBh-Arabic 
Lexicon  on  which  De.  Badger,  the  Mnioent  Eoglish 
scholar,  was  engaged.  We  have  now  r«oeived  the 
Cwenty-thiid  sheet,  or  184  pages,  of  the  work,  extend- 
ing to  the  and  of  the  letter  C,  Thiob  displays  throagh- 
oattbe  genioB  of  an  accomplished  tr&Dslator.  We 
have  examined  this  sheet  wiUi  the  utmost  care,  and 
pFononnce  it,  as  regards  the  beauty  of  the  typo- 
graphy, paper,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  vowel 
and  other  poiota,  admirable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. Further,  the  accuracy  of  the  definitioDS  given 
of  AraUc  word*  and  fltmiliar  phrases  br  transcends 
anything  of  the  kind  hithoto  attained,  nor  is  it 
posaible  to  surpasa  its  general  el^nos  in  tiiat  respect. 
The  English  ia  allowecUy  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
the  European  languages,  as  it  is  also  the  most  widely 
spread,  being  need  throaghout  Great  Britain  and  its 
colonies,  the  United  Sutes  of  America,  in  India,  and 
in  Africa.  The  whole  cycle  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
is  treated  of  in  that  tongae  in  the  most  perfect 
manner ;  hence  there  can  be  no  donbc  that  this  work 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  those  in  the  East 
who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  learning  of 
the  present  age,  that  they  will  greet  the  author  with 
tbaoKs  and  praise^  and  will  piaj  that  his  life  may  be 


prolonged  to  finish  the  great  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken in  the  same  excellent  atjls  in  whidl  he  has  thus 

far  performed  iL" 

Messrs.  Austin  and  Sons,  of  Hertford,  are  the 

?rintara  of  the  Lexicon,  and  Messrs.  C.  Kegan 
'aul  and  Co.  the  publishers.  The  latter  will 
receive  the  names  of  those  who  wish  to  subscribe 
for  copies. 

Fob  some  time  past  the  condition  of  the  library 
at  Wolfenbiittel  has  been  moet  disgraceful.  The 
building  is  in  so  unsafe  a  condition  that  portions 
of  the  walls  and  ceilings  have  fallen  in,  and 
the  many  treasures  in  nooks  and  MSS.  con- 
tained in  it  are  exposed  to  damp  sad  deear.  An 
appeal  has  been  issued  that  this  TaloaUecoUection 
may  not  be  allowed  to  perish  for  want  of  funda, 
and  that  it  may  also  be  now  at  lengtb  xemoved  to 
BroBSwick,  since  Wolfenbiittel  is  entirely  deserted 
as  an  intellectual  centre.  No  falsO'  sentmuntality 
regarding  the  memory  of  its  former  custodiana, 
Leibnitz  and  Leasing,  should  hinder  this  project. 
Lessing  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  urge 
that  the  library  and  Ha  utility  should  be  considered 
above  all  things. 

In  a  flaw  weeks  will  be  published  the  Life  of 
Rattazsi,  writtoi  by  hia  widow,  the  Frinoess 
Maria  Bonaparte  Rattaui. 

Tom  death  ia  aanonnoed  from  Bnsciii  of  Fnm- 
eesca  Albertl  dei  Lutti,  known  as  the  "  Fostessa 

del  Trentino."   She  waa  forty-eeven  years  of  age. 

At  the  Univeruty  of  Kharkov  a  proposal  has 
been  mooted  to  include  the  comparative  grammar 
of  the  Indo-European  languages  among  we  subsi- 
diary subjects  in  the  examination  for  the  d^^ree  of 
MastOT  and  Doctor  of  Philology,  as  also  for  the 
profesnon  of  teacher  of  ancient  uugDages  at  the 
Gymnasia.  The  Minister  of  Eduoation,  after 
conridering  the  replies  received  from  the  other 
universitaw  in  answer  to  hia  enquiries,  and  tiie 
views  of  the  Ministerial  Committee  of  Instruc- 
tion, while  acknowledging  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  subject  in  the  sphere  of  philology, 
has  not  found  it  possible  at  {>resent  to 
include  it  in  the  programme  of  examination,  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  fact  that  in  the  majority 
of  Rusuan  universities  a  chair  of  comparative 
philology  has  not  as  yet  been  founded,  and  there 
would  thus  be  a  deficioncy  of  qualified  examiners, 

Th>  Same  Stnaae  for  January  contains  the  be- 

ginniiur  of  a  paper  by  M.  Rambert  on  the  Belgian 

Ct  Vaa  Hasselt,  whose  learning  seems  to  have 
a  so  remarkable  as  to  awaken  universal  wonder 
how  so  learned  a  man  could  be  a  poet,  or  a  poet  a 
man  of  such  learning.  M.  Leger  b^jins  an  article 
on  "  John  Hubs  and  the  Hussites,"  with  the  ob- 
ject of  showing  that  the  Hussite  movement  waa 
really  a  rising  of  the  Slavonic  nationality  against 
the  German,  M.  Marc-Monnier  writes  a  graceful 
memorial  to  Paolina  Ranieri,  sister  of  Antonio 
Ranieri,  the  friend  of  Leopardi  and  of  Garibaldi, 
who  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Italian  women  of 
the  present  century.  There  is  also  in  the  Heme 
the  banning  of  a  story  by  Mr.  Grenville-Mur- 
ray,  "  Le  Manage  de  Mademoiselle  Viviane." 

The  Deutache  Rundschau  for  January  has  the 
beginning  of  a  study  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  The 
Youth  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,"  by  Geoig  Brandes. 
The  writer  remarks  on  the  rarity  of  any  connexion 
between  literature  and  politics,  and  the  excep- 
tional interest  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's  present 
position  has  for  a  psychok^pcal  enquirer.  He  pnn 
poees  to  apply  the  metiiod  of  litenuy  criticism  to 
the  works  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  to  trace  the  chaiaeter 
of  the  writer,  whom  Herr  Brandes  looks  ujku 
without  any  party  feeling  nmply  as  an  original 
and  interesting  individuality.  Herr  Kapp  re- 
produces an  exciting  historical  episode  in  an 
article  on  "  Justus  £^ch  Bollman  and  Lafayette's 
Escape  from  Olmittz."  The  facts  of  Lal'nyette's 
attempted  fiight  are  carefully  detailed  from  a 
comparison  of  the  accounts  of  all  engaged.  A 
brief  notice  of  Karl  von  Qebler,  whose  untimely 
death  has  caused  much  ^legnt  vnomc  ^aH  in- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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terMted  in  Italian  hiatcny,  is  given  1^^  his 
brother. 

The  Revitta  Contemporanea  of  NoTember  30 
has  little  oriji^iia!  matter  excepticB'  reTiewa,  and  a 
telling  coDclusioD  to  Arana's  ooTel,  "  La  Carta  de 
Luto.  That  of  December  16  contains  a  lactare 
by  F.  de  Panls  Bojas,  on  the  "  BelatioQs  of  Sen- 
sation and  Perceptaon,"  and  also  the  opening  dis- 
oonrse  of  Ba&el  de  Labia  to  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  BepnUic  of  the  United  States.  A  &ie- 
wdl  automographical  impronsatton  by  Jos^ 
Zordla  in  the  Theatre  of  Valencia,  on  the  theme 
**  Nosce  te  ipsnm,"  is  also  leported.  Jnan  Vatera 
resumes  in  this  nomber  liis  promising  novel 
"  Dona  Luz," 

Hbsbbs.  W.  kirn  It  Ghakbers  send  ns  a  large 
series  of  English  Readers  and  Primers,  whidi 
seem  fiillj  np  to  their  usual  standard.  These  are 
edited  Mr.  J.  M.  D.  Meiklqohn,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  in  the  University  of  St 
AndrewSi 

Tee  Hakluyt  Society  has  in  the  press  an  edition 
of  Schittberger's  Adventwn  in  the  ^att,  1304- 
1427,  being  a  translation  of  the  Heidelberg  MS. 
(Dr.  Neumann,  Munich,  1869),  by  Oapt.  J. 
Buchan  TeUiar,  R.N.  The  text  will  be  largely 
illustrated  with  notes,  by  Ttot  Bruun,  of  the 
Imperial  Univeru^  at  Odaasa,  and  by  the  trans- 
lator. 

Wb  have  received: — FootbaU,  Oolf,  Skirdy, 
Curling  J  Hodcejf,  and  Pdo  (Ward,  Lock  and 
Co.);  A  SfttUmgnoorth  of  Moonshine  (Judy 
Office) ;  Superstition  and  Force,  by  Henry  0.  Lea, 
third  edition,  revised  (London :  Quaritch ;  Phila- 
delphia: Henry  0.  Lea);  Friends  or  Foesf  by 
O.  K.  (P.  S.  King);  The  Standard  Comic-Reciter, 
edited  by  J.  W.  Eirton  (Ward,  Lock  and  Oo.); 
Catholic  Eachatology  and  Unioertalitm,  by  H.  N. 
Oxenham,  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
(W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.) ;  Songs  of  Many  Seawns, 
by  J.  Jemmett-Browne,  second  edition,  revised 
and  enlaraed  (Qeo]^  Bell  and  Sons) ;  The  Ele- 
menis  nfDynamiet,  by  James  Blaibie,  second 
edition^  revised  and  enlarged  (Edinburgh :  Thin)  ; 
D^fhtheria:  Its  liatun  and  Treattnent,  by  Morell 
Haekenrie,  M.D.  (Churchill) ;  The  Hittwy, 
Manufacture,  Distribution,  and  Eeonomieal  Con- 
tumpiion  of  Coal-Qas,  by  S.  Hunter  (Manchester : 
Cornish) ;  '*  Lo}-ds  ana  Commons^  Vol.  I.  (J. 
Hall);  The  Heart  cf  Africa,  by  Dr.  Qeorg 
Schweinfurth,  new  edition,  revised  and  condensed 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)iItaiim:  AnsitAten  und 
Slre^ichter,  von  Victor  Hehn,  2.  Anflage  (Berlin : 
Bomtrager). 


VOTES  or  xaAYKC. 


Mr.  Javbs  Wtld  has  published  a  pamphlet  of 
Notes  to  accompany  his  Maps  of  Central  Asia  and 
Afghanistan.  The  greater  part  consists  of  the 
ordinary  information  concerning  the  couutry  of 
A^hanistan,  its  inhabitants,  products  and  history. 
Prefixed  ia  a  concise  account  of  the  several 
British  stations  on  the  north-west  frontier.  But 
the  real  value  of  this  publication  lies  in  the  careful 
description  of  the  several  passes  which  pierce  the 
mountain  barrier.  No  less  than  thirteen  of  these 
routes  are  Ifud  down,  with  a  few  words  about  the 
halting-places  ou  each.  Idany  of  them  have  never 
been  traversed  by  Europeans,  and  for  his  fikcta  Mr. 
Wyld  is  iodebted  to  penonal  eommtmicatiqas  de- 
rived ultimately  from  native  sources.  Weare  not 
aware  that  so  much  definite  information  has  ever 

Jet  appeared  in  print.  Geography  owes  much  to 
It.  Wyld's  honourable  enthusiasm  in  throwing 
light  upon  points  of  equal  obscurity  and  import- 
ance, but  we  must  beg  leave  to  refuse  to  follow 
him  into  the  yet  more  controverual  domain  of 
politics. 

Fboh  a  private  letter  we  learn  that  the  Indus 

Valley  State  Riulway,  recently  opened  for  traffic, 
is  in  good  working  order.  This  line  runs  up  the 
river  from  Kotri  to  Multan,  thus  connecting  the 


two  remote  links  of  the  Sonde,  Delhi  and  Funjaub 
Bailway,  which  is  the  propeiiy  of  a  guaranteed 
company.  The  Indus  is  erossed  by  a  steam  ferry 
between  the  towna  of  Sakhar  and  Bori,  and  the 
Satiaj  by  a  mu;nifieent  inm-prdor  l^dRenear 
BahawalpuT.  fiom  Kotri  upwards  to  Sehwan 
the  line  of  rail  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  LaM 
Hills,  and  is  thus  protected  from  inundation 
though  it  closely  follows  the  course  of  the  river. 
But  the  section  from  Sehwan  to  Sakbar  must 
always  be  exposed  to  damage.  Only  last  autumn 
the  Indus  in  one  of  its  wayward  moods  burst 
through  the  great  Unsnur  Bandh  or  embankment, 
and  hooded  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Jacobabad, 
sweeping  away  seven  miles  of  the  rwlway.  At 
the  present  time  trains  are  running  over  a  temporary 
loop-line.  The  State  Railway  is  now  being 
worked  by  Oovemment  officials,  but  we  believe 
that  it  a  ultimately  intended  to  place  it  under  the 
management  of  the  Ouaranteed  Company,  whose 
steam  flotilla  it  has  superseded.  The  importance 
of  this  new  line,  which  has  been  completed  about 
twelve  months  before  the  contract  time,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  Sakhar  forma  the 
base  of  operations  for  the  military  force  now 
engaged  beyond  the  Bolan  Pass. 

MsssBs.  W.  AND  A.  K.  Johnston  have  just 
published  an  entirely  new  map  of  Africa,  on  a 
scale  of  1S3  miles  to  an  inch,  on  which  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston  was  engaged  for  upwards  of  two  years 
before  his  departure  for  Zanzibar.  The  map  em- 
bodies l3te  results  of  all  recent  coaat-anrv^,  and 
exhibits  all  the  political  divisions  in  the  interior, 
80  &r  as  they  are  known,  as  well  as  the  settle- 
ments on  the  coast,  the  nationalities  thereof  being 
distinguished  by  various  colours.  The  discoveries 
of  all  travellers  from  the  earliest  date  up  to  the 
most  recent  explorations  are  carefully  laid  down, 
while  the  physical  features  of  the  country  are 
clearly  shown,  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  being 
given  in  English  feet.  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  devotion 
to  the  study  of  the  African  continent  and  all 
relating  thereto  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  almost 
needless  to  state  that  this  map  is  remarkable  for 
extreme  accuracy  in  all  its  details.  On  his  return 
from  the  journey  which  he  is  now  about  to  under- 
take on  behalf  of  the  African  Expbration  Fund, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  afford  much  in- 
foniuttion  reapectiog  the  unexplored  country 
between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  as 
well  as  between  the  lakes  themselves  and  the  east 
coast,  by  which  this  important  map  will  be 
rendered  even  more  valuable. 

The  January  number  of  the  Church  Missionary 
IntelUgencer  contains  a  paper,  entitled  "  Our  Mis- 
sion to  the  Afghans,"  which  furnishes  much 
matter  of  present  intraeat  regarding  Afghanistan 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
This  is  followed  by  an  article  on  the  rediscovery 
and  discovery  of  Africa.  From  the  "  Notes  of 
the  Month  "  we  learn  that  Bishop  Crowther,  of 
the  Niger  misnon,  is  about  to  form  a  new  station 
at  Shonga,  eighty  miles  higher  up  the  Kworra 
than  Egan,  the  present  furthest  station,  and  that 
an  important  journey  has  been  made  by  a  native 
agent  at  Asaba  into  a  country  hitherto  unviMted, 
lying  between  the  Niger  and  Yoruba.  We  are 
fuso  informed  that  the  Rev.  O.  M.  Gordon  has 
gone  to  Quettah  with  General  Kddulph,  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
Afghanistan. 

Sib  O.  Lowthbr,  of  Wilton  Castle,  Torkshire, 
has  recently  made  a  donation  of  200  volumes  of 
Moon's  embossed  books  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in 
Japan,  intended  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  free 
lending  library.  The  books  include  works  on 
history,  bit^raphy,  religion,  science,  travel,  aod 
otiier  subjects. 

The  Japanese  at  Fusan,  Oorea,  reptfft  that  no 
fteedom  of  publication  is  granted  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  that  there  are  very  fow  books 
printed  from  wooden  blocks.  The  doctrine  of 
Confucius  ia  taught  liy  the  old  to  the  young. 


Thb  October  number  of  th»  French  Oeogmphi- 
cal  Society's  BvJUlin,  which  has  just  reached  us, 
opens  with  M.  L6on  Bousset^a  account  of  hit 
"Voyage  au  basdn  supArieur  du  fleuve  Jaune  et 
dansla  r^on  du  Loess,"  illustrated  by  a  map  of 
his  route  from  Wuchang-fu,  on  the  Yanfrtaie- 
kiang,  to  Lanchow-fu.  M.  Dutreuil  de  Rhiiu 
contributes  a  paper  on  tiie  coast  region  of  Aniuun 
and  the  provinoe  of  Hu€,  accompanied  by  two 
maps,  and  M.  Henry  Hairisse  some  notes  on  "Let 
Sepultures  de  OhritAophe  Oolomb." 

In  the  current  number  of  Let  MMms  OiQio- 
liquet,  P&re  Lambert  commences  a  series  of 
chapters  entitled  "  Mceurs  et  Superstitiona  de  In 
Tribu  B6Iep,  Nouvelle  CalSdonie,  which  promise 
to  afford  interesting  information.  The  author,  in 
company  with  P^re  Montrouzier,  early  in  1356 
settied  among  these  people,  with  whom  no  white 
man  had  ever  lived  before,  and  had  ample  oppor^ 
tunities  for  observing  their  habits,  and  for  collect- 
ing notes  respecting  both  their  tribal  and  fomilj 
traiditions  and  superstitions. 


XAeAZUTEB  ASS  BBTIEWS. 

An  article  that  will  be  read  wherever  tha 

Fortnightly  pmetrates  is  Mr.  Trollope's  sketch  of 
George  Henry  Lewes,  rightly  printed  in  the  lie- 
view  of  which  he  was  the  first  editor.   The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  paper  is,  perhaps,  that  la 
which  Mr.  Trollope  describes  the  rounding  of  the 
Review,  its  earl^  struggles,  its  change  of  front 
from  the  "eclectic"  to  the  definite  poaition;  sod 
especially  his  own  successful  endeavours  to  get 
Mr.  Lewes  to  accept  the  direction.   Mr.  Trollope 
gives  ft  number  of  other  details  of  Lewes's  life; 
enough  to  illustrate  most  thoroughly  his  ^reat 
versatility  of  mind,  his  activity,  his  wide  sym- 
pathies, and  his  etiectiveness  in  litentore.  But, 
though  it  may  appear  ungracious  to  sajr  so, 
it  does  seem  to  tne  present  Writer  that  the 
whole  tone  of  the  article,  both  of  Mr.  TroU 
lope's  own  part  in  it  and  of  Mr.  Frederic  H»r- 
rison's  short  summary  of  Lewes's  philosophicsl 
work  and  position,  ia  too  highly  pitched  to 
be  really  convincing.    For  the  rest,  the  Review 
abounds  in  articles  that  are  emioentiy  worth  read- 
ing.   Mr.  Oliffe  Leslie  carries  on  with  force  and 
knowledge  the  controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Ingrams 
paper  on  the  position  of  Political  Economy ;  wd 
It  must  be  owned  that  Mr,  Lowe  receives  qiute  as 
much  as  he  gave  in  the  struggle.   Mr.  WillUni 
Gilbert's  paper  on  the  London  Medical  Schooli 
has  too  much  reference  to  immediate  practicsl 
needs  to  demand  notice  here,  though  the  ferment 
which  it  has  excited  among  the  doctors  Menu  J* 
show  that  there  is  something  in  it.   Lord  Hon]i^- 
ton's  Leeds  lecture  ("  Some  Phenomena  of  the 
Imagination")  haa  the  interest  of  all  that  hot 
comes  from  his  veteran  hai^.  Mr.  Frederic 
son  continues  hia  solid  and  vigorous  stud^  of  ue 
English  School  of  Jurisprudence,  dealing  tbn 
time  vrith  the  "Historical  Method}"  bat  his 
treatment  of  the  whole  subject  hangs  so  mucs 
together  that  criticism  may  well  be  reserrea 
until   the   whole    book    is    published,  a". 
Saintflbury's  article  on  "  Chamfort  and  Rivaroi 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  ^^^-"''i 
in  which  he  has  been  dealing  'W'.t^V^'^ 
men  of  letters.   In  a  certain  sense, 
Saintabury  is  here  trenching  upon  ground      ?  -rf 
reserved  for  tiie  editor  himself— the  groiH'<» 
the  literary  men  who  preceded  the  Bevolution- 
but  the  two  men  descrihed  in  bis  ]*P*"!,  \ 
enough  removed  from  Voltaire  and  *'**T'°\ve 
deserve  treatment  from  a  different  "J*"  ".j 
confess  to  having  wondered  on  seeing  the 
the  article  wheflier,  if  tiu  qu«t»o^  jTf 
nused  in  a  circle  of  well-infarmed  men 

the  present  day  (say,    in  tiie  '""O^'i^g' „„d 
at  tiie  Savile  Olub),  who  were  Ohamfort  an^ 
RivarolP  any  would  have  been  found  to  *™ 
So  much  foigotten  have  they  been  m  ^ 
that  Brunet  in /hia  JptMt  "edition 
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Riwi^  to  the  Umbo  of  his  last  volume,  and  dis- 
poM  of  ChAmibrt  in  a  few  Bcomful  lines.  And 
Tct,  aa  Mr.  Suntabniy  shows,  thej  aretba  authors 
of  wme  sayingfl  tiiat  have  beoome  proverbial ; 
"rich  IS  French  literature  is  in  this  point  [of 
ueodntes  and  sharp  things]  the  hondred  pages  of 
Chamfort'a    Qtaraeter$    tmd   Portretitt  contain 
alomtt  aa  much  WMlth  as  all  other  writers  can 
mike  np  between  them."   Takinff,  as  they  did, 
opposite  adea  in  the  revotutionarj  struggle,  the 
origin  and  antecedents  of  the  two  men  had  mnch 
ia  common,  both  being  of  no  particular  hirth,  and 
both  making  their  way  into  the  literarv  society  of 
the  capital  by  their  wita  atone ;  and  they  are  the 
b(R  lenresoitativeB  of  the  transition  between 
diamber-irits  of  the  a^htaenth  eentui;" 
sal  ^  joomaliBts  of  the  nineteenth.  When 
ihe  Rndution  broke  out,  Chamfort  took  a 
njIflDifT  repuUiean  aide,  but  aoon  becoming 
tK^pnt  was   imprisoned,  and   finally  died  a 
honibie  and  lingering  death  from  eelf-inflicted 
wcaada.   Rivarol,  the  innkeeper's  son,  became  aa 
nuleBtly  aristocratic,  emigrated,  was  for  some 
vMn  tM  wit  of  the  SmtgrS  society  in  the  German 
capitaK  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1801.    To  look 
ihioogh  the  aayings  which  Mr.  Saintsbary  has 
^tfaend — tliough  bis  selection  is  too  scanty — 
maliea  the  same  sort  of  impression  that  a  nrst 
rtading  of  the  Et$ay  on  Man  might  make  on  one 
^ho  tad  all  his  li^  been  unconsciously  making 
of  it.    IlerB  are  some  of  Ohamftnrt'a  ntter- 
ukoea,  political  and  otherwise : — 

'I^BoblMse.  diaestlesnobldfl,  eatnn  iDtem^diaire 
(sa«  h  Btn  eC  le  people.  .  .  .  Ooi,  comme  le 
run  it  dbasss  est  intanoUiaire  entre  le  chaasaar  et 
Icslic 


''Sots  BKn  Mre  oa  je  Tons  tne "  [it  is  to  Chamfort 
:b9  'Bad'*  that  this  satire  on  the  KAVolution  is  doe], 
*  Yan  esnnot  cleanse  the  stable  of  Angeaa  with  a 

"  Umw,  tal  qn'il  existe  duni  la  aoci^t^,  n'est  que 
rWna^dadevx  fantaisiea." 
"Ia  tnt  itt  m^salliaDcea  est  cells  do  emar." 

(>f  BiTSTol  OK  of  the  most  famous  sayinga  is  thnt 
in  wbich  he  coaplimented  "  the  unlucky  author 
o.'s  sii^le  couplet — '*  O'est  fort  bien,  mais  il  y  a 
loosiiRDi.''   On  the  funeral  sermon  of  the 
Abbfde  VaozcelleB  he  remarked  : — "On  ne  sent 

jamais  Is  aiaat  de  I'homme  que  dans  la  prose  de 

est  MBtBar."  Of  his  maxims  os  politics  and  life 

these  are  ezamplee : — 
'lapoliiiqu  eat  eomma  le  Sphinx  de  ta  fable ; 

>3a  dmm  tosa  eeux  qni  n'ezpliqnent  pas  sea 

'nifaea" 

"Imm  corps  politiqnes  recommencent  sans  eeasa; 
I'm  ae  rivent  qa«  de  remMee." 

"Q  fast  platAt  ponr  op^rer  nne  rirolation  one 
(■nuM  Btusa  de  bfitise  de  I'nne  part  qu'ane  certains 
ioK  d«  InBtiz*  de  raatre." 

*■  L'iadal^Dca  poar  eenz  qa'on  eoonaU  eat  beaa* 
'Tcp  plM  ran  qna  la  piti  j  ponr  eenx  qa'on  ne  coo- 

"Ls  Rtnia  <gogge  csaz  qall  pilla." 
%.  Saintebary's  eiiticiflm  of  the  two  seems  to  as 
■ionlai^  jnst,  as  also  do  his  temaiks  on  peiuie- 
"lUnp  IB  genenL   To  do  it  fairly  is  so  easy ; 
M  do  It  well,  as  Jonbert  and  La  Roohefoucatud 
it,  is  BO  supremely  hard  I   From  those  who 
oIt  know  books  and  men  as   Chamfort  and 
'^Tirol  knew  tbwn — in  a  one-dded  and  super- 
'-cal  vay — yon  cannot  expect  petuSea  of  universal 
tnih  or  pTofonnd  penetration.   "  Their  axioms 
latber  personal  tnan  general,  rather  amaung 
^  inatnaetiTe,  rather  showing  the  acnteness  and 
'^mnt^  of  the  aothoia  than.aUe  to  throw  light 
snlgaeta  dealt  with." 

Ju  I^uteaUk  Ceniury  will  give  a  pang  of 
?yannUa  pMn  to  those  who  till  now  Eave 
ite^rht  thomsnlTiwi  in  ponession  of  ISx.  Abtthew 
-^nold'a  Oomplete  Poems.?  A  sonnet  has  come 
k  be  added  to  the  collection — a  sonnet  suggested, 
at  its  own  woida  reveal,  by  an  intimate  experience. 
Far  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no  indexed 
1^1*  we  may  say  that  the  passage  on  which  the 
Mowt  is  based  ooaes  towards  the  end  of  the  20th 


canto  of  the  In/emo.  Hr.  TroDope,  in  this  Be- 
view,  deals  with  a  subject  that  seems  to  fit  him 
betted  than  that  which  he  treats  in  the  Fortr- 
nightly.  .A  defence  of  novel-reading  ^m  his 
hand  is  sure  to  be  both  pleasant  and  effective, 
especially  when  it  takes  the  form  of  an  apprecia- 
tive critidam  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  from  the 
moralist's  point  of  view,  showing  how  edifying  a 
spectacle  Mr.  Pickwick  is — "  that  an  old  man,  as  he 
grows  old,  should  go  on  loving  everybody  around 
him,  running  over  wth  philanthropy,  and  happy 
throuffh  it  all  in  spite  of  the  susceptibility 
of  Mrs.  Bardell  and  the  &Uings-off  of 
Hr.  Winkle  !  "  —  and  holding  up  Beatrix 
Esmond,  too,  aa  a  spectacle  edifying  in  her  vray : 
one  who  makes  the  airl  who  Taads  of  her  cry  out, 
"  Not  like  that ;  not  like  that  I  Whatever  &te  mar 
have  in  store  for  me,  let  it  not  be  like  tiiatl**' 
There  ia  not,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Trollope's  paper  much 
that  is  striking  or  profound  ;  but  one  does  not  go 
to  him  for  that ;  one  goes  to  him  for  a  clear  and 
natural  expression  of  what  everyone  has  felt  or 
might  feel.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  objected 
by  most  readers  that  Mr.  Trollope  overdoes  the 
moral  side  of  the  novelist's  work,  and  ignores 
almost  completely  the  artistic  side.  He  would 
find  it  difficult  to  apply  the  same  line  of  advocacy 
in  favour  of  other  novels  than  English  ones ;  and 
yet  he  would  hardly  claim  for  English  novels  a 
monopoly  of  desirable  qualities.  In  his  article  on 
"  Cyprus  and  Mycenae "  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  gives 
us,  aa  might  be  expected,  the  fruita  of  great 
knowledge  and  most  careful  study.  The  quea- 
tion  of  the  value  and  meaning  •  of  the  recent 
discoveries  is,  however,  one  whi(£  must  be  fought 
out  by  the  specialists,  and  in  which  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  interfere.  We  may  remark,  however, 
that  Mr.  Murray  is  not  quite  so  well  disposed  to 
Dr.  Schliemann  as  some  of  his  other  critics  are. 
Here  is  one  of  his  sentracee : — "  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  welcome  a  discovery,  but  it  makes*  a 
difference  when  the  discoverer  himself  has  already 
appropriated  for  it  all  the  usual  terms  of  praise. 
Elsewhere  we  come  upon  an  argument  that  per- 
haps is  only  needed  by  Mr.  Qladstone  and  Dr. 
Schliemann  themselves : — 

Let  U9  pause  fur  a  moment  to  eoDsider  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  houK^  -which  is  described  at  the  royal 
palace.  If  ene  thing  more  than  another  ia  calcolated 
to  impren  people  with  the  convietioD  that  the  whole 
Homeric  stozy  of  AgamonnoD  and  the  otheza  ia  a  pure 
legend,  it  is  to  be  aoberly  asked  to  believe  that  here 
he  and  his  ancestora  dwelt  He  would  have  bean  more 
comfortable  in  one  of  hia  nuny  ships.  And  to  Ining 
Cassandra  hare!" 

Thebe  is  very  little  in  the  Qmtemporary  that 
calls  for  notice  in  these  columns.  Some  of  the 
articles  must,  indeed,  interest  all— such  as  Prof. 
Jevons'a  most  rational  plea  for  a  "State  Parcel 
Post,"  to  defend  as  against  the  anscrapnlonB  mon- 
opoly of  the  railway  companies— but  in  literary 
papers  the  number  is  ringularly  wanting.  Mr. 
AlfVed  Austin's  "Farmhouse  Jjirge"  is  a  poor 
echo  of  "  The  May  Queen,"  without  any  of^  the 
somewhat  old-fashioned  vigour  that  has  gained 
him  some  admirera.  Mr.  R.  8.  Poole's  first  paper 
on  Egypt  ia  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  popu- 
larise tne  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  as 
such,  is  interesting;  the  writer's  mune  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  matter  of  the  article.  But,  as 
has  often  been  the  case  before,  M.  Monod's  snudl- 
print  pages  on  "  Life  and  Thought  in  France are 
what  IS  best  worth  reading  in  the  number.  They 
give,  in  the  non-political  part,  a  complete  picture 
of  what  is  being  done  in  literature  in  France, 
and  their  political  portion  ia  equallv  full  and 
-ngorooB.  Among  his  notieeSf  the  best  worth 
attention  seem  to  be  those  of  M.  Stapfer's 
booky  ^ak^aart  et  FAntifmt4,  and  of  several  of 
the  recent  revelations  of  eighteentb-centory  p(di- 
tica,  such  as  the  Duo  de  Broglie's  Ze  Secret  du 
Roi,  and  M.  Maason's  Mimoiret  et  Uttret  du  Car- 
dinal de  -ffemu— both  lately  touched  upon  by  the 
same  critic  in  our  own  columns.  These,  how- 
ever, are  but  few  out  of  a  vast  maas,  under  the 


wei^t  of  which  most  men  would  atagger,  but 
which  M.  Monod  seems  to  wear  "lighur,  Uke  a 
flower." 
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EJfOUSH  TRIOLETS  OF  THE  SEVifSTKENTH  CKRT17RT. 

DabUn  :  Jan.  «,  1879. 

Mr.  Austin  Bobson,  in  his  valuable  notes  on 
"  Some  Forogn  Forms  of  Verse,"  printed  in  Mr. 
Davenport  Adams's  Latter-J)ajf  Xyriiv,  writes  as 
follows: — 

"  As  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Triolet  has  not 
been  writteo  at  all  in  English  ontil  quite  recently. 
Mr.  SwiDbome's  admirable  'Match'  (Poena  and 
BaUadt,  lat  Seriea,  18S6)  is  apparently  reminiscent 
of  this  form ;  bat  the  ptur  of  TrioleU  by  Hr.  Robert 
Bridges  [Poemt',  Piekeriii^  187S)  seem  the  first  of 
their  kind." 

I  have  not  seen  it  noticed  ^at  three  Triolets,  con- 
nected in  subject,  were  written  by  Patrick  Oarey, 
a  Cavalier  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From 
the  manuscript  of  bis  poems,  presented  by  John 
Murray  to  Walter  Scott,  was  printed  by  Scott  in 
the  year  1820  a  thin  quarto,  with  the  title  Trivial 
Poems  and  Triolets  Written  in  Obedience  to  Mrs. 
Tomldn'$  Commtmda  by  PtUridt  Carey,  %ith  Aug^ 
1661.   It  is  noted  by  Lowndes  tliat  the  poems 
were  previously  pointed  (when  and  where  is  not 
said),  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  not  aware. 
Carey  was  a  lover  of  dunty^  metres^  and  has 
written  several  graceful  and  sprightiy  pieces.  The 
mirthful  poems  are  all  chused  nndei  tiie  heading 
"  Ballades,"  and  the  relu^ous  poems,  in  whatever 
form,  under  that  of  '*  IMolets.^   As  the  volume 
appears  to  be  little  known,  I  copy  here  one  of 
the  three  Triolete ;  but  the  lively  singer  Patrick 
Carey, "  as  ataimch  a  Cavalier,  and  neariy  as  good  a 
poet,  as  the  celebrated  Colonel  Lovehtoe  (so  Scott 
describes  him,  not  unjustly),  must  not  be  judged 
from  this  spiritless  piece  of  verae-making: — 
"  Worldly  deeignes,  fearea,  hopes,  farwell ! 
Farewell  all  earthly  joyes  and  cares  I 
On  nobler  thoaghts  my  aonle  aball  dwell. 
Worldly  designes,  fearea,  hopea,  ferwsll ! 
Att  quiet,  in  my  peaceful  eeu, 
rie  thincke  on  God,  free fiom  year  sasres ; 
Worldly  deaignea,  fearea,  hopes,  fenreUt 
Farwell  all  earthly  jcvS>md  uns."  I 
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Wa8  '"Mn.  Tomkin,"  for  whom  Carey  wiote, 
!3i&s.  ToniUiis— UBter  <n  the  poet  WaUei^whose 
Jnuhud  iras  ezecnted  fbr  hu  share  in  Waller^ 
plot,  1648  P 

Edwasd  DowDBir. 


HAXLI^B  £EAFIKe  INTO  DPSELU's  QBATB. 

a  St.  Ocorg«*s  Sqnuv,  N.W. :  Juauxj  6, 18T9. 

Mr.  IrTU]g*6  chaoffe  of  the  traditional  leaping 
into  the  grave,  and  Mr.  Kfoj  Thomas's  approval  of 
this  "thoo^tful  emendation,"  as  he  terms  it 
(AoAj)X)[7,  January  4,  p.  18,  col.  2),  are,  p^haps, 
both  agunst  Shak^ieiei  anUunity,  and  his  friend 
and  cdJwgiw  lUcwod  Bnrfaage^  acting  under  his 
•eye.  Few  of  yonr  leaders  will,  at  fimt  ^ht, 
<loa1>t  that  the  following  lines  (P  about  1^) 
printed  by  Joseph  Hazlewood — in  the  Omtleman'a 
Magasme,  June,  1826,  volume  xct.,  part  i.,  page 
298— from  a  MS.  in  his  pomeaon,  xefar  to  Bor- 
bage's  acting  of  Hamlet. 

"  Oa  jr*  ieiUk  tf  yfamoiu  Jetor  S.  Bvrbadgt. 
*'  Hee'a  goo,  and  with  him  what  a  wnld  are  dead. 

Oft  have  I  aeene  him  leape  into  a  grave 

Sailang  y*  person  (wc^  hee  n^d  to  have) 

Of  a  mad  lover,  w**  ao  tnw  an  e^ye, 

That  there  I  would  have  swome  hee  meant  to 
dye." 

And  if  so,  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Thomas  stand  con- 
•demned  by  Shakspere  himself.  Bat  it  is,  of 
course,  probable~Bome  ma^  say,  certain — that 
the  lines  above  do  not  point  to  the  acting  of 
Hamlet,*  inasmoch  as  there  never  could  have 
been  any  reason  in  anyone's  mind  for  expecting 
Hamlet  to  die  in  0|dieUs*8  grave.  True  that  he 
•asks  Laertes, 

*<  Soat  thoD  cone  bene  to  whine ; 

To  oQt&ee  nui  with  leaiHng  in  her  Orave  f  ? 

Be  buried  quicks  with  her,  and  so  will  I," 
but  he  at  once  ahows  that  it  is  all  talk,  adding, 
iwa  lines  after, 

"  Kay,  sod  thonlt  mouth, 
He  rant  as  well  u  thoa." 

Also,  if  the  four  Burbage  lines  following  the  five 
above  quoted  refer  to  ^e  intended  deau  in  the 
grave,  as  they  seem  to  do,  and  not  to  a  later 
•death,  the  Hamlet  alluuon  is  further  negatived, 
for  the;  run  thus : — 
"  Oft  hftva  I  eeene  him  play  this  part  in  jest 
Sfi  lively,  y'  spectators,  Ktid  the  rest 
Of  his  mwes,  whilst  hee  did  but  seeme  to  bleed. 
Amazed,  thought  hee  had  bene  desde  indeed." 
At  an^  rate  tiiese  lines  require  notice  in  any 
•discusuon  of  the  subject,     F.  J.  Fobsitazx. 
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chocked  by  the  notion  of  Laertes  and  Hamlet  lowing 
their  love  for  Ophelia  by  stamping  on  her  c^nlees 
corpse,  with  only  a  litua  mould  and  a  few  flowers 
over  it 
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SCIENCE. 

Flovoers  and  their  Unhidden  Quests.  By  Dr. 
A.  Kerner.  With  a.  Prefatory  Letter  by 
Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  P.R.S.  The 
Translation  revised  and  edited  by  W. 
Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.  (C.  Kegan  Panl 
4  Co.) 

The  Fertilisation  of  Flowers  ia  &at  obtain- 
ing a  literature  of  its  own.  Altogether  neg- 
lected since  the  dan  of  Andrew  Knwht, 
Kolrenter,  and  K.  Sprengel,  in  the  last 
century,  the  subject  was  ^ain  brought  into 
notice  by  the  genius  of  Darwin,  and  b^ 
been  followed  out,  with  rich  increase  in 
knowledge,  by  Hildebmnd  and  Hermann 
Muller  in  Germany,  Delpino  in  Italy,  and 
many  other  workers  inferior  in  indnstry 
only  to  them.  But  even  now  the  English 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  none  but  his 
mother  tongne  has  not  access  to  the  richest 
stores  of  information.  Darwin's  'Effects 
of  Cross-  and  ^^f'ferHltsation  in  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom  is  a  valuable  record  of 
personal  experiment  rather  than  a  summary 
of  results  already  obtained;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Ber.  G.  Hendow^s  forth- 
coming contribution  to  the  TrtmsaeUom  of 
the  Linnean  Society ;  while  Sir  John  Lnb< 
bock's  BTiUah  W'Qd  Flowers  considered  in 
Relaiion  to  Insects  relates  only  to  the  -limited 
area  of  the  British  Islands.  The  student 
who  desires  a  comprehensive  insight  into 
the  subject  mast  read  Muller's  Befruchtung 
der  Blti/men  durch  Insekten,  und  die  gegen- 
seiiigen  Anpassungen  heider,  together  with 
the  supplementary  papers  by  the  same 
writer  which  have  since  appeared,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  columns  of  Nature.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  at  leaat  a  summary 
of  the  resnlts  of  iJieae  varioaa  obsenrations 
should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
English  reader. 

The  general  law  arrived  at  by  all  these 
obserrers  is  that  the  Tarioas  parts  of  nearly 
all  flowers  are  so  constructed  as  to  tempt 
insects  to  place  their  bodies  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, while  visiting  the  flower  and  rifling  its 
nectaries,  that  they  mnst  necessarily  mb  the 
pollen  out  of  tbe  anthers  on  to  some  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body,  which  subsequently 
comes  into  contact  with  the  stigma  of  an- 
other flower  of  the  same  kind,  thus  ensuring 
crosa-flBrtiHsation,  or,  as  Kerner  prefers  to 
call  it^  allogamy.  The  contrivance  for  this 
purpose— depending  on  the  shape  of  the 
petals,  the  relative  positions  and  times  of 
maturity  of  the  male  and  fem^e  organs,  and 
namerousother  arrangements — sometimes,  as 
the  Germans  say,  "  lies  on  ihe  band  ;  "  while 
Bometimea  a  oarefal  examinalaon  continnally 


reveals  more  and  still  more  minute  contriv- 
ances for  the  same  purpose,  before  udbos. 
pected.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  author 
whose  work  lies  before  us — the  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Innsbruck, 
already  favourably  known  by  his  treatise 
Die  Schutzmittel  des  Pollens  gegen  die  Naeli- 
theUe  vorzeitigen  Dislocation  und  Bt^euehtm^, 
and  various  other  smaller  publications— to 
point  out  the  details  of  a  companion  picttiie 
to  this;  and  we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Ogle, 
himself  an  original  worker  in  the  same  field, 
for  an  easy  and  graceful  translation  of  a 
very  important  contribution  to  botanical 
knowledge. 

The  attraction  of  the  favoured  insects  is 
not  all  that  is  required.  Their  visits  to  tbe 
flowers  oxB  not  disinterested ;  they  come  in 
search  of  food ;  and  if  they  find  the  nectary 
already  rifledf  they  fly  away  again  withoat 
performing  their  service  to  the  plant  in  the 
transmission  of  pollen.  Prof.  Kemer's  task 
is  to  show  that  flowers  exhibit  a  Becond  set 
of  contrivances— for  eminding  the  "unbidden 
guests  "  who  would  steal  the  honey  wi^ioDt 
performing  any  sarvioe  to  the  plant,  and 
thas  prevent  the  visits  of  the  favoured  in- 
sects. It  is  as  if  yon  invited  a  number  of 
people  to  dinner,  not  with  the  benevolent 
object  of  giving  them  savoury  food  to  eat 
and  good  wine  to  drink,  bat  for  the  purpose 
of  yourself  gaining  knowledge  from  tlie 
sparkling  wit  of  their  discourse.  You  mont 
take  care  not  to  leave  your  larder  open,  lest 
the  profanvm  vulgus  enter,  and  rob  not  only 
your  bidden  guests  of  their  dinner,  but  yon 
of  the  beneflt  of  their  wit.  With  the  utmost 
ingenuity  our  author  shows  how  unprofitable 
insects  are  excluded  from  the  nectaiy,  not 
only  by  minute  arrangements  and  points  of 
stracture  within  the  flower,  the  purpose  of 
which  baa  been  hitherto  unsuspected,  but 
even  by  characters  of  the  stem,  leaves,  and 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  which  have  kt 
first  sight  no  connexion  with  the  process  ot 
fertilisation.  A  few  examples  wilt  sffcn  to 
make  his  argument  clear. 

The  well-known  cultivated  genns  Pen'- 
stenum  differs  from  the  usual  type  of  the 
natural  order  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
Scrophulariaceae,  in  the  presence  of  a  fifth 
stamen,  which,  however,  is  functionless  fio 
fer  as  the  ordiniuy  purpose  of  stamens  is 
concerned,  being  destitute  of  an  anther. 
This  is  usually  regarded  as  the  survival  of  a 
primitive  pentamerons  structure;  but  no 
reason  has  hitherto  been  soggeated  why  j 
barren  stamen  should  have  been  conserved 
in  this  particular  genus.  This  is  explaiued 
by  Eemer  in  tbe  following  manner There 
is  in  the  flower  abundance  of  nectar  con- 
tained in  two  pouch-like  spaces  between  the 
corolla  and  the  bases  of  the  two  shorter 
stamens.  The  shape  of  the  stamens  pre- 
vents the  nectar  from  trickling  ont  in  a 
downward  direction ;  but,  "on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  able  to  flow  freely  into  an  open  space 
of  considerable  size  above  the  ovary,  which 
is  overarched  by  the  corolla.  But  for  tbe 
contrivuice  directly  to  be  mentioned,  insects 
of  even  a  considerable  size  could  reach  this 
secondary  reoeptaele  of  nectar  through  the 
open  bell-shaped  mouth  of  the  corolla,  aud 
nfle  the  hon^  without  ever  coming  into 
contact  with  either  the  stigma  or  the  anther, 
and  therefore  wijljpnt  being  of  any  service 
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IS  pTDmotiDg  cross^fertilisation.    The  fifth 
brreii  stamen  lies  obliquely  aorosa  the 
londia,  crossing  the  bases  of  the  otber  fila- 
mente  and  the  st^le,  and  fixing  its  dilated 
spa  against  the  lower  wall  of  the  corolla 
tike  &  battress.    It  thus  forms  a  cross-bar 
in  front  of  the  nectar  receptacle,  leaving 
oolj  oD  each  ride  a  narrow  fissnre  scarcely  a 
nilHmetre  in  widths  and  thus  effectnally 
protecHng  it  from  maraadin^  inciirsions. 
Tee  fissnre  is,  however,  jnsfc  wide  enough  to 
tdmit  the  probosciB  of  a  hjmenopterons  or 
ItpidopteroQS  insect,  wbioh,  sittiog  in  the 
moutii  of  the  open  corolla  while  snokiDg  the 
bemey.  mast  necessarily  brush  with  its  wings 
A*  bjdr  either  the  stigma  or  anthers,  ac- 
r^rdinzto  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
hwtr.  Tnrning  now  to  Miiller's  Befruckt- 
.y  ir  Blumen,  we  find  that  Pentstemon 
tpTtiterandroaB  (therefore  cross-fertilised), 
ai  that  the   only  insects  mentioned  by 
De^pino  and   Hildebrand  as  visiting  its 
ifven  are    the    hymenopterons  genera 
£:»biu^  Anthidiumj  wad  Apia. 

Or  take  another  instance  from  ihe  sin- 
snlir  Sowers  <^  the  well-^own  English 
flui,  tlie  Grass  of  I^raassns  {PamasHa 
j  ii'vfiv).   We  have  here^  intervening  be- 
tween the  petals  and  the  stamens,  five  bodies, 
vocKtimes  called  "  staminodes,"  themorpho- 
logiol  value  and  the  fanction  of  which  have 
both  been  the  sabject  of  considerable  dis- 
rL«Koii.  Their  primary  object  is  nndoabt- 
«dly  nectariferons ;  oa  the  inner  side  of 
each  are  two  small  longitndinal  depressions 
«mch  secrete  nectar  and  are  abnndantly 
viiited  by  insects,  especially  diptera.  Bnt 
t)ua  does  Dot  explain  the  peonhar  form  of 
th»  "  suminodes,"  the  npper  part  of  which 
»  a  lrin4  of  trellis- work,  each  division 
endii^  in  a  round,  shining,  bat  not  viscid 
^Dob.   £praer  points  oat  that  if  flying 
uiaeeto  in  search  of  the  honey  light  at  once 
in  t&e  centre  of  the  flower,  which  is  very 
fisddedlyproteraiidroTis,  they  must  inevitably 
bnisli  with  pome  part  of  their  body  either 
in  open  anther  or  the  stigma,  which,  at 
^Hertnt  periods  in  the  development  of  the 
fl'jwer,  occupy  ^most  precisely  the  same 
pMtiun.   If,  however,  an  insect  alighted  on 
corolla,  it  could,  but  for  this  peculiar 
arrangement,  enjoy  to  the  full  its  repast  of 
>*:t*r,  and  then  depart  without  performing 
serrice  in  return.     This  trellis-work 
c-wtrivance  forces  the  insect  to  clamber  over 
i:  in  search  of  the  honey,  and  thus  to  act  in 
precisely  the  same  way  for  the  advantage  of 
ttie  flower  as  if  it  had  in  the  first  place 
^ted  in  its  centre.    The  contrivanoes, 
t|>«refore,  to  which  our  anther  calls  atten- 
lica  sometimes  benefit  the  flower  by  ox- 
3^*^g  onbidden  guests,    sometimes  by 
KTcinj  the  invited  guests  to  enter  and  leave 
-e  baiqnet-room  by  a  particular  door. 
Bnt  the  wealth  and  variety  of  adaptation 
f^eture  to  fanction  is  by  no  means  con- 
*i  to  the  floral  organs.     A  similar  ei- 
l^on  is  offered  of  peculiarities  in  the 
?»etiire  of  almost  every  pwt  of  the  plant. 
^-■u  the  access  of  small  wingless,  useless, 
therefore  injurious  insects  to  the  flower 
^  Jwented  in  some  species  by  the  dense 
of  woolly  hrira  which   covers  the 
and  leaves ;  in  others  by  the  precisely 
'■i'Uteiie  contrivance   of  their  perfectly 
Ki»l«vrtu  or  waxy  surface,  this  last  character 


being  particularly  efiective  in  preventing 
the  visits  of  ants.  Viscid  hairs  or  glutinous 
secretions  are  especially  efficacious  for  this 
purpose,  completely  barring  the  way  to  the 
flower  against  insects  which  would  seek  to 
reach  it  by  means  of  the  stem.  Even  in  the 
case  of  PinouitntZo,  while  recc^ising  the  fact 
which  has  been  proved  by  the  ol»ervation  of 
Darwin  (uad  others,  that  the  viscid  secretion 
exuded  by  the  glands  with  which  the  leaves 
are  studded  has  the  power  of  dissolvi^  and 
digesting  animal  sabstances.  Prof.  Kemer 
believes  that  its  principal  object  is  to  pre- 
vent small  insects  from  reaching  the  flower. 
I  may  venture  to  point  out  that  some  little 
doubt  is  thrown  upon  this  explanation  by 
the  fact  that  the  flowers  of  Pinguicula  have 
generally  completely  disappeared  by  the  end 
of  June,  fertilisation  having  probably  taken 
place  in  May,  while  the  secretion  from  the 
leaves  <»ntLnaes  in  full  activity  till  August 
or  September. 

On  one  point  Kemer  is  at  issue  with  his 
master,  Darwin.  With  reference  to  rudimen- 
tary or  aborted  organs,  Darwin  says  {Origin 
of  Speeiett  sixth  edition,  p.  400)  : — "  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  disuse  has  been  the  mam 
agent  in  rendering  organs  rudimentary.  It 
wonld  at  first  lead,  by  slow  steps,  to  the 
more  and  more  complete  reduction  of  a 
part,  until  at  last  it  became  rudimentary." 
Kerner,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  "  that 
structures  which,  owing  to  external  condi- 
tions, have  become  useless  or  even  prejadi- 
cial  to  a  plant  therefore  undergo  gradual 
degradation  or  abortion  is  a  notion  which 
must  be  most  decidedly  rejected ; "  in  other 
words,  that  for  an  ot^au  to  become  abortive 
it  most  not  only  be  useless,  but  positively 
iiyurioQS,  natural  selection  then  acting  in 
the  ordinary  way.  I  must  confess  that 
Kemer*B  view  seems  to  me  to  require  more 
extensive  support  from  facts  than  he  has 
brought  forvrord  in  its  favour.  The  fbur 
stamens  of  Scrophulariaceae  and  Labiatae 
are  generally  admitted  to  result  from  a  de- 
gradation from  the  pentamerous  type.  Has 
the  fifth  stamen  become  so  positively  in- 
jurious thaj;  natural  selection  has  eliminated 
in  most  cases  even  its  very  rudiment  ?  And 
has  the  same  process  reduced  to  two  the 
number  of  stamens  in  Salvia,  Calceolaria, 
and  Veronica  ?  The  reply  will  probably  be 
that  these  aborted  stamens  have  been  in- 
jurious, though  we  are  not  able  to  point  out 
the  exact  way.*  It  will  perhaps  be  even 
more  difficult  for  the  advocates  of  Eemer's 
theory  to  show  that  the  possession  of  wings 
was  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  apteryx, 
or  the  possession  of  eyes  to  the  inhabitants  of 
subterranean  lakes. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a  very  admirable  line  of  argument  to  show 
how  the  gradual  growth  of  these  protective 
adaptations  may  have  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  universally  recognised  as 
a  distinct  species.  The  author  thus  traces 
the  genesis  of  Soldanella  moiitana  of  the 
forest-region  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  with  its 
tall  stem,  glandular  peduncles,  strong  and 
elongated  flaps  over  its  nectar-cavity,  and 
comparatively  late  time  of  flowering,  to  the 
familiar  Soldanella  alpina  of  the  high  Alps, 

*  Dr.  Ogle  {Popular  Science  Beaiew,  Jan.  1870) 
sugfCBfits  that  the  flfth  stamen  is  diaadvantagaoua, 
from  getting  in  the  way  of  the  style  and  stigma. 


with  its  short  glabrous  stem,  small  and 
delicate  flaps  to  the  nectar^cavities,  and  very 
early  time  of  flowering. 

Wo  used  to  hear,  years  ago,  a  good  deal 
about  the  "  romance  of  natural  history." 
Ko  more  interesting  chapter  in  this  romance 
has  been  writtoa  than  the  one  just  contributed 
by  Fro£  Eiemer.      Autred  W.  Bamim. 


T.  Macci  Plauti  Gomoediae.  Kecensuit  F. 
Bitschelius,  sociis  operae  adsnmptis  G. 
Loewe,  G.  Goetz,  F.  Schoell.  Tomi  I. 
Faso.  II.  Spidiaun  continens.  (Inpsiae  ; 
Teubner.) 

When  Friedrich  Bitschl,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  seventy,  undertook  the  task  for  whidi 
his  brilliant  and  unwearied  labours  for 
twenty  years  had  been  preparing  him — that  of 
re>editing  and  completing  his  critical  edition 
of  Flautus — he  never  entertained  the  hope- 
that  he  woald  live  to  finish  it  himself.  He 
looked  for  the  completion  of  his  work  to- 
three  of  the  yonnger  members  that  il- 
lustrious school  of  "  Bitschelianer  "  which 
numbers  more  than  forty  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  Germany,  more 
than  forty  directors  of  her  Gymnasia,  and  of 
younger  and  for  the  most  part  less  dis- 
tinguished scholars  more  than  could  easily 
be  numbered.  The  master  himself  only 
lived  to  give  us  a  revised  edition  of  the- 
Trinummut,  and  the  first  part  of  his  Nette 
Plautinischfi  Sxcurse,  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  his  fidelity  to  his  own 
favourite  motto  ytipatrKta  ail  voWa  htoaa- 
KOfxeyoc  After  bis  death  in  November 
1876,  while  the  bulk  of  his  library  waa 
sold  to  the  Bussiau  Government  for 
the  University  of  Dorpat,  and  his  splendid 
collection  of  Frogrammes  and  Reviews  was 
fortunately  secured  for  Cambridge,  his  un- 
equalled collection  of  Plantine  hteratare 
was  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  destined 
successors  in  the  work  of  editing  the  author 
whom  he  had  made  so  peculiarly  his  own. 
Dr.  Goetz,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  new  edition  in  the  Epidicus^ 
has  already  won  for  himself  a  conspicuoua 
place  among  the  younger  scholars  of  Ger- 
many. Alr^dy  known  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  Bitschl's  pupils,  he  left  the 
university  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army  in  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
returned  to  his  Plautine  studies  with  the  Iron 
Cross  for  distingnished  valour  on  his  breast. 
Not  long  afterwards  Dr.  Goetz  was  called 
to  act  as  co-director  of  the  Seminary  which 
the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Busaian 
Government  maintains  at  the  Uoiversity  of 
Leipzig  for  the  higher  scientific  training  of 
students  of  philology  of  Slavonic — not  ex- 
clusively Russian — nationality.  As  a  kind  of 
Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Flautus, 
he  recently  published,  with  his  two  col- 
leagues in  the  task,  a  valuable  volums 
of  Analecta  Plautina ;  and  now  he  hat* 
issued  a  text  of  the  Epidicus,  with  » 
critical  commentary,  which  takes  its  placa 
worthily  by  the  side  of  the  TVinufflmu* 
of  his  iUustrious  master.  It  does  not  appear 
why  the  Epidiem  was  chosen  as  the  first 
instalment  of  the  new  edition ;  but  we  are 
not  disposed  to  complain  of  the  choice.  It 
is  not  included  in  Bitschl's  first  (nnfinished) 
edition,  or  in  the  two  e^Ilenti  but  now 
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somewhat  antiqnated,  volumes  pablisbed  bj 
Fleckoisen.    We  bare  no  modern  critical 
edition  but  that  which  was  issued  in  1865 
by  0.  E.  Oeppert;  and  this,  though  not 
without  its  merits,  is  based  npon  an  im- 
perfect collation  of  the  Ambrosian  MS., 
and  is  edited  on  principles  which  cannot  be 
satis&cton'  to  anyone  who  looks  npon  the 
school  of  Bitscbl  as  representing  the  highest 
standpoint   yet  reached  by  scientific  criti- 
cism.   The  play,  if  not  among  the  best  of 
Flaatas,  is  yeb  far  from  being  the  worst; 
its  plot,  if  somewhat  complicated,  is  lively 
and  skilfully  developed,  and  its  moral  tone, 
though  lax,  is  &r  less  offensive  than  that  of 
some  other  of  the  comedies.    The  text  sup- 
plies plenty  of  opportunities  for  testing  the 
critical    skill    of    an    editor,    and  the 
caniica  require  for  their  proper  arrangement 
all  that  instinctive  sense  of  metre  for  which 
Bitscbl  was  so  justly  famous,  and  which  he 
was  able  to  paw  on  to  his  pupils  in  some- 
what the  same  way  as  it  had  come  to  him 
from  GottfVied  Hermann.    Bat  there  are 
very  few  places  in  which  the  MS.  tradition 
is  so  hopelessly  confused  as  it  is  almost 
throughout  in  the  Truculeniva^  the  play 
undertaken  by  ProC  Schoell ;   and  the 
editor  has,  for  the  most  part,  the  help  of 
the  Ambrosian  MS.,  though  unfortunately 
there  are  too  many  places  in  which  it  is 
wholly  illegible.    Perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  present  edition  will  be  gener- 
ally held  to  be  the  minute  collation  of  this 
MS.,  which  is  dne  to  the  wonderful  patience 
and  accuracy  of  Dr.  Loewe.   Ever^  letter 
has  been  examined  thrice  over  with  the 
greatest  care;  and  many  passages  which 
Qeppert  had  entirely  ignored  receive  much 
light  from  the  traces  of  an  earlier  reading 
thus  secured — e.g.t  verse  567,  where  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Ambrosian  at  once  restores  a 
legitimate  metre  to  a  line  at  which  Lach- 
mann,  Fleckeisen,  and  Boecheler  had  la- 
boured  in  vain.    In  some  places  the  results 
of  Dr.  Loewe*s  examination  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  Prof.  Studemnnd  ;  but,  nnfortn- 
nately,  Studemund's  long-promised  edition 
is  stUl  delayed,  and  we  have  only  fragmen- 
tary and  scattered  indicatdons  of  his  views. 
Dr.    Goetz   has,    as   a  rule,    shown  a 
most  praiseworthy  caution  in  departing  from 
the  MS.  reading;  he  has  not  even  been 
sedooed  by  Bitschra  anthmity  into  inserting 
the  final  d  in  any  case,  racept  in  med  and 
ted  i  and  his  own  emendations  are  sound  and 
conservative.    But  there  are  one  or  two 
instances  in  which  he  has,  I  think,  need- 
lessly deviated  from  it.   For  instance,  in 
verse  658  A  reads  quite  plainly  saevivit 
setieat ;  on  the  authority  of  Lncbs,  Dr.  Qoetz 
reads  "  saevibunt  senes,"  becanse,  as  Luchs 
supposes,  in  614  it  re&Aa  senex  for  senet ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  according  to  Loewe's 
collation ;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  there  is  no 
similarity  in  the  context ;  in  658  Epidious  is 
expressing  his  fear  of  the  anger  of  his  master 
atone:  what  the  other  old  gentleman  may 
say  or  do  is  of  little  matter  to  him.  In 
matters  of  orthography,  too,  we  might  have 
desired  a  litUe  more  fidelity.   Dr.  Goetz  is 
nnqnestionabfy  right  in  retaining  patierin, 
imreia    (Bitsohl  on  3Vtn.  S36),  oraneis, 
|>retnium,  and,  perhaps,  vilei  (with  B)  ;  but 
IS  it  not  forsakmg  the  only  principle  which 
can  guide  na  with  safety,  if  for  the  sake  of 


a  seeming  consistency  he  alters  veati  into 
vestei  (he  leaves  aures  in  verse  335),  hene- 
volm  into  henivolua^  mi$pioio  into  suapiiio? 
The  last  is  especially  rash,  in  the  doubt 
which  still  hangs  abont  the  fnrmation  of 
the  word.  More  may  be  said  for  the  cor- 
rection of  pereunetari  of  A  into  pereorUari, 
on  the  ground  that  A  in  other  plays  gives 
the  more  correct  form.  In  620  it  wonld 
have  been  better  with  A  to  keep  the  form 
ravigtelltu,  which  has  plenty  of  support. 
Of  Dr.  Goetz's  own  emendations  some 
are  exceedingly  happy — e.g. :  "  boo  oppido 
poUinctumst "  (v.  339)  for  poUitumst ; 
"lumbos  poreite"  (v.  732)  for  the  pitrgite 
of  A,  where  B  has  surgite ;  "  nimis  emnt  ob- 
noxiossae"  (v.  695),  much  better  than 
Ritschl's  "  nil  verod  obnoxiosso ; "  "  quid 
vis  igitnr  '*  (52)  ;  he  is  right,  too,  in  correct- 
iug  "intereas"  into  "interbitas"  inverse 
76,  the  inferior  MSS.  making  the  same 
error  elsewhere  ;  and  in  adopting  the  read- 
ing of  A  "  at  enim — bat  eoim  '*  in  verse  95. 
In  verse  186  the  correction  "  hercle  qui "  is 
a  neat  one,  but  it  is  unnecessary  if  we  admit 
the  form  homoni  for  homini,  for  which  there 
is  much  to  be  said  (cp,  Bitschl  on  Trin.  101 8) . 
Dr.  (Joetz  does  well  in  retaining,  whenever 
he  has  authority,  equidem^  the  nse  of  which 
shows  how  far  Plautns  was  from  sharing 
the  error  of  Cicero  in  supposing  that  the 
word  was  connected  with  ego,  an  error 
which  is  still  flourishing  in  many  quarters. 

The  notes  and  Preface  are  honourably  free 
from  that  tone  of  asperity  which  marks  so 
mnch  of  modem  Plautine  criticism.  Dr. 
Gbetz  nan  even  find  a  difference  of  opinion 
npon  the  arrangement  of  the  eatUiea  withont 
going  beyond  a  gentle  "  quod  veri  est  dissi- 
millimom."  The  great  work  has  made  a 
most  successful  beginning;  every  scholar 
will  wish  it  a  prosperous  continuation  with 
as  little  delay  as  is  consistent  with  the  same 
thoroughness  of  execa1»on. 

A.  S.  WiLxnta. 


SCIENCE  yOTES. 


FHTSIOLOaT. 

On   Vinous  Fermentation.  —  In  a  jposthumoue 
treatise  by  OUude  Benurd   On  the  Vital  Pheno- 
mena common  to  Aniuuds  and  Plants,"  the 
illustrious  physiologist  expresses  some  views  on 
fermentsUon  which  are  altogether  opposed  to  the 
tesdiing  of  M.  Pasteur.  Biassed  by  theory,  not- 
wiUutandiug  his  devotion  to  the  experimental 
method,  BOTuard  endesTOura  to  ascribe  the  fer- 
mentation of  grape-juice  to  the  presence  of  a 
soluble  ferment,  acting  chemically,  and  developed 
independently  of  the  presence  of  specific  organiema 
as  a  natural  result  of  the  maturation  of  the  fruit 
BouM»d  by  this  challenge,  H.  Pasteur  immediatdy 
set  about  repeating  one  of  his  old  experiments  on 
the  subject.   He  bad  fbmmly  demonstrated  that 
the  senas  of  thennous  (imnentwexeiiotdepoated 
on  the  surfiioe  of  the  gxapes  till  a  comparatively 
late  stage  In  thdr  derdopment ;  ihtt  while  the 
grapes  were  unripe  they  ware  altogether  free  from 
sucn  particles.  Accordingly,faywrappingupcertain 
bauchesof  the  ftuit  in  cotton-wool,  and  enclosing 
others  in  hermeticaUy-sealed  glass  eases,  in  the  latter 
part  of  July,  he  might  anticipate  that  such  pro- 
tected bunches  would  yield  a  ^uice  absolutely 
incapable  of  spontsneoualy  entermg  on  fermeut- 
adou.   These  anticipations  were  exactly  fulfilled. 
When  the  grapes  had  reached  maturity  (during 
tiie  second  week  in  October),  they  were  crushed 
with  suitable  precantions  sgainst  accidental  con- 


obtained,  which  refused  to  ferment  when  main- 
tained at  a  suitable  temperature.  Some  of  tbe 
protected  bunches  were  allowed  to  be  in  contact 
with  their  unprotected  neighbours  for  a  short 
time  before  they  were  preaaed ;  these  yielded  a 
fermentable  juice,  obviously  owing  to  their  having 
been  infected  with  specific  germs  (ctmyitea  Sendui, 
25  Novembre,  1878). 

Re$eaichei  on  Vaso-motor  N«rve$, — Aacribin^ 
moat  of  tbe  difficulties  and  discrepances  in  Ihd 
existing  doctrines  on  this  subject  to  the  fact  UiH 
so  large  a  number  of  enc^uirera  had  limited  tbeir 
experiments  to  the  sciatic  of  the  dog — a  highly 
complex  nerve,  supplying  blood-vessels  too  smul  to 
allow  of  any  direct  r^istiation  of  tiie  blood- 
preuure  in  th^  ioterior— UM.  llutie  and  Blond 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  oommon  tntnk 
of  the  plantar  nerves  in  Solipeds  (hoise,  sm).  I 
Tlus  trunk  supplies  a  part  which  is  at  once  very 
vascular,  and  devoid  of  muscles — two  obvious  | 
advantages. '  It  is  homoli^us  with  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve  of  man.    Variations  in  the  calibre 
of  the  blood-vessels  were  continuously  registered 
1^  the  simultaneous  measurement  of  the  blnod- 
presBure  in  the  internal  digital  artery  and  veio 
(Cimptea  Jtatdut,  2  D^nibre,  1876).    It  wu 
found  that  section  of  the  nerve  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  rise  of  pressure  in  both  artery  and 
vein,  lasting  only  a  few  seconds.   This  waa  atlri- 
buted  to  a  reflex  stimulus  operating  on  the  heart 
The  next  effect  was  a  gradual  falTof  pressuie  iQ 
the  artery,  and  a  corresponding  rise  hi  the  vein, 
which  went  on  till  a  sew  equiUbrium  had  beoi 
established.     The  pennanent  effiiet  of  ssetios 
is,  aceoxdingly,  dilata^  of  the  hlood-vese^ 
When  tbe  penpheral  end  of  tbe  divided  nan 
was  stimulated,  the  pressure  at  once  began  to 
rise  in  the  artery  and  fall  in  the  vem  (constric' 
tion)  i  then,  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Becooda, 
whatever  the  nature  and  inteositir  of  thestimulita, 
the  pressure  quickly  returned  to  its  origitial  level, 
and  then  deviated  in  the  opposite  direction  (fall 
in  artery,  rise  in  vein).   This  last  efiect  was  more 
considerable  in  duration  than  intensity.  The  ae- 
quence  of  phenomena  is  identical  with  that 
observed  in  simihir  experimmta  on  the  cervical 
sympathetic   It  may  be  concluded,  genenlly, 
that  the  fibres  in  the  plantar  trunk  exert  a  vaso- 
constrictor action ;  the  existence  of  vaso-dilator 
fibres  iu  it  being  a  totally  uunecessary  hypo- 
^esis. 

On  the  Volatile  Contlituentt  of  the  Excreta.- 
When  human  fiwces  are  distilled  with  acetic 
acid,  phenol  and  indol  are  among  the  icsaltmg 
products;  besides  these,  however,  Brieger  li» 
found  a  new  substance,  dutol,  as  well  as  a  yelloff, 
pungent  oil  {Journal  fur  prakt.  (^mi»,  i™*' 
134).  Skatol  resembles  indol  in  forming  white 
lamdlar  crystals,  and  exhaling  a  stroi^  »e» 
odour.  It  differs  from  indol  in  its  meltuig- 
point  (98''-fi  0.)»  in  bang  less  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  not  yielding  tba  characteristic  reaction 
with  fuming  nitric  send.  Bri^r  identifies  skatol 
with  a  substance  resembling  indol  which  K«nn« 
obtained  by  fusing  albumen  with  caustic  ^*™! 
and  one  procured  at  an  earlier  period  by  Nendn 
and  Secretan  from  puttefyiMf  albuminous  matters. 
The  excreta  of  the  dog  yield  no  skatoL  Pw* 
creatic  digestion  of  albuminous  compounda  ont- 
side  the  body  yielded  indol  in  abundance,  but  » 
trace  of  skatol.  When  a  amaU  dose  of  skstol  » 
injected  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit,  its  unM 
acquires  the  property  of  turnir«  violet  on  w* 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  <»^'™,'rj: 
ride,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  alone.  A.  <a^' 
violet  pigment  separates  from  the  liquid  «• 
standing ;  this  does  not  sublime,  and  is  certsuuy 
not  indigo. 

NSBCKI  (Centralblatt  /.  d.  med.  Wm.,  No.  47, 
1878)  describes  a  convenient  method  for  procunaj 
skatol.  Finely-minced  fresh  pancreas  and  maM"' 
lar  tissue  freed  from  fat  are  mixed  wiUi  water  ano 
set  sude  for  many  months.   In  one  expenmen^ 
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ttcsAtt  at  the  ovdinaiT  tempentuvs  of  the  room, 
«UclinriedliramS"-5to2r-50.  Attheendof 
tM  tilua  the  liqaid  conbuned  sbatol,  bat  not  a 
moe  of  iDdoL  The  new  pntdoct  was  separated 
br  distillation  and  pred^tated  by  |ttcrio  acid, 
with  which  it  forms  a  etrataUine  compound. 
ViuotitauTe  analysis  yieldea  O^H^N  as  its  em- 
^lical  formula.  When  albuminous  matters  are 
ali-jwed  to  putrefy  in  contact  with  pancreatic  Ussue 
•j.t  a  short  time  (four  or  five  days)  at  a  tempera- 
UR  of  3T*  0.,  indol  alone  is  formed,  without  any 
^'■latol.  It  is  a  carious  circnmetaoce  that  a  sub- 
f^sDoe  readily  procured  by  acting  on  albumen  with 
f  jced  canatie  potash  at  a  temperature  of  260^-200°, 
ABd  geoeratea  in  the  human  intestine  at  the  tem- 
pers£iue  of  the  body,  should  require  a  period  of 
ikn  BOBths  at  a  ruatively  low .  temperature  for 
patK&rtoo  to  produce  it  ontnde  the  system. 

Aetim  ^ D^brinattd  Blood  on  Oljfeoffm.—lt  has 
)wa  tiowa  hy  Tiegel  that  sugar  is  rajadly  formed 
tht  wetitm  of  fresh  blood,  deprived  of  its  fibrin, 
iriwofren  in  solution,  when  the  conditions  are 
fXi  u  tnToIve  the  destruction  of  the  red  cor- 
nK>B.    This  action  of  defibrioated  blood  on 
rireogu  has  reeantfy  been  studied  by  Boehm  aad 
lumiami  {AreUv.  f.  ^xpar.  I^tth.  «.  Fhamtakol,, 
I  and  S)  in  order  to  throw  light  on  a  pbeoo- 
scDOQ  which  they  observed  to  zcmilt  from  the  in- 
wtioD  of  oljoogen  into  the  veins  of  animals  dnr- 
isj  life,    ijnder  such  circumstances  the  urine  is 
fmad  to  eootain  Tsrying  proportions  of  glucose, 
toeether  with  a  carbohydrate  closely  resembling  the 
•ckroodeitrin  of  Briicke.    The  chief  result  of 
dicr  eoqniries  was  to  show  that  in  Tiegel's  ezperi- 
oMst  two  substances  are  invariably  produced— 
m..  ^loeoae  and  a  compound  to  which  tbey  give 
die  Dune  of  aehroc^lycogeQ.    This  compound 
£fien  from  g-lycc^fen  in  not  giving  any  reaction 
with  iodine,  and  in  being  somewhat  less  opales- 
r^nt  It  ttiffiirs  from  achroodextrin,  moreover,  in  its 
.'Hater  mtatoty  power  on  the  plane  of  polsrisa- 
uon.  Now,  while  the  eonveruon  of  the  glycogen 
iatfi  MhioajglToogen  is  complete  and  immediate, 
^  loiBStiaa     sugar  does  not  reach  its  maxi- 
mamtillBnVw  hu  eU^aed  from  the  commence 
oMt  of  the  eiMriment.   Further,  tbis  maximum 
cerer  exeeeds  SO  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of 
toftr  wflicA  would  rssult  from  the  complete  sno- 
(randeatioa  of  all  the  glycogen  originally  present. 
-Vot^er  can  it  be  in  any  degree  incressed  by  aug^ 
MBtuig  the  qoantity  of  blood  employed  or  by 
aUowiBg  its  aetioa  to  continue  for  a  longer  time. 


Tn  widow  of  the  late  £.  3.  Hchwald  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  present  to  the  University  of 
:>t.  Petenburg  the  remainder  of  his  palaeonto- 
uipcaJ!  collection,  which  would  thus  be  con- 
mtrated  in  one  insdtution,  the  principal  part 
''f  the  colleiction  having  been  acquired  by  the 
^vereity  some  years  ago.  It  contains  fossilised 
naalos  from  all  the  geological  formations  of 
Eoropean  Raeua,  including  Petchora  and  the 
^Mniea,  as  also  the  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  the 
.Vlmtiaa  lalaods.  A  considerable  part  con- 
»»t9  of  speciiPeDS  only  to  be  met  with  in 
tU«  collection — such  as  hafe  nowhere 
^afe  been  found  in  Rusais.  The  entire 
camber  of  specimens  amounts  to  about  S0,000, 
tad  thqr  were  collected  l^  Eiehwald  since  the 
jtar  1^5.  Many  foreign  students  of  the  science 
"vbed  to  aequire  tha  cmleetion,  and  the  deceased 
«u  ab^nt  to  aell  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Paabody ;  but 
ue  tTsnsaetioD  waa  not  eoneluded,  in  consequence 
!Hr.lW»d7'a  death. 

TV  LoeaUMtion  of  CerAral  Diieaae.  By  Pavid 
frn«r,  M.D.,  F.R.S.   (Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 

a  a  renrint  of  three  lectures  delivered  before 
^  Bdyal  College  of  Pbyudans  in  the  course  of 
^  year.  They  may  be  r^arded  as  supple- 
tBsauiy,  from  the  pathol<^cal  side,  to  the  same 
tr.hor's  tmUiae  oa  the  lUnctious  of  the  Brain. 
Tbe  ftppUeafaUi^  of  the  resulu  obtained  by  his 
v^l^nowa  oxpaimoDti  «i  the  brain  of  the  lower 
■nimali  to  the  ebcidatton  of  dunges  wrought  1^ 
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disease  in  the  human  subject  has  been  questioned 
by  competeot  eritioa :  among  others  by  Dr.  Brown- 
w]uard,  who  attributes  cerebral  paialysis,  at  any 
rate  in  some  instances,  not  to  functional  annihila- 
tion of  the  diseased  part  of  the  brain,  but  t<>  in- 
hibitory action  exerted  at  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  lesion.  Such  a  view  as  thU  must  neceaaarily  be  op- 
posed to  any  theory  of  cerebral  localisation,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  it  may  rest  on  pathological  founda- 
tions. By  placing  the  record  of  former  clinical 
observeia  under  contribution,  Ferrier  has  succeeded 
in  collecting  a  laige  mass  of  evidence  in  support, 
not  merely  of  l<Malisation  generally,  but  of  his 
own  doctnoes  in  regard  to  it.  Dealing  in  succes- 
sion with  lesions  (destructive  and  irritative)  of 
the  antero-lrontal  rewion,  of  the  motor  area,  and  of 
the  sensory  iwions,  he  makes  out  a  strong  jpriana 
fade  ease  in  nis  own  &vour.  The  book  is  well 
and  clearly  written;  and  the  sole  objections  which 
can  be  urged  against  it  by  a  captious  reviewer  are 
a  slight  but  decided  indinerence  to  adverse  facts, 
and  a  somewhat  over-eanguiae  way  of  treating 
startling  hypotheses  as  if  they  were  demonstrated 
and  generally*  received  truths.  But  thrae  are 
hardly  defects  in  what  is  avowedly  a  piece  of 
speciu  pleading,  addressed,  not  to  be^nners,  but 
to  a  higuly-tn^ied  and  competent  aodienee. 


Ijs  the  October  Bomama  A.  Morel-Fatio  pub- 
lishes (with  a  short  IntrodueUon)  the  part  of 
the  tifteenth-centuTy  Libra  de  Exenjploa  wanting 
in  the  Madrid  MS.,  according  to  a  MS.  lately 
acquired  bv  the  Paris  National  Library,  which 
reveals  as  tne  author  Olimente  Sanchez ;  and  £. 
Cosquin  gives  some  more  popular  tales  of  Lorraine, 
accompanied  by  numerous  comparisons  with  tales 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  O.  Paris  contributes 
three  valuable  reviews  (of  Jung's  Romer  und 
Romanen  in  den  Donmdandem,  von  Lebinski'a  Die 
Dedinatim  der  SubstarUtm  in  der  OU-Sprachef 
and  Freund's  Uther  die  Verha^xion  der  UUeHen 
franaotiachen  SprachdenkmdUr),  in  the  last  of 
which  he  g^ves  some  new  explanations  of  the 
origin  of  the  Old  French  terminations  of  the  first 
plonl  of  verbs  (Mod.  Fr.  -m«s,  -ons) ;  and  there 
are  sevoral  interesting  short  artidea  and  notices 
of  the  contents  of  allied  periodicals. 

Thb  last  number  of  the  Norditk  Tidtkri/t  for 
Filologi  (Ny  rskke.  III.)  contains,  under  the 
title  of  "  Ljudioravagning  i  akcentlusa  ord,"  a 
paper  on  the  voiced  initial  thorn  in  tbe  Scandi- 
navian languages  and  in  English,  by  Br.  Axel 
Kock,  of  Lund,  in  which  the  dh  iu  Lngliah  the, 
thou,  &c.,  and  the  corresponding  Swedish  and 
Danish  den,  du,  is  regarded  as  a  very  late 
"weakening"  of  original  breathed  th — Against 
Sweet  and  others,  who  sssume  these  words  to  be 
remnants  of  an  earlier  stage  in  which  initial  dh 
was  universal,  a  view  which,  althomtb  opposed  to 
some  extent  to  the  well-known  '*  Vemer  s  law," 
is  certainly  aapported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
oldeat  English  and  Qerman  orthographies,  and,  as 
regards  the  pronominal  words,  by  the  oldest  Ice- 
landic M83.  Kock's  paper  is  mainly  a  re-atate- 
ment  of  the  views  which  before  Sweet's  theory 
was  advanced  were  universally  accepted.  The 
change  from  voiceless  to  voiced — "  s&igbar  "  and 
"icke-sSogbar,"  as  he  curiously  enough  designates 
them — he  explains  as  due  aimply  to  wast  of 
stress,  and  assumes  the  stages  M — t2,forSw.  and 
Dan.  dOf  not  th — dh—d.  The  really  valuable  part 
of  the  paper  is  the  instances  given  of  the  change 
of  initial  th  into  h  in  Feroic  (har  -  Icel.  bar,  &c.) 
and  other  Scandinavian  dialects,  on  which  the 
writer  bases  a  new  etymology  of  the  pronoan 
hann — namely,  that  it  is  simply  a  weakened  form 
of  the  accusative  ^ann,  the  feminine  ]>4  becoming 
first  hd,  and  then,  by  analogy  of  the  masc.,  hdn, 
and,  by  further  anuogical  u-mutatlon,  h6n.  If 
this  ingenious  aad  very  plausible  explanation  is 
accepted,  those  who  support  the  general  views  of 
the  writer  will  see  in  it  a  strong  confiniiatiMi  of 
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them,  while  his  opponents  will  ]nefer  to  regard 
the  ehaof^  of  ttmn  to  hann  as  an  anal^iesl,  not 
a  phonetie,  one,  due  to  the  influence  of  Min. 

Thk  last  number  of  Paul  and  Braune's  BeitrUpe 
aur  Ge$chichte  der  deutachen  Sprache  und  LUeratur 
(v.,3,1878)  contains  two  important  articles  bearing 
on  Icelandic  philology  and  literature.  In  his  "Bei- 
tiugezurSkaldenmetrik''Siever8fir8tcompletesJeB- 
sen'a  discovery  of  the  invariable  trochuc  ending  of 
any  line  of  drottkvEeSi,  by  applying  the  same  princi- 

Ele  to  the  beginning  also:  the  result  being  thatevery 
ne  of  ux  syllables  consists  of  three  feet,  the  first 
and  last  of  which  must  have  the  form  - y 
being  allowable  in  the  second  foot  only,  as  in  htatU 
and-j  akotij  Oauta.  He  then  shows  that  in  the 
first  foot  (rarely  in  the  second)  either  of  the  two 
syllables  can  be  resolved  into  two  of  the  form  a, 
as  in  fara  apt  f  vaU  j  krapta,  ntf  rdtU  j  gand 
6r  I'landi.  The  second  part  of  the  investigation 
starts  with  the  principle  that  all  extra  syllables  in 
tbe  MS.  texts  which  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
above  rules  must  be  removed  from  the  verae, either 
by  elision  or  the  adoption  of  shorter  forma,  and,  of 
course,  as  a  last  resource,  by  textual  emendation. 
Sievers  shows  that  elision  is  specially  frequent  in 
the  second  foot,  as  in  hvatt  beit  /  hjarta^  /  muta; 
three  syllables  are  admitted  in  tbe  second  foot 
only  when  two  of  them  consist  of  an  altogether  on- 
aeoented  word,  such  as  hmm^  eSa,  i&c.,aB  in  / 
tk^dr  nema  /  haldL  la  hu  examination  of  tha 
cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  shorter 
forms,  Sievers  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
contractions  atdt,  \dt,  yolt,  were  in  universal  use 
in  the  time  of  the  older  scaldic  poets,  and  that  they 
nearly  always  preserve  the  older  apt,  vnd,fjfrf  off 
as  prepositions,  the  full  eptir,  tmoiir,  fifrir,  jf/ttf 
being  only  used  as  adverbs,  or  as  prepositions 
following  the  noun.  He  also  examines  the  con- 
tractions of  hafa,  veaa,  ek,  e$,  -a,  &c.  Edzardi 
in  his  "  Die  skudischen  Versmasee  '*  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  acaldio  metres,  whose  un-Ger- 
manic  restrictioa  of  the  number  of  syllables — for 
even  in  tbe  courtly  epic  metre  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  German  poets,  with  its  rhyme  and 
abandonment  of  alliteration,  the  number  of 
syllables  Is  still  free — and  peculiar  heading  or 
inner  rhyme,  as  in  the  words  iUotU,  Gauta,  in  tha 
first  of  the  lines  quoted  above,  haa  c^n  suggested 
foreign  infiueoce.  Edsardi  haa  now  proTedlwyond 
a  doubt  tbat  these  two  peculiarities  aro  of  Celtio 
origin — due  to  imitation  of  the  metres  of  the  Irish 
bards,  whose  poems  are  full  of  the  most  compli- 
cated rhymea  and  assonances.  He  shows  ttiat 
even  the  oldest  Eddaic  poena  show  distinct 
traces  of  the  influence  of  these  Celtio  forms,  as  in 
the  verses  of  the  VoluspA  "  oud  gaf  05inn,  AS  gaf 
Hajnir.''  Even  the  end-rhyme  of  the  runhenda, 
as  introduced  by  Egill  in  his  HufuSlausn,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  direct  Celtic  infiueoce :  we  know  that 
not  only  Egill,  but  also  several  other  of  the 
Icelandic  scalds  passed  part  of  their  Uvea  in  Oeltie 
countriea. 


^STINGS  OF  SOdBTIXS. 

RoTAJ,  SociBTT. — {Thurtdajf,  Deeemher  19.) 

W.  SpoTTiswooDB,  E«q.,  LL.D,  Fresideat,  in  the 
Chair.  The  fulloving  papers  wi-re  read : — "  Ezperi- 
menta  on  the  Spectram  of  the  Electiie  Discluive,"  1^ 
Sir  W.  R.  Grove;  "  Oo  the  Precession  of  ViscoDS 
Spheroids,  and  on  the  remote  Uistory  of  tbe  Earth. 
Frobleme  connected  with  the  Tidea  of  a  Viacoos 
Spheroid,"  by  G.  H.  Diirwin;  "  Od  the  lofliience  of 
Light  upon  ProtopUBin,"  by  Dr.  Dowdps  and  J.  P. 
Blunt ;  "  Mote  on  tha  iDfiuenca  eiercieed  by  Light  on 
Orguiio  iDfusioDS,"  by  Br.  Tyodnll ;  "  Oa  the  Strue- 
tnre  and  Duvslopmmt  of  the  ^uU  ot  the  Laeertilia," 
Part  I.,  by  Prof.  Parker ;  On  the  Chemical  Oompo- 
aition  of  Aleurone  Grains,"  by  S.  H.  Vines ;  "  Report 
on  Phyto-pnlaeontological  InvestigntioDS  generally,  and 
on  those  relating  to  the  Eocene  Flora  of  Great  Britain 
in  parcieolar,"  1^  Baron  v.  KtiDgahanaea. 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


[J«.  11, 1879. 


LlBEABT  ASSOCIATIOM. — (_F^id<^,  Jonuttiy  8.) 

E.  B.  NiCHOLSoir,  Esq.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair.  One  of 
th*  secretariPS  reail  a  paper  hj  Mr.  C.  E.  Searse,  of 
the  Birmingham  Library,  "  On  the  Hutatil  Exchange 
of  Library  Membership  among  Pnblic  LibrariaDS." 
Mr.  Rcane's  Pftprr  dealt  only  with  sabscription 
libraries,  And  tne  aeoae  of  the  meeUng  iraa  that,  with 
regard  to  anch  libraries,  the  proposed  iatuchaoge  of 
mombersbip  vaa  a  matter  for  the  proprietors.  In- 
tfrofaango  of  boohs,  bowerer,  among  trae  public 
libraries  whs  a  vory  drsir&ble  thing,  and  a  very  pro- 
per anbject  for  the  Association  to  take  ap.  Mr. 
Nicholson  explained  some  alterations  in  the  Fablic 
Libraries  Acts  which  the  Metropolitan  Free  Libraries 
Committee  hope  to  secure  thioagh  their  Parliamentary 
members. 


PINE  ART. 

THE  OLD  JUSCBBB  EXBTBHIOIT  AX  IHB  BOTAL 
ACADEMT. 

(FirU  Nctiee.} 
Tns  ExMlntion  of  the  works  of  old  masters  and 
deceased  Britieh  artistB  at  Burlington  Hoase 
opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  last.  In  passing 
through  the  spacious  galleriee  of  the  Soyu 
Academy  those  who  possesB  but  a  general  know- 
led^  of  art-biatory,  and  take  an  interest  conse- 
quently in  only  the  ftreatest  painters,  will  find, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  catalo^e,  more  than 
enough  to  occupy  their  attention  in  the  course  of 
a  single  visit.  Indeed,  the  importance  and  variety 
of  the  works  exhibited  make  it  a  matter  for  regret 
that  they  can  only  be  shown  to  the  public  for  so 
short  a  time.  They  are  quite  worthy  to  form  a 
permaneot  gallery,  and,  whether  instruction  or 
mere  enjoyment  be  the  object,  will  certunlj  re- 
quire to  be  visited  several  times.  No  ttetter 
opportunity  for  art-study  could  possibly  be  offered 
than  this  exhibition  ntlbrda  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  not  only  will  it  excite  a  more  general  interest 
in  art  in  its  highest  and  noblest  form,  but  that  it 
will  also  aid  and  encourage  the  student  in  solving 
questions  of  lautiog  importance  tot  the  history  of 
art. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  collection  in  a  met  descriptive 
enumeration  of  the  most  important  works,  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  merely  attempt  now  to  give  a 
general  review  of  them,  with  special  reiereace 
onl^  to  those  points  which  are  of  prominent  his- 
torical importance. 

The  268  oil-paintii^B  are  lent  by  sixty-eight 
contributors,  the  principal  among  whom  for  the 
number  and  importance  of  tbeir  contributions  are 
Mr.  Osmaston  (15),  Mrs.  Morrison  (14),  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  (13),  Mr.  William  Gmham  (18), 
Sir  Hencj  Ilnwley  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  Bairy 
(12),  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sandeia  (11). 

Of  the  320  miniatures,  distributed  in  seventeen 
cases,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  lent  one  case  of 
fifteen,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  supplies  by  far 
the  largest  number  among  the  other  eleven  con- 
tributors. The  miniature-painters  include  such 
names  as  Holbein  and  Janet,  whose  works  in  thia 
branch  of  art  would  be  recognised  as  authentic, 
even  by  severe  art-critics.  They  deserve  admi- 
ration rather  as  being  the  production  of  infinite 
industry  and  care  than  of  genius.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  their  value  as  works  of  art  they  are 
most  interesting  bistorically  on  account  of  the 
persons  represented.  Isaac  OUver,  Samuel  Oooper, 
and  lUchard  Onsway,  R.A.,  are  the  miniatai»* 
painters  most  numerouslT  represented. 

The  dravrings  by  old  masters  occupy  nearly 
four  galleries,  of  which  two  are  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  Michelangelo,  Raphael, 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  Holbein.  Never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  have  so  many  genuine  works  of  these 
three  celebrated  Italian  artists  and  of  the  greatest 
among  German  portnut-paintera  been  brought 
together.  Diirer,  Titian,  Eembrandt,  Rubens, 
and  Claude  are  not  so  numerously  represented, 
but  tbeir  works,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  are  all 
of  great  merit  and  very  attractive.   In  all,  there 


are  drawings  by  more  than  100  different  artists, 
of  whom  there  are  few  that  do  not  bear  names. 
The  principal  contributors — of  whom  there  are 
twenty-four  alto^ther — are  H.M.  the  Queen,  who 
lends  105  drawings;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
eighty-four;  and  the  TTniversity  of  Oxford, 
sixty.  Among  theee  drawings  are  three  works 
of  larger  size,  and  at  the  same  time  of  uncommon 
interest — the  cartoon  of  the  Sottf  Family,  by 
Lionardo  da  Vind  (No.  100)  ;  the  cartoon  of  the 
full-length  figures  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII., 
by  Holbein  (No.  331) :  and  the  gruaOU  of 
Michelangelo's  cartoon  of^  Fisa  (No.  256).  Ws 
will  befrin  oar  examination  of  the  oil-pain^ 
inga  with  an  old  Byzantine  jneture.  No.  179,  of 
more  interest,  perhaps,  from  an  archaeological 
than  an  artistic  point  of  Tiew;  it  is  called  The 
Last  Judgment,  and  is  lent  by  3ir.  Wamw  Ottle^. 
Painted  by  a  Greek  artist,  it  is  a  moat  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  ^riod  when  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  East  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
and  was  exclusively  devoted  to  explaining  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  Last  Judgment  is 
here  represented  with  all  the  complicated  details 
which  form  the  pictorial  conception  of  the  Throne 
of  God,  and  which  are  also  to  be  found  among  the 
mosaica  of  Sicily  and  Torcello,  as  4  h-oifuttrla  tov 
Bpovov.  Most  qf  the  soiall  separate  compositions, 
hardly  to  be  seen  through  the  glass,  can  only  be  ex- 
pluned  by  a  reference  to  historical  legends,  which 
are  now  partij  preserred  in  Russian  literature. 
Representations  of  some  of  them  sre  still  to  be 
found  in  illuminatioos  in  the  Vatican  lilnuiy, 
and  at  the  conventa  of  Mount  Athos ;  but  none 
have  been  published.  This  picture  of  Mr.  Ottiey's 
was  probably  painted  in  the  thirteenth  century  for 
some  rich  Greek  as  a  compendium  Jidei,  the  very 
email  and  finely-executed  figures,  about  half  an 
inch  high,  being  intended  to  satisfy  bis  artistic  taste. 
Byzantine  pictures  of  this  kind  are  extremely 
rare.  A  similar  one  In  the  Vatican  is  much  in- 
ferior in  every  respect ;  nor  are  any  so  good  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Greek  convents  of  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  Indeed,  only  a  few  exist, 
and  these  are  in  the  possession  of  Russian  art- 
collectors.  Though  everyone  will  not  be  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  this  picture,  it  should 
not  be  foi^tteu  that  ancient  Christian  art 
and  the  traditions  of  centuries  are  repre- 
sented by  it,  and  by  the  Triptych  (No.  102) 
lent  by  the  same  contributor  ^  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  pictures  like  the  panel-paint- 
ing by  the  priest  Emanuel  in  the  National 
Guleiy  u»  to  be  fotmd  in  every  Greek  town. 

It  is  not  easy  to  go  into  raptures  over  pictures 
bv  Giotto  and  his  school,  out  of  Florence  and 
Tuscany.  As  altar-pieces,  dimly  seen  within  a 
diurch,  they  are  certainly  impressive;  but  ia 
a  lighted  gallery,  beside  the  nobler  and  more 
refined  work  of  the  Venetian  punters,  their  quiet, 
serious  asceticism  seems  strange  and  out  of  place. 
Most  of  these  pictures  are  rightly  attributed; 
but  there  i.s  one  small  panel  of  the  Annunciation 
(No.  186),  lent  by  Mr,  Warner  Ottley,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  Tuscan 
school.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  schools  of  Tuscany  (Florence, 
Fistoja,  Arezzo)  and  Siena,  especially  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  they  were  in  open 
rivalry  with  each  other.  This  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the 
Tuscan  school,  but  is  an  old  and  probably  con- 
temporaneous replica  of  a  picture  painted  at  Siena 
in  1333,  by  the  two  celebrated  artists  Simone 
Martini  and  Lippo  Memmi.  There  are  some  good 
specimens  of  Old  Flemish  art,  though  many  of 
the  attributions  are  doubtful,  and  wil^  no  doubt, 
be  more  particularly  dealt  with  in  a  future  notice 
by  Mr.  Jaraes  Weale.  The  finest  among  them 
is  No.  210,  lent  by  Captun  A.  F.  I^wson, 
representing  the  busts  of  on  old  man  and 
woman ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
it  has  been  ascribed  to  Quentin  Matsys,  as 
it  recalls  in  its  technique  greater  artists  than 
those  of  the  NetherUnds.     The  pOTtmit  of 


a  man  lent  by  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison  (No.  213)  ji 
supposed  to  fciave  been  punted  by  Bartiiolomew  d« 
Bruyn,  whose  works  are  rarely  met  with  out  of 
the  Walreff  and  the  Berlin  Museum.     In  tha 

ficture  before  us  the  painter  comes  very  near  to 
talian  artists  like  Solario.  Mr.  Henry  Willett'i 
small  picture  by  Antoaello  da  Messina  (No.  1%)  li 
not  only  a  genuine  work,  but  one  of  very  hi^\i 
merit,  although  much  injured  bv  over^palntiiv 
and  our  interest  in  it  is  increased  by  the  statement 
that  it  is  a  portnut  of  the  painter  himself.  T1» 
young  Sicilian,  with  his  &ir  hair  and  blue  eves, 
seems  to  prodaim  his  deaoent  from  ^e  Normta 
or  German  roloa  of  his  native  island. 

"We  now  come  to  the  Vmetian  school  of  t\» 
fifteenth  and  nzteenth  centuries,  of  which  ther» 
are  some  first-rate  specimens,   A  prominent  place  ' 
is  occupied  by  the  picture  of  (Hambellino,  Virgin  ' 
and  Child,  St.  Ptter  and  two  Anffeb  (203),  lent  by  | 
Mr.  Willifun  Graham,   This  picture  is  not  men-  ' 
tioued  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Oavalcaselle,  who 
have  givea  a  full  account  of  the  artiste  worlo,  ' 
genuine,  questionable,  and  false ;  but  though  tha 
signature  is  no  doubt  a  forgery,  and  the  colour  has  ' 
been  somewhat  injured,  one  cannot  doubt  its  so* 
thenticity  for  a  moment.   Giambelllno,  accordiiig  , 
to  distinguished  art-mtics  the  greatest  of  all  Vene- 
tian artists,  is  here  representedat  the  period  of  his 
highest  development.   The  picture  paiuted  about  i 
1500  may  be  compared  with  ramilar  altar-pieces  at 
the  Academy  of  Veuice  and  the  Church  ot  S.  Zac- 
caria.   The  composition  recalls,  however,  itiU 
earlier  works — as,  for  instance,  that  of  a  similar 
kind  painted  under  the  influence  of  Antondlo  ds 
Messina,  in  Lady  Eostiake'a  collection.  There  an 
many  diffinent  questions  of  historical  iaiportanM 
connected  with  Mr.  Grahaoi's  picture",  whicli 
must,  however,  be  reserved  for  future  discussion. 
Among  the  followers  of  Bellini  deservinj^  admira- 
tion is  Oima  da  Oonegliano,  who  painted  the 
half-length  figure  of  Our  Lord  bearing  tht  Crost 
(208),  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Osmaston.   The  subject  ba* 
been  treated  in  the  same  way  by  other  North- 
Itelian  artists— as,  for  instance,  in  two  examples 
at  the  trf)uvre— but  they  were  unable  to  attain 
the  same  perfection  as  Cima.    The  clear,  delicate 
tones  of  the  colouring,  and  the  noble  and  tendw 
expression  of  the  head  of  Christ,  render  tin* 
picture  peculiarly  adapted  for  refffoduetion 
print  or  etehing. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  Venewn 
pictures  w  the  Itt^  of  Ptourpine  (No.  136),  lent 
U  the  Viscountess  Ossington,  and  attributed  to 
Titian.   The  composition,  as  well  as  the  drawing, 
is  more  graceful  tban  forcible,  and  the  colouring, 
principally  of  the  kndscape,  rich  and  attractive, 
altiiough  somewhat  brownish  in  tone.   It  mignt 
savour  of  boldness  and  even  of  absurdity  to  name 
a  Dutehman  as  the  author  of  this  very  Titianesque 
work,  but  some  authority  for  doing  so  may 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  same  picture  was 
formerly  in  the  GaUery  of  the  Palais  Royal  under 
the  name  of  Suster,  and  has  also  been  engraved 
J.  L.  Delignon  as  his  (see  Galene  du  Palau 
Paris,  1808,  vol.  u.) ;  while,  moreover,  no  met^ 
tion  is  made  by  the  biographers  of  Titian  of  his  evw 
having  treated  such  a  subject.    Suster  or  ^"J""! 
mentioned  by  Vasari,  was  a  native  of  Aoisterawn  t 
he  studied  at  Venice  under  Titian,  and  b®^V 
very  clever  pasticcio-pMUter,  as  is  shown  not  o 
by  the  picture  before  us,  but  also  by  anotbw 
his  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  unites  .P]^^JiJ 
Parmigianino  with  the  technique  of  TitiM 
master.    On  the  same  wall,  in  Gallery  If  l^*  ". 
find  a  picture  by  Parmigianino  (No. 
Mrs.  Iklorrison,  which  is  caUed  a  Holy  Jaj^^'X. 
though  the  Virgin  weare  secular  apparel, 
young  female  saint  behind  her  has  no  cl«J°J^  " 
considered  as  the  mother  of  St.  John,  btrtn^- 
however,  as  this  composition  is,  it  is  » J*^^  ^j^. 
teristic  one,  and  most  interesting  when  w  ^^^^ 
aider  that  Parmigianino  and  Bronzioo 
leaders  in  nearly  every  art  school  in  It^'y  ^^j^ 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Eapluifil».'^'*"p'(i^ 
and  Micbelangelo,  and  before  th.e 
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■ndesie  ut  of  fbeOanod.  ftonuno  is  wdl 
pcBMBted  in  the  Uijgo  portrut  td  the  Maicheie 
pMald  (Ko.  133)  lant  bjr  31r.  William  Graham. 
He  at  win  n  ^unugiamno  erchanges  Saphael's 
ideal  of  hifl^uat  lore  and  Oon^nifio'B 
eiaaamu  nacoral  grace  for  amtocratic  coldnasB 
aad  studied  charm. 

How  much  Vandyck  learned  from  Titian  and 
from  P»olo  Veroneee  ia  elearW  shown  in  No.  168, 
*  ftiU-Ienath  portiut  of  the  Genoese  Doge  Andrea 
SptDola,  tonnarif  in  the  Palazzo  Spinola  and  now 
ikb  property  of  Sir  Henry  Hawlej,  Bart.   It  ia 
punted  in  more  foreilile  and  glowing  colours  than 
the  majority  of  Vandrcl^s  portmita  in  England,  the 
treatment  of  ttie  ample  folds  of  the  red  official  robe 
hung  eatainly  a  maataipiece  of  clever  colouring. 
TUs  adkolar  of  Buhens  aid  not  often  succeed  so 
wd  in  S™at  historical  corapoutions  as  he  baa 
doas  hen  in  the  pctnre,  Na  120 — representing 
a  aoctt  from  JBduUo  and  Armtda,  lent  by  the 
Dob  of  Newcastle — which,  as  wall  as  the  por- 
ck£.  poneaaea  an  exceptional  importance  among 
Vddyckla  mvlok   An  interestiDg  aketch  of  it  is 
iz  t&e  pfiwualim  td  Lady  EaatltJie. 

Tb«e  are  but  few  Spuiish  pictures,  and  among 
ibem  aather  Velasquez  nor  Murillo  takes  the  first 
plao&  The  works  ascribed  to  Zurbaran,  which  axe 
ta  he  £iMind  in  public  galleries  out  of  Spun,  give 
•ve,  goMrallj,  hut  a  nJse  idea  of  the  art  of  tbia 
naater.  Ha  is  here  represented  by  a  picture,  be< 
kagii^  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  Barry  (No.  129), 
alied  St.  SiztAtth  of  Hungary,  but  which  is 
eBtaiah^  a  portrait  of  a  ^onng  and  noble  Sponisb 
Wij  whose  name  was  Elizabe^.  The  originality 
of  the  etmoqrtaon  ia  only  excelled  by  the  &ie  tone 
<){  tbe  cbkMiniig,  aspecially  in  the  hlne-gmy  half- 
Abadowa. 

Bamfamidt  ia  this  time  mianng  from  among 
tbe  Datch  painters,  but  the  numerous  and  eicel- 
knt  aitiaia  of  hia  adiool  are  repraaented  at  tiieir 
heat  by  two  fine  worin  of  Bartholomaw  van  der 
Hikt,  tta  broorite  painter  of  the  Amrterdam 
otiaaa,  and  at  the  aame  lime  Bemlaandt's  rival. 
Hi*  Boitzut  of  a  Dutch  lady  (64),  lent  by  Sir 
C'banea  BaiihaiT,  Bitrt.,  and  painted  in  the  year 
1417,  IS  fl^Msdly  interesting.   Seldom  has  the 
aitiM  takea  firaabrandt  so  decidedly  for  hie 
ptotonpe  as  in  this  instance,  in  which  it  is 
alawit  poaiUe  to  see  the  work  of  both  artists 
and  to  mistabe  the  one  for  the  other.    At  the 
mmt  time  it  is  true  that  Bembrandt  mode  con- 
cewoBs  in  hia  female  portraits,  when  hia  broad 
omtment  waa  criticised  ea  malonghia  nttera  look 
"iOD-biiint  and  scorched." 

Tha  large  picture  ^o.  80)  by  Gerbrandt  van 
Eeckbout,  Smth  and  Boaa,  lent  by  Earl  Oadogan, 
may  be  reckoned  as  among  the  most  important 
works  of  the  master.   It  was  only  in  bis  later  years 
tbat  be  attempted  historical  subjects  on  a  huge  scale, 
sod  very  ofi«n  with  ill  success.   Here,  however,  he 
BIS  nuceeded,  and  haa  shown,  moreover,  that  he  is 
us  artist  <^some  independent  talent,  and  not  a  mere 
uuiutor  of  Bembmndt.   The  portrait  of  a  man  by 
Fruk  Hals,  lent  by  Mr.  a  H.  de  Zaete  (No.  71),  is 
k  leal  maattirpiece,  not  often  equalled  for  eaergj 
•<i  tr&itment.    The  portraits  painted  1^  the  two 
Jtoasens,   Comeliua  and   Abraham,  suggest  a 
ccaipaiuon  between   these  two  contemporarv 
aasters,  who  are  so  often  confounded,  tnongh 
ikey  hare    nothing   in   common   with  each 
'tber    bat    their    names.      Abraham   was  a 
fWiiBh  artist  who  lived  and  worked  at  Ant- 
vtrp,  while  Cornelius's  home  was  in  Amster* 
JQ.  and  Sandrart  says  he  was  born  in  London ; 
>±  uy  rate  his  art  belongs  to  these  two  cities, 
fv  pietares  by  Jan  Steen  are  worthy  of  admira- 
y^both  on  account  of  their  ingenious  compora- 
ik»  and  excellent  execution;  and  they  are 
najtmd  apecially  interesting  by  the  inscriptions 
Bpra  them — one  having  a  verse  £^m  the  KUe,  and 
tiw  other  a  jvaya*— showing  that  the  artist  was 
no:  on  immoral  epicurean,  but  a  well-meaning 
^iiOHHirist  and  aatirist,  msaniassed  in  hia  own 
iioe  by  any  painter  befofe  or  after. 
To  whom  amoog  the  Duteh  landscape-paioten 


shall  WB  jAn  the  prefraenosP  Berek  H^e, 
Buisdael,  Van  Helde,  Ouyp,  and  others  axe  all 
here  oatvying  one  another,  and  each  excelling  in 
his  own  particular  manner.  Von  Goyen,  who 
was  only  thirty-four  years  old  when  be  painted 
the  remarkable  landscape  of  tmusually  huge  size 
(No.  168),  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Osmaston,  shows  in  it 
his  true  Dutch  nature  by  chooung  as  unattractive 
8  subject  as  possible  in  order  the  better  to  dispUy 
his  artistic  talent. 

That  the  great  Dutch  artists  entirely  ignore  the 
idealistic  principles  introduced  by  the  Italian 
masters  is  ^uite  true;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  trvM  devotion  to  and 
love  for  nature  even  in  its  minutest  details  which 
has  never  yet  been  surpassed.  It  is  their  very 
one-sidedness  which  constitutes  thsSt  strength  and 
grandeur.  If  a  scholar  of  Ruisdael  or  Van  Goyen 
had  ever  dued  to  pdnt  so  primitiTe  a  Isndscape 
as,  for  instance,  Perugino's  in  hia  celebrated  pic- 
ture of  St.  Michael  in  the  National  Gallery,  his 
master  would  certunly  have  turned  him  out  of 
the  studio. 

Of  the  drawings  we  have  no  space  now  to 
speak  at  length,  and  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  preliminary  remarks.  Those  by 
Bapbael  and  Michelangelo,  from  the  University 
Galleries  at  Oxford,  have  been  most  thoroughly 
ezamined  and  learnedly  described  by  Mr.  J,  C. 
Robinson,  the  use  of  whose  veiy  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  whole  collection,  which  of  course  in- 
cludes many  more  examples  than  are  here  shown, 
is  indispensable  for  their  study.  With  regard  to 
the  drawings  lent  bv  Her  Majesty  from  Windsor 
Oaatle,  and  those  beJongiog  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shirs,  there  is  a  giMt  deu  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
It  may  be  as  wdl  to  pmnt  ont  tiiat  the  cartoon  of 
Lionaido  (No.  100),  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  has  certunly  no  connexion  (as  has  been 
stated)  with  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  in 
the  Louvre ;  in  fact,  it  differs  from  it  in  every 
point.  Vasari  himself  says  that  Lionardo  made 
no  use  of  this  Cartoon  dell'  Annunziata,  when 
he  painted  the  Holy  Family,  now  at  the 
Louvre,  for  Francis  I.  Among  the  drawings  from 
Windsor,  those  for  the  monument  of  Lodovico 
Sforza  deserve  special  investigation.  The  dis- 
coveries recently  mode  by  M.  Louis  Courajod  in 
the  priot-room  at  the  Munich  Museum  have  given 
a  fresh  interest  to  the  discussion  as  to  the  original 
design  for  this  monument,  without,  however,  as 
we  think,  deciding  the  question.  It  has  not  yet 
been  noticed  that  Lionardo  among  hia  praliminary 
studies  for  this  statne  made  a  sketch  of  the  Col- 
leoni  monument,  by  Verrocchio,  at  Venice,  and 
another  of  the  Chittamellata  monument,  by  Dona- 
teUo,  at  Padua  (Nob.  187and  186  in  GaUerv  VIH.) ; 
and,  whicb  ia  still  more  surprising,  he  chose  as  a 
subject  for  one  of  his  studies  the  statue  of  David, 
by  his  adversaiT  Midielangdo  (No.  173  in  Gallery 

vm.). 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  exhibition  is 
admirably  arranged,  and  that  the  catalogue  has 
been  most  carefully  and  accurately  prepared.  The 
public  is  certainly  verv  much  indebted  to  the 
Roj'al  Academy  for  giving  it  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  bo  choice,  and  in  many  respects  unique, 
a  collection  from  among  the  treasures  of  art  in 
England,  and  to  the  owners  of  these  treasures 
who  have  so  kindly  and  liberally  lent  them  for 
exhibition.  J.  Paul  RicaTBR. 


na  whtebb  exhibxhoit  of  the  obostzitob 

OALtBET, 
(Second  Notice.) 
DRA.wi:!TQa  of  the  early  Netherlandish  and  German 
masters  are  among  the  greatest  rarities.  Genuine 
LionardoB,  Raphaels,  and  Bembzandts  may  yet  be 
obtained  by  a  diligent  collector;  but  authentic 
Van  Eyda,  Van  der  Weydens,  or  Memlincs  may 
be  sought  for  in  vain  for  years.  The  total  num- 
ber of  drawings  exbiluted  in  this  section  is  fif- 
teen, six  of  which  are  attributed  to  particular 
masters. 


The  eoriisst  of  this  interesdag  smes  is  a  draw- 
ing in  bistre-ond-gold  on  vellum  (696)  of  an 
apostle,  S.  James  the  Less  or  8.  Simon,  lent  by 
Mr.  W.  RusselL  He  is  represented  seated,  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  which  lies  open  on 
his  knees,  and  holding  a  long  fuller's  club,  the 
head  of  which  rests  on  the  ^und.  The  lips  alone 
are  coloured.  The  expression  of  the  &ce  is  soft 
and  sweet :  we  are  inclined  to  consider  this  the 
work  of  an  early  French  artist.  Next  comes  a 
highly-finished  pen-hatched  drawing  in  bistre 
(6o0)  of  two  ladies  kneeling,  one  with  her  hands 
joined  in  prayer,  the  other  striking  her  breast.  The 
costumes  are  of  about  1460,  the  head-dresses  being 
peculiar,  and  by  no  means  elegant. 

Most  interesting  is  a  drawing  in  pen-and- bistre 
(6S0)  after  a  painting  by  John  Van  Evck,  or  one 
of  Ms  early  followers,  now  lost,  but  of  which  several 
smaller  copies  are  preserved  in  different  collections, 
the  best-known  being  that  in  the  Museum  at 
Antwerp,  painted  in  1490,  for  Christian  d'Hondt, 
thirtieth  abbot  of  the  Oistennan  monastery  of  the 
Dune^  near  Fumes^  whose  coat  of  arms  and 
initials  it  bears.  Anothw  example,  identical  in 
size,  but  very  different  in  execution,  formerly  at 
Nantes,  and  afterwards  in  the  Sumnondt  collec- 
tion at  Aacben,  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 
Both  of  these  are  twelve  inches  high  by  six  inches 
wide,  while  the  drawing  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robinson  measureseightMuinchesbynins.  Athird 
pointii^  of  the  subject  is  said  by  Mr.  Gavalcaselle 
to  be  preserved  in  tiie  Doria  Palace  at  Rome.  The 
Virgin  is  represented  in  the  pictures  standing  in  the 
nave  of  the  church  of  the  Dunes.  She  is  clothed 
in  an  ample  mantle,  and  her  head  is  encircled  hj  a 
splendid  crown.  In  her  arms  she  bears  her  Child, 
whose  tender  limbs  are  enveloped  in  a  linen  cloth. 
He  is  in  the  act  of  blessing  His  mother,  befine 
whom  on  the  pavement  stands  a  metal  vase  con- 
taining lilies  and  other  flowers.  Through  the 
doorway  of  the  splendid  stone  rood<screen  behind 
the  Virgin  are  seen  two  angels  standing  before 
the  ehoir  lectern,  on  whicb  lies  an  open  book. 
In  the  drawing  several  of  these  details  are  omitted. 
To  the  Malcolm'  collection  belongs  an  excellent 
composition  exquisitely  drawn  in  silver^point  on 
pale  cream-coloured  prepared  ground  (660),  re- 
presenting a  Bishop  in  chasuble  and  mitre,  seated 
on  a  faldstool,  holding  a  pastoral  staff  with  the 
velum  in  his  left  hand  and  raising  the  other  in  the 
act  of  blessing,  while  beneath  his  feet  is  a  con- 
fused group  of  three  men  in  plate  armour 
struggling  and  stabbing  and  wounding  one 
another,  and  biting  uieir  fingers  in  their 
agonj.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (631),  a 
drawing  in  pen-and-bistre  from  the  same  collec- 
tion, is  a  fine  composition  by  a  follower  of  Van 
Eyek.  The  origiiud  drawing  has  faded,  uid  some 
portions  have  been,  unfortunately,  gone  over  with 
the  pen ;  some  of  the  figures,  however,  remain  in- 
tact— as,  for  instance,  the  majestic  king  who 
stands  beneath  the  stilted  archway  on  the  left, 
raising  bis  mantle  with  one  band,  and  holding 
bis  offering — a  hanap — in  the  other.  The  figure 
of  St.  Joseph,  too,  with  the  ox  and  ass  and  the 
wooden  paling  beyond,  is  capitally  drawn.  To 
Mr,  Malcolm  also  belongs  a  pretty  shaded  drawing 
in  Indian-ink  (616),  reprwenting  the  Virgin  kneel- 
ing, turned  to  the  left,  and  adoring  her  new-born 
Babe,  who  lies  on  a  corporal.  On  the  right  a  land- 
scape, with  three  shep&erds  in  the  hall-distance. 
An  interesting  sketch  in  pen-and -biatre  (612), 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  Riiaaell,  shows  us  the  in- 
terior of  a  studio  of  some  contemporary  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  The  ma8ter-p;unter  in  robe  and 
cap  is  standing  before  an  easel  turned  to  the 
left,  holding  bis  palette  and  brushes.  In  the  back- 
ground, on  the  right,  is  an  apprentice  or 
pupil  seated  on  the  floor,  drawing  on  a  board 
which  rests  against  his  knees.  A  portrait  of  an 
aged  grey  friar  (620),  his  hands  joined  in  prayer, 
lent  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  is  a  very  careful  study  from 
life  for  the  figure  of  a  donor.  The  bead  and  bands 
are  beautifully  drawn  with  the  ulver-poiot  on  a 
daric  date-gray  prepared  ground.   Beude  the  ear 
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is  ft  memorandum,  donbtHeM  1^  the  artist,  in 
miiiate  writing ;  "  d'oore  vorder  Tander  mijn."  On 
the  sleeve  u  the  indication  Natniel,  and  on  the 
haelwnmnd " aunrtniAK  [ooiR]"  bothin  a  xather 
later  aaod.  To  the  Malcolm  collection  also  be- 
longs a  tiee  of  JTeaee  (804),  drawn  with  the  pen, 
baightened  with  white  on  a  daik-fneen  prepared 
ground,  DToluiblj  one  of  a  seriee  of  illustrationa  bv 
a  clever  draughtsman  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenui 
century.  In  the  centre  Jesse  is  seen  asleep,  his 
bead  resting  on  his  left  arm,  on  a  throne  within 
a  tent,  the  cortaine  of  which  are  drawn  aside 
hj  a  prophet  and  a  Uahop.  Beyond  these, 
in  the  foreground,  are  two  other  prophets 
standing,  holding  scroUs.  The  branches  of^the  tree 
which  spring  from  Jesse's  shoulders  support  twelve 
figures  of  kings,  and  terminate  in  the  centre  aboTe 
with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Ohild.  A  PietA, 
two  figures  (005)  drawn  with  silver^point  on 
dark'grey  paper,  and  heightened  with  white,  is 
ascribed  to  Johii  Gossaert,  of  Maubeuge ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  fine  dntwing,  hut  we  do  not 
recognise  his  hand;  neither  do  we  regard  as 
belonging  to  the  Flemidi  eohotd  the  sheet  of 
studies  in  pen-and-lristre  (606),  from  the  Christ 
Ohurch  collection.  These  caieifuUy-drawn  heads 
Mpear  to  us  more  like  the  work  of  the  elder 
Holbein.  An  AdortAim  of  the  Magi,  in  silver- 
point,  heightened  with  white  on  grey  paper  (573), 
lent  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  ascribed  to  Cornelius 
Eogelbrechtsen,  is  a  good  Dutch  drawing  of 
c.  1620.  Bather  later,  perhaps,  is  a  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Andrew  (670),  lent  by  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Jack- 
son, a  charming  composition  with  great  feeling  in 
the  heads,  but  certainly  not  bv  Lake  van  Leaden, 
who  is  also  not  the  author  of  Mr.  Boupell's  silver- 
point  drawing  (670)  representing  a  Pope  seated 
with  a  cardinal  holding  a  crozier,  and  a  bishop 
Btandiog  on  his  right,  while  a  man  kneeling  in 
front  Btratchee  oat  his  hand  to  recave  a  bull  from 
the  pontic  In  the  East  Gallery  are  two  drawings 
of  no  great  merit  (6),  Irait  by  Mr.  Russell,  and 
ascribed  to  Horebout.  These  cannot  be  by  either 
tbegreatGerardHoienbaut,  painter  to  Henry VIII., 
who  died  in  1544,  or  bis  son  Luke ;  but  are  pro- 
bably by  Gerard  Luke  Horeobault,  of  Ghent, 
whose  best  work  is  a  triptych  painted  for  the 
Little  B^ttinage  in  that  town  in  1506,  and  by 
whom  there  are  several  signed  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum.  Returning  to  the  Sculpture 
Gallery,  we  find  on  our  right  a  careful  study  from 
nature  in  water-colours  by  Peler  Bruegel  (032), 
lent  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poyoter,  and  representing  a 
series  of  mills  built  across  a  stream.  Above 
bang  two  half-length  portraits  in  peD-and-bistre, 
of  the  early  German  school,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Holford,  one  (^)  very  fine  and  freely  drawn ; 
the  other  (628),  slightly  touched  wiUi  red,  is 
harder.  Of  the  drawings  attributed  to  Martin 
Sehongauer,  one  only  can  be  genuine,  tiie  design 
for  a  pastoral  staff  (000),  of  the  engraving 
after  which  (Bartsch,  voL  vi,  p.  102,  no.  106) 
there  is  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum. 
Diirer's  drawings  have  been  so  often  and  so 
cleverly  imitatra  that  one  naturally  he«tatea 
before  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  works  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  we  must  here  express  our 
regret  that  the  water-colour  drawing  of  a  dead 
bird  (672),  signed  by  one  of  hia  cleverest  imita- 
tors, Hans  Hoffmann,  and  dated  158S,  should  be 
hung  so  high  as  to  render  its  examination  im- 
possible ;  these  early  imitations  deserve  the  care- 
ful examination  of  every  collector.  One  of  the 
earliest  dated  works  here  shown  is  a  full-face 
portrait  of  a  peasant  of  Windisch  (58S)  in  pen- 
aod-lnstre,  with  washed  faaehgroand,  signed  and 
dated  1605.  Mr.  Bobinson  lends  a  Meet  contain- 
ii^  two  deigns  (606)  for  the  front  and  back  of  an 
embossed  steal  saddle-bow,  dated  1513.  The 
animals  on  the  front  are  cleverly  and  spiritedlv 
drawn,  but  there  is  awant  of  unity  m  the  idea,  which 
looks  as  if  Diirer  had  dashed  this  design  off  with- 
out much  thought.  A  group  (584)  represeotii^ 
St  Anne  aeatea,  one  hand  leating  on  an  open 
iMNik,  the  other  on  the  ahonlder  of  the  Virgin, 


who  holds  up  her  Baibe  with  both  hands,  is  a 
charming  compontion  drawn  in  pen-and-bistre 
and  waited  with  eokmr,  dated  1614;  To  the  fbl- 
lovring  year  belongs  a  portrait,  in  black  chalk,  of 
a  young  man,  head  and  bust  (609),  seen  in  three- 
quarters,  turned  to  the  right,  with  a  cap  on  his 
head.  A  pen-drawing  of  the  Good  Thief  on  the 
Cross  (590),  dated  1517,  is  lent  by  Mr.  MitcheU; 
who  also  shows  a  charming  little  head  of  a  girl  with 
long  hair  falling  in  locks  over  her  shonlcfers,  and 
an  an^  holding  a  shield  with  the  Pirkheimer 
urms,  probably  a  design  for  a  book-plate,  both  in 

eu-and-bistre  (685).  To  the  Malcolm  OollecUon 
long  two  studies  from  life,  in  silver^pomt,  of  a 
nude  figure  (687),  probably  intended  for  a  Venus. 
Christ  Church  shows  a  ver;r  fine  drawing  of  part 
of  a  compontion  wpreeenting  Th»  Death  the 
Virgin ;  hut  we  donbt  whether  this  is  Durer's 
work.  Christ  Church  also  lends  a  design  (601)  for  a 
tomb  representing  a  knight  and  lady  standing  on 
a  lion  and  dog,  of  which  other  drawinga  are  pre- 
served at  Viennaand  Florence  (P),with  which  this 
ought  to  be  compared ;  there  is  a  eertaao  heeita- 
tion  in  the  drawing  of  the  folds  of  tiie  drapery 
which  hinders  us  from  feeling  certain  as  to  ite 
being  an  original  drawing.  We  are,  however,  in- 
clined to  look  on  a  pen-drawing  from  the  same 
collection  (562)  ascribed  to  Holbein  as  being  more 
probably  by  Diirer.  The  excellent  studies  CKf  goats 
in  repose  at  the  side  of  Saturn,  and  in  the  lower 
mai^m,  remind  one  strongly  of  the  borders  in  the 
well-known  Prayer-book  of  Maximilian,  The 
figures  with,  scythes  in  the  uppM*  margin  appear, 
aa  well  as  we  could  judge,  to  be  very  clev^'lv 
drawn.  The  figure  of  a  wild  man  (605^  b^  Hol- 
bein, apparently  R  dengn  for  a  glasB-painting,  is 
hung  too  high  ;  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Malcolm,  who 
also  lends  (688)  a  beautiful  portrait  head 
and  bust  ia  profile  of  a  _youDg  man  wilfa 
long  hair,  weanng  a  cap,  delicately  drawn  with 
the  silver-point  on  pale  warm-grey  prepared  paper. 
Next  to  this  are  two  whole-length  costume- 
portraits  of  ladies  (607),  in  Indian-ink,  slightly 
touched  with  colour,  from  the  same  collection. 
Among  the  drawings  attributed  to  DUrer  ia  a  design 
for  a  fountain  (680),  dated  1531.  The  figure  of 
Apollo,  executed  in  bronze  hy  Peter  Viseber,  who 
died  in  1629,  is  preservecl  in  the  Germanic 
Museum  at  Niirnberg,  but  the  pedestal  is  alto- 
gether different.  We  must  now  conclude,  mnely 
mentioning  as  well  woith  notice  a  drawing  or 
Hans  Burgmair  (509)  for  the  Gryphon  which 
heads  the  Triumph  of  Maximilian ;  a  womided 
Landsknecht  (674),  supied  and  dated  *'  1616  £.  E. ; " 
and  a  figure  of  one  of  the  Wise  Virgins  carrying  a 
lamp  (016),  by  Nicolas  Manuel  Deutsch,  engraved 
by  him  in  1518  (Bartsch,  vol.  vii.,  p.  4(^),  a  com- 

Slete  set  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  British 
[useum.*  v.  H.  Jamb  Wbub. 


BBCEKT  CBEAStCB. 


M.  DE  LiESTiLLE  eodft  a  recent  article  in  iheGeaette 
des  Bt<mx-Arta,  in  which  the  pottery  and  poree- 
liun  at  the  late  Exhibition  in  Paris  are  passed 
under  rapid  but  brilliant  review,  with  this  query : 
Mate  ne  eerons-noiu  done  gue  Vdge  de  copateef 
I  think  we  may  safely  answer,  "  We  are  thia  and 
something  more."  It  ia  true  that  originality  is 
not  the  note  of  any  kind  of  art  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  imitation  is ;  but  it  is  imitation 
nuunly  of  a  worthy  kind.  All  arte  appear  to  have 
come  to  a  block,  and  we  must  needs  back  to 
find  out  whether  the  end  of  the  road  is  reached, 
or  whether  we  have  lost  our  way.  So  all  styles 
are  tried  and  old  paths  opened  up  again,  and  the 
result  is  that,  if  we  do  not  get  much  farther,  we 


*  Id  consequence  of  the  irregnlar  delivery  of  the 
post,  my  flnt  notice  was  printed  without  my  correetionB, 
and  contains  several  errors,  one  of  which  is  of  some 
importance -for  "and  Tie  Ferr^,"  nsA  "but  7^ 
Ferry,  aa  able  drawing  in  Indian-ink,  bebnging  to 
Xr.  Knowles,  ia  a  signed  work  of  the  elder  Dooosid 
de  Kming." 


obtain  an  intunate  knowledge  of  the  counui 
which  has  been  enlored  by  the  ^loneen  of  oi 
— knowledge  which  ia  invalaftble  if  it  only  teitj 
us  to  nndeiataad  and  appreeiftte  their  labour. 

And  this  seema  to  be  the  bodneia  to  whidi  th 
ninetenth  onitury  has  hem  set  or  has  sat  itsdf» 
to  learn  all  that  is  to  be  learnt  before  it  be  too  lata 
to  reeeue  every  relic  of  past  ages  ;  to  take  tioA 
as  it  wen,  of  its  property  as  their  heir,  and  n 
cover  all  rights  and  cUima  wbich  the  negligiena 
of  our  anc»tors  has  suffered  to  lapse ;  to  restog 
it  all  to  good  condition  and  hand  it  over  with  i 
full  and  complete  inventory  to  the  next  generatioi 
Not  so  much  copyists,  then,  I  think,  shall  m 
appear  to  posterity,  as  reatoren,  reproducers,  n 
coverera,  seekers  a^er  knowledge  and  beauty. 

Looked  upon  from  this  point  of  view,  the  un 

Erecedented  activity  wbich  has  been  shown  o 
ite  years  in  England  and  on  tbe  Continent  in  ^ 
ducing  what  are  little  more  tban  imitation 
of  ancient  ceramic  work  cannot  be  said  ts 
have  been  barren  of  valuable  results.  Then 
have  been  many  recoveriea  of  processes  rap- 
posed  to  be  lost;  scarcely  a  paste  or  a  glaze  or  ti 
refiet  but  baa  been  suocessfuUy  imitatnl ;  indeed,! 
the  whole  progress  of  ceiamio  art  from  the  eaitiestj 
time  in  ail  countries  might  be  illustrated  woili 
of  European  potters  in  the  laat  few  years.  All, 
have  had  their  turn :  Majolica,  with  its  gorgeoos 
coburs,  Hispano-Mores^ne  with  its  metallic  lustre, 
Persian  and  Rhodian  with  their  bold  and  brilliant 
designs,  Chinese  and  Japanese  of  all  kinds.  If  the : 
next  age  have  an  original  turn  it  will  at  least  have 
at  command  such  resources  aa  no  other  has  em 
had :  and  if  it  be  not  original  there  will  be  little 
left  for  it  to  do  except  to  reproduce  raproducUoss. 

Nevertheless  these  modem  works,  imitative  u 
they  are,  are  a  great  advance  in  tbe  direction  o( 
pure  and  good  taste  on  Uie  hybrid  prodocticnii 
which  they  have  snpereeded. 

But  they  are  not  all  pnrelr  imitatira  There 
are  degrees  and  kinds  of  imitation  as  of  every- 
thing else,  and  there  ia  a  wide  differeoee  between 
the  frank  copy  of  a  Pernan  bottle  by  M.  Deck 
of  Paris,  or  Messrs.  Minton,  the  applicatioD  of  a 
similar  design  by  Messra.  Doulton,  and  a  bllUlde^ 
ing  imitation  by  an  inferior  factory :  the  first  ii  a 
masterpiece  of  technical  work,  a  reproduction,  tbg 
perfection  of  which  is  only  spoilt  by  overbnl- 
liance  ;  the  second  is  a  step  nearer  to  orif^naliiy- 
requiring  higher  mental  qualities  for  its  produc- 
tion, preserving  the  beantv  of  design  and  fonu. 
and  altering  the  scale  of  colour  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  peculiar  faluric ;  the  third  is  naeleas  u 
not  mischievous. 

Yet,  in  speaking  of  in'erior  factories,  I  do  not 
mean  those  vrfaich  produce  cheap  but  good  work) 
likeStValery,  I)unmore,HeiIcrc»8,  or  Copenhagen, 
where  the  njnoduotion  of  classic  and  Orieotu 
forme  in  terracotte  and  glazed  earthenware  » 
carried  on  witii  great  simpUeity  but  such  care  sa 
to  grace  of  form  that  for  a  few  shilling  the 
poorest  person  can  become  the  possessor  ot  a  lev 
omamwits  or  useful  articles  which  are  more  iru  J 
beautiful  than  any  which  our  grand&thers  could 
have  procured  for  as  many  pounds. 

But  England  as  well  as  France  can  claim  title 
to  work  more  original  in  desijgn  and  execution 
than  the  copying  or  adaptation  of  an  Aeiatic 
design.  The  exquisite  plaques  and 
Messrs.  Minton,  decorated  with  groups  ^'^f^ 
in  white  paste,  on  a  coloured  ground,  are,  indew, 
but  an  application  to  porcelain  of  Wedgwoodi 
jasper  ware,  which  was  itself  borrowed  from  tne 
Portland  Vase ;  but  does  oripnality  in  any  art  now 
go  really  mnoh  further  than  this  P  At  about  ue 
same  diatance  from  direct  imitation  may  be  pl«M 
those  beautiful  figurea  from  Worcester  of  delicate 
ivory  tint  with  drapeir  of  bronse  and  gold,  btui 
further  stand  many  of  Doulton's  pieces  «  '*^°t' 
ware,  which  are,  indeed,  based  upon  the  old  urM 
de  FlandreB,but  which,  beside  being  covered  wiW 
delicate  tints  of  plum  and  olive,  piek  and  mn»- 
mon,  such  as  tiie  Flemish  workers  never  kiww. 
•ra  deotnated  1^  artists  of  each  undoubted  onginu 
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laiparelj  English  gsniiu  as  Mibs  Barlow  and 
jb.  mworth.  If  we  turn  from  the  stoneware  to 
rat  is  called  Lambeth  Faience,  we,  if  not  in  the 
ifaeoM  of  SQch  high  art,  approach  eTen  eloeer  to 
*hii  is  new.  Then  eUwant  vases  may  not  be 
i>n^  in  dagb,  lot  their  ctoeomtion  with  alightlj 
•:3Tcntii)iiuiied  itiseB  and  lilies,  and  other  flowers 
ji  rieb  ud  nried  tones  of  extjniaitely  hannonions 
ttiiai,  owes  its  beauty  to  no  imitation  or  adapts^ 
:ji  ofpreTiooB  work. 

To  Fnsce,  beeide  masy  other  inventions  in 
.Ynmies,  we  owe  one  of  a  high  order  of  ori^n- 
idn— vii.,  the  painting  on  potterr  with  a  brush 

-  "il  'with  pounded  clay  mixed  with  colour. 
Ttt  deeontiona  (birds,  nowers,  &c.)  Uius  pro- 
■tvedUTe  an  effect  between  scolpture  and  palnt- 
>;;,«^  painting  with  a  very  thick  impatto. 
lib  CMKH,  thon^  destructive  of  definiteness  of 
■  •.iiic*,bs  a  richness  and  solidi^  all  iU  own. 
fife  mei  of  this  character  are  produced  b^ 
Mde-t  HsYilsnd  and  M.  Landry,  and  their  imi- 
L-.e.  A  somewhat  nnular  proceas  has  also  been 
.jlifodeDtly  attempted  at  Sarreguemines  with 
.iiTitrikiiigBaoceas, 

VTe  htva  do  space  to  mention  here  the  thotuand- 
sktie  inventions  of  a  scientific  and  mechanical 
.rJitr  thin  of  an  artastie  kind  which  have  within 
'jj  !ut  few  years  rewarded  the  industry  and 
'.'^Drct  employed  in  ceramic  manufacture,  but 
js  »t  l«3at  demanda  notice  even  here — viz.,  the 
\->A<stiaa,  U.  I>eck,  of  a  gold  ground  under 
'bifke.  The  application  of  gold  over  the  glaze, 
biw^tr beautifully  done,  is  a  disfigurement  and  a 
iiHn-^,  deetroyiDgf  two  of  the  most  character- 
,<:!-  ipajties  of  porcelain,  brilliancy  of  surface, 
:-]iociditT  of  paste.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
•'■jt  bvtttion  comes  so  late,  as  a  gold  ground  was 
3^  liT  the  early  enaiueUists. 

Y<r.  thoK  who  aro  interested  in  the  progress  of 
'  noie  lit  to  the  latest  date  I  cannot  do  better 
:  ta  nebmmDd  them  to  the  article  by  M.  de 
MiB^  \rm  which  I  quoted  at  the  Iwf^niug 
[ 'm,  vlxn  I  luve  intentionallv  confined 
DTjelltosd^  and  works  which  he  has  but 
Wbtlr  dioeed  it.    Unfortunately,  we  have  no 
Kibihtioii  in  London  where  the  subject  can  be 
M!i.<&rtonJr  itadied,  but  much  ni^  be  done  by 
;**rii^  ia  at  shop-windowa,  and  by  a  visit  to 
°scfi  »tibliihiiients  as  those  of  Messrs,  Mortlock, 
^iwlt  nod  Phillips.   There  they  may  study  the 
!««  lehieTeiuenta  of  Minions  and  Worcester, 
^'e^wood  aad  Copeland ;  and  if  they  wish  to  see 
» fine  (oUectioii  of  Doulton  ware,  let  them  visit 
:be  Winter  Exhibition  of  Messrs.  Howell  and 
.'iata,  where,  in  addition,  they  will  have  a  varied 
*«!  oudfl  up  of  scraps  from  the  Paris  Ex- 
i^titioa  tad  a  few  titbits  of  "  real  old  "  Ohineae. 

alN,  many  be  seen  the  worii  of  ladies — 
timr  tad  prafesrional  —  to  the  bean^  and 
"Viblity  of  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
AT  attention  again  so  soon, 
•^s  the  lesolt  of  a  careful  survey  of  rsoent 
art,  it  seems  to  me  to  show  as  mudi 
/■.nniiitr  as  any  other,  especially  as  from  the 
iKvmiD,:  pottery  has  been  an  imitative  art,  to 
x.)4  c>,Dttoned  vitality  exchange  of  design  has 
'*oilai.tst  as  necessary  as  exchange  of  thought 
nt:ooil  life.    But  originality  is  indeed  scarce 

-  fl^iiB,  tnd  we  cannot  wonder  at  it  if  we 
•-iier  that  science  demolishes  the  title  of  all 

tw  novelty  except  her  own  inventions,  and 
Xiture  herself  has  left  off  all  elTorta  m  this 
-•■-iioii  for  some  thousHnds  of  years. 

W.  OOSHO  MoSKHOinBE, 


"3  aTALKim  Of  TBI  5A.TI0irAL  SAXXEBT. 

m. 


t  aiiiL*  boB  reference  to  the  painter's  alleged  row- 
m  EofiUnd.  Habuae,  whose  birthday  is  nn- 


entered  themiild  of  Antwerp  in  1603,  fol- 
■  vel  bu  pitran,  Hulip  of  Burgundy,  to  Italy  in 


1606,  returned  to  the  Netherlands  abont  1609, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death  in  1632  never 
apparentiy  left  his  native  country.  His  ponti<Hi 
in  the  house  of  an  influential  pzince  ^ve  him 
rare  opportunities  for  obtaining  commiasions.  He 
was  employed  by  Margaret  of  Austria  and 
Ohristian  U.  of  Denmark,  but  he  was  unknown 
to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  it  ia  but 
ignoring  the  laboors  of  Geoi^  Scharf  and  other 
antiquaries  to  maintain  that  Hafause  vinted  the 
British  Isles. 

The  life  of  Mantegna  requires  modified  treat- 
ment also,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  that 
modem  authorities,  chiefly  Engliui,  should  be  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  it.  -  No  doubt  it  ia  true  that 
Mantua  was'  sacked  in  1680 ;  but  it  was  not  in 
consequence  of  the  sack  that  the  Oonzaga  collec- 
tions were  dispersed  and  the  Triamph*  cast 
away  in  England.  Thd  Triiimpht  were  sold  with 
the  rest  of  the  Mantuan  art  treasures  to  Daniel 
Nys  in  1628,  and  they  were  in  E^land  before  the 
capture  of  Mantua  in  16S0.  More  pardonable, 
hut  not  m<nre  Ixue,  is  the  statement  that  filantegna 
married  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Nuvolosi.  It 
should  be  stated  also  that  the  master  entered  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  Oonzaga  in  1460,  and  not 
in  1468. 

With  Masacdo  criticism  has  been  so  busy  of 
late  that  a  correct  chronology  is  now  easily  attain- 
able. He  was  not  bom  in  1402,  nor  did  he  die  ia 
1429.  His  birthday  is  December  21,  1401,  the 
year  of  his  death  at  Kome  1428.  He  wasemployed 
in  the  Braocacci  chapel  for  four,  not  two,  years — 
i.e.,  from  1423  to  1427.  But  it  would  be  well 
perhaps  to  expunge  the  life  of  Masaccio,  since  the 
catalogue  admits  that  there  ia  no  work  of  his  in 
the  National  Gallery. 

Blunders  in  respect  of  Quintin  Matsys  are 
scarcely  pardonable,  considering  that  few  painters 
have  been  more  carefully  studied  by  local  his- 
torians. He  is  said  in  the  catalogue  to  have 
changed  his  residence  &om  Lmvain  to  Antwerp 
in  14b0,  and  to  have  died  in  1630.  But  he  only 
caused  his  name  to  be  registered  in  the  Antwerp 
guild  in  1491,  and  he  only  left  Louvain  for 
Antwerp  in  1497.  His  death  occurred  in  1631. 
Of  the  two  specimens  here  assigned  to  him  one  is 
genuine.  The  Money  Outngtra  is  a  fine  example 
of  Marinus  of  Zierickzee,  whose  pictures  at 
Munich,  Dresden,  and  Madrid  are  well  authenti- 
cated by  dates  and  signatures. 

The  catalogue,  aa  Mr.  Richter  truly  observed, 
has  judiciously  reduced  the  number  of  genuine 
Memlings  from  four  to  one;  but  it  might  have 
done  more,  and  ascribed  to  its  true  source  the  por- 
trait of  1462,  which  is  clearly  by  Dierick  Bouts. 
A  few  lines  might  also  be  inserted  stating  that  the 
portrait  belong  to  the  Aders  and  Rogers  collec- 
tions before  it  came  into  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wynn  Ellis. 

A  good  many  facts  have  been  exhumed  and 
published  respecting  Mazzolino  da  Ferrara,  which 
should  not  be  omitted  in  future.  Thus,  we  know 
that  Mazzolino  made  his  will  in  penculo  mortin  on 
Septoaiber  27,  1528;  and  if,  as  we  may  believe, 
he  then  died  of  the  plague  aged,  according  to 
Baruflaldi,  forty-nine,  he  was  bom  in  1478  and  not 
in  1481.  His  pnictice  at  Ferrara  commences,  so 
far  as  we  can  prove  it,  in  1608.  It  closes  with 
the  Circutncmon  of  1520  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery 
at  Vienna. 

It  is  an  error  to  say  "  that  scarcely  anything  is 
known  of  Gabriel  Metzu's  life."  He  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1030,  fifteen  years  later  than  the  cata- 
logue date.  He  was  admitted  into  the  guild  of 
Leyden  on  March  13, 1648 ;  a  burgess  of  Amster- 
dam on  January  9, 1660.  There  are  dates  on  his 
pictures  as  late  as  1607.  Here  follows  a  short  list 
of  Inrtba  and  drnths,  corrscting  those  of  the  cata- 
logue:— 

Oarlo  Maratta  was  bom  on  the  18th,  not  the 
IStii,  of  May,  1626. 

Frans  van  Mieria  was  bom  on  the  16th,  not  the 
6tii  of  April,  1636. 

Monn  00  was  bom  in  1486|  not  in  1484. 


Isaac  Ostade  was  bom  in  1649  at  Harlem,  not 
in  1667  at  Amsterdam. 

Franeeico  Ubrone  was  born  in  1478,  not  in 
1474. 

Bonanioo  waa  bom  betw^  1484  and  1487, 
not  in  1480. 
Jan  Weenix  was  bom  in  1640,  not  in  1644. 
^lip  WouTOrman  was  bom  in  Hay,  1619,  not 

in  1620. 

Oomelis  Poelenburg  died  in  Augost,  1667,  not 
in  1666. 

Oosimo  Rosselli  died  on  January  7, 1507. 

Signorelli  died  in  November  or  Deosmber,  1623. 

Jacob  Riiysdael  died  on  March  14,  168S,  not 
November  16, 1681. 

Paolo  Uecelli  died  on  December  11, 1476,  not 
in  1479. 

Bartolommeo  Montagna  was  but  a  short-lived 
artist,  if  it  be  true  that  his  pictures  range  &om 
1409  to  1607.  The  dates  on  his  pictures  really 
extend  from  1487  to  1522.  He  was  the  son  of  one 
Antonio,  of  Orzinuovo ;  died  on  October  11, 162S ; 
and  left  behind  him  a  son,  not  a  brother,  named 
Benedetto. 

An  early  picture  by  Antony  More  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  displays  this  master's  maimer  in  1544:  a 
portrait  in  the  Brussels  Qallerv  shows  how  he 
painted  in  1676.  More  entered  the  Antwerp  guld 
m  1647.  Ha  was  sent  to  Fortogal  and  Spain  by 
order  ofOharieaV.  in  1560.  In  1560  he  took  the 
freedom  oiHie  guild  of  Utrecht ;  and  he  letnmed 
in  1672  to  Antwerp,  where  he  died  between  1676 
and  1678.  The  dates  in  the  catalogue  must  be 
changed  to  suit  the  forcing  chronology. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Orcagna 
died  in  1368  and  not  in  1376 ;  and  if,  as  alle^, 
be  was  sixty  at  his  death,  his  birthday  must  &Il 
in  1308.  His  &ther  was  not  a  goldsmith,  nor  did 
he  learn  sculpture  from  Andrea  Pisano.  His  pro- 
fession was  mat  of  a  painter,  which  is  proved  by 
his  r^stry  in  the  Florentine  painters'  guild  in  1343. 
In  1362  he  passed  for  mastership  in  the  guild  of 
stonecutters.  It  ia  altc^ther  a  mistake  to  assign 
to  him  the  Triumph  of  Death  in  the  Oampo  Santo 
of  Pisa,  the  design  of  the  church  of  Orsanmichele, 
or  the  plana  of  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  at  Florence. 
The  Loggia  was  not  begun  till  mght  yeue  after 
Orcagna's  death.  Nardo  is  the  diminutive  fbr 
Leonardo,  not  Benudo.  Jacopo,  Oreagna's 
brothw,  never  practised  as  a  sculptor.  On  tiiese 
points  the  catalogue  requires  revision. 

The  catalogue  asserts  "that  nothing  more  is 
known  of  Giovanni  Oriolo  than  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  inscription  on  the  picture  at  the  National 
Gallery."  Yet  there  are  records  in  print  which 
reveal  the  existence  of  Oriolo  at  Faenza  from  1449 
to  1461. 

It  will  be  neceasary  to  modify  many  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  catalogue  with  reference  to 
Bernard  van  Orley.  Tbia  celebrated  man  was  the 
son  of  Valentine  van  Orlej,  an  artist,  who  began 
life  at  Antwerp  in  1512.  Bernard  was  appointed 
painter  to  Margaret  of  Austria  in  1618,  He  whs 
convicted  of  heresy  and  deprived  of  his  place  in 
1627.  Mary  of  Ilungary  restored  him  to  favour 
in  1532.  ^here  is  evidence  in  his  works  that  he 
visited  Italy  and  studied  in  the  schools  of  Milan ; 
but  testimony  is  wanting  to  confirm  the  statement 
first  made  by  De  Piles  that  he  went  to  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Raphael  and  superintended  the  manu- 
facture of  arras  from  Raphael's  cartoons. 

Some  rays  of  light  have  lately  been  thrown 
upon  the  life  of  Ortolano.  His  name  is  Johannes 
Baptists,  and  he  was  the  son  of  one  Francesco  de 
Bsnevenuto.  He  was  living  and  painting  at 
Ferrara  between  1512  and  1524. 

There  is  some  importance  in  the  fact  not  stated 
in  the  catalogue  that,  besides  the  104  pictures 
of  Isaac  Ostade  bearing  dates  from  1G40  to  1(378, 
there  are  thirty  more  by  the  same  artist  in  public 
and  private  collections  with  dates  from  1032  to 
1639. 

It  is  peasant  to  see  that  Pacchia  at  last  gets 
the  credit  of  having  painted^a  picture  hitherto 
cataloged  as  a  work  of  ^teolHUeUon  |B#t  it 
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would  have  been  proper  to  name  the  author  vho 
made  this  change  poBsible. 

Vittoze  Pisano  "  ia  lappoaed  to  have  died  in  or 
about  14fil.''  Since  1871,  at  least,  it  haa  been 
aaoertained  that  this  master  was  painting  for  the 
Dnke  of  Futara  in  1466. 

To  sustain  the  assertioo  "that  Pordenone's 
works  axe  scarce  "  is  nowadays  impossible.  Oot- 
taeeUi  is  not  the  name  of  Poraenone's  mother,  hut 
tbat  of  a  tQIi^  in  vh&^  Pwdenone  was  bom. 

J,  A.  Gbowb. 


TEX  nrpiwtTHT.  GERKAir  ABCHABQLOeZOJhL 
UTBTITUTB  UT  BOMB. 

Thb  first  of  the  ordinaiy  meetings  of  the  Imperial 
Garman  Archaeological  Institute  was  held  on 
Fdday,  December  20,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
discourses  of  Dr.  Helbi^,  Prof.  BormaQD,  and 
Oommendatore  Giambattista  de'  Bossi. 

Dr.  Helbig  commenced  the  proceediDgs  by  ex- 
hibiting an  amphora  discovered  in  the  necropolis 
of  Orrieto  hy  the  indefatigable  explorer,  Rieardo 
IVlancini.  This  amphora,  decorated  with  red 
figures  in  a  severe  style,  bears  on  the  upper  side 
the  representation  of  a  man  dressed  in  a  long 
chiton,  his  hair  bound  with  a  fillet,  holding  a  lyre 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  parasol  in  his  .left 
Endeavouring  to  identify  the  person  represented. 
Dr.  Hell^  dedued  it  to  be  not  improbably  the 
poet  Anaoreon,  whose  name  and  costume  were 
well  known  to  the  potters  of  Attica,  from  whose 
workahops  issued  the  amphora  brought  to  l^ht  at 
the  ancient  necropolis  of  Volsinium  Vetus.  He 
mentioned  the  Oampanian  vase,  the  deBciiption  of 
which  was  publish^  by  Jahn,  on  which  the  same 
poet  is  represented,  and  concluded  that  the  fact 
of  the  figure  being  depicted  with  a  parasol 
ought  not  to  militate  against  the  supposition-, 
sinc&  while  such  an  article  of  costume  was 
peculiar  to  women  in  Attica,  in  that  island  in 
which  the  celebrated  poet  lived  parasols  were  also 
carried  hy  men,  as  some  writers  declare. 

After  this  amphora.  Dr.  Helbig  presented  to 
the  audience  a  beautiful  kyliz,  on  which  is  re- 
peated in  extremely  small  proportions  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  destruction  of  the  Lemaean 
Hydra.  It  Ib  an  archaic  design,  bat  eoold  not 
have  been  executed  with  greater  delicacy.  Her- 
enlee,  as  usual,  is  repreeented  with  a  lion's  shin, 
which  covers  his  head.  Several  uf  the  monster's 
nocks  are  already  cut  down,  but  others  are  dart- 
ing towards  the  nero  in  an  alarming  manner.  It 
is  natural  that  the  work  should  be  so  highly 
finished,  nnee  it  issued  from  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  most  fiunoas  mastera  of  the  art  It  beats  the 
inscription 

NipOZeENEX  ME  EROtHZEN 
XAIPE 

Dr.  HelUg  called  attention  of  the  audience  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  the  potter  is 
written,  the  Q  being  used  in  place  of  the  jc,  which 
assists  in  determining  with  greater  accuracy  the 
age  of  the  object  under  discussion.  But  it  is  a 
more  important  &ct  that  upon  the  other  side 
the  same  inscription  is  repeated,  the  name  alone 
bong  altered.  This  is  that  of  another  potter,  who 
in  another  vase  appears  as  the  companion  of  the 
6mou8  Nikostheoes. 

Dr.  Helbig  then  brought  forward  a  candelabrum, 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orbetello, 
which  presents  a  variation  from  the  candelabra 
found  in  the  fields  of  Volsena,  and  most 
abundantly  in  the  territory  of  Montefiascone. 
They  generally  represent  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  on 
which  18  a  nest  with  the  young  lards,  the  nest  being 
the  receptacle  intended  to  contain  the  light  Up 
the  tmnk  of  tiia  tree  climbs  a  fox,  bent  on  the 
destroetion  of  the  little  brood.  Here  we  have, 
in  place  of  the  fox,  a  boy  climbing  up  the  trunk, 
as  the  peasant  climbs  the  tree  of  the  "  cuccogna," 
graapit^  in  his  hand  a  lance,  to  attack  a  serpent 
twined  about  the  summit  of  the  tree.  The  work 
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is  sufficiently  well  finished.  Beneath  the  coating 
oi  patina  may  be  seem  the  omamenta  intmded  to 
impart  more  nau^  to  this  object 

Prof.  Bormann,  who  had  just  returned  from  an 
excumon  into  Umbri»-^iuidertakeu  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  examining  the  stones  discovered  there,  as 
ne  is  employed  upon  that  volume  of  the  Cbnms 
which  comprehends  the  inscriptions  of  Umbria 
and  Etruria — gave  a  learned  discourse  upon  an 
archaic  stone  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Spoleto. 
Prof.  Oori  has  already  described  this  stone,  bat 
with  a  variation  which  it  was  important  to  coirect 
Mention 'was  made  therein  of  an  edict  for  the 
protection  of  a  sacred  wood,  forbidding  anyone  to 
violate  its  precincts,  or  to  carry  timber  away  from 
it,  dther  piled  on  wagons  or  borne  on  the 
shoulders ;  and  ordaimng  that  no  trunk  or  bough 
should  be  cut,  except  on  that  day  of  the  year  on 
which  the  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  i^rmsnn 
hence  drew  matter  for  the  illustration  of  the  rites 
which  were  attached  to  the  worship  of  sacred 
woods,  and  in  illustrating  the  new  inscription  be 
also  illustratod  some  passages  of  the  song  of  the 
jPVsfTM  j^vdbu  which  spMk  of  the  ptamlaria  of 
the  luetu  (jeoe  (fios.  This,  as  everyone  knows,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated,  and  stood  on  the  road 
beyond  Porta  Portese,  at  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Magliana  railway  station,  on  the  Civittl 
Vecchia  railroad.  Afterwards  discussing  the 
grammatical  forms,  Bormann  made  some  useful 
reBections  on  the  forms  of  the  cases,  and  on  those 
of  the  imperative  ("violatod,"  "ceditod,"  near 
**  efferto  ")}  and  contended  by  comparing  this  stone, 
for  grammatical  reasons,  with  the  more  im- 
portant archaic  stones  enumerated  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Corput, 

Oommendatore  Giambattista  de'  Rossi  also 
brought  forward  an  inscription,  saying  that  if  not 
as  important  as  the  one  so  well  described  by 
Bormann,  it  nevertheless  had  a  near  connexion 
with  it.  The  object  under  discussion  was  a  stone 
on  which  mention  was  made  of  a  lacua  facer,  and 
which  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Spoleto.  De' 
Bosri  did  nol^  however,  attempt  to  give  a  fall  ex- 
planation of  it,  but  rather  directed  Bormann's 
attention  to  it,  so  that  in  another  exeurnon  into 
Umbria  he  might  see  the  original,  and  verify  the 
reading  of  many  points  which  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  impression  in  plaster.  Although  the 
learned  Oommendatore  thus  to  a  certain  extent 
declined  enlarging  on  the  subject,  he  nevertheless, 
taking  the  opportunity  afforded  by  some  passaffee 
of  the  stone  the  reading  of  which  is  certain,  de- 
livered an  excellent  discourse.  This  inscription 
apeaks  of  a  "Lucus  Deae  Bonae,"  into  which  per- 
mission is  given  to  men  to  entor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifVing  and  cleansing  it  (remun- 
dare).  De'  Rossi,  speaking  briefly  on  the 
worship  of  this  goddess,  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  particular  conces- 
sion, given  by  the  authority  of  the  priestess, 
who  must  have  been  the  wife  of  the  head  of  the 
State  and  the  mnnicipalitT^.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  more  famous  luaa  of  the  Dea  Bona — that, 
namely,  which  stood  near  Albano,  not  &r  from 
the  spot  where  Publius  Olodius  was  murdered. 
Demonstrating  that  a  sacdlum  in  the  sacred 
wood,  rather  than  a  great  temple,  was  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  goddess,  he  dismisses  as 
erroneous  the  opinion  of  those  topc^raphers  who 
think  that  the  remains  of  this  temple  of  the  Dea 
Bona  are  to  be  recognised  in  some  ruins  on  the 
Via  Appia,  which,  from  recent  researches  made  by 
De'  Rossi  and  De'  Lanciani,  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility bave  formed  part  of  a  temple.  The  cele- 
brity attached  to  the  place  could  not  have 
depended  on  the  existence  of  a  lar^  building,  but 
on  the  murder  of  Publius  Clodius,  who  by  a 
strange  coincidence  met  vrith  his  death  before 
the  lueu$  of  the  goddess,  to  whom  he  had  given 
ofl'ence  by  assuming  a  woman's  dress  in  order  to 
penetrate  into  the  wood,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion by  Cict-ro  in  his  oration  pro  Milone.  De* 
Rossi  terminated  his  discourse  by  mentioning 
other  stones  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
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Dea  Bona,  and  an  African  stone,  on  which 
mentioned  the  wtnahip  of  the  Doa  TeUus,  in 
wludi  the  adoration  of  the  Dea  Bona  was  resolvt 
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Ah  elaborate  moving  of  the  ptntrait  of  Erasmq 
by  Holbein,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  jewels  i 
the  Museum  at  Basle,  has  just  been  eompleti 
by  the  distinguished  Swiss  enmver  Friediii 
Weber,   The  engraving  is  of  about  the  size 
the  original,  and  has  been  carried  out  with  d 
same  exact  attention  to  the  rendering  of  mind 
detul  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  enormoi 
popularity  of  the  engravii^  of  Holbnu's  portia 
of  Bonifacius  Amerbacb,  published  hj  ^'ebi 
about  three  years  ago. 

Iir  addition  to  the  works  by  modem  painty 
recentiy  added  to  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  alrea^l 
noted  in  these  pages,  the  purchases  for  ths  preaeri 
year  include  sev^d  important  examples  of  the  m 
masters.  The  principal  of  these  are: — HciyFan^ 
M^t^;na,  from  the  Eastlake  collection ;  PartriA 
of  ^  WiU  of  BurffomagUr  Bicker,  Van  id 
Hdst  (tltu  work  is  the  companion  to  tbij 
husband's  portrut  in  the  Royal  Mossnm  a 
Amsterdam) ;  a  St.  C^rtttopher,  by  MemtioeJ 
which  had  previously  passed  from  the  Eliu. 
collection  at  Amsterdam  to  that  of  Bulil  b' 
Cologne ;  and  a  lane  Jan  Steen,  The  SxpuUmi 
of  Hagar.  A  fine  Roman  mosaic  pavement,  tmi  '■ 
marble  torsos,  and  a  collection  of  bronzes,  nine^ 
four  in  number,  have  also  been  acquired  for  ue 
department  of  classical  antiquities.  The  mosue 
pavement  was  uncovered,  in  1871,  in  the  bsths  on 
the  sea  shore,  between  Santo  Marinella  and  Saute. 
Severe,  not  far  from  Oiviti  Vecchia.  The  {rreftt 
central  department  exhibits  the  "Triumph  of 
Bacchus,"  and  is  accompanied  by  thirty-two 
smaller  divisions,  filled  in  with  embleniB  of  the 
god.  One  of  the  torsos  is  of  Creek  woricmanBhip, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  Eros. 
The  bronze  collection  has  been  purchssed  fiom 
the  Boouai  dnler  Martinetti,  and  represents  tot 
various  styles  and  important  aources.  Alexandiia 
in  £gypt  furnishes  two  of  the  most  ranaitaUe 
pieces,  said  to  be  atatuettee  of  Bera^  and  Venui. 

GaxiT  he«tation  existe  among  Plviman  srtiitt, 
and  espedally  among  those  who  have  distii^riu^ 
themselves  bv  their  battle-pieces,  as  to  whether 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  take  part  in  the  Inlo- 
national  Art  Exhibition  at  Munich  in  July  oeit. 
M.  de  NeuviUe  and  M.  Edouard  Detaille  ha\-e 
both  received  visits  from  a  Gorman  painter,  Ilerr 
Ih-andt,  commissioned  apparentiy  to  sound  them 
on  this  point  •,  from  botn  the  messenger  receired 
the  same  evasive  answer,  that  "  on  so  delicate_a 
question  they  must  first  consult  th^  comrades." 

Ths  works  connected  with  the  drainage  of  t^e 
Tiber  have,  as  was  feared,  serioudy  shaken  the 
foundations  of  the  Famesina,  and  Raphael's  pre- 
cious freacoee  are  threatened  vrith  destnidioa 
It  is  welcome  news  that  both  the  Governmeni 
and  the  municipalitv  have  despatched  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  report  hoii 
these  inestimable  art-treasures  may  be  preeervec 
to  the  world. 

Thb  sale  of  the  works  and  collection  of  en- 
gravings left  by  the  Belgian  pamter  Madou  tooli 
place  last  month,  and  was  eminentiy  successful 
the  prices  reached  being  higher  than  even  hie  mosi 
devoted  admirers  had  tbought  probable,  for  now 
of  the  master's  great  psintingB  were  included  u 
this  sale.  It  consisted,  indeed,  almost  entuely  o 
sketebes,  water-colour  drawingSj  and  studies  w 
well-known  pictures,  all  of  which  were  e^n] 
acquired  at  very  high  prices.  Thus,  the  fimfiOf< 
sketeh  for  the  Coup  de  TEtrier,  a  work  in  tl» 
Brussds  Gallery,  fetched  80,000  fr. ;  and  that  foi 
the  TrouUe-fete,  another  work  in  the  >aUonfl 
Museum,  16,000  fr.  The  BeljpaD  Govemmeni 
have  also  paid  36,000  fr.  for  a  beautiful  sketch  o 
the  FHe  ou  Ot^^,  |KP letive  Irhich  has  alway 
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anked  as  Madou's  chef-tCceuvre.  A.  Dumber  of 
null  derigsa  in  poicil  laft  by  thu  arlut  were 
also  much  aongfat  after,  a  series  of  twelve  of  these 
Cor  S^M  ft. ;  while  a  nngle  drawing  of 
the  ^effe  of  OaUnd,  one  of  the  few  historical 
Mbieets  treated  by  Madou,  fetched  1,660  & 
Beode  Ida  own  works,  Hadou  l«[t  an  intenstaiig 
«oUectiMi  c€  prints,  mostly  of  Ihe  eighteenth  oui- 
tuiT,  and  thflw  wao  fannd  eager  parchasers. 
Among  them  were  aercaiteen  Tolomes  of  the 
Jmnul  At  Modmf  dating  from  the  first  years  of 
the  present  century.  These  Talimble  records  of 
costume  were  bought  by  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale 
fcr  000  fr. ;  and  a  series  of  etchings  representiiig 
the  national  coetomes  of  Holland  for  S80  ft. 
.Vltcgether,  the  sale  realised  200,000  a  much 
sum  than  was  anticipated,  and  a  remarkable 

•  v.  considering  that  there  were  no  wtaka  of  im- 
^crance  in  it. 

Id  Etching  Soaetr  of  Weimar  have  lately 
f:ijihed  their  second  yearly  Album.  It  con- 
XX  fourteen  etchings,  the  figure  oompoutions 
femg  by  Linning,  Strays,  and  Friedrich,  and  the 
jaiaeapee  by  Hagen,  Gleichen,  Raaawurm, 
Weiehbeiger,  and  others,  including  the  distin- 
;::ri£h£d  animal-painter  Albert  Brendel,  whose 
death  was  lately  reported  as  baring  taken  place  at 
Bsrlsioa.  This  tuented  artist,  who  returned  to 
(jenaany  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-German  war, 
it,  «e  are  happy  to  say,  still  living.  He  now 
ucntpee  the  post  of  professor  in  the  Weimar  Art 
JiAxL  His  oonbibutions  to  the  Album  of  the 
Etdbisg  Sodety  are  about  the  best  things  in  it. 

Fti.vs  Dbfresqer  and  Gabriel  Bfax  have  been 
ip^icted  professors  at  the  Munich  Academy. 

AJKI58  tiie  French  gift-books  published  this 
fttssm  may  be  mentioned  as  standmg  in  artistic 
vHth  beyond  most  others  the  second  edititm  of 
Fimnentin'a  remarkable  work  entitled 
d  &M:   I.  Un  its  dam  U  Sahara  t  II. 
Cw  onk  imu  te  Sahel.     This  work  is  illufr- 
isktied.  wifli  twelve  etchings  from  Fromentin's  pio- 
tiim^  by  ach  artists  as  Le  Kat,  Rajoc,  and 
CiKirti^,  and  iocludes  likewise  a  number  of  small 
e!i:n»nag»  from   Fromentin's  sketches  of  the 
rojoDT  which  he  so  vividlv  describes.    It  is 
br^ioght  oat  in  sumptuous  f^rm  hv  the  firm  of 
Mara.  E.  Plon  and  Co.,  and  makes  one  large 
'CtsTO  volume  of  400  pages. 

Wi  have  leomved  the  tenth  and  last  series  of 
Se«ioann*a  capital  pubUcation  of  Siiderhogen.  It 
Cjinniaea  numerous  illustraUons  from  the  works 
r  Durer,  Holbein,  the  Little  Masters,  Rubens, 
Viodyck,  the  early  Flemish  mastera,  the  Butch 
cjstersof  the  seventeenth  century,  and  many  others. 
These  BUderboffen  would  form  excellent  illuatra- 
ihm  for  lectures  on  art  in  schools  and  other  in- 
^'.ititioDa,  as  the  variety  offered  would  enable  a 
teacher  to  find  examples  of  almost  anv  period  of 
fcrt  history  Oai  he  might  derire  to  expuun. 

Thi  number  of  Z'jUt  for  December  15,  pnV 
Belied  after  the  Ghiistmas  number  before  men- 
tijced,  is  entiielr  devoted  to  a  study  of  "  Japan, 
Aanent  and  Modem,"  bv  M.  Fh.  Burty.  It 
sfoids  some  intereeting  details  on  the  ceramic, 
ti«  bronzes,  the  ivories,  and  lacquers  of  Japan, 
ud  u  eoriebed.  with  illustrations  of  the  works 
thown  at  the  ^zis  IbduUtioD. 

Thi  cnirent  number  of  Z'Art  is  particularly 
rxh  in  illustratiiw.  Beside  two  fine  etchings — one 
I.  FlamMU*  from  Eng.  Ddacroix's  picture  of 

•  ^  m  tMe  Mmdmm'9  Brhon ;  and  tiie  other  by 
<  asavel,  a  ven  e^tive  rendering  of  Hmiter's  pic- 
iJSeat  Seet^  tWmvten — iteontunsseventlartists* 
^fetches  of  great  interest,  and  two  large  engravings 
frsm  viwgliwh  pictures  in  the  Universal  Exhibition. 
I:  b1m>  «v«a  a  nomber  of  illustrations  from  various 
..-iftpbotm  poUiahed  in  France  this  season, 

A  a&D  accident  took  place  at  the  little  town  of 
n«tlt!m,  near  I^bon,  last  month.  The  ancient 
town  of  the  Bienmymitei,  an  important  mono-  I 


ment  of  early  religious  art,  fell  down  about  nine 
o'clock  one  morning  with  a  terrible  crash,  killing 
eight  persons  in  its  &11.  Works  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time  in  the  gallery  of  the  tower  with 
a  view  to  restoring  it  and  completing  the  orig^l 
plan. 


MUSIC. 

Mr.  E.  DA5XBBlTzaES  gave  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  classical  chamber  concerts  at  Qrme 
Square  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan  nary  2.  The 

concerted  pieces  given  were  Beethoven  s  trio  in  D 
(Op.  70,  No.  ]),  and  M.  Saint-Saens'  pianoforte 
quartett  in  B  flat  (Op.  41).   The  latter  was  first 

Jerformed  in  London  at  the  Musical  Union  in 
876,  when  the  composer  took  the  pianoforte  part. 
It  is  a  work  of  considerable  interest,  but  it  belongs 
to  the  German  rather  than  the  Freuch  school, 
and  Buggesta  the  idea  that  M.  Saiat-Saens  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  writingB  of  Brahms. 
The  executants  were  Messrs.  Dannreuther,  H. 
Holmes,  Carl  Jung,  and  Lasserre.  Two  graceful 
trifles  for  violoncello,  by  M.  Ch.  M.  Widor,  the 
organist  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  were  introduced  by 
M.  Lasserre  J  and  Miss  Anna  Williams  sang 
Wagner's  "  Der  Engel "  and  "  Tr&ume,"  the  latter 
an  exquisite  IamL  fdU  of  the  deepest  ezpresuon. 
The  other  concerts  of  the  series  wul  be  ^ven  on 
Thursdays  Januanr  16  and  30,  and  February  13. 
The  programme  of  January  30  will  include  a  MS. 
fantaisia  sonata  for  piano,  by  Mr.  Hubert  Parry. 

The  pianoforte  quartett  in  B  flat  of  M.  Saint- 
Saens,  mentioned  above,  was  given  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Popular  Ooncert  of  Monday  laBt,the  performers 
being  Mdlle.  Marie  Krebs,  Mdme.  Norman-N^ruda, 
Mr.  Zerbini  and  Signor  Fiatti.  The  programme 
also  included  for  the  first  time  a  sonata  in  D  for 
violin  by  Locatelli,  adapted  by  Signor  Piatti  for 
the  vioIoDcello.  The  work  is  a  ftvourable  example 
of  the  old  Italian  school  of  violin  music,  and 
abounds  vrith  efibctive  passages  for  the  solo  instou- 
ment.  These  were  superbly  rendered  by  Signor 
Piatti,  who  had  also  arranged  a  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment from  the  original  figured  bass.  Mdlle. 
Krebs  played  Beethoven's  sonata  "  Les  Adieux, 
TAbseoce  et  le  Retour,"  with  a  fkir  amount  of 
success,  though  her  style  is  less  suited  to  the 
mu^c  of  Beethoven  than  to  that  of  other  masters. 
The  Rasoumowski  quartett  in  0  by  the  composer 
last  named  was  also  included  in  the  scheme,  and 
Mr.  Barton  McGucMo  was  the  vocalist. 

Tebke  new  operas  have  recently  been  produced 
in  Paris : — La  Seine  Serthe,  by  M.  Victorin  Jon- 
ci&res,  at  the  Grand  Opera ;  Suzanne,  by  M.  Pala- 
dilbe,  at  the  Op^ra-Comique  ;  and  Madame  Favart, 
by  J.  OEfenbach,  at  the  Folies-Dramatiques.  Of 
these  the  first  has  £uled,  and  the  other  two  have 
been  success fnl. 

BsBUOz'8  "  Romeo  et  Juliette  "  was  performed 
at  the  concert  of  the  Oonservatoire,  Paris,  on 
Sunday  last. 

It  is  said  that  the  architects  of  the  grand  hall 
of  the  Trocadiiro  are  about  to  make  some  altei^ 
ations  in  the  building  with  the  view  of  doing 
away  with  the  extreme  resooance  that  has  proved 
so  injurious  to  all  the  musical  performances  as  yet 
given  in  the  halL 

The  Villa  Rossini  at  Fassy,  formerly  the  redd- 
ence  of  the  great  composer,  is  offered  for  saU  at 
about  the  price  of  360,000  francs. 

Mdus.  Aitsfitz-Kolab,  a  distinguished  Hun- 
garian pianist,  has  just  died  at  Vienna. 

A  NSW  "  Alto  Flute,"  the  j)itch  of  which  is  an 
octave  below  that  of  the  ordinary  instrument,  has 
just  been  invented  by  F.  Wallner,  of  Vienna. 
The  tone  is  said  to  be  very  rich,  full,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hme  Zettachrifi  fur  Mu»tk,  of  a 
"  highly  myetarioos  quality.*" 

have  recdved  from  ISiai  Ethel  Smjth  a  ftw 


notes  on  Brahms's  new  Concerto  for  the  violin, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Gewaudhaus  Concert 
in  Lfflpzig  on  New  Year's  Day,  the  composer 
conducting,  and  Joachim  plaving  the  solo  part. 
It  is  the  third  New  Years  I)ay  that  has  been 
illustrated  at  Leipzig  bv  a  fresh  great  work  from 
the  same  pen.    Mr.  Brahms  is  very  reticent 
about  his  new  compontions,  and  in  toe  present 
ease  a  week  bdbre  New  Year's  Day  rumour 
still  Bsid  that  the  concerto  was  not  sufBdently 
finished  for  production,  that  Joachim  had  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  to  play  elsewhere,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  new  work  would 
not  be  given  this  season  at  all.   The  full  re- 
hearsal at  the  Gewandhaus  Concert  is  almost  of 
greater  importance  than  the  performance  itself, 
inasmuch  ns  from  the  seats  at  the  concert  being 
heirlooms,  and  in  possession  of  the  non-profession^ 
and  often  non-musical  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
the  rehenrsal  is  the  occasion  for  the  attendance 
of  musicians  and  amateurs,  and  for  their  real  ver- 
dict upon  a  new  work.   The  new  concerto  is)  as 
usual,  in  three  movements.    The  opening,  dUegro 
non  troppo,  is  in  D  ;  the  middle  movement,  poco 
larghetto,  in  F ;  and  the  final  rondo  in  D.  With 
xe^urd  to  the  work  itsdf  it  ii  obvions  that 
little  can  be  said  without  musical  illustra- 
tion; bat  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  have 
announced  that  Mr.  Joachim  will  play  it  at 
the  concert  on  February  22,  when  all  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves.  Miss 
Smyth  speaks  of  the  first  movement  as  bearing 
a  striking  likeness  in  general  character  to  the 
first  movement  of  the  composer's  symphony  in 
the  same  key ;  she  describee  the  larghetto,  which 
is  somewhat  pastoral  in  character,   as  "irre- 
sistible," and  the  finale — an    aUegro  giocoBo — 
as  full  of  humour  and  contrast.     "The  ren- 
deriug  of  the  work,"  says  our  informant,  "wns 
all  tluit  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
known  excellence  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  devo- 
tion of  the  great  player  who  held  the  solo  violin, 
and  who  supplied  the  cadenza  in  the  first  move- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Brahms  was  wdl  contented  with  the 
resulL  althoogh,  owing  to  the  frequent  rendering 
of  Wagner's  Nibelunf^  Trilogy  in  the  Stadt 
Theater,  all  the  musicians  are  comphunin^  of 
overwork,  and  some  are  on  sick  leave,  es]^ially 
the  first  horn,  whose  duty  ia  never  a  sinecure 
where  Brahma  is  conceroed. '    The  somewhat  cool 
reception  of  the  concerto  at  the  actual  performance 
on  the  Ist  Inst,  was  not  minatural  wuen  a  piece 
of  so  complex  and  original  a  character  was  presented 
for  the  first  time  to  an  unprofessional  audience ; 
but  it  was  amply  compensated  for  by  the  waimth 
of  the  applause  bestowed  on  the  work  by  the  nu- 
merous musicians  and  amateurs  at  the  full  re- 
hearsal.   "  Even  in  the  concert  proper,  however, 
few  can  have  contrived  to  remain  cold  during  the 
irresistible  larghetto,  placed,  as  it  wa^  in  such 
utter  perfection  by  Joachim.  It  must  have  moved 
all,  just  as  the  second  movement  of  the  A  major 
symphony  of  Beethoven  appeals  even  to  those 
who  are  least  musical,  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  word,"    "  As  far  as  I  can  make  out," 
continues  Miss  Smyth,  "  the  opinion  of  most 
persons  competent  to  judge  is  that  the  first  move- 
ment is  the  most  important  of  the  three  >  whether 
the  composer  shares  this  opinion  he  has  not  re- 
vealed, and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  fur  to  say, 
even  if  I  were  better  informed  on  the  subject. 
But  as  yet  nothing  final  can  be  said  of  the  relative 
worth  of  the  dinerent  movements.     Few  have 
heard  the  concerto  more  than  twice,  and  that  in 
the  state  of  nervous  excitement  to  which  the 
coolest  of  the  cool  are  prone  on  such  occasions. 
In  the  meaDtime,  to  all  musicians  who  honour 
what  is  noble  and  true,  and  pure  and  beautiful  in 
their  art,  be  this  much  said  with  all  conviction — 
that  once  more  they  owe  a  debt  of  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  one  who  has  done  bo  much  for  them  al- 
ready, and  who,  we  hope,  will  live  to  do  much 
more," 
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Alnsworth  (W.  H.),  Salat  Jum,  Ulintntad,  cr  8to 

(EontMee) 

^rco'l'i  voLxxTl^  8to  ,  (Baotl^) 

AroaU^  Qnak  FroM  Co&iposltloii,  put  1,       to,  Itoo 

(Cocnlih} 

Bagdiot  (TO.  Litenrr  Stodlei,  S  vola  (LMtgnuna)  38yu 

Boironi  <0.  L.),  Honw-Uftkm  tnd  How  th^  Made  Th«m, 

or  8to    (Hand  md  fftart  OtBoe) 

Bftrmbf  (J.),  P1»T>  for  roooc Paopla, with Soogt,  jcc.Svo 

Tbenkpmtlaa.  8*0   (Lnrta)  18/0 

Benoett  (W.  0.)>  SoDga  for  SsBon,  aet  to  Maato  by  Hatton, 

n>7  8TO  (Korello)  S/S 

BentbaQ  (J.),  Smga  Ol  the  Uebnw  FoMa  In  EogUth  Vtne, 

cr  8n   (a  Low)  10/6 

Brown  ■■  s  BenTt  Awp  od.,  or  8ro 

(Hmidcln,  Marabnil  U  Co.) 
Backtor(A.B.),?air7l^BdotaaJMM,or8ro  (Stanford) 
Carta  (W.).  Cttoloal  itiviirli  on  Banal  and  Urlnair  Dia- 

Maea,<ir8T0    (Chnrohlll} 

CkrMait  Trtaturf,  1878,  roj  Sto  .  .(J<Atiitow)  &  Unnter) 

CloraMU  MayatiMt,  1878,  8td  (Smith,  Elder  b  Oo.) 

Onutt J  Oompankn,  DIbit,  and  Mafiaterlal  Dlrec^orj,  1879, 

8ro    (Waterlow) 

D'ABTtn  (H J,  Bn&Bj^  Adran tores :  the  Tale  of  a  Ooat, 

laqa  a^  (a  Kagan  Faal  b.  Co.) 

Sad  (A.),  BaooQamtona  of,  by  L.  B.  Dur.  12mo  . .  (Nelaon) 
BdM  (0.  H.},  Tba  WUta  LUy  o(  the  Great  Sabara,  cr  8ro 

(Haroaa  Ward) 
EOla  (A.),  The  Batlonale  of  SCarket  Floctnation.  Sto 

(B.  Wflaon) 

Ewald  (a.  H.  A.  vtm),  QtmrnontaiT  oo  tbe  Propbeta, 

ToL  lU.,  8to  (WiilUnu  St  Nornte)  10/0 

Oall  (J,),  Tbe  BvangeUattc  B^Wbin,  or  8to  (ChUl ) 

OngK  (J.).  Bennona  proaobed  la  Trinity  CAinr^  DnbHa, 

oriTO   fNUbet) 

Ore;  (U.),  Tbe  Broken  TrTtt.  cr  8to  (S.  Tiiuley) 

Hamerton  (P,  a.),  Ute  of  Turner,  or  8to  (S«^) 

Harrey  (W.  F.).  A  Brief  Dlgeat  of  U>e  Booaan  Iaw  of  Con- 

tmota,  ISmo  (SlmpUa,  KanbaU  tt  Co.) 

SOU  (H.  D.),  Uemoirof,  with  eekoUon  from  bl*  Cotto- 

nondenoa,  br  bla  DaagbtOT,  Bto    (Maanfllan)  16/0 

n<dt  <1C.  H.),  Had'B  Searah,  ISioo   (Uariboroozh)  syo 

Uonar'a  mailt  BookaL  to  ir.,  timiuUted  by  C.  W.  Bato- 

man,  ISmo   (Comlih)  1/B 

HoptfulT  WalUng,  and  other  Poenu,  l8mo 

(tUmpkiD,  ManhaQfcCo.} 
Holmea  (0.  W.),  John  Lothrop  Uotley  :  a  Unnoir,  or  Bto 

Hoalar  (H.  U.),  Bono-TnrUA  War,  2  vols.,  4to 

(Uackenzie)  4S/0 

JlmtftTaAlint  MagatUt, -niLxcrii-.^rQ   (Hant)  11/6 

UntcAiaaa  (ICra.),  OUmpaea  of  India  and  of  Ulsalon  Ufe, 

or  8to  (Wealeyan  Conferenoe) 

Jfsinliiga  (J.  A.),  Modern  BloonttonUt,  cr  8to 

(Blnipkln.  Uarahall  b.  Co.) 
Kane  (J.  J.),  Adrifton  the  Black  Wild  Tide,  k} 

(SimpklQ,  Haraball  &  C!a.) 
Kraihle  (0.),  SbakHpaan  Readloga,  edited  hj  B.  J.  Lane, 

ISno   (BeUASoD*) 

Le  Wtaj  (B.  CL),  Vndacsradnate  Oxford,  cr  8to 

(Slmpkia,  HaiahaU  ft  Oo.) 
Lodnga  <H.  De),  life,  Lettera,  and  Sennoni,  by  B.  IL 

Ooalbam,  3  rota.,  8ro  (J.  Faricar)  80/0 

Lnbbook  (Or  J.),  Frehlatorlo  TUnee  aa  Illnatnted  br 

AaolMitBaBialna,  4tti  ed.,  Sto  (F.  Hmwate)  18/0 

Latnahamii  <A.).  Alloy  TaMea.  roy  8to 

(StmiAin,  MardiaU  tt  Co.)  10/0 
Uaodonald  (Q.),  Vwal  Faber,  Bnrgeon,  8  vola.,  cr  6td 

_  (Hont  ft  Bbukatfe)  n/8 

Uarah  (T.),  BtodaDt'a  Bemlndar  and  FnpU'a  Hdp  for  a 

Psblio  Bumlnatlon,  4to   (Storene  ft  Bmea)  IAA 

H^all  (J.).  AnnaU  of  Torfcablre  from  the  bztiaat 
Period  to  the  Preeent  Time,  8  Tola.,  or  8to 

(Simpkln.Btobaa  ft  Oo.)  aaoh 
Umer  (B.  H.),  The  Bear'a  Den,  aq  (Weatamo  Ooofteanoe) 
UoRia  (J.  M.),  I  Bdlen :  or,  the  Apoatlea'  and  Nionie 

Creada,lSiDo   (Hatchardi) 

JfoArr'M  fliHuu/v,  1878,  Bvo  (Book  Bodety) 

Vnalolpal  Oorporatlon  OonpMdon,  DlaiT,  mo,,  1870,  8to 

(Watiriow) 

Navy  of  TihDv :  ita  Hand  and  IntenaBtnd  Oondltlan, 
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LITERATURE. 

Iii^.    "By  John  Riyne.  (Pickering.) 

In  reader  of  Lautrec,  when  he  finds  that  it 
fsipoem  on  a  vampire,  will  probably  be  in- 
;jiied  to  apply  a  &mons  Talleyrandism  to 
Mr.  Psyne,  and  to  say  that  he  writes  poetry 
with  a  good  deal  of  connupe.  The  vampire 
nperstitton  is  nndoubtedly  one  which  has 
opthihtiea ;  bat  it  is  hardly  an  easy  one  to 
tiett  at  length  in  English  verse  to-day.  We, 
bowerer,  have  no  prejndioes  on  the  score  of 
jaljfict,  and  are  prepared  to  welcome  good 
metry,  whether  it  be  abont  vampires  or 
aboot  broomsticks.  The  only  demand  we 
make  is  that  it  shonld  be  good  poetry.  Xiet 
ai  see,  therefore^  whether  iiOtrifiM  fnmls  this 
ndispensable  condition. 

The  poem  is  in  monologue,  the  speaker 
being  the  vampire  herself.      She  is  the 
dugbter  of  a  kmg ;  she  is  wooed  by  a  noble 
loiight  nho  leaves  her  to  follow  a  crusade, 
Ukd  in  Ker  grief  she  fisdls  into  a  trance  which 
is  nDstakeD  tor  death.    In  the  chapel  where 
site  Hes  in  sttte  the  evil  influence  of  the 
noon  inocnistes  her  (according  to  one  form 
of  the  snparstition)  with  the  vampire  poison. 
She  rerives,  her  knight  retams,  they  are 
wedded,  and  her  fienush  possession  is  &tal 
to  both.   Siuih  is  the  aq^ment.    Of  the 
i^le  of  tRatmsat  we  can^  do  better  thim 
gire  a  specimen. 

"IheliipQf  lntMtriogaamitteii  aoft 
Hnwag  th«  (oldeD  aUegiMN 
Or  wadded  tore,  the  nlrer  stress 
Of  dionl  iMi^i--tiiat  KNued  dbft 
HO.  all  die  sir  was  one  eazeas 

Of  alken  aoand — had  died  away. 
A  epeU  of  siletica  held  the  night, 
Biwen  of  BotliiDg  eave  the  light 
Rafltle  of  leavea  uid  tmeae  at  play 
And  drip  of  dew  flrom  Heaven's  height. 

The  aightingale  apos  the  tiree 
IKd  with  her  aaiaiaeMaerii^  note 
Hallov  ou  happiaaii.   Bj  rota 
All  that  lova  uowa  of  sweet  did  ahe 
Foot  honriong  from  her  honied  throat. 

The  Vmm  of  the  inmmer  air, 

Iidea  with  sptenies  of  Ind. 

Gune  floadng  on  the  flowerbieathed  wind  ; 

Through  the  wide  easement  free  and  ftii 

The  ananocr  ntght  upon  sa  shined. 

And  jo  the  perfect  peace  of  eoand 
The  msoing  ripplea  of  the  stream 
Like  hanings  a&r  off  did  seem 
To  bear  toe  Uidsoi^  u  it  wotind 
Aieng  tha  Moadowa,  all  agleam 

With  diamonds  of  the  dreaming  stan, 
That  glittared  jewelled  in  the  bine 
Of  that  eweet  night  of  siinmer  new. 
Them  looked  no  light  from  Heaven's  ban 
Rare  their  hright  errssets  flickering  throngh." 

believe  this  to  be  a  most  &Tonr- 
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ably  representative  piece.  Tet  the  faults 
of  Mr.  Payne's  style  are  at  once  ap- 
parent in  it.  Lalxinred  as  this  picture 
of  a  snmmer  night  is,  does  anybody  get 
a  tot^  impression  from  it  P  We  confess 
that  ve  do  not.  The  details  are  so  numer- 
ous, so  tortured  and  twisted  by  the  lan- 
guage, that  we  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  Then,  too,  how  is  it  with  these 
details  themselTes  P  Is  the  "  lisp  of  lute- 
strings" worth  anything  except  by  the  artfol 
aid  of  alliteration  ?  Is  Mr.  Payne's  mother- 
tongue  so  poor  that  be  is  driven  to  French 
for  his  "  golden  allegreese  "  P  Is  there  any 
intentional  contrast  between  the  golden  alle- 
gresse  and  the  silver  stress  ?  Is  stress  a 
snitable  word  for  avowedly  soft  music  ?  We 
might  multiply  these  demands  almost  for 
every  stanza.  But  perhaps  we  need  not  go 
farther  than  "  summer-sacring  "  for  an  illus- 
tration of  the  faults  of  Mr.  Payne's  language. 
One  in  twenty  of  his  readers  will  by  accident 
know  that  the  sacring-bell  is  the  bell  rung 
to  warn  the  fidthful  at  the  conseoration  of 
the  Enoharist,  and  will  gness  that  Mr.  Payne 
means  to  indicate  that  the  voice  of  the  night- 
ingale  performs  a  similar  fnnotion  in  advertis- 
ing summer.  To  the  other  nineteen  "summer- 
sacring"  will  be  as  blessed  or  cursed  a  word  as 
Mesopotamia.  We  are  certainly  not  of  those 
who  insist  on  pedestrian  language  in  poetry. 
But  the  choice  between  Dr.  Watts  and 
Lycophron  is  surely  not  peremptory.  More- 
over, Mr.  Payne's  anxiety  to  multiply  ima^a 
and  adjectives  often  leads  him  into  positive 
absurdity.  "  With  diamonds  of  the  dream- 
ing stars,  that  glii^exed  jeweUed  in  the  blue  '* 
is  simply  childish.  Aa  to  the  oondnot  of  the 
ripples  of  the  stream,  we  really  cannot 
attempt  to  determine  its  real  natnre. 

This  task  of  verbal  critioism  is  by  no 
means  a  grateful  one,  but,  nnfortanately, 
it  has  to  be  done  now  and  then  by  way  of 
exposing  &lse  foshions  in  poetry.  Every- 
one knows  that  for  the  last-  ten  or  twelve 
years  a  much  greater  latitude  of  choice  in 
subject  and  a  much  more  ambitions  style  of 
language  have  been  allowed  to  the  poet  than 
was  once  thought  proper.  But  it  is  the 
poet's  business  to  justify  this  lioence.  We 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  vampires 
treated  in  the  manner  and  langiwge  of 
Gantier ;  we  have  a  very  strong  objection 
to  them  treated  in  the  manner  an^  langof^ 
of  Mr.  Payne.  That  manner  seenu  to  con- 
sist in  the  piling-np  of  the  most  ont*of-the- 
way  and  anomalons  phrases  and  images  with 
a  fond  belief  that  it  will  "come  ruht,"  as 
children  say.  Unfortunately  it  £>e8  not 
come  right.  When  in  the  compass  of  the 
same  short  poem  a  writer  has  these  three 
lines — 

"  The  thanmatniglc  splendonr  shone." 

"  In  fiatdU  Irnhi  that  sorge  and  BwalL" 

"  TSj  senses  fuled  me  and  (ywis) 
I  knew  no  more," 

he  shows  that  propriety  of  langu^e  is 
Bomethii^  wbich  ha  does  not  in  Uie  least 
nnderstand.  To  begin  with,  "  ywis "  fol- 
lowed by  "I  knew  not"  is  worthy  of  a 
schoolgirl ;  and  the  use  of  such  a  word  as 
"  thaumaturgic  "  in  a  poem  where  "  fiendis  " 
and  "ywis "  are  admitted  reminds  one 
chiefly  of  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney,"  or  the 
"Abbey of Quedlinbnrg."  Wemayaddafew 
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more  such  things,  culled  almost  at  ran- 
dom : — 

"  Sterner  aye  and  fleicelier 
Desire  bnrat  in  me." 

Why  is  one  of  these  comparatives  an  adverb 
and  the  other  an  adjective  ? 

"  One  by  one^  nple^t, 
The  hell-hounds  startle  from  thur  lur." 

"  Upleapt "  is  not  English. 

"  And  more  espedally  my  sight 
Sate  on  the  glory  <«  his  throat-" 

Imagine  sight  sitting!  But  it  is  time 
daiidere  rivoe.  We  do  not  flsar  that  the 
reader  will  wish  to  drink  more. 

There  is  no  end  to  these  absurdities  in 
Lautrec.  0?he  author  has  a  &ir  command  of 
versification,  but  we  fear  we  can  hardly 
allow  him  any  other  merit.  The  best  tilings 
in  the  book  (though  the  extravagant  "word- 
ing even  of  these  destroys  thdr  interest) 
are  the  passages  describing  the  throes  of 
demoniacal  possession  felt  by  the  vampire. 
These  recall  and  sometimes  almost  echo  a 
wild  bnt  powerfiil  poem  of  Mr.  O'Shangb- 
nessy's  on  the  kindred  subject  of  lycan- 
thropy.  A  comparison  of  Bisclaieret  and 
Lautree  will  repay  the  poetical  student,  and 
he  will  not,  we  t^ink,  have  much  difficulty  in 
seeing  why  the  former  is  good  while  the  latter 
(as  we  fear  we  must,  without  qualification, 
pronounce  it  to  be)  is  bad.  A  poet  who  does 
not  know  how  to  use  words  is  something  like 
a  general  who  does  not  know  how  to  use 
soldiers.  He  may,  like  the  unlucky  "  par- 
ticipe  passe  dn  verbe  trop  choir"  have  an 
excellent  plan.  He  may  have  the  profonndest 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  poetry,  and  the 
most  learned  acquaintance  with  its  history 
and  traditions.  Mr.  Payne,  we  should  sa^ 
from  this  and  his  other  works,  is  in  this 
case.  Bnt  when  it  comes  to  the  writing  of 
poems  something  more  than  all  this  is 
wanted,  and  that  something  Mr.  Payne  has 
not  got.  If  anyona  ohofo  to  pick  the  whole 
of  Lautree  te.  ■  pieces  «b  ira  have  picked  a 
staiua  or  twoj  and  as-Macaalay  picked  poor 
■  Biobert  Montgomery's  poems,  he  might 
furnish  forth  one  of  the  most  complete 
treatises  on  poetiy  as  it  eihonld  not  be  that 
has  ever  been  w^tten. 

GbOMI  SAISTgBUKT. 


Lanjranc,  ArchevSgue  de  Oantorbiry.  Par 
J.  de  Crozals.    (Paris :  Sandoz  h  Fisoh- 

bacher.) 

Hu£8  et  la  Querre  dea  Huasitee.    Par  Emrat 
Denis.    (Paris :  Ernest  Leronx.) 

Thb  first  of  the  above  works  is  of  consider- 
able value.  M.  de  Cn»als  has  soaght  to 
form  his  impressions  of  Lanfranc  and  his 

age  at  first  hwd,  and  with  tfa^  view  has 
laboured  manfnlly  and  not  nnsnooessfnlly  to- 
extract  the  kernel  of  truth  from  oontempor 
rary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  documents-r- 
from  the  pages  of  Hilo  Crispin  and  the 
ChrotMconBecoeTieet  or  from  Eadmer,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  and  the  perplexed  narrative 
of  Ordericns  Vitalis.  English  scholars  will, 
however,  be  disappointed  to  find  that  along 
with  BO  much  genuine  research  the  anthor 
has  exhibited  a  singular  disregard  of  the 
most  modem  authorities,  and  that  while  in 
his  list  of  works  referred  to  he  names  Sharon 
Tamer,  Henry,  a,udfTiAnmj^^i^f6k  in 
vain  forDi|V^(^E>yBa9^MH«m,  and 
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Freeman.  *'  I«  r^t  de  la  ooncni&te  de 
r  Ajigleterre  par  les  tronpea  de  haaard  r^anies 
sons  la  main  de  Qaillanme  de  Kormandie," 
be  says,  "  n'est  plus  k  faire,"  an  assertion  to 
which  we  may  readily  yield  assent,  thoagh 
none  the  less  Bnrpnsed  to  find  that  the 
writer  holds  that  the  task  reoeired  its  final 
accomplishment  at  the  hands  of  Thierry. 
Ol^er  indioationB  of  defectire  research  are 
not  wanting.  M.  de  Grozals  discusses  the 
qnestion  of  Lanfranc's  legal  ednoaticn  and 
of  the  study  of  law  in  Lombardy  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  withont  once  refer- 
ring to  Savigny,  from  whom  he  would  have 
derived  considerable  assistance.  He  takes 
as  an  illastration  of  the  education  of  the 
period  the  description  of  the  teaching  of 
the  monks  of  Croyland  given  in  the  spnrions 
continuation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Ingulphns, 
attributed  to  Peter  of  Blois.  In  an  admir- 
able account  of  Berengar,  he  fails  to  take 
note  of  the  long-lost  tr^tise  by  that  writer, 
found  by  Leteing  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and 
edited  by  Visoher  in  1834.  It  is  but  his 
due,  however,  to  admit  that,  notwithstand- 
ing these  shortcomings,  M.  de  Crowds  has 
produced  the  best  biography  of  Lan&ano 
that  has  yet  appeared ;  it  is,  tor  exunple,  in 
eveiy  way  superior  to  that  by  the  late  Dean 
Hook  in  his  Idves  of  the  Archbiehops. 

That  such  a  performance  is  not  wanted 
will  scarcely  be  maintained  by  those  who 
have  noted  the  considerable  divergences  of 
opinion  which  still  exist  with  respect  to 
Lanfranc's  character  and  work.  M.  de 
Grozals  holds  that  Lan&anc,  in  his  sym- 
pathies, "resta  moine  jusqu'^  la  fin;" 
Maurice,  on  the  contrary,  represents  his 
genius  as  that  of  a  staterauan,  of  one  to 
whom  "  the  monastic  life  was  altogether 
unsuitable"  (Mediaeval  PAtloiopfty,  p.  95). 
In  Prof.  Stnbbs'  opinion  he  was  "  quite  as 
much  an  Englishman  as  a  Norman ;  "  Mr. 

'  i^man  considers  that  his  sympaUiieB  were 
un-English,  fmd  that  "he  lived  and  died 
among  us  a  stranger "  (Normcm  Conquest, 
iv.,  444)).  Palgrave  and  Dean  Hook  concur 
in  r^arding  him  as  "  the  great  restorer  of 

-the  Church  of  England;"  while  Manrice, 
relying  mainly  on  Eadmer,  looks  upon  him 
as  "  quasi  rudis  Anglus,"  and  adopts  the 
surprising  conclusion  that  Anselm  "  had 
^  arrived  at  a  clearer  apprehension  of  our 
habits  and  institutions,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Church  ooold  most  efieotually  act 
upon  them." 

On  certain  doubtful  or  obscure  passages 
in  Lanfirano*s  history — sncli  as  his  sudden 
departure  fiom  Italy  fi>r  Normandy;  his 
equally  sudden  conversion  from  the  attitude 
of  a  strenuous  opposer  to  that  of  a  defender 
of  William's  unoanonical  marriage ;  and  his 
ultimate  adoption  of  the  monastic  li£B~M. 
de  Grozals  throws  no  new  light;  but  the 
explanation  which  he  suggests  in  each  case 
will  probably  commend  itself  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  evidence  as  at  once  the 
most  reasonable  and  the  most  probable.  In 
diBcnasing  Uie  qnestion  of  the  date  of  Lan- 
franc's treatise  De  Oorpore^  he  conjectures  that 
the  contradictory  character  of  different  state- 

'  msnts  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  the 
work  to  have  been  ori^^nally  written  in 
1059  or  1060,  and  again  given  to  the  world  in 
an  enlarged  form  after  the  author's  eleva- 
tion to  £e  see  of  Canterbury. 


Lanfrano,  according  to  M.  de  Grozals,  was 
the  fellow-Btudent  of  BerraLsar  and  the  in- 
structor of  Alexander  II.  The  sketeh  here 
given  of  Berengar  is  the  beet  we  have  met 
with;  by  its  side  the  singular  oonception 
formed  by  Maurice  of  his  character,  as  that 
of  "  a  hard-working,  earnest,  simple-minded 
priest,  who,  instead  of  onltiTatinff  subtleties, 
had  a  horror  of  them,"  seems  abnost  ludi- 
crous.  In  reality  the  ^eat  teacher  of  Tours, 
who  had  won  back  tat  the  school  of  St, 
Martin  much  of  that  celebrify  which  it  had 
lost  since  the  days  of  Alouin,  was  the  one 
man  who  could  venture  to  measure  swords 
with  Lanfrano  in  controversy,  or  who  could 
compare  with  him  in  learning.  Berengar 
was  at  once  the  accomplished  dialectician 
and  the  classical  scholar,  the  teacher  whose 
eloqaence  and  charm  of  manner  exercised  a 
kind  of  spell  over  the  minds  of  those  who 
came  within  his  influence.  Unfortunately, 
he  himself  in  turn  succumbed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  yet  greater  intellect,  and  in  his 
endeavour  to  uphold  Uie  doctrines  which 
John  SootuB  Erigena  had  maintained  made 
shipwreck  both  of  his  master's  r^ntation 
for  orthodoxy  and  of  his  own. 

In  the  lUl-important  relations  listing  be- 
tween Normandy  and  the  Holy  See  for  eight 
years  before  the  Gonquest,  Lanfrano  was  the 
connecting  link.  The  comparatively  irregu- 
lar intercourse  between  the  English  Church 
and  Kome ;  the  tardiness  with  which  tribute 
wEis  collected  and  forwarded ;  a  certain  re- 
pngnance  among  English  ecclesiastics  to  the 
doctrine  of  transnbatantiatiou  as  it  now  be- 
gan to  be  formulated  by  Lanfranc,  all  com- 
bined to  render  the  Supreme  Pontiff  far  less 
friendly  to  English  than  to  Norman  intereste. 
In  the  pf^^  which  he  devotes  to  the  expla- 
nation of  these  relations  and  tbetr  connexion 
with  the  Gonqnest,  M.  de  Grozals  is,  for  the 
most  part,  in  perfect  agreement  with  Mr. 
Freeman,  altiuragh  from  this  point  Lan- 
frano, as  here  drawn,  appears,  perhaps,  as  a 
more  prominent  actor  in  the  drama  than  he 
has  ever  before  been  represented  to  be. 

The  year  1070,  says  our  author,  was  "  la 
datofatale"  in  the  history  of  the  English 
cleTgy.  Two  causes  are  Msigned  for  their 
humiliation  and  displacement — -their  nation- 
ality and  their  demerits.  "  La  clergS  anglo- 
saxon  6tait  reetS  en  1070  ce  qu'^tait  le  clerg6 
normand  trento  ans  anparavant,  avec  un 
caraot^  de  grossi^etS  plus  marquS  peut- 
dtre,  effet  des  invasions  multipliees."  . 

It  was  now  that  Lanfranc's  iuflu«ioe  cul- 
minated. The  one  adviser  whom  William 
thoroughly  tmsted,  he  wielded,  in  the  mon- 
arch's al»ence  from  Bnglaud,  the  authority 
of  an.  uncontrolled  vicegerent  both  in  matters 
political  and  ecclesiasticaL  On  the  position 
which  he  succeeded  in  asserting  as  metro- 
politan M.  de  Grozals  dwells  with  much 
emphasis.  Lanfrano,  in  his  opinion,  not 
only  restored  the  English  Church,  but  also 
secured  for  his  see  privileges  and  immu- 
nities in  comparison  with  which  those  of 
Gontiuental  metropolitans  seemed  almost  to 
belong  to  an  inferior  order  in  the  hierarchy. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  work  the 
disadvan^ennder  which  the  writer  labours 
from  his  ignorance  of  Mr.  Freeman's  re- 
sean^ea  bemmes  mors  apparsnt;  but  it  is  also 
no  small  testimony  in  his  fiivour  that  his  con- 
clusions are  so  well  in  harmony  with  the 


most  authoritative  work  on  the  whole  period, 
and  the  volume  may  safely  be  picnonneed 
to  be  not  unworthy  of  being  associated  witii 
the  name  of  M.  Fustel  de  Goulangw,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  work  of  M.  Denis  on  Em»  and  f&e 
HiuMto  War  is  of  a  yet  higher  order  of  ei. 
cellence.    It  is  as  much  distinguished  bj 
accuracy  and  finish  of  execution  as  the  pe- 
tentious  though  dever  woik  on  the  suae 
subject  by  Mr.  Gillett  (published  at  Bostoo 
in  1863)  was  wanting  in  these  qaalities. 
Huss  and  his  followers,  the  author  tnil; 
says,  have  for  the  most  part  been  risible  to 
posterity  only  through  the  mists  of  prejn. 
dice  created  by  those  who  first  gained  the 
public  ear.  First,  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  : 
with  consummate  art  and  apparent  perfect 
good  faith,  enveloped  the  whole  subject  in  a 
tissue  of  misrepresentation ;  a  certain  Hajek 
de  Libocan  followed  next,  who  published  at  \ 
Prague  in  1547  his  Kroniha  eeeha ;  and  ' 
then  came  Cooblaeua,  Luther's  fiery  antsgo-  j 
nist,  with  his  Sisioria  Siissiiarum.  J'rom 
the  calumnies  and  inventions   of  these  | 
authors  the  efforte  of  Palacky  and  tha»  of  \ 
the  enthusiastic  band  of  young  Bcholsrs  ' 
whom  he  has  trained  have  done  much  to 
redeem  the  Hussito  movement.  To  that  die- 
tingnished  scholar's    researches,  togeUier 
with  those  of  Hofler  and  Tomek,  M.  Draiis 
is  mainly  indebted ;  but  he  appears  to  bave 
carefully  investigated  the  whole  literature  ot 
his  subject,  and,  as  the  result,  vre  are  in 
possession  of  a  fall  and  lucid  narrative, 
marked  by  considerable  literal^  merit  and 
containing  much  effective  writing  and  ad- 
mirable criticism. 

With  English  readras  the  present  volnme 
necessarily  invites  a  comparison  with  the 
thirteenth  book  of  Milman's  Latin  ChritH- 
anitij  ;  and  although  that  hook  is  &r  from 
being  the  least  brilliant  portion  of  Milmu's 
great  work,  M.  Denis  has  no  reason  to 
shrink  from  the  ordeal.   He  has,  of  conne, 
the  advantage  of  having  been  able  to  treat 
his  subject  at  greater  length  and  to  study  it 
more  in  detail ;  bat  his  characters  are  drawn 
with  scarcely  less  power  and  certainly  with 
more  careful  accuracy.    King  Waclav  (or 
Wenzel),  Sigismund,  Zbynek  (the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague),  Jean  de  Jesenice,  John 
XXIII.,  Michael  de  Causis,  Pierre  d'Ailly, 
Jean  Gliarlier  de  Qer«>n,  Jerome  of  Prague, 
all  stend  before  us  in  a  series  of  life-like 
portraite,  finished  with  a  minuteness  and , 
fidelity  for  which  the  scale  on  which  i 
man's  wodc  was  planned  scarcely  afforded 
opportunity,  but  which  add  groatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  narrative.   In  general  e»ca> : 
tion  and  thoroughness  of  research  the 
volnme  reminds  us  of  the  writings  of  the 
late  Mj.  Motley. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  takes  ns 
down  to  the  death  of  Hass,  and  among  the 
principal  pointe  in  connexion  with  which 
we  are  presented  with  new  information  or 
somewhat  novel  views  are  the  relations  of 
the  Hussite  movement  to  Wyclifism;  the 
character  of  Hass's  doctrinal  belief;  the 
evente  which  led  to  the  memorable  exodas 
of  the  German  students  from  Pn^e ;  the 
policy  of  Sigismund  and  (xerson  at  the 
Council  of  Constance.  Of  Huss  himself 
M.  Denis  thus  writes : — 
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■flttiplite,  qall  est  catiboliqne,  sonmia  i  IHj^Iite, 
w  Boat  pu  BBulameiit  un  moyni  d«  d^ftnw:  but 
toofl  ks  points  de  dogme,  il  acoepte  Ut  doctrine 
dtholiqae ;  sot  lea  saciements,  la  commumon,  les 
wilts,  la  Tierge,  ses  adversBiras  ne  I'ont  jamais 
pris  en  ddfirat.  Sur  deux  points  seulement,  d'une 
importance  eapitale,  il  «Bt  Tni,  il  eet  entndn^  par 
ees  d^nxs  de  r^fonne  i  des  oonolnnoDS  ffzooBes 
dli^riBiea"  (p.  127). 

These  two  points  were  (1)  the  acceptance 
the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  standard  of 
eondoefc  and  belief;  (2)  the  belief  that  the 
tr«s  Chsnih  -was  ^e  oommimion  of  those 
predestined  to  Balration. 

The  second  [nrt  of  the  work  is  deroted 
to  "La  Goerre,"  and  carries  ns  firom  the 
CoQDcD  of  Constance  to  the  battle  of  Inpan, 
aiKriod  daring  which  the  Utraqnista  and 
TitMHites,  led  by  Ziska  and  Procopine,  gave 
10  Europe  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a 
cation  of  the  third  rank  holding  its  own 
■gainst  the  rest  of  Christendom,  both  on  the 
fasttle-fi^d  and  in  the  arena  of  theological 
debate.    At  last^  at  Inpan,  in  1434,  the 
prophe^  of  Sigismnnd,  that  "Bohemia 
wonld  never  be  conqnwedsave  by  Bohemia/* 
finmd  its  falfilment,  and  a  stm^le  the 
almost  nnparalleled  atrocities  of  which  are 
ray  imperfectly  redeemed  by  the  valour  and 
liennsm  exhibited  was  bronght  to  a  final 
nmdanou.    Thronghont  this  portion  of  his 
narrative  M.  Denis,  thongh  largely  indebted 
to  Falacky's  Oeaehichte  der  Sdhmen  (a  work 
which,  it  shonld  be  obserred,  Mr.  Gillett 
was  unable  to  profit  by),  has  added  mach 
1^  additional   research,   and  in  graphic 
intenst  these  latter  pages  are  perhaps 
taperior  to  the  earlier  part. 

The  Hussites  were  vanqoished  on  the 
Beld,  bat  the  Tictory,  M.  Denis  claims,  was 
Btm  Bofastaatially  theirs 

Lm  idim  fimdamentales  de  protestantiBme 
iaieut  a  ooa  accepts  dans  toutoB  leurs  cona^- 
fneiioM,  da  moins  entrevaea  et  impost  par 
lli&ririe  i  I'Egliae  romaine.  .  .  .  Le  luque 
•'affiuKhisoait  da  prStre,  la  foi  de  la  tmditios, 
la  Bob&iiede  Borne." 

Ve  hqpe  soon,  to  see  the  annooncement  of 
a  second  edition  of  this  work,  and  that,  in 
fodi  an  erent,  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
a  reprtitaon  of  the  nnmerons  typographical 
inaecaiaciea  by  which  the  present  volome  is 
disfignred.  J.  Bass  Uvllinqbb. 


Ftirfy  Years  in  New  Zealand :  inolading  a 
Personal  Karrative,  an  Account  of  Maori- 
dom,  and  of  the  Christianisation  and  Colo- 
nisation of  the  Country.  By  the  Bev. 
James  Boiler.    (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

Ml  Bitllbb  is  a  Wesleyan  missionary  who 
•ettled  in  Kew  Zealand  in  the  year  1835, 
and  who,  dturmg  his  forty  ^ears*  residenoe  in 
the  eokmj,  enjoyed  exceptional  opportnnitira 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  its  re- 
«GQrces  and  progress,  and  especially  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  Maori  race.  As  he 
zred  for  many  years  a  life  far  removed  from 
^  Bocie^  of  Eoropeans,  at  Mangunga  on 
^  Hokianga,  and  also  in  a  solitary  spot  on 
tfe  Wairoa  river,  his  view  of  the  natives  is 
toe  result  of  personal  experience  of  the  most 
Taloable  kind.  No  one,  we  think,  can  read 
Mr.  BoUer's  work  without  feeling  that  every 
page  of  it  bears  the  impress  of  truth.  He 
deals  with  many  subjects  which  in  theii^  day 
hare  occaatoned  the  fiercest  controreraies ;  | 


but  he  does  so  with  temper,  fairness,  and 
discriminatdon.  He  narrates  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  describes 
its  marvellous  growth  and  most  interesting 
features,  and  sketches  the  official  careers  of 
several  of  its  Gbvemors,  notably  of  Captain 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Fitzroy,  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  of  Colonel  Gore  Browne;  but 
much  of  this  information  is  necessarily  of 
purely  local  interest  or  has  already  been 
published  by  other  writers.  The  really 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Boller^s  work  is  that  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  missionary 
labours  among  the  natives,  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  wars  whiob  we  have  fought  with 
them — wars  which  happily  havebeen  followed 
by  a  lasting  peace. 

When  Mr.  Buller  first  b^an  his  labours 
on  the  Hokiauga  there  were  no  roads  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  move  from  one  ^triot  to  another  without 
the  assistance  of  native  guides.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  this  was  a  state  of  things  that 
really  tested  the  power  of  a  missionary  to 
aequire  moral  infloenoe  over  the  natives. 
Mr.  Buller  succeeded  in  gaining  their  confi- 
dence at  an  early  period  m  his  career.  Th^ 
came  to  the  mission  stadon  in  thnr  canoes 
from  long  distances,  and  generally  remained 
from  Saturday  till  the  mauing  Monday  ot 
Tuesday.  Many  of  them  abandoned  weir 
savage  customs,  and,  indeed,  some  suffered  as 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Mr. 
Buller  denies  that  it  is  necessary  to  civilise 
a  savage  people  before  they  can  be  Chris- 
tianised. This  is  a  vexed  question,  into 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter ;  but  we 
may  remark  that  many  &cts  might  bo  quoted 
to  prove  the  gi^t  value  of  civilising  agencies 
as  a  means  of  preparing  the  way  for  religious 
teaching.  Mr.  Buller  himself  says  that 
"skill  in  husbandry  and  horticulture,  a 
practical  knowledge  of  meofaanics,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  surgery  and  medicine,  are 
highly  important ; "  while  he  partionlarly 
reoommends  every  yotmg  missionary  to  fit- 
miliarise  himself  wiuL  the  use  of  oarpentar's 
tools.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  success 
of  missionary  effort  in  New  Zealand  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
missionaries  to  afford  practical  evidence  of 
their  superiority  to  the  uncivilised  but  shrewd 
and  imitative  Maories.  Mr.  Buller  makes  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  more  repulsive  fea- 
tures of  the  native  character.  While,  how- 
ever, the  Maori  in  a  savage  state  is  impulsive, 
cruel,  and  revei^^eful,  ho  is  nevertheless  pe- 
culiarly open  to  the  reception  of  new  ideas. 
Mr.  BuUot  says  t^at  when  he  made  his 
first  journey  iD  Cook's  Straits  tiie  uatives 
were  thirsting  for  ins^otion,  and  positively 
troubkeome  in  their  dunand  for  books. 
They  are  capable  of  the  moat  f^valrous 
conduct.  Sir  Jamea  £.  Alexander  states 
that  during  the  Waikato  War  in  1863  the 
Maories  with  whom  we  were  fighting, 
having  heard  that  General  Cameron  and  his 
soldiers  were  short  of  provisions,  despatched 
to  the  English  head-quarters  several  large 
canoes  laden  with  potatoes  and  milch-goato, 
in  order  that  they  might  obey  the  Divine 
injunction — "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him;  if  he  tbirst,  give  him  drink."  A 
more  touching  incident  has  rarely  been  re- 
corded in  tiie  history  of  warfare.  Mr. 
Buller  mentions  an  amusing  instance  of  the 


literal  interpretation  which  the  Maories  are 
apt  to  put  upon  good  advice.  It  appears 
that  Sir  George  Grey  during  one  of  his 
journeys  had  told  some  of  the  natives  that 
they  ought  to  cultivate  the  practice  of  ays- 
tematio  bmeficenoe,  and  set  apart  a  tenth 
of  their  annual  inoome  for  ohantable  woiks. 

"  But  in  Uia  middle  of  the  night  two  of  them  ze- 
tamed  and  woke  up  the  Governor,  who  enqnized 
what  was  the  matter.  Th^  laid  that  they  had 
been  holdini;  a  comicil  req>ectaiig  Ms  conversation 
with  them,  and  they  were  deputed  to  ask  whether 
he  himself  had  been  in  the  haiit  of  givinga  tenth 
of  his  income  for  charitaUe  parpoees.  The  Go- 
vernor was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  not 
hitherto  done  ao,  bat  he  would  begin  from  that 
time." 

The  great  progress  which  the  race  has  made 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  between 
their  former  and  present  treatment  of  ship- 
wrecked sailors.  In  1809,  when  the  Boyd 
was  wrecked  on  the  nortii-east  coast,  Ute 
crew  of  seventy  men  were  killed  and  eaten ; 
whereas  in  1851,  when  a  French  corvette 
was  lost  in  the  same  place,  the  descendants 
of  these  cannibals,  instead  of  serving  up 
the  survivors  at  a  Maori  banquet,  gave  them 
a  hospitable  welcome,  and  provided  them 
with  ample  supplies  of  wholesome  food, 

Mr.  Buller,  ahjiongh  not  a  pariasan, 
makes  it  clear  that  onr  wan  wit^  the  nfr. 
tives  were  due  to  the  SuA  that  we  made  no 
real  effort  to  understand  them.  We  ignofed 
their  system  of  land-tenure,  and  went  to  war 
to  defend  the  parchase  of  land  from  natives 
whose  title  was  imperfect ;  or  we  nralected 
to  provide  tribes  which  had  emer^d  from 
barbarism  with  a  political  organisation  suited 
to  their  improved  condition,  and  then  waged 
war  against  them  because  they  endeavoured 
to  set  up  such  a  government  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Bnller's  work  is  useful  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  policy  which  colonists  should 
— as  well  as  the  policy  which  they  should 
not — pursue  towards  the  aboriginal  tribes 
with  which  they  may  be  bronght  into  o(nu 

tact.  F.  W.  GHB880V. 


Bustian  and  Tark,  from  a  QeograpMealf 
Etkmlogical,  and  Bigiorical  Point  of  View^ 
By  B.  G.  Latham.    (William  H.  Allen 

A  Co.) 

It  must  be  allowed  that  in  the  entire  domain 
of  ethnology  there  is  not  a  more  difficult 
task  than  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Latham 
has  here  so  meritoriously  applied  himself. 
It  is  not  a  field  he  tills,  but  a  perfect 
jungle,  which  he  and  some  few  other  ex^ 
plorers  strive  to  go  through,  to  penetrate  in 
difibrent  directions,  and  to  clear  in  places. 
The  immense  plains  of  North  Asia  are  the 
largmt  expanse  in  the  world  where  lAt  few 
general  conditions  of  soil  and  of  climate 
prevail  throughout,  and  the  uniformity  of 
nature  is  matched  by  the  uniformity  of  the 
popnlations :  the  face  of  the  country  and  the 
faces  of  the  inhabitants  are  as  flat  one  as 
the  other.  Flat-nosed,  high-cheeked,  broad- 
boned  they  are  all :  some  more,  others 
less,  according  as  they  inhabit  more  or  less 
distant  parts,  but  the  transitions  between 
them  are  insensible.  The  differences  in 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  type 
are  as  few  as  the  tribes  are  nnmerons ; 
but  each  tribe  itself^  is  p&xtt  in  linumbers. 
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And  the  eame  tribes  deHg^t  in  changing  their 
names  firam  eeutniy  to  centniT,  uid  &om. 
place  fo  place,  roaming,  nomadising,  going 
forwards,  oaokwards,  ri^ht  and  left,  often  to 
immense  distances.  Fiction,  preconceived 
ideas—and,  to  a  certain  extent,  hiator/  also 
— have  done  infinifcelj  more  than  Natnre  to 
differentiate  Mongols,  Turks,  Tatars,  and 
Fina  one  &om  another,  and  &om  the  earlj 
Slavonians,  whose  origin  is  still  so  olncare. 
To  disentangle  the  relative  elements  of  his- 
tory and  fiotion  from  a  mass  of  miserable 
detail,  hoe  opus,  hie  labor. 

Mr.  Latham  holds  that  the  Tatars  in  great 
majority  are  simply  Turks,  bat  under  an- 
other name.  He  says  that  the  long  series  of 
inroads  from  Asia  was  made  "  by  mere  divi- 
sions or  subdivisions  of  the  great  Turk  family, 
beginning  with  the  Alami,  who  were  of  iJie 
same  trpe  as  their  sncceasors.  With  the  Huns 
the  evidence  that  such  invaders  were  Turks 
improves.  In  respect  to  the  Avars  there  is 
no  reasonable  doubt."  The  Avars  repre- 
sented even  more  than  the  Hons  the  fighting 
power  of  the  Turk  fiunily.  The  Kh^ars, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  been,  for 
Turks,  comparatively  a  peaceful  body  of 
settlers  —  indeed,  merchants  rather  than 
men  of  war.  The  Gumanian  Turks  were 
the  rear-guard  of  that  huge  army  of  invaders 
which  for  centuries  poured  itself  into  Ana- 
tolia and  Europe. 

Ab  to  the  Seljnks,  whom  all  manuals  of 
history  declare  to  have  been  an  illustrious 
family  in  Bokhara,  from  which  sprang  the 
chiefii  who  led  the  ancestors  of  onr  pre- 
sent TnrW  to  their  conquests  west  and 
south,  and  founded  in  we  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  reigning  houses  in  Persia, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Mr. 
Latham  enters  a  protest  denying  the  pre- 
tended fact  that  the  patriarchs^  Othman 
belonged  to  the  progeny  of  anyone  named 
Seljnk.  "The  real  Seljuk,"  says  he,  "seems 
to  me  to  be  the  historiced  Seieucas,  neither 
more  nor  less ;  so  that  when  Syria  was 
reduced  by  the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty, 
the  name  of  its  most  noted  rulers  was 
adopted  by  the  conquerors." 

The  Turks  having  taken  up  the  religion  of 
the  Arabs,  common  parlance  distingnishes 
little  between  both  names,  throwing  them 
into  a  common  Jumble  of  Saracens  and 
Mohwmtedans.  Kevertheless,  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two  divisions,  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  com- 
plications, and  which  Mr.  Latham  analyses 
with  sagacity. 

^'Between  Arabs  sod  Tarhs  there  i3  a  notable 
antipathy,  which  it  ia  difficult  either  to  ^netalise 
or  anal^Be.  It  is  manifestly  not  an  antipathy  of 
creed.  It  is  acaieely  cue  of  race,  whatever  ^at 
term  may  imply.  It  ia  not  one  based  on  historical 
remembrancea.  The  dislike,  however,  exists,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  innumerable  in^ridnal 
antipathies.  The  Turk  is  lordly,  ovarbesring  and 
arroprant;  the  Greek  hates  and  fears  him.  The 
Arab,  who,  as  a  Mahometan  bearing  arms,  is  more 
on  an  equality,  fears  him  lees,  hates  him  less,  hut 
is  still  iar  nom  loving  him.  This  complex  of 
individual  and  concrete  enmities  makes  up  a 
general  distrust  and  repugnance  which  ia  wholly 
different  from  many  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
national  antipathy.  Of  these,  seversa  are  com- 
patible with  friendship  and  respect  for  individuals : 
indeed,  the  dislike  of  a  nation  in  general  for  some 
obscure  or  lax  reason  is,  in  many  European 
countries,  perfectly  compatible  with  ahigh  este«n 


for  nine- tenths  of  the  individuals  which  compose 
it.  This  applies  to  the  Turkish  empire  in  geowal.'' 
In  the  condensed  sketch  which  is  given  of 
the  progress  and  decline  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  we  see  that  the  Turks  won  viotcny 
after  victory,  and  made  conquest  after  con- 
quest, as  long  as  they  fimgtit  against  other 
Asiatics,  or  South  Slavonians — who  were 
then  but  semi-civilised — ag^nst  Albanians, 
Arabs,  and  Greeks.  But  as  soon  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  either  Spain  or  Ger- 
many they  were  defeated.  Till  the  battle  at 
Lepanto,  which  they  lost,  fighting  against 
Don  John  of  Anstrisr— who  from  that  exploit 
has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes 
of  Christendom — the  Turkish  empire  was 
growing.  It  still  stood  at  its  eminence 
when  no  lesB  a  soverrara  than  Elizabeth 
addressed  to  Amnrath  UI.  more  than  one 
request  for  assistance  on  the  sea  i^ainst  the 
Annada,  allowing  herself  to  be  called  in  the 
appeal  made  to  aim  "the  defender  the 
troe  &itfa.  against  <Aie  idolatcvs  who  fiUsely 
pntfess  the  name  of  Ohrist."  Under  the 
monarch  who  was  defeated  at  Lepanto 
broke  ont  the  first  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia.  Henceforth  the  decline  of  the  one 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rise  of  the 
other  ;  henceforth  the  battles  will  turn  out 
unlucky  enough  for  Turkey,  the  treaties  will 
be  more  disastrous  still,  but  the  most  per- 
nicious of  all  was  the  treaty  by  whicb  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Czar  and 
the  Snltan  swore  an  eternal  friendship.  The 
Czar  suggested  that  old-standing  di^rences 
between  them  might  be  sqnarod  easily  at 
the  expense  of  ouers,  and  the  Sultan  was 
short-sighted  moogfatoaccepta  proposal  for 
the  dismembwment  and  partition  of  Persia  : 
a  ne&iiona  enterprise,  which  originated  a 
complicated  series  of  disasters  to  the  Forte, 
and  allowed  her  crafty  foe  to  efiect  as  an 
ally  what  she  would  scarcely  have  effected 
as  an  enemy.-  By  that  compact,  Russia  led 
an  army  through  the  whole  range  of  the 
Eastern  Caucasus,  prepared  the  conquest  of 
Georgia,  and  acquired  plausible  claims  upon 
parts  of  Lesgistan  and  Ciroassia.  Of  course, 
Russia  made  friends  again  in  due  time  with 
Persia,  outflanked  Turkey,  and  widened  the 
rift  between  the  two  sections  of  Islam — 
the  Snnnites  and  the  Schiites.  The  pas- 
sive, if  not  1^  friendly,  neutrality  of 
the  latter  towards  the  Rusdans  has  weighed 
heavily  in  the  scale  of  events ;  and  this  is 
not  the  place  to  anticipate  its  further 
results. 

We  are  introduced  to  the  Slavonians  by 
Mr.  Latham  recording  a  prond  word  of  one 
of  their  early  leaders,  Dauritas,  who  ex- 
claimed :  *'  Has  such  a  man  been  warmed  by 
the  beams  of  the  sun  who  hath  the  power  to 
subject  us  P  It  is  onr  wont  to  take  what 
belongs  to  others,  not  that  others  should 
take  what  is  ours.  Upon  this  we  stand 
firm,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  battles  and 
swords."  But  we  cannot  follow  onr  author 
in  his  parallels  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Sultan — between  SlavouianB  and  Turks; 
still  less  can  we  stady  his  disquisitions  on 
the  various  races  of  the  mani&Id  populations 
which  are  sulnect  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar: 
the  Tatars,  the  Fins  or  Ugrians,  together 
with  the  Tavastrians,  Kju^lians,  and  Quains, 
the  Fermians,  the  Zerianians,  the  Tsheremiss, 
Vogols,  Ostiaks,  and  Samoyeds — the  Lithu- 


anio  family  of  the  Prussians,  Tatsvings, 
Lithuanians  proper — the  Letts,  EatiioiuBns 
and  Livonians,  the  Mongols,  the  TuDTusian^ 
Tenisseians,  and  Kamtschatkans.  It  is  a 
most  heterogeneous  assemblage.  Neverthe. 
less,  they  all  obey  the  same  word,  of  com- 
mand. "  Much  is  not  to  be  got  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  race,"  thinks  Mr.  lAtham,  an 
opinion  which,  expressed  by  snoh  a  learned 
and  Judicious  ethnologist,  is  of  great  weight 
in  the  present  discussions.  He  gives  us  in- 
formation, not  only  about  all  the  above- 
named  nationalities,  but  also  about  t^eir 
tribes  and  numerous  subdivisions,  a  thing 
not  to  be  done  withont  entering  into  man^ 
details  which  are  of  little  interest  for  the 
general  leader.  But  he  takes  care  to  inter- 
sperse accounts  of  the  history  and  the  litera- 
ture of  these  populations,  which  to  tiie  travel- 
ler wearily  wending  his  way  np-hill  amid 
rooks  and  stcmes^  look  like  pleasurable  patches 
of  forest  and  pasture.  Among  these  para- 
graphs uid  chapters  we  are  given  a  rather 
copious  snmmary  of  the  £aZewa2a,  the  epic 
of  the  Fins,  beside  samples  of  their  lyrics^ 
and  of  the  poetry  in  which  the  Esthcnians 
and  the  Lithuanians  take  delight. 

To  our  judgment  the  pages  which  contain 
the  most  instructive  and  original  matter  are 
those  relating  to  the  odd  sects  inside  or  out- 
side the  pales  of  Islam,  Christianity  and 
Judaism :  Samaritans,  Wahabis,  Hnrido, 
Haranitos,  Sabaeaus,  Drozes,  Ismaelieyeh 
or  Assassins,  Tezids,  Jacol)ites,  Neatorians, 
and  Christians  of  St.  John,  a  rank  vegetation 
which  shows  how  luxuriantly  fertile  are  the 
Arabian  and  Syrian  soils  in  the  matter  of 
creeds  and  religions. 

That  a  master's  hand  has  been  hasj  ia 
these  pf^es  is  best  seen  the  sober  niai^e- 
ment  of  the  facts  which  had  to  be  dealt  with; 
by  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  author  sets 
forth  the  i^fficnltiee,  the  objections  militating 
against  his  particular  views ;  by  his  candonr 
in  acknowledging  what  he  owes  to  other 
pioneers  in  the  same  field  of  enquiry.  He 
very  soon  wins  the  confidence  of  his  reader, 
who  readily  applies  to  Mr.  Latiiam  himself 
what  he  says  occasionally  :  Oportet  diicentm 
credere.  To  his  close  intimacy  with  Tacitus 
Bf  e  due,  perhaps,  some  short  and  pithy  sen- 
tences, written  in  lapidarian  style,  which 
crop  ont  here  and  there  in  the  pages  of 
the  commentator  of  the  Qermama.  There  is 
too,  a  discreet  irony  running  unnoticed 
through  many  of  his  dissertations,  till  it 
betrays  itself  by  a  pungent  reflection,  by  a 
smile  but  half  repressed.  And  by  degrees 
we  perceive  that  this  quiet  irony  lies  much 
deeper  in  the  flesh  than  we  were  at  first  in- 
dined  to  believe.  In  his  long  and  vanoos 
historical  studies  he  has  seen  much  of  lucky 
craft,  much  suocessfol  violence,  and  few  men 
attaining  really  honest  ends.  His  very  love 
of  truth,  his  innate  straightforwardness, 
make  him  appear  half  cynical— (iesa&Ms 
would  be  a  better  expression.  He  is  not  the 
man  to  be  pleased  with  cotnmonplace 
moralities,  to  be  satisfied  with  sc«ne  ant 

girasM  about  prepress  and  civilUsatioo. 
is  book  leaves  a  vague  impression  tl  iflt  man- 
kind is  composed  mainly  of  ferociond  bratefl, 
of  wolves  and  foxes  getting  their  living 
amid  lions  and  tigers.  He  seems  tc*  belicre 
that  might  is,  after  all,  a  very  respectable 
form  of  right,  and  that  an  intelljgentl  egoism 
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is  tbe  only  policy  of  ft  nation.  As  we  onr- 
seWcA  have  no  greater  liking  for  "  -weak  and 
back  plstitades,"  we  slutll  not  dispute  tbe 
matter,  only  expressing  our  belief  that  the 
few  who  know  better  onght  to  conntraact, 
in  the  measure  of  their  capacity,  this  state 
of  things.  jSlib  Beclits. 


Ilidonedt  Mentonals  of  Beauehief  Ahbe^,  By 
Sidney  01dallAddy,M.A.,Ozon.  (James 
^ker  &  Co.) 

Tes  Premonstratenaian  Abbey  of  Beauehief, 
02  xbe  northern  border  of  Derbyshire,  about 
four  miles  south  of  Sheffield,  was  one  of  the 
lesser  hooses  of  the  Order,  and  fell  conse- 
qcfstiy,  in  1536,  oa  tbe  dissolution  of  the 
siuDer  monasteries.    It  was  founded  in 
ll!?3  by  Bobert  Fitzranalph,  who,  although 
be  was  not,  as  Dugdale  asserts,  "  one  of  we 
fonr  knights  who  marfyied  the  blessed 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,"  was  certainly  oon- 
cerned  in,  and  present  at,  the  murder.  In 
IS'il  Dr.  Samuel  P^ge   published  bis 
Wdiwiad  Aceounl  of  Seawshief  Abbey^  wbicb 
consisted  mainly   of  an  al»tract  of  the 
Cbartolary,  a  MS.  now  in  the  library  of 
Mr.  Davies-Cooke,  of  Owston,  near  Doncas- 
ter.   Mr.  Addy'e  quarto  volume  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  appendix  to  tbe  work  of  Dr. 
Pegge.    It  certainly  does  not  supersede  that, 
since  it  contains  no  portion  of  the  Cbartu- 
kry ;  and  however  uninteresting  such  a 
record  may  be  to  the  ordinary  reader,  the 
lusioricB]  or  topc^fraphical  student  is  well 
sware  that  the  chartera  of  the  most  obscure 
Tetigton  bouse  may  sometimes  supply  im- 
portant enAence.  For  the  Beauehief  charters 
we  mast  itill  bave  recourse  to  Dr.  Pegge ; 
hai      Ad^^B  book  is  by  no  means  without 
raJne.  He  has  printed  at  length  from  one 
of  tbe  Cottonian  HSS.  (Caligula,  A.  viiL) 
an  Obiiutarium  of  the  Abbey — a  monastic 
document  of  wbich  very  few  examples  have 
been  preserved.    A  very  brief  Obituary  of 
Beaachief  was  printed  by  Pegge,  and  before 
him  by  Heame ;  but  this  one,  far  longer  and 
morv  important,  seems  to  have  escap&d  their 
notice.    The  Obituary,  or  Necrology,  as  it 
ms  also  called,  was  r^d  every  day  in  the 
chapter-hotue  after  Prime,  and  contained 
the   anniversaries  of   departed  brothers, 
suters,  benefactors,  and  others  who  had  re- 
cnred  the  fraternity  of  the  Order.  This 
of  Beaaduef  is  arranged   r^ularly  for 
eroy  day  in  the  year,  and  uTords  some 
eorious  g;umpses,  not  only  of  monastic  life, 
but  of  the  feeling  of  the  luty  towards  such 
religious  communities. 

^andiief,  the  name  of  the  Abbey,  has 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  "  Caput 
Tbomae  " — the  bead  of  the  murdered  Arch- 
brshop.  It  is  realty  one  of  those  Norman- 
French  names  hke  Beanvale,  Beaulieu, 
Selroir,  which  are  sofficiently  common ;  and 
3  occurs  also  in  Sussex,  wnese  an  Inquisi- 
(dth  Henry  Y.)  d^ribing  the  manor 
Eastbourne  refers  to  a  rabbit-warren 
"apnd  Beautdiief."  The  Abbey  was,  how- 
ncr,  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  tbe 
^iariyr ;  and  an  alabaster  reredos  formerly 
beloDging  to  it^  and  representing  the 
"martyrdom,'*  is  engraved  in  l&r.  Addy's 
hoek.  l%e  honue  was  peopled  from  that  of 
Welbeck   ia  Nottinghainslure,   itself  a 


daughter  of  the  Norman  monastery  of 
Licques,  the  first  offset  from  the  house  of 
<  Pr^montr4,  founded  in  1120.  The  remains 
at  Beauehief  are  sctmty,  and  of  little  in< 
tisrest.  The  central  tower  of  the  church  is 
standing,  and  may  perhaps  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  tmrteentb  century.  On 
eitber  Bi&  is  an  arch  wbich  has  been  re- 
moved from  its  original  position.  The  small 
chapel  adjoining  was  buUt  about  a  hundred 
years  after  the  dissolution.  Of  the  domestic 
buildings  there  is  not  a  fragment,  although 
careful  exploration  might,  no  doubt,  lay  bare 
the  ground-plan.  This  would  be  of  interest, 
for  the  arrangements  of  tbe  severe  Order  of 
Pr^montr6  were  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  Benedictines  or  Cistercians.  The 
church  was  rich  in  tombs  of  the  great  neigh- 
bouring families — Ohaworths,  Pumivalls, 
and  others.  The  obituary  commemorates 
"Brother  Robert  de  Ednessoater,  formerly 
prior  of  this  house,  by  whose  work  and  in- 
dustry the  great  belfiy  was  erected,  and  who 
brought  us  the  great  bell."  Ko  date  is 
given ;  but  this  belfry  must  Have  been  the 
central  tower  still  renuuning.  There  is,  says 
Mr.  Addy— 

"  a  curious  tradition  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the 
Abbey  that  tbe  ^r^t  bell  was  Burreptitiously 
taken  away  by  midnight ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
escape  detection,  the  horses'  shoes  were  roTersed ; 
that  the  bell  was  taken  to  Lincoln,  and  became 
the  yeritable  Tom  of  Lincoln;  and  that  when 
Tom  of  Linooitt  tolls,  milk  turns  sour  for  several 
miles  round  the  Abbey." 

The  Premonstratenaian  Canons  had  not 
many  houses  in  Engluid.  The  most  wealthy 
was  Croxton,  in  Leicestershire.  After 
that  Torr,  in  Devonshire — foonded  in  1196 
In'  William,  Lord  Briwere — Blanohland  in 
Northumberland,  and  the  two  Yoricshire 
Abbeys  of  St.  A^tha's  (Easby)  and  Eggle- 
ston,  where  is  laid  the  last  scene  of  Rokehy, 
and  of  which  the  position  is  singularly 
picturesque,  are  among  the  more  important 
houses  01  the  Order.  There  are  considerable 
remains  at  Easby  and  at  Eggleston  ;  but  the 
arrangements  of  a  Premonstratenaian  Abbey 
are  best  seen  at  Drybnrgh — where,  indeed, 
monastic  associations  are  overshadowed  by 
those  which  have  gathered  round  the  tomb 
of  the  great  "  Maker "  who  there  lies 
buried.  In  all  oases,  the  ohnrch  was  aisle- 
less.  Premonstratensians,  like  Carthosians, 
abjured  prooesaions,  and  thnr  ohurohes 
needed  no  aisles  for  ciroulation. 

Mr.  Addy  has  printed  from  various 
sources  a  series  of  Visitations  of  the  Abbey, 
beginning  in  1278,  and  ending  in  1501. 
Some  of  these  are  curious,  indicating  as 
they  do  that  a  house  of  religion  was  by  no 
means  free  from  such  passions  and  jealousies 
as  are  apt  to  stir  the  outside  world.  There 
is  a  remarkable  letter  from  John  Swift,  a 
Canon  who  afterwards  became  Abbot,  ad- 
dressed (14i71)  to  his  "  meke  k  full  gra- 
cyouse  fikdjrr,"  the  Abbot  of  Welbeck,  who 
always  maintained  a  certain  jurisdictton 
over  Beauehief.  Swift  represents  the  ill 
condition  of  ^o  house,  and  inserts  ,  in  his 
letter  "  thiese  WOTds  in  metre  " — 

"(Hama,  ae  eeBses;  veoiianfc  pott  Bemias  maates  ; 
Post  laeqrmas  riios ;  post  haao  lij«m«D  panduiu." 

Many  of  the  documents  contained  in  Mr. 
Addy'a  book  are  given  in  translation  only. 


This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  whatever  con- 
fide  nee  we  may  have  in  the  accnraoT  of  thu 
translator.  ihoEABD  JoHx  Kikg.^^ 


NBW  NOVSLS. 

Helena,  Lady  Marrogaie.   By  John  Berwick 

Harwood.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Bentley.) 
Tlie  Secret  of  the  Sanda :  or,  ihe  "Water 

Lily "  and  her  Crew :  a  Nautical  Novel. 

By  Harry  Collingwood.  In  Two  Volumes. 

(Griffith  &  Farran.) 
The  Martyr  of  QUncree :  a  Bomance  too  True. 

By  Bobert  Somers.   In  Three  Yolnmes^ 

(Sampson  Low  A  Co.) 
Th6  Lamd  o'  the  Leal.    By  the  Author  of 

"  Comin'  thro*  the  Rye."  (Bentley.) 
My  Ouardiem,  a  Story  of  the  Fen  Country. 

Sy  Ada  Cambridge.  Illustrated  b^Fraiuc 

Dicksee.    (Oassell,  Petter  &  Qalpm.) 
A  Sprig  of  Heather.    By  Oeialdine  Bntt. 

(Marcus  Ward  &  Co.) 
Tlie  Mysierioua  Rahiee,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Alice  A.  Neate.    (Remington  &  Co.) 
Paid  Faber,  Surgeon.     By  George  Mac- 

donald.    In  Three  Yolnmea.    (Hnrst  & 

Blaokett.) 

Kelverdaie.  By  tbe  Earl  of  Desart.  In  Three 
Volumes.   (Burst  &  Bhud:ett.) 

Mr.  Harwood,  as  in  his  former  fales,  Lady 
Flavia  and  Lord  Lynn*8  Wife,  has  aimed  in 
this  new  one  at  no  more  than  the  construc- 
tion of  a  stoiy  moving  easily,  and  with  a 
few  strong  situations  evolved  out  of  a 
dramatic  plot.  He  writes  fluently,  and  the 
sensational  element  is  more  subdued  than 
has  been  usual  with  him,  to  the  distinct  im- 
provement of  his  style.  The  motive  of  the 
story  is  the  abduction  and  reported  death  of 
a  child,  heiress  to  an  ancient  but  unen- 
dowed  peerage,  the  snbsequmt  attempt  to 
set  up  a  false  clumant,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  trne  one.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
mystery,  for  the  reader  is  designedly  allowed 
to  see  the  author's  plan  at  an  early  point  in 
the  narrative,  nor  are  any  of  the  characters 
new.  The  kindly,  conventional  young  ladies 
of  rank,  the  plunging  cavalry  officer,  the 
buccaneer  adventurer  and  his  artful  sister, 
the  money-lending  attorney,  the  wicked 
baronet,  the  lovely  village  schoolmistress, 
are  all  puppets  known  in  every  &ir,  and 
their  talk  lb  the  usual  dialogue.  But  Mr. 
Harwood,  though  abandoning  all  effort  to 
be  new,  haa  set  himself  to  be  entertaining ; 
and  slight  as  bis  story  is,  it  ia  perfbouy 
readable,  and  with  dlevQr  touches  every  here 
and  there  which  relieve  its  otherwise  quiet 
tone. 

The  Secret  of  the  Sands  is  a  story  of  two 
men  in  a  yacht  and  their  adventures  by  sea, 
reeemblingthosewhichMr.Kingston  and  Mr. 
Ballantyne  are  in  the  habit  of  purveying  for 
young  readers,  and  is  full  of  incidents  such  as 
boys  delight  in — to  wit,  storms,  shipwrecks, 
brushes  with  pirates  and  savages,  desert 
islands,  buried  treasure,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
ve^  nautical  indeed  every  here  and  there, 
and  bristles  to  such  an  extent  with  marine 
technic^t^  that  a  mere  longshore  lubber 
of  a  reader  feels  as  though  "  the  bowsprit 
had  got  mixed  wiUi  the  rudder  sometimss." 
But  this  makes  it  all  the  more  real  and 
enjt^ble  fw  tiie  au^^ce  whom  tlie  author 
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those  who  know  as  much  of  sea-terms  as 
they  do  of  Accadian  willing  to  go  on  to  the 
close,  less  to  leam  how  the  tale  will  end — as 
that  is  a  foregone  oondnsionfrom  the  first — 
than  to  see  how  many  situations  the  author 
caa  interpose  between  the  first  and  last 
soenes  oi  nis  Tigorons  little  pieoe. 

2%e  Martyr  of  Qleneree  ia  an  historioal  novel 
of  Scottish  life  in  the  days  of  Charles  II,, 
dealing  with  the  story  betier  known  as  that 
of  the  "Wigtown  Kburtyr/'  the  Margaret 
Wilson  who  is  said  to  hare  been  put  slowly 
to  death  by  drowning,  as  she  was  tied  to  a 
stake  at  low  water  to  await  the  return  of 
the  tide :  a  punishment  which  several  gipsey 
women  undoubtedly  suffered  some  years 
earlier,  to  the  great  solace  of  pious  CoTenant- 
ing  divines,  on  a  chai^  of  witchcraft.  The 
genuineness  of  this  statement  has  been  called 
in  question,  and  arguments  of  no  incon- 
siderable cogency  have  been  adduced  to  show 
it  to  be  one  of  the  many  legendary  and, 
indeed,  wholly  apociyphal  narratives  raked 
together  by  the  unoritioal  fanaticism  of 
Wodrow  and  ramilar  oompilers,  whose  one 
aim  was  to  glorify  the  annerers  in  the  reli- 
giooB  struggle  of  the  time,  and  to  blacken 
their  opponents  in  every  oonceivable  fashion. 
Hr.  Somers's  temper  may  be  judged  by 
the  &ct  that  he  does  not  allow  John 
Graham  of  Glaverhonse  even  the  one 
quality  of  physical  courage  which  one  had 
tiiooght  his  worst  enemy  could  not  refuse 
him,  lint  depicts  him  as  coward,  as  well  as 
murderer,  liar,  and  robber.  There  is,  con- 
sequently, none  of  the  real  insight  into  the 
times  wmch  Old  Mortality  affords,  though 
there  is  a  weariBome  overloading  of  small 
and  unimportant  historioal  details  which 
malras  the  book  drag  heavily.  The  most 
which  can  be  said  for  Mr.  Somers's  prose, 
which  is  fall  of  "  made "  dialect  and 
anachronisms,  is  that  it  is  much  better 
than  the  SOTaps  of  anonymous  guasi-veree 
—  probably  nis  own  penning  —  which 
are  prefixed  to  several  chapters.  He  has 
chosen  to  depict  a  political  struggle  be- 
tween two  fierce  contending  factions,  equally 
intolerant,  cruel,  and  savage,  in  a  half- 
civilised  country,  as  though  it  were  a  simple 
issue  between  saints  and  martyrs  on  the  one 
side,  and  heathen  persecntors  on  the  other ; 
and  has  too  faithfully  followed  the  historical 
principle  which  Wodrow  indiscreetly 
avowed,  of  "  leaving  out  all  that  is  circum- 
stantial except  whOTe  it  is  neceraary  for  il- 
Instrating  uie  matter,  or  aggravating  the 
Crimea  of  owr  memiet ; "  and  with  this  object 
he  has  not  only  kept  back  the  historical  fact 
l^at  the  provocation  began  on  the  Covenant- 
ing side,  but  haa  mis-stated  the  special  count 
for  which  Margaret  Wilson  was  put  to  death, 
if  put  to  death  she  was.  That  reason  was, 
not  refusal  to  take  the  Test,  as  Mr.  Somers 
bas  it,  but  refusal  to  say  "  Qod  save  the 
King  "  without  the  addition  of  a  qualifying 
clause,  which  in  the  poor  girl's  mouth  doubt- 
less meant  only  the  bitter  Calvinism  in  which 
she  had  been  bred,  Imt  which  in  the  ears  of 
her  audience  sounded  as  high  treason,  seeing 
that  the  leading  Covenanting  ministers  had 
shortly  before  issued  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Apolwetioal  Declaration,"  in  which  they 
deolarea  war  on  the  king  as  a  merciless 
tyrant^  and  on  all  who  promoted  his  "  hellish 
And  wicked  designs."    Qranted  all  the  in^ 


tolerance,  cruelty,  and  injustice  exhibited 
the  Government,  it  is  yet  clear  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  story,  and  that  men  like 
Claverhouse  and  Mackenzie,  who  were  cer- 
tainly not  cruel  by  disposition,  simply  be- 
lieved themsdres  to  be  discharging  a  duty, 
not  to  the  Crown  only,  but  to  society,  by 
putting  down  tritb  the  strong  hand  resistuicei 
of  that  kind. 

Miss  Mathers  seems  to  have  an  unhealthy 
appetite  for  the  disagreeable  treatment  of 
disagreeable  subjects.  Her  last  book, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  same  school  as 
its  predecessors,  and  very  much  briefer,  since 
it  consists  of  two  short  tales  in  one  small 
volume,  is  not  more  pleasant  reading,  as  ^e 
heroine  of  the  first  and  the  hero  of  the  second 
are  both  hanged,  and  both  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  albeit  the  lady  has  committed  only 
one  of  the  two  murders  ascribed  to  her,  while 
the  gentleman  has  not  committed  murder 
at  all.  There  is  cleverness,  however  misdi- 
rected, in  the  earlier  tale;  bat  the  latter 
one  is  a  mere  hackneyed  treatment  of  a  long 
trite  situation,  and  the  author  has  mode  a 
mess  of  her  criminal  law  in  both  of  them. 

3f}/  Qvardian  is  a  fairly  readable  little 
tale,  marred  to  some  extent  by  the  entire 
inadequacy  of  the  reasons  which  cause  the 
chief  personages  to  drift  apart  for  a  time, 
and  then  by  the  veiy  forcible  measures  the 
author  takes  to  prevent  the  wrong  marriage, 
after  actually  takiog  place,  from  making 
any  practical  difference  to  their  destiny. 
But  if  we  grant  the  machinery,  the  stoiy  is 
in  other  respects  a  commendable  effort,  and 
may  be  the  prelude  to  a  more  finished 
work. 

In  A  Sprig  of  Seather  Miss  Butt  haa  es- 
sayed a  very  difficult  task  indeed-— that  of 
drawing  a  girl  who  jilts  an  old  lover  for  a 
new  one,  not  his  superior  in  any  sterling 
quality,  so  far  as  the  story  tells  us,  and  yet 
persaading  the  reader  not  to  blame  her  for 
her  inconstancy,  and  even  going  so  £ar  as  to 
represent  the  unsuccessful  suitor  as  singling 
out  his  rival  for  close  intimacy  and  confid- 
ence. And  she  succeeds  in  her  object,  as 
also  in  the  farther  one  of  showing  that  the 
lady's  conscience  was  never  quite  at  ease  as 
to  tbe  rights  of  the  transaction. 

The  Myaterioua  Rubies,  See.,  are  fonr  short 
and  sentimental  stories  which  combine,  in  a 
quite  unusual  degree,  entire  improbability 
with  utter  commonplace,  couched  m  slipshod 
and  occasionally  ungrammatical  English, 
and  displaying  no  qualities  which  can  be 
honestly  put  in  the  other  scale  of  the  critical 
balance. 

Paul  Faber  is  one  of  Dr.  Macdonald's 
theological  treatises  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  Thomae  Wingfold, 
Curate,  his  last  work  of  that  kind,  belong- 
ing to  a  later  phase  of  the  same  type  of 
thought  as  gave  birth  to  David  Elgitibrod 
many  years  ago.  It  is  so  bound  up  with  its 
precursor  that  the  scope  of  much  of  it  can- 
not but  be  obscure  to  those  who  begin  with 
this  second  part ;  and  we  think  some  intima- 
tion of  its  dependent  character  ou^fht  to  have 
appeared  on  the  title-page.  The  idea  of  the 
hook  is  the  breaking-down,  under  severe 
mental  suffering,  of  the  self-satiafisotion  of 
an  Agnostic  sui^^n,  who  begins  with  an 
active  crusade  against  traditional  beliefs,  and 
ends  by  thinking  that  there  is  probably 


something  in  them  after  all ;  thorwh  Dr. 
Macdonald  is  too  practised  and  skiSal  an 
artist  to  assert  or  parade  a  formal  conversion 
in  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  word.  As 
usual  with  this  author,  the  book  is  pregnant 
and  suggestive  idmost  to  the  fault  of  excess 
of  matter,  but  too  oitea  obscure  to  readers 
who  have  not  pturaned  for  themselves  a  cer- 
tain line  of  religious  thought  to  be  found  in 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  somewhat  less  clearlv 
in  Frederick  Bobertson.  It  is  as  different 
from  an  ordinary  religious  novel  as  Emilj 
Bronte's  poems  are  from  a  music-hall  song. 
Its  obscurity,  remarkably  enough,  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  two  or  three  actual  bona 
Jide  sermons  introduced  into  the  stoiy,  as 
preaohed  by  the  curate  to  an  ordinary 
ooonfcry-towTi  congr^ation,  but  which  oo^ 
a  very  small  and  exceptionally  cultared 
group  of  hearers  could  possibly  follow  at 
the  time  or  think  out  afterwards,  and 
which  would  inevitably  fly  furlongs  over  the 
heads  of  the  great  majority.  They  are  odI; 
the  raw  mi^oials  of  sermons,  and  preaching 
them  as  they  stand  would  be  like  giving  a 
handful  of  split  peas  and  a  bundle  of  herbs 
by  way  of  food  to  someone  vrithout  sauce- 
pan, fire,  or  knowledge  of  cooking,  to  con- 
vert them  into  soup.  There  is  an  artistic 
iAu.lt,  too,  in  the  book.  Its  heroine,  Juliet 
Meredith,  is  represented  as  reared  in  a  verr 
narrow  sectarian  groove,  and  as  childishly 
ignorant  of  everything  but  music,  knowing 
even  that  only  by  ear ;  and  yet  she  is  made 
to  talk,  early  in  the  narrative,  as  no  woman 
could  talk  whose  mind  had  not  been  o&retaUj 
trained,  and  that  in  a  most  unusual  direction. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  sach  a 
woman  in  real  life  would  have  JnUet'a 
thoughts  ;  it  is  beyond  all  qaestion  that  she 
could  not  possibly  put  than  into  Juliet's 
words.  The  best  things  in  Paid  Faber  are 
terse  epigrammatic  phrases  scattered  ai 
it  were  casually  over  its  pages,  of  which  the 
following  may  serve  as  a  sample: — "Meddle- 
someness is  the  very  opposite  of  helpfulness, 
for  it  consists  in  forcing  yourself  into  another 
self,  instead  of  opening  yourself  as  a  refnge 
to  the  other." 

Kelverdaie  is  a  commonplace  society  novel, 
whose  tmly  new  feature  is  the  not  vety 
brilliant  one  of  making  an  M.P.  go  mad 
during  his  speech  in  the  House,  rush  oat,  and 
drown  himaetf  off  Westminster  Bridge,  after 
a  short  run  home  and  back  again.  The 
Parliamentary  chapters  are  after  Mr.  An* 
thony  Trollope,  and  a  very  long  way  after, 
but  they  are  bettor  than  those  in  which 
Lord  Desart  has  essayed  originality ;  though 
here  and  there  some  traces  of  a  certain 
rough  humour  are  discernible.  The  book 
has,  however,  the  negative  merit  of  being 
quite  innoonons,  and  a  little  dulness  may 
fiiirly  be  excused  on  that  plea. 

&.  F.  LriTLEDALS. 


OUBRXirC  LITX1U.TUBB. 
Afsfhaniatan  and  the  Omtral  Anan  Quettion. 
By  Frederick  H.  Fisher,  H.M.  Bengal  Civil 
Sendee.  With  Map.  (James  Clarke  and  Oo.) 
There  is  undoubted  merit  in  this  compendium  of 
the  question  of  the  day ;  and  the  author's  political 
views,  though  not  thorough  or  yery  dearly  ex- 
pressed, ana  hardly  maintaiued  with  the  sbnwd- 
ness  exhibibsd  in  the  Introductioo,  have  the  stamp 
of  conscieotiousnese  to  gncommend.  than.  W 
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tet  chi^ter,  luaded  "Recent  A^han  To&cy," 
ntds  to  OS  like  an  old  acquuntaiiee,  and  lecaUa 
u  utide  in  which  one  or  two  passagee  had  alreadj 
iXtnetai  our  notice,  as  if  written  under  imperfect 
inibnnatioii.    In  a  literarj  sense,  Mr.  FUber  may 
he  congratulated  on  his  performance ;  and  the 
TtJnme,  with  a  little  modification  and  expansion, 
might  he  made  a  leaJly  useful  manual  for  those 
who  need  initiation,  or  even  somewhat  advanced 
iostniction,  in  the  fEuts  of  the  Afghan  prohlem. 
He  has  alao  made  a  &ir  attempt  to  lay  down  the 
utntal  features  of  the  countn-,  and  descrihe  its 
(.-{imate,  productiona,  people,  ungnage,  and  anti- 
qoities,  coaateij  and  intelligihlj;  though  it  is 
<^u.te  dear  hehaa  not  himself  visited  the  Helmand 
XiSer,  when  speaking  of  its  ^'chearfhl  aspect 
.  . .  Winff  fiwa  and  gardens  to  about  a  mile 
aadaWf  to  two  milea  on  either  bank,  as  &r  as 
thtf  SiMm  Lake."     This  eheerfhlnees  is  only 
paital  and  comparatiTe,  and  awuts  the  hlescdng 
cf  s  good  Qovemment,  and  seenritj,  to  be 
■imJoped  and  recognised.    One  great  drawback 
pssentiDg  his  hook  in  complete  form  has  been 
•^t  writer's  "  return  to  duty  in  India  rather  more 
->ldeolT'*  than  expected.    It  will,  therefore,  be 
bet  frimmon  justice  to  the  absent  to  remember 
tittt  the  proof-eheets  have  been  revised  by  a 
fiwod,  and  that  the  official  correspondence  on 
Affirluui  a&irs  had  not  been  published  at  the 
of  writiog.   Bat,  with  no  wish  to  discredit 
iLe  laboois  of  deeerving  cartc^fraphers,  we  are 
U'und  to  caution  the  student  on  the  scM^alled 
-  -xceHeat  map "  accompanying  this  volume, 
wuA  is  disGgiued  by  errors  long  since  corrected 
cbewhere;  and  is,  moreover,  wanting  in  india- 
peuskle  i^onnation,  such  as  pal^ble  honndaiy- 
liMS— for  tibe  shadowy  dots  are  either  ni^mefming 
vc  nBaleading.   Three  or  four  examples  of  inaccu- 
ricywill  probably  suffice:— Khubbes,  a  place  of 
'.jcal  importance,  IS  marked  at  nearly  800  miles 
smh-tast  and  bj  north  of  Kirman,  when  it  is,  in 
trtA^notaqnarter  the  distance  east  and  a  little 
Bcnhofthat  d^,  as  shown  by  the  late  Consul 
A\ibott  Buy  Tears  ago,  and  later  by  Major  St. 
John.  ILE.  Ba^in,  the  last  stage  from  Yezd 
I'itSUibs)  into  Kirman,  is  placed  north-north- 
mst  of  the  Utt&r  city,  instead  of  east-south-east, 
u  shown  hj  Major  Murdoch  Smith,  RE.,  in  1666. 
KiuB,  the  old  capital  of  the  large  district  of  that 
name— if  intended,  as  it  seems  to^,  by  "Ohayan" — 
i-  entered  doe  south  of  the  modem  capital  Biijand, 
instead  <rf  doe  north,  ae  shown  by  the  Sistan  Mis- 
sion in  1873,  **  Foonoteh/'  in  Bahichistan,  would 
Ken  to  be  tfaa  "Fanoch"  of  the  "Notes  on 
Esatem  Fbiua*  published  in  the  Royal  Geo- 
..*i^ucal  Soeie^'s  Journal  for  1867 ;  but  without 
•Lv  iadieaSam  of  Colonel  Goldsmid's  road  thence 
t>  the  aea-caast.   But  these  and  many  other  and 
jmter  defects,  no  longer  apparent  in  recent  well- 
ajthenticated  maps  of  Persia  and  Baluchistan,  here 
i:t^  our  attention  wherever  we  look.  Theahove- 
Eiaed  conn  trie*  are,  in  fact,  presented  to  us  in 
u?  map  under  notice  as  they  were  more  than  seventy 
j'tan  ago,  when  Pottinger  and  his  Callow-explorera 
■'X5t  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  them.  But  in  those 
■hyt  it  was  neeeasary  to  trust  more  geographical 
'i.'uils  to  guess-work  and  the  reports  of  natives 
:uQ  under  the  present  circumstances  of  our  Em- 
pin  in  the  East   It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
Ae  OTth<sTaphT  is  an  impossible  one.   "  Suk-e- 
^udi,  cm  the  EapAixates,  must  have  had  some 
acneiion  with  a  Gflrman  ot  Austrian  map. 

Is  Candida  under  the  Adminutratum  tif  thi 
Ivi  of  Xh^erin  (Sampson  Low  and  Oo.)  Mr. 
'■•ctIR  Stewart,  pun.,  has  given  an  interesting 
vaiBt  of  the  pnncipal  events  which  took  place 
n  At  Dominion  during  Lord  Duffeiin>  briUianfc 
udneeeaifnl  Tioe-royalty.  It  is  oo  diapuage- 
aoi  of  Mr.  Stewart's  worit  to  say  that  its  interest 
^£ii0iab  xeadeiB  mainl^xmnsts  in  the  republ>< 
atUB  of  the  SModies  with  which  Lord  Dofierin 
oaiBod  his  Canadian  audiences.  These  have 
bsB  onrected  by  the  speaker'a  own  hand ;  and 
1*  they  a^iear  in  ehronoloncd  order  in  Mr. 
^'ewn€%  namfiTC,  the  naoer  is  made  fully 
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aequunted  with  the  dreumstanees  which  led  to 
their  delivery,  and  is  therefore  enabled  thoroughly 
to  appreciate  them.  These  speeches  constitute  a 
complete  justification  of  Lord  Bu&rin's  popularity 
in  Canada.  If  he  is  ui  accomplished  rhetorician  he  is 
also  a  wise  and  thoughtful  observer,  who,  if  he  ap- 
peals either  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  humorous 
feelings  of  his  hearers,  always  does  so  with  a  states- 
manlike purpose.  His  speeches  also  throw  much 
light  upon  tne  social  and  politicat  condition,  as 
well  as  upon  tiie  material  resources,  of  the  Domi- 
nion. Mr.  Stewart  has  told  very  graphically  the 
story  of  the  Pacific  Railway  scandals,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  his  denunciation  of  that  disgraceful 
episode  in  the  political  history  of  Canada  is  not 
more  outspoken. 

The  Kexo  Ordeal.  By  the  Author  of  "The 
Battie  of  Dorking."  (William  Blackwood  and 
Sons.)  A  very  clever  and  original  sketch,  re- 
printed from  Blackwood,  showing  how  the  two 
Uovemments  of  Great  Britain  and  Boeotia  agreed 
to  settle  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between 
them,  and  did  so  settle  them,  by  the  application 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  du^o  principle.  One  hun- 
dred and  five  champions  were  to  be  chosen  from 
either  side  to  fight  out  the  whole  fight  together,  the 
weapons  to  be  rifies,  "  with  swords  uid  bayonets 
.  .  .  supplied  by  the  neutral  Government  of 
Arcadia,  which  also  benevolentiy  offered  to  place 
a  choice  piece  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
batants whereon  the  Ordeal  should  be  held,  and 
to  keep  the  ground,  all  without  charge."  Boeotia 
was  to  pay  fif^  millions  sterling,  if  she  lost. 
Great  Britain  was  on  her  side  to  cede  territories 
of  estimated  equivalent  value  should  her  repre- 
sentatives succumb  to  those  of  her  antagonist. 
The  first  chapter  details  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments ;  the  second  the  combat  itself,  ending  in  a 
decision  in  our  favour  by  an  International  Com- 
mission. We  are  informed  that  the  heralds  of 
the  Umpire  State  stopped  the  fighting  when  the 
Boeotians  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  dozen, 
to  contend  against  more  than  twentr  EoglishmeD. 
Readers  of  the  Sattle  of  DorkiM^vm  be  more  or 
less  ^miliar  with  the  style  of  this  later  broehta-t, 
which  must  he  read  through  to  be  appreciated. 
That  appreciation  will  not  in  all  cases  be  full  and 
hearty  is  no  sign  of  weak  comporition ;  for  it  is 
not  everyone  that  is  bom  to  enjov,  or  even  detect, 
the  vein  of  satire  which  underlies  many  bright 
books  and  much  intellectual  conversation.  But 
the  2fev)  Ordeal  will  have  no  lack  of  admirers 
worth  possessing ;  and  if,  as  in  some  of  its  author's 
previous  works,  the  first  half  be  found  better  than 
the  second,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  un- 
evenness  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  original 
genius.  We  have  no  space  for  long  extracts,  and 
the  volume  is  a  mere  pamphlet :  but  here  is  the 
description  of  a  new  bullet  "warranted  to  go 
round  the  comer  " : — 

"  Earthworks  and  traverses  would  be  no  longer  of 
any  use,  however  wall  you  might  be  sheltered;  unlsss 
yon  hfid  absolutely  a  roof  orer  your  head,  tiiis  new 
ballet  would  find  you  out — and  when  it  did,  you  were 
dose  for,  because  part  of  the  invention  was  that  the 
bullet  on  striking  the  object  bnrst  into  a  score  of 
fragments.  No  fear  of  the  ballet  coming  short  of  its 
parpoae  by  doing  only  trifimg  damage,  as  merely 
going  tbroagh  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  or  leg,  and 
Irttiog  the  wounded  man  tarn  up  all  right  agaia  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  as  the  clnmay  missiles  did 
which  it  was  intended  to  supersede.  <  Warranted  to 
wound  mortally*  was  stamped  on  the  wrapper  o^ 
the  cartridge  just  below  the  neat  trade- mark.  And 
the  inventor  did  not  claim  more  than  he  was  entitled 
to ;  for  when  the  cartridge  was  tried  down  at  Wool- 
wich marshes  on  some  dummies,  placed  like  soldiers 
lying  sDOgly  behind  the  parapet  of  a  redoubt,  the 
dummies  ware  foand  to  be  all  smashed  to  bits— the 
aphntars  so  scattered,  indeed,  that  the  officer  in 
ehaige  (rf  the  experiment  bad  some  ado  to  get  his 
secoants  passed  by  the  audit  department,  because  the 
fragments  oould  not  be  found." 

The  ordeal  had  its  uses,  as  the  following  pas- 
sage shows: — 

"Per  the  first  tine  in  our  history  a  war  was 
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bnxight  to  an  end,  not  only  without  an  increase  to  the 
national  debt,  but  with  a  Urge  reduction  of  it,  while 
spirit  and  nuilt  duties  could  also  be  lowwed.  Qin 
fell  to  sixpence  a  pint.  We  wen  a  happj  and  pro- 
spereuB  iiati(»L" 

7%e  SSbv  Quettim  Smewad.  By  an  Indian 
Official.  (Longmans.)  Mongtarjf  Diplomacy  in 
1878.  By  Henri  Oemuschi.  (P.  S.  King.)  We 
concur  in  the  proposition  laid  down  by  the  author 
of  the  first  of  these  two  publications  that  universal 
bimetallism  is  a  dream.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the 
seoondi  M.  Cemnschi.  upeins  himself  to  think  so, 
if  we  may  judge  by  his  las!<  of  temper,  and  desire 
to  avenge  himself,  for  the  t'ailure  of  his  project,  on 
England.  We  agree,  too,  with  the  Indian  Official 
that  the  recent  fall  in  prices  is  not  due  to  the 
diminished  production  of  the  gold  mines,  but  to 
causes  affecting  the  demand  Tor  commodities,  the 
diminished  circulation  of  silver,  and  the  collaps'^ 
of  credit ;  and  that  it  is  not  properly  called  an 
appreciation  of  gold.  But  we  ctnnot  agree  with 
him  that  he  has  shown  how  a  gold  curreae;^  can 
be  easily  sabstitated  for  a  silver  ons  in  India,  or 
that  the  loss  consequent  on  the  additional  iall  in 
the  price  of  nlver  as  soon  as  the  intention  to 
demonetise  it  became  known  would  not  be  verr 
^;reat.  When  gold  whs  pouring  Trom  the  new  mine-* 
in  unwonted  abundance  and  falling  in  value,  Sir 
Charles  Wood  might  with  little  difficulty  have 
solved  the  problem.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  cruelly  said  in 
the  House  of  Oommons  after  one  of  Sir  Oharles 
Wood's  speeches  on  Indian  finance  that  Provi- 
dence had  denied  him  even  the  gift  of  articulat ; 
speech ;  and  he  certainly  had  not  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  gift  of  original  thought  He  followed 
his  advisen,  and  he  was  badly  advised.  Now 
there  is  only  a  choice  of  evils.  And  it  would  be 
well  for  those  who  must  make  the  choice  to  bear 
in  mind  Archbishop  Whatelej^s  exposition  of 
"  the  fallacy  of  objection  " — which  infers  from  the 
existence  of  objections  to  a  proposition  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  adopted,  when  the  true  question 
is  whether  tiie  objections  preponderate  over  the 
arguments  for  it,  and  the  objections  to  every 
aitemative.  The  Indian  OfficinJ,  too,  should  bear 
in  mind  that  be  does  not  eHtxblish  his  own  con- 
clusions by  making  even  well-gnmrnded  olijeetions 
to  every  otiier. 

What  tie  ^volbin  tol4  Me.  By  Miss  L.  P. 
Mohun  Harris.  (Hatohards.)  The  sceoe  of  these 
charming  idylls  of  chiM-life  is  laid  on  the 
Ooraish  coast,  and  the  landscapes  of  heath  and 

wood',  rock  and  wave,  are  drawn  by  a  familiar 
liand,  with  much  poetry  and  force  of  expression. 
We  see,  too,  by  many  subUe  and  truthful  touches 
of  child-nature  that  the  writer  is  thoroughly  at 
home  with  her  ^oung  characters,  and  the  life 
they  lead — the  simple  refined  EngUsb  country 
life,  with  its  round  of  exciting  but  unsenaa- 
tional  pleasures,  which  is  artistically  described, 
with  geniune  feeling,  and  with  th:it  sense  of 
humour  seldom  found  apart  from  it.  The 
most  prominent  figure — we  do  not  call  her  the 
"heroine,"  for  the  actual  stor^  is  so  slight — is 
a  charming  littie  creation,  the  idol  of  her  grand- 
father in  his  beautiful  home,  and  of  a  poor  old 
misanthrope  whom  by  her  grace  and  sympathy 
she  nneonseionsly  recalls  to  napiner  views  of  life. 
Thus  fu  we  have  ^ne  with  our  author,  enjoying 
much,  and  suspecting  nothing.  She  can  fairly  dis- 
claim sensationalism,  and  she  needs  no  such  adven- 
titioos  aid.  Do  the  interests  of  art,  then,  require 
that  little  Milly  should  die?  We  think  not,  and 
resent  the  tean  we  have  been  forced  to  shed  over 
her ;  hut  it  is  only  &ir  to  admit  that  the  mournful 
ending  is  disfigured  by  no  faults  of  taste :  the 
pathos  is  deep  and  true,  and  touching  by  its  very 
simplicity. 

A  Memoir  m  tAe  Indian  Surv^.  ByOlements 
R.  Markham.  Second  Edition.  (W.  H.  Allen.) 
Mr.  Olements  Markham  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  Buccesaful  termination  to  his  ten  yeara'  toil  in 
the  Geogiaphioal  Department  of  the  India  Ofiice. 
Apart  irom  the  dmogerrDf  routine  duties,  his 
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tenure  of  office  was  signalised  by  two  public 
services  of  spednl  value.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
his  importuuitj  the  Indian  Ooverament  has  been 
induced  to  undertake  or  to  continue  not  a  fevr 
operations  of  pressing  importance,  of  whiclt  the  re-, 
sumption  of  tae  marine  surveys  ia  the  most  con- 
spicuous ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  himself 
in  many  publications  popularised  the  latest  results 
of  his  faTOurite  studies.  In  default  of  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  loni^promised  "  Imperial  Gazetteer  " 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W,  W.  Hunter,  there  is  no 
published  Dook  from  which  the  English  render  can 
gain  so  much  accurate  knowledge  concerning  our 
great  dependency  as  from  the  works  that  have 
iseued  from  time  to  time  from  the  Geographical 
Department  of  the  India  Office  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Markham.  At  the  present  day 
the  "Moral  and  Material  Progress  Report"  for 
1872-73  remains  the  fullest  storehouse  of  ia- 
fonnstion,  whether  on  the  question  of  irrigO" 
tioo,  the  fhmtier  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  or  the 
position  of  the  feudatory  Statra.  ^milarly, 
the  first  edition  of  this  Memoir^  published 
in  1871,  was  until  now  the  standard  authority 
on  all  aspects  of  Indian  administration  that 
could  be  brought  within  the  fiekl  of  scienti&c 
gec^tjaphy,  statistics  being  the  only  instrument 
of  investigation  of  which  Mr.  Markham  has  de- 
clined to  avail  himselfl  The  second  edition  of 
the  Memoir  purports  to  be  only  a  continuation  of 
the  first  with  necessary  additions  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  But  in  truth  it  might  justly  claim  to 
be  regarded  almost  as  a  new  work.  In  mere  di- 
mensions it  has  been  augmented  from  300  to 
480  pages.  Several  new  chapters  have  been  added, 
and  the  whole  has  undergone  a  careful  textual  re- 
vision,  the  character  of  which  will  only  be  appar- 
ent to  those  who  compare  the  two  editions  page 
by  TMROt'  The  blhhogiaphy  of  every  matter 
aUoded  to  (always  a  strouff  point  with  our  author) 
has  been  uaboiatel^  earned  down  to  date ;  and 
those  heroes  of  Indian  survey  who  have  recently 
died  receive  lengthy  euloviums.  Lastly,  an  index 
has^  been  compiled  on  ibe  rational  principle  of 
giving  not  only  a  reference  to  the  pages,  but  also 
a  brief  note  oi  thar  contents.  On  one  point,  and 
on  one  point  alone,  does  the  execution  of  the 
design  fall  below  the  due  standard.  Whether 
from  the  inherent  repulsiveness  of  the  subject  or 
from  inattention  to  errors  of  the  press,  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Indian  names  is  reprehensiblv  loose. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Memoir  Mr.  Markham 
declared  his  preference  for  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  phonetic  spelling  generally  known  as 
the  Gilchriatian.  He  has  now  apparently  been 
converted  to  tiie  sdentifie  or  Jonesian  system 
which  Dr.  Hunter  has  adopted  with  certain 
important  inodiAcBtions.  Bnt  the  printen  have 
made  a  sad  meas  in  effecting  the  requisite  changes 
of  1?P0>  Not  to  mention  minor  inaccuracies, 
the  following  plaoes  are  each  spelt  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways— Mattra  (p.  264),  Mattura  Cp.  270) 
and  Matra  (p.  326) ;  Badiya  (p.  130),  Saduja  (p. 
176),  and  Sudiya  (p.  367).  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  the  uniformity  which 
Dr.  Hunter's  plan  was  intended  to  introduce. 

A  Primer  of  American  Literature.  By  Oharles 
F.  Richardson.  (Boston :  Houghton  and  Osgood.) 
The  European  reader  is  sure  to  ask  before  open- 
ing this  neat  little  book,  Is  there  really  enough 
of  American  literature  vet  to  make  a  primer  of  it 
needful  or  desirable  P  The  answer  will  protMibly 
be  a  little  derogatory  to  Mr.  Richardson's  design, 
but  not  on  that  account  unfavourable  to  his 
execution  of  it.  He  has,  indeed,  produced  a 
catalogue  of  American  writers  whitm  errs  only  on 
the  side  of  fullness,  and  his  onl^  iault  is  a  too  easy 
indulgence  toward  living  wnters.  Already  on 
pue  34  we  come  upon  a  name  the  owner  of 
which  is  still  alive,  and  there  can,  of  course,  be 
little  Msw  of  ]wopoEti(m  in  the  snteh  of  a  Utem^ 
tore  ihat  has  not  had  time  enough  to  have  a  hia- 
toiT.  The  annala  of  American  Htenury  life  ue, 
nnnnrtnnately,  erawdsd  with  m«dioere  namee,  and 
with  works  which  in  Enn^  would  n«rer  have 


atlxacted  any  notice  at  all.  Some  of  theae^  like 
the  writi^B  of  Margaret  and  Lucretia  Davidson 
and  Mr.  Pierpoint,  have  already  passed  into  the 
oblivion  that  is  prepared  for  Mrs.  Sigouniey, 
James  Gates  Pereival,  Christopher  P.  Oranch, 
and  other  melodious  celebrities  oi  the  past.  Dare 
it  be  hinted  that  the  same  oblivion  probably 
lies  in  wait  for  more  than  hidf  the  names 
that  fill  Mr.  Richardson's  later  pages  P  We 
repeat  that  America  is  still  too  young  to  re- 
quire a  primer  of  her  literature.  At  all  events, 
if  such  a  work  be  produced,  the  few  really  great 
men  who  have  written  in  the  United  States 
should  have  due  honour  done  them.  But  Mr. 
Richardson  dismisses  with  a  sneer,  and  in  fourteen 
lines,  the  greatest  of  American  poets — Edgar  Poe 
— while  he  spares  nearly  as  much  space  for  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Laurens  Perseus  Hicock,  who, 
it  appears,  does  dreadfid  things  at  the  College  of 
Schenectady.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Hicock's  "  Kterary  style  is  obscure."  Mr.  Richard- 
son's critical  remarks  are  seldom,  however, 
very  wide  of  the  mark,  and  in  dealing  witli 
Lowell  he  spares  us  the  usual  absurditiee.  For 
practical  use  the  book  is  marred  by  the  inauffi- 
ciency  of  dates  of  birth — we  were  going  to  write 
of  birth  and  death,  but  five-sixths  of  these  im- 
mortals have  not  died. 

Dante.  An  Essay.  Bj  R.  W.  Church.  (Mac- 
millan.)  The  republication  in  an  accessible  form 
of  Dean  Church  s .  Essay  on  Dante  will  be  most 
welcome  to  all  who  feel  even  the  slightest  interest 
in  its  subject.  It  is  seldom  that  periodical  litera- 
ture produces  anything  so  worthy  of  preservation 
as  this  essay,  which  appeared  origimiUy  in  the 
C^riatian  JRememh^ancer.  of  ISfiO,  and  waa  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  with  otiier  papers  under  the 
title  of  .BHoyv  md  Renew*  in  1864.  In  that 
volume  it  has  lain  in  comparative  obsenrity  from 
the  general  public  and  known  only  to  the  few  who 
have  gone  in  quest  of  it.  Now  that  it  appears  by 
itself  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  reach  a  wide 
audience.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  literary 
criticism  which  English  literature  of  the  last 
thirty  years  has  produced.  Fullness  of  knowledge, 
historical  insight  and  deep  poetic  sympathy  with  its 
subject  combine  with  a  happy  power  of  compres- 
sion and  nervous  force  ot  style.  There  exists 
nothing  in  English  which  can  compare  with  this 
essay  lor  actual  knowledge  of  the  Divma  Corn- 
media  :  indeed,  we  know  of  no  writer  save  Witte 
who  shows  so  large  and  just  an  appreciation 
of  Dante  as  is  manifest  in  this  little  volume. 
We  are  only  sorry  that  Dean  Ohurch  has  not 
made  a  few  alterations  in  defermee  to  our  ad- 
vanced knowledge  on  some  finr  points  since  hia 
essay  was  originally  written.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  issne  of  the  controversy  about  the 
genuineness  of  Dino  Compagni's  Chronicle,  it  is 
scarcely  justifiable  in  the  present  day  to  quote 
Dino  as  "  an  eyewitness  "  without  some  explan- 
ation. We  are  a&aid,  also,  that  the  rawest  tourist 
in  Italy  will  make  a  mock  at  Dean  Church  when 
he  finds  in  a  note  (p.  41),  explanatory  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  Podeeti  at  Florence,  that  it  is  "  now 
apriton,  the  Bargello."  Besides  the  essay,  this 
volume  also  contains  a  translation  by  Dean 
Church's  son  of  the  De  Monarchia.  The  trans- 
lation seems  to  be  well  and  carefully  done ;  but 
we  suspect  that  the  few  who  are  interested  in 
mediaeval  politics  would  prefer  to  read  the  treatise 
in  the  original  Latin. 

The  DitturUng  Element :  or,  Chrottides  of  the 
Blu9  BeU  Society,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
(Marcus  Ward),  is  not  so  good  aa  some  of  rae 
others  of  the  prettily  got-up  Blue  Bdl  Series,  nor 
is  it  quite  worthy  of  its  author.  It  is  a  story  of 
several  g^Is  reamng  for  the  Oxbrid^  Local  Ex- 
aminations ;  and  woat  the  "  disturbmg  element " 
IB  may  be  infened, 

J<A  SUn^avCt  Seir,  and  other  ivories.  By 
Emma  Marshall  (Seelev.)  The  stoiy  of  "Job 
Siag^eton^  Heir"  is  well  writteD^as  are  the  two 


other  tales  conttuned  In  the  volume.  Th^  are 
of  the  "  goody "  order,  though  not  very  offen- 
sively so. 

The  Secret  of  Success ;  m;  Sow  to  Get  on  in  the 
World.  By  W.  H.  I^venport  Adams.  (John 
Hojfg.)  Perhaps  the  most  popular  work  by  Mr, 
Smiles,  and  at  tne  same  time  the  one  of  which  he 
has  the  least  reason  to  feel  proud,  is  his  Sdf-JIelp. 
Its  notorious  success  has  evidentiy  suggested  to 
Mr.  Davenport  Adams  the  design  of  the  present 
work,  which  ingeniously  comlnnes  all  the  patent 
feults  of  the  original  without  its  less-eamly 
imitated  merits.  Our  author,  indeed,  only  lajys 
clum  to  novelty  of  treatment  in  paying  special 
attention  to  the  commercial  and  religious  aspects 
of  life.  Of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  his  subject 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  characterised  by  the 
hardness  of  touch  and  the  slovenliness  of  a  profes- 
sions! bookmaker.  He  misquotes  the  poet  Gray, 
and  improves  upon  the  moru  of  the  Megy.  His 
statements  of  fact  are  frequently  inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading. He  gives  no  references,  and  attaches 
equal  value  to  all  sources  of  information. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  the  critical  judgment  may 
say,  this  book  will  doubtless  atlain  a  wide  circula- 
tion; and  we  are  paradoxical  enough  to  admit 
that  its  readers  will  probably  learn  &om  it  more 
good  than  harm, 

A  Continental  Tour  of  Eight  Bayt  for  Forty- 
four  Shillings.  By  a  Journey-man.  (Sampson 
Low.)  The  plain  matter  of  fiict  implied  in  the 
title  of  this  little  book  is  not  undeserving  of  record. 
But,  imfortunately,  the  writer  has  been  pleased  to 
adopt  such  a  disagreeable  tone  of  egotistic  moral- 
ising that  he  destroys  all  ths  benefit  which  his 
example  m^ht  otherwise  produce.  We  should 
imagine  that  he  must  be  a  self-educated  man.  At 
any  rate,  his  mode  of  enreeung  himself  reminds 
us  vividly  of  similar  efforts  on  the  part  of  th& 
Bengali  Babu. 


N0TS8  AITD  NEWS. 

The  Library  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  ia  ia> 
the  way  of  recovering  a  MS.  which  has  been 
missing  from  its  place  £or  over  half  a  century— 
viz.,  a  docnment  of  about  thirty  leaves  connected 
with  tho  early  history  of  the  Abbey  at  Gloiuester, 
and  said  to  b«  of  the  fourteenth  emtury.  It  has- 
been  found  in  the  establishment  of  Oaxvaiy  and 
Co.,  at  Berlin. 

Prop.  J".  E.  Thorold  Roobbs  has  nearly  col- 
lected the  materials  for  the  next  two  volumes  of  hi» 
S^ory  of  AgrieuUttre  and  iVtees,  which  will 
deal  with  the  period  from  1401  to  1682  incluaive. 

Db.  Gboboe  Smith,  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Wilson  of  BombaVi  is  now  rapidly  progressing 
with  his  Life  of  Dr.  Duff,  the  fint  vdume  of 
which,  with  a  portrait  by  Jeens,  Messrs.  H odder 
and  Stooghtrm  expect  to  issue  in  the  spring. 

Mb.  T.  H.  Hall  Cahtb  is  editing,  and  ha»  I 
nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  Report  of  the  | 
Restoration  Conference  held  at  the  Royal  luatita-  ; 
tion,  Liverpool,  December  9  and  16.  The  pam-  * 
phlet  contains  papers  by  Mr.  William  Morris,. 
Prof.  Colvin,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Huggins,  Mr. 
Bromley,  and  others. 

Thb  managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  : 
Great  Brittun  have  decided  that  the  next  Acto- 
nian  Prize  shall  be  awarded  in  1879  for  an  easay 
illustrative  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
Almighty ;  the  subject  being  "  The  Structure  and 
Functions  of  the  Rietina  in  all  Classes  of  Animals, 
viewed  in  Relation  with  the  Theory  of  Evolution." 
l^e  prize  is  one  hundred  guineas,  and  win  be 
awarded  or  withheld  as  the  managers  shall 
think  Tsoper.  Competitors  for  the  prue  are  re- 
qumted  to  send  their  essays  (with  or  without 
th^  names  being  affixed)  to  the  Boyal  Biatitn- 
tion,  addrrased  to  the  secretary,  on  or  liefore- 
October  1, 1879.  ThA  adjudication  wiD  be  made- 
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Tbe  editor  of  the  S^tnddaraana  Chintanika,  or 
Studies  in  Indian  Philosophy,"  who  was  one 
of  tke  Bacceasfal  competiton  for  the  wize  awarded 
hy  the  Coni^Tecs  of  Orientalists  at  Florence,  has 
in  tbe  pteas  an  EngHsh  poem,  the  MisAi,  describ- 
lag  the  nntimenta,  aspirations,  and  the  mode  of 
lift!  of  tba  andent  Indian  stures  as  baaed  on 
tte  hynms  of  the  Kg-Yeda.  The  poem  is  dedi- 
cated to  Fkof.  Max  Miiller. 

Whelx  the  pla^  of  Terence  are  being  per- 
jbnned  at  Weetmuiater,  some  of  the  old  San- 
4ciit  pla^  have  been  revived  by  the  undei^ 
stdnatas  of  the  University  at  Madras.  We  read 
IB  the  Jfbdlrai  Mail  that  an  Oriental  dramatic 
CBMfmy  haa  been  formed  "l^  aome  mtiea 
ymt  with  the  view  of  reviving  some 

of  w  iDtoesting  plays  in  Sanskrit  which  have 
Wo  eooaigiied  to  oblivioQ,  aad  thus  enabling  the 
tstm  puUic   to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
<WBal  dramatic  literature  of  tbe  countr}'.  The 
nt arts  of  the  drama  called  Sakantala,  or  'The 
LcetlKiig/  have  already  been  giveti.   The  ar- 
aa^ranents  on  the  stafe  were  made  in  accordance 
with  "F.ng!Mh  taste  and  English  principles  to  the 
best  ofue  resources  of  tbe  company.  Although 
thae  were  many  among  the  audience  who  did  not 
lodaataad  Sanskrit,  yet  all  of  them  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  the  revival  of  such  a  noble  literature,  and 
le^theae«u  highly  gratified.  .It  is  intended  to 
let  on  the  next  occaaion  the  play  called  Uttara 
Hamm  OumtOj  by  Bhavabhuti.** 

The  rich  Oriental  library  of  the  late  Prof. 
ihxin  de  Taasy  will  be  sold  by  auction  at  Paris 
ir  3l{arch,  It  was  his  wish  that  his  books  and 
msaoflcripta  should  be  dispersed,  and  that  bia 
pupils  ibould  have  an  opportunity  of  thus  securing 
memorial  they  might  care  to  preserve  of  their 
old  master  and  friend. 

learn  from  a  Lisbon  contemporary  that  Mr. 

Tiobot  Ffrench  DuS*,  one  of  the  oldest  British  re- 
adefiU  io  liabon,  has  just  completed,  and  will 
[KibiU'ii  in  Tehraary,  a  traoslation  of  the  Lunada 
of  CamoGBa.  The  work  will  Ipe  in  one  volume, 
royal  oetMfo,  and  will  contain  fourteen  portraits  of 
the  letdiag  fersonages  mentioned  in  the  poem. 

3k.  DaShm  chosen  the  Spenserian  stanza,  but  he 

bu  sot  attempted  to  render  the  original  stanza 

ior  atsnza. 

Dr.  Shibpb's  Sumanity  and  the  Man,  noticed 
ia  o«r  last  number,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Hodges, 
foster  and  Figgis,  of  Dublin,  and  Messrs.  Sinm- 
kio,  UaHi>i«n  and  Co.,  of  Londouj  and  not  by 
JfeaaiB.  Hardwicke  and  Bogus. 

It  13  proposed  to  start  at  Brussels  a  Review  in 
Fivnch  enUtled  La  Itimie,  the  object  of  which 
Till  be  to  make  Russia  "as  she  is"  known  to 
y.rvigners.  The  new  journal  is  to  be  edited  by 
IL  \ .  Poutsykovitch. 

i)s  March  1  the  first  number  is  to  appear  of  a 
lew  joumal  entitled  St.  Luke :  a  Clerical,  Medical 
*!ad  Leffol  Review.  The  object  of  tbe  editors  is 
"  to  eadeavooT  to  bring  ^romlnentl;^  before  tbe 
noenl  public  matter  which  has  hitherto  been 
hidden  in  1^  ohscurily  of  pnrelj  elasa  joumab." 

A  mr  Toltnne  haa  recently  been  added  to  tbe 
Spaniah  "  Hbtiot«ca  CUasica "  from  the  pen  of 
IhiD  ^n*^o  Alcali  Galiano.  The  title  of  this 
v-jlune  ia  Reaurdo*  de  un  anddno.  It  contuns 
a  DanatiTe  of  the  aeerat  causes  of  the  leading  his- 
tcrieal  oeeamnoaam  Spain  from  1808  to  1834. 

Tbs  Fdang  Oasette  pubHsbes  a  communication 
^aea  a  learned  Chinaman,  who  maiotidna  that  the 
v'-ptume  ma  already  blown  in  the  year  062, 
ui  was  the  inTmtion  of  a  citizen  of  Peking. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  has  written  n 
book  entitled  Fifteen  Days  on  the  Danube.  It 
•xntaina  shoDtiDg^ventures,  and  is  said  to  be 
duiiiiToiabed  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  natural 
lurtoryand  bylieen  obeervation,'which,  considering 
the  axtmne  Tooth  of  its  aathw,  make  it  a  uote- 
woithj  parfannanffi,  aad  diatii^ah  it  &voiu> 
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ably  from  most  royal  productions.  The  book  haa 
been  printed  for  private  circulation  only. 

Wb  take  the  following  items  of  intelli^nce 
from  the  "  Obrpnique "  of  the  Revue  Critique : 
— M.  BarthSlemy  Saint-Hilaire  has  sent  to  press 
the  three  volumes  of  his  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics.  —  Tbe  Society  for  the  Hwtory  of 
Prance  is  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  teita- relating  to  the  early  history 
of  Gaul,  following  the  *rder  adopted  by  Dom 
Bouquet  in  his  Recuetl  des  Hisloriens  de»  Gaulet  et 
de  la  France  (1728).  The  first  volume  is  edited 
by  M.  Cougny. — The  Lyons  MS.  of  the  ancient 
Latin  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  discovered  by  M. 
LSopdd  Belisle,  is  to  be  published  shortly,  vnder 
the  editorship  of  M.  Ulyase  Robert,  who  will  also 
give  the  Oieek  text  which  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  Latin  transkitor,  and  a  collection  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  Latin  versions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch preserved  by  the  Fathers. — M.  de  Beaucourt 
will  shortly  publish  his  Hittory  of  Charles  VIL, 
on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  twenty 
years. — M.  E.  Lesens  is  about  to  publish  for  the 
Rouen  Socii5t6  des  Bibliophiles  the  Hirtory  of  the 
Reformation  at  Dieppe  written  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Guillaume  and  Jean  Daval,  called  "  les 
Policiens  Religionnaires." — M.  Baudoin  will  issue 
shortly  a  History  of  Protestantism  and  of  the 
League  in  Burgundy. — M.  F.  MasBon,  author  of 
Mimoiru  du  cardinal  de  Bemtt,  annoimces  a  work 
on  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  Bemis. 

LrTBR&TCBB  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  tbrongh 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Free  Reference  and 
Lending  Libraries  at  Birmingham.  The  unique 
Shakspere  and  Cervantes  collections  have  almost 
wholly  perished,  as  well  as  the  Stanton  Warwick- 
shire collection  of  prints,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ings illustrating  mediaeval  and  otber  buildings. 
On  the  same  day  (Saturday,  the  lltb  inst.)  a  fire 
occurred  at  Lord  Fevenham's  reaidenoe,  at  Dan- 
combe  Park,  by  which  the  library,  and  a  seriea  of 
family  portraita,  hiatorical  pioturea,  antique  statues, 
&c.,  were  destroyed. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr,  Tardieu,  author 
of  a  great  number  of  medical  works  i  and  of  Dr. 
Rauchenstein,  of  Aarau,  aged  eighty  years. 

M.  M&BC  FouRNiEB,  a  native  of  Geneva,  who 
has  just  died  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  sixty-tiiree, 
attained  an  eminent  place  in  the  literary  and 
theatrical  worlds.  After  completing  bis  studies 
in  Geneva  he  went  to  Paris  in  1836,  where  he 
soon  made  his  mark  as  feuilletmnute  in  the 
National  and  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  The 
movement  of  1848  drew  him  into  politics;  he 
worked  with  Victor  Hugo  ia  the  editorship  of 
tbe  Ev^mmtjwi  sappcnrted  tba  candidature  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleod.  He  aftenrarda  became 
the  manager  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Forte  St- 
Martia,  bat  his  artistic  zeal  and  taste  seduced  him 
into  spending  upon  decoration,  scenery,  and  cos- 
tume far  larger  sums  than  the  income  of  the 
theatre  could  warrant  He  became  involved  in  a 
number  of  lawsuits  vrith  artists,  writers,  and  the 
Society  of  Dramatic  Authors ;  and  at  last  resigned 
a  situation  in  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
bring  his  own  high  conceptions  of  art  and  his 
ideal  aims  into  harmony  with  the  material  side  of 
theatrical  directorship.  His  last  years  were  de- 
voted to  literature.  The  Joumal  de  Genive  de- 
plores the  fact  that  his  extraordinary  powers  were 
frittered  away  on  desultory  and  ephemeral  work  ; 
but  adds  that  he  has  left  many  fragments  behind 
him  which  deserve  publication. 

Ths  Revue  Politique  et  Litiiraire  of  January  4 
has  an  appreciative  portnut;  by  M.  Charles  Bigot 
of  the  new  Academician,  M.  d'AudiSret-Pasquier. 
M.  Bigot  brings  forward  the  personality  of  M.  a'Au- 
diSret-Pasquier,  and  his  rare  skill  as  an  orator,  as 
the  reasons  which  caused  and  which  justify  his 
election  to  tbe  Academy,  which  never  has  been  a 
purely  literary  body,  but  has  been  representative 
also  of  those  social  and  political  infiuences  by 
which  culture  ia  furthered.  M.  L6on  Br^dif  writes 
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on  the  ''Oratorieal  Touxnaments  in  Athenian 
Politica,''  and  we  are  informed  that  bia  article  will 
form  a  chapter  of  a  forthcoming  work  on  Demos- 
thenes. We  diould  imagine  from  the  sample 
given  us  that  the  work  will  be  emiomtly  readable, 
but  will  not  contain  much  that  ia  new. 

The  "Librairie  G6n6rale"  has  reprinted  the 
French  translation  of  1659  of  Bernardino  Oohino's 
Dialogo  del  Purgatorio.  A  copy  of  the  original 
edition  of  this  rare  work  sold  last  year  for 
1,500  franca. 

The  second  lecture  of  Paula  Rojas  in  the 
Ateneo  of  Barcelona  on  "  Sound "  is  reported  in 
the  Revitta  Contemporanea  of  December  30.  The 
subject  ia  treated  in  a  lively  and  popular  style, 
and  with  almost  an  excess  of  illustration.  Revilla 
prints  the  first  part  of  a  paper  on  "  The  Emanci- 
pation of  Woman,"  in  which,  on  physiological 
grounds,  he  combats  the  advanced  views  usually 
adopted  by  writers  of  bis  school.  The  masculine 
woman  is  his  aversion.  There  is  an  intereatiuDg 
latter  from  China,  the  firat  of  a  aeries,  bv  £.  du 
Perojo,  treating  of  Bdlsaiona  and  IlGsBionanBa,  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Proteatant,  from  a  Ohineaa 
point  of  view,  and  also  describing  some  popular 
games  of  chance.  J.  Valera  contmaea  bis  novel, 
"  Dona  Luz,"  and  this,  with  the  revievro,  makes  up 
an  unusually  good  number, 

DoK  VaromrrB  di  Auiri.  has  puUidied,  at 
Bilbao,  a  small  volume  of  original  Spamah  poema, 
and  of  translations,  principally  from  Tennyson. 
He  entitles  the  work  Oro  y  Oropel ;  the  "  gold " 
being  Tennyson's,  the  "  tinsel "  uw  author'a  own, 
poems. 

Mb.  Georse  Jacob  Holtoaxb  haa  completed 
his  IBatory  of  Co-^tperaUoii  in  SngUmd.  The 
second  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  rae  Construc- 
tive Period,  will  shortly  i^pear.  It  brings  down 
the  history  of  this  industrial  movement  from  1846 
to  1878,  and  ia  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright.  


H0TB8  or  tUTEL, 

The  forthcoming  number  of  Pdermann'a  Mit' 
theilungen  contains  maps  of  Nordenakiold's  route 
to  the  Lena  and  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus. 
The  latter  is  based  upon  General  Stubbendorfs 
"  Map  of  the  Upper  Course  of  the  Amu-Daiva," 
published  in  1878  by  the  Russian  War  Office, 
and  upon  a  twelve-sheet  map  of  the  Military  Pro- 
vince of  Turkestan,  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the 
Taahkend  Top(^|fraphical  Department.  Tbe  most 
recent  explorations  by  Russian  travellers  have  not 
yet  found  a  place  upon  these  maps.  General  i 
Btubbendorf  does  not  exraesa  himself  very  favour- 
ably with  respect  to  the  T&shkend  map,  which  ha 
describes  as  Ming  full  of  "  fantastical  delineation 
and  very  deficient  as  to  detail."  On  his  own  map  the 
Zerafshan  has  been  placed  too  iar  to  the  south. 
The  true  position  of  Samarkand  is  Lat.  39*  39' 24" 
N.,  Long.  36°  38'  2^  E.  of  Pulkova.  In  the  same 
number  of  tbe  Mittheilungen  Dr.  Rohl&  discusses 
the  Bihar  bila-ma,  or  "  seas  without  vmter,"  re- 

f>orted  to  exist  in  the  Libyan  desert.  These 
ocalities  are  merely  depressions  in  the  general 
surface  of  the  country,  and  not  dry  river-beds,  as 
is  frequently  supposed  ;  and  the  expedition  which 
he  conducted  some  years  ago  has  conclusively 
showa  that  the  Nile  never  flowed  to  the  west,  as 
stated  by  some  travellers,  and  shown  on  nomsroiis 
maps. 

The  remaning  sheets  of  the  lai^  map  of 
European  Turkey,  prepared  in  the  Military  Geo- 
graphical Institute  of  Vienna,  have  now  been 
published.  Several  of  the  old  sheets  have  been 
re-issued  in  an  amended  form.  The  boundaries  as 
settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  have  been  inserted 
upon  them. 

Hebr  ScHun  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
cross  to  the  east  of  the  Quango,  the  Bangalla 
having  robbed  him.   He.,nropo8e8  to  try  to  pass 

betweenLthaw  and.th/Holkni  /Hrrmits  having 
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completed  ■  map  oi  the  plataaa  between  kt  B* 
and  10^  S,,  and  made  a  la^  collection  of  Inrdfl. 

G.  RoHLFS  is  fttill  at  TripolL  Saltan  Ali,  of 
WadM,  who  treated  Dr.  Nacntigal  so  hoepitablj, 
is  dead,  bat  hia  brother  Tuaw,  who  aoceeeded 
him,  is  Mid  to  be  equally  well  dispoeed  towards 
foreigoers.  Kshop  Biehard  and  another  French 
misaioDaiy,  nbo  left  Tripoli  some  time  ago  for 
Umbuktn,  axe  reported  to  hare  airived  at 
Ghadamea. 

Thb  December  SoU^tmo  of  the  Italian  Geo- 
frraphical  Sodet^,  among  other  matter  relating  to 
Prof.  Nordendaold's  Arctic  expedition,  contains 
two  letters  from  lient.  Giacomo  Bove  on  their 
voj^age  from  Fort  Dicbson  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena,  illastmted  hj  two  cuts,  one  of  which  is  an 
outline  sketch  of  the  island  of  Preobraschene.  The 
number  also  jconhuoB  translations,  forwarded  by 
Dr.  P.  ])i!btteacci,  of  two  autogrs|^  letters  from 
the  Sultan  of  Wadai,  and  a  note  on  Benzo  Man- 
zoni's  new  journey  in  Arabia.  The  gold  medal 
of  the  soaety  has  been  awarded  to  Signor  D'Al- 
bertis  for  hia  recent  ezploratione  in  New  Guinea, 
and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  entetain  him  at  a 
"  bonchetto  d'onore." 

Wb  understand  that  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson, 
geologist  and  naturalist  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's 
East  African  Expedition,  has  taken  advantage  of 
a  temporaiy  detention  at  Aden  to  pay  a  ^ing 
visit  to  Somali  Land. 

A  THZKD  conference  of  telegraph  engineers  and 
others  interested  in  the  prop(»ed  connexion  of  the 
South  African  and  Egyptian  systems  by  an  oTer- 
land  line  of  tel^:raph  was  held  last  week  at  1 
Savile  Bow,  W.  Three  rootiis  were  su^^ested, 
but  it  was  thought  that  what  has  been  termed  the 
East  Central  Ime  was  the  most  snitable.  This 
lioe  would  proceed,  via  Unyanyembe,  to  Lake 
Nyaaea,  and  so  to  the  Zambesi,  either  by  wsy  of 
the  Shir^,  or  on  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to 
Tete,  By  this  route  the  distance  from  Khartum 
to  Pretoria,  without  reckoning  deviatioos,  is  said, 
to  be  3,336  Reographical  miles.  We  nnaeratand 
that  the  conlerence,  after  some  diacnSiioD,  adopted 
a  report,  of  which  we  hope  to  be  aUe  to  gire  an 
abstnujt  on  a  fUtnre  occasion. 

It  is  xep<vted  that  an  entire  party,  conusting  of 
five  Enropeansand  five  nativea,  have  been  poisoned, 
V  order  of  the  Matabele  cbief  Lo  ISengniA,  while 
on  thfflr  my  to  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi. 

Ii  is  proposed  to  establish  shorUy  in  Tashkend 
a  Torluetan  branch  of  the  Imperial  Rusnan  Geo- 
graphical Society,  on  the  same  basia  as  the  other 
existing  branches  of  the  eoeie^.  Its  operataons 
^nll  be  entirely  independent  of  those  of  the  Oren- 
buig  and  the  recentiy  c^pened  West  Iberian 
iHranches.  Turkestan  will  of  itself  affbrd  rich 
material,  and  that  for  very  many  years. 

Tra  last  nnmber  of  the  IttBmtga  of  the  Russian 
Geogra^iieal  Sodeiy  eontaina  an  account  or  the 
Pdew  Ulands,  by  Miklukho-BIaclai ;  a  p^r  on 
the  watershed  between  Ob  and  Yenisei,  by  Sidens- 
ner ;  an  obituary  of  Chakalavski,  the  statistician ; 
and  notices  on  Mayers  explorations  in  Bokhara, 
ftc  In  1873  M.  Funtosof,  a  Siberian  metchant. 
conceived  the  project  of  joining  the  rivers  Ob  and 
Yenisei  by  meaus  of  a  canal,  and  thus  opening  up 
awaterwayinto  thegreaterpart  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
Two  expeditions  fitted  out  at  his  expense  sscer- 
tuned  that  a  boat  may  proceed  up  the  Ket  and  its 
tributary  Yazevaya  as  far  as  the  Bolshir  Ozero  or 
Big  Lake,  and  that  thence  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Kaas  is  only  a  short  distance.  A  more  care- 
ful survey,  made  in  1876  by  order  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Wor^,  has,  in  the  main,  confirmed  these 
iavourable  reports.  It  is  believed  that  a  navig- 
able waterway  fbr  barges  m^ht  be  eatablidied  by 
ezcavating  a  short  canal  and  clearing  about  130 
milei  of  nver  fnm.  snags  and  other  obstructious. 
M.  Sidensner  pleads  eaniesUy  for  the  execution  of 
these  works,  which  he  conceives  would  power- 
fully coDtribute  towards  the  development  of  the 
mineral  and  other  resources  of  Eastern  Siberia. 


MUAIIXM  An>  XBTZEW8. 

The  article  in  MacmUlan't  Hagaxine  which  will 
be  most  widely  road  is  the  Dean  of  Westminster's 
Birmingham  paper  on  "  The  Historical  Aspect  of 
the  United  States."  Taking  Arnold's  maxim  for 
his  text,  that  "  every  nation  has  its  ancient  and 
modem  history,  irrespectively  of  the  chronolc^cal 
place  which  such  a  nation  may  hold  in  the  general 
Bucoession  of  events,"  he  brings  out  the  old-world 
side  of  American  history.  He  leeks  to  show 
that  the  Americans  are  wrong  when  they  com- 
nhiin  that  they  have  no  antiquities.  The  Dean 
has  been  inspired  by  the  gtmut  loci,  as  long  ago 
he  was  inspired  by  Palestine.  This  is  just  the 
sort  of  suDiect — half  historical  and  luklf  geo- 
graphical—in which  he  is  most  at  home,  and  he 
brings  out  the  latent  poetry  of  it  as  few  but  he 
could  do.  He  givea  na  a  sueeeanon  of  nvid  pic- 
tures of  the  first  settiers  in  Viiginia ;  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  Moj/JloKer ;  of  the  war  between  the 
French  and  English.  He  describes  how  the  Eng- 
lish flotilla  came  down  through  I^dce  Geotge  and 
Lake Champlain,  "throughthosevastoverhau^ng 
woods ; and  how  "  the  Uttie  sickly  red-haired 
hero.  General  Wolfe,  by  a  miracle  of  audacity 
climbed  the  heights  of  Abraham."  This  is  how 
he  describee  the  coming  of  the  Manpower : — 
"  Can  anyone  stand  on  the  hill  above  th»  Bay  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  Kew  England,  and  see,  without  a  yearning 
AS  towards  the  cradle  of  a  Bscred  state,  the  Mayfioaxr 
winding  her  dtfficalt  way  from  pronootiny  to  pro- 
montory, Atom  island  to  island,  till  at  last  the  little 
erew  deseeiid  upon  the  one  solitary  rock  on  tlu^  level 
shore — the  rock  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visited 
by  bondrsds  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  Nwth 
Ameriea?" 

Everywhere  he  finds  the  elements  of  a  primitive 
ancient  history  in  this  continent,  coexisting  vrith 
the  modem  history  of  Europe.  Even  later  than 
this,  in  the  period  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he 
finds  "  a  savour  of  antiquity  and  of  primitive  in- 
spiration in  the  circle  of  renowned  characters  who 
for  the  first,  perhaps  we  may  say  for  the  only,  time 
in  American  history,  appear  eqiul  to  the  greatness 
of  their  country's  destmies."  The  featuree  of  the 
America  of  the  present,  in  which  he  discovers  the 
same  likeness  to  the  past  and  imlikeness  to  the  rest  of 
the  present,  are  more  doubtful.  To  regard  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  population  of  America  aa  holding  an 
analogous  position  to  that  of  the  andent  Spartans, 
white  the  Irish,  Ohinese,  and  Negroes  are  tiie 
Helots,  is  a  littie  ridiculous  as  well  as  fitr-fetched. 
Something  of  the  sort  might  have  been  true  of 
the  Southern  Statee  before  the  War  of  Secession. 
On  the  whole,  the  Americans  should  be  grateful 
to  see  their  history  touched  with  so  mudi  poetic 
insight,  and  with  so  sympathetic  a  hand.  Some 
useml  fiuTts  may  be  gleaned  from  Miss  Fhillimote's 
sketch  of  the  contempora^  Italian  theatre ;  but 
the  main  lines  of  the  subject  are  not  presmted 
clearly  enough  to  save  the  article  from  seeming  a 
littie  scrappy  and  disconnected.  Mr.  Palgrave's 
"Trafalgar  contains  some  spirited  lines  on  a 
well-worn  subject:  he  uses  hia  proper  names  witii 
unusual  skill. 

Blachoood  coataina  a  delightful  but  ecMntric 
little  paper  called  Heather."  It  seems  intended  in 
part  to  inake  a  mock  of  some  peculiarities  of  modem 
aeetheticism,  and  it  is  interspersed  with  some  very 
pretty  verses.  An  article  on  "  The  Novdsof  Al- 
phonse  Daudet "  is  distinguished  by  a  consummate 
Ignorance  of  French  literature,  and  by  a  certain 
knack  of  expressing  the  most  elementary  English 
notions  about  that  literature  with  more  cleverness 
than  usual.  The  analyses  of  the  stories  are  good 
and  spirited,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  send 
people  to  the  originals.  The  phrase  "  unmitigated 
tilth"  applied  to  M.  Zola's  works  will,  in  thin 
unmodified  form,  give  a  wrong  impression.  M. 
Zola*s^  ofTeneea  against  both  good  art  and  good 
morality  are  serious  enough,  but  no  writer  de- 
serves lapidating  who  has  given  na  such  scenes  as 
that  of  the  moonlight  IxUhe  in  La  fortune  de» 
Rougon. 


The  "New  Endymion"  by  Hr.  Julian  Haw^ 
thome  in  Temfie  Bar  is  a  ston  wlueh  ktves  a 
strong  impression.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  Vfgtt- 
hended  the  fossil  poetry  there  is  in  astrolon,  and 
has  written  a  story  half  astrol(^;ieal,  half  scientific 
— scientific,  that  is  to  say,  aftur  the  Jules  Verne 
type  of  science.  The  account  of  the  wcmdetful 
telescope  which  brings  the  moon  as  close  as  if  it 
were  a  few  hundred  yards  off  is  very  ingeoioui 
and  striking.  The  papers  on  "  Thomas  Stothsrd" 
and  "  About  Joseph  Addison "  are  phawnt 
reading,  but  do  not  possess  their  raiim  dHn 
written  on  thur  foreheads.  Frater'i  Magaxitu  h 
very  poUttcal  and  economical  this  montii.  The 
pa^  on  "  The  Bhutan  Frontier,"  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
Beighton,  is  mteresting,  but  the  writer  is  nia- 
takra  in  thinkiDg  that  his  is  tt«  first  Etttfiah 
deeerij^tion  of  vob  Totoa.  ISx.  Rodoi  Noel'i» 
"  Oorsica  "  is  a  vigorons  and  picturesque  |nece  of 
writing,  and  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  magnificent  trees  for  which  the  island  i» 
famous.  The  Unioernty  Magasitu  contains  »t 
least  one  good  article  in  A  Character  Doctor: 
or,  Homoeopathy  in  Education."  This  account 
of  how  a  clever  tutor  with  a  theory  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  salient  features  of  s  boj's 
chsracter  by  treating  him  as  the  pastrycook 
treated  his  apprentices  has  a  distinct  humour  and 
originality  of  ita  own.  The  paper  on  *'  Heeiod" 
is  very  poor  stuff,  lai^ly  made  up  of  quotadon^ 
from  such  recondite  authorities  aa  Mr.  G.  W.  Cm. 
K.  O.  Miiller,  and  Mr.  Paley.  The  writer  calk 
his  translations  "  rough,"  but  such  lines  as— 

"  Thick  with  tbnndsr  and  flash,  making  a  whiri," 
or — 

"  On  every  side  life-giving  earth  on  firs 
Put  forth  a  roaring.   While  there  crackled  round 
Huge  forests  with  the  flame.    AU  land  did  boil 

are  euphemistically  dssciibed  by  tlut  epithet. 
Lieutenant  Oonder's  paper  oa  the  "Founder  of 
Aryan  Christianity  "  (a  detest&ble  periphnaU  for 
St.  Paul)  has  some  good  remarks  on  the  way  in 
which  St.  Paul's  early  Rabbini<^  training  comes 
out  in  the  Episties:  but  otherwise  contuns 
nothing  that  has  not  been  often  said  before.  1" 
Mrs.  Haweis's  "Chaucer  Characters"  snother 
instalment  of  her  CSiaucar  for  Children  F  It 
written  dovm  to  a  rather  "  young "  level.  Boi 
the  way  in  which  the  ehaxaeters  of  Falamon  aad 
Arcita  are  toeriminated  slunra  carefol  and  ude- 
pendent  atody.  The  writer^  ''conviction"  that 
the  portraits  of  Emetrins  and  Lycunns  w 
meant  to  stand  for  the  portruta  of  nlsmoD 
and  Ardte  is  surely  gratuitons.  Hires  td^ 
are  chosen  iot  speoal  remark  —  the  KniKlit'^ 
Tale,  the  Miller's  Tale,  and  the  Clerk's  Tale, 
perhaps  the  choice  of  the  Miller's  Tale  was  ill- 
advised.  The  ground  is  too  dangerous  to  adnut 
of  the  tale  being  clearly  told.  Kohler  told  it 
plainly  enough  in  German  prose  the  other  dsj,  in 
AagUoj  but  Mrs.  Haweu  could  not  very  well 
imitate  hia  ludicronaly  verbose  outspdcenness. 

The  on  '^LDtterias*  in  the  Oirv^^ 

JdagauM  is  in  the  main  a  mathematical  disquisi- 
tion, which  yet  manages  to  be  entertaining.  Tt*.- 
writers  demonstration  of  the  different  varietie-- 
of  impomtion  practised  in  past  famous  lotteries 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  De  MoTj!i.B, 
and  is  not  without  historical  interest  The 
account  of  "  Dr.  Arbuthnot "  is  meagre  and  slight; 
but  the  man  is  too  interesting  a  figure  for  tl^ 
article  to  be  itself  uninteresting.  Mr.  James's 
"  An  International  Episode  "  certainly  does  not 
improve  in  its  second  part  Young  English  lord? 
may  be  less  particular  than  other  people,  but  we 
should  want  twtter  authority  than  Mr.  Jwnes's  to 
convince  us  that  when  talking  to  ladies  they 
interlard  thur  eottvnsation  with  soohpoUten- 
pressiona  aa  "  filth"  and  "beastiy.**  Nor  do  the 
characters  gun  in  strength  and  reality  as  the  storr 
proceeds;  on  tiie  contmry,  they  become  more  aw 
more  shadowy.  The  scene  of  "Mademoiselle  de' 
Mersac  "  is  IsSd  in  Algeria.  Little  more  has  beca 
done  so  far  than  to  ^^^^^^i^^nnu"!  aid 
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cdoduee  ns  to  the  characten ;  bat  the  fint  im- 
sBbMnt  of  tiw  itoty  ptomiaee  well. 

Tu  OmtbmmC$  Magadne  paUiahed  doriog  the 
piit  JTMT  a  asriea  vaLiable  papers  on  Oompara- 
'wt  Anthnnxdogy  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrer.  The 
etunnt  nuniDer  an  article  ttom  another 

Urd,  entitled  "NatoreHyths  inNarseryRhymee," 
which  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention  from  another 
point  of  view.    The  present  Boaaon  of  ^t-books 
nii  been  marked  by  the  readiness  of  artists  of 
3ibE  to  "  curb  their  uberaJ  hands,"  and  condescend 
•ji  hacome  the  household  names  of  a  thousand 
Why  should  it  be  beneath  the  dignity 
of  ■oence  to  follow  the  example,  and  apply  the 
nh^hodi  of  philological  criticism  to  these  same 
ukft  lat  rhymes  which  the  conservatism  of  child- 
^MdW^ded  down  to  na  from  the  days  when 
AniB,Suute,  and  Turanian  were  alike  saTages 
lojn^oiBhippmP  HaveaotimrereotGermaDR 
Juedtocrpbin  away  the  sacred  names  of  the  Old 
Taaaent  as  mtAax  exhalations  P   With  very  little 
■TjMoa  or  ingennity  it  can  be  tuffoed  that  "Saak^ 
w]so  figarea  so  prominently  and  plays  so  many 
ptfts.  is  Dooe  other  than  Phoebus  himself,  equally 
TTtii  Itdabar,  Hercules,  and  Samaon.     The  very 
Qune  ditchnea  faia  identity  with  Bacchus  or  Di<^ 
Ejsus,  through  the  intermediate  form  of  lacchus. 
Aid  to  on  through  pages  of  ezc^lent  fooling. 
Wecsimotat^mpt  to  reproduce  the  lightness  of 
fwh  with  wbich  the  advanced  school  of  mvtho- 
'Aots  is  satirised  by  a  disguised  disciple.  Even 
'je  ideotific  soul  of  Goldziher  must  be  melted  by 
tsi  taaqiarant  f^ood-humour  which  characterises 
3(r.  Thinius  Foater^s  ridicule.   And  surely  ridi- 
Ciile  ii  the  most  effectoal  weapon  for  dealing  with 
ccEM  of  the  wild  deriTEtioiu  that  have  xeeently 
ti^eand  in  print. 

Wshave  more  than  once  found  opportunity  to 
P»8  I  iroid  of  deserved  praise  to  St,  Nieholat. 
Saiboat  Illustrated  M^azine  for  Boys  ana 
*<tdi,  vludk  haa  now,  we  hm>e,  estabMted  its 
nmii^iB  this  ooaotry.   Its  aucoeaa  appears 
tiihmatimikted  Uie  actmty  of  our  own  pub- 
Eihn  u  the  Me  field  of  fiterature.  Several 
aewpcriDfieUiAr  young  readers  have  appeued 
nth  lb  (ipeniiw  of  the  present  year,  while 
etbeauaoBBce  that  they  are  ent^ng  upon  an 
imprDTod  series.   Pt^  Shyw  (Strahao)  pan  the 
AmriesD  mgaxine  the  compliment  of  imitat- 
ic;  la  closely  as  may  be  its  general  appear- 
»a«,  both  in  ecHitents  and  outer  covering,  lie 
pice  19  one  half  less  ;  the  illoetrations  are  proper- 
tixutely  inferior,  and  the  matter  less  vaned. 
VesBx.  Rontledge  add  an  Every  GirCt  Magasine  to 
'■K  one  which  tfaOT  have  long  devoted  to  boys,  but 
&il  to  notice  that  any  special  consideration  is 
t"id  to  the  porauita  of  their  new  circle  of  readers. 
\  jrminRit  feature  in  both  ia  the  prizes  offered 
(fsa  eompetiliffli.   To  our  taste,  by  ftr  the 
^f*  ■ctiaetiTe  oi  the  tiiree  juvenile  jperiodirals 
■ab  Mcasrs.  Bontledge  now  puUiah  is  LUOa 
TdKMfte,  edited  by  Mrs.  Safe  Barher.  The 
iioarj  number,  the  6iet  of  an  enlarged  series, 
I  TaoM  a  charming  coloured  frontispiece  of 
-Little  Miss  Patty  {"  hut  the  faiiy  story  by  Mr. 
.■UBtcfahuU-Hogeasen  will  hardly  increase  his 
'IITtttatioa.   St.  Nicht^at  itself,  which  ^ves  us  its 
''hnetmas  number  in  January,  holds  its  own  against 
1 J  rinls  for  gracefulness  of  illustration  and  genuine 
-c 

Theologtetd  Beview  opens  with  an  article 
tJ-  W.  Newman,  on  "  God,  Duty,  and  Immor- 
to  the  effect  that  the  second  is  the  most 
.-^  iact  of  the  three,  and  the  third  the  least. 
'&:itnm)ent  is  manly  and  even  weighty^  with 
*^  Matrary  assumption,  on  merely  subjective 
-"^iA,  thao  is  often  the  case  with  the  author's 
-'^i  of  thought.   Dr.  Donaldson  reviews  "  Re- 
'  ^-i-  Editions  of  the  EpisUes  of  Barnabas ; "  and 
is  a  cateful  and  tolerably  sympathetic  ac- 
of  *'  Social  Democracy  in  Germany,"  by 
J  '.Smith. 

T«E  Qaheik  PrmbifUrian,  of  which  a  specimen 
has  hsso  issued,  justifies  pretty  well  its  j 


paradoxical  title;  it  is  a  plea,  vrith  plenty  of 
good  feeling  and  fiur  ability,  for  a  sort  of  federal 
union  of  Freabyterian  Churches,  which  shall  give 
to  the  Beformed  Church  that  kind  of  international 
uni^  which  the  Lutiierui  Church  and  even, 
within  our  own  days,  the  Anglican  can  exhibit. 
But  its  intereet  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  ecclesias- 
tical politics,  not  of  science  or  literature;  this  is 
true  even  of  the  article  by  Dr.  Livingstone  on 
"Missionary  Sacrifices,"  of  which  the  literary 
style  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  moral 
energy.   


THB  VICB-BEOAI.  LIBBAET  IN  OIZBO. 

Akono  the  many  novelties  which  the  reigning 
Viceroy,  lamul  Pacha,  haa  introduced  into  his 
country  on  European  modela  may  be  noted  the 
foundation  of  an  institution  at  ivesent  in  its 
first  stage  of  development  but  certain  to  grow 
in  importance  as  time  goes  on.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  our  r^;arding  this  institution 
as  more  full  of  life  and  vigour  than  others 
which  have  sprung  up  beside  it.  In  the  first 
place,  because  its  roots  and  fibres  are  firmly 
mterwoven  with  the  old  Eastern  soil,  whence  it 
derives,  and  will  long  continue  to  derive,  its  mtun 
sustenance  until  it  attune  an  independent  exists- 
eoce  of  its  own  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  whole 
management  is  entrusted  to  European  hands,  sub- 
ject to  European  ideas  and  experience,  and  conse- 
quently not  exposed  to  what  is  so  detrimental  to 
the  progress  of  the  modem  East,  the  indolence 
and  the  fanaticism  inseparable  from  it. 

From  the  early  and  palmy  days  of  the  Moham- 
medan empire  until  tiie  decline  of  the  last  few 
centuries,  Bhraries  have  been  common  among  the 
Mussulmans.  Vox  a  Iss/ag  while  calipha,  governors, 
viziers,  and  other  persons  of  wealu,  took  a 
pride  in  collecting  rare  and  beauttfal  MSS. 
Besides  a  number  of  smaller  private  libraries 
mentioned  in  the  Arabic  book  Kitdb  el  Fihriaty 
there  were  two  princely  collections  especially 
famous  in  the  western  East.  Due  was  "  The 
House  of  Wisdom,"  belonging  to  Caliph  Ma'mfin 
(ninth  century  A.i>.),  to  whom  science  is 
indebted  in  more  than  one  respect  and  who  was 
famous  as  the  Mend  of  leaniing  and  learned  men ; 
and  the  other  the  "Book  Mi^zine^"  started  in 
Ciuiro  by  the  Fatimites,  and  which,  judging  from 
the  account  of  the  Egyptian  historian  Makryzy, 
must  have  been  an  exceptionally  rich  and  valuable 
collection.  For  it  contained  several  complete  and 
carefuUy-vmtten  copies  of  the  great  Arabic 
historical  work  of  Tabary,  which,  at  this  moment, 
at  the  cost  of  infinite  labour,  is  being  pieced 
together  and  edited  from  scattend  fragments  1^  a 
number  of  European  soholars.  What  has  become 
of  all  these  treasures,  the  collections  of  Ma'mdD, 
the  Fatimites,  the  lesser  princes,  the  viziers  P 
Destroyed,  broken  up,  scattered  abrmd,  transferred 
to  private  hands,  whence  they  can  never  again  be 
recuumed  for  public  use.  Outside  the  gates  of  the 
Caliphs*  city  on  the  Nile,  to  the  east,  a  littie  hill  of 
blackish  hue  is  stlU  seen,  said  by  tradition  to  be 
the  spot  where  the  treasures  of  the  "  Book  Maga- 
zine" were  committed  to  the  fiames.  For  one 
dynasty  drove  out  the  other,  and  each  auccessire 
ruler  systematically  destroyed  what  his  nre- 
decessor  had  created,  so  that  of  all  Cairo's  puolic 
libraries  littie  remains ;  and  all  that  was  of  any 
value  soon  found  its  way  to  Europe  in  exehuige 
for  ^d  Frankish  gold.  Only  one  class  of 
libraries,  the  mosque  ubraries,  met  vrith  a  better 
fate.  Th»  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  yet  more  the 
title  to  universal  respect  which  their  being  public 
endowments  ("  Wakt")  gave  them,  protected  them 
from  spoliation  and  destruction.  We  cannot  here  go 
more  fully  into  the  importance  and  wide  difi'usion 
of  these  public  endowments  in  the  Mohammedan 
East,  wherein  the  communistic  spirit  of  the  Mus- 
sulman— communistic  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word — manifests  itself  in  a  most  brilliant  manner, 

Joite  unparalleled  in  Europe.  The  Ministry  of 
ubUe  ESidowments  in  Cairo,  which  is  the  central 


board  for  the  whole  of  Egypt,  not  asXy  has  tiie 
direction  of  a  great  number  of  lands  and  buildings, 
but  has  at  least  two  millions  sterling  at  its  dispoaal 
yearlv,  notwithstanding  the  great  reductions  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  Viceroys  since  the  time  of 
Muhammed  Ali.  Among  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  "Wakf"  must  first  be  reckoned  the 
mosques  devoted  to  pablic  prayer,  with  all  their 
appurtenanoee.  Almost  every  large  mosque  haa 
sokall  endowments  for  books ;  for  not  only  was  it 
the  custom  for  noble  and  wealthy  individuals  to 
have  a  eosdy  MS.  Koran  {vepaied  during  their 
lifetame,  theraafter  to  be  laid  upon  their  graves, 
but  whole  librariea  were  bequeathed  to  the 
moaaues  for  the  public  use,  and  many  a  scholar 
sougnt  in  this  way  to  benefit  after  his  death  the 
cause  of  learning  to  which  his  life  had  been 
devoted.  And  so  it  often  happened  that  a  large 
number  of  valuable  MSS.  were  gathered  into  a 
mosque,  and  as  long  as  the  house  of  prayer 
was  kept  in  good  repair  and  diligently  resorted 
to,  as  long,  above  all,  as  instruction  was  im- 
pfurted  there  at  stated  times  in  some  brancli 
of  theological  learning,  so  long  would  the 
books  be  preserved  m  tolerable  condition. 
But  in  the  iE^it  the  mosques  spring  up  like  mush- 
rooms, and  it  was  naturdlthatthe  new  ones  should 
by  degrees  replace  the  old.  And  thus  in  time  the 
MSS.  in  the  latter  came  to  be  neglected ;  they  lay 
about  in  disorder,  buried  in  dust  and  dirt,  were 
sold  and  stolen  by  unscrupulous  librarians,  and  so 
gradually  disappeared.  One  has  but  to  see  the 
great  number  of  MSS.  in  European  libraries  marked 
with  the  word  WiU^  to  be  convlneed  that  thev 
once  belonged  to  a  puUic  foundation,  and  had 
only  found  their  way  jper  lu/'os  to  a  forugn  land. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  in  this  manner  the  moequo 
libraries  would  soon  share  the  fate  of  the  other 
laige  collections  of  books  in  the  East. 

This  laat  consideration  famished  the  real  motive 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Vioeregal  Library,  as  a 
means  of  secoring  to  the  country  a  vaJuable 
possession  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
inevitably  lost  to  her.  It  was  a  former 
Minister  of  Education,  Ali-Pacha-Mub&rak,  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  large 
central  library  wherein  all  that  was  lying  about 
unowned,  neglected,  and  unused  was  to  be 
orranf^  and  taken  care  of.  The  plan  met  with 
the  Viceroy's  approval  in  1870 }  the  decree  for  the 
foundation  was  passed,  ordering  the  colleotioa  o£ 
all  the  books  belonging  to  the  Wakf,"  to  the 
BGniatries  of  Pnbtip  Works  and  of  EducatioD,  to 
the  so-etUed  old  Library  (a  coUectioB  at  printed 
Arabic  boohs),  and  other  Govonment  libraries^ 
For  this  purpose  a  building  had  previously  been 
erected  in  the  court  of  the  Ministry  of  Edacatioa 
in  the  Darb  el  Gamamyz  (Sycamore  Street).  In 
consequence  of  this  order  search  was  immediately 
made  in  a  great  number  of  mosques  and  schools, 
and  la  a  very  short  time  such  a  quantity  of  MSS. 
was  brought  tc^ther  that  a  paose  had  to  be  made, 
because  literally  hands  avsalable  for  arranging  and 
noting  dovm  the  books  were  wanting.  How  luge 
the  number  of  "  Wakf  "  librariea  was  may,  however, 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  even  now,  when  the 
search  haa  for  some  time  past  been  resumed, 
tlwre  still  remain  thirty  which  tflgftthw  are  ex- 
pected to  yield  about  10,000  MSS. 

The  institution  is  therefore  fed  from  an  almost 
inexhaustible  BQpjdy,  which,  though  it  may  now 
and  then  stop  flowing,  will  never  dry  np  entirely. 
For  the  above  nnmMin  include  the  contents  of 
the  mosques  in  Cairo  alone:  the  books  ood- 
tained  in  other  large  and  smul  towns  of  Egypt 
have  not  yet  been  taken  into  consideration,  nos, 
in  the  absence  of  complete  lists,  can  any  estimate 
he  formed  of  their  number  and  importance.  In 
any  case,  the  sum  total  can  hardly  be  rated  at  lem 
than  that  of  Cairo,  which  alone  would  inclade 
.i  number  of  Arabic  MSS.  such  as  the  largest 
libraries  of  Europe  cannot  show.  Besides,  seeing- 
that  the  custom  of  founding  public  libraries  is  by 
no  means  extinct,  new  beqoeeta  will  continue  to 
flow  in;  aii^|^;^f^^^^t[>^4(^  ad^ 
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Tninistered  hj  the  "  B&t  el  VLSI'  or  Probate  Oonrt, 
and  tiaually  eonrerted  into  money,  the  Vice-i^ral 
Library  fau  the  xeftual  of  all  moke  pat  up  for 

sale. 

Thtts  ve  see  how  deeply  rooted  the  new  instita- 
tioa  is  in  the  old  ciutoms  of  the  East.  But  in  its 
early  days  it  wanted  the  proper  land  of  man  age- 
meat  to  oonvert  it  from  hang  a  mere  Ixiok-Bhop 
into  a  real  lihcanr.  The  nuuiaffement  had  been  ear 
trusted  to  an  Arab  who  had  pt)wn  grey  as  a 
bookadler;  hntiteoonbecameendent  that  the  zeal 
xntentioa  of  the  founder  was  being  but  imperfectly 
■carried  oat,  and  it  was  reeolred  after  some  delay 
to  place  a-European  at  the  head.  The  step  was 
not  taken  without  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  and  un- 
■wiUingpneaSifor  hichwto  European  influence  had  not 
penetrated  into  the  affairs  of  the  "  Wakf,"  and  the 
threshold  had  been  jealously  guarded  by  religious 
mistrust.  But  the  authorities  were  sufficiently 
•enlightened  not  to  ahiink  from  what  had  become 
.A  necessity,  the  more  so  as  the  European  books 
particularly  required  more  careful  supervision 
«nd  arrangement.  The  first  librarian  appointed 
was  the  German  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Ludwig  Stem, 
then  in  Oairo,  who  a  year  and  a-half  later  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  writer. 

If  we  ask  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
ihe  fire  years  in  which  the  library  has  been  under 
European  management,  the  result  may  at  first  mght 
■appear  inngnificant.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
a  large  number  of  tiie  Gairo  moBques  have  not  yet 
Iwen  searched,  not  to  mention  thoee  beyond  the 
capital;  the  work  of  cataloguing  is  in  arrear,  and 
the  first  volume  only  of  the  printed  catalogue  will 
soon  be  ready.  Bat  we  must  not  for^t  the  dlffi.- 
•culties  that  had  to  he  contended  with  at  every 
step.  The  men  available  here  for  library  work 
are  not  properly  educated — the  article  is  rare 
among  Orientals — and  amid  many  drawbacks  and 
failures  oiHcials  had  first  to  be  trained.  That 
under  these  circumstances  the  work  should  not 
progress  as  rapidly  as  in  the  European  libraries  is 
not  surprising.  It  was  almost  worse  when  officials 
presented  themselves  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
books  imd  some  experience  in  dealing  with  them ; 
for  th^  fpoi.  qualities  were  united  witii  the 
stubborn  ^herenee  of  the  Oriental  to  his  anti- 

rted  ideas  in  these  matters — the  Uohamm^ 
8  have  idwayi  had  a  greet  reverence  for  books 
— and  the  obsolete  ideas  generally  outnumbered 
ithe  good  qualities.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the 
last  three  years  hare  been  most  disastrous  for 
Egypt;  her  population  has  been  reduced  to  beggary, 
«nd  her  public  exchequer  to  the  last  financial  ex- 
tremities. Taking  all  these  adverse  circumstances 
into  consideration,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
report  that  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  about 
24,000  volumee,  two-thirds  of  them  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  MSS.,  have  been  collected, 
-classified,  and  arranged  in  glass  closets;  tiiat  a 
complete  and  accurate  catalogue  has  beeu  made 
-of  ^e  European  books,  and  a  catalc^ue  of  the 
Oriental  books  begun,  and  already  considerably 
advanced ;  that  about  evory  two  yean  a  short  index 
is  made  of  the  new  Oriental  aequiatimiB  made  by 
the  library;  and  that,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
fint  volume  of  the  scientific  catalogue  will  shortly 
be  isaued.  Two  reading-rooms,  moreover,  have 
abeady  been  opened,  and  visited  by  yearly  in- 
creasing numbwa  of  students;  and  fifteen  pro- 
fessional copyisti  an  employed  in  the  Unary 
daily. 

What  is  now  chiefiy  wanted  in  the  reading- 
rooms,  and  what  treasures  does  the  library  possess 
that  are  of  interest  to  European  scholuBP  To 
answer  these  questions  we  hare  but  to  glance  at 
the  long  rows  of  MSS.  of  theological  literature. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  Arabic 
literature,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  theology,  which,  wider  than  it  is  with  us,  com- 
prises, heeides  the  exposition  of  the  Koran,  law, 
Arabic  grammar  ana  lexicography,  metric  and 
rhetoric — much,  in  short,  wnicn  is  interestina: 
from  other  than  a  religious  point  of  view.  In  aU 
these  bmnches,  but  moze  especially  in  the  first, 


the  library  in  the  Darb  el  Gamamyz  is,  it  is 
thought^  the  finest  collection  in  the  world.  No 
other  library  can  boast  of  some  four  hundred 
commentaries  on  the  Koran,  among  which  are 
some  of  the  greatest  curiosities,  such  as  the  com- 
mentary of  *Abd-er*Bazs&k  (+  311  of  theH^ira), 
the  oloiast  commentary  hitherto  discovered.  It 
was  |nc^  out  from  among^  a  heap  of  papers  in  a 
mosqne,  smothered  in  dust  and4irt,  ana  was  put  in 
order  With  great  difficulty.  Worthy  of  menticm  also 
is  a  commentaryintwenty-fourvolumes  by  the  great 
Tabary,  pronounced  by  the  Arabs  to  be  the  best 
commentary  on  the  Koran  ever  written,  and, 
besides,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  unique. 
Turning  to  the  literature  of  tradition,  we  may 
look  at  the  rare,  now  almost  extinct,  collections  of 
traditions  by  distinguished  individuals,  the  so- 
called  Musnad,  such  as  the  Musnad  of  Bah&je 
and  others;  or  we  may  turn  over  the  mighty 
leaves  of  the  great  folio  compendia  of  law  such 
as  no  other  library  can  hooet ;  or,  again,  the 
ponderous  original  lexicons  of  the  Arabic  language 
— everywhere  we  come  upon  rare  and  valualue 
things.  The  smaller  mathematical,  medical,  and 
astrological  writings,  too,  include  many  curiosities 
interesting  and  impcvtant  for  the  history  of  those 
sciences. 

,  The  li1n:ary*s  weak  nde  is  to  be  found,  it  must 
be  owned,  m  the  departments  of  learning  more 
especially  interesting  to  Europeans,  Arabic  history, 
geography,  and  poetry.  The  best  things  from  the 
western  East  have  doubtless  already  found  their 
way  to  Europe,  and  Egypt  especially,  always  in 
close  intercourse  with  the  West,  was  long  ago 
obliged  to  part  with  her  choicest  treasures — a  fact 
which  the  bbraries  of  Paris  and  Leyd«n  confirm.  It 
was  but  natural  therefore  that,  whereas  in  other 
departments  MSS.  streamed  in  in  great  abundance, 
this  department  received  a  very  scanty  supply. 
Gradually,  however,  some  valuable  acquisitions 
have  been  made,  and  the  lover  of  Arabian 
literature  will  not  read  that  part  of  the  printed 
catalogue  without  some  profit.  To  give  a  few 
instances  in  tiie  department  of  history,  we  may 
mention  a  volunis  of  the  MuHtasam,  or  Ibn  el 
Gauzy ;  a  volume  of  the  lane  History  of  DamoB- 
CUM,  by  Ibn  'Aa&kir ;  the  KitSb-el-ihdte,  a  very 
interesting  History  of  Granada,  ftc. ;  and  in  that 
of  poetry  the  Divan  of  Du-r-ramma ;  the  Div^ 
of  Sheryf  er  Hady ;  splendid  old  MSS.  of  the 
Ham&sa,  and  much  besides. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  pass  over  tJlie  munificent 
collection  of  illuminatMl  MSS.  of  the  Koran,  to 
which  visitors  to  the  library  are  readily  granted 
access,  and  which  exceeds  all  other  collections 
of  the  kind  in  ^lendour,  completeness,  and  in- 
terest These  twenty  or  more  enormous  MSS., 
some  of  them  over  three  feet  in  length,  are  Ifud 
out  on  tables  in  chronological  order,  and  afibrd  an 
c^portunity  of  Btudyipg*tlie  history  of  ornamenta- 
tion in  Egypt  through  a  period  of  600  years. 
Everyone  will  be  amazed  at  the  perfection  this 
art  bad  reached  when  in  its  prime ;  some  of  the 
finest  of  tiiese  manuecript  E!oz»u  were  sent  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  we  may  hope  that  there  are 
vaanj  who  have  not  overlooked  these  masterpieoea 
of  Arabian  art. 

So  much  for  the  Oriental  department  of  the 
library;  to  complete  this  sketen  a  few  words 
must  oe  devoted  to  the  European  books.  The  col- 
lection of  Western  works  is  carried  on  with  a 
view  to  an  essentislly  different  end  firom  that  with 
which  European  libraries  are  supplied.  Com- 
pleteness is  in  no  sense  aimed  at — for  who 
IS  to  make  use  of  so  many  Frankiah  books? 
—  but  only  such  books  are  procured  as 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  asked 
for.  The  founder  himself  stated  this  to  be 
his  object — that  the  institution  should  prove 
"  serviceable  to  Public  Instruction  and  Public 
Works."  Pains  are  therefore  taken  to  secure  all 
the  larger  and  more  costly  works  likely  to  he 
useful  to  teachers  and  arcUtects  and  not  usually 
found  in  private  collections.  Completeness,  it 
most  be  obaerred,  is  aimed  at  in  one  department, 


and  that  is  "  Egyptology,"  in  its  widest  sense- 
literature  relating  to  Egypt.  There  is  not  a 
pamphlet,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  in  this  ex- 
tensive field  that  ought  not  for  some  reason  oi 
other  to  he  acquired  for  the  Oairo  library.  Every 
one  who  has  looked  around  him  knows  how  mud 
has  been  wjritten  about  Egypt  which  had  bette 
have  remained  unwritten;  and  that  the  tdA 
would  be  none  the  pocnrer  if  all  the  "  Palm  Leaves,' 
"  On  the  IKle,"  "  Under  the  Pyramids,"  &c.,  wen 
for  good  and  all  oommitted  to  the  flames.  Bn 
what  is  mischievous  at  a  distance  where  yeriS 
cation  is  imposuhle  ceases  to  be  so  in  the  midst  o 
the  ciroumstanceB  described,  and  on  local  groundi 
or  as  a  curiosity  may  acquire  a  new  inteK^.  Bi 
carrying  out  this  policy  the  library  will,  it  ^ 
hopM,  in  time  form  a  worthy  complement  to  tlu 
magmflcent  old  Egyptian  Museum  in  Boulak. 
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COXMSSPOKDJENCS. 

MTT-Tmr'a  <l<  BIVXBa  ABISB  ;  "  "  IHB  HEBOISi^"  U 
LAST  SOBOtHZ  BIDinT. 

DabUn:  Jao.M,lS^ 
The  aofaetime  emx  ot  the  *'  Vacation  Exereitt 
1628,  will  be  remembered  by  every  student  i 
SGlton;  Father EnaeaUsbynametheprediania 
Halation, 

"  Rivers  arise ;  whether  thon  be  the  sod  ^ 
Of  ntmost  Tweed,  or  Onse,  or  gnl^  TKm. 

Why  this  address  to  the  EngUsh  nven?  J 
Warton  pertinently  asked.  And  every  ati^ 
will  remember  how  the  difficulty  was  removed  \ 
Mr.  W.  G.  Ctork,  who  guessed  tiist  Rivers 
fellow-student  of  Milton,  and  then  turned  i 
guees  into  a  certainty  by  reference  to  the  Adni 
sion  Book  of  Christ's  OoUege,  which  contained  i 
entry  May  10,  1628,  recording  the  admisswn 
George  and  Nizell  Rivers,  sons  of  Sir  John  Kive 
knight,  the  former  in  the  fifteenthyear  of  his  >i 
and  the  latter  in  the  fourteenth.  The  Thsmes  « 
Medway  close  Milton's  enumeration 
appropnatoly,  for  the  boys  were  bomatVVM« 
ham  in  the  county  of  Kent  The  fiust  ofUieW 
sequent  marriages  of  these  brothers  was  ascertiuii 
by  Mr.  Masson. 

It  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed  that  IbJtn 
'    --  author  of 
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■kind  in  Id39.  To  Westerham,  we  may  suppose, 
_-  xoaths  retamed  from  Oambridfre.   In  their 
.  33'tT  of  Kent  a  noble  lady  whose  beauty  lives 
„  uicliab  poetty  had  just  blossomed  into  woman- 
_,-i,"ih#  Earl  of  Ldcester'a  daughter,  Lady  Do- 
r  '.by  Sidney,  WaJler'a  Sacharissa.  Rivers  in  1639 
vuiaHifitwentr-eixthyear;  Lady  Dorothy  was  four 
Tois  Toonger.  Alilton  was  then  on  his  Continental 
:>iT. '  In  the  same  year,  1639,  Dorothy  Sidney 
mtrried  to  Henry  Lord  Spencer.    The  little 
T  41016  by  Rivets  containing  tne  lives  of  heroic 
v:iiieo— .Inia,  Paulina,  Lucretia,  IHdo,  Theu- 
-Jk  Cjpriana,  Aretaphila — was  humUy  presented 
-vj^  true  Heroine  Lady,  the  lAdy  Dorothy 
'^tIi^."  It  18  inspired  throughout  by  a  pasdon 
-x'Uk^  is  nther  adoration  than  tove.  The  heroisms 
■f.  iH  baoines  are  aummed  up  in  that  symmetry 
■  ■{  VAie  tnd  Beauty  whose  ahrine  is  at  Pena- 
uir.:  Anisphila,  the  heroine  lady  of  Cyxeoe  who 
uuTHft]  ba  city  from  the  tyrant  Nicocrates,  in 
TLtmitr  symbolises  the  incomparable  perfections 
':  'ie  Lady  Dorothy.   The  little  book  is  a  high- 
17321  ecstasy.     Bivers  does  not  seem  to  have 
ijel.  or  despaired;  it  was  enough  to  worship, 
i::  tiis  d«vQtioQ  was  rather  exalted  than  depressed 
7  'ihe  lofty  equanimity  with  which  his  homage 
tw  receivwi.    A.  copy  of  The  Ileroinae  may  be 
^■rai  ia  the  British  Museum  library;  the  book 
sTiA  be  of  some  rarity,  no  mention  of  it  occurrinir 
ic  Londes  or  Ailibone.   It  is,  perhaps,  wort£ 
-^ut  to  give  a  specimen  of  Rivera's  writing, 
t^Qtsifrom  the  cbaiacter  of  the  Hezoina,  which 
teaa  tbe  book  to  a  oonclosion.   From  Waller's 
><x!  to  Sachariaaa  we  infer  chiefly  the  beauty 
43]  rratnest  of  his  mistress ;  Rivers  finds  in 
:)» ideal  of  mnal  strength  and  nobilify. 

'HiHeniia  bath  nothing  of  -woman  in  her  but 
acMx.  BcUut^  of  sex  but  her  body,  and  Uiat  dis- 
ta'i  t3  sern,  act  mle  her  better  part.   It  is  as 
Sum  Uft  it,  neglectful,  not  negligent ;  neat,  not 
^mdi'd  QpoB  the  tenter-hoohes  of  qoaintaesse  of 
•l."w«  «  piba.  .  .  .  Her  eoale  is  her  beavan  io 
Ac  tfijajes  aetemall  harmony;  her  conscience 
■(  bn  Stsebaiy,  vhither  -when  she  is  woanded  she 
^afiivtfip.  "Ba  afibotions  and  passions,  in  con- 
tuatahi  Mit]ia.flow  nor  ebb  with  FtHtiue.  .  .  . 
.Sb  taimtudt  sot  the  common  eonent  of  lore,  nor 
txa^uMm  [hat  faauliarity  with  man  that  hee  may 
iopf  it  ...  U  love  eater  har  breast,  it  is  in  the 
^iOK  noUe  vsy  directed  to  the  beauty  nearest  the 
perfect  beaatj.  .  .  .  Tertue  is  the  reward  of 
.rrVertw.  .  .  .  Sti*  entartainra  pitie  as  an  attribute 
-!  the  Drriaitit,  not  of  her  sex." 

I  ptHoted  out  in  the  AoAsracr,  now  a  long  while 
'-set,  tbat  Rivera  worked  into  his  Life  of  Lncretia 
>«Taal  bits  of  Shakspere's  Luerece.  Thus  this 
■■"•^  book,  TAe  Seromae,  and  its  author  are  con- 
-^.<d  by  slender  threads  with  three  poets,  two 
and  one  &mons — Shakspere,  Milton,  and 
•^»C«r.  Edward  Dowdeit. 


XB  IBTINe'S  HAKLBT. 


Gihbn  Hone,  Clemact'i  Inn,  W.O. :  Jan.  IS,  1879. 
I  im  much  oUiged  to  Uj.  Fumivall  for  calling 
QJ  itteation  to  the  lines  purporting  to  be  a  con- 
^ecponiy  poem  on  the  death  of  Burhi^,  the 
»*7,  ud  1  a^ree  with  him  that  they  require 
•■^?au  in  any  dMcnsaion  of  the  question  whether 
3*a>lA  ought  to^omp  into  the  grave  of  Ophelia, 
^^odottal  qneatioDB  of  this  Idnd,  however,  ob- 
*v«lr  demand  more  space  than  is  at  the  dispoeal 
■ '-^  viitar  of  a  general  criticism  in  yonr 
'  .aci  on  the  recent  revival  of  Samlet  at  the 
L*^;  and  the  same  remark  may,  afortwrij 
a  aiKww  to  a  respected  correepondent  who 
^KBplaiiHdtbatlfaaTe  "notrefeRed  to  any 
3-  iftr  nuHroiia  anthoritieL  pn  and  cml"  who 
ait  debated  the  old  queition  iriiether  Hamlet 
*»2iad  or  sue  or,  as  Coleridge  has  suggested, 
*H*notly  by  vay  of  a  sort  of  oomiiromiae, 
*w  "  phiying  that  subtle  trick  of 
f:  lending  to  act  only,  when  he  is  very  near  really 
i-ai  what  he  acta." 
With  regnd  to  the  former  question,  if  Mr. 


Fumivall  had  been  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
words  "a  mad  [saddP]  lover"  must  necessarily 
refer  to  Hamlet  I  should  have  felt  bound  to  hold 
with  some  amount  of  diffidence  my  own  opinion  to 
the  contrary ;  but,  as  he  indicates,  there  are  allu- 
sions in  the  poem  which  are  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  assumption  that  Hamlet  is  the  lover  re- 
ferred to.  A  more  serious  difficulty,  however, 
arises  from  the  doubtful  authenticity  of  the  poem 
published  for  the  first  time  more  than  two  cen- 
turies after  the  period  at  which,  if  genuine,  it  must 
have  been  written.  As  Mr,  Furnivall  observes, 
"  the  after  Hntroductory  P]  lines  naming  Hamlet, 
&c.,  printed  by  Mr.  OoUier  are  evidently  foi^d ; " 
but  if  80  the  whoto  poem  must  come  under  sus- 
picion. The  oceauons  on  which  Mr,  Collier  has 
had  Ute  misfortune  to  be  the  instrument  of  giving 
to  the  world  aa  authentic  documents  of  an  un- 
questionably fictitious  character  have,  I  admit, 
been  so  many  and  so  grave  tiiat  no  pretended 
ancient  manuscript  can  have  a  claim  to  be 
treated  as  genuine  on  the  mere  ground  of  re- 
spect due  to  his  judgment  and  lifelong  devotion 
to  the  study  of  old  English  literature.  But 
it  is  just  to  Mr,  Collier  to  observe  that  the  dis- 
tinction whi(^  Mr.  Fumivall  on  this  occasion 
draws  between  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Hasle- 
wood  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Collier  who  first  published 
the  "elegy"  on  Burbage  in  its  more  complete 
form ;  but  in  so  doing  QHttory  of  English  Dra- 
matic PoOry^  Sfc,  vol.  L,  p,  430)  he  distinctly 
named  Mr.  Haalewood  as  his  autluirity.  Hu 
words  are : — 

"In  the  Gentleman't  MagariTte  for  Jane  1825,  Mr. 
Haslewood  printed  an  el^  00  the  death  of  R. 
Bnrba^  long  preserved  in  MS.,  and  he  snbsequently 
met  with  another  copy  of  the  same  production  (for 
which  I  have  to  thank  him),  with  the  important  ad- 
dition of  some  lioas  naming  four  of  the  parts  in  which 
Burbage  espedally  excelled— vis-,  Hamlet,  Hiero- 
nimo,  Lear,  and  probably  Othello." 

Mr.  Haslewood  was,  I  beliere,  at  that  time  (1831) 
and  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards  living  at  his 
house  in  Addison  Road,  KBnsingt<ui{  and  it 
seems  impowible — deeply  intereatra  as  he  was  in 
studies  of  this  kind — that  he  could  have  failed  to 
see  Mr.  Collier's  work,  or  to  become  aware  that  he 
had  thus  been  made  directly  responsible  for  the 
fuller  version  of  the  poem  which,  on  l^e  principle  of 
faimm  in  uno,  must,  I  fear,  now  be  placed  in  the 
long  and  melancholy  catalogue  orspurious  doeu- 
raente  which  perplex  the  student  of  Elizabethan 
dramatic  lit^ture  and  history.  It  is,  I  think, 
more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that  though  the 
sta^  direction  ''Hamlet  leapes  in  after  Laertes" 
is  found  in  tbe  grossly  defective  and  certtunly  un- 
authorised Quarto  of  1603,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  complete  play  as  published  in  the 
following  year,  or  m  the  xouo  IraS,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  other  andut  text;  and  this  (HniBsion  ia  the 
more  oheenraUe  Imnuae  in  all  these  eases  the  stege 
direction  "Laertes  leapes  into  the  grave"  iscar^ 
fully  inserted  only  three  lines  earliw.  If  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  ordinary  stage  directions 
for  tluB  scene,  with  the  exception  noted,  really 
possess  no  authority,  an  attentive  reading  of  the 
text  will,  I  believe,  satisfy  anyone  that  Mr. 
Irving  is  perfectly  justified  in  not  leaping  into 
Ophelia^  grave,  or,  as  the  true  instincts  of  Mr. 
Fumivall's  "  girl  friends "  have  led  them  to  put 
the  case,  in  **not  showing  hia  love  Sot  Ophelia 
by  stanqiing  on  her  coffinless  corpse  with  only  a 
little  mould  and  a  few  fiowers  over  it." 

I  have  to  add  that  I  am  asstu^  in  a  private 
note  from  Ab.  Dutton  Cook,  who  is  probably 
second  to  no  living  writer  in  accurate  knowledge 
of  sta^  history,  that  the  practice  of  leaping  into 
Ophdia's  grave  has  not  been  by  any  means  so 
general  among  the  Hamlets  of  the  stage  as  I  have 
assumed.  Although  I  m^slf  saw  Bboready'a 
"  farewell  performanc*,"  as  it  was  sailed,  of  ma 
character,  my  recollection  of  this  Bcme  is  somewhat 
imperfect ;  but  Mr.  Cook  not  only  remembers  that 
this  distinguished  actor  did  not  leap  into  Ophelia's 


grave,  but  hasforwardedtomeacopyof  Macready's 
acting  version  which  directly  corroborates  his  im- 
jureesion.  Since  this  I  have  refiSRed  to  a  carious 
interleaved  copy  of  Samlet  in  my  poeseentMi,  in 
which  some  enthusiastic  playgoer — now,Ifear,far 
beyond  tbe  reach  of  my  pen — has  laboriously  noted 
in  pencil  the  "  business  " — as  the  actors  sa^ — of 
John  Kemble  in  this  part ;  and  herein  I  hnd  it 
distinctly  mentioned  that  during  the  address  to 
Laertes,  "  What  is  he  whose  grief,"  &c., "  Hamlet 
does  not  advance  " — the  word  "  not  being  twice 
underscored,  as  if  the  playgoer  had  here  been 
struck  with  a  remarkable  innovation.  Maoready, 
therefore,  probably  followed  Kemble  in  prefennc» 
to  his  contemporary  Edmund  Kesn,  who  ewtunly 
did  leap  into  wa  grave,  as  we  know  from  Hariitt  a 
observations  on  his  perfbrmance. 

MoY  Teohab. 
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SATmrniT,  Jan.  26.— a  v.n,  Boyal  Imtltatlon:  "BaptOUnk 
Uf^"  byPnC.  H.0.8Mfar. 

S  P.U,  FhydcaL 
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SCIENCE. 

TheAHqf  SoimUfio  DUeovm/.   By  O.  Qore^ 
IiLJ).,  F.B.S.  (LoDgmana.) 

If  nob  a  verj  startlinig  book  nor  a  very  pro- 
foond  one,  yet  Dr.  Gore's  Afi  of  Beian^fio 
Discovery  must  do  good  aerrioe  in  the 
soientifio  world  and  outside  it  as  well. 
Sonnd  in  argument,  yet  popular  in  treat- 
ment,  it  affords  many  a  pteasuit  jnctnre  of 
the  operations  by  wnioh  onr'  knowledge  of 
nature  has  been  extended  in  Uie  put.  And 
it  girea  in,  a  concise  torm  a  description  of 
**  the  general  coarse  of  prooednre,  aod  the 
variona  methods  by  pursuing  which  a  reah 
student  of  science,  possessing  a  certain, 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge,  a  disciplined 
mind,  and  manipulative  sHQ,  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  sucoeed  in  finding  new  trutha 
of  nature  "  in  the  future.  Dr.  Gore  con- 
fines his  attention  mainly  to  researches  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  thotigh  he  brings  in 
an  oooasional  illustration  &om  other  scienoeSy 
and  notes  here  and  there  the  progress  of  an 
invention  as  well  as  the  fti^i^^^£^  ^^^K^®'^* 
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The  treatise  before  na  is  diTided  into  five 
parts.  Of  these  the  first  embracee  a  general 
view  of  the  basis  of  soientifio  research ;  in 
the  second  are  described  the  general  condi- 
tions under  which  the  work  of  discovery  has 
to  be  performed ;  while  the  third  part  is  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  the  personal 
preparation  and  qualification  necessary  for 
research.  The  actual  work  of  original  dis- 
covery is  outlined  in  the  fourth  part  of  the 
volnme,  while  a  large  nnmber  of  special 
methods  are  described  in  detail  in  the  fifth 
and  last  part. 

Dr.  Gore  is  amply  justified  in  conclading 
that  the  general  methods  and  sabjecto  of  ori- 
ginal research  may  be  so  set  oat  in  ordered 
mlea  as  to  form  an  art  of  discovery.  While 
recognising  the  placewhich  imagination  must 
«ver  hold  in  the  successful  investigation  of 
natnre,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  really  fresh 
knowledge  of  her  ways,  he  shows  that  the 
processes  of  research  are  in  themselves  na- 
tural operations,  capable  of  being  described 
and  communicated.  Mere  rules,  however,  will 
not  make  a  man  a  discoverer,  but  they  will 
help  him  in  the  use  of  his  natural  abilities  ; 
and  though  they  will  give  him  no  keen  per- 
ception of  resemblances  and  differences,  no 
deep  insight  into  the  meaning  of  obscure 
phenomena,  yet  th^  will  enable  him  to  con. 
struct,  from  the  scattered  materials  at  his 
command,  the  logical  apparatus  appropriate 
for  the  c^ierations  of  scientific  discovery. 
There  ia  a  system,  a  technique,  to  be  followed 
here,  &oiIitating,  simplifyiog,  and  perfecting 
labour,  bat  not  supplying  the  place  of  im- 
agination on  the  one  hand,  or  of  intimate 
knowledge,  acute  observation,  and  steady 
work  on  the  other. 

Our  author  traverses  so  wide  an  extent  of 
■country,  and  draws  so  many  pictures  of 
what  he  sees  on  his  way,  that  we  must  be 
content  with  a  very  few  meagre  notes  and 
outlines  of  his  journeys. 

In  the  first  chapter—"  On  the  General 
K'ature  of  Original  Scientific  Besearch " — 
we  find  a  paragraph  describing  the  difficul- 
ties and  drawbacks  attendant  upon  a  career 
of  pure  invesUgation — a  paragraph  which  is 
too  true,  and  the  substance  of  which  cannot 
be  too  widely  known 

"  The  puramt  of  pure  science  is  not  wholly  plea- 
sure. The  difficulties  and  diBCouragementa  in 
aoch  a  pursuit  may  be  fairly  siud  to  exceed  those 
of  every  other,  and  are  in  the  total  so  great  that 
hardly  a  man  in  a  million  is  wholly  devoted  to  it. 
The  obstacles  are  various,  and  consist  briefly :  of 
the  great  preparation  of  mind  recmired ;  the  great 
di^ulty  of  attaimng  even  a  mc^wite  anunut  of 
sucoeas ;  the  abeence  ci  pecaniary  remuDeration 
for  such  labour,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  living  by  its  means ;  the  ignorance 
ef  nearly  ul  persons  respecting  the  utility  of  the 
occupation,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  appre- 
ciation, s^pathy,  and  encouragement.  In  addi- 
tion to  tiiis,  considerahle  seclusion  from  society  is 
often  neceesaiy  in  order  to  secure  success." 

How  few  experimenters  in  pure  science  bat 
can  echo  these  words !  and  how  few  but 
coidd  add  to  them  many  like  words ! 

Passing  by  three  chapters,  "On  Unattain- 
able Objects  of  Search,"  "  Unattained  but  At- 
tainable Truths  of  Nature,"  and  "  The  Im- 
mensity  and  Complexity  of  Nature,"  we  are 
arrested  by  a  careful  description  of  the 
genesis  and  mechanism  of  thought.  Here, 
however,  oonftBBion  is  made  of  our  almost 


complete  ignorance  as  to  the  way  in  which 
a  physical  sensation  is  oonvertsd  into  a 
mental  perception,  or  idea,  and  recorded,  or 

vice  versa.  The  obscurity  of  such  conver- 
sions is  aptl^  compared  to  that  which  still 
veils  the  intimate  nature  of  those  processes 
by  which  one  kind  of  physical  energy  is 
transformed  into  another,  as  in  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  and  of  the  power  of  doing  work 
in  the  animal  body.  The  importance  of 
time,  of  attention,  of  reiteration,  and  of 
inherited  aptitude  in  the  mental  fixation  of 
ideas,  is  duly  insisted  upon.  The  nature  of 
memory  is  next  discussed,  in  relation  both 
to  the  physical  basis  of  mind  and  to  the 
necessity,  not  only  for  the  recollection,  but 
also  for  the  recognition  of  those  ideas  which 
have  become  the  property  of  the  mind. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  first  part 
are  devoted  chiefiy  to  the  discussion  of 
scientific  terminology,  of  the  facta  and  pro- 
positions of  science,  of  trustworthiness  and 
accuracy,  of  error  and  fallacy,  of  probability 
and  belief,  of  the  criteria  of  scientific 
trnth,  and  of  the  great  principles  of  science. 
The  distinctions  drawn  between  trustworthi- 
ness and  accuracy  are  illustrated  by  examples 
from  chemical  analysis.  Priestley  is  cited 
as  a  conspicuous  case  of  a  worker  who  was 
trast  worthy  but  not  accurate :  his  discoveries 
were  qualitatively  true,  but  not  quantita- 
tively exact  or  complete — ^he  neglected  the 
balance.  Of  the  great  principles  of  science, 
so  far  as  chemistry  and  physics  are  con- 
cerned, Br.  Gore  enumerates  fourteen,  ex- 
pounding in  order  the  properties  of  matter 
and  energy  and  their  relations. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  in  this  volnme 
is  one  in  the  second  part  on  the  "  Starting- 
Pointe  of  !Besearches-  and  Discoveries." 
Spectrum  analysis  affords  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  gradual  growth  of  an  im- 
portant discovery.  For  three  quarters  of  a 
century  that  research  has  been  continued. 
Wollaston  in  1802  first  observed  i^ose  dark 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  which  Fraun- 
faofer  mapped  thirteen  years  later.  Then, 
one  by  one,  Brewster,  Fox-Talbot,  and 
Wheatstone  contributed  further  observa- 
tions on  the  analysis  of  light  by  the  prism. 
Then  Angstrom,  in  1855,  suggested  that 
the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  were 
formed  by  the  reversal  of  bright  lines — a  sug- 

festion  verified  a  few  years  later  by  Kirch- 
off  and  Bunaen.  We  owe  onr  present 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  many 
heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
terrestrial  minerals,  to  the  labours  of  a 
crowd  of  experimenters,  completing,  ex- 
plaining, and  correcting,  often  nnconsoioasly, 
each  other's  labours,  adding  line  to  line, 
advancing  along  paths  alrrady  opened,  or 
cutting  their  way  mto  regions  hiwerto  un. 
explored. 

The  chronological  order  iu  which  disco- 
veries are  made  is  shown  not  to  be  acci- 
dental ;  indeed,  the  common  attribution  of 
discoveries  to  mere  accident  is  justly  de- 
scribed as  erroneous.  Such  supposed  acci- 
dents occur  because  of  previous  preparation 
and  knowledge.  The  discoverer  would  have 
failed  to  catch  the  glimpse  of  a  new  truth 
shot  across  his  mental  vision,  or  to  interpret 
the  significance  of  some  by-phenomenon,  had 
not  previons  training  fitted  cum  for  his  work. 
The  common  notion  that  scientifio  discoveries 


Me  mainly  the  results  of  pure  accident  rests 
in  part  upon  the  way  in  which  scientific 
men  announce  the  additions  to  knowledge 
which  they  make.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
dracribe  their  previous  training,  their  early 
failures,  the  objects  they  had  in  view  when 
planning  a  particular  course  of  experiment- 
ing. ^  They  say  little  or  nothing  of  their  dis. 
appointments.  If  they  are  looking  for  one 
thing  and  find  another,  they  do  not  often 
describe  the  real  origin  of  their  enquiry.  A 
chemist,  say,  thinks  to  oxidise  benzoic  acid 
to  salicylic,  by  the  addition  of  a  single  atom 
of  oxygen ;  he  directs  his  assistant  to  mii 
benzoyl  chloride  and  barium  peroxide  to- 
gether, hoping  to  attain  his  end  in  this  waj. 
He  tests  the  mixtore  for  salicylic  acid  and 
finds  none.  Tet  some  change  has  obvionslr 
occurred,  and  so  the  assistant  examine.* 
further  the  product  and  finds  that  a  bennti- 
ful  crystalline  substance  has  really  been 
formed.  He  does  not  throw  away  the  mix- 
ture because  his  master's  first  intention  iias 
not  fulfilled.  What  has  happened  is  that 
a  most  important  new  type  of  chemical 
compound  has  been  originated,  not  by  ao 
accident,  but  because  nature  has  not  an- 
swered the  question  put  to  her  exactly  in  the 
way  which  was  expected. 

Personal  preparation  for  research  is  » 
subject  covering  a  vride  extent  of  gronnii. 
The  circumstances  and  occupations  faTM^ 
able  to  scieniiSo  enquiry  are  ascertainable  in 
a  measure  by  the  examples  which  hidtorr 
records  of  Ulastrious  naen,    Bnt  becaose 
many  great  discoverers  hsive  led  hard  Uvea 
and  struggled  with  poverty  and  wmt ;  lisve 
had  to  give  up  their  beat  days  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  ill-paid  and  unappreciated  teaching; 
have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
make-shift  apparatus,  few  book)?,  and  scantr 
materials,  are  all  workers  in  the  department 
of  nnremunerative  research  to  be  doomeJ  to 
equally  narrow  limits  and  equally  hard  ii«s  ■' 
Hive  not  the  enormous  difficulties  agwns* 
which  scientific  men  have  so  frequently  hw 
to  contend  seriously  checked  the  advasce  of 
knowledge  P   And  has  not  the  time  come 
when  national  progress  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  creation  of  independent  careers 
for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  scientific  investigation?  Pri- 
vate munificence,  useful   as  it  has  often 
proved,  is  too  precarious,  too  nnsystematic, 
too  limited,  to  take  the  place  of  State  en- 
dowment.   Scientific  societies  do  not  com- 
mand sufficient  resources  to  afford  any  ade- 
quate aid  of  the  kind  we  are  contempUtiog: 
the  whole  annual  income  of  the  Cliemicat 
Society's  Research  Fund  would  not  suffice  « 
equip  and  support  a  single  chemical  invea  ■ 
gator— in  fact,  not  more  than  a  thu-d  m 
of  one !  ,1 
We  have  left  onrselvea  no  space  to  oe^ 
scribe  the  contents  of  Parts  iv.  v. 
Dr.  Gore's  book.   But  this  modem 
Organon  is  sure  to  be  in  the  hands  ot  m 
students  of  science  before 
will  peruse  with  profit  the  description  tDe^ 
given  of  the  actual  conduct  of  a  seie  « 
research,  its  selection  and  carrying  oui, 
the  interpretation  of  its  results,  oo 


the  last  part  of  the  volume,  ^^onfl 
methods  of  discovery,  is  rich  in  ^^^^x_bM 
and  full  of  historical  statements °J  " 
advaooes  in  science  instructive  beoa 
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KBttjcftflj  ttmnged  and  Jadicionsly  selected. 
T:i3  yui  of  the  volnme  is  farther  enhanced 
s  Tihie  hj  reason  of  the  very  full  general 
□iei,  extending  to  thirty-five  pages,  which 
dxei  the  iroA. 

TliiK  AH  of  BdmUiJie  Diicovery  is  a  wel- 
cBM  gift  to  &e  lamrarw  in  the  fields  of 
rience.   It  it  does  not  famish  him  with 
btih  tools,  he  may  learn  therein  how  to  nse 
cm  efficiently  tbose  already  in  his  posses- 
lUB.  Dr.  Qon  has  gatherad  his  data  and 
Lia  fiews  fiont  many  writers,  often  quoting 
tbor  words  in  preferenoe  to  trandating  their 
ttwghti  into  ma  own  langaage.   Many  of 
Vi3  Htborities  are  ignite  recent,  nse  being 
cade  of  tie  last  scientific  text-books  and 
periodials,  and  of  snch  volnmes  as  those  in 
ithich  the  Science  Oonferenoes  at  Sonth 
Kesangum  are  reported. 

We  Rally  cannot  find  a  single  fault  with 
tiiemak.   For  if  there  be  some  repetition 
f^iatemeat  and  argument,  this  is  insepar- 
di:  from  the  method  of  construction  which 
tie  acthor  has  adopted.    Perhaps  it  may  be 
objected  to  some  of  the  original  mottoes 
«Lich  Dr.  Gore  has  prefixed  to  his  chapters 
^  they  may  be  good  prose  bat  are  not 
^Mry,  maaga  they  have  been  beaten  into 
t^xfomof  Terse.   We  do  not  quarrel  with 
tbe  nbstuice  of  the  fbllowing  lines,  but  they 
IK  to  bette  for  the  shape  which  has  been 
snnitlian: — 

'  1  gitK  ptoblfltD,  em  in«uiiig  upon  maakind, 
It.  bov  to  diMOTsr  aod  awlj 

I  Urnvme  of  Tmth  yat  anknovn : 


Tbat  u  ntenaiid  the  Oxeat  CwiBe  of  all  things, 
Kvi  WnMOH  ou  actions  with  it   And  thns 
Tte  fiskl  end  of  all  Qrinnal  research 
\i  Ui*  mfminnit  and  psrftction  of  Hankind." 

A.  H.  Chuboh. 


Ur-  Oogpel  of  St.  John  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Xvrikuwibnan  VertioM.  Edited  for  the 
Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  (Cambridge:  Uni. 
rersify  Fftss.) 

k  the  preaent  Tfdame  we  welcome  the  com- 
F^^on  of  a  laborious  and  important  enter- 
pe — the  exhaostire  edition  of  the  Old 
ttztif^  Gospel  Tersions,  planned  and,  as 
k  u  the  first  Gospel  is  concerned,  partly 
<vned  oat  by  Mr.  Kemble.  The  editiog  of 
^iew  was  completed  by  Mr.  Hardwick, 
^-1e  (Ittt  of  the  remaining  three  is  Prof. 
'Vk's  own  work.  Kemble  s  plan  of  repre- 
^'^i^^  an  the  extant  texts  is  now,  thanks 
y  lie  peiserering  industry  of  Prof.  Skeat, 

carried  ont,  afler  a  lapse  of  more  than 
■^r  years  from  its  commencement.  We 

bare  b^we  os  fonr  comi^te  texts 
>  Fafallal  colnmna,  giring  the  olai^oal 
'"A-Saxon,  fafuuitional  (twelfth  oentnry) 
*«-Saxon,Narthnmbrian  (Durham  Book), 
'^^  Mercian  (Bashworth)  Torsions,  the 
of  all  the  remaining  MSS.— all  of 
bdong  to  the  first  two  groapB — being 
^'Wiafnir 

t*  coarse  of  his  editing  Prof.  Skeat 
^  tietmnined  satisiaotorily  lue  genealogy 
'  ^  ax  MSS.  of  the  West-Saxon  veraton, 
^  ootnes  to  the  conclusions,  (1)  that  there 
was  but  one  Tersion;  (2)  that  the 
of  it  were  noTer  very  numerons ;  and 
J  that  there  is  little  to  show  that  many 
'^ofitfaaTebesnlost.  Asaproofthat 


oar  present  West-Saxon  version  was  not 
generally  known — if  it  existed  at  all — at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  I  may  call  attention  to  a 
passage  in  a  homily  of  ^l&ic  Be  Patsione 
Domini  (Thorpe  II.,  248,  1.  32),  where  the 
crowiug  of  the  cock  is  expressed  by  "se 
hana  sona  hllidswdge  san^,"  where  our  ver- 
sion has  "  hreedlice  )>&  creow  ae  cocc."  This 
divergence  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
consider  that  the  word  hana  was  lost  in 
Wesf^Saxon  eren  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  who 
in  his  Pastoral  (p.  459}  1.  29  foil)  employs 
only  coce  ;  tingan  for  crdwan  is  eJso  an  ar. 
chaism,  although  Alfred  employs  both  in 
the  passages  just  referred  to.  .  When  we 
turn  to  tbe  Durham  Book's  "hrae^Se  vel  aona 
hona  gesang  vel  gecrawse,"  and  the  Bush- 
worth  "  hrffifte  bona  creow  "(Matth.  xxvi.,  74), 
we  see  that  ^Ifrio  was  probably  quoting 
directly  from  the  ^Northumbrian  version,  not 
translating  the  Latin  "  continuo  gallns  can- 
tavit  "  directly  into  West-Saxon. 

Dr.  Murray's  discovery  that  the  last  three 
Bushworth  Gospels  are  directly  copied  from 
the  Durham  version  is  duly  noted  in  the 
Preface.  I  will  only  add  that  Gkunett,  the 
founder  of  English  dialectology,  noticed  the 
difPerenoe  in  dialect  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  Bashworth  gloss,  bat  without 
being  able  to  define  it  clearly  or  explain  its 
cause. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  Durham  version 
Prof.  Skeat  has  fallen  into  some  errors  about 
the  history  of  tbe  prefix  ge-,  of  which  he  as- 
sumes the  stages  go-,  ge-,  gi-,  yU,  i-,  making 
gi-  later  than  ge-.  The  reverse  is  the  truth. 
In  the  very  oldest  documents,  such  as  the 
Epinal,  Erfurt,  and  Cambridge  glossaries, 
together  with  the  runio  inscriptions,  gi-  pre- 
dominates, and  was  certainly,  as  in  Old- 
Saxon,  originally  the  only  form.  The  Gothic 
and  (occaadonal)  High-German  go-  conid  only 
appear  as  gae-  in  (Md-English,  which  I  have 
nerer  met  with.  Oahuem  in  the  Proverb  of 
Boniface  is  no  doubt  doe  to  the  Continental 
scribe.  Oe-  passed  into  %  through  ie-  (  =je-X 
a  form  which  appears  occasionally  even  in 
the  ninth  century,  both  in  West-Saxon  and 
the  other  dialects. 

In  treating  of  the  Transition  text  of  the 
West-Saxon  Gospels  it  would  have  been 
worth  while  to  warn  the  student  against 
accepting  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  real  lan- 
guage of  that  penod.  Although  it  affords 
valuable  evidence  of  the  changes  that  took 
place — as  when  it  uniformly  substitutes  lagu 
for  — it  is  no  more  a  faitbihl  representative 
of  the  later  than  it  is  of  the  ewlier  period, 
whose  fbrms  it  often  retains  unchanged. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  endings.  A 
paradigm  of  declensioDsmade  up  from  these 
late  Gospel  MSS.  without  incessant  compa- 
rison with  original  Trtmsition  texts,  such  as 
tiie  Moral  Ode,  would  be  a  sheer  monstrosity. 

We  must  finally  congratulate  Prof.  Skeat 
and  the  Syndicates  of  the  Cambridge  Press 
on  the  sohd  monument  of  English  philology 
which  they  have  raised,  and  express  a  hope 
that  the  inexhaustible  material  for  dialectal 
investigation  which  it  contains  will  soon  be 
ntilised  by  English  as  well  as  foreign 
studente  of  Old  English.    Bxssi  Swiir. 


SdBirCB  NOTES, 

ABZROirOlCt. 

Fsox  the  Annual  Beport  of  1878  to  tiie  Board  of 
Visitors  of  t^e  Molboiime  Observatory  it  appears 
that  a  further  delay  in  the  long-expected  publica- 
tioQ  of  the  series  of  drawings  of  nebulae  obtuoed 
with  the  ^reat  Melboome  reflector  has  been  ocea- 
sioned  chiefly  by  tbe  removal  to  another  colony 
of  the  lithographer  to  whom  the  work  had  been 
entrusted.  It  is  stated  that  the  great  telescope 
continnes  to  do  its  work  in  a  satisraetory  manner, 
and  is,  some  occasional  trifling  derangements  in 
the  mechanism  excepted,  in  very  good  order. 
The  mirrors  still  retain  an  excellent  polish,  and  no 
marked  signs  of  deterioration  are  visible.  The 
observations  of  nebulae  have  been  steadily  pro- 
ceeded with,  but  the  number  of  nights  in  the 
year  that  can  be  devoted  to  this  wonc  are  some- 
what too  limited.  Out  of  826  available  nights, 
160  wen  unfitted  for  observation  from  anfavouraUe 
weather,  bright  moonlight  interfered  on  while 
49  were  occupied  with  visitors,  whieb,  tether 
with  about  20  nights  daring  which  the  telescope 
was  under  repair,  or  which  were  unavailable  from 
other  causes,  left  75  nights  upon  which  observa- 
tions could  be  made.  Ssventy-seven  of  the  smaller 
nebulae  contained  in  Sir  John  Herschel's  Qeneral 
Oatalo^ae  have  been  observed,  and  compared 
with  his  measurements  and  descriptions.  From 
these  observations  it  may  be  gathered  that,  while 
the  present  aspect  of  many  of  these  nebulae 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  Herschel's  description, 
others  are  considerably  changed,  and  some  appear 
so  completely  altered  as  to  be  only  recognised  by 
their  poution.  Theee  changes  have  all  been  care- 
fully noted,  and  finished  drawings  made  of  them 
for  fature  reference.  Two  nebulae,  H.  4223  and 
H.  1661,  wid^  sepamted  from  each  other,  and 
described  by  Herschel  as  prominent  objects,  can- 
not now  be  found,  although  careful  search  has 
been  made  for  them.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be 
really  so,  the  fact  would  be  very  interesting.  The 
missing  of  the  first  of  the  nebulae  mentioned, 
which  IS  h.  3640,  might  be  accounted  for  without 
dif&culty,  unce  Herschel  describes  the  nebula  as 
faint  and  very  lai^,  and  has  only  one  uncertain 
determination  of  its  position.  But  the  second  case 
is  very  diflerent.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed 
the  nebula,  which  is  h.  3096,  not  less  than  five 
times,  and  he  describes  it  aa  "  pretty  bright,  small, 
round,  pretty  much  brighter  in  the  middle,"  so 
that  its  not  being  visible  now  could  not  be  ex- 

?lained  by  any  uncertainty  in  the  place,  which  for 
830  is  in  right  aaoension  7  h.  36  m.  8s.,andnorth 
polar  distance  168"  1'.  Observations  of  the 
satellites  of  Uranus  were  obtained  on  sixteen  ooes^ 
sions,  and  several  coloured  drawings  were  made 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter  at  their  opporitions.  As 
nothit^  is  said  about  Saturn  and  its  satel- 
lites. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  their  observations  during  the  very 
interesting  apparition  of  1877  have  been  allowed 
to  slip  away  unused.  It  is  stated  that  a  diligent 
but  unsucceesful  search  was  made  for,  the  satel- 
lites of  Marson  sixteen  nights.  On  September  24  a 
tel^^m  was  received  from  the  Astronomer-Royal 
requesting  them  "to  watch  Mars  for  suspected 
satellites,  but  unfavourable  weather  prevented 
more  than  a  partial  <K)mpliance  with  this  request. 
On  October  11,  however,  a  telegram  announced 
that  two  satellites  had  actually  oeen  discovered 
by  means  of  the  {^reat  lefractor  at  Washington. 
At  this  time  the  great  telescope  was  crippled  by 
the  brasking  of  the  decUnation-olamp,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  16tb  that  the  search  fbr  the  newly- 
discoveied  bodies  could  be  commenced.  The 
port  states : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie 
smaller  of  the  two  satellites  was  seen  on  one 
ooeaaicai,  but  clouds  interfered  before  its  identity 
cotUd  be  verified.  Although  we  were  so  late  in 
the  held,  our  failure  to  find  these  bodies  with 
certainty  and  ease  is  somewhat  unaccountable." 

From  an  account  just  published,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  L,  Trouvelot  at  Ount  ~~ 
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Bucceeded  in  seeing  the  outer  satellite  of  Mats 
'with  a  telescope  of  only  6'3  inches'  aperture.  For 
a  week  the  search  had  heen  in  vain ;  "but,  after 
having  been  ohaerved  on  Aufjust  30  with  the 
16-inch  refractor  of  the  Harvard  College  Ohserva- 
tory,the  satellite  was  shortly  after  seen,  "with  no 
veiT  great  difficulty/'  in  the  smaller  InstrumeDt, 
and  it  wsi  piclied  up  indepeDdently  on  seveial 
later  occasions  np  to  September  18. 

A  BEHABXABLi  Btai^  Dot  Imown  hitherto  to  be 
variable,  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  which 
oo^ht  to  be  caiefally  watched.   The  observation 
of  its  varial^ty  dates  two  centuries  and  a-half 
bach,  but  it  has  only  lately  been  brought  to  light, 
and  the  storr  connected  ,with  it  is  not  uninstnic- 
tive.   The  Jesuit,  Chiistopher  Scheiner,  Professor 
at  Ingolstadt,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  sun-spots, 
and  their  first  asaiduaua  observer,  had  first  seen 
them  in  March  1611,  in  the  presence  of  his  dis- 
ciple Oysat.    After  having  assured  himself  of 
their  actual  existence,  he  communicated  his  dis- 
covery in  accordance  with  rule  to  the  Provincial 
of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  the  learned  Busaeus,  who, 
however,  being  a  strict  Peripatetic,  refused  to 
give  credence  to  his  statements,  and  told  him : — 
"  I  have  lead  Anstotle^  writisga  from  end  to  end 
manv  times,  and  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  have 
nowDore  foimd  in  them  anything  similar  to  what 
you  mention.   Go,  my  son,  and  calm  yourself;  he 
assured  that  what  you  take  for  spots  in  the 
sua  are  the  fimlts  in  ^our  glasses  or  your  eyes." 
In  consequence,  Schemer  did  not  dare  to  re- 
sume hi»  observations  till  the  following  October. 
When  he  then  found  that  no  defects  of  his  glasses 
or  of  his  eyes  would  account  for  the  observed 
appearances,  and  that  the  spots  were  a  reality,  he 
reported  again  to  his  superior,  Busaeus,  who, 
however,  would  not  permit  him  to  make  his 
observations  and  opinions  known  under  his*  own 
name,  and  only  consented  to  an  anonymous  publi- 
cation.  Accordingly,  Scheiner  addressed  several 
letters  to  Welser— a  wealthy  Augsburg  patrician, 
and  a  great  patron  of  learned  mm — ander  the 
anonymous  signature  of  "A^les  latens  post 
tabiuam,"  and  these  were  quickly  printed  and 
puUished  in  January  1612,  and  sent  by  Welser 
to  Galiki  and  other  leazned  men.   In  the  antomn 
of  1613  Welaer  pubfished  tbne  more  letters  of 
Apelles,  under  the  title  De  macvlit  toktribut  et 
gteUit  circa  Jovem  errmtSnu  accuratwr  disquuitio 
ad  Marmm  VeUerum  conteripta,  the  second  letter 
of  which,  dated  April  14,  1612,  records  observa- 
tions of  Jupiter  and  its  satellites  from  March  29 
to  April  8,  and  among  them  some  observations  to 
which  Prof.  Winnecke,  of  Strassburg,  has  lately 
drawn  attention   {Viert^ahrmchrift  der  Attr. 
QadUt^fti,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  283).    In  order  to 
understand  why  observations  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  were  mixed  up  with  those  of  sun- 
spots,  one  must  bear  in   mind   that   at  that 
time  Scheiner  still  assumed  the  spots  to  be 
meraly  satellites  of  the  sun,  and  thus  avoided 
ineonvenieDt  qneitions  respectine  the  purity  of 
the  sun's  Ijfi^t,  which  tfie  Anstotdians  would  not 
give  up.   While  observing  Jupiter's  aatellitet,  he 
saw  something  which  offered^  as  he  fiuided,  a  new 
analogy  in  support  of  his  opinion.  For  on  Haich 
30, 1612,  he  remarked  in  the  field  of  the  telescope, 
besides  the  four  known  satellites,  a  fifth  star  which 
he  had  not  noted  the  previous  night.  This  8tar.de- 
creased  in  brightness  from  night  to  night,  and  had 
on  April  9  already  passed  the  limit  of  viubility. 
Schemer,  moreover,  thought  he  had  remarked  a 
small  amount  of  motion,  and  be  accor^gly 
considered  the  star  to  be  a  fifth  satellite  of 
Jupiter.   The  statements  contained  in  his  letter 
agne  sufficientiy  with  the  assumption  that  the 
star  was  or  is  a  variable  fixed  star,  and  the  dia- 
grams and  descriptions  indicate  that  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  of  the  star  occurred  on  April 
7.  "Bff  means  of  the  geooestrie  place  of  Jupiter 
oompnted  tut  the  date,  Wimwi^  haa  bean 
abled  to  identify  the  observed  star  with  LaL 
18,886,  a  star  of  the  eiffhth  or  the  7-8tIi  magni- 
tnde,  which  during  tiie  last  half-oentary  seems  to 


have  varied  littie  in  brightness.  There  appears 
no  good  reason  to  question  the  genuineness  of 
Scheiner'a  obs^ation,  or  to  doubt  ita  referring 
to  a  variable  star.  In  spite  of  his  immense  pro- 
lixity, Scheiner  by  no  means  deserves  the  blame 
which  has  been  so  frequently  bestowed  upon 
him.  Winnecke  has  satisfied  himself  by  a 
long  acquamtance  with  his  writings  that  his 
sincerity  may  be  trusted  when  communicating 
what  he  has  seen.  In  the  Rosa  Ursma,  his 
bulky  and  diffuse  work  on  the  solar  spots,  pub- 
lished in  16S0,  truths  are  found  established  which 
were  afterwafds  forgotten,  and  which  have  had  to 
be  discovered  anew  not  very  long  since.  V^iable 
stars,  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  now  used,  were 
unknown  in  Sdimner's  time  (the  gteUae  novae  of 
1672  and  1601  flaring  up  suddenly  and  disappear- 
ing slowly),  and  his  deseiiption  of  the  mpid  de- 
crease of  the  star's  li^ht,  which  might  be  applied 
to  some  modem  Variables — say,  U  Geminorum — 
carries  with  it  some  proof  of  its  truthfulness.  That 
the  unaccustomed  phenomenon  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  him  is  sufficientiy  shown  his 
communicating  his  observations  at  once  to  bis 
patron,  Welser.  The  spectroscopical  observation 
of  the  star  with  sufficientiy  powerful  instruments 
would  be  very  desirable.  The  place  of  the  star 
for  1856,  the  date  of  the  Bmtier  Jha-chmueterung, 
is  right  ascension  8b.  29m.  21b. '2,  and  declina- 
tion + 16"  62'-l. 


MSETINQ8  OF  SOCIETIES. 

McsiCAi  Association.— (3f(M«fay,  January  6.) 

Db.  Macfabrek  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  £.  Prout  read  a 
paper  on  tiie"  Develc^noent  of  the  Modern  Orchestra." 
The  contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  orcheatra- 
tioB  was  shown  by  the  orchestra  of  Hoaae,  at  DreHden, 
in  1754,vben  it  appeared  that  there  were  twenty.Beven 
strings  and  seveDteen  wind  inatrnments  used,  beside 
two  harpsichords.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
improvement  was  taken  by  Haydn,  who  was  the  in- 
ventor at  orchestral  colouring  and  unqaestionably  lud 
tbe  foandation  of  the  science  of  modwn  orcnestxatioa. 
Yet,  even  in  this,  Haydn  was  not  entirely  original. 
He  owed  much  to  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  upon  whose  style  he 
improved  by  developing  and  Bystematiaing  his  power 
uf  colouring.  Haydn  gives  up  the  harpsichord,  which 
had  been  used  by  Bach,  and  uaes  clarinets,  baesoons, 
and  trumpets,  and  even  trombones,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  they  are  employed  in  a  modern  orchestra. 
Mozart  founded  his  orcheatration  on  Haydn'^  hnt  im- 
proved npon  Haydn's  colouring  by  a  more  free  use  of 
the  wind  instruments,  as  is  aeen  especially  in  his  later 
works,  such  as  Don  Giovanni  and  the  Symphony  in  E 
flat,  and  by  hia  use  of  tbe  como  di  hatutto  in  the 
Rtqmem,  Mozart's  power  of  orcheatration  ia  espe- 
cially shown  by  his  skill  in  writing  for  small  and  in- 
complete orcheatras.  When  compoaiDg  his  Masses,  he 
was  frequently  reduced  to  writing  his  scores  without 
viola  pasta,  ^tiioveo  is  especially  many-sided  in  his 
orchestration.  He  uses  the  same  iDstmments  aa 
Mozart,  but  is  sparing  in  his  use  of  drama  and  trom- 
bonea.  Occaaionally  he  contents  himself  with  two 
instead  of  three  bvmbones.  Hia  contribution  to 
orchestration,  therefore,  did  not  so  much  consist  in 
introducing  new  instnunents  as  in  individoalising 
those  which  already  existed.  His  use  of  the 
horns  shotdd  be  noticed  in  the  Symphony  in  A, 
and  in  the  Eroica  Symphony;  and  also  the  novel 
tuning  of  the  dmms  in  octavea  in  the  Symphony  in 
F.  Of  Beethoven's  contemporaries  Mr.  Front  noticed 
the  following:^ — I.  Cherabini,  whose  orchestration 
reminds  ua  of  a  maater[dece  of  ancient  statuai;.  He 
observes  strict  oontrapantal  treatment,  yet  uaes  aa 
few  iDStrnments  as  possible,  sometimes  not  even 
naing  np  all  his  orchestra.  Be  is  one  of  the  first  to 
divide  me  TiotonceUo  and  the  double-bass,  and  by 
hia  striking  osa  of  the  wind,  to  enrich  the  middle 
parts.  2.  Schubert— a  poet,  if  them  ever  was  one, 
m  orcheatration  as  well  aa  in  meloc^— who  dis- 
tinguiahes  himself  by  hia  treatment  of  the  wind, 
especially  the  brass.  Of  all  writers  he  has  most 
influeoced  Brahma.  8.  Weber  is  the  first  to  use 
four  htmis  and  trombones  as  intural  parts  of  the 
orchestra  without  iff'"«"B  them.  In  hia  scores  the 
orchestra  tabM  a  more  promisent  part,  yet  mostly 
vithoQt  drowning  the  voice.  He       uws  a  seoond 


oreheatra  upon  the  stage.    Poiaps  his  ttioiwect! 

Sint  was  bis  power  of  depicting  the  BapnntQnii 
endelasohn's  style  is  founded  upon  that  of  BeethoTeg 
and  Weber.  His  beat  apedmeos  of  orcheatratioii  jn! 
the  ifidtummer  NighCt  Dream  and  the  Wa3pnm\ 
Night  music.  He  is  especially  to  be  noticed  as  dlritf. 
iog  the  parte  of  the  violins  and  violas,  and  introdu-' 
ing  an  (xg/ax  part  among  the  orehestnl  parts  m  ai  tai 
produce  a  broad  and  majestic  tone.  The  nae  of  tin 
harp  i  n  the  "  98th  Psalm,"  in  Athdie,  and  in  the  JnU- 
gone  and  Oediptu  music  should  be  observed.  Tbu  h 
attached  muck  importance  to  the  claiinet  appnn 
from  the  Pilgrim's  Mardi  in  the  Italian  Symphonf. 
Schumann's  orchestral  parts  are  genarally  too  thld 
and  too  heavy  to  be  pleanng.  He  is  tbe  flnt  to 
use  the  valve-horn  and  to  indicate  it  ia  bis  seen. 
Mr.  Prout  was  obliged  to  paaa  over  the  intere*^ 
scores  of  Spontini,  Kossini,  and  Aaber,  aod  afia : 
brief  notice  of  the  orchestration  of  MejerbHt,  fit> 
lioz,  and  Wagner  concluded  with  a  foreout  aa  tothc 
probable  fatnre  of  orehestratioo. 


AxTEBOVQLOCBOU  InsnTum— (Itesifl*, 
January  7.) 

JoBir  Evans,  Esq.,  B.O-L.,  F.R8..  Fmaidnt,  in  tb 
Chair.  The  Kev.  S.  J.  Whitmee  read  a  pipet 
entitled  "  Eeviaed  Nomenclature  of  the  Intoi^Oceanit 
Itaeee  of  Men."  Mr.  Whitmee's  paper  dealt  with  lie 
people  of  Madagascar,  Australasia,  the  Indian  Aicii- 
pelago,  Formosa,  and  Polynesia,  which  he  rail*] 
interHJceaoic  races.  These  may  be  snperfidaUyclwB- 
fled  as  dark  and  ^um  people.  The  dark  coopribe 
three  distinct  races— (1)  the  Australians,  whom;  h 
called  AvMtralt ;  (2)  Uie  small  black  people  of  wpoiii 
type  found  in  the  Andaman  lelanda,  Malacca  pnia- 
siua,  and  portions  of  the  Indian  Archipelafo,  vko 
bear  the  appropriate  name  Hegrito ;  (3)  the  people  cf 
Western  New  Gainea,  some  other  ialands  io  m 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  Western  Polynesia,  vV* 
have  been  known  as  Papuans  and  Melaneaiansj 
These  Mr.  Whitmee  proposes  to  call  Papmiu  onlrt 
The  anceators  of  the  brown  people  ara  beliaTed  U>  liavi 
once  dwelt  together  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  u« 
family  has  been  broken  op  into  five  branches:— thai 
found  in  Eastern  Polynesia  it  is  proposed  to  call  oj 
a  oew  name— viz.  Satoaiori  •  (2)  the  aecond  branch  15 
Madagascar  bears  the  name  Jtfa%(i<y ;  (3)  ^otliel 
branch  is  in  Formosa ;  (4)  the  fourth  ia  in  ^""^[f*' 
Polynesia  (Micronesia),  and  these  people  Mr. 
mee  proposes  to  call  T&rapon  ;  (6)  the  fifth  m«t 
varied  and  most  altered  biandi  still  occq^ 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  may  bear  the  generic  tt«n*i 
Malayan.  In  the  paper  Polyneaia  ia  used  tor  aU  w 
inter-tropical  ialanda  of  the  Pacific  saatwaid  of  tjw 
Philippines  and  New  Guinea.— A  paper  w  "iM 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  Lewes,  entitled  -Ethnrfogical 
on  Koitapn,  Motu,  and  neighbonring  tnbei  of  .yi 
Guinea."  This  paperwas  baaed  on  information du"* 
ftom  a  three  yewrf  residence  at  Port  Moresbj.  ' 
is  extremely  important  that  all  statemeiits  txm 
New  Gainea  should  be  specific  aa  to  IcMsalitj.  "] 
even  more  important  with  reference  to  the  p«ff 
than  to  the  country,  the  diversities  of  race  ana  tn|j 
bein^  so  numeroos.  Twenty-five  different  diaira 
and  languages  are  spoken  to  Mr.  lA*"_*?^'n 
in  the  300  miles  of  coast  extending  ftom  Yale  uu" 
to  China  Stmits.  Great  importance  M  «tt** 
among  the  Motu  to  the  tattooing  of  the 
means  of  enhancing  beauty.  No  importance  swj 
to  be  attached  by  them  to  the  pattern.  The  KoWfl 
are  now  for  the  moat  part '  to  be  found  Uri^ 
one  end  of  the  Motu  villages,  althoogh  pw*^ 
ing  their  distinetoeae  and  sepai^BOess.  l^'i^Tf",^ 
to  be  found  in  small  groups  of  a  few  houses 
way  inland  on  a  bill  overlooking  tha  sea  all  tuooH 
the  Motu  district.  The  typical  Koitapn  ntto  1 
slightly  daritw  in  colour  than  the  Motu,  ano" 
hair  is  frizay,  not  woolly.  The  Ewan  »»  ''.n 
allied  to  the  Koitapn,  and  inhabit  the  mouatsiwl 
the  back  of  the  Mtotu  and  Koitapu  di^ct 
are  physically  inferior  to  the  Motu  and  Koitapa. 
more  nnmerous.  They  are  smaller  in  atatare, 
in  colour,  and  dirty  in  person.  Their  hands  ano 
ate  remarkably  smaU.  TreeJioosss  are  comtrt 
almost  every  viUage  having  ooe  at  a  consiae"*^ 
height.  Their  language  is  simiUr  to  Koitapt  ^\ 
cultivate  the  sofl  careftUly,  and  are  jjreat  huntera  ^ 
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SooCTT  OF  LiTBUTuEB.— {n^cdRcadnyt 
January  8.) 

:-^03a  Clut,  O.C.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  Hr. 
,  H.  £.  C^miidiafil  zeal  a  m«  OQ  "  Kubons  and 
■.tAimrp  Axt-Coi«nn,"  in  -wtiieb,  after  deecrib- 
a  tj»  g«i»ml  diamcKristictitf  the  Rnbeaa  Festival, 
^  uf  Uw  CoDgKW  hald  in  connexion  with  it,  the 
freer  pncMded  to  snslyBe  some  of  the  principal  dis- 
Atafu  vhich  took  nuico  on  qnestaona  relating  to 
ud  the  ait  of  Die  day,  and  expressed  the  hope 
vx.  DM  of  tlie  scaotical  neolutiooa  of  the  Art 
>  :.-T«»-^  pnUieaUoD  of  a  eomplatd  "Codes 
I-.ijiutieiu  mbeDiannB" — voald  reeeire  material 
»>'.tfiBei  both  &om  pnbUe  and  private  eollectiona  io 
t  •  Cxi«d  Kingdom.  On  the  etrndosion  of  the  paper 
niattKlttng  disciiMKHi  took  place,  chiefly  ae  to  the 
^•ffsacf  &>beii*  in  relation  to  art,  in  which  the 
lb.  Highton,  Mr.  MeirmaD,  and  other 


£mi  SoaMTT. — {Thurtday,  January  9.) 

7  •WnovooDi,  Eeq.,  Preeident,  in  the  Chair. 
T:>  fcUorag  papen  were  read: — "Beseudiea  on 
-.4Ar.i»  of  Oigaoic  Sabetances  on  the  Ultra-Violet 
of  the  Spattrom,"  hj  W.  Hartlej  and  A.  E. 
Eu'.hgtcn;  "On  the  Electro-Maffnetic  Theory  of 
t:^  BiCMticm  of  Light,"  by  Gr.  F.  Fitzgerald ;  "  On 
I'Tt  Fog."  bj  Dr.  F^nkland ;  "  Note  on  the  Inequali- 
'.It  tX  'Jie  Diuntl  Range  of  the  Declination  Magnet 
u  nv-or<M  It  the  Kew  Obeerratory,"  by  B.  Stewart 
•ti  DoiigioD ;  "  Some  Experimeoti  on  Metallic 
BdMbBD,"  bj  Sir  John  Cooroy . 


loma  XimuTtcu  Socnrr.— (2%«ra&^, 
/uHwiy  0.) 

C  T.  XmnnLD,  Eiq^  F.B.S.,  Prendent^  in  the 
(^tir.  IV  Uloving  Gommani  cations  were  made  to 
■i»««Miy:-'*OaaTheowm  in  Elliptic  Fnnctions," 
jjProtC^;  "OnanewModnlar  Eqnation,"  by 
^H.J.8.8Bith;  "On  Coefficienta  of  Indnction 
«^  Cmmj  gf  tm  Electrified  Sphens."  by  Frof. 
ttMMl;  -Oiintain  SyttnoB  of  Partial  Differm- 
tiu&iu>igMrf  the  First  Order  with  eereral  De- 
pe>aiaTBidl«:iy  Prof.  X%d-Tanner. 


FINE  ART. 

Disanmss  w  AsmiinnBS  nr  halt  dt  1878. 

Borne :  Dooonbei  81, 18T6. 

Toe/w  has  not  been  particularly  fruitful 
J  *rdi«olopcil  diacoveriea.  Not  that  Signer 
r  feireLi  Ah  vutted  materi&le  for  the  monthly  no- 
ac«  »iiici,  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
ixatramon,  be  communicsteB  to  the  Boyal  Aoa- 
•:«nT  of  tie  Lined.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  could 
arrie  from  the  pile  of  numbers  published  up  to  this 
<»*■  lie  J9K 1878  has  not  yielded  fewer  materials 
tmiiatpiBcaiingit.  But  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
w  tie  piscN  treated  of  are  noted  spots,  where 
objecls,  of  types  already  well  known, 
MimlffDnghtto  Ught,  or  at  most  lapidary 
3vuctiKrnc8able  for  the  study  of  epigraphy. 
y^-jmm,  a  brief  record  of  the  {Hrincipal  dia- 
e  *-ra  ma.j  be  useful.  The  learned  Awocato 
I'L-  artolini,  of  Portogruaro  in  Venetia,  who 
w«»erBd  the  burial-place  of  Ooncordia-Sagit- 
■nf  U  tbe  time  when  the  excavations  of  the 
^  of  the  Roman  soldiers  wen  suqpended,  con- 
^  ^  research ee  for  the  more  accurate  deter- 
of  the  ancient  roads  of  the  tenth  REu^on 

'^J-  ]  say  that  he  contimied  his  researdiee, 
^  M  long  nnee  as  1877,  when  I  went  to 

•  iiii  to  visit  the  excavations,  Bertolini 
/•Hdk  some  topographical  charts  whidt,  by 
'■■  •':a  comparison  the  lines  actually  traversed 
\  *>ttilway  with  those  indicated  by  the  direc- 
'  -•->*<W  Roman  roads,  dsmoDstrated  the  utility 
_  t  ntetiug  the  former,  or  of  annexing  other 
^4  L<  them  wliich,  passing  through  populous 
^''•"4,  would  estaUiah  a  more  direct  commnni- 
with  the  east.   It  is  certain  that  with  re- 
'    t>  the  new  distribution  of  the  Venetian 
'^tt  ftod  to  the  actually  existing  state  of 
^  ailrosd,  ifaa  cue  of  the  iahalntanta  of  the 


&rther  ooaat  of  the  Adriatic  could  scarcely  ha 
harder.  The  inhatatanta  of  Portogruaro  and  Con- 
cordia, assigned  to  the  province  of  Venetia,  if 
buunesB  renders  it  necessary  for  them  to  vint  the 
capital,  must  cross  part  of  the  territories  of  Udme 
ana  of  Treviso,  cousomiog  many  hours  on  the 
journey ;  while,  if  the  railroad  had  hept  the 
southom  line — that  of  Padua  and  Mestie — it  would 
pass  through  AlUaum  and  Concordia,  cross  the 
plain  of  Aqnileia,  and  readi  Goritz  and  Trieste 
more  speedily,  so  that  in  large  districts  like 
Portogruaro  a  life  now  extinct  would  be  re- 
awakened. But  let  us  put  aside  these  considera- 
tions, which  breathe  too  much  of  the  present, 
and  are,  therefore,  ill  suited  to  an  article  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  archaeol(^cal  subjects. 

The  ancient  road  which  led  from  Padua  ad 
Fortum  was  a  continuation  of  the  great  Via 
Emilia  and  Via  Popilia.  Pursuing  its  course  to 
the  gorth-east  by  Altinum  and  Concordia,  it  went 
on  to  Aqnileia  and  the  east.  At  Concordia  it 
joined  the  great  highroad,  which,  proceeding  from 
the  Alpes  Oottiae  tnrough  Turin,  Milan,  Be^amo, 
Brescia,  Verona,  and  viceuza,  arrived  at  Opi- 
tergium  (Oderzo) ;  so  that  Goncotdia  was  the  tme 
centre  of  all  the  roads  running  from  Tsrioos  parts 
of  Italy  towards  the  east  of  this  road, 

which  formed  the  decumanxu  of  Ooucordia,  and 
passed  through  the  tombs  of  the  soldiers,  Bertolini 
has  discovered  an  important  relic.  It  consists  of 
a  bridge,  found  on  some  proper^  belonging  to 
Signor  Borriero,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city.  It  was 
formed  of  three  arches,  two  smaller  ones  at  the 
aide  and  a  large  central  arch,  and  of  these  the 
small  arch  to  the  west  is  the  only  one  pre- 
served intact.  But  as  all  the  remaining  materials 
were  found  close  at  hand,  it  was  easy  enough  to 
eatimata  the  size  of  the  other  two  arches,  formerly 
sustained  by  pilasters,  the  whole  of  which  are  stiU 
standing.  An  inscription  in  large  characters  can 
be  traced  on  it,  recording  that  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  testamentwy  orders  of  one  Manius 
Acilias  EndamnSi  inscnbed  amonff  the  aexviri 
mentioned  on  the  stones  of  Concorma.  It  mma 
that  a  statue  was  erected  b^de  one  of  the 
parapets  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge.  A  pedestal 
was  found  there,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  were 
discovered  some  fiaementB  of  an  arm  and  1^  in 
marble,  and  a  female  head,  perhaps  the  portatit 
of  an  Empress. 

But  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  was  erected 
no  river  flows  at  the  present  day.  The  Lemene 
is  more  to  the  east,  and  the  Ceghena  discharges 
itself  into  the  Lemene  a  kilometre  farther  to 
the  north,  Bertolini,  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  reason  of  this  circumstance,  found  that  a  fresh 
direction  had  subsequently  been  given  to  the 
Lemene,  with  the  object  of  shortening  its  course 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  He  thus  discovered 
the  ancient  course  of  this  river  beneath  the  arches 
of  the  bridge  found  in  Signor  Borriero's  grounds. 

Other  researches  upon  the  direction  of  the 
ancient  roads  of  the  Transpadane  regions  have 
been  made  by  Signor  A.  Modens,  of  Rovigo. 
He  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  from  uie 
huge  U2e  of  Adria,  the  Via  Popilia  alone  conld 
scarcely  have  sufficed  for  its  communication  with 
the  rest  of  Italy,  but  that  other  roads  must  have 
been  required  communicating  with  the  populous 
cities  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Fo.  Ex- 
cavations having  been  made  in  the  extensive 
property^  of  Signor  Qobatti  at  GavellOj  he  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  another  road,  which,  start- 
ing from  Adria,  passed  close  to  Bovigo,  and  there 
dividing  into  two  branches,  sent  off  one  to  OstigUa, 
while  the  other  ran  up  towards  the  north. 

These  discoveries,  which  will  be  highly  service- 
able for  the  study  of  ancient  topography,  and  will 
furnish  much  useful  matter  for  tae  formation  of 
archaeological  plans  of  Italy,  are  not  likely  in 
other  respects  to  attract  so  much  attention  as  the 
explorations  recently  carried  oat  in  the  area  of  ^ 
city  of  Adria  itself. 
The  pnUication  by  Schiine  at  the  beginning  of 


the  year  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Moseo  Boochi 
at  Adria — Le  antvAitA  Museo  tU  AAria 
deacritte  da  Siccardo  Sehdne  (Roma:  piesso 
llstituto,  1878) — induced  the  Qovemment  to 
grant  a  subsidy  for  the  commencement  of  excava- 
tions at  that  part  of  the  city  where  Prof.  Fran- 
cesco Bocchi  believed  that  the  remains  of  pre- 
Roman  Adria  would  be  met  with.  No  mace 
could  have  been  selected  better  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  scholars,  who,  with 
reason,  anticipated  from  these  researches  the  dis- 
covery of  materials  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems of  our  ancient  history.  It  is  known  that 
Adria  was  called  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  a 
Greek,  and  by  others  an  Etruscan  city.  Traditions 
were  not  wanting  according  to  which  the  city  was 
founded  b^  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  the  monu- 
ments which  might  have  affi)rded  us  light  in  so 
gieata  dearth  of  literary  information  have  mexelyt 
as  Schiine  justly  affirms,  Increased  the  darkness. 
He  mentioned  some  painted  vases,  indeed,  which, 
if  by  their  Greek  inscriptions  they  tend  to  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  city  was  iohalrited  by 
a  Greek  race  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  by  their  so-called  Etruscan  inscri|K 
tions  leave  the  phalanx  of  explorers  of  our  origin 
still  divided  between  contrary  opinions.  We  must 
seek  from  the  soil  the  response  to  our  enquiries  ; 
and  on  this  occasion  it  seems  that  the  soil  has 
given  an  unmistakeable  reply. 

The  excavations  having  been  cdmmenced  on 
August  14,  in  the  Piazza  degli  Orti  PubbUci,  a 
stratum  of  Roman  ruins  was  firsf  discovered,  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  metres,  and  then  much  broken 
pottery.  Below  another  alluvial  stratum  the 
remains  of  a  fence  of  jpiles,  with  an  accom- 
panying floor,  became  visible.  Many  of  these 
were  dug  ont,  and  near  them  were  foima  not  a  few 
ceramic  remains.  It  seems  that  this  fence  of 
piles  was  not  a  solitary  one,  but  that  at  a  further 
depth  of  some  mfetrt^  another  was  found,  formed 
of  laige  trunlra  of  trees.  Was  Adria,  then,  origi- 
nally built  in  a  lagoon,  like  Venice,  or  was  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  houses  to  defend  them 
from  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  rivers  P 
It  will  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  the  account  of  Signor  Bocchi,  which,  we 
trust,  will  be  published  without  delay. 

In  Umbria  the  site  has  been  discovered 
of  the  ancient  necropolis  of  Norcia,  where  in 
1873  many  bronzes,  some  of  them  in  a  good 
style  of  art,  were  brought  to  light.  Prof.  Guarda- 
bassi,  who  conducted  fresh  excavations  at  the 
same  place  last  autumn,  has  collected  memoranda 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  article  written 
by  him  on  the  earlier  discoveries,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Notisie  degli  Scan  in  January  1878. 
Guardabassi  has  also  written  some  letters  on  the 
excavations  at  an  Etruscan  necropolis  at  Ponticello 
del  Campo,  near  Perugia,  which,  if  we  except  the 
inscriptions  on  the  sarcophagi  and  urns,  do  not 
present  any  results  of  great  importance. 

Other  disooveries,  however,  have  not  been  want< 
ing  in  the  Etruscan  territory.  The  first  honours, 
as  usual,  are  due  to  the  mty  of  Oometo,  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Tarquinia,  where,  thanks  to  iJne 
excellent  superintendence  of  the  excavations  by 
their  worthy  conductor  huigi  Dasti,  notable  dis- 
coveries are  recorded  every  year.  It  had  already 
been  announced  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  the 
Lincei  that  a  new  painted  tomb  was  dis- 
covered last  April  in  the  Tarquinian  necropolis. 
I  have  recently  heard  that  the  recommencement 
of  the  excavations  has  been  made  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices,  and  that  another  tomb, 
with  pictures  and  inscriptions  of  considerable 
length,  has  been  discovered.  I  have  not  vet  viuted 
Oometo  since  my  return  to  Italy,  but  I  know  that 
Prof.  Helbig  has  been  there  recentiy,  and  he  will 
no  doubt  find  matnials  in  the  new  discoveries  for 
a  commimioation  in  the  BuUettmo  of  the  Institute. 

In  Rome,  the  excavations  of  the  Forum,  re- 
commenced on  April  2,  could^scwiely _have  been 
crowned  witii  more 
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coDUnuation  of  the  Via  Sacra  haslteeii  diaeorered, 
on  the  side  of  which  towards  the  Palatine  many 
remains  of  baildings  have  heen  fbnnd.  Within 
the  old  walls  wMeh  sustained  tiie  unsightly 
granary,  now  demolished,  between  the  Basilica 
of  Oonstantine  and  the  ehnrch  of  SS.  Goemo 
and  Damiano,  the  illiutrious  Commendatore  de' 
BoBsi  has  diBcovered  some  important  renuuns,  of 
mediaeval  constructioD.  During  t^e  exeavationB 
two  beautiful  fragments  were  discovered  of  the 
Acta  Triuttmhontm,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  preserred  in  the  museum  of  the  Oapitol. 
I  visited  these  excavations  in  the  Forum  in 
companj^  with  Mr.  0.  T.  Newton,  to  whom  I 
could  wish  to  testify  in  a  warmer  manner  my 
grateful  recognition  of  the  exquisite  courtesy  with 
which  he  received  me  in  London,  and  of  his 
kindness  in  diBplaying  to  me  the  rich  treasures  so 
well  arranged  and  exhibited  in  the  sanetuaiy  of 
the  ^tish  Museum.  He  was  much  pleased  witii 
this  new  nndertakii^r  and  equ^y  admired  ^e 
excavations  of  tha  Palatine  and  those  recently 
executed  in  Ostia,  wMther  I  also  had  tiie  good 
fortune  to  accompan;^  together  with  Sigoor 
Alessandro  Oastellani ;  but  the  Hber,  which  a  few 
days  previously  had  invaded  the  C&mpagna  and 
0oodea  the  streets  of  Rome,  had  left  a  deep  de- 
poeit  of  mud  in  the  streets  of  Ostia,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  circuit  of  au  the  treaeuzea 
discovered  in  the  last  excavations. 
In  Campania,  the  exploration  of  the  necro- 

S>li8  of  Sueasula,  in  the  possession  of  Signori 
onti  Spinelli,  at  a  short  distance  from  Acerra,  is 
being  continued.  Mr.  Newton  went  to  vimt  the 
place,  and  the  Neapolitan  journals  report  that 
some  tombs  Were  opened  in  his  presence. 

The  excavations  of  the  necropolis  of  Cuma, 
executed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Stevens,  were 
su^ended  in  September.  Tombs  made  of  earthen- 
ware and  others  of  la^re  di  tufo  oeavated 
in  toe  Ifontagna  di  Oama,  were  found.  The 
fiuma  of  tiieae  were  various,  some  of  them 
TowwnMing  mere  mortuaiy  coffers,  while  others,  in 
place  of  the  umple  covers,  had  large  stones  above 
them  in  fashion  of  a  roof.  Some  are  genuine 
sepulchral  chambers  in  which  vaaee  were  deposited 
beude  the  dead.  There  was  no  particular  novelty 
in  the  funeral  utensils,  but  no  accurate  study  of 
the  vases  has  yet  been  made. 

Signer  Fiorelli,  in  enumerating  these  summary 
notices  of  the  excavations  of  Cuma  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Academy,  distributed  among 
audience  some  copies  of  a  Greek  metricu 
sepulchral  inscription  found  at  9.  Pietro  a  Patiemo 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  It  was  communicated 
by  the  well-knovni  Director  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Naples,  Prof  de  Petia,  who  supplied  the 
defeetiTO  portions,  which  were  inconsiderable, 

I  will  conclude  thia  iMer  by  leoiading  tiiat 
orders  have  been  given  to  oommenoe  experimental 
excavations  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Svbaris ; 
that  the  excavations  in  the  Acropolis  of  Selinus 
have  been  continued ;  and  that  in  the  districts 
called  Abittif  a  few  kilomdtres  from  the  village  of 
Texi  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  many 
Inonzes,  generallv  known  as  "  Sardo-Phomician," 
have  previously  been  found,  important  discoveries, 
described  by  rro(.  Vivanet  in  the  Kotiae  degli 
Soavi  of  last  July,  have  been  made  during  tiie 
year.  F.  Babkabei, 


not  HAXIOVIL  eALLBBT  OUAIOOUX. 

IV.— (Omrfioibn.) 

The  Potters,  &tfaer  and  son,  require  amends  for 
scurvy  treatment  in  the  catalog  of  the  National 
Gallery,  which  ought  eertamly  to  note,  that 
Fieter  Potter  felt  tiie  infloenee  of  Frans  BUs  as  a 
figure-ittinter,  while  he  shared  the  partiality  of 
Lastmann  for  Italian  models  in  landscape.  The 
date  of  Pieter  Potter's  Inrth  at  Enkhuizen  is  given 
without  question:  yet  he  was  not  bom  in  1696, 
and  he  probably  came  into  the  world  as  early  as 
1687.  He  married  at  Enkhoizen  in  1622,  and 


settled  for  life  at  AmatBrdam  in  16S1.  Fan} 
Potter,  his  son,  was  christened  at  EnUmiun  on 

November  20, 1626.  In  1647  he  paid  a  master's 
fees  in  the  guild  of  Delft.  He  tiien  changed  his 
residence,  wandered  to  the  Hagne  in  16&,and 
returned  in  1663  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  on  Jaouary  17, 1664. 

The  catal(^e  notices  Rembrandt  more  fully 
than  the  Potters,  but  it  assumes  that  the  earliest 
of  the  master's  signed  pictures  are  dated  1631, 
neglecting  to  notice  the  beautiful  portrait  of  1630 
in  the  museum  of  Innsbruck.  It  also  asks  us  to 
accept  as  genuine  all  the  pictures  catalogued  under 
Rembrandt's  name,  when  we  expect  to  find  doubts 
expressed  with  r^|ard  to  such  pieces  as  The  Night 
WfOch  and  CAritt  Blmmg  the  Little  (Mdren. 

Oiulio  Romano  is  still  considered  to  have  painted 

Eicturra  which  cannot  honestiy  be  assigned  to 
im.  The  Capture  ofCarthagena  and  the  Ahdue- 
Hen  of  the  Sabiae  Women  Del<Hig  to  the  same 
series  as  the  Triumfih  of  Caetar,  in  the  Belvedere 
at  Vienna :  all  thm  formed  part  of  a  set  of  nx 
panels,  attributed  erroneondy  to  Ginlio  Romano 
lu  the  collection  of  Queen  Christine,  They  were 
transferred  by  sale  to  the  Orleans  and  Bridgwater 
inlleries,  and  subsequently  dispersed.  The 
Triumph  at  Vienna  is  correctly  catalogued  under 
the  name  of  lUnaldo  Mantovano,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  whole  set. 

Fellegrino  da  San  Daniele  was  longer  in  prac- 
tice than  the  catalogue  would  lead  us  to  tnink. 
He  was  active  as  a  painter  earlier  than  1496 — 
namely,  in  1491:  later  than  1646 — viz.  in  1647. 
He  died  on  December  23, 1647,  One  year  should 
be  added  to  the  life  of  Girolamo  da  Santa  Croce 
as  sketched  in  the  catalqirue.   Bis  latest  altar- 

Siiece  hears  the  date  of  1649,  Nor  should  it  be 
oi^tten  that  the  oldest  work  of  Solario  is  the 
Madonna  of  the  Breia  at  Milan,  whidi  was 
finished  in  \4Si^ 

Spa^  deservefl  better  treatment  than  be  xe- 
eeives  in  the  catalogue.  He  ia  not  the  painter 
of  the  Glorification  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  by 
Bertucci  ofFaenza.  He  it  the  author  of  the 
Ckritt  on  the  Mount,  banished  by  the  catalogue  to 
the  shades  of  the  "  Umbrian  school." 

The  catalogue  declares  that  Spinello  Aretino 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age  at  Arezzo,  but  that 
the  exact  date  is  not  known.  Yet  ten  years  ligo 
it  was  accurately  as<»rtained  that  Spinello  died 
on  March  14, 1410,  and  was  buried  at  Morello, 

As  no  doubt  can  be  entertuned  that  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  King*  in  the  National  Gallery  is  by 
Vincenzo  Foppa,  it  might  appear  nnnecessary  to 
correct  the  notice  of  Bramantino,  to  whom  the  cata- 
logue ascribes  this  picture.  Bat  if  at  some  future 
time  the  occasion  should  present  itself,  it  may  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Bramantino'e  earliest  knovrn 
panel  is  that  of  1491  at  the  Louvre,  and  that  he 
went  to  Rome  with  Lotto  and  Fintorioebio  In 
1507,  and  not  with  Bnunante  in  1480. 

Tintoretto  was  not  bom  in  1612,  but  on  Sep- 
tember 16, 1618,  rince  the  registw  of  deaths  of 
San  Mardliano  at  Venice  says, "  he  died  of  fever 
on  May  31, 1694,  aged  76  yous,  8  months,  and 
15  djiy  a." 

Ooaimo  Tora,  employed  at  Ferrara  as  early  as 
1451,  was  still  living  in  December  1494  The 
catalogue  does  not  trace  him  beyond  1481,  though 
his  will  is  extant,  dated  April  18,  1491,  Tura 
was  not  a  scholar,  bat  a  contemporary,  of  Galasso 
Galassi.  The  Chriit  in  the  Tomb  here  ascribed  to 
him  is  by  Zoppo. 

The  catalf^e  tells  us  nothing  of  Titian  from 
the  day  of  his  settlement  at  Venice  till  1516.  It 
asserts  that  the  Bacchu*  and  Ariadne  was  exe- 
cuted in  1614,  when  it  is  proved  to  bave  been 
pdnted  in  1523.  It  dates  the  Auunta  in  1516 
instead  of  1618,  and  the  Ftter  Martyr  in  1628  in- 
stead of  1530-,  and  tdls  of  the  master's  first  inter- 
view with  Charles  V,  in  1630  instead  of  1632. 
It  sends  Utian  to  Spain,  though  he  never  visited 
that  eountrv ;  and  affirms  that  he  received  the 
offer  of  the  Piombo  in  1543  instead  of  1646. 

Almost  as  defective  as  the  Ufe  of  Titian  is  the 


Life  of  Idonardo.  We  an  not  informed  tkit 
he  was  the  iUegitimate  son  of  Rero  da  Vind 
We  are  not  told  tiiat  he  was  inttoduoed  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan  Lorenzo  dc^  Hedid,  who  mt 
him  to  the  Court  of  Lodovioo  with  a  pieaut  of  i 
lyre.  But  we  are  told  that  the  picture  hitheno 
asri^ed  to  Lionardo  is  by  one  of  his  KKod, 
which  makes  the  notice  of  Da  Vind  altogetlw 
unneeessaiy.  If  the  beautiful  lionardo  of  tin 
Mutland  Collection  had  be«i  bought,  the  Katiosd 
Gallerv  would  have  had  at  least  one  certain 
example  of  the  great  and  incomparable  Florentine. 

If  we  trust  to  the  catalogue  nothing  is  known 
of  the  career  of  "Antonio  Vivarini"  befon  14^ 
or  after  1461 ;  yet  his  altai^iece  in  the  Acsdnr 
of  Venice  is  dated  1440,  and  an  important  wou 
of  hie  later  period  in  the  Museum  of  ^Gionmii 
Lateraao  at  Borne  is  marind  1464.  Id  a  nnitu 
wa^  Bartoloinmeo  "N^wini  is  described  st  jm- 
tising  his  art  firom  1469  to  1488,  wboi  we  bn 
one  picture  at  Bologna  dated  1460  and  another  ir 
England  dated  1490. 

Wynants*  career,  to  conclude,  is  made  to  end  ii 
1674,  though  we  have  his  Italian  Landtag  at  tb-. 
Hermitage  of  St  Petenboig  dated  1679, 

J.  A.  Obowe. 


THE  WLHTEB  JUUIBXtXOK  01"  THB  QBOBTZSnB 
SALLSBT. 

(2W  Notice.) 

In  the  first  notice  of  the  Winter  Ezbibitioii  oi 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  which  appeared  in  ibe 
ACADEMT  a  fortnight  since,  ftom  tne  penof.Ur. 
Weale,  some  general  remarks  were  made  upon  tho 
fine  collection  of  drawings  by  Rembrandt  tndlus 
school,  as  vrall  as  by  otiier  Dutch  artists.  1b« 
"  Rembrandt  drawings  "  form  so  important  a  part  ol 
this  series  that  as  space  ia  limited  no  farther  pre 
&ce  can  be  raqoired.  It  most  be  eridsnt  to  al 
who  subject  these  works  to  more  tiuat  curaor 
examination  that  there  are  many  ben  vlueh  mui 
have  bean  improperly  aasigned  to  Mm.  We  ki«n 
to  how  great  an  extent.  Bembrandfs  style  hdi 
technic  varied  that  in  both  his  puDtinge  and  l>i 
etehings  he  had  his  di%rent  periods;  sod  jsttlui 
in  all  his  powers  are  so  evident  and  his  mioaei  s 
markedly  nis  own  that  a  connoisseur  wonld  fw 
bat  little  hesitation  in  accepting  or  rejecting  > 
work  purporting  to  be  by  him.  It  is  certKH  llu 
an  equally  decided  conclusion  is  to  be  attuned  i 
regard  to  the  drawings  wit^  which  he  is  accredita 
though  probably  no  one  is  as  yet  suffidentlv  em 
versant  with  tneee  works  to  be  able  at  once  i 
declare  whether  each  one  which  bears  his  nam*^ 
authentic.  The  master  himself  wss  not  tin 
successful,  and  while  there  are  drawii^bvl 
predecessors,  "bj  bis  contemporaries,  by  hu  aciioi 
and  l>y  his  imitators,  wluch  partake  to  so  lii 
an  extent  of  bia  manner"  that  at  timet  t 
moat  educated  eye  may  be  deceived,  the  bn 
critic  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  bis  a 
Inlitj,  and  hentate  to  commit  himself  Jjj 
elusions  which  a  still  closer  and  more  ext«oi 
knowledge  may  caose  him  to  modify  or  corn* 
there  are  others  which  present  soeh  nnmistaiwi 
diveraty,  not  to  say  inferiori^,  in  compoeiUi 
in  expression,  and  in  technic,  that  his  task 
simplified,  and  he  need  not  scruple  to 
from  their  pre-eminence  many  which  have  hio^ 
been  regarded  as  by  the  pendl  of  Rembiil 
Even  in  the  large  public  collections,  i^ben! 
feelings  can  be  hurt  by  a  denial  of  the  authoini 
of  drawings  which  Iwar  Rembrandt's  nsiiMt ' 
many  are  stiJl  permitted  to  retun  that  undeseri 
repnteticm :  in  private  portfolios,  such  m  » 
wnicb  have  been  so  libeially  opened  here,  it  M 
almost  uBgradous  to  si^^i^t  that  an  equally  M 
revision  is  required ;  yet  m  the  interests  of  art* 
reviewer  has  no  faltomative,  but  when  their  (| 
tents  are  submitted  to  general  iospectio^l 
should  accept  the  challenge  and  put  forward, 
convictions,  only  careful  that  those  conndl 
axe  the  ruult  ofr'SbaemtioDjapd  are  not  too  ^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC  j 
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usaSj  ttpiwui,  leafing  it  to  others  to  decide 
i  *htt  extent  liia  o^nioiiB  may  be  aeoepted. 
It  my  be  legerded  as  a  {deoe  of  great  good- 
drtnne  that,  to([etIiw  witii  the  many  fflcqninte 
^wingtinpeneilfOr  with  the  brnsh,  which  most 
cAnfatadlr  be  reouTod  as  ftom  the  hand  of  Bem- 
ksadt,  the  amatenn  to  whom  the  aelectioa  has 
•  Wd  ntzQsted  h«Te  placed  aou>iw  th«n  others 
:  cill  mrthy  of  adndzBtunif  wh^.  while  to  a 
rntM  DC  MB  aztent  Amr  partake  of  Bemlnandt'a 
~  tumMr,'  wen  aueated  aj  the  artists  to  whom 
toai  the  rajr  first  th^  have  been  asognad.  That 
m  not  more  nomerons  is  to  be  refrretted ; 
W.oninpsta  are  nnaTaUing,  sinee  drawings  the 
m^iTiBitd  waA  of  hands  are  far  less 

tn^Mif  net  with  than  are  eo-ealled  Rembrandts. 
I '  (>\^ Wneithor  the  amateur  nw  the  dealer,  thej 
V;iitKiebaeD  coUeetad  with  care,  and  may  be 
ri^Hlhtais;  wheteas  titoee  which  claim  to  be 
ix  wA  of  the  great  master  have  always  been 
'.  's^pteeerred;  their  attribation  to  Rembrandt, 
aea  wbat  their  intrinsie  value,  has  been  too 
-.haimSiy  allowed;  they  are  seen  in  almost 
■  r-n  eoUeetioii  and  every  catalogae,  and  may  be 
:  rabatA  )ij  hoadteds.  It  ia  time  t^c  a  careful 
r-'risiaihoold  he  mad^  enn  altiiongh  it  leads  to 
:w  nnrilhitt  njection  <^  drawii^  of  great 
faetn^ ad otsteat  merit,  such,  perhaps,  as  would 
u  teeoit  to  the  genius  of  Rembrandt 
timsdt 

Thtthere  in  hen  drawings  to  which  the  great 
uuH  of  Beobnndt  has  beat  wrongly  |^ven  no 
eccxoam  viU  ventare  to  question :  in  a  few 
iartucatriUdamia  hardly  required.   Thus  tiie 
ptm-uj-bk  Ornip  of  ^ffurei  (No.  289)  may 
poittUr  bt  in  mdi&rent  Van  Dyck,  it  is  certainly 
1  ot  ft  Keabniidt;  sod  though  we  may  regret  to 
.i  icaxi  BO  ibbteamposition  as  the  Adoration  of 
rriMjf(i(No.l99),it,  too,  must  be  rejected: 
tu-:  (s^raioa  of  the  Holy  In&nt,  attracted  bv 
tu  ^UaiB|  tnuBies  witun  the  cup  irom  which 
Uht  -wawiihlf  hMling  figure  lifts  the  lid,  is  most 
pwtilyctDWBiibut  the  attitudes  of  the  group 
t->  the  m,Ailiht  spring  action  of  the  pages, 
Xc.  annSao^irenif  weovarkx^  the  figure 
in  the  n^k^round  with  hair  lilra  a  periwig 
—t^<fiiBii(rfndaims  itself:  it  isnotDntchat 
.al  bat  Fmk  of  the  early  eiirhteenth  century, 
atd  U  wDiUiat,  wrhaps,  be  difficult  to  diseoTer 
itfi  sotiodipi   Others,  again,  have  so  many 
rtfemhluw  to  the  work  of  Rembrandt's  con- 
taapmai  or  papib  that  their  distinctive  pecu- 
^tin  wMj  be  recogmsed ;  such  are  the  Sketches 
N-J.  300,  to  which  we  will  refer  later  on,  and  the 
(ir-Tfesiiti/al  Jtodacane  (No.  219)  long  incorrectly 
-.'^.*»  f  Itembnuidt,  but  now  correctly  assigned 
ria^fKtmiKk.  Others  again — and  in  them  this 
icioo  13  peculiarly  rich— are  so  full  of  '*  Rem- 
maoDer,"  and  are  apparently  so  typical 
work,  that  there  is  somewhat  of  temerity 
/jwioaiiig  them.     Such  are  several  of  the 
>E,Xci]U  eompoaitioiis,  and  more  than  one  of 
(.sdMapes  and  of  the  figores. 
lure  ussd  the  term  "  Rembrandt's  man- 
-^'"itiaacoDveniBntphnue,  and  isapfdied  ia 
'■ainreheoMTe  sense  to  include  all  those  quali* 
'•4  vf  t«ebm^  of  oompomtion,  and  of  expression 
■  vbicb  tlw  artist  was  pre-eminent;  out  the 
LMoer**  was  not  his  invention — it  was  the 
^  *ti  of  vears,  and  its  origin  and  its  perfection 
'  '-Mf  in  the  love  of  truthfulness  which  pervaded 
'■^  vnole  Dutch  school:  and  just  so  far  as  others 
u  rime  inherited  or  acquired  this  "  manner  " 
"I'lMir  work  approach  that  of  Rembrandt,  and 
irises  the  frequent  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
"-'5-  It  wu  thus  with  Lievene,  a  puml  together 
^  Rembrandt  under  Laatman.     Their  lives 
»rar  those  early  days  lay  widely  apart,  yet  so 
does  Lievena'  manner  approach  that  of  Ids 
tobthfol  friend  that  thmr  work  has  been  con- 
^aUy  mistakaD.   Even  more  closely  was  Rem- 
feudt  imitated  by  his  pupils,  several  of  whom 
hm  r^reeented,  and  though,  with  the  exoep- 
> '  of  Fa.iib  EomiudCf  the  lew  examples  of  than 
- -ri  in  nuther  the  beat  nor  the  moat  tyj^cal,  they 


are  very  suggestive,  and  go  far  towards  solving 
the  enqniry  as  to  the  authorship  of  many  of  "  the 
Rembnndts : "  and  the  influenoe  has  extended 
ev«i  farther,  to  such  as  Doomer  and  Gheyn  and 
Httlswit  and  others,  who  have  at  timea  varied 
thdr  style,  following  that  of  Rembtaiidt,  to  the 
advantage  periiapa  of  the  daalos,  but  to  the  occa- 
sional aerioos  diacomfttaze  of  the  unwary. 

The  first  so-called  Rembrandt  drawing  which 
attracts  our  notice  ia  No.  193,  An  Old  Woman 
Sleeping.   It  ia  a  vny  aUe  atndy.  She  has  fsUen 
into  a  dose  over  her  book,  hw  very  handa  are 
asleep:  tiie  whole  pietoxe  ia  moat  aunixaUe^  and 
deserves  our  attention;  bat  ia  it  a  Rembrandt P 
It  is  not  entirely  aalis&ctory:  there  ia  that  in  it 
about  which  connoisseors  will  disagree,  and  the 
writer  must  range  himself  on  the  side  of  those 
who  prefer  assigning  it  to  some  other  hand.  But 
with  No.  195  he  feels  no  such  hesitation — the  pose 
of  the  figure,  the  treatment  of  the  dress,  the  inci- 
dence of  the  light,  and  the  bold  and  suggestive 
touches  which  indicate  the  background,  are  all 
what  we  expect  from  Rembrandt.   So  again  with 
the  Sketch  of  a  SUepiag  Oirl  (No.  201)  and  with 
The  Crucifixion  (No.  207),  surely  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  drawii^  that  even  Rembrandt  ever 
made:  notice  the  suddenly-checked  action  of 
the  Boldier's  hand  aa  he  caste  his  lot,  and  the 
attitudee  of  the  other  figures ;  the  rudest  sketch 
becomea  the  most  elaborate  ^^oie.  Rembrandt's 
few  hasty  lines  and  eareleas  scrawls  indicate  more 
than  the  most  mmutely  finished  drawii^  could 
show  us,  or  a  column  of  writing  could  describe. 
No.  196,  not  Sciomon  upon  hit  Throns,  but  "David 
bidden  by  God  to  choose  his  punishment  for 
numbering  the  people :  "  remark  not  only  the  ex- 
pressive and  effective  drawing,  but  the  transparent 
shadows  in  the  background,  the  same  shadows  in 
sepia  which  are  so  magical  in  some  of  Rembrandt's 
finest  paintings  and  etchings,  No.  217,  The  Angel 
Appearing  to  St.  Peter,  nearly  eq^uals  it ;  but  (No. 
210)  The  Lait  Supper,  fine  as  it  is,  and  ably  as  the 
composition  is  arranged,  appears  to  approach  the 
borderland  of  doubt,  which  surely  is  overpassed  by 
(No.  218)  The  Widow'e  Mite.    How  different  and 
yet  how  eucceasful  is  the  Portrait  (probably  of 
Adrian,  Rembrandt's  Iwothw)  (No.  l!04):  even 
without  the  inscription,  a  triia  autt^raph,  we  are 
sure  that  no  one  of  Ranhrandt's  contemporaries 
or  pupils  could  have  executed  it   Leaving  the 
landscapes  for  awhile  and  crossing  to  the  screen, 
we  have  a  scene  from  the  history  of  Tobit 
(No.  287) :  its  intense  homeliness  is  forgotten 
in  our  admiration   of  the  feeling  and  senti- 
ment which  pervade  it:  the  old  man  giving 
his  t»rting  blesung,  the  little  do^  crossing  the 
fioor,  the  companion  wuting  outside,  are  all  bo 
sim^ue  and  so  natural ;  while  the  sunlight,  like 
a  hopeful  gleam  falling  through  the  window  and 
just  tipping  the  angefs  wing  outside,  conveying 
an  idea  of  safe  return,  relieves  this  touching 
scene  from  all  vulgarity.    Pass  on  to  the  compo- 
sition No.  292,  Ckritt  with  St.  Peter  Walking  upon 
the  &a,  and  compare  with  it  the  companion  draw- 
ing of  the  same  subject.  No.  209 :  how  cleverly 
the  attitudes  of  the  disciplea  are  desired  I  In 
this  latter  some  doubt  nuy  be  entertained  as  to 
whether  the  OhziBt  ia  not  by  anothar  hand :  it 
bears  a  strong  technical  resemblance  to  The  Holy 
Family  (No.  200) ;  to  the  figure  to  the  right  ia 
No.  319,  Suiaruuth  and  the  Elders;  and  to  the 
standing  figure  in  No.  328 — all  of  which  are  rather 
auggeetive  of  the  more  advanced  work  of  Eck- 
hout ;  the  drawing  by  this  master  upon  the  wall 
(No.  278)  is  executed  in   a  ditferent  style, 
and,    unfortunately,    doee    not  compare  with 
these  as   do  others   of  his   drAwings  with 
the  pen  seen  elsewhere,  in   which  his  hand 
shows,  together  with   greater  freedom,  a  ten- 
denc^V  to  overstndy,  as  if  be  failed  at  first  to 
obtain  the  expression  he  desired,  and  in  which 
his  treatment  of  drapervia  somewhat  unsuccessful, 
the  folds  being  too  much  worked  upon.  The  Rfpoee 
in  JEgmt  (No.  291)  and  Hie  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
kerdt  (So.  293)  are  not  drawings  which  can  cer- 


tainly be  aangned  to  Rembrandt;  but  we  may 
accept  witiiont  reserve  the  admirable  sketch  of 
the  nx»t  scene  in  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving 
servant  (No.  301),  the  more  elabont»  composition 
8t.  P0ter  Denying  Otritt  (No.  294),  Ifetkim 
AdmomOmg  David  (No.  303),  and  Chritt  before 
the  Doctor*  (No.  906).   The  Academy  ZjTe  ^lufy 

iNo.  302)  and  the  Woman  m  Dutch  Oodmm 
No.  324)  are  most  probably  also  rightly  asnffned. 
)here  are  others  as  to  which  we  must  take  Kave 
to  express  oar  doubts.  No.  300  is  a  Sheet  ef 
SkatcMt,  which  is  deserving  of  careful  study.  Li 
this  we  believe  the  work  of  Lievens  is  seen.  Even 
if  the  upper  central  figure  is  not  a  dengn  for  his 
etching  7%e  Bunt  of  an  Oriental,  the  features  of 
tiie  young  man  in  the  lower  left  appear  twice  if 
not  three  times  in  his  prints,  while  the  technic 
in  these  and  in  the  other  figures,  not  even  except- 
ing the  sketch  In  red  chalk,  has  its  counterpart, 
not  only  ia  Lieyens'  designs  for  his  Returrectum 
of  Laaarue,  but  also  in  parts  of  his  landscapea. 
Lievens,  it  must  be  remembered,  waa  an  artist  of 
considenUe  reputation,  and  was  for  some  years 
in  full  employment  as  a  punter  as  well  of  ^pot- 
traits  aa  of  altar-meoea  and  Scriptural  compositumi. 
It  is  ungular  that  comparatiTely  ao  few  works 
now  exist  which  are  assigned  to  Um,  while  hia 
designs  for  altar-pieces,  &c,  are  hardly  known. 
Ma^  we  not  attribute  to  him  some  drawings  here 
which  do  not  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  the  work  of 
Remlnandt — such  as  the  Portrait  (No.  397)  ;  pos- 
sibly the  clever  Studies  of  Old  Women  (No.  313) ; 
even  The  Sleeping  Child  (No.  318),  and  the  two 
jSKiwAas  o/*  Hmda  (No.  320) ;  and  also  the  compo- 
sitions Nos.  307,  310,  311,  the  latter  entitied  Paul 
before  Felix,  but  really  Judas  returning  the  thirty 
pie(^  of  silver ;  and,  perhaps,  also  the  very  able 
study  of  A  Man  Sfoted  (No.  300)  P  The  Lion,  in 
No,  326,  should  be  compared  with  the  figures  in 
No.  317,  which  latter,  with  great  probability,  may 
be  assigned  to  Renease. 

Of  the  landscapes  which  we  may  uohesitatingly 
accept  the  finest  are  No.  223,  for  which  no  praise 
can  be  too  high ;  the  beautiful  water-colour  on 
the  same  side,  No.  209;  the  Dutch  Village  (No. 
210) ;  No.  314,  A  Landsc(^  vfitk  a  Cottage  by  a 
Qmal ;  the  Studies  of  Trees  (No.  316),  espedally 
the  lower  one  upon  the  sheet;  and  a  drawing  of 
singular  excellence,  A  Landscape  with  Trees  (No. 
354).  Full  of  beauty,  too,  is  the  Farm  House  (No. 
206).  The  wide-spread  Landscape  (No.  205)  has 
80  much  merit  that  it  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  Rembrandt's  work,  but  is  more  prob- 
ably by  Phillip  Koninck,  to  whom  also  must 
be  given  the  bvely  little  Winter  Scene  (No. 
298).  The  acknowledged  Eonincks  are  No.  191, 
and  a  still  finer  work.  No.  219,  certainly  his  best 
here ;  his,  also,  is  the  Landscape  (No.  296).  No. 
220,  by  Nicolas  Maas,  suggestive  of  his  master's 
manner,  is  a  drawing  for  a  picture  formerly  in  the 
Louvre,  but  now  at  Cassel.  No.  262,  the  work  of 
another  pupil,  ia  still  more  interesting :  executed 
by  Hoogstraten  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  it  gives  a 
promise,  fulfilled  in  later  years,  of  a  much  closer 
approximation  to  Rembrandt's  style;  and  while 
it  18  by  no  means  unlikely  that  some  of  the  draw- 
ings here  which  we  are  unable  to  assign  to  Rem- 
brandt are  by  his  hand,  it  is  certidn  that  his  work 
is  continaally  met  with  imder  Rembrandt's  name 
in  less  choice  collections.  No.  224,  attributed  to 
Roghman,  does  not  resemble  his  other  work;  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  decide  its  authorship, 
since  Rembraodta  ofthia  type  are  &r  from  infre- 
quent. 

Of  the  other  artists  of  the  Dutch  school  many 
drawings  of  the  highest  merit  are  exhibited.  Be- 
sides those  to  which  attention  has  been  directed 
by  Mr.  Weale.  the  visitor  should  remark  the 

Sretty  portrait  ny  Bray  (No.  228)  ;  the  study  by 
[etscher  (No.  235)  for  his  picture  at  the  Sague, 
where  the  three  figures  are  believed  to  be  Portraits 
of  himself,  of  his  wife,  Marie  Qodin,  and  of  their 
daughter,  a  lovely  girl  with  dress  of  satin  painted 
to  perfection ;  The  Farmyard  byPaul  Pottot(237) 
is  even  too  beautifully  fij^ahedr-^  ^^^be^  ite^d 
Digitized  byVjt)  IC 
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(No.  241)  is  a  drawing  for  his  picture  at  the 
Hague,  Le  minHrier,  which  like  thia  is  signed 
and  dated  1678,  and  of  which  PIoos  van  Amstel 
has  given  a  reproduction.  Ouyp  is  eztremelj 
w^l  represented,  especially  in  No.  246 — A  Crroap 
o/Ca<{7s— andinS48,366,andS6e.  Of  Aart  van 
der  Neer,  whose  vrorla  are  of  the  nurest,  an  almost 
perfect  moonlight  scene,  his  ftvonrite  sabject,  ap> 
pears  in  No.  253.  The  drawings  1^  Adrian 
van  de  Velde,  eapecially  the  Ferry-Boat  (No. 
^65),  a  water-colour  drawing  with  tne  character 
of  a  Paul  Potter,  should  he  noticed;  and  the 
study  {No.  366)  upon  the  screen,  to  which  the 
study  placed  close  beside  it  (No.  367),  incorrectly, 
We  think,  called  a  Gerard  Doa,  hears  a  close  re- 
semblance. Jan  Both  is  beat  seen  in  the  Italian 
LntidKope  (No.  267),  which,  however  it  may  he 
criticised  as  conventional  and  unreal,  is  flooded 
with  the  golden  sunlight  he  eo  loved  to  picture. 
The  delicately-finished  Mieris  (No.  272)  should 
not  be  overlooked,  nor  sbotdd  the  Beighem  (No. 
248),  and  the  two  most  ohanning  tsnted  landscapes 
(No.  264),  and  the  even  snpeiior  companion  piece 
(No.  S66).  These  tinted  drawings  by  Berghem 
are  exttmrdly  rare.  Of  Lndolph  BaUniiaeu  the 
choicest  drawing  is  No.  377 ;  so  spirited  and  so 
perfect  in  composition,  it  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation,  as  is  the  laudscape  by 
Rahman  (No.  279),  perhaps  the  best  work  of  his 
which  is  known.  The  Letter-Writer ,  by  Netscher 
(No.  332),  is,  as  Dr.  Klchter  has  pointed  out,  a 
study  for  his  own  portrait,  now  at  Dresden.  The 
rare  drawing  by  Elsheimer  (No.  337)  has  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  WeaJe.  The  drawing  by 
Doomer  (No,  340),  and  the  still  finer  one  in  the 
West  Gallery  (No.  747)  are  interesting,  but  we 
wish  thst  other  diawin^  by  him  could  have  been 
exhibited,  drawings  which  are  more  in  the  manner 
of  Rembrandt^  and  which  compare,  and  not  uih 
favourablv,  with  the  Amtttrdam  Oate  (No.  304), 
attributed  to  Remlnandt,  but  whieh^we  tbinb, 
was  the  work  of  Doomer.  A  repetition  of  the 
charminglittle  sketch  of  a  lady  at  the  harp^chord, 
bTZ>ottp7o.3ai),  is  repeated  in  a  drawing  in  the 
Fodor  Mvueum.  Acquired  for  that  collection  from 
the  portfolios  of  the  Baron  Verstolk  de  Soelen  in 
1847,  it  is  there  wrongly  attributed  to  Bray.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  (No.  301)  is  the  original, 
and  that  theso-called  Bray  isa  mudti  more  recent 
work :  Don's  drawinff  is  among  the  reproductions 
by  Floos  ¥an  Amstel.  There  are  several  charao 
terietio  sketches  by  Van  Goyen,  so  highly  praised 
by  Biirger  aa  among  the  earliest  foremnners  of  the 
modem  school  of  landscape-punting.  With  these 
and  the  able  sketobes  of  folii^^  by  Hobbema  (No. 
371),  and  the  still  more  beannftU  winter-scene  by 
Waterloo  (No.  373),  so  much  finer  and  more  ez- 
presriva  than  is  usnal  in  hia  drawii^  this  brief 
notice  mut  close. 

Ohablbb  Hxhbt  BfxDBixroir. 


THE  0U>  MA8TEB8  XXHIBITIOV  AI  XHB  BUTAX 
ACASEUT. 

{Second  Notice.) 

Fob  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  drawings  at 
the  Royal  Academy  it  Is  necessary  above  all  to 
consider  the  relatiou  in  which  drawings  stand  to 
paintings.  Of  finished  oil-pictures  by  the  old 
masters  very  few  have  come  down  to  us  in  their 
original  condition.  Retouching,  0Te>paintiDg, 
frequent  varnishing  and  cleaning  have  destroyed 
only  too  often  the  effect  intended  by  the  painter. 
To  these  numerous  dangers  drawing  are  not  sul>- 
jected.  And,  moreover,  the  artist  is  able  to 
convey  to  us  bis  ideas  in  a  more  immediate  and 
direct,  and  also  generally  in  a  more  ingenious, 
form  than  is  possible  when  he  transfers  th^se 
ideas  to  canvas  or  panel,  where  a  great  deal  must 
often  be  left  to  the  hand  of  pupils.  Another  special 
charm  of  the  drawings  is  that  they  allow  us  to 
see,  as  it  wera^  the  studio  of  the  painto*,  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  intimate  secrets  of 
bis  creatiTe  power  and  activity.  We  may,  indeed. 


very  often  learn  from  them  facts  which  reveal 
more  of  the  character  of  the  artist  than  any 
historioal  records.  It  ii  reataikaUs  that  this 
is  more  especially  the  case  with  some  of 
the  greatest  artists,  such  as  Uonardo,  Michel- 
angelo, Raphael,  Diirer,  and  Bembnndt. 

One  of  toe  first  to  make  a  coUeetion  of  drawings 
was  Vasari :  but  as  forgery  was  practised  in  the 
sixteenth  century  with  even  greater  skill  than  it 
is  now,  he  was,  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  often 
cheated,  and  there  are  few  modern  collectors  who 
have  not  suffered  similar  experiences.  The 
number  of  genuine  drawings  by  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  in  Gallery  VIII.  at  the  Royal  Academy 
contrasts  strikingly  with  what  the  world  pos- 
sesses of  this  master's  genuine  paintings,  for  it 
must  not  be  foigotten  that  only  six  of  these  exist 
of  really  indisputable  authenticity:  four  in  the 
Louvre,  one  at  Milan,  and  one  at  Rome.  The 
cartoon  of  the  Sclj/  Family,  belonging  to  the 
Roral  Academy  (No.  190),  although  only  drawn 
in  olack  (dialk,  certainly  deserves,  nowever,  to  be 
added  to  the  number.  And,  indeed,  this  position 
has  already  been  assigned  to  it  by  Vasari  himself, 
who  relatee  an  interesting  story  about  its  origin : — 
"Lionardts  finding  on  his  return  to  Florence  (in 
1499)  that  the  Ssrvite  monks  had  commissioned 
Filippino  to  paint  the  altar-pisce  for  the  principal 
chapel  in  their  church  of  the  Nunziata,  declared  that 
he  Tonld  himself  very  villingly  have  undertaken 
snch  a  work.  This  being  repeated  to  Filippino,  he, 
like  the  amiable  man  t£ab  he  was,  at  once  withdrew 
from  the  work,  which  was  then  given  by  the  monks 
to  Lionaxdo.  And  in  order  that  he  might  make  pro- 
gress with  it,  they  took  him  and  all  his  hoosehold 
into  the  convent^  supplying  the  expenses  of  the  whole. 
But  thoo^  he  kept  them  stteoding  on  him  for  a  long 
time,  he  made  no  attempt  to  b^n  the  pictare." 
In  the  catalogue  we  find  a  quotation  from  Vasari 
telling  us  how  the  artist  ultimately  drew  the 
cartoon,  and  what  a  great  sensation  it  created  at 
Florence.  This  cartoon,  which  has  been  repro- 
duced in  many  inferior  paintings,  by  scholars  of 
Lionardo,  was  brought  from  Florence  to  France : 
after  some  years  it  was  restored  to  Italy,  and 
became  the  profierty  of  AureKo  Luini,  son  of  the 
painter  Bernardino,  but  its  subsequent  history  is 
quite  unknown.  It  may  be  said  that  the  artistic 
value  of  this  masterpiece  is  so  ^at  that  it  ought 
to  be  taken  as  a  standud  fordeeiding  all  ^estions 
r^arding  the  authenticity  of  the  works  in  £higland 
ascribed  to  Lionardo. 

LioDSrdi^s  preparatory  studies  for  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Lodovico  Sforza  (Nos.  174- 
186),  lent  by  H.M.  the  Queen,  are  certainly 
the  most  important  documents  existing  aa  to 
the  origin  and  history  of  this  monument,  which 
vras  destroyed  in  1499.  Its  original  form  has  not 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  an^  drawing,  print, 
or  l^onze  statuette.  Louis  Courajod,  indeed,  found 
last  year,  at  Munich,  a  drawing  of  an  equestrian 
statue,  in  which  the  profile  of  the  rider's  head 
very  much  resembles  that  of  Lodovico  Sforza  as 
known  from  medals ;  but  it  is  fiir  too  inferior,  as 
Oourajod  himself  admits,  to  be  by  the  hand  of 
Lionardo.  The  leftmed  statements  of  this  autho- 
rity, published  in  the  Oazetts  da  Smux-Arts 
(vol.  xvi.,  1877,  ii.,  p.  423),  have  been  very  gene- 
rally accepted,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  contrasted  with  the  dnwings  here 
exhibited. 

These  drawings  embrace  all  the  phases  of 
Lionardo's  work.  Studies  for  the  horse  are  to 
be  found  under  Nos.  176,  180,  182,  183,  208; 
others  for  the  horse  and  rider  under  Nos.  181, 
183, 189 ;  In  some  of  these  the  horse  is  stepping 
(as  in  Donatello's  and  Verrocchio'a  celebrated 
statues,  and  as  in  the  ancient  bronze  of  Marcns 
Aureliufl  on  the  Capitol — all  copied  by  Lionardo), 
in  others  he  is  galloping ;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  there  is  generally  a  warrior  lying  under 
the  feet  of  the  rider,  as  is  the  case  in  the  above- 
mentioned  deeign  at  Munich.  But  the  silver- 
point  drawing.  No.  188^,  is  the  only  one  among  those 
from  Windsor  in  which  the  head  of  the  rider  shorn 
a  close  resembkince  to  tiie  portnut  of  the  Duke 


of  MUan.  The  sketcSies  of  the  statue  placed  a 
its  pedestal  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  probing 
which  occupied  the  artist.  Those  in  whicit  tli 
more  violeint  moTSments  are  shown  are,  u  | 
think  for  various  reesous,  die  earlier  ones,  a 
they  were  followed  by  the  studies  with  ti 
warrior  at  the  feet  of  the  gallopuig  hone.  It  m 
fact  of  great  importance  that  in  nearly  sU  tU 
sketches  the  right  arm  of  the  rider  holding^ 
staff  is  stretched  backwards,  with  great  sDwj 
and  is  not  h^d  up  in  front  over  the  head  of  u 
horse,  as  in  the  Munich  drawing.  This  motin 
treated  with  great  variety,  exhibits  much  nJ 
delicacy  in  the  proportions  of  the  whole  compon 
tion  than  the  hard  oatlines  (especially  in  tlti 
back  of  the  figure)  in  the  Munich  drawing 
Paulus  JoviuB,  who  describes  the  atatae  as  i 
saw  it  before  its  destruction,  says:— "p^iri 
etiam  ex  argiUa  colosseum  equum  Ludonii 
Sfortiae  utab  eo  pariter  aeneuSfSanerstanteFru 
dsco  patro  illustri  imperatore,  funderetor;  i 
cujus  vehemenUr  mcitatt  a£  oHkdantit  kiAUu  i 
statnariae  artis  et  rerum  naturae  emditio  nmuu 
deprehenditUT."  It  would  oooupy  too  ma 
time  and  space  to  discuss  here  the  Studim  /J 
the  Pedettal  (Nos.  185-189).  That  Uuut^ 
must  even  have  occupied  himself  a  great  da 
with  the  difficult  question  of  casting— a  proUej 
which  had  been  solved  during  m  period  (| 
the  Italian  Renaissance  only  once  or  twiee 
fore— is  shown  bythe  dravings  Nos.  173,174,ut| 
176. 

It  is  sn^ieeted  in  the  catalogue  that  the  inter 
eating  drawing  No.  192— a  wc£f  in  a  boat  and  u 
eagle  on  a  globe— is  an  alle^rical  represaatition, 
intended,  perhaps,  to  allude  to  the  stnurie  fai 
supremacy  between  the  Papacy  and  theliii;u{ei 
The  wolf  is  sitting  at  the  stem,  occapied  with  tlx 
compass.  The  sail  of  the  boat  is  sttadied  to  i 
tree  set  in  the  centre  like  a  mast  The  boa^asi 
well  known,  was  the  symbol  of  tiie  Ohniek,  an 
the  wolf,  according  to  Dante  (it^nu,  Canto  L 
V,  49),  WAS  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  See.  ^  th 
folisged  tree  we  mav,  I  think,  see  the  creit  of  tlu 
Rovere&milyjOfwhu^Pope  JnlittBlI.(lfi0^151^ 
was  a  member.  Flrcnn  this  it  may  be  oondndeii 
that  the  composition  alludes  to  some  political  trail 
which  happened  during  the  ten  years  of  hiirBign< 
Lionardo's  drawing  of  Neptune  and  fon 
horses  in  black  chtSk  (No.  211)  recalls  canouih 
enough  similar  compositions  by  MaategBk  i| 
was  probably  the  study  for  a  esrtooa  a 
which  we  only  know  by  description. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  hers  into  u; 
detailed  explanation  of  the  Raphael  drawing 
from  Oxfbrd,  as  they  have  alrudy  been  dpi 
valued  and  described  by  competent  aathoritia 
They  stand  in  as  little  need  of  special  pi^H 
the  numerous  other  drawings  in  GaUenr  VHl 
lent  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  tne  Dm 
of  Devonshire,  whose  collections,  however,  it 
to  be  regretted,  have  not  as  yet  been  as  thona^ 
and  scientifically  investigated.  j 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  sincere  enthuuas 
for  genuine  pictures  by  Raphael  without  M 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  his  anthsntie  drawiif) 
and  these  will  be  still  more  valued  if  tii^  « 
serioiuly  studied,  as  a  few  examples  will  suffice 
prove.  Everyone  knows  Raphael's  lawe  cartot 
of  The  Charge  to  Peter,  in  the  South  Kensinptj 
Museum.  A  sketch  for  this  drawing  is  ^  I 
found  in  No.  147,  lent  by  Her  Majesty  the  Qnee 
The  figures  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  cartoo 
although  the  composition  is  different.  From  tl 
secular  drapery  of  the  figures  in  the  drawing  it 
evident  thst  the  artist  used  models,  not  only ! 
the  attitudes  of  single  figures,  but  also 
the  composition  of  hia  groups,  putting, 
fact,  the  youths  in  his  studio  into  the  i 
tudes  which  he  intended  to  represent  ona 
wards  in  the  cartoons.  A  careful  and  " 
exarainatiou  of  all  Raphael's  cartoons  in  the  So" 
Kensington  Museum  has  convinced  me  tnrt 
must  have  been  nnitly  assisted  Jn  them  ^  papi 
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iB«U  •keteh  in  pMt-aDd-butre  of  the  miraculoas 
■iavght  of  fitliee  (Xo.  157  in  GoUeiy  VII.),  leot 
bv  the  Qaeem,  which,  though  it  correapondB  en- 
(ireLy  with  the  iMxga  cartoon  in  the  South  £en- 
fingtm  KmuD,  am  evidently,  Iwth  in  its  whole 
njneention  m  wdl  u  in  ite  exeeation,  even  to  the 
r«7  detuls,  more  of  the  delicacy  and  grace  bo 
{i«c«fiar  lo-Baphad.  The  nuueleB  of  the  etntcbed- 
oat  am,  far  inatanoe,  do  not  certcuul^  show  any 
iiiefiMtaoa  to  thoae  herculean  proportiotiB,  which 
can  laidly  hii  to  offend  the  eye,  in  the  luge  car- 
tooa.  Yuan  aays  that  the  last  Madonaia  painted 
by  Bnlnel  in  Florence  was  left  unfinished  be- 
■  ■■tn  Ufl  artist  had  been  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Hcaniate^    The  meaning  of  tiiis  remark,  how- 
klwajs  been  a  myBtery,  as  his  last  pic- 
tat,    well-known  La  Vierge  att  Baldachin  in 
tbTftii  OtUeiy  at  Florence,  is  in  all  respects  a 
fiaiikd  one,  and  finished,  too,  apparently  "bj 
Botael  himself.   The  preparatory  (Uawing  (No. 
Mi  Gillery  VIII.)  for  this  picture,  lent  by  the 
Chit  of  DeTODshiiet  is  of  peculiar  interest  on 
xeont  of  tile  numemos  deriatio&B  in  the  details 
mm  tk  pieton  ift  4e  Tiiii  Gallery :  such,  for 
iotuo^H  the aMatnde  of  the  Oluld  and  of  the 
"Vhpa,  the  heaMress  <tf  St.  Bemardj  the  nimbi 
t4  tts&iati         wanting  in  the  picture),  and 
tksdtftrent  eapression  of  St  Aognstine.  More- 
onr,ths«ompoaition  of  the  drawing  is  in  many 
rafseti  simaior,  and  one  is  tempted  to  thiiu 
ibt  most  of  the  deriations  may  hare  been  btro- 
And  ij  another  artist,  peiliape  by  fVa  Bar^ 
toboeo. 

Here  is  no  historical  report  or  tradition 
titst  both  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  were  ever 
taftojei  on  compontionB  of  the  Sesurrectioa. 
M'e  only  know  of  it  from  their  drawiiws.  The 
itndies  of  Roman  soldiers  (Nos.  114,  116,  and 
L51)  fixm  parts  of  Raphael's  composition,  of 
wl^eh,  however,  a  more  perfect  idea  is  given  by 
the  dmra^,  belon^ng  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  exhibited 
*jut  year  at  thd  Gbosvenor  Gallery,  Raphael 
prijUfty  nads  tlieee  studies  bel^  painting  the 
Tnm^ifmwtim  for  the  Cardinal  Ginlio  de*  Medici. 

It  It  diSedl  to  assign  any  reason  for  Michel- 
ai^elo^  stedies  for  this  subject  of  the  Resurrec- 
tioa.  Sereral  sketches  referring  to  it  are  exhibited 
is  GaDes;  IX   1^  the  Uaek-challc  drawing  (No. 

lent  bj  Hm  Queen,  the  large  tombstone 
teens  as  thoogh  it  were  Wng  lifted  up  by  the 
powerfol  moremeot  of  the  rising  figure ;  round 
the  nare  ai«  thirteen  soldiers,  in  No.  261,  lent 
hy  Sr.  Henry  Vaoghan,  Ofarist  is  standing  on  the 
rrtrt  holding  up  the  banner  of  victory ;  while  in 
Xo.  302,  lent  by  the  Queen,  He  is  on  the  point  of 
aacendii^  to  heaven.  A  further  phase,  showing  the 
bgare  in  actnal  ascent,  occurs  }n  a  drawing  of  the 
%t«Lst»lm  collection,  exhilnted  last  year  in  the 
Oro6T«n(»  QaUtty;  and  there  is  yet  another, 
in  diff^Tont,  in  the  Print  Boom  of  the  British 
Usseom,  in  which  again  Roman  soldiers  surround 

giav&  In  GaUeiy  IX.  is  the  fragment  of  a 
cutoon  repiseenting  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
ieoM  oiet^otteX  wopwtions  (No.  303,  lent  by  the 
Cinraa^  of  Ouora).  The  head  is  in  profile, 
BptuBwd  with  cMMst  gase,  the  month  open,  with 
VI  iin>niiiiii  <rf sodden  surjoise  and  eager  desire 
to  rise,  whUe  tiie  extoided  arma  struggle  to  shake 
od'the  gnve-olothea.  Mr*  J.  0.  Robinson  is  right 
vhes  he  says,  in  his  account  of  the  Oxford  draw- 
aOr "  that  lliis  noble  drawing  is  actmiUy  from 
tl^  hand  of  Michelangelo  seems  to  be  almost  oertain, 
ha  it  does  not  seem  quite  sure  that  it  was  in- 
ttded  for  the  Last  Jodgment  fresco."  What 

cartoon  was  intended  to  represent  remains, 
fasfore,  an  open  queation,  but  the  fact  of  the 
■fmt  "biajtg  draped  piakes  it  very  improbable  that 
it  via  Bieant  for  the  Last  Judgment,  as  in  that 
cnat  frasoo  m  the  Sistine  Chapel  Michelangelo 
hiiDBelf  only  introduQed  nude  fignres,  all  the 
daparies  aow  aeasi  Itaviag  been  painted  after  his 
deiahW BanieU  da \<Atem,  by  order  of  Pope 
FUl  lV.  It  is,  I  think,  very  likely  that  this  cartoon 

intMidad  to  Mfirasmt  a  figure  of  Lasarns  ri»> 

ftoB     tDaib,.«i|iM  Vasaiiatatet  that  Michel- 


angelo had  supplied  Sebastian  del  Piombo  with 
such  a  cartoon  for  the  latter's  large  compoution  in 
the  National  Gallerv.  There  exist,  moreover, 
thrae  sm^  sketches  oy  Michelangelo  of  figures  of 
Lasariis  in  different  attitudes— two  in  the  oolleo^ 
tion  of  Mr.  William  Russell,  and  one  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  ffmaUle  of  the  Oartoon  of  Pisa  (No.  2BS) 
in  (Gallery  IX.,  lent  by  tiie  Earl  of  Leicester, 
alec  claims  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  art  It  is,  as  Br.  Waagen  says,  of  inestim- 
able value,  aa  enabling  ue  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  most  essential  parts  of  that  cartoon,  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  worhs  in  the  whole  range 
of  modem  art.  Vasari  relates  that  a  copy  of  this 
cartoon,  before  its  destruction,  had  been  made  for 
him  by  Baatiano  di  San  Oallo.  In  its  description 
he  mentions  "  innumerable  figures  on  horseback 
banning  the  combat."  These  riders,  however, 
are  entirely  missing  in  the  ffritaiUe  before  us. 
San  Gallo'a  co^  was  sent  to  iWnois  I.,  while  the 
grisaille  from  Holkham  comes  from  the  !^lauo 
Barberiiu }  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  conjectoied  that 
the  latter  cannot  ^ve  qidte  a  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  lost  original. 

There  exist,  besides,  some  engranngs,  aa  A^os- 
tino  Veneziano'e  £es  Ortmpewn,  and  several  draw- 
ings of  single  figures  for  the  cartoon:  for  instance, 
the  pen-drawing  (No.  260)  lent  by  Mr.  Henry 
Vaughan.  The  authenticity  of  such  sketches  is, 
however,  often  questionable,  especially  as  Raphael, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Fra  Bertolomeo,  and  other^ 
made  studies  after  Michelangelo's  cartoon.  Prof. 
Thausin^,  of  Vienna,  has  lately  published  in  the 
Zeit»c}inft  fiir  bildende  Kuntt  an  original  drawing 
by  Michelangelo,  in  which  the  separate  figures 
ai*e  very  difierently  grouped  from  those  in  the 
^rigaiUe ;  and,  in  a  learned  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  puts  forward  the  conjecture  that 
the  composition  of  the  figures  in  the  ffrisaiUe 
may  have  been  axraoged,  arlntrarily,  by  an  un- 
known artist. 

The  deep  impression  that  Michelangelo's  car^ 
toon  must  have  made  on  his  contemporaries 
is  shown  bya  highly-finished  drawing  in  pen- 
and-bistre,  It^s  Mattaore  of  tM  ImoemU,  lent 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  rightiy  at- 
tributed to  Bftccio  Bandinelli  ^o.  30,  QaUery 
VII.).  This  Florentine  sculptor  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Michehuigelo,  but,  notwith- 
standing, he  has  leprodnced  in  this  composition 
several  of  the  fignres  of  the  Pisa  cartoon,  intro- 
ducing, besides,  some  reminiscences  of  antique 
sculptures,  the  model  lot  the  principal  figure 
being  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  (dis- 
covered at  Antium  in  1495).  Baccio  Bandinelli 
(oh.  1660)  appears  here  aa  a '  precorsor  of  the 
eclecticism  which  characterises  tne  Italian  art  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Burkhardt  calls  him 
very  justly  a  Michelangelist  ag^nst  his  will.  The 
drawing  (No.  39)  in  Gallery  VII.,  lent  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  signed  with  his  full  name ; 
it  represents  the  draped  figure  of  a  yovam  man 
Seen  m  fhint,  and  is,  Ithink,  a  stndy  after  Michel- 
angelo's Oigante  on  the  Piazza  Signoria, 

The  numerous  drawings  V  Bartolomeo  on 
the  Continent,  especially  at  Florence,  are  broadly 
and  hastily  designed.  The  two  small  and  highly- 
finished  drawin^ca  by  him  in  Gallery  VIL,  both  of 
which  are  genmne,  though  drawn  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  probably  in  an  earlier  style,  are  cer- 
tainly far  more  attractive.  One  is  a  charming 
composition  of  a  Madonna  with  the  infant  Christ 
and  a  kneeling  angel,  drawn  in  pen-and-bistre 
(No.  46),  lent  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.  The 
other  represents  angels  crowning  the  Vir^n  (No. 
61),  and  is  lent  by  Mr,  j.  P,  Heseltine.  None  of 
these  drawings,  which  are  executed  with  great 
caie,  have  been,  so  &r  as  X  know,  represented  in 
a  picture. 

Although  the  drawings  by  Oarracci  and  bis 
school  are  of  lees  importance  than  those  of  the 
older  masters,  they  must  still  not  be  overlook. 
Most  lovers  of  Italian  art  will  agree  vnth  Pone 
Pins  IX  whan.he  deeignated  7^  MUt  ^k^psr  by 


Lionardo,  The  Tran^guration  by  Raphael,  and 
The  Latt  Commumtm  of  St.  Jerome  bv 
Domenichino  as  the  greatest  master-pieees  of 
religious  art.  Even  Nicolas  Pouaun  called 
the  last  picture  "the  greatest  production  in 
punting."  Domenichino's  master,  Ag«Btino  Car- 
racci,  had  certainly  a  lai^ge  afaare  in  the 
merit  of  this  picture,  as  its  composition  is  evi- 
dentiy  taken  from  an  altar-piece  now  in  the 
Pinacoteca  at  Bologna,  in  whidi  Agostino  fijst 
treated  this  subject.  A  preparatory  and  very 
carefully-executed  study  for  it,  drawn  in  black 
chalk  on  greenish-coloured  paper,  and  correspond- 
ing exactly  with  the  punting  as  executed  by 
Agostino  Carracci,  is  in  tne  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  exhibited  in  Gallery  VII. 
(No.  22).  Genuine  works  of  Agostino  Carracci 
are  not  often  met  with,  and  this  characteristic 
drawing  deserves,  therefore,  most  careful  inspec- 
tion by  all  art  students. 

It  would  not  be  possible  within  the  liiuits  of 
this  notice  to  even  touch  upon  all  the  important 

rations  connected  with  a  great  number  of  t^e 
wings  1^  Italian,  Dutch,  Gknnan,  and  modem 
English  artists,  and  still  less  so  to  discuss  them. 
I  will  only  mention  with  reference  to  the  very  valu- 
able collections  of  drawings  Holbein,  in  Oal- 
lery  IX.,  that  the  catalogue  tells  us  nearly  every- 
thing that  can  be  said  on  the  subject;  and, 
although  its  statements  are  not  always  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  Prof.  Woltmann  in  his  latest 
puhlicationa  on  Holb^  they  are,  ewecially,  I 
may  say,  in  the  details,  more  accurate  than  his. 

J,  Paul  Rxobisb. 


NOTES  ON  AMT  AND  AJtCKASOLOOY. 

SoMB  of  the  Edinburgh  artists,  anxious  to  pos- 
sess, and  that  the  public  should  possess,  some 
menunial  of  the  wonn  of  Mr.  Geoige  Manson— an 
Edinbu^h  water-colour  painter,  who  died  young, 
after  having  prodnced  very  striking  and  meritorious 
things — are  arranging  to  produce  a  volume  which 
shall  contain  a  score  or  so  of  permanent  photo- 
^phs  from  Mr.  Manson's  more  important  draw- 
ings. It  is  expected  that  the  book  will  contun  a 
preliminary  sketch,  bit^Taphical  and  critical,  of 
the  young  artist  who  Is  its  subject,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray.  The  arrangements  are  not, 
perhaps,  yet  finally  completed,  but  it  is  b^eved 
that  the  issue  will  be  strictly  limited. 

Among  recent  acquisitions  for  the  Department 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  BritiiJi 
Museum  are  (1)  a  bronze  dish  which,  as  ^pears 
from  the  Latin  inscription  on  it,  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lares.  A  small  bole  in  the  rim  has 
been  used  for  suspending  the  dish.  It  was  found 
near  Milan,  and  was  formerly  in  the  Biondelli 
collection.  The  inscription  runs,  from  right  to 
left,  Q.  Cnrminiut  Optatus  Laribus,  and,  instead  of 
beiD<r  incised,  is  marked  out  with  punctures.  (2)  A 
amall  collection  of  gold  omtunents,  including 
several  specimens  from  the  interestiiig  site  of 
Tortosa,  in  Phoenicia. 

M.  Zt£taib7v  has  published  the  first  mrt  of 
his  Sglioge  Irucri^ionum  Oscamm  (St  Feters- 
bni^,  1878),  containing  the  texts,  with  interpreta- 
tion, and  a  glossary.  The  second  part  will  be 
devoted  to  the  plates. 

Wb  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Chase,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  He  was  bom  in 
John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,* on  February  26, 
1810.  At  a  very  early  age  he  showed  a  love  for 
art,  and  was  greatiy  assisted  in  his  studies  by  Mr. 
Consteble,  RA.,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  all 
he  did.  At  fourteen  years  of  am,  John  Chase 
exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  RojbI  Academy. 
He  was  aleoted  a  member  of  the  New  Sooety  of 
Painters  in  Water  Coknirs  (now  the  Institute)  in 
1886,  and  ftom  that  time  to  the  present  was  a 
oonstant  oontribator  to  tt;^  annual  exhibitionf>. 
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IladdoD  Hall,  a  place  which  he  Ireqaeiitl^  Tinted 
and  often  painted.  He  died  at  hu  residence  in 
Ohorlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  on  the  8th  inst. 

We  have  before  apdcen  of  the  project  adopted 
hj  tbe  French  Gkivemment  of  hanng  triennial  as 
well  as  annual  Salons.  The  riffltmutU  for  the 
annual  3alon  ia  published  in  tiiis  week's  C^onigue, 
but  tiiat  for  tbe  triennial  one,  which  is  to  he  le- 
oqdtiilatiTe  and  seleetiTe,  will  not  be  given  until 
next  week.  Tbe  saggettum  for  this  latter  Salon 
a^ipeBxa  to  bave  uuen  from  tbe  embairaising 
number  of  works  that  uuiiibUt  c^m  admisuon 
into  the  French  exUlation.  This  number,  writes 
the  Minister  of  Public  iDstraotion,  in  bis  Report 
to  the  President,  ia  too  large  for  general  instmc- 
ti<»i  in  art, "  and  yet  the  council,  which  is  composed 
of  artiste,  amateurs,  and  adminiatraton,  who  all  take 
A  lively  interest  in  tbe  efforts  of  modom  art,  feel 
the  necessity  they  are  aader  of  allowing  as  many 
young  artists  as  possible  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  maJnng  a  fair  appeal  to  the  public."  They  can- 
not and,  mdeed,  do  not  wish  to  exclude  a  large 
number  of  meritorious  works  annually  sent  in; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  rigorous  principle 
of  selection  has  become  necessanr,  and  it  has 
seamed  posnble  that  a  solution  of  this  difficulty 
might  be  found  in  tbe  plan  of  holding  every  third 
year  sn  exhibition  of  works  careftilfy  diosen  by  a 
competent  jury  from  among  those  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  public  opinion.  Perhaps 
this  prospect  of  reappearance  among  the  beet 
company  after  three  years  may  tempt  E^U^ 
artists  to  exhibit  more  often  at  tu  F^ofa  Swons. 
It  is  strange  bow  few  do  so  at  present. 

In  ibe  wo^  in  process  of  execution  at  the 
Via  dei  Colonneed  in  Rome,  beneath  the  remuns 
of  tbe  temple  of  tbe  Sun  at  the  Quirinal,  a  Teir 
beautiful  mosuc  pavement  has  been  discoTered, 
which,  according  to  the  papers,  will  be  transported 
to  the  Capitoline  Museum. 

A  KEw  Industrial  Museum  and  a  Museum  of 
Copies  is  projected  to  be  built  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Brussels.  A  commission  has  already 
been  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of 
casts  with  foreign  museums.  South  Koosington 
will,  no  doubt,  be  aUe  to  gin  great  help. 

The  Portfolio  states  that  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson, 
whose  grand  lanctecapes  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion at  tJie  Orosvenor  Gallery  last  summer,  has 
now  on  hand  several  imj;)ortant  works.  The  first 
is  a  very  lai^  picture  with  portraits  of  two  young 
ladies  set  in  a  fine  English  landscape ;  the  second 
ia  a  desolate  landscape — seen  in  the  early  morning 
— with  lurid  storm-clouds  drifting  over  it ;  and 
the  third  is,  according  to  the  Fortpdio, "  a  highly- 
suggestive  and  poetical  picture  that  leaves  an 
impression  like  that  of  a  v«xd  old  G^mnan 


Ws  have  before  mentioned  the  valuable  Sittory 
of  Painting,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Woltmann,  which  is 
being  pubtiehed  by  the  firm  of  E.  A.  Seemann,  of 
Leipzig.  The  first  piut  of  this  exhaostiTe  work 
is  now  finished,  com^riung  a  very  full  and  clear 
account  of  rainting  m  andent  times — Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman — by  Dr.  Earl  Woemiann.  We 
have  never,  in  an^  History,  seen  so  many  illustra'* 
tions  of  tbe  paintings  of  antiquity  as  are  g^ven  in 
this.  Some  of  these,  taken  horn  photographs  of 
wall-paintings  never  before  published,  except 
perhaps  in  the  journals  of  societies,  have  great 
interest,  and  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  In 
the  second  part  Dr.  Alfred  Woltmann  begins  his 
history  of  mediaeval  painting,  which  is  also 
abundantlv  illustrated.  This  ia  divided  into 
periods.  The  first  period  comprises  early  Christian 
painting  in  Rome,  illustrated  by  the  works  in  the 
Catacombs ;  the  mosaics  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  and 
elsewhere;  the  Early  Middle  Ages;  Miniatnre- 
painting ;  the  OaroUngian  period,  and  Byzantine 

Sinting.  The  second  period  deals  with  the 
iddle  Ages  in  their  higliest  devekmnent,  and 
enters  first  upon  "  Mimature-punting,'*"  Mosaic  " 
and  "Glass^unting;"  this  periM  is  not  yet 
finisbet} 


An  interesting  article  on  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  by 
Clarence  Cook,  amears  in  the  current  numbet  of 
Scribver''$  Hfoiithtjf.  Though  it  is  written  in  a 
popular  style,  its  information  is  aecunte,  the  writer 
having  evidently  consnlted  Uzielli  and  all  the 
latest  authorities.  The  illnstrations  given  of 
Lionardo'a  mechanical  devices  make  it  especially 
valuable,  as  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  exact 
nature  of  his  curious  inventions,  though  they  often 
hear  of  his  marvellous  genius  for  mecttanica. 
Several  of  the  "  devices  "  here  nven  are  remarkable 
as  containing  the  prinei[de  of  contrivances  in  use 
at  the  present  day. 

Ah  illustration  is  given  in  this  week's  Graphic 
of  the  ancient  monumental  slab  found  at  Carlisle 
some  weeks  ago  in  the  course  of  some  excava- 
tions. It  is  sunniBed,from  two  lions  and  a  figure 
holding  a  mask  which  occur  on  the  top  of  the 
monument,  that  it  has  some  connexion  with  the 
worship  of  Mithras ;  hut  the  figures  of  the  woman 
and  child  are  curiously  modem  in  style,  and  are 
placed  in  a  niche  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  a 
mediaeval  Madonna  and  Child.  Mr.  R.  S. 
Ferguson  promises  a  full  account  of  this  perplexing 
monument  to  the  Society  of  Antic^uaries  snortly. 
Perhaps  he  may  be  abu  to  ex^ain  its  seeming 
contradictions. 

A  NEW  group,  with  a  pleasing  history,  has  been 
placed  in  the  upper  corridor  of  the  Bundespalaat 
at  Bern.  It  is  the  gl^  of  the  citizens  of  Toulouse 
to  tbe  Swiss  people  in  memory  of  the  hoapttable 
reception  and  nourishment  given  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  Army  of  the  East  when  they  were 
driven  by  the  Germans  to  cross  tbe  Swisa  fiintier. 
The  group  represente  a  wounded  French  Molale 
Qnud  dimng  exhansted  into  the  anns  of  Swit- 
zerland, peiBonifled  1^  a  Smss  maiden.  '  Hie 
pedestal  bears  the  inscription:  "La  Suisse  re- 
cevant  dans  lee  bras  nn  Motnle  Fran^us.  Oroupe 
oflfert  par  la  ville  de  Toulouse  &  la  Suisse."  M. 
Alexandre  Falguidre,  of  Paris,  is  the  sculptor. 

J*  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  further 
edition,  much  revised  and  considerablj  enlarged, 
of  M.  Oharles  Clement's  volume  Mtchel  Ange, 
Uanard  de  Vinet,  Ita^Hatl  (Paris:  Hetzel). 
The  book  is  evidently  takug  its  position  as  what 
may  be  called  a  stsndaid  book,  nnkes  tbe  word 
"  standard  "  is  to  be  restricted  to  books  that  are 
exhaustive  and  final.  To  exhaustiveness  M. 
Clement  makes  no  claim,  or  how,  in  less  than 
four  hundred  pages,  have  discussed  the  art  of  tbe 
three  consummate  masters  P  M.  Charles  Clement 
is  an  investigator,  but  he  is  not  of  those  who  let 
years  slip  while  verifying  very  minor  statemente; 
be  has  too  jost  a  conception  of  what  it  ia  to  be  a 
cultivated  writer  and  student,  not  addicted  to  one 
small  speciality.  The  generally  intelligent  reader 
will  not  fail  to  find  in  M.  Clement's  Ixwk  what  he 
vnmte,  and  it  does  not  precisely  answer  in  French 
or  English  literature  to  write  books  by  no  means 
for  the  public,  hat  for  a  dozen  particular  special- 
ists. M.  Clement's  book  is  tor  a  cultivated 
public  It  presiqtpases  some  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  reader,  but  it  does  not  presuppose 
too  much.  We  ban  fbllowed  with  very  marked 
interest  the  section  of  the  volume  which  the 
author  has  devoted  to  RapbaeL  The  treat- 
ment is  eminentiy  sane.  The  comment  is 
throughout  criticism,  and  ia  never  lost  in 
the  hysterics  of  a  fervid  eulogy.  Raphael  is  no 
demi-^d  for  the  cool  French  critic,  out  a  facile 
and  gifted  artist,  in  the  abundance  of  whose  works 
a  powerful  inspiration  vras  sometimes  missing, 
and  "  whose  real  genius  was  his  admirable  instinct 
for  beauty."  Fiffther,  it  may  he  noted  that  the 
sanity  of  M.  Clement's  judgment  forbids  him  to 
extol  tiie  work  of  either  great  period  of  Raphael's 
life  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  other.  For  this 
author  the  Urbinato  is  alike  unique  in  his  prac- 
tice at  Florence  and  his  ^aetiee  at  Rome ;  and 
with  an  equal  appreciation  tbe  critic  pursues  tbe 
punter  htm  the  time  of  the  eariiest  work  which 
can  dain  independence  of  TTmbrian  control  to  the 
latest  of  that  series  of  Uadonnas  of  which  tbe 


Mt^onna  di  8m  Siito  is  perhaps  the  most  pj.» 
foundly  beautiful  and  queenly.  This  book  should 
find  an  English  translator,  just  because  it  ia  a  book 
for  the  many — for  the  taur  an  invaluable  banj. 
book.  The  sagacity  of  M.OumentBt^tdBtdnu^ 
midway  between  the  nnfempwed  entini^asm  4 
the  inspired  art-critics  and  tbe  .somewhat  vcw 
burrowmga  of  exdnmve  researoh.  Its  litcni* 
qualities  are  not  of  the  highest  or  most  brilliant,  i 
but  neither  is  it  dull  and  tmconsdons  of  tbe ! 
very  existence  of  literary  quaUty  at  all.  Un  tht  i 
contniry,  the  book  is  executed  witii  that  inriiim 
lucidity  and  exquisite  order  which,  bey(md  | 
range  of  French  and  English  criticism,  are,  ' 
haps,  hardly  to  he  discovered. 

The  death  is  annotmced  of  M.  Antoine-AogmtiB 
Fr^ult,  the  sculptor,  in  his  seventieth  year.  H« ' 
was  a  pupil  of  I)avid,  and  threw  himself  witb 
great  vigour  into  the  Romantic  movement  of  isi^. 
He  produced  a  great  number  of  statues,  ba^ 
medallions,  and  ba8-relie&,  many  of  them  for  ^ 
parish  churches  of  Paris,  while  spedmens  of  his 
art  are  also  to  he  seen  at  tbe  Luxembou^  and  the 
Louvre. 

Thh  Kutut-CAronik  gave  last  week  s  loi^ 
obitusiy  of  Friedrich  von  Nerly,  a  German  paintet 
who  vras  the  youtiiful  contemporary  of  Oomelius, 
Overbeck,  and  the  other  founders  of  modem  G«r- 
man  painting,  and  who  studied  undra  tiwan  vhilf 
they  were  in  Rome.  A  journey  to  South  Itily 
directed  his  taste  towards  landsoipe,  whidi  hehv 
ever  since  practised.  Nerly  never  returned  to 
Germany  except  perhaps  on  a  short  viut,8iiice 
he  first  left  it  as  a  mere  boy  ;  and  he  ma^  almoii 
be  reckoned  an  Italian  painter — even  hu  mme, 
originally  Nebrlicb,  having  been  Italisniaed.  Ha 
is  specifUly  celebrated  for  his  views  of  Vemce, 
where  he  has  redded  ever  since  ISST.  Ooo  of 
these— a  view  of  Venice  by  moonlight— was  so 
popular  that  the  painter  was  commisKoned  to  re- 
peat it  thirty-six  times.  It  has  also  been  re- 
produced in  endless  variety  by  phot(^;rB{)ky  and 
engraving.  No  one,  indeed,  ever  painted  so  many 
views  of  Venice  oa  Nerly — Venice  in  all  conceiv- 
able aspecte,  always  Venice.  He  was,  indeed, 
well  known  in  the  town  of  bis  adoption  that  iie 
almost  formed  one  of  its  features — at  all  evoiLs 
for  GOTinan  artists,  who  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  rotmd  him  at  the  Oaf^  Florian,  where 
every  evening  this  popular  old  painter  was  to  Ite 
found  surrounded  by  an  artistic  Uttie  court.  He 
was  president  of  the  German  Union,  and  a  pubtie 
funeral  was  therefore  accorded  him,  whicb,  it  ia 
Bud,  made  quite  a  sensation  in  Venice. 

Tee  Oaaette  det  Seaux-Art9'hMAt]aBt6niBkeA 
with  the  Universal  Exhibition,  and  now  return 
to  aubjecta  of  wider  artistic  interest.  In  the  first 
article,  M.  Charles  Blanc  criticises  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Tribune  of  tbe  Uffizi  at  Florence, 
which,  professing  to  contain  only  the  supieme 
masterworks  of  art,  and  really  containing  many  of 
these,  is  vet  suffered  to  retain  many  other  worb 
of  doubtful  origin  and  inferior  merit.  The  pieflent 
direet(ns  of  the  Uffizi  bedtate  to  altar  the  decisi(»is 
of  tbdir  predecessors ;  but,  coandcoing  the  im- 
mense amount  of  bnowled^  that  has  been  gained 
in  art  matters  nnee  the  Tribune  vras  armnged,  M. 
Blanc  thinks  that  they  are  called  upon  to  uQde^ 
take  this  responsibility,  and  by  a  simple  trans- 
position of  some  of  the  paintings  of  the  Uffiti  to 
make  the  Tribune  a  veritable  little  treasure-bouse 
such  as  he  would  &in  see  as  part  of  every  Iwf^ 
gallery.  "  The  Arte  at  the  Court  of  the  Malsteats 
in  the  fifteenth  Century  "  is  the  titie  of  an  article 
by  M.  Charles  Yriarto,  who  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  influnous  tyrant  Sigismond  Malatesta,  who, 
after  murderinfif  two  wives,  sought  to  make  repa- 
ration by  adonng  hia  celebrated  mistress 
Rimini,  afterwards  bis  third  wife,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  celebrated  both  by  artists  and 
poets.  A  bust  and  two  medals  of  her  are  given 
m  illustration.  M.  Havard  diaeouiaes  on  two 
portraits  by  Remlmidt  in  the  Van  Loon  ew- 
leetion,  now  paasefrnto^tbe  JwfMioD  « 
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BvooGDsfamdeSothBchild.  Oneof  tiiem,a  por- 
tnit  DDlifas  Rembraadt'e  usoal  tjpe,  is  engnTsd 
li.  Flameng.  It  repres^nta  a  naiidwme,  Belf- 
vt^ified  joui^  man  in  ^prand  costume.  M. 
Ejilmiau,  eontiDiuDg  hie  articles  on  Durer^  draw- 
Of,  bringB  his  subject  down  to  the  journey  in  the 
Netherlands,  vid  the  drawings  made  by  Burer 
diiiii^  that  time  (1630-21).  M.  Gonsa  ^ives 
jome  particulars  coQceming  the  bust  of  Filippo 
Soozzi,  which  we  have  mentioned  before  as  hav- 
ing been  lately  added  to  the  Louvre ;  and  M. 
Eoetee  Maatz  reviews  the  new  biography  of 
UvjIbeiD,  by  Paul  Mantz,  appending  to  the  article 
IE  etching'  of  the  horrible  and  painful  Dead  CAritt, 
vmibated  to  Holbein,  in  the  Bale  Museum. 

Tm  number  of  the  Qasette  ArchSologique  coxi- 
diii^the  series  for  1878  has  just  appeared,  and 
ire  glad  to  notice  among  its  plates  an  en- 
^Ttrta^  of  the  very  interesting  piece  of  archaic 
<I.*ttt  sculpture  found  at  Tanagia,  in  Boeotia,  in 
:^«riT  part  of  1874.    Acoompanving  the  iltus- 
Tdoa  U  a  short  article  by  M.  Albart  Dumont, 
iF^  qwaJu  from  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
icctptue  in  the  local  museum  of  Skimatari.  The 
Rjanentation  ia  that  of  two  male  figures,  in- 
xnbed  Derm js  and  Kitylos,  standing  side  by  side 
t.'  the  front,  each  with  one  arm  round  the  neck 
>  f  the  other,  and  both  supporting  a  kind  of  en- 
UlLitore  which  rests  on  their  heads.   M.  Dumont 
tlmilB  that  the  art  is  a  little  earlier  than  that  of 
•.K  oldest  of  the  metopes  of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  and 
in  uis  opinion  it   is   likely   that   he  will 
'  baia  ^neral  consent.    The  figures  are  in  high 
vrjtl.  and,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
ptiEtli.  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  erected  in 
menhirv  of  l}ermT8  and  Kitylos  by  a  certain 
Axpbalkee :  'Aft<Pa\K'}s  ccrracr'  nri  KtruAox  ^S'  eirl 
Ar',ifUL   The  first  plate  of  this  number  of  the 
Ofn^te  gives  two  vases  from  the  Paravey  collec- 
'.icn.  one  of  which  is  interesting  as  being  signed 
liw  nse-painter  Soaiaa,  hitherto  known  only, 
It  inns,  by  an  elaboiately-drawn  vaae  in  the 
Botan  Hattom.     In  the  present  instance  the 
dnviagwuiiati  of  a  Satyr  sitting  on  the  ground, 
M  tbe  bmt,  his  knees  raised  to  the  level  of 
Itts  ffant^  aad  both  hands  placed  on  them, 
ree$JSDf[,  u  Baron  de  Witte,  who  writes  the 
ufompuniig  article,  points  out,  the  well-known 
slver  coin  of  Naxoa.     M.  de  Witte  places  the 
ntfe  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 

Br  u  error  of  transcription  it  was  stated  (Aci.- 
Dorr,  January  11,  p.  39)  that  "  Isaac  Ostade  was 
b^ni  in  IC40  at  Harlem,  not  in  1657  at  Amster- 
(iam."  It  ahoald  be,  Isaac  Oatade  died  in  1640 
at  BMdeatj  not  in  1667  at  Amsterdam." 


THB  STAOB. 


TU  Dramaiie  Ligt :  a  Uecord  of  the  Principal 
Performanees  of  Living  Actors  and  Acireases 
ff  the  British  Stage.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Charles  Eyre  Fascoe.  (^rdwicke  & 
ajgne.) 

Ma.  Piscoe's  new  compilation  is  on  the  plan 
yf  the  old  Thespian  Dictionary  of  1805, 
which  purported  to  contain  biographies  of 
'k«  principal  players  of  that  period,  "  inter- 
'tened  with  namcroas  original  anecdotes." 
tiHef  memoirs  of  some  two  hundred  per- 
^vmers  are  comprehended  in  this  Dramatic 
with,  in  lien  of  original  anecdotes,  a 
^^nX  snpply  of  extracts  from  the  news- 
F^Ts  setting  forth  and  celebrating  a  variety 
"f  theatncal  triamphs.  Of  course  these 
'jBotaituns  are  usually  of  a  laudatory  kind, 
tod  so  far  reaemble  those  critical  notices  of 
'*T  acting  which  Miss  Snevellicci  was  wont 
U)  cull  from  the  provincial  journals  and 
parte  into  her  scrap-book.  Mr.  Pascoe  does 
not  afiect  to  be  a  dramatic  critic,  and  care- 
'«Uy  withholds  his  own  opinions  touching 


the  histrionic  person^es  and  performances 

he  enumerates;  he  accepts  responsibility, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
criticisms  following  in  turn  each  biography. 
The  book  is  avowed  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment,  and  apologies  are  tendered 
on  the  score  of  its  incompleteness,  the  com- 
piler hoping  in  future  editions  to  remedy 
the  obvious  imperfections  of  the  present 
publication.  It  may  be  suggested,  therefore, 
that  the  work  is  far  too  redolent  of  old 
newspapers ;  that  the  judgments  cited  are 
o^n  absurdly  partial ;  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion being  induced  hy  such  nndigested 
masses  of  hasty  and  di£Fase  panegyric.  What 
happens  to  hare  heen  said  in  the  past  hy 
the  defimct  organs,  the  Morning  Herald  or 
the  Morning  OhronicU,  can  matter  little 
enotigh  at  the  present  moment ;  nor  does 
much  interest  attach  at  any  time  to  the 
ephemeral  decisions  of  divers  journals  touch- 
ing plays  and  players.  In  the  memoir  of 
Mrs.  Bancroft  it  is  very  unnecessary  to  nar- 
rate and  discnsa  the  plots  of  all  Mr.  Robert- 
son's comedies  ;  and  the  chief  events  in  the 
career  of  Mr.  Boucicault  might  surely  have 
been  recorded  without  the  addition  of  so  many 
verbose  accounts  of  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions. Such  prodnctions  as  The  Dramatic 
List  should  be  valuable  as  concise  registers 
of  &ct ;  Mr.  Pascoe  has  troubled  himself 
too  much  aboat  opinions  that  are  in  tmth 
of  little  worth.  At  the  samb  time  his 
industry  should  be  recognised ;  his  book 
must  have  involved  considerable  pains- 
taking, and  will  certainly  have  its  uses  with 
regard  both  to  the  profession  it  immediately 
concerns  and  to  the  more  general  public. 
The  compiler  hints  that  his  undertaking  has 
not  been  very  folly  assisted  by  those  who 
might  be  deemed  chiefly  interested  in  its 
welfare ;  certainly  it  is  strange  that  the 
players  who  are  usually  so  solicitous  of  fame 
should  not  have  furthered  this  attempt  to 
give  them  a  Men  of  tjie  Time  all  to  them- 
selves. 

Biographies  of  the  late  Charlee  Maihews, 
Samuel  Phelps,  and  Alfred  Wigan  are  pre- 
sented, for  those  actors  were  yet  alive  wnen 
Mr.  Fascoe  wont  to  press  with  his  book.  It 
ia  difficult,  however,  to  account  for  the 
numbering  of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Phelps 
among  living  performers :  he  died  April  2, 
1870.  And  while  there  is  ample  mention 
of  very  obscure  comedians — who  mw  be 
classed  with  that  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke 
derisively  as  among  the  "  celebrated  people 
whom  nobody  ever  heard  of  " — many  artists 
of  distinction  are  left  altogether  unnoticed. 
To  Mr.  Wigan's  memoir  should  be  added 
some  acconnt  of  the  career  and  theatrical 
services  of  his  wife.  Of  our  operatic  per- 
formers Adelaide  Kjemble  alone  obtains  en- 
rolment on  Mr.  Fasooe's  list.  If  singers 
are  to  be  counted  among  actors  and  actresses, 
biographies  should  be  furnished  of  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Mdme. 
Bodda-Pyne,  to  namo  no  others.  And 
why  should  there  be  omission  from  the  list 
of  Mr.  Walter  Lacy,  who,  although  retired 
from  active  service  upon  the  stage,  still  in- 
stracts  the  operatic  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  elocution  and  theatric 
art  ?  Mr.  Pascoe  notices  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Frederick  Bobson  but  does  not  a  son 


of  that  eminent  comedian  still  survive  ? 
The  book,  by  the  way,  affords  abundant 
evidence  of  family  or  hereditary  disposition 
for  the  profession  of  the  stage.  The  Farrens 
and  the  Fishers  have  maintained  their  con- 
nexion with  the  theatre  during  fotir  genera- 
tions. The  names  of  Eean  and  Macready 
have  disappeared  from  the  playbills ;  but 
the  Kemble  family  finds  a  representative  in 
Mr.  Henry  Kemble,  an  actor  of  genuine 
humour  at  present  attached  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  company,  and  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons 
is  known  to  be  the  great-granddanghter  of 
John  Eemble's  sister,  England's  most  cele- 
brated actress.  Ddtton  Cook. 


HUSIO. 


The  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral  Association 
gave  its  second  subscription  concert  at  Shoreditch 
Town  Hall  on  Monday.  As  usual,  the  programme 
contained  some  pieces  seldom  heard  in  public. 
These  were  Handel's  Ohandos  Anthem  "  O  praise 
the  Lord  with  one  consent"  and  Mendelaaohn's 
114th  Paalm— one  of  the  grandest  of  the  com- 
poser's f  horal  works,  and  one  in  which  the  choir 
was  heard  to  speciid  advantage.  The  second  part 
of  the  concert  mcluded  Abzart's  "  Jupiter  "  sym- 
phony, a  part-song  by  Benedict,  Beethoven's  trio 
"  Trsmate,  em^,  tremate,"  Faning's  "  Song  of  the 
YiMngs,"  and  RoBsinl's  overture  to  the  Siege  of 
Corinth.  The  soloists  were  Miss  Annie  Marriott, 
Mr.  Frank  Boyle,  and  Mr.  Frederic  King — all  pupib 
of  the  National  Training  School  ofMusic,  South 
Kensington,  each  of  whom  produced  a  moat 
favourable  imprraaion,    The  third  concert  will  be 

S\en  on  March  10,  when  Br.  Bridge's  oratorio 
ount  Moriah,  Schubert's  unfinish^  symphony 
in  B  minor,  and  Mendelssohn's  First  Walpurg'ii 
Night  are  to  be  performed. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  has  issued  its  pro- 
spectus for  the  coming  season,  which  will  extend 
from  February  6  to  July  2.  Eight  concerts  will, 
as  usual,  he  given,  and  the  programmes  of  the 
first  four  are  aimounced.  The  only  important 
novelties  promised  in  these  are  Brahma's  second 
symphony,  and  the  final  scene  from  Die  Walkiire, 
which  Herr  Henachel  is  to  sing  at  the  second  con- 
cert. We  r^ret  to  see  that  the  society  adheres 
to  its  practice  of  giving  two  symphonies  at  each 
concert.  For  the  average  hearer  far  too  great  a 
strain  on  the  attention  is  involved  in  having  to 
listen  to  two  such  works  in  addition  to  a  concej^ 
and  two  or  three  shorter  pieces  in  one  evening; 
The  artists  already  engaged  for  the  concerts  are 
Mdme.  Arabella  GodoanL  ^rr  Joachim,  Mrs. 
Osgood,  Miss  Thursli^,  Mdme.  Fhtey,  and  Herr 
Henschel.  It  is  hoped  that  Mdme.  Schumann 
wiU  be  able  to  accept  an  engagement  for  the  fourth 
concert 

The  Lower  Rhenish  Musical  Festival  is  to  take 
^ace  this  year  at  Aachen  (Aix-la-Ohapdle). 


works  produced. 

The  yeue  Zeittehrift  fur  Musilc  announces  that 
Wagner  has  completed  the  score  of  his  Parsifal,. 
and  that  the  pianoforte  score,  which  is  being  pre- 
pared by  Herr  Kellermann  under  the  superin- 
tendenee  of  the  composer,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. It  states  that  the  production  of  the  work 
at  Bayreuth  is  defimtelv  fixed  to  take  place  in 
1880. 


NBW  PUBLiaATIONB. 

AotOD  (i..),  Child's  Delight,  wUb  nwv  Uliutratiotu,  4to 

(ftoatieds«)  9/C 

AdaiuB  <D.),  Bookot  EpignraStV  S*o   (Bontlarige)  S/S 

ilUtter«arA«imd.T<d.xzL,nrirltelei,NwSTO.|(Offloe)  «/« 
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Barday  (R.),  Sermons,  with  ft  brief  Hemoir,  Svo  (Hodder)  8/S 
Bariov  (O.),  The  Uiurlacs  before  Dnth ;  «  Tngedr, 

erSra  (BotDlngion)  T/6 

Belli  of  Bt.  St«phen*8 :  or,  Cbftuglng  Bcenei,  18mo 

(8.P.aZ.)  1/0 
JUrt  (W.  B.),  Hftadboo'c  to  the  Ltw  of  Stonas,  Sto 

(PhlUp  A  Si»e)  S/0 
Birthday  Book  ot  Qflrmu  Lltatmtnre,  VOoo 

(Bimfftli).  Hududl  b  Co.)  3/6 
BIyth  (A.  W.),  Slaniul  of  Practical  OhmfibT :  Analyita 

ot  Food,&o.,cr8vo  (OrllBn)  13/0 

Brook  (0.),  Xbo  Ezampls    OhilBb,  or  8to   (Sedej)  C/O 

Bonnn  (Baronaai),IiftitidLett«n,STala.,ar8To 

(DaJdj)  21/0 

Bnrke's  Feenige,  Baronetage,  &&,  187S,  roy  8vo  (Harrtaon)  S8/0 
Church  (R.  W.).  Dante  :  an  Baaay,  cr  8T0....(Uacmlllan]  6/0 
Creed  (W.),  Aunt  Betay'a  Foresight,  ci  8to.  .(Kemlugton)  10/6 
-Capplea  (6.).  Green  Hand,  Ulostrated,  cr  Svo  (lUratledge)  8/6 
Sanlell'B  Chancery  Forms  and  FreoadeotB,  ;ird  ed.,  8to 

[StcTons  &  Son)  42/0 
D'Anvei^  (N.),  Rome  Acoonnt  of  the  Qreat  Balldintts  oT 

London,  ray  8to  (HatoosWard}  6/0 
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Tn  Editov  eannot  undertake  to  refum,  or 
to  ewrewpond  vnA  the  tonten  of,  ntjeeted 

li  i$  partietdarly  retiuaded  that  ail  huaine8$ 
letter*  regarding  ^  ***t>P^  <(f  the  paper, 
tc,  may  ho  addreuei  to  tho  Fublishib, 
ami  moi  io  ike  Sditob. 


LITERATURE. 

VTim^Saatings:  a  Siographij.    Bj  Captain 
Lcael  James  Trotter.    (W.  H.  Allen  A 

Co.; 

Tm  is  Ml  attempt  to  furnish*   a  cleur,  in- 
iLraoMtfg,  and  impartial  account  of  the 
irmt  GoTernor"  of  India;  and  is  accept- 
;t.Je  as  a  oorrectiTe  of  the  exaggerations  and 
««T«irnHigfat  rhetoric  of  Macanlay's  hril- 
liant  flsaajr.    It  is  carefnlly  and  drnrl^ 
vntten,  ajid  although  it  errs,  as  might  m 
iixpected,  in  paltiatiog  and  excosing  acts  for 
vbieh  no  tme  jnstification  can  be  foand,  it 
i«  &r  more  correct  and  trustworthy  than 
ibe  memoir    to    which  the   majority  of 
Eagiishmen  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of 
^rsrrra  Hastiiigs.    Jnatice  to  a  great  man 
^inaands  that  his  memory  shonld  not  sofier 
from  the  inflaence  of  a  one-sided  and  party 
"Titer,  bowerer  aednctire  his  style,  however 
specious  his  ailments.    Few  men  have 
iiSimA  more  from  the  effects  of  hostile 
«V>qiience  than  Warren  Blastings ;  and  not- 
witluUn^Dg  his  many  and  great  abilities 
he  showed  faiinelf  singularly  incapable  of 
appredatiBg  the  gravity  of  the  chai^^ 
hfDDgiit  agsiBst  him,  and  of  repelling  them 
witli  mitaofe  Tjgoor.   His  heavy,  cnmbroos 
defyaCB  of  himself  before  the  Honse  of 
Commona  wearied  and  worried  the  h^irers, 
ud  materially  helped  in  making  np  their 
^dnds  that  he  shonld  be  brought  to  trial, 
ispey,  who  was  involved  with  Hastings  in 
-ome  of  the   charges,   and   upon  whom 
Micaoky  has  poured  out  vials  of  wrath 
•■2Mt  hitter  and  acrimonious,  soon  brought 
:heHoaae  round  to  his  side,  and  by  a  spirited 
ud  ekilfnl  defence  won  a  triumphant  ac- 
•.'ihtaL    Hastings  underwent  the  tortures 
niinoas  expense  of  a  seven  years'  trial, 
■whA  might  have  been  avoided  bat  for  the 
•1,'sdidonB  seal  of  his  friends  and  his  own 
'TuidlFiil  management.   A  brilliant  scene  in 
.  zi  liigtory  would  have  been  lost,  bat  the 
i*inpof  too  trilranal  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
I  i^aatn  might  well  be  spared  if  the  virnlent 
j  'v^'^Hrit  which  actnated  and  directed  the 
I  rnsecraon  could  be  hidden  for  ever,  and  the 
J  vlioas  mockery   of  the  trial  forgotten. 
I  :u£iQgs  bad  many  faults,  bat  he  was  the 
;  'V^goat  of  a  generation  worse  than  him- 
•  -iwd  bore  the  obloquy  of  many  sins  and 
which  he  had  done  his  best  to 
-'Tffas.   The  rapacity  of  the  Company's 
I  "HriKa  in  India  had  raised  a  cry  which 
TT^-d  even  Kngland,  and  the  boondless 
t  ~'itrs  and  arrogance  of  the  returned  nabobs 
\  u  v«d  a  strong  animoaity,  sharpened  in  some 
I  .'•>rten  by  covetous  envy.   Bnrke'a  acute 
I  Kie  of  joatioe  was  deeply  woonded  by  the 
1  '-^  of  wroi^  which  readied  him,  and  his 


vivid  imagination  worked  him  up  into  a 
frenzy  of  hatred  against  the  man  whom  he 
deemed  the  chief  oppressor,  ao  that  he  could 
listen  to  no  defence,  and  would  admit  no 
palliation  or  excuse.  He  was  honest  in  his 
aversion,  but  how  far  part^  interests  actuated 
those  who  supported  him  is  a  question  which 
must  be  here  passed  by.  No  man  ever  con- 
ducted the  government  of  a  country  under 
greater  difficalties  than  Hastings ;  but  he 
had  not  merely  to  cany  on  a  government,  he 
had  first  to  form  and  establish  it.  Clive  had 
effected  the  conquest  of  a  large  country :  it 
was  left  to  Hastings  to  discern  the  true 
character  of  the  acquisition,  and  to  con- 
solidate and  mould  the  territorial  posses- 
sions of  a  trading  company  into  the 
nucleus  of  a  mighty  empire.  Ill-supported 
by  the  directors  of  the  Company  at  home, 
often  thwarted  and  opposed  by  the  Minis- 
try, and  served  by  many  whose  rapacity 
he  had  to  curb,  he  was  harassed  and 
hampered  daring  a  great  part  of  bis  govern- 
ment  by  colleagaes  who  were  sent  out  to 
oppose  him,  who  on  every  occasion  made 
him  fbel  the  power  of  a  tyrannical  majority, 
directed  by  the  cold,  cmfty,  and  envious 
malignity  of  Philip  Francis,  their  leader. 
But  the  &r-8eeing  policy  and  anquailing 
energy  of  Hastings  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle.  He  worsted  every  foe,  he  left  asettled 
government  where  he  had  found  anarchy,  an 
administration  in  which  purity  bad  taken 
the  place  of  corruption,  and  courts  in  which 
the  meanest  native  might  obtain  justice.  He 
sailed  for  England  to  encounter  a  bitter  per- 
secution, but  he  was  followed  by  the  regrets 
and  good  wishes  of  a  vast  population  who 
admired  and  loved  him  as  a  great  and  good 
raler,  and  the  nobleness  of  bis  character  is 
still  a  tradition  among  their  descendants. 

In  April  1795,  Hastings  was  acquitted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  a  few  years  later  both  Houses 
took  an  occasion  to  miy  him  the  greatest 
respect  and  honour.  Of  the  twenty  articles 
of  impeachment  many  were  abandoned,  but 
upon  all  he  obtained  a  full  acquittal.  In 
1841,  nearly  half  a  century  afterwards, 
Macaulay  availed  himself  of  the  occasion 
afforded  by  the  pnblication  of  Gleig's  Me- 
moira  of  Hastings  to  write  his  celebrated 
Essay  for  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Such  a 
sapporter  and  admirer  of  Parliamentary 
authority  might  have  been  expected  to  show 
more  respect  for  the  verdtot  of  Parliament ; 
but,  says  Captain  Trotter, -"had  Bnrke  and 
Fox  been  Tories  instead  of  Whigs,  it  is  very 
probable  thatUaoauIay  would  have  done  more 
justice  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  'ablest 
of  the  able  men  who  have  given  to  Great 
Britain  her  Indian  Empire.'  "  As  it  vras,  he 
revived  some  of  the  charges  against  Hast- 
ings, and  enforced  them  with  all  the  power 
of  his  rhetoric.  He  showed  himself  the 
adversary  seeking  a  conviction  rather  than 
the  historian  passing  an  impartial  verdict. 
Ta  every  instance  hiscouanres  are  harsh,  but 
in  the  most  serious  charge  of  all,  the  execu- 
tion of  Kand  Kumar,  he  has  suppressed 
some  important  facts,  and  condemned  Hast- 
ings and  Impey  as  guilty  of  nothing  short 
of  a  judicial  murder.    He  says : — 

"  The  crime  imputed  to  him  (Nand  Kumar)  was 
that  six  years  before  ha  had  foiled  a  bond.  The 
ostensible  proseeutor  was  a  native.  But  it  was 


then,  and  still  is,  the  opinion  of  eve^hody,  idiots 
and  biographers  exoe^ed,  that  Hsstuga  was  the 
real  mover  in  the  busmeas." 

This  may  have  been  Maoaulay's  opinion, 
but  he  ought  to  hare  given  his  readers  the 
opportanity  of  judging  the  value  of  Hast- 
ings* own  statement,  solemnly  made  on  oath 
before  the  judges  who  tried  Nand  Kumar, 
that  he  had  never  directly  or  indireotly 
conntenanced  or  fbrwarded  uie  prosecation. 
Macaulay  has  also  suppressed  Uie  fact  thatr 
three  judges  sat  with  Impey  on  the  trial, 
and  when  he  asserts  that  "  Impey  would  not 
hear  of  mercy  or  delay,"  he  leaves  it  to  b© 
inferred  that  efforts  were  made  to  save  the 
culprit;  but,  says  Captain  Trotter,  "not  a 
finger  was  stirred  in  his  behalf,  either  by  hia 
native  or  his  English  friends,"  not  even  fay 
those  members  of  tho  Council  who  had  sup^ 
ported  him  against  Hastings.  A  petition  to 
the  Council  &om  the  wretched  culprit  was 
entrusted  to  Clavering,  one  of  the  members, 
on  the  day  befoi-e  the  execution ;  but  it  wns 
not  presented  till  the  sentence  had  been 
carried  oai^  and  then  Fxands  and  his  col- 
leagues demanded  that  it  "  shoold  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hang^man  as  containing 
libellous  matter  against  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court."  Macaulay  also  aTgea  that 
the  culprit,  "  bad  as  he  was,"  should  have 
been  spared  because  he  was  a  Brahman — 
which  was  true — and  "  the  head  of  their 
race  and  religion " — which  was  not  tree- 
The  moralist  who  was  so  stem  against 
Hastings  and  men  of  high  degree  did  not 
feel  in  this  case  that  the  convict's  position 
heightened  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
found  guilty.  In  three  cases— those  of  the 
Bohillas,  the  Kaja  of  Bonares,  and  the 
Begums— it  is  impossible  to  acquit  Hast- 
ings of  wrong-doing.  In  the  first  and  last  of 
these  cases  he  might  have  been  to  some  extent 
deceived  by  the  crafty  Nabob  Yisier,  and  he 
certainly  had  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  that 
ruler's  cruel  proceedings ;  but  in  each  he 
acted  with  a  hard  unfeeling  tyranny.  He 
was  hard  bested ;  the  necessities  of  the 
Government  were  great  and  pressing,  and 
policy  no  doubt  overrode  every  other  con— - 
sideration ;  but  whatever  the  end  in  view,, 
the  means  tal»n  to  acoomplish  it  were  nn^. 
justifiable. 

Notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  parts 
of  Macanlay's  acoasatigns,  he  had  at  houi  a 
real  admiration  of  the  man,  and  does  full 
jastice  to  "  hia  honourable  poverty."  His 
final  sanunary  of  Hastix^'  cLaraoter  is  not 
nn&ir,  and  reci^nises  hia  many  noble  quali- 
ties. Bat  perhaps  no  nune  important  testi. 
many  in  favour  of  Hastix^  can  be  found  tiian 
that  of  the  Marquis  oi  Wellesl^.  Lord 
Momington  had  been  one  of  the  most  active 
opponents  of  Hastings,  and  had  sought  to 
be  made  one  of  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment.  He  went  to  India  with  a  strong 
prejudice  against  Hastings:  he  xetnmeS 
full  of  respect  and  admiration. 

Jobs  Dowsof. 


South  Africa  and  its  Mission  Fields.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Carlyle,  late  Presbyterian 
Minister  and  ChapUdn,  NataL  (James 
Nisbet  A  Co.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Presbyterian 
Council,  held  last  July  at  .EdinbnrglL  it  waa 
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resolved  that  statistical  and  other  inform- 
ation  respecting  the  Ghorohes  labooriDg  in 
Southern  and  Central  Africa  should  be  col- 
lected, and  that  Mr.  Oarljle  should  put  this 
information  into  shape.  He  has  performed 
his  task  thoroughly  well,  and  haa  prodnoed 
a  very  interesting  and  instmctive  book,  sin- 
ffularly  &ee  from  bigotry  and  sectarianism. 
To  all  the  Chnrofaes  represented  in  the  mis- 
aion  field  of  South  Africa  he  gires  their  due ; 
lie  does  not  exclude  the  Boman  Catholics, 
and  even  of  the  Anglican  Ritualists  he  can 
speak  without  bitterness. 

South  Africa  seems  to  hare  a  special 
attraction  for  the  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Europe.  Wa  find  separate  missions  estab- 
lished not  only  by  Tarious  religious  bodies 
from  England  and  Scotland,  but  also  from 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  the  United 
States,  Norway,  and  Bossian  Finland.  All 
the  bodies  of  Protestant  Christians  act  in 
liarmony ;  th^  as ree  among  themaelves  not 
4o,  intorEere  wiui  eaoh  oUier's  teaching; 
•each  one  has  a  separate  district  allotted  to 
it,  into  which  the  others  do  not  intrude. 
'The  same  system  has,  we  believe,  been 
-adopted  amon^  the  Protestant  missionaries 
in  Polynesia ;  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised,  and  it  will  be  to  be  lamented 
should  the  aggressive  action  of  the  Bitoalistic 
party  in  the  Church  interfere  with  this  truly 
Christian  concord,  as  appears  to  be  the  case 
in  Basutoland. 

The  earliest  Christian  Church  in  South 
Africa  was,  of  course,  that  of  the  original 
Datch  settlers,  which  is  now  not  only  the 
largest  Colonial  Church  there,  but  has  latterly 
been  doing  good  serrioe  in  the  South  African 
mission  cause.  The  earliest  of  the  foreign 
MMBaionB  waa  the  Moravian,  whioh  in  1^7 
-seiit  the  apostoUo  Georg  Schmidt  to  the 
«Cape. 

For  the  actual  results  of  the  labours  of  the 
several  missions  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Carlyle's  work.  He  has  carefully  col- 
lected all  the  statistics  available,  and  &om 
the  general  tone  of  moderation  and  sound 
sense  whioh  pervades  his  book  we  do  not 
h^itate  to  trust  him. 

The  total  number  of  native  adherents  he 
reckons  at  180,000,  of  whom  35,000  are  com- 
ntouioai)^..  The  progress  of  Christianity  is 
vfaok  mow  zapid  is  South  A&ica  than  in 
India;  tha  ijeason  of  thi^  nys  Mr.  Carlyle, 
is  readily  seen. 

Tn  India  Christianity  has  to  contend  with  an 
anrient  compacted  ciriliBation,  with  which  its 
^fftntic  sapeTBiitioaa  are  eo  intertwined  that'  to 
separate  them  seems  almost  to  rend  life  away.  .  . 
la  South  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  ChristiaDity 
and  cinlisation  are  one,  tnd  the  atttaetioiu  of 
both  are  coml^ed.  The  thinking  native  readily 
appreciates  this  double  advantage. 

That  the  oiviliser  and  the  teacher  should  go 
hand  in  hand  was  the  view  of  Livingstone, 
and  it  is  nndbubtedly  the  right  one.  The 
native  practice  whioh  has  most  distressed 
and  perplexed  the  missionaries  is  polygamy : 
we  are  disposed  to  think  they  have  m^  too 
mnoh  of  it ;  before  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion it  mui  gradually  recede ;  as  long  as 
vomen  are  no  better  than  slaves,  and  i^ves 
most  be  had  to  till  tbe  ground,  the  more 
^ives  a  man  has  the  richer  he  is ;  when  he 
has  to  maintain  them  in  decent  comfort  he 


will  be  careful  how  he  mnltiph'es  additional 
expenses.   Our  author  remarks : — 

The  iutroduoti(Mi  of  the  plough  will  do  much 
to  emancipate  the  Kaffir  wife,  for  eo  long  as  the 
land  can  he  cultivated  with  the  rade  hoe 
her  lahoun  and  those  of  her  children  can  be 
loofitahly  used ;  but  she  cannot  hold  the  ^ugh, 
Kaffir  male  htbour  must  tiien  intervene.  Heace, 
indeed,  the  elevation  m  some  measure  of  women 
among  the  BoantoB  and  the  ^ngoes,  as  the  plough 
has  been  largely  introduced." 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  not  confined  himself 
entirely  to  mission  information,  but  has 
"  sought  to  glance,  at  least,  over  the  wide 
field  of  edncational,  social,  and  other  vit^ly 
important  South  African  questions." 
gives  us  an  interesting  sket(m  of  the  varioas 
native  tribes  of  South  Africa,  These  may 
be  classed  under  four  principal  heads  : — The 
aboriginal,  dwarfish  Bnshmen,  now  driven 
by  more  powerful  invaders  to  the  desert  of 
Salihari  and  the  wild  goi^es  of  the  Drachen- 
berg  mountains ;  the  Hottentots,  the  most 
anseeptible  to  the  influences  of  religion  ;  the 
Kaffirs,  the  finest,  tbe  most  numerous,  and 
certainly  the  most  difBcult  to  deal  with  of 
the  South  Aj^'can  races  (we  fear  there  is 
little  prospect  of  our  wars  with  them  coming 
to  an  end)  ;  the  Zulus,  of  Kaffir  origin,  in- 
deed, bat  made  distinct  and  formidable  about 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  military  skill  of  their 
chief  Chaka.  Mr.  Carlyle  brings  against 
the  Boers  the  old  charge  of  having  made 
slaves  of  the  natives;  and  he  approves  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  Without 
entering  into  the  question  of  right  or  wrong, 
the  impolicy  of  that  measure  seems  to  us 
sufficiently  proved  by  oar  present  war  with 
Secocoeni  inherited  from  the  late  republic. 
Mr.  Carlyle  considers  the  remedial  measures 
to  be  adopted  when  tranquillity  shall  be  re- 
stored. There  have  been  six  Kaffir  risings, 
and  eaoh  of  them  has  found  us  unprepared. 
He  recommends  a  militia  law  like  that  of 
Switserland  for  the  colonists.  On  the  dis- 
armament of  the  natives  he  lays  much  stress, 
thoQgh  he  does  not  overlook  the  difficulties 
of  it.  He  follows  Sir  Bartie  Frere  in  re- 
commending tbe  abolition  of  the  ti'ibal  sys- 
tem ;  and  he  would  pafi  an  end  to  the  exist, 
ing  tribal  system  of  land-tennre^  and  give 
the  natives  personal  rights  in  the  land. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Carlyle  we  heartily 
l-econunend  his  excellent  work  to  all,  of 
whatsoever  denomination,  who  take  any  in- 
terest in  mission  work. 

William  Wicekam. 


The    EHueaaondl    Tear -Book  for  1879. 
(Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin.) 

Good  intentions  and  manifold  diligence  have 
done  mnch  for  this  book.  The  most  recent 
and  trustworthy  authorities  appear  to  have 
been  consnlted ;  calendars,  prospectuses  and 
school  programmes  have  been  collated,  and 
packed  together  in  a  neat  form  ;  and  the 
result  is  a  longer  list  of  schools,  and  a  mass 
of  more  varied  detail,  both  about  them  and 
tbe  universities,  than  we  have  seen  collected 
in  any  previous  school  directory.  Here, 
however,  all  commendation  must  end.  The 
compiler  has  given  to  the  public  all  the 
material  he  has  collected ;  but  in  collecting 
it  he  appears  to  have  had  no  guiding  prin- 


otple,  or  sense  of  the  relative  value 
different  kinds  of  facts,  and  to  have  maden 
attempt  at  classification.    It  may  be  ownej 
that  the  task  of  arranging  under  diatinc 
categories  all  the  oonfased  aud  heterogeneonj 
institutions  which  provide  secondary  eduot 
tion  in  England  is  not  an  easy  one.  Tbi 
welMntendm  design  of  ^e  late  School] 
Einquiry  Commission  and  of  the  Endowec 
Schools  Commissioners  to  grade  the  pablt( 
schools  of  ^England,   on   a    plan  partlj 
determined    by    the    fees,   partly  by  thi 
curricula   of  instruction,   and   partly  bj 
the   nnmber  of   years   occupied   by  Uh} 
school  course,  proved,  as  is  well  knownj 
to  be  impracticable,  owing  to  the  eztremj 
dislike  of  school  authorities  to  be  designated 
by  terms  carrying  with  them  bo  unpleasant  a 
social  significance  as  "  Second  Grade  "  and 
"  Third  Grade.''    Nevertheless,  for  practical 
purposes  a  rough  classification,  such  as  W0 
should  have  thought  indispensable  to  tbe 
puents  for  whom  this  book  is  prepared, 
might  easily  have  been  made.   There  are 
the  ancient  pablie  schools  such  as  Eton  and 
Harrow,  and  the  three  or  four  modem  fonn-i 
dations  such  as  Marlborough  and  Clifton,  i 
which  have  also  achieved  the  highest  edaci- ' 
tional  rank,  and  are  in  close  connexion  witli 
the  universities.    Then  there  are  the  gnm- 
mar-schools  which  have  been  reconstitnteii 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Elndowed  Schools 
Act,  and  have  received  new  schemes,  eitber 
confirming  them  in  the  position  of  clasnol 
or  university  schools,  or  requiring  tbem  to 
accept  the  position  of  modem  or  iDtemediate 
schools,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  diBtinctlr 
scientific  or  "real"  schools.    There  are 
also  cheaper  boarding-schools  of  & 
sectional  character,  either  local,  as  the  Devon 
and  Norfolk  Connty  Schools,  inMO^y,/" 
formers*  sons ;  or  religions,  as  the  Higfi 
Church  Schools  founded  by  Mr.  Woodani,  the 
Friends'  School  at  Aokworth,  or  the  WeileyM 
Schools  at  Sheffield  and  Taunton.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  ghostly  multitude  of  little  coiinlry 
foundations— grammar-schools  onlyin 
too  remote  and  insignificant  to  attract  any 
pupils  who  want  secondary  education,  too 
poor  to  be  worth  much  trouble  from  the 
legisUtare  in  thefiishioning  of  new  schemes, 
and  generally  doing»  if  anything,  elementaiT 
work  of  the  humblest  type.    Bnt  to  the 
editor  of  this  volume  all  these  institutions 
are  alike.    They  aU  fiiU  nnder  the  name 
genend  head   of  "Higher  Schoola  ana 
Colleges;  "  the  only  categories  adopted  aw 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and  Eton  fan« 
itself  in  the  same  list  witii  a  Scotch  sctiow 
at   Brechin  where  the  fees  are  «.  W 
quarter,  and  with  the  Rothbury  School » 
Northumberland,  described  vaguely  WgT* 
ing  "  a  good  commercial  education  ana  nj- 
filling  Government  requirements  '  T**^" ' 
ever  they  may  be.    On  the  other  h»iw.» 
small  number  of  boarding-schools  whicn«" 
not  profess  to  be  of  the  highest  type,  s""" 
as  Lancing  and  Lichfield;  and  one  or  tff" 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  snch  ss  tbe  Birkw^* 
Institution  in  London  and  the  Salford  inar 
tute,  are  actually  inserted  under  the  wj^ 
of  "Higher  Colleges  and  Universities,  ij^ 

same  list  as  Oxfbrd  and  Cambridge,  and 
thus  placed  on  a  higher  level  than  m- 
or  Winchester.     There  is  one 
whidi  the  more  thojightfol  parents  a»uww 
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to  desin  pftrticolhr  infbhnafioii .  '  In  seeking 
udiitingnisfa  the  good  schools  from  the  bad, 
liny  WQ^d  Kke  to  know  vhether  the  school 
kg  or  hu  not.  boto  brOngHt  nnder  the  in- 
Sience  of  modem  legislation  by  means 
of  1  new  scheme  ;  and  in  partionlar 
vhether  the  governing  bo^y  is  a  cliqne 
of  the  old  type,  renewed  by  the  perpetual 
'lifoeMB  of  co-optatlon,  or  a  responsible  and 
•ejMewBtatiTe  ronncil  entitled  to  the  pnblio 
(lafidence.  Bat  this  book  ,will  afford  them 
Uttb  or  no  help.   It  raioply  statra  in  some 
cud  th»t  there  are  "  trustees,"  but  givee  no 
flac  to  the  way  in  whioh  they  are  appointed, 
hiffnia  some  instanoes  to  the  existenoe 
of  »  aodem ,  scheme  luider  the  Endowed 
SdoolsAct;  but  in.  the  ease  of  many  of  the 
•sor^iaed  schools  omi^ts.  snch  reference 
tliDcnber.  The  ralne  of  the  endowment,  a 
cxft  important  factor  in  determining  the 
satts  and  possibilities  of  any  given  school,  is 
lEother  matter  of  detail  on  which  readers 
viD  look  ia  vain  for  any  information  in  this 
book,  although  the  data  pn  this  subject  are 
TRj  accessible  in  ofBcial  Reports.  The 
Doat  unintelligible   characteristic    of  the 
book  it  the  principle — :if  any — adopted  by 
'^ampler  in  the  selection  of  the  schools. 
Ve  ate  OK  or  two  instan  ces  at  random.  In 
laootenbin!,  Appleb^r  Grammar  Snhool  is 
nentined,  but  toe  ricbw  and  more  im- 
portutfimndgtion  of  Asbby-de-la-Zonoh  is 
onitted.  One  of  fJie  most  prominent  and 
flmndung  grammar-school^  of  Korthnm- 
WluA  it  dut  of  If  orpeth,  which  is  not  even 
Bw&ned.  In  Lincolnshire,  a  little  day- 
t^bod  It  Grimsby  for  the  sons  of  freemen 
iiiidadediatlie  list;  but,  respectable  and 
*^l4ii^<md  grammar-schools  of  the  second 
ff^,  sncli  nAlford,  Sleaford,  and  Brigg, 
noanDODDtue;  and  even  the  ancient  fbnnc^ 
tWB  ofI<Brtfc--one  of  the  richest  and  most 
ft^wrtuttiitheoonnty,  in  which  the  present 
nk  Immte  received  his  education — ^ia 
fwftWiftogether.    Perhaps  it  ia  not  snr- 
pui^  tbt  oomparatiTely  modem  conntry 
^^■||%«^b  for  the  middle-class,  eetab- 
luedoiifof  the  ftinds  of  ancient  charities 
u  those  of  Borden  in  Kent,  and 
Omia  in  Ehmpshire — should  have  escaped 
^aiqniriesof  the  editor;,  but  in  such  a 
«ett  that  of  the  four  great  schools  de- 
J^tWd  out  of  Aske's  Charity,,  and  governed 
wike  ^berdaahers'  Comptmy,  it  is  diffi- 
J^to  teli  why  the  two  at  Hoxton  should 
« anoed,  and  the  two  at  Hatcham — which 
« quite  as  large,  and  of  a  higher  edaca- 
character— should  be  omitted,  except 
on  the  asnimption  of  extreme  negligence, 
^  of  a  hap-bazard  selection  of  materiel  snch 
u  goes  &r  to  deprive  the  book  of  any  vafaie 
oomplete  educational  directory. 
It  tronld  not  be  right,  however,  to  assume 
*^  the  woric  is  a.  mere  accidental  oompila- 
'•ccor&cts  which  could  be  cut  and  pieced 
by  a  mechanical  process.   There  ia 
''"ttce  at  least  in  one  spntence  of  the 
own  theory  and  personal  acquaint- 
^with  the  subject.   Bj  way  of  prefedng 
*  few  pages  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Schools  and  GoUe^,  he  has  this 
'onderfiil  paragraph : — 

"TV  Udi«'  EdttcatioDal  Aesociations  wiihin 
^  of  the  Unirer«itae«  are  largely  helped  by  the 
?;^1w«ion  of  the  professors  and  other  teacben. 
^^ttnhipiflrtabUihedbyBttch  assooiatioiu  an 


given  mostly  in  connexion  witii  kieal  e»aisin»» 
tions,  or  with  OoUeges  tag  Ladies.'' 

Now,  this  is  exactly  the.  kind  of  oracular 
sentence  which  a  person  who  feels  bonnd  to 
say  somethie^  on  a  matter  which  he  is 
ignorant  is  &m  to  evolve  out  of  a  cransider- 
ation  of  the  fitness  of  things,  or  out  of  his 
inner  consoiousiiees.  Bnt  there  are,  unfor- 
tunately, no  facts  whioh  correspond  to  this 
general,  statement.  At  Cambrii^  there  are 
two  colleges— UTewnfaam  uid  wrton — ^not 
"edncational  assocnattons;"  and  the  partioa- 
lara  of  their  constitution,  which  ure  duty 
given  in  this  book,  show  the  statement  to 
be  inapplicable  to  them  at  least.  If  snch  a 
Ladies'  Association  exists  at  or  near  Oxford, 
its  name  and  the  names  of  the  professors  of 
the  university  who  aid  in  its  teaching  will  be 
new  to  the  public  and  ought  to  be  given.  In 
London  there  was  snch  a  Ladies*  Association, 
but  it  came  to  an  end  when  University 
Colle^  determined  to  admit  women  to  the 
teaching  of  its  ordinary  professors.  And 
as  to  what  are  the  acbolarsfaipa  which  are 
given  by  these  imaginary  associations,  or 
what  are  the  "  colleges  for  ladies  "  in  con- 
nexion with  which  th^  are  held,  the  reader 
of  this  book  is  left  to  conjecture  tor  himsdf. 

Considering  the  large  increase  of  late  years 
in  the  provision  for  the  higher  education  of 
girls  and  women,  the  treatment  of  that 
snbject  in  a  book  professing  to  give  a 
comprehensive  review  of  onr  educational 
resources  must  be  pronounced  exb^mely  nn- 
satisfactory.  We  can  find  no  mention  of 
the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham,  or  of  the 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Qirls — 
public  institutions  on  a  great  scale,  whioh 
have  been  in  existence  for  several  years,  and 
which  have  proved  to  be  the  parents  and 
models  of  many  successors.  The  author  ap- 
pears never  to  have  heard  of  any  one  of  the 
eighteen  large  establishments  of  the  Girls* 
Public  Daj^  School  Company;  nor  even  of  the 
yet  more  important  schools  for  girls  which 
by  means  of  the  Endowed  Schoote  Act  have 
been  erected  on  the  foundations  of  ancient 
grammar  schools,  as  at  Keighley,  Bradford, 
Exeter,  Bristol,  Stamford,  and  many  other 
places.  The  multiplication  of  agencies  of 
this  kind  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  important  of  the  educational  phenomena 
of  our  day,  ^et  no  one  would  learn  this  &ct 
by  eonsnltmg  the  THa  Edveaiional  Yaar- 
Book.  » 

Such  a  compendium  of  information  as 
this  book  purports  to  fttmish  has  long  been 
wanted;  and  every  honest  attempt  to 
supply  the  want  deserves  respeetfbl  wd- 
come.  Bnt  H  this  new  publication  is  in 
fhtnre  years  to  take  rank  as  an  authoritative 
huidbook  on  tibe  subject,  and  to  be  worthy 
of  its  publishers'  repute,  its  supervision 
should  be  entrusted  to  an  editor  who  has 
some  power  of  discriminating  between  sig- 
nificant and  insignificant  facts,  some  ac- 
quaintance with  modem  edncatioDal  legisla- 
tion and  its  effects,  and  at  least  a  sufficient 
sense  of  proportion  to  feel  that  in  devoting 
only  six  pages  out  of  344  to  the  provision 
for  what  he  clumsily  calls  "  Female  Educa- 
tion," he  is  doing  bnt  scant  justice  to  an 
important  part  of  the  subject  with  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  deal.         J.  0.  Fitoh. 


Brian  porn.    A  Tragedy,   Bj  j.  T,  j^.' 

(Longmans.)  ,     ■ , , 

Brwn  Bant  introduces  itself  as  a  tragedy 
written  at  long  intemis,  with  no  specnift 
ebrjeot  of  pobUoation,  witii  no  attempt  ai- 
knal  QtAaat  or  other  atteaotions  of  tiie  kiniE, 
and  simply  intended-  "to  represent  some  of' 
the  pennuienb  passions  and  emoticms  «f 
human  nature."  This  Pr^aoe  is  not  nnpro-' 
raiaii^^  inasmuch  as  (with  leave  of  certttia 
persons  of  distiootion)  sect  of  poein  and 
the  science  of  archaeok^  an  two  things 
whioh  have  not  the  leaefc  neoeisniy  omnexion. 
with  one  anothar. 

The  argument  of  tiie  play  (an  old-&8h- 
ioned  bnt,  to  onr  thinking,  almost  indiapens- 
able  furniture  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry, 
whioh  J.  T.  B.  has  left  us  to  supply)  is  as 
follows  :  —  Ireland  under  the  reign  of  its. 
well-intentioned  but  not  too  vigorous  king, 
Malaohy,  is  a  prey  to  domestio  dissension 
and  to  the  inroads  of  the  Danes.    The  chief 
vassal-king,  Mahon   of   Munster,   is  ill- 
affected,  and  his  brother,  Brian  Bom,  chief 
of  Thomond,  is  not  able  to  counteract  his 
influence.  At  the  time  when  the  play  opens, 
however,    Brian   has  at    last  snooeeded 
in  ui^^g  the  king  to  v^orons  aetkm,  and  a. 
genend  effint  agahist  the  Danes  is  resolved 
upon.   The  fiur  prospeot  is,  however,  again 
clouded  by  3fafaon*s  misoondnct,  and  the 
plan  is  postponed.    Brian  reaches  hie  castle 
weary,  despamng  of  Ireland's  safety,  and 
agitated  between  these  feelings  and  those  of 
Section  and  loyiUty  towarSi  his  brother.' 
Meanwhile  his  wife,  Kormloda,  has  plotted  ■ 
with  Tiege,  her  son  1^  a  former  manrii^, 
the  murder  of  Mahon  as  a  means  of  her  own 
aggrandisement.   Tiege  agrees  to  attempt 
the  deed  with  his  servant,  Oonnor,  and  the 
two  are  overheard  by  an  orphan  Danish 
maiden,  beloved  hj  Brian's  son,  Morrongfa. 
She  imperfectly  catehes  the  design,  bnb 
hurries  off  at  once  to  warn  Brian,  whose 
mind  is  in  the  already-menUoned  state  of 
distraotKm.    At  firs^  being  ignwanfe  of 
the  personaliiy  of  the  oonqnimton,  and 
merely   hefunng   that   there   is    a  plofc 
against  his  brother's    life,  he   is  eager 
to  go  to  the  rescue.     But  Eormloda's 
wiles  |frevent  this :  the  chief,  exhausted 
with  his  struggles,  is  overcome     sleep,  and 
when  he  wakes  it  is  too  late.    His  broths  is 
murdered ;  he  snoceeds  him,  he  is  free  to  save 
Ireland,  and  he  does  not  know  the  guilt  of 
his  wife  and  rtepson,  bnt  still  he  fecM  him- 
self an  accessory  in  the  orima.    The  gailfy 
parties  remain  undisoovered,  and  the  crime  is 
at^bntedtoarival  chieftain,  Maolmna,whosi£ 
Brian,  though  in  sore  stmits  of  eonscienoe, 
attacks,  htmestly  believing  his  guilt  "Siofg 
Malachy  interferes,  bnt  his  messues  are  dis- 
torted by  his  ill-c(mditioned  sen,  Mnrtaoher. 
War  aotnally  Ineaks  oui  hetweett  Briaa 
and  Midaohy,  and  is  only  ended  \rj  Hniv 
tacfaer's  death  and  Malachy's  voluntary  re- 
nunciation of  the  crown  to  Brian.    Still  in 
grief  for  his  half-involnntary  sin,  Brian 
accepts  it,   and  victoriously  wages  war 
against  the  Danes.   At  last  the  murderer 
Connor,  mortally  wounded  by  his  associate 
Prince  Tiege,  roveala  the  whole  history  to 
Brian.   The  king  at  once  denounces  and  re- 
pudiatee  KormlMai  and  she  with  a  strong 
Ihotion  of  Irish  joins  thf  Daiies^  ^Eh0j|Bal 
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and  historioal  battle  of  Giontarf  is  fought, 
and  Brian  atonea  hy  -notoiy  and  his  own 
death  for  hia  sin. 

Snob,  omitting  minor  details,  ia  the  plot  of 
Brian  Boru.  When  the  reader  tarns  to  the 
phy  itself,  the  first  thing  that  ia  likely  to 
atrUce  him  is  that  the  author  has  a  quite 
remarkable  and  exceptional  gift  of  tragic 
verse.  We  are  speaking  deliberately  when 
we  say  that  in  no  uring  writer  is  this  quality 
more  marked.  Uost  of  our  poets  who  write 
plays  are  apt  to  confonnd  the  versification 
of  lyric  or  narrative  poetiy  with  that  of  drama, 
and  this  is  a  very  decided  blemish  in  their 
work.  The  verse  of  Brian  Boru,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  nnmistakeable  tn^ic  quality,  as 
the  foUowiiur  eztraoia  wiU,  we  think,  dearly 
ahow.  The  &st  is  the  Boliloqny  of  the  Danish 
maiden  Ethnie  after  the  confession  of  Mor- 
vongh's  love  ;  the  second,  Kormloda's  as  ber 
messengers  are  on  their  way 

**  Now  be  IB  gooe.   My  head  swims.   I  miut  rest. 
For  Lore's  keen  joy  is  half  akin  to  pain. 
Oh  painful  ploasare !  oh  moat  happ;  pain ! 
Ha  lovH  me,  loves  me,  lorea  me.   This  dear  lesson 
I  eanoot  Imxb  too  well.   Oh  mmnoiy ! 
Keep  in  thy  treasure-hoDBe  the  record  fair. 
For  nerer  comes  another  day  like  this 
Though  days  be  full  of  joy  and  years  be  many. 
But  yesterday  my  life  was  in  the  trad : 
The  petals  of  its  apriojj-time,  maiden  thoughts. 
Were  folded  close  orer  its  uasuaned  heart 
Waiting  the  touoh  oi  summer ;  but  tu-day 
The  snn  of  love  has  ehone  and  iti  warm  breath. 
Making  a  bliseftil  snmnMr  bi  my  aonlf 
Bsrsta  Titli<iU  sweet  eompvUoB  and  quiok  joy 
The  little  bnd,  and  life's  bright  flovai  appeaie." 

Thoa  the  Danish  maiden.  Now  for  the 
Qoeen : — 

"  Upon  this  sea  of  great  expectancy 
My  courage,  like  a  berk,  doth  rise  and  fall, 
Mow  high,  BOW  low,  now  lost.   Strange  shapuleas 
fears 

Crowd  on  my  spirit,  and  the  silt^nt  night 
Seems  fall  of  tragic  voices.   Hark!  they  hnil  me. 
One  calls  me  maraereea,  and  another  queen. 
I  must  be  both  or  neither.   Well,  what  then  ? 
A  crown  will  hide  the  bnod  npcm  my  brow. 
And  I  vill  wear  it  so  tlut  none  shall  dare 
To  scan  its  aspect  with  too  eurioos  eyes. 
Hark !  I  hear  voices :  Brian's  with  the  rest. 
This  tells  of  baffled  purposes.   Bat  now 
M^  enterprise  will  draw  zetistless  on 
His  lagging  fortunes,  and  will  guide  them  atnight 
To  £ime  and  glory>" 

Take,  again,  the  following  short- phrases :  — 
"  But  that  age  gives  privilege  to  soorn 
I  had  put  a  cold  phrase  on  a  careless  tmigas 
And  1^  joa  to  your  spleen." 

Or  this  :— 

"  Ton  must  promise  fiiir. 
But  not  too  fairly,  lest  the  nimble  tongue 
Should  outstrip  halting  probability 
And  caper  emptily  beyond  the  goaL" 

Hero  is  a  fine  tonch  in  the  threat  of  the 
hardened  Eormloda  to  her  ahrinking  acoom- 

^ee : — 

"  No !  2^  Os  ffreat  ierenft*r  of  yew  dnama, 
I  will  not  sare  yon ! " 

Another,  the  Qoeen's  soliloquy  aa  the  wretch 
leaves  her  :-~ 

"  He  viU  need  watditing  leat  he  live  too  long." 
A  good  figore 

"  Affliction  ofttimes  purges 
Both  men  and  states.   The  hammer  strokee  of  fate 
■  Bing  on  the  world's  great  aaril,  and  knit  close 
The  smitten  nation.  Sparks  of  atrife  fly  off 
And  nudared  parts  are  -wdded  into  one 
In  the  white  heat  of  angatsh.   But  onr  chiefs 
Are  like  rough  flints—no  union  possible — 
And  at  eadi  atnke  the  settSmd  fngments  fly 
la  vidw  aevaniBca." 


Again 

"  I  am  for  the  work  of  every  day. 
A  herb  to  mingle  with  your  common  food, 
And  not  a  flower  to  grace  your  festinl." 

Here  is  a  specially  Shaksperian  passage : — 

"  That  he  did  wrest  and  give  a  warlike  tun 
To  moderate  and  psaeenil  messages. 
Presenting  at  the  sword's  point  and  with  scorn' 
(I  learned  the  truth  from  his  pale  lips  but  now) 
The  scope  and  matter  of  my  embassy." 

Lastly,  we  may  give  the  picture  of  the  dead 
qaeen  and  murderess,  Eormloda : — 

"  The  iteadfhst  gasing  eyes. 
Those  windows  of  the  soul,  are  open  wide. 
Bat  look  on  other  worlds ;  and  all  the  face 
Set  to  the  conflict  seems  defiant  still, 
As  if  the  great  anrreoder  had  been  made 
With  undefeated  eonzige." 

We  are  mnch  mistaken  if  the  ring  of  the 
notes  that  Marlowe  first  stmck  is  not  plainly 
to  be  heard  in  more  than  one  of  these  pas- 
sages. 

In  other  respects  J.  T.  B.  is  not  qnite  so 
fortunate.  His  fable  is,  indeed,  good  and 
saffioient,  bat  the  characters  which  he 
has  assembled  for  carrying  it  oat  lack 
strength  and,  in  some  cases,  originality. 
The  resemblance  of  Kormloda  novr  to  Lad^ 
Macbeth,  now  to  the  queen  in  Cymbeline,  is 
a  dangerous  one.  If  Tiego  does  not  so 
strongly  recall  Gloten  it  is  ^canse  he  is  too 
ooloarless  a  person  to  recall  anybody.  The 
part  of  Unrtacher  is  litUe  more  than  a 
double  of  that  of  Worcester  in  SetMy  TV. ; 
while  Morrouffh  and  the  Danish  maiden 
Ethnie,  though  a  virtaous  and  interesting 
pair  of  lovers,  fiul  somehow  to  impress  as 
with  much  belief  in  them  as  living  beiogs. 
The  vacillations  of  Brian's  character,  or 
rather  the  contrast  between  his  intense 
patriotism  and  hardly  less  iatense  but  less 
consoions  ambition  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  his  horror  and  remorse  at  the 
means  whereby  he  attains  greatness  and 
saves  his  country,  is  very  well  attempted, 
and  in  parts  is  not  &r  from  being  a  success. 
He  is,  however,  too  much  given  to  what  we 
fear  we  mast  call  rants,  which  recall  Dryden, 
and  the  worst  side  of  Dryden,  rather  than 
Shakspere.  Hia  violence  of  language  at 
Connor's  oonfesaion  and  towards  Eormloda 
appeara  unseemly  and  somewhat  womanish  ; 
bat  perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  we  do  not 
make  safficient  allowance  for  Celtic  cha- 
racter. From  a  literary  point  of  view  the 
great  interest  of  Brian  Boniia  that  the  author 
has  got  what  no  amount  of  study  would  be 
likely  to  give  him,  and  lacks  only  that  which 
study  can  easily  supply.  Tiiis  being  the 
case,  it  does  not  seem  nnreasonable  to  look 
forward  to  some  excellent  work  from  him  in 
the  fotore.  George  Saihtsbitbt. 


MemoriaU  from  Journals  and  Letters  of 
Samuel  Clark,  M.A.,  F.U.O.S.  Edited 
with  an  Introdootion  by  his  Wife.  (Hac- 
millan.) 

"  Hacd  facile  emergnnt  qaorum  virtutibus 
obstat "  not  only  the  narrow  margin  avail- 
able for  the  edacation  of  the  yoangest  often 
children  of  a  middle-class  family  in  a  pro- 
viucial  town,  but  also  the  limited  range  of 
admiztura  with  the  world  where  the  family 
is  a  so-called  "  Qaaker  "  family.  Yet  Bamnel 


Clark,  who  was  bom  at  Southampton  in 
May  1810,  the  yoangest  child  of  two  earnest, 
God-fearing  Friends,  did  so  emerge,  a  great 
deal,  we  suspect,  through  the  inheritance  of 
his  mother's  sterling  diaracter  and  catho.  i 
licity  of  views,  and,  it  might  be,  through  « I 
strain  of  Cromwell  blood  in  her  veins,  tradi- ; 
tionally  descending  through  Oliver's  seootid 
son,  Henry,  to  a  maternal  grandmother. 
Those  who  knew  Samuel  Clark  in  life,  ereu  i 
more  than  those  who  stndy  his  photograph, 
mtist  have  noted  the  strange  singalarity  of . 
eyelids  which  S.  Lawrence,  the  portnit- 
painter,  once  craved  permission  to  coot,  u 
Oliver  Cromwell's  peculiar  type,  and  thu  '. 
though  he  knew  not  that  ttiere  waa  u 
hereoutary  reason  for  it.  Scant,  butsui^eat 
in  early  yonth  "  for  hia  father's  plans  for 
him,"  was  the  lad's  schooling  till  tbirteea 
and  a-half,  when  he  was  turned  into  his 
paternal    office    or    counting-house,  and 
thenceforth  had  to  acqoire  before,  ader,  : 
or  at  intervals  of  business  snch  Eoglish,  : 
Latin,    Greek,   French,  and  Bebrew,  as 
well  as  scientific  knowledge,  aa  he  conld 
amass. 

An  impetus  appeara  to  have  been  gma 
to  this  studioas  life  as  it  neared  man- 
hood by  the  coming  of  Prof.  Maurice's  ; 
&ther  to  reside  at  Soathampton,  and  his 
resuscitation,  1^  the    help  of  "Saasel 
Clark,  a  yonng  Qaaker,  between  o^iteeo 
and  twenty,  of  great  promise  and  voj  I^ 
markable  mental  powers,"  of  the  Hechtiun' 
Institnte  and  the  Literary  and  Pbilosopldc 
Institntion,  in  which  both  gave  conrses  of 
lectures,  the  elder  lending  to  his  jonng aide- 
de-camp  mach  the  satue  helping  band  in  ' 
secular  stndy  as  his  distingaished  son,?.  D.  ' 
Maurice,  so  efiectively  held  oat  to  him  in 
mattera  of  faith.    A  reference  to  S.  Cl&rb's 
letters  and  diaries  sbo^s  that  no  day  vl« 
without  its  set  course  of  study,  reflection, 
and  added  knowledge ;  n.ntil,  in  1836,  he  ircni 
to  London  to  join  the  firm  of  Darton  md 
Son,  publishera,  of  Lud^ate  Hill,  ripe  at 
same  time,  after  mnch.  pondering,  for  the 
great  step  of  his  lif^,  which  was  decided 
wough  not  snggrated  1^  his  friend  F.  D- , 
Maurice's  Kingdom  of  Ohriit — namely,  hu  | 
baptism  into  the  Ghnroh  of  England,  in 
18S7.   It  woald  seem  that  within  the  neit ! 
year  or  so  he  had  resolved  to  enter  the  | 
tTniversity  of  Oxford,  and  to  harmonise,  a» , 
&r  as  possible,  the  duty  of  a  member  of  » j 
publishing  firm  with  an  interrupted  unirer- ; 
sity  coarse ;  and  though  this  scheme  w« 
one  which  involved  seven  years  of  "  fitati' ; 
papillaris  "  (no  small  deduction  from  a  no 
longer  young  life),  we  see  by  it  thatClarks 
example  of  dividing  himself  between  his 
London  business  and  Oxford  studies,  and 
employing  hia  evenings  at  Magdalen  H&U 
in    literary  work  to  defray  his  college 
expenses,  was  rewarded  with  success  mainlji 
because  it  deserved  it.   Among  the  contents 
of  his  jonmals  and  letters  there  is  more^ 
oharm,  we  shoold  say,  for  the  general  reader 
in  his  tours  in  Italy  with  Mr.  Strachey,  aiW| 
in  Greece,  France  and  elsewhere  with  othffi 
companions,  than  in  the  acute  and  ever-! 
weighty  arguments  with  which,  in  letterSi 
to  his  mother  and  sisters,  he  built  up  the, 
course  of  Christian  belief  which  found  biiu. 
on  taking  holy  orders,  a  sound,  temperote. 
well-informed  Churchman,  averae  from  si 
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tioingaiioes  of  docirine,  dinnclined  to 
fading  htKrj  bnrdens  by  an  ootcry  against 
Uiand  thefttcea,  and  bold  enough  to  &vow 
\a  pTBotaoe  of  lettoN  writing  on  Snndaja,  be- 
axMmadian  is  not  rest,  nor  qaietiam  the 
aJjmofspending  the  Sunday.  Wegather 
hma  luB.  Clark's  Introdnotion  that  after 
his  ntara  from  Greece  in  1844,  Clark  was 
bowattOzfordaB"  Athenian  Clark;'*  and 
»aie  of  his  letters  speak  of  anoh  receptivity 
or  tbe  Bonuuc  while  he  was  in  Greece  that 
"to  oonld  read  the  Bomaio  newspapers  as 
Offllr  u  Xenophon,  and  actually  (wnght  a 
fiih  on  the  seashore  in  the  very  worda  of 
Anilbophanes  "  (p.  225).    It  is,  we  imagine, 
oinoft  to  Clark's  comparative  lateness  in 
cnuBgtp  to  Oxford  that  his  estimates  of 
tbn  nneat  professors  and  dons»  saoh  as 
(B^)  jKoImn  and  Prof.  Sewell,  Dr.  Posey 
aal  (Am,  possess  a  carious  interest ;  and  it 
'a  eatntlj  remarkable  how  early  and  how 
wdbewoa  the  ear  and  the  friendship  of 
all  vith  whom  in  the  various  st^es  of  his 
life  be  came  into  contact,  more,  we  shoald  say, 
fmz)  hit  clearness  of  bead  and  charm  of 
coaremtion  tban  from  any  great  fiEWoioation 
c( compositioii,  for  that  process  he  was  wont 
to  ndkaa  a  labour  and  a  difficalty. 

U  ms  in  June   1843  that  he  dis- 
stAied  partnership  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Darton; 
in  1^  that  he  was   ordained  to  tbe 
fliney  of  Heyford  in  Northamptonshire, 
wbeoce  he  moved  in    a  few   weeks  to 
the  VioB-Prmcipslsbip  of  St.  Mark's  Train, 
in;  College,  Chelsea,  of  which  Derwent 
OoktidgBwu  then  Principal  Here  he  made 
Us  wA  hj  his  leofcnres  on  scieDoe,  geo- 
cn^.ndShskspere,  and  soon  developed 
utokbiiSiist  leotarer.   Here»  too,  he  be- 
to  ledtbt  insight  into  men  which  made 
pnnpiliUp  of  Battersea  so  marked  a 
sattm  tilt  ill  his  compeers  in  edncation, 
ill  his  anamna  and  diverse  pnpils,  have 
^  iewt)f  in  recognising  his  eminence. 
nhiJe  at  St.  Mark's  he  published  Mapn 
Hlvtr,iikeofihe  Pkytical  and  Political  His- 
*»3f^     BrUish  Empire,  as  well  as  other 
iDapsfw  the  National  Society,  and  took  an 
wtive  part  with  tbe  Eev.  F.  D.  Maurice  as 
liectnrerin  Queen's  College,  Harley  Street. 
It  *um  1851  that  he  became  Principal  of 
™tenca;  ud  it  is  interesting  to  find  in 
lot  ktfere  of  that  period  that,  thoagh  a 
^ch  ally  and  devoted  admirer  of  Prof, 
"■nice  sad  his  friend  Ludlow,  he  could  not 
I't'erihe  to  the  views  they  held  on  Ghris- 
^SoeialisiQ.   His  Battersea  days  were  no 
wilt  the  bflsiest  and  in  much  the  brightest 
'iiu  or  hia  life,  though  during  that  period 
«*Brred  the  heavy  blow  of  his  first  wife's 
after  nine  years  of  nnintermpted 
vffims.  This  was  in  1857,  and  the  blow 
nt  iharp  and  sndden,  a  sole  pledge  of  love 
'■^S  left  behind  in  a  delicate  litue  invalid 
who,  through  the  nbnost  devotion  of 
'Jnimg  frien^  was  reared  to  manhood 
ud  ntiived  his  fttther  by  a  few  months, 
^^tniel  Clark's  later  years  knew  ng^in  the 
^|sbd;  and  faapinness  of  wedded  love, 
'•Ginjh  his  marriage,  in  1862,  to  the 
^  of  tiie  present  Ifomoir,  with  whom 
tibrip  ia  watching  and  tending  his  boy, 
JBd  is  psstoral  wo»  at  Bredwardine,  and 
xftenrwds  Eaton  Bishop  on  the  Wye,  the 
rtsttinder  of  his  too  brief  life  sped  happily 
ad  lenosly,  as  w«U  as  nsofnllj. 


The  diocese  aS  Hereford,  which  he  entered 
on  resigning  Battersea  in  1862,  needed  moh 
a  man  to  take  a  leading  part  in  edaoational 
matters^  and  found  it  in  him ;  and  he  had 
leisure  for  oompleting  his  Bible  Atlas,  as  well 
as  part  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  all  Leviticus, 
and  tbe  Prophet  Micah  for  the  Speaker's 
Commentary,  In  a  playfal  letter  towards  the 
end  of  the  volume  before  ns,  he  tells  of  a 
little  elementary  book  (probably  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  "  Parley  **  series)  which  he 
had  vmtten  thirty  years  before,  and  which 
the  Atkenaeiott,  luid  pronounced  a  failure 
and  what  teachers  did  not  want.  In 
point  of  fact  it  was  sold  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  A  sound,  fall,  understanding 
man,  all  he  undertook  he  loyally  accom- 
plished. Bat  as  early  as  1868  he  had  a  first 
premonition  of  the  illness  which  seven 
yefurs  after  proved  fatal ;  and  though  he  went 
abont  his  avocations  and  fonnd  relief  in  re- 
laxation from  stndy,  while  subject  to  recur- 
rences of  it,  tbe  summer  of  1875  found  him 
overtaken  by  a  severer  attack,  from  which 
he  was  not  destined  to  recover.  He  breathed 
his  last,  after  a  month's  illness,  in  tbe  house 
of  a  favonrite  niece  at  Cosbam,  in  Hamp- 
shire, on  July  17,  1875,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years.  Hotr  conscientiously  those  years 
were  spent  his  widow  has  told  in  a  memoir  of 
more  than  ordinary  tact  and  self-repression. 

Jahes  Datibs. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Through  a  NeedU'a  Eye,  By  Hesba  Stret. 
ton,  Author  of  "Jessica's  First  Prayer," 
dw.  In  Two  Volames.  (C.  Kegan  Paul 
A  Co.) 

C«e»i  Oroflon't  BepeiUanee.   By  Vere  Grey. 

In  Two  Volnmes.    (Chapman  A  Hsll.) 
Sachet  OUiver^  a  Ttde.   In  Three  Volnmes. 

(Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Through  a  Needle's  Eye  is  a  well-intentioned 
but  uninteresting  story  in  two  volames.  Ill- 
natured  people  might  take  its  moral  to  be 
that  it  is  not  very  wicked  to  steal  what  does 
not  belong  to  ns,  if  we  can  make  good  use 
of  it  ourselves,  and  t^t  it  is  an  act  of  hero- 
ism to  return  the  stolen  properly  to  its 
rigbtfnl  owner  when  onr  consoienceoecomes 
too  nnoomfortable  to  allow  of  oar  enjoying 
it  any  longer.  So  palatable  a  dose  would 
not^  perhaps, require  muob  sweetening;  and 
the  authoress  has  certainly  not  been  gene- 
rous. We  have,  indeed,  seldom  read  so 
dreary  a  story.  The  parish  of  Herford, 
in  which  tbe  plot  is  laid,  though  by 
no  means  a  cheerful  comer  of  our  terri- 
tories, being,  in  fact,  a  mere  row  of 
fishermen's  cottages,  and  destitute  alike 
of  lodging-house  and  pier,  might,  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  its  inhabitants,  have 
been  converted  into  the  scene  of  a  pleasant 
stoTj.  We  remember  being  struck  by  the 
exclamation  of  a  particularly  cheerful  friend 
whose  lot  it  was  to  live  in  jnst  snch  a 

rbrish : — **  I  do  not  find  it  dull ;  but  then — 
thank  God  oontinnally  for  having  endowed 
mewitha  keensenseofuieladiorousl'*  Now, 
with  a  small  amount  of  this  commodity, 
Herford  would  have  been  no  intolerable 
place ;  bat,  unfortunately,  Herford  is  not 
humorous.  There  is  nobody  in  the  novel 
who  conld  perpebate  a  joke,  and,  if  ^ere 


bad  been,  there  is  nobody  else  who  eoald 
have  appreciated  it  There  is,  indeed,  one 
fbeble  attempt  at  the  hamoroos  on  the  part 
of  the  anthoress  herself  when  the  viour's 
wifb  obtains  nine  plump  chickens  for  her 
table  at  t^e  price  of  one  penny  each,  by 
purchasing  themintiieirnnhatohed  condition 
and  insisting  on  their  adoption  by  a  parish, 
ioner's  hen.  This  little  incident  is  too  good 
to  be  passed  over  hurriedly,  and  Mrs.  Oun- 
liffe's  chickens  occupy  an  important  position 
in  the  story.  The  hero  of  the  novel 
is  a  clergyman  and  a  widower,  with  one ' 
daughter,  a  very  silly  little  girl,  whose  name 
is  Pansy.  His  half-brother,  Bichard,  tbe 
black  sheep  of  the  stoiy,  having  run  away 
from  home,  is  in  oonsequenoe  disinherited, 
and  Justin,  tihe  oler^nun,  becomes  heir  in- 
stead. The  old  sqmra,  however,  repents  on 
his  death-bed,  diieots  his  stepson  to  bnm 
the  second  will,  and  confides  to  him  his  for- 
giveness of  his  mnawaj  son.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  tell  how  the  two  wills  bad 
got  into  the  wrong  covers,  and  bow,  the  first 
will  being  bnmt  instead  of  tbe  second, 
Justin  finds  himself  master  of  Herford  ;  but 
it  would  take  still  longer  to  explain  the 
process  of  reasoning  b^  which  this  gentfe- 
man,  clergyman  and  widower  though  he  is, 
and  knowing  tbe  mistake  which  he  has 
made,  persuades  himself  to  accept  tbe  pro- 
perty and  hold  his  ton^e.  Although  we 
have  no  particnlar  admiration  for  Justin's 
character,  it  is  impossible  not  in  some 
decree  to  symftttbiae  with  him  in  his  long 
and  pertinacioas  oonrtsbip  of  a  lady  named 
Diana — the  danghter  of  a  tipsy  old  squire  ia 
tbe  neighbourhood — who,  having  accepted 
her  snitor  with  alacrity,  is  smitten  by  a 
strong  and  sadden  feeling  of  filial  doty, 
and  altogether  refuses  to  tix  tbe  wedding- 
day.  This  courtship  lasts  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  it  is  conducted  by  means  of  an  oc- 
casional tSte-a-tSte  in  Diana's  parlour,  within 
bearing  of  the  squire's  tipsy  execrations. 
"  How  long,"  asks  the  nnfortonate  Justin, 
"is  this  to  go  on  for  yon  and  me  P  "  and 
tbe  reader  is  tempted  to  add,  soUo  voeOj 
"and  for  me?"  The  ten  years,  however, 
come  to  an  abrupt  ending  at  last.  Matters 
are  suddenly  changed  by  the  retnm  of  the 
Prodigal;  for  Justin,  struck  by  the  enor- 
mity of  his*  si  a,  heroically  bauds  over  the 
property  to  its  lawful  owner.  And  now 
tbe  happiness  denied  bim  in  bis  days 
of  worldly  prosperity  comes  to  him  in 
bis  poverty.  Diana's  father  unexpectedly 
marries  again,  and  the  resolute  Diana  herself 
is  set  free.  Richard,  too,  by  an  opportune 
boat-accident,  is  rendered  a  cripple  for  life, 
and  Jastin  is  virtually  Herford  of  Herford 
after  all.  Pansy's  fate  is  less  happy.  Her 
engagement  to  a  mercenary  young  man  is 
dissolved  on  tbe  loss  of  her  fortune,  and  she 
dies  broken-hearted  at  the  inconstancy  of 
her  lover,  whose  real  name  is  Robert,  bnt 
whom  she  absurdly  insists  on  calling  Rich- 
mond, because  she  once  spent  a  day  with 
him  at  that  place.  Among  tbe  characters 
of  minor  importance  is  Justin's  mamma, 
who  is  continualty  grumbling  abont  her  lot 
in  life,  and  tossing  back  ber  cap-ribbons,  of 
which  sbe  seems  to  have  an  unlimited 
supply.  There  is  also  tbe  family  lawyer, 
who,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  not  a  shining 
light  in  the  profteaion.    One  or  two  oppor- 
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taniiieB  oveorin  tfie  coijiBe-  of'ttbaatoiy  ofl 
whioh  the  ftOthoretB  nugfat  faaya  aytuled^ 
herself  to  make  it  lasa  ^  tt^ions :  bpt  they ; 
hare  all  been  oegleQ^d.  ^  Puis;  and  hop  . 
p^a  spent  a  season  in .  London,  .  font  we ' 
hear  nothing  about  ib  bey-ond  a  ragoe  men- 
tion of  the  day  spent  at  Biphmond,  and  of 
Justin's  astonishing  siujceas  in  the  capacity 
of  pablic  orator.   In  spite  of  the  dark  pic- 
tare  drawn  by  the  authoress  of  Bioluird 
Herford's  character,  we  had  rather  admired 
the  spirit  of  independence  .shewn  by  his 
timely  escape  from  his  natire  parish,  and 
hoped,  when  he  retnmed,  to  hear  something 
of  his  experiences  abroad.    Bat  here,  i^uOf 
we  are  disappointed.   He  does  not  seem, 
indeed,  to  bare  been  the  villain  represented, 
bat  he  is  hopelraslj  stapid  and  nninteresting. 
His  most  fbrmidaue  oatii  is  "  By  George  1 " 
and  his  most  serions  failing  seems  to  have 
been  a  partiality  for  shipwrecks  and  desert 
islands. 

A  glance  at  the  naanjes.  of  its  chapters 
generally  gires  a  pretty  clear  insight  into 
the  character  of  a  novel.  When  we  see 
among  the  "Contents  of  Vol.  I."  "The 
Heiress,"  " TheDioner-Pirty,"  "The Ball," 
"The  Proprieties,"  " VaoUUtion,"  "The 
Denouement,"  we  may  confidently  expect 
chramatii  pertonae  who  eat,  dress,  dance,  and 
flirt,  and  in  their  intervals  of  leisare  talk 
about  trifles  in  verj  big  print  and  unoul- 
tared  English.  OwU  Gr^^'s  2iepmit$noe 
is  an  example  of  this  sort  of  novel.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  quarrels  of  an  unladylike  and 
ill-tempered  girl  with  her  family  and  her 
snitoro.  This  young  lady,  who  begins  by 
being  supremely  well-dressed  and  haughty, 
passes  through  various  moods  before  her  re- 
pentance is  perfect.  She  is  in  turn  super- 
cilious, pert^  sullen,  and  passionate.  Bren 
in  her  reformed  state  slfe  js  inclined  to  ac- 
cuse her  friends  of  "  hnmbngging,"  and  to 
be  otherwise  oynioal  and  disagreeable ;  bat 
towards  the  end  of  the  story  she  becomes  a 
new  creature,  tearful  and  repentant,  and 
happy  in  the  restored  affections  of  a  youthful 
colonel,  whom  she  had,  in  one  of  her  evil 
tempersi  most  cmelly  dismissed  to  hunt 
tigers  in  the  Indian  jangle.  This  gentleman 
Js  a  model  hero :  prudent,  virtuous,  and  in- 
sinnating.  We  can  give  no  bettor  proof 
of  his  character  than  ws  neat  Kttle  addreBs 
with  which  he  favonrs  his  lady-love  when 
he  finds  her  in  a  conservatory,  and  rashes 
intrepidly  into  an  offer  of  his  hand  and 
heart : — 

"  I  acknowledge  that  the  hasty  words  I  spoke 
just  now  deserve  your  censure,  and  I  ask  your 
pardon ;  at  the  same  time  I  moat,  ia  my  own 
defeaee,  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  scene  which 
I  so  unexpectedly  came  upon  was  not  specially 
calcolated  to  Booth  the  present  state  of  my  few- 
iD^,  eoluidering  the  deep  and  ioteoBe  interest 
with  which  evny  one  of  your  acdons  never  ftdle 
to  ittspba  me  Do  not  think  me  too  pre- 
sumptuous. Hitherto,  absence,  I  have  fdt,  was 
the  only  safety  for  me ;  but  now  I  can  delay  no 
longer :  and  I  feel  the  moment  has  arrived  when 
I  must  pUce  my  fitte  io  your  hands.  Thi  devo- 
tion of  a  life  will  be  yours,  if  you  can — if  vou 
think  such  an  offering  worth  your  acceptance. 

It  is  not  great  praise  to  say  that  Rachel 
OUiver  is  a  bettor  novel  than  Cecil  ere/ton's 
Sepentanee,  bat  this  is  almost  as  much  as  can 
be  urged  in  its  favour.    It  is  evidently  a  first ' 
novel,  and,  while  there  is  about  it  some  of 


the  frashneas-«)kdfttncpjDTMLtiQaal,tane'pf  at 
first  iiovel,  there  is,  also .  all  the  orodeness,  r 
exaggeration  of  .character  and  jBiiqations,  and ' 
total  ^experi^ncp  in  ,the  cqnsfiruqtion  of  a 
plot.  The  story  .is  not  a  ■  complex  one.  \ 
Baohel  Olliver's-mothei:  is  dead,  and  Baohel, 
an  impulsive  and  precocious  child,  is  left  to  < 
the  tender  merciee  of  a  selfish  pt^pa,  Mr. ' 
Olliver  lives  but  little  at  .home ;  but  ho  en- 1 
gages,  to  take  charge  of  his  honse  and 
danghter,  a  governess  'f<M:  whom  ,  Ogress 
would  be  too  flattering  a  nan^e ;  and  a  con-  • 
siderable  portion  of  the  story  is  devoted  to' 
the  disagreeable  bickerings  of  Bachel's 
schoolroom  and  lesson-honra.  ^he  yoang 
lady  is  spirited  enongh  to  ran  away  at  last,  i 
and  seeks  the  protection  of  her  maternal 
grand&ther,  who  receives  her  with  open . 
arms,  and  settles  on  his  darling  a  fortune  of  > 
2,000f.  a  year.  But  Mr.  Olliver  marries  a 
second  wife — a  pretty  widow  with  a  prettiel* 
daughtor— and  Bachel  stupidly  goes  home  to 
inspect  her  new  relations.  Conceiving  a 
romantic  attachment  for  her  silly  step-sistor, 
she  now  submits  to  be  duped  by  everybody 
for  faer  sake.  She  is  deprived  not  only  oE 
her  independence,  money,  and  other  valu- 
ables, but  of  her  lover,  a  complacent  young 
member  of  Parliament,  who,  having  flirted 
with  both  girls,  nltimatoly  renders  the  story 
pointless  by  marrying  neither.  Thus  two 
heroines  and  a  hero  are  left  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volnme,  not  merely  all  unmarried,  but 
all  apparently  satisfied  with  the  decrees  of 
fitte,  and  in  no  hurry  to  change  their  condi- 
tion. In  spito  of  its  revolutionary  principles 
concerning  selfish  papas  and  cruel  gover- 
nesses, Bachel  Olhver  might  have  found 
&voar  as  a  story  for  girls.  'In  its  present 
form  it  has  wofnily  outgrown  its  strength. 

Flori  Massm. 


CUREEKT  LITBBlTeKK. 


The  Book  of  Epigratna.  Edited  by  W.  Daven- 
port Adams.  (Uootledge.)  Mr.  Daveuport 
Adams  has  done  uaefal  work  in  collecting  and  re- 
editing  a  considerable  number  of  English  epigrams. 
All  such  oolleetions  are  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  more  or  less  indebted  to  their  predecessors; 
but  it  is  douhtiesB  better  tiliat  the  woik  Bhoald 
firom  time  to  time  be  done  afresh  tiun  that  <^ 
collections  should  simply  be  Te^ssned  whh  an 
appen^x.  The  present  volume  contains  more 
than  a  thousand  epigrams,  and  omits  few,  if  any, 
that  we  should  expect  to  find  in  it.  It  has  the 
advahtage,  too,  of  inclndiiig  some  of  the  most  re- 
cent of  this  class  of  composition,' a  decided  advan- 
tage for  the  purposes  of  literary  comparison  as 
w^l  as  of  mere  cnrionty.  The  editor  has  pre- 
fixed aa  Introduction  deaUng  with  the  history  and 
theory  of  the  epijiram,  has  appended  to  Me  speci- 
mena  a  considerable  body  of  notes,  and  has  added 
very  useful  indexes  of  authors,  first  lines,  &c.  The 
Introdnction  is  very  fairly  done,  though  it  con- 
tains a  criticiflm  of  Martial  which  is  not,  we 
thii^,  drawn  frtm  study  of  tiutt  poet  in  tiie  origi- 
naL  It  is  also  lemarkaUe  that  lb.-  Adaas  in 
dealing  with  lAtitt  epigram  ^mb  noteomia^  as- 
mention  OatuUus.  Now,  the  eooneadon  of  Oatbttw 
and  Martial  is  one  of  we  most  distinct  instances ' 
of  literary  filbtioB  on  record :  and  it  is  in  Oatollus 
much  more  than  in  Martial  that  the  departure  of 
Latin  epigram  is  dearly  marked.  The  notes  afe 
for  the  moat  part  useful  and  well  designed,  thoogh 
Mr.  Adams  soioetimea  sueeumbs  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  introducing  unneosssan^  "  views."  Not^s 
in  Buch  cases  should  be  strictly  confined  to  &ct. 
.^metioies,  too.  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
more  liberal  of  informatioa.  For  instance,  the 


iatwest  .  of  Oc^eridn's  not  wy  hrin^m  "Ym. 
.poem  must QterDal,be " CQurists almoBt' vIioIItL 
Its  having  been  written  on  a  poem  of  his  own 
With  regard  to  various  readings  in  the  epiinam 
It  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  find  feult  wii 
the  editor.  .  There  is  nO  doubt,  however  th 
point  and  sense  both  require  ia  the  fiuaote  ninti 
on  Nash's  BtatoB :—  ' 


Not- 


"  Wisdom  and  wit  are  tmt  seeo, 
.  BBtftaiystfUlle^." 


"  Wisdom  and  wit  are  aHdom  smd,"  | 

which  entirely  destroys  the.  antithesis.  In  ^ 
eqaally  well-known  Obatbam  and  Strahan  eJ 
gram  Mr.  Adams  gives  the  accepted  reading  :--| 

"  The  £arl  of  Chatham  with  hia  eword  dtavn.*  I 
There  is  another  which  makes  better  vewi 
draws  a'  picture  perhaps  more  Indicrously  desciipi 
tivo  of  irresolution : —  ' 

"  IjokI  Chatham  with  hia  sword  half  drava." 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  that  Ur.  Adama  hsspfO' 
daced  a  coUectifMi  of  Ei^lish  epigtams  wUehcu 
not  USX  to  be  both  amusing  and  aseful. 


AloeatiK.  "Bj  John  Todhunter.  (G. 
Paul  and  Co.)  We  have  read  Mr.  Todhaotet'^ 
A^stttn  witii  a  miztar?  of  feelings,  the  most  pro] 
nuuuced  of  which  has  been  a  a^ies  of  wonoffj 
We  cannot  imagine  why  Mr.  Todhantw  shooU 
have  written  it,  and  we  can  still  ksa  imagine 
he  should  have  pnbUahed  it  It  is,  we  dim 
hasten  to  say,  by  no  means  a  bad  book.  Indeedj 
this  is  just  the  point  tiutt  excites  our  wondar. 
Mr.  To<umnter  writes  so  -well,  and  hia  oitiol 
faculty  in  preventing  him  from  writing  kdl^  is 
obviously  so  Buffirient,  that  we  cannot  undeistaoil 
how  he  mled  to  see  that  hifl  work  waa  not  votlb 
publishing.  We  have  oo  grlaring  failure  in  ^u- 
guage,  in  vetsifleation,  or  5n  taste  to  chrtniide. 
Mr.  Todhunter  has  even  introduoed  a  huppj 
emen^atiwi  on  the  l^iend..by  miUng  Admeta 
suffer  a  tiuee-dayi^  trance  before  his  death,  so  ths 
his  vrife's  sacrifice  is  resol-ved  upon  rithont  ni 
knowle^  But  when  we  dosed  ^katk  no 
oue  siugw  line  of  it  dwelt  im  our  memorj-,  not » 
much  as  a  dhrase  or  an  epitfcet  survived.  Of  thi 
particular  flavour  which  is  often  preaeat  in  tD< 
work .  of  very  &ulty  verstj-writers  and  wticli 
entitles  them  to  the  name  or  poets  there  is  net  ^ 
vestige.  Mr.  Todhunter  is  xot  evea  so  iaiitetor 
of  oHier  men's  ways.  He  ia  simplr  nulL  it  may 
be  said  that  this  is  an  unjust  criticism,  beoaoM  tt 
partakes  too  inuch  of  mere  divinution  sad  uw' 
trary  assertion.  The  best  answer  to  this  ia  to  girt 
a  score  of  Mr.  Todhunter's  vetses: —  . 

"AdiMtus.  I 
With  brokan  hsait  and  withered  Hfo  1  ohm  ■ 
'  To  t^  Csimll  of  thae,  my  gentle  lora. 
Ah !  would  that  ddw  as  coldly  thra  goeat  nntb  | 
pEom  this  my  honae  unto  the  house  of  death 
TWaa  I  lay  there  !   I  could,  not  benr  to  think 
When  with  dad  nuptial  hymnx  aud  wrchw  bngW 
-   Smallitigof  loyaatheaeof  bltrnkdesfnir, 
I  waloomed  UM  in  ttinuph,  I  shoald  ao 
Have  boriM  thaa  flaith  aeatn.  I  tboo^t  to  M 
died 

Aa  in  sad  B00th.I  did)  on  thy  d<«r  breut, 
Jn  thy  dear  arma  '  How  happily,  methinka, 
If  I  had  died  for  thee  I  Aad  now  tbm  art  ^fm 
Aad  I  maat  live  in  the  bleak  doaolate  vorid  i 
Without  thee,  sod  a  ascood  time  endore 
The  dreadful  pangs  of  death  without  thee !  OS, 
Tia  I  that  walk  in  Uie  grave ;  thou  livest  atiU  , 
My  snakted  soddassl  Oreeilss  absU  cam 

image  <^  dw  xatest  ivotf, 
Aadin«yehamb*ii8haUsail»mypM7«>  ' 
Sons  eonnMit  badE." 
For  our  part  we  cannot  call  this  poetry.  ^ 
we  cannot  see  that  the  story  of  Alcestis  w  woi 
telling  over  again  in  such  verse  as  this  m 
track  not  merely  of  Euripides,  but  of  Mr.  Bro« 
mg  and  Mr.  Monia   As  in  LaurtUa  ao  now 
Meeatw  Mr.  TodhUnter  has  shewn  himself  toi 
posaeaeed  of  many  thingathatgo  to  the 
poetry,  bat  nob  of  the  one  thing  needfuL  iw 
have  been  times  when  such  verse  as  his 
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uH  vm  TWj  h»k  ttppUou.  It  u  eren  now  dif- 
ic^t,  vithoat  ■  loi^  digreMioo,  to  show  in  1t)lack 
-id  vUte  whj  it  is  not  deserving  of  such.  But 
;^itis  not — thst  it  is  not,  indeed,  poetiy  at 
there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  whatever,  no 
r.-«re  doubt  than  that  cocldea  aire  not  wheat  and 
<■  iLit  thistlei  ara  not  bailey. 

VjLxr  penoH  flnfiaged  in  edocatioiMl  work 
^atlr  comphtia  of  tia  want  of  a  aatiBftetoiT 

i-'x:-book  ot  geography,  and  wb  had  hoped  much 
,  3  theb  hehilf  ftom  a  CSat»-Book  of  Geogrt^y, 
Lt  C.  B.  Clarke  (Macmillan  and  Go.)-  Though 
ciptioat  people  might  take  exception  to  the  ex- 
prtiaoQ    aUached  islands "  under  the  head  of 
•4ch  coontry  ss  being  hardlv  correct,  wd  to  the 
"toitcric  sketches  "  as  too  orief  to  serro  any  use- 
{ji  TBipote,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  said 
«ciiziX  the  plan  of  the  work,  but  with  regard  to 
ihe  (ieaik  tne  case  is  dififerent.    A  few  instancea, 
attEnImoat  at  random,  of  the  inaccuracies  which 
'Is  book  contains  will,  we  think,  conclusively 
iLw  iJiat,  without  the  most  thorough  revision,  it 
oi  ^  DO  good  to  the  cause  of  education.  At 
:.tfe  rd  we  are  taken  aback  bv  finding  the  Eng- 
.iti  Channel  defined  to  be  a  French  Bay,  and  at 
r>p  ler  we  ate  told  that  *'  the  Yellow  Sea  washes 
t-^  eoaat"  of  China    about  Nankin,*  whereas 
:ktt  atr  is  aome  iZOO  miles  ftom  it   On  pages 
171-3  Mr.  Clarke  gets  much  confused;  he  is  evi- 
'Idthr  not  aware  that  foreign  (not  necessarily 
Ea?^)ean)  vessels  are  allowed  to  ascend  tiie 
Tiutize^iang  to  Ichnng,  some  S60  miloa  above 
Hukcw,  where  he  stops  them ;  and  that  he  hns 
pUeed  Hankow  and  Hanyang  on  the  wrong  banks 
■  f  the  Hm  ;  while  with  regard  to  "  Von-chang 
.  .  .  cppoaite  the  affluence  [n'c]  of  the  Han, 
<re  pressme  that  we  owe  that  singular  name  for 
WMhang  to  Mr.  Clarke's  having  seen  "  Vou- 
chai^"  in  some  French  work,  probably  Abb^ 
Use's,  u  he  puts  the  joint  population  of  the  three 
l^KCS  St  the  prepoeterous  number  of  8,000,000. 
OaiaplSlwe  Wn  that  "the  Struts'  Settle- 
ownts  hme  only  lately  been  placed  under  the 
ijjTKiuiHBL  of  btdia,"  whereas  the  converse 
^>nitiODtDak|hDe  in  April  1807.   At  page  208 
£ilia»Onuo  iiwd  to  he  in  the  interior  of  Zanzi- 
bu>  of  irticfc  Act  we  feel  sure  that  the  Seyyid  is 
natwm.  On  iMge  264  Mr.  Clarke  asserts  that 
&Hitk  .loienca  is  "  the  uninhabited  among  con- 
lineots,-  snd  yet  he  tells  us  (p.  10)  that  it  has 
f..ur  inhalntuits  to  the  square  mile,  while  Austra- 
lis,  which  be  defines  to  oe  a  continent,  has  but 
one.  Clearly  lb.  Olarke  cannot  be  recommended 
u  a  safe  guide  fiar  schooMx^s  in  geographical 
nuttieta. 

AnaMmtatmn.  (Fteker.)  In  thk  little  book 
He.  Boherfe  Kaanard  pMBnts  na  with  a  edecUon 
fnm  the  £«tm  poenu  of  Unretna,  Boehanao, 
L»tb,aad  otiien  less  known,  oooaaioaallT  eddiiur 
1  fev  speetBtwos  of  fats  own  compoutaon.  So  much 
W  Bjduunn'a  eoee  celebrated  version  of  the 
lW>i  fflOKOtten,  and  so  little  are  the  Catholic 
Aynai  of  MoT^oa  known,  even  to  Catholics,  ^t 
I  foafront  them  anew  and  compare  them  together 
hatdly  fail  to  give  pleasure  even  to  those  who 
c{tti4der  such  reading  wasted  labour.   One  differ- 
uQs  it  ^uito  perceptible :  Buchanan  executed  his 
cuslation  of  the  Psalms  with  all  the  ^dll  he 
<V)Bid  oominaod ;  Miuetus,  when  he  is  writing  for 
*  seered  oeeaai<Mi,  seems  to  write  below  his  mark, 
■3d  iatroducee,  apparently  by  demgn.harBhnesses  of 
■^^rasfre  and  metre  which  he  would  have  avoided 
'-Jewhera.     He  pcobablr  wished  to  give  his 
t^nas  aooietUng  of  tnat   ecdeuostiMl  tone 
seenae  ioeonsktent  withper&et  Latiinty. 
■^1^  rate,  thste  ia  a  atarikiiig  difleience  between 
Ut  iSm  tar  Obriatian  ftstivala  and  the  efrigrama 
ether  oeeaaional  |neoes  which  ara  here  hud 
oa   eonaeeutively.    Many  of  Muretus'a 
"Wrama  are  as  perfect  as  modem  epigrams  in 
I^tin  ao  be :  a  uct  which  will  be  patent  to  any- 
'  DC  who  reads  them  side  by  side  with  those  by 
'tberaathoninUr.MamhnU'eTolnme.   Of  these 
bctlc  ia  to  ba  laidf  bat  it  might  hare  been  wiser, 


we  think,  not  to  have  printed  one  after  the  other 
a  very  t^e  version  in  hexameters  of  "  How  sweet 
the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank,"  and  eleven 
hexametera  of  Milton's,  merely  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing twice  over  a  verse  by  the  latter  in  which 
the  last  syllable  of  melos  is  made  long.^  The 
editor's  own  contributions  are  too  much  in  the 
style  of  centos  to  be  satisfactory. 

Br.  Fbtbdbich  Oetser,  member  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  has  published  a  fKimpblet  in  German 
and  English,  entitled  Cowtitutton  and  Right  in 
Htiigoland  (Stuttgart:  Auerbach;  London:  TrUb- 
ner).  It  may  resdily  be  granted  that  Heligoland 
is  neglected  by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that  the 
wishes  of  her  inhabitants  are  misunderstood.  By 
his  Stigdand,  SohUderungen  und  Erortenmgen 
(Berlin,  1656),  to  which  this  pamphlet  is  in  some 
sort  a  supplement,  Br.  Oetker  has  qualified  him- 
self to  apeak  on  the  subject.  But  unfortunately 
his  "  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  England,"  though 
written  in  Engfi^,  is  entirely  German  in  senti- 
ment and  mode  of  exposition.  It  ia  impossible 
for  one  nnfanuliar  with  the  fiuts  to  gather  a  clear 
conception  from  these  pages,  which  take  the  form 
of  a  running  comment  upon  recent  reforms. 

Whereat  Whtret  in  two  parts,  by  Edward 
Arthur  Copleston  (Griffith  and  Farran),  ia  in- 
tended to  be  a  work  of  reference  for  Somersetshire 
and  the  adjoining  oountiea,  with  mujy  novel  and 
valuable  ftatores.  The  compiler  has  evidently 
expended  upon  it  an  infinity  of  labour,  but  we 
regret  that  an  impartial  verdict  must  be  unsatis- 
factory. The  method  of  arrangement  ia  abso- 
lutely bewildering,  and  the  &et8  are  by  no  means 
uniformly  accurate. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

SbiTos  Emuo  Oabtelar  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Curators  of  the  Taylor  Institution  to 
nve  a  course  of  lectures  on  Spanish  literature 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  during  the  next 
summer  term. 

Mbbsbs.  Gkippith  asd  Fabban  will  puUish 
immediately  a  work  by  Oathttine  Swanwiek  en- 
titled Hofer:  a  Drama. 

The  article  ou  Pessimism,  by  O.  Plumacher,  in 
the  January  number  of  Mind — "  A  Voice  out  of 
the  Pesumistic  Camp  raised  in  Defence  of  its 
J^eader"  (Hartmann)  —  has  been  supposed  the 
work  of  Etn  English  writer  under  a  nojn  de  plume. 
It  is  really  the  production  of  a  German-Swiss 
lady,  Frau  Olga  Plumacher. 

Mb.  Ebswokth  continues  bis  work  on  the  Civil 
War  Ballads,  collating,  copying  engravings,  find- 
ing new  ballads  and  materials  for  notes.  If,  when 
he  is  ready  for  press,  the  Ballad  Society  has  not  or 
cannot  get  money  enough  for  the  series,  Mr.  Efae- 
worth  win  issue  it  to  a  limited  number  of  private 
subscribers.  Mr.  Ebswt^  is  also  copying  and 
annotating  the  titles  of  all  the  ballada  in  the 
Stationers'  registers,  1658  to  1040,  in  Arber's 
Tranaeript^  and  intends  to  eontinne  them  to  1688, 
from  the  MS.  refriatera  thenuelTes.  The  ballad- 
titles  in  the  Tranacript  Mr.  ILB.  Wheatleyhad 
already  ctnaied  out,  with  the  intention  of  prmtiog 
them  for  the  Ballad  Sode^. 

Mb.  SAwm  Neil,  of  Edinburgh,  ia  reviung  for 
a  new  edition  his  l^ah^ttre,  a  Oritical  Bio- 
grapkg,  and  an  Bttimats  of  the  Factt,  Paricist, 
Forgeriet,  and  Fabric^iom  regarding  hit  Life  and 
WorJct.  Mr.  Neil's  annotated  school  edition  of 
Borneo  and  Jviiet  is  in  the  press ;  his  Henry  V. 
has  been  lately  published.  He  has  Twdfih  Night 
and  C^foAeUne  m  hand— «11  ibr  ColUoa'a  School 
Series. 

M.  Paitl  Laoboix  is  engaged  on  a  work  to  ba 
entitled  XVII'  Siicle:  InUitutions,  Utaffe$,  et 
Oottumea,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  second  on 
the  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Arts  of  the  same 
period.  They  are  intended  to  connect  hia  four 
irorki  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Beuissanoa 


with  his  two  volumea  on  the  Eighteenth  Ceaturr, 
so  as  to  give  a  view  of  French  sodety  from  iid 
orig^  to  our  own  iajt. 

Mwns.  FxRXQT-BxDOT  will  publish  toward 
the  end  of  Ihe  year  a  monograph  on  Sain^Miekel 
et  1$  Mont  Sain^MicM,  by  Mgr.  Germain, 
Kshop  of  Ooutences  and  Avranchea,  M.  I'abbfi 
BriOf  and  M.  Ed.  Oonoyer. 

Mb.  Edwabd  BnxoF  Lewis,  whose  paper  on 
the  "  Codification  of  Oriminal  Law  in  l&gland,** 
read  before  the  dej^uties  of  tiie  Tradea  Union 
Congress  at  Bristol  in  September  last,  attracted 
considerable  attention,  is  about  to  publish  im- 
mediately, through  Bleatra.  0.  Kegan  Paul  and 
Co.,  a  I)n^  Cod*  of  CHmiiud  Uob  9mA  iVxH 

Mb.  O.  a.  Bala's  "Hoere  of  tiie  Day  and 

Night"  in  London,  entitled  Tmoo  Bound  the 
dock,  illustrated  with  all  M'ConneU's  elaborate 
dmwinga,  will  be  issued  next  Monday  liy  Moaira. 
J.  and  B.  MaxweU. 

Mb.  ALExAimEB  Gabdheb,  of  Adaley,  pro- 
poses to  publish  by  subscription  a  new  edititm  of 
Jamieson's  Etym^ogieal Dtctumary  of  th*  Scottith 
Ltmguage,  carefully  revised  and  collated  by  Dr. 
John  Longmuir,  of  Aberdeen. 

Mb.  Inorax'b  British  Assoeiatioa  Address  on 
the  "  Present  Poution  and  Proapects  of  Political 
Economy  "  ia  about  to  be  published  in  German. 
The  translation  is  being  executed  br  Prof,  von 
Scheel,  and  the  publisher  will  be  flaeher,  of  Jena. 

A  YoKOHAKA  contemporary  states  that  the 
Japanese  Government  have  authorised  the  issue, 
by  a  Japanese  publisher,  of  an  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Genena  in  Chinese,  prepared  for  the  Japanese 
by  the  insertion  of  the  kim-im,  the  work  of  the 
American  Bible  Soeiely.  Thia  is  the  firat  j^ortiott 
of  the  Seriptiirea  the  {inbtieation  of  which  in 
Japan  haa  been  authoriaed  by  means  of  the 
Go'vemment stamp;  and,  having  in  view  the  great 
distaste  which  the  authorities  have  so  long  enter- 
tained to  the  introduction  of  foreign  religions,  tiie 
fact  ia  aignifieant  and  worthy  of  record. 

The  lectures  on  Bfanxoni  d^vered  last  year  by 
Prof.  Angelo  de  Gabematia  in  the  l^ykv  Lutito* 
tion  are  bdng  paUishedf  and  axe  expected  to 
appear  next  month. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  held  last  September  at  Florence,  are 
already  in  the  press,  and  will  probably  be  ready 
towards  the  end  of  the  spring. 

Thb  Bev.  M.  Kanfmann,  author  of  Socialism  ; 
ite  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Bemediet  con- 
sidered, is  collecting  into  a  volume,  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  C.  Paul  and  Co.,  a  series  of 

papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  Leisure  Sour, 
under  the  titie  Utoputt :  or.  Schemes  of  Social  Im- 
prooement.  The  volume  will  contain  chapters  on 
"Laasslle  and  German  Soualism"  and  "Earl 
Marx  and  the  International." 

Fbof.  W.  Waoneb  is  engaged  on  a  translation 
into  German  of  Prof.  Dowden'a  Shdkapere,  Mia 
Mind  and  Art :  a  Critical  Study. 

Mesbbs.  0.  Kbsak  Paul  and  Co.  vrill  shortly 
publish  a  little  work  by  Mr.  H.  Schiitz  Wilson,  to 
tw  entitled  The  Tower  and  the  Scaffold :  a  Minia^ 
ture  Monograph.  The  book  will  be  dedioated  by 
permission  to  Field-Marshal  &s  Charles  YorkeL 
b.C.B. 

Pbof.  J.  K.  Seblbt  has  been  deUvering  io 
Scotland  two  fresh  lectures  on  Bismarck  and 
Cavour,  Bismarck's  work  being  treated  as  the 
necessary  outcome  of  the  causes  set  in  action  by 
Stein,  who  started  and  led  the  regeneration  of 
Germany.  With  his  method  Cavour's  ia  con- 
trasted. 

Mr.  FintKBas  hopes  to  finish  his  new  Variorum 
edition  of  King  Lear  in  March  next. 

It  is  likely  that  the  French  Government  will 
antiioriae  the  publieatbn  by  the  Ecdia  dee  Chartes 
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of  a  complete  series  of  Obarters  in  the  different 
^ftleoU  of  France  from  the  twelfth  ceutarydowo- 
wards.  While  EnglaDd  has  so  few  charters  in  its 
natire  toi^rue  after  Anglo-Saxon  times— all  hmig 
in  lawyers'  Latin,  or  old  French — Franca  has  a 
mag;DiDcent  series,  which  will  be  of  tiie  highest 
value  in  illustratinjiir  the  chaises  in  Uio  hisbuy  of 
its  language  and  dialects. 

The  Life  MilUant ;  a  Series  of  IHmn  Sermons 
for  Ctdtage  Meetingt,  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
wliicb  Sussrs.  Griffith  and  Fsnan  bam  in  the 
press  for  early  publication. 

The  same  firm  will  publish  «arlT  in  the  spring 
a  novel  in  two  volumes,  entitled  for  a  Dnama 
Sakf,  hj  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  author  of  Sonnie 
Letley, 

have  received  a  Catalogue  of  the  CheM 
Oollection  of  the  Inte  Prof.  AUen^  of  Philadelphia 
— witii  the  exception  of  that  possessed  by  Von 
Heydebrandt  der  Laza,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
complete  chess  librarr  in  the  world.  Among  the 
really  rare  works  included  in  it  are  to  be  found 
copies  of  Oarrem,  Oozio,  Damiano  (editio  princepb'), 
and  Oianutio,  of  each  of  which  not  more  tluui 
two  or  three  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Lncena,  another  equal  rarity,  is  not  in  the  list 
A  copy  of  Ray  Lopez  in  the  original  Spanish 
edition  of  1061  is  not  so  very  nure  as  the  com- 
{dlers  of  the  Oatalogne  think,  and  there  is  no 
rarity  in  any  of  the  Italian  tnuislations.  A  MB, 
copy  of  six  Blindfold  Games  of  Philidor,  of 
which  no  duplicate  is  known  to  exist,  would  be  a 
valuable  curiosity  to  chesB-players.  Although  the 
library  is  almost  complete  in  the  ordinary  chess 
works,  both  ia  theory  and  the  literature  of  the 
game,  it  ifl  singular  thaX,  the  standard  work  on  the 
History  of  Chess,  by  Van  der  Linde,  does  not 
appear  in'  the  list.  The  collection  is  offered  for 
sale  en  bloc  for  3,000  dola. 

Mb.  Sidnrt  J.  Hebrtagb  has  in  the  press  for 
the  Extra  Series  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Starker, 
one  of  the  chapltuns  to  Henry  YIU.  In  1871  we 
society  printed  Starkey's  "  rialogue  between  Pole 
and  Lupset,  mninly  ou  the  Condition  of  England," 
Mr.  J.  M.  Oowper  editing  it  onder  the  title  of 
Bn^and  ia  JTenry  Vlll.'a  Time,  Part  II.  Prof. 
Brewer  at  first  undertook  to  edit  Starkey'a  Life 
and  Lstters,  as  Part  I.,  or  the  Introduction  to  the 
book,  but  his  many  engagements  preventing  his 
carrying  out  the  work^  Mr.  Herrtage  has  now 
done  it  in  his  stead. 

SxSBOR  C&BC4K0,  the  Italian  Senator,  who  has 
tranaUted  Shakspere,  has  been  elected  a  Vice* 
Fnndent  of  the  New  Sbakspere  Society. 

A  FROBPECnrs  has  been  issued  of  the  BStlioteca 
juridiea  de  autortt  e^noles,  the  publication  of 
which  is  to  commence  on  the  26th  inst.  It  will 
be  edited  by  Senor  D.  Jos^  Reus  y  Garcia,  who 
has  for  twenty-seven  years  conducted  the  well- 
known  Xeviita  Oeneralde  Legialacim  y  Juriepru- 
dmeia.  This  series,  beside  contributions  niom 
the  most  eminent  Spanish  jurists,  will  also  com- 
prise unedited  works  by  some  of  the  great  juri- 
dical writers  of  former  Umes — among  others,  those 
•f  Macanaz,  the  Conde  de  Is  OaQada,  and  De 
£^nizafaal. 

Thb  Russian  Academy  of  Science  commenced 
its  annual  meelioga  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  10th 
inst  Compkints  are  heard  that  the  Academy 
has  become  a  somofriiat  eicluaive  institution,  in 
which  the  forrign  element  is  unduly  represented. 
The  more  youthful  aapiraats  to  scientidc  ftme  in 
Rassia  find  no  place  in  its  membership.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  its  relations  to  native  Ruesian 
literature.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Academy 
reckons  among  its  assotnates  Rince  P.  P.  Vyaz- 
emski,  who  possesses  no  standing  in  literature, 
while  such  writers  as  Touig^nief,  Dostoyevski, 
ToUtoi,  OstroTski,  and  others  are  not  Academicians. 
The  Atodeniy  ought,  it  is  argued,  to  hold  public 


assemblies  for  the  reeeptaon  of  members,  as  is  done 
altfoad.  Such  branches  of  science  as  anthropology, 
palaeontology,  ftc,  are  entirely  ignored.  In  short, 
the  institution  has  laiwed  into  a  state  of  routine, 
and  must  be  reformed  and  developed  before  it  will 
attract  the  aympathetie  attention  of  the  Rnsnan 
commmii^. 

Thb  Seoue  BSttoriqm  for  January  has  an  article 
bv  M.  Maspero,  on  *' f^ptian  Navigation  on  the 
Shores  of  uie  Red  Sea."  The  writer^s  object  is  to 
gather  together  from  the  most  ancient  hiert^lyphics 
at  presentdecipherablethenoticesof  Egyptiannavi- 
gation  and  traae.  The  most  ancient  records  from 
which  he  drAWS  his  information  are  those  of  the 
eleventh  dynastv,  about  thirty  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  general  result  of  his  investi- 
gation is  to  show  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  age  of 
the  Pharaohs  discovered  much  of  the  African  side 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  were  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
precursors  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  navigators. 
M.  Gasier  finishes  his  paper  on  "  Henri  Qr^goire, 
Constitutional  Bishop  of  Loir^et-Oh« "  (1701- 
1801).  Gr^ire  was  at  once  a  sineare  GhrisUan  and 
an  udent  apostls  of  the  Rertdntion ;  the  careful 
study  of  M.  Gazier  sets  before  us  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him  between  the  reustance  which  he 
met  with  from  the  orthodox,  and  the  persecutions 
which  he  underwent  from  the  fanatical  revolution- 
ists. M.  Flammeront  traces  from  documents  the 
histoiy  of  the  Jacquerie  in  Beanvaisis  in  1368. 

The  cnrrent  number  of  the  M^mmaiAe 
MoiuU$tohrfft  has  an  interesting  article  by  Herr 
Rogge,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  Church  Life  in  the 
Pronnce  of  Prusua  at  the  Banning  of  the 
Philosophical  Century."  The  vmter  traces  the 
rise  of  an  earnest  school  of  pietists,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Heinrich  Lysius,  minister  of 
Lobenicht,  and  professor  in  the  aoireruty,  of 
whose  Ufe  and  teaching  Herr  Rogge  pves  a  de> 
tuled  account 

In  the  Preusstsche  JahrhUcAar  Dr.  Felix  Hecht 
rails  attention  to  the  daims  of  Leibnitz  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  sdentiflo  |uriBt  Dr.  B.  Snphan 
be^ns  a  series  of  articles  on  "Goethe  and 
Herder"  during  the  period  of  their  friendship, 
which  came  to  an  end  in  1796.  He  pubUshes 
several  hitherto  unpuUiahed  letters  whiea  passed 
between  them  from  1788  to  1796. 

Prop.  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Harvard,  contributes  to 
the  November  number  of  the  L^>rmy  Jourtud  a 
paper  showing  the  extent  to  which  our  standard 
works  of  reference  still  perpetuate  the  old  and 
mistaken  view  as  to  the  ancient  mode  of  making 
paper  from  paj^os.  The  pajfyras-phutt  belongs 
to  the  CtoanKWfM  or  Sedges ;  it  is  an  endogenous 
plaot  with  a  triiuignlsr  stem,  and  to  talk  of  Its 
"inner  hark"  as  Lidd^  and  Scott  do,  or  of  its 
"  thin  coats  or  pellicles  "  with  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  AtUiqtiiti^,  is  an  absurdity.  Mr.  Poole,  of 
Chicago,  entirely  dissents  from  Prof.  Justin  Win- 
Bor's  revolutionary  proposal  to  abolish  the  Acces- 
8ion^atBl<^ue ;  itnd  the  general  editor,  Mr. 
Bowker,  vmtes  upon  a  "  Co-operative  Scheme  of 
Subject-Entry,"  to  be  applied  in  preparing  the 
second  or  suoject-index  volume  of  the  propoeed 
"Catf^t^"  of  the  books  most  suitable  forgeneral 
libraries,  which  the  American  Library  Association 
are  ready  to  underttike  as  soon  as  tiie  necessary 
expenses  are  secured  by  subscription  or  guamntee. 
Miss  Godfrey  has  a  somewhat  severe  critidsm  of 
the  Index  to  the  Xbrth  Anuaieam  Review  (vols. 
i.-cxxT.,  1816-77)}  and  the  number  eoncdndes 
with  a  great  store  of  lilnrary  news  and  useful  Ubtio- 
graphioal  information. 

Os  the  16th  instant  there  died  at  Berlin,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  Dr.  Julius  Franen- 
stadt,  the  devoted  disciple  of  Schopenhauer,  hid 
editor,  and  the  compiler  of  a  OoDcordaoce  to  bin 
works. 

JonASNKS  pROELSS  is  about  to  write  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  late  Karl  Outzkow,  and  be^s  for 
matenals  in  the  shape  of  Utters,  reminiscences,  £c. 


ViOTOB  Hugo's  Smurai  has  just  been  tnn* 
lated  into  Rusuan,  and  wUl  shortly  be  brougiN 
ont  on  the  stage  at  St  Fetowharg.  The  traneUta 
ia  SeigiiM  &tidieff,  Attaehi  to  the  Ruini^ 
Embsssy  at  Tienna. 


OBITUABT. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Dallas,  w^  known  tag  his  connsxiia 
with  the  Timet,  died  on  the  17t3i  in^  aged  lil^ 
one  yean.  A  member  of  a  Scotch  fiunUy,  MrJ 
Dallas  was  bom  in  the  West  Indies.  We  fwlirvt 
that  he  was  related  to  the  Rev.  R.  C.  IWlu, 
the  friend  of  Lord  Byron.  early  edacntioD 
and  training  were  condnoted  with  a  view  to  lis  I 
entering  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  ScotUod, 
hut  an  unfortunate  personal  defect  forced  htm  to ' 
employ  his  talents  in  some  other  mannw.  On  hU 
amval  in  London  he  obtained  employment  on  the  ^ 
press,  and  until  a  recent  period  was  actiretr  en- 
fn^ed  as  a  contributor  to  praiodical  liter^tun. 
Hie  letters  to  the  Timee  from  Paris  during  tbe 
Exhibition  of  1867  were  sprightly  and  entertaininf. 
When  cooped  up  in  that  city  d  uriog  the  Gennwi  nege 
he  again  supphed  the  reaaera  of  the  TYmim  with  tui 
amusing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  lie- 
sieged  residents  laughed  in  the  midst  of  snxieh-. 
and  grew  fat  on  vegetables  and  even  more  iadilft't- 
ent  fare.  One  aatomo,  about  fifteen  yean  a^o,  a 
gentleman,  shut  out  from  bis  club  dariii;r  the 
annual  cleaning,  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  Sobo, 
and,  through  a  letter  in  the  Times,  drew  the  Rt- 
tentioD  of  the  bachelor  world  of  London  to  the 
excellence  of  the  cookery  at  a  French  restaunut 
in  Church  Street.  The  anonymous  writer  vii) 
thus  secured  an  ample  fortucefor  its  proprietor,)!. 
Kettner,  was  commonly  utiderstood  to  bs  M:. 
Dallas.  To  Mr.  Dallas  is  alao  attributed  the  torn- 
position  of  the  Book  of  the  Table,  a  work  abifund- 
ing  in  (ffactieal  information  and  piquant  aneitlotf. 
which  appeared  under  the  nnme  of  "Kettner,"  in 
1877.  Two  works,  entitled  Foetice:  mEmyon 
Poetry  (1863)  and  The  Gay  Science  (18661,  wer« 
written  by  Mr.  Dallas,  with  the  object  of  pbuanp 
eritidsm  on  a  uientifio  footing.  Both  books 
contam  many  doqnentiy-written  pasMiges,  bnt 
&i^  to  efleet  the  objects  of  thar  author.  Ten 
yean  ago  he  brought  out  a  condensed  edition  of 
foeluuason's  Oartaaa  and  at  the  time  of  bis  il>r<il> 
-was  engaged  on  a  new  edition  of  Rochefouoa'^d'^ 
Maximea.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
marriage  with  Miss  Glyn  are  still  fresh  in  thf 
public  memory. 

Mk.  Thohas  Sopwith,  a  gentleman  en^afpnl 
for  nearly  half  a  century  in  many  public  workfi 
oonnected  with  the  railway  and  mining  intennu, 
died  at  108  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  tbe 
16th  inst.  The  only  son  of  Mr.  Jacob  Sopwiili, 
of  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  he  was  bora  in  that  tu^Mi 
on  January  3,  1803.  Under  the  powers  of  th^ 
Dean  Forest  Act,  1838,  he  was  appointed  a  Coui- 
missioner  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  Ciovi 
in  that  impOTtant  mining  district.  He  was 
strumental  in  establishing  the  Mining  Kecon 
Office,  and  cordially  supported  Sir  Oharus  Lemai 
in  his  eir<»ts  to  establish  a  School  of  Mines  ii 
OomwalL  From  1646  until  his  retirenent  u 
1871,  with  a  substantial  pennon,  he  managed  tb 
&mous  W.  B.  Lttd  2tlines  of  the  Besamon 
family.  In  1826  he  published  an  Witorical  am 
Deaer^ptiM  Account  of  All  Sainte'  Church,  .Vrr 
caitle-on-Tyne.  A  volume  of  Notes  of  a  VitU  i 
Egypt  was  privately  printed  for  distributioi 
among  bis  fnends  in  1867,  and  was  followed  i 
1809  by  a  similar  volume  descriptiye  of  a  tnur  i 
three  weeks  in  Centi«l  Europe.  Mr.  Sopwith  «t 
the  author  of  several  scientific  pampoleis  an 
papers.  For  his  eminence  in  the  enfrinoetu 
world  he  was  elected  in  1846  a  Fellow  of  tt 
Royal  Society. 

Old  Harkotiass  will  notice  with  regret  tl 
absence  from  their  annual  prize-day  of  that  vel 
known  "old  boy,"  Mr.  Xohn  Benjamin  Hejii 
Ilia  years  of  s?hool-life  ccnncided  with  tboM  ■ 
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Bttoh,  Laei  Ptlmenton,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
other  poUic  ehuMten,  and  be  vas  accus- 
tDDed  to  dweU,  in  his  annual  apeecbee,  on  the 
nidul  diaappearance  from  ibis  life  of  his  old 
Kkookfrienda.  Mr.  Baron  Heath,  as  he  was  more 
twill;  stTled,  was  bom  in  1790,  and  died  at  66 
r>aw!ll  Sqoare,  on  the  16th  instant.  As  the 
ita^Bg  member  of  a  house  long  connected  with 
It^  trade— the  branch  of  the  firm  in  Italy 
njoidi^  in  the  curious  nomenclature  of  "  Heath, 
Fbk  and  Co." — and  as  the  Cooeul-GeDeral  in 
London  of  ItalT,  be  was  created  a  baron  of  that 
iDQ^iloa.  Mr.  Heath  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Effpl  Society  on  February  2, 1843. 

TaBdeafhia  anuoaneed,  on  the  ISthinat.,  of 
ill.  CWIes  Christopher  Black,  M.A.,  Trinity 
OM^Camlnidge,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
vs.  Vl  Kack  held  for  some  years  the  post  of 
PiDtiMal  AasiatantrKeeper  in  the  Art  Depart- 
■wt«ftfae  South  ^nnngton  Museum.   He  was 
■jotkuthor  of  a  Li/e  of  Uonardo  da  Vmei, 
uJsXjfe«f  MiehtUmgtlo  BuomarraU;  and  the 
caaiiktw  of  »  Franeh  work  on  madiaeval  and 
<feinpleaient«of  warfare,  entitled  Wa^pmt^ 
Vir.  Mr.  Kaek  was  also  a  wdl-known  etm- 
aibgtor  to  periodioal  literature  on  topics  relatinff 
u  ut,  to  which  he  had  devoted  many  yearn  of 
t^adr,  both  abroad  and  in  EngUnd, 

Tr  Rmsiui  pmetB  annoauce  the  death  at 
Ber.  OB  the  6th  inat,  of  VitaUe  YakovleTich 
'^boiliiD.  Pivfenor  of  History  at  the  UniTersitr  of 
iitVadiair.  Ub  waatheaatborof  seTerBlhiatiRieal 
vtilttf  merit:  amoufr  others  of  a  UniTenal 
tJiT;iHwtory  of  the  Unirersity  of  St  Vladimir ; 
»cd  1  Iletiew  of  the  Condition  of  Women  in 
Bassi»  be'ore  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
UtteriT  be  editad  the  local  jounwl  Kitxt^amin. 

Thi  deaths  ai«  likewise  anuoaneed  of  Prof.  J. 
T.Ton  Ifcck,  FrofeBsor  of  Evang^cal  Tbqology 
in  the  I'Liversity  of  Tiibiugen,  aged  seventy-four ; 
01        vtteraUe   Russian  poet,  Prince  Petr 
Vadrwrich  VjsaenisW,  aged  eighty-six ;  and  of 
F.  II.  Lfwotan,  Profeasor  of  Literature  in  the 


VOtB  OF  XUTS&. 

Ita  ^HCaab^  fur  Erdkunde  (Bd.  xiii.,  Heft  0) 
MBluni  an  kUe  paper  oo  the  flora  of  the  Arabian 
KeMrtof^m^fagrDr.  Klnnxinger,  whose  long 
Rudeooe  ut,  Koaaeir  and  acientUic  attainments 
kirn  to  speak  with  authority.   There  are 
UDut  oos  hundred  and  twenty  species,  belonging 
to  fuity  fiimilies.     Of  cryptogamous  plants  the 
■stborofflly  discovered  two  fungi  and  one  species 
naa  The  flora  lesembles  that  of  Arabia. 
^pKMsalso  met  with  in  £urope  or  in  tropical 
Afca  are  vwy  acarce.    Dr.  w.  Koner's  Geo- 
.i**eal  KUiognphy  for  the  jear  1878  occupies 
•'<d(wly-printed  pages.   It  is  singularly  com- 
including   even    articles    published  in 
'         •  Journal  and  other  popular  periodicals. 

iiwgrapfaical  students  this  bibliography  is  of 
>t*  inmost  value,  and  Dr.  Koner  is  entitled  to 
i>ir  mtitode. 

V  QrzEesLASD  p^MT  has  published  a  letter. 
Port  Moresby,  October  22,  from  a  member 
party  who  are  prospecting  for  gold  on 
^iitt  River.  New  Guinea.   They  have  succeeded 
puking  their  horaea  seventy  miles  from  Port 
tariiy,  and  have  been  a  few  miles  further  them- 


cotmtry  an  unfounded,  and  he  is  ht^ieful  that 
payable  gold  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  wet 
season. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  FksDch  Geogn^thical 
Society  M.  da  Bourn  gare  an  aeoottnt  of  his 
eight  years*  experienoes  on  the  Oongp.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  H.  Savorgnan 
de  Brazza  will  meet  with  a  grand  reoepticm  at  the 
Sorbonne,  when  he  will  give  an  account  of  the 
results  of  his  three  years*  explorations  on  the 
River  Ogowd.  M.  Daubr^,  of  the  Icstitute  of 
France,  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Oom- 
mieeion  Oentrale  (OonseiJ)  of  the  soeietrr  for  the 
current  year,  and  UM.  Giandidior  and  Dalssae 
Vice-Prendents. 


'      up  into  small  branches ;  the  rai^  and 
-*--^  »re  all  showii^  a  little  quarts.  After 
^•CTi-iiig  at  Port  Moresbv,  the  party  propose  to 
th-ir  camp  a  few  mifee  further  up  the  river, 
•3.  lu  explore  the  bianches.   The  wnter  reports 
the  natires  are  friendly,  and  bring  yams, 
»nd  sugar-cane,  which  they  exchange  for 
or  red  cloth.   He  declares  that  the  state- 
iu  Utaly  nude  by  various  persona  against  the 


The  Italian  African  Committee  have  received 
a  letter  from  Dr.  P.  Matteucci,  dated  December  12, 
announcing  bis  arrival  at  Maesowah  en  route  lot 
Shoa,  He  states  that  he  has  heard  from  an 
Abyssinian  source  that  the  Marchess  Antinori 
has  at  len^b  reached  the  Kaffa  or  Q6mara 
country,  -which  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  the 
Italian  geographical  expedition  had  in  view. 

Wi  hear  that  M.  Horits  'D4chj,  a  Hongarian 
traveller  with  a  considerable  reputation  ab  an 
Alpine  eUmber,  is  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
snowy  mountain  ranges  of  India.  His  attention 
will  be  more  especially  directed  to  the  mountainous 
tract  to  the  eastward  of  Darjeeliog,  and  he  will 
examine  the  gbiders,  with,  it  may  ne  hoped,  im- 
portant BuentiHc  reeolts.  M,  D^chy  will  be  ao- 
oonipanied  by  an  experienced  Alpine  gnida. 

It  is  stated  that,after8everal  ineflbctual  attempts, 
a  steamer  has  succeeded  in  ascending  the  lUo  ISan 
Juan  and  entering  Lake  Nicaragua.  It  is  now 
intended  to  place  a  line  of  specially  constructed 
vessels  on  the  San  Juan,  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  towna  on  the  liJn. 

Ths  recently  issued  "  Statistioal  Abstract  r»- 
latin)^  to  Britiaa  India"  is  the  last  that  will  besir 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Heniy  Waterfleld,  who  will 
shortly  be  promoted  from  the  Stetistios  and  Com- 
merce Department  to  the  office  of  Fioandal 
Secretary,  vacated  by  the  retirement  of  Sir  T. 
Seccombe.   The  present  issue  not  only  shows  a 
earefiil  reviuon  of  all  the  customary  teUes,  but 
also  supplies  a  huge  amount  of  new  matter  of 
special  interest  at  the  present  time.   For  example, 
a  teble  has  been  added  giving  the  chief  features 
of  Indian  finance  during  a  period  of  the  last 
thirty-nine  years.   From  this  it  seems  that  only 
thirteen  of  tneea  years  yielded  a  surplus  of  income' 
over  expenditure,  and  that  the  net  deficit  for  the 
whole  period  amounts  to  a  total  of  nearly  fifty- 
four  miflions  sterling.   During  the  last  five  years 
fourteen  millions  have  been  absorbed  in  famine 
relief,  and  the  debt  has  mcreased  by  twenty-nine 
milliona.  Elaborate  calculations  have  also  been 
made  to  exhiUt  tiie  ea^utal  sums  txpeadieA  on  so- 
called  *'  prodnctiTe  '  public  worics,  and  the  profit 
or  loss  arising  therefrom.   The  total  sum  thus 
spent  up  to  March,  1877,  was  nearly  26,000,000/., 
of  which  about  10,000,0002.  is  due  to  irrigation 
works,  and  16,000,000/.  to  Steto  railways.  During 
the  year  ending  March,  1877,  the  irrigation  works 
prodoced  a  gross  revenue  of  620,000/.,  against 
which,  apparentiy,  must  be  set  off  an  expenditure 
on  revenue  account  during  the  year  of  680,000/., 
leaving  a  net  loss  on  irrigation  of  66,000/.  The 
State  railways  yielded  a  net  profit  during  the 
calendar  year  1877  of  141,000/.,  or  a  return  of 
nearly  I  per  cent.   It  should  be  explained  that 
the  State  railways  are  almost  all  new  works,  some 
of  which  have  been  constructed  mainly  for  strate- 
gy snrpoass,  and  others  only  as  feeders  to  the 
trunk  lines.   The  guaranteed  railways,  completed 
many  years  ago,  and  running  along  the  main  lines 
of  communication,  toll  a  very  diflerant  story.  Up 
to  the  close  of  1877  the  total  expenditure  bad 
been  04,000^000/:,  while  the  net  earnings  in  the 
last  year  were  over  6,000,000/.,  or  an  average  of 
considerably  more  than  6  per  cent   Among  otJier 
inteteating  £icte  here  brought  together  for  ttie  first 


time  it  mav  be  mentioned  that  the  total  annual 
trade  of  British  India  with  A^banistan  u  esti> 
mated  at  1,830,000/.,  nearly  equaUv  divided  be- 
tween exporte  and  imports.  Of  the  total, 
1,600,000/.  passes  through  the  Punjab,  and 
830,000/.  through  Sind.  The  trade  of  Baluchis- 
tan is  valued  at  less  than  100,000^.  The  popula- 
tioD  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  is 
given,  according  to  an  old  estimate,  at  407^712' 
souls.  A  little  book  we  have  i*centiy  received 
entitled  Let  Colonies  FortugnUt*  (Lishonne)  gives 
a  total  of  444,617.  We  believe  that,  as  s  natter 
of  £act,  no  eenaus  has  been  taken  for  many  years. 


Thb  Quarterly  opens  with  an  article  on  Leasing, 
differing  in  no  important  degree  from  the  many- 
other  articles  on  the  same  subject  which  hav& 
been  called  forth  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Sims  and 
KGss  ZImmem.    Tiie  QuarMv  writers  on  bio- 
graphical matters  have  generally  the  knack  or 
telling  a  story  piMuantly ;  but  their  pliers  are  not 
epoch-making.    In  the  present  case,  as  the  Wett- 
timuttr  had  at  least  niue  months'  start,  and  as 
the  interval  has  been  filled  up  by  a  continuous 
series  of  Lessing  portndts,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  criticise  this  latest  contribution.   Of  the  other 
articles  by  far  the  best  is  that  on  Prince  Bis« 
marck,  evidenUy  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,   and  teeming,  as   might   be  expected, 
with  the  experiences  of  one  who'  has  watehed 
contemporary  events  from   a   point  of  van- 
tage,  and  who  is  always  ready  with  historical 
illustrations  and  parallels.   Certainly  this  writer 
the  secret  of  readablenees,  and  for  those 
who  do  not  ask  for  more  his  article  is  perfection. 
The  selection  of  anecdotes  is'  everything  in  bio- 
^phical  sketches  of  this  Mud,  and  of  such  selec- 
tion Mr.  Hayvrard  is  a  master.    He  does  not 
pretend  to  snond  the  depths  of  a  character,  but  be 
renders  the  surface  in  an  unmistekeable  way.  And 
while  quite  able  to  appreciate  the  most  successful 
man  of  the  century,  be  is  far  from  being  blinded 
by  success.    The  last  paragraph,  in  which  he 
suddenly  turns  round  upon  the  hero  whom  he  has 
been  describing  for  us  from  Busch  and  Hesekiet 
and  Klaczko,  is  admirable :  "  If  Prince  Bis- 
marck is  right,  all  the  mornlists  and  philan- 
thropists, all  who  hare  put  th^r   tmst  in 
truth    and  justice,   in  prc^T^sa   and  rational 
freedom,  in  peaceful  Industry  and  productive 
labour,  are  wrong."   The  writer  of  "  Our  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters "  has  produced  a  mastorpiecft 
of  Quarterly  composition,  accepting  our  educa- 
tional legislation  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  ranndly 
denouncing  the  way  in  which  it  baa  been  put  in 
practice,  and  the  classes  of  teachers  and  the 
modes  of  teaching  which  it  has  called  into  ex- 
istence.   We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  denunciations  of  the  extravagance  of 
School  Boards  and  the  quackery  of  school-book 
writers,  the  author  says  a  word  for  that  crying- 
need,  the  organisation  of  our  secondary  schools. 
"Is  Political  Economy  a  Science P  "  is  a  question 
of  course  answered  in  the  negative ;  the  treatment 
of  the  question  is  an  excellent  example  of  thnt 
"  dread  and  dislike  of  science  "  of  which  the  late 
Mr,  Lewes  wrote,  and  which  is  so  evident  in  the 
psges  of  the  Quarterly.     The  argument  when 
the  writer  comes  to  be  controversial  (as  in  bis 
critidsm  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  of  a  dictum  of  Mr. 
Fawcett)  is  about  worthy  of  a  school  debating- 
society.    Lastiy,  "The  Reflection  of  English 
Character  in  English  Art**  is  an  amlutious  and  in 
some  ways  interesting  pi4>er,  dealing  from  the 
Twy  point  of  view  with  the  one  and  the  other. 

Thb  Hem  Quarterly  has  changed  himds,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  changed  its  waracter  also.  It 
formerly  contained  nothing  but  signed  papers: 
now  the  only  ones  that  are  signed  are  a  poem  by 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  and  a  long,  long  storv  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant.  An  intaresting  paper  is  one  on  Prot. 
Max  Mtiller'a  lectures :  we  fancy  we  recogniBe  the 
hand — it  is  that  of  a  skilful  1^^tUNm^mLAll|^I^^ 
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of  the  Doble  aaTage  agunst  llie  metaphyne  with 
vhich  Prof.  Miiller  would  credit  him ;  and  of  one 
yrho  whoHj  reftases  to  aee  in  the  Vedtu  any  traces 
of  redly  early,  mach  lees  primitiTe,  religion. 

The  Oustodians  of  Learning  in  the  Middle  Ag;eB  " 
is  an  account  of  the  literary  work  done  by  mooafr- 
teriea,  and  a  defence  of  them  on  this  ground 
Against  the  deetroying  emiesariee  of  Thomas  Crom- 
welL  But  the  pi^s  to  which  most  readers  wiU 
tnm  are  those  which  contain  Mr.  Meredith's  lurid 
history  of  the  maiiiage  asd  death  of  Attila.  A 
meciai  interest  will  attach  to  this  strange  poem, 
from  the  fact  of  its  dealing— in  a  wholly  dinerent 
way,  of  course — with  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Morris 
in  the  last  canto  of  Siffia-d. 

The  Dublin  Hevuw  also  has  changed  its  editor, 
«nd  a  prefatory  note  to  the  present  number  sets 
forth  the  future  policy  which  it  is  to  adopt. 
Briefly,  it  is  to  be  more  tntramontane  than  ever. 
An  interesting  attempt  to  explain  how  this  is 
poenble  in  combination  with  anything  like  a  hig:h 
standard  of  culture  is  made  in  the  first  article, 
written,  we  belieTe^  by  Oardioal  Manning.  The 
only  other  pnper  with  which  we  are  at  all  con~ 
oemed  is  Mr.  Paley's  account  of  the  Pre-homeric 
legends  of  the  Argonauts ;  a  demr  paper,  apply- 
ing in  rather  a  new  direction  the  writer's  weU- 
Jmown  Tiewa, 

The  Edinburffh  is  unuaually  ihteiesting  this 
qnarter ;  we  hope  to  notice  seTeral  of  its  articles 
noxt  week. 


IBTCIDl  TBOH  BGTFT. 

Calxo :  Jan.  i,  1879. 

Last  night  was  the  Zeytet  'Aah&ra,  the  *'  Eve 
of  'Ashfira,"  the  tenth  day  of  the  Arabic  month 
Hoharrem,  when  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
-^e  so-called  "  Martvrdom  **  of  Hussein,  the  son 
of  Ali,  are  observed  by  the  Peruana  and  other 
Shi'ite  Mohammedans. 

Otnng  out  about  eight  In  the  eTcaing,  I  found 
-the  upper  part  of  the  Moskee  and  the  streets  in 
the  neighoouThoud  of  the  Mosqne  of  Hassan  and 
Hussein  densely  filled  with  good-humoured  crowds 
of  Arabs  of  all  ranks.-  So  thronged  were  the  Arab 
«nd  Syrian  eafi$  that  it  was  imposrible  to  obtain 
a  seat.  Invited  by  a  wealthy  Persian  merchant,  I 
repaired,  along  with  tiiree  friends,  to  the  house  of 
another  rich  Persian,  where  the  chief  function  was 
to  take  place.  Entering,  we  were  ushered  through 
a  lai^e  courtyard,  which  was  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated by  innumerable  candles  arranged  in  chande- 
liers and  candlesticks,  and  having  on  one  side  a 
railed-off  carpeted  space  filled  with  people,  among 
whom  were  several  young  children,  and  containing 
a  seat  or  throne  approached  hy  five  steps  and 
•covered  with  handsome  carpets.  We  were  then 
led  UP  into  an  upper  ehamW,  whose  windows 
looked  directly  down  into  the  courtyard.  Here, 
flwtad  on  diTans,  we  were  hospitably  entertained 
^th  coffee,  rose  sherbet,  and  afterwards  with 
oxcellent  tea.  After  an  interval  of  about  half-an- 
honr  loud  cries  and  shouting  were  heard  outside, 
which  increased  in  violence  until  the  door  was 
thrown  open  and  a  number  of  men  rushed  into  the 
oourt,of  whom  the  greater  number  bore  candles  pro- 
tected by  glass,  while  othen  carried  very  handsome 
banners.  All  these  arranged  themselves  round  the 
courtyard.  Then^  amid  an  excited  and  vociferating 
■crowd,  entered  a  youth  dressed  in  white  and 
mountied  on  a  white  horse,  whose  white  caparisons, 
like  the  clothes  of  his  rider,  were  streaked  with 
blood,  probably  that  of  a  ram.  The  youth  was 
supposed  to  remvaent  Hussein  himself^  Two  more 
korsea  followed,  one  white,  the  other  Uaek,  with 
liousinga  formed  of  rich  Cashmere  shawls.  One 
of  the  horses  bora  also  a  fine  shield  and  helmet 
of  iron  damascened  with  gold,  and  apparency  of 
Indian  workmanship.  On  eadi  of  the  horses  sat 
a  boy,  of  whom  the  aeeond  could  not  have  been 
more  than  three  or  four  years  of  age.  Next  en- 
tered more  men  with  banners,  and  then  a  troop  of 
forty-eight  Darweeehee  rushed  in,  who  in  thwr 
torn  Ta^ed  theauelves  in  a  drcle  rooiid  the  eonrt. 


A  multitude  of  other  Sarweeshes,  apparently  of 
a  different  coder,  followed  in  the  midst  of  a  throng 
of  people,  and  then  the  door  iras  dosed  by  the 
pobce,  many  of  whom  were  present  in  uniform. 

The  first  set  of  Darweeahes  were  clothed  in 
white,  and  presented  the  most  wild  and  horrible 
appearance  imafrinable,  most  of  them  being  liter- 
ally smeared  with  blood  irom  head  to  foot,  the 
result  of  wounds  self-inflicted  as  they  passed  in 
procession  along  the  streets.  The  front  part  of 
their  heads  was  partly  shaven — in  some  instances 
in  the  form  of  a  double  crescent  with  the  horns 

Sointing  forwards — and  locks  of  black  hair  fell 
own  behind  from  the  crown.  Each  bore  a  flash- 
ing carved  scimetar  or  n  straight  Persian  sword  in 
his  right  hand.  Standing  in  a  circle,  one  of  their 
number  commenced  a  wild  chant  in  praise  of 
Hussein,  which  was  taken  up  by  the  rest,  the 
name  of  Hussein  being  shouted  in  the  loudest 
tones.  While  this  was  going  on,  first  one  and  then 
another  slashed  their  own  shaven  heads  with  thdr 
swords,  inflicting  gaping  wounds  fVom  which  the 
blood  poured  down  over  their  eyes,  fiices,  and 
white  garments,  and  fell  thence  upon  the  ground. 
This  went  on  until  the  cintire  company  were 
literally  weltering  in  thrar  own  gore.  At  intei^ 
vale  persons  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  of 
infuriated  fanatics  would  wipe  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  bloody  heads  with  a  large  cloth, 
and  then  immediately  the  blood  would  be  seen 
welling  forth  from  the  wounds  afresh.  Some  of 
the  actors  in  this  bloody  drama,  which  was  in- 
tended to  represent  the  death  of  the  very  un- 
distinguished Hussein,  were  mere  bo;s.  A  more 
horrible,  revolting,  and  brutal  scene  it  is  im- 
posaible  to  imt^ne.  It  was  in  truth  a  reproduc- 
tion in  cold  blood  and  of  deliberate  purpose  of  the 
conduct  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  of  old,  who,  we 
read,  "  Oried  aloud  and  cut  themselves  after  their 
manner  with  hnives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
jp^hed  out  upon  them."  Anyhow  these  and 
other  like  amenities  of  the  Mohammedan  relii^on 
ehould.be  studied  by  thMe  atay-at-home  authors, 
who,  like  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  evolve  out  of  their 
own  inner  consciousQcse,  and  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  own  English  studies,  eulogies  upon  Islam, 
and  descant  at  length  upon  the  fancied  purity, 
beauty,  and  freedom  from  superstition  observame 
in  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 

At  the  end  of  about  half  an  hour  this  first  dis- 
gusting scene  of  the  "  religious  "  drama  of  Hus- 
sein closed,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  only  a 
little  less  revolting  than  the  first.  The  first  set 
of  Darweeshes  retired,  one  by  one,  to  a  chamber 
containing  a  tank — there,  as lunderstood, to  wash 
and  bind  up  their  wounds.  Their  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  court  was  immediately  taken  by 
another  and  still  more  numerous  troop  of  Dar- 
weeehee who  had  entered  the  house  after  them- 
selves. These  men  had  thwr  Iveasts  ban,  and 
many  were  stripped  to  the  waist  The  wild 
chant  i^tain  began,  and  the  ftnatiea,  working  them- 
selves up  to  a  fury  of  exdtemeat  and  caUiog 
with  loud  shouts  on  the  name  of  Hussein, 
violently  thumped  their  naked  breasts  in  unison 
with  their  right  hands,  until  the  sound  teeembled 
repeated  cracks  of  thunder.  Others,  armed  with 
whips,  whose  many  thongs  were  shod  with  iron, 
violently  scoured  their  own  backs,  until  they 
became  masses  of  bloody  and  discoloured  raws. 
This  ceremony,  I  am  informed,  typifies  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  performers  to  undergo  death  in  the 

Jtlace  of  Hussein.  On  a  similar  occasion  in  a 
brmer  year'  Mr.  Roland  Michell  saw  a  live  ram 
tethered  at  the  door,  and  everyone  on  entering 
made  a  slash  at  it  with  his  weapon  until  the  un- 
happy animal  was  hacked  to  pieces.  My  hosts 
expected  the  anival  of  a  nun  on  this  occamon 
also,  but  for  some  reason  it  cUd  not  appear.  The 
ceremonies  already  described  oecumed  so  long  a 
time  that  the  usual  recitation  of  the  aoeouiit  of 
the  death  of  Hussdn  was  postponed  until  the 
following  evening.  The  Persiana  era  said  to 
evince  extxeme  gnef  on  the  occasion. 

Gbxvilxx  J.  Ohbub. 
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Ptj/tieal  Seittue  and  VhSctophy. 
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BCKHARD,  O.  Beltrligesttr  Aiwtoiiito  a.  PhralokiBle.  8.B1 
S.  Hie.  Otesen :  Both.  4  M. 

OauBBR,  W,  BeolMchtnngen  ms  der  mewchllchen  n.  tot- 
^dClMDdHi  Anotomfe.    1.  Eft.     BerUn:  HlnchnlJ. 

Luso.  L.  Lk  science  poalttTe  et  !&  mUnphyilqiw.  PkIi: 

Ovrmer  Baitlitre,  I  fr.  AD  o. 
KuKHniaimi,  P.  OetfologlB  st  mjoloflo  da  Te^oilliB  niil-  { 
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Baflllin.  Ttr.Wc. 

Philology, 

FinKiQim.  E.  IiuorlpUou  iDMltes  dn  pa^  doB  UarM.  Faiij : 

Thorin,   1  fr.  BO  c. 
EbLuiNQ,  B,    Die  nordltche  u.  die  entilieche  Vasion  itr 

Triatan  Soge.   1.  Thl.   Triatnuni  MKa  ok  liondu.  Btil- 

bronn :  Heaninger.   13  M. 
EoscHWm,  E.  8  Baorbeicuiigen  d.  anrranztidsaben  Q«dlebb 
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Berlfn  :  Hajrer  &  Uttllar.  1  H.  30  Ft. 
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CORSBSPONDENCS, 

THB  LZIBBABT  COHaBVB  OF  1879. 

8  Carlton  Chamben,  Begent  Stnrt,  T. : 
Jan.  31, 18T». 

The  International  Congress  of  Men  of  Letten, 
which  held  its  meetings  in  Paris  last  June,  hsrio^ 
hy  formal  resolution  founded  the  Intenutioiul 
Literary  A^ociataon,  entrusted  to  the  new  wcietT 
the  duty  of  calling  together  a  congress  of  mai  of 
letters  of  all  nations,  in  London,  in  June  1S70. 

The  task  of  making  all  necessarv  airaiigeniaits 
for  this  congress,  and  of  inviting  English  mon  oi 
letters  to  ti^  part  in  it,  has  been  confided  to  nUi 
as  one  of  ^eir  body,  by  the  executive  coanntteL 
I  should  remark  that  the  International  Utnuy 
Association,  which  haa  its  head-quarters  in  Fw^i 
and  is  preuded  over  by  Vietor  Hugo,  induw 
already  among  its  members: — Bdmond  Aboat 
(Idle  President  of  the  Soci^td  des  Oens  de  LetU» 

France),  Berthold  Auerbach,  Gieorge  BancroR, 
Emilio  Oastehtr,  Emmanuel  C^onzalds,  Mtun 
Macchi,  Jose  de  SUva  Mendte  Leal  (the  Foit<i- 
guese  Minister  in  Paris),  JobanneaWordmannl^PK' 
sident  of  La  Concordia,  the  Austrian  literwy  Booety) 
Jules  Simon,  Baron  Taylor,  Torres  Oaicedo,  Iran 
Toorgdnefi",  De  Laveleye,  Louie  Figuier,  G.  Hwh- 
ette.  Hector  Malot,  Jules  Lermina,  Louis  E»u»- 
bonne,  Frederic  Thomas,  Pierre  Zaccone,  and  mwy 
others.  The  United  States,  Brazil,  GermaiiT, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  HoUand,  Russia  and  PolsWj 
and  Switzerland,  are  already  adopting  uMBSoies 
in  order  to  be  worthily  represented  in  the  A*»- 
ciation,  and  have  sent  in  first  liata  of  adheii^ 
The  Asaomatian  ia  in  eouxse  of  consolidatioD  uintf 
the  care  of  a  zealous  executive ;  and  is  prepuii^ 
to  present  to  the  Congress  in  Juneneitavw" 
em^dved  scheme  of  international  literary  d»- 
chinery,  devised  to  protect  the  righta  of  wtuon 
alt  over  the  world,  and  to  create  a  general  ^ 

F^details  of  the  wo]^  done,  and  to  In  doB>i 
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mAM  JfvuvL..  W.  ttw  ■Bu^Mm  of  thd  AaiopUtioo, 
*  fUsq  I  NutU  be  luppy  .to  ftddiHs  to 

«^  ■aowiifDiiJBat— briap  •  mm  of  Istton  or. 

I-  «a  «bo  ■pB^Nured  to  ncwre  the  namea  of 
Briauh  uidKVB  or  jounulists  who  tokj  wish  to , 
jtim  tiiA  AjBBodatioD,  and  to  asaiat  in  recehrinK  the 
fm»  kUrm  from  all  parta  of  Eorope  who  luTe 
fmBDsad  to  attend  the  C<Hig»aa  of  1678.  I  muat 
remiBat  that  all  prdiminazy  oommimicatioiia  may 
k*     lattai  onlj.         Blaitohabii  Jhbbold. 


m  BDSMUI  ACT  BDBHWOBIH  SLOBBBB. 

lABdon ;  IwaiaaTf  n,  ISTS. 

I  laam  ftum  Ftof.  Skeat  tiiat  I  waa  mistaken 
w  flttABthi^  to  Dr.  Mumj  the  diaeorery  that 
tha  iMft  thsaa  Roahwoith  goapela  were  copied 
ftoa  tba  Oudiam  text:  thu  was  Prof.  Sheat'a 
own  ^nOTeiy.    What  Br.  Murray  diacovered 
«aa  Aat  the  two  AtSS.  are  independent  through- 
Mt  IbtAeiwi   By  a  angular  chance,  each  aeema 
at  int  to  hftVB  been  inonmt  of  the  ^bcts  on 
wbiA  the  other  baaed  hie  conclauon,  for  Prof. 
Oeat  uaomed  (I  believe;)  at  first  that  all  the 
fiosh worth  goapela  are  copies  of  Durham,  on  the 
struigth  of  hia  editorial  acquaintance  with  the 
kit  thiaa,  while  Dr.  Murray  started  with  the 
monte  aasomption,  that  they  are  all  independent. 
Im  merit  «f  httrisg  deared  up  the  relatione  h&- 
tvBCD     two  tflKta  bakmgSf  therefore,  jointly  to 
boAaehoiaMi.  ^hbx  Svzkt. 


m  BtSeX  ON  BUSBAGE. 
Garden  Home,  Clement's  Inn.  W.O. :  Janoaiy  SI,  1B79. 

Ai  tiie  Utarary  history  of  the  pretended  Elegy 
m  Borbage  the  actor  seems  never  to  hare  received 
the  strict  examination  which  haa  been  bestowed 
upon  the  "  Perkins "  folio,  and  the  "  Egertoa  " 
and  **  Dolwich  College "  Papers,  it  is  perhaps 
vorth  wUle  to  add  to  my  reply  to  Mr.  Fumivall 
a  nota  briefly  summarieiDg — tox  I  cannot  expect 
yoo  to  find  t^ace  for  detaila — the  results  of  a 
closer  enquiry  into  this  eurioua  aubjeet   I  find  to 
my  nrpnae  tha^  over  and  above  the  copy  pub- 
iiued  by  ill.  Haslewood  in  the  Qentlenum't 
X^asau  ia  1826,  Mr.  Collier  has  auccessively  re- 
fered  to^  or  paUiished  entire  or  in  part,  four  if 
not  five  varying  copies  of  this  poem,  as  may  be 
seen  on  reference  to  his  JSiatory  of  EngUah 
Ihvmaie  ibefry,  1831 ;   his  Nsvi  Particuiani, 
l!$36;  and  bis  Memories  of  the  Pnnc^al  Actors 
m  Shakuiareg  Plays,  1848.     I   find  also  that 
daring  this  process  the  "  elegy  ^  has  increased  in 
interest  and  importance  from  the  comparatively 
eoloorleis  vendon  in  eighty-two  linds,  puolishedin 
1^5,  to  the  final  poem,  full  of  names  and  striking 
■llnsioiu,  and  extending  to  124  lines.  That  a  manu- 
Kript  so  dee^y  intareating  to  students  of  Shak- 
t^en  and  of  the  hiatoiy  of  the  stage  should  have 
lemained  nnpuUiahed  fat  upwarda  of  two  ceatu- 
riet^  and  aboold  sveo  have  escaped  the  indefatigable 
ennooty  of  Reed,  Steeven^  and  Malone,  is  suffi- 
ciently remarkable^  but  if  during  all  this  time 
Sve  or  six  TSirions  have  been  preserved,  the  ihct 
seema  aearcely  leas  than  miracnlous.   The  marvel, 
howenr,  does  not  end  here,  for  these  five  or  six 
eopiaa  Vfiff  not  only  to  have  come  to  light  within 
a  lisw  jeazB  aaa  aftw  the  other  in  the  strict  order 
vi  their  interest  and  importance,  but  to  have  been 
aD  diacovarwi  by  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Haalewood 
ad  Mr.  Hebar — ^the  latter  being,  I  presmne,  Mr. 
Bichard  Heber,  son  of  the  famous  Biahop  Heber. 
Ibaae  *re^  at  least,  the  gentlsmen  wiiom  Mr. 
CoUier  naaea  aa  having  been  in  posaesaion  of  the 
■Mdaerivta,   On  one  oceaeion,  as  I  have  already 
Mid,  SIr.lIaalewood  waa  actually  living  when  Mr. 
CdlUer  puWdy  referred  to  him  as  having  dis- 
eovsred  **aootliar  copy,"  and  this  copy  certainly 
contained  th«  r^erencea  to  '*  Hamlet,  &a,"  which 
Dr.  iiigl«by  and  Mr.  Fumivall  regard  as  un- 
^neationaWy  ibiged;  on  all  othar  oecawma  tite 
tefai—CM  am  to  dead  men,  vhoas  rihnoa  can- 


not be  bel4  tq  have  relieved  Mr.  0<^er.  from 
pereonal  rBW<Wlnlit7,in  t^  mai^ter.  Mr.  £Me- 
wood  and  Mr.  Heber  were  intimate  fiimd^  and 
members  of  the  "  Roxbu^be  Gliib  **  &mous  for , 
jocularity  and  good  feUoirahip.  It  is  just  po*> 
sible  that  tbeee  gentlemen  may  have  conspired 
to  play  an  ingenious  hoax  upon  Mr.  Oollier,  > 
though  aa  they  were  both  ardent  collectors  of 
books  and  manuacripts  they  may  of  course  have 
been  themselves  imposed  upon.  It  is  natural  to 
enquire  where  are  theae  five  or  six  originals  P  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  do 
evidence  of  their  having  ever  existed  except  what 
is  derived  from  Mr.  OMlier's  references  and  Mr. 
Haslewood'fl  communication  to  the  Qenttmem's 
Magtadne.  That  the  entire  poem  is  spurious  I 
am  reluctantly  eompelled  to  say  that  I  nave  not 
the  alighteat  doubt.  Mot  Thomas. 


PAIXrCK  CARET  AND  HIS  FOSUS. 

Wait  Hwkney  Beotory,  Stoke  Newlugton,  N. : 
Jannuy  IS,  1879, 

Tour  correspondent,  "Mr.  Dowden,  enquires 
whether  Mrs.  Tomkins,  for  whom  Patrick  Oarey 
wrote  his  poems,  was  Waller^  sister. 

I  can  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
Lucy  Tomkins,  bom  1610,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Uvedale,  of  Wickham,  county  of  Hants, 
by  hb  first  wife,  Anne,  d&uf^hter  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
lEldmand  Oarey  (third  surviving  son  of  the  first 
Lord  HuQsdon).  She  married  in  1648,  for  her 
second  husbaad  (being  then  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Neale,  of  Wamfbrd),  Thomas  Tomkins,  of  Mon- 
nington,  Herefordshiie,  who  was  knighted  in  1661 
for  the  services  he  bftd  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
the  king. 

Patrick  Carey  (or  Cary)  waa  the  youngest  son 
of  the  first  Lord  f'alkland,  and  was  horn  in  Ireland 
during  his  father's  vice-royalty.  He  waa  brought 
up  by  his  mother  as  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
became  a  monk  at  Douay.  Evelyn  met  him  at 
Some  in  1644,  and  styles  him  "  a  witty  young 
priest,  who  afterwards  came  over  to  our  Ohureh.^ 
His  poems  were  written  from  Waniford  in  1661, 
where  he  soema  to  have  been  stimt^  with  his 
sister  Victoria,  the  aeoond  wife  of  Sir  William 
Uvedale.  About  the  same  time  he  married  Sir 
William's  niece,  Susan  Uvedale,  and  had  1^  her 
several  children.  These  particulars  are  necessary, 
as  the  peeragaa  are  either  silent  or  in  error  on  toe 
subject.  Okarlbs  J.  Bobihbov. 


Apponranim  fob  nax  mxK* 

3CONDAT,  Jan.  27.— «  fjl  London  Initltntlon :  "Hoaltfa  «ad 
Bacrefttlon,"  IL,  br  Dr.  B.  V.  Blohaidnn, 

7  p.m.  AotnktfeB. 

8  r.v.  Sooletr  at  Arta :  **  Mrthomrtiail  UMtnaneDta,"  TL, 

b;  W.  Hattten  WOUuiu. 
B  P.H.  Britdah  Aroblteote. 

8J0FJI.  CtaMT^pblcia:  "TheBoid  tolter,"  br  HMot^ 

G«B.  Sli  HeniT  0.  BawUuon ;  "  Tka  nout  Omoow 

of  tbe  Lomr  Oxna." 
TOVDAT,  Ju.  S8.— 8  P.1L  Boyal  InotitoUon  :  "  Anbsal  I>». 

Tdopment,''  by  Prof.  ScfaUfer. 
8  VM.  Anthropologloal  Inatitnle  :  Analvenuy. 
8  PJL  Ctrll  BDgtneen :  DteouMkm  on  "  The  bast  Hmus  o( 

devekntng  new  Coantriw  bj  Kailffv;"  "TheOe^ 

Img  Wftter  Bapply,"  by  B.  Dobton ;  **  Tbe  Seadbnnt 

WaMc  aoppty,"  by  J.  Brady. 
WXDnSDAT,  Jmn.  99.— 8  F.H.  Boelstr  of  Art* ;  «  Thi  DifM. 

bntlon  of  DUmm  popnUrlf  ooniidaradi"  br  A.  HstI- 

land. 

Tkubsdat,  Ju.  80.— 8  P.1I.  Boyal  JuMtntlOa :  <•  HtooMo 

Ind  action,"  by  J.  H.  Qot^aa. 
T  P.M.  London  Instltotlon  :  "  MeAnfng  and  Origin  of 

o(  Natora,"  by  Six  Bdmund  Beckett. 
8p.K.  Soelety  of  Arta:  "Qas  Illumination,"  by  Dr.  W. 

WnDaoe. 

8.aO  P.M.  Boyal :  "  BIMet  ot  B«at  on  tbe  IH-IodUe  of 
Hetrcuiy  Eg  I„"  by  a.  F.  BodwdL  and  H.  H.  BUtr ; 
"Comparison  ot  thaTariatlona  of  tbe  dlornal  Bange 
of  Uagnetlo  DeaUuatien  aa  r«arded  at  tbaOfaaarra. 
terioa  ot  Kcw  and  Xrorandram,"  by  B.  Sumurt  and 
Korlsatm>  Hlnoka;  "Determination  of  the  Bate  of 
yiimtlon  of  Toning- Forka,"  by  H.  UcLeod  and  Llent. 
0. 8.  Olarke ;  "  Cdtain  Mcana  ot  meaaaring  and  rsgn- 
lating  Blaodical  Cuirsnta,"  Iv  C.  W.  SUBaeaa. 

Fbidat,  Jan.  Si.— 8  p.m.  8oclety  ot  Arta  :  "  Qoest  and  Barly 
Bnropean  Settlement  of  India,"  bT  Dr.  G.  Btrdwood. 
S  F.IL  Boqral  Inatitntion : "  Ziogleof  Anfltltaetoml  Dedgn," 
by  H.  R.  Btatham. 

8ATUBDAT,  Feb.  1.— 8  VM.  Bojal  InatitaUoo :  "  Bqittllaa 


6CIEN0E. 

BhtMitiM  of  i^nomtc.'  &&  Introdnetion  to 
'  tbe  Stodv  of  Motion  and  Bert  i&  Sblid 
-  a&d  Fluid  Bodies.  -  By  W.  K;  Clifford^ 

F.B.S.     Part   L   SWntttio.  (Uac^ 

niUan.) 

Wb  had  hoped  to  notice  Prof.  Clifford*^ 
work  in  its  entirety,  and  not  menly  to  pat 
together  a  few  remarks  upon  this  First  Part. 
To  anyone  who  has  had  ihe  pleasure  of 
bearing  the  author  lecture,  or  even  speak 
imprompta,  on  mathematical  subjects,  **it 
goes  withoat  saying  *'  that  what  he  has 
written  in  the  book  before  ns  is  most 
clearly  and  fbUc^toaB^r  pat.  Though  w& 
have  but  a  portion  of  a  great  work,  still 
it  ia  much  more  than  a  mere  torso,  and 
it  is  obvious  to  the  expert  \rhat '  are  the- 
lines  on  which  the  work  would  be  com- 
pleted. We  have  heard  moch  of  trhat  ift 
here  given,  more  or  less  dearly  entinciated 
in  papers,  or  in  observations  upon  papers,, 
read  before  the  Mathemi^ical  Society,  or  in 
lectures,  and  reports  of  lectures,  to  stndenta 
and  others  at  University  College.  These- 
foretastes  had  inspired  us,  aa  well  as  very- 
many  others,  with  a  great  desire  to  have- 
some  permanent  record  of  Prof.  Clifford'a 
views.  Profs.  Thomson  and  Tait  in  their 
(as  yet)  single  volnme  inangnrated  a  new 
treatment  of  dynamical  subjects ;  but  their 
work  is  suited  only  for  snob  giants  as  them- 
selves— at  any  rate,  ordinary  students  can- 
not  use  it  in  its  unadulterated  form.  Prof. 
Clifford,  then — an  intellectnat  giant  him. 
self,  and  one  of  the  three  mighties — haa 
oonfenred  a  {p«at  bocm,  in  taming  not  (miy 
his  own  originality,  but  also  his  powen  of 
aarimilation  of  what  haa  heea  discovered 
by  others,  to  the  production  of  an  ele- 
mentary work  abreast  of  the  most  recent 
researches.  Outwardly,  his  book  is  like 
the  common  run  of  Cambridge  text-books ;. 
inwardly, "  quantum  mutatus  ab  illis.*'  Ther& 
is  not  a  single  numbered  paragraph  (thia 
will  indicate  how  little  the  author  cites  him- 
self), nor  are  there  the  nicely  labelled  and 
detached  propositions  prepared  ready  to  the 
student's  himd  for  the  Tripos  Examination. 
Its  vitality  is  inspired  by  Quaternion  pro- 
cesses ;  yet  there  is  not  a  whisper  through- 
out its  length  of  such  a  name,  so  that  a 
reader  innocent  of  such  studies  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  vhen  he  has  perused  thft 
book,  that  he  has  been  listening  to  Quater- 
nion language  throughout.  There  are  other 
surprises  in  store  for  him.  One  says,  "I 
see  a  hand  you  cannot  see."  Of  Prof. 
Clifford  it  may  be  said  that  he  sees 

"  Boand  him  w-dimensioned  space. 
With  whiriing  vectors  in  it.  .  .  . 
....  He  can  imagine  points 
Where  ptmits  can  never  be, 
And  eiraes  at  infinity 
Cad  measure,  touch,  and  bm." 

In  the  writer's  own  words,  we  learn  that — 

"The  science  which  teaches  how  to  describe  a 
motion  accurately, and  how  to  compound  different 
motions  together,  is  called  Kinematic  {ttivqfMf 
*  motion  *).  We  may  conveniently  reckon  three 
brandiflB  of  it,  namely — 

r  Point!  or  Fartioles  (Tisnslatjona) 
Kinematic  of<  Rigid  Bodies  (notations  and  Twists) 

l.£Ustic  Bodies  (Strains)." 

We  will  briefly  indicate  the  oontents :  % 
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faller  statement  (of  the  limited  length  to 
wMoh  we-cftn  go)  would  mar  the  presentment 
of  the  aafchor's  matter,  and  be  nnintalligible 
to  the  general  reader ;  and  a  short  statement 
will  be  saffioient  to  direct  the  attention  of 
any  interested  in  the  sabject,  who  have  not 
jet  possessed  themselres  of  a  copy,  to  the 
work. 

We  have  three  books,  corresponding  to 
the  triple  divisioa  above  given  of  Kine- 
matio.  In  the  First  Book  are  three  chapters, 
on  Steps  (inolnding  nniform  rectilinear, 
uniform  oircolar,  and  Harmonic  Motion, 
Projection ;  then  elliptic,  and  compound 
Harmonic  Motion  :  tbis  first  chapter,  besides 
its  Qnateraion  processes,  has  mnoh  that  is 
nsefol  for  sohool  teaching.  In  the  next 
chapter  also  are  some  nice  elementary 
|>i6ces)  :  on  Velocities  (the  author  goes  fnlly 
into  tangents,  velocities  nniform  and  vari- 
able, gives  a  slight  sketch  of  fluxions,  and 
applies  them  to  acceleration  tangential  and 
normal,  curvature,  logaritbmio  motion — "  a 
point  is  said  to  have  logarithmic  motion  on  a 
straight  lioe  when  its  distance  from  a  fixed 
point  on  the  line  is  equally  multiplied  in 
equal  times  ;  "  tbis  leads  to  an  excursus  on 
Series,  particularly  the  exponential  series, 
and  the  logarithmic  spiral,  and  here  the 
student  is  introduced  to  some  applications 
of  complex  numbers).  Chapter  III.  treats  of 
moments  (and  we  have  more  Quaternions), 
of  related  carves,  of  elliptic  motions,  and 
several  general  theorems  bearing  on  central 
orbits. 

The  Second  Book,  in  three  chapters, 
treats  of  spins  and  twists,  their  composition 
and  resolution,  of  the  complex  of  a  screw 
■(Dr.  Ball's  nomenclature  is  here  and  else- 
where adopted),  of  the  cylindroid,  of  the 
rolling  of  centrodes,  and  allied  matters.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  such  special  problems 
as  three-bar  motion  (with  Messrs.  S. 
Hoberts'  and  Gayley's  theorems),  and 
cycloidal  curves. 

The  Third  Book  is  devoted  to  Strain, 
steps,  including  their  composition,  the  special 
case  of  a  $hear,  the  general  strain  of  a  solid 
(properties  of  the  ellipsoid  and  hyperboloid), 
the  displacement  qoadrio,  and  a  varying 
strain.  The  lost  chapter,  on  Strain-velocities, 
indndes  aoconnts  of  such  matters  as  a  homo- 
geneous (and  a  non-homogeneous)  strain- 
Sux,  circulation,  flow  and  vortex  lines,  equi. 
potential  surface,  squirts,  whirls,  and  vortices. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  writer  uses  a  number 
of  what  have  been  styled  "  new-fangled 
terms :  "  our  feeliog  is,  that,  if  th^  are  not 
always  suggestive  of  the  things  for  which 
they  stand,  they  are  short,  and  in  many 
cases  save  the  nse  of  a  mnltitude  of  words ; 
if  they  are  not  the  best  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  always  open  to  cavillers  to  invent  more 
«xpres8ivo  ones.  A  wide  range  is  manifestly 
'  included  in  the  volame,  and  yet  eaoh  part 
eeems  natarally  to  succeed  what  precedes  it, 
and  few  words  seem  to  be  used  nnnacessarily. 
There  is  another  feature  by  whiob  the  preamt 
work  may  be  diagnosed  from  kindred  text, 
books — viz.,  that  there  are  no  problems  for 
exercise  ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  of 
the  present  being  an  instalment  of  a  greater 
work.  The  revision  of  *' proof"  seems  to 
have  been  most  carefully  done.  The  follow, 
ing  are  the  only  slips  we  have  remarked : — 
Page      13,  read  cos  («i— O ;  F^gB  51, 15, 


for  p  read  p ;  page  103,  6,  read  an' ;  page 
131,  26,  for  ^  read  ^ ;  page  132,  3,  for  cos  6 
read  cot  0,  6.  P— twice  before  h. 

B.  T(TO£EB. 


aCISNCB  NOTES. 


Tanptrature  of  Jlfarmim  Dtiuitif  of  JHatiiltd 
WaUrmd  <Snh  ^at«r.— The  temperature  of  the 
maximam  density  of  distilled  water  has  heen  de- 
termined by  a  number  of  distinguished  experi- 
menters— e.ff.f  by  Despretz,  HatlatrSm,  Plucker, 
Erm&D,  Kara  tea,  Exnn,  Joule  and  Playfair — and 
values  in  fair  tfmsment  with  each  other  obtained. 
Br.  Leonhwd  Weber  (BeibliUtar  za  dm  Ammlen 
d«r  Phytik  und  C^emte,  it.,  p.  696)  has  redeter- 
mined the  value  of  thie  constant,  as  well  as  the 
temperature  of  maximum  density  of  various  speci- 
mens of  sea-water,  employing  for  the  purpose  several 
different  methods.  By  a  modification  of  the 
method  of  Kxner,  iu  which  a  thermoelectric  ar- 
rangement was  used,  Weber  found  the  tempera- 
tare  of  maximum  density  of  distilled  water  to  be 
4'''090.,a8Eoppand  Roseettialsofound.  Henext 
used  Karsten's  method,  in  which  the  velocity  of 
cooling  or  warmit^  of  a  vessd  filled  with  water  is 
observed,  and  hence  obtained  the Talue<=4^140. 
Lastly,  the  hydrodynamic  method  of  Joule  and 
Playniir  was  employed,  a  method  bo  sensitive  that 
difierences  of  density  leas  than  a  miltiooth  were 
recognised  hr  it.  Thia  gave  as  the  mean  of 
many  ezperitnents  t  =  4°-08.  Sen-water  of  specific 
gravity  1*006,  and  containing  0'79  per  cent,  of 
salt,  was  found  to  have  its  maximum  density  at 
2*-30,  2"'51,  and  2*'43  respectively  by  the  three 
methods  above  mentioned.  Another  specimen  of 
sea-water  from  Kiel  harbour,  with  specific  gravity 
1*01356  and  1'77  per  cent,  of  salt,  had  its  tempe- 
rature of  maximum  deneit;  at  0°-46  O.  For  a 
solution  of  common  salt  containing  1-77  percent. 
Karsten  found  the  temperature  of  maximum  density 
to  he  -if  5. 

Sj^ijic  Hent  of  Gallium. — The  specific  heat  of 
gallium  has  been  determined  by  M.  Berthelot 
(Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phyt.,  xv.,  p.  242,  1878) 
from  a  specimen,  weijrhiag  34  grammes,  prepared 
by  M.  Lecoq  de  BoiAbaudnin.  Gallium  fuses  at 
SCf  0. ;  hut  may  he  kept  liquid,  in  the  state  of 
supwfuBiou,  down  to  near  zero.  M.  B^rthelot 
was  thus  aUe  to  determine  the  sp«rifle  heat  of 
the  metal  both  in  the  solid  and  liqtud  condition, 
and  at  nearly  the  same  temiieratnres.  The  mean 
value  obtained  for  the  liquid  between  the  tempe- 
ratures 10°  and  lOff"  was  0-0802,  and  for  the  solid 
between  the  temperatures  12°  and  2^",  O-O70. 
The  heat  of  fusion  was  found  to  be  19-11  units, 
and  remained  sensibly  the  same  for  every  tempe- 
rature between  30°  and  zero,  on  sccount  of  the 
specific  heats  of  the  liquid  and  the  solid  being 
nearly  identical.  The  atomic  weight  of  gallium 
being,  according  to  the  determinaUon  of  M.  Lecoq 
de  Boishaudran,  60  9,  its  atomic  heat  in  the  liquid 
state  is  equal  to  6  69,  and  in  the  solid  state  to 
6-62,  numbers  which  do  not  greatly  differ  item 
the  corresponding  ones  for  slnminium  (6'63)  and 
for  glucinum  (6'64). 

On  the  Excitation  of  Eln^ricity  at  the  Contact 
of  Solidi  and  Oaus. — In  a  paper  on  this  su^ect 
inWiedenumn'a  AnnaUn  (v.,  p.  1 ;  see  PhU.  Mag., 
January)  Prof.  Beetz  gives  an  account  of  experi- 
ments he  has  recently  made  on  the  above  subject. 
He  not  only  examined  the  cause  of  the  electro- 
motive force  in  Grove's  gas*battery,  in  which  we 
have  oxvgen  and  hydrogen  in  contact  with  phrti- 
nnm  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  extended  his 
enquiries  to  other  metals  and  other  gases — e.g., 
chlorine,  carbonic  oxide,  ethylene,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  He  maintains  that,  strictly  speaking, 
we  never  have  to  do  with  electromotive  force  of 
gases:  but  either  with  tension-differences  called 
forth  bv  conducting  liquids  of  different  kinds,  or 
with  alterations  of  metals  by  gases  which  have 


lost  thur  gaseous  state  by  oceluaion  in,  or  ooodea. 
sation  on  the  snrface  of,  metals ;  for  so  sctaiify 
ooherent  layer  of  gas  that  covered  a  metallic  con- 
ductor would  surely  insulate  it  the  oondnct 
ing  liquid.  Gaugam  advocated  the  view  that  ^ 
electromotive  force  of  the  gas-battery  is  to  be  it. 
tributed  solely  to  the  chemical  affinity  with  vrhich 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  and  the  hydrogen  coih 
deoaed  by  the  platinum  act  on  one  another.  Since, 
however,  other  gases  act  as  electromotors,  th^ 
proposition  must  be  generalised  thus: — A  pt 
acts  as  an  electromotor  through  combining,  under 
a  catalytic  co-operation  of  the  platinum,  with  cm 
of  the  elements  of  the  water.  Prof.  Bestz  shon 
by  a  veiy  interesting  experiment  that  (he  sbm 
propoution  is  untenable  for  chlorine. 

Radiometric  Phenomeiia  in  Liqiadt.—la  oida 
to  show  that  radiometric  movements  are  poanlik 
in  liquids,  it  is  only  necessary,  aecoraisfr  to 
Bergner  (  Wiedemann'*  Annalen,  iii.,  p.  317),  to 
suspend  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  a  disc  of  mica 
blackened  on  one  side  and  jnlded  on  the  otku. 
Under  the  influence  f^t^  feeme  souios  of  heat-t 
candle,  for  example— the  cUso  is  first  atttaeted,  tkea 
sharply  replied.  The  repulsion  is  immedista,  ud 
at  the  same  time  very  enei^tic,  if  snaUght  61b 
on  the  apparatus.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  m 
chosen  from  the  fitmlity  with  whidi  heat  trip 
.versss  it,  and  slso  because  of  the  great  molnli^  cf 
its  particles.  In  watw,  although  the  pbenomai 
are  equally  pxodnesd,  they  take  pUca  mon 
dowly. 

Meamremmt  of  the  Fe2M%  ef  Smind.~}l. 
Kchat  (Journal  de  P&yiique,  Vli^  S30)  desenbei 
a  simple  and  ingenious  arraagemoit  for  eibibit- 
ing  and  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  propagitiaD 
of  sound  in  air  and  other  gases.  A  turn  ibont 
ten  metres  long,  made  of  tin  plate,  is  bentiothal 
its  extremities  A  and  B  are  near  together.  The 
end  A  is  closed  by  an  india-rubber  membrKDe; 
the  end  B  carries  a  cork  with  a  glass  tube  through 
it,  which  communicates  by  means  of  wi  india- 
rubber  tube  of  a  certain  length  with  s  Marey's 
manometric  capsule.  Close  to  the  extremity  A  the 
tin  tube  is  pierced  by  en  opening,  which,  throug'' 
a  second  india-rubber  tube  of  the  same  length  » 
the  first,  communicates  with  another  oMDODetnc 
capsule.  These  capsules  are  arranged  in  front  of 
a  bUckensd  eyUnder,so  that  the  eztmnuiMof 
thdr  levers  rest  upon  the  same  generating  m- 
Ohm  by  these  a  tuning-fork,  making  a  bm^Rii 
vibrntions  per  second,  is  placed,  and  inscribea  itt 
vibrations  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  naw- 
metric  capsules.  The  experiment  being  so  arruig^ 
a  alight  shock  is  given  by  the  hand  to  the  niEin- 
brane  A,  the  blackened  cylinder  meantime  beiW 
turned.  The  capsules  register  the  point  of  defW- 
ture  and  the  point  of  arrival,  while  thetumn?- 
fork  gives  the  time.  In  this  way  the  velocity 
sound  in  air  was  found  by  ii.  Bichat  to  » 
333  3  mfetres  per  second.  By  means  of  two  tin 
tubes,  phuied  one  above  the  other,  wa  may  in« 
single  experiment  demonstrate  the  diBawoce  oj 
the  velocities  of  sound  m  air  and  in  JjJiJ^^fj 
but  it  is  difficult,  in  conseqnence 
through  the  induirrubber,  to  keep  the  tube  tiiu» 
pure  hydrogen, 

A  New  Phenomenon  in  Statical  ^f*^'^'^ 
M.  Duter  has  shown  (see  AoadMT,  ^i^^^.rl 
1878)  that  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  charged  ertw^ 
with  positive  or  negative  electricity  its 
volume  increases.    The  effiict  was  ob^f* 
means  of  a  Leyden  jar  in  the  form  of  a 
long  tube  attached  to  its  neck,  eontaininfr 
which  ssTYed  ss  the  inner  armature.  M. 
who  observed  the  phenomenon  many  7?*??  ^4 
and  attributed  it  to  a  oontractioB 
appearing   still   to  maintain   bis  e^pj^v^ 
(CoiT^ea  Hmdui,  IxxxviL,  p.  867),  »-  ff.'^^^ 
made  public  his  further  experiments,  ''^iMi 
no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  view  ia»  ^ 
gUss  of  the  jar  really  expands  C^^^'fi^JTot 
lixxvii.,  p.  960).    According  to  tl^jSi » 
elasticity,  the  effect  of  an  inWmsl  piw" 
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kflow  mhera  U  in  the  invenw  nl4o  of  its  thick- 
atm.  M.  DutM-  had,  tfaerefora,  three  flaaks  made 
ths  Mme  Tdame,  but  of  thickneuea  4  mm., 
O^nuL.  and  0-5  mm.  xespectiTdj.  They  weie 
filled  with  «at«r  and  amioped  by  tinfoil.  £aeh 
CBfTied  ft  e^iillarj  thermometer  tobe  in  which  the 
rariatioiiB  of  ^e  height  of  liquid  Berred  to 
measure  the  changes  in  volume  dae  to  electrifica- 
tion.   He  found  that  these  changes  were  imper- 
eeptiUe  in  the  thick  flakk,  very  maiked  in  the 
fta«k  of  mean  thicbieas,  and  rose  to  thirty  mUli- 
niecxes  in  the  thinnest.   The  Tariations  in  volume 
wisn  wtrj  nearly  in  the  inrene  ratio  of  the  square 
Eoota  of  tJio  tihirlmrnnwi 


Uiiaihia  vattatrtx.  —  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Zaun  Society  (Botany),  December  31,  the  Rev. 
K.  Abbty,  ]f.A.,  givea  a  Taluahle  account  of  the 
ai^^mtory  of  this  fungus  and  a  statement  of  the 
edects  of  the  disease  which  it  causes  to  the  coffe&- 
piut.    Messrs.  BeifaW  and  Broome  described 
i6orJ.  CKrm.,  1860, p.  1167)  aformof  fractifiea- 
tm  of  Hiemiieia  Dattatrix,  but  Mr.  Abbsy  is  the 
dnt  who  has  aeiiously  enquired  into  its  life-hiatory. 
He  begins  hie  account  with  a  description  of  the 
foi^us  as  in  a  state  of  fructification.  This  fructifi- 
dtim  eonriata  ot  dosters  of  sporangia  situated 
•mr  the  stOBiata  of  the  leaf.   The  sporangia  are 
bone  om  tho  neA  of  a  sac  of  nlatively  huge  use 
(oeenpyii^  the  intercellular  space  directly.  beneatJi 
the  stomatic  opening),  from  the  under  sur&oe  of 
«ludi  the  mycelial  ^phae  extend  into  the  leaf. 
He  vhob  ^ingua  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
IteapsomaH  from  Sumatra,  Mr.  Abbay  found  a 
«nee  <^  trao^iarent  bodies  resembting  the  barren 
cjsta  "  in  Leeythm  and  Melamptora,  but  prolonged 
iDto  fine  tdbee  divided  towards  their  extremities 
braseptank  beyond  which  are  minute  particles 
of  led  gramlar  matter.   This  he  consid^  a 
teadency  to  the  growth  of  a  new  mycelium. 
These  "cysts"  are,  moreover,  attached  to  the 
Urge  eac,  the  stzucture  of  which  is  described  as 
veiy  indefinite.  The  sporangiA  possess  two  coats, 
the  Qatar  cm  p^llated.   What  the  author  de- 
seribesasa  Isige  semitransparent  masa  of  proto- 
fJura  in  the  iporangium  is  probably  a  drop  of  oil. 
*'  On  pluaqg'  the  sporaoges  in  a  drop  of  water  be- 
tmen  two  uips  of  glass  and  8ul;!ieeting  tlwm  to 
^^vndermUe  preasure  [!],  the  membrane  becomes 
raptoredjand  the  spores  make  their  escape."  The 
spores  an  of  various  sizes  and  occur  in  different 
aofflben  within  the  qtonngium,  and  are  also 
aUgbtly  papillated.   Enun  the  larger  the  author 
ku 

-Kama  to  believfl  th^  a  namber,  generally  about 
ua.  of  miDDte  ovoid  bodies  with  ft  transparsnt  Doclens, 
utnnely.Iilu  very  small  Eoospores,  except  that  they 
poK«5s  DO  power  of  motion,  are  expelled.  X  have 
norn  ol«cTrad  thsM  bodies  actually  inne  from  the 
lUge  tporo,  but  I  bare  seen  them  attached  to  the 
raptured  membnae  as  if  they  had  jost  been  ex- 
pelled." 

Mr.  Abbay  goes  on  to  describe  the  germination 
of  the  epoies  and  the  production  of  a  mvce- 
Jium,  certain  calls  of  which  are'  vaguely  descnbad 
poaaeenog  remarkable  properties.  He  also 
tietectad  on  the  mycelium  what  appeared  to  be 
"  the  antheridium  and  the  oogonium."  Thin 
•ecoont  of  the  life-history,  incom^te  as  it  is,  is 
arw  and  of  great  value.  Mr.  Abbav  deserves  the 
'janks  of  the  coflee-planters,  as  well  as  of  mycolo- 
sna,  for  so  patientiy  bringing  it  to  Ught.  It  is, 
aovevM-,  ai^Mrent  that  at  several  sta^  want  of 
•aowledge  of  the  methods  of  examination  has 
vTioady  manred  the  reaults,  as  in  the  expulsion 
•f  the  aporee  by  presson,  &c.  The  structure  of 
the  large  see  was,  nnlortunatdy,  not  investigated ; 
•ittd  the  diSealt  pmUem  of  ue  function  of  the 
**  cysts  "  nmaina  nnwdved.  That  they  were  found 
t-j  oeenr  only  on  Sumatra  specimens  naturally 
-ngguts  the  view  that  they  are  independent 
•r-/>tnUms  paxaaitie  on  the  MmiUia,  and  not  the 
"■--'innings  of  a  new  myeelimU|  as  Mr,  Abbay  is 
todiiiul  to  faeliere. 


Thb  English  Dialect  Sodety  has  published 
among  its  Glossaries  the  fint  part  of  a  Dictionary 
of  English  Plant  Names,  fay  Meaars.  James  Britten, 

F.  L.S.,  and  Robert  Holland.  The  intention  of 
the  authors  is  to  supplement  Dr.  Prior's  book  on 
7Ae  Poptdar  Namtt  cf  BritiiA  PlanU,  which  in- 
cludes chiefiy  the  rect^fnised  book-names,  by 
giving  those  names  which  are  in  the  months  of 
the  people.  In  addition  to  the  vernacular  names 
there  are  included  the  names  by  which  British 
plants  are  mentioned  in  the  works  of  the  older 
botanists,  many  of  which,  although  then  in 
actual  use,  are  now  altogether  discarded.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  such  a  work  are  ap- 
parent, and  it  must  have  required  considerable 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  authors  to  meet  them. 
The  misapplication  of  the  scientific  names  of 

Slants  serais  to  have  been  the  chief  one.  Mr. 
Iritten's  name  is,  however,  a  suifieient  guarantee 
that  these  have  been  skUfolly  enquired  into,  and 
placed  beyond  doubt  where  the  question  was  a 
botanical  one.  Of  the  dialectie  work  it  is  not 
for  08  to  speak  here.  We  hope  that  the  date  is  not 
distant  wnen  the  authors*  original  intention  of 
publishing  a  r4tum^  of  the  information  they  have 
collected  on  this  subject  will  be  carried  out.,  ^is 
part  of  the  Dictionaiy  reaches  to  the  end  of  F. 
The  next  part  may  be  expected  before  the  end  of 
tire  present  year. 

In  the  fint  number  of  the  ^mmcon  Quarteriy 
Microicopioal  Journal  there  are  "  Observations  on 
several  Forms  of  Saprolegnieae,"  by  F.  B.  Hine. 
Some  of  the  observations  have  been  made  already 
and  some  have  not.  The  figures  which  illustrate 
the  paper  are  very  careless.  The  greater  part  of  the 
materud  in  this  paper,  the  author  says,  is  taken 
from  his  thesis  for  the  dsgree  of  B.S. 

Teb  first  part  of  the  second  volnme  of  the 
Kryptogamen-Flora  van  Scklegim  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  oonti^s  the  Algaet  by  I^.  (war 
Kirchner. 

Db.  L.  Rapenhobsi  haa  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  Hodaigia,  and  is  sucoeedsd  by  Dr. 

G.  Winter. 


Tas  Italian  papers  record  the  death,  on  the 
6th  inat.,  at  Turin,  of  Prof.  Bartolomeo  Gaataldi. 
The  deceased  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  advocate, 
and  passed  successfully  through  the  usual  legal 
curriculum;  but  hia  inclination  to  the  study  of 
natural  science  led  him  to  become  the  companion 
and  friend  of  the  students  of  geology  and  palaeon- 
tology. He  vinted  Paris  in  1848,  and  remained 
there  for  some  years  studying  the  collections  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Sorbonne,  &c.  Among 
his  first  and  most  important  sdentiSc  labours  was 
his  demonstration  of  the  glacial  origin  of  the  mo- 
raine-hills which  enclose  some  of  the  great  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  especially  those  of  tlw  Dora  Baltea  and 
Dora  Riparia.  The  queation  of  a  greater  extension 
of  ice  in  remote  epochs  was  then  much  disputed 
b^  the  moat  distmguiahed  geologists  as  contra- 
dicting the  hypothesis  of  a  gradual  refrigeration 
of  the  earth.  Gastaldi,  by  pointing  out  the 
evidence  for  the  glacial  origin  of  La  Serra  and  of 
(he  other  heights  which  surround  the  valleys  that 
descend  from  Moot  Blanc,  Oer\-ino,  Monte  Rosa, 
and  Gran  Faradiso,  contributed  very  much  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  theory.  Several  illustrious 
geologists  who,  with  Uastaldi's  work  in  their 
hands,  came  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  hills 
described  by  him  were  compelled  at  length  to 
yirid  to  his  reasoning.  Gastatdi  was  an  excellent 
professor.  A  man  of  ^nius  and  of  large  views, 
vritii  a  warm  heart  and  vivid  foncy,  be  attracted  bis 
auditory  by  the  charms  of  the  science  which  he 
taught.  No  one  could  discourse  with  more  autho- 
rity and  effeot  of  the  geo1(^  of  those  Alps  at 
whose  Iset  he  had  studied  for  so  many  years.  He 
had  nndertaken  the  execution  of  a  geological  map 
of  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  and  devoted  aU  his  spaie 
time  to  this  great  work.  A  considerable  part  has 
already  been  completed  fay  Mm  with  the  aid  of 
bis  assistanti.    Gastaldi  was  one  of  the  chief 


founders  of  the  excellent  mvie  museum  of  Tnrin^ 
of  which  he  was  latterly  the  director. 

AocoRDTKG  to  the  Rutkki  Mir,  M.  Annchin,  who 
was  deputed  by  the  committee  of  management  of 
the  foFthcomii^  Moscow  anthropolo^tAl  exhibi- 
tion, has  had  an  interview  with  Herr  Eanitz,  the 
well-known  authority  on  sul^eets  connected  with 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  has  obtidned  fl»m  the 
latter  a  womise  of  conaperation.  Heir  Kanits  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  contribate  his  manuscript 
map  of  Bulgaria,  with  indicatbns  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  races,  his  drawings,  portnuts,  and  ethno- 
graphical collection.  He  expressed  at  the  same 
time  his  surprise  that  the  Russian  scientific 
societies  had  ignored  him,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Slavonic 
races.  Herr  Eanitz  has,  it  appears,  finished  the 
printing  of  the  third  volume  of  his  Bulfforia, 
and  proposes  adding  to  and  issuing  a  second  edition 
of  hu  JS&rviaf  and  of  the  first  volumes  of  Sulffana. 


PEILOMOT. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pt^es,  entitled  Klang 
und  I/auer  (Strsssburg ;  Triibner),  and  consisting 
mainly  of  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
various  Old  French  e's,  Prof,  ten  Brink  has  made 
a  very  au^^stive  and  often  valuable  contribution 
to  Romanic  phonology.    He  is  evidenUy,  how- 
ever, not  aware  that  the  history  and  rehttioDS  of 
quantity  and  quality  in  Late  Latin  and  Early  Old 
French,  and  the  treatment  of  Fnneh  dose  ud 
open  0  in  Ei^lish  borrowed  words,  were  discussed 
in  papers  read  before  the  Philological  Somety  in 
1876  by  H.  Nicol,  who  (as  may  he  partly  seen 
(torn  the  brief  reports  in  the  Aoanmr,  vol.  vii., 
pp.  433,  611^  antii^pated  many  of  his  conclusions 
on  these  subjects.    We  think,  moreover,  that  the 
sounds  in  the  Alexia  and  Moland,  as  given  by- 
Prof,  ten  Brink,  are  decidedly  too  archaic  in  sevenu 
caaes.   From  the  fact  that  in  Early  O.  F.  e  from 
Lat.  e  in  position,  e  from  Lat.  f  or  c  in  position,  and 
8  from  Lat.  it  or  d  not  in  original  O.  F.  position, 
do  not  assonate,  he  infers  that  poets  distinguished 
abort  from  long  vowels  in  rhyme  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.   But  the  d  and  d  aasonancos 
in  the  JRoland  show  the  contrary ;  d  firmn  A  and  6 
in  poution  assonating  freely  on  d  from  ft  and  9  not 
in  position,  and  b  from  6  in  position  on  b  from  au. 
lliat  double  oonsonaats  (except  recent  uslmila- 
tions)  between  vowels  were  distinct  from  single 
ones  ia  also  improbable  for  the  Roland;  in  the 
feminine  assonances  words  with  originally  single 
and  originally  double  consonants  are  intermingled, 
and  the  spelun^  almost  always  show  the  single 
letter.   And  this  last  feature  cannot  be  attributed 
to  an  Anglicifling  scribe,  for  English  distinguished 
single  and  double  consonanta  Mtween  vowela  aa 
late  as  Chaucer ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
almost  the  only  instances  of  written  double  con- 
sonants after  the  accmted  vowel  occur  in  the  soli- 
and  short  strophe  in  e  from  i  in  position 
for  some  explanatioo,  evea  though  not  for 
Prof,  ten  Brink's.  That  fonrteenth-century  rhymes 
of  e/  from  o/  on     from  iU  show  that  the  former 
had  then  i,  and  that  Chaucer's  rhymes  oonfirm 
this,  ia  new  and  true ;  but  the  only  Modem  Eng^ 
lish  worda  with  Fr.  e  (ftom  Lat  a)  and  ie  before 
/  in  which  the  accent  has  not  shifted — oeJ  or  ceel 
(sixteenth-century  spelling,  now  eeil-ing),  tiet  (in 
l^al  phrasea),  peel  (shovel),  and  the  exceptional 
He  (now  misspelt  ati^),  from  Fr.  del  {caelum), 
tel  (tdlem),  pete  (palam),  and  ele  (atom)  —  all 
show  (4,  not  ^,  for  Middle  English,  so  that  at  an 
earlier  date  Fr.  e  (from  d)  and  ie  before  t  must 
have  been  cloee,  as  before  ouier  consonants.  This 
makes  it  verv  probable  that  the  close  value 
of  these  French  sounds  arose  earlier  than  Prof,  ten 
Brink  supposes,  and  that  te  before  n,  which  asson- 
ates  freely  with  m  before  other  consonants,  also 
had  i,  not,  aa  he  states,  "  obviously  **  i.    We  had 
noted  for  eritioism  several  minor  points— thus, 
in  twice  saying  that  there  are  no  words  with  el 
from  aSf  the  author  has  foi^tten  /r^  (fraiU, 
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ttntt  nAm  pehit  out  that  Vral.  ten  Brink's  tear 
oontdn  nmj  important  obMrntioM  nod.  on- 
gbmit  it  tom^&nw  r&ah,  yiews,  whieh  will  Cer- 
tainly mate  it  fiUfil  iM  object  of  ^tiiig  and 
Aiding  the  atn^  of  tlift.  neglected  ud  possling 
iiistc^  of  .qvMtf^.  in  Old  and  Uodaft  Fnoeh, 
nd  iti  influaiee  on  T0wel*qaalify. 


MEETINGa  OF  80CZSTIXS. 

BoTU  AsTBOMOiaciL  Sociarr.— (JMIty, 
JimiMfy  10.) 

IjO»d  InnwAT,  H.P.,  IVMidnt,  la  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Btulnn  nad  a  note  ''On  the  Erton  ia  BooTard'i 
Tables  of  the  Planet  Satorn,"  giriag  a  liit  of  th« 
emos  as  fuand  hj  comparing  iha  Nautical  Almaoac 
placea  'with  the  weenvieh  obswrations  of  the  planet, 
made  at  the  times  of  the  qaadmtnTGs  as  well  as  at 
the  oppositions  daring  the  last  eleven  ye&rs.  The 
laiga  oiffbrenee  between  the  places  of  Satnm  giren  hj 
Bonnrd's  and  by  LsTerriez's  tables  tor  the  b^inoing 
of  1880  is  at  present  unexplained. — Mr.  Xeison  ex- 
hilntad  a  map  of  the  hmar  region  abont  Hyginns 
and  tiie  new  crater,  stated  to  bare  been  diseoTered  by 
Klein  at  Cologne.  The  map  bad  been  pi^nred  from 
dtawinga  made  in  1874  and  1875.  and  it  showed  no 
trace  of  the  crater  described  by  Klein,  which  had  since 
been  obserred  by  Schmidt  at  Athens.  Mr.  Neison 
hnnsalf  had  not  yet  seen  the  new  crater,  for  it  had 
been  ekmdyoQ  every  evaaing  when  the  ciater  had 
been  near  to  the  terminatoi;,  bat  if  in  the  indicated 
place  there  was  now  any  awh  erat«r  as  had  been 
oescribed,  it  mnst  certainly  be  a  new  formation, 
sjnce  the  part  of  the  Innar  sorfhee  under  review 
had  been  very  frequently  ohaerrad  and  figured. 
Only  three  Esgliab  obserrm,  so  &i  as  he  was  aware, 
had  given  aoeounts  of  what  they  took,  to  be  the  new 
enter.  Mr.  Baad  Oqmn,  Mr.  Fkatt.  and  Mr. 
Baxei^ell;  but,  nnficwtunately,  they  differed  very 
modi  in  their  descriptions  of  uu  siie  and  plaeo  of  the 
spot— Mr  Wentworth  Erck  deeeribed  and  exhibited 
a  new  bichrcKnate  battery  giving  a  oorrent  as  strong 
as  a  Oiove  cell,  and  very  constant  in  its  action. 
The  solntioD  used  was  kept  flowing  from  a  higher 
level  throngh  the  battery,  and  the  tesu  applied 
showed  that  the  current  vaa  practically  constant  tor 
periods  of  an  hour  m  two  at  a  time. — letter  from 
Prof.  Asaph  Hall  was  read  reftmng  to  his  intended 
investigation  of  the  orint  of  Hyperion,  and  asking  for 
older  oMsrvationB  of  the  satellite.~Mr.  Plumner  re- 
femd  to  a  aubji^t  which  had  been  spoken  of  at  the 
preceding  meeting,  the  apparent  projection  of  stars 
npcm  the  moon's  disk  observed  on  Uie  oeeasion  <tf 
■ome  oocultationa;  and  he  thot^t  that  the  ^tpeax* 
anees  mf^t  ha  aceooatsd  for  by  refraetion  ot  the 
light  within  a  lunar  atmosphere.— Mr.  XKtwaing  read 
a  paper  "  On  the  Polar  Distances  of  the  Melbourne 
CataJogne,"  which,  however,  oould  not  be  diseuseed 
Ibr  want  of  time. 


ZooioaiciX  Socnrr.— (ZWsMiiy.  Jiuntarjf  14.) 

PaoF.  NawtoM,  F.RS..  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  usual  bnsiaess  the  chairman  called 
aUention  to^  the  great  loss  which  the  society  and 
Eoologieal  seieoee  had  eostaiaed  by  the  recent  deatli 
of  their  late  President,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
F.R.S,— The  Secretary  read  a  Report  oo  the  additions 
made  to  the  society's  menagerie  daring  the  month  of 
December  1876,  and  called  sp«e!al  aUeuHon  to  a  col- 
lection of  lemurs  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Shaw  from  the  province  of  Betsileo,  in  Central 
Madagascar,  and  acqnired  by  the  society  parUy  by 
purchase  and  partly  by  presentatJoa  ;  and  to  a  female 
Pnnjaub  wild  sheep  (Om  cj/oloeeroa).  presented  by 
Od.  W.  R.  Alexander,  which  was  obbdned  in  the 
hills  batwm  Upper  Sind  and  Beloochistan. — Dr. 
Ttaqndr  esliibited  a  ipedmen  d  the  haekled  pigeon 
{^AleetoremoM  nitidiuima)  recognised  last  September 
lo  the  Moseum  of  Science  and  Art  in  Edinburgh  by 
Prof.  Nevton,  who  made  some  remarks  on  the  species, 
showing (1)  that  it  was  peculiar  to  Mauritius;  (2) 
that  it  is  now  wholly  extinct,  and  (3)  tliat  only  three 
specimens  of  it  are  known  to  have  been  preserved. — 
Tb»  Seetetaiy  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  received 
from  Commander  Hoakins,  JUH^  of  H.M.S  Wolverine, 
on  tAe  inlgeet  of  the  range  <j(  the  moorak,  stating 
that  no  traces  of  the  existence  of  this  bird  could  be 
fimnd  in  New  Ireland. — An  extract  was  read  from  a 
letter  addiesfed  to  the  leontary  by  the  Ber.  Geosge 


Brown  gtfing  addMioMf  Mrmnlan  oh  the  Hme  tnb- 
ject— Ae  BsCTubtry  vsu  an  estnet  tnm  in  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Ut.  B.  Trimen,  of  Oape  Town, 
OD  the  Bul^eet  of  the  tmiiB  hMalilfy-bf  Ithe  VladE  spar- 
winged  gooee  {Ple^ptenu  nt^),  4'hioh  he  had 
aaoertainad .  bad  beex  broupht  to  Town  from 
Zansihar.  —  A  oomAunieation  was  read  from'  Dr. 
Morrison  Watson  and  Df.  Alfrod  H.  Young  on 
the  anatoc^  oi  the  spotted  hyena  (fftfoma  anatta). — 
A  oonunnnieation  vas  read  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Bartlett 
giving  an  aoconnt  of  the  babita  and  chaoses  of 
plumage  of  Humboldt's  pengnin,  as  observed  in  a 
specimen  which  had  been  recently  living  in  the  so- 
ciety's gardens. — A  commnnication  was  nod  from  Dr. 
0.  Finseh,  containing  an  accouiit^'of  a  collection  of 
birds  made  hy  Mr.  Husbner,  on  Duke  of  York  Island 
and  Nev  Britain.— A  eommnnieatiou  was  read  from 
Mr.  Edward  I.  VSkati  deseriUng  a  ebHecUon  of  oms- 
tacea  made  by  Capt.  H.  a  St.  John,  B.N.,  in  the 
Corean  and  Japaneseseas.  The  present  paper  related 
to  the  podopbthaimia  of  the  collection,  of  which  grOape 
twenty-six  speeies  were  deeeribed  as  apparently  new  n> 
sdenee. — A  communication  was  read  from  Count  T.  Sal- 
vadori,eontaining  critical  remark^  on  Mr,  Elliot's  paper 
on  tjie  frnit-pigeoBs  of  the  genus  i^filojnis,  lately  pob- 
lished  in  the  Society's  JVoetrnKii^i;-— A  communication 
was  read  from  the  late  Marqnia  of  Tweeddale,  con- 
taining the  twelfth  of  a  series  of  "contributions  to  the 
ornithology  of  the  Philippines.  The  present  paper 
gave  an  account  of  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  A.  p. 
Everett  in  the  Island  of  Basilan.— Dr,  A.  Gfinther 
gave  an  account  of  the  mammals,  reptiles  and  batra- 
ohians  recently  collected  by  Mr.  Everett  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  called  special  attention,  to  a  new 
form  of  snakes  of  the  family  Calamariidaab  of  which 
one  example  bad  been  obtwned.  .  ^lis  snake,  which 
was  remarkable  as  possessing  no  external  rndimeota 
of   eyes,  it  was  i^i^osed  tp.  call  I^fpUoffeophU 

SoYAX.  Socnnr. — (T6uf>dajf,Ja»uarff  16.) 

yr.  Sfotthvooob,  Esq.,  D.CIfc,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  The  fbllowiog  papers  were  read': — "  On  some 
Points  connected  with  the  Anatomy  of  the  Skin,"  by 
Dr.  Thin ;  "  On  Hyaline  Cartilage,  and  deceptive 
Appearances  produced  by  Rea^enui,  and  observed  in 
the  Examination  of  Cutilaginons  Tamonr  of  the 
lower  Jaw,"  by  Dr.  Tlun ;  '*  Votnmetrie  Estimation  of 
Sngar  by  an  Ammoniated  Capric  Test  ^viog  Redac- 
tion witnonfc  Precipitation,"  by  Dr.  Pavy ;  "  On  the 
Eff^  of  Strong  Inductive  Currents  apou  the  Struc- 
ture of  the  Spinal  Cord,"  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Ord ;  "  Con- 
eluding  Observations  on  the  Loeomot(«  Syston  of 
Medusae,"  by  0.  J.  Bomanss. 


Socnnr  OF  AimqTTABixs. — (TWsdo^,  Janvary  16.) 

A.  W.  Fbakks,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair.  Major 
Healraread  a  paper  upon  the  remains  of  antiquity 
at  Tipasa,  a  town  in  Algeria,  about  forly  miles  vest 
of  Attien,  vhieh  was  foonded  by  Uie  Emperor 
Qaodius.  The  ancient  walls  and  gateway  ere  stall 
in  eustenee,  and  there  are  also  the  mips  of  a  theatre 
and  of  a  rectangular  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles, 
whidi  was  built  either  in  the  fourth  or  sixiA  centnry, 
and  was  subsequently  much  injured  by  an  earthquake. 
This  building  is  surrounded  by  a  cemeteiy.  As  the 
hardness  of  the  limest,one  renders  interment  impos- 
sible, the  stone  coffins  in  which  the  dead  wne 
depoeitsd  wen  merely  lud  upon  the  ground.  Of 
these  coffins  there  are  thousands  ronnd  the  dhnrdi, 
all  lying  east  and  west.  The  usual  shape  is  that  of  a 
reetnngalar  trough,  bnt  some  are  senucircnlar  at  the 
head,  and  others  at  both  pads.  In  some  instances  two 
cr>ffins  are  found  in  one  block  of  stone.  A  few  are  en- 
closed in  cbambeiscomposed  of  briciksortiles  embedded 
in  mortar.  None  of  the  eofflns  bear  any  inscriptions, 
emblems,  or  ornaments.— Mr.  Bnbrook  read  a  paper 
uptm  the  office  of  King^s  Advocate,  .in  which  he 
showed  that  there  is  no  vrideBoa  of  the  enstraee  of 
such  an  office  till  the  appointment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Crompton  by  James  I.  in  1608,  with  a  salary  of  20f. 
He  mentioned  the  names  of  the  sacceasive  holders  of 
the  poet,  including  Henry  Marten,  afterwards  judgeof 
the  Admiralty  Court ;  Thomas  Byves,  Arthur  Docke, 
Sir  Nathanael  Lloyd,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall ;  George 
l^ule,  William  Wynne,  Sir  Bobett  Phillimore,  and 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  since  whose  resignation  no  one  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office,  and  it  will  probably  be 
abolished.  In  the  last  century  a  elaim  of  precedence 


oyer  11m  BoBdtar  and  AAoknaif^enl  ins  adnaecd  I 
and  afflowed,  nntjl  it  ihm  TiSVed  hy  Sir  Bobat: 
Phillimore.   ■•■    ■  ' 

Omncu  Socim,--(2!liirM%,  JatHuiiry  16.) 

Dn.  GLinsTOira,  F.BdS.,  PrsHdent,  in  the  Chair. 
following  papers  were  read: — "On  the  Actioa  of 
Isobutyrie  Anhydride  on  the  Aromatic  Aldehyde^* 
by  W..  H.  Perkin.  The  author  has  studied  the  utne 
of  isobutyrie  anhydride  on  cuminic  aldehyde,  hydriit 
of  bensoyl,  einnamtc  aldehyde,  parozybenztne  trA 
anirie  aldehydes.  The  bodies  formett  are  respectirelf : 
— J3.  iBoiaDpylbnlenylbeiiiene,iB.l»teaylbeDseiii,)M. 
enylcinnamene,  parUmteqy^HBol,  and  iB,  pai^> 
enylenisnQ.— •*  On  Two  New  Ifathods  fbr  the  &tiai- 
tion  of  Minute  Qoantities  of  Carbon,  and  thur  Ap^. 
cation  to  Water  Analysis,"  by  Dr«.  Dapri  and  Ei^, 
The  first  consiste  in  burning  tiie  substance  in  a  ear 
rent  of  oxygen  in  a  combnetion-tnbe,  with  exide  of 
copper,  abiiorbing  the  carbooie  acid  in  a  Pettenkofor 
tabe  with  baryta  vater,  filtnring  off  the  bariom  ev. 
bonate  with  gtent  cam,  ooovsrting  it  into  cbtoiida, 
then  iiAi  mullutte,  and  wei^ng.  Intl»seeasd,i)H 
earbonie  acid  passse  into  a  2  par  cent  sidiitiiM  of 
bamo  aeetate  of  lead,  and  the  torbidity  is  oompuied 
with  that  produced  ^  solutions  of  carbon  of  bovii 
strength,  in  a  Mill's  Colorimeter.—"  On  StaDoit 
Ethide,"  by  Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  A.  LiimiDH. 
By  treating  sine  ethyl  with  succesBiva  qnaotitia  of 
fused  stannous  ehlonde,  die  authors  hnre  {Mepsnd 
the  stannic  ethide  with  great  facility ;  they  am  aln 
examined  its  properties,  and  specially  inrestigitiil  tb» 
action  of  enlphnrous  acid.—*'  On  Aurin,"  R  S. 
Dsle  and  C.  Sehorlemmsor.  The  author)  lun  prp- 
pared  pure  anrin  with  great  care,  and  conftrmid  tin 
mrmula  which  they  have  already  assigned  to  it.  Dm; 
have  also  stndled  ammonia  aurin,  tetrabnaiun, 
and  the  eompoonds  formed  by  aurin  with  wtir. 
solpbnrio,  bydroehlOKio,  and  nitrio  aridi.— "Ot  tb« 
Derivatives  of  Diisobotyl."  by  W.  OarletOB  ViSiHi*. 
— **  On  the  Action  of  Ohhrnne  upon  Iodine,"  lif  J- 
K  Bxaai^.  The  author  confltms  his  prerioas  m- 
eluuon — via.  Uut  a  body  ccmtaining  one  atom  of 
ioi£na  and  fonr  atoma  of  tmlorine  does  not  srisL 


pHiLOLooicAL  SoctnT.— (fWiff^.  /sMssry  17.) 

Da.  J.  A.  H.  Munaar,  President,  in  the  Chair,  llir 
paper  read  was  by  Mr.  £,  L.  Brandnth,  "On  tb* 
Ganrian  Langimges  Compared  with  the  fiotiuN- 
By  Gaurian  were  meant  those  modem  laogngK  m 
India  which  were  derived  from  the  Sanabit 
reader  said  that  the  changes  by  which  Saukrit^ia 
become  Gaurian  and  Latin  RomaAee  wen  so  mim' 
ably  alike  that  it  was  worth  while  putting  then 
by  side.    The  resembhuiee  extended  both  to  t» 
phonology  and  to  the  other  parts  of  thegnnaiH 
each  groDp.   It  was  to  the  eleventh  centnry  tbt  tbe 
first  real  specimens  of  Bomanoe  belonged ;  vhiu  «f 
knowledge  of  Gaurian  dated  from  the  end  «  tu 
twelilh  century.  Very  little  was  known  of  tin  spot'" 
language  of  either  domain  for  several  centan«  Plu- 
vious to  these  dates;  bnt,  as  was  shown,  the  [fi^^ 
dialects  of  each  group  during  this  period  mvt  ban 


stage  of  change 
different  modem  Unguagea.  The  present  ptp"* 
lated  only  to  the  phonolo^;  in  a  second  I*!*'*; 
Bmndreth  proposed  to  deal  with  the  coapUH" 
morphology  of  the  two  groups. 


RoTAi.  Asiatic  Socnrrr.— (jlfiwAiy,  Jm^t 
8m  H.  0.  Rawlwsow,  President,  in  the  Chair.  I*^ 
L^  read  the  first  part  of  »  I»P«  V' 2!Ltkl 
eiples  of  Chinese  Oomposition  as  deduced  ftwnj^ 
Nature  of  the  Written  Ohafaotem,"  in  wMeh  b» 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  repeatedly 
that  there  is  no  grammar  in  Chinese;  •M,nnu^ 
that  the  student  who  wishes  oithec  *•>  wnta  o' 
this  language  must  dismisit  from  his  mind  all  ^Aa» 
composition  founded  on  the  principles  of  g""^ 
which  govern  ali^abetic  langtiages.  ™^L*X 
bited  t&  six  principles  of  formation  on  """^ 
Chinese  eharacten  are  made,  Prof.  ^'SrC^ 
the  native  division  of  the  cbaracters  into  a*" 
Bni,  at  fuU  and  *fifi«/o«/te/,  and  «^-J'r:2 
that  this  division  bad  been   miiundentiooa  b.' 

who  have  »ri«^f^  JhK^^T?>  ^""^ 
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f»Mi«  dovawu^  in  tliafc  ft  hat  Mgard  to  tha 
^rwettnt  agBUkuMof  dw  dBnetan, ud eutnot, 
t:ci«f<n,  be  lythnatoly  used  u  if  it  wu  a  gram- 
riricml  diBtiaetioB  «f  Umcd.  Prof.  L«8g«  then  tiaatad 
ofCbitWM  litAmtnreM  mitten  in  anciaot,  the 
ii*-<riU7.  Mid  tha  coUoqaial  «^lei,  respectively,  com- 
fri'vug  in  his  praaeot  paper  an  illustration  of  the 
inneples  of  composition  as  ap^cabla  to  the  flret  of 
t:Me  tfana,  and  adding  that  Chinese  eompouUoQ  vna, 
iz  faa,  oriciitaUj  >  qntam  of  dgnal  tel^taphy.  He 
tjied  that  in  the  moat  udoit  stjle  ve  And  the 
pHicitiTe  telegraphy  by  written  characters  struggling 
i£ii>  the  defiaiteneea  of  grammatieal  vriting,  yet 
vitb  «t  gnunmar.  The  condouoQ  of  his  paper  will 
1*  pTcn  OD  Febrnary  17. 


FINE  ART. 

m  OLD  lUSIKSB  MHIBmOS  AT  THK  XOXAL 

(TM  Ifotice.) 

JvGaSenxB  HI.  and  IV.  are  feorteen  paintinm 
axnbed  by  the  catalogue  to  early  Netberlandiali 
aid  Gennmn  niMten ;  not  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  sring-  that  throe  of  these  belong  to  southom 
sehoob-namely,  the  portrait  (No.  187)  of  Doila 
Miria  of  Portogal,  irfaieh  ia  either  by  or  after 
Ite  Mooz'a  pa^il,  Alonzo  Saodiei  Ooello;  a  half- 
Wnzth  portiait  of  a  man  (So.  318),  whieli  ia 
Italian ;  and  the  Watiftillj-pa^ited  bQBti>ortrait 
o:  t  woman  (No.  214),  ascribed  to  Diirer.  but 
cctainlj  North  Italian.   Of  the  remaining  eleven, 
the  eariieat  in  chronolc^eal  order  ia  probebly  a 
.Saint  Jerome  (No.  216),  seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
lursin^  ronnd  from  a  book  which  lies  open  on  a 
readiofT-de*  on  the  left,  to  attend  to  a  lion  who 
hold*  op  his  paw  and  tries  to  attract  the  aaint's 
4it«ntion  to  it    This  panel,  painted  in  a  dark 
•sA  warm  tone  towards  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
ttwnth  centmyj  and  aiKOed  in  cursive  letters  "  van 
Sriire  pnf^  la  an  interesting  specimen  by  an 
nrimown  aitirt  of  the  earlier  Netherlandish 
school,  who  adhered  to  the  traditions  derived 
from  Cologne,  sad  did  not  come  under  the 
inSoeon  of  the  Van  Eyeks  and  their  fol- 
Jowa%.    Next  comes  a  half-length  figure  of  a 
doseir  sharan  old  man  (No.  218)  in  a  red  drna, 
iLvrihed  to  John  van  Eyck,  but  certainly  later  in 
date.   The  &cb  is  well  painted,  hut  the  ears  seem 
10  be  out  of  drawing.    This  may  perhaps  be  a 
wort  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  portrait  of  a 
oan  in  the  National  Gallei;,  No.  043,  dated  1463. 
Ia  both  the  flesh  tones  are  grey  and  dull,  and 
'here  is  an  absence  of  shadow.  Memlinc,  to  whom 
ihe  latter  is  offieiallj  ascribed,  is  of  course  out  of 
tie  question  ;  Dirk  Bonts,  to  whom  Mr.  Crowe 
wonld  amen  it,  is  hardly  lees  so.   Close  to  this 
tanjs  a  htda  diptych  (No.  221),  said  to  be  by 
*Juit  artist  to  whom  the  late  Dr.  TVaagen  had 

•  habit  oT  ascriUi^  Netherlandish  pictures 
«  f  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  earW  por- 
tion of  the   sixteenth  century  the  an^orshSp 

•  f  which  perplexed  him,  John  Hoataert,  of  SEaar- 
Wm.  On  one  panel  is  a  half-length  figure  of  the 
uzt^l  Gabriel  m  apparelled  alb  and  amice,  with  a 
Kole  over  hi*  left  ahottlder  and  a  sceptre  in  his 
'f:  band^  and  on  Hm  other,  a  standing  fiirure  of 
tte  Viiyin  in  a  greenish-blue  dress,  with  her 
•-aads  joined  in  prayer.  The  finest  and  most 
Uu-resting'  work  of  this  series  is  undoubtedly  a 
actore  lent  by  Captain  Dawson  (219),  the  bust- 
rrtraita  of  an  old  man  and  woman,  by  no  means  a 
^a^ant  eoaple,  bat  painted  with  extraordinair 
xwvT  and  troth,   lie  aothorship  of  the  work 

br  no  means  certain ;  the  catalogue  is,  however, 
fccbaUr  riglitin  attribnting  it  to  Quentin  Met- 
«».  of  Ant  warp,  who  niftT  tot  fiksly  have  painted 
It  IB  1621.  Aa  ia  well  Inwwn,  DUier  dnnng  his 
"tay  at  AntwMpin  IBHO  and  1021  ndnted  aeveial 
pwtruta,  and  was  firaonmUy  in  Quentin'a  com- 

Cir.  and  we  are  indiaed  to  think  that  the 
ler,  when  lainting  this,  wmj  have  been  trying 
t-t  suroaas  hn  German  contemponur.  On  Hie 
uther  band,  we  admit  that  we  an  not  no- 
qaauted  with  any  pietnxeof  Hatqn  oncanvM; 


we  know,  however,  that  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
sometimes  made  use  of  coarse  linen,  and  m  see 
no  reason  why  Quentin  may  not  have  followed  his 
examide.  Possibly,  too,  the  pietoxe  may  have  been 
transiened  from  i»Del,  but  as  it  hangs  we  caimot 
detmnine  this  |tdnt.  John  Uetiys,  to  whom  a 
contemporary  would  attribute  it,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of ;  and  the  ilfon^  Ckangert,  beaoeaOed 
to  the  National  Qallery  by  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  is 
certainly  the  work  of  another  master,  far  inferior 
to  the  painter  of  these  portraits,  which  if  not 
of  Netherlandish  origin  mvr  poasibly  be  by  Hans 
Holbein  the  younger.  The  pair  are  repre- 
sented on  a  green  backgroimd,  their  faces  seen 
in  three-quarters  and  turned  towards  each  other, 
the  man  in  a  dark  mulberrv-coloured  robe  with 
fur  lining  and  collar,  whicL  he  pulls  over  his 
chest  witii  his  right  hand  while  with  his  left  he 
grasps  a  walking-stick  just  below  its  white  metal 
banale  engraved  with  arabesques.  On  his  head 
is  a  black  cap  adorned  with  a  ronnd  medallion 
representing  two  nude  figures,  a  man  with  a 
staff  and  a  woman  mth  a  horn  oi  plenty.  In  the 
ribbons  of  the  cmi  which  hang  loosely  under  his 
chin  azeacou]^  oflooBehain,aiid  another  lieson  the 
fur  collar.  The  hands,  the  muscles  of  the  throat, 
and  the  stubbly  chin  are  painted  with  remarkable 
power  and  will  bear  comparison  not  only  with 
Diirer'e  but  also  with  John  van  Eyck's  work, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  portrait  No.  222  in  the 
National  Qallery,  The  wife,  who  wears  a  plain  . 
white  head-kerchief  and  a  black  fur^lined  otess 
relieved  at  the  neck  by  the  border  of  a  white  linen 
nnder-garment,  is  less  Diireiesque  in  treatment. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  lends  a  beautifully- 
finished  little  lacture  (No.  217),  representing  the 
Virgin  standing  with  the  Child  in  her  arms  under 
the  tiansept  doorway  of  a  third-pointed,  church, 
vrith  two  angels  playing  musical  instruments  on 
her  right,  and  a  third  holding  ap  a  carnation  to  the 
Child  with  an  air  of  joy  on  her  left.  Through  the 
open  door  are  seen  on  the  right  a  side-altar  be- 
neath a  metal  eanopy,  with  a  delicately- 
painted  nwe-colonred  donal,  and  a  flamboyant 
choir-screen,  beneath  which  are  a  troop  of 
ai^els  bearing  lighted  torches  and  a  blue  pro- 
cessional canopy,  while  on  the  left  through 
an  oppo^te  open  door  are  seen  trees  painted 
in  the  style  of  Fatenir.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  picture — of  which  we  have  seen  a  replica 
with  variations  brought  from  Portugal  by  Dr. 
Lem,  of  Berlin — is  the  work  of  an  artist  who  flou- 
rished at  Bruges  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
cantuiy.  By  the  same  hand  are  an  enthroned 
Madonna  with  two  angels,  at  Ince  Blundell; 
another,  with  three  angels,  in  the  Museum  at  Ant- 
werp (No.  107)  j  another,  seated  between  two 
groups  of  angels,  in  the  Darmstadt  Gallery  (No. 
672) ;  and  a  replica  of  this  last,  formerly  in  ^e 
Ooavent  of  the  English  Eianoiacan  Tertiaries  at 
Bruges,  and  aftanraids  in  the  late  M.  van  Hout- 
tea^  collaotioD  at  Aachen.  In  almost  all  are  to  be 
found  motives  borrowed  from  «u-Uer  masters,  with 
tlus  peei1iarity,that  thecompoeitions  are  generally, 
as  here,  seen  uirough  a  Renaissance  arch  adorned 
wi^  sculpture.  We  have  little  doubt  that  their 
author  is  Adrian  Ysenbiant,  a  follower  of  Gerard 
David's,  who  was  admitted  as  master^painter  into 
the  Bruges  guild  in  1610,  and  ditsd  in  1551. 

Mr.  Osmaston's  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned 
between  Saint  Katfasrioe  and  Saint  Margaret  (No. 
216) — in  a  most  unsuitable  gilt  frame,  an  evidence 
of  ntter  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  some  previous 
possessor—was  never  touched  by  the  illustrious 
Memlinc.  It  is,  however,  a  charming  jjicture  by 
a  cont«nporary  of  Quentin  Metsys,  with  whose 
works  it  has  many  points  of  reeemblance.  It  bears 
a  dpber  in  gold  on  the  iris  in  the  In£ant's  left 
hand,  repeated  in  blue  on  the  book  held  by  Saint 
Katharine,  where  it  occupies  the  place  of  a  capital 
initial  letter,  but  is  so  painted  that  it  must  be 
read  sideways.  This  latter  has  a  slightly  blnrred 
look,  and  its  originali^  may  perii^  he  fitirly 
qneetioned,  but  that  on  the  flower  is  undoubtedly 
gemine.  It  is  formed  of  the  threa  UUm  A  O  R, 


and  we  are  tempted  to  look  on  it  aa  probably  the 
cipher  of  Master  Adrian  van  OverbeiKe,  of  whom 
I  propose  to  speak  in  a  notice  of  M.  Houdoy's 
Etudes  ArtiatigueM.  The  picture  has  been  mal- 
treated by  a  reatorer,  who  has  scrubbed  and 
otherwise  damaged  it ;  still,  ^ough  remains  to 
Aow  that  its  pamter  was  an  artist  of  conaideiable 
power.  Then  is  great  tendsmess  in  the  heads, 
and  the  flesh-tones  are  delicate  and  luminous;  the 
eyes  of  the  Saint  Katheriae  are  beautifully 
painted,  as  also  her  head-dress  and  the  pretty  Int 
of  landscape  beyond.  The  roses  and  grapes  at  the 
back  of  the  Madonna's  throne,  the  frieze  above, 
and  the  dragon  beside  St.  Margaret,  are  all  charm- 
ing bits  of  work  which  make  us  re^t  the  injury 
done  to  other  portions. 

The  remaining  five  picttires  are  portrute.  Of 
these,  a  small  naif-length  of  the  Tudor  Queen 
Mary  (No.  212)  in  a  darii-red  velvet  dress,  with  a 
rose  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of  gloves'  in  the  other, 
is  attributed  to  Holbein.  Two  othen  are  rightly 
enough  ascribed  to  Anthony  de  Moot  :  one,  a  balf- 
lengthof  a  man  (No.  123)  in  a  Uack  drws  with 
slashed  sleeves  shomng  a  scarlet  under-dreaB,  ia 
dated  1536,  when  the  artist,  according  to  the  cata- 
logue, was  only-  ten  yeara  old.  The  other 
(No.  156),  a  very  pleaung  half-length  of  a  lady 
in  black,  with  tignt  red-velvet  sleeves,  ia  said 
— we  are  not  informed  why — to  represent  Queen 
Mary.  Another  half-length  of  a  man  (No.  220), 
dated  1549,  is  a  clever  and  carefuUy-execated  ~ 
portrait,  but  hardly  of  the  Netherlandish  school ;  it 
reminds  us  more  of  Ambei^r'e  worics.  The  skull 
on  which  the  man's  left  hand  rests  is  admirably 
painted.  The  last  of  this  series  (No.  211)  is,  or 
rather  was  before  the  glazes  were  cleaned  off,  an 
ordinary  example  of  a  portrait  by  Peter  Pourbua, 
of  Gouda.  In  the  catelogue  it  is  absurdly  and 
inexcusably  entiUed  Mary,  Qoeen  of  Scots, 
althou^  It  bears  the  inscription  "As^  Difl 
1506  MTk-m  8TB  26,"  and  the  anuoiial  bearings 
of  a  Flemish  fiunily.  Tha  date  given  as  tiiat  of 
Peter  Pourbas*  birth  is  doubtful;  but  that  of 
Quentin  Metsys'  birth  is  certainly  postdated  by  at 
least  six  yeara;  John  Mostaert  did  not  die  in 
1649  but  in  1666. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  early  school 
we  would  again  urge  the  importance,  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  if  it  is  wished  to  instruct  the  public, 
of  altering  the  plan  of  these  annual  exhibitions. 
Is  it  not,  to  say  the  least,  absurd  that  such 
entirely  different  works  as  Nos.  214,  216,  217,  and 
219  should  be  assigned  to  Diirer,  or  as  Nos.  217 
and  216  to  John  van  Eyck,  or  as  Nos.  217  and 
221  to  John  Mostaert  P  There  are  probably  mora 
pictures  and  drawings  of  the  earlj  Netherlandish 
school  in  private  hands  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country.  Why  not  bring  them  together, 
supplementing  their  oxHbition  with  photographs 
of  works  in  public  collections  that  cannot  be  bor^ 
rowed,^  and  with  such  miniature  puntings  as  the 
exquisite  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  lent  by  Mr.  A. 
Morrison  (No.  316)  •  this,  by  the  by,  is  the 
work  of  a  Bruges  or  Ghent  illuminator  of  ahoot 
1500,  after  the  painting  (No.  46)  in  thePinaeothdt 
at  Munich,  of  which  there  isanearly  contemporary 
copy  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin  (No.  546).    In  both 

SaiQtingB  there  are  only  two  angels  over  the 
[adonna  instead  of  three  as  in  this  miniature. 
There  is  also  a  slight  difference  in  the  figures 
standing  under  the  gateway  on  the  right. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  later  school  of  Ant- 
werp, Before  examining  the  works  of  its  founder 
we  may  mention  two  carefully-painted  half-length 
portraits  (Nos.  70  and  83)  of*  Anthony  Voon  and 
Cornelia  Kemoens,  attributed  to  Abraham  Jans- 
sens,  and  a  landscape  (No.  66)  by  John  Brueghel, 
representing  the  animals  congregating  before  en- 
teiing  tiie  ark,  which  is  seen  in  the  background. 
The  colouring  is  bright  and  powerful,  and  the  ex- 
ecution careful  and  highly  finished;  a  lion  and 
lioness  in  the  foreground  are  capitally  drawn.  By 
Rubens  himself  we  have  ten  works  all  belonging 
to  his  later  years,  witli  the  exception  of  the  ball- 
length  portrait  (No.  00)  ofi^^bntlsmuijnlaJiIack 
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slaabed  eoat,  \mmi  laee-coUwr,  and  larn  black  hat, 
BtaDding  turned  to  tbe  left,  vith  the  Mck  of  his 
rifrht  hand  od  hie  hip.  There  are  two  sketches 
(Soa.  122  and  ISO)  for  the  paintings  in  White- 
hall chapel,  and  sketches  for  six  out  of  the  eight 
pictures  of  the  story  of  Achilles  painted  as 
models  of  tafteetrr  fcA-  Charles  I.,  all  xery 
spirited;  but  two,  Thetis  obtaining  armour  for  her 
son  (No.  162),  and  dipping  him  in  the  Styx  (No. 
160) ,  are  also  powerfully  coloured  and  more  carefully 
finished.  The  latest  work  in  date,  and  very  fine 
in  colour,  is  a  three^uarter  figore  of  a  priest 
(No.  S3)  in  red  vestments  at  the  altar,  extending 
hie  hands  as  before  the  act  of  consecration.  This 
]»cture,  dated  1637,  is  said  to  be  the  portrait  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Aoueo ;  bat  this  is  not  possible, 
«  Francis  de  Harlay,  who  held  that  see  from 
1616  to  1661,  was  fifty-two,  and  his  successor 
only  twelve,  years  old  in  1687.  Of  ti^  nine 
works  by  Van  Dyek  one  (No.  119),  formeriy  in 
the  collection  of  Ghailee  II.,  represents  the  Innmt 
Christ,  nearly  nude,  a  red  mantle  flowing  from  his 
shoulders,  standing  and  embncing  St.  John,  who 
approaches  him  with  hia  arms  crossed  on  his 
breast.  This  little  composition,  warm  and  power- 
ful in  colour,  is  remarkable  for  the  intense  ex- 
pression of  the  faces  and  ^e  grace  of  the  atti- 
tudes. The  Duke  of  Newcastle  lends  the  only 
other  subject-picture  (No.  126),  life-size  figures  of 
Rinaldo  asleep  and  Armida  about  to  entangle 
him  in  a  wreath,  while  a  water-nymph  sings  and 
a  number  of  Cupids  look  on.  This  is  a  remarkable 
work  both  as  regards  cnmpoeition  and  drawing ; 
there  is  a  smaller  replica  of  it,  we  believe,  at 
Berlin.  Among  the  portnuta  are  charming  studies 
mo.  131)  of  two  oT the  ehildran  of  Charles  I., 
thePrineeas  Eliiabeth  with  a  string  of  pearls  round 
her  neck,  tonied  to  the  left  towards  t^e  infant  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  whose  head  only  is  here  represented. 
The  portrait  of  Andrew  Spinola  (No.  168),  seated 
holdmg  a  paper,  and  wearing  the  crimson  robes  of 
a  of  Venice,  is  splendid  and  impreeeive, 

offering,  however,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  tbe 
nobly-conceived  and  harmoniously-coloured  full- 
length  figure  of  (No.  170)  James  Stuart,  Duke  of 
lUcnmond,  who  is  standing,  clad  in  a  black  satin 
dress  slashed  with  white,  with  a  blue  scnrf  across 
his  breast,  and  a  black  mantle,  on  which  is  the 
Star  of  the  Garter,  over  bis  left  arm.  Here  are 
also  two  half-lengths— one  of  a  man  (No.  70)  in 
a  white  coat  slashed  with  red ;  the  other 
(No.  238)  of  Prince  Rupert— and  a  three-quarter 
portnut  of  A  Genoese  lady  (No.  81),  somewhat 
dark  in  tone.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  clever 
bust  of  a  mlMleHKged  man  (No.  04)  with 
mouataehio  and  pt^ted  beard,  bending  fiirwud, 
the  costume  slightly  treated. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  lends  four  large  pic- 
tures of  B^-tife  by  Franeia  Snyders,  in  one  of 
which  (No.  227)  some  other  master— probably 
John  van  Bockhorst— has  painted  a  lady  and 
^ntleman  with  two  attendants  and  a  dog,  form- 
ing a  pretty  group.  A  smaller  signed  picture 
(No.  96)  of  still-life  offers  poultry,  a  lobster  on  a 
dish,  and  fruit  in  a  tazza,  with  a  cat  in  the  act  of 
stealing  a  fowl.  Close  to  this  bangs  a  portrait  of 
a  lady  (No.  07)  holding  a  dog  with  a  collar  of 
bells  in  her  arms,  by  James  Joroaens.  By  Tenlers 
there  sre  seven  works — five  landscapes  and  two 
interiors ;  the  finest  of  all  (No.  46),  lent  by  tbe 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  is  a  large  landscape,  some- 
what scenically  treated, but  remarkable  for  its  fine 
silvery  tone.  In  the  middle  is  a  man  at  a  table 
moulding  bricks,  while  a  boy  runs  to  and  fro  in  the 
blazing  sun,  carrying  the  bricks  in  the  moulds  to 
his  mate,  who  turns  them  out  on  the  ground  to 
be  dried  the  sun  before  beii^  placed  in  the 
kiln,  which  is  seen  on  the  left,  witn  a  couple  of 
men  at  work  beyond  a  screen  put  up  to  direct  the 
draught  of  air.  On  the  right,  (jnite  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  a  cottage,  outside  which  stands  a  young 
man  with  a  feather  in  hia  cap  and  a  pipe  in  hia 
mouth,  lingering  to  talk  to  a  maid  who  is  cleaning 
out  a  three-legged  pot  which  rests  on  a  cask,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  an  elderly  woman  who  is 


looking  out  from  the  door,  and  apparently  bidding 
him  be  off  to  his  work.  On  the  ude-wall  of  tlw 
cottage  hanga  a  red  earthnware  eoluider,  while 
other  kitchra  uten^  lie  about.  In  the  middle 
distaneearedkeep,  cattle,  trees,  and  a  church.  To 
Major  Oorbett  belongs  a  landscape  (No.  76),  with 
over  seventy  figures.  Teniere^  country-house  is 
seen  in  tbe  background,  with  its  enclosed  garden 
and  a  lake  in  front,  on  which  a  party  in  a  boat  are 
enjoying  themselves,  as  also  a  swan  and  some 
ducks  and  ducklings.  On  tbe  left  are  some  thirty 
peasants  assembled  before  a  tavern,  regaling  or 
dancing  round  a  Maypole,  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle 
and  bass,  while  in  toe  foreground  is  a  figure  of 
Spring,  attended  by  four  Cupids  with  flowers — 
probably  painted  by  Teniers'  brother-in-law,  John 
Brueghel  the  younger.  Mrs.  Morrison  lends  two 
pictures :  one  (No.  78)  representing  the  Kermesse 
of  the  village  of  Sempst  in  I666,afresh  and  brilliant 
landscape,  very  happily  oompooed  and  ftill  of  life  *, 
the  other  (No.  83)  showB  the  seven  corporal  works  of 
mercy,  a  subject  which  tids  master  hae  painted 
some  half-dozen  times,  but  with  consideiable  vari- 
ations in  the  arrangements ;  thecompositionof  this 
being  one  of  the  bmt,  but  the  execution  inferior  to 
that  of  the  picture  in  the  Louvre.  A  priest  talking 
to  a  peasant  in  a  village  street  just  outside  the 
churchyard  (No.  114),  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  M.  Denon  and  now  in  that  of  Mr.  Osmaston,  is 
a  slighter  work.  Of  the  interiors,  one  (No.  108) 
represents  a  village  surgeon  kneeling  and  perform- 
ing an  operation  on  the  foot  of  a  man,  who  is 
compressing  hia  knee  with  both  hands  to  deaden 
tbe  pain,  while  an  old  woman  in  the  background 
stands  warming  a  plnister  over  a  chafing-dish. 
The  other  (No.  104)  isan  alehouse  scene,  capitally 
conceived,  full  of  character,  and  well  coloured.  A 

?^oni^  man  sMted  with  his  foot  up  on  a  bench  Is 
ighting  his  pipe ;  anotheryouth  raising  a  vessel  to 
dnnk  has  just,  to  his  dismay,  caught  ught  of  an 
old  woman's  face  looking  in  through  an  open 
window  on  the  rig^t ;  two  men  in  the  background, 
one  of  whom  is  stuffing  his  pipe,  are  Quite  uacon- 
cemed.  Here  our  notice  ends,  aa  the  later  artiste 
of  the  school  are  entirelv  unrspresented. 

1V.  H.  Jakk  Wuu. 


The  Dutch  masters  iu  this  Winter  Exhibition  at 
Burlington  House  are  well  represented,  although 
it  is  not  among  the '  collection  of  drawings,  other- 
wise ao  superb,  that  the  visitor  will  see  the  best 
evidence  cn  their  power ;  with  few  exceptions  the 
drawinsa  of  this  school  are  not  of  any  very 
high  class.  A  charming  little  pen-sketch  by 
Ostade  (No,  463) ;  two  sea-pieces  by  Beckhuysen 
(Nob.  466,  334),' of  which  the  latter  is  the  finer; 
one  of  Willem  van  de  Velde's  almost  innumerable 
studies  of  shine  (No.  460) ;  and  a  Studjf  of  Treea,  by 
Jan  Both  (No.  466),  filial  with  silvery-grey  light 
and  of  great  beauty,  ue  the  first  to  attract  us. 
The  "  Rembmndta''  at  the  end  of  Gallery  X.  are 
somewhat  varied ;  unpleasinj^  as  is  the  Sketch 
(No.  469),  it  is  in  all  probability  rightly  assigned. 
The  Schoolmatter  (No.  466)  is  much  too  clever  a 
study  to  be  rejected,  aa  is  The  Man  Seated 
(No.  467),  a  work  in  pencil  drawn  in  a  masterly 
manner.  The  composition  entitled  The  Quern  ^ 
Shebn  at  a  Repast  (No.  473)  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
noticeable  drawing  of  the  series,  but,  we  think, 
should  have  been  attributed  to  some  other  master. 
The  King  on  hia  Throne  (No.  468)  M  one  of  those 
which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  accept  or  to  reject, 
as  ia  also  (No.  477)  Study  of  ths  Goldweiffhtr ; 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  refusing  to  allow 
the  PiffM  (No.  472). 

Paintii^  by  artitsta  of  the  Dutch  school  will 
moetly  be  Connd  in  Gallery  II.  With  so  rich  a 
feast  before  us,  it  aeema  hardly  fair  to  criticise 
the  arrangement,  for  which  no  doubt  the  Etsngii^ 
Ccmiinittee  had  some  sufficient  reason ;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  study  it  would  have  been  aa  advantage 
if  all  tbe  works  of  this  school  exhibited  coiud 
have  been  brought  together.  There  is  so  . much 
that  is  either  similar  in  manner  and  treatment  in 
the  painters  of  Holland  during  the  seventeenth 


century,  or  diaBloaoa  an  iBflwBce,however  derivni, 
which  is  effectaal  with  them  all,  that  a  doss  com- 
pariam  of  their  worb  has  an  especial  inteiwt ; 
and  iJthough  portnuta  by  Reynolds  and  G^of- 
borough  and  van  Dyck  and  Abraham  Jaos8eDe,or 
of  some  pretty  simpleton  by  Greuze,  have  their 
special  cmurms  for  toe  visitor,  we  could  wish  tb&t 
they  had  not  been  hung  in  thia  gallery,  but  thai 
Van  Goyen  and  Cuyp  and  Ruisdoel  and  WtdhuI" 
had  had  their  place :  or  at  least,  if  height  upon 
the  walls  and  sjMce  had  interfered,  that  all  the^ 
masters  should  have  been  brought  as  near  in  ihv 
adjoining  gallery  as  drcumstances  permitted.  Tbe 
Academicians  will,  we  are  sure,  forgive  the  Bii|f- 
^[estion  ;  they  have  done  so  much  to  please  oii^ 
instruct  the  art-loving  public  that  we  crave,  fur 
the  future,  only  such  a  complete  arrangement  of 
the  treasures  they  collect  as  shall  allow  us  tu 
make  the  greatest  posuble  use  of  their  delightful 
Winter  Exhibition. 

Two  important  sea-piecea  by  William  vaa  de 
Velde  the  younger  (Noa,  10, 18)  will  be  fbuixl  in 
Galluy  I.  The  former  of  these  ia  a  veiy  spirited 
painting :  both  are  typical  pictures,  and  nuiy  be 
comparod  with  three  others  in  the  next  Qallerr 
(Nos.  72,  05, 103).  Apart  from  thur  high  artisiv: 
qualities,  W.  van  de  Velde's  pictures  hare  an  in- 
terest for  us  in  that  he  hae  represented  with  eves 
technical  accuracy  the  Dutch  shipping  of  his  div. 
io  this  following  the  example  of  hia  father,  witlt 
whose  works  his  are  not  unfrequently  confused. 
His  picturee,  though  often  neither  ngnednor  dated, 
have,  however,  a  sufficiently  distinctive  cbartcter. 
In  Gallery  I.  is  also  imother  fine  picture  of  the 
Dutch  school  (No.  .18),  the  joint  work  of  Ub^- 
bach,  who  painted  the  figures,  and  Van  GapelK 
an  artist  of  great  merit,  of  whose  life-hiatoiy,  ^ 
vood  the  few  facts  gathered  by  Biiiger,  singulvlf 
little  is  known,  and  whose  works,  often  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  the  manner  of  Benbrsndt. 
an  more  oAen  talked  about  thao  hsb.  Be 
is  said  to  have  been,  with  linseHach,  ft 
pupil  of  Du  Jardin,  and  a  very  fiwely  Sai 
Piece  (No.  55)  in  the  next  GalWj,  adnur- 
able  in  composition,  in  colour,  and  in  perspec- 
tive, ia  not  unworthv  of  a  pupil  of  the  nwater  v\io 
could  paint  the  Italum  Zcmdaisape  (No.  73)-)uw!/ 
the  most  perfect  little  gem  which  ever  came  f^m 
Du  Jardin's  hand.  As  is  too  often  the  csk  mtb 
these  sunny  pictures.  Van  Cepelle's  work  liu  been 
inconsiderately  framed,  and  the  mellowed  tinisoi 
the  artist  are  overpowered  by  the  pi^^- 
No.  58  is  a  Picturtt  of  Fruit  by  Cornelia  de  HeeB/ 
there  were  either  four  or  five  artists  with  thifc 
patronymic— among  whom  Jon  Bsndu,  ui» 
father  of  Oomelis,  la  perhaps  tiie  best  knovn- 
but  their  works  are  not  ^wan  easy  to  datiQ- 
guiBh.  No.  60,  Gerrit  Berek-Heyde:  the  Utc't 
building,  formerly  the  Stadhuis,  is  now  the  Uo;^ 
Palace ;  the  buildings  to  the  right  of  the  cburdi 
have  been  hmg  swept  away.  Another  (HCtuie  w 
this  master,  surpassing  it  both  in  interest  aQ<i 
quality,  is  No.  87 :  the  view  ia  taken  from  the 
bridge  spanning  the  canal  in  the  KJoveniei' 
Bu^al,  looking  towards  the  Nieuwemarkt :  tM 
principal  building  to  the  right  is  the  Trippeiiliua 
the  present  home  of  the  Amsterdam  Mutual 


the  fceedstraat,  so  renowned  in  the  hiBtory  «f 
Rembrandt,  opens  into  this  market  »p 
right,  passing  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  d«* 
of  the  museum. 

The  work  of  Berck-Heyde  is  rivalled  by  pietnr& 
of  a  wmilar  character  by  the  well-known  ^wem 
of  fire-engines,  Jan  van  der  Heyde;  very  m 
indeed  is  No.  02,  A  Street  m  Utrecht  (?)■  t'" 
last  vrinter's  exhibition  there  was  a  ™*7Tn  , 
the  Stadhoii,  taken  from  very  nearly  the  saj^ 
standpoint  as  is  No.  60.)  The  ^ff^  l^iZ 
HeydVi  soenea  w«e  prbbably  afded  hv  ^ViJ*^ 
van  de  Veldfc  On  the  south  side  of  the  ffW^. 
are  several  portraits,  of  which  No.  71  «  "  . 
buted  to  Frank  Hals.  Critics  who  bm  J^. 
acquainted,  with  tiie  splendid  collectionoi 

master's;  work  at-Hsariem  have  e»P"^,,.,it 
doubt  aa  to  the  nthentacitv  of  this  work ; 
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■  4iAeslt  to  Mignit  to  maj  other.  Hala  blmwlf 
varied :  lus  idraowledged  worka  are  of  wHDewhat 
noeqiMl  merit ;  he,  as  was  not  anuaual,  entnuted 
the  leM  impottuit  parts  of  his  porttaita  to  papils 
or  asustanta,  and  there  is  somethii^  in  the 
TigoroDfl  tODch,  in  the  admirable  rendering  of  the 
mooth  oearW  Mdden  onder  the  falling  monsta^die, 
in  the  t^'w  hair,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  doublet, 
Ac.f  which  gives  a  chazacter  to  the  portrait,  re- 
muTiog  it  from  the  known  worka  of  hu  "  school.'' 
It  CMnparee  frTourahly  with  the  two  portraits  hy 
Van  der  Hekt  (Nob.  61  and  68)  and  the  portrtut  of 
<  irotios  (Xo.  106),  which  though  of  great  merit  do 
nut  eqn*!  the  wwk  of  H&la.   For  comporiaon  this 
dictate  is  placed  too  low;  Hals,  like  Rubens,  is 
vnt  fSxtivQ  when  viewed  at  a  little  diBtaooe. 
IKBuDBg  widely  from  Rembrandt,  the  two  great 
ntkiti  ud  this  in  common :  there  is  a  force  and 
<«isiaili^  of  character  in  their  life-like  heude 
vliiek  painters  of  lesser  ^nius  strove  after  in 
nia :  instance  the  portrait  by  Bol  (No.  101),  the 
fftad «/  a  StMif  whue  amiably  weak  features 
and  fewle  hands  are  very  characteristic  of  Bol's 
lar^t  studies ;  we  see  Bol  at  his  beet  in  sm^r 
rsbieet  pictures  such  as  his  portrait  of  Admiral 
ie  Rnijter  at  the  Hague  (No.  16  in  that  coUec- 
tioa).    In  portraiture  Comelis  Janssens,  better 
known  in  !l&gland  than  on  the  Oontinent,  holds 
s  higher  place,  although  his  somewhat  stiff  and 
furmal  nMumer  preveotB  our  estimatiiig  htm  in  tiie 
funaost  nnk  among  the  pmrtnit-pamten.  Two 
of  lus  worka  (Nos.  tIS,  77)  are  seen  here  (Oomelis 
ffloitBot  be  confoonded  with  Abraham  Janssens, 
s  nnish  utist,  Nos.  76.  83).   In  No.  65,  Land- 
arape  mud  Bird*,  by  Hondecoeter,  we  have  a 
repetitim,  with  variations,  of  his  well-known 
picture  at  the  Hague  of  the  Jackdaw  in  Borrowed 
Ptuma.    Tumiog  to  the  landscapes,  the  scenes 
•jf  Rnisdaid  and  Hobbema  are  almost  deserviog 
«f  K  gollety  to  themselves.     Finer  and  more 
tTfieal  puntings  by  these  two  masters  could 
haidly  have  been  desired.    Ruisdaers  Waterfall 
(No.  70),  foil  of  glowing  shadow;  The  Storm 
i  N'o.  91),  a  sea  piece,  a  mass  of  aogrv  waves  and 
murky  iJiy;  the  peaceful  Cornfield  (No.  113).  lit 
villi  a  sadden  gleam  of  light;  and  the  Wo'tded 
JymJxme  (No.  171),  present  four  pictures  which, 
AJtlioi^  the  colours  may  not  be  what  thi^  were 
when  first  bid  cm,  are  as  varied  in  subject  and 
tnatuMot  M  the  moat  ardent  lover  of  nature 
could  dedu«:  the  last-named  has,  unfortunately, 
been  so  grievously  "cleaned"  that  the  exposed 
paod  ku  given  a  reddish  tinge  to  the  eky.  Opinions 
may  vsfy  as  to  the  poution  in  landscape-art  to  be 
w^ned  to  Kuisdoel,  but  such  paintings  as  these 
lunxt  always  have  a  charm  for  us.   Looking  at 
Nn.  84,  a  woodland  scene  by  Hobbema,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  there  was  ever  a  time  when 
bis  pictures  were  but  little  valued  by  amateurs 
«fao  ;et  felt  the  influence  of  Ruisdoel.  ^Ve 
Kjin-lishmeu  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  neglect, 
iiDce  the  resntt  hss  been  that  by  far  the  larger 
namber  of  his  paintings  have  found  their  way  into 
tbe  oollectioos  of  our  countrymen,  and  there  are 
few  g^Unies  of  importance  which  do  not  boast 
>ome  example  of  this  admirable  artist  The  picture 
exhil«ed,  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Fitz- 
'u  tlliam  Museum,  is  of  rare  beautv,  and  thoogh  in 
this  as  in  othws  we  see  a  close  imitation  of  the 
tuaoner  of  Ruisdael,  a  perceptible  diflerence  be- 
'Keea  the  works  of  these  masters  can  alwavs  be 
'iHerved.   The  figures  which  |^ve  so  much  life  to 
:  be  scene  were  probably  painted  in  by  Wourermans. 
liy  tbe  latter  artist  is  a  very  faeautifhl  composition, 
L'HoUUerie  (No.  100),  which  for  simpUcitv  yet 
perfeeUon  of  design  and  careful  flnidi  may  oe  re- 
wded  as  one  of  his  most  successful  jpictares.  Of 
Wyaants,  suggested  as  the  master  of  Wouvermans, 
into  whose  landscapes  he  is  firequently  found  to 
have  introduced  the  figures,  there  are  examples  in 
<^leiy  v.;  they  are  Not.  326  (a  pictnie  of  great 
merit,  thonaft  toe  aatheirtidty  of  the  aignaiare  is 
soDwwhat  doaWtth,  2S7  (ssin  min  gteas),  and 
iA7,  wfaieh  we  think  unit  take  the  fint  nnk.  A 
l»rge  and  {a|M»taat  fietan^  Ben  and  JRmtk  (So. 


80),  1^  Gerbrand  van  Eeckhout,  one  of  Rembrandt's 
jfKipilB,  is  hung  in  ChUleiy  XL  It  isa  picture  chiefly 
mteresting  from  its  studied  imitetion  of  the  manner 
of  Bembnndt,  but,  like  aU  Eeiddiout's  pictures,  it 
conveys  tin  idea  m  having  been  necnted  from  a 
careful  drawing,  while  vrith  Rembrandt's  compo- 
sitions we  fed  uat  only  the  most  elementar  j  design 
had  been  made  use  of.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
over-estimate  the  advantage  that  would  result  to  tbe 
student  if  a  representative  collection  of  the  works 
of  Rembrandt's  pupils  could  be  exhibited,  together 
with  reallv  choice  examples  by  the  master's  own 
hand.  Influenced  as  tbey  were  by  his  teaching,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  their  distinguishing 
characteristics,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that 
unnamed  pictures  of  inferior  merit  are  attributed 
to  one  or  other  of  tbe  pupils,  or  even  to  the  master 
himself,  not  from  intent  to  mislead,  but  from  an 
inability  to  decide  their  true  authorship.  Tlie 
task  would  be  comparadvely  eaay  could  they  be 
placed  side  by  ude  fur  comparison. 

Two  pictures,  each  named  the  Interior  of  a 
Church,  are  assigned  to  Emanuel  de  Witto  (Nos. 
88, 89) ;  placed  as  they  are,  it  is  imposuble  to  sub- 
ject them  to  sufficiently  careful  comparison,  but 
there  is  an  unlikeness  in  their  ireatment  which 
makes  us  doubt  whether  they  can  both  be  by  the 
same  band,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  No.  88  is 
by  Hendrik  Willemsz  van  vliet,  of  Delft,  a  pupil 
of  Mireveld.  Another  painter  of  tbe  same  date 
whose  work  in  a  similar  stjle  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  that  of  De  Witte  is  Qerard  van  Hoeck- 
geeet ;  but  he  may  generally  be  distinguished  by 
his  unsatisfactory  arrangement  of  light  and 
shade,  and  it  is  certainly  not  to  him  that  either  of 
these  can  be  attributed. 

By  Adrian  van  C^tadeisNo.  107,  finely  piuntod 
and  expressive,  and  No.  112,  one  of  those  drmUng- 
Bcenes  which  ore  so  frequent  with  him  and  with 
his  pnpilsj  and  which  would  be  repulsive  but  for 
their  admirable  execution  and  frequent  humour. 
The  Scene  at  an  /nn,  by  Metzu  (No.  110),  is  a 
work  of  unusual  excellence;  the  figures  are  ably 
dmwn :  that  of  tbe  young  man  has  even  an  wr  of 
rustic  eleguiee.  The  Man  m  Am  Stttdf,  by  Dou 
(No.  113),  shows  his  usual  carefnl  finiah:  as  in 
other  instences,  he  has  placed  bis  sitter  in  a  vaulted 
chamber,  |irubably  the  upper  room  in  a  tower,  with 
ite  supporting  pillar— treated  almost  like  a  minia- 
ture :  a  powerful  glass  hardly  reveals  the  minateness 
of  tbe  toucb.  Very  interesting,  if  not  of  a  high 
class,  are  the  two  moonlight  scenes  (Nos.  100, 
116)  by  Aart  van  der  Neer;  the  former  is  tbe 
more  plttaaing,  but  neither  of  them  is  so  effectively 
executed  as  are  the  rare  drawings  by  his  hand 
with  which  we  occasionally  meet. 

Of  works  attributed  to  Cuyp  the  least  satisfac- 
tory is  No.  243,  which,  if  by  him,  must  be  assigned 
to  his  earliest  period.  No.  00,  a  picture  which 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  is  of  his  middle 
time.  The  best  here  is  No.  104;  ua  fortunately, 
the  ugly  child  is  the  most  conspicuous  object,  but 
it  is  redeemed  by  the  admirable  paiutiag  of  the 
animals,  and  the  pretty  group  of  cattle  and  the 
landscape  in  the  right  bac^froaDd. 

The  landscape  by  Van  Goyen  fNo.  158,  in 
Gallery  IH.)  is  of  great  interest,  ttioogh  it  has 
no  unusual  excellmoe  or  beauty.  Not  even  the 
most  fervent  admirer  of  the  Dutch  school  would 
say  more  than  that  the  eempoution  is  well 
arranged  and  the  idea  successfully  carried  out; 
that  the  treatment  of  the  foliage,  and  of  the  sky, 
and  the  perspective  of  the  picture,  and  tbe  happy 
introduction  of  the  figures,  show  considerable 
ability :  an  artist,  too,  might  criticise  tbe  technic, 
and  tell  whether  the  colour  is  ill  or  well  laid  on. 
The  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  this  we  have 
the  work  of  one  who  has  been  spoken  of  as  prac- 
tically the  &ther  of  the  Dutch  and  thence  or  the 
modem  school  of  landscaps-paintera ;  himself  a 
pu^l  of  Esaias  van  de  Velde,  to  hu  studio  came 
Bsrebem  and  Jan  Havicss :  Steen,  tbe  husband  of 
his  daughter  Slargamte.  He  vras  intimate  with 
Potter,  and  Us  in&uenoe  k  seen  in  the  worka  of  | 
the  greater  namber  of  the  landaea^tts  of  Holland.  1 


Goven's  works  are  comparatively  rare  in  English 
colIectiooBj  and  are  seldom  found  of  so  large  a 
size. 

Leaving  the  Dutch  masters,  a  few  lines  must 
be  devoted  to  a  verywettily  painted  and  well 
preserved  picture  in  (nUery  V.  (No.  230),  by 
Elsheimer.  Although  the  handling  difibrs  to  a 
eert^  extent  from  the  few  works  we  know  by 
this  artist,  two  of  which  at  the  Hague  are  painted 
upon  copper,  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
this  charming  little  picture  could  not  have  been 
painted  by  any  other  than  the  artist  to  whom  it 
18  attributed.  We  see  in  this  the  original  fh>m 
which  the  Gount  de  Goudt  took  his  well-known 
engraving  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel.  De  Goudt's 
engraving,  again,  was  made  use  of  by  Hercules 
Seghers,  who  has  imitated  the  general  features  of 
the  landscape  and  copied  the  figures :  an  impresnon 
from  hisblate,  probably  the  only  one  existing,  is 
is  the  rnnt  Room  at  Amsterawn.  The  plate 
coming  Ihto  tlie  poasesuon  of  Rembrandt,  he  has 
made  it  his  own  hj  etamag  tbe  figures  of  Toldas 
and  the  Angel,  which  were  out  of  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  work,  snd  substituting  for  them  a 
sketeh  of  the  Holy  Family  in  their  flight  into 
Egypt.  So  long  as  the  whole  work  upon  this 
altond  plate  was  attributed  to  RemlH«ndt,  ite 
varied  character  created  much  discussion  among 
amateurs,  and  many  and  ingenious  were  the  expla- 
nations OS  to  the  technic  and  processes  employed ; 
the  discovery  of  tbe  earlier  impression  has  set  the 
matter  at  rest,  and  shown  the  true  authorship  of 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  work,  although  we  still 
catoli^fue  among  Rembrandt's  more  Important 
etchings  The  Flight  into  Egypt  after  the  Manner  of 
Ettheimer.  O&ablbs  Hbkbt  hliDDLSTON. 


TEX  aEITDBBSOir  BnussT  10  is>  sBinaH 
HUBKUM. 

Tee  drawings  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Henderson  to  the  British  Museum  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Print  Room,  but  it  is  intended,  we  be- 
lieve, as  soon  as  the  arrangements  can  be  made,  to 
exhiUit  some  of  them  to  &e  public,  on  screens,  in 
the  King's  Ubrary. 

The  drawings,  which  are  mostly  in  water-colour, 
comprise  about  seventy  by  W.  Miiller,  includ- 
ing several  beautifully-coloured  viewd  of  Nile 
scenery  with  ite  picturesque  boats  and  glowing 
ciifls  and  akies,  and  a  number  of  highly-finished 
studies  of  the  rock-cut  temples  in  Lycia  and  its 
neighbourhood,  taken  during  the  Government 
Expedition,  which  Miiller  accompanied  at  his  own 
expense,  choosing  hia  own  subjscte  for  illustration. 
Several  of  these  views  were  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  such  as  The  Burial  Ground, 
Smt/rna ;  Rhodes  \  Zanthue ;  Turkish  Aferchante 
pauing  a  Biver ;  Tent  Scene  «ith  Zmgarat,  &c., 
and  these  careful  sketches  made  on  the  spot  testify 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  ^nter's  observation. 

By  Girtin  taere  are  nmeteen  drawings,  but  none 
of  them  particularly  characteristic,  many  baing 
copies  of  Oanaletto.  One  of  these — th»«  Rialto — 
is  )in  elaborately-finished  pen-and-ink  drawing,  in 
which  every  detail  of  tilra  on  the  roofs  and  panes 
of  glass  in  the  window-frames  is  minutely  ren- 
dered. Another  pen-and-ink  eketoh  of  DaVtford, 
Kent,  steted  to  be  after  a  pencil  sketch  by  the 
father  of  Mr.  John  Henderson,  is  tinished  in  the 
same  elaborate  style.  The  thirteen  Turners  ia 
the  collection  are  mosUy  early  works  lacking  in 
iadividuality.  By  Cousins,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  tive  delightful  little  sketches,  full  of 
poetic  feeling  and  of  delicate  subdued  colour.  By 
David  Oox,  also,  there  are  several  pleiisant 
country  scenes,  with  hill,  dale,  bush,  tree,  sheep 
and  shepherd,  and  foreground,  all  drawn  after  the 

S Pettiest  and  most  improved  examples,  in  David 
ox's  usual  fiweinatmg  stvle. 
Four  large  alightly-waaned  drawings  by  Oana- 
letto complete  the  list  of  a  coUectitm  wiUch 
forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Print  Room.  Habt  M.  IIbatoh. 
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THE  eXBlUV  AKCHABOLOOIOAL  XXSHTIFZE  DT 
KOKB. 

The  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Genbaa  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  on  January  3  was  opened  bj  a 
OiacouiM  from  Dr.  Cavadias,  of  Athene,  who  U 
now  rending  in  Rome  with  the  ohject  of  per- 
fecting himeelf  in  the  studjr  of  archae- 
olcOT.  He  has  npeciaUy  devoted  himself  to 
the  niaton  of  art,  and  aueoted  a  atatoe  as  the 
sabjaot  of  hia  addresB.  He  ezhiUted  a  aksUsh 
of  tha  beantifnl  Victory  of  Samothzaoe,  to  be 
aean  in  the  Moseam  of  the  Louvte,  and,  after 
TelaUng  the  circamstances  attendii^  ite  diacovery, 
refuted  the  opiniose  of  some  writOTB,  both  on  the 
aulgeot  of  the  restontaai  of  the  statue  itself,  and 
on  thatofthe school  br  which  it  was  producbd;  his 
oinnion  being  that,  while  the  inspiration  of  Scopes 
may  be  traced  in  the  motive  of  the  statue,  a  more 
thot^htful  study  of  it  will  lead  us  to  attribute 
tke  work  to  a  d^iple  of  the  school  of  Scopas  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  century  b.c.  He 
afterwards  passed  to  a  discDsaion  of  the  historical 
facts  in  relation  to  this  monument  of  antiquity. 
Signer  Alessandro  Osstellani  then  addressed 
die  meeting  as  to  the  origin  of  the  granulated 
tarn  of  ornamentation  on  jewels  found  in  the 
ishnda  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  in  Etruria,  and 
the  ancient  nocropolis  of  Fneneste.  Signor 
Oaatellani  said : — 

"  I  have  often  endeaTonred  to  dieeorsr  the  origin  of 
tins  ezeas^ngly  minute  granolar  daeoration ;  sim  one 
day  in  tutning  owar  the  pages  of  a  book  published  by 
the  British  ^TennneDt,  on  the  Diademiae,  ths 
Pseado-Diademiae,  aod  the  family  of  Ecbinae,  iC 
sermed  to  me  that  I  had  foaod  an  explanation  of  the 
problem ;  becaose  I  recofEnised  ia  the  variety  of  Hdfs 
aiul  rwsed  points  with  whieh  these  aqnatie  creatures 
were  covered  the  type  of  which  the  ancient  gold- 
smiths had  made  nse.  It  is  nataral  that  artistic  deco- 
ration should  derive  its  elements  from  sononDding 
nature.  In  Egypt,  where  aqnatia  pUnta  flonriBh, 
ornament  drew  its  life  from  the  varieties  of  the 
flowers  of  the  lotns.  In  Pboenioia,  in  the  islands 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  impos- 
nble  bat  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  most  bare  been 
imnreiscd  by  admization  of  the  starfish,  the  Blednsaa, 
and  Uie  Diadeniiae  nhieh  were  east  on  their  shores 
after  storms,  or  vere  found  attached  to  the  nets  d  the 
flshermen.  The  fiiir  sex  used  them  as  decorations 
from  tlw  moat  ancient  times,  and  the  gcddsmiths 
aftenrards  reprodoee^  their  minnte  gmnuutions  in 
the  precious  metal.' 

He  exhilnted  the  designs  of  some  Etruscan  articles 
in  gold,  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  and  also  of  some 
ornaments  found  by  Schliemann  at  Mycenae,  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion.  But  the  attention  of 
the  audience  was  principally  attracted  by  a  small 
glass  case,  in  which  Caatellani  exhibited  some 
antique  ornaments  fima  Ptaeneste  and  Oerrfr- 
tii  aide  by  side  with  the  shells  of  marine 
fouUi.  Hu  discourse  was  Uatened  to  most 
sttentively,  and  at  its  conclusion  Frof.  Helbig 
observed  that  the  theory  was  so  beantiftil  and  so 
simple  that  no  argument  could  be  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  Signor  Helbig  himself  exhibited  to 
the  audience  an  extremely  ancient  vase  of 
Etruscan  bucchtro  (a  fine  red  day),  shaped 
like  a  large  chalice,  with  impressions  of  figures, 
apparently  Egvptian  divinities.  After  much 
coneideration,  te  rejected  the  explanation  of 
those  Egyptolc^ts  who  chum  to  recognise  in 
some  ancient  monuments  the  proof  of  a  commerce 
existing  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  people 
who  at  a  remote  period  inhabited  Italy;  and 
demonstrated  the  fart  that  if  an  f^yptian  inspira- 
tion may  be  traced  in  some  worn  of  ardiuc 
Etmscan  art,  it  is  due  to  the  influence  exerted  at 
a  later  time  oy  the  Fhoenidansj  whose  oommeroe 
broiuht  tbem  into  communiealion  with  the  races 
of  toe  Mediterranean  coasts.  Prof.  Helbig  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  being  able  to  say  so  little 
concerning  a  telio  of  extraordinary  importance ; 
and  Marehese  Ohi^,  the  proprietor  of  the 
buechero,  gave  some  explanations  of  its  history, 
saying  that  he  could  affinn  that  it  was  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Popnlonia. 


OS  ITU  AST. 

B.  K.  WABS, 

Bt  the  death  of  Mr.  Ward,  which  occurred  on 
January  16,  at  his  house  at  Windsor,  and  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age — greatly  to  the  regret 
of  a  large  sodety  that  baa  long  r^^ded  him  with 
liking  and  affection — we  Iom,  not,  ind^,  an 
artist  whose  loss  is  likely  to  m  accounted  great 
by  those  imbued  with  the  most  newfangled  notions 
now  current  in  aoi-di$ant  art  sodety,  but  assuredly  a 
painter  who  in  his  best  time,  an'd  that  was  now 
many  yeare  ago,  was  one  of  the  ablest  penre- 
paintersEnglandhaaproduoed.  Not  that  Mr.  Ward 
confined  himeelf  to  ^Amv-paintlng.  His  efforts — 
hardly  perhaps  can  we  say  his  unqualified  successes 
— in  the  painting  of  history  may  be  observed  in 
the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  Landing  of  Vharlea  II.,  Alice  IMe,  and  the 
Acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bahops  are  evidence  of 
the  thoronghnesa  and  of  the  serious  mind  with 
which  he  applied  himself  to  an  amlntians  task  for 
which  he  was  selected,  though  they  are  prolnblr 
but  little  evidence  of  a  triumph  which  the  lau 
of  inspiration  must  have  made  impoadUe.  But 
if  the  painting  of  true  history  was  beyond  Mr, 
Ward,  whose  natural  genius  was  that  of  the  gtnre- 
painter,  and  if  work  of  high  imagination  was 
quite  out  of  his  reach,  he  was  excellently  fitted  for 
uie  more  proasac  borderland  of  history  and  fancy : 
wliat  has  been  already  described,  in  a  daily  con- 
temporary, as  "  the  vivacious  pursuit  of  historical 
anecdote."  Some  of  the  best  examples  of  this  his- 
torical anecdote  are  to  be  studied  in  the  National 
Gallery,  where  no  less  than  three  or  four  of  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ward's  cabinet  pictures  may  be  beheld,  Mr. 
Vernon  having  purchased  at  least  one  or  two  of 
tho  finest  of  them  when  they  were  fresh  from  the 
easel  of  the  artist.  Among  them  is  the  exceedingly 
noteworthy  picture  of  Dr.  Jokium  Stading  toe 
MmuBcrht  ofth^  Vicar  of  Wak^Md,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  preceded  Mr.  Ward's  election  to  the 
honour  of  the  Assodate-ship  of  the  Boyal 
Academy.  It  ^meared  in  1843 :  he  was  made  an 
Associate  in  1846,  and  not  nntil  several  years 
afterwards  was  he  elected  full  Academidan.  The 
times  of  Johnson,  Garriok,  Boewell,  and  Gold- 
smith were  to  him  fhiitful  of  themes.  He  was 
more  suceessftil  with  men  than  with  women,  and 
most  successfbl  in  realising  chiuacteristic  expres- 
sions on  the  faces  of  the  illustrious,  whose  fe^ 
tures  many  portraits  now  become  historical  had 
already  recorded.  Mr.  Ward's  work,  even  in 
^enre-painting,  was  verj  unequal,  and  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  best  of  it  was  done  at  a  time  of 
which  the  younger  generation  has  little  remem- 
brance. Its  colour  was  often  not  agieeaUe ;  its 
dmuriitamanship  was  at  times  bnl^,  tiicrai^  Mr. 
Wara  had  studied  dran{^tmnoahip  not  in  E^htud 
onW;  tiie  textures  lepnsented  were  often  skil- 
folly  imitated ;  and  there  was  a  geneial  livelinesB 
in  the  treatment  whieh  to  those  who  do  not  desire 
to  look  upon  all  picturee  as  problems  they  are  called 
upon  to  solve  was  undeniably  fascinating,  and  which 
had  a  right  to  be  so,  since  livdiness  ia  one  of  the 
virtues  of  jr«ir«-painting.  It  is  by  his  genro- 
painting — b^  the  nest  of  it  assuredly — that  E  M. 
Waid  will  live  in  the  Tememhraiice  of  the  student 
of  art.  His  place  in  that  remembrance  may  not 
be  absolutdy  permanent,  but  bis  reputation  will 
at  least  be  loss  ephemeral  than  is  supposed  by 
many  persons,  who  would  hold  that  art  like  Mr. 
Ward's  has  no  bosiness  to  have  any  reputation  at 
all.  The  troth,  plainly  spoken,  is  that  Mr.  Ward 
was  not  always  quite  a  first-rate  onu^painter, 
but  that  the  naneh  of  painting  which  he  pur- 
sued snceessfUUy  enon^  £>r  many  years,  as 
&r  as  popular  applause  is  ooneemed,  and  hoiumr- 
ably  enough  at  all  times,  is  as  worthy  as  any 
other  branch  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
keenest  minds.  He  followed  in  &  department  of 
art  which  will  not  be  likely  to  lose  its  hold  upon 
the  pnblie,  though — content  with  wgagisg  itself 
with  the  characters  of  man— it  talus  no  count 
dther  of  religious  o^iration  on  the  one  hand,  or, 


OB  the  other,  of  the  aims  of  the  purely  deooratiie 
ctKftsnian,  to  whom  the  oonvwfMoe  oiisoy  debdta 
thought  if  of  4he  nfttim  «{  an  offbnea. 


NOTES  oy  AST  AND  ARCBAEOlOQy, 

Wb  understand  that  the  Boval  Academy  hart 
for  some  time  been  occnpied  with  the  question  of 
artistic  copyright.  Feeling  that  the  recommend- 
ations in  the  Report  of  the  Boyd  Oommiationen 
with  regard  to  the  copyright  in  paintings  and 
drawings  are  antagonistic  to  the  bterests  of  all 
artists,  and,  in^ed,  also  to  those  of  the  puUie,  t 
committee  was  appointed  last  year  to  enqube 
into  the  Vi^iole  matter.  This  committee  has,  ve 
believe,  just  preaented  to  the  council  a  Report, 
which,  u  its  conclusions  meet  with  the  approml 
of  the  general  body,  will  no  doubt  be  fbrwardfd 
to  the  Government,  and  every  endeavour  made  to 
prevent  those  recommendations  of  the  commij. 
doners  which  are  eonddered  iniurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  art  hdng  incorporated  in  the  fathcom< 
ing  Bill. 

Mbsbbs.  Valehtzne  0.  pRnraxp,  S.  Luke 
Fildea,  and  J.  U'Whirter  have  been  elechd 
A.R.AA 

Wb  an  gUd  to  hear  that  Mr.  Ouhuhu  latalr 
been  working  very  auccessfoUy  upon  a  portnic  «* 
Mr.  Edmund  Yatee. 

M.  VioioB  Lhvixucbb  has  just  executed  fat 
Messrs.  Ddghton  and  Dunthorne,  of  Vwa  Street, 
an  important  etdiing  from  a  picture  of  Mr.  Bon^- 
ton's  which  at  the  last  exhilution  of  the  Rml 
Academy  sustuned,  if  it  did  not  advanee,  die 
reputation  of  that  artist.  The  Waimg  ^  Me 
Honeymoon  represents,  as  some  will  remembe, 
a  pleasant  wiluish  garden-place,  shaded  bj  tnee, 
and  with  wieket-^to,  white  in  the  dialance, 
leading  out  to  common  English  coontiy.  .4. 
atone  seat  surrounds  a  tree  in  the  immediate  fore- 
^nnd,  !Uid  those  whose  honeymoon  is  celebrated 
m  the  composition  dt,  but  aput  from  escb  otber, 
on  this  rieat.  The  woman  makes  little  pretence  of 
occupation,  bnt  the  man— a  better  actor  probiUT 
— is  in  act  to  caress  a  dog  somewhat  idl;,  aad 
makes  belief  to  he  bnried  in  the  pages  ((f  a  Ml 
The  dedgn  is  agreeable ;  and  toe  snneiiioii  of 
comedy  is  refined  if  somewhat  mild.  M.  Unil- 
liar's  etdniv  ie.  teaUy  Tttjr  lUlfol  eqi^'i  or 
translator's  work,  He  has  succeeded  ^  dth 
the  exfnreesions,  and  has  not  &tled  in  bis  rendiriD^r 
into  gradations  of  dark  and  light  the  coloun  of 
the  canvas.  He  ia  taking  rank,  we  venture  to 
think,  among  our  most  unlfeirmly  happy  tiaaj- 
latora  of  very  -various  dedans.  Supreme  bIbII 
may  not  be  apparent,  bnt  nduwis  thus  ^ipaieat 
an  even  occasional  fitilme  of  tX  least  mooatatt! 
capadty. 

Mbbsrs.  HoaiRTB  AND  Soirs  have  sent  ug  id 
impreesion  of  Mr.  F^ncis  Holl's  engraving  after 
Miss  Lilian  Dickenson's  drawing  of  the  hffi 
SiiKop  ^  lAchneid.  A  somewhat  pensive  aad 
spiritud  face  afiorded  opportunitf,  for  the  taien^ 
of  Miss  Dickenson,  and  Mr.  HdTs  engraving  em. 
it  may  be,  on  the  side  of  over^refinemeot.  iw 
engraver's  work  is  brilliant,  soft,  and  emootlii 
not  perhaps  quite  of  (he  mnd  that  most  com- 
mends itself  to  us,  but  anffidently  sure  of  at  usit 
average  popularity. 

Thb  sale  of  H.  Rdset's  collection  of  piebii» 
br  the  old  masters  and  oertdn  French  pdatm  of 
about  the  hub  generation  will  occur  shortly.  «• 
Kaiset,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  the  paUic 
in  «(mnexi6n  with  his  functions  at  tin  Ixmwe,,^ 
known  to  he  the  ownerof  some  eariy  Itdisn  pit^ 
tures  of  good  character  and  high  intensL  HeoffW 
also,  we  hear,  about  thsee  pictureef^  the  htfi 
of  M.  Ingres,  whose  drawing*  an  just  now  at  t» 
OroBvenor  OaUer^  somewhat  epaeially  esgainf-' 
the  notice  of  amateurs.  One  of  theee  pic- 
tures is  the  Vmut  AnaduoHmt,  in  which  Ii^.^ 
has  grappled  with  ths  best  suoMi  wltii  the  diQ)- 
eultittiorthe  ttQi^%neA  ud  aaotheris  «  no*' 
Digitized  by  VjCTOglC 
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vay  fiuMHw  portndfc_tlikt  of  lldma.'})emi^ 
— eix«eatBtiij  lagtw  m  early  u  dn  Tear  -1808, 
doxiiier  "wbM,  if  we  mietske  not,  wu  his  fizst 
acnoora  in  Rome.  It  has  been  bnlliaDUy  mgnvoi. 
The  aabjeot  ats  nearly  &eing  the  apectaton  She 
is  in  eveniiy  drees— at  kaat-with  bare  arms— and 
the  amaniiHnt  of  diapeiy  ia  exoeedii^Iy  skilfal 
•nd  gtaeend,  Irfaen  it  is  faome  in  miad  Uiat  the 
mQljfaHn  yreaented  to  lha  painter  was  the  aucceaa- 
fnl  tMtnient  of  fhahkus  ct  item  oertunl^  not 
the  bapiiteat.  Hid  ot^nr  and  genenl  finish  of 
this  pietoM  «ie  eon^defod  to  do.especial  credit,  to 
its  painter. 

Thxkb  inll  soon  be  sold  at  Fraifkfurt  a  colleo- 
tion  of  draiwinga  by  old  masters,  whose  dispersioa 
««  bavB  before  announced  as  in  oootemplatdon. 
Thoa  is  the  weU-known  etdlection  bekmgiog  to 
M.  Saennondt,  of  Aix-la^Ohapelle.  An  important 
priatrssla  is  likely  to  take  phu»  at  Frankmrt  at 
aboat  the  same  time. 

Bbuv  has  just  acquired  the  oldest  memento  of 
the  Befimnation,  in  the  ahape  of  the  doors  of  the 
dmrch  of  Wittenberg  to  which  Luther  nailed 
his  luBe^-five  theses.  The  doors  now  form  the 
doors  of  the  church  of  St  Bartholomew  in 
Bedin. 

WUttter  T.  JBiuAin.    Art  and  Art  Qritia. 
(Ontto  and  Wmdus.)   Saefa  is  the  tide  of  a 
anall  pamphlet  of  scarcely  thirteen  poges,  in 
a  hcown  paper  wiapper  with  a  straa)^  device, 
wohahtr  designed  by  the  author,  Mr.  J.  A. 
MIX.  Wldstler,  of  the  IVhite  House,  Ohelsw. 
We  pcesame  that  this  ia  its  author's  first 
htemrj  prodnctioo ;  for  his  own  aaka,  we  sin- 
latij  b^e  it  may  be  the  laat^  as,  to  tell  Uie 
tnth,  we  hare  seldom  come  oerosa  a  more  sillv 
ptodoctaoD.    Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Whistler  s 
uleots  and  capabilities  as  an  artist,  he  seems 
oaaUe  to  write  plain  English  and  gMiendly  igno- 
wA  of  the  aubjecta  of  which  he  treats  or  to 
wUchheaJlades.    He  has  evidently  managed  to 
■oA.  «p  ai  sll  events  a  certain  smatteriiig  of 
riesc^  whiis  frequenting  tiie  Pariuan  atemrs; 
bat  we  do  Dot  tionk  that  a  Frenchman  would  talk 
of  jograals  wintinfratajSn  mot;  and  we  are  certain 
that  mathMoatics  in  France  as  elsewhere  ranks 
amoivr  the  Sdenees  and  not,  as  Mr.  WhiaUv 
ieems  to  think,  among  the  Arts. 

Mb.  WmsTUB,  it  i^peare,  finds  imitators  as 
well  as  admirers.  The  carious  chapel  of  Sk^ 
kn^  in  Htddemeasi  ia  bung  "  restored  **,nnder 
the  an^seee  ot  an  architect  and  surveyor  of  Hull. 
SaoB  vat^Ubmn  interested  in  the  ehntel  have 
proteatad  against  some  pOTfion  of  tlie  *^x»tora- 
tifm,"  direatened  or  prapetratedj  and  the  arohiteot 
hu  iq>lisd  by  Iffiogu^  an  action  against  one  of 
than  for  UbeL  l%e  case  is  to  oome  on  at  the 
next  liseda  assuea. 

Tn  little  town  of  Cojrnffiio  baa  at  last  de- 
terauned  to  do  honour  to  its  dutingnisbad  painter, 
Antonio  ABegii,  by  raising  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  As  GoiT^mo  is  for  the  most  part  only 
imown  to  the  world  uxongfa  this  paintw*s  lecetved 
name,  she  ought  certain^  to  try  and  preserve  it 
in  reoiamlnttce. 

A  RaroBf  has  lately  been  published  concerning 
the  monnment  which  Italy  desires  to  raise  to  the 
memory  of  Victor  Emmanael.  It  is  eetimated 
that  this  monument,  which  is  to  consist  of  a 
colossal  eqaaatiian  statue  mounted  on  a  triumphal 
»rch,  win  eoat  not  lees  than  10,000,000  iraocs.  Of 
(his  som  only  1,220,000  francs  has  already  been 
Abscribed,  b^t  ths,ez^iitive  committee  are  pro- 
cfoding  vigcvoosly  with  th^  work,  and  have  de- 
cided not  to  limit  the  ownpetition  for  this  monu- 
neat  to  Italy,  .^t,  to  throw  it  open  to  all  the 
world.  Hera  ia  oaitainly  a  fine  opportunity  for 
aadcn  artiata  to  distiagmah  themadlves.  Aa 
e^neatrian  rtatna  aoeh  as  uat  whidi  Lionaxdo  da 

ud  cnea  modeUsd  of  Franeeaco  Sfbnal  Who 
wiU  ba  tWM-Md-annlgk  to-antetikait  ? 

It  u  alatod  thatfta  Boebeaae  de  Galliera  has 
vtm  statue  of  Jenner.and 
,  ii  to  tHa  wir  bdb^tal  at  Chmoh. 


booghtM. 
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I  M.  O.  Ratbt,  whose  contributions  to  the 
'Qatett^  det  Baaux-Art»  we  have  often  had  occa- 
(uon  to  menticm,  has  jtast  beea  appointed  Professor 
;of  Epigraphy  and  Greek  Antiquity  in  the  College 
)of  France.  u»  begins  bis  couiae  ■miHi  a  study  of 
.the  insCTptions  beuing  upon  the  part  nlayed  by 
religion  m  the  public  and  laivate  life  of  the 

;  Thx  full  r^pfomeitf  of  the  triennial  Salon  which 
.is  to  be  held  u  Paris  is  giTen  in  the  C^onique 
'd»  ArU  of  Jauuaty  I^.  THie  plan  of  this  Salon 
jseema  im  the  whole  :to  give  eatis&ction. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Muste  des  Arta 
corati&  in  the  I^kvUlon  de  Flore,  of  which  we 
have  befwe  ^ven  some  account,  ia  now  open  to 
the  pubUo.  The  exhilntion  seems  entinly  con- 
:fined  to  decqrativp  and  industrial  azi^  .  socially 
Geiamjca.. 

In  Egging  tiie  feundationa  of  a  house  in  the 
Bub  des  Ecoles^  Paris,  the  workmen  raoently  laid 
bare  two  massive  waUis  of  Roman  conatmotion, 
iwhich  .areVuppoBcfd  to  have  enclosed  one- of  those 
Gatlo-Boman  villas  wherein  the  Parisians  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  enjoyed  themselves, 
imitating  Roman  customs.  These  luxurious  abodes 
were  mostly  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  the 
Franks,  but  tnces  of-  them  are  still  perpetu^y 
bropping  up  beneath  the  snrfhce  of  modem  Paris. 

!  A  coBBBSf  OKDEirt,  resdiog  our  remarks  regard- 
ing  the  poor  show  inade  by  Italian  art  at  the 
Paris  Exnibition^  writes  tiutt  this  was  entirely 
owicui'  to  Italian  jobbery,  the  artists  for  the  most 
part  having  been  sheeted  by  the  commission  for 
party  motives,  and  not  simply  in  the  interests  of 
art.  Thus  the  real  talent  of  Italy  was  by  no 
means  represented  at  i^iris,  for  the  Italian  artists 
of  reputation  resented  'tiiis  system  of  favouritism, 
and  refused  to  send  their  works  or  even  to  admit 
the  Goremment  officials  into  their  studios.  This 
is  to  be  r^retted,  .for,  though  modem  Italian  art 
makes  usually  but  a  poor  ^ow  at  foreign  exhi- 
bitions, it  is  certain  that  there  are  many  excellent 
artista  In  Italy — artists  who  have  a  high  repute  in 
their  own  country,  tiiongh  little  known  beyond 
it.  Italian  sculptors  in  particular  have  lately 
Bccompliahad  some  very  notewortiiy  and  beautiful 
works. 

The  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  separate 
archaeological  mbseum  in  Florence  ia  again  imder 
eotrideiation. '  Snbh  A  mBscnm  is,  ia  tmtii, 
greatly  needed,  for  at  pnarat  the  anewnt  marUes 

and  other  antiquities  in  which  Florence  is  so  rich 
are  wretchedly  exhibited,  bein^  all  mixed  up  in 
terrible  confuraon  in  the  Uffizi  galleries  and  the 
Btmaean  Museum.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
the  arrangement  of  the' sculptures  in  theee  pleoee. 
The  light  is  very  bad,  find  the  classificatioa  so  in- 
accurate as  to  yield  Utile  instruction.   There  are 


arranged  museum  ought  certainly  to  be  provided 
for  these  treasures,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the 
attxaetions  of  Piomite.-  It  would  not  be  neoea- 
eaty,  it  is  stated,  to  construct  a  new  building  for 
it,  the  Government  having  already  a  suitable 
locoes,  which,  vrith  little  uteration  and  a  very 
mtfdento  outlay,  would  serve  the  purpoae  ad- 
miiaUy.       .  ^  

!  HUSIO. 

&BKraovEii*B  trio  in  £  flat  (Op.  70,  No.  2),  the 
fame  masto'a  sonata  in  E  (Op.  109),  and  Bn^ms's 
pianoforte  quartett  tn  A  (Op.  26),  were  the  works 
performed  at  Mr.'  Dannreuther's  concert  on  the 
l6th  inst.  Hie  sonata  was  played  with  marvel- 
tous  finish  and  exquisitely  poetical  feeling  by  Mr, 
pannreuther,  and  a  senae  of  regret  could  not  be 
fedstedthat  a  performer  so  gifted  ahonld  be  heard 
inly  at  ocimpsnitively  .  rare  intervals  in  our  concert 
iooms.  Miss  Anna  WilUama  sang  Baeh'a  "  Er- 
laipQ  dj^,  iqein  'Gotly'^  ^om  tiie  MatOmetm  Pa»-!  I 
tfimiiMati  Bial  Iru  fhafrniing  Untatf     Ser- 1 


'Fischeiknabe,''  and  "£a  mnia  ein  Wnndaibans 
j8«n,"  by  Fraoi  Usst.  .  .  .  . 

Hbbb  CkkL  Goutxuui  wIiosBtmhestnl  W(n4r> 
Die  landliche  HocAzeit  was  performed  at  the 
Crystal  Palaeain  March  last,-  was  Tspresaited  at- 
|last  Saturday's  Popular  Oonoert  by  hia  Suite  in 
|E  (Op.  11)  for  plan6  and  violin.  This  compodtion 
is  in  five  movements,  all  more  or  lees  irregnlar  in 
!structure,  but  each  bearing  the  seal,  so  to  apea^ 
of  the  cultured  wd  thoughtful  musician.  The 
'higher  quality  of  individiialily  can  only  be  dia- 
itinctiy  observed  In  the  fourth  movement,  an 
■allegro  moderato  in  A,  6-4  time.  This  section  ia 
'impressive,  though  rather  sombre  in  tone,  While 
the  remainder  of  the  work  ia  for  the  most  part 
bright  and  Tig(m>us.  Schumann's  lovely  quartett 
in  A  minor  (Op.  41,  No.  1)  was  rendered,  to  per- 
fection, with  Mdme.  Norman-N^nida  as  leader ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hall^  played  Beethoven's  sonata 
in  F  minor  (Appassionata).  It  was  understood 
that  Mdlle.  Janotna  had  made  her  last  appearance 
for  the  present  season  j  but  on  Monday  she  re- 
appeared, and  gave  as  her  solo  Beethoven's 
sonata  in  G  sharp  ihinor  (the  Moonlight).  In 
the  first  movement  of  this  work  she  was 
pot  entirely  successful,  but  the  impetuous 
finale  was  rendered  with  the  closest  attention 
to  the  requirements,  of  the  textj  every  nuann 
bmog  observed  with  minute  accuracy.  The  con- 
certed works  were  Moiart'a  quartett  in  £  flat, 
No.  4;  Haydn's  trio  in  G;  and  Rulonatain'a 
sonata  in  D  (Dp.  18^,  for  irianoforto  and  violonr 
cello.  The  themea  in  the  latter  work  are  singu- 
larly attractive,  and,  though  the  composer  does 
not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  there 
ia  but  little  of  that  painM  extravagance  wMch 
we  find  in  Bnlnnstein  a  later  writinga. 

Thi  selections  from  J^^yeusts  inqiirtsd  a 

special  interest  to  the .  concert  of  Mdme.  Viard- 
Louia  on  Tuesday.   We  shall  reserve  a  detailed 
criticism  of  Gounod's  latest  opera  until  a  more 
fitting  opportunity;  one,  perhaps,  which  will 
soon   occur,   as  -it . .  is  .  not  improbaUe  that 
the  work  will  be  produced  at  Oovent  Garden 
Theatre  during  the  ensuing  season.   The  music, 
if  not  of  such  marked  ins|nrfttion  throughout  se  is 
that     Fauxt,  is  v^  earnest  and  often  deeply 
religious  in  sentiment.    The  excepts  given  on 
Tuesday  showed  the  composer  in  the  lighter  mood 
which  he  adopts  occasionally  fay  way  of  effective 
contrast.    The  barcarolle  "  Nymphes  attentivea  " 
is  sung  by  Sextos,  a  young  Roman,  at  the  outset 
of  the  soene  in  which  the  assembly  of  Ohriafeiana 
takes  place.  It  was  rendered  with  excellent  taste 
by  Mr.  Edward  Lbyd ;  but  the  efieet  would  be 
infinitely  greater  on  the  stage,  where  the  singer  is 
for  the  moat  part  invisible,  nis  voice  b^g  heard 
at  a  distance,  whidi  increases  towards  the  close 
of  the  song.   Similarly  in  the  ballet  mu^ic,  which 
for  beauty  and  taste  may  conwaie  witii  that  of 
Robert  Ift  Diable  or  Omllaume  Tell,  we  missed  the 
poetry  of  motion  which  lends  it  true  signiBcaQce. 
This  ballet  is  the  apotheosis  of  paganism,  and  so 
consistent  is  M.  Cktunod  with  his  object  that  he 
will  not  allow  the  heathen  crew  to  finish  their 
revels,  but  introduces  the  solemn  strains  of  a 
ChorsJ  by  way  of  coda  to  the  furious  Bocchanale 
which  forms  the  last  movement  of  the  b^et. 
The  minuet  (Op.  3)  by  M.  Bourgault-Ducoudray 
^led  to  please  so  greatiy  as  the  gavotte  the 
same  composer  introduced  at  a  previoua  concert. 
There  was  little  room  for  lurprise  that  Goete's 
svmphony  in  F  should  have  so  ftdly  impressed 
those  who  heard  it  as  to  occadon  a  cfenuuid  for  a 
speedy    repetition   of  the   wwk.  '  Incxeaaed 
familiarity  in  this  instance  oidy  tends  ta  in- 
creased  admimtioa.  Here  ia  music  bmi  of  genuine 
inspiration,  a  quality  -which  covers  a  multi- 
Inde  of  sins.'  We  inay  re^t  the  composer's 
lestieesneas,  and  his  excessive  polyphony,  but 
^is  gepius  commands  homage,  and  it  should  be 
eely  and  gladly  bestowwl;   Mdme.  Viard-Lcniie  - 
ayed  Mendelssohn's  concerto  in  G  minor,  and 
iteindaleBaBtt9tt?aBondo£^?G!;e„  jThe  Tftiw- 
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neeiTOd  Imt  tout  jiutice.  Tb»  Uiiyte  wa«  too 
■low,  the  tnumen  -wen  not  mil  obaeired,  and 
then  *B8  mon  than  ooe  falae  entiy.  It  may  well 
be  asked,  too,  why  the  cymlMla  were  not  uaed 
in  the  method  indioated  Vf  the  composer.  There 
was  a  Todferons  demand  lor  an  encore,  with  which 
Mr.  Weist  Hill  complied  after  some  resistance, 
and,  except  aa  regards  the  point  last  mentioned,  the 
■ecMid  rwdering  was  much  better  than  the  first 


KSW  PVBLIOATIOaB. 

AsnM  QnbMa,  DtacoDMa,  by  U.A.  V.,  cr  Svd  ..(Bant)  8/6 
ATexander  (W.).  ^Titum  of  Uw  Fsklnu  to  Christ  ^nd 

ChriiU»nltT,  8to  (J.lfnrmy)  l*/0 

Andent  CIbmIoi  lot  English  BMilm,  8  toU.  in  4,  ISmo 

(W.BUcWood)  30/0 
Amtln  (B.),  Bon  Cruner,  Working  Jftwdler,  ISmo  (Uuterj)  1,6 
Bftbbite  (B.  D.),  PrindplM  of  Light  and  Colonr,  6to 

(TrUbner)  SO/0 
Baker  (Sir  &  W.),  ImuHift :  aNuTaUveof  theBxpnlltioa 

to  OentT«l  Africa,  cr  8to   (HaonlUati)  6/0 

Barker  (Ladr),  Year^  Honwkaa^g  In  Soath  Africa,  cr 

Sro  (Macmillan)  f'O 

Berkeley,  eelecUoaa  from.  Introduction  and  Ifotea  by 

Fr&wr,  Snd  «d..  cr  8to.  (Haemlllan}  7/S 

Blackbnm  (B.),  FlotnU  Motoa  on  the  National  Oallery. 

8ro  (Chntto  k  Windna)  3/0 

nialkle  (J.),  Blementaof  D7nainlai,2nd.  ed.,  or  8ro 

(Slmpkin,  Harshall  &  Co.)  8/0 
Bralthwalte'i  Betnxpeot  of  Hedidne,  toL  IxxviU.,  i2mo 

(81npMn,UanibaU  jiCo.)  «/e 
DMnme  (X.  J  J,  Boast  at  lUay  SeawHU,  new  eil.,  iSmo 

(BeU  b  Bom)  S/0 
Chetwynd  (B,),  The  Crystal  Beart  and  Its  Llgtata  and 

a»ilows,aq  (W.Blackwood)  3/8 

Ck¥rdiman't  Qmgtmim,  Srd  ■erica,  Tol.  xtUL,  cr  Hvo 

(Uaaters)  t/0 

City  of  Progrem,  and  Signs  of  the  Timea,  I3nio  (BolneM)  S/6 
Clatic  <S.),  Itemorlals  from  Jonmala,  by  his  Widow,  cr  8to 

(Macmlihui)  7/8 

Coteridge  (C.  B.).  The  Constant  Prince,  cr  8to.  .  (Moaky)  3/6 
ColHna  (H.),  In  this  World  i  a  Novel,  3  toIs.,  or  8to 

(ChRpman  b  Ball)  SI/0 
Conway  tX.  D.),  Demonology  and  Derll  Lure,  3  vols^  8tu 

(Chatto  b  Windds)  S8,'0 
Corr  (T.  J.),  Dream  of  Melsar,  and  otfaer  Altegorlea,  13mo 

(Marcus  Ward)  S  '6 
Croston's  Manebeatw  aa  It  Is :  Forty  Tlewa     Broibers,  4to 

(HancbMter ;  Corniiih]  S3/6 

Doira ParUamentary  Companion,  1870,  S3mo  (Whlttaker)  4/6 
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to  correspond  wiA  the  mUert  of^  rejected 
wtanuMoripi. 

It  is  partieularly  requested  ihai  all  hueinest 
letters  regarding  the  mpphf  of  the  pe^er^ 
mag  be  addressed  io  ike  PuBLlSHBB, 
amd  not  to  the  Eduob. 


LITERATURE. 

lafe  emi  Times  of  Btein :  or,  Germany  and 
Pnma  in  ihe  Napdeonie  Age.  By  J.  B. 
Seelej,  ILA.,  B^pOB  ProfesBor  in  the 
roh-mity  of  Cambridge.  (Cambridge: 
rntTeirity  Press.) 

These  Tolnmes  are  an  admirable  refatation 
of  an  opinion  enunciated  a  not  very  long 
time  ago  fay  a  certain  yonng  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessor— that  good  books  are  always  \rritten 
in  Qennan.    I^f.  Seeley  has  now  proved 
tbai  good  books  may  sXbo  be  written  in 
En^sdi,  and  that  our  insolar  talent  and 
leumog  can  snccesBfolly  challenge  the 
GeRDUU  on  their  own  especial  ground. 
The  profttsion  of  his  dedicatory  apology  for 
his  own  presnmption  in  treating  the  Life  of 
Stein  after  Fertz,  and  the  Napoleonic  age 
after  Haosser,  is  anperflaons :  Haaaser's 
intellectoal  calibre  was  small  and  his  Prus- 
uan  partiBanship  was  great ;  while  the  work 
of  Peril — on  whom,  as  his  "father  Parme- 
mdes,"  Prof.  Seeley  is  natorally  reluctant  to 
lay  hands— is  ia  what  Garlyle  calls  "  the 
sbotnibbish  style,"  and  is  a  model  of  Ido- 
graphical  badness. 

liour  antlior's  mastery  of  available  mate- 
rials is  not  quite  Gibboman,  not  exhaustive 
like  the  scholarship  of  the  learned  con- 
tiouers  of  the  great  Qerman  historical  enter* 
prise  founded  by  Stein,  he  may  be  said  to 
possess  his  subject  in  a  degree  which  justi- 
fies the  present  publication.     There  are 
phces  enough,  it  is  true,  where  Prof.  Seeley 
▼rites  more  like  an  amateur  than  a  pro< 
fesEor.    On  his  ninth  page  he  gives  cettain 
dates  and  comparisons  in  order,  as  he  says, 
that  the  reader  may  look  for  a  moment 
Stein's  life  as  a  whole.     Let  us  now 
remember  fbe  following  facts,  which  are  not 
of  a  very  recondite  order.    Pitt  died  in 
January  1806,  three  months  after  Trafalgar  j 
Fox  then  took  office,  and  died  in  September 
of  the  same  year— that  is,  in  1806;  the 
Spaniah  msaxTectuin  against  Numleon  broke 
•nt  in  1808.   Kow,  writes  Prof  Seeley,  the 
period  of  Stein's  great  achievements 
"itennfrised  within  the  years  1807  and  1816, 
KithiB  is  the  pedod  of  the  inBorrection  of  Europe 
aaiait  the  tyranny  of  Nam^n.   It  is  a  period 
•tethe  eontramnea  exoted  by  the  Prenyl  Be- 
nfation  were  for  the  moment  at  an  end,  •  .  , 
in  England  Fox  in  office  had  found  the  im- 
poMhifitj  (Smoking  peace,  and  when  Shi^dan 
drtdand  eathnnaitically  in  fovour  of  the  Spauiah 
'uaagaDta." 

Therefim  Fox,  who  died  in  1806,  is  ex- 
k  Wed,  and  described  as  alive  in  1807,  and 
I  u  I  leader  of  the  "  Anti-Napoleonic  Bevoln- 

'jon."  which,  as  the  ^feasor  here  says  and 
f  iJaewhereaigaes  in  detail,  oommenced  with 


the  Spanish  movement  6f  1808!  The 
reason  of  such  mutakes  Aeems  to  be  that, 
although  Prof.  Seel^  could  no  doubt  stand 
a  triumphant  separate  examination  in  the 
dates  and  details  of  his  epoch,  and  of  several 
other  epochs  besides,  philosophy,  with  her 
symmetrical  groupings  and  generalisations, 
often  leads  him  astray.  In  this  case  he  is 
haunted  by  a  kind  of  equation  in  which  , 
the  French  Bevolntion  and  the  Anti- 
N'apoleouic  Kevolution,  Pitt  and  Stein, 
Stein  and  Fox,  have  antithetical  values; 
and  he  thus  slides  into  statements  which, 
when  not  under  the  fitscination  of  system, 
he  wonld  be  the  first  to  revise. 

Bacon  says  &at  while  the  acute  man  has 
an  eye  for  the  difibrences  of  things,  the  pro- 
found man  has  an  eye  for  tlieir  resemblances. 
Prof.  Seeley  is  nothing  if  not  synthetical,  and 
he  has  a  better  eye  for  resemblances  in 
history,  and  more  skill  in  eflacing  diffisrences 
than  Thucydides  or  Gibbon  had,  or  would 
have  liked  to  have.  As  a  fiur  sample  of  his 
merits  and  defects  as  a  generaliser  we  may 
take  his  remarks  on  the  accession  of  Fre- 
derick William  II.  of  Prussia,  when,  he  says, 
there  were  in  almost  "  every  country  two 
powers  in  confiict — the  Government,  and 
some  oppmition  "ptxij,  popular  or  other." 
The  most  important  cases  of  this  "  ominous 
rifb  or  schism,"  ai^fues  the  Professor,  were 
the  reform  of  the  Polish  Constitnlaon,  the 
troubles  excited  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
by  tbe  refonns  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and 
the  French  Revolution,  which  was  only  a 
particular  case  of  the  "prevalent  infection." 
In  all  this  apparent  diversity  we  shall  see 
unity,  if  we  note  that  "  the  idea  peculiar  to 
that  age,  and  which  made  it  revolutionary, 
was  the  idea  not  of  liberty,  but  of  govern- 
ment— the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  State." 
Joseph  was,  in  fact,  the  Austrian  equivalent 
of  Abb^  Sieyds,  Bobespierre,  Mturat,  and 
CoUot  d'Herbois ;  all  were  fighting  for  the 
same  good  cause — ibr  the  idea,  namely,  "  of 
government."  This  is  easy  to  understand 
if  we  look  behind  the  *' qwonlative  repub- 
licanism professed  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  observe 
that  the  Frwch  Berolution  was  **  intended" 
like  Joseph's  innovations,  ^'to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  all  class  feelings 
and  interests  .  .  .  the  end  aimed  at  was  to  es- 
tablish the  unity  and  supremacy  of  the  State." 
But  if  Joseph's  premature  civil  and  reli- 
gious reforms  were  identical  as  to  end 
and  intention  with  the  favourite  ideals  of 
Mirabean,  Hdme.  Boland,  and  Jonrdan 
Conpe-tSte,  th^  have  also  a  kind  of  like- 
ness to  the  airest  of  our  Five  Members 
and  the  demand  for  ship-money.  "The 
Austrian  movement  has  the  strongest  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  the  nsing  of  England 
against  the  Staarta.  Josei^'s  innovations 
are  of  the  same  hind  as  those  of  our  Charles  L, 
and  are  resisted  in  the  same  way,"  Further, 
as  to  Joseph  and  Charles  I.  and  James  U., 
"  Is  not  his  object  the  same  as  theirs — ^viz., 
absolutism.  Has  he  not  the  same  enemies 
— viz.,  Assemblies,  local  liberties?"  Prof. 
Seeley,  of  course,  is  not  the  dupe  of  this 
comparison,  which  he  makes  only  to  de- 
molish. As  be  truly  says,  the  movements 
in  question  are  not  really  alike  at  all,  for 
"  the  despotism  Joseph  would  have  intro- 1 
dnced  was  in  his  mind  duly  a  means  of) 


giving  unity  to  Govwnment,"  a  ctrchm- 
stance  in  which  we  shall  aQ  recognise  a 
mark  that  separates  him  ioio  eoelo  from  our 
Charles  and  James.  All  this  ia  ingenious, 
but  it  is  rather  rambling  writing,  and  not 
very  instructive.  De  Tocqneville,  if  on-t 
memory  serves,  shows  that  Mirabean  com- 
forted Louis  XVI.  with  the  assurance  that 
the  Revelation  would  eventually  condact  to 
a  more  complete  administrative  unity  add 
supremacy  than  had  yet  been  known  m 
Frauce.  That  profound  writer  would,  how- 
ever, unless  we  much  mistake,  have  de- 
murred to  the  metamorphosis  of  casual  con- 
sequences into  deliberately  pursued  results 
implied  in  Prof.  Seeley*s  characterisation  of 
the  cahierSf  the  Feast  of  Pikes,  the  Terroi^, 
and  a31  the  Ion  g  procession  of  French 
funeral  events,  as  "  intended  "  to  centralise 
and  fortify  authority,  as  prompted  by  "  the 
idea,  not  of  liberty,  but  of  government." 

Stein  would  have  contemptuously  die-  , 
missed  all  this  as  the  mere  "  Metapolitics 
of  history,  hut  with  such  dissertations  Prof. 
Seeley's  p^^s  abound.    They  are  apt  to 
drown  his  facts,  which,  though  present  in. . 
abundance,  want  systematic  grouping  and 
crystallisation.    The  Life  of  Siein  reads  on 
the  whole  more  like  a  lecture  than  a  book  ; 
the  style  is,  in  places,  a  terHum  quid  between 
narrative  and  reflection,  and  the  langaage, 
though  generally  clear,  frequently  vigorous, 
and  in  certain  cases  piquant  and  even  pic-  . 
tnresque,  is  sometimes  over-colloquial  and 
familiar,  while  discordant  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  abuse  of  the  present  tense, 
which,  though  a  legitimate  poetical  substi- 
tute for  the  perfect,  has  an  ugly  sound  iu  . 
prose.    Prof.  Seeley  tells  rather  too  much  of' 
his  story  with  the  scissors,  and  not  quite 
enough  with  the  pen.    The  information,  in 
extracte  or  otherwise,  given  about  Stein, 
Hardonbei^,  Schamhorst,  Gneisenau,  Amdt, 
and  many  of  the  other  dramatis  persons, 
is  so  ample  that  we  get  to  know  them  on 
£airly  intimate  terms ;  but  we  do  not  find  , ' 
ourselves  among  Rembrandts  and  Titians 
walking  out  of  their  frames  like  Carlyle's  old 
Dessaner  and  Prince  Kannits,  like  Macau- 
lay's  William  of  Orange,  and  Motleys  . 
Egmont.    Some  of  the  likenesses  are  missed 
for  want,  perhaps,  of  that  easy  acqnaiot- 
ance    with   a   national  subject   which  a 
foreigner  can  so  seldom  acquire.  Torek, 
for  instance,  the  hero  of  the  Convention  of 
Tanroggen,  that  splendid  act  of  treachery 
to  France  and  loyalty  to  Germany  and 
Europe  which,  as  King  Frederick  William 
said,  "kicked  the  bottom  out  of  the  cask'* 
— the    giftige  Kerl,"  as  Chieisenau  called 
him,  whose  chronic  insubordination  nearly 
worried  old  Bl&her  to  death  in  the  cam- 
paign  of  the  Eatzbaob,  and  again  on  the  ' 
march  to  Laon— -goes  on  and  m  ttie  stsge 
like  a  decorous  C^nps  Commander  in  ike  > 
prosaic  war  of  1870.   It  results  from  the 
structure  of  the  Life  of  BteAn^  which  'is  . 
neither  history  nor  biographv,  but  a  cros^i'  , 
between  both,  that  of  Stein  himself  we  do 
not  quite  get  the  impression  commensurablb 
with  the  towering   stature  of  the  one 
European  of  the  age  whose  character  and 
genius  were  almost  of  Kapoleonic  propor- 
tions.   Still,  the  intellectual  and  moral  per- 
sonality of  the  great /Statesman  to  whom.  ■. 
Prnasia  0i9«#tl8%dPI^VjliOi@^>i@tiTr 
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n^mkioipal,  Knd  military  reforms,  and  the 
yioissitndes  of  his  extroordiQary  career,  are 
described  hj  Prof.  Seeley  with  a  complete- 
ness and  &ii7ie8S  which  none  of  his  German 
l^redeoesBOTS  hare  attained.  Prof.  Seeley 
IS  more  struck  than  the  native  professorial 
auUiors  hare  been  by  SteiQ's  incarable 
radeness,  which,  descnuled  with  admirable 
impartialitj  <ni  all  sorts  Mid  oonditions 
men  and  women,  eapecially  on  G^man  royal 
perspns,  to  whom  lie  was  almost  more  furo- 
a^goM  ia  iangnaae  and  mmuiars  than  he  was 
tfi  novi  AomMM  like  Amdt,  President  Schoo, 
fuad  Niebahr* . .  There  was  no  depth  of  epis- 
tolary  or  oonversational  insolence  in  wmoh 
hi^  violence  ooald  not  open  a  new  and 
lo^wer  cbep.  Prof.  Seeley  should  not  have 
forgotten  the  liighly  illastrative  anecdote  of 
titB  sabordinate  clerk  who,  when  bringing 
^^in  a  docament  for  signature,  emptied  ink 
over  the  paper  instead  of  sand,  whereupon 
S^in,  passionately  rising  from  his  seat  of 
omoe,  rubbed  the  blotted  sheet  well  over  the 
Cork's  mouth  and  nose. 
,  With  tact  and  temper,  and  less  pride  of 
nodigree  as  an  Imperial  Knight,  Stein  would 
mre  possessed  almost  every  great  and  per- 
it^ct  political  gift. ,  He  was  the  first  private 
person  to  rank  in  German  history  as  a  states- 
man of  the  anoient  and  Western  European 
calibre>and  type.  For  nnirersality  of  power 
lie  stands  dmost  alone  among  the  politicians 
olf  Germapiy  and  the  Continent.  It  has  not 
been  given  to  any  other  man  to  be  succes- 
sively the  7argot,  the  Feel,  the  Camot,  the 
Pitt  of  the  country  of  his  choice,  to  be  re- 
iqembered  at  once  as  a  maker  of  roads  and 
deepener  of  rivers,:  as  a  daring  reformer,  as 
one  of  the  heroes  of  a  great  national  struggle, 
apd  as  an  Atlas,  not  only  of  his  fibtberlimd, 
Imt  of  the  Earopean  State. 

Bat  e$)  modiu  in  re&w,  Sus.,  and  this  limit 
Prof.  Seeley  has  passed.  He  says  that  "  in 
t^e  great  story  of  thp  liberation  of  Germany  '* 
S^tein  is  little  mentioned.  Prusf^ian  writera 
have  little  oooaskm  to  name  him.'*  Itwoold 
be  more  wsoarato  to  say.  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  disposed  to  zinj^  the 
praises  ct  the  Inqierial  Knight  from  Nassau 
tuque  ad  nauseam^  although  few  of  them 
i^ay  go  to  the  extent  of  saying,  with  Prof. 
Se^ey,  that  there  is  little  exaggeration  in 
oalling  Stein  "  unquestionably  the  prioctpal 
nothor  if  *' the  liberation  of  Germauy.  Prof. 
Seeley's  pUilosophy  is  strongly  anti-Buckle 
and  anti-3volntionist ;  he  always  represents 
the  players  on  the  European  cheasboard  as 
bttng  masters  of  thmr  game.  He  expunges  the 
Providential  government  of  the  world,  and  he 
oranges  AracyJ^,  desoribing  Napoleon,  for  in- 
ataoce,  as  eigojing  per&otnee-will  to  choose 
bis  own  moves  after  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, which  Totild  not  have  been  &lal  to 
him,  as  Sedan  was  to  his  nephew,  but  for 
the  nlterior  defection  of  Austria  (which 
arose  oat  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  oir- 
oomstancea),  and  but  for  Alexander's  as- 
sumption (tfUieoSensive,  and  Prussia's  choice 
of  the  Basstan  alliance.  Prof.  Seeley,  who 
brings  his  heaviest  guns  to  bear  in  snoh  dis- 
oossions,  arguee  that  none  of  these  things 
were  inevitable ;  that,  in  particular,  Alex- 
Attder's  resolve  to  follow  the  French  into 
Germany  was  maiuly  the  work  of  Stein 
(then  in  exile  with  the  Czar)  ;  that  the  Pms- 
siiu  aUianoe  wiUi  Bussla  wm  the  work 


of  Stoin  and  Torek,  the  latter  of  whom  izi- 
sUnctively,  the  formw  oonsoionsly,  snatohed 
the  initiative  oat  of  the  king's  hands,  and 
inaugarated  a  policy  never  muned  in  Prussia 
before — the  pdioy  of  the  Prussian  people. 
That  they  could  do  this  depended  on  an 
intellectual  peculiarity  of  Napoleon,  who 
was  oonstitntumaUy  blind  to  popular  forces 
— a  &ot  which  seems  to  introdnce  a  certain 
evolutional  element  into  Prof.  Seeley's  cycle 
of  cause  and  effect. 

Prof.  Seeley's  narrative  of  these  transac- 
tions is  one  of  the  best  parts  ui  his  book,  but 
is  open,  we  ttunk,  to  serioas  contndictiona. 
Aooording  to  Prof.  Seeley, the Gsar's  "second 
great  resolve  *' — that  is,  the  advance  of  the 
Bossians  into  Germany  ^ter  the  flying  French 
— was  prompted  by  Stein.  For  sole  proof  of 
this  we  have  extracts  from  a  memoir  written 
by  Stein  at  St.  Petersburg  after  Napoleon's 
^comfitare,  in  which  he  takes  for  granted, 
in  opposition  to  Uie  views  of  Kutasoff  and 
Bomanzoff,  that  the  campaign  will  be  carried 
into  Germany.  According  to  Stein's  Auto- 
biography, he  spoke  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander in  the  sense  of  his  memoir ;  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  bara  &ot  we  are  asked 
to  assume  that  it  was  his  influence  whiob  de- 
cided the  Gaar's  rejeptaon  of  the  oonnsela  of 
the  Bnasian  peacfr-party  and  the  pnrsnit  of 
the  Frenoh  beyond  toe  frontier.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  German  deus  ex  meukina  to  put 
pressaro  on  Alexander  is  superSaous ;  the 
necessity  of  such  an  interference  reste  on 
Prof.  Seeley's  private  intuition  that  Alex- 
ander was  individually  incapable  of  the 
"calm  superiority"  indicated  by  his  adop- 
tion of  the  war  ^rogrammn,  which  grantea, 
Stein's  iufluence  is  hypothetically  adopted 
as  the  missing  causal  link.  The  next  point 
cannot  be  appreciated  witboutaknowledgeof 
the  story  of  the  defection  of  Torok,  with  the 
Prussians  under  his  oommani,  from  Mac- 
donald,  and  of  the  oonyooatiou  of  the  ropre- 
sentative  bodies  of  Easv  and  West  Preassen 
and  Lithnania  by  Stedn,  acting  under  full 
powers  from  the  Csar,  who  was  nominally 
at  war  witti  Prossw.  Torok  had  "  kicked 
the  bottom  oat  of  the  cask."  His  defection, 
though  ostensibly  disavowed,  put  an  end  to 
IVederiok  William's  hesitations,  and  caused 
the  king  to  dispatch  his  adjutant,  Natzmer, 
to  the  frontier,  where  that  officer  (  with  whose 
biography,  reoenbly  published,  Prof.  Seeley 
does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted)  took  care 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  open  preliminary  negotiations  be- 
tween his  masterand  Alexander.  At  this  stage 
of  affairs  Stein  arrived  at  Koaigsberg,  on 
January  22,  1813. ^the  d«to  is  importent), 
and,  in  virtue  of  his  fall  powers  as  Bussian 
Commissioner,  officially  reqnested  the  Presi-- 
dent  Aaerswald'  to  .convdl»  a  Provincial 
Assembly  on  Febniary  S,  in  view  of  reso- 
lutions to  be  taiaa  "  on  the  creation  of  a 
Landstnrm  and  a  Ijandwehr."  Stan's 
intrusive  proceedings  as  Bussian  Commis- 
sioner, though  not  in  disharmony  with  local 
popular  feeUngs,  staggered  the  orthodox 
official  mind,  and,  being  accompanied  by  his 
usual  amenities  of  manner  and  language, 
brought  him.  into  ooIUsion  with  Auerswald 
and  others,  as  well  as  with  Torok,  now 
supreme  authority  of  the  Province,  who 
hated  Stein.  Frantic  altercations  ensued, 
especially  between  Stoln  and  Tjrok,  bat 


after  everyone  had  been  th(at)oghly  inaolted 
and  bullied,  Stein  got  his  way,  and  the 
Estates  were  convoked  in  conformity  with 
his  pn»riamme,  the  *'  poisonous  chap,"  «ho^ 
after  aU,  was  not  sorry  to  give  the  caak 
another  kick,  appearing  in  person  aodde. 
livering  an  address  as  Gbvemor-Genenl 
At  this  junctnre  Stein,  who  seems  to  bare 
found  that  he  was  only  doing  harm,  departed; 
when  the  Estates  proceeded  to  comider 
and  to  decree  the  convocation  of  the  losal 
Landw^r  and  lAndsturm,  taking,  he^dM, 
other  high-handed  measures,  so  as  to  slmoit 
merit  Prof.  Seeley's  (ksmiptioa  of  tbem  a 
"the  first  Prussian  Parliament" 

Now,  argues  our  author,  it  was  this  inde> 
pendent  and  irregidar  energy  of  the  popular 
forces  in  Proussen,  thus  let  loose  by  Steiii, 
which  gave  the  impulse  that  finalljr  droTa 
Frederick  William  to  commit  himself  to  tlx 
arbitrament  of  war.  But,  as  Prof.  Seelej 
himself  says,  "the  first  open  step  towardi 
a  change  of  system  was  the  king's  defnrtun 
[from  Berlin]  to  Breslaa,"  which,  it  go 
happens,  took  place  on  the  very  day  of 
Stein's  arrival  at  Koaigsberg.  At  BreeUo 
Frederick  William  and  Hardenberg  at  oace 
turned  over  a  new  leaf.  Two  days  before 
the  '  meeting  at  E5nigsberg  Hardenbog 
issued  his  femoas  Appeu  for  Volanteen :  on 
February  9  was  published  a  decree  tinfi> 
mount  to  a  general  armament  of  the  popa- 
lation  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-four.  Comparing  these  facts  with 
the  dates  given  above,  and  remembering 
that  in  1813  there  was  no  telegmpb— bardl; 
even,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coantry, 
a  post — we  clearly  see'  that  wbat  Prof. 
Seeley  thinks  fit  to  call  tbePrassian  "popnlar 
insarrecbiou  "  was  the  work  of  the  king  aod 
Hardenberg,  actiog  of  their  own  freewill  in 
tlie  traditional  official  way,  and  by  no  meaos 
under  the  inflaenee  of  a  Parliament  in 
Preuasen,  whose  decisions  they  anticipated, 
ot*  ander  pressure  from  Stein,  of  itbw 
doings  they  had  no  knowledge. 

Pitof.  Seeley  goes  on  to  artrne  that  it 
Stein,  again,  who,  when  the  king  aad  Har- 
denberg were  trembling  at  Breslaa  belon 
taking  the  final  plauge,  by  his  timelj  a^> 
pearance  on  the  scene  pat  an  end  to  tbeir 
hesitations,  and  brought  them  to  embrace 
the  alliance  with  Alexander  ou  the  Cjxt* 
own  teims.  What  is  oertein  is  that,  at  tHa 
junctnre  in  question,  when  the  discoasmns 
between  Nesselrode  and  the  Prussian  ajfcnt, 
Knesebeck,  seemed  to  be  taking  an  unsata- 
factory  turn.  Stein  suddenly  arrived  »t 
Breslaa  with  the  Russian  Conncillor  ol 
State,  Anstett,  whom,  as  the  Czar  wrote," 
bad  sent  to  Frederick  Wilham,  char^ 
with  fall  powers,  that  the  pending  aefCot><>* 
tions  might  be  hastened.  And,  wrote  Ales* 
ander.  "Baron  de  Stein  soiises  this  oppor. 
tnnity  of  throwing  himself  at  your  MajeatjJ 
feet.  ...  He  knows  all  my  plana  «» 
niy  wishes  for  Germany,  and  can  (live 
ctse '  information  about  them."  Now,  w» 
Convention  of  Breslau,  which  clenched  m 
alliance  which  had  been  hanging  fire,  «• 
signed  on  Maroh  7  j  and  a  letter 
Frederick  William  to  Alexsnder  dated  t" 
same  day  says: — "I  have  oot  yet  been aof" 
to  see  Baron  Stein,  who  is  oonfinpd  to  if 
room."  So  that,  as,  on  SteinV  own 
he  bad  no  oppootoilitKotDaLtiTiif 
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Bird«nberg,  there  ftre  no  groands  wfaatsver 
!br  attribntinr  to  him  any  decided  partici- 
pition  in  the  Treaty  of  KauBob.  Perhaps,  ae 
h»  binwelf  allied,  it  was  on  his  saj^eation 
that  Alexander  seat  Anstett  to  Breslaa ;  bat 
this  interference,  even  if  proTed,  and  added 
to  the  '*  one  powerfal  and  sufficient  impaot" 
d^rered  at  Konigsborg,  does  not  warrant 
the  assertion  that  "  his  Toioe  set  Pmssia 
astir  before  ihe  king  had  spoken,'*  and  the 
reU  of  oar  author's  extreme  ezpresnons. 

The  details  in  question  may,  no  doubt, 
be  gBthn«d  firom  Prot  Seeley  r  our  principal 
oQKplaint  is  of  the  cobar  systematioaUy 
pTen  them  in  his  oommenta  tad  generah- 
aatiDiis.    Very  misleading  is  his  hhngaage 
n^weting  what  he  persisteotly  calls  "  the 
internal  insurrection  of  Prussia  which  makes 
the  War  of  Liberation  so  striking."  Stein, 
ucEirding  to  his  own  statement,  contem- 
phted  a  popular,  insurrection  in  Germany 
Ifte  the  Spanish  national  movement  of  1808, 
when  the  whole  Peninsula,  as  Prof.  Seeley 
SSJ8,  spontaueonaly  rose  up  in  arms  to  a 
■an,  without  previous  concert  or  calculation. 
According  to  Prof.  Seeley,  a  similar  move- 
meat  actually  occurred  uader  the  inspiration 
oC  Stain,  "  who  forced  the  Government  to  foU 
low  in  the  wa^  of  the  people."    We  read  of 
PhHoa  **  fidlowing  the  example  of  Spain," 
"roasicg  herself  for  her  levee  en  ma$sa;" 
sod  Siran  S8  even  called  the  "leader  and 
mSDSger  of  the  rising  of  Oermcmy."  Sach 
pipressions  convey  tho  idea  of  a  sudden 
lamuH  of  patriotic  wrath,  like  the  revoln. 
tione  of  Msaniello  and  William  Tell  in  the 
opera ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  in 
the  "  QenDsn  Bevolntion."    The  Prussian 
eontingent  nuaed  in  X813  reaohed  a  per- 
omtage  of  tax.  per  cent  to  popolation — a 
oonaiaerabte  effort,  no  donbtr-bat  there  was 
not  the  eftrreacence  and  overflow  which 
Mr.  Aelsf's  words  snnfest.    The  people 
eune  io  quietly,  in  obedience  to  the  oroer 
from  Breslau  wad  Kouigsberg,  and  were  en- 
rolled in  the  rmLlar  military  way.   As  to 
the  "rifii^  of  ^musttv,"  it  oonsisted  in  the 
fbrmatHRi  of  a  Free  Corps  whiob,  with  all 
Us  efforts,  Lutsow  could  only  bring  up  to  a 
«  strength  of  3,000  partisans.    There  was 
almost  no  spontanecns  rising,  except  per- 
haps against  French  custom-house  officers, 
sod  not    much  irregular  fighting.  The 
movement,  no  donbt,  incladed  man^  pictur- 
esqae  incidents  of  national  enthusiasm  and 
unatenr  warfare,  but  to  these  Prof.  Seeley 
makes  no  allosion,  however  slight,  not  even 
tbe  fine  episode  of  the  death  of  £dmer  at 
Gadebuscb  tempting  him  to  break  his  per- 
sistent ancl  provoking  abstinence  from  de- 
■cription  of  "feats  of  . broil  and  battle." 
Lutiow,  it  is  tm^  is  named,  but  only  as 
jcttiag  Stein  a  toov  in  a  crowded  inn. 
A  writer  without  taste  or  turn  for  pictures 
Uara  (as  Horace  says)  in  his  adamantine 
tanie,  and  Meriones,  buck  with  Trojan  dust, 
3  perhaps  not  quite  the  historian  of  an  epoch 
*hen  arms  were  by  no '  means  yielding  to 
the  toga.    But  in  Prof.  Seeley's  Hamlet  the 
part  of  Hamlet  is,  so  to  speak,  not  once  but 
twice  omitted.    Although  the  War  of  Liber- 
ation had  great  singers  as  well  as  great 
ightera,   in  the  Life  of  Stein  even  Kor- 
Ber'a  lyre  is  as  mute  as  The  Sword  on  his 
Left  is  dull :  like  Schenkendorff  and  La 
Ibtte  Fooqa^,  the  Saxon  Tyrtaens  is  only 


casually  mentioned,  while  B>uckert*8  name 
does  not  occur  at  all.  Of  Amdt  we  hear 
much,  owing  to  his  intimacy  with  Stein, 
bat  there  is  no  attempt  to  ,  estimate  the  in- 
fluence, or  arlSstio  signiflcanoe,  of  his  songs, 
or  of  those  of  the  ouier  poets  of  the  Befrei- 
ungskri^fe,  although  Amdt's  pamphlets, 
like  Fichte's  lectures,  are  put  under  tedious 
contribution.  A  remark  of  Prof.  Seeley's, 
however,  about  Amdt  is  Hkety  to  raise  a 
langb  in  Germany  at  the  expense  of  our 
professorial  knowledge.  He  says,  in  the 
tone  of  a  •  discoverer,  that  the  bookseller 
Palm,  of  Nnremberg,  was  not  shot  by 
Napoleon  for  selling  Arndt's  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  "  as  has  been  asserted,"  The  remark  is 
saggestive.  Palm  was  shot  in  1806,  and 
Amdt's  pamphlet  was  published  a  year  later. 
We  hope  qnr  German  friends  will  not  re- 
member the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  "  I  will  go 
and  tell  the  king  Gape  Breton  is  an  island !  " 

Geokoi  Staachet. 


Joh-n  Dudley,  DuJee  of  [Norihnmherland.  An 
Historical  Tragedy ;  and  Songs  and  Poems. 
B^  Welbore  St.  Clair  Baddeley.  (Hard- 
wioke  &  Bogne.) 

Thb  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  usurpation 
has  found  more  interpnters  among  poets 
than  almost  any  ottier  episode  of  English 
history.  That  cironmstance  or  policy  pre- 
vented Shakapere  from  adorning  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  nniversal  regret ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  heroine  would  certainly  have 
ranked  among  his  most  exquisite  creations. 
It  has  been  supposed,  rather  rashly,  that 
the  incidents  were  too  fre^  in  tbe  Queen's 
memory  for  a  playwright  to  dare  to  use 
them  ;  but  those  who  propound  this  theoty 
forget  that  Decker  and  Webeter  ventured  in 
16^  to  produce  a  play  of  Lady  JaiM ;  this 
tragedy,  now  lost,  is  known  to  us  only 
by  the  very  interesting  bnt  fin^pnentary 
abridgment,  pnl^hed  in'  1607,  as  The 
Famoue  Hietory  Sir  2%omiu  fl^ai.  Nearly 
a  century  later,  id  1694,  John  Banks,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  uncouth  and  inharmonious 
numbers,  was  considered  the  rival  of  Otway 
in  moving  the  heart,  produced  his  tragedy 
of  the  Innocent  Usurper ,  an  exceedingly  bad 
play,  which  held  the  stage  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Addison's  friend,  the  indolent  and 
dissipated  Edmund  Smith,  projected  a  drama 
on  the  same  lines ;  and  when  he  died  his 
papers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
popular  tragic  poet  of  the  moment,  Nicholas 
Bowe,  who  appeared  before  the  public  for 
the  lut  timo  in  1 7 1 5,  with  a  tragedy  of  Lady 
Jane  Orey.-  Bowe's  play,  which  was  not 
without  a  pleasing  smoouiness,  continued  on 
the  acting  list  ror  half  -a  century.  Both 
these  Restoration  dramas,  Bowe*8  espe- 
cially, took  unjnrdonable  liberties  with  the 
historical  basis  of  the  plot^  bat  they  seized 
with  considerable  acnteness  the  salient 
points  in  the  character  of  the  heroine. 

In  language  and  method  Mr.  Baddeley 
keeps  very  much  closer  to  Decker  and 
Webster  than  to  Banks  and  Rowe.  He  has, 
indeed,  caught  the  chronicle-tone  of  the 
Elizabethans  very  exactly,  a  side  of  their 
genius  which  has  not  been  much  laid  under 
contribution.  He  compresses  thought  into 
his  verses,  even  at  the  risk  of  beiog  rugged, 
and  avoids,  perhaps  too  oarefhlly,  all  appear- 


ance of  sentiment  and  rhetorio.  This  play 
is  brief  and  rapid ;  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  the  difinsoness  and  extravagance 
that  usually  mark  a  first  book;  the  author 
shows  plentv  of  self-oommand.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  certain  crudity  of  style 
that  care  and  study  will  remove  ;  the  reader 
meets  with  crabbed  lines'  and  harsh  imagea 
that  set  his  teeth  on  edge,  and  he  reoognisea 
that,  this  fruitage  has  not  felt  the  ripening 
hand  of  time.  This  is  no  great  fault :  it  is, 
indeed,  a  merit,  if  we  contrast  it  with  a 
precooions  softness.  The  action  of  John 
Dudley  takes  place  in  1658.  The  openiag 
scene  preaenti  us  with  ^e  Duke  of  Somerset 
in  fatal  contest  with  Warwick,  and  Mr. 
Baddeley  has  not  &iled  to  mu>k  the  King's 
curious  mdifference  to  the  result^  which  tbe 
entries  in  his  journal  prove.  Sonurs^t 're- 
moved, tbe  second  act  opens  at  Kenmnghall 
Park,  where  the  Prindess  Mary  receives  the 
news  of  her  uncle's  execution '  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey's  marriage.  We  are  then  trans- 
ported to  Durham  House,  where  the  mar- 
riage festivities  are  still  being  celebrated, 
and  Northumberland's  magpiincent  figure,, 
for  which  we  have  long  been  prepared^ 
sweeps  suddenly  in  at  the  height  of  Uio 
fbast.  This  would  make  an  efflactiye  point 
for  a  great  tragedian.  A  little  latOT  we  are* 
introduced  to  the  libtazy  of  Northiimber>. 
land,  where  his  meditations  are  interropted 
hj  a  summons  to  the  King's  bed8ide.t  In- 
a  vigorous  scene  the  Duke  intinridatea 
and  wheedle  Edward  into-  the  exclusion 
of  his  sisters  from  his  will,  and. the  no- 
mination of  Jane  Dudley,  to  be  his  sdc- 
cessorJ  At  the  opening  of  tiiie  third 
act  Edward  is  dead.  '  Northumberland  is 
discovered  haranguing  tbe  Council,  whom 
he  crushes  by  his  personal  vehemence. 
The  Throokmortons  find  means  to  warn 
Mary  of  her  danger,  and  their  messenger 
meets  her,  with  her  attendants,  on  the 
London  road  at  Hunsdon.  This  is  another 
very  good  scene,  in  which  she  is  with  diffi- 
culty persuaded  to  believe  that  her  brother 
is  dead  and  to  turn  aside  towards  ^linin^- 
halL  The  plot  thickens,  and  Lady  Jane  'u 
summoned  from  the  gardens  of  Sioh  Honse 
to  have  a  crown  thrust  upon  her.  Her  friends 
and  family  entreat  her  long  in  vain  to  accept 
the  honour;  in  vain  the  Dachess  of  Suffblk 
blurts  out : — 

"  I  thought  DOt  to  have  borne  the  woiid  a  fool ; " 
in  vain  Northumberland  mpeals  to  her 
patriotism  and  her  piety :  she  remains  ^n- 
willing,  till  beneath  her  husband's  entreaties 
her  opposition  at  last  gives  way.    In  the 
fourth  act  nuforeseen  dangers  and  difl^culties 
have  already  gathered  about  tbe '  party  of 
usurpation.    Mary  has  ensconced  herself  at 
Framlingbam,  and  tbe  country  is  rising  ia 
her  defence.    From  a  tower  at  Framlingbaoi 
she  delivers  tbe  following  address  to  the  sea, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  few  soUloquies  ia 
the  drama,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  Mr., 
Baddeley's  poetic  quality:— 
*'  Lo,  from  the  glorious  eea  rise  virgin  clonda,' 
And  thrifty  meichantmen,  bound  ooith  and  south. 
}Ude  o'ar  its  gr^nd  horison  like  grast  gods. 
I  loTe  tbe  sea  and  all  things  of  the  sch  ; 
It  is  the  minor  of  infinity — 
Tbe  glass  of  fashioo  for  the  son  hinuel^ 
Oft  h«ve  I  watched,  how,  ia  the  Bumm>r  eight, 
HioM  of  blue  air  and  thelneh  stare  with  gold, 
Tempered  its^re,  ' 
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With  peMS  and  ■plendoar ;  vhilft  th«  radiant  wavea 
Snug  ID  the  Mr  thair  iiioiud(q1  mdodiei 
C^r  the  bold  seaman's  grave.   O  ye  etont  hearts, 
Wlio  chide  the  thnoder- songs  that  dmn  the  winds, 

*  Who  labonr  vith  high  tempesrs,  And  strain  hud 
Amid  terriflo  lightnings  irith  yoar  eyes. 
Who,  with  sea-beaten  bodies  and  stopped  oan. 
Do  haadsomely  ontstare  wild  throats  of  death, 
Shooting  their  tougues  about  yoa  and  above, 

'  And  naty  fishes, — herein  are  we  One ! 
I,  with  the  uproar  zollad  anxind  my  throne, 
WUl  take  strong  heart  from  eommuiii^  your 
ways." 

The  stren^h  of  Mark's  purpose  is  well 
contrasted — as,  indeed,  it  obviously  must  be— - 
with  the  gentle  diffidence  of  the  Lady  Jane, 
white  eren  the  pride  of  Northnmberland 
begins  to  anake  before  her  mxlike  deter- 
mination. In  the  fifth  act  Safifolk  prepares 
Jane  to  expect  the  worst,  while  N'orthntnber. 
land  himself,  dejected  and  disappointed, 
acknowledges  that  his  urns  are  being  reso- 
lutely thwarted.  He  is  arrested  in  Mary's 
Qam«  by  the  Earl  of  Amndel,  while  the 
next  jcene  shove  us  the  liady  Jane's  state 
apartment  dismantled  of  its  foniiture,  and 
lierself  made  pris(mer  in  it;  Guildford  enters 
and  is  arrested  also.  This  seene,  which 
!EU)we  works  up  into  a  frenzy  of  sentiment, 
and  which  closed  his  fourth  act  with  a 
direct  (^peal  to  the  tears  of  the  andienoe,  is 
^ated  more  soberly  by  Mr.  Baddeley,  who, 
morcoTer,  lets  the  married  couple  go  out 
liaud  in  hand,  instead  of  being  torn  from 
one  another  by  the  guards.  After  this 
passage  the  entrance  of  Mary,  fall  of  anger 
and  revenge,  is  very  effeotive ;  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton  begs  for  the  tires  of  Quildford 
and  Jane.  These  she  seems  to  grant  for  a 
moment^  but  signs  with  eEultation  the  death- 
warrant  of  Northumberland.  We  find  him 
in  a  cell  in  the  Tower,  raging  at  the  ingrati- 
tade  of  his  friends  and  the  populace,  and 
recognising  that  he  falls — 

"  Eva  as  the  labouring  agM  pack-wolf  dies, 
Finding  his  funeral  u  the  ravenoas  maws 
Of  hie  most  dear  com  pant  one ;  even  so 
Do  they  who  lided  tlie  trinmph  of  my  ways 
G-athez  to  consummate  my  latest  breath." 

He  is  led  out  to  execution,  and  in  the  clos- 
ing scene  liady  Jane  rouses  her  father  in 
prison  to  tell  him  of  Northumberland's 
deatii|  the  angary  of  their  own.  Rowe  gives 
a  much  more  sensational  close  to  his  Lady 
Jane  Qrey  by  leading  the  heroine  to  the 
scaffold,  and  letting  tae  curtain  fall  as  the 
headsman  liHs  his  axe.  Mr.  Baddeley  verj 
properly  remembers  that  Northnmberland  is 
Uie  hero  of  his  tragedy,  and  he  concentrates 
our  attention  upon  his  figure  to  the  last. 

The  chief  taalt  of  John  Dudley  is  one  not 
common  in  modem  dramas — its  brevity. 
So  many  threads  of  statecraft  are  taken  up, 
BO  many  personages  are  introduced,  that  the 
characters  are  rather  sketched  than  painted. 
They  are  sketched,  however,  with  vigour, 
and  the  tempestuous  figure  of  the  hero,  as 
he  sweeps  in  a  rage  across  the  scene,  is  so 
Well  defined  and  so  origitial  that  we  wish  it 
had  been  more  elaborately  given.  The 
Frinoeas  'Many  is,  perhaps,  the  most  care- 
ftUly-ezecuted  chara!cter ;  her  utterances  and 
her  actions  are  all  in  keeping  with  that 
cold  force  of  will  which  we  eee  later  on  re- 
duced by  disHtpointment  to  mere  splenetic 
rage  in  Mr.  frainyson*s  Queen  Mary,  Mr. 
Baddeley  has  been  less  successful  with  the 
Lady  Jane,  thongh  not  unsnccessfuL  His 


Suffolk,  Somerset,  Warwick,  and  Arundel 
are  too  slightly  drawn  to  move  na  mtioh. 
The  dramatic  force  and  skill  dis^yed  in 
this  short  tragedy  are  rraurkable  in  a  first 
work,  and  give  g^od  reason  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Baddeley  will  prove  successful  as  a 
poetio  playwright,  not  merely  in  the  closet, 
but  on  the  stage,  His  tone  is  healthy  and 
English ;  and  we  can  only  beg  him,  as  the 
Master  of  the  Bevels  begged  Shirley  when 
he  brought  him  his  first  tragedy,  to  "  pur- 
sue this  beneficial  and  cleanly  way  of  poetry." 

Edmund  W.  Oossb. 


Dot  T^roBtsehretben  dee  Apoaiels  Paulm  an 
die  Hehrder  imtiech  loiederhergestelU  und 
erlauteri  von  Joh.  H.  B.  Biesenthal. 
(Leipzig:  Feruau.) 

This  is  the  boldest  and  most  original  book 
that  we  have  seipn  for  some  time.  Most 
commentaries  upon  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  Uttle  more  than  a  working-np 
of  existing  matter,  in  whioh  judgment  and 
insight  may  be  shown  in  vuioas  degrees, 
but  where  utere  is  little  chance  of  proposing 
a  new  theory  or  illustrating  it  by  new  mate- 
rial. Dr.  Biesenthal's  book  is  the  reverse 
of  this.  It  is  an  independent  work  pro- 
pounding an  entirely  new  view  of  its  subject, 
and  built  up  from  the  very  foundation  out 
of  new  matter.  The  author  is  a  veteran 
Talmudio  scholar,  and  he  has  made  use  of 
his  reading  to  establish  the  positions  (1) 
that  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
not  really  an  epistle  but  a  tract  or  pamphlet, 
the  object  of  whioh  was  to  give  consolation 
in  the  first  instance  to  tl^  Christians  of 
I^lestine,  but  also  to  others,  under  the 
stress  of  the  persecutions  to  whioh  they 
were  exposed ;  (2)  that  this  tract  or  pun- 
phlet  was  written  St.  Paul ;  (3)  that  it 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  simihff  to 
that  of  the  Mishnah,  and  translated  into 
Greek  by  St.  Luke.  In  other  words,  Dr. 
Biesenthal  undertakes  to  make  good  the 
literal  accuracy  of  the  account  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  Epistle  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, following  Pantaeaus. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  work  be- 
gins with  an  essay  on  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  legislation  upon  Uterary  productions 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  The  ever-increasing 
severity  in  the  repression  of  free  speech  and 
free  opinion,  and  the  growth  of  the  class  of 
"ddatores"  (an  office  in  the  provinces  filled 
chiefly  by  the  pubUeemt),  led  to  the  exercise 
of  greater  caution  in  the  form  of  publishing 
obnoxious  views.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hatred  both  of  Jews  and  heathens  to  Chris- 
tianity was  concentrated  especially  upon  the 
person  of  St.  Paul.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
a  prudent  disguise  when,  firom  his  prison  at 
Borne,  the  Apostle  determined  to  send  a  word 
of  encouragement  to  the  sufiering  Church  in 
an  anonymons  form,  even  the  traces  of  its 
composition  in  Italy  being  carefally  ob- 
literated. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  error  has  been 
the  tendency  to  regard  this  tract  or  pamphlet 
as  an  "epistle,"  which  it  really  is  not.  Seen 
in  this  light,  the  external  evidence  acquires  a 
new  aspMt.  Origen  apologises,  not  for  its 
treatment  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul's,  but  for  its 
treatment  as  an  epistle.  If  Marcion  did  not 
reckon  it  among  the  EpistJies  of  St.  Paul, 


that,  too,  was  because  it  was  not  an  epiatle. 
The  authorship  having  been  bo  carefully 
oonoealed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Tertnlli^ 
should  be  iterant  of  it.  Baaebiua'  own 
opinion  was  m  fikvonr  of  its  Panlbe  author, 
ship ;  he  only  classed  it  among  the  aiTi\i. 
TWttya  because  of  its  non-reoeption  ia  tlie 
West,  where  it  was  thought  to  Snom  tb 
Novatian  heresy,  and  where  its  origin  vu 
less  generally  known.  In  the  East  it  wu 
accepted  from  the  first  as  the  work  gk 
Paul. 

The  Epistle,  Dr.  Biesenthal  thinks,  ii 
proved  to  bo  St.  Paul's  by  its  agreement 
with  the  character  of  the  Apostle,  and  1^ 
certain  special  peculiarities,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  limiting  nyic,  and  of  a  nniab» 
more  or  less  striking  metaphors.  It  maybe 
said  in  passing  that  this  is  not  byanymeani 
the  strongest  part  of  the  work,  though  it 
has  the  freshness  which  distlngnisbes  tin 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  next  chapter, 
which  deals  with  the  language  in  whicb  ti» 
original  was  written,  is  highly  intoestin^ 
and  possesses  a  value  independent  of  tin 
theory  which  it  is  sou|fht  to  estAblisli 
Much  light  is  thrown  mcidentally  npon 
the  subject  of  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New.  (1)  The  freqnenirf 
of  quotations  from  the  Septaagint  is 
accounted  for  by  the  extensive  use  of 
that  version  as  a  means  of  lemic^ 
Qreek.  The  Jews  would  not  read  tb  pro- 
fane literature  of  the  Qreeks,  and  yet  Qi^ 
wished  to  learn  the  language,  because  of  its 
Tslne  as  a  means  of  oommunicatioa  mth 
foreigners,  and  they  were  therefore  glad  to 
use  as  a  text-book  the  Qtr^k  tnnslatioa  of 
their  own  Scriptoms.  (2)  The  freedom 
quotation  in  the  New  Testament  is  ex^lMi>» 
by  reference  to  a  rule  prescribed  in  the 
Tahnud  that  in  the  readings  in  the  ^ 
gogues  the  original  text  only  might  1»  rew 
from  a  written  mannsoript — versions  orpia** 
phrases  it  was  only  permitted  to  qww 
memoriter.  Hence  it  became  the  cnitoni 
to  quote  these  from  memory,  and  t^*"?,  ^ 
quoted  precisely  with  that  particular 
of  freedom  which  is  found  in  the  writBig* 
of  the  New  Testament. 

These  preliminary  remarks,  which  tM 
author  describes  as  only  "  sketched  m  ow- 
line,"  are  fbllowed  by  a  retranslation  of 
Epistle  into  Mishnical  Hebrew,  vene 
verso,  with  a  fuU  and  elaborate  commentary^ 
It  is  naturally  here  that  we  are  to  Beek^MT* 
more  detailed  proof  of  the  novel  poe^ 
taken  up.  There  are  a  number  of  piWJ 
in  which  the  author  thinks  he  has  tonno 
traces  that  the  Greek  translation restanP^^ 
a  misunderstanding  or  a  °^^***r'^n^ 
the  Hebrew  original.  Some  of  J"]!;; 
striking  of  these  may  be  given.  In  y->  ^'p^, 
Tuv    oKOVtT&vrtay    eIs    ffftdc  tptpainf  ''' 

Biesenthal  thinks  that  hro  tUv 
the  Hebrew  d^ytptPD  p  (np:;?), 
(to)  the  hearers."     The   oi  ^''[fT^^ 
will  then  be  those  to  whom  ^"-^^ 
made  in  iii.,  7,  15,  16,  iv-t  2,  'J*^ 
hearers  of  the  law  in  the  '^'^J^pd 
and  the  meaning  wiU  be  that  the 
came  to  the  generation  to  ^^°T.  ^  tha 
preached  With  stronger  »Tidence 
law,  so  that  their  guilt  -woold  W  K 
the>  rejected  ifc^In  ii..  1%^' 
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fMOpooeo  to  read  (Arcmatd^)  n«3  n^HK 
**  ajid  jet  a  nASie  therein,"  instead  of  the 
Hebrew  ^S-npQV  "rtVt,  "and  yet  will  I  tnut 
in  Him." 

Ixi  It.,  1^  ifpoe  oy  fiftiv  6  XtSyoc,  he  wonld 

sofasfcttate  43>i9^  ^3  ^'^^f.t  "  is 
tlio  aopnaer  [=car^yopo£,  e^.  la.  L,  8]  of  oar 
wanis." 

In  ▼£].,  4iy  is  tSv  iuepodtwlvv  is  explained  as 
a  Greek  eqairalsnt  for  para  alia 

=pan  Dei  (ef.  3^3|  fO^,  mensa  alta= 
aHartt  fOBO,  peattUa  alta — pecunia 
fcmp1£),  the  pfu-t  specii^lj  reserved  for  God 
and  gmn  to  Melohizedek  in  recognition  of 
bis  ^Tinely  appointed  priesthood. 

In  rii^  27,  a  well-known  difiScalty  is  re- 
moved hj  taking  as  equivalent  to 
K^h  in  the  sense  which  Kp^^  had  ao- 
qnired  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  as = "  the  Daj 
M  Atonraosnt  :**  mO*  ^/i^v  would  then  eqnal 
"  each  Daj  of  Attnument."  Bat  the  boldest 
of  iQ  mo  reconstrocUons  offered  is  that 
wluch  deals  with  the  j^oos  passwe  about 
the  validity  of  a  diaBiia}  in  ix.,  16, 17.  Dr. 
Biesenthal  takes  itnO^icri  tfaronghoat  in  the 
Knae  of  a  covenant.  Bat  what  is  com- 
monly translated  the  *'  death  of  the  testator  " 
he  Bttkes  =  the  death  of  the  beast  bj 
tbe  ilaaghter  of  which  the  covenant  was 

ooDcMed  (ncng?  jfifTS  (npOS?)  Tfto).  The 
next  verse  would  then  be  traiislated,  For 
a  ooroiant  is  only  oonfirmed  by  slaughtered 
beasts  (tbe  slaughter  of  beasts).  A  covenant 
in  which  tbe  baaat  (victim)  is  still  alive  has 
no  foroe.^*  Whether  or  not  this  interpreta. 
tkm  holds  good,  it  is  certainly  a  brilliant 
ooojectore. 

Tbe  "offerii^/'  x.,  1, 11, 12,  are  explained 
consistently  of  the  "  daily  s^criBoe,"  and, 
soGorda^y,  it  is  saggested  thatmtr  iviavrov 

in  rer.  1  stands  for  njrh^  ny9,  by  which 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  meant,  not  "  yearly," 
bat  "day  by  day."  In  xi.,  26,  Dr.  Biesen. 
thai  reads  ni?^0  n9*iq,  "the  reproach  of 
banishment,"  for  ty^Ti  FiSy^,  "  the  reproach 
of  Christ.**  In  the  next  verse  he  Bnppoaes 
a  reference  to  the  Babbinical  legend  that  an 
ai^l  vras  snbstitated  for  Moses  so  as  ta 
aid  his  escape  from  Pharaoh.  Tbe  words  T6y 
yofi  aoparoy  Ac  opuv  erapr^/njvcf  will  then  Stand 

for  the  Hebrew  ^rt^rj         ojiyja  pf^p  »5, 

and  the  subject  will  be  6  /3ao-tXct>c,  not 
Moses  :  Moses  had  become  invisible,  and 
yet  the  king  kept  thinking  that  he  saw 
him  before  him.  In  xii.,  18,  where  the 
Greek  translator  has  rmdered  i^Xa^/icfy 
ipti,  it  is  maintained  that  the  Apostle  retUly 
wrote  "WD^l,  "prohibited"  (more  Bahbinico), 
and    not  "  which,"  as  the  Greek 

would  snggest:  "  to  the  mountain  the  touch- 
ing whereof  was  strictly  forbidden,"  literally 
**  forbidden  as  to  toaclung  it." 
Besides  these  there  are  other  saggestions, 

*ach  as  "  to  inherit,"  for  "heir," 

ini.,  2;  10,  "sharp,"  for  »a  "living"  or 
"quick,"  in  iv.,  12  ;  hfe^S,  "his  preaching," 
for  YV^r^  "hia  flesh,"  iuv.,  7;  "haven," 
rorrjW,"anebor,"invi..l9;  Bn^",  "Levites" 
for  Dff,  "people  "  (through  the  Syriac 
for        ),  where,  though  the  conjectare  is 


equally  ingenums  with  (hose  girm  above, 
the  diffioiQty  that  it  is  sought  to  remove 

seems  to  be  less  substantial. 

On  the  whole,  novel  and  striking  as  Br. 
Biesenthal's  exe^is  is,  we  should  hesitate 
to  admit  that  his  theory  may  be  taken  as 
proved ;  but  this  reserve  does  not  diminish 
the  value  of  the  copious  Talmudie  illustra- 
tions which  the  author  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Epistle,  or  the  interest  excited  by 
his  &esh,  lucid,  and  original  treatment  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  it  abounds. 

W.  Sandat. 

J.  T.  FOWLIB. 


Selected  Essays.    By  A.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Q.G. 
In  Two  Vunmes.    (Loug^ans  A  (To.) 

Mb.  Hatwibd'b  essays  need  no  reoommeuda- 

tiou.  These  two  volumes  of  them  are  a 
selection  from  the  five  volumes  already 
collected  from  his  contributions  to  reviews 
and  newspapers — the  Edinhurgh  Review,  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  the  Times.  He  ex- 
plains in  a  preliminary  Advertisement  why 
he  has  made  this  selection,  and  has  not  re- 
published the  whole  of  the  five  volames,  a 
cQurse  which  had  been  ficequently  suggested 
to  him.  The  reason  was  simply  that  he 
considered  the  larger  publication  "  a  some- 
what hazudons  experiment."  It  may  be 
hoped  l^t  all  Uie  contents  the  five 
Tolumss  and  any  other  essays  of  Mr.  Hay- 
ward's  which  are  scattered  about  in  period!* 
cals  will  follow.  The  essays  that  have  been 
chosen  and  carefully  revised  for  the  present 
edition  are  not  the  pick  of  tbe  heap.  They 
are  neither  better  nor  worse,  more  interesting 
nor  less  interesting,  than  others  of  Mr.  Hay- 
ward's  well-known  productions.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  of  more  uniform 
merit.  One  finds  in  all  Mr.  Hayward's 
essays,  whether  Uographical  or  disquisi- 
tional, the  same  geni^  spirit  of  appreciation 
for  the  orthodox  and  distinguished,  tbe  same 
temperate  eulogising  of  the  lights  and  orna- 
ments of  society,  the  same  flaenoy  of  com- 
monplace reflection,  the  same  abundance  of 
choice  anecdote  and  happy  quotation.  Anec- 
dote and  quotati(m  are  the  substance  of  the 
essays ;  the  rest  is  framework,  just  strong 
enough  to  keep  them  together.  If  tbe 
reader  feels  disposed  sometimes  to  yawn 
over  Mr.  Hayward's  introductions  and  trans- 
itions—as when,  for  example,  he  devotes  a 
page  to  a  searohing  and  sagacious  criticism 
of  Bums's  lines : — 

"  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  oi, 
To  SM  oonals  m  ithers  mo  ds  *' 

— the  weariness  soon  disappears  under  the 
charm  of  a  piquant  anecdote.  We  can  read 
very  few  sentences  without  meeting  with 
something  worth  remembering. 

The  writer,  perhaps,  deserves  no  credit 
but  that  of  having  brought  the  good  things 
t(^ether,  laid  the  table,  as  it  were,  for  the 
feast ;  but  it  would  be  very  easy  to  under- 
rate the  amount  of  gratitude  due  to  him  for 
his  share  in  the  pleasant  and  edifying  provi- 
sion. Nobody  reads  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson 
for  the  sake  of  what  Boswell  has  to  say,  and 
few  people,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
read  Mr.  Hayward's  essays  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Hayward's  views  of  mankind.  Yet 
Boswell  was  a  great  artist,  and  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  who  is  a  Boswell  of  more  diversified 


auddeeorons  tastes,  deroted  apparently  to 
tiie  worship  of  a  more  complex  idol,  if  sot 
as  great  an  artist  as  Boswell,  is  hardly  less 
successful  in  his  accomplishment  of  a 
smaller  purpose.  He  has  at  his  command 
sayings  enough  of  and  about  eminent  indi- 
viduals in  contemporary  life  and  in  histofy, 
to  have  compiled  a  jest-book  or  a  florilegium 
of  wit  and  wisdom.  But  jests  and  choice 
quotations  thrown  together  on  an  artificial 
principle  of  arrangement,  or  on  no  princ^le 
at  all,  are  too  overpowering,  except  for  those 
who  refresh  themselves  at  tiieee  fountains  as 
a  ParliamentaxT  orator  does  frraa  his  Bins- 
books.  It  is  Mr.  Hayward's  merit  to  hare 
invented  a  method  of  throwiiv  his  vast 
stores  of  anecdote  into  a  mare  generally 
raadable  form.  The  majority  of  his  essi^s 
are  biographical.  They  profess  to  give  an 
account  oi  disting^uished  persons — in  the 
first  of  these  volumes,  Sydney  Smith, 
Yon  C^ntz,  Miss  Edgeworth,  the  Countess 
Hahn-Hahn,  De  Stendhal,  Dumas.  Mr. 
Hayward's  essays  profess  to  do  this,  and 
they  do  it  admirably.  There  is  no  better  or 
more  pleasant  way  of  describing  people 
than  by  recording  their  best  sayings  and 
most  characteristic  actions,  and  there  is  no- 
body In  our  generation  who  baa  shown  such 
a  power  as  Mr.  Hayward  of  extracting  tit-bits 
from  biographical  memoirs,  stringing  them 
in  a  natural  order  and  supplementing  than 
from  his  own  sources.  Witii  most  of  the 
subjects  of  his  anecdotical  narratives  Ur. 
Hayward  has  been  personally  acqoainted, 
and  has  gleaned  authentic  anecdotes  of  them 
from  members  of  their  own  circle.  Very 
learned  persons  are  sometimes  described  as 
"  walking  dictionaries."  The  author  of 
these  essays  appears  as  a  sort  of  vralking 
journal  of  society.  In  every  one  of  them, 
too,  there  are  a  great  many  more  anecdotes 
than  those  which  belong  strictly  to  the 
bic^^phical  sulnect.  Whenever  Mr.  Hay- 
ward records  a  happy  saying  or  a  carious 
opinion,  or  a  characteristic  freak,  he  is 
generaUy  able  to  "parallel  a  fellow  to  it." 
Most  of  his  biographical  anecdotes  are  ieE- 
oitonsly  capped.  By  this  means  he  eon- 
trivM  to  fill  hia  pages  as  full  of  anecdotes 
almost  as  an  avowed  collection  of  "  mmie 
jests,"  all  the  time  carrying  the  reader  plea- 
santly forward  in  the  study  of  an  individual 
life.  Like  all  simple  arts,  the  thing  seems 
easy  when  it  is  done,  but  how  many  could 
do  it  BO  well  P  Even  when  Mr.  !^y  ward 
pauses  to  refiect,  his  moralising  sentences 
are  interspersed  with  apt  allusions  and  ilhis- 
trations.  Take,  for  example,  his  remarks 
upon  the  generosity  of  Samuel  Rogers 

"  When  Bome  one  complained  in  Thomas  Oamp- 
heU'a  heariag  that  Bofi^  said  opitefal  things: 
'  Borrow  600/.  of  him,'  was  the  comment,  <  and 
he  will  never  say  one  word  against  yon  until  you 
want  to  repay  hun.'  He  told  a  lady  (the  reminis- 
cent before  quoted)  that  Oampbell  IxnTowed  6002. 
upon  the  plea  that,  if  he  had  that  som,  it  would 
do  him  a  good  service.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
he  brought  back  the  money,  saying  that  he  foond 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  risk  it.  'At  this 
time,'  added  Rogen,  '  1  knew  that  he  was  every 
day  pressed  for  small  sums.' 

"  Here  is  an  exemplarily  kind  actitm  followed 
up  by  unexeeptionably  kind  wnrda   We  cooldfill 

Eagea  with  other  wul-anthentioated  ^nfttiw^  of 
is  conuderate  generouty.   They  have  come  to 
light  gradaaUy ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
while  he  was  annuaU/^UBff,,sffia7kiKe  sanu, 
Digitized  byVJiOOv  EC 
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Lis  ume  figured  little  in  eubsuiption  liata.  He 
m^j  (aa  we  have  heard  ohjeoted)  ham  been  acting 
all  along  rather  from  c&lcalatdon  than  impulaiTO- 
neee — from  head,  not  heart.  He  maj  have  been 
flawing  Paley's  counsel,  irho  xecomnHmda  na  to 
coltivate  our  better  feelings  by  almagiving,  if  onlj 
with  a  view  to  oar  own  Mlf-complacency.  Or  hie 
ma^  have  been  eimply  more  fortunate  id  his  ez- 
penmeotal  beoeTolence  than  the  noblenum  who, 
on  being  advised  to  tiy  doing  a  little  good  by  way 
of  a  sew  pleaaure,  replied  that  he  had  tned  it 
already  and  found  no  pleasure  in  it.  To  what 
does  this  analyas  of  motives  A  la  Rochefoucauld 
amount  after  all  P  Surely  to  seek  and  find  happi- 
aesa  in  doing  good  is  to  be  good.  Admitting 
that  the  mere  voluptuary  and  the  general  bene- 
iactoi-  have  each  the  same  end,  self— that  is, 
'  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same  * — still,  the 
di£brMiee  in  the  means  employed  coastitutee  a 
aufficiaDtly  wide  and  marked  distinction  between 
the  two. 

" '  SSri  taad  Adams,  '  my  defimtion  of  charity 
is,  a  generous  diapontion  to  relieve  the  diatrened.' 
'  There  is  something  in  that  definition,*  answered 
Mr.  Peter  Ponnce, '  which  I  like  well-enough  ;  it 
is,  as  yon  say,  a  disposition,  and  does  not  so 
much  dbnast  in  the  act  as  in  the  disposition  to 
do  it.'  There  are  plenty  of  Peter  Pounces  in 
our  society.  What  we  want  are  the  Allworthys, 
or  the  worldly  philosophers,  on  whose  tombatoDes 
nmv  be  read  without  provoking  a  smile  of  irony : 
*  Vt^bat  I  spent,  I  had ;  what  I  gave,  I  have  -, 
what  I  saved,  I  lest."  We  commend  this  epitaph 
to  the  attentioD  of  the  millionaire  who  has  been 
accused  of  wishing  to  invest  the  accumulatioDS  of 
more  than  half  a  century  in  one  big  banknote  and 
carry  it  out  of  the  world  with  him.  When 
Erskine  heard  that  somehodj  had  died  worth 
200,00(M.,  he  observed,  <  Well,  that's  a  very  pretty 
■urn  to  beoin  the  next  world  with.'  Bogus  had 
reserved  for  tiie  ntxt  world  just  one-eighth  of  that 
anm,  exolusive  of  the  contents  of  his  nouse — not 
enough,  had  his  income  fh>m  the  Bank  foiled,  to 
enable  him  to  enjoy  the  comforts  i^ieh.  age,  in- 
firmity, and  con&med  habits  had  made  necessary 
to  him  in  thiaJ' 

It  would  be  diffioalt  to  find  anywhere  anoh 
nnimpeaohableraleBof  oondnctaQd  judgment 
80  oopioosly  illoBtntted  aui  enfwoed.  The 
DoUection  of  anecdotes  is  snob  as  we  might 
find  in  a  moral  scrap-book  under  the  heading 
of  Oeneroaity,  yet  Mr.  Hay  ward  makes  them 
fit  naturally  into  his  essay,  and  throw  in- 
teresting light  upon  the  character  of  an 
estimable  man. 

The  least  anecdotical  of  the  essays  here 
reprinted  is  that  on  "  Whist  and  Whist- 
Players,"  a  great  triumph  in  the  way  of 
putting  into  a  conneoted  exposition  the 
most  necessary  of  a  dry  and  complicated 
body  of  rales.  This  essay  not  only  proves 
Mr.  Hayward's  mastery  of  "  Gavendish  " 
and  other  antfaoritiea — a  mastery  evidently 
based  upon  practice — bat  is  a  singular  four 
de  force  in  essay- writing.  His  anecdotical 
History  of  the  British  Pariiament,  the  longest 
essay  in  the  two  volumes,  is  so  good  that 
one  regrets  it  has  not  .been  expanded  and 
made  in  some  points  more  exact  and  com- 
plete. An  aneodotical  History  of  England, 
which  Mr.  Hayward  half-playfally  desider- 
ates at  the  beginning  of  the  essay,  would  be 
too  nnwieldy  a  scheme  ;  but  ^ch  a  point  as 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Cabinet 
oould  probably  be  made  clearer  by  anecdotes 
than  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Hayward  deals 
with  this  incidentally,  bat  he  has  not  ex. 
hansted  the  materials.  Perhaps  complete 
materials  do  not  exist.  If  they  do  exist 
nobody  is  more  competent  than  Mr.  Hay- 
vard  to  pnt  them  into  shape.    Althongb  his 


essays  are  of  anecdotes  "all  compact,"  he  is 
mach  more  than  an  anecdote- collector.  He 
is  an  anecdote-verifier  as  well,  therein 
showing  the  impress  of  an  age  in  which 
the  canons  of  evidence  have  acquired  an 
nnpreoedented  ascendancy.  One  of  his 
essays  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
"  The  Pearls  and  Mock-Pearls  of  History," 
the  sayings  ascribed  to  eminent  men  in  great 
historical  emergencies.  These  Mr.  Hayward 
scratiniaes  witb  a  striot  bat  not  excessive 
scepticism;  andin  his  records  of  contemporary 
anecdotes  he  shows  the  same  desire  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  literal  truth. 

WlLLUH  MiNTO. 


The  English  LoAe  DUtrict  m  ttUerpretad  in 
the  Poems  of  Wordsworth.  By  William 
Knight,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  St.  Audrews.  (Edinbargh :  David 
Douglas.) 

Wordsworth :  a  Study.  By  Qeoi^e  H. 
Cfdvert.    (Boston :  Lee  and  Shephard.) 

Thb  study  of  the  English  Lake  District  in 
connexion  with,  tiie  p9emB  of  Wordsworth 
has  an  interest  of  Uie  same  kind  as  the  study 
in  Plutarch,  and  Holinshed,  and  old  EogliBh 
or  Italian  romance,  of  ^e  sources  of  Sbak- 
spere's  plays.  Wordsworth's  fidelity  to  the 
local  genius  of  his  Lake  coantry  is  like 
Shakspere's  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  old 
Roman  life  as  seen  or  felt  by  him  through 
the  pages  of  Sir  Thomas  North.  There 
is  litoal  transcription  now  and  again 
in  Shakspere ;  but  this  is  never  for  the  sake 
of  literal  traiuuription :  more  often  all  has 
nndei^one  a  visionary  change ;  the  elements 
of  prosaic  fact  have  been  dissolved,  and  have 
been  built  up  again  in  the  imagination. 
The  natural  body  of  histtnioal  reality  dies 
and  in  the  qniokeiung  anew  by  art  is  rused 
a  spiritual  body.  And  as  all  external  fact, 
whether  derived  from  visible  nature  or  from 
the  history  of  human  socuetv,  is  bat  material 
for  the  poet,  so  he  himself  his  character, 
his  thoaghts,  his  feelings  are  no  more  than 
material.  His  voice  as  a  poet  is  an  echo  of 
his  voice  as  a  man — an  ecno  solitary,  clear, 
profound  ; 

"  Like  his  ordioary  err, 
Like— bnt  oh,  hoir  diffarent  I  " 

With  fall  insight  into  this  truth,  Words- 
worth has  himself  written  of  Bams  :  **  On 
the  basis  of  bis  human  character  he  has 
reared  a  poetic  one.  .  .  .  This  poetic  fabric 
dug  out  of  the  quarry  of  genuine  humanity 
is  airy  and  spintoaL 

Prof.  Knight  has  righUy  conceived  his 
task  ;  he  knows  that  if  we  fail  to  identify  the 
place  with  which  one  of  Wordsworth's  poems 
IS  connected,  we  do  not  on  that  account 
cease  to  receive  its  poetic  virtue ;  he  knows 
that  in  this  study  of  sources  we  must  note 
OS  carefully  what  the  poet  rejected  from, 
and  what  be  added  to,  his  originals  as  what 
he  retained ;  he  knows  that  what  is  moat 
precious  and  peculiar  iu  Wordsworth's 
poetry  is  to  be  found  neither  in  external 
nature  nor  in  the  mind  of  man,  but  is 
brought  into  existence  by  the  genial  union 
of  the  two.  At  the  same  time  he  bears  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Wordsworth  was  in  the 
highest  sense  fotthfol  to  his  sources,  that  he 
wrought  bia  vrork  ont  of  a  substantial  material, 


that  the  poetry  and  the  places  belong  traly 
to  one  another.  Only  minate  and  uDwearied 
research  could  have  ascertained  all  these 
topographical  details.  With  the  aid  afforded 
by  this  volume  we  can  repeat  in  oar  own 
conscionsnesa,  through  some  shadowy  siinili. 
tnde,  the  process  by  which  Wordswortli 
reared  his  airy  and  spiritual  fabric  outi^ 
the  material  dug  &om  mountain  and  vale  of 
the  Korth  of  England.  Mr.  Knight  hit 
grouped  his  details  in  the  best  possiUe 
order,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  growth  of 
Wordsworth's  powers  and  the  chronology  d 
his  writings.  Starting  from  Gockermooft, 
the  reader  can  follow  Wordswoitii  to  Hawb- 
head,  where  the  boy  occupied  a  bedroom  is 
Anne  Tyson's  cottage,  and  thence  to  eve^ 
nook  and  comer  about  his  homes  at  One- 
mere  Town  End,  Allan  Bank,  and  Bydal 
Mount.  To  put  the  book  to  its  bi^est 
uses,  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  companion  on 
a  tour  through  Westmoreland  and  Cumber, 
land,  and  with  it  should  be  read  Words, 
worth's  own  admirable  Guide  through  tit 
District  of  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Knigbt  took  to  bimself  trusty  coui- 
sellers  when  he  songbt  advice  from  Lsd; 
Richardson,  Dr.  Gradock,  and  the  Cooksm 
family.  In.  one  instance,  however,  Dr.  Cn- 
dock  has  erred  aa  to  tiie  place  of  a  remirt 
able  poem.  The  **  little  unpretending  lilt" 
broaght  oftener  to  Wordsworth's  mind  than 
the  Ganges  or  the  Nile,  the  rill  beside  vhich 
lingered 

"  The  immoital  memory  of  one  hapfy  day," 

is  not  the  beck — too  large  forWordswar^'s 
descriptive  words — desoending  from  High 
SkelgiU,  and  running  into  the  lake  aboat  a 
hnndred  yards  southwards  from  Low  Wood 
Hotel  garden.  I  learn  from  the  Rev.  K  P. 
Graves,  on  the  authority  of  either  Wards- 
worth  or  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  that  the  little 
rill  is  one  which  comes  down  from  Wwufelt 
and  whioh  may  be  found  at  the  left-ttud 
side  of  the  approach  leading  to  Doraot 
from  the  road. 

While  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law 
Prof.  Knight  ia  guiltless,  be  does  not  almjj 
snfficiently  regard  the  aniso  and  cammu  ot 
minute  verbal  accuracy. 

"  There  ia  a  blassing  ia  the  air  ^ 
■yVhich  Moms  a  source  of  joy  to  yield 

gives  one  a  momentary  pang  like  tUt  of 
seeing  an  old  friend  with  a  very  iW-vm 
false  tooth.  "  The  light  that  never  wafl  on 
land  or  sea"  (p.  234)  reverses  the  tne 
order  of  the  words  "sea"  and  "Iftid. 
spoiling  the  rhyme,  and  both  here  ana 
on  page  xvi.  a  comma,  by  no  means  wsig- 
nificant,  after  the  verb  "  was,"  is  omittoa:- 
"  The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  Und- 

So,  too,  a  slight  misprint  occa«^ 
sonnet  quoted  on  page  28.    The  ^"'^ 
Winandermere  "  was  first  pri"**^ '^/'^IX 


Ballads  (1800),  not  in  Poems  of  l"^: 
ation,  a  classing  which  appears  Bret  in  io  • 
Shakspere  did  not  write 
vmltUude."  Mr.  Knight  wiU  remember  w 

Wordsworth  wrote  a  poem  not 
but  on  the  Daisy,  and  bow  he 
Scott's  inferiority  of  imagination  wnw 
put  "  sweet"  for  "  still"  in  the  hoe 
"  The  swan  on  sUU  St  Mary's  l»k*' 


We  hare  Wordswortb'n  sanction, 
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inglji  for  Btanding  on  pomts,  and  reaiaiiDg 
UT  **  nioe  derangement  of  epitapliB." 

Mr.  Oklrert^  noir  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
when  Tiatiiig  Europe,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rjdal,  and  was  cordially  received  by  Words- 
worth-    His  little  volimie  is  written  with 
rewreut  love  of  oar  great  poet,  and  will 
doubtless  serve  its  purpose  of  making  his 
work  more  deeply  valued  by  young  students 
of  literatore  in  America.    It  is  entitled  a 
"biogr^hic  aesthetio  study/'  and  steers  a 
middle  course  between  narrative  and  criti- 
cism.   Here  once  more,  as  a  frontispiece, 
fbe  Pickmgill  portrait  smilea  its  bland 
ioainix-    Of  Haydon's  portrait  of  Words- 
vortli  Uts.  Browning  in  her  sonnet  ex- 
dumed: — 

"  Thu  is  the  poet  and  hU  poetiy." 
The  noble  head,  drooped  with  its  weight  of 
Immding  imagination,  was  finely  engraved 
by  Lnpton.  Why  shonld  not  this,  in  a 
reduced  form,  replace  henceforth  the  maudlin 
Pickersgill  ?  It  is  pleasant  to  see  in  a  little 
volame  of  Selections  published  by  Mr. 
Ganiett,  of  Windermere,  andprefaced  with 
a  well- written  menunr  of  Wordswortii,  a 
piu>t(^i^)li  firom  Iinpton*B  Bkydon,  wboob 
tairiy  reprodnoes  its  general  effect. 

Edwaed  Dowden. 


SEW  HOTELS. 


WiOtin  Sound  of  the  Sea.   By  the  Author  of 

"  Bine  Boses."    (0.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
Cattomcha.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Rose 

Gaxden."    (Smith,  Elder  A  Co.) 
Vn.  Cardigan  f  By  Annie  Thomas.  (Chap- 
man &Uall.) 
T&e  With  of      tAfe.   Translated  from  the 
French  of  T.  Gherbnliez.    (B.  Bentley  k 
Son.) 

Scrder  TdUg.    By  Chaplain  Tnttle,  U.S^. 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

ff^M  Sownd  of  the  Sea  is  a  book  which 
ought  to  be  read  as  one  of  M.  Droa's  heroes 
requested  his  friends  to  smoke  his  cigars — 
awe  reeueiUement.   Its  inside  and  outside 
both  demand  this.   The  latter  is  decorated 
with  a  pale-bine  cover,  having  pourtrayed 
oo  it  a  Tory  pleasing  whinstone  headland 
wiUi  Bome  nice  waves  and  a  rising  sun. 
The  top  is  gilt,  and  the  chapters  are  divided 
from  one  another       fair  white  fly-leaves 
with  half-titles  and  mottoes.   It  is  thus  a 
pleasing  book  to  look  at  in  meditative  in- 
tervals of  reading.   Nor  is  the  reading  of  it 
other  than  pleasing  in  itself.    There  is  not 
mach  stcny,  and  what  there  is  is  of  a  very 
well-known  kind.   But  the  characters  are 
delicAt^y  drawn;  the  English  is  for  the 
most  ^lart  excellent ;  and  the  oocanonal  de- 
aeriptions,  without  bei^  in  the  least  florid, 
are  Tery  wdl  done.   The  scene  is  laid  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scoiluid — a  district  which 
Mema  of  late  years  to  have  bad  a  singular 
haci  nation  for  novelists.  Altogether,  Within 
Sound  of  ihe  Sea  is  a  book  to  be  recom- 
mended.  The  heroine,  Marion  Ford,  will 
take  rank  with  some  of  the  best-drawn 
heroinee  of  recent  fiction,  and  the  story  of 
her  abort  sojourn  in  the  &r-off  wilds  of 
Assynt  is  an  unusually  well-done  piece  of 
story-telling  of  the  quiet  and  subdued  order. 
The  anther  deserves  commendation,  too,  for 
tiie  way  in  whioh  she  manages  her  dialect 


She  has  hit  on  just  the  right  proportion, 
sufficient  to  give  colour,  and  not  enough  to 
be  oppressive. 

In  Oariouehe  we  have  another  book  of  a 
not  very  different  kind,  and  equally  sao- 
cessful  in  its  way.  The  scene  here  is 
different  enough  from  that  of  Within.  Sound 
of  the  Sea,  for  it  is  laid  almost  wholly  in 
Florence  and  in  Bome.  It  is  not  the  least 
significant  proof  of  the  author's  capacity 
that  sbe  has  made  one  of  the  most  tiresome 
of  all  themes,  English  Italomania,  interest- 
ing. Even  those  who  have,  in  profane 
bitterness  of  spirit,  been  driven  to  wish  that 
there  were  no  snch  place  as  Italyt  or  that  a 
heavy  tax  were  laid  on  any  English  or 
American  ^rson  who  writes  of  it,  wiU  be 
surprised  mto  genuine  enjoyment  of  the 
picture  of  villa  life  whioh  Oariouehe  con- 
tains, and  of  the  central  figure  of  that  life. 
Bice  Capponi.  The  hero  and  name-giver  of 
the  book  is  a  black  poodle,  and  a  very 
pleasing  black  poodle  too.  There  is  also  a 
villain,  a  lovers'  quarrel,  a  death-bed — it  is 
very  odd  how  fond  lady  novelists  are  of 
death-beds— and  several  other  moving  inci- 
dents, besides  a  Tiber-flood,  and  a  cata- 
strophe caused  thereby.  As  all  this  is  con- 
tained within  two  TOTT  moderate-sixed 
Tolnmes,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  author 
of  Oariouehe  is  ni^^rdly  of  her  material. 
To  some,  however,  if  not  to  most  of  her 
readers,  the  pleasant  fashion  in  which  she 
writes  will  be  of  even  more  attraction  than 
the  interest  of  the  things  tiiat  she  chooses  to 
write  about. 

Mrs.  Oardigan  ?  is  one  of  the  books  on  which 
a  reviewer  would  fain  moralise  a  little.  Its 
author  is  a  writer  who'  has  an  undoubted 
knack — partly  natural  and  partly  acquired  by 
long  practice — of  telling  a  story.  There  are 
few  of  Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip's  books  which  are 
not  interestiug  in  parts,  though  there  is 
hardly  one  of  them  perhaps  that  is  interest- 
ing as  a  whole.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
an  old  one:  the  picture  would  have  been 
better  if  (he  painter  bad  taken  more  pcuns. 
The  two  things  in  which  Mrs.  Cudlip  is  most 
wanting  are  taste  and  oare-~tbat  is  to  say, 
two  different  forms  of  patient  labour.  A 
little  more  study  of  the  language  and 
manners  of  English  society  would  prevent 
her  from  exoruciatiiig  us  by  calling  an  actress 
a  "  brilliaut  histrionio,"  or  perpetrating  such 
an  absurdity  as  *'  2a  helle  sex,"  or  making 
a  fascinating  lady  at  one  of  her  earliest  inter- 
views with  her  lover  talk  about  his  sister 
"  wiring  to  him."  A  little  more  pains  spent 
on  the  book  itself  would  have  saved  her  from 
the  uoexplained  roughnesses,  the  glaring 
contrasts  of  character,  the  anachronisms  and 
the  hackneyed  in<ndentB  which  deform  Jfr«. 
Oardigan  T .  Tho  whole  interest  of  the  book 
being  centred  in  its  story,  we  shall  say 
nothing  about  that. '  It  is  told  in  the  present 
tense,  which  is  of  itself  a  serious  drawback  to 
its  enjoyment.  But  it  has  this  point  of 
individuality,  that  the  second  volume  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  of  the  three. 

We  have  so  recently  dealt  with  M.  Cher- 
bnliez's  L'IdSe  de  Jedn  TSterol  in  the  original 
(AcADBMT,  October  19,  1878)  that  there  is 
less  need  to  dwell  ota  its  English  represen- 
tative, The  Wish  of  Uia  Life.  ,  The  version  is 
faithfully — indead,  almost  too  faithfully— 
done,  and,  as  Mr.  Garlyle  once  Bud,  by  the 


hand  rather  than  the  head.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  divest  the  text  of  its 
Gtallicisms,  and  the  result  is  not  quite  plea- 
sant to  persons  who  like  the  fall  flavour  of 
their  mother  tongue.  But  for  less  critical 
folk,  who  read  merely  for  the  story.  The 
Wish  of  Sis  Life  will  do  well  enough. 

Chaplain  Tuttle's  Border  Tales  is  a  book 
of  too  little  pretentiousness  to  deserve  that 
its  literary  shortcomings,  which  are  some- 
what numerous,  shonld  be  severely  treated. 
It  is  a  miscellaneous  work  enough.  First 
we  have  some  notes  of  a  journey  West  before 
the  days  of  the  Pacific  lUilway — ^notes 
written  with  some  of  the  simplicify  of 
early  travellers,  and  much  the  beet  part  of 
the  book.  Then  comes  a  very  feeble 
"  Bomanoe  of  the  Forest,"  with  two  or  three 
occasional  articles  on  Paul  Jonos,  Davy 
Crockett,  &c.  The  oddest  thing  in  the 
volume  is  the  autbor's  or  printer's  extra- 
ordinary fancy  for  small  capitals.  As  thus:— 
"  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  had 

A  VEST  HUTDSOKB  BBTEBB 

tbst  knew  as  much  as  some  men  I  hare  seen." 

Why  the  very  handsome  setter  should  btf 
thus  typographically  dignified  we  have  not 
the  least  idea.  The  only  solution  of  the 
problem  possible  seems  to  be  Grandgousier*e 
— that  it  S9  pleased  Providence  and  theBev. 
Ur.  Tuttle.  George  Saistsbuet. 


OVSREirt  LITKRATtrBE. 


The  Globe  Encyclopaedia  of  Unioersal  Ii^ornt' 
fdtbn.  Edited  by  Dr.  John  M.  Roas.  Vol.  V. 
Paaa— Sbel.  ^Edinhuivb :  Thomas  C.  Jack.)  The 
succesaive  Toluires  of  the  Olobe  Encvdopaedia 
continue  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  editor,  both 
in  the  character  of  their  contents  and  their  punctii- 
idityof  is&ae.  The  coocludiog  volume  will  appear 
next  spring ;  and  thus  in  the  brief  space  of  threo 
jearB  a  new  work  of  reference  wQl  have  been 
added  to  our  ahelvee  of  a  value  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  original  "Chambers."  We  have 
tasted  the  present  volume  by  looking  up  a  con- 
siderable number  of  minor  heading,  ana  also  by 
reading  carefully  such  representative  articles  as 
"Russia"  and  "Shakespeare."  The  chief  cha- 
racterisUe  of  the  work  is  accuracy  of  statement, 
spread  over  a  wide  field  of  knowledge.  The  lead- 
ing ftets  and  dates  beariiur  upon  the  subject- 
matter  are  concisely  recorded,  and  then  the  reader 
is  refarred  to  the  authorities  hy  a  copious  biblio- 
graphy. To  carry  out  eucfa  a  design  aomethbg 
more  is  wanted  than  the  mere  industry  of  the 
compiler.  Even  in  the  mechanical  reproduction 
of  the  results  of  other  men's  labour,  ifrnorance  will 
quickly  betray  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  present 
work  the  process  of  intelligent  condeosatioa 
could  only  have  been  performed  bv  persons  tbem- 
selves  abreast  of  the  current  of  advancing  know- 
ledge. 

The  MagaziM  of  American  Htttory.  (New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.)  A  uionthly  issue 
of  eighty  handsome  quarto  pages,  with  several 
equally  pleasant  illuatratious.  Tbia  magazint*. 
judgiug  from  the  current  number  before  us,  is  of 
a  higher  order  than  similar  publications  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  United  Statcif. 
The  arti^ea  are  carefully  written,  and  mostly  of 
general  as  well  as  local  iuterest.  One  or  two  in 
the  present  number,  especially  the  one  tteatii^;  of 
the  "Globe  of  Ulpius,"  may  be  profitably  con- 
sulted by  geographers  and  bistoiians  of  every 
country.  A  aecondary  portion  of  every  number 
is  devoted  to  Notes  an^  Queries,  and  forms  not  the 
least  instructive  and  useful  portion  of  the  worit. 
The  editor,  Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  is  not  un- 
known to  liteiaty  aadhlMorical  atudfuta ;  and  his 
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own  article  on  the  "  Birth  of  th«  State  of  New 
Tork**  is  w(Hrthj  of  a  careful  perasal.  The 
T"fgn""«  now  enters  on  ita  third  year  of  pablica- 
tira,  and  oufrht  to  find  many  Enguah  pnrcnasers. 

Qwrt'niU  I^uiehe9  :  or,  Thouffht*  m  SiaUioff 
nuggmied  by  many  Days  in  many  GtuntriM,  with 
Fox,  Deer,  and  Mare.    By  J.  NeriU  Btt. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Oo.)    This  is  really  a 
capital  hook,  written  hr  a  thorough  sportsman, 
without  pretence  of  any  kind,  and  one  that  should 
he  hearuly  welcomed  hy  aU  hrother  sportsmen. 
The  author  ia  well  aoguunted  with  the  literature 
and  history  of  his  suhject  from  Xanophon  down- 
wards,  and  embued  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
practical  huntsman,  the  lore  of  horse  and  hound. 
Concerning  the  former  he  does  not  go  much  into 
particulars,  but  he  is  an  enthusiast  as  regards  the 
hound  and  every  form  of  chase.   Fox-hunting  and 
a  description  of  the  most  celebrated  kennels  of  fox- 
hounds form  the  staple  of  the  volume,  but  there  is 
an  excellent  account  of  wild'Stag  hunting,  which 
should  satufy  erwy  Totary  of  the  sport  on 
Ezmoor.  A  deseriploon  of  a  run  with  the  Bex 
HiU  Hanien  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  book, 
and  vrill  be  read  vrilh  pleasure      everyone  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  wonderful  instinct  of  the 
hound  hunting  by  scent,  the  qoaUt^  a  display  of 
which  is  the  one  easontiinl  xequized  to  constitute 
inn  ^porti 

Waterton^e   Wmdermm  in  Souti  Amariea. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Wood.  (Macmillan.) 
Few  slratehes  of  tropical  life  have  greater 
charms  than  Waterton's  well-known  "  WBudet- 
ings  in  South  America,"  and  few  better  deserve 
the  care  of  a  competent  editor.   For,  with  cha- 
racteristic eccentricity,  Waterton  rejected  all 
scientific  names,  and  his  Marawinaroos,  Karabi- 
mitia,  and  Cuanacouchia  are  hopeless  puzzles  to 
most  European  readers.   An  edition  of  the  Wan^ 
derings  which    would    correctly  identify  the 
animals  and  plants  described  has  long  been  a  cry- 
ing want  in  the  literature  of  neotropical  biology, 
and  such  an  edition  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Wood  pro- 
fesses now  to  give  us.   The  handsome  volume 
which  Messrs.  Hacmillan  publish  be^ns  with  a 
pleasantly-written  sketch   of  Waterton's  life, 
and  of  the  often-described  wonders  of  Walton 
Hsll.  Then  comes  the  text  of  the  ^omiermt,  fol- 
lowed by  an  "Fxplanato^  Index."  The ;  former, 
Mr.  Wood  modestly  remarks,  "constitute  the 
central  brilliant  of  a  ring,  round  which  are 
arranged  jewels  of  an  inferior  vdue,  so  as  to  set 
off  the  beauty  of  the  original  gem."  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Wood's  jewels  are  of  very  "  inferior 
value"  indeed,  and  the  genuineness  of  many  of 
them  is  more  than  doubtful.   He  tells  us  that  he 
believes  that  "  there  is  not  a  ungle  living  creature 
or  tree  mentioned  by  Waterton  regarding  which 
more  or  less  information  is  not  to  be  found  in 
this  Index."   To  test  this  we  took  tweiUy  Inrds  at 
random,  each  of  which  might  be  eaaily  reci^ised 
by  a  naturalist  familiar  wiui  neotropical  omitho- 
logy :  on  looking  them  up  we  found  that  only  ntns 
wore  identified  with  known  species.   As  to  Mr. 
Wood's  accuracy  a  very  few  examples  will  sufSce. 
He  infbrms  us  tnat  the  aeouri  (^natyja-octa)  and 
the  labba  {Co^myt)  are  "Cavies"  (Caviidae)  ; 
that  the  European  ohatterer  or  waxwing  (Am- 
petie)  is  a  "manakin  "  and  belongs  to  the  group  of 
F^rinae;  that  the  South  American  pelican  is 
identical  vrith  the  European  Pelecanus  onocro- 
teHw,  that  the  Guianan  spoonbill  is  PlataUa 
hmorodea  i  that  the  sunbird  (HeUae)  is  a  kind  of 
heron ;  and  that  the  bat  which  sucks  the  blood  of 
sleepers  is  Vaa^sirw  spectrum.  To  such  "jewels  " 
he  has  added  long  extracts  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Barrington  Brown  and  the  late  Charles  Eingsley, 
adorning  the  whole  with  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable "original  sketches"  of  hirds  that  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen. 

De.  MoDoitirBi.L'8  sketch  of  TAe  UUter  Civd 
War  of  1641  (Gill  and  Son)  hardly  chums  to  tank 
as  senous  history.  He  tells  as  in  the  b^rinning 
that  he  is  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  we  may  be 


well  content  to  admire  the  hnoTaDcy  with  which 
he  breasts  the  waves  of  Mr.  Froude's  eloquence, 
though  he  commits  what  is  the  unpardcmable  sin 
in  the  eyes  of  modem  historians,  by  quoting 
writers  of  the  present  day  alongside  of  con- 
temporary authorities.  As  he  found  out  when  be 
had  nearly  got  through  his  attack  on  Mr.  Fronde, 
he  has  been  preceded  by  Mr.  Lecky ;  and  Mr. 
Lecky  is  at  present  so  tiompletely  master  of  the 
field  that  Dr.  MdDonnell  is  simply  thraating  at  an 
open  door.  Dr.  McDonneU  then  passes  on  to  toll 
the  histoiT  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
which  followed  Montrose,  and  has  done  good  ser- 
vice by  disentangling  its  merits  from  those  of  the 
Highlanders,  vrith  whom  alone  Montrose's  name 
is  popularly  connected. 

An  JBssay  on  Free  Trade.  By  Richard  Hawley. 
(New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  This  essa^ 
forms  No.  X.  in  the  series  entitled  "Economic 
Monographs,"  announced  as  "  Essays  by  represen- 
tative writers  on  subjects  connected  with  trade, 
finance,  and  political  economy."  The  mottoes  on 
the  title-page  ttom.  Patrick  Henry  and  Macanlay 
denote  its  character.  It  is  a  stnmg  a]^;;aaient  for 
the  freedom  of  tmde,  based  principally  on  a  num- 
ber of  authorities,  both  American  and  English, 
though  partly  also  on  statbtical  facts  and  a  com- 
pariaoD  of  the  actual  fruits  of  protection  and  free 
trade  in  both  ^e  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Hawley's  pages  teem  with  quota- 
tions. The  efBsotiveness  of  such  an  app«tl  to 
authority  depends  on  the  state  of  the  national 
mind.  In  France  an  argumenium  ad  vereeaain 
diam  of  this  idnd  would  have  small  weight. 
A  single  epigram  would  probably  do  more 
there  than  a  long  string  of  quotations  from 
authorities,  however  respectable.  Against  the 
form  in  which  Mr.  Hawley  cites  tiiree  great 
English  authorities  we  venture  to  protest.  "Lord 
John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  W.  E.  Qlad- 
sUme  wors^"  he  says,  "a  unit  in  opposition  to 
Protection.'  Why  not  say  they  were  one,  which 
is  idiomatic,  instead  of  "a  unit,"  which  is  an 
innovation,  and  in  the  mrdinur  use  of  the  words 
would  not  at  all  convey  Mr.  Hawley's  meaning  P 

Die  Mathematiache  Metbode  m  der  National- 
ohonomia.  Von  Dr.  B.  Weiss.  (Budapest.)  We 
recommend  the  study  of  this  excellent  essay  to 
those  economists  who,  like  Hr.  Jevons,  conceive 
that  mathematical  methods  can  be  usefully  ap- 
plied to  economic  investigation. 

Tee  first  number  of  Livee  of  the  CardinaU,  by 
Patrick  Justin  O'Byme  (Ladelle  and  Co.),  deserves 
great  praise  for  the  goodness  of  the  paper,  print- 
ing, and  portiaite  wiui  which  it  is  adorned.  It 
contains,  berides  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Cardinals 
Culleo  and  Fianchi,  who  are  both  of  them  note- 
worthy men  whose  Uvea  and  labonra  deserve  a 
record.  Mr.  O'Byme  writes,  of  oonrse,  vrith  tiu 
extienMBt  Ultomontane  zeal,  and  vrith  eonudw- 
able  spirit;  ifonWhe  would  oocaaionallj  be  con- 
tent to  (»U  a  spade  a  spade,  and  if  his  heart  did 
not  vrarm  so  eraly  at  accounts  of  procesuons,  vre 
should  be  aUe  to  read  him  with  greater  comfort. 


li'OTES  AND  NEWS. 

Mbsbbs.  MAOiOLLAir  lUD  Co.  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  work  of  very  considerable  importance  in 
view  of  the  late  news  from  South  Africa.  This  is 
an  account  by  General  Sir  Arthur  Ounyi^hame 
who  held  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  ant 
lieutenant-govamor  in  South  Africa  from  1674  till 
1878,  of  Us  travels  through  and  experiences  in 
that  counter.  It  was  under hisoommand  that  the 
Diamond  flelda  expediti<m  vras  undertaken,  and 
he  directed  the  active  operations  in  the  field 
agmnst  the  Gaikas  and  Galekas,  until  he  was  re- 
lieved by  Lwd  Chehnsford.  Much  light  will  be 
thrown  in  this  wcvk  upon  our  position  in  the 
Transvaal,  upon  our  relations  with  the  Zulus  and 
other  South  African  tribes,  and  upon  colonial  and 
imperial  politics  as  bearing  upon  the  present  war, 


The  hook  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  cwme 
of  the  spring. 

_BBSB8.  0.  KxctAK  PxvL  AHP  0&  ais  about 
to  publish  a  collected  edition  of  the  poetical  vrorks 
of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  kite  vicar  of  Mor- 
wenstow.  The  volume  will  be  prefaced  by  a  short 
memoir,  and  vrill  comprise  a  selection  from  bis 
various  published  works,  together  with  a  number 
of  pieces  which  will  be  new  to  the  public ;  and  will 
have  for  its  frontispiece  an  engraved  portnut  from 
a  photograph  taken  in  1884. 

Mbbsbs.  GsmriTH  Aira  Fabbajt  have  in  the' 
press  a  volume  by  Mr.  Francis  H.  Gnindj, 
entitled,  Fieturee  of  the  Fast :  Memories  of  Men  I 
have  met  and  SigMs  I  hone  seen.  Bora  irith  the 
birth  of  railways  and  articled  into  the  school  of 
the  Stephensons,  the  author  has  followed  his  pro- 
feauon  in  most  parte  of  the  world.  His  book  will 
contain  an  original  account  of  George  Stephenson's 
homeUle;  oi  the  early  days  of  the  ndlvraymtem 
and  of  the  railway  mania ;  of  the  conatracntn  of 
railways  in  Twkshixe;  and  of  the  writer's  se- 
quaintance  vrith  the  Bronte  familj^.  Mr.  Gnuid^ 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Patrick  Bronte,  and 
interestii^  letters  from  the  latter  will  be  fonnd 
in  the  book}  the  author  of  which,  in  relating 
the  facte  of  ma  Ufb  and  death,  desires  to  defend 
Mr.  Bronte's  memory  from  what  he  conadeia  tlie 
too  severe  criticiBmB  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.  The  woric 
w^  also  contain  personal  recollections  of  I^it 
Hunt  and  his  mmily,  George  Henry  Lewes, 
George  Parker  Bidder,  and  many  other  celebrities  ^ 
and  vrill  likevrise  give  descriptioca  of  very  noed 
experience  ia  Australia. 

Wb  imderstand  that  the  first  issue  of  Umr. 
Macmillan  and  Co.'s  just-published  tranelation  of 
Dr.  Buscfa's  Bitmi^k  und  seine  Leute  wss  ezlutiuted 
before  publication ;  but  a  second  edition  is  in 
press  and  vrill  appear  at  the  beginning  of  next 
week. 

Mbsbes.  0.  KBaAH  Paul  aot  Oo.  m  prepu- 
iog  a  new  edition,  in  one  volume,  of  the  JWmi  <f 
Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,  by  the  Ber. 
W.  Barnes.  The  book  wiU  contain  the  who»« 
the  three  series  which  were  originally  puWisbed 
separat^y,  and  of  which  two  have  beM  out  ol 
print  for  some  time. 

A  HBW  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Kulfto^ 
forming  a  popular  introduction  to  the  hiBtay  tf 
plastic  art  m  andent  Rome  and  Glreece,  ai^  W' 
signed  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  appreoitwa 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  is  preparing  f(ff 

fublication  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walter  Cspww 
erry,  to  fbrm  one  volume,  octavo,  with  nomeroiu 
illustrations.  This  work  is  derigned  to  ftcmWe 
the  study  of  a  very  important  element  in  the 
dvilisaticm  of  Andent  Greece,  and  to  promote 
the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  remauu  oi 
andent  art.  The  anthor  has  undertaken  this  tstf 
in  dose  connexion  with  his  well-known  echane 
for  the  formation  of  a  museum  of  cssts  from 
antique,  which  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  the  House 
of  Lorfs,  promised  to  take  into  fevouiaWe  con- 
sideration during  the  present  recess. 
and  fullest  iUuatration  of  the  forthcoming  hMM^ 
vriU  lie  in  the  future  galleiy,  the  lack  of  wW" 
vrill  in  the  meantime  be  supplied  m  the  ww" 
by  numerous  woodcute. 

Mb.  Anthoitt  Teollokb  is  to  vnite  on/J**^ 
ray,  and  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  «/'Vr 
Adam  Smith,  in  Messrs.  MacmiUan  »d  (A» 
series  of  "English  Hen  of  Letteri,"  edited  flf 
Mr.  John  Morley. 

M.  Ph.  BmeiT  has  received  from  J^*?S 
of  the  Interior  the  cross  of  a  KnigM  oij^ 
Legion  of  Honour,  on  tiie  ground  of  ha  nufflW'^ 
contributions  to  art  criticism,  and  hu  efliuo" 
tiie  Letters  of  Engine  Delacroix.  M-BJ^J,^ 
vre  beUeve,  the  first  BepubKcan  oi^ic  rjo 
recdved  this  distinction  under  the  BepuUKS» 
rigime.  i 

Thb  Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies 
Dr.  Sp.  Lamhfoa  with  a  iniBSion  to  tw  w 
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taioi  on  Uoant  Atbos,  fw  a  thorough  mvestifn- 
tiM  of  tlM  manowripts  and  oollection  of  bmh 
Md  ebartsn.  Dr.  Sp.  ImmixM,  who  has  alreaify 
a—efcefl  tin  mne  important  lilwries  of  Ennpe 
IB  hia  aaaidk  tat  natmali  bearing  on  tha  meai- 
aml  GndE  ynmanptw,  ia  motfc  happoly  Baited  fiv 
bm-woA. 

Pmf.  Gastoit  pAKia  intencUto  edit  the  Anglo- 
Norman  oiwnal  of  an  Earlj  English  lomanea  of 
Su-  Betn€f^Samtmt$.  ffia  paper  on  the  different 
ventona  of  the  FVenah  romance  of  Fbn-^ras— 
which  -will  indnde  those  of  oar  English 
Ftnmtirtm — ^will,  on  its  completion,  appear  in  the 
JbMMsia; 

Mk.  RowiAiiD  HiLi,  of  Bedford,  editor  of  one  of 
the  local  papers,  and  a  well-known  reader  m  his 
txTim,  Trill  nre  an  evening  reading  from  mght  to 
ten  en  Wednesday,  Febnuty  6,  at  the  Oroavenor 
XIaU,  in  Bnckingbun  ^Isce  Boad.  His  selections 
win  k  &om  F^ned,  Dickens,  Aacott  Hope,  Foe, 
Ua^eBoWf  Shakspere,  && 

A  iKUUUTnnr  of  Chaucer's  Knwht'a  Tale  into 
Bnoan  has  been  made  bj  an  EngUeh  gentleman 
aaian  Afghan  of  Persian  descent  Ithasinr^ved 
a  -mj  great  amount  of  literarr  labour,  and  the 
qaeitua  now  is,  who  is  to  pubUsk  it  P 

X'MM ■  Gbzfrth  AiTD  FiSKAK  are  preparing 
iat  aailr  poUiestioa  a  work  entitied  Tht  i^trcA^ 
mm^tDmify SmHemhwuxri  PoetiealSaleetioTu/or 
titCiivtim  Tear^wtAOtCalmdarmd  TabUof 
ZnBHv  of  Us  Sagluh  Chirehj  far  ^  Use  of  the 
CUryf  md  Laiiy, 

SIbbbs.  Mabcub  Wabd  ijsn>  Co.  hare  ariamrad 
fir  tke  fallowing  volumes  of  their  "  New  Fbi- 
tueh,"  edited  by  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Brodribb  and 
Mr.W.  Beaant:— Co%itf  otul  the  FaSure  of  the 
^mek  Sefiwmalian^  \tj  W.  Besant;  Judat  Mao- 
cahanu  and  the  Revival  of  the  Jewish  Nationalityy 
br  lient.  C.  R.  Conder ;  Victor  Smmanttel,  and 
tU  AUmmmemt  of  Italian  Umty,  by  E.  Dicev ; 
Ahnikam  Ifaoofa,  and  the  Aholitton  of  Stavery,  oj 
C  G.  Ldand;  Joan  of  Are,  and  the  ExpuUion 
of  tke  ^B»^tiA  from  France,  by  Janet  Tuclcey ; 
Alaamder  the  Great  and  hie  Age,  by  the  Rer. 
W.  J.  ftodnhb;  The  (Mioh  Saroun  al  Ratchid, 
and  Saraetm  (Xvi&ation,  oy  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer ; 
S^cheHeu  md  hie  Court,  by  W.  H.  Pollock  ;  Han- 
n&al  and  Carthaginian  Civiliaation,  by  Samuel 
Lee;  Harold  Fair-Hair  and  the  ScandinamanM,  by 
Eck  3IagDUsaoQ  ;  Charlemagne  and  his  Time,  by 
Prol  BeeusT ;  Chtetavus  Ad^thua,  by  R.  Qamett ; 
.md  Siehara  Wlattington,  by  James  Bice. 

Mk.  HoKFlUt  will  probably  have  an  article  on 
Mielderks  and  other  Polish  poets  in  the  April 
aomber  of  the  We^mtaater  Jtmiew, 

Messbs.  T.  Ejebsuke  aitd  Co.,  of  Bristol,  will 
pabliah  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Qoschen's  Addrees  on 
fdocaUon  to  the  Students  and  Friends  of  Bristol 
L'niTeraity  College. 

A  Fkktch  translation  of  the  popolar  Lehrbuch 
<Ut  ailgemeinen  SAwevurgMehieMe  by  Dr,  Dand- 
liker,  of  Zurich,  is  announced  to  appear  in  Paris. 
The  translation  is  from  the  pen  of  Mdme.  Jules 
Farre,  and  M.  Joles  Favre  will  contribute  an 
Introduction.  The  pubUshm  aie  Measxs.  Germer 
fiailliire  et  Ci». 

Tfiwiiii  OaawoB.  usu  Fabbab  have  in  the 

ri  a  new  noTd  in  one  Tolume  W  Miss  Laura 
Laos,  author  of  Oentleman  Vereehoyh,  A 
GirTs  aury,  9t/c^  to  be  entitled  My  Siatet'e  Keesper, 

3^  H.  Babev  PBXraHABD*8  neir  novel,  <M 
OuErUen,  will  be  pnbUahed  in  a  few  days  \/j 
Sbans.  San^wm  Iiow  and  Co. 

Mbsbbs.  Habdwioeb  abb  Bmub  have  in  the 
\nmSdml»for  Qirit  md  CoOeget  for  Women; 
s  BmAoBkUFemdUEdueation,  ehuOg  designed 
fmr  tie  Vmof  Fvnont  ofilw  Upper  Middle  Clatt, 
by  Charles  ^jn  Fasooe. 

Thx  last  publications  of  the  Libnirie  des  Biblio- 
philes indade  the  third  volume  of  MM.  A.  de 
kootngloDaiid  G.  Bsynud't  Bm»eH  de$  FtibUmtx, 


M.  A.  Quantin  fm0  just  added  to  hb  "Collection 
des  petita  Gonteurs  du  XVin*Si&cle*the.FbofiMa 
d»  eomte  do  Caylm,  edited  by  U.  0.  ITzanne. 

A  MOTEUBNT  has  arisen  among  our  Transatlan- 
tic cousins  for  introducing  uniformity  iu  our  use 
of  the  abbreviatious  which  are  used  to  indicate 
Christian  names.  The  suggestion  is  that  a  letter 
followed  by  &  period  shall  aa  now  indicate  an  \m- 
known  name,  but,  if  followed  by  a  colon,  shall  be 
used  for  a  previoualy  determined  name.  Thus 
"  Q.  H.  Smith "  might  mean  OuBtavus  Harold 
Smith,  or  Or^foiy  Hiirdicanute  Smith ;  but  G :  H : 
Smith  would  mean  only  George  Henry  Smith. 
A  first  list  of  these  proposed  abbreviations  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  0.  A.  Cutter,  and  is  as  follows : — 
AiaAugufitua;  B:  "Benjamin;  C:- Charles; 
D:-DBvjd;E:  =  Edward;F:=Frederick;  G:  = 
George;  H:=Henry;  I:=lBaac;  J;«John;  K: 
"  Karl ;  L :  =  Louis ;  M :  =  Mark ;  N :  -  Nicholas  ; 
0:-Otto:  P:-Peter;  R:=.Richard;  S:- 
Samuel}  T:-Thoma8;  W:-William.  These 
are  alroidy  used  by  the  American  FMishers^ 
Weekly  and  the  Library  Journal,  and  card  lists  of 
them  are  issued  by  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 

Messes.  GBrpmH  abb  Fabbab  have  in  the 
press  new  editions  of  Altoaye  Sappy  \  Brave  Nelly 
(by  Mrs.  Wm.  Qellie,  who  has  written  many  suo- 
cessful  stories  for  girls  under  the  initials  M.  E.  B.); 
A  Word  to  the  Wise :  Hints  on  Current  Impro- 
prieties  in  Writing  and  Quaking ;  and  The  Girfs 
Own  Toymdkar,  by  A.  and  E,  Landells. 

Wa  hear  with  pleasure  that  in  the  English 
Paper  the  ll&triculatioa  Examination  of  the 
Universi^  of  London — the  first  that  has  been 
thrown  open  to  women— a  woman  ia  first,  and 
every  woman-candidate  well  up  in  the  list.  Such 
answers  as  that  "  Potatoes  were  introduced  into 
England  by  Julias  Caesar  at  the  Conquest  in 
1066"  are  due  to  the  male  portion  of  the  ex- 
aminees. 

Dr.  J.  J.  JuBeKEAHB,  the  Vice-Consul  of  France 
in  London,  and  the  author  of  an  excellent  little 
book  on  the  early  drama  in  England,  is  at  work 
on  a  treatise  on  Chaucer  aa  the  representative  of 
literature  in  England  iu  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  is  making  his  preliminary  studies  at  first  hand 
in  the  Manuscript  Boom  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  at  the  Record  Office — where  Prof.  Kovalefsl^, 
of  Moscow,  lately  gleaned  many  ireah  and  curious 
details  about  our  peasant  rebellion  under  Wat 
Tyler— and  cannot  nil  to  enhuve  oar  knowledge 
of  the  period  and  the  poet  Posubly  some  pwt 
of  the  work  may  be  engliahed  for  the  Chaucer 
Sodety. 

Thb  title  of  Prof.  tern.  Brink's  treatise  noticed 
last  week  (p.  79,  col.  3)  ia  Dauer  und  Kkmg,  not 
Klang  unaTDauer. 

Thb  New  York  Nation  of  the  16th  ult.  con- 
tains a  summary  of  an  important  volume  by 
Heniy  P.  Johnston  on  The  Campaign  of  1770, 
just  published  bj  the  Long_  Island  Historical 
Society.  Mr.  Johnston  acquits  the  British  and 
Hesuans  of  exeesBive  cruelty  at  the  BatUe  of 
Long  Island ;  and  the  inedited  documents  which 
he  has  found  give  his  work  the  character  of  a 
"  last  word  "  on  this  campaign. 

The  Sistory  of  the  Israelites  and  Judaeans,  Philo- 
sophical and  Critical,  is  the  title  of  a  new  work 
wnieh  will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  Messrs. 
Triibner  and  Co.  The  author  has  applied  the 
recent  discoveries  in  the  East  to  elucidate  several 
disputed  points  in  andent  history  and  chron- 
ology. 

Wb  understand  that  books  can  be  borrowed  by 
students  from  Dr.  Williams's  Library  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  proper  introduction  to  the  Librarian. 
The  library  contains  works  on  theology,  ancient 
rel^ons.  Biblical  critidam  and  history.  Sic,  by 
La^n,  Spiegel,  Lotze,  Kenan,  Ewald,  Reas8,and 
the  leading  English  and  .^meriaui  authois  on 
these  subjects. 


Thb  first  volume  of  the  Pditieal  Correspond- 
eBce  of  Fredaridi  tiie  Great  was  issued  mi  tiie 
24th  inst,  the  aanivenary  of  the  monanth^  bfrtii- 
day. 

Adolf  SiBODTXAinr  has  translated  into  German 
a  volume  of  Danish  fairy-tales  collected  "bj  Svend 
Grundtwig.  These  stones,  gathered  from  hitherto 
unpublished  sources,  are  «  great  value  to  com- 
parative mythol<^vts. 

The  Munich  Theatre  will  shortly  bring  out  a 
new  translation  of  Madbeth,  by  Prot  Mesamer. 

Thbbb  has  just  appeared  in  Warsaw  the  first 
number  of  a  new  philological  Journal,  entitled 
the  RustH  Philologteheski  Vyestnik,  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  A.  Kolosof.  A  peculiarity  of 
this  new  publication  is  apparent  in  the  spelling  of 
the  title  and  the  printed  contents,  the  mute  \ 
Busaian  letter  "er"  being  constantly  omitted.  \ 
The  eartor  devotes  some  pages  to  proiang  the  re- 
dundancy of  this  particular  alphabetic  symbd, 
supporting  his  thesis  by  dtations  in  the  same 
sense  from  eminent  linguistic  authoritiee,  in- 
cluding Humboldt,  Grot,  and  BStUingk.  The 
contents  of  the  number  are  varied.  A  special 
feature  is  the  review  department,  usually  defective 
inRuaiUn  periodical  literature,  but  which  here 
indndea  eighteen  separate  notices  of  the  more  im- 
portant works  which  have  latdy  appeared  on 
philolopcal  subjects. 

Thb  JannaxT  SteAemtfU  of  the  Faleetine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  contains  an  interesting  paper  on 
"The  Present  Condition  of  Palestine,'' re]frinted 
from  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  mpng  the  utiusation 
of  native  labour  in  the  future  r^cultural  enter- 
prises of  European  capitalists  in  Palestine,  and 
pointing  out  the  certamty  of  a  lar^  return  for 
even  a  moderate  investment  of  capital  (compare 
an  article  on  "  The  Haven  of  Oarmel "  in  Fi-aser'a 
Magazine  for  this  month) ;  and  some  notes  on 
the  "  Clans,  Warfare,  Belimon,  and  Laws  of  the 
Fellahheen  of  Palestine,'*  by  Mrs.  Finn,  which 
will  be  of  value  to  the  'future  compiler  of 
"  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modem  Faleetine.'' 
Mr.  Birch  proposes  to  identify  Zoar  (Segor  in  the 
LXX)  with  Tell  esh  Sh&ghur,  situated  at  the 

S>int  where  Wady  HesUn  op^  into  the  plain, 
onsol  Wetzstein's  excursus  on  the  dte  of  Zoaz 
seems  to  have  eaoaped  the  notice  of  1^  writn 
(comp.  ACASBHT,  September  15, 1872,  p.  860). 


OBETUABT. 

The  Very  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile,  for  many  yean 
the  most  conspicuous  leader  of  the  Evangelical 
section  of  the  Church  of  England,  died  at  Bourne- 
mouth on  the  28th  ult.,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  born  at  Ballycastle,  Antrim,  in  1793.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1815} 
and  after  pasnng  a  short  time  in  the  Aa&j  of  the 
law  was  ordained  as  ft  clergyman  of  toe  Lish 
Church.  Early  in  life  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Magee,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  having  pre- 
vioualy  been  tutor  to  some  members  of  the  Aroh- 
Uehop's  family.  In  1822  he  wn»  appointed  by  the 
well-knovra  Mr.  Henn  Drammona  to  the  rectory 
of  Albury,  in  Surrey;  hatiiiBperfervidwn  inffenium 
of  the  Evangelical  rector  soon  caused  difierences  to 
arise  between  him  and  his  Irvingite  patron,  and  in 
1834  Dr.  McNeile  resigned  the  charge  of  the  parish 
for  an  important  church  in  liverpooL  A  popular 
preacher,  possessed  of  a  powerful  voice  and  extra- 
ordinary ^wers  of  declamation,  he  attracted  huge 
congr^tions  both  in  London  and  LiverpooL  In 
1846  he  was  made  an  Honorary  Canon  of  Chester, 
and  in  1660  he  was  raised  to  a  higher  dignity, 
being  nominated  a  Canon  Residentiary  of  the 
same  cathedral.  He  was  appointed  to  the  deanery 
of  Bipon  in  1868,  but  resigned  that  preferment  in 
1876,  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  The  late  Dean 
publUbed  muiy  volumee  of  lectures  and  sermons, 
and  a  large  number  of  controversial  pamphlete  on 
ecclesiastical  politics. 

Otjb  obituary  coluimi  jaat  week  contained  the 
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mam  <tf  an  old  uboolfallow  of  Lord  Bttod  and 
vt  ft '  nlfttive  of  the  ^tio  clefgyman  who  ea- 
coonged  the  pubUwtion  of  the  fint  oaotos  of 
(AiMe  Saroitd.  This  week  we  bare  to  record  the 
death  at  an  eRxly  age  of  the  grandaon  of  the  jbaog 
ludv,  Mary  Chaworth,  the  heireee  of  Annesley 
Hail,  whom  Lord  ByTonpaauonately  deeired  to 
make  bis  wife.  Georee  Ohaworth  Musters,  a  re- 
tired Oommander  of  the  Royal  Navy,  was  bom  in 
1B40,  being  the  aecond  son  of  Mr.  John  Geoi^ 
Masters.  A  man  of  nndanoted  ooiurage  and  of 
rare  taot  in  dealing  with  Insane,  lua  lore  of  ad* 
Tentuie  induced  him  to  explore  the  almost 
nnknown  zimoiu  of  Soath  Anerieft.  When  at 
the  Falkland  Island^  in  April  1869,  wit^  the  in- 
tuition of  makhig  his  way  to  Baenoa  Attu,  he 
suddenly  reaolvea  on  execaldng  bis  longM^eriahed 
jlan  of  investigating  the  interior  of  Fatagoois. 
Hia  volume  At  Horns  vith  the  Fatagmian»  (1871) 
oontains  an  accurate  and  intereatins  namtiTe  of 
a  year's  adventures  in  that  "  untrodden  ground." 
Boliria  next  attracted  his  attention,  and  his 
traveb  in  that  country  enabled  him  to  collect 
materials  for  a  rolume  which  would  have  rivalled 
in  value  bis  account  of  life  with  the  Patagonians. 
Quite  recently  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Mozam- 
l^ue,  and  was  ardently  tooking  forward  to  a  lone 
career  of  usefulness  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off 
in  London  on  the  26th  ultimo, 

Ws  must  not  pass  over  in  ulenoe  the  premature 
death  of  M.  I'abb^  Victor  Ancesai,  which  took 
place  on  December  12  kst,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-four  years.  Bom  in  the  diocese  of  Rodey, 
he  studied  Hebrew  and  ^riac  in  the  seminary  of 
St.  Solpice,  under  M.  le  Hir.  He  passed  several 
yeara  at  Oairo,  and  while  there  acquired  a  good 
feaowledgB  of  Old  Egyptian.  The  fruit  of  thia 
knowledge  appearad  in  ft  seiieB  of  ftroeftiiFflf  on 
CQmparative  Semitio  GmmouHr  as  iUostrated  by 
the  IftDgnage  of  the  bieroglyphica.  the  fint  of 
whioh^'«eaiisae«r««  U  ti&ne  If  ^  dam  let  Ian- 
gum  de  Stm  et  de  CAofn)  was  reviewed  some  years 
ago  in  the  AoAioacx.  Bis  last  wor^  Job  et 
F^vpt,  le  Ridemptextr  «t  la  w  future  dant  let 
einMatunu  pritmivoee  0870)^  will  be  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  onr  readers.  Two  other  works,  VEgypte 
at  MoSee  (1B75),  and  sn  Atlae  giographique  et 
archMegiQW  pour  tHude  de  FAneten  et  du 
Itomeau  Teitament  (1876),  had  been  published 
previously.  M.  Ancessi  was  endowed  with  a 
nnememorr,  an  eager  love  of  learning,  and  an 
inde&tigahle  power  of  work.  He  has  left  two 
unfinished  works  behind  bim — a  Commentary  on 
the  book  of  Job,  and  a  life  of  Christ. 

Fbah^ib  MAHVBZir,  vrtio  was  so  welcome  a 
guest  at  all  public  festivab  in  I^ausanne  on  account 
of  bis  wonderfully  rich  repertory  of  the  old  Vaudois 
folk-songs,  died  in  that  ei^  on  January  18,  in 
bis  sevens-fourth  year. 


xroiB  07  nATXL. 

Bjkb  Albhbx  Hbxi^  I^fbssor  of  Gkoloay  at 
the  Ziirieh  Folytechnionm,  is  about  to  publuh  a 
series  of  idnl  models  illustrating  striking  physical 
features,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  schools.  The 
Itnghts  will  not  be  exag^rated,  and  the  models, 
east  in  plaster  of  Paris,  will  be  carefully  painted 
with  dlHiolourB.  The  models  now  nearly  ready  for 
publication  are  a  glacier  (scale  1  :  18,000),  a 
volcanic  island,  a  mountain  torrait,  ud  ft  littoral 
region  vrith  dunes. 

Iir  1862  M.  DanilevskT  found  Cmfiwm  eduie 
and  Dreiuena  polymorpha  in  the  sands  of  the 
great  Liman  of  tiie  Manycb,  whence  be  con- 
cluded that  the  Sea  of  Azof  formeriv  covered  the 
whole  of  the  depression  known  as  Hanych.  M. 
MoeW  has  since  explored  the  same  region,  and  a 
noHoe  of  hia  work  appears  in  the  last  number  of 
the  IttoyiMtya  of  the  Russian  Geographical  So- 
ciety. He  found  that  the  Caspian  sedimeDtsry 
formations  not  only  extend  to  the  Limftn  of  the 
Manycb  (long.  43^  20*  E.),  as  supposed  by  Barbot 
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de  Ibnn',  bat  mvdi  furthar  to  the  wes^  ud  all 
doubt  of  the  Sea  of  Asof  having  been  fonnorly 
oonnected  with  the  Ca^an  appsaxs  thus  to  Imvo 

been  removed. 

H.  GsieOBiav's  observations  <hi  the  temperft- 
tuze  of  the  White  Be*  and  of  that  portion  oi  the 
Arctic  Ocean  extending  from  the  Kola  poiinsula 
to  Novaya  Zemlya,  called  "  Mnrman  Seft"  br  the 
BuBuans,  have  been  published.  The  expediti(Ni 
took  place  in  1876,  and  the  observations  were 
made  with  trustwortiiy  instruments.  No  branch 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  extends  into  the  White  Sea, 
and  the  high  temperatures  observed  there  hj 
Middendorf  are  saia  to  be  due  to  local  causes.  A 
polar  current  penetrates  the  White  Sea,  and  flows 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  KoU  peninsula. 
An  outflowing  current  takes  its  course  from  the 
Dvins  mouth  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea. 
At  ft  depth  of  over  116  Ibtboms  tiie  tanperfttnze 
of  tiie  water  never  rues  above  freeiing-pinnt. 

Thx  German  Airican  traveller,  J.  M.  Hilde- 
brandt,  is  about  to  proceed  to  Madagascar  to  study 
the  rich  and  hitherto  Utde-fciiowii  ornithtdogy  t« 
that  island. 

Oosa's  Cotmoe,  in  addition  to  a  Report  on 
Nordenskiold's  Expedition  (with  map),,  contains  a 
long  list  of  heights  in  the  Venetian  Alps,  detar^ 
mined  in  1877  by  Signor  G.  Marinelli. 

Thb  November  SuUUm  of  the  TVeocb  Geo- 
graphical Society,  which  has  just  reached  us, 
opens  with  an  mtereeting  account  by  Dr.  Jules 
C&evaux  of  his  journey  in  French  Guiana  in  1877, 
duriiw  which  he  ascended  the  River  Maroni  to 
the  foot  of  the  Tumue  Humae  mountains,  and 
after  traverung  tiiem  from  north  to  south  he 
descended  die  Bivar  Apanani  to  its  jonetion  with 
the  Yaiy,  one  of  the  loww  tributaries'  the 
Amason,  As  the  Kver  Tary  was  entirely  un- 
known, except  at  its  mouth,  he  followed  it  to  its 
source  before  descending  to  the  Amazon.  Br. 
Crevaux  states  that  his  journey  lasted  142  days,  of 
which  half  were  spent  on  tiie  lUaroai,  and  that  very 
neariy  half  the  distance  traversM  had  been 
previonsly  wholly  unexplored.  Dr.  Orevanx 
lonnshee  some  interesting  information  respecting 
the  diSbrent  kinds  of  trees  found  in  the  Guianas, 
and  he  concludes  with  notes  on  the  geolcvy  of  the 
Haroni,  the  Tumuc  Humac  chain,  and  the  Yary. 
His  paper  is  illustrated  vrith  a  map  of  French 
Guiana  and  the  cootm  of  the  River  Yary,  and  a 
chart,  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  of  the  courses  of 
the  Xftiy,  Apftuani,  and  Ooamnn,  The  same 
number  of  the  mdtetm  contains  ft  eiitieal  Report  by 
M.  Gabriel  Gravier,  on  M.  l^ul  Gaffarel's  Bktoire 
du  9rM  .FWrnfOM  au  xof  E^Me. 

OkvtAXS  H.  W.  HowQiTx,  U.S.A.,  has  just 
issued  ft  volume,  entitied  iWor  Coimieatimf  in 
which  ftie  embodied  his  memorial  to  Congress 
and  communications  on  the  suljeet  from  stdentiflc 
and  eommewnal  aasfwiations ;  and  in  an  Aweodix 
are  given  some  interesting  observations  and  hints 
on  Arctic  exploration  by  Lieut.  Julius  Payer 
and  Dr.  John  Rae.  The  volume,  in  fiict,  contAioa 
all  the  papers  bearing  on  his  scheme  for  forming  a 
polar  edony  iu  Discovery  Bay,  which  has  fallen 
through  for  the  present  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  vote  the  necessary  funds ;  it  is  iUns* 
trated  by  a  map  and  two  photographs. 

Wb  regret  to  leara  that  Mr.  Leicester  Edwards, 
RJ7.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  of  Sierra 
Leone,  has  recently  died  from  illness  contracted 
during  bis  late  explorations  in  the  interior.  He 
was  engaged  for  some  time  last  autumn  on  the 
Upper  Boom  lUver,  and  he  also  extended  his  in- 
vestigations to  the  Kittem  and  Upper  Ejttam 
Rivers.  This  part  of  his  work  was  performed  in 
a  steam  launch,  and  he  afterwards  went  by  land 
through  the  GaUinas  and  other  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. 

Thb  new  number  of  the  Antwerp  Geographical 
Society's  Bulletin  contains  h  paper  of  some  interest 
Vr  M.  L^n  Oouturat,  entitled  "  La  Rdg^on  Aralo- 
Gasinenne." 


[Fnfc  1,1879. 


.  Ths  BuBsiaa  finfeonokigicftl  Sodsty  pnmoM 
sanding,  in  the  course  of  the  present  yaar,  a  mmqI 
expedition  to  theCanoasus.  It  will  ooeapv  ita^ 
chiefly  wil^  research  in  those  districts  vduehwm 
overloi^ed  by  the  expedition  of  1876.  The! 
society  contemplates  also  a  revision  of  its 
now  become  somewhat  antiquated,  with  Uu  vini 
of  iocreasiiv  ite  membenhip,  and  ealsnw  iti 
^bereofactiw. 


HAOAZnrBB  AND  BBVIEWS.  J 

IiT  the  Edinburgh  the  article  on  "The  Discoreriek' 
at  ( )lympia  "  is  so  full  of  knowledge  and  so  nuutorlT  i 
in  treatment  that  it  ma^  be  safely  attributed  to  th«  f 
hand  of  our  chief  livincr  arcliaeoloj^t.  Bef,'iii.  i 
ning  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  tin 
Olympian  festival,  and  of  the  ehrioea  and  offcrii^ 
which  commemorated  the  victers,  the  writer  pro  ' 
ceeds  to  repeat  Pftusaoias'  description  of  Olmpt 
during^  the  second  century  aj>.,  and  tbes,  t&a  \ 
the  bnefest  outlbe  of  its  nistory  during  socoeed- 
ing  cmturies,  he  passes  to  modem  senetasB  fix 
exploring   the  treasures   hidden  brassth  tb 
earth,  from  the  time  when  WiQekelmsnn  fint 
conceived  the  idea  to  the  consummation  in 
our  own  day.  What  first  led  the  Oemum  Gorern- 
ment  to  tnink  of  undertaking  the  explontios 
was,  according  to  this  writer,  the  "remubUc 
lecture"  published  by  Prof.  Enist  Guitiiu  in 
1853.   The  convention  between  the  Qreek  and 
German  Oovemments  was,  however,  only  n^ed 
in  1875;  and  it  is  since  that  date  that  all  the 
striking  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Hitschfeld  ind 
Botticher  and  their  staff  have  been  made.  It  it 
not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  ontEne  viieb 
the  artide  gives  of  these  discovwiea,  a  itin 
which  is  BOW  In  the  nuun  so  well  ksowi,  uA 
much  of  which  has  been  tcdd  in  oor  columu. 
The  great  merit  of  the  paper  is,  indeed,  s  fettnn 
that  cannot  be  reproduced  in  any  sliridgnient— 
namely,  the  exceedingly  minute  accounts  wUch 
it  gives  of  the  various  statues,  &c,  that  We  been 
found,  and  the  critical  opinions  with  tIucK  thece 
accounte  are  interspersed.  Such  are  the  dalxmte 
descriptions  of  the  groups  of  which  frafnnenb 
have  been  discovered  near  the  temple  of  Zeu«- 
viz.  the  group  of  Pelops  and  CHnomaoe,  and  ibe 
group  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae.  Tin 
writer's  remarks  on  the  disappointing  naUn  of 
these  groups,  attributed  as  they  are  by  Pausulu 
to  Pseomoa  and  Alkamenee,  are  most  inteTettiDg- 
He  admito  the  inferiority  of  the  work;  and  to 
account  for  it  he  adopte  ft  theory  less  elsbonte 
and  leas  <}iu8ti<Hiftble  thsn  thst  of  Prof.  Bnnn. 
That  distioguisbed  archaeolojriat  supposes  that 
both  these  sculptors  worked  at  Olympis 
they  had  reaUv  become  great— is.  before  they  tad 
transformed  their  rugn^  and  prorineisl 
under  the  influence  of  Fhddias.   The  SdaAer^ 
writer  supposes,  with  far  more  resson  apparently 
that  the  groups  are  not  by  Paecnios  asd 
Alkamenes  at  all,  but  by  a  band  of  local 
sculptors  working  from  their  designs.  Other 
polnta  to  be  noticed  in  this  most  valuao'^ 
article  are  the  remarks  made  on  the  mutilHted 
figure  of  Hermes  nursing  the  infimt  IMonysos,  tin- 
guestionably  by  Praxiteles,  and,  therefore,  evw 
in  its  imperfect  state,  giving  us  a  new  standard  hy 
which  to  judge  many  other  extant  wotln  attri- 
buted to  him  or  his  school;  and  the  coDcIuding 
pogee  on  the  inscriptions,  especually  on  theimvott- 
ant  one  relating  to  that  dispute  between  the 
senians  and  Lacedaemomans  of  which  Tsdtusd^ 
scribes  the  final  stage.    The  article  conelndes 
with  a  rigorous  appul  to  the  English  Gorera- 
ment  to  set  to  work  nt  onoe  on  the  BTstemaW 
exploration  of  Cyprus,  «ftn  inland  which,  thoupj 
as  yet  only  cursorily  examined,  has  proved  bo  nch 
in  antiquities  that  the  musenin  of  New  Torlc  m 
already  been  created  out  of  its  spoils."  Another 
article  of  considerable  merit  is  that  on  "  Csm^ 
nella  and  Modem  Italian  Thought,"  soggMtrf 
psrtiy  by  the  publication  of  Mr,  Symonds'  vo.uim 
of  traiidatio&B,  and  partiy  by  a  recent  lt»l»> 
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wmk  on  Ckapanrila  and  otlun       Ptof.  Tiir* 
of  Borne.   It  ib  «  ^fplenng  Vf^t  not 
wr  to  duncterae :  not  without  much  leanung 
lad  fbne,  but  mmned,  it  smqu  to  us,  by  s  want 
d  tympKthj  with  the  modem  ItaUkn  litenrj 
BoremBnt,  and  br  the  obtrauTe  orthodoxy  of 
dw  eonelosicKi.    But  each  eeatencee  as  the  161- 
ImriBf  are  jdat,  and  have  an  application  to  other 
vriten  of  tae  nzteenth  and  seTenteenth  oentoziea 
M  veil  u  to  the  Oalabtian  pbiloeo|dier :— • 
"In  Gunpaaella  msj  be  mid  to  haTe  tlotad  the 
ir—*™  period  of  phiLoaopby,  with  its  danlli^ 
HpmdoBi.  its  amm,  tft  inenueqaenee,  ita  beadloDs 
taSaatj.  Hbdaro  mavict  *aa  alnady  provided  with 
iu  fde  memm  in  Che  Novum  Organum,  aqd  modem 
uuq[bt  bad  alrea^j;  a«SDinfld  a  coDtisteat  shape  in 
iha  l>iicMtr<  de  la  Milhode.    Descartes'  monuDtoiis 
U<*Ja  imtiw  waa  printed  at  Leydea  almoat  mmal- 
tuMod;  vith  th«  appeatanee  at  Paria  of  the  nev 
ui  «Uwata  ediiioD  of  Campaitella'a  wiitiagt,  to  the 
pNpiMKia  of  whidi  he  deroted  the  last  jears  of 
bflifc  itvouM  bare  been  difficoltfisT  him  to  beliere 
tU  biikboDrs,  rapneented  by  so  many  stately  folios, 
ntiunolled  by  the  publication  of  one  iDsignifieant 
^uito.  Bat  a  ▼tdamtnona  eode  may  be  repealed  in 
1  ngli  anteDce.     And  Oampaaella's  works  were 
nU-n^  obaoleta  before  they  saw  the  light." 
And  Tet,  as  the  author  ««8ily  shorn,  the  life  and 
opunoDs  of  thia  strange,  unhappy,  wayward  man 
of  geuos,  part  poet,  part  mac  of  scienoe,  part 
(talatao,  who  beguilM  the  twmty-mx  Tears  of 
UliiipriHnuiMiit  in  the  dnngeuu  ot  Napue  with 
iht  "sBUiaia  abaoxdities"  of  hia  philoaophieal 
dnsBsudtlie  more  real  nblimitaea  of  poetiy,are 
t  laliscct  not  without  intorett  for  tlw  modwn 
w<»id.  Tbe  Review  cootaiDs  also  another  Italian 
aitiee  on  **  Tbe  True  Tale  of  the  Oenei,"  an  aeoount 
of  iSgsoT  Bertolotti's  recenUjr  puUished  book 
'fyoaefSM  Qmei  e  la  nut  fatmQtut),  reriewad  in 
th6  Aciom  of  Hay  18, 187a 

3Sad  entm  on  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence 
with  00  lymptoma  of  decreased  Titalily.  Tbe 
BombR  opens  with  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the 
«m6m  "Am  we   Automata P**  by  Dr.  AV. 
JaOMSfOf  Hunid,  a  miter  whose  wmtribntions 
to  the  Spmdatmwe  have  before  now  noticed  for 
our  readen.   Tbe  drift  of  Dr.  Janaes'g  paper  is  to 
maiDHiai^^effieaeltir*'  of  consciousness  against 
t^wattmpt  to  reduce  it  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
eoJiateial  product  of  our  nervous  processes.  This 
k  docs     referaice  to  teleological  principles. 
fuHfin^,  in  Uctf  the  direct  evidence  of  feelii^ 
hied  out  of  court,  the  writer  appeals  to  "  circum- 
■uttial  svideBce  **  to  decide  the  question.  The 
niided  biain — thia  briefly  is  his  argument— is 
nadon  and  eapzxeiolu  in  itsaotion ;  oonsdousness 
iBinm  this  action  b^  ita  mieetiue  and  aooantuat- 
ag  pover ;  tberefbre,  it  is  a  real  ftotor  in  oar  ex- 
iftows.  The  jiroot  of  these  positions  cannot  be 
fiTen  here,  bat  we  may  note,  s^  least,  the  feliei^ 
with  vhidi  Dr.  James  sets  forth  the  manner  in 
vhich  oonscioiisiiesB  selects  its  materials  at  once 
io  lenaatioiif  experience,  reasoQiog  and  action.  The 
P>|ier  is  sltof^tber  ingenioas  and  well-reasoned, 
ud  gives  a  brighter  picture  of  the  state  of  ^ilo- 
tofbj  in  Amenca  than  does  Mr.  Stanley  Hall's 
inttnetive  article  upon  the  subject   With  nearly 
%U  ooD-Catholic  colleges  in  tbe  United  States, 
Uim  an,"  writes  Mr.  Hall,  "  less  than  half-a- 
colleges  or  univenities  where  metaphysical 
•HMght  is  entirely  freed  from  reference  to  theo- 
'4>m1  formnlae."  American  philosophy,  in  &ct, 
t  us  given  to  underrtand,  lives  ehieny  outside 
^'•tttiooal  eatablisbmentB— among  the  &gelians 
^k«a  Mr.  Hairia  has  gathered  round  him  at  St 
^as,  or  the  fidlowerB  of  Herbert  Spraoer  in  the 
'^tkr  ScieiUifie  MontUy.  Hsrbnann,  we  believe, 
'>  xt  without  his  admirers  in  America :  but  it  is, 
u  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  a  German-Swias 
|i<lj,  Frau  Olga  Plaouusher,  that  we  are  indebted 
■JT  a  lively  article  on  "  Pessimism."   Frau  Plu- 
oaclier  writes  with  considerable  vigour ;  and  there 
Jidistisct  pleasure  in  listening  to  "a  voice  out  of 
pessimistic  camp"  raised  in  defence  of  the 
•'bi>'jsophy  of  the  Unconscious.    The  pleasure, 
I«iba^  will  not  extend  itself  to  Mr.  Solly, 


who  is  tbe  chief  butt  of  the  writer;  bat  if  it 
lead  him  to  [nxibe  tbe  question  of  the  worth  of 
Ufa  somewhat  deeper,  nothing  but  good  will 
be  the  result.  After  the  hardliitB  of  Fnn  Plu- 
macher,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  BIr.  Pollock's 
intereetii^  and  scholarly  study  of  Marcos  Au- 
lelios  and  the  Stou  Philosophy.  But  our  pleasure 
is  distorbsd  whan  we  are  told  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  neoeseary  connexion  between  metaphyncs 
and  morals,  because,  ibrsoothf  stdcum  pesants  a 
lofty  morality  assodated  with  materialism  and  de- 
terminism. Surely  Ur.  Pollock  would  not  have 
OS  hold  that  determinism  exeludes  free-will, 
thouffh  it  is  true  it  would  do  so  if,  like  him,  we 
identified  ftae-wiU  with  "causeless  volitions^" 
To  reason,  again,  that  ethics  does  not  involve 
idealism  because  it  can  get  on  without  it  is  to 
fall  into  the  same  fallacy  as  that  into  which  Mr. 
Balfour,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time,  fell  in 
critidsing  tmnscendentaUsm — about  which  Prof. 
Oaird  has  a  telling  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour  in  the 
"  Notes  and  Discussions  of  the  jpresent  nnmber.. 
These  "Notes"  are  not  otherwise  remarkable; 
and  the  "Critical  Notices"  only  strike  us  as 
strangely  behind  date.  Oonsidering  that  some  of 
our  other  quarterlies  succeed  in  giving  their 
readers  toleimbly  complete  reviews  os  contempo- 
rary works  m  ml  d^partmmU  of  Uteratnre  witmn 
a  month  or  two  of  publication,  it  might  hare  been 
thought  that  an  exclnsively  philosophical  peri- 
odica would  have  before  now  reviewed  with  some 
detail  both  lUmusat's  Hiatory  of  ^i3oai^y  in 
Bn^and  and  Kenan's  DialoguM. 

Iff  the  JouTJud  of  Mental  Sdmee,  Dr.  W. 
Ireland  concludes  the  essay  on  "Thowht  with- 
out Words"  of  which  previoua  mimben  have 

a'ven  us  sueoessive  instalments.  He  allows  that 
ere  most  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  a 
train  of  abstract  thought  without  symb^  but 
"cannot  even  pretend  to  understand  "  tiie  writers 
who  maintain  that  we  could  have  no  abstract 
ideas  without  words.  Ha  refers  particularly  to 
the  attestations  of  Aphasics, ,  tliat  thsy  could 
observe  and  reason  while  without  the  power  of 
speaking,  as  corroborating  his  omnioo.  Dr.  Ire- 
land has  certainly  not  completed  the  subject  of 
thought  and  language ;  but  he  has  at  least  col- 
lected a  number  of  facts  whifdi  will  be  of  vahie  to 
subsequent  enquirers. 

Thi  Journal  of  Sp^euiniive  PhiUMtphy  tot  Oc- 
tober is  marked  by  more  than  its  average  interest 
and  abilitr.  Oompared  with  Mmd,  it  strikes  us 
by  the  wider  scope  of  its  articles  and  the  closer 
oonnexioD  into  which  it  loii^  philosoidiy  with 
art  and  literature.  Thus  we  have  a  Taty  interest- 
iiw  acooimt,  1^  lb.  Jouah  Boyce,  of  Schiller'a 
et&cal  itndies.  and  a  Irapitbynoto  upon  the  moral 
purpose  of  Touigu^nefr.  Schiller,  Mr.  Boyce 
points  out,  was  throughout  Ms  life  puzzled  by  the 
opposition  between  the  postulates  of  ethics  and 
the  coarse  of  nature — the  ideal  aspiraticm  and  the 
material  fact  From  this  perplexity  he  never 
wholly  freed  himsedf ;  but  the  study  of  the  philo- 
soj^y  of  Kuit  hel^  him  materially  to  solve  his 
difficulties,  Tbe  Kantian  ethics,  in  fact,  "  never 
entirely  reconciled  him  with  nature;  but  they 
caused  him  to  come  nearer  to  her  and  leam  more 
from  her.  They  did  not  make  him  contented 
with  life,  Imt  they  rendered  bis  discontent  a 
healthy  and  not  a  morbid  one."  Interesting, 
however,  as  is  BCr.  Boyee's  pap^r,  the  philoso- 
phical reader  will  be  more  attracted  by  that  in 
whioh  T)ix.  Henrr  continues  his  disnisrion  of 
Christianity  and  uie  OleariDg-ap  (a  bold  tnnsla- 
tioD  of  " AufkUrang  by  suggesting  "Bemedtes 
for  the  Present"  "  Tne  one  need  of  the  preeent," 
writes  Mr.  Henry, "  is  a  third  principle  that  shall 
be  comprehensive  of  subject  and  object ; "  and 
include  the  poutive  elemoits  of  the  mediaeval  and 
the  modem  principle  without  the  negative  elements 
of  either.  But  this  reconciliation,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  show,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  Spencer's  Absolute  is,  after  all, 
as  abstract  bmng,  a  negative,  whereas  "  a  persistent 
negative  is  not  merely  a  correlative,  but  negation 


of  negation  or  a'  self-related : "  his  "  oOneMsion  to 
reK^n  is  ■  a  mockery,  and  bis  reeondltation  a 
betrayal  vrith  a  kiss."  It  is,  in  fiict,  in  "  German 
{diilosophy  "  that  the  pesent  age  vnll  find  salva- 
tion; and  the  essayist  closes  with  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  Gospel  which  the  Christian  teacher 
will,  with  Hegel  to  assist  him,  be  prepared  to 
offer.  Tet  evm  at  St  Louis  doct<m  lometimee 
di^.  So,  at  any  rate,  we  gather  firom  tiie  worde 
with  whieh  Mr.  WmrtUnffton  closss  a  wall- 
written  sketch  of  the  phUosopby  of  JaooUr 
"Beligion  and  Science  are  thus  in  the  final 
analysis,  when  reduced  to  their  fundamental 
ideas,  reconciled;  tbey  both  end  in  iosoratable 
mystery.  Bestless,  nnaatisfiuitory  Skepticism,  or 
reverential  Faith,  follows." 
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COjRMESPONDENCE, 

XHB  PAXBHXAei  OP  THB  COmnzaS  euiTDBADA. 

aoBMrieaM,Wella;a(Bnarart;  Jannair  SO,  1878. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  alide  before  this  to  niak» 
some  remarks  on  the  article  by  Mr.  £.  C.  Water% 
in  your  number  of  December  28,  on  the  parentage 
of  Gnndrada,  tiie  vrife  of  Earl  William  of  Warren. 
I  have  been  delated  in  doing  so  by  havinfp  to 
make  some  enquiries  and  take  some  opiniona 
which  I  thonght  it  well  to  have  before  1  wrote 
anvthing. 

Mr.  Waters  has  certainly  brought  a  weighty 
argument  sgainet  the  view  of  Gunorada'a  parent- 
age which  I  learned  from  Mr.  Stapleton ;  but  he 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  strength  of  the  direct 
argument  in  favorur  of  that  view.  In  any  contro- 
versy, when  an  objection,  19  brought  .from  a. 
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wholly  new  qoartar,  it  ia  well  to  aee  how  the  ease 
etaods  irrespectiTe  of  that  objectioo.  We  can 
then  better  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  olgectioa 
itself.  In  this  case  Mr.  Waters  does  not  attempt 
to  show  any  flaw  in  the  reasoning  by  which  I^. 
Stapleton  and  I  after  him  were  led  to  a  certain  view. 
As  &r  as  I  can  see,  he  does  not  deny  that  we  were 
eight  according  to  our  lights.  Only  he  brings  a 
new  piece  of  evidence  to  show,  as  I  suppose^  that 
the  documents  to  which  we  trusted  were  wrong 
from  the  bej;^nning.  When  a  controversy  takes 
this  shape,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  forth 
clearly  what  the  view  to  be  attacked  and  defended 
is,  and  on  what  grounds  it  rests.  Bat  this  Mr. 
Waters  does  not  do.  He  nowhere  distinctly 
fitates  our  esse.  He  mixes  up  Mr.  Stapleton's 
^ew,  which  I  follow,  with  the  view  which,  as  I 
hold,  Mr.  Stapleton  upset.  &Lr.  Waters  wishes 
to  npBst  both  slika ;  but  he  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  two.  He  does  not  seem  to 
take  in  the  force  of  the  amiment  on  which  ISi. 
Stapleton's^  view  rests.  Monorer,  Mr  Waters 
Quotes  me  in  inverted  commas  as  saying  (Norman 
Conquest,  iii.,  p.  651,  ed.  2)  "Stapleton  has 
convincingly  proved  his  case."  Those  words  are 
not  mine.  Mr.  Stapleton  made  three  proportions, 
■of  which  I  say — 

"Of  these  propositiona  Mr.  Stapleton  has,  I 
think,  convincingly  made  out  the  first ;  the  second 
«nd  third  I  cannot  accept," 

It  ia  true  that  Mr.  Stapleton's  second  and  third 
DTOpositions  hare  not  much  to  do  with  Mr. 
Waters'  argument ;  still  the  words  which  he  puts 
in  inverted  commas  are  not  my  words. 

The  case  stands  thus  : — 

(1)  Before  Mr.  Stapleton  wrote,  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  Gundntda  was  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Matilda. 

(2)  Mr.  Stapleton,  in  opposifiion  to  this  view, 
4U^ed  that  Gundrada  was  the  daughter  of 
Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of  William.  She 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  the  daughter  of 
Matilda  by  a  former  marriage  with  Qerbod, 
Advocate  a  St  Bertin.  This  doctrine  I  accepted. 
Oerbun  other  propositions  of  Mr.  Stapleton's  I  did 
not  accept ;  but,  as  Mr.  Waters  does  not  discuss 
them,  I  need  not  enter  on  them  here. 

(S)  Lastly,  Mr.  Waters  argues  that  Gundrada 
was  not  the  daughtw  nor  the  near  kinswoman 
«ither  of  William  or  of  Matilda. 

Now  what  is  the  evidence  for  the  second  pro- 
position, that  which  I  accepted  from  iSx,  Staple- 
ton  P  It  must  be  remembered  that,  when  I 
stated  the  case  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Waters,  I  was  not  striving  to  prove  that  Gundrada 
was  the  daughter  of  Matilda,  which  nobody  had 
then  doubted, but  to  prove  that,  being  the  daughter 
■of  Matilda,  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  William 
but  of  Gerbod.  Mr.  Waters  quotes  two  of  the 
three  documents  on  which  the  areument  mainly 
turns.  In  tiie  principal  one  Earl  William,  the 
husband  of  Gundrada,  speaks  of  "dominus  mens 
WiUelmus  lez  .  .  .  et  domina  mea  Matildis 
«gina,  mater  nzoris  meae."  This,  we  thought, 
was  decinve.  No  man  would  speak  in  this  way 
unless  his  wife  was  the  dauf^hter  of  the  queen 
l>ut  not  the  daughter  of  the  king.  This  charter, 
we  thought,  dtstinotly  proved  that  Gnndrada  was 
Matilda's  daughter,  and  as  distinctly  that  she  was 
cot  William's  daughter.  A  man  who  had  married 
the  king's  daughter  would  surely  speak  of  the 
king  as  his  wife  s  father,  not  merely  of  the  queen 
AS  his  wife's  mother.  And  we  held  that  this  was 
not  set  aside  by  another  charter  in  which  King 
William  calls  Gundrada  "filia  mea."  For  the 
leading  was  doubtful,  and  we  held  that,  if  it  were 
genuine,  it  was  much  less  wonderful  that  King 
William  should  call  his  step-daughter  his  daughter 
than  that  Earl  William  should  carefully  leave  out 
the  fact  that  the  king  was  his  wife's  father.  We 
have  also  another  document,  which  I  quote  in 
662 — I  should  not  have  called  it  a  charter, 
«■  it  is  s  list  of  benefiM!tors~which  speaks  of  <  the 
quean  u  Gnndrada^  motiier  and  of  King  ^nry 
m  her  brotlur.    We  have  also  (p.  06S)  two 


poBS^ea  of  Orderie,  which  imply  that  Gmodrada 
had.  a  brother  Qwbod,  and  that  neither  Gerbod 
nor  Gundrada  was  WiUiam's  efafld. 

This  was  our  evidence,  evidence  nuinfy  negative, 
intended  to  prove  the  only  point  which  was  then  in 
debate,  namely  that  Gundrada  was  not  William's 
daughter.  But  it  proves  with  equal  clearness  that 
^e  was  Matilda's  oanghter.  Tlut  is,  it  proves  it, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Earl  William  s  charter 
is  sporioas,  or  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he 
either  did  not  know  or  knowingly  missteted 
the  parentage  of  lus  own  wife.  Now  I  have 
never  seen  the  genuineness  of  the  charter  called 
in  question,  nor  does  Mr.  Waters  say  a  word 
against  it.  To  my  mind  it  has  the  strongest 
internal  signs  of  genuineness.  A  forger  would 
surely  have  tried  to  make  out  Gundrada,  the  local 
heroine,  to  have  been  a  dai^hter  of  the  king. 
He  would  never  have  hit  upon  the  formula  which 
is  actually  used,  a  formula  so  natural  if  Gun- 
drada's  parentage  was  what  Mr.  Stepleton  con- 
ceives it  to  have  been,  so  utterly  unnatural  in  any 
other  case. 

As  then  Mr.  Waters  does  not  attack  the 
genuineness  of  the  charter,  I  am  driven  to  suppose 
that  he  either  holds  thatEnrl  William  did  not  know 
whose  daughter  his  ^fe  was  or  else  that  be  wil- 
fully made  a  false  statement  as  to  her  parentage. 
For  Earl  William  says  tibat  she  was  Matilda's 
daughter,  and  he  implies  that  she  was  not  King 
William's  daughter.  Mr.  WateiB  says  that  she 
was'not  the  daughter  of  either.  Now  then  we 
come  to  weigh  the  force  of  his  argument.  And 
it  undoubtedly  is  a  strong  one.  Anselm  writes  to 
forbid  a  marriage  between  Gundrada's  son,  the 
second  William  of  Warren,  and  a  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  The  archbishop  objecte  because  the 
parties  were  of  Mn  in  the  fourth  degree  (^guarta 
ffeneraiione)  on  one  side,  and  also  in  the  sixth 
degree  on  the  other  side.  I  am  not  a  master  of 
canon  law,  and  I  thought  at  first  that  being  of  kin 
"  quarts  generatione  "  meant  what  we  should  now 
understand  by  being  of  kin  in  the  fourth  degree. 
That  is,  I  tm>o^ht  that  it  meant  the  degree  of 
first  cousins,  as  u  pbunly  laid  down  in  the  Insti- 
tutes,  lib.  iii.,  tit.  6.  A  son  of  Ghindrada  and  a 
son  of  Henry  would,  of  conrse,  be  first  cousins. 
But  friends  who  are  better  skilled  than  I  am  both 
in  geneakOT  and  in  canon  law  tell  me  that 
Anselm  would  foUowthe  reckoning  of  theDecretek, 
according  to  which  "quarta  generatio''  would 
mean,  as  Mr.  Waters  tues  not  first  cousins, 
but  something  more  distant  Mr.  Waters  allows 
that  he  cannot  make  out  this  kindred  in  the  fourth 
degree,  though  he  can  make  out  the  other  more 
distant  kindled  in  the  sixth  degree.  But  I  am 
quite  ready  to  take  Aneelm's  wora  for  the  Aegree 
of  kindred;  so  I  will  not  insist  on  that  point 
The  case  then  stands  thus.  If  we  can  conceive 
that  Anselm  followed  Justinian's  reckoning,  my 
case  is  not  weakened  but  strengthened  by  An- 
selm's  letter.  Gundrada's  son  and  Henry's 
daughter  would  be,  on  my  showing,  of  kin  in  the 
fourth  degree.  But  if  we  oamwt  conceive  that 
Anselm  reckoned  in  tlus  way,  an  •  objection 
to  my  view  oeenn.  If  uw  two  parties 
were  first  coudns  "  seeunda  generatione "  in 
the  ecclesiastical  reckoning,  Anselm  would  have 
forbidden  the  marriage  on  that  ground,  and  not  on 
the  ground  of  the  more  distant  Idndred.  Hist  is, 
he  would  not  have  used  a  weaker  argument  when 
he  might  have  used  a  stronger.  This  would 
certainly  be  very  unlikely ;  it  would  also  be  un- 
lUcely,  tumost  impossible,  that  Anselm  should  not 
know  of  the  nearer  kindred  between  the  two 
parties.  But  we  must  not  fot^et  the  unlikelihood 
the  other  way.  Unlikely  as  it  is  that  Anselm  should 
not  know  of  the  kindred  between  the  two  counns, 
it  is  surely  not  so  unlikely  as  that  Earl  William 
should  not  know  who  was  the  mother  of  his  own 
wife.  Unlikely  as  it  is  that  Anselm  should  use  a 
weaker  argument  when  he  mu^t  have  used  a 
stronger,  it  is  surely  not  so  unlikely  as  that  Earl 
William  should  misatais  the  parentage  of  hia  vrife 
wiuiout  any  viuble  motiva. 


Tb»  ease  at  this  moment  stands  thus.  If  Mr 
Waten  can  prove  the  Lewes  charters  to  be 
tpniions,  my  direet  case  comes  to  an  end,  thyoA 
we  may  still  ask  what  led  the  forger  to  sneb  i 
singular  way  of  deaerilnng  the  loc^  heroine.  If 
Anselm  can  possibly  have  used  the  reckonbg  of 
the  Oivil  Law,  Mr.  Waters'  case  comes  teas  end' 
Anselm's  letter  then  agrees  with  my  view  of  die 
matter.  But  if  the  charters  are  geonine,  and  if 
Anselm  uses  the  reckoning  of  the  DecretaU,  tW 
we  have  to  choose  out  of  the  stock  of  improba- 
bilities which  I  set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph.  I| 
is  one  of  those  cases  where  each  alternative  u  to; 
strange,  but  where  one  alternative  is  eurd^ 
stranger  than  the  othw. 

The  deecaiption  of  Gundrada  in  her  epitiph  u 
"stirps  dncum"  is  not  of  much  importance  nrtkg 
controversy  betvreen  Mr.  Waters  and  me.  It  s 
of  great  importance  in  I2ie  earlier  controvets^  be- 
tween Mr.  Stapleton  and  those  who  made  Qm- 
drada  the  king's  daughter.  A  king's  dao^tei 
would  surely  not  be  called  "  atirps  duciuo."  But, 
on  Mr.  Stapleton's  view,  Gundrada  was  "t&ifi 
ducum,"  as  descended  from  the  Uarqaemoi 
Oounte  of  Flanders. 

I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Waters  when  he  njs 
that  Gnndrada  was  "probably  quite  as  old  u 
Queen  Matilda,"  because  her  younger  eoa  com- 
manded an  army  in  1O90.  According  to  mj 
view,  Gundrada  waa  bom  before  10&. 
younger  son  might  well  be  in  command  more  tiua 
forty  years  later.  I  do  not  know  Matilda's  exact 
age,  but  she  might  have  been  bom  in  1031  at 
earlier  (see  Norman  Oonqueat,  iii.,  658). 

On  the  whda  then  I  fully  agree  vith  }b. 
Waters  that  Gundrada's  "  royal  Inrth,  m  &r  m 
England  is  concerned,  must  heocefcfth  be 
reckoned  among  the  exploded  &Uea  of  genHr 
logy."  Only  why  "  henceforth  "  P  34r.  Striates 
exploded  the  fable  long  ago.  But  I  csnnot  sdadt 
that  Mr.  Waters  has  "sufficiently  proved"  that 
Gundrada  was  "not  the  daughter  of  Queen 
Matilda^"  by  an  earlier  marriage. 

Edwabd  a,  Fbsuu. 


THB  EEL&aaUSB, 

noroMa :  JMonrl^IR^ 
In  the  AoASBwr  of  January  U  PnC  Sap 
(ootieing  Dennis's  Btruria)  says :— "  A  i^'*' 
who  stiU  believes  in  tha  Fdasgians  muitutheT 
be  very  courageous  or  else  unacquainted  inth 
what  has  been  done  of  late  years  towards  cteuuv^ 
up  the  philological  and  ethnological  relslioDBoE 
the  nations  of  Southern  Europe."  Will  tbij 
Professor,  in  kindness  to  those — maybe 
who  do  not  accept  Niebahr's  narrow  And  bisMj 
dictum  as  to  the  word  Pelasgi  as  sufficient  i» 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  race  so  called,  tell 
what  he  means  by  "  believing  in  the  Pelasgiaia|. 
If  he  means  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  tfo  iw 
which  went  by  that  name  among  the  G«eiB,K? 
who  are  known  as  Pelasgi  to  all  the  anrieitt  tmij 
tions,  I  should  say  that  uie  courage  which  shwH 
deny  that  existence  is  greater  than  that  vv^ 
affirms  it,  because  it  must  defy  all  elasncal  Oien 
authority  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  Plato  »& 
Plutarch.  The  exutence  of  the  Etroscam  RB' 
distinct  race  has  not  so  much  classical  confinu 
tion  as  that  of  the  Pelasgi.  . 

If  he  means  the  belief  in  any  kind  of  etnnJ 
ration  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
it  is  quite  another  matter,  for  any  such  relation! 
at  present  not  matter  of  science  but  coniecrtril 
and  not  to  be  aeaertad— equally  not  to  be  denie^ 
simply  baiause  we  know  absolutely  nothing  ofU 
Etruscans  as  a  race,  though  recent  P^iiloW 
and  ethmcal  studies  (e.g.,  Hahn,  Bopp,  FalW 
oyer,  Oamarda  and  many  others,  Cfe"nM 
Italian)  make  it  at  least  highly  probable  Uat^ 
Pelasgi  were  the  pw^^enitors,  among  otheis,  oi » 
modem  Alfaatdans,  at  one  of  whose  capital 
— Janina— is  the  nte  of  the  most  aoeiem  | 
Pelasnaa  shrine&  that  of  Zeus  at  Dodons. 
At  any  rate,  while  ao  xespeetaUe  soieBtifl 
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B'ioritieB  can  be  ranged  on  the  ade  of  tli©  Neo- 
i^i^,  it  eatmot  be  said  that  it  reqaires  great 
or  ignorance  of  the  reflolta  of  the  latest 
kjJt  oa  the  philolMry  and  ethnology  of  tJie 
unres  of  Sonuiem  Europe  to  accept  the  hieh 
riidWify  of  thaaetoal  ancient  existence  of  the 
fiiup,  and  even  of  tbeii  ethzuc  identitj  with  the 
Ubamana,  and  at  any  rate  to  modify  the  dicta 
pmoimced  when  botii  philology  and  ethnology 
Kie  oBDpantiTely  in  the  dark  on  these  matters. 

Bat  Prof.  Sarce  knows  far  too  much  on  all  that 
Ttluxe  to  the  Etruscacs  and  Levantine  ethnology 
ud  philology  to  allow  us  to  rest  content  with  a 
nftt  statement  on  this  question  from  him :  and 
tlKBentmcel  hare  quoted  is  unquestionably  of 
ilot  iwoptiooj  and  in  jnstiee  oufuit  to  be  quali- 
fied. W.  J.  SmucAiT. 


QoMu's  CoQegtt,  Oxford :  JanoErj  SB,  1879. 

laonnre  Mr.  StiUman  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  dsjnte  the  existence  of  tribes  called  by  the 
Grsb  Palsflgians-  But  to  turn  these  into  a  par- 
usiunce  or  people,  or  to  biinp  them  into  Italy, 
a^aiteafifinentniatter.  It  u  tniethatGte^ 
von  frm  Homer  andi^nod  downward  mention 
PelMBuiibatif  m«zamine  their  statements  we 
iai  uat  tlie  term  jb  used  in  two  (or  perhaps  three) 
wuei:  fiistly,  as  denoting  a  certain  Ore«k  tribe 
wliielL  inhkbited  Tlueaaly  during  the  heroic  age ; 
udfKCODdlj,  as  equivalent  to  our  own  term  "  pre- 
luibint^  la  the  fijBt  sense  it  is  used  twice  in  the 
Iiiad,a.,63I,andxTL,23S.  In  two  other  Homeric 
ftm^a  of  later  date  (iZ.  x.,  429 ;  Otl.  zix.,  177), 
tin  ume  has  passed  into  the  region  of  mvtholwy, 
ud  I  nj  hsB  accordingly  heen  prepared  for  the 
ose  of  it  lata  writers  to  denote  those  popula- 
tloos  of  Greece  and  its  neighbourhood  which  we 
iluwld  DOW  call  prehistoric,  or  whose  origin  and 
Klationtldp  were  unknown.  (For  this  employ- 
meuofihewcodysee  Huodotus,  i.,  146j  i.,  66; 

44;  Tii.,  94;  ii.,  61;  t.,  26;  tL, 
13q^)  ThaiaBB  is  more  especially  applied  to  the 
]»^i««fDii>ee,  wbo  seem  to  have  oelonged  to 
the  Blfnu  ttiA(Bee  Herodotus,  i,  56,  Thucy- 
didesiir.,  IW).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
tbsK  wen  trihaa  on  the  coastland  of  Thrace  who 
wen  bxiwii  ts  Pelasgians ;  and  since  the  same 
ntitu  is  tlao  found  in  Mysia  (II.  ii.,  840-3),  it  is 
probable  tiut  it  was  a  word  of  general  meaning, 
like  90  maoT  of  the  names  of  early  Greek  ethnology, 
lad  Moordinjtly  applied  to  tribes  of  different 

Xud  nee.  Hence  Hschel's  etymology,  which 
BeKainAt  a  compound  of  the  roots  we  have 
b  rffxiF  and  {ija),  sod  so  meaning  "  the 
irtlKr^oen  "  or  "  emigrants,"  becomes  very  pro- 

VPe  DOW  know  enough  of  the  languages  of  Italy, 
^inta,  Alliania,  and  Asia  Minor  to  be  able  to  lay 
<Io*i>  that,  ahhoQgh  allprobably  belonging  to  the 
bdo-fion^naa  atosk,  they  are  a*  distinct  Aom 
KMiMtharaa  I^tin  and  Greek.  Indeed,  it  is 
^  doubted  by  some  philolcmsts  whether  Al- 
hunan  should  be  classed  as  an  Aryan  lai^nge  at 
■U-  However  this  may  be,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
■IW  that  it  is  v«7  probamy  a  descendant  of  the 
tMcnt  lUyritm  or  Thradan,  and  I  will  not  quarrel 
>^  unone  who  wishes  to  call  the  latter  Felas- 
mn.  flat  it  most  be  remembered  that  we  know 
^'^thing  about  the  Pelas^an  language  or  languages, 
Kd  that  if  the  aadent  Thraco-IIlyrinn  is  to  be 

Pelasgian,  the  latter  term  must  be  closely 
)^cd.  In  any  ease,  however,  the  advocates  of 
iF^y^Mi  settlement  in  Italy  will  gain  no  ad- 
yi^l^,  unce  Thraco-DIyrian  was  never  spoken 
ciluy—at  least,  so  far  as  we  know.  And  the 
c^lttekB  to  Bocb  a  use  of  the  word  PAuffian  are 
ptK.  Iq  t]M  oldest  passages  of  Homer  where  it 
:'«n  it  is  apptied  to  AUiMan  Giedn,  not  to  bsp* 
knu  Thivums ;  in  latw  Greek  titwature,  it  is 
*»Jy  iynonymous  with  "  prehistoric ; "  while  in 
^Mem  times  it  has  served  as  the  watchword  of 
*^  kinds  of  obsolete  theories  and  pre-ecientifie 
'^'^  llenee  I  still  think  myself  fully  justiBed 
;:  MTinjr  that  anyone  who  believes  in  the  Pelas* 

in  cuiuexion  with  Etruria  must  be  either  [ 
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very  courageous  or  else  behindhand  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  ancioit  philology  and  ethnology  of  the 
Levant  He  must  either  beprepared  to  exchange 
a  promao  term  like  Thraco-IUynan  for  the  yaaue 
Pelagian,  and  prove  that  a  Thraco-Illyrian  diaiect 
was  once  spoken  in  Italy,  or  he  must  be  still 
clingfn^  to  the  antiquated  theories  of  a  past 
generation.  A.  H.  Satce. 


MB,       A.  CBOTB  AKD  THB  KAHOITAL  QALLSRT 
OATALOaiTB. 

LODdon :  Jwo.  2i,  187S. 

Had  the  precaution  been  taken^  to  state  in  the 
prefatcun^  notes  to  the  present  edition  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  Cataltwue  the  causes  of  its  appear^ 
ing  witii  some  possibly  uncorrected  errors  of  minor 
detail  in  its  older  portion,  the  space  I  now  ask  for 
in  your  pages  might  have  been  spared.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  ^e  world  might  have  less  early 
reaped  the  benefit  of  liie  lectures  on  bi(M;raphicu 
chronolc^  with  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Orowe  has  lately 
been  enruming  youi  columns. 

The  ouirent  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  pre- 
pared under  some  pecuUai  difficulties.  The  umg 
mdUpomtion  which  preceded  Mr.  Wornums 
short  and  fatal  illness  incapacitated  him  from  at- 
tending to  anv  but  tlie  merest  routiue  duties  of  his 
office.  Ajid  he  died  without  leaving  materials  for 
such  corrections  as  from  time  to  time  became 
necessa^  in  the  catalt^e  until  then  in  his  hands. 
About  the  period  of  his  death,  in  the  November  of 
1877,  the  catalogue  fell  out  of  print.  At  the 
same  juncture  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
pictures  to  the  Gallery  was  in  prospect,  which 
would  involve  the  insertion  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  new  matter  in  the  future  catalogue. 
Moreover,  a  rearrangement  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume  on  a  system  more  consonant  with  the 
demands  of  our  time  was  felt  to  be  desirable.  The 
labour  tiius  incurred  would  be  increased  and  pro- 
longed by  the  indispensable  effort  to  restoict  the 
growingbulk  of  the  book,  and  to  keep  down  its 
price.  Under  these  conditions,  milesa  publication 
were  delayed  for  an  uncertain  pniod,  the  only 
choice  left  was  to  bestow  the  chief  part  of  the 
time  at  di^sal  upon  the  correct  editing  of  the 
newer  matter  (which,  it  may  be  remarked  en 
pauant,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  Mr. 
Orowe's  polite  attentions),  and  to  use,  for  the 
moment,  such  materials  as  were  at  hand  for  a 
partial  revision  of  the  rest.  "Were  Mr.  Womnm 
now  slive  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  know  how  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  for  the  pains  Mr. 
Orowe  has  been  at  to  set  him  right  even  in  the 
smallest  particulars.  Yet,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Crowe's  censures,  the  catalc^e  as  it  stands, 
though  not  perfect — ^for  no  catalogue  ever  can  be 
qmte  perfect— maj,  in  the  amount  of  trustworthy 
and  really  pertment  information  it  contains, 
&TOUTably  compare  with  any  work  of  the  kind 
extant. 

The  above  explanation  riven,  let  us  investi- 
gate the  real  worth  of  Mr.  Crowe's  indict- 
ments. Such  of  them  as  are  valid  chiefly  relate 
to  certain  dates  which  have  not  been  corrected  up 
to  the  very  latest  results  of  research,  and  to  a  few 
misprints,  such  as  Mr.  Crowe  mi^ht  have  had  the 
best  reason  to  know  may  creep  in  swarms  (with 
other  less  excusable  errors)  into  even  more  pre- 
tentious works  on  the  J3x$tory  of  Painting  tnan 
a  gallery  catalogue  can  lay  claim  to  be.  Aa  to 
dates,  1  am  fex  from  undervaluing  their  great 
significance  in  certain  cases.  It  is  also  conceded 
that  when  given  at  all  they  should  be  given  with 
all  the  correctness  possible.  But  they  nave  their 
degrees  of  imjportaace.  And  it  can  scaredy  have 
misled  a  eonnding  pnUio  into  any  fiUal  neresy 
to  have  represented  the  birth  oS  Albertinelli 
as  having  occurred  on  October  14  instead  of 
October  13,  or  that  of  another  painter  on  May  15 
instead  of  Mav  13.  We  are  little  engaged  now- 
adays in  calculating  horoscopes.  Yet  tl^  greater 
number  of  the  instances  in  Mr.  Crowe's  long'  list 
of  chronological  errata,  even  where  the  inaccuracy 
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is  far  greater,  no  mon  vitally  affect  the  cause  of. 
art  or  the  history  of  the  individiisl  artist  than 

those  just  cited. 

But  Mr.  Crowe  might  have  been  content  with 
ransacking  the  400  pages  of  the  catalogue  for 
such  oversights,  without  resorting  to  charges  in- 
volving a  distortion  of  fiict  It  does  not,  for 
example,  fl^m  that  Bonvicino  was  bom  in  1490. 
or  that  (Strpaccio  was  a  native  of  the  eUy  of 
Venice,  but  only  p.ves  these  statements  as  proba- 
bilities. Yet  Mr.  Orowe  may  be  coBgratu^ted 
upon  his  eluddation  of  the  use  of  the  epithet 
"  Venetus  "  in  connexion  with  a  signature.  For 
discoveries  of  a  1^  ori^nallty  there  is  a  fhmiliar 
term  in  English. 

The  reviewer  is  of  opinion  that  several  petty  de- 
tula  in  the  lives  of  some  pidntaa  whom  he  names 
should  have  been  introduced  in  the  short  Ino^phl- 
cal  memoirs  in  tiie  catalogue.  Here  I  disanee- 
witb  liim.  The  catalogue  has  in  point  of  met 
always  tended  to  err  on  the  side  of  copiousness  i 
a  &ult  easily  incurred  while  tbe  collection  waa 
yet  young,  and  the  danger  of  the  volume  becoming 
imwieldy  seemed  remote.  In  the  present  edition, 
therefore,  several  irrelevant  and  anecdotic  details 
have  been  left  out.  Suchparticalars,  and  many  of 
those  suggested  by  Mr.  Cfrowe,  might  be  in  thor 
place  in  comprehensive  biographical  works,  or  in 
monographs.  But  unless  they  illustrate  some- 
turning-point  in  an  artist's  career,  or  have  a  dis- 
tinct bearing  upon  idiosyncrasies  which  may  have 
influenced  his  genius  or  his  style,  they  are  worse 
than  useless  in  a  hand-catalogue. 

Mr.  Crowe  might  have  saved  himself  the  inex- 
pensive trouble  of  borrowing  (mthoat  acknow- 
ledgment) several  of  his  chief  emendations  respect- 
ing early  Italian  painters  from  notes  in  tiie  first  two 
volumes  of  Milanesi's  Opfr0  di  Qimrgio  Vtuari. 
Those  volumes,  which  appeared  only  in  the  secondi 
quarter  of  last  year,  are  now  avMlable  to  everyone, 
but  were  not  yet  in  hand  when  the  catalogue  waa- 
finally  committed  to  the  printor. 

But  Mr.  Orowe  is  perfeeUy  jostifled  in  pointing 
out  errors  in  any  work  he  mraertakes  to  review ;. 
and  perhaps  no  one  is  more  competent  than  he  to 
deal  with  chronological  and  MogtS4>hical  facts. 
Not  so  when  he  touches  other  ground.  The  facul- 
ties exercised  in  tiie  praiseworthy  and  useful  pur- 
suit of  documentary  research  are  very  different  from, 
those  required  in  forming  judgments  upon  Artpurely 
as  such :  and  these  two  ordera  of  faculties  do  not 
necmarHy  co-exist  in  tbe  same  mind.  When  Mr.- 
Orowe  from  sharp  censure  of  the  catalogue  on  tho 
documentary  aide,  proceeds  to  pronounce  «r 
cathedra  upon  the  attribution  of  pictures  in  the- 
collection,  he  takes  up  a  position  his  chum  to 
which  be  will  not  find  universally  acknowledged. 
It  is  here  that  it  behoves  him  to  exhibit  a  little  of 
that  modesty  which  he  so  strenuously  recommends- 
to  others  in  less  vital  matters.  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  his  opinions ;  and  may  justly  expect  them 
to  obtain  a  deferential  bearing.  But  it  is  not  by 
the  utterance  of  them  in  the  form  of  dogma  that 
he  will  succeed  in  imposing  them  upon  others.. 
Those  who  love  and  have  most  deeply  studied  Art 
for  her  own  sake  best  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  condusions  in  disputable  questions  of 
authorship  ;  and  they  it  is  precisely  who  are  most 
cautious  and  modeet  in  doing  so.  There  are^ 
doubtless,  some  few  pictures  in  the  national 
collection  the  traditional  attributions  of  whicb 
will  have  to  be  altered  in  process  of  time,  though, 
happily,  in  most  cases  without  derogation  to  their 
rank.  And  this  will  be  done  in  due  course  upon 
sufficient  testimony,  irrespective  of  any  mer& 
ipse  dixit.  I  must,  however,  thank  Mr.  Orowe 
far  having  called  my  attention  to  two  oTermghts 
in  the  reviuon  of  the  catalogue,  although  nobody 
does  suppose  the  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  (No. 
41)  to  be  by  Giotvione,  or  the  small  copy  of  the 
soM»lled  Niffht  Watch  to  be  Bembrandt's.  A 
correction  of  these  old  errors  was  intended,  but 
was  overboked  iu  the  pressure  of  more  immediately 
important  work. 

Mr,  Crowe  maintiuns  an  jngHiuous  sileneo  upon 
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the  m&Dy  correetioiiB  and  ImpTOTementB  made  in 
the  current  edition  of  the  catalogue.  Two  onl;  of 
these  does  he  allow  himself  to  notice :  and  in  one 
CBBe  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  merit  of  it. 
I  can  assure  Mr.  Crowe  that  the  ascription  of  the 
picture  No.  240  to  Del  Pacchia  instead  of  as 
heretofore  to  Paechi&rotti,  although  it  agrees 
with  a  suggestion  in  his  and  Mr.  Cavalcasfdle's 
mxck,  rests  upon  independent  ohservation ;  and 
when  he  remaika  that  "  it  would  have  been 
proper  to  name  the  autiior  [meaniag  himself] 
who  made  this  chao^  possiSle,"  I  reply  that 
tliat  has  heen  done  in  a  note ;  and  bu;  leare 
to  remind  him  that  the  unraTelling  of  the  con- 
fused  web  in  which  Vasari  had  involved  the  indi- 
vidualities of  those  two  piunters  is  due  to  the 
labours  of  the  indefatigable  Qaetano  Milanesi 
alone,  I  may  here  remark  that  where  the  cata- 
I^e  is  indebted  to  the  published  works  of 
Meaara.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  it  has  not  failed 
to  acknowledjje— though  now,  I  think,  for  the  first 
time — its  obligations.  No  thanks  are  due  for  a 
simple  act  of  justice;  nor  is  courtesy  looked 
for.  But  fairness  might  be  expected  even  in  a 
criticism  so  singularlv  markml  by  a  querulous  hos- 
tility as  that  of  Mr.  "Crowe. 

Finally,  I  am,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  thank- 
ful to  Ur.  Crowe  and  to  all  others  for  such  trust- 
worthy information  as  may  have  escaped  my 
notice  or  knowledge,  and  may  cmtribute  to  pre- 
Tent  the  oecorrenee  of  even  trivial  oreraights  in 
the  National  Gallery  Catalorne.  If  Mr.  Crowe 
should  still  like  to  indnlge  in  the  use  of  hard 
langoage  and  peculiar  ai^ectives  and  adverbs, 
as  that  is  a  question  of  taste  I  shall  not  protest 
against  it ;  being  less  careful  to  deprecate  the  use 
of  such  weapons  by  others  than  to  avoid  employ- 
ing them  myself.  Fbed,  W,  Bvbion. 


lABdMi :  JsnnaiT,  I87S. 

As  all  that  concerns  John  van  Eyek's  biography 
is  of  great  importance,  I  most  crave  a  little  space 
in  order  to  re-estaUish  and  set  at  rest,  I  hope  for 
ever,  all  doubu  as  to  the  exact  date  of  that 
master's  death.  With  reference  to  this,  Mr. 
Crowe  says :— "  The  date  of  July  9, 1440,  assigned 
to  his  death,  is  obtained  by  a  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities which  does  honour  to  the  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Weale,  though  it  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  com- 
pletely convincing."  Moet  old  writers  state  cor- 
rectly that  Van  Eyck  died  in  1440 ;  and  Peter 
Ledouk,  a  Bruges  painter,  writiiu;  in  1795, 
aifirms  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  July,  In 
1847  the  late  Mr.  Carton  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered documents  which  proved  the  illustrious 
master  to  have  died  in  July  1441 ;  "  all  doubt  on 
the  matter,"  excUunu  this  most  uneritieal  author, 
"  is  removed  by  the  inscription  on  iko  picture  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Academy  at  Bmges 
senting  the  head  of  the  Savionr,  which  ia  signed 
and  dated  January  30,  1441."  But— and  in  this 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  agree  with  me — 
this  picture  is  a  mere  superficial  imitation. 

My  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Belgian 
authora  in  general  is  very  slight.  I  like  to  see 
the  original  documents  and  exanune  them  for 
myself.  Now,  the  accounts  of  the  wardens  of  the 
church  of  St  Donatian  at  Bruges  run  from  the 
feast  of  the  Nativitr  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and 
In  the  account  for  the  year  beginning  June  24, 
1440  and  ending  June  23, 1441,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing entries :  first,  in  the  chapter  of  receipts  of 
burial  lees :  Item,  pro  sepultura  magittri  lohannis 
Ejfckt  pictoritf  xp  l&.  Paritwuium ;  and  secondly, 
in  that  of  receipts  for  tolling  the  funeral  bell ; 
Item,  ex  ean^ana  magittri  ioAannw  .Z^fdfc^pMtorM, 
xxti^  toL  Pmrim.  In  a  calendar  of  obits  of  the 
same  church,  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  following  entrf  occurs  on  /uly  0: 
K)bUu»  Johannis  J^ck,  jHctoru,  qui  dedtt  xlvm 
ib.  Pariau,  inde  ad  pitantias  xl  sol.  quoa 
ebedientia ;  and,  accordingly,  a  mass  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul  was  said  every  year  on  that  day 
until  1610,  when  Bishop  IMest,  taking  into 
consideration  the  diminution  of  the  vune  of 


the  revenues,  permitted  the  obligation  of  saying 
this  and  the  annivenary  masses  of  three  other 
persons  that  had  up  to  tliat  time  been  said  on  July 
10, 12, 16,  to  be  ducharged  by  the  celebration  of 
one  mass  for  the  four  on  the  twelfth,  which  mass 
was  r^ularly  sud  until  the  French  Revolution 
in  1793  swept  away  all  pious  foundations.  I 
should  here  add  that  the  obituary  contains  a  laive 
number  of  obits,  all  of  which  are  entered  on  the 
day  on  which  the  persons  to  be  prayed  for  de- 
parted this  life.  If  Van  Fyek  died  in  July  1441, 
perhaps  Mr.  Crowe  will  inform  us  how  ne  can 
account  for  the  entry  of  his  burial  fse  among  the 
receipts  of  an  account  that  was  closed  on  June  23, 
1441,  and  delivered  by  the  receiver  into  the  hands 
of  the  capitular  secretary  on  the  following  day, 
when  auditors  were  appointed  by  the  chapter  to 
examine  it.  AU  the  credit  I  lay  dum  to  is  that 
of  having  patiently  sorted,  classed,  and  waded 
through  a  long  series  of  accounts  and  documents. 
There  was  no  need  of  ingenuity  to  re^tablish  the 
real  date ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  very  much 
will  be 'required  to  upset  any  statement  that  I 
have  put  forward  as  a  &ct  relating  to  Van  Evck  or 
any  other  Netherlandish  artist ;  and  I  think  that 
if  Mr.  Crowe  had  carefully  read  my  Natet  tur 
Jean  van  Eyck,  published  in  August  1 861,  he  would 
hardly  have  raised  the  doubt  which  I  trust  is  now 
disposed  of,  W,  H.  Jaxbs  Wkalb. 


THB  BTBVBCAir  8ABC0PEA0US  FROM  CBBTXIBI  IX 
TEX  BSITIBH  MUSSniC. 

Lcmdon :  J*naai7  39, 1B7B. 

In  the  third  part  of  Dr.  Deecke's  Etruskische 
Forachungea  (p.  257  and  p.  411),  which  has  just 
reached  me,  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
inscription  on  the  terra-cotta  sarcophagus  from 
Cervetri,  published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the  Acadbicy, 
May  1,  1873,  and  by  Corssen  {Die  SpracAe  der 
Etnuker,  i.,  p.  784,  and  U.,  p.  639),  is  again  dis- 
cussed, and  Dr.  Deecke  dedares  himself  con- 
vinced by  the  araumenta  of  Fabretti  (r«rso 
plemenio,  pp.  36-43)  and  of  Mr.  Tayltw  (Atkmin 
osum,  July  13,  1878),  and  also  by  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  sarcophagus  itself,  that  this  in- 
scription is  Jhlse.  Corssen,  unfortunately,  ia  do 
longer  among  us  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  this 
inscription  which  he  published,  being  well  aware 
at  the  time  of  the  objections  which  had  been 
raised  agfunst  it  by  Fabretti  (see  his  work,  ii,, 
p.  639\  I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  though  but 
very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  in- 
terpretation which  have  been  applied  to  the  un- 
solved problem  of  the  Etruscan  language,  to  ex- 
amine the  arguments  which  Dr.  Dmoib  endorses. 

The  mun  objections  raised  by  Fabretti  to  this 
inscription  may  be  thus  stated: — 

1.  It  is  sospieioiisly  like  the  inscription  on  the 
celelaated  Etruscan  gold  fibula  ftom  Chiu^,  now 
in  the  Louvre. 

3.  The  second  line  Resents  an  impossible  com- 
bination of  proper  names. 

3.  The  inscription  begins  with  the  word  HI, 
which,  though  not  un&eguent  on  Etmsean  monn- 
ments,  is  never  the  initial  word  in  the  inseripti<nu 
on  Etruscan  sarcophagi. 

I  will  take  theee  objections  teriatim.  The 
amount  of  resemblance  between  the  inscription  on 
the  sarcophagus  and  that  of  the  fibula  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance  by  placing  the  two  inscriptions 
one  under  the  other.  The  fibula  as  originally 
read  by  Secchi  stands  thus  (BuU^.  Arch.  Inst. 
iJom.,  1846,  p.  15)  :— 

"  Hi  Arathia  vela  vasnaa  zamathima  fa 
rkem  seven  petonikipia." 

The  second  line,  of  which  many  lettera  are  nncer- 
tun,  is  read  by  Fabretti  :— 

"  rkem  e .  t .  uniflpa" 

The  inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  reads : — 
**  Mi  vela  veanas  me  repe  iurei  kipa 
Tbawa  Velai  Matinai  Unata." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  inscriptions  con- 
tain ten  syllables  which  are  identical,  or  naariy  so. 


Is  this  identity  sufficient  ground  for  suspieiouP  TV 
fibula  begins  with  Mi  Arathia  vela  vraw 
Whether  we  translate  mi  —  wlpi  or  «  me,  thn 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  words  whic 
follow  are  proper  names,  of  which  Vela  Venn 
are  of  BO  frequent  occurrence  elsewhere  that  ttei 
is  nothing  strange  in  finding  tb^m  here.  I  nee 
hardly  remark  that  the  initial  mi  constanUv  ocnu 
in  Etxuscan  inscriptions.  There  remains  tfie  sent 
of  letters  which  Secchi  read  peturaikipia,  im 
which  Fabretti  reads  petwaifipa.  So  far  ss 
know,  no  archaeologist  has  attempted  to  explu 
what  tuttat^kta  or  on  the  fibula  means,  n 
indeea,  what  is  the  purport  of  this  inscriptionii 
all.  I  presume  that  the  translation  propossdh 
Secchi,  "I  am  (the  fibula)  of  Arathta 
Vesnas  made  of  six  rods  and  having  four  heaA,' 
would  hardly  be  accepted  now.  It  ia  obrioii 
that  until  we  know  the  meaning  of  petunikipa  n 
Jtpa  in  the  fibula  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  recnr 
rence  of  a  nearly  identical  group  of  letters  on  tb 
sarcophagus  is  prima  facie  a  ground  of  sata- 
cion.  But,  ai^es  Fabretti,  the  forger  of  tae 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  adopted  Seccbi  j 
miareadiug  j^mi  through  ignorance  that  the  tnt 
reading  was ^pa,  and  he  tfaen  appeals  to  the  fv- 
simile  of  the  inscription,  pabli^lhed  by  ClfoieBt 
(Bijoux  du  Mua6e  NapolSon  III,,  pi.  2).  But 
surely  the  naturalplace  for  a  forger  to  rafef  in 
would  bare  been  Fabretti's  own  work  where  iki 
TeiT  fiu»imile  is  published  (pi.  xixiL,  Xa. 
806),  and  Seochi's  reading  corrected.  Fnrtkr, 
Secchi  did  not  read  but  hiput.  Luilr, 
tiiough  I  am  wiUing  -  to  admit  that  the  faeaim 
represents  the  exact  form  of  the  letter  in  ^ws&x 
as  it  stands  on  the  fibula,  which  I  have  reeeotlr 
examined,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  the  letter 
is  F.  There  are  remains  apparentir  of  one  of  the 
oblique  strokes,  but  the  othw  may  oe  detciibedu 
a  number  of  grains  arranged  in  a  pjTamidsl  form, 
the  sides  of  which  are  convergent  oblique  \im. 
Can  we  be  sure  that  the  maker  of  tne  fiboli 
did  not  blunder  over  this  letter,  which  is  quite 
unlike  the  form  of  F  in  the  fiist  line  of  the 
same  inscription,  and,  so  &r  as  I  knov,  eamiM 
be  found  among  the  varieties  of  tjpe  which 
the  letter  presents  in  Etruscan  palaeo^phjrP 

I  come  now  to  Fabretti'a  Moond  objeinait  fhu 
the  second  line  presents  an  imposnUe  coahiDi- 
tion  of  proper  names.   This  line  reads 

"  Thania  Velai  Matinai  Unata," 
which  Corssen  interprets  "  TauniaVelsisMitiMi, 
daughter  of  Unata."  He  remarks  that,  though 
double  family  names  are  not  uncommon,  there  a  ^ 
no  other  example  of  two  family  names  tenmnwij 
in  au  The  second  of  these  names  he  conanw 
to  be  the  family  name  formed  from  Matina  Vw 
he  derives  from  the  masculine  name  Velo. 
leads  him  to  conclude  that  the  fother  of  Tasiai, 
was  Veins  Matinas,  and  that  Velu  Ibtmu  Sj 
added  in  the  inscription  to  distiuftuish  tlu  uQfl 
from  other  branches  of  the  Matinas  gmi.  ™ 
word  Unata  he  consideia  the  aWative  sinfr.t* 
of  the  name  of  the  mother  ofTannia,  the 
fiunily  name  which  occurs  as  Unste,  li** : 
Unataaa  elsewhere.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  obi«»| 
to  this  that  in  three  of  four  instances  where  | 
occurs  in  Fabretti's  Lexicon  it  is  a  man  s  waj 
and  in  the  fourth  Unats  may  also  be  of  the  »^ 
gender.  There  is,  however,  an  altematira  pnpj 
tion  to  that  of  Corssen.   Beyond  the  Dnatt  on" 

sarcophagus  is  just  room  for  two  letters, 
Iwoiid  notpoMtivelyaffirm  that  there  ha  vt-beentw 

here,  there  are  lines  which  appear  like  the  remw 
ofaX.  If  tiie  inscription  was  oririnallyUM?"?'" 
difficultv  would  be  removed,  as  Twnia  f^^' 
be  descnbed  as  the  wife  of  Unata.  It  is,  I  P^fJ 
in  ooneesnenoe  of  these  peenlisriUss  thatj*i»^ 
and  Dr.       "  " 


»uu^r...«^  denounce  the  enure  second  JK 
impoMible.   It  would  be  fsirer  to  say  th>t«g| 
Bents  an  anomaly  not  in  accordance       *  ^ 
dedoced  from  ie  study  of  Etruscan  lawnpu 
up  to  the  present  date.   But  can  "^y 
larded  as  so  absolute  ss  to  pwd-J**  ififj 
bility  of  future  modiikatioiis  of  it^  »  » 
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xiTtjr  of  notorie^  that  among  the  extant  Etrus- 
ioscripdoDS  reoogmwd  as  true  are  Dot  a  few 
■iieh  present  jAeoomeoa  not  to  be  reconciled 
riih  the  rales  and  precedents  obtained  by  inda(^- 
ua  from  the  twjt  lunited  number  of  texts  which 
«e  MMMflB  f    How  cut  it  be  otherwise  ?  Under 
tiki uad " Etruscan"  are  comprised  inscriptions 
^jin  nrioos  diatricts  of  Central  and  Northern 
laif.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  probablj  not 
M.-Iier  than  B.a  300,  and  many  certainly  are  of 
iu  time  when  Etmria  had  become  subject  to 
K>>mu)  ioBuence.  Some  few,  on  the  other  hand — 
aa.  for  instance,  the  one  now  under  discussioa — 
C4T  hive  a  date  earlier  than  B.C.  600.   It  is 
•Aivata  that,  before  we  can  dogmatise  as  to  what 
»  or  u  not  impossible  in  Etruscan  inecriptions, 
mwt  make  oiir  inductions  from  a  much  wider 
lA  examples,  classiGed  both  chronologically 
a;:!  toQlh;  otherwise  we  are  in  the  position  of  a 
B*.-^^  of  Oreek  epigraphy  who,  testing  all 
!,jvlT<ifi3C0Tered  inscriptions  by  the  grammars 
i£d  tiieoaa  which  have  been  constructed  mainly 
<c:  of  Utcnry  texts,  rejects  as  &lBe  all  novelties 
ii-i  asomslies  for  which  no  previous  authority 
cubedted. 

Ai  an  instance  of  the  &Uacy  of  insisting  so 
taao^j  on  negative  eridenee,  I  have  only  to 
poiit  to  Fabretti'a  third  ohjection  to  the  in- 
tdipdoa,  that  it  begins  with  ue  word  MI,  which, 
u  he  sUeges,  o<scnxs  on  no  other  Etnucan  brt- 
rphagns  as  the  imtlal  word;  but,  as  Corssen 
jarJr  reniaded,  these  other  sarcophagi  are  un- 
tptsiiamUy  of  a  mneh  later  time.   I  am  not 
imn  Aat  any  of  ^m  can  be  referred  to  a  date 
etriierthui  b.c.  300,  while  the  inscription  on  the 
CerTetriaucophagusisclearlyof  the  archaic  period. 
^VheU)er,with  Grotefend,CorB8en,and  other  autho- 
litiea,  we  interpret  MI  as  *  m«  or  •  ttfu,  it  is  clear 
tb&t  this  monoey  liable  indicates  that  the  inscription 
speaks  to  the  reader  in  the  first  person.  This 
tacient  fonn  is  of  constant  recurrence  in  archaic 
Unek  ineriptidas,  but  is  very  rare  in  the  later 
fenai.  It  s  erident  that  it  gradually  fell  into 
4iBHe  saoDg  the  Qreeks,  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  tUnl^  that  the  same  change  happened  in 
£tnria.  Sbreonr,  though  MI  may  not  nave  been 
Ijaai  00  asKDidiagi  of  a  partienlar  period,  it 
oeeoK  00  other  aroalefaial  monuments,  such  ss 
oppi:  uMlla  the  tturd  i^^ipUmaUo  to  Fabretti 
(p.  112,  Xoa  293-905)  we  find  thirteen  inserip- 
u<xu  be^wnii^  with  MI  written  over  tombs  at 
Orvieto,  and  in  his  first  Sh^iplemmto  (p.  37, 
.No.  2U)  Fabretti  gives  another  instanoe  from  a 
doerajy  vase  of  clay, "  vaso  cinerario  di  bucchero," 
tlie  inscription  on  which  he  considers  jfrom  the 
iona  of  the  letters  to  he  archaic 

I  now  come  to  Mr.  Taylor's  letter,  which  is 
ddtQj  a  recapitulation  of  Fabretti's  argument, 
but  contains  ip  addition  the  following  singular 
taeettioDS.  Tne  inscription  on  the  Chiuai  fibula, 
ucording  to  Mr.  Taylor,  is  shown  by  the  forms 
'A  the  lAters  to  belong  to  tiie  very  latest  period  of 
Etniacan  art!  All  who  have  studied  palaeo- 
•napby  as  well  as  the  history  of  ancient  jewellery 
will  lesd  this  assertion  wil£  amazement,  for  the 
inaeription  on  the  fibula  is  generally  acknowledged 
t:  be  one  of  the  few  examples  of  archaic  Etrus- 
tiD  which  haTo  come  down  to  as.  It  is,  dure- 
ion,  not  so  nocoesary  as  Mr.  Taylor  thii^  to 
(tplun  how  "a  nKfftaaiy  inscription  from  Oer- 
Tetri  should  be  so  nearly  identical  with  the 
-uoiptiui  oo  a  fibula  which  was  fabricated  many 
;yaturie$  afterwards."  The  letter  K,  Mr.  Taylor 
dmuB  us,  is  of  extreme  rarity  on  genuine  Etrus- 
^  moouments,  and  never  occun  in  the  peculiar 
■  ^  in  which  we  have  it  on  the  sarcophagus.  If 
Vr.  Taylor  had  turned  to  the  table  of  alphabets 
'lUut  in  Corssen  or  in  Deecke,  he  would  have 
ven  that  the  letter  K  is  given  in  exactly  the  same 
fofm  as  on  the  sarcophagus.  No  doubt  the  E  is 
Rie  in  Etruscan  inscriptions,  but  all  authorities 
*!t  Sfrreed  that  its  use  is  chanusteristic  of  the 
uchaic  period,  after  which  it  was  supplanted  by 

Uiuta,  aceonUog  to  Mr.  Taylor,  occurs  only 


once  in  EtmscMi.  Fabretti  ^ves  XJnata,  Unatasa, 
Unats,  from  four  separate  inscriptions,  in  each 
case  treating  the  name  as  the  probab^  equivalent 
of  Unatuua. 

Mr.  Taylor  quotes  Prof.  Helbig's  words  so  as  to 
convey  the  impression  that  he  saw  the  sarcophagus 
in  an  unfinished  state,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
conve^  to  the  studio  of  Penaelli,  where  its  re- 
storatiOD  was  completed ;  and  Fabretti  seems  to 
share  this  beHef.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
it  was  lying  in  many  fragments  in  Fdnauli*s  studio 
when  nof.  Hellng  saw  it,  and  at  that  time  very 
little  wogress  had  been  made  in  uniting  them. 
Immediately  after  this  the  fragments  were  care- 
fully packed  and  sent  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  the  putting  them  tof^ether  by  Mr.  Keady 
and  the  workmen  employed  in  my  department  was 
accom^ished  under  my  constant  superviuon. 

Dr.  Deecke's  remarks  on  the  inscnption  (p.  257 
of  his  Mru^cuehe  Fort^am^en,  pt.  iii.),  being  only 
a  summary  of  the  objections  already  raised  by 
Fabretti,  caM  for  no  notice  here ;  but  in  a  note  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  he  states  that,  having  seen 
the  sarcophagus,  he  is  convinced  not  only  that  the 
inscription  is  false,  but  also  the  figures  on  the 
cover.  The  letters,  he  says, "  tehdnen  mehrfach  auf 
der  Erde  m  m£sm  As  im  Qrab»  an  der  Sarho- 
phag  tmgeBetU  hatte."  If  I  have  not  misnnderstood 
this  sentence  it  meaos  that  the  letters  have  been 
punted  on  the  tena-ootta  aurfoee  over  the  earth 
which  had  adhered  to  it  when  buried  in  the  ground. 
The  exact  contrary  is  the  ease.  An  incrustation 
which  has  formed  on  the  terrarcotta  while  buried 
in  the  soil  has  in  places  invaded  the  lettera, 
breaking  the  coatinnity  of  some  of  the  strokes. 
This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  inscription.  With  r^^  to  Dr.  Deecke's 
assertion  that  the  figures  are  false,  I  have  only  to 
remark  that  the  sarcophagus  has  been  publicly 
'exhibited  for  upwards  of  five  years,  that  it  has 
been  published  twice,  and  has  been  sean  by  many 
distinguished  archaeologists.  I  am  not  aware  that 
anyone  analified  to  express  an  opinion  on  such 
matters  naa  ever  questioned  the  genninenees  of 
this  monument  aft«r  seeing  it,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  are  Us  noands  on  which 
Dr.  Deecke  atrive*  at  this  concluuon. 

0.  T.  NxvTOir. 


ipponmcEirTS  fob  kut  wxek. 

HoVDAT,  Feth  Z.—S  TM.  BoTml  Initltotloi) :  OacMral  Monthlr 
KeetlDff. 

S  PJL  London  Inttitatlon :  "  The  Birth,  IJfO,  ud  Death 

of  ft  Storm,"  bj  B.  H.  SooU. 
8  P.M.  Boolotj  of  krU  t  "  S.ime  tttrttwr  BaMwnba  In 

patrafaotlTC  Cbugw,"  I.,  by  Dr.  B.  W.  BMiudaoo. 
SF.it.  VlotoifalntKnte:  " Tba Ttnqpaj Oaw,"  1^  J.  B. 

Howmzd. 

TomuT,  Feb.  4.— Sfji,  Bojkl  InotltDUon :  "AbIidbI  De- 

Tdc^nnent,"  bj  Prof.  SofatUn. 
8  F.H.  BooletT  of  Arts :    The  Opening  of  the  Dtetrict  to 

tb«  North  or  Lftke  Nym,"  by  H.  B.  ColtordL 
8  rji.  OtQ  Bngtneen :  "  The  Qeeloov  Wfttar  Sspplj,"  by 

B.  DobiOE;  "The  Sondhnnt  Water  Sapply,"  bj  J. 

Brady. 

e.80  P-H.  ZoologUntt :  "  Kot«a  on  Ftrinta  In  the  Anatomy  at 
the  Boatiln  (OpiMlioeomvt  erltUttv*),"  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Omnod ;  "  On  Ue  Breeding  tA  the  Aqras  Fbeasant  and 
other  PlinlaDfdM  In  the  Sodety'i  Oanhma,"  by  P.  L. 
Sclftter;  "On  a  New  Oeniu  Md  Speclea  of  Saltl. 
cldes,"  by  the  Rer.  0.  P.  Cambridge. 

S.tO  F.1I.  BItdlcal  Arahaeology :  "  Memoir  of  Joseph 
Bonoml,"  by  W.  Slmpeon ;  The  Will  of  the  Monk 
PaliMQ,  translated  from  the  Coptlo  by  B.  Barllloat. 

Wx&nsiiAr,  Feb.  S.— T  p.u,  BntomtdogloaL 

Sfjk.  Oeolngleal:  "On  the  Occnrrenoe  of  PebUea  wfUi 
Upper-Lodlov  Foedls  In  the  Lower  Oubonlfenxis 
Oooglomeratea  of  North  Wale*,"  by  A.  Btrahan  and 
A.  O.  Walker ;  "  On  the  Melamorphlo  Series  between 
OaarnarToa  and  Port  Dlnonrlo,"  by  Prof.  T.  O.  Bonney 
and  F.  T.  8.  Houghton  ;  "  On  ^  Quarts-feWte  and 
AModated  Rocks  at  the  Base  of  the  Cambrian  Series 
In  Nonh'Weswm  Oaamarronslilre,"  by  Prof.  T.  a. 
Boonv ;  "  On  s  new  Omap  at  Fie-Oambrian  Bocks 
(the  Arroniaa)  In  PembnAeahtra,"  by  Dr.  H.  Efoka ; 
"On  tb«  Pn-Oambrtaa  (DimatlaD,  AmMilaa,  and 
PttUdlai))  Bodca  ol  fTw  nai  hmhIiIiii  and  I  nglninjr,"  bj 
Dr.  H.  Hicks, 

8  F.1I.  Society  of  Alts :  "  The  bast  Hettteds  fbr  ImoroTlng 
the  Condition  of  the  Blind,"  1^  Dr.  T.  B.  Armlta^e. 

8  Fji.  British  ArohaeolOKleal :  "Kyddletoa  TbwerB,''hj 
air  Lewta  Jarrla;  '^Pretabtotki  BeoMhia  at  More- 
cambe,"  hr  Dr.  Hawker ;  "  Bomaa  TUa  at  Itdua 
Abbas,"  hy  the  Rer.  C.  Collier. 

Thtbsdat,  Feb.  «.-)  p.u.  Boyel  LuHtaUaD:  "Electric 
Indaotloo,"  bJ  J.  U.  Qoidotk 


4  P.H.  Archaeologleal  Instltote. 

7  F.H.  London  iDsUintlon :  "  Britain  Is  tha  later  Btona- 

Age,"  by  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawklos. 

8  F.H.  Ilnnean :  "  Anatomy  of  Ante,"  and  "  HaUta  of 

Ants,  Beet,  and  Waspa,"  by  Sir  John  Lubbodc,  Bart ; 
"  Bnlls-thom  Aoa^  {A.  tphaeroe^ala),"  by  B.  Irwin 
Lyw^ ;  "  PoalUoB  of  ttta  Oeuna  Stfumsln  aatons  tba 
Qastnpoda,"  1^  Dr.  J.  Qmja  3mm  i  **  Hate  oo  tbe 
Oenns  Oudntfo,  Brown,"  by  Dr.  H.  bban. 
8  pji.  CbeoilcaL 

8.S0  P.H.  Boyal :  "  On  cartafai  dlmeoilotial  PnpertlBa  st 
Matter  In  »  Qanona  Btab^"  by  FioC.  Oaboma  Bqr- 
nolds. 

8  JO  F.H.  AnUiioBriaa. 

Fbidat,  FU).  7.— 7J0  PJL  GadostafaT  AasodatiaB :  Annlrar- 
aaty. 

Sfjl  FhUoIogloal:  Sp«UG«iatal  Heetlns,  tortbaDla. 
eoalon  and  Ap^oral  of  tbe  Oontrnot  with  tba  Deto- 
gataa  of  tbe  OlaiMdOB  Trtm,  Oxftid,  ftar  tha  aoBpl»> 
tlofl  ud  Publication  of  the  Society's  Aigllsh  Dlo- 
Uonarj. 

ap-K.  Boyal  Instltntion:  "Bdls,"  by  the  Bav.  H.  B. 
HawalB. 

aATDRDir,  Feb.  8.— S  f,h.  Phjdoal :  AnnlTersan. 

8  F.Ji.  Boy^  btstttotlMi :  "LiHliig/'lqrB.  W.  Xaan. 
tAi  p.K.  HotanlCb 


80IEN0E. 

On  ihe  Structure  of  the  Stylasteridae,  a  Family 
of  ihe  Sydroid  Stony  OorctU.  By  H.  N. 
Moseley.  F.B.S.  (From  the  Philotophieal 
Transactwns.) 

Tbb  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Society  were  so  satisfied  with  the  originalit^- 
and  merits  of  this  essay  that  they  made  it 
the  subject  of  the  Croonian  Lectare  for  tha 
present  year.  This  complimentary  fact 
almost  renders  criticism  nnnecessary ;  but 
tho  admirable  description  given  by  Mr. 
Moseley  of  a  comparatively  naknown  group 
of  forms  is  almost  nniqne,  from  ifaa  ex- 
haustive anatomy  and  beauty  of  illustration. 
Moreover,  Uie  title  of  tbe  essay  doea  not 
attract  the  attention  of  other  naturalista 
than  those  who  study  the  elaborate  mor- 
phology of  tbe  day.  The  essay  really 
relates  to  much  more  than  the  Btmotures 
of  a  aeries  of  very  ourioos  and  beautiful 
corals,  for  it  contains  just  that  amount  of 
collateral  research,  regarding  the  zoology 
and  palaeontology  of  tbe  forms,  which  is 
required  by  the  advanced  biologist.  The 
essay  has  other  claims  to  notice,  for  it  is 
the  outcome  of  the  Ohallenger  Expedition, 
and  is  written  by  its  distinguished  natnralist. 
It  is  a  model  production,  and  renders  the 
author's  previous  work,  on  tbe  Alcyonarian 
Heliopora  and  the  Hydroid  Millepora,  all 
the  more  valuable. 

The  Stylasters,  first  classified  in  a  &mi1y 
of  their  own  by  the  late  Dr.  Oray,  had  been 
known  fbr  a  hundred  years  before ;  and  sinoe 
the  days  of  Seba,  in  1758,  many  genera 
have  been  described.  The  Stylaster  roaeus  of 
Pallas,  taken  as  the  type  by  Gray,  has  a 
bush-shaped  coral,  flattened  more  or  less. 
The  characteristic  structures  are  numerous 
oups  or  calicos,  with  a  central  hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  several  divisions  with  sjtaces 
between  thorn,  and  also  swellings  or 
ampullae  on  the  surface  of  the  coral,  which 
are  hollow  spaces  covered  with  a  layer  of  the 
dense  structure  of  the  stem  and  branches. 
The  radiate  arrangement  of  the  cups  some< 
what  resembleB  that  of  the  calioes  of  ordi- 
nary or  true  stony  corals,  but  these  im* 
pcntaat  struotnres  differ  in  every  respect 
when  carefully  eramined.  The  central  hol- 
low is  occupied,  daring  life,  by  a  short  and 
broad  polype-looking  thing,  with  a  single 
whorl  of  eight  short  tentacles  surrounding 
adome-shaped  centre,  in^v^hichia  th&mouth. 
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TKis  poljpe,  or  gasfrozooidf  rests  on  a  sbort^ 
brnshy  style,  and  its  onter  base  edge  is  con- 
tiniions  with  a  ^stem  of  canak,  -which, 
hifrircatixig  and  inoBcolating,  form  the  bnlk 
of  the  decalcified  aziizaaL  It  is  snmmnded 
hj  other  polypes,  or  dadylozooids,  one  of 
which  is  contained  in  each  of  the  spaces 
which  snrronnd,  in  a  circle,  the  central  hole. 
These  zooids  are  cylindrioal  bo^es  with 
ronnded  blunt  free  extremitiea^  and  hare  no 
cavitaea ;  bnt  they  rest  on  small  styles,  and 
hare  the  oanal  system  oontiniioiu  with  their 
bases.  They  are  the  flngera  which  catch 
food  for  the  central  sooid,  which  does  all  the 
eating  and  digesting ;  and  hence  the  prefixed 
terms.  The  ampnllae  contain  either  the 
male  element  or  probably  laj^  plannlae  or 
yonng.  This  arrangement,  in  cyclo- systems, 
of  two  kinds  of  zooids  is  not  seen  in  all  of 
the  family.  Thus  Pliohothrua,  as  anato- 
mised by  Moseley,  has  two  kinds  of  pores  : 
the  lai^fcr,  which  contain  a  gastroaooid  de- 
void of  tentacles,  and  the  smalla',  which  are 
placed  without  any  definite  arrangement, 
and  hold  a  dactylozooid.  The  ampnllae  are 
deeply  seated,  and  the  yonng  is  in  the  form  of 
^lu^I^nla.  The  resemuance  of  this  form 
of  Stylasierid  to  some  fosml  polyzoa  is  g^eat, 
and  it  has  none  to  any  corals.  One  of  i^e 
most  remarkable  of  the  successfnl  manipn- 
latioDS  was  the  disoorery  of  the  minute  stmc- 
tnres  of  the  well-known  Cryptohelia  pudica, 
a  coral  (now  a  hydroid)  with  a  flap  of  hard 
tiasne  in  &ont  of  every  calice,  and  of  mnch 
interest  to  those  palaeontologists  who  con- 
cern themselves  abont  some  ancient  Bagosa, 
whi(^  had  covers  to  them,  Its  hard  parts 
are  crowded  with  the  reticulate  canal-sys- 
tem, and  the  calices  have  a  central  zooid 
with  a  month  without  tentacles ;  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  long  monthless 
dactylozooids.  The  lid  has  the  canal- 
syst«n  within,  and  is  foreshadowed  in  otiier 
genera.  It  evidently  protects  the  c^ice 
from  violence.  The  ampnllae  are  close  to 
the  oalices,  and  the  planula  is  large,  and 
escapes  probably  by  rupture.  In  this  form, 
as  in  all  the  others,  the  generative  apparatus 
is  distinct  from  the  digestive.  Hence  they 
differ  from  the  Madreporaria,  and  are  true 
Hydrozoa,  which  can  secrete  a  salt  of  lime 
on  and  between  their  canal- systems.  Mr. 
Moseley  describes  the  new  genera  Sporado- 
pora,  Iiobiopora,  Spinipora,  and  Astylns; 
and  after  noticing  the  literature  of  the 
speciee  of  the  family,  deals  with  the  affini- 
ties and  phylum  of  the  g^at  group  Hydro- 
corallinae,  which  inolndes  MUlepora  and  the 
Stylasterids.  After  noticing  the  ^eat  geo- 
naphical  and  txtthnnetriou  distribution  of 
the  species  of  some  Stylasterids,  Mr.  Moseley 
remarks  upon  the  palaeontology  of  the  group, 
and  states  his  belief  that,  although  none  are 
known  from  older  deposits  than  the  Tertiary, 
some  will  probably  be  shown  to  have  lived 
in  the  Cretaceous  age.  The  illustrations  are 
in  Mr.  Moseley's  best  stylo,  and  combine 
reality  and  diagram  in  a  very  effective 
manner.  This  work  is  very  welcome  as  the 
third  of  a  series  which  could  only  have  re- 
Bolted  from  sooh  an  expedition  as  that  to 
which  Mr.  Moseley  was  naturalist. 

P.  M.  DOfiCAN. 


S§aaifi  ON  tka  8<iared  Language^  WriiingMf 
and  Beiigion  of  ih&  Fania.  By  K.  Hang. 
Second  Edition.  Edited  by  E.  W.  West. 
(Trubner.) 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hang's  Eisays 
meets  an  old  desideratnm  and  opens  an 
"  Oriental  Series "  very  fitly.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Editor's  Preface  that  Dr. 
^ng  b^an  to  contemplate  an  enlarged  and 
revised  edition  of  the  Btta^a  soon  after  his 
return  from  India.  That  he  often  expressed 
a  design  of  doing  so  very  soon  after  he  had 
been  appointed  !ra>fla88or  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
TTnireiBity  of  Munich  in  the  year  1868  can 
be  testified  1^  the  present  reviewer,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Munich  pupils  of  the  late 
Dr.  Hang.  His  Pahlavi  studies,  his  scien- 
tific controversies,  and,  finally,  his  untimely 
death  having  prevented  him  from  carrying 
out  his  design  himself,  the  task  of  preparing 
a  posthnmons  edition  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  better  hands  than  those  of  Dr.  West, 
the  well-knownPahlavi  scholar,  and  for  many 
years  Dr.  Hang's  confidential  friend  and  the 
associate  of  his  labours.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  been  made  of  late  years 
in  the  field  of  Zoroastrian  studies,  the  ad- 
ditions which  had  to  be  made  are  very 
conaiderdUe.  It  is  to  Uiis  featnre  of  tiiis 
new  edition  that  we  will  confine  cor  remarks, 
as  the  contents  of  the  original  work  are  too 
well  known  to  the  friends  of  Zoroastrian 
literature  to  require  a  detailed  analysis  here. 

Dr.  Hang's  i^etch  of  Zend  grammar  has 
been  justly  omitted  in  the  present  edition, 
as  '*  being  better  adapted  for  students  than 
for  the  general  reader."  Besides,  being  the 
first  attempt  of  its  kind,  it  was  naturally 
imperfect,  and  has  been  entirely  snperseded 
by  the  snbseqoent  works  of  other  authors. 
In  spite  of  this  omission,  the  present  edition 
far  exceeds  in  bulk  Dr.  Haug's  original 
work.  The  additions,  to  which  this  }b  due, 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads— vie., 
additions  made  (1)  from  Dr.  Hang's  own 
later  works ;  (2)  from  his  posthumous 
papers;  (3)  from  materials  collected  by 
the  editor.  The  additions  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  consist  in  the  main  of  trans- 
lations of  Zend  and  Pahlavi  texts,  which  fill 
altogether  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
work.  Of  Dr.  Haug's  copious  notes  upon 
his  version  of  the  XVHI.  Fargard  Dr.  West 
has  only  given  a  judicious  selection.  The 
translations  which  he  has  brought  together 
in  the  Appendix  are  specially  valuable,  as 
none  of  them  bad  been  published  before. 
All  these  translations  were  probably  destined 
to  form  part  of  Dr.  Hang's  intended  version 
of  the  whole  Zendavesta;  but,  relating  as 
they  do  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
seotions  of  the  Zendavesta,  they  have  been 
deservedly  inserted  in  a  work  treating 
pre-eminently  of  the  sacred  language  and 
writings  of  the  Parsis."  Dr.  Haug's  de- 
scriptions of  some  Parsi  ceremonies  not  yet 
described  by  Anquetil,  which  are  also  con- 
tained in  the  Appendix,  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  student  of  Iranian  antiquities. 

Useful  as  all  these  amplifications  are,  they 
are  equalled  in  significance,  if  not  in  extent, 
by  thosa  contributions  which  Dr.  West  has 
furnished  fiwm  his  own  resonrces.  The 
most  oonspicnous  among  this  class  of  addi- 
tions is  his  sketch  of  the  Pahlavi  literature 


extant.  He  has  succeeded  in  hringiag  to. 
gether  in  a  very  narrow  compasB  the  moat 
trustworthy  information  that  is  to  be  had,  sot 
only  with  regard  to  the  titles  and  coBtenta 
of  all  the  Pahlavi  works  extant,  bnt  rIm 
with  regard  to  the  probable  age  of  each  MS- 
the  place  where  it  is  preeeFved,  and  its  pte- 
cise  length.  It  results  fram  Br.  WeBt^ 
calculations  that  the  now  accessible  wo^ 
in  the  Pahlavi  langua^  contain  upwsrdi  of 
517,000  words,  and  that^  messnred  Iij 
another  standard — rii^  by  the  size  of  tlie 
I^bUavi  work  most  generally  known— thET 
total  amounts  to  forty  Umes  the  extent  ot 
the  BuvdaMah.  That  the  hulk  of  this  ezta-  ^ 
sive  literature  is  ancient,  and  belongs  to  iW 
time  of  the  Sassanides,  can  hardly  be  caUcd 
into  doubt.  A  fresh  proof  of  ite  antiquity 
lias  been  furnished  quite  recently  by  Dr. 
West's  successful  decipherment,  in  the  pages 
of  the  AcADEirr,  of  some  Pahlari  ftagmems 
contained  in  a  papyrus  MS.,  the  langugt 
and  contents  of  which  agree  closely  witlt 
those  of  the  Pahlavi  MSS.  of  India. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  additionB  which  the 
present  edition  contains,  however  Tsla&blt 
they  are,  have  not  been  quite  sufficient  to 
bring  the  whole  of  Dr.  Hang's  Ewoya  np  to 
the  present  mark  of  Zend  rtudies.  AUoa- 
tions  as  well  as  additions  would  hare  been 
neoessary  in  order  to  reach  that  aim.  Ihrn, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  translations  m- 
.tained  in  the  third  essay,  and  oven  of  those 
contained  in  the  Appendix,  requires  to 
modified  here  and  there  according  to  tbc 
results  more  recently  obtained  by  other 
scholars.    The  theory  of  a  relltfions  schism, 
which  was  supposed  by  Dr.  ^ng  to  hare 
brought  about  the  separation  of  thelianiaM 
from  their  Indian  neighbours,  has  been  entirel; 
disposed  of  by  M.  Darmesteter's  researches, 
and  the  revolution  tiieory  been  replaoii  }>1 
an  evolution  theory.     Metrics,  phonetic^ 
and  palaeography  have  proved  inqwrfant 
helps  for  restoring  the  text,  and  fttuw; 
taining  the  meaning  of  obscure  worJfliw 
imssages.    It  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
that  Dp.  Hang  was  not  spared  to 
these  and  other  methods,  so  saccessfttliy 
applied  by  other  scholars,  for  his  Smp- 
But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  in  other  hands 
alterations  like  those  hinted  at  would  not  ha« 
been  justifiable.    Nor  can  the  f*ct  that  they 
are  wanting  detract  mnch  from  the  intansjc 
value  of  the  Essays  to  the  general  reader,  « 
the  main  feature*  of  Dr.  Hang's  work 
by  no  means  be  affected  by  them.  la  * 
original  shape  it  was  genendly  recognised  » 
contain  by  far  the  l)est  acconnt,  in 
English  language,  of  the  Zoroastrian  religjo^ 
and  literature ;  and  the  way  in  whwh  Ur- 
West  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  difficoit 
editorial  task  has  enhanced  its  valM^rv 
considerably.  Julius  JotW- 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

OBOLOST. 


A  New  Camivm-ou»  Iteptile  from  ^'*.^f£«, 
In  examininfT  a  large  collection  of  SouUi-Ai^ 
foBsUs,  obtained  by  Mr.  T.  Bain,  and  fonrwo^ 
by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  Prof.  Owen 
recently  found  a  few  water-worn  ftagmen to  oi 
wWch  indicate,  he  believes,  a  huge  TherWoDi 
Reptile  new  to  science.   For  this  creature  m  P 
ewes  the  name  Titmitmmnu  fero.t,tv»aiB 
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.-^ve  at  oDoe  of  ita  gnat  size  and  of  ita  ferodty, 
ruse  characteristics  an  in&md  from  the  natura 
■.:*  the  teeth.  Thoa  the  canine  tooth  in  this  new 
arciToroiu  reptile  has  ux  times  thelen^h  of  that 
iz.  the  allied  form  I^cotauna ;  and  it  is  inferred 
ihax  the  creature  moat  have  heen  of  a  more 
csniasaial  tjpe  than  any  of  the  carnivorous 
xammals,  not  ezceptlnff  even  tbe  dreadful  sabre- 
loothed  MadiairoduM.  Posubly  it  found  its  prej 
b  ffuch  creatmea  as  the  Parieaauri,  the  Oudeno- 
diots,  and  the  Tapioooephalans,  which  existed  at 
the  same  geotopeal  poiod  and  in  the  aama 
area.  It  anonld  he  menl^ned  that  the  new 
^niu!  is  founded  on  the  mereet  fraflmenta  of  hone, 
c^puially  on  a  maxiUaiy  hone  which  displayed, 
^■n  section,  the  remains  of  seveial  teeth,  and,  for^ 
XfloitelT,  included  those  of  a  large  canine.  The 
stody  « these,  and  other  African  fossils  of  rep- 
uliin  tjfCt  anggests  a  relationship  between  the 
BcptilH  and  tb«  Oarnivotoos  Mammalia. 

A  Xiw  Cfravp  tf  Cba^M«atur0  Flant$. — Some 
xlieided  atama  firand  in  the  eoal-measores  of 
Aatao,  in  France,  have  been  studied  1^  M.  B. 
HtaAattp  who  has  been  led  to  erect  them  into  a 
cfw  groD|^  for  which  he  sug^;esta  the  name 
/Woiy/mtf,  in  allusion  to  the  nature  of  their 
woody  tissue.    These  stems  present  characters 
which  brings  them  into  relation,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  aigtllawan  group,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  Cur^mtet.    The  centre  of  the  stem  ia  occn- 
tned  by  a  larj;^  medullary  axis,  composed  of  cells 
m  form  of  polygonal  prisms  disposed  in  vertical 
nwi.  This  is  surrounded      a  sone  of  Taacolar 
hcdies,  in  contact  with  the  ligneous  cylinder, 
Tjiich  ia  itaelf  aeparated  into  wedges  by  largely- 
ienloped  medullary  rays.    The  fibres  which  com- 
^js&  the  out«r  ligneous  zone  are  large,  and  present 
(3  their  &cea,  in  contact  with  the  medullaiy  rajs, 
tix  or  aerai  lom  (rf  ponctations  arranged  quin- 
eoarially.   The  bad  la  made  up  of  a  parenchy- 
matona  layw  of  loose  tiaaiu»  surrounded  by  the 
hypodezn.  Tba  deaeripticni  of  thia  group  ia  to  be 
foimd  in  a  neast  numbw  of  the  CompUt  Ssndui 
m!  the  Fianeh  Aademy  of  Sdenoea. 

Tie  Origin  tf  Cliert. — It  ia  well  known  that 
<«Iesjreoaa  roehs  frequently  contain  siliceous  mat- 
ur  in  the  tatm  either  of  nodulea  or  of  beds,  such 
as  the  ffiiits  of  the  Ohalk  and  the  chert  of  the 
Carboniferoaa  Limestone.  In  Ireland  the  widdy- 
^read  Carboniferoaa  Limestone  ia  rich  in  chert, 
nore  particnhirly  in  its  upper  portion.  Pro£  Hull 
tnd  Mr.  E.  T.  Hardman,  of  the  Qeologleal  Surrey 
•X  Ireland,  haTing  set  themaelTes  to  enquire  into 
die  nature  and  origin  of  this  uliceons  matter,  have 
neently  pabliahed  the  reaults  of  their  investiga- 
:ioDs  in  the  Traiuaetiona  of  the  Boyal  Dublin 
^xiety.  Mr.  Hardman  has  made  analyeea  of 
twelve  selected  specimens  of  chert,  while  Prof.  Hull 
bu  applied  himselfto  the  studyof  their  microscopic 
-trocture.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  chert 
U  essentiaUy  a  peeudomorphous  rock,  having  been 
'onned  of  gelatinous  eilica,  which  replaced  car- 
boiute  of  calcium  in  the  form  of  foraminiferal, 
mnoidal,  coralline,  and  other  organic  structures, 
roe  sabatitatioo  appears  to  have  been  effected 
hfleath  the  w^eia  of  the  sea,  while  surround- 
bg  limestone  was  yet  in  a  mon  or  leas  plastic 
f  jodition.  Tbe  waten  in  which  this  substitation 
■i  silica  for  caleareoos  matter  went  on  must  have 
''•«n  chari^ied  with  a  oomparatively  high  propor- 

of  silica,  and  the  action  was  probably  iacili- 
a>d  by  a  Id^her  temperature  than  that  which 
i:%  obtains  in  our  aeaa.   Towards  the  close  of 

carboniferons-Umeetone  period,  when  the  sea 

shallowing,  the  action  appears  to  have  been 
specially  energetic.  From  the  analyses  here  pub- 
•jihed  it  ia  evident  that  considerahle  variation 
bcains  in  tbe  various  siliceous  substances  which 
m  included  under  the  name  of  chert :  thus  the 
pnipoiiion  of  ailica  present  varies  from  66*16  to 
'^iv  per  cent. 

Gtolo^  in  VMoria. — From  tbe  Annual  Re- 
port of  Mr.  Ooochman,  the  Secretary  for  Mines 
in  Victoria,  we  learn  that  the  geological  aorvey 


of  this  colony  continues  to  make  steady  progress. 
The  Seport,  which  has  recentiy  been  issued, 
forms  a  volume  of  more  tlum  two  hundred  pages, 
and  contuna  a  number  of  conbribations,  mon  or 
less  valuable,  by  the  several  surveyors  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Mines.  It  ia  need- 
less, however,  to  follow  any  of  the  details  respect- 
ing the  local  geology,  unce  their  interest  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  colony.  We  may  turn,  therefore, 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Oosmo  Newberry,  the  chemist 
to  the  Department,  which  contains  some  &cts  of 
genoal  aoentiBc  interest.  One  of  tbe  most  not- 
aUe  of  these  &eta  is  the  recent  diaeovery  of  gold 
in  true  granite  at  Sandy  Creek.  It  is  true  that  it 
had  often  previously  been  reported  that  gold  was 
found  in  granite ;  but  when  the  case  came  to  be 
narrowly  examined,  it  always  turned  out  to  be  a 
dioritio  and  not  a  granitic  rock.  The  Sandy  Oreek 
rock,  however,  is  a  veritable  granite.  Mr.  New- 
berry's researches  on  the  conditions  under  which 
gold  ia  deposited  in  nature  are  still  being  carried 
on,  but  an  not  yet  suffimently  advanced  to  admit 
of  any  results  bnng  published. 

OeelMy  m  IXm  jSmfA  ^a^st.— We  have  joat 
reeeiW^  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  JownuA 
of  the  Boyal  Societr  of  thia  cdony.  Thia  bulky 
volame  has  been  ably  edited  by  Fwf.  Liversldge, 
of  Sydn^.  and  contuns  several  valaaUe  papers 
on  colonial  geology.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Teniaoo- 
Woods,  a  well-knovm  worker  in  this  department, 
contributes  two  papera  on  the  Tertiary  deposits  of 
Australia.  The  one  is  a  general  review  of  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  aub- 
ject;  while  the  other  ia  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  palaeontological  evidence  as  to  the  position 
which  these  deposits  occupy  in  the  Tertiary 
series.  After  careful  study  he  concludes  that  the 
Tertiary  formations  of  Australia  probably  range 
through  all  the  various  Miocene  periods  npre* 
sented  elaewhen.  It  appears  certain  tliat  the 
central  part  of  South  Australia,  the  north  of 
Taamania,  and  the  isles  of  Baaa'  Strait,  wen  aub- 
merged  in  Miocene  times,  and  perhaps  earlier. 
With  few  exceptiona,  the  Miocene  foasils  an 
only  such  as  an  at  present  found  in  mtush  vrarma 
seas,  though  the  &ana  ia  not  tropical  or  even  aub- 
tropical.  A  collection  of  cotsjs  from  Tertiary 
clays  in  Western  Victoria  is  also  described  by 
Mr,  Tenison- Woods,  who  has  found  among  them 
several  new  species.  Prof.  Liversidge  describes  a 
calcareous  rock  from  the  Islands  of  New  Britain 
and  New  Ireland,  where  it  is  carved  into  grotesque 
figures  by  the  nativea.  This  appearo  to  be  a  true 
chalk,  tlu>ugh  such  a  rock  has  not  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  Pacific  Isles.  To  the  same  volume 
Mr.  Etheridge,  jun.,  contributes  a  synopeis  of  the 
known  species  of  Australian  Tertiary  Pidyzoa, 
while  Mr.  Baxkas  has  sereral  papers  on  f osml  fish. 

Geology  of  the  TeUowtCem  i\irft.  — A  pre- 
liminarv  Report  jnat  issoed  hf  the  VS.  Sorvev 
of  the  Temtories  ^ves  an  outline  of  the  work 
which  has  been  accompUshed  by  Dr.  Hayden 
and  his  staff  during  the  season  of  1878,  Bv  far 
tbe  moat  interesting^part  of  this  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Pork. 
This  interesting  district  contains  no  less  than  3,500 
square  miles,  and  is,  indeed,  the  most  extensive 
unoccupied  area  in  the  West.  Notwithstanding 
its  size,  it  has  been  so  minutely  examined  within 
the  last  few  months  that  materials  are  in  hand  for 
a  detailed  map  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile, 
and  for  maps  on  a  yet  larger  scale  of  the  principal 
localities  for  geysers  and  hot  springs.  Several 
groups  of  these  springs,  not  hitherto  nown,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  Survey.  No 
mineral  deposits  an  known  within  the  area,  bat 
the  Park,  for  the  most  part,  is  covend  with  a  dense 
growth  of  magnificent  piiie-tiubu.  The  geolo^- 
cai  details  promise  to  w  of  much  interest ;  for, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  district  ia  covered 
vrith  volcanic  rocaa,  a  small  belt  has  been  dis- 
covered in  which  so  great  a  diversity  of  forma* 
tions  ia  displayed  that  it  really  presents  a  com- 
plete epitome  of  the  geolc^  of  the  Bocky 


Mountun  r^ion.  As  last  season  was  unusaally 
skcxt,  and  as  field-work  was  iiUeirapted  by  hostile 
Indians,  it  ia  Burpridng  that  ao  laqie  an  area  ahonld 
have  beoi  minately  sarr^ed. 


lOTBOBOLOeT. 

The  S^ort  of  the  IHeteordogiad  Q^.~nndeif 
the  new  arrangements  the  Report  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Oooncu  is  made  to  the  Boyal  Society,  and 
by  them  sent  to  the  IVeasniy,  a  lengthy  [>rocBas, 
so  that  the  B^rt  for  the  year  ending  April  1878 
has  only  just  appeared.  It  differs  verr  slightly 
from  its  predecessors,  excepting  that  all  the  details 
of  management  have  been  tranafened  to  the  ap- 
pendices. Then  is,  however,  one  important 
addition  of  new  matter  in  the  shape  of  a  Report 
by  FroC  Everett  on  tbe  observationa  on  atmo- 
spheric electricity  which  have  been  made  at  Kew. 

The  Journal  of  the  Scotti$h  Meteorological 
^)ciety. — This  journal  appMrs  veiy  irregularly 
nowadays,  and  is  much  behindhand,  one  aouble 
part  having  just  appeared,  vrith  the  tablea  f or  the 
first  half  of  1877.  The  principal  paper  in  thia 
part  is  a  discaaslon  of  the  climate  and  death-rate 
of  New  York  as  compared  with  London,  by  Mr. 
Buchan  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  wh(»e  paper  on  the 
London  results  appeared  a  few  years  ago.  The 
conclusions  are  interesting  as  showing  the  different 
effects  of  continental  and  insular  climates  on 

{tubUc  health,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two 
ocalities  being  nearly  identical.  Another  paper 
preawts  some  utweat  at  prstait,  being  the  tesolts 
of  the  observations  taken  at  the  society^  station 
at  Larnaca,  in  Oypnia,  during  the  yeara  1866-70, 

Prof.  Loomii't  Contributiont  to  Meteorology.-~- 
The  tenth  of  these  papers  has  now  appeared  in 
Silliman's  Journal  for  January,  and  treats  of  two 
very  int^eatinff  aubjecta— uie  atorms  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  uie  contrasts  between  the  observa- 
tiona taken  respectively  on  mountain-tops  and  on 
the  plains.  In  prosecuting  the  former  enquiry  he 
has  discusaed  Hofiineyer's  charts  for  the  twenty- 
one  months,  March  1674  to  November  1876  in- 
clusive. He  finds  during  thia  period  seventy- 
seven  areas  of  low  preeann  off  the  American 
coast,  of  which  he  could  trace  thirtr-aix  with 
considerable  confidence  across  the  Atlantic,  He 
tests  the  velocity  of  the  wind  on  thia  side  by  the 
wind  reports  at  the  English  stations  only,  dis- 
regarding Scotland  and  Ireland  also,  so  tnat  his 
resulting  figures  fall  apparentiy  somewhat  too  low. 
The  eonclosions  he  arrives  at  are  that,  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  years,  about  eighteen  storms  a  year 
cross  the  Atlantic ;  that  in  only  four  out  of  the 
whole  thirty-six  instances  did  the  eentn  cross 
England,  aiu  in  only  rix  caaea  did  the  force  of  the 
wind  in  England  riae  to  a  gale.  Hence  he  ahows 
that  the  probability  of  a  predicted  stcnm-oentn 
striking  England  ia  only  one  in  nine,  of  a  gale 
occurring,  one  in  six,  but  of  a  strong  brsMo  hmng 
felt  it  is  one  in  two.  The  most  remarkaUe  fiust  aa 
to  the  storms  ia  their  retardation  while  paaung 
over  the  aea,  so  that  predictions  of  rate  of  progreas 
of  a  storm  based  on  its  motion  across  the  United 
States  are  seldom  fulfilled.  About  half  of  the 
storma  (Hriginated  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
four  of  them  can  be  traced  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Of  six  Weat  India  hurricanes  during  the  period 
only  two  were  traceable  to  Europe,  and  of  tiiese 
one  became  meif^  in  another  depreaaion.  All  of 
them  lost  much  of  their  violence  in  high  latitudes. 
As  regards  the  contrast  between  observationa  taken 
on  mountain-tops  and  below.  Prof.  Loomis  draws 
tbe  conelnaionthat  both  the  maximaand  the  minima 
of  pressure  generally  occur  earliest  at  the  kwer 
levels,  and  the  retardation  is  about  an  hour  for 
every  100  fbet  of  deration.  The  obsorvations  at 
Mount  Washington  (6,000  fee^  ahow  that  the 
winds  circulate  round  centres  of  low  preasun  aa 
they  do  at  sea  level,  hut  fnquentiy  the  position 
of  the  upper  centre  differs  sensibly  from  that  of 
the  lower.  At  Pike's  Peak  (14,000  feet)  there 
seems  to  be  little  correspondence  between  the  wind 
movements  on  top  and^e  fluctuations  of  the 
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iMTcnnetar  below.  lo  both  instances  depres- 
sions  in  the  lower  stnita  frequently  do  not  affect 
the  instruiuetits  ahore,  and  the  proportion  of  such 
low-level  cyclones  is  naturally  greater  at  Pike's 
Peak  tlian  at  tf  onnt  Washington.  These  results 
appear  to  confirm  Mr.  Olement  Ley's  idea  that  tbe 
axis  of  cyclones  inclines  backwards. 

7%«  CUmate  of  Souih  jiJriea.  —  Btaon  Ton 
Danckeltnann  has  pnblished  in  the  Austrian 
Jownai  an  account  of  the  climate<  of  the  Herero 
land,  near  WhaleBsh  Bay.  No.  obserrations  are 
aTailable  for  tbe  lefj^on,  so  that  the  only  in- 
formation to  be  had  is  that  nven  by  mission- 
aries. Among  the  remarkabM  features  of  the 
climate  are  tbe  gnat  prevdenoe  of  fogs  in  the 
spring  and  aonuner  (Bc^iteAiber  to  Janoary),  which 
nrely  extend  mam  thfta  abbut  sixty  mitea  inland. 
Tbe  rain  is  very  izTegnkify  distributed.  The 
beaviest  falls  come  wiOi  tbnnderstorms,  and  are 
often  preceded  by  dust-whirls,  called  bv  the 
natives  "  run-beg^irs  "  I  Gain  comes  witn  east 
winds  only,  and  the  west  winds  dissipate  any 
clouds  which  may  be  present ;  consequently  the 
western  part  of  the  country  is  the  driest,  at>d  this 
gives  rise  to  an  appueut  paradox  which  calls  for 
observations  to  explain  it.  Tbe  west  winds  come 
straight  from  the  sea,  and  yet  are  dry ;  while  the 
east  winds,  which  have  ali«ad;f  passed  over  high 
land  and  loet  much  of  thwr  moiatnrsi,  are  the  only 
ones  which  bring  rain. 

Stmort$  for  the  Conffreu  at  Rome. — We  have 
ahready  noticed  some  of  these  Reports,  and  more 
have  now  been  distributed,  as  tne  time  of  the 
meeting,  April  1879,  is  diawing  near.  Prof. 
Wild  deals  with  the  comparison  of  the  instru- 
ments at  the  different  observatories  of  Europe, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  suggests  that  his  own 
barometer  and  thermometer  at  St.  Petersburg 
might  be  taken  as  the  ultimate  standards  of  refer- 
ence! He  proposes  that  a  physitust  should  be 
eent  on  a  tour  m  comparison  to  tJ^j^sBren  chief 
obsemtories.  The  duration  of  the  touriseBtimated 
at  a  Tear,  and  the  oost,  at  per  itation  visited, 
ii  to  M  defrayed  by  oontribationa  from  the  aeveml 
observatories. 

PxQF.  Bffxs  Baixot  has  pnblished  three  Re- 
parts  ;  the  first  on  synohnmooa  obaemtions,  an 
idea  which  he  bae  systenwticaUy  advocated  since 
IBM  I  Bis  final  recommendation  ie  that  the  en- 
deaTOurs  of  meteorologists  should  be  directed  to 
obtain  really  synchronous  charts,  not  charts  for 
local  time  like  those  of  Oapt  Hoffmeyer ;  and  he 
sog^ts  that  to  this  end  aU  meteorological  organ- 
isations should  establish  relations  with  the  chief 
rignal  office  at  Washington,  each  country  contri- 
buting H.  per  million  inhabitants  towards  the 
cost  of  the  undertaking.  He  also  asks  for  the 
pnUieation  of  deviations  from  normal  values 
{ttfw^kingen).  His  second  Report  is  on  tbe 
determinarion  of  tme  daily  means,  and  he 
points  out  that  homonymous  hours,  like  9 
and  9,  give  no  indication  of  range.  He 
leconimends  for  ozdinary  purpoeee  the  ave- 
nge of  three  obeerrationa  at  wKht-houily  in- 
twrals :  by  preference  the  usual  European  com- 
Unation  of  6, 2  and  10.  For  aeeante  woric,  bow- 
ever,  be  demands  hourly,  or  at  least  two-hourly, 
obeervetions.  He  points'  out  «n  passani  that  any 
results  derived  from  the  combuiatioa  oF  a  few 
hours  in  the  day  are  seriously  affiaeted  by  the 
clearness  or'  tbe  contrary  of  the  sky,  owing  to  its 
well-known  influence  on  diurnal  range.  In  his 
third  Report,  on  Arctic  observations,  Prof. 
Buys  Ballot  strongly  recommends  support  to 
Weypiecht's  plan  of  a  ring  of  observing  stations 
round  tbe  pole,  and  demands  the  maintenance  of 
these  eatabushments  for  a  number  of  yeats. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

BmamthoauM  Socrtt. — (Annivertary  M^ing, 
Wednetday,  January  16.) 

H.  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the 

Chair.  The  following  were  elected  members  of  the 


Coaneil  for  the  rasning  year — vix.,  H.  W.  Bates, 
F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  W.  L.  Distant,  the  Bev.  A.  E.  Bstoo, 
M.A..  E.  A.  Fiteh,Fer.Omt,  FXA,  R.  MeldoK  F.C.S., 
Edvd.  SanDdeis,  FXA,  FMk.  Smftb,  J.  JeuDsr 
Weir,  FJiiL,  J.  W.  Dunning,  MA.,  F.L.S.,  Sir  Jno. 
Lubboek,  Bart.,  y.-P.B.8.,  Saml.  Stevens,  J.  Wood 
Miison,  F.G'.S.  Tbe  follovipg  ofBoers  wen  elected 
Frrsident:  Sir  Jno.  Labboek,  Batt.,  y.-P,R.S.,  &c; 
treasnrw:  J.  Jeaner  Weir;  librarian :  F.  Grat;  secre- 
tariea :  R.  Heldola  and  W.  L.  Distant.  The  retiring 
president  delivered  ao  address,  wliish  was  immediatsly 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


Ronx  SooMT  ofr  LnxuTDUu.— (ITstfanA^, 
tTaiHMfy  23.) 

W.  KinoHTOir«  Esq.,  LLJ)'.,  in  the  Chur. '  Ci^ L 
B.  F.  Barton  Mad  a  paper  "  On  tbe  Ogham  Inscrip- 
tions and  the  HasluQjar  Characters,'"  in  which  be  dis- 
enssed  at  great  length  the  various  views  wbidi  have 
been  held  on  these  subjects,  and  maintained  the  Tpta- 
bable,  if  not  the  necessary,  connexion  between  these 
Eastern  and  Western  writiogs. 


BoTix  SoasTT, — {Thwraday,  January  23.) 

WnxuM  SpomswooDx.  Esq.,  D.CX..  President,  in 
tbe  Chur.  The  following  pspeia  ware  read : — "  Be- 
sesrehee  on  Ghenical  Equivalence ;  Fart  L :  Sodle  and 
PotHssic  Snlphates,"  by  Dr.  Mills  and  T.  W.  Walton ; 
"  FMrt  II. :  Hrdrie  Chloride  and  Sulphate,"  by  Dr. 
Mills  iind  J.  Ht^utfa ;  "Besearches  oa  Lsctin,"  by 
Dr.  Mills  and  J.  Hognrth ;  "  On  the  Microrheometsr,  * 
by  J.  B.  Haunsy ;  "  Limestone  as  an  Index  of  Geo- 
logiivl  Timn,"  byT,  M.  Reade;  "ProHminaty  Xote 
on  the  Sabstaoces  which  ptodnee  Cfaromospberic 
Linss,"  by  J.  N.  Loekyer. 


SoocTT  or  AiraKnuuiM.—<7WWsy,  Jawmy  2S.) 

Db.  Wif.  SxtTH,  T.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  The  Rev.  J. 
Baron  eshibiied  a  drawing  of  a  Btnne  fonnd  at  War- 
minster, and  tow  in  the  Athenaeum  there,  which 
probably  once  formed  the  side  of  a  tomb,  or  was. 
perhaps  placed  over  a  gateway.  It  measures  six  feet 
by  two  feet,  and  is  dAided  into  five  compartments.  Of 
these  the  two  ends  eoatain  helmets,  one  with  a  lion  stat- 
aot  gnardant  for  a  erast,  and  the  other  with  a  leopard's 
fiuse.  Hie  other  oomparbnents  have  three  shields,  of 
which  the  first  bears  three  lions,  two  and  one,* passant 
gnardant  to  the  Binleter,  party  per  pale  ;  the  second, 
on  B  chevron  between  three  leopards'  faces,  three 
mnllets;  and  the  third  a  cross  between  four  lions 
rampflut.  The  second  coat,  being  the  central  one,  is 
doubtless  that  of  the  deceased,  if  tbe  stone  is  from  a 
tomb,  and  is  similar  to  the  coat  borne  by  Pormort  of 
Idnoolnshire,  Pearle  of  Herefbtdshir^  and  Davws 
of  i3aflblk.  The  other  two  ars  onesrtain,  but  ftinr 
lions  is  given  as  the  tradidonal  coat  of  St.  Oswald. 
Four  lions  were  borne  by  Fbilippa  of  Hntnault,  but 
tbe  field  was  not  divided. — Mr.  Westropp  re^d  a  paper 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  the  Northern  origin 
of  the  remains  found  1^  Dr.  ScbliemanU  at  Mycenae. 
His  sigumentswereebiefly  based  upon  tbesimiLarityof 
ornament  to  that  of  Northern  tribes,  as  seen  in  Irish, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Scandinavian  objects ;  tbe  method  of 
interment ;  the  abssnce  of  greaves ;  the  position  of  the 
belt  over  the  hips ;  and  the  great  length  of  the  sword. 
The  art  shown  on  the  rings  he  conceived  to  be  of  a 
degraded,  not  a  primitive,  type,  and  sn^e^ted  that 
the  bodies  found  in  the  tombs  were  those  of  Korthem 
chieft  who  had  been  killed  dnriog  their  ineorsions 
into  Oreeee.  Mr.  Franbi  and  l£t.  Wadtisa  lioyd 
both  expressed  their  disagresmeot  -irith  Mr.  West- 
Topp's  news,  the  latter  remaiking  that  as  the  Ootbs 
haa  fiw  some  time  served  in  Roman  armies,  tbeir 
weapons  wo.nld  most  probably  be  of  a  Roman  type, 
and  certainly  not  of  to>nse.~-Tbe  Rev.  J.  T..Fowler 
exhibited  a  east  of  a  carving  on  tbe  tympanum  of  an 
sarly  Romanesqns  doorway  in  the  church  of  South 
Ferriby,  Yo^hire,  of  which  the  remainder  is  of  the 
fourteenth  eentniy.  The  earring  represents  a  Uriiop 
holding  a  pastoral  staff  in  the  left  hsnd,  with  the  right 
in  the  attitude  of  benediction.  At  bis  side  is  a  circle 
with  an  inscribed  cross,  similar  to  one  which  occurs  in 
the  painting  of  a  bishop  at  the  east  end  of  Ksmpley 
Chnrch,  Qloneestershire,  and  is  probably  a  dedication 
eross. 


Phtscil  Socibtt. — {Saiuriay,  January 

Pbof.  O.  C.  Fostbr,  V.  P.,  in  tiie  Chair.  Dr.  Ei4 
exhibited  a  conBtant  bichromate  of  potuk  btttcry. 
The  ordinary  bichromate  battery  soon  loees 
when  in  use,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  powerfal  cog- 
stent  battery  to  drive  a  small  sstronomical  cloti  Dr. 
Erck  devised  tbe  notified  form  shown.  It  coniiiit 
of  a  aanow  lead  tnnigh  4welve  inches  toi^  bj  tliiw 
inches  wide  and  one  inch  deep,  lined  along  botii  ud« 
with  the  carbon  plates.  .  Tbe  riae  plate,  ten  indMt 
Ions,  is  immersed  in  tbe  solution  to  the  depth  of 
inch  midway  between  the  two  carbons.  A  continai) 
circulation  of  the  bichromate  solution  is  kept  op 
allowing  fresh  solntion  to  drop  into  the  cell  st  m 
end,  and  (be  exhausted  sidntiMi  to  dn^awaybji 
t^  at  the  other  end.  As  the  space  brtwssn  the  m 
carbons,  is  only,  about,  half  an  inch  wids,  thenii 
merely  a  thin  layer  of  solution  between  the  positiTi 
and  negative  poles.  The  iotemsl  resistsnee  of  tin 
celt  is  werefore  very  low :  when  short-cirenited  m}j 
about  }  ohm.  To  obtain  the  nutximum  current  abott 
eight  onnces  of  solution  per  hour  should  be  mpplioi. 
Dr.Erckalsoahowed  a  battery  formed  of  sinctDdniboi 
dienlar  platea  mounted  on  an  axle  which  is  rotated  If 
whselwork,  thus  mecbanieally  stirring  the  hiriiromtli 
solution. — Dr.  Outhrie,  F.R.3.,  described  Bome  of  tht 
results  he  had  obtained  fWnn  experiments  on  thevibn- 
titm  of  metsl  rodsor  lathes  fixed  in  a  rice  at  one  tod  itid 
free  to  vibrate  at  the  other.  The  ezperimeDta  vtn 
carried  on  dnsting  sand  on  the  rod,  and  obwrrin; 
the  nodal  lines  formed  by  it  when  the  rod  vu 
vibrated  so  as  to  give  out  notes  detarmined  by  a  mono- 
chord.  Dr.  Onthrie's  results  show  thst  tbe  tm  Sail 
segments  at  the  free  end  are  together  eqaal  ta  U ngib  0 
the  inner  segment  at  the  fixed  end.  It  appesn  from 
these  experiments  that  if  a  free  lathe  vibntiog  vitii 
a  node  in  the  middle,  but  having  an  even  muibfr  of 
segments,  be  clamped  at  where  there  is  a  toSt,  n 
alter  its  conditions  of  ribraHon.  When  tluhtlM  ii 
half  free  the  end  segment  breaks  np  into  two  (utt 
together  eq^al  to  the  segment  at  tbe  fl»d  rod.  In 
the  ease  of  torsional  vibration  of  the  Istbe  the  pon- 
tion  of  the  longitndinal  nodnl  lines  depended  to •»■» 
extent  on  the  clampng  of  the  Istbe  in  the  riea 
Prof.  Foster  pointed  out  tfaat  -in  a  nstonl  node  lha 
direction  of  the  tangent  is  fwrying,  vhemi  in  aa 
artificial  node  it  is  always  h<»itontal.  Fiot  Umria 
explained  that  the  sand  accumulated  at  nodes  bccaaie 
the  piirtielea  when  thrown  off  the  lathe  mab  eertoi 
horizontal  exenrmons  wUeh  tend  te  mora  tb« 
nearer  the  points  of  lepoee  of  the  lathe.— Vfwa 
Elliot  Brothers  exhibited  sundry  elsetiie  emaiti- 
tors  and  resistance  boxes.  . 


SoTU  GnoouFKicu.  Socnrr. — (JfflsAgi, 
•TaiHMify  27.) 
Stb  Buthkbfobd  Aloocs:.  K.G.B.,  V.-F.,  is  tlie 
Chair.   Sir  Henty  Rawlinson  read  a  paper  oa  "  Th* 
Road  to  Morv,"  chiefly  with  refbreoee  to  die  pt«t«- 
ability  of  ipproaching  it  ftom  Rnssian  tenitor^ 
Sir  Henry  pointed  out  that  the  Rnsaiana  had  Mcand 
important  strategical  positions  in  Chat,  at  ths  ^tc- 
tioo  of.  the  Atrek  and  Snmbsf  rivers,  and 
Arvat,  on  the  road  from  Krauiovodst  to  Siini-'- 
He  alao  gave  an  account  of  Oen.  Lomalin'i  R- 
ceiit  operations,  1^  msans  of  which  that 
haring  advane^  in  two  oolumns  from  Krasnonw 
and  Chikishliar,  had  been  enabled  to  establish 
authority  over  the  whole  of  the  Yomnds  and  also  off* 
large  section  of  the  Akhal  Tekkes.  SirHeniytbeapo- 
CBMedto  consider  the  difficulties  in  the  wayof  afamifr 
advance  on  the  part  of  ths  Russians  to  Merv.  Toer 
principally  consisted  in  the  deficiency  of  the  nK*''* 
procarable  in  the  region  and  the  oppo^ion  of  Jk 
Turcomans.   The  former  obstacle  would  be  os*  «  s 
serious  nature,  nnlsss  Persia  heartily  eo-opeiated«i>B 
Russis,  but  in  that  case  supplies  for  a  ««>Bt«n"J 
force  could  be  procured  from  Kaahan,  Bojourd.  anJ 
Deregez.   With  regard  to  the  TurkomaoB,  their  n« 
of  proper  arms — matchlocks  being  their  best  '"^^ 
—is  a  great  drawback  to  any  possible  effert  ^ 
their  bmveiy  and  the  ncellence  of  their  horses  nnflt 
have.   It  might  bo  confidently  asserted  that  vj 
Persia  inimical,  an  advance  of  Bnssian  troopM" 
Merv,  even  if  reinforced  by  an  auxiliary  colonin 
the  OxTis,  would  be  impracticable.   Capt-     J- ."/r 
who  travelled  in  that  re^on  in  I873i  exprea**  o 
concurrence  in  these'  riews. 
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FINE  ART. 

TU  Life  qf  J.  M.W.  Turner,  B,A.  By  Philip 
Gilbni  Hwnwton.   (Seelej,  Jaokson  ft 

Thb  writer  of  the  Life  of  Turner  now  before 
oa—tbe  latest  of  m&nj  coatribations  to  the 
po polar  knowledge  of  the  greatest  of  English 
artists — has  not  aroided  many  of  the  habitual 
itifficaltieB  and  drawbacks  of  biography,  and 
has  imported  into  his  self- set  task  certain 
dtawbacka  not  quite  necessarily  belonging 
trt      In  writing  the  life  of  an  illnslrions 
pcnon  who  has  not  been  dead  veiy  long— 
aonw  of  wh(»e  kindred  are  probably  alive, 
ftdings  and  prejudices  which  may  not 
najostly  be  respected— it  is  hard  to  be  en- 
drely  frank  and  plain-spoken  when  the  bio- 
grapber  possesses  the  fullest  knowledge. 
The  abeenoe  of  tiie  fullest  knowledge  does 
not  diminish   the  difficulty.      Now,  Mr. 
Hamerton,  we  think,  has  tried  to  be  very 
frank  and  very  fnll.   Bat  the  fullness  tends 
too  much  towards  a  fullness  of  words.  And 
thoDgfa  with  regard  to  Turner's  domestic 
relations  he  has  not  obserred  tbe  trifling 
«tu|nette  which  generally  lu>lds  good  among 
biogiu^ierrt  of  men  who  hare  died  within 
the  I^etfma  of  many  now  Uring,  and  has 
sot,  like  some  of  his  brethren,  thought  it 
oecemaiy  to  nse  the  word  "  housekeeper  " 
irfaeu  the  word  he  meant  was  *'  mistress," 
jet  his  desire  to  be  plain  is  (alas !  for  our 
coriositT)  nnacoompanied  by  exceptional 
kaowledge.     Wliat  Turner  really  thought 
and  &U  towards  this  woman  and  that — 
whether  be  had  really  any  potent  attaoh- 
menfc  which  Babetaattsily  infloenced  his  life 
— Mr.  Hameiton  has  not  told  us.    But  it 
will  be  one  of  the  businesses  of  a  complete 
biograpfay  of  Turner  to  tell  us  this — this 
aoJ  rerj  much  more  which  has  not  yet  been 
written,  apparently  for  lack  of  informatioo. 

On  the  artistic  as  opposed  to  the  domeetio 
lide,  llr.  Hamerton's  book  is  stronger,  but 
Wn  again  ita  straigth  ia  not  all  that  could 
be  wiAed  for.  The  writer  has  been  enabled 
tn  Uko  this  and  that  oharactbristio  of 
Tamer's  work,  and  to  use  it  for  the  convey- 
aoce  of  his  own  theories  on  art — the  theories 
are  generally  thoughtful,  and  no  doubt  they 
«re  often  sound — but  he  has  not  been  enabled 
to  add  Tery  materially  to  onr  positive  know- 
ledge. He  has  not  so  much  bronght  fresh 
(kcio  as  ^tren  new  form  to  facts  which  were 
already  in  tbe  world  and  already  in  litera- 
ture. In  fact,  an  independent  critic,  who 
■ppeare  to  be  an  ezoeecUngly  ready  writer, 
Im  fumiabed  us  with  a  readable  volume. 
Let  oa  tnro,  howereri  to  hia  own  opinion 
nfit:— 

owe  much  to  my  pradeceaw>r,  Mr.  Tborn- 
Wr.  whoae  Life  of  Turner,  though  hastity  written, 
!•  tiiil  of  interestioff  material.  I  have  not  thought 
iinjiht  to  take  all  Uie  plume  out  of  Mr.  Thom- 
biTf 'a  book,  which  will  still  be  conaulted  b;  those 
«tK>  are  interested  in  Turoer,  but  I  thought  there 
WM  room  for  another  biographj  executed  more  at 
idame.  I  have  taken  mj  time  about  this,  and 
WooiEht  it  gcadually  to  ita  present  form,  belieTlng 
that  it  omits  nothing  of  eesentLil  importonce." 

There  are  heie^t  seems  to  us— two  or 
three  indications  that  Mr.  Kbmerton  has  not 
•(uite  exactly  appreciated  either  wbat  has 
ca  done  alreuy  or  what  remains  to  be 
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done.  That  Mr.  Thombury's  book,  however 
faulty,  is  "  fnll  of  interesting  material "  is 
exceedingly  obvious,  when  we  remember 
that,  with  all  its  deficiency,  it  is  the  original 
literary  source  of  such  iaots  as  aae  known 
about  the  pers<HiaI  life  of  Tomer.  Mr. 
Boskin,  too,  aAbrded  help  to  Mr.  Thombary, 
and  &om  &r  and  near  Mr.  Thombnry 
sought  informatitm.  Then,  what  are  the 
"  plums  in  Mr.  Thombury's  hook  which 
the  new  Inographer  has  "not  thought  it 
right  to  take  out"  ?  If  they  are  merely  idle 
fancies,  they  are  well  left  alone,  but  if — as 
"plums"  must  seem  to  imply — they  are 
facts,  then  they  were  required,  one  end  all 
of  themt  for  the  complete  Life  of  Turner 
which  was  to  omit  nothing  of  "essential 
importance."  AgMn,that  there  was  "  room 
for  another  biography  " — nay,  not  room, 
but  crying  need  for  it— is  just  as  obvious 
as  that  Mr.  Thombury's  book  was  fnll 
of  interesting  material;  and  a  first  con- 
dition of  tbe  soooess  .of  another  biography 
was  tiiat  itahould  be  "  executed  at  leisure." 
Bat  leisure,  anfortnnately,  waa  but  one  o£ 
the  conditions.  The  leisure  rectnired  to 
he  utilised  in  the  accumulation  of  facts. 
Mr.  Hamerton  has  utilised  it  in  produc- 
ing no  inconsiderable  amount  of  readable 
matter — in  style  tending  to  diffuseneas 
rather  than  nervous  force,  but  still  seldom 
trivial  and  seldom  dull — and  the  "  time  he 
has  taken  about  it"  has  not  ended  in  the 
gathering,  from  this  sourae  or  that,  of  facte 
which  J&.  I^mbury  had  not  been  able  to 
gatfaer. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occarred  to  the 
author  of  this  agreeable  T<dDaie  that  there 
are  still  living  tfivenl  mep — some  of  .them 
artists,  some  oiT  them  collectors,  one  or  two 
of  them  engravers  after  Tamer's  works- 
all  of  whose  experiences,  oould  iAiey  but  be 
induced  to  oommunicate  them,  would  throw 
light  on  Turner's  character  and,  still  more, 
on  Turner's  career.  "We  are  far,  indeed,  from 
wishing  to  blame  Mr.  Hamerton  for  not 
having  gained  that  which  it  was  impossible 
to  gain.  Old  John  Fye,  tbe  engraver,  who 
knew  Turner  well — a  man  of  individual 
thought^  a  distinct  personality  in  art—died 
not  long  ago,  and,  somewhere  or  other, 
though  shut  away,  it  may  be,  from  im- 
mediate access,  there  exist,  it  is  believed, 
papers  of  his  which  will  some  day  reveal 
much  and  interest  us  mnch.  Bat  of  other 
engravers — men  bronght  greatly  into  coa> 
nexion  with  the  pointer — one  died  only  the 
other  day  at  Brighton,  and  one  is  still  living, 
au  aged  man,  at  Edinbni^.  Then,  as  we 
said  before,  there  are  the  artists  and  the 
collectors :  probably  but  few  of  them  re- 
maining who  could  give  us  mu6h — a  company 
Death  has  thinned  and  is  frequently  busy 
with.  But  it  has  not  yet  altogether  dls- 
appeared.  We  cannot  help  r^rettiug  that 
the  author  of  any  fresh  Life  of  Tamer  should 
have  let  slip  one  sii^le  opportunity  of 
amassing  facts,  when  the  opportunities  of 
amassing  fhcts  are  daily  getting  scantier. 
So  preoiouB  a  chance  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  away.  The  complete  Life  of  Turner 
has  yet  to  he  written.  Day  by  day  it  will 
be  getting  more  difficult  to  write  it. 

But  the  &ct  that  Mr.  Hamerton  has  not 
written  it  need  not  deter  us  from  acknow- 
ledging thai  many  of  his  criticisms  may  be 
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read  with  interest,  'aiid  that,  if  he  has  not 
assembled  many  new  particiUars  of  the  life 
of  the  painter,  he  has  gone  over  leisurely  in 
his  own  mind  the  varions  stages  in  Turner's' 
career.  His  book  betrays  no  want  of  in-' 
terest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  bat  simply,  as  we  conceive  it,  some 
misapprdiension  as  to  the  needs  of  the  pnblia 
His  view  of  the  painter  is  perhaps  not  enthn-  _ 
siastic,  but  it  strives  to  be  appreciative  and 
at  tiie  same  time  impartial.  Mr.  Hamerton 
has  very  strongly  insisted  upon  Turner's 
departure  in  hia  riper  time  from  anything 
that  can  be  constraed  into  a  leaning  to- 
wards pre-Baphaelite  practice,  so  fhr  as 
pre-Baphaelite  practice  consists  in  tbe  lite- 
ral imitation  of  Nature.  Turner,  he  urges, 
and  we  are  far  from  denying  it,  acted,  in  nis 
mature  periods,  npon  some  such  a  belief  as 
was  expressed  by  Joubert,  who  expressed  at 
least  one  side  of  a  trath  when  he  said  wbat 
Turner's  last  biographer  quotes : — "  The 
poet's  subject  shonid  present  to  his  genins  a 
region  of  ftmtasy  which  he  can  ezpuid  or 
contract  at  pleasure.  Places  thai  are  too 
real  and  persons  that  are  too  historical 
imprison  his  mind  and  confine  his  more- 
mente."  Mr.  Hamerton's  chMtor  on 
Kilchnm  Castle,  in  the  Highlands,  which 
Turner  is  supposed  to  have  painted  after  his 
maturer  fashion  and  which  the  writer  of  this ; 
book  happens  to  know  extremely  well,  is 
but  a  very  lengthy  amplification  of  the  idea 
set  fbrtii  by  Joubert.  .  We  must  be  suffered 
to  think  it  a  longer  ampUGcation  than  was 
necessaty,  unless  for  the  exigencies  of  a 
magasine.  And  most  of  the  present  volume 
appeared  in  the  PdHfolio.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Hamerton  presses  too  far  his  theory  of 
Tamer's  caffoleasness  to  the  local  truUi  of 
ihe  subject  before  him.  Kilcharn,  in  this 
respect.  Is  not  quite  so  typical  as  he  appears 
to  think.  To  tbe  essentials  of  a  subject — 
to  those  things  most  memorable  and  impres- 
sive in  any  given  scene — it  is  hardly  too ' 
much  to  say  that  Turner  was  generally - 
faithful. 

Time  and  room  are  wanting  to  enable  us 
to  pursue  farther  this  readable  book.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  writer  bestows 
considerable  apace  on  many  of  the  engraved 
works  of  Tomer— auch  as  the  illusteationsto 
Boger8,the  deLicions  mezzottnte  by  Lupton, 
called  the  Ports  of  England^  and,  of  course, 
on  the  great  Liher  Stadiorum.  We  must, 
however,  point  out  to  Mr.  Hamerton  that 
the  dates  which  markthe  beginning  and  end 
of  Liber  Siudionm  are  1807  and  1819.  Hj 
imagines  that  LOw  StudioruiO'  was  arrested 
— it  was  never  completed — three  years  earlier 
than  was  actiuJly  the  case.  An  eaay  reference 
would  have  corrected  him  in  the  matter. 
And  we  hope  Mr.  Hamerton  has  already 
pointed  ont  to  bis  printer  that  on  fjertein 
occasions  Hakewill  (everyone  has  beard  of 
the  Hakewill  drawings)  figures  in  this  book 
as  "  Harewill,"  Mr.  Fawkes,  Turner'* 
famous  friend  and  patron,  as  "  Mr.  Hawkes," 
and  the  charming  Loire-side  town  of  Amboise 
as  "  Ambrose."  In  a  book  destined  jiro- 
bably  a  good  deal  for  the  young,  these  thiiigi 
are  misfortunes. 

Fbxde&ick  Wed»<>8B. 
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.  THI  WXHXB  XXSIBlnOH  OV  SEtB  SBOSTSirOB 
fiAILKBT. 

(Fourth  iVWicfl.) 

To  do  full  jtutice  within  the  limite  of  a  ahort 
review  to  the  dmwiiigs  hj  Italian  nutatets  at  die 
GrosTeaoT  Qallery,  we  moat  not,  for  the  .sake  of 
mere  chronological  propriety,  begin  Toy  devoting 
OUT  attention  to  the  lera  interesang  ooea  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  pass  at  once  to  those  of  a 
later  and  more  important  period. 

A  dose  examination  of  the  chief  worhs  of  the 
various  Italian  schools  of  the  fifteenth  century  will 
not  iail  to  strengthen  our  oonviction  that  the 
artists  of  this  period,  howem  able  to  stand  alone 
and  to  relr  solely  on  their  own  powers,  were  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  antique  art.  The 
discoTeiy  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Thermae  of  Titus 
produced,  as  we  know,  a  great  sensation  among 
the  artists  in  Rome.  Even  Raphael  engaged  hie 
pupil  Giovanni  da  TJdine  to  copy  them,  and  his 
pamtinga  in  the  Lc^e  del  Vaticano  are  enough 
to  prove  that  he  himself  took  antique  art  as  a 
direct  model,  at  any  rate  for  the  decorative  work. 
Some  ^edmeua  of  these  graceful  compositions,  by 
the  hand  of  Giovanni  da  IJdine,  are  to  be  seen  in 
two  drawings  {Noe.  Ml  and  542)  lent  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  The  arabesque  paintings  in 
the  Thermae  of  Titus  are,  however,  omy  the  work 
of  artisans,  and  are  not  much  superior  to  the  decora- 
tive eompoeations  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  of  which 
we  find  some  very  characteristic  examples  on  a 
table  in  the  West  Gallary  (No.  764),  lent  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Seymour.  The  lugeat  of  theae  is  the  Feaat 
of  Saechui.  The  god  is  represeated  here,  not  as 
the  corpulent,  aged  drunkard  of  the  Roman  myth- 
ol(^,  but  as  the  Greek  Dionysos,  an  enthusiastic 
youth  with  noble  ideas  of  life  and  its  enjoyments. 
He  is  standing  near  an  altar,  leaning  on  a 
youth,  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  surrounded  by 
dancing  bacchantes  and  a  satyr.  In  another 
fneco  a  schoolmaster  is  addressing  himself  to 
two  boys.  In  a  third  a  humorous  turn  is 
^ven  to  the  favourite  repreeentatioa  of  Aphrodite 
and  Eros.  Aj^hrodite  is  seated  on  a  throne  hold- 
ing "ESto^  bow  m  her  right  hand,  whUe  he  stands 
on  her  right  with  a  laige  spear  in  his  left  band, 
instead  of  the  arrow.  On  the  other  side  are  two 
pigeons,  standing  on  clouds,  with  red  ribbons 
around  their  neck,  attached  probably  to  the 
^[oddesa^  carnage  —  which  is,  however,  want- 
idjg,  the  picture  being  a  fragment.  On  the 
ground  below  can  still  be  seen  the  head  of  an 
enormous  pig.  The  fourth  picture  is  a  specimen 
of  ancient  Greek  landscape-painting:  a  view  on  a 
;:oast,  with  man^  colonnades.  As  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  pictures  at  Pompeii,  the  coast  is 
seen  from  the  sea — just  the  reverse  of  what  has 
obtained  in  modem  representations  of  the  same 
sabj'ect,  ever  since  Olsude  Lonain,  by  his  pio- 
tonal  treatment  of  a  far-off  transparent  atmo- 
sphere, first  succeeded  in  giving  expression 
to  our  feeling  of  lotting  after  distant  shores, 
and  to  the  poett^  which  this  feeling  inspires. 
These  antique  paintii^  are  not  frescoes  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word ;  they  were  painted  on 
a  wet  wall  with  ground  colours  only,  and  dis- 
temper was  used  afterwards  for  the  finish.  The 
punters  worked  from  pattern-books;  but  very 
often  they  arranged  the  various  compositions  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fancy.  Though  only  clever 
artisans,  and  not  artists,  the  way  in  which  they 
worked  made  their  sketchlike  productions  very  well 
suited  for  juxtaposition  with  the  drawings  of  the 
later  great  Italian  artists. 

During  the  Renaissance  the  study  of  the  antique 
was  nomiere  so  highly  appreciated  aa  at  Padua,  in 
tke  1011001  of  Squamone  and  Mantegoa.  There 
could  seatoely  be  a  better  opportuni^  of  closelj 
investigating  what  its  eonceptiou  of  anti^  art 
vnw  than  is  affi»ded  by  the  present  exfaildtion 
at  tiie  OroBvenor  Oalleiy,  whne  so  many  valu- 
aUe  studies  by  Msntegna  and  hu  pupils 
liave  been  brought  together,  espedallj  as  among 
them  are  some  direct  co|de8  from  antique  monu- 
moita.  "When  wa  read  of  the  great  vweration 


felt  by  artists  during  the  fifteenth  century  tot 
antique  art,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  copies 
from  it  would  have  held  the  most  prominent  pmce 
in  their  compositions.  But  we  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  such  copies  were  only  introduced  in  the 
accessory  parts,  as  ornaments  and  inscriptions. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  their  eDthusiaam 
for  antique  art  was  chiefly  an  abstract  one,  which 
they  shued  in  common  with  all  the  literati  after 
Petrarch ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  moat 
of  the  antique  monuments  accessible  to  Mante^na 
were  inferior  even  to  the  average  works  of  his 
pupils.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  we 
mif^bt  almost  call  the  enthusiasm  of  thege  men 
"  simplicity : "  but  at  the  same  time  it  does  more 
credit  to  their  personal  modesty  than  tlie  less 
honest  oonduct  of  later  artists,  who,  instead  of  dia- 
pla^ii^  any  original  ideas  of  their  own,  simply 
oopied  or  varied  antique  compositioas. 

With  what  ori^jiiiality  and  freedom  of  alyle 
Faduan  artists  coined  antique  monuments  is  best 
shown  in  the  dassical  compositioD  No.  33,  lent  by 
Christ  Church,  which  also  contains  evidence  of 
their  minute  accuracy  in  archaeolc^cal  matters. 
We  have  here  an  altar  with  an  inscription  worthy 
of  insertion  in  the  Corpus  iruariptionum^eyea  if  the 
drawing  were  not  signed:  db  btvoho  .  soto  , 

TBBIU.  .  EHIKO  .  TKA. .  VOLIA  .  DKL  ,  PAIACO  .  DE  . 

ANTONiAKO  .  A.  BOUA  ("  of  piaster,  under  the  earth, 
in  a  vault  of  the  Antonine  palace  at  Rome  It 
should  be  stated  in  explanation  of  this  inscription 
that  the  Emperor's  palaces  on  the  Palatine  were 
quite  inaccessible  at  that  time.and  that  the  Thermae 
Antoninianae,  now  known  as  the  Thermae  of  Cara- 
calla,  were  then  called  Palatiom  Antoninianum. 

The  delicate  but  severe  manner  of  Mante^a 
can  beet  be  recognised  in  the  exquisite  dravnng 
for  his  print  of  the  EntonAnuTtt  (No.  28), 
lent  by  Obriat  Church.  This  drawing  corresponds 
in  several  respects  vrith  the  engraved  composition, 
and  is  executed  in  the  same  style.  In  the  draw- 
ing of  Hiercuiet  slaying  the  Lion  (No.  14),  also  lent 
by  Ghrist  Church,  with  the  inscription  "Bivo 
Herculi  invicto,"  while  the  design  is  no  less 
accurate,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  freedom  in 
the  movements  and  a  flexibility  in  the  outlines 
certainly  uncommon  in  the  works  of  Msjitegna, 
but  quite  characteristic  of  the  earliest  worts  of 
Giambellini,  as  in  his  picture  of  Christ's  agony  in 
the  garden,  at  the  National  Gallery.  The  dif- 
ference of  style  that  exists  between  this  picture 
and  the  very  similar  composition  by  Mant^na  in 
the  Earl  of  Northbrook's  collection  is  enough  to 
justify  us  in  ascribing  this  drawing  and  other 
similar  ones  to  Mant^^a's  greatest  pupil,  Giam- 
bellini, whose  early  works  are  as  yet  so  littie 
known.  An  intereeting  cop^  of  the  above-men- 
tioned jocture  by  Mantrania  is  No.  4*,  an  illumin- 
ated design  lent  bv  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.  That 
a  drawing  so  full  of  disproportions  and  rigidity 
as  the  eomposition'No.  6o,  lent  1^  Christ  Church, 
should  be  ascribed  to  Giambellini  aeems  to  us 
altogether  ineono^vable. 

Though  the  authorship  of  the  figures  of 
prophets  and  sibyls  (Noa.  16-33)  lent  by  Mr. 
Halcolm  may  be  questioned,  they  are  certainly 
none  the  less  attractive.  Perhaps  the  work  of 
three  different  masters  mav  be  discerned  in  them. 
The  noble  figure  of  the  Sibylla  Cumea  holding  a 
closed  book  in  both  hands  (No.  18)  can  only  have 
been  done  by  a  very  able  artist.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  great  master  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Northern  Italy  who  mav  not  have  learned  from 
Mantegna,  and  it  is  tlus  which  constitutes  the 
chief  interest  of  all  tiio  diawinge  of  I^nan 
school. 

Giorgione's  name  has  been  given  to  five  draw- 
ings that  harmuiise  but  littie  with  each  other. 
It  seems  to  be  the  misfortune  of  ^lis  great  master 
to  be  made  a  real  martyr  of  by  meet  collectors, 
who  do  not  heritate  to  attribnte  to  him  all  sorts 
of  idctozee  and  drawings,  with  a  view  perhaps  of 
supplying  the  want  of  genuine  works,  of  which  so 
few  have  come  down  to  us.  Those  who  have 
admired  GiMgione'a  wonderful  drawings  in  the 


UfBzi  at  Florence  wiU  be  aUe  to  find  nothiu 
here  in  the  style  of  themastOT.ezoeptthednTioi 
No.  140,  lent  oy  Christ  Chnrch,  (tf  a  cavalier  uS 
a  lady  seated  in  the  foreground,  witii  a  group  o| 
farm-ouildings  in  the  distance.  It  has  oeva  ia, 
scribed  "  GiorgioQ,"  by  probably  soma  coDtempo- 
raneous  admirer  of  this  poetical  eompoBition,  Thi 
Presentation  of  tJte  Infant  Christ  ^No.  1S2),  lent 
by  Mr.  R,  P.  Roupell,  and  also  attributed  toGio^ 
none,  is  more  probably  an  early  work  of  Loreiiio 
Lotto.  Among  the  landscapes  by  Titian,  the  lini 
place  is  due  to  the  sepia-drawing  on  brown  pap«r, 
a  study  for  the  picture  of  the  Peter  Miirlp 
(Xo.  133),  also  lent  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Roupell. 

The  collection  of  drawings  by  Gorregg^o  U  peN, 
hapa  the  most  important  which  haa  ever  bea 
brought  blether,  and  it  is  not  sorpaaaed  eren  W 
that  in  the  Louvre.   Genuine  drawit^  hrlh> 
master  are  very  rare,  and  foi^eries  also  are  not  nas:- 
inghere.   Most  of  the  twenty-one  drawings  nliri- 
buted  to  him  are  studies  for  pictures,  although  iW 
catal<^e  gives  the  required  information  in  onlr 
three  instanees.   The  anwing  No.  106,  lent  W 
Mr.  Boasell,  is  described,  following  a  note  to  tlkit 
e^ct  on  the  paper,  as  a  study  for  a  part  of  a  m.- 
position  at  Mantua.   This  statement,  howenr,!' 
very  questionable,  as  it  is  quite  certab  tiut 
Oorrefi^o  was  never  at  Mantua,  nor  has  the  inn- 
ing the  least  resemblance  to  the  weU-ksown  pic- 
tures punted  by  him  for  the  Gonisgs  familr. 
The  highly-fini^ed  drawing  of  the  Virgin  mi 
OtZi  (No.  109),  lent  by  Mr.  R.  S.  HolforJ,  isrery 
different  in  execution  from  all  the  others.  It  k- 
produces,  even  in  the  smallest  detsils,  Ctmtfao'i 
picture  of  the  Madonna  del  ConigUo,  abo  dW 
La  Zinffarella  from  the  Virgin's  headdren,  a 
of  exactly  the  same  uze  as  the  oiiginal,  HQW 
in   the  Museum  at  Naples.     The  etudy  in 
wateivcolour  No.  109,  lent  by  Mr.  R  P.  KoupeH. 
is  of  fecial  interest  as  reraeseotip^  a  part  of 
Oortemo'a  fresoo-paintinss  m  the  Onpi^  of  the 
Chordi  of  San  Giovanm  at  P)uma,junted  be- 
tween the  years  15S1  and  1624.  IliednviDir 
No.  112,  lent  by  Mr.  F,  "W.  Burton,  is  certsinly 
one  of  uu  most  important  of  those  which  he&r 
the  name  of  Correg^o.     It  ia  described  in  tiie 
catalogue  as  "  three  studies  in  red  chtilb,  [or  a 
draped  figure  of  a  man."   We  prefer,  homrer,  t 
see  in  it  the  figure  of  Christ  seated  on  cloodj.  the 
left  hand  extended  and  holding  a  crown,  ^> 
consider  it  as  a  preliminary  study  for  m  Wc« 
fresco  executed  by  Ooire^rio  in  the  year  l^liio 
the  apse  of  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni,  reprewnt- 
inff  Okrist  crowning  the  Virg^nl  Of  the  original 
only  three  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  of 
which  one  is  preserved  in  the  library  at  Panns,  ana 
two  others  are  in  London,  at  Dudley  Hoofe. 
In   the   drawing  No.  Ill,    lent  hj  Gbnst 
Church,  and  described  as  "  tite  Virgin  and  Child. 
St.  Catherine  and  an  Angel,"  we  recognise  &  verr 
exact  copy  of  Cmreggio^  finest  picture  in  tk* 
Pinaeoteca  at  Parma,  called  Jl  Oiono,  painted  is 
1523.     The  female   saint  adoring  the  Infunt 
Christ  is  St  Magdalen  and  not  St  Cathenii<^. 
The  head  of  an  old  man  (No.  116)  is  most  probsbl? 
a  sketch  for  the  figure  of  St.  Jerome  BtandiD: 
to  the  left  in  the  same  picture.   The  diawing:  "f 
three  Amorini  (No.  120),lent  by  Mr.  R.  S.  HolM, 
poaaesses  a  peculiar  charm  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  ita  execution  in  di^rent  chalks.  ThfT 
are  studies  for  the  frescoes  in  San  Giovanni ;  wl* 
Noe.  117  and  118,  lent  by  the  Barl  of  Warwjrt 
and  by  Mr.  J.  Knowles,  refer  to  tiie  fisMoes  in  the 
catiiedral  of  Parma,  as  rightiy  atated  in  the  atB- 
logue. 

The  collection  of  dravrings  by  I^J! 
masters  is  distinguished  by  its  nest  varie^.  ^"^ 
most  important  are  those  done  between  the  jmb 
1460  and  1610.  The  oarlior  ones  are  not  bo  »  ^ 
fiictory,  and  we  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  t» 
attributions  assigned  to  them.  For  instsnc^  ue 
fidl-length  fignn  of  Christ  (No.  IS),  and  the  rto^/ 
of  a  man  M»f  horae  (No.  894),  both  lent  by  Chnst 
Ohnich,  attributed  to  Oimaboe,  the  ins^' " 
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oeaijni  of  all  the  extremities  beinr  ia  too  great  a 
contrast  with  the  skill  and  care  which  this  artist 
bestowed  on  these  points,  and  in  which  be  even 
fiorpMBed  Giotto.   Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
drawing  No.  25,  lent  by  Ohrist  Church,  repro- 
Mintitig  three  draped  figures,  is  in  &r  too  de- 
TelopM  a  at^le  to  he  the  work  of  so  clumsy  an 
artist  as  Ma^ritone  d'Ajwzo,  whose  real  ca^ 
bilitieB  are  wdl  shown  in  hia  s^ed  picture  (quite 
di^rentfiramthia  drawii^)  at  the  National  Galleiy. 
Frm  AngeIico*s  pen-drawing  of  the  prophet  David, 
loit  by  Mr.  J.  Malcolm  (No.  416),  would  ce> 
taiBly  jpre  as  no  small  idea  of  the  great  artistic 
skin  of   the  older  Florentine   masters.  The 
drawings  attrilmted  to  Miuaccio  (died  1429) 
Ittve,  on  the  whole,  too  modem  a  look.   One  of 
them,  a  draped  %uTe  holding  an  open  hook  (No, 
ieat  hy  Christ  Church,  is  ugned  Pietro  (per< 
tipa  the  painter's  name),  and  inscribed  with  the 
^tm  1426  and  1^,  a  dicnmstanoe  in  itself 
taough  to  exclude  any  idea  of  Masactno's  aatlior- 
■bip.     BotticelU's  tuawing  of  a  nngle  draped 
£gare,  lent  by  Christ  Church,  and  inscribed  'AXi<r- 
aa»9pi>  BorrwrXX^,  appears  to  come  from  the 
collection  of  a  humanist.   The  head  of  a  youth 
<Jio.  81),  lent  by  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  is  certainly 
the  best  spedmen  here  exhibited  by  Bottic^'s 
htad.   Ulupioo  Lippi's  dtetch  (No.  44)  called  a 
l^fead  t^tAe  Saintt,  lent  by  Mr.  William  Bosriell, 
is  aprepumtory  stndy  for  his  picture  in  theBadia 
at  fiorence,  lepresentiiuf  The  Inspiration  of  St. 
Btnardf  painted  in  14w.   In  the  drawing  the 
•tint  is  seen  aittinff  near  a  desk,  engaged  In 
viithig    his   liomify ;   the    Virgin  adrancee 
towsw   liim  Buroimded  by  angels  ;    on  the 
right  kneels  the  donor.     We  find  this  arldst  still 
more  under  the  influence  of  his  master  Botticelli 
in  the  two  sketches  No,  69,  a  group  of  standing 
fijwee,  and  No.  70,  Tha  Adoration  of  the  Moffi, 
both  lent  by  Mr.  W.  Russell.   Not  less  interests 
in;;  is  the  youthful  figure  of  David  with  the  head 
oC  Goliath  (No.  72),  lent  by  Christ  Church,  in 
«\uch  TiUppino  (b.  1460)  has  copied  the  bronze 
itataetta  aseonted  by  Andrea  del  Verrocohio  in 
the  jeac        and  preaerred  In  the  Bawello  at 
FlonoeeL  iSk{ipiiu>  a  dxawisg  eonfiims  UgoUno 
Veriao's  awartion : — 

*  Ste  tAi.  Lynppe,  eat  Toseus  Vamodiiiis  impar, 
A  QBo  queqnid  babent  pietorea  finte  biberunt.'' 

It  may  here  be  mentaoned,  that  two  copies  in  tam^ 
cotts  of  this  ststoatte  from  the  studio  of  Delia 
BobUsam  now  in  the  South  Kmwngton  Moaeum. 
Vcfxocehio's  inflnmoe  aa  lionardo  is  to  be  lecor- 
niasd  in  the  atody  of  dn^en^  (No.  90)  Imt  by 
Chtiat  Ohmch.  Examplea  of  the  lattei'a  akill  in 
giving  a  fcif^  and  noole  ezpreauon  to  figures, 
altboDgfa  hamly  sketched,  are  seen  in  the  two 
sheets  of  studies  (Noa.  396  and  S97)  lent  by  Mr. 
J.  Malcolm.  Among  the  drawings  attributed  to 
Lionardo  of  which  the  authorship  is  somewhat 
questionable  ia  a  study  o(  &  bead,  seen  in  iront 
VXo.  92),  lent  by  Christ  ChurcJi,  which  very 
much  reeembtes  Luinrs  Vanity  now  in  the  Sciarra 
Palace  at  Home.  It  has  the  inscription  L  hobtts  . 
(The  Garden).  This  compodtiou  of  Luini's  has 
been  copied  with  numberless  variations  by  the 
Milaseae  school — as,  for  instance,  in  Mr.  Granam's 
{neture  now  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  we 
ses  the  asme  fbmala  &iire,  surrounded  foliage, 
and  the  maaniog  of  woieh  may  become  intelligiUe 
by  connaiing  it  with  the  drawing  before  us. 

Of  toe  drawing  by  Michelangelo  the  laige  car- 
toonibr  a  symbolic  repesentation  of  Charity  (No. 
400,  lent  by  Sbdcolm)  is  oertunly  the  most 
important,  and  has  evidently  been  executed  at  the 
artufa  latest  period.  It  comes  firom  the  Oasa 
Buooanoti  at  Florence,  as  stated  in  the  eatalt^e 
of  the  Malcolm  collection  (p.  33),  but  its  history 
can  be  traced  atill  further  back,  by  a  reference  to 
theinrentorrfoundinWfiin  the  Roman  Archivio 
di  Stato  of  the  eSeeta  of  Hicbelangel^  taken  after 
hia  death  by  the  Roman  judges.  It  is  headed 
*'  Property  aiid  money  of  the  late  Meaeer  Michel* 
angelo  Bonarroti.  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 
8aMv  19tk  JWbnuiy  IfiSl.**  AU.  the  woito 


of  art  registered  in  this  document  were  thought 
until  now  to  be  lost,  but  the  description  of  one  of 
them — "A  second  large  cartoon,  on  which  are 
drawn  and  executed  three  large  figures  and 
putti" — corresponds  exactly  vrith  the  cartoon  be- 
fore us,  and  we  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  the 
earliest  record  we  possess  of  this  most  important 
work  of  art.  There  ia  no  donbt  about  its  lUTin^ 
been  brought  to  Florence  to  the  Oasa  Boonanoti, 
as  we  are  farther  informed  that  Idonaido  Buonar- 
roti, fifichelangelo's  nephew,  sttcoeeded  in  Ining- 
ing  his  inheritance  safely  to  FlorenccL  althou^ 
with  great  difficulty,  llie  name  of  AUohelangelo 
is  given  to  another  drawing,  representing  a  part 
of  the  culing  of  the  Sistine  Ohapel  (No.  493),  lent 
by  Mr.  W.  Hussell.    As  the  subject  is  the 

firophet  Jonas,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  two 
unettes  on  each  side  sketches  for  those  composl- 
tions  with  which  Michelangelo  had  originally  deco- 
rated the  ceiling  of  tJie  Sistme  Chapel,  but  which  he 
thirty  years  afterwards  destroyed,  in  order  to  r&- 
place  them  by  his  fieeco  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
But,  to  our  surprise^  we  find  instead  in  one  of 
the  lunettes  the  ^swing  of  a  group  of  angels  bear- 
ing the  cross,  which  is  a  part  of  this  later  com- 
podtion ;  a  striUng  anachrpoism  which  makes  it 
clear  that  this  dnivring,  altho^h  very  cleverly 
done,  cannot  be  genuine.  The  Jxo/y  Jmn%  (No. 
496)  lent  by  Bfr.  R.  P.  Roupell,  and  also  attri- 
buted to  Michelangelo,  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  MarceUo  Venosti's  picture  at  Lonsdowne 
House, 

Perngino,  the  master  of  Raphael^  is  represented 
by  sevcunl  good  drawings.  There  is  also  one,  The 
B^tiixn  of  Chriat  (No.  410),  lent  by  Christ 
Church,  and  vaguely  attributed  to  the  "  Umbrian 
school,"  which  is  the  work  of  the  Umbrian  artist 
Timoteo  della  Vite.  This  uiast  deserves  special 
notice  because  it  was'  under  his  influence  that 
Raphael  painted  one  of  his  earliest  works,  The 
Dream  of  the  Knight,,  in  the  National  OaUery,  a 
picture  which  has  certainly  nothing  in  common 
with  Penu;ino. 

Some  of  the  drawings  by  Raphael  merit  atten- 
tion on  aeeonnt  of  the  dellcB^  of  thur  ezeention. 
For  imtance,  the  study  fbr  a  pwtion  of  a  design 
for  one  of  Fintoricehio^  frescoes  in  the  Librwia 
of  the  Oathednd  of  Siena  (No.  635),  lent  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Robinson^  and  the  two  sketches  of  the 
Madonna  and  Quid  toitk  St.  John  (No.  534),  lent 
hj  Christ  Church,  which  ought  to  be  compared 
with  tiie  replica  now  at'the  Royal  Academy. 

The  dmvring  representing  Orpheue  (No.  626), 
lent  by  Mrs.  Childe,  and  attributed  to  the  school 
of  Raphael,  has  some  importance  &om  an  archaeo- 
logical point  of  view,  as  it  reproduces  the  Septi- 
zonium  Severi,  a  clasdcal  monument  at  Rome 
long  since  destroyed.  Another  drawing  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Giuliano  da  San  Qallo's  eketch-book  in 
the  libraij  of  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome ;  and 
in  the  Fnnt  Room  of  the  British  Museum  tiiere  is 
a  third,  which  is,  perhaps^  the  latest  reminiscence 
of  that  noble  bnildinff,  signed  by  Jan  Brueghel, 
and  dated  Norember,  ISQi. 

The  most  remarkable  specdmens  of  drawings 
by  later  Italian  masters  are  the  Bacchu*  (No, 
644),  and  a  half-Ieogth  figure  of  a  woman  in 
armour  (No.  624),  both  lent  by  J.  Enowles. 
The  latter  is  an  ear^  work,  recalling  St  Geo^ 
in  0<»n«io's  Madonna  di  Sm  CKorgio.  The 
Baechanalum  Scene  (No.  646),  lent  by  llr.  J. 
fifalcolm,  and  attributed  to  Baldaasare  Peruzsi, 
is  a  study  for  Garo&lo's  large  inctnre  of  the 
Wedding  ofSaoiAm  md  Ariadne  m  the  Dresden 
Galtory.  J.  Paul  Riohxul 


«RB  omiUK  DOVKtU  ABOKilOIOaaiK 

IMHTIXIIXI. 

Thb  meeting  of  Jaamrr  10  was  addressed  by 
Dr.  von  Duhn,  who  exhibited  to  the  audience  a 
coin  of  Pandosia,  and  announced  the  discovery  of 
a  numismatic  treasure  in  the  course  of  the  execu- 
ition  of  the  works  for  iJ^e  .Oalabdan  Railway.  It 
•  i^peaxa that  this  Amnas  hMnot  baea  jmsiatA, 


in  its  integrity,  since  many  coins  belonging  to  it 
have  been  sold  to  the  antiquaries  of  Naplea  and 
Rome.  It  consisted  of  sUver  coins  of  Syharis, 
Crotona,  and  other  dties  of  Magna  Qnteda. 

Br.  Ton  Duhn  took  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press hia  opinion    upon   two  fragments  of  a 
Das-relief,  of  workmanship  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
RondaninL    It  has  alraady  been  described  by 
Guattani  and  others,  but  the  speaker  did  not  con- 
sider the  explanations  hitherto  given  of  it  correct. 
It  represents  on  one  part  a  figure  with  a  long 
beard  surrotmded  by  reeds,  in  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recognise  the  personification  of  a  river. 
The  figure  holds  a  cup  in  which  is  isceiTed  the 
water  that  falls  copiously  from  an  urn  placed 
on  the  sninmit  of  a  rock,  from  a  cleft  in  which 
issues  a  lai:^  serpent.   The  ruins  of  some  build- 
ings are  visible  above.   Ou  the  other  fragment  is 
the  figure  of  a  woman  in  a  boat.  Guattani  believed 
that  in  these  fragments  we  may  trace  the  traditions 
of  the  destruction  of  Amyclae,  near  the  Sinus  Amy- 
clanus,  not  &r  from  Terracina,  in  Latium,  which 
city  was  destroyed  by  serpents.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  based  principally  upon  the  ruined  build- 
ings seen  above  the  rock,  and  this  part  of  the 
marble  is  not  ancient,  but  has  been  added  by  a 
modem  restoration.   Von  Duhn  thinks,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  explanation  of  this  marble 
is   furnished  by  the  Antonine  medals.  He 
showed  the  recentiy  published  volume  of  Frdhner 
which  eotttdns  an  Ulnatration  of  the  medal  re- 
presenting the  Brrival  of  the  sacred  serpent 
at  the  shrine  of  Aesculapius,  in  tiie  Imola 
Tiberina,  and  concluded  tluit  the  marble  must 
have  belonged  to  a  place  in  cIms  proximity  to  the 
temple,  if  not  to  the  temple  itself,  which  appears 
to  nave  been  restored  under  the  Antoninea.  But 
the  fountain  represented  ou  the  bas-relief  not  only 
reminded  him  of  the  belief  in  the  miraculous 
water  of  the  temple,  but  led  him  to  seek  for  its 
site  in  the  wf^  miich  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  Insula  Tiberina. 
This  well,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  relics  of 
many  martyrs,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  time 
of  Otho  III.     Von  Duhn  also   quoted  the 
opinion  of  Nissen  —  namely,  that  the  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  K)unded  on  Decem- 
ber 31 :  that  is  to  say,  on  the  eve  of  the  feast 
of  Aesculapius ;  and  henoe  ha  drew  the  infer- 
ence that  the  modem  edifice  occupies  the  exact 
ute  of  the  remuna  of  the  ancient  Kigan  temple. 
Oommend&tore  de*  Bo^  however,  believed  that 
some  further  study  was  neoeasary  before  acceptang 
this  conclusion,  because  too  long  a  time  had  passed 
between  the  moment  when  the  temple  of  Aescu- 
lapius was  closed  and  that  at  which  Von  Duhn 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  He 
showed  that  the  legend  visible  upon  the  well  ia 
the  repetition  of  a  well-known  verse  attributed  to 
St  Jerome,  a  verse  which  he  might  indeed  have 
read  on  a  XenodocMum  discovered  at  Porto  by 
Prince  Torlonia.  He  spoke  of  the  close  connexion 
eristing  between  the  Insula  Tiberina  and  the 
bishops  of  Porto,  who,  when  obliged  to  abandon 
that  place,  tran»)orted  the  relics  of  the  saints  into 
the  island;  and  he  thought  it  not  improbable 
that,  in  times  antarior  to  this  migration,  a  public 
at  priTate  Ohristua  O^kia.  under  the  patEonags 
of  the  Uahops,  ensted  in  the  same  idaod.  Ad- 
mitting the  exiatenoe  of  this  O^pmb— the  memo- 
randa on  which  he  would  have  leooided  with 
preosion  had  he  known  that  this  subject  would 
have  come  under  discussion — there  vras  still  want- 
ing that  continuity  in  the  consecration  of  the  place 
by  which  Von  Duhn  was  led  to  see  the  trans- 
formation of  the  foontsin  of  Aesculapius  into  the 
miraculous  Christian  weU.   In  other  lespeota,  tiie 
observations  of  thiu  ^ oung  German  archaeologist, 
who  has  already  gained  high  opinions  by  his 
diligent  scientific  researches,  met  with  great  com- 
mendation. 

Oommendatore  de'  Road  afterwards  entered 
;  mto  a  disousdon  of  the  moaumental  renuuns  of 
.du  Abbey  ol  rFaiMtfUlOi-  ia.Umbciik.  .  Two 
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yetn  uo  he  exhibited  a  Btone  wluch  he  had 
oheerred  in  that  place,  and  which  furnished  him 
with  loaterial  for  a  discosmon  of  the  sacred  trea- 
saree  of  churches.  He  sow  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tba  other  stones  to  be  eeen  there,  which  in 
part  ma^  be  looked  upon  as  orinnallj  belonging 
to  the  site,  and  in  part  must  hare  Men  transported 
thither  at  the  bnilding  of  the  abbey.  He  then 
MKilra  of  the  care  exercised  by  the  illastrious 
Baron  di  Ancaiani — ^wbo  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing— in  the  preservation  of  this  ancient  bnilding 
and  in  the  discoverr  of  Italo-Byzantine  paint- 
ings with  which  its  walls  are  decorated;  md 
concluded  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
Abbey  of  Ferentillo  should  be  pkced  under  the 
charge  of  that  branch  of  the  admioistralaon  pre- 
nding  over  antiquities,  and  should  be  deelarra  a 
national  monument  containing  memorials  import- 
ant to  history  and  art 

In  oondoBion,  Frof.  Hellng  brought  forward  a 
bronze  mirror,  on  which  was  a  reUef  identical 
with  the  eompoBition  on  the  cup  of  the  Hegulini- 
Oalasri  tomb.  He  stated  that  it  was  bought 
from  a  peasant,  who  was  ingenuoos  enough  to 
say  that  it  came  from  OuMno.  In  ts^t,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  recognise  it  as  one  of 
those  falsiScations  which  are  dail^  produced  by  a 
mann&ctory  of  forgeries  at  Gobbio.  He  spoke  a 
few  words  on  the  injury  caused  by  this  disgrace- 
fol  trade ;  and,  the  hour  being  late,  put  off  till 
the  next  meeting  the  diacuBrion  of  some  other 
modem  &laficationB. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCSAEOtOQY. 

"Wb  hear  that  Hessrs.  Aguew  propoae  to  pub- 
lish before  long  an  important  etening  Mr. 
S^monr  Hadeo. 

Wb  have  little  donbt  that  the  best  portrait  ever 
painted  of  Stanley,  the  explorer — the  secular  mis- 
nonarr  of  enterprieing  journalism — is  that  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  G.  P.  Healy,  to  whom  the  public 
owee  alieady  so  many  records  of  famous  men. 
Considering  Mr.  Healy's  Stanley  as  one  of  the 
most  Buccessful  and  vivid  of  all  his  portraits,  we 
are  pleased  to  know  that  its  reproduction — its 
popolarisation,  so  to  say — by  the  means  of  en- 
graving has  beeu  entrusted  to  so  ready  and 
Tersatile  and  accurate  an  artist  as  M.  T.  de  Mare, 
whose  really  brilliant  and  solid  rendering  of  M. 
Schenck's  X'^^onu — justly  the  sensational  success 
of  the  Paris  Salon — we  some  time  ago  had  occa- 
sion to  comment  uprai.  This  reprodoction  of  the 
striking  pictnre  of  Henry  Stanley  will  be  iseaed 
by  the  British  and  Forogn  Artuta'  Aasodation, 
tad.  were  its  merits  as  work  in  Uaek-and-white 
much  less  than  we  expect  them  to  prove,  the 
popularity  of  the  production  would  yet  be  secure. 

A  WBBX  or  two  since  we  drew  attention  to  the 
perfection  of  the  prints  by  photogravure  lately 
issued  hj  Hessn.  Gou^  and  Co.,  eapedally  A.  de 
Nenville  a  Z«  Sourgetf  an  incident  of  the  war, 
and  M.  Courant's  fiviermen  running  their  boats 
ashore  before  the  gale,  called  Avant  U  Oram.  We 
would  now  direct  attention  to  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  art.  Nearly  a  century  ago  fi^at 
efforts  were  made  to  pnnt  in  coloors  the  little 
finished  plates  by  Baxtolozsd.  and  others,  as  well 
as  mezzotint  portraits  of  a  larger  size.  This 
printing  in  colours  was  never  quite  successful,  the 
nature  of  the  chalk  style  or  of  the  mezzotint  style 
of  engraving  preventing  the  success  afterwards 
attained  by  cnromolithography.  Photogravure, 
however,  as  exhibited  by  new  prints  to  oe  seen 
at  Bedford  dtreet,  has  prov^  itself  capable 
of  carrying  colour-printing,  by  a  single  impree- 
sion  from  the  plate,  to  a  perfection  that 
distances  the  finest  chromoUthpgraph.  The  printer, 
instead  of  having  only  the  usual  one  ink,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  palette  of  all  the  colours  and  tints 
required,  and  he  applies  these  to  the  plate  by  small 
penciis  and  stumps,  and  the  impr^ion,  being  then 
taken  at  once,  produces  a  purity  and  brightness  of 
colour  with  wnich  the  chromolithograph  passed 


through  the  pren  ten  times  perhaps  cannot 
compete. 

Wx  hear  that  Blanehard  Jerrold's  Z4fa  <tf 
George  Cmikthank,  which  has  been  expected  few 
some  time  by  those  Intezested  in  that  airtist's 
career,  is  lik^  to  make  its  first  appearance  in  a 
court  of  law,  mstead  of  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  author  finished  his  biography  last  spring,  the 
printing,  drawings,  have  all  been  executed, 
and  the  work  is,  wa  are  infonned,  quite  ready  for 
publication. 

Doge  of  A$au$  is  the  title  of  dx  rather  clever 
drawings  by  W.  J.  Allen,  reproduced  in  large  size 
by  phot(^;raphy.  They  repreerat  doga  of  various 
breeds  and  expressiona,  which  are  supposed  to 
resemble  in  their  types  the  different  characters 
met  with  in  a  court  of  jnstice.  Thus  we  have  the 
judge,  the  juryman,  the  policeman,  the  prisoner, 
Ac,  dl  dreuea  in  so  much  of  costume  as  to  give 
them  a  human  aspect  and  heighten  the  likeness  to 
the  persons  caricatured.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

Wb  have  received  the  fourth  part  of  Woltmann's 
Geachichte  dot  Malerei.  This  completes  the 
History  of  Piunting  in  the  SLiddle  Ages,  and 
finishes  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  which  is 
progressing  much  more  rapidly  than  is  usual  with 
these  exhaustive  German  publications. 

Iir  the  last  number  of  the  Kttnet-C^ronik  a 
comparison  is  made  between  the  art-budgets  of 
EVance  and  England  for  the  present  year,  and  it  la 
shown  that  uthough  the  French  Government 
grants  aid  to  a  much  larger  number  of  art-institu- 
tions, museums,  public  buildings,  manufactures, 
&c.,  the  total  sum  voted  for  the  present  year  was 
1ms  by  about  three  million  Irenes  than  that 
allowed  by  England,  which  only  supports  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  ^tish  Museum, 
National  Ganeir,  Portrait  Gallery,  and  the 
Musenms  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublm.  This  is 
noteworthy,  for  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  State 
aid  granted  to  art  in  France  is  much  larger  than 
in  mgland,  and  so  it  is,  but  it  certainly,  according 
to  theee  bnd^ts,  does  not  coat  so  much.  The 
Kunst-  Chromk  proposes  to  compare  also  the 
budgets  of  other  oountsiMye^eeially  Germany  and 
Austria.  Hus  will  be  iiwtmctiTe. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  a 
number  of  projects  have  been  put  forth  for  the 
utilitatum  of  uie  gnind  Pavilion  erected  by  the 
Oity  of  Paris  in  the  enclosnre  of  tiie  Ohamp-de- 
Mars.  It  has  been  suggested  to  transpose  this 
building  bodily  to  a  position  near  at  hand,  but 
this,  which  would  seem  the  best  arrangement  in 
some  respects,  is  impracticable  in  others.  Another 
proposition  is  to  reconstruct  it  on  the  site  of  the 
Tuileries,  pulling  down  the  o)A.  ruins  and  setting 
up  the  new  Pavilion  in  their  place,  so  that  it 
might  be  utilised  as  a  museum  or  in  some  umilar 
way.  So  diverse,  indeed,  have  been  the  plans 
suggested  that  a  commission  has  beeu  appointed 
by  the  municipality  to  examine  them  and  to 
report  which  seems  most  desiraUe,  Bleanwhile, 
the  Pavilion  remuns  in  its  place. 

A  MOVXiCEirt  is  bwng  made  by  the  artists  of 
Belgium  at  the  present  time,  with  M.  Arthur 
Stevens  at  thnr  head,  for  the  purpoee  of  creating 
what  may  be  called  a  Natioind  Academy,  with 
the  same  powers  and  functions  as  our  Boyal 
Academy,  but  aided  by  the  State.  M.  0. 
Lemonnier,  writing  on  the  subject  in  the  Chro- 
niqve  de$  Ari»,  says :  "  The  sodety  would  be 
founded  with  the  view  of  supplementing  the 
action  of  the  State,  which  cannot  be  so  peraonal 
and  thorough  as  the  cdlective  action  of  a  sodety 
chiefly  composed  of  artists."  The  aodety  would 
leave  to  the  State  the  conduct  of  all  large  public 
works,  but  derires  that  a  part  of  the  bnd^t 
should  be  placed  at  its  disposal,  and  permission 
granted  it  to  organise  exhibitions  and  com- 
petitions; to  ^ve  prizes;  to  buy  for  the 
museums ;  and  -  m  all  cases  to  act  as  the  in- 
termediary between  the  artist  and  the  public.  By 


this  arran^«nent  it  hopes  to  devdop  a  greHti.T 
artistic  activity  among  artists  of  talent,  and  at  tfati 
same  time  to  eliminate  that  conventi<»ial  mediocrity 
which  official  exhibitions  tend  so  mnch  to  fo<-tc>r. 
The  project  is,  of  course,  only  in  embryo.  There 
is  but  littie  chance  of  carrying  it  out  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  commercial  depression,  but  wben 
trade  revives  it  is  believed  that  a  number  of  in- 
Suential  business  men  will  lend  the  scheme  their 
support.  A  great  many,  indeed,  have  already  pro- 
mised it ;  and  then,  if  the  Government  be  fiivourable, 
there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  Belgian 
Academy  will  be  founded. 

Thb  firet  instalment  of  a  work  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Finland  art  is  about  to  appear  j  its 
title  is  J^ennm  J//tu6-a/<i.-  Fin»k  Of-nafiirnftAj  and 
its  editor  is  the  architect  J.  Ahrenbei^. 

M.  Gahbbtta  seems  a  &vourite  subject  of 
sculpture  just  now.  M.  Pr^ault,  the  sculptor 
whose  death  we  recorded  a  week  or  two  ago,  Iwd 
just  finished  a  medallion  of  him,  and  the  Figaro 
states  that  both  M.  Herdti  and  M.  AXmA  bullet 
are  engaged  upon  busts  for  the  next  Salon. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  tiie  Direzione 
Generale  dei  Musei  e  dsgU  Scavi,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  S^or  Fiorelli,  the  first  volume  of  the 
DocunumUxnedUiper  Btrmre  aUattoria  dei  tnuati 
(T  Itnlia  has  been  published.   It  ocmtains  the  izk- 
ventory  of  the  antiquities  in  the  poososwon  of 
Oardinal  Pietro  Barbo,  at  the  FakzKi  di  S.  ftfareo, 
in  14S7,  before  he  became  Pontiff  and  took  tlie 
name  of  Paul  II.   This  is  followed  by  the  inven- 
tory of  the  monuments  bsloi^ng  to  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese,  dated  January  1, 1563.  Then 
comes  the  catalogue  of  the  marbles  in  the  galJeij 
of  the  Duke  of  Sav^  in  1008,  and  that  of  the 
cabinet  of  Jaeopo  Franoesco  Arpino,  pbyracian 
to  the  Prince  of  Oarignano,  who  di^  in  16^. 
Afterwards  follow  the  catalogue  of  the  Mu9et> 
Mastrilli,  existing  in  Naples  in  1763 ;  tbe  general 
inventory  of  the  antiquities  of  Naples  in  179G 
(excepting  the  Museums  of  Portici  and  of  Capo 
di  Monte)  ;  the  catalogue  of  the  musetim  of  Car- 
dinal Stefano  Borgia  di  Yeltetri,  the  greater  part 
of  which  WAS  transferred  to  the  Museum  of 
Naples  in  1814 ;  and,  finally,  tbe  inventory  of  the 
museum  of  the  University  of  Turin.   This  most 
important  work  vriU  be  cdntinued  by  other  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  history  of  discoveries  sad  on 
the  study  of  ancient  topography. 

Thb  punter  EmI  t<hi  Hloty  is  fsr  advanced 
with  his  great  worii:,  the  deoMiraon  of  the  Guild- 
hall of  Munieh,  and  it  is  expected  that  Easter  will 
see  the  labour  completed.  Hie  frescoes  repreaent 
the  entire  history  of  Munich,  and  contain  portraits 
of  all  the  eminent  men  and  women  who  have  con- 
tributed tovrards  the  mty's  greatness  and  fiune. 

Oir  the  I8th  of  this  month  the  weU-known 
painter  Edward  MeynhMm  died  at  Bwlin  in  hia 
seventy-first  year.  Meyerheim  was  bom  at  Danzig 
in  1808,  where  his  iather  was  a  decorative  painter. 
In  1830  he  came  to  Berlin,  and  entered  the 
Academy.  The  first  of  his  works  that  attracted 
notice  was  a  series  of  views  of  the  old  towns 
of  Brandenburg,  but  his  greatest  succees  was 
in  1836,  with  a  Village  Fet^val  which  now 
belongs  to  the  City  of  Berlin  and  bangs  in  the 
National  Gallery.  From  this  time  forwaM  he  -was 
a  favourite  ^purfi-painter,  who  treated  domestic 
idylls  in  a  German  semi-sentimental,  semi-realistic 
spirit.  His  pictures  are  vrideiy  known  by 
photographs  and  engravings,  and  enjoy  a  wide 
populuity. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
revolutionary  poet  Hoffmann*  von  Falleraleben  in 
his  native  town  of  Fallersleben. 


uirsia 

KB.  CABL  BOSA's  OPESA.— WAentfs  "  BZEITZl." 

LAffT  Monday  Mr.  Carl  Bcsa  commenced  hia 
fourth  London  season  of  Enriish  opera,  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  It  yttiU  M  iem<-nibeied  that 
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Utberto  Mr.  Son  has  giren  his  perfornuuiees  at 
■nailer  thsatnaj  he  firat  took  the  Priacen's,  then 
lha  Lyeeam,  and  last  year  the  Adelphi.  His 
taking  so  much  larfcer  a  field  of  operations  now 
■howa  a  C(ntfida»e  in  his  public  which  we  trust 
raaj  be  fully  justified  by  the  result ;  for  never 
ewtainly  of  ute  years  hu  En^isb  opera  (or,  to 
speak  mora  aoeorately,  opera  in  Eof^liah)  been  pre- 
sented with  sach  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
art,  and  with  such  attention  to  detail,  and  espe- 
dmllT  to  nuembU,  aa  under  Mr.  Rosa's  mannge- 
ment. 

It  WB8  a  bold  at^  to  open  the  season  with  a 
vnrk  vM<di  had  never  yet  been  heard  in  this 
enmtzy,  especially  with  such  a  work  as  Wagner's 
fast  pablis&ed  opera ;  ^et  the  appearance  of  the 
konn  on  the  opening  oight  aeemed  to  prove  that 
no  error  of  judgment  hacL  been  committed.  How 
&r  the  crowded  audience  was  attracted  bya  de^re 
to  boar  the  nnfamUiar  music,  and  how  by 
f^'eaaal  sympathy  with  and  confidence  in  Mr. 
K-m,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  decide. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  house  was  filled  to  the 
roof  by  an  appreciative,  and  often  enthusiastic, 
aadienoe. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  remind  our  readers  that 
mepsi  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  a  representa- 
tive w<nk  of  its  composer.    It  was  written  be- 
tween the  years  1839  and  1841,  and  first  produced 
on  October  10,  1842,  at  Dresden,  the  principal 
farts  being  sung  by  Mdme.  Schroeder-berrient 
and  Herr  l^schatschek.   Wagner  himself  has  in- 
fanned  us  that  the  work  was  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted under  the  influence  of  Spontini  and  the 
Ptzis  Grand  Op^ra  as  represented  by  Auber, 
3feyeibeer»  and  Hal^vy;  and  that  his  desire  in 
vnting  Ua  Ubxetto  was   to  present  a  bril- 
Baat  wuM-m'Khu  and  to  afford  all  possible 
opportunity   for   display  in   concerted  pieces, 
nand  finales,  &c.    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
uiat  with  his  present  views  on  dramatic  music  the 
compoECT  eboim  look  upon  Rienu  as  one  of  the 
■oa  of  bis  youth,  of  which  he  possibly  feels 
ashamed  rather  than  proud. 

Hie  libretto  of  Rimziy  founded  upon  Bnlwer's 
naval,  while  fnm  a  poetical  point  of  view  fitr  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Wagner's  later  works,  is  yet  very 
intoresling  as  showing  how  early  the  writers 
dramatic  instinct  had  developed.  The  situations 
are  excellently  conceived,  and  their  treatment 
shows  a  thoroogh  knowle^e  of  stage  effect.  The 
open  is  in  five  acts,  though  played  in  four  under 
Mr.  Rosa.  The  Engfisfa  translation  has  been  ex- 
tremely well  done  by  Mr.  John  P.  Jackson,  whose 
vodon  of  the  Ffying  DtOt-hman  is  &miliar  to 
our  publie  tlm>nffh  Mr.  Bosa's  praformaneea. 
We  lean  from  ute  tmnsUtor's  prsfiiee  to  the 
Hfaratto  that  the  work  was  originally  intended 
to  fin  two  evenings  in  performance.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  seU^vident  that  ve^  large  cuts 
wen  needed  to  bring  the  opna  within  reason- 
able length.  These  were  made  mostly  either 
by  the  aatbority  of  the  composer  himself,  or  in 
aeeordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  principal 
German  theatres.  Before  entering  into  any  cnti- 
dim  of  either  the  music  or  its  rendering,  it  will 
be  advisaUe  to  give  a  Ivief  outline  of  the 
libretto. 

The  first  act  passes  in  the  Piazza  of  San  Gio- 
vanni di  lateranOfOn  one  side  of  which  is  Bienzi's 
iuoae.  Oruni,  a  Roman  noble,  attempts  the  ab- 
daction  of  Irene,  Rienzi's  aiater,  but  is  latflrruptad 
V  the  anieaiince  of  Oolonna,  anothw  noU^an, 
between  whom  and  Chsini  a  deadly  feud  exists. 
AdriaDO,  the  son  of  old  Cdonna,  ia  in  love  with 
bmm,  ajDd  nscnes  her  from  Orsini.  A  fight 
oNMa  between  the  retain«ra  of  the  two  nobles, 
vhich  the  I^ipal  legate  Raimondo,  who  now  comes 
<m  the  ati^^,  in  vun  endeavours  to  quell.  Rienzi 
mMn,  and  his  infiueoce  temporarily  ends  the 
dupate.'He  upbraids  the  nobles  forth^  lawless- 
Bsw  aad  tyranny,  and  resolves  to  give  the  signal 
a  risiiKr  of  the  popuhce  against  their  op- 
jnmit.  Raimondo  promises  him  the  support  of 
Cbutb the  signal  ts  giren ;  ^ensi  is  hailed 


by  the  people  as  thqir  Tribune  and  leader ;  and 
thev  go  forui  to  the  battle. 

The  scene  of  the  second  act  is  a  Hall  in  the 
Capitol,  Messengers  of  peace  enter,  announcing 
that  peace  reigns  over  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
The  event  is  celebrated  by  a  grand  festival,  in  the 
course  of  which  an  unsnceeesful  attempt  is  made 
by  nobles  to  assasunate  Rienzi.  The  conspirators, 
Ch'sini  and  Oolonna,  are  seized  and  condemned  to 
die;  but,  on  the  intercession  of  Adriano  and 
Irene,  Rienzi  consents  to  pardon  them,  and  in- 
duces the  populace  to  spare  their  lives. 

In  the  third  act  the  cozkseqaenoee  of  Bienzi's 
ill-judf^  demency  am  seen.  The  people  are 
susmcious  of  hit  motives,  and  think  him  in  league 
with  the  nobles,  who  are  making  another  attempt 
to  regun  their  power.  A  battte  ensues  without 
the  walls,  in  which  Orrini  and  Oolonna  are  both 
slain.  Adriano  has  now  become  the  bitter  enemy 
of  Rienzi,  whom  he  looks  upon  aa  the  murderer 
of  his  father.  He  uses  the  powerful  influence  of 
his  family  to  turn  the  Ohurch  agfdnst  the  Tribune, 
and  when  in  the  fourth  act  Rienzi  once  more 
returns  from  battle  victorious,  and  is  about  to 
enter  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  he  is  met  on 
the  steps  by  Raimondo,  who  forbids  him  to  enter, 
and  formally  excommunicates  him  and  all  who 
adhere  to  him.  He  is  deserted  by  all  exciting 
hia  sister  Irene,  who  still  remains  futhfiil.  The 
fifth  act  shows  us  the  catastrophe.  Rienzi  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  Oapitol,  whicn  is  attacked 
an  infuriated  mob,  and  set  on  fire ;  the  Tribune 
and  his  nster  perish  in  the  conflagration. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  and  imper- 
fect outline  that  the  libretto  of  Rienzi  fiirnishes 
ample  opportunities  hot  only  to  composer,  but  to 
scene-punter  and  stage-manager.  It  is,  in  &ct, 
a  grand  »>ectacular  opera,  after  the  manner  of 
those  of  Meyerbeer,  or  the  MaaaniMo  of  Auber. 
The  whole  of  the  second  and  third  acts  and  the 
final  scene  aflbrd  gorgeous  opportunities  for 
theatrical  display;  and  the  interest  of  the  work 
depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  dramatic  nature 
of  the  poem  and  upon  the  ata^  accessories  as 
upon  the  music.  Herein  we  see  a  foreshadowing 
of  Wagner's  late  method  of  procedure. 

The  muMC  itself  is  of  most  une<)ual  merit  Side 
by  side  with  movements  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
passages  of  great  dramatic  power,  we  find  page 
after  page  of  commonplace,  and  even  in  parts  of 
vulgarity.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  second  finale, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and,  on  the  whole, 
one  of  the  finest  potions  of  the  work,  Ibe  whole 
scene  of  the  impending  execution  of  the  nobles, 
with  the  appeal  for  mercy  bv  Adriano  and  Irene, 
is  admirably  treated ;  the  aaagio  in  which  Rienzi 
intercedes  with  the  populace,  commenong  "  Oh 
once  again  let  mercy  sweety"  is  worthy  of  the 
composer  of  TemnhduMr  and  Lohmgrin ;  but  the 
TODcluding  movement,  "  Rienzi,  thine  the  praise," 
the  theme  of  which  is  used  in  the  overture,  does 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  second-rate  I^Vench 
opera ;  and  many  similar  ezamplea  might  be  in- 
stanced from  other  parts  of  the  work.  Among  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  opera  from  a 
merely  musical  point  of  view  are  the  very  drama- 
tic opening  scene  of  the  abduction,  the  chorus  with 
solo  of  the  Messengers  of  Peace  in  the  second 
act,  and  the  finale  of  the  same  act,  above  men- 
tioned, Adriano's  grand  acetut  in  the  third  act, 
and  lUenzi's  prayer  which  opens  the  fifth  act. 
In  many  passuras  of  these  numbers  a  distinct  fore- 
shadowing of  Wagner's  later  melodic  style  may  be 
observed,  while  outer  meoes,stt^  aa  the  duet  in 
the  first  act  between  Adriano  and  Irene,  Boond  like 
extracts  from  some  Italiu  opera.  Thus  the  mnae 
has  a  peculiar  patch-work  charoeter  which  we  miss 
altogether  in  the  oompoeer*a  subsequent  works. 
The  instrumentation,  in  s^te  of  an  ooeanonal 
tendency  to  excessive  noise,  ahowe  a  master-hand, 
being  rich,  varied,  and  sonorous. 

The  perform ance  on  Monday  night  by  no  means 
fell  short  of  the  excellence  which  Mr.  Rosa  has 
accustomed  us  to  expect  under  his  direction.  Its 
strong  ptoat  ww  its  nnifonnly  good  ensemMs. 


The  very  difficult  and  tryiiw  part  of  Rienzi  was 
admirably  sung  and  acted  by  Mr,  Josef^  MaaeL 
The  music  requires  in  parte  a  more  powerful 
voice  than  this  gentleman  possesses;  but  there 
are  very  few  temors  possessed  of  the  requisite 
physique  to  do  full  justice  to  Wagner's  demandi^ 
and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  Mr.  Maas  satisfied 
all  requirements;  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  name 
any  member  of  Mr.  Bosa's  oompany  who  would 
have  been  equally  fitted  for  the  part  Aa  Adriano 
Mdme.  Van&ni  made  a  great  aneceai.  It  cer- 
tainly aeenu  an  arUstie  mistake  to  write  the 
monc  of  the  gallant  son  of  Oolonna  for  a 
soprano  voice,  as  Wagner  has  done  in  this  work ; 
but  the  lady  gave  an  excellent  rendering  of  the 
muuc,  her  grand  tcena  in  the  third  act  being  espe- 
cially successful.  Mdme.  H^ltee  Orosmond  was  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  representative  of  Irene ; 
while  the  smaUer  parts  of  Stefano  Oolonna  (Mr. 
Georve  Olmi),  Orsini  (Mr.  Walter  Bolton),  Rai- 
moa£>  (Mr.  Hemy  Pope),  Baroncelli  (Mr.  Cad- 
walader),  Cecco  del  Vecchio  (Mr.  SnazeUe),  and 
Herald  (Mr.  Muller),  were  all  efficiently  filled. 
We  have  left  for  separate  mention  the  Messenger 
of  Peace  of  Miss  Georgina  Boms,  a  young  lady 
whom  we  heard  in  small  parts  with  much  plea- 
sure last  season,  and  who  bv  her  charming  nng- 
ing  of  her  solo  in  the  second  act  produced  a  most 
&vouzable  impression.  The  chorus,  which  had 
bem  truned  by  Mr.  Smythson,  waa  of  unusual 
ezeeDsnee:  its  ahan  of  the  mnsic  it  both  im- 
portant  and  difficult:  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that 
one  hears  operatic  cnonises  so  well  sung  aa  they 
were  on  Monday  night  The  orchestra  also  waa 
admirable,  while  the  miae-en-echu  idone  was  worth 
a  visit  to  the  theatre  to  see.  The  grand  spectacle 
of  the  Festival  with  the  ballet  in  the  second  act, 
and  the  final  scene  of  the  burning  of  the  Oapitol 
were  magnificent,  and  refiect  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  stage-manager,  Mr.  Gilbert  II.  Betjemann, 
and  the  scene-painter,  Mr.  Hann. 

On  Tuesday  the  Lily  of  KUletnuy  waa  given, 
and  on  Wednesday  Guiraud's  Piccolino  was  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  JSnglaod.  Notice  of 
this  must  be  deferred  till  next  week. 

EsEHBzm  Fbout. 


Mb.  Waddel's  choir  at  Edinburgh  are  to  per- 
form Bruch's  Odyaieut  on  the  3rd  inst,  at  tneir 
first  subscription  concert  for  the  present  season. 

A  ciBCiJK8TA:mi.L  account  has  lately  been 
published  of  the  alleged  finding,  by  Robert  Fraos, 
of  a  large  number  of  manuscript  compodtions 
by  Sebastian  Bach  at  the  Schloaa  Witzthum,  in 
Saxony.  Robert  Franz,  having  been  applied  to 
for  information,  replies  that  there  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  the  report,  and  that  the  whole  matter 
is  pure  invention. 

Wb  have  received  from  Messrs.  Rudall,  Oarte 
and  Go.  the  Muskcd  Directory  for  1870.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  names  and  addresses  of  London  and 
country  professors  and  muao-dealera,  the  volume 
gives  a  record  of  the  chief  musical  performancce, 
both  metropolitan  and  provincial,  of  the  past  year ; 
an  obituary,  accompanied  in  most  cases  by  a  short 
biographical  notice ;  and  a  consideraMe  amount  of 
miscellaneous  information.  Among  matters  likely 
to  be  especially  useful  may  be  named  a  summary 
of  recent  le^l  decisions  on  matters  connected  with 
the  profession,  and  a  list  of  new  patents  applied 
for  and  granted  for  murical  instruments. 

Thb  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  of  American 
musical  papers,  Dwigh^M  Joumal  of  Mutic,  has 
just  passed  into  new  hands,  being  now  puIdiBhed 
by  Meears.  Houghton,  Oa^od  and  Co.,  of  Boston. 
iii.  John  S.  Bwight  continues  t<>  hold  the  post  of 
editor.  The  first  number  of  the  new  issue  has 
beenforwardedtous;  and,afteracarefal  examina- 
tion of  its  contents,  we  are  able  to  give  it  warm 
commendation,  whether  from  a  literary  or  artistic 
point  of  view.  It  is  evident  that  the  weU-eamed 
reputation  of  the  jonnial  is  likely  to  be  worthil* 
maintunedi 
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nw  pvBzjounon. 

AltUa  (W.  H.  U.  H.),  What  is  your  Ltle  ?  Mission  Ad- 

diCMW,  <sr8vo   (J.  F.  Shaw)  3/0 

Annrtage  (Mn.),  MUIy  MUlor :  a  Tale  of  the  London 

Poor.aq  (Howbr^)  X/0 

Aiu£in  (J.),  IiMturu  on  JBdiprudeuce,  0tlLed.,ST(A.,6ro 

(J.  Hnnar)  as/O 
finddeley  (V.  St.  O.),  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  HorUiumbBr< 

land  :  an  Historical  Tngedy,  cr  8vo  (Hardwicke)  6/0 

Seeant  (W-)  and  J.  lUce,  Uouks  ol  Xbebnua,  ex  8to 

(Gbatto  &  Windoa)  0/0 
Blackburn  (H.),  Old  Uastan  atthe  National  GaDery,  Bvo 

(Chatto  &  Windiu)  1/fl 
Bncklej  (H.  B.),  Law  and  Fraotloe  OQdet  the  Companies 

Acts,  Srd  ed.,  roy  8to  (Sterena  ft  Hajnea)  SI/0 

SookCon  (C.       ?ood  and  Home  Oookerr,  cr  9vo 

(Longmana)  2/0 
Bnrke  (S.  H.),  Historical  Fortnlta  cf  the  Tudor  Urautj, 

■vol.  1.,  8to  (J.  Hodm)  lS/0 

Bnnia  Birthday  Book  of  Poetry  and  Soog,  iq  (BoatlMfte}  a/G 
ChriMian  Itmieer,  vol.  1S78,  cr  8vo 

(Slmpkin,  Uanball  St  Co.)  1/S 

CTttfrt  BeHi,  vol.  1878,  *to  (W.  W.  Gtardner)  7/6 

CburchiU  (0,),  The  Law  of  the  Office  and  Duties  of  the 

&hertfF,8vo  (SteTena  li  Sons)  18/0 

Comer  (C),  Twixt  Will  and  Fate,  cr  8ro  (Bemington)  T/6 

J)lbdlu  (B.),  A  London  Square  and  Its  Inhabitants,  ISmo 

(Beligions  Traot  8oc.)  1/0 
Dod's  Feeragp.  Baronetage,  &o.,I879, 19no..(Whittaker)  10/6 
Xdwwda  (A.  B.),  Poetry  Book  <d  BUer  Poote,  IXmo 

(longouns)  3/6 
SSawaids  (A.  B.),  Poetry  Book  of  Modani  Poets,  12mo 

(Longmans)  S/8 

aUot(ao,MtddleiiMnAi,nL]i-lSiiM.... (T.Blackwood)  6/0 
Englneer'B,  ArchUeofa,  and  Contractor's  Pocket  Book. 

1879,  ISmo   (Lodcwood)  6/0 

?t"ll^<«h  Hen  of  Letters :  Hnme,  by  Prof.  Hnxley,  cr  8vo 

(MaomfUiui)  Z/6 
Spio  of  Hades,  with  17  Dedgns  In  Fhoto-Uenotlnt,  4to 

(a  Kwan  Faol  &  Co.)  33/0 
Vkwoett  (H.>,  Free  Trade  aod  ProtooUoB,  8vo 

(Macmillan)  7/6 
Vom  (W.  W.),  Half-honnr  of  a  Blind  Van's  Holiday,  3nd 

ed.,  S  Tols.,  or  8to  (S.  Low)  34/0 

VIH  (J.  U.),  Oorert-Side  Sketches :  Thou^ts  dn  Hunt- 
log,  crSro  (8.  Low)  10/« 

floral  Wwltl,  VOL  1878,  Bro  (Ghmombddge)  7/6 

TknrarLon:  ttwTaMbinfT of  Flowers, HlBtoricaliLegend- 

■ry,  Aa.  Std  (Bell  &  Sons)  lO/O 

<hietWB  Pmt,  In  Two  Puu,  tCuuUtea     A.  Swanwiok, 

ISmo   (BeU  U  Boas)  3/6 

<(ottechaU  (B.  TOn),  Withered  LeftTes,  8  vols.,  or  Sto 

(Bemlnghm)  31/6 
Orifflths  (Uajor  A.).  The  English  Army :  its  Past  His- 
tory, Present  Oondltkm,  and  Fataro  Prospects,  8to 

(Cassells)  Sl/0 

<hitlirto  (F.),  Pnetioal  Phyilce,  Holeonlur  Physics  and 

SoaudrUuD  (Longnuuu)  1/3 

Ball  ((X  B.),  Caffld'a  Onm^  and  other  Tatos,  cr  8to 

(Bemlngton)  T/6 
WMwiHim  (St.),  Dim  of  Jadgment  and  Yean  of  Peace,  12mo 

(Nlabet)  3/0 

Harris  (B.  U.),  Friends  Only,  1 2mo  (Marcus  Vard)  3/0 

Hlnton  (J.),  Ctieptcia  on  the  Art  of  ThinUng,  and  other 

Asays,  or  8vo  (C.  Kcgan  Faol  &  Co.)  8/6 

BomilOt,  Tol.  tL,  Enlarged  Series,  cr  9vo 

(Slmpkin,  MarsbaU  &  Co.)  T/6 
Irwin  (Anne),  Combe  Flowers :  Poema,  19ma  (Hatohards)  2/6 
-Jenner  (S.),  The  Three  Witnesses :  or,  Soeptkdsm  met  by 

Faot,  or  Sto  (Longmaaa)  6/0 

Last  of  Her  line,  8  vols.,  cr  8vo  (Hurst  ft  BktckeU)  81/6 

Xite  atoti  Jounua,  Tol.  tIU^  4to   (CaaMais)  11/6 

Xookwood's  BuBdei^  and  Ccmtntctor'B  Frloo  Book,  1879, 

ISmo  (LockwoodJ  4/0 

McCarthy  (J.),  Hlsbiry  of  Onr  Own  Times,  vole.  i.  and  li., 

8T0  (Catatto  ft  Windos)  esota  13/0 

.Halan  (O.  H.),  Old  OonuadM :  or,  Bkatohsa  from  Lite  In 

the  British  Amy,  ISmo  (Nlsbet)  S/S 

Marriage  Bonds :  Ohilsttan  Hasd-i  Married  Ufk,  iSmo 

(Ward  ft  Look)  3/0 

lI^(A.M.>,8onnd,or8TO  (Maomillan)  S/S 

Hons  Blrtb^  Book,  n  (Bontledge)  S/S 

Moorlioase(J.),Bxpaota«oaol  ttieCbifst:  b^ngaSeries 

irf  Leotorea,  or  Sro  (Calder)  4/8 

Morgan  (D,  P.),  By  Utile  and  little,  and  otber  Sermons, 

otStd  (Hodder)  8/6 

Hurray  (B.),  Haagl worth  Ooort :  or,  the  Dyneror  Family, 

otStd  (Honlaton)  S/6 

JTmltail  Magmrint,  ToL  1878,  Sro 

(SimpUn,  MaahaU  ft  (Jo.)  IS/0 
O'Meara  (E.),  Frederic  Ozanam,  His  Ut^  and  WoA^  Xnd 

ed..<»8vo  ..   (C.Efl8aikFaiil*(}o.)  7/6 

Our  CHd  HfAOitr,  by  HoblsM  OUlga,  or  Sro 

^  (ArfliUV  iThc*  Office)  3/6 

Obt  Piotm  Booli^  wUta  opwaida  ot  600  mnstrationa,  fol 

(Partridge)  S/0 
FKeootfe  (a.  B.),  Tbe  Speaking  Tek^hone,  Eleotrlo  Idght, 

*C-8to  (Spon)  13/6 

VimtlB  (J.).  HMla  da  Fontoba,  and  otbar  Poema,  Umo 

(Poole)  6/0 

Andk,  T(4.  IxxT.,  Jita  to  Daoonber,  1878, 4to  . . . .  (OSloe)  8/6 
Blobmood  (W.  D.),  (Grammar  OC  Utbogc^hy,  or  8td 

(Wyman)  C/0 

Singwood  (&.},  Prindplei  nt  Baaknqitqr  Law,  with  Ap- 

penAz,  frro   (Stsmns  ft  Hajnas)  11^0 

BogenTo.).  Christtan  Birthday  Book  and  Datty  Monitor, 

mSto.....  .T(FarteUM)  t/O 

BnaeelI(D.),BsDeatlitlMWwNi.tTCla,orSTC(ICarwam  tl/e 
A»tt(.sirW.),PoTarilattIwFm^fiE8TO  OlanoiWac^  4* 
Lesley  (M.).ih.Kln«do««-«»P^^»^^^  ^ 

OWdy)  9/9 

TremA  (R.  0.),  I«atDM  on  Madlsval  CbOMft  mrtnjr,  ad 
ed.,  8vD  (KMnUlHt)  UfO 

Tiolkve  (A.),  An4yafaraaBya)STals.^8m 

(Ohaonan  ft  Hall)  13/0 

Walker  (R.  H.),  Tbe  Fnotioe  on  Blgnlnc  Jndgmasik  In  tlw 
HlghOoortotjBalle^ortro  .^tmuftSon)  4/* 


Waves  of  this  troublesome  World,  Umo 

^BeHgtons  Traot  Bo&)  It 

Webster's  Boyal  Bed  Book,  Un  (Webstw  ft  bddn)  S/0 

Wonders  sad  (^uriosltiea  of  Animal  Life,  ISmo 

(Ward  ft  Lock)  3/6 
YouDg  (A.),  Two  Yoyageaof  the/\iiidorainl87S  and  1876, 

roy  8vo   (Stanftml)  10/6 

Tonng(W'.),  Town  and  (kiuntKy  Manrions  andSnbnrban 
Boom,  toi  .Vrrr?:  (Bpon)  «I/6 


zuLB  or  CKumnm. 

SKKLsr'a  Lm  axd  Tuiss  of  Stebt,  by  G.  Bthachxt  87 
Baddrlkt's  Joiuc  DnsiST,  Dcu  aw  Kosihuiibkb- 

UtSO,  by  B.  W.  OOSSB  89 

BOBffirraiL  on  tkb  Bnnu  TO  tbb  BXmtm,  br 

the  Beva.  W.  Saxday  and  J.  T.  Fowm  ■  .  M 
Batward's  Selbctid  EssATa,  by  W.  Mono  .  .  81 
Enisbt's  BNausB  Lazb  Diantm  as  IsmtPBBnD 

IS  THE  POKUS  or  Wohdswobtb,  ftc,  by  Prof.  E. 

DOWDZK   93 

NlW  HOTILS,            aUSTfiBUBT        .       .       .        .  tt 

OUKUMT  LimATVRB                                    •       »  9t 

Horn  AKD  Hbwb   94 

OBITDART  9fi 

Nona  or  TsAVBt  96 

Maqazibbs  and  BxvQwa  S6 

BBLsenD  BooKfi  97 

OORRKSPON DEUCE 

The  Parmtagt  of  the  Counteu  Qundrada,  by  B.  A. 
Freeman ;  PeiMgniu,  by  W.  J.  StiUman  and 
tbe  Bev.  A.  H,  Sayoe ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Crvtee  and  the 
Sationat  Gallery  Catahgue,  by  P.  W.  Borton  and 
W.  H.  Jamea  Weale ;  The  Elnucatt  Sarcophagut 
fram  Oirvtin  in  the  OritUt  Mtunm,  by  C.  T. 

Kewton  87-101 

AfPOfflTHECiTS  nn  Next  Week  101 

MOSXLEY  OS  TBS  SIBCCTITRE  OW  THE  STTUSTSRIDAX, 

by  Prof.  F.  Mabtik  Ddhcax   lOI 

Webt'h  Xtntsnr  o*  Hauo's  bbbah,  bj  Fnf.  J. 

JOLLT   IDS 

ScBUCE  Notes  (Qeoloot,  Mstzoroloot)      .      .  IDS 

MsEToraB  or  SociBnsa   104 

Haxebton's  Life  of  Tuhner,  by  Frbdk.  WsDiions  lOA 
Thb  Wihter  Bichibitiom  of  tbb  Obostebob  dill- 

UBT,  IV.,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  BlCBTBt  ....  106 

Tbb  Qbrkam  Ihfbbial  Abobabolooical  Ikstitctb  107 

Hons  <nr  An  axd  AnoKAnuMT  .  .  .  ,  108 
Cakl  Boba'b  Opeea  :  WASNER'a  "  BiESzi,"  by  Bbe- 

rkkbb  Pbout   108 

Mtiao  HoTsa,  New  Ft.'BLiCAnova      .     .      .  109-10 


Will  be  ready  in  a  few  dayt,  VOLUME 
XIV.  of  the  AOADEMY,  July  to  December, 
1878,  hound  in  clotTi^  price  10s.  Also  OASES 
for  BINBING  Volume  XXV.,  f  rice  2s. 

An  Back  Nimbers  of  the  AOADBKTma/y 
"be  had  from  the  commeaeement  (f  the  puhUr 
eoHim  *»  October^  1869, 


Oopiea  of  the  Aoademt  can  he  obtained  every 
Saiwrday  morning  in  EBiHBUsaH  of  Mr. 
iUjurziBB;  m  Dublih  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Surra  AND  Sons  ;  in  Mutchestbb  of  Mr. 
J.  HsTWOOD.  Ten  daya  after  date  ofpubU- 
cation,  in  New  Tobk,  of  Mesers.  G.  P. 
PoTNAx's  Sons.  There  are  cdto  Agendee  in 
tufeZve  of  the  princ^ai  ciiies  of  the  Kobth 
and  Wist  of  the  Unitbd  States. 

FABIB. 

Oopiei  can  he  obtained  in  Fabis  every  Saiuf' 
day  morning  of  M.  FoTHEBiNaHUi,  8  Aw 
Neuve  dee  Ocgaueines, 

TEBHS  OF  STJBSOBIPTION 
THB  AOADBMr. 


Teahlt. 

Hau- 
Ybablt, 

QOAB- 
TBBLT. 

«  «.  d. 

«  *.  d. 

««.«(. 

It  obtained  of  a  Nawnmdor  or 

at  a  Bailway  Btatira  . 

OU  0 

0  <  < 

OSS 

Including  Foetwa  to  any  part 

ot  the  united  Kingdom  . 

out 

0  T  T 

•  tie 

Indnding  Poatage  to  any  part 

of  France,  Germaoy,  India, 

China,  kc  .... 

on  « 

0  8  8 

9  4  4 

Bt  Tkb  Avthob  Of 
»  THE  EPIC  OF  HABSS." 

aWXN:  A  BBAKA  IN  MONOIiOain 

Foap  8to,  doth,  price  £4. 
"Tbe  charm  ol  this  beantfTul  UtUe  poem  la  ila psfoct  dn-i 
Idldl? of  utteianoe ;  ltBohastenedandexqiiIaltegrMe.....Tlic 
genlos  of  the  author  baa  cdoaed  an  Idyll  of  love  and  dsath  «u 
a  strain  of  sweM,  ssd  moala  In  tiiat  mlnra- key  which  bdnwlb 
remembrance  and  regret"— AtiJy  JfeteM. 
"  There  Is  modi  that  Is  sweet  and  beanUfol  In  tbe  posm." 

MtmetitfinU. 

TJNIFOBM  WITH  THB  ABOVE. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Fbnirfh  BdlUon,  connate  In  One  V(dnBie. 

Foap  Bvo,  doUt,  price  7«.  Ed. 
"  There  are  no  doubt  many  hundreds  to  whom  jon  ttnt 
given  delight  and  improvement.  As  time  goes  on  these  bn. , 
dreda  will  swell  to  thouaanda :  and  I  cannot  imagiiw  a  mm  i 
refined  satisfaction  than  that  of  knowing  that  you  aniUe  to  < 
do  this."— From  Hb  Oraoe  the  ArohUsbop  of  Tosk. 

THS  BPIG  0?  HADEa 

FIftb  and  finally  mvfaed  Edition. 
Fcap  6T0,  doUi,  price  7f.  M, 
"  Another  gem  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  peetlj  tt  or  | 
language."— Mr.  BRiaar's  Speecdi  on  OtMm. 


Also,  an  ILL17STBATBD  KDTIION  of 

THE   EPIC   OF  HADES. 

with  SeTenteen  Pull-page  Deslgna  In  PhotoJCeaotlit 
by  Qemge  B.  Cb^nuau. 
4to,  cflotli  extra,  gUt  leavea,  price  Oi. 
"  Fb»  poem,  finely  nhutrated." — apednter, 
"  Tlw  nontimiece  of '  Dameter  and  Femspbone' tahmb,... 
The  ezquUte  aerial  fading  ot '  Broo  and  Fmhe,'  la  wind  tti 
figures  seem  lltnally  to  float  In  90m....'i^oooat'baai 
and  dlgidfied,  and  all  dsaam  to  ba  aodoed  with  iMtaC' 

dnfUt. 

"  The  dedgns  thamadvsa  w«dd  be  of  the  bighertim,>iil 
wbenttMyarepIaaedMlBtUabook  by  way  of  OMnliw  «t 
a  text  whloh  Is  foU  of  pomr,  tftdr  Talna  it  sot  sidf  on. 
mated."— AwOnaii. 


G.  EaoAK  Faqx.  &  Co.,  1  IWenotta  Sqiun. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

or 

DR.  COBNWELL,  F.B.6i. 

"A  very  nsefol  series  of  Bdooattond  Works,  ot  Dr. 
Comwdl  la  dtfaer  anthor  or  editor.  It  C  Tbe  Oeiign(>liT  ut 
Beginnera')  is  an  admirable  Introdnotian.  Then  tat  w 
difficulty  in  writing  a  good  elementary  book,  and  Dr.Cffi*^ 
has  shown  blmseU  pBsseasBd  cf  that  rare  combbnlioatf  oni- 
tiM  vfalA  is  reqnirwl  tor  the  task."— JaU  SM. 

AiLlBW  ft  0OBl!rWlBLI.'S  SCHOOL  OBA*' 
HJLB.  A6th  Bditlon.  U. ;  or  1«.  M.  cloth. 

OB  A  WW  AH  TOB  EBQUSSE&B.  iSO^MHsia- 
1*.  doth ;  9if.  Hwad.  , 
"  This  dmpJe  Intaodnddmi  l>  ia  good  a  book  as  caa  bevw- 


THS  TOima  OOUFOSBB:  ^terciM 

CompodttM.  SSthBditlaa.  U6d.  KBT.Sl; 
SFXIiUKO  FOB  BBanriTEBS.   BeafflDg  tui 

Spelling  taught  at  the  aame  time.  Snd  BdiUoD.  It. 
POBTBY  FOB  BBiaili'II'ElBB:  Ksaj  ?oaa  » 

Beading  and  Recitation.  Ah  Edition,  li. 
GEOOBAPHT  FOB  BBaiWHBBS.  W**^ 

tlon.   1*.  Wlth48w.ofQuMtkms,U.4d.  (lCa8TI0SS 

akne,  $d. 

MAP-BOOK  FOB  BBHJIJrarBBS.  70JIi»WP 

and  small,   1«.  6d. ;  it.Bd.  oolonred. 
BOOK  OF  BlJJffK  WJlPB.  TheKaMitotoi"* 

in  by  the  learner,  li. 
BOOK  OF  KAF  FBOJBOTIOKB-  I*- 
A  SOHOOZi  aBOOBAPHY.  6W  BdittM.  TO 

an  Appendix  Aawlag  ohanges  in  Turkey,  Boutb  a^ 

tuSmi^i^ammAimSp^^  of  Afthaalstaa.  »«■«■ 

with  M  Maps  on  Steal,  Ki.6d. 

A  SOHOOI.  ATLAB.       %i.«**i!S2Sd ts » 
of  theMapsarero^ngnvadonBtaal.HidaMiactsB^'' 

pnaeottime. 

ABITHMETIO  FOB  BBGIN OTf»  0«*3 
dmpUdty  and  fnlneaa  in  teadting  tba  Ant  lOnr  tuaa 
»eneiit«ry  Fractions.  8rd  EdWim.  „ 

BCTHOOIi  ABITHIDBTIO.  '  W""' 

EBT,4J;6<I.  _ 

THB  SOmZTOB  OF  -ASTCECICSTIO :  ^  »^ 
of  Nmnidcal  Beaeontiic,  vUb  HsaidiH.  I^'j^ 

Bdldoo.  *t.t<L 
In  pi«uiliKit  •  KHT  to  the : 

«Oo.;  KAMnflOifcOo.!  W.B"*** 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1870. 
Ko,  353,  New  Series. 

Thi  Editob  eoMtwt  undertake  to  reUtm,  or 
1     to  eomep<md  wUh  the  wUere  ofi  rejected 
wtamueripi. 

R  tM  parHoUlarly  requested  that  all  Intsiness 
letters  regarding  the  swpply  of  the  paper, 
may  he  addressed  to  the  Pdblishbb, 
amd  not  to  the  Editok. 


LITERATURE, 

Bisnarek  in  the  Franco-German  War.  From 
the  Germaa  of  Dr.  Moritz  Bosch.  (Mao- 
miTlmw  ^  Co.} 

Tom  KB  cme  or  two  pcnnts  in  Dr.  Bosch's 
nost  diTertiDg  and  uutrnetiTe  hook,  Bis- 
narek  in  ike  Frameo^Qerman  War,  whic^  will 
prove  distastefal  to  English  people.  First, 
Dr.  Bosch  is  an  official  journalist.  The 
Germans  g;iTe  that  pretty  popular  name,  the 
"  Beptile  Fond,"  to  the  treasures  which  are 
kTisfaed  on  a  press  of  easy  virtoe.  Now, 
Dr.  Bosch  ia  Prince  Bismarck's  favontite 
Reptile,  hia  pet  snake.   The  Doctor  accom- 
paoied  the  Prince  through  the  whole  of  the 
war.    It  was  his  bosiness  to  write  the  lead- 
iog  articles  which  the  Chancellor  wished  to 
have  writtozi,  and  to  send  them  to  joomals, 
where  they  ^peu«d  as  tiie  spontaneoos 
thooghta  of  able  editors.     In  England 
(whoe  a  Ministerial  press  is  nnknown,  and 
whm  Uiere  is  no  jonmalistao  traffic  in  in- 
formation and  snpport  between  officials  and 
newspapCT  proprietors)  Dr.  Busoh's  doties 
seem  a  little  aodignified.    It  is  not  very 
agreeable  to  Jeam  that  his  articles  were 
sometimes  sent  to  England,  and,  again,  that 
articJes  which  gave  great  personal  delight 
to         Emperor  appeared  in  some  of  onr 
newspapers.    A  foreigner  woold  draw  con- 
elasions  from  these  two  facts  which  we,  in 
Eof^and,  know  to  be  erroneoas  and  even 
atenrd.    There  is  another  trait  in  Dr.  Bosch 
which  may  not  give  eqnal  pleasure  to  all. 
He  is  a,greedj  Biischlein,  as  Prince  Bismarck 
endearingly  coMb  him.   He  drinks  too  mooh, 
on  occasion  (p.  2),  he  smokes  too  mneh,  and 
he  talks  too  mnoh  about  sansageSi  smoked 
hacotD,  tmfiled  pheasants,  toasted  cheese, 
ud  other  gross  delights  (i.,  pp.  11,  12,  24, 
38»  99,  174,  180, 183;  ii.,  31,  and  passim). 
Thzoogh  al^  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of 
the  campaign  good  Bosch  lacked  no  wine, 
and  Baron  Bothscbild's  hoose-steward  was 
threatened  with  a  flogging  beoaose  he  was 
oot  ready  enoogh  with  his  master's  claret 
uid  champagoe. 

These  are  the  defects  of  this  Teutonic 
bero- worshipper,  but  they  may  oaaily  be  for- 
given, and  they  have  their  humorous  side. 

Bosch  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  Prince 
Bismarck  as  if  he  were  painting  the  sign  for  a 
heer-honse  called  "  The  Cbanoellor's  Arms." 
He  d^icts  Prince  Bismarck  as  well-disposed 
Germans  woold  like  to  see  their  master — 
hard'worlang,  not  hard-hearted,  bat  with  a 
■bell  of  assumed  cynicism,  jovial,  a  huge 
CKtmr  «id  drinker,  a  sportsman,  an  orthodox 
Protestant,  a  convinced  b^erer,  ahumonrist 
— in  the  German  style. 

In  notu;ing  a  book  so  foil  of  matter,  we 


are  obliged  to  adopt  a  certain  system  and 
order  to  arrange  Prince  Bismarck's  revela. 
tioDS  categorically.  Perhaps  there  is  no- 
thing more  faudamental  in  a  man's  character 
than  his  religion.  Prince  Bismarck  has  been 
as  frank  about  his  opinioos  as  Dr.  Johnson 
wsis  when  his  friends  asked  him  why  he 
dreaded  death : — 

"  How,without  faith  in  a  revealed  religion,  in  a  Gad 
who  wills  what  is  good,  in  a  Supreme  Judge,  and 
a  future  life,  men  chd  live  together  harmoaiously 
~each  doing  his  duty,  and  letting  everyone  else 
do  his — I  do  not  understand.  If  I  were  no  longer 
a  Chriatian,  I  would  not  lemain  fat  an  hoar  at  my 
post.  ...  If  I  did  not  believe  ia  a  divine 
order— order  which  has  destined  this  German  na- 
tion for  something  great  and  good— I  would  at 
once  give  up  the  business  of  a  diplomatist,  or  I 
would  never  have  undertaken  it.  Orders  and 
titles  have  no  charms  for  me," 

As  to  a  theory  of  devotion  to  doty,  to  the 
State,  and  to  the  king, 

"  it  is  only  the  survival  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  transformed  —  indistinct,  and 

Kt  active;  faith,  and  ^et  &itb  no  longer.  .  ,  . 
ke  me  from  my  relation  to  God,  and  I  am  the 
man  who  will  pack  up  tomorrow  and  he  off  to 
Vanin  to  grow  my  oata." 

Though  Prince  Bismarok  holds  these  opin- 
ions with  perfect  sincerity,  it  is  not  forbidden 
to  suppose  that  he  is  a  diplomatist  and  a 
leader  of  men  because  he  likes  it.  The  re- 
ligions condnot  of  his  private  life  is  revealed 
by  his  habit  of  reading  devotional  books, 
and  he  is  not  free  from  snperstition.  He 
prophesied  the  date  of  his  own  death,  "a 
mystic  number ; "  and  he  thinks  that  no- 
thing goes  right  on  a  Friday. 

Mooh  has  been  ssid  abioot  Prince  Bis- 
marck's hardness  of  heart.  Dr.  Bosch 
rather  lays  stress  on  everything  that  shows 
him  to  be  unsentimental.  It  is  rather  odd 
to  find  that  Germans  despise  an  article  like 
sentiment,  which  they  mann&cture  in  pro- 
fuse quantities,  thoogh  in  deplorably  flabby 
quality.  In  this  qnarrel  of  Germany  and 
France  English  observers  find  themselves  in 
a  jost  balance  of  opinion.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly like  the  pleasure  which  the  conquerors 
sometimes  seemed  to  take  in  their  own 
roughness  of  demeanoor.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly admire  the  tears  and  exclamations  in 
which  M.  Jnles  Favre  is  said  to  have  in- 
dulged. Bot  as  to  Prince  Bismarck,  he 
reaUy  appears  to  have  been  moved  by  M. 
Favre's  demeanoor,  tUl  it  occnrred  to  him 
that  the  exhibition  was  a  piece  of  acting, 
and  then  he  hardened  his  heart  (toI.  i.,  p. 
186),  He  himself  again  and  again  denounces 
the  callousness  of  generals  who  threw  away 
the  lives  of  their  soldiers,  and  he  says:  "  The 
military  men  can  be  harder  than  we."  He 
never  forgets  a  personal  injnry,  and  never 
forgave  Louis  Kapoleon  for  having  said  that 
he  was  not  un  homme  eeriewo.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  know  that  he  ever 
made  a  petty  and  apiteful  nse  of  his  power 
to  avenge  personal  wrongs  or  affronts,  un- 
less, perhaps,  it  was  his  personal  vanity  that 
Coont  Amim  woonded.  He  seems  hardest 
when  he  asserts,  again  and  again,  that  no 
qoarter  should  be  given  to  franes-tireurs. 
"  All  villages  where  treachery  is  prsotised 
shoold  be  1^  once  horned  down,  and  all  the 
maleinfaabitantshanged"(i.,p.235).  Bazeilles 
did  not  satisfy  his  great  resentment.  Ho 
even  grombled  when  prisoners  were  taken 


during  th«  siege  of  Paris.  "  The  Chief  cora- 
plaiued  bitterly  that  they  woold  go  on  taking 
prisoners  instead  of  shooting  them  down  at 
once,"  As  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  "  the 
Chief  remarked  that  we  mnst  tolerate  ^e 
thing,  bot  that  it  was  nonsense,  and  that 
war  could  not  be  carried  on  that  way."  He 
then  bitterly  complained  that  the  French  did 
not  respect  the  Convention,  and  he  has  since 
shown  some  displeasure  when  the  Turks 
have  not  caiTied  on  war  with  consistent  and 
delicate  humanity. 

The  fiaddest  pages,  and  the  most  osefnl  to 
ns,  in  these  volumes,  are  those  which  reveal 
the  intense  stupidity  of  hatred,  when  hatred 
exists  between  two  nations.  Prince  Bis- 
marck seems  to  have  believed  all  that  was 
said  about  French  treache^  and  cruelty, 
while  he  easily  saw  the  homoroos  side  of 
the  French  stories  about  Gennan  greed  and 
brotality.  The  Germans  were  possessed  by 
the  extraordinary  delasion  that  they  were 
all  virtue,  righteousness,  morality,  while 
Paris  was  "  Babel,"  and  the  French  the 
"wicked."  That  interesting  document,  the 
Moabite  Stone,  shows  os  that  the  MoaHtes 
did  not  yield  to  the  Israelites  in  believing 
themselves  to  be  the  favoorites  of  Heaven, 
The  Germans  and  French,  daring  the  war, 

fot  into  a  passionate,  a  dull,  an  fumost  pre- 
istorio  state  of  belief  in  themselves,  and 
moral  detestation  of  their  enemies.  Thos 
the  wife  of  "the  Chief"  wrote  to  him: — 
"  I  am  afraid  that  there  may  be  no  Bibles  in 
France,  so  I  shidl  send  thee  the  Psalm-Book 
by  the  first  opportonity,  so  that  thoo  mayest 
read  the  prt^hecy  in  it  against  the  ^h-etich, 
'I  say  unto  thee  that  the  wicked  shall  be 
rooted  out.' "  And  then  Dr,  Bosch  posi- 
tively complains  that  the  French  believe 
stories  against  the  Germane.  The  vinilent 
virtae  of  Berlin  and  Paris  is  a  miserable 
sight.  Unfortunately  mere  ramonrs  of  war 
make  us  in  England  jast  as  credulous  ot 
evil,  just  as  savagely  self-righteous,  and  es- 
cellent  ladies  are  tilled  with  the  spirit  of 
Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  Princo 
Bismarck  declared  that  the  Turcos  were  "a 
rohher-gang  who  ought  to  be  shot  down. 
They  tortured  onr  soldiers  to  death  in  the 
shamefollest  way."  Here,  perhaps,  it  is  more 
easy  to  side  with  the  German  feeling.  One 
remembers,  with  an  onoeasing  disgnst,  the 
shameless  threats  about  the  lustful  triomphs 
which  these  Torcos  were  to  enjoy  in  Ger- 
many, threats  which  a  popolar  Trench  paper 
thonght  to  please  its  readers  by  printing. 
Algerian  journals  boasted  of  the  brutality  of 
their  "  Gums  ;  "  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  use  of  Oriental  mercenaries  adds  to  the 
amenity  of  European  war.  While  Princo 
Bismarck  declared  that  German  soldiers  had 
been  tortured  to  death,  a  wretched  French 
print  averred  "that  "  thirty-six  heads  of  fami- 
lies  at  Mntzig,  near  Strassborg,  havp  been 
put  to  death,  their  ears  and  noses  out  off, 
and  their  corpses  fastened  on  to  tlie  choTcU 
walls."  Possibly  war  turns  civilised  peopltfs 
into  fiends,  certainly  it  makes  them  capable 
of  believing  each  other  to  be  devils.  These 
endless  recriminations  become  very  tedious, 
and  are  chiefly  relieved  by  remarks  about 
eating  and  drinking. 

Pnnco  Bismarck  enjoyed  unhrolcen  health 
till  he  was  past  the  ^ge  of  thirty-eight. 
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drink  a  bottle  of  wine  at  one  swig,  and 
ask  for  another.  He  once  devoured  eleven 
cold  hard-boiled  eggs.  Now  he  break- 
fasts simply,  and  taBtes  nothing  till  din> 
ner-time*  when  he  eats  as  mach  as  he 
can,  "  like  a  tea  constrictor."  He  prefers 
tront,  not  much  above  hair.a-ponnd,  and  so 
far  the  Court  is  qnite  with  him.  He  com- 
petes with  Dr.  Johnson  (who  never  had 
enongh)  in  his  love  of  wall-frnit.  He  likes 
caviare,  and  game- pasty,  and  toasted  cheese, 
and  he  prefers  com-hraody  to  beer.  He 
thinks  beer  enconrages  Radical  opinions, 
whereas  in  England  (so  mnch  do  men  diSer 
abont ,  the  most  ordinary  affairs)  we  find 
that  beer  is  Tory.  When  with  Moltke  the 
Chancellor  sips  "  a  new  sort  of  punch,  made 
with  champagne,  hot  tea,  and  sherry."  To 
US  this  seems  a  horrible  waste  of  sherry,  hot 
tea,  and  champagne  ;  but  "the  nation  which 
mixes  its  liquors  widens  its  boundaries." 
He  is  "  ashamed  to  say  what  he  has  done 
in  the  matter  of  plovers'  eg^"  !  Unfortn- 
nately,  the  Prince  cannot  sleep  well  afler  a 
dinner  of  the  boa  constrictor  soi-t.  He  lies 
in  an  uncomfortable  state  till  dawn, 
"  thinking  and  specalating  going  on  in  his 
head.'*  We  are  all  haman,  and  so  far  the 
boa  constrictor  has  un  unfair  advantage 
over  the  Chancellor.  People  who  think 
him  unkind  must  remember  that  he 
revelled  in  seeing  Joles  Favre  eat  a 
hearty  meal.  Though  he  is  harsh  ia  his 
comments  abont  men — for  example,  about 
Humboldt — ^yet  he  treated  that  philosopher 
and  gigantic  bore  with  respect,  when  every- 
one beside  yawned  in  his  cosmical  face. 

In  leaving  Prinoe  Bismarck,  his  jokes,  his 
cigars,  his  piety,  it  may  be  noticed  that  he 
does  not  like  the  Jews.  "  When  I  think  of 
a  Jew  as  the  representative  of  the  conse- 
crated majesty  of  the  king,  I  must  confess 
that  I  feel  myself  deeply  humiliated  and 
distressed."  He  is  not  sure,  however,  that 
a  Christian  is  not  well  advised  who  marries 
a  wealthy  daughter  of  Israel. 

People  will  say — nay,  they  have  said — ^that 
Prince  Bismarck  is  not  a  man  of  much  deli- 
cacy of  feeling.  Probably  he  has  qnite  as 
mnch  as  his  very  rough  business  in  this  life 
requires  or  permits.  Beside  Dr.  Bnsch  he 
seems  a  Hyperion  of  refinement.  Perhaps 
the  most  severe  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the 
Chancellor,  on  the  evidence  of  these  volumes, 
is  that  he  tolerated  Dr.  Basch.  The  anony- 
mous translator  must  be  heartily  thanked 
for  the  rapid,  easy,  and  spirited  performance 
of  a  long,  perhaps  too  long  a  task.  One 
leaves  the  book  with  an  increased  sense  of 
iha  littleness  of  men,  and,  by  comparison, 
of  tiie  greatness  of  flie  Chancellor. 

A.  IiAKQ. 


Oaur:  its  Ituins  and  Inecriptions.  By  the 
late  J.  H.  Barensbaw,  B.C.S.  Edited  by 
his  Widow.    (0.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Thosb  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fer- 
gOBBon's  Indian  Architecture  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  value  of  this  work. 
In  more  than  forty  photographic  plates  the 
late  Mr.  Bavenshaw  has  presented  us  with 
an  almost  &nltles8  piotnre  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  the  golden  time  of  the 
JCohammadan  rale  in  India.  The  rains  of 
the    ancient  capital  of;  the  kings  and 


governors  of  Ben^l  during  the  age  of  the 
Pathan  Saltans  of  Debli  offer  many  exqnisite 
specimens  of  Arab  art  in  its  Indian  develop- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  here  and  there 
a  remnant  of  Hinda  architecture  or  carved 
ornamentation  has  survived  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  the  Maslims,  and  gives  a  glimpse  of 
the  greatness  of  the  city  daring  the  misty  ages 
that  preceded  the  Mofaammadan  conquest: 
for  though  the  mosques  and  tombs  described 
in  the  work  were  built  by  Muslim  kings, 
they  were  forced  to  make  use  of  Hindu 
materials,  and  hence  we  sometimes  find  a 
strangely  mixed  effect.  The  greater  part, 
however,  of  the  design  is  clearly  Muslim,  and 
though  (to  my  mind)  it  is  inferior  in  g^ce  of 
ontline  and  in  beauty  of  detail  to  the  simpler 
art  of  mediaeval  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  Oaar 
present  much  that  is  perfect.  The  small 
golden  mosque  and  the  T&ntipara  mosque 
at  Qaur,  and  the  magnificent  Adiuah  mosqae 
at  the  neighbouring  Fanduah,  show  in  their 
prayer-niches,  in  the  carved  work  of  their 
arches,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  their 
inscriptional  decoration,  a  perfection  of 
arabesqae  ornament  such  as  even  Cairo  can 
scarcely  surpass. 

We  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
late  Mr.  Bavenshaw  for  his  energy  and  per- 
severance in  placing  these  beantiml  linlra  in 
the  history  of  Saracenic  art  beyond  the 
reach  of  destruction.  The  ruina  are  buried 
in  jungle  and  hidden  by  thick  foliage,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  work  of  no  little  toil  and 
danger  to  photograph  them.  But  now  the 
work  is  done,  no  one  can  donbt  how  well 
worth  doing  it  was.  The  Woodbury  process 
has  achieved  a  signal  success  in  reprodacing 
those  photographs.  The  clearness  of  the 
plates  IS  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  smallest 
inscriptions  on  the  niches  and  gateways  can 
be  r^d  with  ease  without  the  help  of  a 
nucroscope.  So  far  as  the  photographs  are 
concerned  the  book  is  alnuwt  incapable  of 
improvement ;  all  one  wishes  fbr  is  a  fhller 
representation  of  tiie  details  of  ornament — 
the  embossed  bricks,  the  arabesque  tracery, 
and  the  encaustio  tiles,  which  ought  to  be 
reproduced  in  colours. 

The  letterpress  is,  unfortanately,  scarcely 
so  satisfactory.  It  is  like  most  of  the  writ- 
ing that  explains  its  illastration  on  the 
opposite  page :  it  is  unconnected,  incom- 
plete, and  uninteresting :  it  fails  to  leave  a 
clear  impression  on  the  mind.  The  photo- 
graphs give  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
monuments,  but  with  a  limited  number  of 
plates  one  needs  the  help  of  letterpress  to 
explain  the  relations  of  the  different  parts 
photographed,  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which 
no  plates  illostrate :  and  this  is  not  accom- 
plished by  the  desoriptions  of  Oanr. 

The  letterpress  is  crowded  with  tran- 
scripts and  translations  of  the  Arabic  in. 
scriptions,  which  might  well  have  been 
reserved  for  the  chapter  specially  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  twenly-five  photo- 
zinoographic  plates  of  inscriptions.  These 
transcripts  and  translations  are  a  serious  flaw 
in  the  work.  The  plates  themselves  are  beau- 
tif^ally  executed  firom  rubbing,  and  present 
Bomeof  themostexquisite  apecimena  of  Arabic 
inscriptional  calligraphy  I  have  ever  seen. 
But  the  transcripts  are  frequently  inaccurate 
and  abound  in  misprints;  and  the  transla- 
tions are  thoroughly  bad.    In  saying  this, 


I  refer  as  much  to  the  translations  given  of 
inscriptions  recorded  by  Major  Franoklm  as 
to  those  of  inscriptions  photozincographed 
in  the  book.  Who  is  responsible  for  both  or 
either  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Arthur  Grote, 
who  supplies  most  of  the  notes,  quotes  from 
Major  Francklin's  MS.  "  Journal "  in  tbe 
India  Office,  and  has  not  apparently  comc|«d 
the  mistakes  in  the  "  Journal and  Uf. 
Blochmann  is  referred  to  as  having  assisted 
in  the  revision  of  the  texts,  but  from  what 
U  known  of  Mr.  Bloohmann's  experience  I 
should  doubt  his  having  seen  the  proofs  of 
the  sheets.  Whosever  fault  it  is,  the  inscrip. 
tions  are  transcribed  and  translated  with  m 
appalling  absence  of  ordinary  Arabic  scholar- 
ship, and  with  an  inexcusable  carelessness 
in  the  simplest  details.  They  were  written 
in  bad  enough  Arabic  to  start  with,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  to  aggravate  their 
fanlts  in  transcribing  them.  A  few  examples, 
taken  by  hazard,  will  show  the  carelessoes 
of  the  transcripts. 

Page  10.  ^1  omitted  from  teit  i  fouii 

in  plate  and  tranalatjon. 

Page  22.  ^\  V'-^^ 

u- i->^  omitted  frona  text,  right  in  tnnsU- 
tion ;  and  other  mistakes. 

Page  23.  The  first  line  of  text  does  not  aclnde 
half  the  words  translated. 

Page  30.  The  text  this  time  contains  noretkn 
tbe  translation  in  the  first  line  ;  but  in  thBHCoiid. 
the  translation  has  the  advantage. 

Page  38.  for         ;  printed  riffltlj  oq 


page  64,  hut  translated  as 

ijoW  ^yi  miqointed  for  j^'^  (^i* 

^.1^  omitted  before  ^S'lf-:-  (.J**^-  J 
be  clearly  read  even  in  the  miuate  scale  of  Sie 
photograph  of  the  door). 

Page  G6.  Texts  contain  more  than  traBsUtsHii. 

^  for  ■ 

As  specimens  of  translation  I  would  refer  to 

the  expression  on  page  28 :  ^2}*^J^  ' 
which  is  rendered,  "the  moat  merciful  vice- 
gerent of  Ood"  (!)  ;  to  the  Koran  phraaes, 
which  are  generally  wrongly  translated  —e-3-i 
Kor.  Ixi.,  13,  and  xii.,  6*,  which  are  hope- ; 
lessly  misconstrued  on  page  8.   The  trans- 1 

lator  omits  one  word  C^"^)»  i 

't  i 

to  have  puzzled  him;  transfers  ■'  I 

which  belongs  to       j  to  the  next  sentenWi 
which  cornea  from  a  different  part  of  ^  | 
Koran ;  proceeds  to  translate  the  phrase,  | 

thus  mixed  up 

"And  Ood  is  the  guardian  and  protector  of  tlie 

faithful ; "  and  finally  renders  j*>v^  ^  3 

)\  "  and  He  is  the  most  mer&f^ 
most  compassion(Ue ; "  thus  converh'ng  M 
oblique  plural  case  of  an  active  participi« 
noun  into  the  rect  case  singular  of  anoan 
of  comparison :  of  course  the  true  rendeim? 
is — "and  He  is  the  most  compassionate w 
those  that  show  mercy."  A  very  commM 
sentence  from  the  Eloran  is  that  aboat  ts^ 
bailder  of  a  mosque,  for  whom  God  ahaU 
build  a  house  in  Paradise,  which  ia  translated 
in  many  differaulr#av8  in  tlus  work,  uod« 
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which  are  atrictlj  accarate,  bat  the  most 
peculiar  one  is  on  pi^  15  (where  the  text 

ilso  is  snsptoions — omibted  in  trans- 
lation, being  apparently  formed  oat  of 

)  or  else  tikese  words  precede  it),  in 
which  we  hare  the  last  four  words,  ^ 

(wanting  the  beginning,  *iJ^ 
rendered  "desertJet  Paradise."     On  page 
a  the  translation  begins,  "  The  Prophet, 
Ac^   &c.    [as  before],"  when  it  is  not 
as  faefi>re,  for  in  this  case  Proridence  is 
going  to  bnild  the  piona  founder  seventy 
palaces  (not  castles)  in  Paradise.    I  hare 
refemd  to  the  mistakes  and  omission  in 
the  text  on  page  38:  the  translation  gires 
"S*«£y,  he  will  huUd,"  for  "He  only  shall 

visit;"  and  on  page  64,  thongh  j^<^  is 
r^Uy  printed  in  the  text,  build"  is  re- 
puted in  the  rendering  (page  65),  and  "  to 

God"iBpntfor"o/God."  Onpage66  (♦^♦11 
does  not  mean  "most  esteemed." 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  translations. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  found  a  single  text  with 
translation  in  which  there  is  not  some  omis- 
noB  or  redundancy,  some  misprint  or  some 
Bttvendering,  without  reckoning  the  careless 
incopgigtenoy  of  the  translations  of  identical 
phiases,  and  similar  minor  &alts.  It  may 
be  said  that  after  all  it  does  not  matter  abont 
the  texts  and  renderings,  for  the  photographs 
are  all  people  will  l«>lc  at ;  bnt  the  book 
makes  a  specud  daim  to  importanoe  on 
aeooant  of  its  inscription-plates,  which  are, 
indeed,  admirable,  and  it  is  a  pity  they 
should  be  tnrestied  in  the  letterpress.  A 
scholar  acqudnted  with  the  mere  radiments 
Aiabic  might  have  set  the  texts  and 
translations  right  in  one  day ;  bnt,  as 
it  is^  tt  woold  have  been  better  to  leave 
the  plates  of  inscriptions  nndescribed. 
I  must  add  that  ihe  texts  and  transla- 
tions in  ibe  special  chapter  on  inBcriptionn, 
which  was  contribnted  by  Mr,  Blochmann, 
are  mnch  more  carefully  done,  though  even 
hen  a  little  revision  would  hare  been  a 
benefit. 

Ba^  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  every- 
one  who  caree  for  Arab  architecture  i^  its 
Indian  form,  or  who  delights  in  the  mazy 
designs  to  which  the  Arabic  character  lends 
itaeuas  no  other  writing  does,  will  rejoice 
at  the  publication  of  this  beautiful  series  of 
pbott^rapbs — the  first  really  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  records  of  Arab  art  which 
has  been  given  for  many  years. 

Stanlrt  Lahb  Poole. 


The  Life  and  Lettera  of  Frances  Baroness 
Bunsen.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  In 
Two  Volnmea.    (Daldy,  Isbister  &  Go.) 

Fob  many  years  before  her  death  in  1876 
the  Baroness  Bunsen  in  her  widowed  life  at 
Carbnihe  had  been  an  honoured  name  in 
many  English  families,  of  which  the  elder 
membera  perhaps  had  known  her  and  her 
hosbaad  dnring  the  twelve  years  of  his  life 
in  London  as  Prussian  Minister,  while  the 
younger  members  were  fall  of  a  vague 
Bfmpathy  and  respect  for  persona  who  had 
made  siwh  a  deep  impression  upon  their 


parents,  but  of  whose  lives  and  Weaen  they 
practically  knew  very  little.  To  this  younger 
generation,  anxious  to  understand  why  the 
Bunsens  nude  such  a  mark  on  their  time, 
the  Memoir  of  Bunsen,  published  in  1868 
by  his  widow,  and  now  her  own  letters  and 
journals,  collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Augus- 
tas Hare,  have  a  special  valne,  independent 
perhaps  of  the  literary  merit  of  either  bio- 
graphy. To  speak  paradoxically,  Baroness 
Bunsen  would  have  written  her  hasband's 
Memoirs  better  at  thirty  than  she  did  at 
seventy,  with  greater  ease  and  effectiveness 
and  a  less  Germanised  idiom ;  while  not  all 
Mr.  Hare's  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  and  his 
endeavour  to  keep  the  editor  as  much  in  the 
background  as  possible  can  quite  reconcile 
us  to  the  style  of  such  portions  of  his  book 
as  fell  inevitably  to  the  editor's  share.  Both 
books  again  fiul  where  so  many  bic^rapfaies 
fail.  Both  are  too  long,  and  might  have 
been  made  more  effective  by  compression. 
The  world  is  learning  by  degrees,  and  will 
soon  have  finally  determined,  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  a  biography  in  one 
volume  is  at  least  twice  as  effective  as  a 
biography  in  two.  Busy  people  want  main 
outlines,  characteristic  things,  and  a  certain 
toach  of  genius  in  the  biographer,  if  a  bio- 
graphy is  to  impress  them ;  and  a  personality 
lives  by  its  hold  apon  the  workers  and  not 
upon  the  idlera  of  the  world.  Bat  in  spite 
of  these  external  drawbacks  of  presentment 
the  honoarable  &ct  remains  that  the  Memoirs 
of  Baron  Bunsen  and  the  X/i/e  and  Letters  of 
his  wife  were,  and  are,  a  great  boon  to  Eng- 
lish leading  society.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
admitted  by  tiiose  who  knew  him  best  that 
Bunaen's  thought,  fertile  and  brilliant  as 
muoh  of  it  was,  is  not  now,  at  any  rate, 
among  the  forces  that  rale  opinion.  In 
speculation,  as  in  research,  he  occupied  one 
of  those  middle  places  for  which  the  present 
generation  has  less  and  less  sympathy.  But 
this  only  makm  it  the  more  important  that 
personalities  such  as  his  and  his  wife's, 
natures  so  full  and  widely  human,  should  be 
brought  into  clearness,  and  should  have  their 
due  effect  npon  ooutemporary  ^nipathy, 
before  the  stress  of  things  has  finally  swept 
away  some  at  least  of  the  intellectnal  land- 
marks to  which  they  dung.  Such  lives  are 
not  common,  and  no  society  can  afford  easily 
to  foi^t  them. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  Mr. 
Hare's  volumes  is  that  in  some  ways  there 
is  more  to  be  learnt  about  Bunsen  in  his 
wife's  biography  than  in  his  own  Memoirs. 
For  the  great  fact  to  be  remembered  abont 
him  was  the  immense  personal  impression 
he  made  upon  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  ;  and  the  force  and  nature  of  this 
impression  is  best  nnderstood  as  we  trace 
the  outlines  of  the  lives  neM*est  to  and  most 
affected  by  his.  Very  few  readers,  however 
unfamiliar  with  Bunsen,  could  make  their 
way  through  thesetwo  volumes  from  thelove- 
story  at  Borne,  so  creditable  to  all  concerned, 
and  the  early  married  life  at  the  Palazzo 
Ca&relli,  down  to  the  brilliant  years  in 
London,  the  after^time  of  literary  activity  at 
Heidelberg,  and  the  pathetic  close  at  Bonn, 
without  catching  something  of  the  wife's 
enthusiasm  and  the  wife's  grief.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  results  of  Mr.  Hare's  book,  and 
we  can  well  believe  how  the  Baroness  Bunsen 


would  have  rejoiced  to  know  it.  Bat  ia 
saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  any 
disparagement  of  her  own  claims  to  remem- 
brance. Baroness  Bunsen  was  annnnsually 
able  woman,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  rare 
amount  of  physical  uia  mental  vitality  as 
well  as  with  warm  and  sensitive  feelings. 
She  was  an  admirable  wife  and  mother ;  she 
understood,  what  so  few  women  understand, 
the  art  of  friendship  with  men  as  well  as 
with  women ;  and  she  bad  a  touch  of  artistic 
power  which  gave  her  life  poetry  and  dignity 
in  its  most  hurried  and  commonplace  aspects. 
Her  youth  has  something  of  the  freedom  and 
the  charm  of  the  Italy  in  which  it  was  spent, 
and  her  old  age  was  dignified  by  sorrow  well 
endured  as  well  as  by  the  singularly  large 
share  of  human  rrapect  and  affection  by 
which  it  was  encircled.  In  materials  like 
these  there  is  ample  justification  for  a  bio- 
graphy, and  we  imagine  that  the  Ltfe  and 
Letters  of  Baroness  Bunsen  will  win  her 
friends  among  those  who  never  knew  her 
personally.  A  shorter  casting  of  them  would 
bare  reached  a  wider  circle,  and  we  could 
have  wished  for  her  a  biographer  with  a  more 
Carlyle-like  feeling  of  the  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  the  human  being  as  such,  and  a 
less  pronounced  phraseology  than  Mr.  Hare. 
But  Mr.  Hare's  qualities,  good  and  bad,  are 
by  this  time  so  evident  and  so  firmly  fixed 
that  criticism  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
He  writes,  at  any  rate,  with  knowledge  and 
sympathy,  and  in  the  obvious  points  of  ar- 
rangement and  connexion  has  shown  the- 
skiU  which  comes  from  long  practice  in  the 
art  of  biographioal  framework. 

Baroness  Bunsen's  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Belany,  and  the  sketch  of  her  mother's  child- 
hood as  the  ward  and  plaything  of  the  popu- 
lar old  lady  whom  George  III.  and  his  Queen 
delighted  to  honour  will  be  new  to  many, 
and  make  a  marked  opening  to  the  book. 
Her  mother's  figure,  indeed,  throughout, 
plays  an  important  part.  Mrs.  Waddington 
(nee  Georgina  Port),  who  befriended  Mdme. 
D'Arblay  and  disregarded  illness  to  go  and 
hear  Mdme.  de  Stael  talk,  was  evidently  a 
woman  of  uncommon  force  of  mind  and 
character,  and  in  their  quiet  home  life 
at  Llanover  to  which  her  marriage  with 
a  Welsh  squire  condemned  her  made  a  deep 
impression  on  her  intelligent  and  receptive 
daughter  Frances.  To  the  last  day  of  Mrs. 
Waddittgton's  life  the  tie  between  her  and 
Mdme.  Bunsen  remuned  one  of  peculiar 
closeness  and  intensity,  and  the  reasons  for 
it  are  not  far  to  seek.  Perhaps  the  inci- 
dent which  most  clearly  brings  out  the 
mother's  independence  and  simplicity  of 
mind  is  her  reception  of  Bunsen's  proposal 
for  Frances  Waddington  at  Borne  m  1817. 
All  that  she  knew  of  Bunsen  was  that  he 
was  a  penniless  German  student  who  fur 
six  months  had  been  their  invaluable  guide 
and  companion  in  Bonian  sight-seeing.  Bub 
this  was  enough  for  her,  and  her  influence 
made  it  enough  for  her  husband.  Ques- 
tions were  asked  of  Niebuhr  only,  and  with 
his  answer — *'  The  talents,  abilities,  and 
character  of  Bunsen  are  a  capital  more 
safely  to  be  reckoned  npon  than  any  other, 
however  securely  invested ;  and  had  I  a. 
daughter  myself,  to  such  a  man  I  would 
gladly  consign  her  " — the  parents  were  con- 
tent ;  uid  a  month  after  Bunsen's  proposal 
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the  marriage  took  place,  in  Jnly  1817.  It 
is  Dot  sarpriaiug  that  Bansen  should  have 
proudly  reminded  his  mofcher-in-lair  of  oir- 
onmstances  so  creditable  to  them  both  in  the 
triumphant  letter  announcing  his  appoint- 
m0nt  as  Prussian  Minister  to  England 
{Memoirs  of  Bunsen,  vol.  i.,  p.  633). 

The  account  here  given  in  Mdme.  Bnn- 
sen's  journals  and  letters  of  her  early 
married  life  at  Borne  will  seem  to  many 
people  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  book. 
Her  growing  friendship  for  Niebuhr,  whom 
at  first  she  disliked  extremely ;  the  figures  of 
Brandis  and  Plattner,  of  Neukomm,  of  the 
vtists  Thorwaldsen,  Orerbeck,  and  Gor- 
nelins ;  and  the  occasional  Bketohes  of  men 
like  l^birlwall  or  Stein,  or  of  women  like 
Mdme.  B^camier  and  Stein's  beautiful 
daughter  Th^r&se — these  give  variety  to 
the  story ;  while  intertwined  with  them 
are  cheerful  home>pictures  of  the  fast- 
coming  children,  of  the  summer  life  at 
Fraacati,  and  of  that  ceaseless  delight 
in  and  memory  for  "  t^e  things  of  the 
mind  "  which  marked  the  Bunsen  household 
ffom  first  to  last.  The  account  of  Thirl- 
wall  as  a  young  man  fresh  from  Cambridge 
is  iuteresting,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  notice  of  him  in  Mr.  Mill's  Autobio- 
graphy 

"  My  mother,"  says  Mdme.  Boneen,  "  has  some- 
times Buspected  nuit  a  mui's  abilities  are  to  be 
judged  01  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  Cambridge 
hoDoun;  but  I  believe  that  rule  is  reallj  not 
without  excepUoQ,  for  Mr.  ThirlwaU  Ia  certainly 
no  dunce,  although,  aa  I  have  been  informed,  he 
attained  high  honours  at  Cambridge  at  an  earlier 
age  than  anybody,  except,  I  believe,  Porson." 

There  are  a  great  many  reasons  for  our 
being  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Thirl- 
waU," she  goes  on,  after  describing  his 
assiduity  in  attending  her  Tuesday  evenings 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  German ; 
bot  she  finds  £uilt  with  Ids  "coldness  "  and 
''dryness."  The  criticism  itself  is  better 
thfu  the  reason  of  it,  which  was  none  other 
than  "  his  fondness  for  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth." It  will  be  noted  as  curious  that 
Mr.  Mill's  admiration  for  Thirlwall  dates 
from  the  period  just  before  his  own 
"awakening"  under  the  infinence  ofWords- 
worth*8  poetry,  which  he  certainly  found 
neither  cold  nor  dry. 

Chateaubriand  is  thus  disposed  of: — 
"  I  hsve  just  [Not.  1828]  bad  curiosi^  grati- 
fied, and  nothing  more,  in  the  sight  of  Chateau- 
briand, who  is  s  vain  creature:  thinks  himself 
handsome,  and  really  speaks  French  so  that  it  is 
a  treat  to  hear  him.  The  sentiments  he  utters 
are  as  yet  a  sort  of  mask ;  perhaps  the  time  will 
come  when  he  will  utter  o^ni<HiB,  suppoaizig  he 
bits  any." 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  personal 
sketch  to  be  found  in  the  book  is  that  of 
Neukomm,  the  musician,  a  person  en- 
dowed with  "  a  few  more  senses  and 
powers  of  peroepiion  than  anybody  else  ": — 
*'No  cat  woUdog  and  winding  between  wine- 
glasses without  touching  or  caoaing  to  vibrate, 
ever  exceeded  him  in  the  talent  of  going 
his  own  way  among  all  sorts  of  clashing 
characters  without  dislodging  anyone,  or  dia- 
oomposiog  the  frame  of  society.  He  is  a  person 
whom  when  once  you  know  it  is  impoaaible 
only  to  like:  you  are  compelled  to  have  an 
afectim  towards  him.  .  .  .  He  is  a  deeply 
unhappy  person ;  the  keen  susceptibility  of  his 
feelings  is  misery  to  lum,  for  no  wound  that  his 
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heart  receives  cau  ever  heal— the  arrows  of  death, 
the  deaths  of  his  firiends,  are  ever  rsnkling  tiiere, 
and  reminding  him  of  that  termination  of  his  own 
existence  of  which  he  will  not  think.  I  should 
be  interested  inexpressiUy  to  know  his  history." 

In  no  part  of  tiie  book  does  Mdme.  Bnn- 
sen  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
chapters  which  describe  the  last  year  in 
Italy :  the  dignity  with  which  she  met  the 
disfavour  shown  to  her  hnsband  by  his 
Government  and  the  Prussian  Court,  and 
her  noble  conduct  during  the  choIera.time 
at  Bome,  reveal  her  at  her  best.    When  we 
come  to  the  second  volume,  and  the  pages 
that  deal  with  the  life  at  the  Prussian  Lega< 
tion  in  London,  we  are  upon  gronnd  which 
has  been  fully    worked  in  the  Bunsen 
Memoirs,  and  which  tlierefore  is  perhaps  less 
interesting  than  other  parts  of  the  book. 
SociaUy,  indeed,  the  Bansena*  English  life 
was  a  triumph;  there  was  nobody  of  any 
distinction  in  London  whom  th^  did  not 
know ;  but  perhaps  on  account  of  this  very 
thing,  of  the  crowd  and  bnrry  that  London 
life  in  such  circles  is  and  was,  we  are  less 
attracted  to  the  picture.    The  sympathetic 
scholar  and  his  home-loviug  and  book-loving 
wife  interest  us  more  in  m&  neighbourhood 
of  *'  the  idolised  Capitol,"  or  in  the  literary 
tranquillity  of  the  after-years  at  Heidelberg. 
It  is  of  the  life  in  the  charming  villa  on  the 
Bhine  that  many  of  Bunsen's  still  sur- 
viving English  friends  will  retain  their 
most  pleasant  recollections;    and    it  is 
from  the  letters  written  during  the  period 
which  it  covers  that  we  get  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  oomplete  impression  of 
Baroness  Bunsen.   She  talks  of  "  the  con- 
sciousness  of  unutterable  ivlief  "  with  which 
she  reads  in  Qalignani  accounts  of  the  balls 
and  drawing-rooms  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  feels  that  now  at  least  she  need  not  dress 
and  appear  at  them.     Retirement  meant 
leisure  for  family  life  and  for  reading ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  have  throughout  the  letters 
fi-om  Heidelbei^  constant  references  to  the 
new  histories,  the  new  books  of  controversy, 
even  the  best  new  novels.   Macaulay  she 
cannot  criticise;  already  in  1849  her  one 
feeling  towards  him  has  been  gratitude, 
"  obligation  bo  him  for  giving  me  ten  reasons 
where  I  bad  one  before  for  holding  opinions 
I  have  long  held ; "  and  her  note  on  his 
death  in  ISfiO  is  truly  appreciative  both  of 
the  historian  and  the  man.    She  "  longs  to 
read  Fronde ;  "  she  is  "  deep  in  Gervinus ; " 
Carlyle's  Frederick  "  occupies  her  thonghts  as 
ever" — and  all  this,  and  much  more  (for 
Sohleiermacher's  mysticism  and  Protestant 
controversy  and  Benan's  Vie  de  Jesus  exer- 
cise her  as  powerfully  as  the  historians  do), 
all  this  as  her  seventieth  year  is  fast  ap- 
proaching.   In  1860,  at  Bonn,  came  the 
death  of  Bansen  —  with  what  accompani- 
ment of  shock  and  grief  to  his  widow  may 
best  be  seen  from  the  letters  to  her  son 
Theodor  and  her  daughter  Emilia.  The 
Bunsen  Memoirs,  called  by  Bnnsen  himself 
**  the  history  of  our  common  life,"  were 
"  the  labour  and  the  comfort  of  the  next 
few  years."  She  lived  on  till  1876  at  Carls- 
mhe  (going  there  in  1862  "  to  take  care  of  a 
set  of  motherless  babes,"  the  five  children 
of  her  daughter  Theodora,  who  died  in  that 
year),  and  passing  her  last  summers  at 
I  Herrenalb,  a  summer-honse  in  the  beautiful 
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Albthal,  in  the  Black  Forest,  surrounded,  it 
need  not  be  said,  by  the  loving  care  of  her 
children  and  grandohildren,  and  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  friends  that  extended  almost 
over  Europe.  Mabt  A.  Ward. 


Correspondence  of  the  Family  of  Hofton,  being 
ohieflyLetters  addressed  to  Christopher, 
first  Visconnt  Hatton,  a.d.  1601-1704. 
Edited  by  E!dward  Mannde  Thompson. 
In  Two  Yolnmes.  (Printed  for  the  Cam- 
den Society.) 

Thb  Hatton  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  this  ooUeotion  of  letters 
has  been  obtained,  have  already  supplied 
Mr.  Maunde  Thompson  with  one  interestdog 
volume  for  tho  Camden  Society,  published 
nearly  three  years  ago*  and  duly  noticed  in 
these  columns  (see  AoADBMT,  April  22,  1876). 
In  the  correspondence  of  Humphrey  Pri- 
deanx  with  John  Ellis,  which  mrnwd  the 
contents  of  this  first  volume,  the  interest 
was  almost  solely  centred  in  Oxford  and  its 
life  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  the 
picture  presented  to  us  was  an  entertaining 
one,  and  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  aocizil 
and  personal  history  very  great.  The  two 
volumes  now  before  us  claim  notice  on  some- 
what different  grounds  :  their  relation  with 
general  history  is  more  marked,  for  much 
of  the  correspondence  printed  in  them  was 
written  by  men  promment  in  the  puUic 
events  they  narrate. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  not  an  attrac- 
tive one  to  the  patriotic  historian,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  tiiat  no  complete 
history  of  it  has  been  attempted  in  mraem 
times;  thanks,  howerer,  to  the  nnmerons 
readable  diaries,  collections  of  news-letters, 
general  correspondence,  &c.^  no  period  is 
better  known  to  the  ordinary  reader.  These 
Hatton  Papers  maybe  regarded  as  one  more 
contribution  to  the  mass,  for,  though  the 
letters  printed  cover  the  whole  seventeenth 
century,  the  large  majority  of  them  arc 
dated  between  1660  and  1685.  Before 
we  notice  the  letters  themselves,  a  fev 
words  on  the  writers  and  receivers  of  them 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  of  Eirby,  cousin  of  Elizabeth's 
Ghanoellor,  and  inheritor  of  his  estates  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Williun  Newport-]^tton  in 
1597,  contributes  the  firsf^  a  love-letter, 
addressed  to  his  future  wife,  Alice  Fanshaw. 
His  son,  also  called  Christopher,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  in  1643,  and  made  Governor 
of  Guernsey  at  the  Bestoration.  Lord 
Hatton  was  married  three  times;  his  first 
wife,  Elizabeth  Montagu,  of  Boughtoo,  being 
killed  in  the  explosion  of  the  powder-maga- 
sine  at  Comet  Castle,  Guernsey,  struck  by 
lightning  in  December  1672.  To  him  nearly 
all  the  letters  printed  in  these  volumes 
were  addressed.  His  chief  and  most  en- 
tertaining correspondents  were  his  brother 
Charles  and  Sir  Charles  Lyttelton.  The 
memory  of  the  latter  is  worth  preserving 
were  it  only  fbr  his  letters  to  his  mend  Lord 
Hatton,  wtaoh  fill  three  thick  Tolumes  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  reach  from  1654  into 
the  reign  of  Anne ;  bnt  his  public  lifia  pre- 
sents also  some  claims  to  notice.  A  de- 
scendant of  the  ibmous  Judge  I^telton,  he 
was  bom  at  Hagley  about  1630,  and  as  a 
boy  bore  arms  within.  Colchest^  dnriug  the 
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siege.  Until  the  Bestbmtion  lie  lived  in 
Fimnoe  and  Hi^lutd ;  in  1661  he  Boooeeded 
Lotd  Windaor  as  Govemor  o£  Jamaioa.  His 
on  fbrtnnes  irere  not  improred  by  hia  office, 
bnt  lua  addntjr  did  mncn  towardathe  settle- 
ment  of  the  island,  and  the  town  of  Port 
Royml  was  built  in  bis  time.  On  his  return 
to  England  many  public  appointments  were 
granted  to  him ;  these  were  all  resigned  after 
the  Bevolution,  when  he  refused  the  oaths  of 
sll^rianoe,  and  retired  to  a  country  life  at 
Ha^ley.  BUs  long  career  did  not  end  till 
1716.  The  Grammont  Memoirs  call  him 
f-'rievx,  and  Ev^n  writes  of  him  as  an 
honest  gentleman  and  soldier. 

Many  of  these  letters  are  of  course  simply 
newsJetters,  bat,  as  their  editor  juably 
remarics,  they  are  of  value  as  showing  the 
impias8t<m  iHiut  passing  erenta  made  npon 
tiie  nunda  of  the  writsrs,  and,  though  little 
sew  Matorical  matter  can  be  gathered,  the 
reader  fbUows  with  interest  the  recoid  of 
occurrences  from  day  to  day.  Being  printed 
exactly  aa  they  stand  in  the  original  iu  the 
matter  of  spelling  and  contractions,  some 
letters,  not  otberwiae  noteworthy,  afford 
much  amnsemeut  as  illustrations  of  the 
state  of  education  at  the  period;  those 
written  by  highly-born  ladies,  especially, 
foUy  bear  ont  Macanlay's  estimate  of  the 
tow  state  of  culture  of  the  female  mind  in 
the  seventeenth  century.    In  marking  pas- 
Mgea  for   extract  we   have  chosen  those 
illoatratio^  personal  or  local  history  and 
oamiera  rather  than  references  to  great 
f vents,  which,  indeed,  have  little  new  h'ght 
thiovB  npon  them.    Thus  we  have  Mistress 
EKnbetik  Bodvi^  writing  of  her  matri- 
monial  chances  in  the  following  terms : — 
**  1  un  to  Ve  marrid  to  mj  Lord  Lichfield,  uid 
Mrs.  Shrolj  ib  to  hare  mv  Lord  of  Worwike, 
hoe  laisht  an  a  ^nddo  within  a  veiy  short  tiow, 
iivhwhadliketohaTemadBaainlal  retreat  the 
othait^tfhat  thstOod  spates  him  still  for  a 
better  intent^  wbidi  is.  to  have  mee,  for  all  I  am 
to  be  marrid.   But  I  shall  saivo  the  ^tarson  a 
Ubor  aad  have  nobody,  which  is  best ;  without  I 
cao  have  him,  tliat  1  may  not  bee  troubeled  long 
vithfaim." 

In  a  second  letter,  the  same  lady  writes : — 
"  Heare  is  nuwes  that  a  jong  lady  ia  Ohambridg 
ttier  has  drounded  her  selfe  for  love,  they  say ; 
Vit  more  fool  shee,  for  that  is  hat  cold  love,  my 
thinks.  Shee  thru  her  selfe  into  a  well  and  the 
water  was  not  deepe  enufe,  and  they  say  shee  was 
stirrd  to  death.  .  .  .  Pray  doe  not  you  be  des- 
peiat  and  droaad  your  selfe  in  a  well  to,  for  you 
know  as  long  aa  there  is  life  thers  hopes." 

lUny  cnrions  ideas  and  twisted  forms  of 
expressions  used  by  Lord  Hatton's  female 
correspondents  might  be  culled  to  illustrate 
Swift's  Art  of  Polite  Conversation,  and  testify 
to  the  truth  of  that  well-known  picture  of 
the  sneceeding  generation.  Charles  Hatton, 
writing  under  date  July  13,  1671,  describes 
the  irruption  of  a  mad  cow  into  Westminster, 
which,  having  tossed  several  persons  in 
Ring  Street,  and — 

*-  Caminir  into  y'  Palace  Tard  towards  y*  Ilall 
^te,  several  persoon*  drew  their  sworda ;  othera 
eodeavoared  to  seise  upon  y*  officers  staves  at  y* 
dtxnv,  to  defend  themselves  w***.  Those  in  y"  hw, 
who  saw  y'  bustle  and  swords  drawn,  were 
ifrighted,  and  some  cryed  out  y*  fifth-monarchy 
men  were  up  and  come  to  cut  y'  throats  of  \* 
lawyers  who  were  y  great  plaijue  of  \'  land. 
Some  dung  away  their  swords,  y*  they  raiffht  not 
feeme  to  make  any  defence;  otliers  their  peri- 


wiggs,  y*  that  tb^  mu;ht  i^^ear  to  be  y*  meaner 
persons ;  y'  lawyers  weir  g^wns ;  and  y'  fHend, 
Serjeant  Scroggs,  who  of  late  hath  had  a  fit  of  ^< 
goat,  wase  perfectly  cored,  stript  himself  of  his 
gowne  and  coife,  and  with  great  activity  vaulted 
over  y*  bar,  and  was  presently  followed  by  y° 
rest  of  his  brethren." 

The  Sergeant  here  named  became  a  few 
years  later  the  dissolute  Chief  Justice 
Scroggs ;  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  married 
his  widowed  daughter,  Elizabeth  Gilby.  It 
is  probable  that  very  few  of  Scrog^'a  own 
epistolary  efforts  are  extant,  so  that  it  is  the 
more  notable  to  find  three  specimens  of 
them  among  the  Hatton  papers ;  these,  written 
from  Weald  Hidl  in  1673,  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  wine  and  the  drinking  of  i^  but 
his  treatment  of  the  theme  shows  such 
kindly  humour  that,  with  the  editor,  we 
would  gladly  have  more  of  them. 

The  successful  action  in  1676  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  against  Lord  Digby  for  libel,  by 
which  he  recovered  1,000/.,  led,  it  seems,  to 
many  similar  actions,  though  on  much  more 
trivial  grounds. 

"  Y<  Marq*  of  Dorchester  sues  a  man  for  saying, 
to  one  y' s**  y'  Marq*  was  a  great  physitian,  y'  euI 
men  of  y*  Marques  his  yeares  were  either  foofes  or 
physitiuu.  And  my  L<*  Mohan  hath  an  action 
against  one  for  saying  y*  he  wase  good  for  nothing 
bat  to  sit  inladyes  chamhersand  thied  theirnoedles ; 
and  my  L<*  Peters  hath  brought  a  double  action 
against  one,  y'  first  for  saying  he  wase  a  pimpeing 
L''  and  DO  gentleman,  y"  other  for  saying,  if  he 
woa'd  leave  out  y*  latter  words,  he  would  prove 
y"  former.'' 

As  of  interest  in  the  histoiy  of  art,  we 
gather  from  these  volumes  that  Sir  Charles 
Lyttelton,  when  breaking  up  bis  London 
house,  writes  to  Lord  Hattou  in  January 
1692  that  he  has  a  good  many  pictures  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  which  be  is  told  will  not  yield 
anything  like  what  they  cost,  and  he  doubts 
"those  of  more  esteeme  will  not  be  very 
.  ready  money,  nulesse  mitily  undersold  "  at  a 
time  when  there  were  so  many  auctions  of 
the  best  collections,  that  of  the  I>ake  of 
Norfolk  (then  busy  with  his  divorce  case) 
among  them.  Two  months  later  Lyttelton 
writes  that  he  has  a  very  good  copy  of 
"  Oh  :  y*  1"  upony*  white  hors.  T'  origmall 
is  Vandike  and  y*  copy  Eemee,"  for  which 
fifty  pounds  will  be  the  lowest  price.  In 
April  he  writes  that  he  bad  but  a  poor 
market  at  the  auction,  and  had  not  sold  above 
five  or  six  pictures.  On  other  portraits  by 
Yandyck  we  have  some  interesting  remarks 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  above.  In  1676 
Charles  Hatton  writes  to  his  brother  that 
the  pictures  by  that  artist  of  the  Queen, 
Prince  Bapert,  and  Lord  Dorset,  which  have 
apparently  been  undergoing  some  process  of 
restoration,  are  nearly  ready,  adding : — • 

"I  dare  not  hazard  them  in  my  little  house, 
least  y*  sea  coale  smoke  this  winter  shou'd  spoyle 
them.  Hnd  j'  Queen's  picture  hang  a  little 
longer  at  Thanet  House,  it  wou'd  have  been  quite 
spoyled,  for  y"  cloth  wase  primed  w*"  tobacco 
pipe  clay,  and  it  wou'd  have  piUed  all  of.  As 
soon  as  the  durt  was  wash'd  of,  y*  cracks  appeared. 
But  Mr.  Baj^tiet  enga^a  he  hnth  securra  it  for 
ever.  He  highly  adoiirea  mv  Dorset's  picture, 
eath  it  is  every  etroabe  of  Van  Dyke  and  of  his 
best  painting ;  and  y*  priming  of  y*  cloath  is  very 
good.  Van  Dyke  was  very  neglectfull  in  y*  prim- 
ing of  y'  cloths  he  painted  on.  Some  were 
primed  w""  water  colours,  as  y*  fine  crucifix  at 
Kir.  Lillyes  [Lely],  some  w"*  toWco  pipe  clay,  as 
y*  famous  picture  of  y*  late  King  and  Queen,  at 


Whitehall,  w*^  is  now  almost  pilled  of,  and  y* 
Queen's  pictnxe ;  but  y*  ie  now  seenied." 

The  growth  of  the  metropolis  since  theao 
lettera  were  written  ia  well  illnstarated  by  a 
paragraph  in  one  by  Ofaades  Hatton,  dated 
firom  a  house  in  Stmtton  Street,  Piccadilly, 
from  whence,  he  says,  they  have  so  great  a 
prospect  into  the  country  out  of  the  parlour 
window  that  they  can  plainly  see  the  hounds 
as  they  hnnt  in  the  adjacent  fields,  and  hear 
the  sound  of  the  horns  and  the  cry  of  the 
doga.  We  have  other  matter  in  abundance 
pertaining  to  London  topography,  including 
a  record  of  two  disastrous  fixes  in  the 
Temple :  one  on  the  Sunday  night  pre- 
ceding January  28,  1679,  when  Pump  Court 
was  "  all  burnt  downe,  and  all  behind  the 
Bivell  Tavern,  they  say  200  houses."  Sir 
Francis  Winniioffton^a  writii^  were  lost,  as 
well  as  EUas  juhmola'a  fina  ooUeotaona  of 
medals ;  and  Lord  FeTerabam,  of  later  fame 
as  the  incapable  general  of  James  II.,  nearly- 
killed  bv  the  &11  of  a  piece  of  timber  on  his 
head.  The  second  fire  is  described  in  a 
letter  of  William  Longueville  dated  August 
7, 1683 ;  two  staircases  were  '*  most  snddunly 
bnmt,"  and  no  deeds,  money,  clothe^  or 
anything  bnt  lives,  could  be  saved. 
"  S'  Thomas  Robinson,  our  treasurer,  leaping^  out 
of  his  window  one  paire  of  stayers,  was  liruiaed, 
bun^  grosse  ;  so  y*  w*^  an  hoare  bee  dyed,  and 
was  just  now  buryed.  Hee  had  an  iron  chest  now 
found,  and  y'  gold  and  silver  in  it  melted  thought 
neere  10000/.,  and  his  office  L<*  Pemberton  hath 
6000/.  to  take  for  it.  .  .  .  This  was  below  the 
King's  Bench  buildings." 

On  January  14,  1680,  the  roof  of  the 
Tennis  Court  in  the  Haymarket  fell  down ; 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  his  skull  broken, 
and  Sir  George  Etherege  and  others  were 
dangerously  hurt.  The  retort  of  Sedley's 
daughter  on  Queen  Mary,  for  her  indiffer- 
ence to  the  fate  of  her  ihther,  King  JiunCK, 
is  thus  told  by  Hatton : — 
"  The  Oouutess  of  Dorchester  lately  went  to  visit 
a  certain  lady,  who  received  her  very  cooly ;  npou. 
„cb  yt  Oountess  told  her  she  wase  moch  surprisd : 
'  For,*  said  she,  '  if  I  have  broke  one  command*- 
ment,  you  have  another;  and  what  I  did  wase 
more  naturall.'  " 

The  price  of  provkions  in  April  1692  was 
very  high.  A  loaf  of  bread  had  risen  in  coat 
from  9d.  to  la.,  beef  was  2d.  a  pound,  and 
mutton  5il,  The  account  given  of  the 
weavers'  riots  in  August  1675  is  remarkable 
as  showing  the  trades-unionism  of  the  time. 
The  ordinary  London  weavers  first  fell  upon 
the  French  weavers,  palled  down  their  houses- 
and  burnt  their  looms,  and  then  attacked, 
each  other,  those  who  worked  looms  without 
engines  taking  part  i^^nst  those  who  had. 
looms  with  engines, 

"pretendingy*  one  man  with  an  engine  loome  can 
doe  more  works  in  one  day  than  10  men  w'^ 
loomes  without  engines,  and  y'  therfbre  ther  wase 
thousands  of  weavers  y^,  fur  w'  of  employment, 
were  ready  to  starve,  and  v*  they  had  mUier 
venter  hanging  than  starving. 

Few  of  the  letters  printed  are  better  worth 
reading  than  those  of  Sir  Eidmnnd  King,  the 
physician.  In  one  he  describes  the  last 
days  of  Robert  Boyle ;  in  another  the 
"frightfull  earthquake"  in  London  one 
Thorsday  in  September  1692,  when  the 
Exchange  in  Comhill  was  heard  to  crack, 
the  people  ran  ont  of  their  houses  in  great 
distraction,  and  in  many  places  "  y*  comer 
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houses  in  streets  were  seperated  from  y* 
adjacent  hooaea ; "  while  the  effects  of  it 
were  felt  as  far  as  Ganterbary  and  Cam- 
bridge. More  damage,  howerer,  was  done 
to  London  by  a  terrible  stonn  in  February 
1699,  from  which  few  bouses  escaped ;  many 
persons  were  killed,  and  "  very  many  great 
trees  in  St.  James's  I^k,  Moorfields,  and 
Qray's  Imi  Walkes  '*  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots. 

Mr.  Thompson's  annotations  and  com- 
ments give  the  rolumea  a  value  which  is 
quite  independent  of  the  text.  The  pains 
taken  to  identify  many  persons  referred  to 
most  have  been  very  great,  and  the  infor- 
mation gained  by  much  research  is  conveyed 
in  the  most  concise  terms.  Anyone  going 
over  original  papers  of  the  same  period  will 
often  find  himself  saved  mnoh  trouble  by  a 
glance  at  these  notes.    J.  J.  Oaktwbioht. 


A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Russell,  and  his 
Out-of-door  Life.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Dartmoor  Days,"  &o,  (R.  Bentley  & 
Spn.) 

Ahohq  the  living  worthies  of  Devon  few  are 
more  widelv  known,  none  more  e^eotionately 
regarded,  than  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
All  who  are  fond  of  ont>door  sport  thirough- 
oat  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  every  visitor 
to  the  West  of  England,  mnat  have  heard  a 
hundred  stories  of  "  Jack  Bassell,"  as  he  is 
familiarly  called,  everyone  of  which  (how- 
ever apocryphal  some  of  these  good  things 
At-e)  redounds  to  his  credit.  He  must  be  a 
genuine  man  and  greatly  loved  by  his  fellow- 
men  round  whose  name  so  many  good- 
natured  anecdotes  and  nnowned  traits  of 
li  amour  are  wont  to  crystallise.  Malice, 
envy,  and  petty  spite,  at  all  events,  will  not 
be  diatarbinff  elements  in  his  composition. 
He  will  be  blessed  with  troops  of  friends 
both  high  and  low,  and  by  the  attractive 
Icindliness  of  his  disposition  will  not  only 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  those  not  included 
in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  may 
iiaply  win  some  regard  from  the  careless  for 
the  abstract  virtues  which  he  embodied .  If 
.such  a  one,  moreover,  be  in  holy  orders  and 
minister  diligently  to  a  remote  country 
district,  carefully  attempting  to  practise 
what  he  preaches;  if  he  be  conscientioas, 
upright,  and  forward  in  all  good  workf),  who 
sliall  say  that  he  does  not  deserve,  in  spite  of 
the  sage's  aphorism,  the  dreadful  honour  oE 
having  his  biography  written  and  being 
called  happy  before  his  death?  These 
reasons  will  go  &r  to  warrant  the  publication 
of  this  life     the  Ber.  John  Bassell. 

But  it  is  mainly  as  a  mighty  hunter,  the 
most  skilled  and  indefatigable  hnnter  of 
Western  England,  that  Bussell's  fame  is 
most  widely  known.  On  the  general  ques- 
tion whether  under  any  circumstances  a 
clergyman  should  hunt,  much  more  keep 
hounds,  there  is  no  need  here  to  enter. 
Fablic  feeling  at  present  sets  stron<;ly 
ap;ainst  the  practice.  Though  its  advocates 
may  take  their  stand  upon  the  advantages 
of  the  violent  exercise  it  provides,  accumu- 
late precedents,  and  argue  that  it  is  irra- 
tional to  decry  hunting  and  allow  other  out- 
door sports  to  the  clei^,  it  is  indisputable 
that  in  moat  cases  the  scandal  to  which  it 
gives  rise  must  for  outweigh  its  advantages 


in  the  eyes  of  sensible,  not  to  say  earnest, 
men.  But  Mr.  Rnssell  is  a  survival  from  an 
extinct  race  of  clerical  centanrs.  His  &ther 
was  rector  of  Iddesleigh  in  North  Devon, 
kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  was,  it  has  been 
recorded,  "  the  boldest  hunter  in  the 
county."  Only  forty  years  ago,  aa  the 
author  of  this  Memoir  reminds  ns,  **  it  is  no 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  there  were  prob- 
ably a  score  of  clergymen  who  had  packs  of 
their  own  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  three  of 
whom  kept  foxhounds  only,  while  the  others 
hunted  nominally  the  hare."  From  his 
earliest  years  young  Bassell  displayed  the 
tastes  for  which  he  has  ever  since  been  re- 
nowned. At  his  first  school  he  signally 
vanquished  the  bully  of  the  small  boys. 
Under  Dr.  Bichards  at  Tiverton — -the  only 
man,  Bussell  said  in  afterlife,  whom  he  ever 
feared — he  narrowly  escaped  expulsion  for 
keeping  a  scratch  pack  of  four  and  a-half 
couple  of  hounds,  the  goodwill  which  the 
farmers  bore  him  being  testified  by  such 
messages  as  the  following,  which  one  sent 
him  in  the  vemaonlar :  "  He'd  a  got  a  hare 
sitting  in  fhzzy-jHtrk  bottom,  and  ef  Maister 
Bissell  wid  on'y  bring  np  his  ory,  he'd  turn 
nn  out,  and  they'd  have  a  rare  crack  o*  hunt- 
ing sore  enow."  Before  he  left  Tiverton  Bib^ 
sell  won  a  medal  for  elocution,  and  a  scholar- 
ship of  30Z.  per  annum ;  this  latter  sum,  when 
he  first  received  it,  characteristically  enough 
he  spent  on  a  horse,  and  was  of  course 
cheated  in  his  bargain.  Passiug  in  1814 
to  Exeter  College,  he  was  free  to  indulge 
bis  genius  for  boxing  and  hunting  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  limited  means.  During 
the  same  year  be  saw  the  death  of  his  first 
stag  on  Exmoor,  where  so  many  of  his 
laurels  were  hereafter  to  be  gathered.  Aftdr 
duly  taking  his  degree  he  was  ordained  to 
the  curacy  of  George  Nympton,  in  his  be- 
loved Devon,  and  at  onoe  established  his 
fame  as  a  hnnter  in  the  neighbonrhood. 
But  it  is  with  Swymbridge  and  Landkey 
that  his  name  is  mainly  connected  by  his 
friends.  He  was  presented  to  this  chapter 
living  by  the  Dean  of  Exeter  in  1833,  and 
at  present  flourishes  there  at  the  green  old 
age  of  eighty-two,  still  as  nntired  a  hunter 
as  in  his  most  vigorous  days.  In  his  first 
curacy  he  kept  a  pack  of  otter  hounds  for 
six  years,  acquiriog  perfect  skill  in  this 
difficult  branch  of  the  chase,  and  in  a  coaple 
of  seasons  killed  no  less  than  thirty-five 
otters  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  his  am- 
bition for  the  art  of  venerie  was  not  quenched 
until  he  collected  a  set  of  hounds  with  which 
he  chased  harea  and  foxes  to  his  heart's 
content  and  the  delight  of  the  whole  country- 
side for  many  years,  resigning  the  pack  once 
in  deference  to  friendly  counsels,  bat  again 
resuming  them,  nntil  he  finally  parted  with 
them  in  1871  to  Mr.  H.  Villeboia,  of  Norfolk 
celebrity.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a 
master  of  hounds,  Russell  found  a  strong 
prejudice  against  foxes  existing  in  North 
Devon.  They  were  shot  down  by  the  farmers 
without  mercy.  Indeed,  in  some  parishes 
the  church  bella  were  used  to  indicate  to 
the  natives  that  a  fox  had  been  tracked 
down,  and  they  must  assemble  to  destroy  it. 
The  kindly  and  politic  powers  of  Russell 
very  soon  worked  a  revolution  in  this  ille- 
gitimate mode  of  killing  foxes,  and  ere  long 
all  the  gentry  and  fiurmers  of  the  West 


were  proud  to  call  themselves  his  fnends, 
this  gratifying  feeling  continuing,  but  with 
intensified  affection,  to  the  present  day.  Of 
late,  however,  Russell  has  been  most  cele- 
brated in  connexion  with  the  chase  of 
the  wild  red  deer  on  Exmoor.  Wfaaii  this 
sport  implies  the  reader  will  find  in  Mr. 
GolLyns'  Ohate  of  the  WUA  Bed  Deer,  and  in 
the  enthustastio  aooounts  of  it  which 
Eingsley  and  the  late  Major  Whyte-MelTille 
have  lelt  We  shall  venture  to  snmi  np 
Russell's  exploits  with  Mr.  Bisset's  pack  in 
the  words  which  our  biognmher  qnotes 
&om  its  old  huntsman,  Arthur  Heal. 

"  I  have  been,"  he  says,  "  twenty-two  years  with 
the  ataghounds,  and  scarcely  once  knew  him  foil 
being  out  every  day  during  the  atag^hunting' 
season,  no  matter  what  weather  or  what  distance 
to  cover.  Very  rarely  but  what  he  starts  from 
his  own  place  m  the  morning,  goes  to  the  meet  <m 
horaebftca — perhaps  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles — 
rides  the  chase  all  da^,  and  home  agtuu  the  same 
night ;  sometimes  thuty  or  more  miles,  doin^  it 
all  in  the  saddle.  He  generally  sees  the  finish. 
During  the  past  season  1877,  he  has  followed 
hounds  juat  as  well  as  when  I  first  knew  him.'* 

A  pemsal  of  the  varied  fortunes  of  Mr. 
BuBseU's  different  packs  shows  that  he  is  no 
mere  "  hunting  parson,"  bnt  tliat  he  pos- 
sesses qualities  of  generalship  and  courage 
which  would  have  secured  hnn  eminence  in 
any  profession.    He  seems  never  to  have 
made  an  enemy,  and  even  when  he  differed 
from  an  opponent  (as  in  fJie  case  of  tiie  late 
bishop  of  his  diocese),  he  invariably  secured 
respect.  Numerous  anecdotes  of  his  prowess 
as  a  hunter,  tand  the  friendships  be  has 
formed  until  his  name  has  become  a  honse- 
hold  word  in  Devon — including  his  visit  to 
Sandringham,  when  he  danced  out  the  old 
year  1874  with  the  Princess — will  be  found 
in  this  hif^rapby.     They  will  not  bear 
transplanting  &om  the  rich  Devon  soil,  but 
all  testifv  to  Russell's  unaffected  kindly 
nature,  his  instinctive   uprightness,  his 
attractive  geniality,  and  the  warm  feelings 
for  him  which  his  bo7ihomie  and  abundut 
fund  of  native  humour  call  forth  in  all  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  hare  made  lus 
acqaaintance.    We  shall  never  forget  the 
pleasant  hours  of  a  long  railroad  journey 
from   London  to  the  West  of  England, 
during  which  his  inezhanstible   stores  of 
anecdote  and  irrepressible  good-nature  be- 
gailed    the  weary   miles,    and   at  once 
gave  the  key  to  the  secret  of  his  great 
popularity.   Bnt  it  would  leave  a  wrong 
impression  if  the  higher  side  of  his  life  as  a 
clergyman  were  here  omitted.    Rnssell  is 
irreproachable  in  all  the  duties  of  his  s&cred 
calling,  a  faronrite  and  inapressive  preacher 
for  the  charities  of  the  West,  as  popular 
with  the  gypsies  of  his  native  hills  aa  was 
Kingsley  with  the    Bagshot  wanderers. 
Daring  his  incumbency  Swymbridge  has 
been  severed  from  Landkey,  new  8(^ools 
have  been  established  and  endowed,  a  cbapd 
of  ease  built  at  a  neighbonring  hamlet  with 
money  mainly  collected  by  his  own  exer- 
tions ;  instead  of  the  alternate  morning  and 
evening  services  which  he  found  at  the  two 
villages  on  bis  induction,  he  has  now  set  os 
foot  four  services  every  Sunday  at  Swym- 
bridge alone.    Aa  a  representative  clei^- 
man  uniting  the  manners  of  the  past  with 
the  energy  of  the  prpsent  generHtion  of 
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Cfaarcbmen,  Bassell's  life  well  deserves  to 
have  been  written. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Ucgrapher  has  performed  his  task,  it  is  not 
□ach  to  oar  taste.    The  style  is  falsome, 
»erbose,  grandiloquent.    With  the  lues  Bos- 
'■■■Ui'itia  strongly  developed,  he  *'  throws  his 
toDgne  *'  like  an  unrated  North  Devon  fox- 
ioaad,  running  off  the  scent  to  a  qaantitj 
9(  details   -which  might  well  have  been 
omitted.    Perhaps  the  &ct  of  the  book  hav- 
ing been  written  chapter  bj  chapter  for  a 
«p«ting  magazine  may  aoconnt  for  some  of 
iis  prmUx  features.    There  may  be  readers 
w\io  delight   to  meet  Terpsichore,  Dian, 
Aiist^os,  and  Earydice  when  bunting  on 
Sxmoor ;  bat  most  men  would  be  satisfied 
with  heather  and  modem  mortals.  What 
Johnsan  said  of  a  certain  Sir  John  Dal- 
rraplfr— "his  style  is  the  mere  bouncing  of 
3  schoolboy  ;  great  He,  bat  greater  She  " — 
nminds  us  of  this  biographer.    Nor  can  we 
eommend  the  illustrations  of  the  book.  But 
no  parple  patches  and  classical  frippery  can 
kide  the  athletic  form  and  kindly  features  of 
"Jack  Bnssell;  "  the  irrelevancy  and  senti- 
mentaliaia  of  many  of  tiiese  pages  luckily 
cannot,  any  more  than  the  lapse  of  years, 
«op  the  beating  of  his  warm  heart  within 
Uien.  M.  G.  Watkdts. 


NEW  HOVELS. 

ill  £ye  for  an  Eye.   By  Anthony  Trollope. 

In  Two  Volnmes.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 
U  nil  World.    By  Mabel  Collins.  In  Two 

Yolnmes.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 
Blict,  Itl  Comely.    By  G.  J.  Whyte-Mel- 
viUe.  In  Three  Volnmes.    (Chapman  & 
Hall) 

Lore  Loyal.    By  Mary  C.  Rowsell.  In 
TLree  VblameB.    (Hurst  k  Blackett.) 

■3fe.  AjTffONT  Tbollofb  continues  in  one  of 
his  perrsrse  fits.  When  he  wrote  la  He 
Pffoijoyf  the  other  day*  he  deliberately 
went  back  into  that  unpleasant  manner 
vfaicb  makes  Mia  Mackenne  and  The  Euateice 
IfMmoRds  among  the  less  agreeable  of  his 
works;  bat  in  Eye  for  an  Eye  he  has 
^3rked  back  much  further,  and  returned  to 
!:.e  tone  and  spirit  of  one  of  the  very  earliest, 
uid  quite  the  most  distasteful,  of  his  writ- 
The  Macdermotis  of  Ballycloran,  pub- 
lished BO  long  ago  as  1847.  Like  that  pre- 
emineotly  painful  story,  the  present  one  is 
made  up  of  three  elements,  seduction, 
mardcr,  and  insanity  ;  and  though  Mr.  Trol- 
lope has  endeavoureid  to  give  it  a  purpose  in 
teaching  lessons  against  the  viciousness  Emd 
cmelty  to  which  mere  sensuouB  self-pleanng 
leads  up,  and  against  the  unhealthy  conven. 
umal  moralify  which  sets  np  a  different 
men  and  women,  and  which 
Us  regards  profligacy  and  bad  fkith  as  far 
-ore  excusable  than  an  unequal  marriage, 
•Et  the  excellence  of  his  motive  does  not 
make  the  story  a  whit  more  satis&ctory  to 
nad.  The  scene  lies  half  in  England  and  half 
in  Ireland,  bat  the  Irish  portions  have  none  of 
the  freshness  of  recent  observation  and  f  amili- 
vity  which  appearsin  the  Kellys  and  O'Kellys, 
and  in  a  leas  degree  in  CasUe  Bickmond. 
They  are  studies  from  memory  after  a  con- 
siderable kpee  of  time,  and  neither  outline 
cor  colourmg  is  as  good  as  of  old.  Mr. 


Trollope  cannot  write  anything,  however, 
without  displaying  some  artistic  faculty  and 
literary  adroitness,  and  there  are  good  por- 
traits as  well  as  telling  scenes  in  the  book. 
But  while  he  is  perfectly  successfal  when 
inspiring  ns  with  contempt  for  his  too 
facile  hero,  he  does  not  win  our  sympathies 
for  his  victim ;  for  he  places  her  in  sach  a 
position,  and  with  such  protectors  and  ad- 
visers, that  she  must  of  necessity  have  had 
full  and  &ir  warning  of  the  risk  she  was 
running,  and  ample  shelter  against  it;  so 
that  neither  ignorance  nor  friendlcssness  can 
be  pleaded  on  her  behalf,  and  her  blame  in 
the  matter  is  at  least  equal  to  her  seducer's. 
As  regards  the  parish  priest  who  champions 
her  cause  against  the  man  who  has  broken 
his  promise  of  marriage  to  her,  insisting  on 
its  binding  character,  the  young  gentleman 
would  have  had  the  best  of  the  argument 
with  his  reverence  if  he  had  known  that  St. 
Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  now  tho  most  accredited 
Boman  authority  on  moral  questions,  after 
formally  summing  up  the  conflicting  argu- 
ments, lays  down  that  no  man  who  has 
seduced  a  woman  under  promise  of  marriage 
is  bound  to  keep  that  promise,  even  if  con- 
firmed by  an  oath,  if  the  match  be  one  which 
his  family  regards  as  disgracefal  (and  in  the 
novel  the  girl's  father  is  a  drunken  ex- 
convict),  because  it  is  then  null  and  void, 
as  being  in  an  unlawful  matter  (Theol. 
Moral.,  IV.,  v.,  644).  It  is  therefore  im- 
probable, on  the  face  of  things,  that  such  a 
method  of  championship  would  have  been 
in  fact  adopted,  an  error  in  local  colouring 
not  to  be  expected  from  so  skilful  and  expe- 
nenced  a  novelist.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Trollope 
will  como  back  before  long  to  his  own  better 
self,  and  be  to  us  as  the  hierophant'of  Bar- 
chester  and  the  whip  of  Downing  Street 
once  more. 

In  this  World — a  novel  reprinted  from  the 
University  Magazine,  and  by  a  young  lady 
who  has  an  hereditary  right,  derived  from 
both  parents,  to  disport  herself  in  literary 
fiction — ^has  some  clever  portraits  and  some 
very  well-drawn  scenes,  bat,  as  a  story,  does 
not  cohere  sufficiently,  nor  possess  any  clear- 
ness and  sequence  of  plot.  The  chief  cha- 
racter— a  yonng  lady-physician  of  great 
personal  gifts  of  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
activitr^,  who  has  made  a  love-match  with 
a  fashionable  doctor  whose  professional 
training  is  not  quite  so  abreast  with  the 
latest  medical  science  as  her  own,  and  who 
comes  into  collision  with  several  of  his  pro- 
fessional prejudices  —  is  very  brilliantly 
sketched  indeed,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  inherent  probability  of  the  character ; 
and  Miss  Ciollins,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  has 
imitated  a  practice  of  her  fother,  who  used 
to  bring  an  ideal  fi^re  <tf  himself,  as  con. 
oeived  by  himself,  into  most  of  his  novels ; 
for,  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived,  Coventry 
Silbume,  in  the  book  before  us,  is  designed 
as  a  portrait  of  Mortimer  Collins,  as  a 
daughter  would  desire  him  to  be  seen.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  the  narrative  is  faulty  in 
construction,  there  is  much  left  obscure 
which  ought  to  have  been  explained,  and  a 
number  of  threads  are  still  left  dangling  loose 
at  the  close  of  the  book.  Next  time,  let  Miss 
Collins  compose  her  plot  in  its  entirety  be- 
fore she  b^ins  on  scenery  or  di'^ogne,  and 
take  care  that  eaob  chapter  shall  do  its  full 


share  in  developing  the  story,  instead  of 
merely  containing  a  situation  to  make  it 
telling  when  read  separately  at  a  month's 
interval  from  the  previous  instalment. 

Black,  but  Comely  is  so  clever  a  story 
that  its  perusal  will  renew  the  sincere  regret 
which  attended  Major  Whyte-Melville  to  the 
grave,  and  this  time  with  the  selfish  thought 
of  our  own  loss  in  the  removal  of  so  pleasant 
a  story-teller.  The  heroine  of  this  posthum- 
ous work  is  a  handsome  gipsy  adventuress, 
akin  in  disposition,  albeit  not  in  race,  to  the 
crowned  queen  of  all  sach  personages,  Becky 
Sharp  herself.  The  likeness  does  not  atop 
here;  for  she  marries  a  Rawdon  Crawley, 
and  has  a  Lord  Steyne  dangling  after  her. 
Like  Becky,  however,  she  has  also  a  g^od 
side  to  her  character ;  and,  nnliko  her,  she 
allows  this  good  side  to  come  uppermost  at 
the  last,  after  a  variety  of  experiences  during 
which  it  has  been  steadily  kept  under.  There 
are  several  vigorously  sketched  scenes  scat- 
tered all  over  the  book,  such  as  the  gipsy 
camp,  a  couple  of  races,  where  the  author  is 
specially  at  home,  and  some  vers  de  societe 
which  are  better  than  the  avenge  of  such 
prodnctious,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to 
rank  them  with  Mr.  Frederick  Looker's  or 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's.  Altogether,  Blai^, 
hut  Oomely  belongs  to  its  regretted  author's 
more  successfal  w>oks,  and  will  help  to  en- 
hance the  well-earned  reputation  he  left 
behind  him. 

Miss  Bowsell  has  sinned  against  proba- 
bility in  a  very  serious  way  when  telling  her 
story.  She  pnts  it  into  the  month  of  an 
English  traveller,  who  bears  it  at  first  hand 
from  the  Superior  of  an  Alpine  hospice,  its 
subject  being  the  love-tale  of  a  yonng  novice 
in  the  brotherhood,  whose  appearance  and 
gestures  attract  the  traveller's  close  atten- 
tion.  The  Englishman  has  been  all  bat 
frozen  to  death  in  a  tormesUo,  and,  after  a  nap 
of  twenty-four  hoars  at  a  stretch,  he  natu- 
rally feels  a  little  wakeful  when  it  is  time  by 
the  clock  to  go  to  bed  again.  Accordingly, 
he  sits  np  bSore  his  bedroom  fire,  and  the 
Prior  keeps  him  company,  being  easily  led 
on  to  speak  of  Fra  Basilic,  and,  according  to 
the  well-known  custom  of  dignified  and  ex- 
perienced Italian  ecclesiastics,  to  tell  an  en- 
tire stranger  all  the  most  private  affairs  of  a 
member  of  his  community.  And  in  this  one 
session,  the  Rev.  Father  Girolamo  (who,  by 
the  by,  contrives  to  bring  little  fragments  of 
Goethe,  Longfellow,  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
and  similar  appropriate  matter  into  his  very 
un-Italian  talk)  disooaraes  without  a  break 
through  568  p^ea,  which,  at  the  swift  rate 
of  one  minute  per  page — a  good  deal  qnieker 
than  talking  is  carriwl  on — means  nine  hoars 
atfd  a-half  of  steady  monologue.  In  the 
course  of  this,  moreover,  he  introduces  long 
private  dialogues  between  the  personages  of 
bis  story,  minutely  detailed,  and  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  known  anything 
about ;  while  the  English  traveller  performs 
the  still  more  wonderful  feat  of  accurately 
reporting  them  from  memory,  without 
having  taken  them  down  in  shorthand  from 
the  Pnor's  dictation — more  wonderful,  be- 
cause the  first  narrator  might  have  been 
drawing  on  his  imagination  alone,  but  the 
second  merely  professes  to  repeat  what  he 
has  heard.  All  this  is  a  clear  blunder  in  the 
machinery  of  the  hook,  and  damages  its  pro- 
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bability  too  serionaly  for  remedy.  There  is 
a  short  break,  it  is  trae,  near  the  close  of 
the  second  volume,  which  lasts  some  way 
into  the  third,  bat  Fra  Girolamo  talks  away 
once  more  through  227  pages  of  the  third 
volume,  reported  with  the  same  precision  as 
b^ore.  Apart  from  this  cardinal  error  of 
construction,  the  idea  of  the  story  is  a 
clever  one,  and  several  of  the  incidents  are 
exceedingly  well  worked  up,  while  all  the 
leading  characters  are  strongly  individual- 
ised.  Had  it  been  told  in  the  third  person 
throoghoat  and  the  unities  thus  been  better 
preserved,  it  would  have  taken  a  very  fair 

Elaoe  among  the  novels  of  the  season,  and  it 
as  stuff  enough  in  it  to  warrant  the  expec- 
tation of  better  work  next  time ;  one  token 
of  which,  let  us  hope,  will  be  the  absence  of 
such  an  inscrutable  sentence  as  this  :  "  But 
then  I  had  my  reward  when  I  returned  and 
found  my  shekinah  swept  and  garn- 
ished "  (!  !).         IbCHABD  F.  LmLlDALE. 


BOBOOL-BOOXB. 

We  have  already  expreeaed  oar  opinion  aboat  the 
CBneral  design  of  the  "  Pitt  Press  Series."  We 
doubt  whether  it  ia  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
University  I^ess  to  publien  school-books,  and  we 
doubt  stm  further  whether  a  uoiTersity  is  justi- 
fied in  usinfi;  the  neceuity  of  its  examinations  to 
secure  a  circulation  for  the  books  it  produces. 
However,  passing  by  the  question  whether  these 
books  ought  to  exist  at  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  extremely  well  edited.   The  first  on 
our  Hst  IS  Cicero's  oration  iVo  Archta,  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Bud,  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  It 
is  an  admiraUe  specimen  of  caraful  editing.  An 
Iatroducti4»  tells  us  everything  we  could  wish  to 
know  about  Arehias,  about  Cicrao'a  connexion 
with  htm,  about  the  merits  of  the  txial,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  speech.   The  text  is  wdl  and 
carefully  printed.      The  noted  are  dear  and 
8cholar41ke,  while  two  Appendices  examine  some 
arguments  against  the  reputed  authorship  of  the 
speech  and  some  minute  points  in  the  text.  The 
arrangement  of  the  second  Appendix  is  especially 
(^ood.    It  is  divided  into  several  heads  devoted  to 
orthographical  and  other  variations,  so  that  not 
only  does  each  peaaage  receive  its  full  comment, 
but  the  comments  are  brought  together  bo  as  to 
form  a  connected  treatise.     A  complete  Index 
cloMS  the  whole.   No  boy  can  master  this  little 
volume  without  feeling  that  he  has  advanced  a  long 
step  in  scholarship.  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  gives  us 
t^  ngh^  book  ot  Ovid's  Jbif  tL  It  is  eminently  good 
and  uaaful,  althou^  a  work  of  less  labonr  and 
learning  than  Mr.  Beid's  Arckim.  The  Introduc- 
tion IB  singularly  clear  on  the  astronomy  of  Ovid, 
wldch  is  properly  shown  to  be  ignorant  and  con- 
fused ;  there  is  an  excellent  little  map  of  Rome, 
^ving  just  tiie  places  mentioned  in  the  text  and 
no  more;  the  notes  are  evidently  written  by  a 
practical  schoolmaBter ;  and  an  Appendix  contaioB 
a  scheme  of  the  Bubiunctlve  mood  which  makes 
its  uses  very  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  learner. 
Mr.  Pretor's  Anabasis,  Book  I.,  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  less  satisfactory.   There  is  no  In^duction, 
and  the  notes,  although  full  and  adequate,  are  not 
specially  adapted  for  the  audience  to  which  they 
are  directed :  they  smack  rather  of  the  Cambridge 
lecturer  thim  of  the  patient  Bchoolmaster.  We 
thiiA  that  many  of  the  notes  would  be  sapezfluous 
for  young  schoUTB,  and  that  many  others  would 
nnther  oe  ondentood  nor  remembered.  The 
indexes  ate  good,  and  so  is  the  map.  The  promise 
of  an  Appendix  upon  the  Median  Wall  (p.  76)  is 
not  fulfilled,   ilb.  Beid'B  iVo  JBalbo  is  marked  by 
the  Bame  qualities  as  hie  edition  of  the  Fro  Archia, 
but  is  apparently  intended  for  more  advanced 
scholars.  XmUv,  we  have  Mr.  Peshett's  edition 
of  the  seventh  book  of  Oaesar'a  O^ie  War,  the 


work  of  a  young  and  ptonusing  scholar,  Mr. 
Pesfaett  has  done  his  work  well;  but  he  will  prob- 
ably improve  as  an  editor  by  more  experience  in 

teaching.  His  Historical  Introduction  is  scanty 
and  lifeless,  and  his  notes  are  somewhat  timid  and 
jejune;  but  he  has  taken  great  paioe  with  the 
archaeology  of  his  subject,  and  gives  us  two  excel- 
lent plans  of  Gergovia  and  Alesia.  It  would  be 
well  if  he  had  followed  Mr.  Beid's  example,  by 
putting  his  textual  criticisms  into  an  appendix  by 
themselves. 

Passing  irom  what  may  he  considered  official 
publications  to  those  of  private  enterprise,  the 
first  which  claims  our  notice  is  Stories  in  Attic 
Greek,  by  F.  D.  Morice  (Rivingtons).  The  plan 
of  the  book  is  admirable.  It  is  intended  to  serve 
Rs  a  first  Greek  reador,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
Xenophon.  The  stories  are  partly  selected  from 
Aelian,  Apollodorus,  and  other  similar  writers,  and 
partly  composed  for  the  occasion.  The  learner  is 
assisted  1^  a  number  of  ingeaious  devicea.  The 
augments  and  prepositions  in  the  text  are  divided 
from  the  stem  by  hyi^ens,  so  as  to  make  the 
words  easy  to  look  out.  The  text  is  preceded 
by  admirably  prepared  HintB  to  Beginnere, 
which  tell  uie  learner  in  easy  language  all  he 
need  know  about  stems,  augments,  compouod 
verbs,  proper  names,  &c.  The  Hints  on  Con- 
struing are  excellent,  and  are  the  best  remedy 
against  the  use  of  a  tmislatiou.  The  Vocabulary 
at  the  end  of  the  book  is  full  of  instruction,  and 
the  notes  are  sufficient  and  clear.  Such  a  book, 
thoroughly  mastered,  should  lead  the  lefimer 
by  easy  steps  Irom  his  grammar  to  his 
lliucydides.  The  First  Greek  Reader  of  the 
"  Oliu^ndon  Press  Series,"  by  Mr.  RuRhbrooke,  is 
intended  to  meet  the  same  want  as  Mr.  Morice's 
work  or  even  to  precede  its  use.  We  do  not  think 
it  nearly  so  good.  The  style  of  the  book  is  ter- 
ribly solemn  and  cumbrous.  Before  a  bciy  has 
learned  to  construe  a  ungle  sentence  of  foar 
Greek  words  he  is  told  all  about  subject,  predicate, 
tense-form,  verbal-stem,  noun-subject,  adjective- 
predicate.  The  words  ^  occur  on  p^  2 ;  before 
pi^  135  we  are  led  Into  the  secret  saactuary  of 
metaphysical  syntax.  The  Hinta  for  Translation 
are  a  strange  eootrast  to  Mr.  Morice's  Hints  on 
Construing.  The  miacellaneoua  extracts  begin 
with  a  number  of  dull  sentences,  and  end  with 
"  The  Choice  of  Hercules."  The  Glo&aary  is  full, 
hut  not  nearly  so  bright  and  instructive  as  Mr. 
Morice's.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  article  avrdc 
in  the  one  with  avros  in  the  other.  The  Greek 
type  is  too  small  for  young  learners. 

Mr.  Fowle  has  already  attuned  nn  unenviable 
notoriety  by  hie  elementa^  school-books,  which 
we  have  before  reviewed  m  these  pages.  His 
Fir$t  Eton  Greek  Header  (Longmans)  is  as  bad 
as  the  others.  The  first  extract  is  called 
"  The  Gnat  and  the  Ox."  It  contuns 
the  following  sentence :  tl  8ap&  <roC  riv  rivovra 
Avax^pTitra.  This  IB  very  strange  Greek  to  offer 
to  httle  boys  at  the  outset  of  their  studies. 
But  in  the  notes  tt  ffapSi  ia  translated  "  if  I  weigh 
down^"  a  fact  which  any  dictionary  would  have 
explained.  No  reason,  however,  is  given  why  tl 
should  be  used  rather  than  id»,  and  not  a  word  is 
said  about  rhv  Ttvovra.  Now,  this  ia  a  word 
which  is  extremely  hard  to  construe.  Does  Mr. 
Fowle  know  what  rivovra  means  P  and  if  so  why 
does  he  not  say  P  If  he  does  not  know  he  need 
not  be  ashamed,  because  many  far  better  scholars 
than  himself  would  he  in  the  same  predicament, 
Mr.  Fowle  explains  in  hia  notes  what  needs  no 
explanation,  and  does  not  explain  what  neither 
learner  nor  teacher  is  likely  to  understand.  Many 
<Mf  the  notes  are  really  absord.  Mr.  Fowle  tieate 
the  parts  of  speech  as  if  they  were  animals  in  a 
menagerie  and  he  was  the  showman:  "f<r^ir, 
imp&j.  from  iv6i».  Thu  veti  vjtU  bear  very  close 
attetOton"  (p.  36);  " ^xovo-ar.  Notice  aKova 
taking  a  gen.  cote  after  it,  which  audio  m  Latin 
doe*  Turf  do"  (ih.) ;  **  r  pi  xf^v,  one  of  the  very  irre- 
gular verbs"  (p.  41);  "mSf,  a  most  irregular 
suba,"  (p.  66);  ^^in^avHs  reaUjf  means  'moii*- 


fest:  JSere  it  had  better  be  translated  ' famout.' 
As  if  one  should  say  "  This  is  really  a  drome- 
dary, but  here  you  had  better  call  it  a  camel.'' 
The  very  first  note  runs  thus:  —  "$6qs  gen. 
from  fiovs.  Look  the  word  out  carefvdly,  it  i» 
tm  irregular  substantive.  Bos  it  also  \rregular  in 
Zoiin."  On  extract  liii.  we  find :— "  if  8"  oitv 
rifjLfptf.  NUicethe  iota  subscrmt ;  it  shows  that  it  is  thf 
dative  case.**  Ought  not  the  boy  to  have  learned 
the  Greek  dative  before  P — if  he  has  not,  is  thia  the 
way  to  teach  him  P  Why  does  this  remark  occur 
here,  and  not  on  iv.,  v.,  vii.,  x.,  in  all  of  which 
extracte  there  are  datives  with  iotas  subscript  ^ 
On  lore  we  are  told :  "  To  go  through  this  irr^ffulcr 
tense  see  '  S.  and  E.   G.  v.  55,  or  any 

Greek  Orammar  or  Lexicon."  What  idea  would 
"  S.  and  E.  G.  B."  convey  to  the  young  leamerV 
mindP  and  if  any  gTammar  or  lexicon  will  fd^e 
the  informatioa,  why  refer  to  "  S.  and  E.  (i.  B."  f 
There  is  a  marvellous  note  on  p.  68: — "  Skiya  bi 
o<ra,  K.T.X,,  buA  the  little  whatevtr  they  left  thry 
left  fiai,"  &o.  If  Mr.  Fowle  wiU  look  in  any 
Greek  lexicon  he  will  find  that  dwnrXca  means 
"infected,"  and  not  "full"  in  this  sense. 
But  we  cannot  waste  more  time  on  Mr.  Fowle. 
We  only  hope  that  the  difference  in  scholarship 
between  this  book  and  Mr.  Morice's  is  no  measure 
of  the  difference  in  Bcholarahip  between  £ton  and 
Sngly.  OsoAB  BsowiOKe. 


irOTES  AND  NEWS. 

We  are  glad  to  be  aUe  to  announce  tliat  Ibe 
volume  ofsdectioDS  from  the  litenuy  correspon- 
dence of  the  late  Macvay  Napier,  Esq.,  for  nuny 
years  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  wtta 
printed  by  his  son  more  than  a  year  ago  for 
private  drcnlation,  is  to  be  published  before  lonf; 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Go,  The  universal 
feeling  among  those  who  saw  the  volume  was  that 
a  collection  of  such  unusual  literary  intenvl 
should  not  be  withheld  from  a  wider  public.  Mr. 
Napier  has  added  some  fresh  letters  from  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Macaulay,  Thomas  Oarlyle,  and 
other  important  contributors. 

MxssBS.  O.  KsoAK  Paul  aud  Co.  have  ia  tlie 

{iresB  a  collection  of  the  letters  written  by  tiie 
ftte  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  Q.C.,  on  Free  Trade  ih 
Land.  The  volume  has  been  called  for  by  a  lu*» 
circle  of  literary  and  political  friends  of  the  sa- 
thor,  who  had  hoped  for  great  results  &om  his 
knowledge  and  labours  in  connexion  with  the 
question  to  which  he  bad  given  so  much  time  and 
attention. 

Mbssbb.  Macmillait  Avn  Co.  have  in  prepara- 
tion a  popular  Life  of  Victor  Emanuel,  First  King 
of  Italy,  by  Miss  Georgiana  S.  Godkin. 

Messrs.  Griffith  and  Fasran  will  sbortlv 
publish  a  work  ectitied  Stoties  from  I^ei  English 
lAterature,  with  some  AccouTit  of  the  Origin  of 
Fairy  Tales,  Legends,  and  Traditionary  Lorf, 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  Young  indents.  The  mato 
object  of  the  writer.  Miss  S.  J.  V.  Doddq,  has  heea 
to  give  an  account  of  the  English  authors  idio 
wrote  before  the  era  of  printed  books,  and  thus  to 
encourage  in  the  young  an  early  love  for  historical 
knowle^e  and  researui. 

Pbof.  Siaklbt  Jxvonb  has  prepared  a  new 
and  very  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  his  Theory 
of  Political  Economy,  which  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  ]!kkcmillan  and  Co. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
quarterly  periodical  to  be  called  The  PhUoeopherr 
whidi  is  intended  to  be  "  the  exponent  of  Platon- 
ism  and  Mysticism,  the  organ  of  commoniratioa 
for  iJiose  of  our  generation  who  are  disposed  to 
the  study  of  Divine  Philosophy,  and  the  vehicle  of 
the  profoundest  thought  of  this  and  past  ages." 
Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.  will  be  the  Londoa 
publishers. 

It  is  jffopoaed  to  issue  Irr  subscripticn  Xegenfl^ 
and  of  the  Indims  of  Jiritish  Guiana,  cul- 
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>cttd  and  edited  hy  the  Bev.  W.  11.  Brett,  Rector 
:  die  PariBh  of  the  Holy  Tricity ,  Esaeqnebo. 
T-(  work  will oonmt  of  fire  ports,  each  illustrated 
v.d  two  deaigns  drawn  bj  Ur.  Brett  The  first 
jw>  will  contain  the  Antwaak  Legends;  the 
.-eMod,  the  Warau;  the  third,  the  Oarihi;  the 
Mifth,  the  Accawu.  These  may  be  termed 
tuionnl  eollectioDS,  showing  the  mythologr  of 
4(11  tribe,  and  what  little  Uiej  know,  or  Uiiok 
.  iL*T  know,  of  their  own  history :  they  were  prao- 
.  tioUr  confined  to  a  separate  class,  like  the  sacred 
'.".Hues'*  of  the  northern  nations,  or  those  mys- 
.t4iea  only  lawful  for  certain  I)TuidB  to  repeat. 
Tie  -  Faneifiil  Legends,"  contained  in  the  fifth 
iid  coDClading  part-,  are  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
tiiancter,  and  are  mmiliar  to  the  half-breeds,  or, 
u  thcT  ate  local^  termed,  *'  Bovianders,"  as  well 
«>  to  tlie  nborifpnal  Lidiana.  The  whole  will 
make  a  Trdnme  of  abont  200  pa^:es,  printed  in 
d«ar  me,  on  good  paper,  bound  m  doth,  at  the 
prke  «Mr  Imlf-apgidnea  per  copy,  and  will  be  sent 
lu  pran  as  soon  as  200  copies  are  subscribed  for, 
•  rsD  eqoiT&lent  amount  guaranteed.  It  will  be 
Uaed  from  '*The  Gresham  Press,"  of  Messrs. 
Tnwin  Brothers,  Oxford  Court,  (^nnon  Street, 
E.G.,  to  whom  the  names  of  intending  subscribers 
may  be  forwarded;  or  to  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Jones,  M.A.,  Houston  Villa,  Graven  Road,  Read- 
io;;;  or  to  Mr.  William  Walker,  46  HiUdrop 
lUsad,  L(Hidon,  K. 

AxoiA  corioeitiea  of  almanac  literature  for  the 
pvent  year  we  have  received  an  Aknanaque 
AfNywe  (£>id«m  eta  Etuqu«rm)jpara  am  de 
l^r? (San Sebastian:  Baroja).  Thia  includes  an 
opeia  in  three  acta,  in  Basque  and  Spanish  on 
OTpotite  wig«8,  entitled  "  Pudente,"  by  Sersfio 
Baroja.  The  action  is  lud  in  the  mines  of  Baetica 
ia  ti*  time  of  Trajan.  The  verses  are  written 
tliToaphoat  to  Basque  urs,  the  name  of  which  is 
pwi  in  each  case ;  and  the  piece  thus  furnishes 
slmoet  in  index  to  Basque  popular  music. 

A  mr  -penadical  entitled  O  Potitivumo  has 
been  stutea  aX  Oporto. 

Klrl  Bccn's  "  Recollections  of  Mazzini's 
Views  OD  Roana  and  the  East,"  the  first  part 
of  vbich  hu  appeared  in  the  IntematiotuU  Seview 
for  Jannuy,  will,  after  its  conclusion  in  the 
Fefatnary  number,  be  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
88  well  ae  in  a  German  version. 

Sajcitel  Butleb's  ^ewhon  has  been  translated 
into  Oerman  under  the  title  of  Siyindmm ;  oder 
JmteiU  der  Berge. 

Lisxrs  scattered  literary  essays  are  about  to  be 
cc^laetcd  and  paUUshed  by  Lina  Ranuum. 

The  annoal  Congress  of  German  Naturalists  will 
meet  this  year  at  Baden-Baden. 

TheEngUtkicomnninTttrkey,  by  "A  Consul's 
Wife,"  has  been  translated  into  Russian,  and 
piblished  in  two  volumes  by  M.  Pantdief  of  St. 
Petersbuig.  « 

Thb  Kusaian  educatitmal  jonmal  Narodnaya 
Sikoia  thus  spei^  of  the  poutton  of  the  national 
teacbers  in  that  country : — 

-  No  e!asB  in  Bassia  is  treated  with  grsater  injnstifie 
*  -un  ihe  nadODal  aehoolnsstera.  They  are  kaocked 
i'soat  as  if  they  were  idle  Ts^bonds  I  Where  the 
rnrincial  and  edacational  eoaaoils  do  not  take  them 
uder  thair  diaige,  they  are  Qsnally  at  the  discretion 
'.f  the  distrioc  elezk." 

leae  de^onUe  ia  their  material  position : — 
"Even  their  eeanty  salary,  which  hardly  snfflces 
S-jt  their  moit  alamButaiy  wants,  thsy  scarcely  ever 
receive  puotnaUy.  Th^  are  usably  paid  by  the 
rural  commanee,  an  ftrrangeiaeot  which  places  them 
«i  the  mmy  of  niggardly  nsarers.  The  teacher's 
Asaul  salary  amonnts  to  about  120  roubles,  or  10 
n/ablei  a  month.  Even  this  modest  sum  be  can  odIj 
cUaio  by  pajiag  a  monthly  bribe  of  one  rouble,  or  tea 
pur  Cent.  (MT  his  income !  " 

Catalibke  Makco  Mobtaba.,  Chief  Rabbi  of 
Mantua,  haspublisfaed  a  short  catalogue  of  the 
«i^t7-f6iu  Hebcev  USS.  in  the  poeseeaion  of  his  | 


prindpal  congregation.  Oavaliere  Mortara  ia  not 
merely  a  learaedKablUfbut  has  been  the  owner  of 
very  many  Hebrew  HS3.  himself.  These  it  has 
been  his  practice  to  pass  on,  after  he  bad  digested 
;  them  himself,  to  others ;  a  practice  by  which  the 
great  libraries,  and  notably  that  of  the  Univerm^ 
of  Cambridge,  have  been  greatly  enriched  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  author's  laiye  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew  MSS.,  coupled  with  his  general 
learning,  makes  this  short  description  doubly  valu- 
able, liie  titie  of  the  book  is  Catologo  dn  Mano- 
tcritti  ebraici  della  Bihliotwa  delta  (^namita  lara- 
elitica  dt  Maatova,  &c.  It  came  out  last  year  in 
Leghorn  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of 
Orieotaliste,  held  at  Florence,  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  author's  teacher,  the  great 
Sentitie  scholar,  S.  D.  Luzsatto,  late  professor  at 
the  (now  defunct)  Gcdlegio  Babbinico  of  Fftdua. 
The  HSS.  described  in  this  catalogue  deal  mostly 
with  trandations  from  Greek  ptulosophy,  religious 
philosophy  and  Qoiio/oA,  although  they  extend  also 
to  other  provinces  of  Jem^  litemture.  The 
whole  botu:  eoosists  of  only  seventy-two  pages. 

Phof.  Isisobo  del  Luireo  will  ahortiy  publish 
an  edition  of  the  Ohionicles  of  IHno  Compagui. 
It  will  consist  of  two  octavo  volumes,  the  first 
containing  an  account  of  Bino's  life  in  twenty-one 
chapters,  followed  by  a  history  of  his  book  from 
the  fourteenth  century  to  our  day.  The  second 
volume  will  contain  toe  text  of  the  Chronicle,  cor- 
rected according  to  the  MS.  editions  extant  and 
annotated  from  various  unpublished  documents. 
An  appendix  will  be  devoted  to  the  solution  of 
some  Bante  queetiona.  The  book  is  the  result  of 
ten  years'  labour,  and  Bel  Lun^o's  earlier  work 
on  Poliziano's  life  and  writings  justifiee  high  ex- 
pectations. 

Abottt  600  newspapers  appear  in  Russia.  Of 
these  a  laige  number  are  not  in  Russian.  Forty- 
two  are  German,  several  are  French,  and  a 
few  are  in  the  dialects  of  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Thirty-six  of  these  journals  are  the  propertv  of 
High  Schools  and  TTnivemties;  161  belong 
to  workmen's  nnioua  or  machanta*  jpiilda;  101 
are  provindal  papers  appearing  officiaU;^  under 
the  urection  of  the  respective  municipalities ;  and 
the  remainder  are  inspired  influential  ■aa- 
sonages,  more  anxious  to  benefit  themselves  utan 
the  commonwealth.  The  number  of  forei^ 
papers  admitted  into  Russia  free  of  censorship 
is: — 154  German,  65  English,  SO  Slavonic,  19 
French,  16  Swedish,  13  Italian,  10  Greek,  and  1 
Hebrew.  Of  these  297  foreign  papras  onfy  107 
are  of  a  political  character. 

Mb.  QiTABncE  is  about  to  publish  a  new  edition 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  celebrated  translation  of  'Omar 
Kbayy&m'B  R«bdiy4t,  and  of  his  verrion  of  the 
S<ddmdn  H  Ahtdl  of  the  Persian  poet  J&ml  The 
two  works  will  form  a  small  volume,  of  which 
only  a  limited  number  of  copies  vrill  be  printed. 

Mbsbbs.  Bagsteb  Am  Sona  announce  Sar^ 
Vramngs  and  JUwmnationa :  an  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  lUuitrated  MSS.,  viith  a  Dictionary 
of  SuMecAB  m  the  British  Museum,  by  Walter  de 
Gray  Birch  and  Henry  Jenner,  of  the  Manuscript 
Department,  British  Museum. 

Jacob  Rbifkanh,  of  Szczebrzeezin  (io  Russian 
Poland),  is  a  veteran  master  of  Hebrew  Bible 
criticism.  He  purposes  publishing,  at  intervals, 
the  results  of  many  years'  labours  m  this  field  of 
literature.  These  critical  results  he  aptly  calls 
Or  Boker  (morning  light  and  light  of  criticitm 
comlnned).  The  first  fasciculus,  consisting  of 
three  chapters,  has  just  come  oat  ^(wlin,  Svo). 
Althoi^h  the  results  eontuned  in  the  thiitl 
chapter  (on  the  Books  of  Samuel)  can  only  be 
accepted  by  the  impartial  critic  cum  grano,  it  can- 
not oe  denied  that  they  are  tht  snggeetive,  and, 
as  such,  not  without  value.  But  uie  first  two 
chapters  (on  the  fathert  and  hrnet  of  Biblical 
criticism)  are  verv  valuable  indeed.  Would  that 
the  work  m^ht  tind  mauT  readers— and  bnyers, 
too,  which  would  enable  the  learned  author, 
whose  pecuniaiy  meanSf  as  those  of  most  authors, 


axe  very  sloider,  to  Imng  his  task  to  a  successful 
issue.  Hay  the  "  Mcnniog  Light "  be  fiw  thia 
important  woA  not  merely  a  nomen  but  aJso  an 
om«n/ 

Thb  cunent  nnmlMr  ctf  the  AnAmo  Slorico 
Italiano  puUialuB  some  doenments  of  great  philo- 
logical interest  written  in  the  ancient  diiJect  of 
Piedmont,  the  eailiest  being  of  the  dates  of  1410 
and  1446.  Signer  Deeimoni  vnites  a  pa^  on 
the  "Voyaf^  of  the  Venetian  Brotiiers  Zmo," 
who  are  said  to  have  discovered  much  of  tiie 
oortii  of  Europe  between  1390  and  1406;  the 
authenticity  of  these  voyages,  which  were  not 
published  till  1668,  has  been  much  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  SignOT  Desimoni's  artide  aims  at  supple- 
menting the  a^umeats  in  &Tour  of  thnr  veracity 

St  forui  by  Mr.  Major  in  the  pubUcationa  of  the 
ikluyt  Sodety  for  1873.  Signer  Rossi  gives  a 
valuable  survey  of  the  historical  writings  which 
deal  vrith  the  histoi^  of  Savona ;  andBaron  de 
Raumoot  continues  his  useful  notes  on  the  works 
which  have  appeared  in  Qmmay  dealing  with 
Italian  lustory. 

We  gladly  announce  the  publication,  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  of  an  excellent  English 
translation  of  the  valuable  Sittory  of  Jtustta  by 
M.  Alfred  Rambaud,  of  which  we  gave  a  detailed 
account  a  bw  months  ago  (Aoasimt,  October  6, 
1878).  It  must  hara  been  a  difBeoU  task  to 
translate  a  work  dealing  with  an  ^infamilffy 
subject,  and  swarming  with  nnoonth  names  r^ 
quiring  deft  transliteration.  But  Mis.  Lang  has 
performed  it  remarkably  well,  rendering  -  sense 
with  fidelity,  and  intelligentiy  brightening  s^le. 
English  tnuulations  of  foreign  bo(&  are  so  ouen 
lamentable  that  it  is  pleasant  to  find  one  which 
can  be  consdentiously  oommended.  The  follow* 
ing  passage  may  be  given  aa  a  specimen  of  Bin. 
Luig's  version.  It  is  taken  from  the  admirable 
description  given  by  M.  Rembaud  of  the  pleasing 
position  occu|aed  by  the  Russian  woman  oiqnalitj 
m  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries: — 
"The  RuMian  moaks  traaslated  for  her  use  the 
sermoDB  of  the  monks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  which 
eojdned  the  wife  to  obey  her  husband -as  the  dava 
ob^  his  master;  to  consider  herself  only  as  the 
property  of  the  man ;  never  to  allow  herself  to  be 
called  gnpqja,  or  mistress,  but  to  look  on  her  hus- 
band as  her  got^ine,  or  lord.  The  father  of  the 
&mi1y  had  the  nght  to  correct  her,  like  one  of  his 
children  or  slaves.  The  priest  Silvester,  in  his  '  Do- 
mostro'i,'  only  advises  him  not  to  employ  too  thick 
■ticks,  or  staflb  tipped  with  iron,  nor  to  humiliate 
her  njoduly  by  whipiring  her  before  his  men ;  bat, 
without  anger  or  Tideueet  to  correct  her  moderately 
in  private.  Ko  woman  dared  to  objaet  to  this  chastise* 
ment ;  the  moat  robust  would  allow  herself  calmly  to 
be  beaten  1^  a  feeble  husband." 

Thb  Bems  Poiiti^  et  Littfrakv  of  January 
18  has  a  vary  intnesting  artide  by  M.  Bambaud^ 
"  Un  Homme  d*Etat  Rnise  pendant  la  Revolution 
Fran^aise,"  which  is  founded  on  the  recent  publi- 
cation in  Russia  of  the  archives  of  Prince  Voron- 
zof,  who  was  Russian  ambassador  in  England 
from  1785  to  17»6.  M.  Rambaud  aims  atllhis- 
trating  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  Ruaiian  aris- 
tocracy towards  the  revolutionary  movement;  but 
the  quotations  which  he  gives  enable  us  to  see 
that  Prince  Voronzof 's  letters  must  contain  much 
that  would  be  extremely  useful  towards  illus- 
trating more  fully  English  public  opinion 
at  the  time.  The  following  passage,  which  de- 
scribes Oalonne  in  London,  shows  that  Prince 
Voronzof  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  men : — 
"Cet  homme,  avec  beauooup  d'aaprit,  man^e  ab- 
Bolament  de  jngement.  II  e'est  iuiatni  qneM.  Pitt 
eat  eon  ami,  que  c'est  un  homme  franc  et  sine^ ;  il 
Im  Ait  confldence  de  tout ;  et  Tautre,  qui  a'eatend  aous 
maia  avec  les  ehe&  des  dimocratea  &  Paris,  traverse 
de  tout  son  pouvoir  I'otget  des  aoIUcitudea  de  M.  de 
Caloone,  le  retabliasement  de  I'ancientie  monarchie.  . . 
Je  le  connais  ai  l^r,  ca  H.  de  Calonne,  que  je  oe  croia 
rien  de  ce  qu'il  m'a  dit,  maia  je  vois  combien  il  com- 
promet  lea  inUrAts  de  la  conr  de  Yienne." 

Thb  Bwue  Politvjue  dXittiraire  of  January  25 
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has  an  article  by  M.  Julea  Fam  on  "  Le  Faaple 
SiuBS^"  which  ia  to  form  part  of  an  IntrodnetioE 
to  a  French  traiulation  of  Heir  Daodliker'a  hifr- 
toiy  of  the  Swiss,  "by  Mdme.  Jules  Favre*  which 
is  to  he  published  shortly.  The  specimen  of 
the  Introduction  here  i^veo  is  like  all  such  Intro- 
ductions  written  hj  eminent  men  on  things  they 
know  little  about.  M.  Fane  remembers  that  he 
has  been  in  Switserland  for  a  hdiday  and  liked  it 
Terr  much ;  he  then  proceeds  to  speak  with  much 
entnueiasm  and  little  knowledge  about  Tell  and 
Zwinf^li,  and  ^oes  out  of  his  way  to  abuse  criti- 
cism m  generaJ  and  historical  criticism  in  parti- 
cular. The  same  journal  has  also  an  amusing 
skit  on  the  German  method  of  Shakspere  com- 
mentary. The  writer,  M.  Th^zard,  propounds 
an  idea  A  propoa  of  Othello,  which  gives  the  play 
a  deeper  meaning  and  explains  its  seemiiur  un- 
reality. Othello  IS  really  a  symbol  of  ooKUnary 
jodicial  procedmre,  whieh  aceapts  all  evidence 
exe^  uat  of  the  aoeoaed:  while  lago  represents 
tiie  judicial  conscience,  woich  innsts  npos  the 
ndioity  of  the  drcumstantial  evidence  prodnced. 

Thb  Sevitta  Contemporanea  of  January  16  con- 
tuns  an  appredative  memoir  of  the  great  French 

gydolegist,  Claude  Bernard,  by  X.  Esjuna  y 
,po.  An  essay  on  the  prasent  ^iloeophical 
moTCment  combats  the  theory  of  the  Erolution  cX, 
the  Moaal  Sanaa  pat  forth  by  Darwin.  The  an- 
tbor,  L.  Oarran,  drawa  tlte  materials  of  his 
criticism  solely  from  French  and  Eoglish  authors. 
The  second  Letter  from  Ohina,^  by  E.  del 
Perrojo,  is  equally  interestin^with  the  first.  In 
it  he  contrasts  the  resulta  of  Xli^lish  and  Spani^ 
rule  of  subject  races,  espedally  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. Valera's  novel,  "  DoQa  Lnz,"  gives  in  this 
number  an  amusing  sketch  of  a  Spanish  election, 
and  of  the  motives  which  guide  the  conduct  both 
of  electors  and  elected. 

El  Barmue  states  that  the  lata  Marshftl  Espar- 
tero  has  left  written  memoranda  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  and  that  they  will  very  probably  be  given 
to  the  worid  under  the  charge  of  a  member  of  his 
fiunily. 

A  PKRXODICA.L  devoted  to  science  and  literature, 
and  entitled  Reatta  de  C(mana$,  baa  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Ishmd  of  TeneriSe. 

H.  Mbzhof,  the  Ruaaan  bibliographer,  has 
been  occupied  for  four  join  in  tbe  eompositioo  of 
a  general  Ubliogrsphioil  index  to  Russian  j)eri- 
oojcal  lit^ture,  from  the  origin  of  Russian  joiip- 
nalism  to  the  year  1856,  Up  to  the  present  date 
it  contuns  references  to  nearly  2,000  separate 
articles.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  work  will 
extend  to  ten  large  volumes.  A  still  more  re- 
markable work  ia  advertised  in  the  newspapers  as 
beinj^  in  course  of  publication  under  the  title  of 
Leviathan,  The  author,  M.  Smlmof,  proposes 
to  jiublish  an  index  in  one  volame,  and  to  include 
in  It,  over  and  above,  a  history  of  journalism,  a 
biography  of  the  writers,  and  a  chrratomathy. 
One  can  hardly  coniectore  what  may  be  the  bulk 
of  M.  Smirnof 's  volume  1 

Pbop.  M.  J.  SucEOKUHOF,  who  is  engsgad  in 
writing  a  Hittory  of  CivUUation  in  Itustia  during 
the  Reign  of  the  £mperor  Alexander  I.,  haa  dis- 
covered further  material  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  His  work  is  to  be  com- 
posed on  the  model  ot  the  late  Prof.  Pekarski's 
oiniBitet  and  Ltterature  in  the  Time  of  Peter  the 
CHreaL  and  will  probably  occupy  some  yens  in 
computioB.   


OBITUARY, 

OOLONEI.  K.  BOm,  C.B.,  R.B. 

It  was  with  unfragned  r^|;Tet  that  we  heard  last 
week  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Home,  O.B.,  R.E., 
of  fever  contracted  in  the  East,  where  ^  ha^ 
leeently  been  employed  as  British  Member  of  the 
Comnusuon  appointed  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
to  define  the  limits  of  Bulgaria.  For  the  hut 
•eren  years  of  his  life  ColonelHome  was  employed 


in  the  Intelligence  Department,  and  the  ardour 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  importaot 
duties  entrusted  to  him  left  little  time  for 
purely  literary  pursuits.  Oolond  Home  was  an 
occasional  contnbutor  to  this  journal,  and  some 
articles  on  military  questions  which  appeared 
in  one  of  the  montiily  magazines  some  years  ago 
attracted  conuderaUe  attention  at  the  time  they 
were  written.  Ha  has,  however,  left  one  work 
behind  him  of  permaoent  value,  his  Pride  of 
Modem  Taeiice ;  by  the  publication  of  this  book 
Colonel  Home  at  once  established  for  himself  a 
reputation  as  a  military  writer  second  to  none, 
and  took  his  place  as  one  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties on  tactical  questions.  The  Ff-6c%e  of  Modem 
Taetice  was  warmly  received,  and  its  value  fully 
appreciated  by  officers  of  all  ranks  in  this  country, 
while  its  merits  were  no  less  cordially  acknow- 
ledged by  those  officers  whose  approval  is  best 
worth  having  in  France  and  Germany,  Colonel 
Home  wrote  in  plain,  forcible  language,  and 
always  showed  a  sii^nilarly  dear  grasp  of  his 
sul^ect— qualities  wluch  were  of  the  grMtest 
service  to  him  in  the  position  he  so  ably  filled. 
The  loss  of  sneh  an  officer  during  these  critical 
times  most  be  severely  felt  by  tlw  Qovemment; 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  important  services 
which  he  rendered  to  ^  State  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  pant  of  a  pension  of  9001.  per 
annnn  to  his  widow. 


THE  ABCHIMANDBTTB  PALLADIXTB. 

Wb  r^^ret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Archi- 
mandrite Falladius,  the  head  of  the  Russian  eo- 
deriaatieal  misrion  at  Peking.  Only  a  few  weeks 
unce  the  Archimandrite  returned  to  Europe  in 
the  hope  of  emoying  the  repose  to  which  his  long 
residence  in  Ouna  had  entitled  lum.  Soaroely, 
however,  had  he  landed  at  Marseilles  when  his 
health,  which  had  been  failing,  gave  way,  and  he 
gradually  sank.  During  the  many  years  he  re- 
sided at  Peking  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  study  of  tJie  literatiire  of  the  country,  and 
thus  gained  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
history,  philosophy,  and  religions  of  China  than 
that  possessed  by  any  European  scholar.  Al- 
though Falladius  never  published  any  separate 
work,  he  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  periodical 
published  by  the  misdon  at  Peking,  entitled 
Trudm  chlenor  Rouiiekm  Dukhomoi  Miem  V  Pe- 
;»nye  (1852-1866, 4  vols.,  8vo).  In  the  first  volume 
utpeaied  his  "  Life  of  Buddha ; "  in  the  aecond  bis 
^'Historical  Studiea  on  Ancient  Boddhism ; "  in 
the  third  "  The  NarigatioD  between  Tlentnn  and 
Shanghai;"  and  in  the  fourth  ''An  Andent 
Mongol  Account  of  the  Life  of  Jengbiz  Ehao ; " 
Si  y<m  hi,  "  the  description  of  a  journey  to 
Western  countries  "  and  "  The  Mohammedfuis  in 
China."  To  the  RecueU  Oriental  he  contributed 
two  valuable  articles: — (1)  "Ancient  Traces  of 
Christiani^  in  China ; "  and  (2)  "  An  Ancient 
Chinese  Account  of  the  Life  of  Jengbiz  Khan." 
In  the  Prooeeding$  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  St.  Petersburg,  1871,  there  appeared  an  article 
by  him  on  a  "Journey  firom  Peking  to  Blago- 
veshtchensk  through  &binchuria ; "  and  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ge(^praphical  Sodety  of  Siberia 
he  contributed  in  1867  "  Tbe  TraosUtion  of  the 
Journal  of  Ching  Chin,  1248,"  and  in  1874  "The 
Journey  of  Chang  Te-hui  from  Peking  to  tbe 
Summer  Residence  of  Ehabihti  Khan  in  Western 
Moi^lia  in  1248."  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  Falladius  was  preparing  to  pablish  a 
Ohineee-Rnssian  Dictionary  wnich  already  existed 
in  manuscript.  Such  a  work  by  so  ripe  a  scholar 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  students  of 
Chinese,  and  it  is  eamestiy  to  be  hoped  that — 
not  like  Mayers's  0<nrean  Grammar — ^it  will  yet  be 
given  to  the  public 


Tes  death  is  announced,  on  the  26th  ult.,  of  Mr. 
Robert  William  Haynes,  Law  PuUisher,  in  his 
fifty-first  year, 

Ih  Per  Hanselli,  who  died  at  Upaahi  on 


January  SO,  Sweden  has  lost  her  most  efHcifnt 
and  active  antiquarian  student.  He  had  made  it 
tbe  business  of  his  life  to  resosdtate  the  fori^Uen 
treasures  of  early  Swedish  literatnre ;  and.  tb« 
loug  range  of  his  Q^eeted  WorJcg  ef  the  Sieedi^ 
IWt  from  Stjemhj^m  to  DaUn  constituted  a 
monument  to  his  scholarly  seal  which  can  never 
be  overlooked.  In  private  life  Hanselli  whs  h 
second-hand  bookseller  and  anetiooeer  to  ili.- 
University  of  Upsala.   He  was  bom  in  1815. 


irOTBB  OV  TRATXL. 

With  a  view  to  reach  the  vast  populationa  c{ 
the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  banks  and  in  thq 
ndghbourhood  of  the  Congo,  the  Baptist  MU- 
dona^  Society  have  just  decided  to  despatch  an 
expedition  in  April,  under  Mr.  T.  J.  Comber,  with 
instructions  to  make  San  Salvador,  to  the  south 
of  the  Yellala  Falls,  the  base  of  operations,  and 
if  posdble,  to  occupy  Makouta,  to  the  norih-ei-i 
of  that  place ;  they  are  further  to  leave  no  elf.>rt 
untried  to  reach  the  Upper  Congo  River,  near 
Stanley  Pool  (about  S.  lat.4',  E.  long.  17*),  from 
which  point  uie  river  is  free  from  cataracts  and 
rapids,  and  Is  nangable  almost  as  &r  as  Kjangw^, 
a  distance  of  over  1,200  mike.    Mr.  GomW 
expects  to  be  able  to  reach  Stanley  Pool  within  a 
year  of  his  arrival  at  San  Salvador,  and  after  tbt 
it  ia  in  contemplation  to  send  up  a  small  &t*fanier 
in  sections  for  the  navigation  of  the  t'pper 
Congo.  From  the  Report  of  ths  prdiminary  expe- 
dition, to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
AcADEiCT  of  July  7,  1877,  we  gather  that  the 
San  Salvador  district  is  much  more  healthy  than 
the  coast    The  country  is  very  _  prodnctiVe  r 
coffee  grows  wild,  and  tobacco  flourisnes  in  large 
quantities;  Bugarnsme  is  plentiful,  and.  cocoa 
might  be  etisiiy  cultivated ;  cotton  grow*  wild, 
and  is  used  for  making  twine  for  hunting-nete : 
india-rubber  comes  from  further  up  the  couatry ; 
palm-oil  ia  not  made,  though  the  nuts  are  very 
plentiful.   The  people,  who  are  described  as  very 
quiet,  employ  themselves  in  cultiTatiw  food- 
stuffs, and  in  good  seasons  gnrand-nnta  &rm  tht? 
staple  of  trade. 

Thb  second  number  of  the  Proceedw^  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Geognt^ieal  Sodety  amp>r 
fulfils  the  promise  hdd  out  by  the  first   In  ad- 
dition to  the  papers  read  at  the  evening  meetings, 
we  are  presented  with  s  highly  interesting  account 
of  the  Basin  of  the  Kabul  River,  wUh  soticts  of 
the  Passes  over  tbe  Hindu  Rush,  by  Ui.  Olemt^ou 
Markham.    The  geographical  notes  are  full  of 
interest,  and  contain  much  that  is  new  to  our 
readers.    The  bibliographical  and  cartonaphical 
notices  are  concise  and  to  the  point,  and  the  re- 
porta  of  the  proceedings  of  foreign  gecOTaphical 
sodeties  are  a  most  welcome  addition.    There  are 
maps  of  the  Hindu  Kusb  and  its  passes,  of  Usaii>- 
bara,  and  the  harbour  of  Famagusta.   An  expan- 
sion of  this  useful  monthly  is  very  desirable,  for 
the  limited  space  hardly  enables  the  editor  to  tre<t 
geographical  questions  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  i$ 
desirable. 

Tee  new  number  of  the  Belgian  GeogTRpbi«\ 
Society  's  ^uZ^Af  in  opens  with  a  paper  on  the  Gaboon 
by  M.  £.  Suttor,  illustrated  by  a  map,  on  which 
are  four  smaller  sketch-maps  showing  tiie  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  r^on  at  di&rent  periods 
during  the  post  sixty  yean.  M.  A.  J.  Waatm 
contribntes  a  fourth  article  on  the  Zambeaij  its 
history,  eonrse,  badn,  products,  and  futnra ;  the 
presmt  instalment  inclBdes  chapters  on  Lake 
Nyassa  and  the  Shir^  and  on  the  phydcal  geo- 
graphy of  the  re^on,  the  latter  of  whidi  ia  psiru- 
cularly  full  and  intereating. 

Mbbsbs.  HiCHETTB,  of  Paris,  have  just  publisbe  l 
vol.  ii.  of  the  second  series  of  Z'Ann4e  Oeoffm- 
phigue,  being  the  annual  review  for  1877,  by  MM. 
0.  Maunoir  and  H.  Duveyrier,  of  the  French 
Geographical  Society,  of  journeys  by  land  and 
sea,  explorations,  and  different  publicatioos  bear- 
ing on  the  ge(^;raphical  and  ethaogiaphicnl 
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Mi«Dce0.  The  fint  aeriee  of  the  work,  extendiog 
firom  1862  to  1876,  was  publiBhed  under  the 
tditorehip  of  M.  Vivien  Su-Martin. 

A  Geosbaphical  SocietT  has  recently  been 
cMablished  at  llaoover ;  and  at  Berlin  we  hear  of 
the  foundation  of  the  "  Central  Verein  fiir  Handels- 
geograpbie  und  Fbrderuog  deutseher  IntereBsen 
im  Aoalande/'  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Jao- 
naach. 

Thi  Chorcfa  Missionary  Society  are  about  to 
pnUIA  two  larRe  wall-inapB  of  Africa  for  the  use 
of  lecturers.  One  will  exhibit  the  whole  emti- 
not,  and  the  other  the  Equatorial  Lake  Diatriet. 
'With  aTiew  to  cleameas  eomparativelT  few  Dames 
will  be  introdueed,  and  these  will  be  in  bold 
letteti. 

¥i.  CzsxKsm  R.  Mabkhah,  the  indefatigable 
Scra^UT  both  of  the  Royal  Oecwnqthical  and  of 
die  Haldajt  Soeietiee,  bu  inst  added  another  to 
Ui  maoj  oontrifaatioDS  to  tne  publications  of  the 
lc»,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  he 
kss  enx  produced.  Its  modest  title,  The  Hawltini 
r«jfa^,  wonldscarcely  lead  the  reader  to  expect  all 
that  baia  been  provided  for  him  in  this  well- 
elshorated  work.    With  that  untiring  zeal  which 
distii^niahes  him,  Mr,  Markham  has  spared  no 
pains  to  bring  together  everything  which  could 
Qlostrate  not  the  voyap^s  onl^,  but  the  lives  and 
history  of  the  Hawkins  family.    The  Obatrm- 
tiaa  cf  Sir  Miehard  Sawkuu  m  hit  Voyage  into 
tie  Sottfh  Sea,  edited  by  Admiral  0.  R.  Dnnk- 
mter  Bethune,  O.B.,  1847,  was  the  first  volume 
ined  by  the  Ilaklnyt  Society,  and  as,  being 
Boir  out    of  print,   it  became  necesMry  to 
inroduce  it,  the  Council  dedded  that  the  new 
numne  ahould  include   the  narratives  of  the 
Ti^igea  of  Sir  Richard's  erandhtber,  William,  of 
Us  mther,  Sir  John,  and  of  his  cousin,  William 
HawUoa.  This  intention  has  been  most  admirably 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Markham,  so  that  the  volume 
ik,  in  bet,  a  monograph  of  the  naval  enterprises  of 
the  great  Elizabethan  navigators  of  the  name  of 
nawtiaa.  The  first  of  them  made  three  voyages 
to  Bnztlintbe  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  was 
one  of  our  csriiest  naval  pioneers.    The  second 
was  not  only  a  gallant  naval  commander,  but  an 
sUe  administrator  on  shore  during  upwards  of 
thirty  eventful  years.   The  third  was  a  worthy 
emulator  of  hia  father's  fame  ;  and  the  fourth  is 
among  the  first  founders  of  the  success  of  the  East 
India  Company.   In  addition  to  the  English 
materiala  wnicn  Mr.  Markham  baa  brought  to- 
fetheT}  be  has  introdueed  "  a  Spanii^  aceonat  of 
he  naTBl  action  between  Sir  Richard  l^wkine 
and  Don  Beltran  de  0 astro,  translated  from  the 
Ijfe  of  the  Blaiqnis  of  CaSete  by  Ohristobal  Swuez 
ds  Figneroa."   As  a  frontispiece  to  the  volnme, 
is  given  a  [^tognphic  reproduction  from  a  basso- 
lilievo  ivoiy  bust  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  the  poa- 
cearioD  of  the  Rev.  Bradford  Dean  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Uariduun'a  Introduction  and  notes  are  extremely 
Tslnahle,  and  the  book  will  prove  a  real  pleasare 
to  an  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Huluytian 
aolgecti. 


mSAZUniB  AKB  uvuws. 

Tu  Fortnightly  has  seldom  been  better  than 
it  is  tbia  montb,as  a  mere  inspection  of  the  names 
of  the  writeia  and  their  subjects  will  show.  There 
is  Vtot  IVndall's  leotnre  m  the  ebctxio  %ht. 
There  te  toe  first  of  four  "  Ohaptera  on  SodaU 
n,"  Inr  Mr.  Mill^  which  Miss  Helen  I^ylor  has 
at  lengu  cmsented  to  give  to  the  world. 
"It  was  dnria^  the  year  1889,"  says  her  preliminary 
Mtice^  "  that,  impreiaed  with  the  di^reo  in  which, 
•veo  doriog  th^  last  twenty  years,  when  the  vorld 
Mmed  io  wholly  occn^ned  with  other  natters,  the 
Ntrlmlitt  ideas  of  tpecnUtive  thinkers  bad  spread 
■ntong  the  workers  of  every  civilised  oonntrr,  Mr. 
IGII  focned  the  design  of  writing  a  book  on  Soeial- 
LOB.  CoDvineed  that  the  inevitable  tendenciea  of 
Bodem  society  nnst  he  to  bring  the  qneatioDs  in- 
xJnd  in  it  always  more  and  more  to  the  front,  he 
tboBght  it  of  great  practical  oonseqnanee  that  they 


should  be  thwoughly  and  impartially  eonsiderod, 
and  the  lines  pointed  ont  by  which  the  best  spoca- 
latively-teeted  theories  might,  without  prolongation 
of  su^ricg  on  the  one  hand,  or  nnneceesary  disturb' 
Boce  on  the  other,  be  applied  to  the  existing  order  of 
things." 

These  chapters,  then,  contain  the  ''first  rough 
drafts  "  of  the  proposed  work,  and  the  present  one 
consists,  in  the  main,  of  an  elaborate  review  of  the 
chief  Sociatist  objections  to  the  present  order  of 
society.  Probably  this  review  would  have  been 
rewritten  before  Mr.  Mill  had  done  with  it ;  as  it 
stands,  it  consists  much  more  of  extracts  from 
Louis  Blanc  and  from  ConaidSrant's  DutinSe 
Sociale  than  of  original  writing.  But  in  the  case 
of  great  writers,  **  thonght  in  the  making "  is 
sometimes  as  instructive  as  the  finished  work; 
and  this  interest  these  pages  from  Mr.  MUl's 
hand  will  have.  Mr.  Arnold  goes  again  to  the 
Vulgate  for  a  title  for  bis  paper — this  time  a 
lecture  delivered  to  the  Working  Men's  Club  at 
Ipswieh.  "Ecce  oonvertimur  ad  gentes"  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Gentiles,  the  wt^ing  men,  from  the 
indifi'erence  and  stiSneckedbess  of  the  middle 
class,  the  chosen  people.  Tha  effect  on  the  au^- 
ence  must  have  been  great,  but  readers  of  tbe 
FMimyhiJy  will  have  been  prepared  for  what  Ibis 
lecture  contains  by  that  on  Equality  a  year  ago, 
and  the  more  recent  article  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. It  is  in  these  two  points  that  Mr,  Arnold 
makes  the  hope  of  English  civilisation  to  consist: 
in  these  two,  and  a  third  on  which  he  only  touches 
for  a  moment,  and  of  which  we  should  much 
like  to  hear  more  from  bim — a  municipal  systom 
for  England.  Incidentally,  however,  there  are 
things  which  make  this  lecture  difier  from  the  two 
articles  we  have  referred  to :  for  instance,  the  de- 
fence of  "  the  centralit^  of  the  State  "  (a  phrase 
of  M.  Gambetta's)  as  distinct  from  centralisation  ; 
and  an  interpretation  of  Goethe's  saying,  "  Der 
Englander  ist  ogoitlich  ohne  Intelligenz^ — "the 
Englurbman  is  not  stupid ;  but  he  is  singularly 
without  a  keen  sense  of  there  being  an  int^gible 
law  of  tlui^,  and  of  its  being  our  urgent  busi- 
ness to  asCOTtun  it  and  make  our  doings 
conform  to  it"  In  the  same  number  Mr.  Free- 
man puto  in  a  strong  plea  for  the  continuance 
of  the  study  of  Greek  among  ns,  insisting  that 
the  blame  of  the  failure  of  our  present  teaching 
of  Greek  lies  with  the  teachers,  who  waste  on 
verses  and  on  meaningless  rules  tiie  precious  time 
that  might  be  spent  in  maldiig  ehudren  under- 
stand wnat  Greek  and  Latin  really  are,  and  what 
is  their  relation  to  other  languages.  Mr.  H.  Sidg- 
wick  carries  on,  agunst  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  the  now 
rather  technical  controversy  about  Economic 
Method.  But  the  most  sinking  paper  in  the 
number  is  certtunly  that  of  Mr.  Frederic  Myws  on 
Virgil — a  paper  of  thirty-five  pages,  embodying 
tbe  results  oi  elaborate  study  and  of  much  thonght 
of  an  extremely  subtle  kind.  M^.  Myers  avows 
himself  flatly  opposed  to  the  modem  German  dis- 
paragement of  Virgil,  though  he  justifies  it,  in  a 
sense,  as  the  fruit  of  the  *'  historical  method  "  that 
marks  our  century,  and  that  prefers  to  track  out 
originet  rather  than  to  take  pleasure  from  mature 
and  self-consdons  work.  But  the  historical 
method  has  ito  limits,  and  Mr.  Myras  is  right  in 
reminding  the  German  critics  "that  in  order  to 
judge  poetry  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  to 
enjoy  it."  Hia  own  criticism  of  Virgil,  indeed, 
may  be  described  as  in  a  great  measure  a  state- 
ment of  tbe  reasons  wb;^  he  enjoys  him;  for 
*'it  is  impoesiUe  to  criticise  an^  form  of  art 
witbont  the  introdoetion  of  sabjeetive  impres- 
sions of  some  kind."  What  he  dweUs  on  are 
mainly  two  demente  in  Virgil:  bis  mnde  and 
his  reli^usness— while  be  adapts  betides  that 
"characteristic  charm**  of  bis  which  has  ap- 
pealed in  turn  to  so  many  generations,  "his 
power  of  concentrating  the  stningeness  and  fervour 
of  the  romantic  ^irit  within  the  severe  and  die- 
niSed  limito  of  dasdcal  art."  As  to  \^rs 
muuo,  he  says  ;— 

"The  range  of  hmnan  thoughts  and  emotions 


greatly  transcends  tbe  range  of  such  symbols  as  man 
has  invented  to  express  then  ;  and  it  becomes,  then- 
fore,  tbe  bnsineiH  of  Art  to  use  these  symbols  in  a 
doable  way.  They  must  be  used  for  the  direct  repre- 
sentation of  thought  and  feeling ;  but  they  mnst  also 
be  combined  by  bo  subtle  an  imaginatioD  aa  to  suggest 
much  which  there  is  no  means  of  directly  ezpreasiug. 
And  this  can  be  done;  for  experience  shows  Uiat  it  i» 
possible  BO  to  arrsBge  forms,  colours,  and  sounds  as  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  in  a  new  and  inexpUcable 
way.  This  power  makes  the  painter's  art  an  imagi- 
native as  well  as  au  imitative  one  ;  and  gives  birth  to 
the  art  of  the  musician,  whose  symbols  are  hardly 
imitative  at  all,  but  express  emoiious  which  till  music 
suggests  them  have  been  not  only  unknown  but  un- 
imaginable. .  .  .  What  is  meaut  by  the  vogue  praise 
so  aR»n  bestowed  on  Virgil's  uneqnalled  stjde  is  prac- 
tically this :  that  h«  has  been,  perhaps,  more  success- 
ful than  any  other  poet  in  fhsing  together  the  expressed 
and  the  suggested  emotion ;  that  be  has  discovered 
the  bidden  music  which  can  give  to  every  shade  of 
feeling  iU  distinction,  its  pormanence^  and  its  charm  ; 
that  his  thongbta  seem  to  come  to  us  on  the  wings  of 
melodies  prepared  for  them  from  the  Ibnadationof  the 
world." 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  dwell  either  on 
Mr.  Myers'  development  of  this  subject,  or  on  his- 
treatment  of  Virgil  as  a  poet  of  character,  or  on 
the  branch  of  bis  uibiect  to  which  he  devotes  tbe 
greatest  amount  of  bis  strong— tiie  religion  of 
Vii^i }  his  defiBitive  expression  of  all  this  beet 
aspirations  of  bis  day ;  nis  devotion  "  to  Borne 
and  the  genius  of  Augustus;"  and  that  strange 
"spiritual  conformity''  with  Christianity  which 
made  Ohristian  antiquity  appropriate  the  fourth 
£d<^e.     We  cannot,  however,  re&ain  from 
quoting  some  lines  from  one  of  the  pieces  of  trans- 
lation or  paraphrase  with  which  the  article  is 
interspersed — to  our  minds  translations  so  success- 
ful that  they  make  us  long  to  see  the  whole  Aeneid' 
rendered  by  the  same  hand  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  from  the  speech  of  Anchises  to  hia  son — "  Prin- 
cipio  caelum  ac  terras  " : — 
"  One  Life  through  all  tbe  immense  creation  runs. 
One  Spirit  is  the  moon's,  the  sea's,  the  son's ; 
All  forms  in  the  air  that  fly,  on  the  earth  that  creep. 
And  the  unknown  nameless  monsters  of  the  deep — 
Each  teeathing  thing  obf  ys  one  Mind's  control, 
And  in  all  substance  is  a  single  Soul. 
First  to  each  seed  a  fiery  force  is  given. 
And  every  creature  is  begot  in  hraven. 
Only  thy  fiigbt  must  haterut  flash  delay. 
And  dark  limbs  moribund  and  cumbering  clay. 
So  from  that  hindering  prison  and  night  forlorn 
Thy  hopes  and  feara,  wy  jp^  and  woes  are  born, 
"Who  only  seest,  till  death  dispart  thy  gloom, 
The  true  world  glow  throngb  crannies  of  a  tomb." 
It  may  seem  nngnuuous  after  such  an  extract  to- 
hint  that  Mr.  Myers  seems  to  us  oecasionaUy  to 
Satgetf  in  writing  prose,  that  he  is  not  writing 
poetry.   There  is  here  and  there  an  exuberance  of 
rhythmical  words  which  sug^iests  verse,  that  had 
better  be  received  for  verse,  and  that  in  prose  le- 
apt to  cloy  the  reader's  palate.   But  this  does 
not  substantially  lessen  the  value  of  one  of  the 
most  solid  and  eloquent  pieces  of  mtieal  writing- 
tbat  we  hare  met  with  for  a  bng  time. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Bishop  Dupanloup 
in  the  Jiineteenth  Century  is  decidedly  tbe  paper 
of  the  number.  It  is  preihced  by  a  note  from  Dr. 
Dollinger  vouching  "  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
details  and  the  truth  of  the  appredation ; "  and, 
according  to  the  same  spokesman,  it  has  been 
written  with  the  help  of  materials  "  inaccessible 
to  others."  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  brilliant  and  sug- 
gestive sketeh  of  a  career  which  now  belongs  to 
history,  and  is  written  from  a  plane  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  Bishop  which  even  prevents 
the  writer,  Liberal  Catholio  though  be  be,  from 
dwelling  with  any  bitterness  on  Dupanloup's  final 
submission  to  Inmllibility,  hard  as  was  the  blow 
of  bis  and  others*  submisnou,  and  of  the  collapse 
of  the  Opposition  nnerally,  to  that  dispersed 
part^  of  wnich  M.  de  Warmont  seems  to  be  a 
survivor.  Those  who  have  but  hazy  ideas  as 
to  the  course  of  Church  politics  in  France  since 
the  Revolution  will  fi&d'hL  M.  dnlW|trmont'a 
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paper  an  admirable  general  shetch  of  the  whole 
fltory — of  the  swept  and  gamislied  Church  of  the 
Bevolution,  %iid  of  the  Oonatitution  dvile  da 
cletgA,"  with  ita  con&scated  property  mA  niioed 
echoob  and  inatitutiona ;  of  the  centralising  Oon- 
cordat,  one  of  the  chief  fonsdatioiu  of  modem 
French  UltramontaniBm ;  of  the  Oatholie  reaction 
led  by  Chateaubriand  and  De  Maistre,  and  the 
ideas  so  grand  and  so  impracticable  of  VAvenir : 
all  leading  up  to  the  final  close,  the  Council  of 
1669,  said  the  "Al^me,"  as  Montalemhert  de- 
scribed it,  of  Infallibility.  The  picture  of  Mont- 
Alembert's  and  Dupanloup's  attitude  just  before  the 
Council  is  well  given,  and  throughout  the  weak 
point  of  Liberal  Catholicism,  its  indeei»on  and 
^If-contradiction  on  the  question  of  the  temporal 
power,  and  the  way  in  which  this  vitiated  and 
undermined  its  whole  position,  is  kept  fairly  in 
'view.  OfDupanloup's  personal  character  tiie  article 
leaves  a  mo^jfileaaant  impieasion.  His  Royalism 
and  Conservatism  was  from  the  very  beginnii^  part 
of  himself,  and  he  was  never  decoyed  by  t^e  Oatho- 
lie demociaey  of  L'ADenir.  But  he  was  not  an 
TJltramontaDe,  and  when  bia  death  was  annoanced 
his  memory  was  perhaps  moat  honoured  by  the 
woniful  words  ot  the  Umoen,  '*  II  fnt  un  ae  cas 
passants  renunjnaUes  qui  n'urivent  pas  I " 
**  The  Liberal  Catholics  periehed,"  SI.  de  Wannont 
•coDclndes,  "  not  becituse  they  had  chonn  a  lofty  ideal, 
but  becanse,  under  the  pressure  of  circamstaDces,  they 
also  lowered  their  sUodard.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
the  Liberal  Ontholic  party,  as  it  hitherto  existed,  to 
come  to  lifs  agun  as  it  is  for  the  present  Cltramon- 
tane  party  to  endure  for  ever;  and  Uie  noble  and 
amiable  A.  Cochin,  who  was  one  in  mind  with  Dnpan- 
lonp,  was  right  io  saying,  'FartiOatholique,  deplorable 
mot :  Catholiques  de  tons  les  partis ! '  Aod  yet  the 
future  belongs  to  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Liberal 
Catholics:  to  their  guiding  principle  of  equal  rights 
for  all,  and  to  their  faith  ic  the  union  of  the  Church 
with  liberty.  They  themselves  will  not  be  forgcAten 
when  the  ehildnn  shall  have  aoeomplished  that  which 
<he  fathaia  strore  for." 

Ht.  Irving:*8  notes  on  "Look  hare,  upon  this  pic- 
ture, and  on  this  "  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  public,  which  regards  his  Hamlet  oi^  if  not  a 
creation  of  genius,  at  least  a  creation  of  patient 
and  scholarly  effort.  His  main  contention  is  that 
neither  the  two  miniatures  of  Betterton  nor  the 
«tage  portraits  of  Macready  have  Shakspere  or 
■sound  tradition  on  their  side,  and  that  it  is  per- 
fecUyopen  to  the  actor  either  to  represent  Hamlet 
as  painting  the  pictures  as  they  appeared  to  hia 
•own  imagination,  or  else  as  looking  at  and  directing 
the  attention  of  the  queen  to  unseen  pictures  on 
the  theoretic^  fourth  wall  of  the  sta|^,  either  of 
which  explanations  would  fit  Mr.  Irving's  own 
rendering.  Mr.  Irving  inclines  to  the  first  alter- 
native, and  Signor  Salvini  also,  on  seeing  his 
Acting  of  the  passage,  adopted  his  interpretation. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Irving  has  a  right  to  try  the  ex- 
periment without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  Teckleas  innovalioa,  which  is  ali  that  he  wants 
to  establish.  Mr,  Norman  Lockyer's  paper  on 
"The  Chemical  Elements"  qtpean  to  be  of  eon- 
udeiaUe  importance. 

The  ConUmporary  is  better  than  usual  this 
month — is  it  because  there  is  no  Alcohol  ?  Mr. 
Freeman  writes  a  characteristic  and  very  appre- 
outive.  article  on  Prof.  Qeddes'  Homeric  book, 
with  mneh  praise  of  the  "  wonderful  ingenuity  " 
which  it  displays.  The  lovers  of  natural  histoir 
«nd  travel  mil  rend  wiUl  interest  what  Mr.  Wal- 
lace has  to  sajr  of  New  Guinea,  and  Dr.  Wdssmann 
of  the  Migrawm  of  Krds.  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  con- 
tinuBs  his  Egypt,"  But  the  article  that  Is  of 
meet  literary  mtereBt  is  that  of  M.  Lenormant, 
about  "  Money  in  Greece  and  Rome,"  not  only  a 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity,  but 
an  economical  and  even  poUti<»l  argument  of  much 
power. 

Thb  Church  Quartedy  Semm,  in  an  article  on 
"  Homw  illustrated  by  recent  Discovery,"  observes 
that  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  works  of  art  de- 
«cribed  in  them,  agree  with  the  Mycenaeaa  x»- 


mains  ia  finding  it  easier  to  seize  and  picture  de- 
tails of  animal  than  of  human  form.  On 
Cathedrals  and  the  Culture  of  Ohuivh  Music"  we 
have  a  iair  statament  of  what  cathedral  music  is 
and  has  been ;  but  in  his  practical  recommends* 
tiona  the  writer  overrates  the  capacities  of  an 
amateur  chcur  such  as  an  ordinary  cathedral  town 
could  furnish. 


PiBZB  unER. 


Pull :  Jan. »,  1970. 
The  last  two  elections  to  the  French  Ajndemy 
did  not  excite  such  lively  uid  keeoly-contested 
struggles  as  are  usual,  and  which  had  reached  their 
utmost  height  of  intensity  in  M.  H.  Martin's  and 
M.  Taine's  competition  for  the  seat  of  M.  Thiers. 
M.  Taine  was  only  thrown  out  at  the  last  election 
because  his  candidature  had  assumed  a  political 
character,  and  because  he  was  supported  by  the 
most  ardent  enemies  of  M.  Thiers  and  of  his 
memory.   Everyone  was  anxious  that  reparation 
should  promptiy  be  made  him.   And  when  the 
time  for  replacing  M.  de  Lomdnie  came,  M.  Taine 
had  no  senous  rival,  and  was  elected  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present.  The  same 
was  the  case  with  M.  d'Andinret  Pasquier,  who 
has  joat  been  elected  as  M.  Dupanlonp's  successor. 
Not  that  his  election  did  not  an  rise  to  some  of 
those  odd  intrigues  of  which  the  Fieneh  Academy 
is  the  usual  scene.  In  the  first  jdace  it  was  neces- 
sary to  set  aside  the  candidattire  of  M.  Wallon, 
who  had  had  the  perilous  honour  some  months 
ago  of  being;  M.  Benao's  competitor,  and  who,  as 
author  of  tne  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  a  ^uati- 
ecclesiastical  writer,  seemed  admirably  fitted  to 
replace  a  bishop  who  spent  his  life  in  striving  for 
the  canonisation  of  Joan  of  Arc.  But  M.  WiJlon, 
who  is  a  senator,  withdrew  before  the  candidature 
of  his  President  in  the  Senate,  at  the  risk  of 
never  meeting  vrith  suoh  a  &vourable  opportunity 
again.   And  if  the  Due  d*Audi£&et  owed  his  glory 
and  his  Academical  chances  to  politics  only,  seeing 
that  all  his  literary  atoek-in-trade  consists  of 
three  speeches,  politics  nught  have  mgnally  com- 
promised his  sueeeas,  for  he  was  far  mm  having 
none  but  admirers  of  hia  Parliamentary  conduct 
in  the  Academy.  The  Duo  de  Broglie,  who  there, 
B0  everywhere,  exercises  grMt  influence,  owed 
him  a  grudge  for   his    severe  criticisms  on 
the  adventure  of  May  16,  and  the  courageous 
act  whereby   in    December    1877   the  Due. 
d'Audifi'ret  caused  the  plans  for  a  coup  SHat  to 
miscarry,  and  induced  Marshal  MacMahon  to 
revert  to  Parliamentary  l^rality.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Due  de  Broglie's  grievances  recom- 
mended M.  d'Audiffret  to  the  BepubUcan  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  to  MM.  J.  Simon,  J.  Favre, 
&c.,  it  was  difiicult  for  them  to  forget  that  he 
had  contributed  to  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers,  and  had 
been  incapable  of  reusting  the  dissolution  of  the 
Senate  on  May  16,  or  of  inducing  the  Conatitu- 
twKtteU  in  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  sound  constitu- 
tional policy.    It  would  be  indulging  in  mere 
gossip  to  repeat  all  that  was  said  about  the  nego- 
tiations which  preceded  the  election.  It  must 
suffice  to  mention  that  tiie  intaigues  connected  mtih 
the  Academical  election  were  mixed  iip  with  the 
intrigues  at  the  last  election  of  three  life  members 
to  the  Senate,  and  that  an  Academician  who  re- 
proached the  Due  d'Audifiret  with  having  been 
too  kind  to  the  Republicans  would  only  promise 
him  his  and  his  puty's  support  on  conation  that 
he  would  give  up  uie  presidency  of  the  Senate. 
Whence  it  may  be  seen  that  lit^ture  ia  not  the 
sole  agent  in  the  Academical  elections. 

To  elect  an  Academician  is  not  everything  ■,  he 
must  also  be  received,  and  at  his  reception  must 
pronounce  the  eulogium  of  his  predecessor.  Now, 
custom  requires  this  speech  to  be  answered  by 
another  &om  the  member  who  was  Director  (i. «., 
President)  of  the  Academy  at  the  time  of  tiie 
death  of  the  member  whose  place  has  just  been 
supplied.  It  so  happens  that  M.  E.  OlQvier  was 
Directfff  of  the  Andemy  at  U,  Thien'  death :  a 


most  embarrassing  circumstance.     M.  Ollirier 
was  prevented  from  delivering  his  reception- 
speech  in  1871,  because  his  mere  personal  preseam 
at  that  moment  would  have  created  a  scsDdal 
Almost  as  delicate  a  matter  would  it  be  now  tn 
allow  him  to  speak  of  M.  Thiers,  who  wss  his 
direct  opponent  at  the  fomous  ritting  of  Julj  10, 
1870.    M.  Taine,  who  was  lucky  enough  to  escape 
the  danger  of  speaking  of  M.  Thiers,  is  prepBi> 
ing  for  tiie  more  pacific  task  of  uttering  M. 
de  Lom^nie's  praises.   By  a  happy  coiocideDce, 
while  M.  Taine  was  engaged  upon  the  French 
Revolution,  M.  de  Lom6nie,  who  had  sIwkts 
made  the  eighteenth  century  his  favourite  suU 
ject  of  study,  was  preparing  a  large  work  on  the 
Mirabeau  family.    Death  cut  short  his  labonra, 
but  two  volumes  were  already  finished  and  hsve 
been  published  (Dentu),  while  two  more, it  is  said, 
are  far  advanced  and  can  easily  be  finished  and 
published.   The  first  two  make  us  acquiunted  witb 
the  Camily  of  Mirabeau,  his  grandfather  and  giand- 
mother,  hia  bther,  motiier,  and  uncles,  better  even 
than  the  fflem<urs  published  by  M.  Lucas  do 
Montignji  the  adopted  son  of  the  cslelmtad  oitor, 
who  firom  feelings  of  delicacy  has  drawn  a  v«l 
over  many  things.   M.  de  Ix>m6nie  could  apeak 
more  freely,  and  gives  us  a  aeries  of  ratremelj 
curious  and  Ufe-like  portraits  of  the  mostextn- 
ordinary  family  that  nas  ever  been  seen.  From 
the  old  Marquis  att  col  Sargent — who,  having  been 
wounded  in  the  neck,  always  had  his  head 
supported  by  a  silver  machine — to  the  tribune  of 
the  Constitutional  Assembly,  they  are  all  of  them 
hurricanes  turned  into  men.    They  seem  as  if  tber 
had  been  born  of  a  blast  of  the  mistral:  iritia! 
generous,  kind,  open  to  all  ideas  of  nogreas, 
and  original  and  indefatigable  writers— tk  bther 
of  Mirabeau  especially,  who  in  the  midst  (^afiun 
of  all  Irinds,  of  law  proceedings  and  compondoD, 
finds  time  to  write  4,000  letters  to  bia  brotbet 
the  Bailifij  full  of  wonderful  spirit,  of  Sb-Simooia 
turns  of  expression,  and  an  incessant  flow  of  nev 
and  powerful  ideas.   The  framneots  of  letten,tao 
few  in  number,  given  by  M.  de  Lomdme  itand  oat 
in  their  dazzling  brilliancy  fi-om  the  rest  of  tbe 
work.   The  whole  correspondence  ought  to  be 
published.   The  figure  of  the  Bailiff  Miiabeao,  tbe 
wisest  and  the  most  sensible  of  the  whole  limilT. 
who  never  attained  the  position  hts  tilenu 
deserved,  would  then  be  seen  in  its  true  light. 
He  was,  moreover,  too  proud  and  upn^lit  a 
character  to  obtain  andsuccessfuUy  fill  a  Auiubinu 
post  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Editions  of  letters  such  as  this  are  at  preset 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  tastes  of  the  pubUc 
People  like  to  be  admitted  to  the  intimate  life  of 
great  men,  to  see  them,  so  to  speak,  in  dit!uAiOi> 
to  watch  them  when  they  are  least  on  BboWi  to 
lay  hold  of  the  man  behind  the  great  map.  im 
liking  partakes  somewhat  of  petty  curiosity,  aw 
is  akin  to  a  secret  wish  to  ascerttun  that  thou  m 
admire  are  in  many  points  like  ourselves,  peiba;> 
even  infiarior :  but  togitiniate  cxaismtj  and  jst- 
cfaoloncal  interest  of  a  high  order  have  also  kb» 
share  in  it.  One  wishes  to  know  what  tbe 
really  and  honestiy  is  at  bottom:  whether bu 
talent  was  in  harmony  with  his  life,  whether  wW 
he  gave  utterance  to  was  a  play  of  the  intellatj 
professional  ability,  or  the  natural  manifestatoo 
of  his  inmost  emotions.  Prom  this  point  of  ne* 
the  CdrreBpoadanee  de  DOacroix,  just  nubhfiliai 
by  M.  Burty  (Quantin),  is  very  aLgreeeble 
ing.  The  artist  is  magnified  thereby.  »»* 
was  violent,  eia^rarated,  and  odd  in  his  ^ 
is  here  shown  never  to  have  been  produced  frow 
a  wish  to  astonish  the  public,  hut  in  stnnng 
after  the  best,  and  in  pursuit  of  a  more  now 
intense  life,  an  ideal  often  caught  sight  ot  mi 
never  attained.  With  all  thia  than  was  noUu^ 
feverish  in  his  thought :  th  e  mind  of  M""*'^  ™ 
porfectiy  weU  balanced.  It  was  simpJ^  « 
and  healthy:  while  his  understanding  ^,r' 
fectly  clear.  That  he  was  a  tiiinker  as  wf  » 
an  artist  both  his  letters  and  his  wticlesstoff, 
he  was  a  theoristj^''  • 
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gittns  of  art ;  bis  taste  ma  at  once  delienie  and 
^de,  8  Tare  combinatioii  in  bo  original  a  creator, 
T}  this  were  joined  in  his  early  years  bursts  of 
fm  and  spontaneoas  gaiety,  tender  and  enthu- 
Mstie  friendships,  and  lastly,  especially  as  years 
vest  on,  that  feeling  of  the  sadness  of  life  and 
buman  afiairs  found  in  all  those  who  have  taken 
destiny  seriously. 

A.  Tcay  different  impreesion  is  produced  by  the 
Carmpondance  ds  Berliot  (LSvy),  likewise  a 
mtie  and  an  artist,  a  contemporary  of  Delacroix, 
irho  died  almost  at  the  same  time  and  was  the 
npreseotatiTe  of  Romanticism  in  music  as  Dela- 
croix was  its  representatiTe  in  painting.  The 
conespoudenee  of  Berlioz  tells  us  nothing  new 
iboict  him,  for  he  was  already  well  known  to  us 
throQ^  bis  memoii^  hot  hia  letters  prore  how 
trat  m  nneeie  tfaoae  memoirs  are.  msisnota 
syiua&Btie  diaiaoter;  paanonate  za^wr  than 
tnKT,  nenroue  rathcor  than  senntiTe,  he  is  nar- 
IQV  in  his  admirations  and  his  antipathies,  and 
ItaeBlaUy  influenced  by  personal  considerations. 
An  admirer  of  Wagner  at  the  bottom  of  his 
iaxt,  and  representi^  as  ho  did  the  new  school 
:d  oosie,  be  ought  to  have  supported  him  when 
i:  was  attempted  to  play  Tannhduter  in  Paris, 
wbereas  be  was  one  of  Wagner's  most  Tdhement 
sod  unjust  detractors.  Why  P  The  sad  letters  he 
wrote  at  the  time  show  but  too  plainly :  because 
Wigner  was  played  at  the  Opera,  whereas  he 
Dever  had  been.  In  sidte  of  all  these  defects,  in 
spite  of  the  fantastic  inequalities  of  an  unbearable 
cflsraeter,  Berlioz  preserves  true  greatness  in  his 
lettat:  in  the  first  phceihyhia  ereative  feTer,and 
mtndly,  br  the  respeet  he  always  showed  fbr  his 
art,  incapable  of  making  any  concesncm  to  the 
lad  tsste  of  the  public,  stru^ling  in  die  &ce  of 
mimtlees  mortifications  to  impose  his  law  upon 
tb«n,  refilling  the  most  brilliant  positions  abroad, 
ti]  retoro  again  and  again  to  France,  where  he  met 
irith  no  recognition.  Finally,  we  forgire  Berlioz 
much  because  he  has  suifered  much,  and  because 
&t  the  very  moment  when  he  was  sinkii^  benesth 
the  aecumokted  sa&rings  of  a  life  of  struggle 
And  disappointment  the  hour  of  lus  triumph  was 
Mundioir. 

The  letters  of  Fromentin,  another  artist  ao  d 
entic,  and  abo  a  very  maoifest  disciple  of  De- 
/icTou's,  inspired  at  all  events  by  his  genius, 
Jiave  not  yet  been  published.  Those  who  have 
read  Demmique  and  the  MaUret  ^Autrrfoi$  can 
f'weeee  the  enjoyment  we  shall  deriTO  from  this 
publication,  an  enjoyment  of  which  the  letters 
written  by  »Mnaitin  from  Africa  to  his  friend 
A.  da  Munil  are  a  foretaste.  Those  letters  form 
two  vidamea  entitled  Un  Eti  au  Sahara,  and  line 
Anmit  dm*  le  Sahel  (Plon).  They  should  be 
mid  over  again  now  in  the  splendid  one-volume 
tuition  just  issued,  in  which  Fromentin's  text, 
full  as  it  is  already  of  li^ht  and  colour,  is  further 
illuminated  with  eogravings  and  etchings  of  the 
priodpal  drawings  and  pictnres  executed  on  those 
j<^umey8,  or  on  the  artist's  return  from  the  studies 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  Africa,  Mind 
and  eye  are  alike  enchanted  by  such  a  commentary 
on  pictures  so  charming,  by  such  illustiations  to 
so  exquiate  a  text  Barely  is  harmony  so  perfect 
as  this  to  be  met  with. 

In  Fromentin,  as  in  Delacroix  and  Berlioz, 
there  is  a  strain  of  melancholy,  the  vanita*  vani- 
tatum  of  the  Preacher,  that  JFelUchmerz  which  is 
^am  of  the  litks  of  Immanily  to  glory.  Bat,  it 
most  be  noted,  with  French  natnrea  this  melan- 
thoij  CT  tbia  Inttemeaa,  even  when,  as  with 
Beriioz,  it  becomes  chrome,  does  not,  as  with 
the  Gennans  or  with  Leopsrdi,  turn  to  ^hilosopU- 
cal  penaimism.  M.  Caro  la  right  in  saying,  in  the 
x^markaUe  hook  he  has  just  published  on  Le  Peasi- 
oisMM  amtMporain  (Haebette),  that  this  disease, 
which  consistB  in  provinf^  the  nothingness  of  life 
and  of  humanity  Irom  pnvate  and  individual  mis- 
!•  rtones  and  the  imperfection  of  earthly  things,  is 
rut  a  FrMieh  disease.  The  French  are  preserved 
from  it  bv  their  airioess,  by  their  good  sense,  or 
their  love  of  actiou.   AL  Oaro  hiis  shown  ex- 


ceedinglv  well  the  weakness  and  inoonseqnenoe  of 
Schopenhauer's  and  Hartmann's  systems,  and 
wittily  saya  that  Leopardi  has  shown  himself 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  they  1^  seeking  neither 
the  cause  of  his  pMsimism  nor  uie  rem^y.  To 
my  mind,  M.  Caro  has  even  yet  taken  Schopen- 
hauer a  little  too  seriously;  he  was  a  great 
humourist,  a  hold  and  bitter  moralist,  Euid  a 
writer  of  the  highest  order,  but  his  metaphysic  is 
nothing  but  a  fanciful  and  poetical  revival  of 
Buddhism,  in  which  I  consider  it  very  doubtful 
whether  Schopenhauer  himsdf  believed.  This 
great  scoffer  would,  no  doubt,  smile  a  Mephis- 
tophelie  Bmil&  if  he  saw  what  b^eving  and 
myatical  disuples  he  has  begotten,  and  how  his 
pessimism  has  transformed  itself  for  many  tender 
and  enthusiastic  souls  into  a  paaudo^hristianity. 
"  Unge^hr  sagt  das  der  Ffarrer  anch 
Nur  mit  ein  bischen  anderen  Worten." 

il.  Care's  book  leaves  on  one  ude,  perhaps,  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  question  of  pesumism — 
namely,  the  causes  and  the  results  of  its  success 
in  Germanv. 

M.  OaroB  work  is  a  ^mptom  of  a  great  move- 
ment, now  going  on  in  France,  the  object 
of  which  is  the  study  of  foreign  philosophy. 
Notwithstanding  the  meritorious  efforts  made  to 
keep  up  the  spiritualist  school  in  France  ;  not- 
withstanding the  ephemeral  light  diffused  by  some 
youDg  philosophers  who  believed  that  they  had 
found  in  M.  Kavaisson  the  founder  of  a  new  ideal- 
ism ;  notwithstanding  the  genuine  value  of  M. 
Renouvier's  theories,  French  philosophy  at  the 
present  day  is,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a  state  of  sin- 
gular disorder,  and  plays  no  effective  part  in  the 
war  of  doctrines  that  divide  the  world.  And 
thus  it  happens  that  our  young  philosophers  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  what  is  said  beyond  our 
own  frontiers,  and  are  devoting  themselves  to 
making  it  known,  either  hy  translations  or  by 
analyses  and  expositaons.  Of  such  is  M.  Liard  s 
work  on  Zet  Logicient  onglau ;  of  such  will  be 
M.  Ribot's  and  M.  Guyau's  important  works,  the 
one  on  La  Psycholoffite*  allemands,  the  other  on 
La  Morale  angUtise  corUemporaine.  The  publish- 
ing bouse  of  M.  Germei'-Baillidre  has  become  the 
centre  of  this  whole  movement,  of  which  M.  Ribot's 
Jtfvue  PhUoeophique  is  the  most  distinguished  and 
widely-circulated  organ. 

The  young  university  shows  to  advantage  in  the 
study  and  critical  interpretation  of  forei^  philo- 
sophy. The  zeal,  impartiality,  and  capacity  which 
it  brings  to  bear  upon  the  task  do  it  honour.  In 
all  branches  of  learning,  moreover,  we  see  its 
mwnbera  undertaking  serious  uid  substantial 
works.  The  School  of  Athens  seems  to  wish  to 
resume  the  studies  in  ancient  mytholc^  to  all 
appearance  abandoned  in  France  since  M.  Quigni- 
aut'a  translation  of  Creutzer  and  M.  Maury's 
book  on  the  Religions  of  Greece.  M.  Decharme's 
work  on  La  Mythotogie  grecgue  (Gamier),  be- 
sides being  an  excellent  summing-up  of  present 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  will,  we  hope,  form  the 
basis  of  works  of  detail  and  the  starting-point  of 
fresh  BCtivily  in  the  field  of  mythological  study. 
M.  Decharme  lus  not  yielded  to  the  dangerous 
charm  of  comparative  mythology.  Hehasonlymade 
use  of  the  resources  it  offers  in  cases  where  it  pre- 
sents certiun  facts  and  throws  undoubted  light  on 
the  origin  or  meaning  of  the  Greek  divinities.  Most 
wisely  he  has  kept  as  much  as  possible  to  Hellenic 
ground;  but  on  that  ground  has  tried  to  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  following  the  development 
of  tne  myths  and  worship  through  the  whole  of 
Gireek  antiquity,  and  seeking  for  the  mai^ftst- 
ations  of  the  rwgioos  ideas  in  poetry  and  art 
He  has  uded  nMther  with  those  who  look  upon 
the  ancient  religions  as  solar  myths  only,  nor  with 
those  who,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  them  as 
meteorological  myths :  he  has  recognised  the  fact 
that  the  recurrence  of  r^nlar  phenomena,  as  well 
as  the  occurrsnce  of  aoeidentai  and  extraordinary 
phenomena,  is  calculsted  to  strike  the  imagination 
and  furnish  food  for  mythical  and  religious  con- 
ceptions ;  but  he  has  given  only  a  Umited  space  to 


these  questions  of  origin  and  interpretation,  and 
on  the  ve^  limited  but  solid  ground  to  which  hO' 
has  confined  himself  appears  to  us  to  have  pro- 
duced an  excellent  work,  in  which  learning  of  the- 
highest  order,  as  conversant  with  the  original 
sources  as  with  second-hand  works,  is  lightened 
by  the  elegance  of  the  invariably  clear  expontion 
and  by  quick  poetical  and  artistic  feeling. 

M.  Douen's  erudition  is  not  of  so  amiable  an. 
order,  but  then,  it  must  be  owned,  it  is  not  as  easy 
to  make  the  history  of  Le  I^iUier  Suguenot 
(Fischbacher)  pleasing  as  that  of  the  gods 
of  Greece.  Nevertheless,  that  history  is  of  the- 
highest  interest,  for  it  constitutes  one  of  the  moat 
important  and  touching  sides  of  the  life  of  the 
Protestant  Churches.  Moreover,  at  its  outset 
U,  Douen  encountered  a  great  literary  figure^ 
CUment  Marot,  and  mcnre  than  half  hia  first 
volume  is  ta^  up  vrith  a  study  on  that  poel^ 
who  is  oftm  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  poets- 
of  the  Renaissance,  but  is  rather  the  last  of  the 
poets  of  the  Middle  A^.  M.  Douen  has  rewritten 
nia  biography  and  given  a  key  to  many  of  hia 
poems,  and  us  shown  him  to  be  a  man  of  nobler 
and  more  serious  character  than  was  hitherto 
believed.  His  book — which  is  the  fruit  of  im- 
mense labour,  and  would  never  have  seen  the 
light  had  not  the  State  conferred  upon  it  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  printed  at  the  Impnmerie  Nation- 
ale — is  an  important  contribution,  not  only  to 
literary  as  well  as  religious  history,  but  also  to 
that  of  music. 

The  Parisian  public,  very  indifferent  as  a  rule 
to  literary  news,  nas  been  much  excited  lately  by 
a  scandal  of  a  rather  pic|^uant  nature.  M.  Zola, 
who  besides  being  a  novelist  is  one  of  the  dramatic 
critics  on  the  Parisian  press,  and  literary  critic  for 
a  Rusuan  Review,  has  committed  Ihe  imprudmefr 
of  cririeiun^  his  colleagues,  the  ^riuan  novelists, 
in  that  Review  with  the  luutal  outspokenness  anA 
naif  pride  which  are  at  once  hia  ihiling  and  his 
strength.  The  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  Itetme 
Suisse  was  the  first  to  discover  this  highly- 
flavoured  morsel.  It  was  soon  talked  of  every- 
where; the  authors  criticised  protested,  and 
M.  Zola  published  his  article  in  French  in 
the  Figaro.  MM.  Flaubert,  A.  Daudet,  and 
De  Goncourt  alone  find  grace  in  the  sight 
of  M.  Zola,  who  is  also  rather  favourable 
to  M.  A;  Theuriet.  But  all  the  others,  from 
J.  Sandeau  to  X.  de  Mont4pin,  receive  a  good 
dreasiog  administered  by  no  light  hand.  Uufoi^ 
tonately  for  M.  Zola's  victims,  with  the  exception 
of  MM.  Sandeau  and  Feuillet,  whom  he  does  not 
value  at  their  just  worth,  and  M.  Ghnbuliez,  who- 
se a  writer  deserves  better  treatment,  all  the  others 
are  criticised  b^  their  eollet^ue  exactly  as  the  lite- 
rary public  critidses  them  in  their  hearts.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  iu  his  criticisms — they  merelr 
express  without  any  reticence,  or  rather  with 
some  slight  exaggeration,  what  the  newspapers, 
in  which  criticism  and  puffing  have  long  meant 
one  and  the  same  thing,  dare  not  say.  The  most 
amusing  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  victims  havfr 
cried  out,  clearly  proving  that  they  were  hit. 
One,  known  only  to  the  rmders  of  the  Figaro,  in 
noble  and  moving  terms  declared  that  not  to  b& 
r^;arded  by  M.  Zola  as  a  serious  novelist  was 
a  matter  of  indi&rence  to  him ;  another  pre- 
tended that  M.  Zola  wanted  to  avenge  himself  for 
not  having  been  sufficiently  praised  by  him ;  a  third 
pretended  to  be  furious  at  having  been  too  well 
treated,  and  implored  M.  Zola  to  strike  again. 
Finally,  the  moat  comical  of  all  were  those  who 
were  angnr  at  not  having  been  menUoned,  and 
who  exclaimed  piteously :  "  Am  not  Z  a  novelist, 
then,  that  he  hasn't  even  anything  bad  to  say 
about  meP"  M.  Zola  has  no  doubt  violated 
certain  rules  of  propriety  in  thus  setting  himself 
up  before  the  Russian  public  as  the  executioner 
of  his  colleagues,  and  he  too  openly  shows  that  in 
his  eyes  not  one  of  our  contemporary  novelists- 
can  compare  with  him  ;  but  this  nnseesouable  fit 
of  sincerity  has  been  a  source  of  some  enjoyment 
to  disinterested  spectators,  who  were  not  soiry  to 
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see  BO  Tamj  pettj  vfinitiea  pitilessly  annihilated, 
and  the  daily  press  for  once  obliged  to  utter  aloud 
wbat  everyone  has  long  been  thinkinr. 

G.  MONOD. 


BXLBOTBD  BOOEB. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

IRISH  IIUULS. 
PL  John'a  CoDego,  Oxford :  Janoa^  11, 1870. 

By  t^e  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Aah- 
l>urahani,  I  have  recently  been  enabled  to  make 
some  extracts  from  the  ancient  Irish  Stowe 
Misaal.  This  MS.  has  hitherto  been  all  but  in- 
ACcesAible  to  scholars.  Dr.  O'Oonor  described  it 
in  the  Stowe  Catalogue,  1818,  and  the  late  I^. 
Todd/auf  it  in  1655,  and  his  partial  description  of 
it  from  memory  ia  preserved  in  vol.  xxiii,  of  the 
TranaactioM  of  the  Rojal  Irish  Academy.  In 
the  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  it  was  imposnble 
to'do  more  than  to  copy  out  the  Canon,  trithoat 
attempting  to  read  the  rest  of  the  volume,  or  to 
note  any  of  the  various  features  of  interest  which 
■every  page  of  it  presents. 

It  IS  Uie  Roman  Oanoo  in  Hibemo-Latin 
charaeten  with  rulnies  ia  the  Irish  language, 


and  with  very  lengthy  additions  and  inter- 
polations. About  hs\f  of  it  is  written  in  a 
large  Lombardic  handwriting — which  Dr.  Todd 
assigned  at  sight  to  the  sixth,  but  which  on  in- 
ternal evidence  I  am  compelled  to  assign  to  the 
seventh,  century — and  about  half  of  it  in  a  minus- 
cule handvniting  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuiy,  in 
the  manner  of  a  palimpsest. 

I  Bnbj(un  two  as  vet  unpublished  extracts 
from  this  part  of  the  MS.,  noting  the  points  of 
variation  in  the  date  of  the  text,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  conrespondii^  passages  in  the 
Roman  Miesal. 

Stowb  Missal. 

RouAH  Canon.  {In  a  teventh  century 

hand.) 

"  Hanc  igitnr  oblati-  "  Hanc  igitar  oblati- 
onem  servitutis  nostme,  onem  servitutis  nostrae 
sed  et  cunctae  fimiline  sed  et  cnnctaa  fiimiliae 
tuae  qua^Bumus,  Domine,  tuae  qnam  tibi  offerimns 
nt  pUcatus  accipias  ;  in  boDorem  domioi  noatri 
diesgae  nostros  in  tua  Jeau  Christi,  et  in  oom- 
pace  difponns,  ntqne  ab  memotstiooem  beatomm 
aeterna  damnntiooe  nos  martiram  tuoram  in  hac 
eripi  et  in  electorum  tuo-  aeclesiae  quam  fumulus 
rum  jubeas  gi^ge  name-  tuos  ad  hoDOrem  Qominis 
ran.  Per  Cbriatum  I)o-  glorine  tuae  aodificavit, 
miaiini  QOfltram.  Amen."  qaaesnmos  Domine  nt 
placatus  acdpias,  eum- 

f[Ua  atque  omnem  popn- 
urn  ab  idaloram  CDltnra 
eripiaa,  et  ad  te  denm 
uernm  omni  potentem  coa- 
iiertas  dies<^uo  nostroB  in 
tua  pace  disponas  atqua 
ab  aaterna  damnatione 
nos  eripiaa  et  in  electo- 
mm  tuoram  jnbeaa  grege 
numerati,  per  Christnn." 
Again,  further  on  in  the  Commemoratio  pro  de- 
functis; 

Stows  Mwsal. 

BoHAX  Canon.  (/n  a  seventh  century 

hand.) 

"Memenfo  etiam.  Do-  "Memento  eliacn  Do- 
mioe,  famnloram  fnmal-  mine  et  eorum  nomina 
arumque  tanran  N.  et  qui  nospraecessemnt  cum 
N.  qui  nos  praecesserunt  signo  fldai  et  dormiunt 
cam  stgno  fidei,  et  dormi-  in  eomno  pans,  cam  om- 
unt  in  somno  pacts.  Ip-  nihns  in  toto  muodo 
BIB,  Domine,  et  omnibus  offerentibus  sacriQcium 
in  Chriato  quieacentibus  apiritale-  deo  putri-  et 
locum  refrigerit  lucis  H  ^Xio  et  spintoi'  sancto 
pacta  nt  indnlgeas  de-  Bacris'  ac  venerabili- 
precatnar.  Per  eundem  bos  sacerdotibug-  offert' 
Christum  Dominum  nos-  senior  noster*  N"  praes- 
tium.   Ames."  piter*  pro  se*  et  pro  sais* 

et  pro  totias-  aeclesae' 
cetn*  catholicae*  et  pro 
eommemoraDdo  anathle- 
ticogradu-  nenerabiliiim 
{Mitriarchanim'  proreta- 
rnm  apoetoloram  et  mnr- 
tiram*  et  omnium  qnoque* 
■anctornm'  ut  pro  nobis 
dominnm  deum  noatrom 
exoiare  digoentnr, 

{mnthcmtuffhtnd.) 
sancte  ste&ae  ora  pro     sanete  ramgiUi  ora  pro 
[nobis  [nobis 
„     martini      „  „     eainiehi  „ 

„     hironime     „  „     findbarri  „ 

„     augustine    ,.  „     nessani  „ 

„     grigorii      „  „     iiactni  „ 

„     hilari         „  „     logidt  „ 

„     pMtcicii       „  „     lac'eni  „ 

„     ailbei         „  „     madani  „ 

„     flnnio         „  „     canh<>gi  „ 

„     finmo         „  „     coemgeni  „ 

„     eiarani       „  „     mochonne  „ 

„     ciaraoi       „  „     brigta  „ 

„     brendini      „  „     ita  „ 

„     colamba     „  „     scetha  „ 

„     colamba      „  „     sineeha  „ 

„  aamdlne 

omnes  saoeti  orate  pro  nobis 

propitiue  esto  pares  nobis  domine.  propitius  esto 
libera  nos  domine  ab  omni  malo  nos  dne  per  cracrai 
tnam.  libera  nos  dne  peoeatores  et  rogamns  audi  noa 


filii  dsi  te  rogamoa  audi  nos  nt  pacem  doM  la 
rc^moB.  audi  nos  agoe  dei  qui  toUia  pectatimandi 
misaarere  nobis :  xpe  audii  nos  xpa  andi  noa  ipg  agdi 
nos; — 

oiatio  ambrosi. 
Ante  coQvpeetumdioina  maiestatiBtnaodenaadiigti) 
qui  innocare  nomen  sanctum  tnnm  preanmo  miaMren 
mihi  dne  bomini*  peccatori  (uito  feceisP)  imoDinh 
inherenti.  ignosce  indigno  Eacerduti  por  cuius  msniK 
haec  oblatio  nidetar  oSerri  parce  dne  pulloto  pecutun 
Ube  pre  ceteris  capitalium  et  non  intres  id  iadicii 
cum  aBmo  tuo  quia  non  ioatificabitaria  coospectn  too 
omnia  uiuena  scilimt  uitiis  ae  volnntatibna  eara-j 
granati  Bumns  recordare  domine  qnod  euro  buidds  c: 
non  eat  alias  tibi  compaeandus  in  tuoconspecta  etiaa 
coeli  non  sunt  mnndi  qnanto  magis  nos  honisn 
terreni  qnomm  at  dixit:— 

(7M  emt.  imA.) 

ablis  danld  nanum  iohannis 

aeth  heliaa  nmbaena  iMptitts 

enoe  helessiae  s-iphoniae  etuiigiiii 

noa  essaiae  agiae  mariae 

melch  heremiae  BAchariae  petri 

sedech  esechelis  maUchiae  paali 

abrache  danielia  tobiaa  andriM 

isac  hflstrs  ananiae  iaeotn 

iaeob  oeae  azariaa  iobaDnii 

ioseph  iohel  miaahelis  |nlipi 

iob  .  amos  macha-  bartJia 

mosi  abdiae  beorum  lomaa 

essD  ionae  item  in-  tomae 

samnelis  michiae  fiutnm  mBthai 


iacobi 

aimnnis 

tathei 

manchani 

madiani  (?) 

marci 

lucae 

ate&ni 

comili 

Cipriani 

et  ceterorum 

martirnm 

pault 

antoni 


et  ceterorum  iaernini 

patrum  cerbani 

heremi  crci 

sciti  catheri 

item  ibori 

episcoporum  alibi 

martini  coolai 


grigon 

maximi 

felicis 

patrici 

patrici 

aecandim 

anxili 


maic 
niasae 

moinpna 
BOnani 
finbarri 
ni 

colmani 


cnani 

d[»luh(?) 

laarrati 

melleti 

iosci 

aedo 

dagtoi 

tigtnudi 

mnebU 

ciutuni 

bsiti 

eogsoi 

declani 

carduein 


mails  culnmbe 

ruen  colmani 

item  et  comgelli 

aacerjotam  coemgem 

uinniani 

eiarani 

oengusso 

endi 

glide 

brendini 

brendini 

cainnichi 

oolnmbe 


et  omninm 

panaantiam 
qui  nos  in  domi 
nica  pKpfl  precfS 
erant  abdel 
am  usque  ia  hoditnniiii 

diam 
quorum  deus  dob 
nominaoit 

etnoDit 
ipais  fit  omnibosia 
xpo  quieecencibiu 
locum  refrigerii  ut  ^ 
indulgeas  deprecamnc. 

It  is  evident  from  the  first  of  the  above  eitnelJ 
that  the  Stowe  Miaaal  waa  written  for  use  in 
a  church  in  Ireland  the  founder  of  which 
was  still  alive  at  the  time  of  ita  composition,  ani 
the  prayer  for  the  protection  of  him  and  of  all  the 
people  from  idolatry  indicates  a  date  bef'"' 
Christianity  was  fully  established  in  Ireland.  Ai 
the  same  time  it  contains  the  clause  "die*!]* 
nostros — numerari"  which  was  added  to  tw 
Liturgy  by  Gregory  the  Great  (690-601,  Bede, 
Bcdes.  Hitt.,  IL,  i.,  87) ;  and  the  second  of  the 
above  lists  of  departed  saints  contains  the  i»ni« 
of  several  persons  who  according  to  the  traditioDal 
chronology  were  still  alive  in  a.d.  600.  It  «» 
inclodes  among  the  "  Episcom  "  three  """"i^**^ 
secutively  which  are  strangelT  suggestive 
second,  third,  sod  fourth  Aidilashops  of  Ollne^ 
bury  1 

Will  any  experts  in  Irish  hagiology  anion? 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  by  private  letter  or 
through  your  columns  of  their  proposed  soIuUM 
of  the  difficulties  in  assigning  the  earliest  po«l* 
date  to  these  lists  of  saints,  several  of  whom  1 
up  to  the  present  moment,  unable  to  identiifr 

Is  there  any  other  litntgy  in  exiatsnMi" 
which  living  persons  are  either  pntjed  for  w 
TokedP  I  have  placed  a  mark  of  inlsmg>tK» 
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ijiiiut  words  wbidi  I  was  miaUe  to  decipher,  or 
"f  the  oometneBS  of  007  readii^  of  which  I  have 
fAe  doQbt.  Every  sentence— almost  every  word 
-in  the  MS.  invites  leiq^y  historical  and  anti- 
ccsrian  annotation ;  and  the  whole  volume  is  re- 
plete with  Boch  transcendent  palaeogTaphical  and 
litngical  interest  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its 
coUe  ovrner  will  permit  its  publication  tn  extejuo 
vheoeTcr  a  competent  Irish  scholar  can  be  found 
M  ondertako  the  task.  F.  £.  Wabrbit. 


:n  eisraxjjsi  bascophasitb  xzr  ihb  bbitibh 

HUBBUM. 
fettrlngton  BectoiT,  York :  Feb.S,lS7D. 
It  is  most  derarable  that  the  doubts  which  have 
SiCB  rused  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  famous 
('•otelhni  aarcopha^  should  be  set  finally  at  rest. 
Fnmtbe  lowp  ulence  whicfa  has  been  held  on  the 
pan  of  its  official  enatodians,  it  seemed  likely  that 
-L'^Bcnt  uBinst  it  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  by 
cf^uih.   All  ardiMoIogists  must  now  Tejmce  that 
ice  bief  for  the  defence  has  fallen  into  such  able 
knis  as  those  of  Mr.  Newton,  as  we  may  now  rest 
ftHted  that  the  wliole  case  will  he  fully  and  fairly 
lined  on  both  sides. 

I  am  suzprised  to  find  that  Bfr,  Newton  refrains 
^um  noticine*  some  of  the  stronffest  a^;umeots 
vhidt  have  been  alleged  against  the  genuineness 
f  the  sarcophagoa. 

If  the  recumbent  figores  on  the  lid  are  of  the 
time  date  as  the  reliefs  on  the  sides,  how  are  we 
to  Mormnt  for  the  striking  differences  in  the  date 
sad  itrle  of  art,  in  the  euinic  types  of  the  figures, 
aod  in  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subjects  P  Mr. 
.VoniTrin  his  article  "  Etruria  "  in  the  Encyclo- 
;-viia  Britanmca,  fully  admits  this  difficulty.  In 
'u  niUcfi^  he  says, "  the  true  early  Greek  spirit, 
t£  seen  on  the  vases,  is  strictly  maintuned."  With 
'he  di^ty  and  delicacy  of  this  Greek  art  he 
<>>]atmts  "  the  bold  rough  realism  "  of  the  ^nres 
■  G  the  hd,  and  admits  that  "  Greek  figures  ap- 
lltoacluGg  in  resemblance  those  on  the  lid  here 
mutt  tt  least  have  been  very  scarce  " !  Very 
Mane  indeed,  X  should  imagine :  they  seem  to 
hi  esricatnres  of  living  Hebrew  models  from  the 
Vu:aui  Ghtfto,  tbe  reliefs  on  the  sides  being  imi- 
TiuciM,  more  or  less  successful,  of  genuine  works 
Etnuaa  art.     How  the  forger  must  have 
('baekJed  when  he  read  Mr.  Murray's  learned  ex- 
plaoitioo  of  the  esoteric  meaning  of  his  reliefs,  as 
examples  of  "  the  psychostasia  of  very  early 
tiota,"  and  "  the  ]irole[M8"  which  "  is  not  un- 
&auUar  in  early  art" 

Anothtf  circumstance  which  rouses  suspicion  is 
6d  oostoma  of  the  figures  on  the  lid.  The  entire 
rodily  of  the  male  figure  is  quite  repugnant  to  the 
Etruscan  gravity  and  decency  which  is  so  con- 
'pieuous  is  the  mouanientu  portraits  of  their 
'!cad.  I  have  examined  scores  of  such  effigies 
-=  sarcophagi  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  entire 
:>1t  is  usually  dmped,  and  I  can  recall  no  instance 
:  'Jit!  nudi^  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
lure  especially  of  tlie  legfa,  which  are  h«re  so  ob* 
^'Hrely  disp^yed. 

The  costume  of  the  female  figure  is  as  inappro- 
TRSte  as  tbe  nudity  of  the  male.  She  has  not 
-■cn  a  skirt,  but  weais  a  pair  of  short  drawers — 
"iislf-pants"  I  suppose  they  might  be  called — an 
-rtisle  of  coetame  quite  unknown  to  Etruscan 
-lief,  and  more  appropriate  to  a  modem  female 
?'jl>at  about  to  perform  on  the  trapeze.  The 
I-'-  tin  eoetume,  and  the  ethnic  type  which  we 
on  the  lid  are  separated  by  a  measurekss  gulf 
L-  Q  the  raliefs  on  the  two  ends. 

I  Mv  nothiafr  of  the  four  dowagers,  in  the  Tra- 
'-9ti«a  eoetume  of  Egyptian  sphinxes,  who  aup- 
{•.n  the  comers  of  the  sarcophagus,  or  of  the 
cja-Etruacan  pattum  of  ornamentation  which 
-'JTounds  the  reliefs. 

Tnt:  anatooucal  knowledge  displayed  in  the 
ni  -deUir^  of  the  figures  on  the  lid  sedms  to  be  an 
■-afbnioisni ;  and  with  reference  to  this,  I  may 
•-~treti»n  a  curious  nutter  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
-u  Mr.  W.  IL  Cooper.   The  feet  of  tbe  male 


figure  are  not  feet  which  belonged  either  to  the 
art  or  to  the  men  of  ancient  times :  the  bones  are 
distorted  and  cramped,  as  would  be  the  case  vrith 
a  model  who  all  his  life  had  walked  about  in 
modem  boots. 

Not  only  have  all  these  matters  to  be  explained, 
but  it  is  notoriously  the  fact  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  discovery  and  remoral  of  the  sarco- 
phagus are  involved  in  mystery  and  suspicion. 
I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Newton  should  think  that  I 
have  conveyed  any  erroneous  impression  on  this 
important  matter,  and  I  will  therefore  quote, 
without  translation  or  commentary,  the  exact 
words  in  which  Fabretti  has  embodied  his  own 
suspicions: — 

"  Nod  h  fuoz  di  proposito  avvertire,  che  del  suo  ritro- 
vamento  non  si  ha  testimoniaDza  sicnza :  gli  areheo- 
logi  itsliant  n'ebbero  sentore  qnando  il  monamento  era 
passato,  air  insapnta  della  BopraintendeDBa  di  Rums, 
nel  Museo  Britsanico.  Non  h  noto  come  e  qnando  il 
s&rcofago  fosse  trnaportato  dall'  agro  ceretano  nello 
studio  dello  scnltore  Penelli,  oh  si  8H  in  quale  con- 
dizione  trovato,  ni  qunnta  parte  ri  abbin  1'  opera  del 
ristauratore ;  ma  ohe  1'  artiuta  romano  per  1o  meno  lo 
racconciasse,  baita  1'  affermazione  del  chiarissimo 
Hsibig  che  alia  sfnggtta  vide  il  monnmento  ad  altri 
nascosto  e  non  anoora  compiatameDte  riataurato" 
(7kr«s  8i^)pl$minto,  p.  42). 

With  Mr.  Newton's  reply  to  the  a^ments  of 
Deecke  and  Fabretti  as  to  what  they  consider  the 
impossible  combination  of  proper  names,  and  the 
unexampled  employment  of  the  word  M.l(mm)  on 
a  Bar»)pnagu8, 1  shall  not  concern  myself  further 
than  to  say  that  if  the  pedigree  of  the  sarcophagus 
had  been  beyond  dispute,  and  if  the  figures  on' 
the  lid  had  been  absent,  we  mi^ht  then,  as  he 
ui^es,  accept  the  anomalous  combination  of  proper 
names,  and  the  unique  use  of  the  word  mi  on  a 
sarcophagus,  as  valuable  additions  to  our  present 
knowledge  of  Etruscan  epigraphy. 

But  Mr.  Newton's  contention  as  to  the  re- 
semblance between  tbe  inscription  on  the  Ohiusi 
fibula  and  the  first  of  the  two  legends  on 
the  sarcophagus  cannot,  I  think,  be  so  easily 
admitted.  Mr.  Newton  hardly  does  jostice  to 
my  argument  in  the  Athenaeum  from  tiie  simi- 
larity of  the  two  inscriptions.  The  comparison 
can  easily  be  made  by  your  readers,  as  there  is 
an  admirable  facnmile  of  the  first  inscription  in 
Fabretti  (pi.  xxxii..  No.  800),  and  a  very  fair  one 
of  tbe  second  in  the  fincyoiopaedia  Britannica 
(Vol.  VIII.,  pi.  viii ,  fig.  1).  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  of  the  aarcophag-us  legend  is  contained 
in  the  inscription  on  the  fibula,  the  differences 
consisting  in  the  omission  of  two  words,  and  of 
six  more  or  lees  illegible  letters,  and  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  reading  of  Father  Secchi  which  is  now 
found  to  have  been  erroneous. 

I  here  give  the  two  inscriptions,  bracketing  tbe 
doubtful  or  erroneoos  letters,  and  distinguishing 
by  italics  those  letters  which  are  omitted  on  the 
sarcophagus. 

The  inscription  on  the  fibula  is  in  two  lines, 
and  undivided : — 

fr][/]«m[<-][e]v[e][/][?][?]etur8i»ipa" 

The  inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  is  in  one 
line,  also  undivided : — 

"  Miv«lavesnnsmer[epe]tnrGi[k]ipa.'' 

On  the  fibula  the  fourth  letter  from  the  end  is 
a  V.  Secchi  erroneously  read  it  and  published  it 
as  a  k.  It  is  reproduced  as  a  on  the  sarcophagus  1 
On  the  fibula  the  eleventh  letter  from  the  end  is 
almost  illegible.   Secehi  read  it  as  a       It  is  re- 

Eroduced  as  a  p  on  the  sarcophagus,  which  has 
ere  been  chipped  so  as  to  reproduce  the  un- 
certslnty  of  the  reading  on  the  fibula. 

It  is  almoat,  if  not  quite  incredible,  that  an  in> 
■cription  recording,  in  all  probability,  tbe  owner- 
ship of  a  personal  ornament,  should  ha  worded  in 
so  peculiar  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 

Sroduced  aa  a  suitable  epitaph  on  a  coffin  simply 
y  the  omission  of  two  words  and  of  certain 
sporadic  letters  which  have  chanced  to  become 
illegible  in  the  nineteenth  century.   This  by  itself 


is  difficult  enough  to  believe ;  but  the  unfortunate 
introduction  of  Father  Secchi's  erroneous  reading 
reduces  the  suspicion  of  forgery  to  something  like 
absolute  certainty.  Add  to  this  that  in  every 
other  single  pardcular  the  sarcophagus  is  to  be 
suspected.  The  entire  nudity  of  the  man,  the 
smirking  cheerfulness  of  his  expression,  the  pre- 
posterous costume  of  the  woman,  the  non-Ktruscan 
treatment  of  the  hair  and  beard,  the  confusion  of 
ethnictypeSjGreekand  Jewisbftherawfresh-daubed 
modem  colouring,  the  jumble  of  realistic  and  con- 
ventionalised art,  the  remarkable  knowledge  of 
modem  anatomical  science,  the  modern  boot- 
pinched  foot>bones,  the  anachronisms  in  costume, 
the  Egyptian  border  ornament^  the  absurd 
sphinxes,  the  unheard-of  collocation  of  proper 
names,  the  unique  use  of  MI — all  these  tninj^ 
added  to  the  adoption,  as  tm  epitaph,  of  the  m- 
scription  on  a  fibula,  including  the  very  errors  of 
its  modem  transcriber,  are  circumstances  which 
would  suffice  to  condemn  a  monument  possessing 
a  much  less  suspicious  record  of  discovery  and 
purchase.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  for  but- 
prise  if  the  most  eminent  of  European  experts, 
such  as  Deecke,  Fabretti,  and  Helbig,  should 
reckon  this  sarcophagus  to  be  the  clumsieBt,  if  also 
the  most  successful  and  moat  lucrative,  of  all  the 
numerous  forgeries  which  have  proceeded  from 
Komui  studios.  Even  in  Mr.  Newton's  own 
letter  I  search  in  vain  for  any  single  expression 
which  might  be  construed  into  an  affirmation  of 
his  own  personal  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
monument  for  the  defence  of  which  he  is  officially 
responsible.  Isaac  Tatlob. 


Londoa  :  Feb.  S,  187B. 
I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Taylor,  by  mentioning  in 
detail  his  grounds  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of 
tbe  Cervetri  sarcophagus,  referred  to  in  my  letter 
last  week,  has  given  metheopportnni^of  answer- 
ing those  objections  in  detuL  Time  and  the  space 
placed  at  my  disposal  in  this  wee^s  AxujXBKt  will 
not  suffice  me  to  do  this  as  fully  as  I  could  wish,  but 
there  are  certain  objections  which  can  be  disposed 
of  at  once. 

First  as  to  the  type.  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  the 
type  of  the  two  recumbent  figures  on  the  suco- 
phngus  is  Jewish,  and  seems  a  caricature  of  living 
Hebrew  models  from  the  Roman  Ghetto.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  not  always  of  this  opinion.  In  his 
Etruscan  lUtearchet,  page  63,  arguing  to  prove 
the  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  he  says : — 
"  Tbe  oblique  angle  at  which  tbe  ejas  slope  tovards 
tbe  nose  is  strikingly  sboTQ  in  the  realitttic  portrait- 
flzures  on  the  lid  of  the  great  terro-cotta  sarcophagua 
which  baa  just  been  added  to  tbe  British  Museum 
from  the  Castellani  collsction.  No  Aryan  aver  had 
sQch  eyes." 

I  can  only  add  that  I  have  rended  in  Rome  a 
good  deal  and  never  observed  in  the  Ghetto  or 

elsewhere  any  such  type  of  face  as  Mr.  Taylor 
refers  to.  Mr.  Taylor  quotes  the  late  Mr.  W.  K. 
Cooper  as  having  said  tliat  the  feet  of  the  male 
figure  "  are  not  feet  which  belonged  either  to 
the  art  or  to  the  men  of  ancient  times."  This 
is  a  very  sweeping  assertion,  when  we  consider 
how  great  is  the  range  of  variety  in  the  type  both 
of  the  foot  and  hand  of  extant  races.  But,  in  re- 
ference to  these  particular  figures,  it  happens  that 
the  feet  of  both  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity 
which  I  have  never  observed  except  in  the  art  of 
Cervetri — that  is,  the  extraordinary  and  abnormal 
length  of  the  tOM.  Some  three  years  ago  there 
was  discovered  at  Osnretri  a  great  collection  of 
fragments  of  archaic  painted  terra-cotta  on  the  land 
of  SuTior  Jaeobini.  If  these  are  compared  with 
tbe  Oervetri  sarcophagus  they  present  very  curious 
and  striking  resemblances  in  material,  in  model- 
ling, and  in  type;  and  they  further  exhibit  the 
peculiarity  of  inordinately  long  toes.  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  show  Mr.  Taylor,  or  anybody  else, 
a  pnotograpb  of  one  of  these  figures,  and  also  frag- 
ments of  peveral  others  which  the  Museum  pur- 
chased of  Signer  Jaeobini. 
Mr.  Taylor  ppeaks  of  "  the  four  dovragem,  in  the 
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tnTestied  costame  of  Egyptisii  Bphinxea,  who  bu]>< 
port  the  eornen  of  the  sarcophagus."  If  he  -wul 
take  another  look  at  his  "  dowagers,"  he  will  re- 
eogniae  in  them  the  Sirens  or  Harpies  which  are 
so  constantly  assocUted  with  ancient  Bepnlchral 
monuments.  With  r^rd  to  the  "  non-Etruscan 
pattern  of  ornamentation  which  surrounds  the 
relief,"  I  heg  to  refer  Mr.  Taylor  to  Mioali, 
Monumenti  tnediti^  pi.  24,  where  he  will  find  that 
very  ornament,  which  I  can  also  show  him  on  two 
stone  data  from  Ohiosi  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  female  fignre,  aceordii^  to  Mr.  Taylor,  has 
no  skirt,  Imt  wears  tronans,  or,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  them,  pania.  What  he  takes  for  the  end 
of  a  trooser  on  the  right  knee  is  nothing  hut  the 
edge  of  the  mantle  tiristed  round  the  knee,  which 
the  unskilful  modeller  has  not  snfficiently  de- 
tached from  it  on  the  nndor  ridrf.  "The  art. 
the  costume,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "and  the 
ethnic  type  which  we  find  on  the  lid  are  sepa- 
rated hy  a  measureless  gulf  from  the  rebefs 
on  the  two  ends."  On  this  poiot  I  entirely  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Taylor ;  it  would  take  too  long 
here  to  show  by  examples  how  in  Assyrian  and 
earl^  Greek  art  the  first  efforts  in  modelling  or 
earring  figures  in  the  roimd  exhibit  a  marked  in- 
feriority as  compared  with  contemporary  reliefs. 
I  will  only  here  refer  to  Prof.  Brunn'a  argument 
throufrhoat  his  Kwut  hei  Homerj  «dA  to  my  own 
memoir  on  Greek  scuIptuteB  firom  Aua  Minn 
(Port/olio,  Juno  1874,  p.  82). 

With  regard  to  the  remarkable  knowledge  of 
modern  anatomical  science,  I  cannot  say  that  I  per- 
ceive it.  What  I  do  see  is  a  striving  by  an  untrained 
hand  to  reproduce  the  outward  aspects  of  the 
human  fbrm,  without  that  canonical  influence 
which  characterises  archaic  Greek  art  after  a  cer- 
tain date.  We  have  just  such  phenomena  in 
other  remains  from  Cervetri  and  Vulci,  and  in  the 
art  of  Cyprus  and  Mycenae.  Ihe  space  at  my 
command  will  not  permit  me  to  go  further  into 
this  subject  at  present,  nor  to  say  more  here 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  inscription  than 
this :  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  last  letter  assomes  as  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  fibula  reads  vipa ;  I,  on 
the  contrary,  dilate  this  reading,  and  deny  that 
the  letter  in  qneetion  can  be  proved  to  oe  F, 
though  I  do  not  assart  it  to  be  E. 

Ghaklbb  T.  Newiof. 


PBOF.  WABD  ABS  SI8H0F  BALB^  "XHBB  LAWXS." 

London :  Jianur  n,  1B79. 
Allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  one  of  Bishop  John  Bale's  dramas,  the  merits 
and  even  the  very  existence  of  which  have  scarcely 
been  properly  acknowledged.  As  is  ffenerally 
known,  Bale  wrote  many  plays  called  by  him 
comedies  and  tragedies,  though  they  are  not 
entitled,  as  a  role,  to  any  other  name  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  Moralities  'or  Mysteries  of  the  time. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Temptacyon  iif  our 
Lorde,  Qods  Promitay  Kynge  Jokan,  have  alwaya 
proved  great  favourites  with  modem  critics. 
Kecent  prints  or  reprints  of  those  dramas  have 
made  them  of  easy  access  to  all,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  been  represented  to  students  as  of 
great  literary  value.  In  Kytiffe  Johan  has  been 
seen  an  historical  drama  of  high  interest  and  real 
merit,  the  first,  indeed,  of  those  national  plays 
which  have  become  in  lattw  days  one  of  the  chief 

£ lories  of  Eojglish  literature.  So  Prof.  Ward,  in 
is  recent  Bittory  of  Vrantatie  Zittrattov,  devotes 
no  less  than  six  pages  to  Kynge  Johan.  This  is 
also  the  only  one  of  Bale's  dramas  mentioned  at 
any  length  by  Mr.  Graik;  and  Mr.  Collier,  who 
first  printed  it,  describes  it  as  possessing  "both 
interest  and  humour." 

The  play,  however,  cannot  fail  to  seem  rather 
dull,  not  only  to  the  average  reader,  hut  even  to 
people  who,  having  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject,  may  have  gained  therefrom  some  propensity 
to  indulgence.  The  little  influence  Xijnge  Johnn 
could  have  had  as  an  historical  drama  on  the  minds 
of  later  playwrights  will  he  easily  understood  if  we 


remember  that  it  remained  to  oar  days  in  MS. ; 
and  I  should  think  that  more  recent  productions, 
such  as  the  well-known  Mitfortwut  of  Ai'thvar  ot 
Qorhodttc,  though  grounded  on  legendary  fitcts, 
are  much  better,  or  rather  solely,  entiUed  to  be 
looked  upon  as  exhibiting  real  specimens  of  his- 
torical-dramatic style. 

Now,  it  happens  that  among  the  plays  on  John 
Bale's  list  there  is  one  called  A  Comedye  eon- 
cem^gt  Thre  Lawee.  Of  that  so-called  comedy 
Collier  ai^  ompli^  that  it  ia  "  a^ant"  A  verv 
brief  account  or  it  may  be  linind  in  Hailitt  a 
Warton\  while  in  Prof.  Ward^  book  we  meet 
only  with  thia  aentence : — "  The  T^ne  Lme»  of 
JVofure  (etc)  remuns  in  MS."  That  a  MS.  of  the 
Thro  XowM  has  been  preeerved  to  us  was  a  &ct 
important  enough  to  anserve  explanations;  hut 
none  are  given.  The  more  fortunate,  then,  will  it 
seem  that  Bale  took  care  to  have  his  comedy 
printed  during  his  lifetime;  It  was  published 
first  in  153d,  "  per  Nicolaum  Bambuivensem,"  and 
again  in  1562  by  Thomas  Oolwell.  It  is  divided 
into  Ere  acts  ;  each  of  them  hears  a  title,  showing 
the  contents  of  the  pla^  and  the  idea  of  the 
author.  They  are  as  follows  De  legibus 
divinis.  2".  Naturae  lex  corrupta.  3°.  Moseh 
lex  corrupta._  4°.  Chriati  lex  corrupta.  6'.  Re- 
atanratio  divinarum  l^nm.  Such  a  play  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  better  known.  From  the  above  sum- 
mary it  may  be  gathered  how  wide  and  general 
John  Bale's  satire  here  is.  Not  only  dose  aa  draw 
arguments  for  hie  theories  from  long-past  times, 
but  he  directs  hb  most  violent  attacks  against 
contemporary  men — such,  for  instance,  as  Pope 
Julius  II.,  who  is  reproached  for  shameful  ex- 
cesses; Pope  Leo  X.,  who  is  said  to  have  canon- 
ised "Franciscua  de  Pola"  for  three  thousand 
ducats ;  Pope  Otement  VII.,  who 

"  Payed  ones  for  hys  papacyo 
Thrss  handred  tbonsand  good  dnckates  of  lawful 
monjfe." 

Names  are  always  given,  vices  are  freely,  too 
freely, dealt  with, and  the  most  shameful  ignominies 
are  dragged  out  to  broad  daylight  with  the  $mg- 
froid  medical  men  boast  of.  Never  was  Bale  more 
like  himself  than  in  tiie  comedy  of  the  TkreLawea; 
never  did  he  better  deserve  the  name  awarded 
hiiii  both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  "  bilious 
Bale,"  The  freedom  of  his  speech,  the  sincerity 
of  hia  indignation,  the  violence  of  hie  attacks, 
make  him  always  interesting,  though  horror  at 
abuses  may  be  sometimes  mixed  in  a  modem 
reader's  mind  with  a  feeling  of  disgust.  No  one 
will  fail  when  pemniw  the  play  to  remember  the 
lines  in  which  Sir  W.  Scott,  ttiinking  of  another 
writer  of  the  same  cast,  Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  de- 
scribes:— 

"  Tbs  flash  of  that  satiric  nig^ 

Which,  bursting  on  the  ear);  stage. 

Branded  the  vices  of  ths 

And  broke  the  keyi  of  Rome." 
I  may  add  that,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view 
of  dramatic  history,  few  plajs  are  more  curious  as 
showing  the  raiton  d'etre  of  those  strange  produc- 
tions called  "Moralities" — namely,  the  popular- 
ising of  some  new  or  old  philosophical,  religious, 
or  social  ideas,  which  were,  through  common 
didactic  treatises,  rendered  familiar  to  the  minds 
of  people  belonging  to  the  more  intellectual  class. 

J.  J.  JuasBBAiri). 


A  BEW  BBjUOU-HA.  of  TUB  BAKA.  TXDA. 

Tanjon :  Deoember  Si,  1878. 

Among  some  new  Sanskrit  works  which  I  have 
found  during  the  past  year  there  ia  one  of  which 
your  readers  may  wish  for  a  brief  notice — it  is  a 
new  Brahmnna  of  the  Sama  Veda. 

The  MSS.  I  have  seen  term  it  « Talavakara 
Brahmana,"  and  the  well-known  Upanishad  of 
this  name  occurs  in  the  last  book  but  one.  It  is 
also  termed  by  the  Brahmana  who  study  it 
*'  Jaiminiya  Brahmana,"  after  the  £&kha  of  the 
Sama  Veda  that  they  follow. 

The  contents  pxactly  agree  with  what  fihnknr- 


aftarya  (about  the  mghth  century  a.d.)  statej  io 
his  'OommMitary  on  the  Talavakara  (oi  Km) 
Upanishad. 

The  lai^t  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  Btcri. 
fices  and  the  Samans  used  at  them.  The  fine 
chapter  is  on  the  Agnihotra  and  the  Aj^ishtomi, 
and  other  ritee  follow  at  neat  length.  Thenconm 
a  book  termed  Upanishadbrahmans;  this  coat&iu 
146  sections  in  four  chapters.  It  begins  viU 
specolations  on  the  Ga^atra  Samaa  followed  tr  ■ 
VMVftk }  next,  some  similar  matter  and  ano^ct 
Vam^  Then  conies  the  Eana  (Tslavakin) 
npaoiahad  ($$  186-8).  The  lart  book  ii  it 
"  ■Araheya,"  which  I  puUiahed  at  tiubt^jamir 
of  the  year. 

This  Brahmana  is  not  only  remarkable  for  iu 
great  bulk,  but  also  for  the  immense  number  d 
myths  it  contuns,  and  the  number  of  new  fom 
and  words  it  exhibits  in  the  laogaage.  Some « 
tiie  myths  are  new ;  others  are  better  venions  of 
those  known  already.  From  every  pwnt  <^  tiav 
this  Brahmana  pronuaea  to  be  of  mors  valna  thu 
any  yet  known. 

The  only  difficulty  aa  n^fards  identifying  t!ii» 
Brahmana  with  the  one  described  by  Sman  k 
in  the  difference  of  the  divisions.  He  etatn  tbi: 
the  Kenopanishad  forma  the  begiauDit  of  t  sii'i 
chapter ;  here  it  is  the  tenth  AnuvaU  ot  ikr 
fourth  chapter  of  the  aection.  Bat  as  toe  gmol 
contents  agree  with  what  iSankara  8t«tei,dKit 
of  littie  eonaequence:  such  variations  in  it 
divimm  of  texts  are  not  uncommon  in  Indii. 

Were  it  not  tiiat  the  Jaiminiyas  considettb^ 
iS&^yayana  school  to  be  difierent  irooi  tlieiit,  I 
should  identify  this  new  Brahmana  witli  the 
i^^ayana  Br&hmana  quoted  by  Saysiu.  hi- 
bably  the  difference  between  the  two  ubools,  ii 
there  really  be  any,  is  very  small  I M  Uie 
legend  of  Amla  (quoted  by  Sayana  in  lus  Com- 
mentary on  ^igveda,  viii.,  80,  as  from  iheSJ^ii- 
yana  Brahmana)  word  for  word — eio^tatriri*! 
v.l.—in  sectionii  220-1  of  the  Agmskoma  booko: 
the  new  Brahmana. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  search  for  the  otbff 
passages  quoted  by  Sayana,  as  this  Bnhnun  isof 
gieatl)ulk. 

The  fact  that  this  book  is  used  bjswjsnull 
school  in  S.  India  only  ^rill  explain  why  a^wi 
did  not  comment  on  it,  but  preferred  fiK  oMfin- 
tively  uninteresting  Brahmana  of  the  Kutbiuus, 
who  are  found  everywhere  in  India. 

A.BcBniL 


"  HETAPSTBICS  ABD  HOBALS." 

May  I  be  allowed  «ne  word  of  explanBtion  u  to 
what  I  said  on  this  aubject  in  my  paper  od  Mutu 
Aurelius,  publiahed  in  the  current  samber  o. 
Mind?  It  would  seem  from  your  notice  thit  i 
was  too  brief  to  be  wholly  dear. 

I  did  not  mean  to  express  any  opinion  on  tbe 
possibility  of  constructing  a  scientific  tbeoi7  i>f 
ethics  without  reference  to  a  more  {reneral  ifflU"- 
sophical  system.  That  question  would  deffluj  | 
separate  and  very  careful  diecussion.  The  pow ' 
wished  to  mark  was  that,  as  a  matter  of 
materialism  has  been  asBociated,  not  onlyio^'r' 
viduals,  but  in  whole  achools  of  philosophy,^" 
a  very  high  sUndard  of  morals  in  both  ^receptisi 
practice.  This  is  enough,  aa  I  Bubniit,tofli"« 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  cry  now  ruijw  w 
variona  writers  against  the  aU^dpractieal  'WP'! 
of  materialiam,  or  dootriuea  by  them  confowuw 
with  materialism.  .  . 

In  like  manner  I  did  not  mean  to  impir 
every  doctrine  of  free-will  ia  a  doctrine  of  cw*" 
less  volitions.  But  the  persons  who  c?.^"' '  . 
practical  morality  (not  merely  the  Bcientific  la  - 
ment of  ethics)  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  h^'f 
in  free-will  mostly  appear  to  hold  the  o";'"";,', 
its  vulgar  form,  and  to  be  quite  innocent  of  M"^ 
or  even  Locke's  ideas  on  the  subject.  ^ 
vulgar  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  can  J^'Tlp 
certainty,  amounts  to  the  assertion  "J**  JT^ 
acta  of  volition  are  cau5e!e«?.        F«  I^^"*"^ " 
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AVOnST  JXWSSJJSRT. 

London :  Fflbraur  1878. 
rvnor  Akanndro  Oaatelkni,  the  w^-known 
.  OD  the  jewelleiy  of  the  ancients,  is  re- 

j  tmI  is  the  AcASBMT  of  the  25th  ult.  to  have 
.'  xmnuicBted  to  the  GermaQ  Institute  at  Rome 
belief  that  the  process  of  grauulstioii  bo  chii~ 
n.-Miftie  of  the  KoldsDiith's  work  of  Etruria  had 
rtrioKted  in  a  aisan  to  imitate  the  sar&ce  of 
.-j:h  cmtoies  as  war-nrdmisirheD  their  spines  are 
brsken  oBi     I  should  have  thought  that  an 
trli'jtQS  berry  wonid  have  suited  the  purpose  better; 
Ibt  vhst  I  wish  to  point  oat  is  that  a  mecbameal 
^PKtm  wiach,  as  in  this  case,  required  special  tools, 
ii^eeiBir  qnaUtr  of  solder,and  exceedingly  delicate 
^uaifinr,  most  oan  grown  up  very  slowly.  The 
_*nit  fiiaiItT  was  OToecnne  when  a  Dumber  of 
matjliitmnA  be  soldered  down  doae  together; 
aij.  baa  ifaaa  point  of  view,  the  greats  the  aur- 
faei  T&ieh  wu  covered  by  them,  the  greater  was 
ik"  neeeas  of  the  wrarkmen.   The  result  would 
Unmneh  the  same  sppearwoce  as  the  surface  of 
xetjt  OasteUaid'a  sea-nrchin.   But  to  say  that 
:x  fijiht  of  thia  creature,  or  any  other  thing  like 
ir,  isbued  an  £tnucan  goldsmith  with  the  idea 
-f  mtkiog  granulated  work  is  to  imply  that  he, 
{•s  tfas  sake  of  producing  this  imitation,  ^t  to 
wcrk  to  invant  the  necessary  tools  and  solder,  and 
:?  acqaiie  the  finest  skill  of  hand.    Such  a  pro- 
ntdintr  would  be  the  reverse  of  what  is  known  with 
nwi  to  the  development  of  designs  in  industrial 
an,  aad  b  not  unlike  th»  familiar  tale  about  the 
or^  of  the  Ooiriiithian  o^tal. 

A.  S.  M1JBB4T. 


m  "JucBXxa"  witches  and  bcafdinatun 

BOBHB. 

91  Bion^ton  Place,  Bdinbargh  : 
Jan.  S1,1S70. 

The  wHehes  of   Macbeth  ore  never  called 
UTtdies,  bot «  weird  sisters  "  (I.,  iii.,  30 ;  II.,  i., 
20) ;  lod  to  me  the  ctmc^tioa  of  ^em  seems  as 
complex  jet  umape  as  that  of  Caliban.   There  are 
tkrtt  of  them.  Of  these  the  third  is  the  special 
pmphettm,  while  the  fint  takes  cognisance  of  the 
past,  and  the  second  of  the  present,  in  affiurs  eon- 
ixettid  with  hamanity.    These  are  the  tasks  of  the 
Trda,  ^'erdaadi,  and  Skulda  of  Scandinavian  my- 
tb-Jci^.  The  first  bemns  by  asking  *'  When  shall 
TP  three  meet  again?"   The  second  decides  the 
tlie  :  **  ^lien  the  battle's  lost  and  won."  The 
Ui-d.  the  future,  prophesies:  "That  will  be  ere 
■ei  of  son."   The  first  again  asks  "  Where  P " 
Toe  Mcond  decides :  "  Upon  the  heath."  The  third, 
ibe  fotore,  prophesies :  "  There  to  meet  with 
■Uicbeth."   Bat  their  role  is  most  clearly  brought 
in  the  famous  "  HmIb." 
- 1'.'  Crda  [Fasti.  '  Hail !  Thane  of  Olamia.' 
"  XaeietK  *  ^  &nd'a  death  I  know  I  am  Thane  of 

•■  2iid  Verdandi  [Present].  *  Hail  to  thee,  Thane  of 

"^tuA^K  *Bnt  how  of  Cawdor?  The  Thane  of 
<'dvJor  livMi,  a  proapeiouB  gentieman.' " 

Hubeth  was  not  yet  aware  that  Uiis  traitor  was 
Im3_'  discoTored  and  degraded  (granted  the  second 
b  partly  spurious). 
'  --d  Skvlda  [The  Future].  'All  bail  Macbeth, 

ohAlt  be  king  hereafter.' 
'  Ji'  rheth.  *  And  to  be  king 

Standi  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief.' " 
^1-  ^mo  order  is  observed  in  their  conference 
Bonqao,  which  is  the  more  striking  since 
■^i«t'P«ro  p^poaely  alters  the  order  given  in 
ti".  E-lied.    There,  alluding  to  his  descent — 
Urda,  'Losssr  tban  Macbeth,  but  greater.' 
"I'd  Vfrdmdi.  *  Not  bo  happy,  but  much  happier ' 
\-z  pment  eonditioD]. 

■  rd  Skulda.  '  Thou  dialt  get  kings,  though  thou 

>  L'JL«.'  " 

I-  la  yii^i  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  later  scenes 
'tis  U  less  dear:  Shakspere  has  got  more  under 
'•J'  intliience  oftlie  second  element  in  the  material 
'->-  i:^  conception.  Oertunly  there  is  something 


like  the  order  in  lat  Speak,  2nd  Demand,  3rd 
We'll  answer ;  but  the  answers  come  not  from 
their  mouths  but  from  their  masters.  There  is 
nothing  difficult  in  the  supposition  that  Shak- 
spere, m  writing  a  play  to  do  honour  to  his  new 
Scotch  king,  did  not  fo^t  that  the  latter  had  j  ust 
published  ft  book  on  "  DemoDologje."  ^  But  the 
new  Scotch  king  brought  faim  a  new  Panisb  queen ; 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  Shakspere  knew  or 
learned  somewhat  <^ the  mytholonr  of  the  one, 
to  wed  to  the  superstition  of  Uie  ouier. 

Chakloite  Cabkxohabl. 
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SIOKDAT,  Pttt.  10.— 5  PJi.  London  lutttaUoB : "  Xadlui  Htane 

Ub,"  to  Prof.  Uuiter  VlUUnu. 
8  P.K.  Sodetr  of  Arts :  "  Some  fnitber  BemnAM  In 

pnlnfwAlve  Ctuaget,"  IL,  tv  I>r>  B.  W.  Blobudaon. 
S  VM.  British  Arcbltecta. 
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0MnnD0Q8,u>d  Joomey  ttumogh  Congo  to  Malcuta," 
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t  tM.  Bml  InaUtntion  :  *<  Aninul  Dertfofmuuit,"  by 

8  F.H.  Anthropological  Inatttata :  "  Cnitoms  of  AuitrtJian 

A.bnlaliiai"bTOapti.  W.E.  Armit;  "  Tb«  AnitnOijui 
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8p.)f.  aTQEn^ieats:  DIkomIob  on  "The  Geelonr  and 
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Prof.  TrndeU. 

7  PJI.  London  InstltatCon. 

8  PJI.  Sodety  of  Arts:  "Hozhnu  Tsponrs,  with  BpvslaX 

BafiereiKetotbeBQNNrt  ot  ttw  late  OommlMion,"  by 

A.  O.  mufp. 
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8  P.U.  Qnekett. 

8  P.U.  Mew  Shakspere  Bodety  :  "  On  the  Qrtnrth  oC  Shak- 
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B.  W.  Uacan. 


SCIENCE, 

Coal :  its  History  and  Uses.  By  Professors 
Green,  Miall,  Thorpe,  Biicker,  and  Mar- 
shall,  of  the  Yorkshire  College.  Edited 
by  Prof.  Thorpe.  (Macmillan.) 

Thebi:  is  a  homely  prorerb  in  our  "hob- 
nailed philosophy  "  which  connects  a  multi- 
plicity of  cooks  with  considerable  damage 
to  the  broth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  to 
say  at  once  that  the  dish  before  us  has  not 
in  any  way  Buffered  through  the  number  of 
cooka  who  have  bad  a  finger  in  its  prepara- 
tion. The  work  offers,  in  fact,  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  that  principle  of  dirision  of  labour 
which  in  these  latter  days  is  making  itself 
felt  with  growing  force  in  every  department 
of  science.  Five  of  the  professors  at  the 
Yorkshire  College  of  Science  have  agreed 
to  deal  with  a  single  saty'eot,  each  Tiewing 


it  from  his  own  stand-point.  Light  from 
five  different  directions  is  therefore  converged 
to  a  common  focus,  and  the  subject  under 
examination  is  of  course  proportionately 
illnmi  Dated. 

The  volume  owes  its  origin  to  some  lec- 
tares  which  were  delivered  la«t  year  in  con- 
nexion wiUi  the  Gilchrist  Educational  Trust. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  who  is  ever  seeking  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  Dr.  Gilohrist's  bequest, 
snggested  that  the  professors  at  Leeds  mi^ht 
be  bdpful  in  the  work  of  disfleminatiag 
sound  Boientific  knowledge  by  the  delivery  of 
conrsefl  of  lectures  in  some  of  the  luge  towns 
of  Yorkshire.  In  complying  with  this  sug- 
gestion the  lecturers  wisely  determined  not 
to  dissipate  their  energy  on  desultoir  topics, 
but  to  concentrate  it  upon  a  single  point. 
Of  all  subjects  likely  to  interest  audiences  at 
Leeds  and  at  Keighley — the  two  towns  which 
had  the  benefit  of  these  leotnres — coal  was 
probably  the  best  that  could  have  been 
selected.  More  than  three  centuries  ago, 
when  there  was  much  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  coal  in  many  piurts  of  ihe  country,  the 
men  of  Yorkshire  were  wise  enough  to  bum 
the  fossil  fuel  which  they  dug  up  in  plenty 
beneath  theur  feet  Thus  the  old  antiquary 
Leland,  writing  in  the  sixteenth  oentary, 
tells  us  that  "though  betwixt  Oawoodand 
Botheram  be  good  Plenti  of  Woodde,  yet  the 
people  bnme  much  Yerth  Oole  by  ca^rae  hit 
IS  plentifully  found  tber,  and  sold  goode 
cbepe  "  {^Itinerary,  vol.  v.,  fol.  92).  And 
the  same  authority,  in  another  part  of  his 
great  work,  says  that  though  "  Halamshire 
hath  Plenti  of  Woodde,  yet  ther  is  burned 
much  Se  Cole  "  (Ibid,  fol.  94). 

It  was  to  make  the  people  of  Yorkshire 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  the 
use  of  coal — ^that  material  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  so  many  of  their  towns  is 
directly  or  indirectly  luaed — that  these  Gil- 
christ Lectures  were  delivered.  Each  of  the 
five  professors  gave  two  discourse^  dealing 
with  the  Bul^eot  after  his  own  fashion ;  and 
the  substance  of  these  dtsoonrses  forms  the 
Decalogue  on  Coal  which  is  now  published. 
The  title-page  of  the  work,  as  cited  above, 
gives  prominence  to  the  *'  History  "  of  coal, 
but  it  must  be  the  geological  and  chemical 
history  which  is  here  specially  referred  to. 
At  any  rate  the  history  of  the  use  of  coal, 
though  included  in  the  volume,  is  but  lightly 
handled,  and  we  think  that  in  a  popular  work 
this  part  might  have  been  extended  with  ad- 
vantage. Many  readers  will  probably  ex- 
pect to  find  this  historical  sketch  in  the 
Introduction,  instead  of  being  interpolated 
between  the  chemical  and  the  physical  por- 
tions; but  on  the  whole  we  beUere  the  lec- 
turers were  right  in  starting  with  the  origin 
of  coal,  and  in  allowing  the  geological  pro- 
fessor to  lead-off  the  course. 

What  is  coal  ?  How  has  it  been  formed  P 
And  under  what  conditions  does  it  occur  in 
nature  ?  These  are  questions  which  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  enquiry,  and  which  can  be  best 
answered  in  the  words  of  Job  :  "  Speak  to 
the  earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee."  The 
voice  which  comes  from  an  appeal  to  geo- 
logy is  interpreted  with  singular  clearness 
by  Prof.  Green.  6n  the  subject  of  coal,  and 
especially  of  Yorkshire  coal,  no  man  is  en- 
tiUed  to  speak  with  mofg^aitthcH'ijla'I  Geo- 
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logisto  are,  indeed,  aDxioasly  ezp«cbingfrom 
his  pen,  and  from  the  pen  of  some  of  his 
former  coUeagiies  on  the  GeoIogitxJ  Sarrej, 
an  ezfaaostiTe  memoir  on  Uie  Yorkshire  coal- 
fidd,  which  ire  beUere  is  rapidly  advancing 
towards  completion.  A  popular  exposition 
of  the  Buhject  is  admirably  given  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  present  volume. 

In  these  chapters  Prof.  Green  very  pro- 
perly confines  bimaelf  to  the  physical  and 
stratigraphical  aspect  of  his  snbject,  reserv- 
ing the  palaeontological  portion  for  his  col- 
league, Prof.  Miall.  The  study  of  coal- 
fossils  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  one 
relating  to  plants  and  the  other  to  animals. 
In  any  essay  on  coal-plants  prominence  must 
nfloessarily  be  given  to  the  long-oontinned 
researches  of  Prof.  Williamson,  of  Owens 
College ;  and  the  review  of  these  researches 
here  given  is  remarkable  for  oleamess  and 
accoracy.  In  possingfrom  the  {^anto  to  the 
animals  of  tiie  coal-measnres,  we  find,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  masterly  sketch  of  the 
straciare  of  the  Labyrintho^nts — a  snbject 
on  which  Prof.  Miall  is  so  high  an  an- 
thority. 

The  four  chapters  on  geology  and  biology 
cohere  well  together,  and  form  one  natural 
sabdivision  of  the  work ;  while  the  four  suc- 
ceeding chapters  on  the  chemical  and  phy- 
sical portion  of  the  subject  form  another 
equally  natural  group.  In  the  able  hands 
of  Prof.  Thorpe  the  chemistry  of  coal  is 
comprehensively  treated  ;  the  reader  trac^ 
the  chemical  chaages  involved  in  the  con- 
version of  v^;etable  matter  into  coal,  and  is 
then  inteodnoed  to  the  principal  products 
which  result  from  the  destractive  distillation 
of  fbsail  faeL  Prof.  Bucker  appropriately 
follows  with  two  chapters,  in  which  he  dis- 
cuBsea,  with  much  ability,  the  use  of  coal 
first  as  a  source  of  heat  and  then  as  a  source 
of  power.  FinaUy,  Prof.  Marshall  deals 
with  the  social  aspect  of  the  subject,  with 
the  production  and  consumption  of  coal  as 
an  article  of  wealth  and  a  source  of  pro- 
sperity to  the  nation.  Since  Prof.  Jevons 
public^ed  his  famous  work  on  the  coal  ques- 
tion, so  much  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  subject  that  the  general  reader  willprob* 
ably  find  these  coocluding  chapters  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  volume. 

In  a  work  which  is  the  joint  producUon 
of  several  authors,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
obtun  uniformity  of  treatment.  Such  a 
work  as  that  before  us  cannot,  from  the 
very  natore  of  its  preparation,  read  so 
smoothly  as  though  it  were  the  olbpring  of 
a  single  mind.  No  two  writers  take  exactly 
the  same  gauge  of  their  readers'  capacity. 
Different  contributors  write  up  to  different 
levels,  so  that  the  reader  finds  himself  at 
one  time  on  high  groand  and  at  another  on 
low  ground.  One  writer  credits  the  reader 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  technical 
knowledge ;  while  another  thinks  it  safest 
to  assume  that  among  those  whom  he  is  ad- 
dressing there  may  be  some  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  find  that 
in  the  present  volume  the  several  contri. 
bntions  are  on  the  whole  remarkably  well 
oo-ordinated.  Another  difficulty  incident 
to  moat  works  written  on*  this  co-operative 
plan  lies  in  the  tendency  of  one  writer  to 
teaverse  ground  already  covered  by  other 


writers  in  the  same  volume.  Compact  as  a 
snbject  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  apt  to  grow 
shadowy  around  its  margin,  and  to  fade  im- 
perceptibly into  kindred  subjects.  It  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  to  establish  a  thoroughly 
scientifio  frontier  between  one  department 
of  knowledge  and  another.  In  the  case  of 
coal,  the  geologist,  for  instance,  can  hardly 
help  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  palaeontologi- 
cal and  something  of  the  chemical  side  of 
his  subject.  So  good  an  understanding, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  established 
between  the  several  contribntors  to  this 
volume  that  the  overlap  is  remarkably 
alight.  Each  writer  has  paid  due  heed  U> 
what  his  colleagues  have  to  say ;  each  essay, 
therefore,  fits  well  into  its  proper  place,  and 
the  efiect  of  the  whole  is  that  of  a  clever 
piece  of  mosaic  work.      P.  W.  Bcdlbk, 
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MetaUotcopy  in  Frogs. — The  very  extraordinary 
effects  allied  by  MM.  Burq  and  Charcot  to 
Teeult  from  the  application  of  various  metals  to 
the  shin  of  patients  sufferings  from  paralysis  of 
senaatioa  and  other  disorders  of  the  oerroua 
syatem  have  excited  jirreat  attention,  not  unmixed 
with  scepticism,  among  physiolof^sts  and  physi- 
ciana  all  over  Europe,  Those  who  have  actually 
witnessed  the  phenomena  in  Paris  are  disposed  to 
believe  them  genuine,  thouf^h  inexplicable  in 
this  country,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
is  inclined,  with  Dr,  O&rpenter,  to  attribute  them 
to  "  expectant  attentioo,"  and  to  hand  them  over 
to  the  student  of  psycholoffy.  Dr.  H,  Vierordt 
has  recently  performed  a  series  of  expuiments  ou 
frogs,  deprived  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres,  in 
Older  to  ascertain  whether  the  contact  of  metallic 
plates  with  the  surface  of  the  body  can  be  shown 
to  exercise  any  influence  on  senubility,  as  mea- 
sured by  renex  action.  The  choice  of  a  cold- 
blooded "animal,  and  the  previous  removal  of  the 
greater  brain,  afford  a  more  than  sufficient  guar- 
antee against  the  intrusion  of  fallacies  due  to 
"expectant  attention"  {Centralhlatt  f.  d.  med. 
Wieg.,  January  4, 1879),  A  small  disc  of  zinc 
was  applied  to  the  frog's  abdomen,  and  the  sen- 
sibility WAS  tested  by  gently  stroking  (miaimum) 
and  slightly  pressing  (maximum)  one  of  the  hiod- 
toes  with  ivory  pliers.  These  teats  were  applied 
for  alternate  periods  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
minutes,  eaca  period  of  metallic  contact  being 
separated  from  the  next  by  an  equally  long  period, 
during  which  the  metal  was  withdrawn.  The 
general  result  of  the  experiments  was  to  show  a 
marked  increase  of  reaction  during  the  periods  of 
metallic  contact  to  both  the  feeblest  and  the 
strongest  stimuli  applied.  The  result  is  a  curious 
and  unexpected  one ',  but  it  throws  no  light  on 
the  phenomena  studied  by  Charcot,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  add  much  to  the  evidence  in 
support  of  thdr  being  genuine. 

Entoptic  ^Reeogmtian  «/  £A«  Mmada  Lutaa  and 
Vinon-Furple. — Ailer  a  number  of  ansucceKful 
attempts  to  detect  the  yellow  spot  and  the  viuon- 
purple  by  Purkinje's  and  other  methods,  £wald 
believes  himself  to  have  solved  the  problem  atlaat 
(Unterauch.  aus  d.  Hnddberg.  Phys.  Inst.,  ii.,  2). 
His  mode  of  proceeding  is  this.  Before  walnng 
him  in  the  morning,  his  servant  muffles  up  his 
head  in  a  black  clo^,  thick  enough  to  keep  out 
ever^  ray  of  light.  After  waiting  till  he  has  got 
all  his  wits  about  him,  he  suddenly  throws  off  the 
cloth  and  looks  up  at  the  ceilini^-.  A  circle  of 
loi^  blood-vessels,  dork  on  a  bright  ground,  is 
visible  on  the  white  surface.  Within  this  circle 
is  a  round  yellow  spot  whose  dimensioos  corre- 
spond to  a  retinal  area  of  about  1*6  mm.  in 
diameter.   This  is  about  the  size  of  the  more 


deeply-tiated  portion  of  the  macula.  This  oeutr  i 
yellow  disk  invariably  appears  cinctured  bja  rus- 
halo,  extending  outwards  nearly  up  to  the  blinll 
spot,  nearly  as  far  as  the  larger  vessels  above  and! 
below.   Its  hue  is  most  int^ise  where  it  adjoiul 
the  yellow  spot,  fading  gradually  at  ita  ed^ret 
into  the  white  of  the  ceiling.    Moreover,  tlui 
width  of  the  rosy  halo  and  its  depth  of  tintim 
proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  daring  vUek 
the  eye  has  been  shielded  from  the  l^t  It  it 
only  on  waking  in   the   morning  that  tW 
phenomenon  can  be  observed  at  all.  If  eiutalijt 
precautions  are  taken,  it  may  be  reproduced  sfut 
It  has  once  faded  by  covering  up  the  ejre  for  shnl 
twenty  minutes.   A  colonrea  |HatB  is  anDoxed  tn 
Ewald's  paper,  showing  the  appearances  ssaceo- 
rately  ss  they  could  be  drawn  from  memnj, 
They  exactiy  reeemUe  those  exhilnted  bj  a  fnA' 
human  retina  just  removed  from  the  e^e.  Onlt 
one  objection  can  be  hroi^ht  against  the  autbri 
interpretation  of  what  he  saw.   It  may  be  argoed 
that  the  rosy  halo  is  due  to  entoptoc  perception  uf 
the  blood  in  the  retinal  or  the  choroidal  re£>eh| 
As  r^rds  the  former  it  may  be  stated  that  ibel 
la^er  retinal  vessels  ^those  ctmtMiung  eoosjA 
blood  to  transmit  red  light)  always  show  tlicm- 
selves  entoptioally  as  wncft  iManoluDg 
But  additional  pro(tf  is  furnished  by  the  ibllowis.' , 
experiment.    Were  the  rosy  halo  due  to  ab«sp> 
tion  of  certain  light-rays  by  the  haanc^blnn  ko- 
tained  in  the  retinal  vessels,  the  chamctereiie 
bands  of  this  substance  would  be  detected  oa 
looking   through   a   spectroscope  during  the 
continuance  of  the  phenomenon.  TMs 
done ;  but  no  trace  of  the  bauds  eouid  be 
recognised.    There  yet  remains  the  poasibilitr 
of  the  halo  being  due  to  the  reflexion  of  ted  ligbt 
from  the  choroid  into  the  eye-ball  at  a  minDeiit 
when  the  retina  is  exceptionally  BcnsiliTe.  TiiB 
objection  cannot,  like  the  previous  one,  In  guia- 
morily  diunissed.   It  is  rendered  onliliely,  bov- 
ever,  Dy  considering  that  the  coloor  innvUd  ^ 
reflexion  from  the  choroid  would  bs  ydlowih  in 
tone  instead  of  pure  rose- red. 

On  the  Origin  of  Suffar  of  3fiC:.-l!lMto« 
formed  in  the  mammary  gland  P  Then  Mmefora 
of  glycogen  must  he  discoverable  m  the  flm 
itsdf.    Is  it  derived  from  the  glueiw  of 
bkx>d  f  Then  the  gland  most  contain  tbe  femeot 
needed  for  the  oonversion  of  the  ou  into  tbe 
other.   To  deride  between  these  two  hy?otiieMi» 
Bert  tried  to  extract  glycogen  from  the  nddets  ol 
milking  cows  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  con- 
trived by  Bernard  for  the  liver.   The  resulti  ob- 
tained were  encounw^g,  but  not  decisive :  ml 
the  chemical  difficulties  being  greater  in  the  cum  , 
of  the  mammary  gland  than  in  that  of  tte 
the  assistance  of  Prof.  Schutienberger  wi«  in- 
voked.   He  succeeded  in  obtwning  from  aqueoi^ 
decoctions  of  the  udder  a  complex  subetance  whdi , 
yielded,  after  spontaneous  fermentation,  as  wflJ  "-'i 
after  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a^w(iiii".| 
giving  a  copious  precipitate  with  FehliDg*»»*j 
tion.   There  seems,  accordingly,  every  lasf^^i 
believe  that  a  "lactogen"  is  contained  jo ' 
tissnes  of  the  mammary  gland ;  but  this  di&An 
so  many  ways  firom  the  ordinary  varietiri 
glycogen,  that  BI.  Schiitfenberger  has  undertiieii 
to  investigate  it  more  thoroughly  from  a  cheoiiWi 
point  of  view  {SoeiitS  de  Ewtogisj  Decemba.J,| 
1878),  ! 

On  the  Excreti<m  of  Carbonic  Acid  hy  varm^ 
blooded  AnimaU,  aa  influenced  by  the  Temperalvf  f 
the  Air,- A  discusmon  of  thU  question  forms  p«»| 
of  a  very  elaborate  paper  by  0.  Voit  in  i*, 
Zeitechr.  f  Eiologie,  xiv.,  p.  60.  EfPf^'Ju? 
on  a  cat  were  found  to  confirm  the  result  bawa  ., 
Oolasanti  on  the  guinea-pig— via.,  that  a 
temperature  amounting  to  30"  C.  doubles  tK" 
cretaon  of  carbonic  acid.    In  the  case  oi  ^ 
human  subject,  however,  the  relation  www 
to  be  less  simple.   Nine  experiments  ™L 
out  on  a  man  encloeed  in  a  Pettenkofers  ct>^ 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  '^'^^Zt* 
from4'-4to30-a   Taking  l(?0.sstlie»«"r 
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mpenttue  of  the  atmosphsrSfBiij  fall  below  this 
gr^  was  found  to  entail  an  increaae  in  the 
lAntity  of  carbonic   acid   expired.  Amount- 
is^  to  155-1  Kiammes  at  14^*3,  it  rose  to  102-2 
i:  if,  to  210-7  at  4**4.   But  a  rise  of  temperature 
tboTd  the  normal  mean  was  attended,  not  by  the 
■expected  diminution,  but  by  a  moderate  increase 
m  the  carbonic  acid  given  off,  amounting  to  about 
10  per  cent,  for  a  temperature  difference  of  16°-7  0. 
I  [n  all  the  experiments,  muscular  contraction,  as 
«  posnfale  sooice  of  carbonic  acid,  was  excluded ; 
•  xcept  that  there  was  acmie  shiTmnff  when  the 
unperature  fdl  to  4'''4)   l^t  cold  aiz  does  not 
locRaie  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  merely  by 
taa^kemBg  the  respiratory  movements  is  clear 
oom  ihe  £aet  that  whereas,  in  Lossen's  ezperi- 
BKEte.  the  maximum  increase  of  caibooic  acid 
t^hoioaUe  by  voluntary  alterations  of  the  respi- 
ntmr  rhjtnm  did  not  exceed  33  per  cent.,  Uie 
iucuMB  (in  man)  for  a  fall  of  10°  C.  ma^ 
uDomt  to  30  per  c«it.   Moreover,  no  appreci- 
change  in  the  rate  of  Iveathing  occurred 
^luin^  these  experiments.    Again,  that  cold 
not,  of  itself,  accelerate  tissue-metabolismi 
i»  pruved  both  by  Pfliiger's  well-known  ezperi- 
ofntM  oa  &<^^a8  well  as  by  observations  made  on 
bybeioadi^  animals,  such  as  the  marmot  One 
experiment  on  a  marmot  during  its  winter  sleep 
proved  it  to  g^ve  bach  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  can' 
m  it  abaorbed  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
ttrt  was  stored  up  in  the  body ;  and  the  author  is 
ditpcaedtoconneetitazetention  with  the  great  ac- 
esaiaktion  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  and  mosclea 
which  occurs  at  the  same  time.  One  great  cause  of 
the  iaereased  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  brought 
:ihMi  bj  a  reduction  of  the  surrounding  temperar 
tjre  is  believed  by  Voit  to  be  the  stimulant  in- 
floence  of  culd  on  the  sensory  nerves,  Pfliiger 
hns  alreadj  demonstrated  the  very  great  effect  of 
KQSorr  aUmulaiion  on  the  production  of  carbonic 
add.  And  the  following  experiment  lends  further 
eappmi  to  tlua  view : — A  man  f^ed  twenty-eight, 
the  lower  half  of  whose  bod^  was  completely 
petal j«ed  as  Rfwds  both  motion  and  sensation, 
owing  to  a  fiactm  of  the  vertebral  ocdumn  on  a 
hfTel  with  the  dj^th  dorsal  vertebra,  passed  four 
boon  ID  the  Bsttenkofer's  chamber  at  a  tempera- 
tun  of  22*  0.   He  disdiarged  carbonic  acid  at 
the  rate  of  2C0  grammes  for  twelve  hours.  Now, 
a  healthy  man,  imder  similar  conditions,  and  kept 
quite  at  reat,  gicn  off  from  314  to  403  grammes. 
Ilie  metabolic  process  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
beat  raj  ecmaiderably  interfered  with  fay  the 
mnscolar  paialyus  and  cutaneous  anaestheua. 


raiLOXOflT. 

The  ZeUachrift  fur  die  Oeattrreichiechen  Oym- 
foti'a  for  1878,  parts  8  and  9,  contains  an  essay 
ly  .\nton  Scbwarz  on  Lucian's  Demtmax,  arguing 
lhat  the  work  as  we  now  have  it  contains  inter- 
poUtiona  hy  a  foreigo,  probably  aOhristian,  hand. 
Its  purpose  leing,  not  biographical,  but  philoso- 
phiod.  L  WalMr  discusses  tne  forms  oi  auniles 
iuual  with  the  Latin  poets.  The  following 
E-imber  appears  without  the  name  of  its  mueh- 
Mpected  editor,  Karl  Tomascheh,  who  died  (as 
laam  from  a  very  interesting  biographicnl 
Botice  in  the  December  number,  by  Karl  Schenkl) 
Mr  IfrlAU  on  September  9.  Its  most  important 
incle  ia  a  discussion  by  Wecklein  on  the  com- 
;<.4!iuon  of  Euripides'  Iphigenia  in  AuUa.  The 
text  namber  contains,  besides  the  article  on 
Tomaaehek  above  mentioned,  a  communication 
from  I.  Suemer  on  a  hitherto  unknown  Vienna 
MS.,  containing  the  Oervumia  and  Dialogue  of 
TadtuSf  and  the  Dt  Orammaticia  et  Sh^onbtu  of 
Sortoaina-  According  to  the  collator  this  MS.  is 
of  value  for  Tacitus,  but  of  little  for  Suetonius. 

Tbm  laat  three  numbers  of  Bursian's  Ja&rei- 
hiriiM  contain  reports  on  Herodotus,  by  Stein ; 
Ariatofle,  ^  Susemihl ;  on  the  Roman  historians 
(neapt  Twdtns),  by  EoasDer;  on  Oioero,  by 
Ivan  UiiBer;  on  Abulias  and  Propertiue,  by 
Uichter;  on  uciaDt  mathemaUce,  astronomy, 


and  mechanics,  by  Oortze;  on  ancient  natural 
history,  trade,  and  handicraft,  by  Blumner;  on 
the  geography  and  topography  of  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  b^  Holm ;  on  the  geography  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Det- 
lefsen ;  on  Plautus,  b^  Lorenz ;  on  Greek  e[n- 
grapby,  hy  Carl  OurtiuB-,  and  on  the  histoij  of 
Clascal  scholarship,  by  Bursian. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Ltnkban  Socurrr. — ( Ihtraday,  January  16.) 

W.  CABHOTHKiia,  I>q.,  F.R.S.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Prof.  Allen  Thomson  exhibited  and  made  some  re- 
marks on  a  block  of  wood,  daring  the  growth  of 
which  a  portion  of  the  ahank-bone  of  an  ox  had 
become  centrally  enclosed.  He  also  called  attention 
to  an  imperfect  frond  of  a  palm  {Ckaemacrops  ?) 
asserted  to  have  been  discovered  within  a  plau  <n 
rosewood. — Mr.  Christy,  in  some  observations,  re 
ferredtothe  Chalmngra  tree  {Gynocardia  odorcUa), 
its  therapeutical  properties  being  highly  extolled, 
espedally  in  rheumatism. — Mr.  J.  Q-.  Baker  read  a 
paper  "  Oa  the  Oolchicaceae  and  aberrant  Tribes  of 
liuaceae,"  Colchicaceae  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  anb-orders  of  Liliaceae ;  it  includes  39  genfra 
and  1S3  species.  Its  geographical  dispersion  agrees 
eompletiel^  with  true  Liliaceae.  In  its  typical 
farm  it  is  marked  hy  extrorse  anthers,  a  eepti- 
eidal  eapenle,  and  three  distioct  styles;  hut  as  24 
ont  of  39  genera  do  not  possess  all  these  three 
characters  in  combination,  but  recede  more  or  less 
decidedly  from  the  type  in  the  direction  of  true 
Liliaceae,  it  seems  injudicbus  to  follow  those 
who  have  proposed  to  keep  up  Colehleaceae  or 
Melantiiaeeaa  as  a  distinct  natural  order.  Mr. 
Baker  defines  seven  tribes,  Colehieeae,  Marenderae, 
Yeratreae,  Anguillarieae,  Helonieae,  Uvularieae, 
and  Tofieldieae.  There  are  several  anomalous 
genera  of  the  Colchicaceae :  for  instance,  Hewardia, 
which  connects  the  Liliaceae  with  the  Iridaceae. 
Again,  there  tire  three  aberrant  tribes  of  LiliacMe — 
viz.,  (1)  Conaatherae,  a  coanectins  link  between  Lili- 
aceae and  Amaryllidaceae  ;  (2)  liriopeae  (formerly 
Ophiopogoneae);  and  (3)  GHUiesieae;  genera  among 
the  two  latter  receding  widely  from  the  liliaceous  type, 
and  others  bridging  over  the  interval  between  the 
extreme  form  and  ordinary  lilies.  The  author  then 
enters  into  lengthened  description?,  with  ample  diag- 
noses, &c,  forming,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  his 
former  series  of  monographs  of  the  natural  order 
Liliaceae. 


AnTHUOFOLooicii.  iNarrruTB, — {Tueaday, 
January  21.) 

Joaif  Evans,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.II.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  The  Director  read  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Paul  To[doard,  "  On  Resemblances  between  a  Oaltcha 
and  a  Savoyard  Skull."  The  similarity  between 
these  skalls  is  snch  that  the  author  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  Oaltchas  of  Bafctern  Torkistan  and  the  Celts 
of  Western  Gnrope  as  branches  of  one  common  stock, 
of  which  the  Slavs  of  Eastern  Europe  are  also 
members. — ^H.  Elie  Beclus  read  a  paper  "  On  Ciream- 
cisioo:  its  Stgniflcanee,  its  Origin,  and  its  Kindred 
Bites."  The  practice  of  this  eostom  was  traced  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabited  globe,  including 
Anstntlia  and  South  America,  though  among  the 
nations  of  antiqaity  the  EgypUans  and  Jews  are  those 
among  whom  it  is  best  known  to  have  prevailed. 


AflTHaopoLOOBUL  IifflTiTDn.— (^mtosmny  Jfsrftfl^, 
Tituday,  Janmaiy  28.) 

John  Evaks,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.9.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  The  officers  and  coancil  were  elected  for  the 
year  1879. — The  retiring  President  delivered  his 
annual  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  allnded  to 
the  researches  now  being  carried  on  in  the  caves  ot 
Borneo  by  Mr.  Ef  erett.  That  gentleman  commenced 
his  labours  laat  October,  and  has  already  made  more 
or  less  ezteufiive  excavations  in  sevenil  caves,  the 
principal  proceeds  from  which  ate  now  on  the  way  to 
this  country.  In  Mr.  Everett's  first  Quarterly  Report, 
only  just  received,  the  discovery  is  announced  of 
numerous  mammalian  ranains,  the  age  of  which  has 
still  to  be  determined,  and  also  of  remains  of  a  mce 
of  men  of  whnm  no  local  tradition  seems  to  be  extant, 
and  who  hahitnallj  used  th»  saves  vt  Uf^er  S-iriwak 


either  as  domiciles  or  as  places  of  sepulture,  or  pos- 
sibly for  other  purposes.  Mr,  Evans  stated  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  xeceive  farther  snbseriptioiia  to 
this  exploration  fund. 


RoTAL  Society. — {Thursday,  January  30.) 

W.  SrornswoooB,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the 
Chair,  The  following  papers  were  read : — "  On  the 
Effect  of  Heat  on  the  Di-Iodide  of  Mercury,  Hg  V 
by  G.  F.  Rodwell  and  H.  M.  Elder ;  "  A  Comparison 
of  the  Variations  of  the  Diurnal  Range  of  Magnetie 
Declination  as  recorded  at  the  Observatories  of  Kew 
and  Trevandrum,"  by  B.  Stewart  and  Mnrisabro 
Hiraoka ;  "  On  the  Determioatiou  of  the  Rate  of 
Vibration  of  Tuning-Forks,"  by  H.  McLeod  and 
Lieut.  G-.  S,  Clarke ;  "  On  certain  Means  of  measur- 
ing and  regulating  Electric  Currents,*  by  C  W. 
Siemens. 


SociKn  oi  AirnQTjARUKj. — {Thursday, 
Jasvuary  30.) 

Db.  Wh.  Siuth,  V.-F,,  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Evans 
read  a  paper  on  the  ssal  of  Joan,  Queen  of  Sicily, 
daughter  of  Henry  II.,  of  which  he  exhibited  an  im- 
pression. The  silver  matrix  of  the  seal  was  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Grandselve,  in 
the  diocese  of  Toulouse,  The  shape  is  pointed  oval. 
One  side  bears  the  figure  of  the  queen  standing,  hold- 
ing a  sceptre  and  wearing  a  crown  and  a  long  mantle  ; 
and  on  the  other  side  she  is  represented  seated  oa  a 
faldstool,  with  the  cross  of  Touloose  in  her  right 
hand.  Mr,  Evans  gave  a  short  account  itf  her  life 
and  of  the  circunutuices  attending  her  marriage  to 
William  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  and  alter  his  death  to 
Raymond  IT.,  Count  of  Tonlouse.— Mr.  McCulloch 
contributed  a  paper  upon  the  church  of  Ste.  Marie 
dtt  Castel,  in  Guernsey,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of 
a  pirute's  castle,  and  consecrated  in  1203.  Paintings 
of  the  thirteenth  century  have  been  discovered  on  toe 
walls — one  of  the  Last  Supper,  bat  introducing  the 
figure  of  Mary  washing  Our  Lotd's  feet ;  and  another 
of  three  knigbts  in  a  wood  disravering  three  skele- 
tons, a  common  subject.  Below  the  floor  of  the  sonth 
aisle,  which  is  later  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  was 
found  a  stone  furnace  or  oven ;  but  for  what  purpose 
it  wa3  made  there  is  not  clear.  Below  the  chancel 
floor  was  found  a  block  of  granite,  6  tx.  2  in.  by  2  ft. 
3  in.,  roaghly  shaped  into  die  likenera  of  a  Amale 
figure,  the  face  being  nearly  destroyed.  A  nmilar 
figure  has  long  been  used  as  a  gate-post  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  same  island.  It  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  images  of  the  gods  worshipped  in  the  island 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. — The  Rev. 
J.  T.  Fowler  exhibited  the  tracing  of  a  wall-painting 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Newminster  Abbey,  Northumber- 
land, representing  a  saint  with  a  nimbus,  wearing  a 
cJiasnhle  with  ortny,  dalmatic,  and  alb.  It  is  prob- 
ably of  the  fifteenth  century. — ^e  Bev.  James  Bsek 
exhibited  an  Armenian  cup  of  steatite,  with  a  cover 
and  foot  beautifully  ornamented  with  silver  filagree- 
work  and  enamel. 


FINE  ART. 

THE  IINeilSH  BCHOOL  A.T  BUBUNOTOIT  H0T78B. 

As  Exhibition  which  is  not  rich — which  may 
even  be  said  to  be  deficient — in  pictures  Jrom  the 
hand  of  the  first  master  of  English  landscape, 
Gainsborough,  and  the  most  readily-aeceptt-d  of 
Engliah  portrait-painters,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
can  hardly  represent  with  any  equality  of  power 
what  haa  been  done  in  English  Art  since  the 
beginning.  Nor  is  the  absence  of  balance  and 
equality  m  the  representation  of  the  work  of  our 
greater  men  even  sought  to  be  atoned  for  this  year 
at  Burlington  House  by  the  very  specinl  and 
wealthy  representation  of  one  particular  school, 
such  as  that  of  Norwich,  for  instance,  which  only 
recently  found  splendid  and  abundant  illuaimtioa. 
The  interest  of  the  present  Exhibition,  then — so 
&r  as  it  is  found  at  all  in  English  pictun-s,  with 
which  alone  I  am  attempting  to  deal— is  lound  in 
such  more  or  less  isolated  examples  ot*  our 
greater  masteia  as  appear  here  and  there  ii{ion  th-* 
walls,  and  in  sudi  pictnna^m  the  parha[is  leas 
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xbtmI  tliiojn  not  ofteo  or  eanlj  seen :  endeavooTB 
unlooked  «m  hdghti  of  exeeUence,  it  may  be, 
unaxpaoted:  wiatioiiB  of  work  which  it  is 
enrioiu  to  pereeiveb  Points  of  intenst  such  as 
these  are  iooeed  always  present,  and  this  year  we 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  find  that  they  are 
only  secondary. 

To  hegin  with  about  the  earliest  of  Enfflish 
work,  there  is  a  picture — brought  from  the  jitz~ 
William  MuBeum — which,  while  it  can  be  no  sur- 
prisa  to  the  students  who  bare  recognised  io 
William  Hogarth  a  coDsuoimate  recorder  of  burly 
EDgltah  character  and  a  consummate  wielder 
of  the  brush  in  pure  painting,  will  come  at  least 
as  a  timely  corrector  of  the  quite  popular  view 
which  sees  in  Ilopnrth  only  the  satirist  of 
mnnnera,  the  comedian  of  the  ciTivae,  Artists  of 
far  wider  repute  as  painters  of  portraits — men 
who  hove  roHwsGed,  at  their  command,  the  graces 
and  distinctions  of  style  to  which  so  forthright 
and  stubborn  a  recorder  of  actual  &ct  as  Hogs^ 
was  contentedly  a  stranger — are  i^t  to  find  their 
woAb  a  little  pale,  a  little  lacking  in  character,  in 
TivMd^,  in  vitality,  when  set  t^inst  a  picture  so  | 
^axikling  with  life  as  the  portrait  of  the  uncomely 
person  who  is  punted  by  Hogarth  in  No.  32. 
The  person  is  one  Br.  Antold  of  Ashby  Lodge, 
in  Leiceetershire,  a  shrewd  and  merry,  well-to-do 
man,  whose  dwelling-[dace  is  foui^  deleted  in  a 
n^ghbooring  work. 

Like  Hogarth,  in  two  points  at  all  events — 
first,  in  a  pre-occupalion  with  the  interest  of 
character  rather  than  with  the  charms  of  colour 
and  form,  and  then  in  the  satisfied  and  irank 
pourtiayal  of  his  subjects  in  their  habits  as  they 
nved — stands  the  German,  naturalised  English- 
man, Johann  ZoSany,  whose  work  is  seen  at 
Burlington  House  in  one  great  fiunily-portrait 
group  (No.  S^— the  portoaits  of  the  family  of 
williun  Shar^,  an  enunoit  surgeon,  who  num- 
bered among  hu  Idndzed  manv  thought  worthy  of 
a  place  in  this  picture.  Unlike  the  dnunatic 
groups  which  2k}ffimy  was  wont  to  piunt,  and 
which  cheap  reproductions  popularised  among  the 
lovers  of  the  players  and  the  plajf ,  this  group  had 
no  chance  of  popular  admiration.  Painted  in 
1770 — the  year  of  the  painter's  return  to  England 
after  some  prolonged  sojourn  in  foreign  parts — it 
is  the  ptunstakinic  and  not  inartistic  record  of  the 
yonng  to  whom  beauty  had  never  come,  and  of  the 
old  from  whom  it  bad  gone.  It  bears  the  marks 
of  veracity,  the  marks  of  perception — here  and 
there  the  marks  nf  Fome  thought  to  compass 
artistic  effect  as  well  as  truth  of  resemblance :  see, 
for  instance,  the  way  in  which  what  must  other- 
vrisa  have  been  the  stifiness  of  the  family  group, 
rising  Uer  above  tier  on  the  boat  of  their  water- 
party^  is  relieved  by  the  swee|nng  lines  of  the 
oanna  that  floata  and  droops  behind  the  upper- 
most of  the  massed  heads. 

'From  Sir  Joshna  the  contributions  are  some- 
what various,  though,  as  a  whole,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  w  important.    Not  to  speak  of  the 

formal  portraits  of^great  personages  in  costumes  of 
ceremony  and  war,  there  are  three  pictures  which 
will  he  looked  at  with  interest.  Of  these,  two  are, 
indeed,  bat  minor  productiona :  the  pale  bead  of 
Sir  Joshua  himself  as  age  was  nearly  upon  him~ 
a  work,  nevertheless,  of  chastened  sentiment  and  of 
subtlety  of  ezpreeeion — and  Mr,  Anderdon's  con- 
tribution, the  study  of  a  woman's  head  (No.  116). 
The  head  of  the  model  here  chosen  is  very  grace- 
ful and  symmetrical ;  there  is  a  patient  and  beau* 
tiful  rendering  of  the  rippled  htur,  of  a  golden 
brown :  a  refined  expression  of  no  distinct  emotion 
pervades  the  &ce :  the  work  is  distinguished — an 
Academical  study  purely,  but  of  a  selected  type 
and  of  a  happy  time.  In  FoBu  Kennedy  (No. 
173)— a  portrait  of  a  dunsel  of  changeful  tife  and 
romantic  adventures — Sir  Joshna  appeara  to  have 
been  satisfied  both  with  the  model  and  with  the 

Picture;  and  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Sir 
harles  Bunbury,  the  uzth  baronet,  for  whom  the 
painting  was  made,  has  wiuly  not  been  withheld 
by  the  compiler  of  the  catahigne,  for  not  only  does 


the  letter  tall  us  that  Sir  Joshna  had  then  finished 
^e  face  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction — that 
it  bad  more  grace  and  digni^  than  anything  he 
had  ever  done— but  it  also  proceeds  to  a  question 
always  interesting  to  the  student  of  portraiture, 
the  question  of  dress.  We  know  Sir  Joshua's 
general  views  upon  the  subject,  both  by  his  prac- 
tice and  his  theory.  Year  by  year  his  practice 
cornea  before  the  world,  as  exhibition  follows  ex- 
hibition ;  and  as  to  hts  theory,  he  expressed  it  in 
his  Seventh  Discourse  :  he  secured  dignity  by  an 
adiiptation  of  cla'-sic  dress :  at  least  he  rarely  im- 
perilled it  by  modem.  But  here,  in  the  letter,  there 
is  question  of  the  raiment  of  a  masquerade — Eastern 
dreeees  that  are  "  very  rich  :  "  that  have  "  one  sort 
of  dignity;  but  'tis  a  roockdi(rnity  in  comparison 
with  the  Bimplicity  ofthe  antique."  Whatever  were 
the  merits  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  whatever 
the  result,  so  fsr  as  the  eflect  of  dress  is  alone 
concerned,  attained  by  the  final  choice  not  then  | 
complete — for  the  matter  was  debating  between  I 
Sir  Charles  and  the  painter — one  or  two  at  least 
of  the  qualities  widen  Sir  Joshua  claimed  as  pre- 
eminently in  the  canvas  before  us  are  certainly 
dieeemible  there  to  this  day,  and  in  no  paltiy 
meaanre.  Grace  and  beauty  of  attitude  are  amply 
here,  and  the  attitude,  inst^d  of  being — as  is  not 
uncommon  with  Sir  Joshua — of  the  amplest  into 
which  the  fieure  can  fall,  presents  to  the  artist 
complicated  lines  with  which  powere  of  colour 
and  powera  of  CTpression  are  not  alone  competent 
to  deal.  There  needs — and  there  is  found — the 
art  of  graceful  and  ordered  design.  The  work  is 
of  the  middle  period  of  Sir  Joshua's  career ;  and 
beauty  and  distinction  of  pose  were  carried  after- 
wards no  further.  The  dropped  hand  on  the 
knee  is  exquisitely  at  rest :  the  other  hand  is  lifted 
to  the  height  of  the  head,  ita  spread  fingers  hold- 
ing a  handkercluef  as  a  screen.  The  of 
thoughtfiil  and  independnit  character,  can  have 
no  need  to  be  ''winning."  Ita  beauty  o£ 
strenjfth,  intelligence,  and  conscious  self-reliazice 
remains  upon  the  mind. 

George  Romney,  who  during  certain  limited 
yean  divided  with  Sir  Joshua  the  attention 
of  the  town— so  that  there  was  a  "Romney 
faction*  to  be  spoken  of  as  powerful  and  to 
be  reckoned  with — is  renreaented  this  year  hardly 
by  any  picture  of  mother  and  child  that  does 
him  special  honour  for  grace  of  sentiment  ox 
grace  of  line,  and  hardly  by  any  such  a  dex- 
terous triumph  of  puie  and  solid  painting  as  in 
the  pictura  of  an  Eastern  potentate  shown  a 
year  or  two  ago.  But  Romney's  portrait  of 
Mrg.  Lm  Acton  is  at  least  characteristic,  and 
the  unfinished  sketch  of  his  arch-charmer  Lady 
Hamilton — put  forward  here  as  Euphrotyne  (No. 
86)— is  as  fiesh  to-day  as  on  the  day  when  he 
laid  it  aside,  and  is  a  Inilliant  and  vivacious  ex- 
ample of  an  art  immediately  attractive.  Hardly, 
in<wed,  among  any  of  the  pictures  due  to  English 
portrait-painten  could  there  be  seen  a  more  in- 
dispnteble  instance  of  the  spell  cast  by  impetuous 
work  of  glowing  colour  and  free  and  larae  design. 
Hie  use  of  the  great  brown  eyes — blotches  of 
brown  on  the  canvas — is  no  doubt  exaggerated : 
tiie  very  adoption  of  the  exaggeration  a  sign  that 
Romney  was  never  repelled  hv  devices  more 
proper  to  the  art  of  the  stage  tnau  to  the  art  of 
Bobereat  efibrt  in  painting.  But  in  the  large 
seductive  mouth — a  mouth  as  open  as  if  it  was 
Greuze  himself  who  was  charged  to  display  ita 
row  of  milk-white  teeth  undefined  in  tne  Hp's 
instant  movement — there  is  subtlety  of  modelling, 
delicate  refinement  of  drawing ;  and  the  instincta 
of  a  colourist  are  seen  in  the  splash  of  dead-leef- 
coIoui«d  hsir  on  the  face  embrowned  and  ruddy. 

To  say  that  the  Tink  Bm/  of  Gainsborough  is 
as  nothing  by  the  side  of  the  Blue  Boy—tk  com- 
parison with  which  ita  name  is  intended  to  sug- 
gest— is  to  say  that  which  lies  under  the  imme- 
diate observation  of  all  who  have  become  sensitive 
to  harmonies  of  hue  and  form.  Nor  do  the  re- 
maining oil-pictures  by  the  master  of  so  fscile  a 
charm  claim  any  place  in  our  xeeoUaction  besde 


those,  exhibited  in  pravious  years.  A  few  dn«< 
ings,  however,  to  he  noticed  in  the  last  toon, 
recall  better  at  least  than  any  of  the  mctom 
just  the  easy  grace  without  which  GainsboKivh 
u  deprived  of  half  of  hiaattzaotinneas.  Ko.3i\ 
a  debghtful  etudy  of  the  figure  in  movemrat,  utii 
te  represent  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  puu» 
baa  the  Imadth  of  touch  of  his  latu  time,  tb 
simple  expKBsivenesa  of  all  his  times.  Tvo  » 
three  largish  studies  of  woodland  landscape 
aleo  here :  No.  360,  for  instance,  a  Iffoadlandanjit' 
of  a  lane  in  one  of  the  nMcious  pastoral  eonntii 
he  knew  best.  Again,  No.  360  is  one  of  his  Urn 
landscape-drawings  on  blue  paper:  in  size  l)ig]>» 
in  character  more  scattered,  than  the  bloe-paps 
drawings  at  the  British  Museum,  in  wbicli  wuh 
his  best  economy  of  means  and  his  shaipert, 
decisiveness  of  hand  he  has  given,  in  little,  tt'- ! 
whole  subject  of  a  picture :  the  disposition  o: 
natural  objecta,  the  arranKMnent  of  snadowiukd 
light  No.  307  is  another  bine  drowiiw^-the  be:: 
hue,  and,  indeed,  entirely  beautiful  and  ehuiebf- 
istie— the  slightest  perhaps  of  all ;  a  thkgnoefa]- 
ness  in  the  scanty  grouping  of  le^  and  boi^,i!rl 
this  attained  with  the  readiest  and  most  sdnii: 
of  the  touches  of  the  master. 

Back  again  among  the  pictures  we  find  that  tt> 
homely  art  of  llorland,  with  wMd  Gub- 
borou^'s  more  wied  uid  noUar  dsi^  W 
something  in  common,  is  npreeented  by  mors 
than  one  canvas  which  shows  not  a  littlfl  of  it^ 
character,  though  there  is  nothing  here  of  the  £ist 
rank  in  Morland's  art.   Not,  indeed,  thatehbonte 
labour — the  labour  at  all  eventa  of  a  comjutitiaii 
of  many  figures  and  many  types  of  penoEs-i) 
vrandng,  but  tiiat  little  here  bears  tfae  stuop  of 
the  freshness  of  recent  imnreauon,  ineiaiii!  to  to 
much  of  Aforland's  later  ana  studio  work.  lotba 
FiA  Girl,  for  example  (No.  2),  the  li^  ii  i 
of  theatrical  effect:  die  atmoBidi«e of  coHt 
eonntcy ,  no  longer  Iraenly  remembered,  luicometo 
be  represented  by  an  artifidal  prettiness  of  fl^oot 
scorned  by  the  8cene<painter.   Another  oattmliii. 
whose  simplieity  was  wont  to  be  eii^fgented  isd 
whose  wnveU  suggeeta  elaboration,  is  w^tmsMA 
at  Buriington  House  bv  as  oil-painting  tumndir 
large.   Francis  Wheatley  is  the  pninto',  uxl  ll><^ 
painting  is  confessedly  a  portndt^roap:  tJiaMs 
of  Newcastle  of  Wheatley's  day :  GoVl  litcb- 
field  in  a  red  coat ;  Mansell,  the  ket^imtliihe 
Olumber  spaniels.   But  Wheatley  was  shnn  too 
much  preoccupied  with  the  seuvh  for  beauiia  ot 
form  and  composition  to  paint  such  a  subject  iiitii 
care  chiefiy  for  the  venunl^  of  the  rejHesenWioi. 
and  in  his  treatment  of  this  group  there  i>  dtc 
strength  and  weakoeas  of  his  wuk  and  ityw. 
How  &r  or  how  little  the  portruta  j^enerallyvo^ 
aoennte  the  time  ia  past  for  telhng:  wbat  v^ 
know  ia  that  the  fkces  are  bmifpi— bedfm  «n  * 
little  romantic.   The  compoution,  while  appa- 
rently natural,  is  of  high  and  eharacterisdc  excel- 
lence: the  attitude  of  rider  and  horee,  oivix 
stooping  keepOT,  of  the  dogs  that  boaod  and  ^• 
gives  to  the  picture  what  such  a  picture  nw* 
has— the  interest  of  graceful  design.  And 
landscape  was  pleasant  to  Wheatley,  find  >* 
treated  by  him  with  a  happy  suggestiTeinsv 
Forest  trees,  or  coppice  trees,  or  the  trees  oi  * 
noble  demesne,  he  enjoyed  them— their  hue*  m 
shapes-— and  painted  them,  in  rough,  quick  "5- 
for  their  own  sakee.    With  him  they  are  no  b*» 
dashes  of  background-colour  and  sweeps  of  dk«" 
ground  form.   His  pleasure  in  theur  eles^Dff' 
whether  of  alender  youth  or  stately  oiatantf,  » 
shown  here  alittie,  and  is  fosnd  alwa^  » '■^ 
work:  beat  in  his  free  drawings  of  but  aif^ 
and  selected  form. 

No  landscape^ainter  of  tiie  Englieh  Bchool " 
better  rapresented  at  BurUngton  House  ^ 
Richard  Wilson,  who  wiU  veiy  likelv  owe  " 
Burlington  House— to  iu  many  annual  sW" 
some  revival  of  a  fame  unduly  eclipe<»d.  >V'i»w 
has  been  out  of  &vour  with  pict«^™.J"'.^L 
generation,  not  because  he  was  weak— for,  "WJ'  ■ 
he  was  often  str(u§^hut  becaosa  he  gsve  »» ' 
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bi  strenKth  to  the  recording  of  such  scenes  and 
^xb  effects  of  English  Laadticape  aa  the  more  mo- 
£'.1:  masters  have  taught  us  to  care  for.  With 
("laude  somewhat  out  of  fashion  among  potent 
Enr-liith  critics,  and  hia  work  dib'praised,  Wilson 
riST  well  have  been  out  of  fiuhion  too,  but  the 
^:«riiIl^  qualities  in  Wilson's  work,  diaplajred  in 
z^mtW  even  pictnze  in  which  he  caoxht  with 
■.btle  truth  the  or  glow  of  the  0am- 

f-V^*  MTe  him  bom  pennaaent  oUiTion.  And 
ejdiibitioae  in  Piccadilly  have  now  for  several 
Teats  been  proTiog  to  as  that  whether  the  scenes 
ud  the  effiwla  he  nnght  for  are  those,  or  not, 
lAich  touch  OB  axmt,  he  toeated  them  with  a  rare 
at^ace.    His  art,  traditional  in  form,  was  in 
n^bt*  no  feeble  imitation  of  the  art  of  another. 
Bstoftn  hie  mctnies  have  been  small,  their  range 
of  cdw  limited,  and  their  effects  monotonous. 
Ttii  year  Lord  Dartmouth  is  the  lendw  of  a  most 
nkbmctore — A  Vitw  of  t/te  Albm  SiU*  and  tfui 
Titr  (No.  240)  in  the  glow  of  erening,  the  last 
oftba  BDldeo  light  creeping  tunidlj  among  the 
UKkiah -greens  ^  the  thick  woodland :  the  trees, 
fhtely  of  ahiqie,  at  first  a  dark  mass  of  golden- 
Sim,  then,  close  behind,  a  greenish-gold,  from 
viich  the  distant  landscape  recedes. 

Rarely  is  there  a  Winter  Exhibition  which  does 
not  show  OS  eomething  of  the  range  and  excellence 
of  that  chief  proTincial  school  which  grew  up  so 
amafluenoed  07  the  English  art  of  its  day,  and 
wlueh,  if  it  lec^ved  traditions  at  all,  received 
tKm  rather  from  the  Low  Countries  than  from 
Loodttt.   But  this  year  little  appears  from  the 
fooaa  of  artists  of  Norfolk  which  can  arouse  en- 
ihoMsm.   There  is  no  Orome  at  all,  and  the 
little  Ootman— a  picture  of  boat  and  sea — 
kss  hardly  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  any  one  of 
ta«  sereial  quaUtiee  by  which  Cotman's  fame  is 
aseored.   We  throw  no  rash  doubt  on  its  attnhu- 
Uon,  for  brilliant  men  have  done  dullish  work ; 
but  at  a  nuqne  representation  of  Cotouui  in  the 
present  show,  its  introduction  to  the  gallery  is 
imfoTtanate — not  to  say  ridiculous.    A  very  se- 
eoodary  man,  at  whose  command  lay  nothing  of 
the  fiaa  ardctie  sense  of  the  greater  master,  is 
fartMij^t  to  oar  memory  here  by  the  presence  of 
s  lugeaad  elaborate  example ;  and,  indeed,  Geoige 
I'iocait,  lacking  the  high  artistic  sense  for  the 
sbaunee  of  which  no  learning  makes  amends,  did 
tMGAcas  an  accuracy  of  design  and  certainty  of 
aind  which  maka  nim  worthy  of  some  place  in 
the  list  of  thou  who  have  ndthftilly  recorded 
England.   In  his,  at  least  ocosuonal,  choice  of 
VOT  large  eaurases  on  which  he  Imaged  mai^ 
t-bjects  and  inddenta  of  shore  and  river — so  that 
iX  all  events  there  was  plenty  to  look  at — he  was 
hie  Sir  Aogustus  Callcott ;  but  that  chilly  artist, 
Mnetimes  more  delicate  tiian  Viacent,  rarely  gave 
each  a  life-likeness  to  the  depicted  scene.  Some 
two  years  ago  one  of  the  great  canvases  of 
Viucmt — a  riew  down   the  Thames — was  ex- 
hibited at  Burlington  House,  and  this  year  asecond, 
in  no  wise  less  remarkable,  takes  its  post  on  the 
walla*    The  picture  (No.  248)  represents  Yar- 
mouth from  uorleston ;  on  the  left  the  sandhills 
and  low  shores  of  the  river;  on  the  right,  the 
sea,  and  in  the  distance  the  line  of  seaboard  town 
— an  intricate  sabject,  rigorously  and  capaUy 
tnated  as  to  deugn  and  araaghtsmanahip.  The 
culouring,  with  a  ]pedominance  of  rather  hot 
Inmma  and  dirly  TK^et-greya,  is  generally  dis- 
aereeftble,  thoogh  here  and  there — aa  in  a  bit  of 
•"iangeful  akf  up  in  the  right-hand  comer— it 
lecomes  happier.   The  ^ctnre,  like  the  Thames 
iHctare  of  two  years  since,  represents  Vincent  at 
nia  atzon^est.   In  his  best  canvases  be  plodded 
va  steadily,  accumulating  matter  and  craftily 
disponng  m  it.   But  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
bera  mikch  moved  hv  anything.   His  work  wants 
the  interest  of  impulse,  as  weU  as  tiiat  finest  ac- 
curacy (say,  of  Orome*a^  which,  if  it  does  not 
derive  in  taj  way  from  miagination,  at  least  sug- 
ireeta  and  stunolates  it  in  the  spectator.  George 
Vincent  fainted  olgects.    He  did  not  receive 
:  —  FEnaaiCK  Wmnffla, 
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As  usual,  much  that  is  most  attractive  in  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Koyal  Scottish  Academy,  which 
opens  to  the  public  to-day,  comes  to  ua  from 
London,  the  work  of  London  artists.  Such  con- 
tributions are  specially  numerous  and  excellent 
this  year,  and  include  Mr.  Orchardson's  Queen  of 
the  Swords  and  his  Sociai  Eddy,  Mr.  Leslie  s 
School  Semsitfd,  and  several  examples  of  Messrs. 
Puttie,  Hook,  Archer,  Hugh  Oamerou,  and 
Thomas  Graham.  The  more  important  of  these 
are  already  weU  known  to  the  frequenters  of 
Burlin^n  House,  but  Mr.  Xadema  sends  a  new 
and  hitherto  unexlubited  work,  a  pendant  or 
sequel  to  his  Au^enee  at  Ast^potf*  shown  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1876.  In  the  former  picture 
the  emperor's  iavourite  was  seen  descending  a 
flight  of  steps  and  entering  his  audience  chamber: 
here  the  audience  is  ^included,  and  Agrippa 
ascends  the  stair,  pausing  to  speak  some  last  words 
to  one  of  his  clients.  I^cedmg  him,  and  passing 
through  the  upper  court,  among  its  green  serpen- 
tine pillars  and  rows  of  bending  courtiers,  are  hia 
attendant  lictors  beariog  their  red  faaces.  The 
motion  and  flush  of  warm  yellow  colour  in  this 
part  of  the  picture  is  finely  contrasted  with 
the  chill  solitude  of  the  deserted  marble 
hall  in  the  foreground,  and  the  whole  is  full  of 
that  archaeological  lore  of  which  the  punter  is 
such  a  master,  and  of  the  rivid  colouring,  delicate 
brush-work,  and  marvellous  leahaation  of  texture 
in  the  white  and  veined  stones,  the  metal  Tefr< 
sels,  and  the  draperies,  which  we  never  fail  to 
find  in  his  works.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
exhibition  is  the  series  of  pictures  by  Mr.  0.  Paul 
Chalmers  and  Mr,  Sam.  Bough,  artists  whose 
decease  during  the  past  year  has  left  blanks 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Academicians  which  will  not 
easily  be  filled.  The  most  important  subject  by 
the  former  painter  is  The  Zeffend,  a  large  painting 
which  has  been  purchased  by  the  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  and 
is  to  be  debited  in  our  National  Gallery. 
Though  unfimahed,  it  is  a  fine  and  impressive 
work — indeed,  its  very  incompleteness  gives  it  a 
pathos  and  impressiveness  of  another  kind.  It 
shows  a  majestic  grey-haired  woman,  seated  in  a 
dimly-Ughted  cottage,  with  a  group  of  rustic 
childxpn  gathered  round  he^  listening  to  hw  tale 
of  b^ne  times.  Jn  its  rich  bnt  snbdiwd  colour^ 
ing,  its  admiiaUy-managed  light  and  shade,  and 
its  keen  suzore  of  chaneter,  it  is  very  typical  of 
the  artist  at  his  best.  Two  smaller  works,  a 
study  of  a  seated  monk,  and  a  half-Ieogtii  female 
figure,  also  left  incomplete  by  Mr.  Chalmers' 
deathf  have  been  worked  on  by  Mr.  Fettie,  in 
much  sympathy  with  their  original  style  and  feel- 
ing. Of  the  seven  examples  of  Mr.  Bough's  art 
the  finest  is  a  view  of  Edwburgh  Cattle  from  the 
Canal,  seen  under  that  superb  effect  of  yellow 
mist^  sunrise  which  he  has  rendered  so  magnifi- 
cently in  several  of  his  works,  notably  in  another 
of  his  master-pieces,  a  view  of  Lindisfarne.  There 
b  also  a  la^  and  powerful  riew  of  St.  Monence, 
and  a  river-scene  near  Oorbie  Castle,  which  has 
interest  as  the  lastoU-picture  which  he  finished. 

The  exhibition  has  little  to  show  in  the  diceo- 
tion  o£  ponly  ideal  and  poetic  art  It  was  ex- 
pected that  Sir  Noel  Paton  wonld  have  eontribated 
a  picture  of  Diana  and  the  sleeping  Endymion, 
which  he  has  named  A  Dream  of  Latmoa,  bat 
this  has  not  yet  been  placed  before  the  public,  and 
he  is  only  repreeented  by  a  much  smaller  work 
entitied  The  Advermry — "wAer*  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  thejire  u  not  quenched,"  in  which  we  see, 
under  a  marvellously  rendered  effect  of  flame  and 
firelight,  a  winged  seated  figure,  with  clenched 
hands  and  deapaiiing  face,  and  a  hideous  snake 
writhingamong the  *' burning  marl " at  his  feet. 
Mr.  W.  £.  Lockhart  shows  an  important  Eastern 
scene  from  the  Arabian  Ittghtt,  lUustiating  the 
Btoiy  of  AlnoBchar,  and  seiring  tiie  moment  when 
the  idle  cbv^dmiDer,  I7  a  ttoig^llMB  Uek, 


destroys  the  basket  of  glass-ware  upon  which  he 
was  to  build  hia  future  fortune,  The  artist  has 
successfully  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
subject,  and  portrayed  with  much  truth  to  nature, 
ia  the  face  and  form  of  Alnaschar,  the  inadvert- 
ent gesture,  and  tbe  feelings  of  dismay  which 
swiftly  succeed  it  while  as  a  foil  to  his  rapid  action 
and  look  of  horror  there  is  introduced  beside 
him  a  calm  Oriental  tailor  t^uietiy  occupied  vrith 
his  work,  and  rusing  a  smiling  and  untroubled 
face  to  watch  the  disaster.  As  a  piece  of 
technical  execution  the  picture  is  a  fine  success, 
marvellously  bold  aad  powerful  in  drawing,  and 
with  sumptuous  richness  of  colouring.  Mr.  Herd- 
man's  most  important  tigure-picture  is  Charles  25d- 
ward  teekinff  Shelter  in  the  Souae  of  an  Adherent, 
which  has  been  e^raved  bv  the  Associstion  for  tbe 
Promotion  of  the  fine  ArtsWoie  referred  to.  Even 
more  complete  and  harmonious  in  both  colour  and 
composition  is  a  smaller  subject  by  the  artist— one 
of  a  series  of  illustrations  to  Campbell  painted 
for  the  G1bu|ow  Art  Union— depicting  the  scene 
where  Waldegrave  discloses  himself  to  his  foster- 
father  and  his  brown-haired  daughter.  Mr.  George 
Hay  exhibits  a  number  of  detioate  littie  ffenre- 
pictures,  slight  in  subject  genendly — a  white>dad 
country  gin  tripping  through  tne  forest,  The 
Sevm  itandin^  among  her  aneestnd  ous,  a 
servant  diseovenng  a  disused  secret  chamber  and 
pausing  in  wonder  on  its  threshold — dl  treated 
with  charming  freshness  and  the  daintiest  of 
colouring.  Two  of  the  zeoentl^  elected  Associates 
of  the  Academy  contribute  military  subjects,  Mr. 
Robert  Gibb  sending  a  snow-scene  during  the  Re- 
treat from  Moecow,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  F.  Hole  a 
par^  of  Jacolute  prisoners  proceeding  idong 
a  Highland  road  under  escort,  and  a  sixteenth- 
century  interior  with  the  finely-studied  figure 
of  an  old  general  reading  a  despateh.  Mr. 
M'Taggart's  Bait-Gatherert  is  one  of  the  freshest 
and  finest  thio^  in  the  exhibition,  keenly  true  in 
colour,  having  m  it  the  very  force  and  devour  of 
theoceanandito  "warm sea-scented  beach."  Among 
the  other  works  by  the  youngra  utists  may  be 
mentioned  lb.  J.  0.  NoUe's  .S^^la^and  Tha  Jht^, 
both  of  them  full  of  clever  handling,  the  latter 
with  fine  sentiment  as  well.  Among  tiie  landsoapes 
of  the  Academy  of  course  the  supreme  thisigB  are 
the  works  by  the  late  Mr.  Bough,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned;  but  Messrs.  Smart,  Fraaer, 
Beattie-Brown,  WaUer-Paton,  Gasaie  and  Vallaooe, 
are  well  represented.  Prominent  among  the  por- 
trutists  are  Messrs.  Herdman,  Barclay,  and  Mac- 
beth ;  and  the  Preudent,  Sii  Daniel  Macnee^  exbibite 
among  other  excellent  things,  a  very  spirited  like- 
ness of  Mr,  Bsngh.  Some  of  the  strongest  works 
in  this  department  come  from  Mr.  George  Reid 
and  Mr.  James  Irvine,  the  former  showing  a 
quietiy  powerful  head  of  Lewie  Smith,  Etq.,  the 
latter  a  most  forcible  study  of  an  old  TrMalgar 
hero ;  and  two  of  the  younger  men,  Mr.  John 
H.  Lorimer  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Adam,  agtua  ex- 
hibit notable  work,  the  lattw  sending,  in  edition 
to  portraits,  an  iotetestiog  last-centnij  interior, 
with  female  figures.  Johit  M.  Gut. 
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Br  the  death  of  J.  H.  Anderdon  another  gap 
is  made  in  the  number  of  those  fortonato  col- 
lectors who  beg^  their  pleasant  occupation  of 
aceumnlatiog  arastic  treasure  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  beutore  the  mines  were  so  activdy  worked 
as  at  the  present  day,  and  when  glorious  "  finds  " 
and  cheap  purchases  were  stUl  to  be  made. 
Though  not  a  very  large  purchaser  like  Mr. 
Hen^^rsoD,  he  was  yet  aue  to  gather  togetiier  a 
veiy  interesting  collection  of  pictures,  principally 
by  well-known  masters  of  the  British  School  of 
the  past  generation,  such  as  Bomney,  Orome, 
Wilson,  O^ie,  Brooking,  Collins,  and  other  painters 
of  their  tune,  of  many  of  whom  he  possessed 
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purcfaaaes,  made  some  fifty  jean  a^,  was  the 
Sigimiunda   of   Hogarth,    that  much-traduced 

Sicture,  which  called  forth  sarcastic  verses  from 
[ogarth  upon  Sir  Richard  Qrosveoor,  who  bad 
eommiauoiMd  but  who  foond  it  bo  melancholy 
that  he 

"  OhoM  the  prudent  part, 
Esther  to  break  his  word  than  heatt," 

This  picture  was  left  in  Hr^arth's  studio  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  he  enjoined  his  widow  not 
to  sell  it  for  leas  than  600/.  She  never  sold  it  at 
all,  but  after  her  death  it  was  houzht  hj  Alder- 
man Boydell,  and  was  finally  parcHaaed  for  50/. 
bv  Hr.  Anderdon,  who  now  bequeaths  it  to  the 
Ifational  GalleiT.  Another  puntinjir  by  Hogarth 
in  Mr.  Anderdon's  collection  is  the  portrut  of 
Sarah  Malcolm,  the  mardereee,  which  some  renders 
may  remember  at  a  late  "  Old  Masters  "  exhibition. 
Mr.  Anderdon  was  a  constant  contributor  to  these 
exhibitions,  and  was  always  exceedingly  courteous 
both  in  lending  hia  works  for  exhibition  and  in  allow- 
ing students  of  art  to  see  them  at  his  own  house 
in  Upper  Groavenor  Street.  Beside  his  pictures 
Mr.  Anderdon  possessed  a  magnificent  collection 
of  prints,  many  of  which  were  seen  last  year  at 
Burlington  House.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
exhibition  of  engravings  then  held,  by  his  fine 
seiies  of  portraita  by  Reynolds  and  Bomney. 
These,  we  believe,  are  bequeathed  to  his  cousin, 
ISx.  Weston,  and  the  leat  of  his  eollectioD  of 
prints  to  his  rister,  Miss  Anderdon ;  but  his  pie- 
tuxea  are  all  to  be  sold.  The  Print  Boom  of  the 
BritiBh  Museum  has  been  several  times  enriched 
\if  {^fts  of  drawings  and  prints  from  Mr.  Ander- 
dcm,  and  some  years  ago  ne  presented  it  with  a 
nsmil  set  of  Boyal  Academy  Oatalogues,  illustrated 
with  hundreds  of  engravings  and  containing  many 
carious  and  valuable  notes.  A  similar  series  was 
also  given  by  him  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Mabt  M.  Heaion. 


Thb  death  is  announced  of  the  French  sculptor 
Marius  Hontegne,  a  pupil  of  Rude,  who  acquired 
diatiootion  by  his  groups  of  The  Tounff  Mother 
and  Mercury  prepai-ing  to  cut  off'  the  Head  of 
Arms.  The  latter  was  bought  by  the  State, 
nnd  a  bronze  reproduction  of  it  formed  one  of  the 
prizes  in  the  National  Lottery.  His  last  work, 
Abel  tupplicatinff,  was  also  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Thb  death  is  likewise  announced  of  Oarl  Frede- 
rik  Sorensen,  the  mast  able  of  the  Banish  school 
of  marine  painters,  who  succumbed  to  a  long  and 
painful  illness  at  Oopenhagen  on  the  24tb  ult. 
Sorensen  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Samso  in 
1818 ;  he  came  up  to  the  Academy  at  Copenhagen 
early  in  life,  and  won  the  silver  medal  in  1843, 
when  his  first  picture  was  exhibited.  His  talent 
attracted  pubUc  notice  at  once;  the  I^nish 
Government  sent  him  on  board  a  war-frigate  to 
study  effects  of  open  sea  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  these  naval  excursions  were  frequently  re- 
peated. Sorensen's  fame  was  iar  from  beine  con- 
fined to  his  own  country ;  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  refhr  with  praise  to  pietures  of  his 
exhibited  in  London.  His  particular  fpft  is 
shown  to  most  advantage  in  his  laive  paintings  of 
ships  in  the  opwi  sea,  with  a  vide  nonzon. 


ABT  8AI38. 


Tee  art-sale  season,  rarely  waxing  important 
until  the  Christmas  holi^^  are  well  over, 
may  now  be  eud  to  be  entering  on  its  more  im- 
portant period.  The  sale  at  MeBsrs.  Christie's 
last  Saturday  was,  indeed,  but  a  minor  one  so  far 
as  concerns  the  character  of  the  work  disposed  of. 
We  note  only  the  following  prices : — An  Approach' 
ntff  Stomtf  oy  H.  Dawson,  266  gs.  (Rhodes) ; 
Eveimjf  1  (Umring  up  after  JZom,  X/yn  CM//yn, 
Horik  Wak$,  by  W.  B.  Leader,  176n.  (Tooth) ; 
Mtqt^ma  OR  tht  Bigh  Moon,  No'thWalei,  76  ^ ; 
four  Illttstradons  to  Sir  W.  Soott,  in  JmiHuid-uik, 


by  J.  E.  MiUais,  R.A.,  40  gs.  (Vokins) ;  A  FiMher- 
mana  Daughter,  by  John  Burr,  4S  gs.  (Dr. 
Stevens);  Tht  First  Stm,  by  F.  W.  Topham, 
120  gs.  (Dr.  Stevens) ;  ScotoA  OaUle  crosting  the 
Moor,  by  C.  £.  Johnson,  60  gB.  (Ellis) ;  A  Cn/m, 
by  0.  Thomeley,  48  gs.  (M'Leen). 

This  week  Messrs.  Christie  have  been  selling 
the  pictures,  water-coloura,  and  engravings,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Lewis,  the  engraver. 
They  have  been  by  no  means  of  important  charac- 
ter. Messrs.  Christie  have  also  this  week  sold  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Marks,  of  Oxford  Street,  the 
well-known  dealer  and  connoisseur  in  "  Blue  and 
White."  His  stock,  thus  ofibred  for  sale,  com- 
prised Oriental,  S&vres,  Dresden,  and  English 
porcelain,  Olunese  enamds,  carvings  in  jade,  fine 
snuffboxes,  and  other  objects.  It  appears  that 
the  oil-pictures  belonging  to  Mr,  J.  II.  Anderdon 
will  be  sold  under  the  hammer  during  the  season ; 
and  likewise  certain  valuable  pictures  belonging 
to  Lord  Lonsdale.  Some  of  Mr.  Anderdon's  pos- 
sessions are  at  the  present  moment  at  Burlington 
House.  Mr.  Virtues  many  works  of  modem  art 
will  aiao  fall  under  the  hammer  during  the  present 
season. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  authorities  of 
the  National  Gallery  to  render  the  drawings  of 
the  Turner  bequest  more  accessible  to  the  public 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible  consistently  with 
the  safety  of  those  delicate  works  and  the  means 
at  the  command  of  the  Trustees.  Through  the 
aid  afibrded  by  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  AVorks 
that  object  wiU  now  be  accomplished.  The  room 
which  formerly  contained  the  library  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  was  altered  in  the  course  of  last  year  so 
as  to  admit  more  light  than  heretofore,  and  pre- 
pared to  hold  a  series  of  the  drawings,  to  be  placed 
partly  on  the  walls  and  partly  on  desks  suited  to 
the  purpose.  By  this  arrangement  a  number  of 
visitors  may  be  admitted  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  service  of  an  attendant  to  show  the  drawings 
may  be  dispensed  with.  The  drawings  will  be 
changed  at  mtervals  so  as  to  exhibit  in  rotation 
the  whole  collection ;  and,  when  not  actually 
under  inspection,  will  be  protected  by  light-proof 
bUnds.  It  is  hoped  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  this 
year. 

At  the  New  Continental  Galleries,  formerly  tiie 
German  Galleries,  168  New  Bond  Street,  there 
has  been  opened  an  exhibition  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  pictures  and  eighty  water^lour 
drawings,  aH  or  nearly  all  by  Continental  artists, 
and  including  examples  most  varied  in  character, 
and  some  of  them  by  very  distinguished  men, 
though  probably  few  of  the  works  lay  clvm  to  be 
the  masterpieces  of  the  artists  to  whom  they  are 
due.  M.  u^r6me — ft  name  "to  oonjnze  with" 
when  it  is  question  of  satisfying  a  eertun  section 
of  the  British  pubUc— has  a  picture  of  wild, 
wolfidi-Iooking  dogs  in  the  oemetory  at  Broossa ; 
to  the  sturdy  and  noble  painter  of  French  country 
Ufe,  J.  F.  Millet  is  attributed  a  picture  of 
Poolers ;  wMb  M..  Munthe,  a  living  artist  given 
to  the  representation  of  drwtj  skies  and  frozen 
weather,  snow  on  the  fields  and  leaden  clouds 
hovering  over  impoverished  and  barren  trees,  sends 
at  least  one  not  unimpressive  design.  Other 
eminent  names,  including  those  of  Thtedore 
Rousseau,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  F<douard  Fr^,  are 
represented  in  the  collection.  There  are  worss 
exaibitions  open  to  the  chance  visitor. 

Mo.  R.  C.  Belt  has  completed  hb  statue  of 
Lord  Byron — the  "National  Memorial  to  Lord 
Byron  " — audit  has  been  on  view  this  week  to  the 

?ress  at  the  studio  of  the  sculptor.  No.  21  Wilton 
'lace,  Belj^ve  Square.  We  trust  the  circum- 
stances of  its  execution  are  such  as  to  allow  of  its 
more  pnhlic  exhiUtioD. 

Ux.  AxiHUB  Gboib  has  pteaented  to  UniTeniQr 


College,  London,  Mr.  Wotdner's  model  iur 
statue  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Captain  Chablbs  Mkrcieh  is  to  paint  a  li'.^ 
sized  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Cadognn  fur  tiu 
Chelsea  Club. 

Saturdat  last  was  the  day  of  thepriTate  liew 
of  the  extensive  exhibition  at  the  Koval  Albert 
Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  coundl.  Thi^  is 
to  be  conudered  an  educational  movement,  affoi^. 
ing  the  public  of  London  a  view  of  an  immema 
gathering  of  old  and  new  works — that  is  to  gav, 
i^om  Wukie  and  Landseer  to  the  new  Preaidecc 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  many  others  of  miQor 
importance.  It  will  remain  open  all  through  the 
season  till  the  end  of  October.  We  were  pleased 
to  see  again  Wilkie'a  Prineess  Doria  Waghiag  tin 
Feet  of  the  PUgrims,  and  Uie  Hfferari,  the  kcter 
reminding  us  of  a  time  when  these  pestUent 
musidans  haunted  every  Ixnidon  exhibition  idoiq. 
There  are  also  several  exvnples  of  Landseer,  wiib 
all  the  charm  of  Ids  hand,  oesides  nuutv  pictnna 
bv  our  best-known  puntera,  such  as  E.  ^V.  Cooke, 
Mmore,  Cope,  Armitage ;  and  some  by  uoknowa 
men  who  have  been  vindicated  by  time  and  iMoiigbt 
to  the  front,  particularly  Mr.  W.  F.  Woodisgtoo, 
whose  name  when  he  was  elected  A.R.A.  wts 
known  to  bat  ten  people  or  so  outside  the  Academy. 

It  has  been  stated  1^  a  contemporary  tlut  th 
Etching  Olab  contemplates  the  issue  of  s  mv 
publication. 

,  Mb.  R  Bubub-Joitbs  writes  :— 
"  Hiiving  lost  week  seen  in  a  shop  vindow  a  dra*is£ 
for  Bale  under  my  name,  which  was  in  realit^aner 
made  by  me,  will  you  allow  ma,  by  jour  n«ii>,  u  I 
know  tbis  not  to  bs  the  only  case  of  tbakiiklta 
publicly  advertise  the  foot,  and  to  adriaa  uim 
who  may  intend  purchasing  m  drawing  sold  lu  minr 
to  apply  to  nwibritsaathenticdtiou  before  duiogn?" 

It  is  known— and,  indeed,  we  have  before  m 
indicated — that  many  artists  deem  themsekes  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Copyright,  which^  while  it  in  some  respects  le- 
co^puses  their  claim  to  {ootection  for  their  work 
and  for  their  intereets  in  their  work,  in  othernrB 
seems  inclined  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  vtifti 
somewhat  needlessly,  and  not  to  protect  tlieir 

i'ustifiable  amour-propre.  The  Royal  Aademy 
laving  already  token  some  action  in  the  natter, 
it  remained  for  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  to  invite  i 
more  general  expression  of  tiie  opinion  of  vtists 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  1'^ 
meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  and  wm  influen- 
tially  attended — Sir  Coutts,  ns  chairman,  malnii? 
an  extremely  able  speech  setting  forth  the  pie- 
sent  position  and  its  advantages  and  disadm- 
tages,  before  other  qualified  gentiemen  woe 
called  npon  to  move  and  second  resolutions.  The 
difficulty  of  compulsory  registration  of  individajil 
works  of  art  was  duly  insisted  upon.  With  works 
of  a  certain  importance  r^;iBtzation  would  prob- 
aUy  be  fea8ibl»— thoogh  we  do  not  gatiier  tbt 
the  chairman  admitted  so  much— but  with  ue 
many  slighter  works  upon  the  sale  of  which  srtiA 
often  depend  while  laiwer  works  are  in  profP*?" 
the  arrangement  would  present  very  e«ioua  w- 
ficultiee,  possibly  difficulties  of  cost,  certainly  dif- 
ficulties of  trouble.  The  proposal  of  the  commL'- 
sioners  to  make  the  enjoyment  of  copynglit  co- 
equal in  literature,  art,  and  the  drams— nameiT, 
during  life  and  for  thirty  years  after  desth—wM, 
in  the  view  of  the  chairman  and  the  meeting,  to 
be  gratefully  received.  The  special  &nlt  and  err- 
ing evil  among  the  recommendationa  of  ^^^^ 
musion  lay  apporentiy— it  was  to  be  g»tli«w 
from  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay's  address— in  the  &ct  that 
the  rights,  unless  expressly  lesorved  by 
the  sde  of  their  work,  were  to  be  wted  with  w 
purchaser  of  the  nven  work.  Upon  tins 
the  chairman  zenuifeed  that  there  were  two  c1«b» 
of  purchaser*— the  amateur  and  the  dealer--w» 
that  tiie  amateur  was  Uttis  Kkely  to  he  af  tive 
tiia  protection  of  the  rights  vested  in  f^: 
Another  importanf^bint  jvas-tke  Question 
Digitized  by 
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fffHeoM,  as  to  vhich  Sir  Ooutts  lindsay  ably 
tbterred:— 

- 1  wtrald  in^it  tbat  all  artists  sbonld  bare  the  right 
»  reproduce  the  ideaa  vhich  Ouy  hare  embodiett  o& 
(UTad.  but  that  id«Btieal  replieat  ahonld  not  be 
iJaww),  for  the  rimple  leaaon  that  a  reproductioa 
Thich  is  ideatkal  must  damage  the  identity  of  the 
first  wwk,  and  in  doiDg  so  woald  dimiDiflh  its  value; 
let  tbat  ao  artist  shoald  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
tmas  his  floest  ideas  because  he  has  already  embodied 
l^em  se«ms  to  be  prepoateroos.  and  cannot  bnt  be 
Rioat  hampering  and  injurioaa  to  the  interests  of  art, 
both  now  and  a  thousand  years  hence." 
Mr.  Fripp  was  the  propoeer,  and  Hr.  Eeeley 
Bakwelle  the  seconder,  of  the  most  impOTtant  of 
^i*  TetoIntiooB  passed  at  thia  meeting.   This  leso- 
Vatkn  wss  in  the  following  terms : — 
"The:  in  the  absence  of  expresB  stipnlation  the 
^ac&ase  or  McqoiBitit/n  of  a  work  of  art  should  not 
tun  with  it  the  right  of  reproduction,  but  that  snch 
rjh'  ihonld  id  aU  cases  re<naia  vested  in  the  pro- 
<.A-Cf  oDtil  he  has  specifically  parted  with  it.    It  is, 
brnrer,  ^ipedient  for  the  security  of  pnrchasers 
aai  the  pnhlie  that  this  general  {nnndple  should  bs 
M'.jeet  to  the  following  limitetions:— 1.  That  the 
tajtzestiou  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  relation  to 
plyKograi^ie  portraits  on  commission  should  apply  to 
all  portnutnre,  and  that  the  author  of  a  portrait 
txecvtad  on  commission  should  hare  no  power  to  do 
SEvthing  in  the  exercise  of  his  copyright  without  the 
HKiioa  of  the  person  who  ordered  it.    2.  In  regard 
xariflka*  made  by  the  artist  himself,  that  the  posses- 
MB  of  eop7rig4>t  sbonld  not  be  bidd  to  entitle  the 
SDthwof  a  work  of  art  to  make  copies  thereof  in  the 
MM  material,  and  of  such  close  resemblance  in  other 
fiipeets  as  to  imperil  the  identity  of  the  original 
wiik,  and  thereby  to  lessen  its  valae."  i 
Mr.  Arthur  LncUf  the  well-known  print-publisher, 
[iroposed  an  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by 
as  immense  majority ;  and,  indeed,  the  meeting  at 
the  Groevenor  Gallery,  presumably  called  in  the 
interests  of  artists,  wrs  not  the  best  occnsion  on 
which  Us  Tiews  could  be  expressed.    While  ap- 
predating  tbe  force  of  much  that  was  said  at  the 
meeting,  we  imsgine  that  it  is  only  after  a  sufii- 
dent  exposition  shall  have  been  made  of  the  views 
of  the  other  side — the  purchasing  side— that  the 
iotowts  of  the  public  can  be  definitely  discerned, 
and  it  iBf  of  course,  the  interests  of'^ihe  public 
Tost  should  donunate  in  this  matter.   Some  fur- 
ther expmuon  of  the  views  of  purchastff  and 
dealer  is  to  he  foond  in  a  letter  written  hy  Mr. 
Lucas,  and  published  in  the  Standard  of  Tuesday. 

A  Bklsiait  Fine  Art  School  is  about  to  be 
foooded  at  Borne  under  the  management  of  M, 
Pdctaels. 

v.  Stavatakt  pives,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
MittMlungm  of  the  German  Institute  at  Athens, 
a  detailed  account  of  his  excavation  of  the  ancient 
tunb  diaeoTCtedby  him  near  theHeneum  between 
Aiyos  and  Mycenae.  The  objects  found  in  it 
resemble  very  exactly  the  antiqniUes  (1)  from  the 
tomb  at  Spata  in  Attica,  (2)  from  the  so-called 
treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae,  and  (3)  from  the 
Cyclopeaa  house  on  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  as 
distinguiahed  from  the  objects  found  in  the  ^ves 
of  the  Acropolis  of  Mycense.  While  pointing 
oat  this  nuned  distinction,  M.  Stamataki  adheres 
to  the  opinion  that  these  latter  are  of  greater 
aatiqoity  than  the  others.  In  the  same  number 
'f  the  Mittheilungen  M.  Kohler  continues  his 
exceedingly  interesting  articles  on  the  inscriptions 
filatinf;  to  the  theatre  of  Athens. 

ToTTKirHAK  CoiTKT  RoAD  is  not  the  place 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  course  of 
txcavation  a  piece  of  Greek  sculpture  ;  yet  some 
days  afco  a  discOTSry  of  this  kind  was  actually 
made  tliere,  the  work  of  art  being  a  marble  tablet 
laith  the  ^nre  of  a  gladiator  in  relief,  and  inscribed 
.  .  NIA  MAPTIA 
.\H  TQ  ANAPI 
*ia  MapTiaXif      dvSpt.    Two  or  perhaps  three 
ttten  have  lean  broiwn  awny  from  the  banning. 
The  present  iWJU  knows  nothing  of  its|HrBvious 
histcwy. 


Thb  International  Art  EzhibiticHi  at  Munich 
will  open  on  July  20,  and  not  on  the  first  of 
that  month  as  originally  proposed.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  change  is  the  desire  to  secure  the 
most  recent  works  of  the  French  and  Belfpnn 
schools  which  will  have  made  their  appearance  at 
the  Paria  3alon.  The  Salon  closes  on  June  22, 
and  artists  who  have  been  among  its  exhibitors  can 
send  in  works  at  Mumch  toll  July  16;  other 
contribators  most  keep  to  March  31  and  May  31, 
the  dates  already  announced. 

A  BEBUBKABLB  exhibition  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  nrinting  and  wood-engraving  is  to  open 
next  month  at  Ulm.  The  programme  put  forth 
by  the  committee  includes  not  only  Incunabula 
(specimens  from  all  the  known  early  presses) ;  ex- 
amples of  the  German,  French,  English,  and 
Ital  iian  schools  in  the  sixteenth  eentu^ ;  examples 
of  the  same  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  ;  printers'  and  publishers'  marks ;  speci- 
mens of  wood-en^ ving  from  the  year  1500  down 
to  the  present  time;  and  early  coloured  wood- 
engravings  :  bnt  also  enumerates  all  the  most  recent 
inventions  and  applications  of  chDwical  and  me- 
chanical science.  In  connexion  with  the  exhibi- 
tion an  old  hand-press  and  a  new  **  Ovlinder  Tret* 
maschine "  by  an  Augsburg  house  will  be  shown 
in  movement.  The  town  has  behaved  with  great 
liberality  in  providing  suitable  rooms,  and  Herr 
V.  Weissenbach,  the  well-known  Nuremberg  lavant, 
has  consented  to  lend  his  own  valuable  collections 
and  to  deliver  two  lectures,  one  on  the  earliest 
development  of  type-cutting,  and  the  other  on  the 
ornamentittion  of  books. 

Australia  seems  to  be  indulging  in  Exhibi- 
tions as  freely  as  European  countries.  The  one 
to  be  held  at  Sydney  next  year  is  assuming 
greater  importance  than  was  at  first  thought  of. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland  have  all  applied 
to  have  spaces  allotted  to  them,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  several  other  countries  will  take  part.  The 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  who  are 
organising  this  exhibition  are  not,  however,  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  their  carrying  it  out  on  such  a 
Lirge  scale,  but  they  hope  their  Parliament  will 
aid  them  with  an  adsquate  grant.  The  Melbounie 
Exhibition  is  to  be  held  this  yesr,  and  the  build- 
ing is,  we  believe,  already  commenced. 

This  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  have  just  published 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  gioat  National  Cata- 
logue of  the  artistic  riches  of  Paris.  These  two 
volumes  Iwgin  two  series  respectively — viz.  baild- 
ings  for  civil,  and  buildings  for  reli^ous,  ^urposas, 
the  first  comprehending  all  the  nuttrieB,  fountains 
and  theatres ;  and  the  second  the  churches  of  four 
arro)idiaaemetdtf  with  all  the  works  of  art  thev 
contain,  and  a  history  of  each  church  attached, 
so  that,  judging  by  that  already  accomplished, 
even  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  likely  to  occupy 
four  or  five  volumes.  This  is,  in  truth,  a  stupen- 
dous undertaking,  more  like  a  laborious  German 
project  than  a  French  one ;  for  what  the  French 
undertake  is  generally  done  quickly,  while  this 
must  necessanly  be  the  work  of  many  years.  It 
is  something  to  have  b^un  it ;  may  there  be  suf- 
ficient eneigy  to  carry  it  to  a  close. 

SouE  more  of  the  beautiful  little  statuettes 
^m  Tanagra  have  just  been  acquired  by  the 
MuB^  des  Antiques  from  the  same  source  as  those 
in  the  Louvre.  The  new  examples  represent 
winged  Loves,  and  are  said  to  be  modelled  with 
the  most  exquisite  delicacy,  and  to  bear  traces  of 
the  colour  with  which  they  wen  formerly 
adorned. 

M.  GusTAVE  DoBfi  has  just  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Ofiicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  has 
been  a  Chevalier  ever  since  1864. 

This  week  the  Munich  firm  of  Montmorillon 
was  to  bring  under  the  hammer  the  large  collection 
of  engravings  which  was  the  property  of  the  late 
Breslau  professor.  Earl  Wmtz.  The  collection 
forms  an  almost  perfect  history  of  the  engraver's 
artj  and  Italian  maatets  axe  apenally  teprennted. 


The  Munich  Foundry  has  been  honoured  with 
the  commission  to  cast  the  German  National 
Monument  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  the 
Niederwald,  close  to  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.  The 
work  is  designed  by  Prof.  Schilling,  of  Dresden. 
On  a  pedestal  twenty-four  m&tres  in  height  stands 
a  figure  of  Germania  pointing  with  uplifted  hand 
to  the  symbol  of  German  uidty,  the  Imperial 
crown.  The  figure,  which  is  ten  m&tres  high,  is 
considered  by  those  able  to  judge  a  triumph  of 
German  plastic  art.  The  model  is  shortly  to  be 
transported  to  Munich  in  a  special  train,  and  will 
there  be  put  t<^ther  before  casting.  Some  diffi- 
culty exists  with  regard  to  the  funds  for  this  pur- 

fose.  The  cost  of  the  monument  has  amounted  to 
,100,000  marks,  and  a  further  sum  of  350,000 
marks  is  required.  For  this  end  a  collection  is  to 
be  made  in  every  German  town. 


MUSIC. 


CARI  ROBA'B  OPEEA  COSfPANT. — "  PICCOLINO." 

Ernest  Gttikatjd,  the  composer  of  JHccolino^ 
affords  in  himself  an  instance  of  inherited  ability. 
His  &ther,  Jean<Baptiste  Guiraud,  gained  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1827 :  but  his  sfter-suc- 
cesa  as  a  composer  was  not  brilliant,  or  at  any 
rate  he  failed  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  lyric  stage,, 
which  for  many  years  constituted  his  chief  ambi- 
tion. The  son  produced  an  opera,  entitled  L»  Rot 
David,  at  New  Orleans,  his  birthplace,  in  his 
fifteenth  year.  Encouraged  by  its  flattering  re- 
ception, he  came  to  Paris,  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
&ther  canying  off  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1860.  tn  1864  an  opera  in  one  act,  named  iSy/n«, 
from  hia  pen  was  poformed  at  the  Op^a-Comiquer 
and  &voaraUy  recwved.  En  Ftiaan  in  186i> 
at  the  LyriquA  and  L»  Kobotd  in  1870  at 
the  Op^ra-Comique  were  his  next  produc- 
tions ;  and  at  the  Athdnto,  two  years  later,  was 
heard  Madame  TW/upm,  said  by  M.  Pongin,  the 
eminent  Parisian  critic,  to  be  his  most  distinctive 
work.  At  any  rate,  it  was  owing  to  the  success  of 
this  opera  that  PiccoliTW  was  accepted  in  1870  at 
the  Op^rsrCumique.  Since  then  M.  Guiraud  has 
added  nothing  of  importance  to  the  list  of  his 
published  compodtions.  In  the  adaptation  of  his 
play  for  lyric  purposes  M.  Sardou  collaborated 
witn  M.  Charles  Nuittier,  and  the  result  of  toeir 
joint  labours  is  a  capital  book,  not  without  value 
even  in  a  dramatic  or  literary  sense,  and  present- 
ing many  excellent  opportumUM  for  skilful  mori- 
cal  treatment.  Mr.  Sydney  M.  Samuel,  whose 
version  is  now  performii^  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  has  freely  altered  the  original,  toning 
down  the  bolder  features  and  modiMng  tba 
dialt^ue  considerably.  Subjected  to  this  emae* 
culating  process,  the  sparkle  and  radneas  of  the 
story  inevitably  sufier,  but  even  as  it  stands^ 
the  English  version  of  JPiccoiino  is  distinctly 
above  the  average  of  operatic  libretti.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  M.  Guiraud  has  proved  himself 
wanting  in  his  treatment  of  the  theme.  His 
music  is  conspicuous  for  its  flow  of  easy  pleasant 
melody,  occasionally  degenerating  into  common- 
place, but  never  into  vulgarity.  Every  number 
m  the  second  act,  save  perhaps  Fr^^ric's  senti- 
mental air,  is  remarkably  fresh  and  piquant,  and 
the  other Jiortjons  of  the  opem  also  contain  some 
nambers  full  of  charm.  Unfortunatelr,  the  com- 
poser evinces  comparatively  little  sklU  in  orches- 
tration ;  the  colouring  is  ^nerally  very  tame,  and 
the  harmonies  thin  wid  spindling.  In  this  respect 
Piccotino  most  be  ranked  as  very  inferior  to  Hzet's 
Carmen,  a  work  which  in  other  respects  it 
Tessmbles  to  a  certain  extent.  To  this  cause  may 
be  partly  due  its  lack  of  effect  in  Her  Majesty's. 
Theatre ;  but  the  fault  will  be  less  palinble  in  a 
smaller  area,  where  the  dialogue  also  will  not  be 
utterly  lost,  as  at  present,  in  certain  portions  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  may  have  found  it 
nocooogry  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  score,  but  as  a 
matter  ofriiidlvidiwLoP^^^^^^^gnk  that 
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the  cuts  have  been  made  judieionslv.  In  the  firat 
-act  much  of  the  openioff  sceoe  wlta  the  childroa 
miffht  have  been  cheerfully  apared,  but  it  ie  a  pitj 
to  Dave  spoiled  the  episode  ^ith  the  mendicants 
At  the  commencement  of  the  second  act.  We 
miss  also  the  Aubetish  concerted  piece  in  the 
drintdng-scene  later  in  this  act,  and  also  the 
jrreater  portion  of  Ptccolino'a  mock  reception 
into  the  fraternity  of  artiste.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  overture  has  also  fallen  beneath 
the  paste  and  scissors.  This  is  a  strange  course ; 
but  as  the  prelude  is  a  men  pot-pourri  of  motives 
from  the  ^»era,  and  not  a  regularly  constructed 
overture,  the  balance  is  not  injured  or  destroyed. 
Considered  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  Ficco- 
Uno  in  80  thoroughly  French  m  spirit  that  if  Mr, 
<!!arl  Rosa's  artists  utterly  failed  to  realise  the 
humour  necessary  to  the  adequate  fultilment  of 
their  reepective  characters  it  would  not  be  in  the 
least  surprising.  Making  due  allowance  for  such 
ehortcominga  as  must  inevitably  result  from  the 
lack  of  proper  training,  much  remains  worthy  of 
general  approval,  and,  in  one  instance,  of  hi^h 
praise.  The  embodiment  of  Martha,  otherwise 
Piccolino,  by  Miss  Julia  Gaylord,  is  in  all  respects 
admirable.  The  improvement  made  in  her 
srt  by  Miss  Oaylord  has  been  rapid,  and  both 
as  a  singer  and  an  aotrees  she  now  stands  in 
ihe  front  rank  of  lyric  artists.  Her  impersonation 
of  M.  Sardon^  heroine  m  tuM  of  chaim,  refine- 
ment and  patboB.  Widely  difierent  in  character, 
Mr.  Oharles  Lyall's  perfivmanee  as  Oom€te,  the 
«m&teur  painter,  also  merits  warm  eneomiums. 
Miss  Giiuia  Warwick,  Mr.  Leslie  Grott/i  Mr. 
Snozelle,  and  Bfr,  Denbigh  Newton  deserve  a  word 
of  recognition ;  while  Miss  Georgins  Burns  may 
be  complimented  on  her  singing,  though  as  an 
actress,  ahe  is  yet  in  her  novitiate.  Mr.  Frederick 
Fackud  has  »iled  to  realise  the  hopes  entertcuned 
of  him  three  years  a^ ;  he  has  improved  neithw 
an  a  vocfd  nor  a  histrionic  sense,  and  his  rendering 
of  the  part  of  Fr^d^ric  Auvray,  the  contemptible 
hero,  is  rather  a  feeble  performance.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  Piccolino  will  prove  a  managerial 
success  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  but  Mr.  Carl 
Bosa  will  probably  tind  in  it  a  valuable  addition 
to  hia  proviocial  repertoire.  A  charming  little 
•cabinet  picture  placed  in  a  and  elaborate 
frame  may  suffer  temporary  injustice  ;  but  the 
jnistake  is  one  which,  fortunately,  is  not  irremedi- 
t  ble.  Hbnbt  F.  Fkosi. 


The  coldness  and  distrust  shown  for  so  many 
yean  in  this  country  towards  the  music  of  Schu- 
mann received  a  practical  illustraitioa  at  the 
Popular  Ooncert  of  Monday  last,  when  the  words 
*'  first  performance "  had  to  be  written  in  con- 
i-exion  with  that  charming  if  eccentric  series  of 
trifles  Die  DaoidAiindler.  If  there  were  many  in 
liie  hall  to  whom  Schumann's  fanciful  composi- 
tion was  strange,  it  most  have  been  none  the  less 
-nelcome.  Mdlle.  Janotha,  whose  rendering  of 
ten  nombera  of  the  work  was  very  tasteful  and 
sympathetic,  would  have  done  well  to  give 
the  entire  series,  as  the  demand  for  an  encore 
1  loved  irresiBtible.  Mdme.Noimau-N'toida  played 
\'it(iIi*B  Ciaccoma  in  G  minor  for  violin,  and  the 
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J 1  tott  (A.),  The  Afghan  Wnr,  3B3S-42,  edited  from  Jonr- 

1  Hi  and  CoRMpoDdeDCe  C.  B.  Low,  8to.  . .  .(BenU«;)  14/0 
A  iiNTOrth  (W.  H.},  Old  St.  Fwil'i,  Ulnstrated,  cr  Svo 

(Rontl«dg8)  S/6 

At.  ott  (L.  IL),  Vadei  tho  Lilacs.  3ad  cd.,  llmo. .  (S.  Loir}  fi/0 
lh(  ]10D  (£L>,  Hatanl  Slstoir  ot  Pluits,  vol.  v.,  roy  Sto 

(L.  Boere)  30/0 

ran  (A.), Bdnatfon u » Bdance, cr 8vo 

(C.  Kagan  PmI  &  Co.)  S/0 
]A><T  (T.),  HiMmBts  ot  Pnottcal  HechtnlBm,  Sth  ed., 

l:ao.  (LookwDod)  Z/i 

t  H  too  C*.  C),  QnwiUttw  lad  lIwuBBMittH,  Mh  •i-Mmo 

(LookwoMt)  1/S 


nwHTliofcfn  (J.),  Wtodadngi  in  PttegooiA,  Sto 

(Chatto  Jt  WtodiM)  12/0 

B«njuiIn(PO.  WHnUeaandlteoipes.crSTO..  (TrUbner)  lO/l) 
BoDMn  (8.  w.),  Tbe  Cathedral :  Its  neceosary  Place  In 

the  Life  and  Work  ot  tba  Church,  or  Sro  . .  (J.  Uomy)  G/O 
Brogsoh  ca.),  History  of  Bgypt  onder  the  Fhoraohs,  2 

▼o1b.,8to  (J.Murray)  80/0 

BiiUook  (J.),  StudlM  on  the  Text  ot  Shakespeare,  wltb 

&nsndaUoiii,  or  Svo  (Donglas)  10/6 

Bniton  (E,  P.),  The  Land  ot  Hldlan  RevUlted,  i  vols.,  Sro 

(0.  KeetkO  Paul  Jt  Co.)  39/0 
Oameran  (P.),  The  Anld  Hooee,  Ollmpaea  ot  SooUUh  Life, 

cravo  (SUnpkln.  Mar*haU  &  Co.)  2/0 

Oharteita  (U.),  Stndent'i  Cnlde  to  Practice  of  Uedicine, 

Snd  ed.,  iSmo  (CharvhUl)  G/S 

Chritlian  Age,  toI.  iIt.,  4to   (Office)  6/6 

Church  Bamblor  (The),  Articles  on  Otiur<die«  in  the 

Nelgbboarhood  of  Bath,  vol.  UL,  lioio 

(HamUton&Co.)  7/6 
(Jhnrtoa  (B.),  taxlj  SagiUh  Cborch,  new  ad.,  cr  Sro 

(Plokerlng)  4/0 
Cicero,  LmUiu,  rive  do  Amloltla,  edited  by  J.  S.  Reid, 

l^nio  ((^tuttbrldge  Warehoude)  3/0 

OoUlns  (11.),  Brttlali  Blrdi  :  a  Commnnfoaeion  from  the 

Ohoat  of  Arlatophanee.  8to   (Beutley)  10/6 

Onnningham's  U*ea  of  the  most  Bminent  British  Painters, 

new  ad.,  vol.  I.,  llmo  (BeU  li  Sons)  3/6 

DabUu  B  Hondrod  Yaara  Jigo :  a  Berlea  ot  li  Photoe.  fol 

(SimpUa,  UantasU  ft  Co,)  7/S 
Dnmaa  (A.),  <)iieeii'sH'ocklaoe,  illustrated,  or  Sni 

(KoBtledgt)  t/9 

Biot  (O.),  Worka,  Tolfcxv.  to  xit,  llmo 

(W.  Blackwood)  each  S/0 
Bni^Uilbnol  Lattont  OAldimlUi,  1^  W.  Blaok,  cr  Sro 

(MacmiUan)  S/6 
Bnior  (&.},  BiMilan  Despotism  ;  or,  the  Polish  Loren,  a 
Ttaged7  In  Vln  Aoto,  12mo 

(SimpklQ,  ManhaU  &  Co.)  3/S 
Fowle  (T.  W.),  Divine  Legation  of  Christ,  cr  8td 

(0.  Kegaa  Paul  Si  Co.)  7/0 
From  a  Qnlat  Plaoa :  aoma  Dlaootuaea,      A.  K.  H.  B.,  cr 

Sto  (0.  Xegaa  Paul  &  Co.)  S/0 

Glsnnj  (G.  U.  P.),  Kitchen  Oardeodag  Uada  Ea«y,  13mo 

(Lockwood)  2/0 
Oreenwood  (J.),  The  WildUan  at  Home :  Piotaree  of  Life 

In  Baraga  Lands,  Sto   (Ward  ii  Look;  S/0 

(trover  (A.),  Mj  Firat  Freach  (teorM,  pL  1,  13mo  (Relfe)  1/6 
Hedwig  :  or,  Lore  and  Cratilnd^  a  Drama,  translated  by 

Mrs.  B.  DaTeney,  13ino  (Simpkin,  Uarshall  ft  Co.)  3/0 

Henrlol  (0.},  Qeometry  ;  Congruent  Plgurea,  ISmo 

(Longmans)  1/6 

Hill  (H.  8.),  Lady  ot  Trefeme,  S  Tola,,  cr  8to  (S.  Tlnsley)  81/6 
Homer's  Odyesey  dona  into  English  Prose,  by  8.  H. 

Batcher  and  A.  Z^ng,  or  8to  (MacmlUan)  10/6 

Indian  List,  January  18T9,  Sto  (w.  H.  Allen)  10/6 

JuTenal  for  Schools  :  Satlree  ^L-xri.,  by  J.  B.  B.  Mayor, 

13mo  (Uocmillaa)  8/6 

Lamb  (C),  Essays  of  BUa  aad  BiUiu,  witb  Memoir  by  B. 

Cornwall.  3  toIs.,  ISmo  (Bdl  Jt  Sons)  S/0 

Lambom  (B.  H.),  Metallurgy  of  Slver  and  Lead,  6th  ed., 

ISmo  (Lockwood)  S/6 

Locker  (F.),  Fatchworic.  l3mo  (Smith,  Elder  Si  Co.)  9/9 

Lodge  (B.),  Peerage  and  Buouetage,  1879.  n>y  Bfo 

(Hurit  U  Blockett)  81/6 
Lcftle  (W.  J  ),  Memorials  of  the  SAToy  :  the  Palace,  the 

Hoep  tal,  and  the  Chapel,  cr  8to  (Uaemlllan)  7/S 

McDonnell  (J.),  The  Ulster  diU  War,  16tl,  and  lbs  Con- 

sequenooB,  Svo  (Bimpkls,  ManhaU  &  Co.)  ^0 

Hen  ot  the  Time  :  A  Dictionary  of  (?oDtemporarlea,  lOth 

ed.,cr8T0  (ItcoUedge)  lS/0 

MetropoUtaiiTabanadePulplt,TOl.xxlT.,8TO  (Pasamore)  7/0 
HIddleton  (0.  R.).  Deacriptlre  CaUlogue  of  the  Btohed 

Work  of  Rembrandt  Tan  Ilhyn,  roy  Sto.  . . ,  (J,  Mnrnty)  81/6 
MoMlv  (H.  M.),  Notei  by  •  Matnnrilst  on  the  Ouaknger, 

Sto  (Macmlllmi}  31/0 

ICttU^  (J.),  Oerman  (3«ms  in  an  BngUah  Betting,  13mo 

(BeUe)  3/a 

Noble (F.), Violet MorUmer.STuIs., or Sra..  (3.Tindey)  81/6 
North  cote  (J.  8.),  Boma  Sottarranea ;  aa  Aooonot  oif  the 

Bcman  Cataoomba,  Sto   (Longmans}  S4/0 

Owen  (E.),  Bducatloa  AoU  Manual,  Uth  ed.,  6to 

(Knight)  12/6 

PfeUIn  (B,>,  Qnartennan'a  Onoe,  and  otter  Poems,  iSmo 

(C.  Kegan  Panl  b  Co.)  S/0 
FhUUppa  (W.  F.  U.),  Book  ot  EngUah  Sleglas,  ISmo 

(S.LOW)  6/0 
Fyne  (C),  PerapectlTefoiB^lnnerB,  12th  ed.,  12mo 

(Lockwood)  2/0 

Buasell  (D.).  Vicar's  (JoTerness,  IJmo  (Maxwell)  2/0 

Bcholefleld  (J.)>  Creek  and  English  TesUmcnt,  ISmo 

(Cambrlilge  Warehoose)  7/6 
Eeicton  (O.),  The  Baseless  Fabric  of  Sotentlflc  Scepticism, 

crSTO    (Smart  &  Allen)  E/0 

Smith  (U.  W.),  Way  to  be  Holy,  82mo   (Longley)  1/6 

BpeddIng(J.),  An  Acoonntot  theLlfe  and  Times  of  Bacon, 

2  TOls.,  cr  8*0  (TrUbner)  21/0 

Stent  (O.  C),  Entombed  Alfre,  and  other  Songs  and 

Ballads  from  the  Chinese,  cr  Svo   (W.  H.  Allen)  9/0 

Sydenfaams  of  Bceohwood  :  or,  the  Two  Etpousalsi,  cr  Sto 

(Blmpkln,  Marshall  &  Co.)  3,'0 

Tcnnysonlana,  enlarged  edition,  l3mo  (Pickering)  6/0 

Thirty  Short  Addreases  for  Family  Proyera  or  Cottage 

Meetings,  by  Fidelio,  cr  Sro  (8.  Low)  S/0 

Voltaire's  Histoire  dn  SUQIb  ^  Lonis  XIV.,  with  N(nea 

bya.Maseon.lSmo   (Cambridge  Waiehoose)  2/6 

W^sh  (J.  H.},  Uoonol  ot  Domestic  Eoonomjr,  new  ed.,  or 

Sto  (Boutledge)  7/6 

Welsee  (J.  A.),  Origin.  Progress,  and  Destiny  of  the 

English  language  and  Literature,  Sto  (TrUbner)  SS/0 

Williams  (C.  W.),  Fuel :  ita  CombnsUon  and  Boonomy, 

ISmo  (Lockwood)  8/0 

VU80n(D.B.>,  law  HdFnetloe  under  the  BiUaof  Sole 

Act,  ISmo  (£aw  Timt$  OfOoe)  S/S 

Woaket  (B.),  On  Deatnen,  CHddlime,  and  Noiae  in  the 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1879. 
No.  354,  New  Series, 


Tn  Gditob  caiamot  undertcJee  to  return,  or 
to  earretpond  wUh  the  writers  of,  r^eeted 
wuauuaripi, 

Tt  i*  pearUeiilarly  requested  that  all  husiiiess 
letters  regarding  the  supply  of  the  paper, 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Fublishbb, 
aa^  not  to  the  EoiTOB. 


LITERATURE. 

I, 'I'n'ji  Iiulia.  An  Artist's  Journals,  illas- 
mteJ  by  namerons  Sketches  taken  at  the 
f-iarta  of  the  principal  Chiefs  in  India. 
J*/  Val.  C.  Prinsep.    (Chapman  &,  Hall.) 

.V :  ft  little  curiosity  was  aronsed  by  the 
..iDoancement,  towards  the  close  of  1876, 
•Xii  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep  had  receiTed  a  com- 
c^sjion  from  the  Indian  GoTernment  to 
:iiint  a  picture  of  the  Delhi  Durbar,  for 
piv^utadon  to  the  Queen.  As  compared 
Willi  Egypt  and  what  is  artificially  known 
1-^  Tbe  East,"  India  remains  an  unexplored 
!ud  for  the  artist.  The  special  difficulties 
»f  tbe  task  were  almrat  overwhelming.  A 
^{  sohject,  containing  some  hundred  6gures, 
.irraoged  with  absolute  regard  to  official  ebi- 
•jBctte,  and  for  the  most  part  dressed  out  in 
yoTgeons  Tobes  and  jewels,  would  be  enongh 
to  deter  eron  the  professional  Court  painter. 
And  Primep  is  very  &r  from  falling 
within  itdft  category.  Bis  enthnsiastio  ap< 
prenalion  for  colour  was  irritated  rather 
than  aihiTed  "by  the  limitatioDB  of  time 
and  space  imposed  upon  him ;  while  his 
lore  of  realistic  truth  and  social  freedom 
rebelled  against  the  requirements  of  Indian 
(iffiaaiisin.  We  fancy  that  he  is  not  alto- 
s^er  satisfied  either  with  his  tour  in  India, 
or  with  the  nltimate  form  that  his  picture 
wlU  take. 

Except  two  slight  studies  of  nautch  girls, 
^hibited  at  last  year's  Academy,  the  public 
have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  see  the  fruits 
■f  this  journey  of  artistie  exploration.  In 
1  Bote  dated  NoTember  1878,  we  merely 
.   Iwn  that  "the  picture  is  progressing;" 

^■gt  if  anyone  is  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
'  ):Iay  this  Tolnme  will  supply  the  answer. 
Vr.  Prinsep  was  detained  iu  India  for  more 
''lan  twelve  months.    Daring  the  whole  of 
Tbftt  period  he  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
b  single  idle  day.    In  order  to  obtain  sit- 
'mgs  he  was  compelled  to  follow  his  subjecta 
'■^m  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other— 
'1  ^w  in  Rajpntana,  dow  in  Cashmere,  now  in 
Myvsra  Few  visitors  can  possess  a  wider  ex- 
perience of  the  couDtry,  or  have  suffered  from 
nrjcc  Tarions  modes  of  travel,  and  surely 
v«e  ever  devoted  himself  so  thoroughly  to 
busineaB  in  hand.    He  did  not  eren  go 
io  CUentta,  or  to  the  historic  sites  of  Cawn- 
jkire  mnd  LooknoWf  for  there  were  no  Rajahs 
be  found  there.    As  a  painter  he  has 
i&borionaly  foIGlled  his  oomnuBsiOD,  and  no 
c-tie  wilt  grudge  him  his  ambition  to  appear 
in  the  new  part  of  an  author.    For  it  must 
i^>t  be  supposed  that  the  350  pages  of  this 
Tilnme  are  mere  "letterpress"  to  explaiu 
tbe  twenty-fonr  woodcuts.    On  the  contrary, 


the  real  value  of  the  boolc  (if  Hr.  Frinadp 
will  allow  na  to  compliment  his  pen  at  the 
expense  of  his  pencil)  lies  in  its  fresh  de- 
scription of  a  strange  hmd.  We  have  lately 
had  innumerable  "  im^nressions "  of  India 
published  both  by  travellers  and  residents, 
from  Mr.  Grant  Duff  downwards  ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  for  simple  realism 
and  absence  of  imperialistic  glamour  these 
"Journals"  have  their  equal.  Mr.  Prinsep 
was  brought  out  to  India  to  bless  the  Delhi 
Durbar,  at  which  tbe  Queen  was  proclaimed 
Kaiser-i-Sind.  While  keeping  clear  of  the 
political  question,  he  plainly  discloses  his 
views  concerning  the  artistic  and  social 
aspects  of  that  historic  scftne.  Words 
&il  to  ezpres<]  his  horror  at  "  the  Place  of 
Assemblage,"  which  is  destined  to  form  the 
background  of  his  own  picture.  It  is  "like 
the  top  of  a  twelfth  cake,"  "  like  a  gigantic 
circus ;  it  "  outdoes  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
hideosity,"  "the  Ossa  of  bad  taste  piled  on  tbe 
Felion  oif  shrieking  colour."  Of  the  Angli- 
cised Rajahs  who  contribute  to  fill  up  bis 
picture  his  unfavourable  opinion  is  expressed 
with  DO  leas  decision.  It  may  readily  be 
assumed  that  no  man  is  9.  hero  to  his  por- 
trait-painter, bat  we  scruple  to  reproduce 
the  epithets  and  stories  here  given  of  "  the 
priucipal  chiefs  in  India."  Indeed,  Mr. 
Prinsep  supplies  his  own  reproof.  With 
his  usual  freedom,  he  reports  tbe  behaviour 
of  British  subalterns  at  the  Viceroy's  levee  : 
how  they  made  loud  remarks  about  the 
Rajahs  present,  expressive  of  a  desire  to 
cut  off  their  ears  to  get  their  jewels,  &c., 
"quite  forgetting  that  many  of  the  Rajahs 
understand  Bugltsh."  Has  Mr.  Prinsep 
sufficiently  remembered  that  many  of  the 
Rajahs  may  possibly  read  his  own  pages  ? 
If  they  do  read  them,  they  will  find  greater 
difficulty  than  ever  in  distinguishing  his 
status  from  that  of  a  "travelling  photo- 
grapher." The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Mr.  Prinsep's  natural  tendency  to  plain- 
speaking  was  confirmed  by  the  example  of 
an  American  companion,  who  is  always  say- 
ing good  things.  He  begins  by  stigmatising 
the  outward-bound  steamer  as  "the  slowest 
place  on  God's  footstool,"  and  effectually 
wins  the  artist's  sympathy  by  remarking 
that  "Rajaba  hare  no  more  sense  of  the 
value  of  time  than  a  sitting  hen.*' 

Bat  apart  from  such  eccentricities  of  taste, 
or,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  them.  Imperial 
Jn^ia  affords  the  precise  tonic  required  by 
those  who  are  never  weary  of  glorifying  our 
Empire  in  the  East.  Exceptionally  qnalified 
by  his  hereditary  sympathies,  his  profes- 
sional training,  and  his  semi-official  position, 
Mr.  Prinsep  has  put  on  record  the  impres- 
sions produced  on  an  impartial  mind.  The 
stately  grandeur  of  Indian  architecture 
whether  in  the  crowded  cities  of  the  Ganges 
Yalley  or  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Riyputana ; 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  native  ornamenta- 
tion both  in  design  and  colour ;  the  statu- 
esque proportions  of  the  draped  or  nndraped 
Hindu  figure ;  the  -  ravishing  scenery  of 
Cashmere — all  alike  elioit  bis  eathosiastic 
admiration.  The  Einglish  in.  India^  as  a 
clws,  he  did  not  find  attractive,  and 
he  says  very  littJe  about  them.  But  the 
vials  of  his  indignation  are  poQred  out 
upon  the  prevalent  miscegenation  between 
native  ana  English,  whether  in  art  or  in 


habits  of  life.  The  carpets  prodaced  in  oar 
jails,  the  art  school  at  Jeypore,  and,  above 
all,  the  restorations  at  Delhi  and  A^n, 
&U  under  the  same  strenuous  oondemnation. 
These  criticisms  of  a  painter  are  the  more 
valuable  as  translating  into  a  new  sphere 
the  complaints  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  whole  tone  of  our  Indian  ad- 
ministration. We  educate  the  Hindus  in 
English  literature  and  modem  scienoe,  we 
impose  upon  them  the  ripe  products  of  West- 
ern civilisation  ;  and  we  find  that,  so  far  as 
we  have  achieved  anything  at  all,  we  have 
only  spoilt  the  indigenous  type  by  taming 
a  good  native  into  a  bad  '■  baboo."  And 
then  we  attribute  it  to  the  original  depravity 
of  the  Eastern  oharaoter  that  our  virtues  are 
selected  for  dislike  and  our  vices  for  imitation. 
Mr.  Prinsep  teaches  that  we  must  first  re- . 
cognise  the  good  that  exists,  before  we  can 
hope  to  make  it  better.  It  is  cmly  through 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  t^  Eastern 
mind  that  we  can  ever  foond  oar  Empire  on 
anght  but  fear. 

The  majority  of  the  illustrations  are  por- 
traits, chosen  rather  out  of  respect  for  the 
rank  of  their  subjects  than  fi-om  their  inherent 
merit.  As  a  frontispiece  is  given  the  Bana 
of  Oodeypore,  who  in  antiquity  of  descent  and 
purity  of  blood  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the 
premier  prince  of  our  common  Aryan  stock. 
His  complexion,  however,  happens  to  be 
darker  than  it  should  be.  Of  the  oUiers 
none  will  be  found  more  attractive  than  the . 
nantch  girl  of  Cashmere,  and  the  adoptive 
mother  of  the  young  Guicowar  of  Bwoda. 
Before  now  photographero  have  taken  ex- 
cellent likenesses,  which  are  capable  of  being: 
reproduced  in  wood-outs  *,  bat  we  must  look 
to  Mr.  Prinsep's  finished  canvas  to  give  ns 
the  first  representation  in  oils  of  the  rich- 
ness in  colour  and  texture  of  an  Indian 
Durbar.  Jas.  S.  Corros. 


PatchworJc.    By  Frederic  Locker.  (Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.) 

Mr.  XiOCKEB's  book  begins  with  an  extract 
from  Isaac  Barrow  against  want  of  earnest- 
ness ;  it  ends  with  an  aphorism  of  his  own, 
that  "if  yon  wish  to  judge  of  &  man's 
character  and  natore,  you  have  only  tt>  find 
out  what  he  thinks  laughable."  By  the  first 
tbe  serious  people  are  conciliated ;  by  the 
last  the  critics  are  silenced — for  one  who 
pronounced  the  book  not  laughable  would  ~ 
run  a  risk  that  none  would  willingly  en- 
counter. Not  that  there  was  nmch  necessity 
for  the  malicious  little  warning,  for  it  woold 
be  a  very  exceptional  taste  indeed  that  donld 
not  find  something  to  gratify  it  in  Patckujorl: 
"  My  detached  pieces  were  brought  together 
with  no  idea  of  pleasing  anybody  bat  my- 
self," says  Mr.  Locker ;  and  the  chance  is  ' 
therefore  considerable  that  they  will  please  ^ 
other  people.  The  only  faalt  that  we  our-  ■ 
selves  have  to  find  with  the  -  book  is  tiift<f^,a  ' 
few  of  the  stories  are  of  rather  too  veheitibl^ 
antiqui^ ;  such  as  the  puzzle  of  Ei^mfintdas 
the  Cretan,  and  two  litue' jokss  (pp..  88  Aid 
141),  which  after  a  brier  retirement  ffrofii 
the  world  tamed  np  again  the  cttber  day  in 
PuncK  '  ' 

The  "patches"  of  which  Mr.  Locket'.^ 
motley  is  composed  are  in  part  sho^t  poemn, 
or  prose  stories,  or  miniature  essays'of  llis 
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own ;  parUy  eztnots  from  otber  vriters  ia 
prase  or  Terse,  from  Prior  to  Mnngo  Park, 
uom  Eleble  to  Lewis  Carroll ;  partlj  mere 
joktw  oat  from  the  newspapers^  or  picked  np 
"from  the  man  in  the  Turkish  baUi."  The 
merit  of  SQoh  motlej  depends  entirely  on 
the  maker,  and  all  that  it  is  safe  to  aay  is 
that  if  Hr.  Locker  cannot  make  it  nobody 
can.  Some  of  the  little  stories  and  essays 
are  models  of  short  and  clear-cut  compo- 
sition— e.g.,  the  three  pages  on  Hymns  con- 
tain as  mach  thought  as  an  average  Quar- 
terly article.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
old  prints,  and  who  have  snfiered  from  the 
hnmoor  of  c(^lectorB,  will  appreciate  "  Mr. 
Doo,"  a  type  of  man  that  well  desorred  the 
immortality  of  sfaame  with  which  Mr, 
Looker  has  orowued  him.  For  the  small 
jeats»  riddles,  Sso.,  the  reader  most  be  re- 
fbrred  to  the  work  itself;  it  wonld  be  in- 
Tidions  to  make  a  selection  for  him,  thoagh 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one,  the 
motto  for  a  paper-knife — "Avia  Fieridnra 
peragro  loca,  nallinB  ante  Trita  solo." 

Mr.  Locker  is  known  to  possess  treasures 
of  many  kinds — of  prints,  of  drawings, 
.and,  as  this  book  shows,  of  autographs. 
Some  of  his  qnotations  from  unpuDlisfaed 
■letters  or  from  the  first  drafts  of  poems  are 
very  interesting.  Such  is  a  letter  of  Swift 
to  Sir  William  Temple,  humbly  asking  for 
"a  certi6oata  from  Yonr  Honor  of  my  Con- 
■dad  in  your  Family,"  without  whioh  the 
Arohbishop  of  Dnblin  wonld  not  ordain 
him.  Such,  too,  is  a  MS.  note  of  Pope's 
on  the  back  of  another  short  letter  of  the 
Dean's : — "  A  King — a  soareorow  of  straw, 
yet  proteota  yomr  oom."  Saoh,  too,  is  the 
following : — 

"I  have  the  original  MS.  of  Wordsworth's 
7^  BrotAert.    At  line  08  of  the  first  edition 
(1800)  the  following  pBssage  occurs : — 
'  Bj  this  the  PriMt,  who  down  the  field  had  come 
UoiwD  bj  LMnaid,  at  the  duucbyird  gate 
Stopped  short,  and  thence  u  leinire,  limb  b;  limb 
Ha  Hana'd  him  with  a  gay  eomidaoaiu^.' 
In  my  MS.  it  runs  •■  follows : — 
'  ^  thia  Uia  Fkieat,  who  down  the  field  had  come 
^aeaa  bj  Leoaaid,  at  tha  chniehTard  gate 
Stomed  Hunt,  and  prying  thiongh  his  natnial  vjm 
As  umogh  two  opam*gIuBai,  limb  liy  linib,*  Jto." 

'  The  world  will  agree  with  Mr.  Locker's  com- 
ment "W.  W.'s  seoond  thoughts  were 
best"  T.  EC  Waed. 


M6nu>ire$  ei  Uttm  de  Fnm^-Joaehim  de 
Piamt  Oardmal  de  Bemi$,  Par  FrM^ric 
Masson.  In  Two  Volnmes.  (Paris : 
Plon.) 

'  Thkri  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  volumes 
we  have  an  important  contribution  to  the 
histozy  of  Franoe  in  the  eighteenth  oantury. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis  are 
.a  oountor-statement  and  a  sort  of  nnoon- 
aoions  reply  to  Frederick  the  Great's  history 
of  the  Seven  Tears'  War.  Both  writers  are 
.able  adrooates,  each  pleading  for  his  own 
oanse.  Bat  hitherto  only  one  side  has  been 
heard,  and,  whatever  dadaetioiis  maj  need 
to  be  made  from  the  Tsraoity  or  oandonr  oE 
this  representative  of  the  other  side  who 
now  appears  so  late  in  the  field,  history  has 
only  to  gain  by  the  comparison  of  their 
mutual  oonbadictioDB  ana  discrepancies. 
Frederick's  aooount  of  the  matter,  the  work 
of  a  onuunmate  soldier  and  statesman, 


who  was  also  an  aUe  man  of  btters,  has 
had  the  extraordinary  good-fortune  of  not 
only  satisfying  his  own  countrymen,  but  of 
being  e^erly  accepted  by  the  French  whom 
he  vanquished.  Just  as  after  the  victory  of 
BoBsbach  he  was  praised  in  Paris  while 
Soubise,  the  French  general,  was  lampooned, 
so  Frederick's  narrative  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  dislocated  the  previous  system 
of  alliances,  and,  to  use  Mr.  Carlyle'a  ex- 
pression, 'Humbled  the  wholly  astonished 
ISnropean  Diplomacies  heels-over-head,"  has 
been  received  with  favour  by  the  people 
on  whose  Government  it  reflected  most 
severely.  The  faot  is  that  Louis  XY. 
and  his  Pompadour  had  become,  and  even 
still  remain,  so  jnstly  odious  to  the 
French  that  any  stone,  wherever  it  came 
from,  was  good  enough  to  throw  at  them. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  likely  to 
lead  to  an  impartial  consideration  of  these 
new  documents,  that  they  do  not  tend  in 
any  degree  to  a  rehabilitation  of  Lonis  XY. 
or  his  too-famous  Marquise.  The  Cardinal 
de  Bemis's  main,  almost  sole,  object  is  to 
defend  himself.  These  Memoirs,  written  in 
exile  after  his  disgrace,  when  he  felt  that 
whatever  debt  he  had  once  owed  to  Hdme. 
de  Pompadour  had  been  more  than  extin- 
guished by  her  subsequent  conduct,  are 
animated  by  a  tone  rather  hostile  than 
friendly  tovrards  ber.  With  regard  to  the 
kiug,  he  nses  abundant  lip-homufe,  bnt  he 
hardly  mentions  a  mronmstance  that  is  not 
to  his'diseredit.  On  the  whole,  therefbre, 
the  traditional  key  in  which  this  part  of 
French  history  is  osnally  written  need  not 
undergo  much  modulation,  There  will  be,  in- 
deed, one  new  note  introdaced  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  welcome :  it  is  that  Prussian  policy  ia 
supposed  to  be  convicted  again  of  astuteness 
and  long-headed  duplicity  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  some  suppose  that  it  has  more 
recently  been  in  the  nineteenth.  Bismarck 
and  the  war  of  1870  are  already  beginning 
to  cast  new  light  on  Frederick  and  ttie  war 
of  1?56. 

In  the  short  compass  of  an  article  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  varied  and  interasting  contents  of  these 
volnmes.  Besides  the  Memoirs  of  de  Bernis, 
they  contain  in  the  appeudioeB  a  number  of 
official  doouments  aim  pAp^  extracted  from 
the  French  arduves.  These,  as  well  as  the 
Memoirs,  are  now  in  the  greater  part  pab- 
lished  for  the  first  time.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  we  have  now  in  their  complete 
form  the  series  of  letters  which  Bernis  wrote 
to  the  king,  Mdme.  de  Pompadour,  and  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  daring  his  political  career, 
of  which  fragments  luid  appeared  as  &r 
back  as  the  year  1825,  and  had  supplied 
Sunte-Beuve  with  materials  for  his  charming 
catueriea  on  the  Cardinal  (Oauteriee  du 
Jjundif  vol.  viii.).  There  is,  in  fact,  here 
sufficient  material  to  supply  serious  students 
of  lu6t<^  witii  abundant  oocnpation  for  some 
time.  Th»  due  estimation  of  the  valae  of 
these  documents,  tiie  xesidanm  o£  bard 
bnstworthy  faot  which  &ey  may  be  proved 
to  contain  after  mature  critioiam — these  are 
points  which  must  be  reserved  for  the  leisure 
of  competent  enquirers.  I  can  only  call 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  topics  of 
interest  presented  by  the  volumes  on  a  first 
and  simple  inspection. 


By  fifir  tiie  most  important  feature  in  th< 
Memoirs,  sa  already  hinted,  is  tiie  light  they 
throw  on  the  origin  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
The  traditional  story — we  may  almost  say 
legend — on  that  subject  is  only  too  well 
known,  that  the  war  arose  from  Mdme.  de 
Pompadour's  resolve  "to  take  revenge  for 
an  epigram."  In  erudite  histories  like  that  of 
Henri  Martin,  in  school  manuals  publlsbied 
by  the  Government,  this  is  the  common  view 
still  prevalent  even  in  France.    Mr.  Carly-le, 
who  adopted  it  with  entire  faith  in  his  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,  had  evidently 
grown  more  cautious  in  his  graver  History 
of  Frederick  the  Great.    He  saw  that  more 
potent  forces  were  at  work  at  this  jnnctmre 
than  the  "  caprice  of  a  courtesui."  Still 
he  estimates  Iwr  influence  as  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  problem,  as  with  the  documents 
that  he  had  before  him  he  could  not  fail  to  d  o. 
Serious  history  has  no  prejudices,  and  must 
not  hesitate  to  absolre  even  a  Pompadoar  if 
truth  demands  it.    It  is,  after  all,  pleasaut 
to  be  relieved  from  even  a  provisional  accept- 
ance of  the  shallow  maxim  that  "  great  events 
from  trivial  causes  spring."    When  the 
causes  of  great  events  appear  to  be  trivial 
we  are  justified  in  surmising  that  it  iaoor 
imperfect  scrutiny  rather  than  their  inade- 
quacy which  leads  to  such  a  conclusion.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  the 
courtiers  attribated  the  tronbles  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  white  others 
more  profoundly  regarded  Marie  Antoinette's 
n^lect  of  etiquette  as  the  real  source  of  the 
mischief.   The  moral  to  be  inferred  is  not 
less  weighty  because  the  example  is  grotesque 
to  absurdity. 

These  Memoirs,  at  any  rate,  show  that  the 
Seven  Years'  War  arose  from  something  far 
deeper  than  the  caprice  of  a  pretty  woman 
with  whom  a  luxurious  king  was  in  love.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  Looia  XV.'a 
passion  for  the  Pompadour  had  ceased  some 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  bat 
that  is  a  mere  detail.  The  question  to  which 
history  has  hitherto  given  only  a  stammering 
and  dubu}us  answer  is  this  :  how  to  account 
for  the  sudden  dissolution  of  alliances  in 
which  the  European  States  had  persevered 
for  more  than  a  century,  France  and 
PniBsia  becoming  fierce  enemies  after 
being  stoonch  alhes,  England  and  Austria 
executing  a  similar  evolntiou,  or,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  puts  it  in  his  humoristic  way : 
Nothing  less,  in  short,  than  the  explosion 
or  topsy-tur vying  of  the  old  Diplomatic- 
Political  Scheme  of  Europe.  Old  dance  of 
the  constellations  flung  heels-over-head  on 
the  sudden  ;  and  much  pirouetting,  jigging, 
and  setting,  before  they  could  change  part- 
ners, and  continue  their  august  dance  again 
whether  in  War  or  in  Peace."  It  is  pre- 
cisely on  this  "  pirouetting,  jigging,  and 
setting,"  about  the  inner  details  of  which 
the  world  has  hitherto  been  much  in  tiie  dsrk, 
that  the  present  Memoirs  throw  so  much  new 
and  welcome  light.  It  tarns  out  that  gossip 
has,  as  usual,  misrepresented  histcmoal  fiu^ : 
that  the  new  alliances  were  made  becaose 
they  suited  those  who  made  them ;  that 
George  II.,  who  not  long  before  had  pro. 
nounced  his  nephew  the  King  of  Prussia 
worthy  of  being  sent  to  the  galleys,  swiftly 
made  a  treaty  with  bim  when  th^  war  with 
Franoe  j^awd  Hanover  in  danger ;  that 
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Anstria  and  France  easily  forgot  old  enmi* 
ties  when  by  tlieir  nnioa  tbey  conid  the 
better  oonircHit  recent  Smb.  The  promptness 
with  which  the  new  bargains  were  struck  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  they  were  made 
cnder  the   pressure  of  visible  necessity : 
the  Treaty  of  Westminster  (January  16, 
1  "56),   negotiated  between  Pmssia  and 
En^and,  with  "  nncommonly  rapid  surgery 
of  any  little  difficulties  and  discrepancies  ; " 
the  TreaXy  of  Versailles,  not  so  rapid,  yet 
still  speedy,  considering  the  impediments  in 
the  way  (May  1,  1756).    Some— one  may 
hope,  not  many — will  find  with  regret  that 
the  BcandaloQs  infiuence  of  the  Fompadonr 
in  these  transactions  ranishes  on  nearer  in- 
spection.    Kaanitz,  Maria  Theresa,  and 
Frederick  were  the  really  responsible  parties, 
and  the  seizure  of  Silesia  was  the  original 
cause  oiail  the  troable.   Ko  attempt  can  be 
made  in  these  columns  to  set  forth  even  in 
oatfine  the  new  points  of  view  suggested  in 
these  Memoirs  on  one  of  the  greatest  crises 
(tf  Boxopean  history.    It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  they  render  incomplete  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  the  origin 
of  the  Seren  Years'  War. 

After  the  great  questions  of  diplomacy, 
the  most  interesting  topic  in  these  volumes 
is  the  revelation  they  afford  of  the  utter 
anucfay  and  imbecility  of  the  inner  counsels 
rif  the  French  Government ;  and  here  those 
vbo  may  have  regretted  that  Mdme.  de 
Fompadonr  should  escape  virtuous  indigna- 
tion as  a  canse  of  the  war  will  find  ample 
omsoiatioii.  If  she  did  not  originate  the  war, 
she  certainly  practically  directed  it — wiHk 
what  reeolts  we  know.  It  is  time,  as  M. 
Masaoa  says  in  his  intelligent  Introduction 
to  these  volames,  for  history  to  see  things  as 
they  re&Uy  were,  and  to  condescend  to  take 
an  interest  in  Mdme.  de  Pompadour,  not 
only  on  account  of  her  dresses  and  furbelows, 
hot  on  account  of  the  real  position  she  for 
years  occnpied— that  of  First  Minister. 

*■  WiuMver  displeases  her,  whoever  thwarts  her, 
whoever  opposes  any  one  of  her  projects,  is  ruined ; 
ud  wiUuKit  oare  m  public  opinion,  without  cou- 
Ibr  the  w^are  of  Franca,  she  piiahes  without 
rest  the  fifftnnes  of  her  friends." 

Thus  the  only  two  able  Ministers  whom 
France  possessed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
— Macbanlt  and  d'Argenson — were  driven 
from  office  because  they  displeased  the  Sul- 
tana. The  only  capable  general.  Marshal 
d*Estr(Ses,  was  derived  of  his  command  even 
on  the  morrow  of  his  considerable  victory  of 
^stenbeck  because  he  had  offended  the 
favonrite.  On  the  other  baud,  to  the  feather- 
head  Sonbise  armies  were  entrusted  which 
he  coold  only  lead  to  be  massacred  by  the 
rtdonbtable  Frederick.  But  the  Marquise  had 
set  her  heart  on  making  the  fortune  of  her 
"  -her  Sfyahise"  and  saw  even  in  the  over- 
whelming disaster  of  Rossbach  only  a  vex- 
ations hindrance  to  his  promotion  to  the 
fTudc  of  Marshal  of  France.  After  all,  in- 
competent generals  hare  been  appointed  by 
Governments  which  would  have  blushed  to 
he  compared  to  the  Pompadour.  We  may 
remember  the  second  Ijord  Chatham  and 
the  Duke  of  Tork,  nominees  of  a  virtuous 
(teorge  III. 

As  a  picture  of  political  decrepitude  and 
Gorcmmental  paralysis  these  volumes  are 


equal  to  anything  that  we  read  in  the  histoiy 
of  Spain.  Each  Minister  thought  only  of  his 
own  department  and  worked  it^  not  only 
without  consulting  his  colleaffues,  but  with 
hardly  disguised  hostility  to  them,  and  with 
utter  indifference  to  the  result  on  the  national 
well<being.  The  Minister  of  War  and  the 
Minister  of  Marine  thwarted  each  other 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  and  drew 
upon  the  treasury  for  their  respective 
services  without  a  thought  of  the  condition 
of  the  finances.  To  get  a  colleague  into 
difficulties  seems  to  have  been  the  one  per- 
manent motive  with  these  officials.  To  ruin 
the  credit  of  a  rival  by  frustrating  bi.<t  plans 
was  the  sweetest  pleasure  known  to  them. 
The  remotest  concern  for  the  public  weal 
never  crossed  their  minds.  Bernis  forms  an 
honourable  exception  in  the  midst  of  this 
political  profligacy,  and  he  was  bated  in  pro- 
portion. His  &voar  with  the  king  and  Mdme. 
de  Pompadour  made  him  detested  by  the 
other  Secretaries  of  State,  and  be  gravely 
assures  us  that  he  had  to  beware  of  being 
poisoned.  This  is  barely  credible.  Bat  it 
is  quite  certain  that  months  and  years 
after  he  had  been  the  king's  most  trusted 
and  confidential  agent,  after  he,  and  he 
alone,  had  negotiated  with  the  Austrian 
Court  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  titular 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afihirs  put  every  ob- 
stacle in  his  way,  even  to  tiie  extent  of 
stultifying  the  national  policy  in  conse- 
quence. 

" I  had  been  chosen,"  he  sajs,  "to  be  the 
architect  of  a  great  work,  but  1  was  never  master 
of  its  direction.  Will  it  be  believed  that  during 
the  two  years  of  our  Degotiations  with  the  Oourt 
of  Vienna,  M.  Kouillfi,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  never  would  inform  me  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  Courts  of  Germany  and  the  North ; 
that  he  limited  my  inatractiona  to  the  letters 
which  came  from  Madrid,  under  the  pretext  that 
I  was  only  Ambassador  to  Spain  P  "  [Beraie  had 
been  nominated  to  this  pout,  hut  be  never  tilled  it.] 
"  Not  only  did  he  refuse  me  the  knowledge  which 
was  necessary  to  negotiate  successfully  with  M. 
de  Staremhei^gf,  the  Austrian  envoy,  hut  he  often 
gave  inBtractions  to  the  King's  Ministeni  in  Ger- 
many quite  oontrary  to  the  lan^ruage  he  was 
holding  with  the  Minister  of  the  Empress,  which 
circuniBtauee  excited  continued  cnmpluut  and 
distrust  in  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  King  was 
informed  of  this  strange  conduct  so  prejudicial  to 
his  interests ;  and  he  deplored  it.  But  M.  de 
KouillS  was  old  and  iuBrm ;  the  King  knew  his 
jeatouey  and  weakness,  and  by  an  excess  of  kind- 
ness he  would  not  mortify  him  by  an  order  to 
give  me  free  aticess  to  the  Foreign  Office  "  (vol.  i., 
p.  246). 

While  the  Government  was  a  prey  to  such 
scandalous  anarchy  and  disorder,  French 
society  was  in  a  turmoil  in  consequence  of 
the  dispntes  between  the  clergy  and  the 
Parliaments.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
wonder  at  and  deplore  the  hard  measure 
which  the  ecclesiastics  met  with  at  the  bands 
of  the  Bevolutionists  should  make  sure  that 
they  have  duly  appreciated  the  provocation 
which  civil  society  in  France  had  received 
previously  from  the  priesthood.  Bernis, 
Archbishop  and  Cardinal  as  ho  was,  visits 
with  reserved  but  severe  blame  the  wanton 
turbulence  of  the  narrow-minded  Chriatophe 
de  Beaumont,  who  with  his  hQUU  de  con- 
fession filled  the  nation  with  anger.  The 
scenes  oi  that  irritating  struggle  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual   powers  rise 


before  us  afresh  ib  these  pages  with  thdt 
liveliness  peculiar  to  contemporary  recorJ. 
In  no  part  of  the  work  do  we  get  a  better 
impression  of  Bernis  as  a  man  of  shrend 
sense  and  genuine  political  quality. 

These  memoirs,  it  should  be  added,  difftr 
in  many  ways  from  the  classic  type  of  that 
species  of  composition  in  which  French 
literature  is  so  superbly  rich.  They  are  not 
leisurely  pictures  of  men,  manners,  and  events 
drawn  from  a  memory  full  fraught,  in  which 
the  zest  and  skill  of  the  draughtsman  were 
their  own  rewards.  Tried  by  such  a  standard 
tbey  are  not  only  inferior  to  the  incompar- 
able Memoirs  of  St.-Simon,  but  to  scores  of 
others,  whether  by  men  or  women,  in  which 
all  the  subtle  graces  of  French  prose 
adequately  reader  every  nuance  and  fine 
discrimination  of  thought.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  lack  the  monotonous  bat  persua- 
sive iteration  of  the  pure  diarists,  such  as 
Dangeau,  Barbier,  d'Argenson,  and  others. 
They  are  pohtical  Memoirs  written  by  a  man 
who  felt  that  his  official  career  had  been 
misrepresented,  and  that  he  had  a  good  vin- 
dication to  oS<ex.  There  is  consequently 
present  a  contentious  and  somewhat  injured 
tone,  which  is  not  always  pleasing.  The 
style  also  baa  no  distinotion  or  individuality 
of  any  kind.  But,  in  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, the  book  is  secure  of  a  place  far  from 
the  lowest  in  every  good  historical  library. 

Jas.  Cotter  Mobisob^ 


An  Eirenicon  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  :  Vro- 
posal  for  Catholic  Communion. ,  By  a 
Minister  of  the  Ghorch  of  England. 
Edited  by  H.  IT.  Oxenham,  M.A.  (Riv- 
ingtons.) 

The  histcnical  interest  of  this  volume  ia 
considerable :  its  theological  interest  is 
small,  except  for  those  very  few  persona 
who  hold  the  peculiar  view  as  to  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Roman  and  other 
Churches,  that  she  is  absolutely  right,  but 
that  they  are  not  as  absolutely  wrong  as  she 
tells  them  they  are.  The  Catholicising  tend- 
ency of  English  theology  under  the  Stuarta. 
was  so  largely  combined  with  a  political 
element,  and  carried  with  it  so  littJe  relax- 
ation of  the  traditional  hostility  to  Borne, 
that  it  is  a  fact  worth  calling  attention  to- 
that  in  the  year  ir04  a  ministOT  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  have  written  and 
published,  even  anonymouslyt  a  plea  for  re- 
union witji  Borne,  or  in  fact  virtually  for 
capitulation  to  Bome:  the  more  so,  as  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  non-juror,  and 
on  the  whole  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
personally  dissatisfied  with  his  position  in 
the  Church  of  England,  or  disloyal  to  her 
formularies.  It  is  true  that  a  contemporary 
asserted  that  the  author  had  joined  the 
Church  of  Bome  before  the  book  was 
written,  and  there  are  one  or  two  passages 
which  might  make  it  credible ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  internal  evidence  of  his  good  faith 
preponderates,  aud  Mr.  Oxenham  suggests 
that  the  charge  arose  from  a  confusiou 
between  Joshua  Bassett,  who  became  a 
Roman  CaUiolio  in  1687,  and  William 
Bassett,  who  wrote  in  1689  in  favour  of 
"  <»>mprehension "  of  Dissenters,  but  who 
also,  he  thinks,  may  well  have  been  the 
author  of  the  present  work. 
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Bat  thoneh  the  fact  is  important  that  saoh 
a  book  could  be  written,  its  importance  mnBt 
not  be  oTerwstated.  It  is  not  evidence  that 
public  omnion  under  Anne  was  not  tho- 
roughly ProtoBtant:  it  is  eridence  that  a 
well-r^hd  theologian,  and  for  anght  that 
appears  an  honest  man,  was  capable  of  linng 
throagli  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  William 
lit.  withoat  understanding  public  opinion. 
James  II.  had  proved  conclusively  that  the 
English  nation  was  Protestant  to  the  back- 
bone ;  he  had  made  it  even  more  Protestant 
than  he  found  it,  by  the  unfavourable  speci- 
men of  Catholiciam  he  gave  them.  If  James 
had  been  a  jnst  ruler  and  a  popular  man, 
tiio  fact  wotud  have  altered  the  course  of 
English  history;  but  the  alteration  would 
have  been  one  rather  of  degrees  of  rapidity 
than  of  direction.  He  would  have  saved 
the  power  of  the  Crown  from  the  shock  of 
the  Berolution,  and  he  would  in  like  manner 
have  saved  the  OathoUoising  party  in  the 
national  Church  from  the  non-juring  seces- 
sion :  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have 
brought  even  the  Episcopate  to  submit  to 
Rome,  and  certainly  he  could  no  more  have 
brought  the  nation  to  consent  to  such  sub- 
mission than  he  could  have  revived  the  policy 
of  Strafford.  Yet  this  author  thinks  that 
reunion,  even  with  the  English  Dissenters,  is 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  reproducing  Bishop 
Parker  of  Oxford's  ai^punents  that  the  doc- 
inne  of  tnmsubstantiation  is  tolerable,  and 
by  proposing  that  the  English  bishops  shall 
submit  to  a  conditional  reordination. 

The  Editor's  own  contribution  to  ihe 
Tolume  is  a  Preface  of  95  pages,  not  exactly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  we  original  author, 
hat  from  one  hardly  less  dearly  condemned 
1>y  history,  Ojpinions  will  m&r  -whether 
the  dootnnal  difforenoes  which  caused  the 
national  Churches  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt  to 
break  off  from  the  unity  of  Christendom 
might  not  have  been  allayed  by  mutual  ex- 
'plfuiations,  instead  of  being  rendered  per- 
manent by  conciliar  decrees  and  anathemas. 
But,  right  or  wrong,  the  latter  is  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Church :  the  Council 
of  Trent,  in  making  compromise  imporaible 
with  the  natiomd  Churches  of  Teutonic 
Europe,  did  no  worse  than  the  Councils  of 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  and  their  successors, 
had  done  before  them.  And  it  is  a  hard 
thesis  to  sustain  logically,  though  a  very 
attractive  one  ethioalty,  *'  We  all  oaght  to 
be  CathoHos,  hut  to  m  the  very  reverse  of 
-jvhat  all  Catholics  have  done." 

William  Henbt  Bimcoz. 


JB^om  and  Bora :  a  Norte  Legend.  By  B. 
Montgomerie  Banking.  (Bemiagtou  & 
Co.) 

The  pathetic  legend  of  Bjom  and  Bera, 
which  has  in  it  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
story  of  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  has  been 
skilfully  told  by  Mr.  Afontgomerie  Banking. 
There  is  freedom  in  the  verse  and  strength 
in  tho  language  in  which  it  is  told;  the 
poem  seldom  halts,  and  deepens  in  fervour 
and  pathos  as  the  tragedy  is  revealed. 
For  the  resemblance  to  "  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  "  is  chiefly  that  of  the  possibility 
of  the  humui  being  discovering  human 
qualities  in  the  bear  on  whom  a  witdi  has 
laid  her  spell,  and,  by  daring  to  love  them, 


meeting  with  a  htunan  reward.  The  story 
as  a  whole  is  a  much  sadder  and  a  much 
wider  one  than  the  joyous  &iry-tale,  and  is 
fitl;^  told  on  a  Uast  of  cold  north  wind, 
amid  the  roar  of  iay  seas,  and  the  dadi  of 
swords. 

The  soene  opens  in  the  Court  of  King 
Hring — ■ 

"  la  ScamneM  by  the  irocU)er&  Sea, 
Id  SoamneM  of  ths  imndt ; 
When  itnams  in  BDinrav  jojooslj 

Leap  to  the  gtu&mer  Qoraa, 
Where  winter  U  both  chill  and  long. 
And  tnnds  the  Btreaou  in  fatten  atrong." 

The  "worthy  king,"  who  is  described  as 
lusty-Btrong,"  though  "  the  years  had  made 
him  stall  and  sage,"  had  early  lost  his  wife, 
the  Lady  Drifa,  and  had  one  son,  Bjom,  who 
was  his  pride.  But  the  king's  heir  must 
prove  his  manhood,  and  therefore  Bjom  was 
sent  forth  to  exile  that  he  might  bring  back 
token  of  his  knightly  power.  So  the  gilded 
dragons  were  manned, 

"  And  the  stoat  pine  oan  with  their  dtopidag  ehtmaa 
Kept  ap  the  baat  of  the  rowert'  rhymes : 
The  red  sails  gleamed  ia  the  setting  snn, 
Grew  brown,  and  fiuled  to  dusk  and  dnn." 

And  thus  the  fikther  and  son  were  parted,  and 
year  by  year  the  Court  grew  weary  waiting 
for  Bjom's  return,  till  the  stout  earls  of 
Scamness,  who  did  not  love  inaction,  and 
felt  that  the  king's  strong  hand  was  losing 
its  power,  persuaded  him  to  marry  again, 
that  the  beauty  o{  a  new  wife  "  might  woo 
him  to  winning  of  honour  and  f^e." 

Then  the  dragons  were  manned  once  more, 
and  the  brave  lords  were  sent  out  on  a  quest 
to  bring  home  the  beautiful  wife  who  should 
renew  tiie  yonth  of  their  king.  The  descrip- 
tiou  of  the  magic  garden  in  which  they  find 
the  witch  Snow-white  and  her  dangerous 
moth«>  is  extremely  musical,  and  the  passion 
of  the  witch  maiden  is  powerfully  repre- 
sented. At  last  Bjom  returns  and  is 
loved  of  Snow-white,  his  father's  young 
wife,  though  his  own  heart  is  given  to  the 
beautiful  Bera,  one  of  the  ladies  of  his 
father's  Court  Snow-white,  through  the 
maffio  arts  of  her  widbd  mother,  when  she 
6ndB  every  appeal  to  him  in  vain,  lays  a  spell 
upon  him  by  which  he  is  obliged  all  day  to 
roam  the  woods  as  a  bear,  though  allowed 
at  night  to  resume  his  natural  shape ;  the 
cnrae  farther  extends  to  his  child,  or  chil- 
dren should  he  be  the  father  of  twins.  Bjom 
is  thus  lost  to  his  father,  to  the  Court, 
and  to  Bera;  but  Bera  remains  faithftil  to 
his  memory ;  and  it  chances  on  a  certain 
Iftdfiummer's  Eve  that  as  she  wanders  in 
the  woods  she  hears  stealthy  footsteps  com- 
ing near  her,  and  a  bear  of  "  wonder  size  " 
crouches  beside  hw. 

*'  In  tbM  lone  place  no  aid  yn»  nigh. 

Whilst  nearer  stiU  did  creep 
The  brown  bear,  till  in  seemins'  ease 
He  laid  his  roogh  head  on  her  ueea, 

And  gazed  up  in  her  face. 
Whilst  Bera's  dread  grew  all  surprise- 
There  was  such  jeaming  in  those  ejea 

That  aaamed  to  ana  me  gnoe ; 
They  were  not  th«  tjva  of  a  forest  bear, 
But  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  grief  and  care ; 
And  they  stedfast  gazed  on  the  shrinking  maiden, 

And  troubled  her  gentle  heart." 

Perhaps  ^e  most  charming  part  of  the 
poem  is  that  which  tells  of  the  femstfdl  way 
in  which  Bera  gives  herself  up  to  the 
guidance  of  the  wild  brown  bear.  With 


one  white  hand  dropped  wearily  on  the 
shaggy  head,  she  passes  through  the  woodi 
by  his  side  until  the  hour  arrires  wben 
we  spell  is  removed,  and  Bjom  kneela 
at  her  flaet  After  this  they  part  no 
more  till  death,  but  live  in  the  bear's  den 
rejoicing  in  the  hours  when  Bjom  is  free, 
and  pwfeotly  hap;^  in  each  other.  Bat 
Snow-white  sera  tiwir  happiness  reflected  in 
a  magic  pool,  and  ni^ea  faer  aged  husband 
for  love  of  her  to  kill  the  man-bear.  There 
is  a  royal  hunt ;  Bjom  is  slain  by  his  father's 
hand,  and  Bera  hides  hers^  in  the  woods 
until  the  birth  of  her  child.  The  witob  hu 
laid  the  spell  on  two  children;  but  Ben 
gives  birth  to  three  at  once,  and  thereby 
breaks  the  spell :  for  while  one  son  wore  an 
elk's  head,  and  another  bad  a  hound's  feet, 
the  third  stood  straight  and  comely, "  bj- 
spell  unharmed,"  and  when  grown  to  man- 
hood avenges  his  &ther's  death  by  killiiig 
Snow-wbito,  and  ridding  the  land  of  tiie 
witoh-wife.  The  story  is  full  of  beautf ,  and 
is  told  simply  and  -  picturesquely  b^  Ur. 
Banking,  though  the  frequent  repetition  of 
one  or  two  unpoetical  vrords  may  be  «• 
gretted.  E.  M.  OwKS. 


Fr(m  Kulja  aeroee  ihe  Tian-Shm  to  Id- 

Nor.    By  Colonel  N.  Prejevalsky.  Ttuib. 

lated  by  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  F.E.6.S. 

(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
SciENTiPic  exploration  has  made  great  strides 
of  late  years,  and  many  geofraphical  pn. 
blems  which  have  long  bai&ea  resesndi  ue 
being  solved  from  day  to  day  through  the 
energy  and  enterprise  which  so  many  modem 
travellers  bring  to  the  task.  Probably  at  no 
very  distant  date  we  may  expect  to  have 
exhausted  the  list  of  blank  areas  which 
figfure  conspicuously  on  conscientions  m^is; 
but  it  is  a  happy  accident  that  so  mtm  m 
the  knottiest  questions,  like  geogr^n™ 
bonnes  houches,  should  be  reserved  for  w 
last.  Lake  Lob-Nor  has  long  been  a  corew 
goal  for  Central  Asian  explorers.  The  fee* 
of  its  having  been  an  important  haltiiig- 
stage  on  the  road  between  Catbay  and  the 
West,  and  its  circumstantial  mention  by 
Marco  Polo,  have  served  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  many  learned  geographers  and  his- 
torians ;  but  its  inaccessible  positaon,  boonded 
as  it  is  on  three  sides'by  an  almost  i^P^' 
able  desert,  and  on  the  remaining  side  bj 
one  of  the  lofUest,  bleakest,  and  most  for- 
bidding regions  of  the  inhalnted  globe,  has 
proved  an  eSbotual  bar  to  European  «• 
search.'  Neither  that  adventurous 
veller,  Mr.  Johnson,  nor  any  of  the 
numerous  staff  composing  the  last  Bnl^ 
Mission  to  Eashgar,  were  able  to  penetowe 
so  far.  It  has  been  reserved  for  a  Bossian 
to  accomplish  the  feat;  and  while  we  cannot 
but  applaud  the  scientific  knowledge,  en- 
durance, and  energy  which  enabled  mm  w 
win  the  geographical  blue  riband  for  187^' 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  fate  (or  red-tape, 
which  was  it?)  should  have  debarred onr 
countryman,  Ney  Elias,  a  worthy  <»?'Pf 
of  Prefevalsky's,  from  joining  issue  with  tam 
in  that  field  of  exploration. 

Lake  Lob  oocupieB  the  loerest  depre^on 
in  a  huge  horse-shoe  shaped  assert,  bonsiua 
on  thnte  sides  by  the  Knen-Dnm 
and  the  Tian-Shan  mountains  »  ieoeiTi» 
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the  drainage  of  a  river  1,150  miles  in  length 
Uhe  Taiim),  the  tributaries  of  which  rise 
.c  all  three  of  those  massive  ranges,  whose 
TiAgcB  attain  a  height  of  18,000  or  20,000 
;c«t,  while  their  peaks  shoot  np  to  a  height 
of  2o,000  and  even  28,000  feet.  The  stupen- 
dous character  of  the  mountainous  girdle 
t  ncircling  this  basin,  and  the  extent  of  the 
catchment  basin  itself,  are  therefore  unique 
features  in  its  geography. 

Eastward  the  great  Gobi  desert  stretches 
away  to  the  mountains  of  Manchuria.  Lake 
Lob  maj  therefore  be  described  as  a  sort  of 
half-way  honse  between  China  and  Europe ; 
and  its  importance  in  past  ages  was  enhaticed 
by  the  &ct  that  it  formed  a  point  of  junction 
of  two  great  trade-routes,  one  leading  along 
the  oases  which  lie  studded  at  intervals  at 
the  hase  of  the  Euen<Lun  range,  and  the 
•^ba  diverging  to  the  nortti-west,  and  pass- 
ies  under  the  slopes  of  the  Tian-Shan. 
Both  these  routes  passed  over  the  Pamir 
Steppe  into  the  valley  of  the  Oiqs,  and  so 
sway  to  the  markets  of  the  West.    And  it 
U  a  farther  proof  of  the  strategic  value  of 
tbis  position  that  its  tenare  by  the  turbulent 
Hiungnn  or  Huns  enabled  them  completely 
to  cut  off  communications  between  China 
and  her  'Western  possessions,  while  their 
defeat  and  dispersion  from  the  Lob  district 
led  to  the  resumption  of  Chinese  authority 
over  Eastern  Tnrkestan  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  old  Seric  trade  along  this  route.. 

It  was  thus  natural  that  the  attention 
of  BO  keen  a  geographer  aa  Prejevalsky 
shoold  have  been  attracted  to  this  promising 
field  for  research.   He  had  well  qaalified 
himself  hj  his  previous  travels  in  the  Amnr 
and  Ussori  coantry,  and  more  recently  by 
Ins  adventuroos  journey  through  Mongolia, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  penetrating  westward  to  Lob,  in 
qnest  ot  the  wild  camel — an  animal  which 
by  some  naturalists  was  considered  as  pro- 
blematic as  the   unicorn.  Circumstances, 
however,  were  unfavourable  at  the  time,  and 
on  his  return  home  Prejevalsky  determined 
to  attack  the  mystic  lake  firom  the  north. 

On  tbis  occasion  he  was  exceptionally 
fortunate,  for  Takub  Beg — that  energetic 
tboogh  short  -  lived  ruler  of  Eashgar — 
having  cemented  a  friendship  with  Bnssia 
by  means  of  a  commercial  treaty,  was  more 
than  ever  desirous  to  enlist  her  ffood  will, 
if  not  active  interposition,  on  his  behalf 
^;ainst  the  encroaching  power  of  the 
Chinese.  Had  the  journey  taken  place  a 
year  earlier,  Yakub  Beg  might  have  dis- 
played the  nsnal  obstructiveness  of  an 
Oriental ;  while  a  year  later  he  was  no  longer 
living,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a 
fftBte  of  anarchy.  Colonel  PrejeTOlsky  had 
thus  little  dif&cnity  in  obtaining  permission 
to  jonm^  through  Takub  Beg's  dominions 
to  Lob-NoF;  and  thongh  be  complains  of 
the  snapicion  with  which  he  was  regarded, 
^he  false  information  purposely  supplied  to 
him  by  natives,  and  Uie  strict  official  sur- 
TeilUnoe  nnder  which  he  was  placed  at 
Korla  and  other  towns,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  sniprised — much  less  really  in- 
dignant as  he  appears  to  be — at  this  treat- 
ment. Anyone  accustomed  to  travel  in 
semi-civiliaed  countries  ought  to  know  that 
tntvellers  from  foreign  parta  are  often 
watched  in  the  closest  &sfaion ;  that  their 


position  when  residing  in  towns  is  more  like 
that  of  prisoners  than  honoured  guests ;  and 
that,  as  the  natives  cannot  understand  the 
ol^ect  of  a  scientific  traveller  in  making 
olservations  and  collections,  they  naturally 
get  to  view  his  movements  with  suspicion, 
and  endeavour  to  mislead  him  aocordingly. 
In  our  opinion  Prejevalsky  was  exceedingly 
fortunate,  and  the  mnch-abnsed  Taknb  Beg 
certainly  showed  him  quite  as  much  con- 
sideration, to  say  the  least,  as  he  did  to  the 
members  of  the  British  mission,  with  all  their 
pomp  and  official  prestige. 

Prejevalsky  and  his  party  left  Kolja  on 
August  12,  1876,  and  crossed  the  Narat 
range,  which  forms  the  water-parting  be- 
tween the  lakes  Balkash  and  Loh-Nor,  a  few 
weeks  later.  The  natural-histoiy  collections 
made  here  by  Frejevalsl^  shoold  be  of  some 
interest,  for  we  meet  here  with  two  very 
difierent  regions :  one  of  the  semi-Alpine 
and  moderately  fertile  character  peculiar  to 
so  many  of  the  Central  Asian  mountain 
ranges  ;  and  the  other  bordering  on  a  barren 
steppe,  highly  impregnated  with  saline  par- 
ticles. The  physical  aspect  of  the  oonntry 
beyond  must  be  cheerless  to  a  degree.  The 
last  drops  of  moisture  are  wrung  from  the 
clouds  by  the  culminating  ridge  of  the  Tian- 
Shan,  and  all  beyond  lies  a  bare  sandy  waste, 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea,  now  traversed  by 
the  one  river  which  with  its  tributaries 
serves  to  redeem  it  from  absolute  sterility, 
and  make  it  barely  habitable  by  the  few 
hundreds  of  settlers  who  eke  out  a  wretched 
livelihood  along  its  banks.  Yet  this  route 
was,  as  already  remarked,  an  important  one 
during  the  two  centnries  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  following  oar  era.  A  strong 
town  called  Ulai  was  erected  in  a  command- 
ing position  near  a  gorge  through  the 
Knragh-tagh  mountains,  and  here  used  to 
reside  in  past  times  the  Governor- General 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Turkestan,  who 
was  enabled  to  exercise  control  over  the 
caravan  roads  south  of  Lob-Nor  and  so 
protect  travellers  from  the  plundering  and 
unruly  tribes  on  the  southern  Tian<Shan. 
The  probable  position  of  this  town  is  iden- 
tified with  tolerable  confidence  from  Preje- 
valsky's  description  by  that  high  authority 
on  the  comparative  geograi^y  of  Asia — 
Baron  Richthofen. 

Prejevalsky  appears  to  have  been  led  by 
a  roundabout  route  to  Lob-Nor,  but  the 
deviation  (if  it  were  one)  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  the  hydrography  of  the  Tarim 
river,  which  here  seems  to  be  very  compli- 
cated. The  main  river  fiows  in  a  deep 
trough-like  channel,  with  a  clear  and  rapid 
stream,  bordered  on  either  hand  by  marshes 
and  lakes;  tamarisks,  poplars,  haUmodendron 
and  ascl^ias  grow  on  its  banks,  and  wild 
boars  and  hares  and  rare  specimens  of  the 
wild  camel  are  the  only  animals  of  import* 
ance  which  frequent  its  vicinity.  On  either 
hand  there  lies  a  huge  expanse  of  desert,  that 
to  the  west  being  the  more  forbidding  of  the 
two. 

The  reservoir  towards  which  the  Tarim 
flows — the  long-looked-for  Ijob-Nor — was 
reached  in  December.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  reprodnce  here  the  ingenious,  and  at  first 
sight  convincing,  arguments  adduced  by 
Baron  Bichtho&n,  tending  to  prove  that 


Prejevalsky  had  not  demonstrated  at  all 
satisfactorily  that  the  olgect  of  his  search  had 
been  really  found  by  him.  We  will  merely 
remark  that  PrejevaUW,  who,  thongh  an  ex- 
plorer of  QnqnestionBble  intrepidity,  is  cer- 
tainly more  at  home  with  the  rifle  and  com- 
pass than  with  the  pen,  had  done  himself  an 
injustice  by  unwittingly  keeping  back  several 
most  important  argnments  and  facts  con- 
cerning his  exploration  of  Lob-Nor.  Had 
not  his  able  advocate  and  translator,  Mr. 
Delmar  Morgan,  taken  pains  to  elicit  theso 
in  the  form  of  a  reply  to  Baron  von  Bicht. 
hofen's  criticisms,  the  judgment  of  the 
scientific  world  would,  we  venture  to  think, 
have  been  even  now  that  Lake  Lob,  like 
the  North  Pole,  was  still  "  waiting  to  be 
won." 

The  most  important  of  Prejevalsky's  dis- 
coveries is  the  existence  of  the  great  Altyn- 
tagh  range  sonth  of  Lob>Nor,  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  forms  the  eastern 
prolongation  of  the  Knen-Lun  range,  and 
buttresses  the  highlands  of  Tibet  or  Khor  to 
the  north.  These  mountains,  described  by 
him  as  like  a  huge  rampart,  towering 
above  the  snow  line  to  the  south-west,  were 
generally  supposed  at  this  meridian  to  lie 
much  further  south,  and  many  a  puzzling 
incident  in  Chinese  history  is  explained  by  the 
discovery  of  their  true  position.  The  thorough 
exploration  of  the  entire  line  of  this  great 
range — the  geological  backbone  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia — is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing geographical  feats  still  awaiting  accom- 
pliaunent ;  and  it  is  very  aatisuctory  to 
learn  (aa  we  did  from  a  private  source  the 
other  day)  that  Count  B^la  Szeczenyi,  the 
head  of  an  Anstro-Hungarian  expedition, 
about  to  visit  and  explore  this  mountain 
chain,  has  been  well  received  and  furnished 
by  the  Chinese  GKivemment  with  every 
fecility  for  prosecuting  his  investigation. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  notice 
Mr.  Delmar  Morgan's  interesting  chapters 
on  some  of  the  lakes  of  Central  Asia,  which,, 
though  perhaps  foreign  to  the  more  imme- 
diate aabject- matter  of  the  book,  will  well 
repay  perusal.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted, 
in  spite  of  their  merit,  that  there  should  have 
been  any  room  for  their  insertion :  by  which 
we  mean  that  Colonel  Prejevalsky's  nana, 
tive  might  well  have  been  fuller,  fispecially 
interesting  would  it  have  been  to  have  had  ib 
carefally  collated  by  his  own  hand,  if  pos- 
sible, with  that  admirable  storehouse  of  in- 
formation— the  official  Report  on  the  Tar- 
knnd  Mission  of  1873.  One  fact  alone, 
mentioned  frequently  in  that  Report — viz., 
that  Lob-Nor  atid  Kara-Kochnn  are  almost 
identical — would  have  sufficed  to  dispose  of 
most  if  not  of  the  whole  of  Baron  von 
Richthofen's  doubts.  The  interesting  de- 
tails given  in  that  and  other  publications 
respecting  the  buried  cities  and  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  oases  of  the  desert  might 
well  have  prompted  Prejevalsky  to  make 
some  excavations  at  the  great  mined  city- 
close  to  the  lake,  which  wonld  have  been 
of  high  antiquarian  interest.  There  is,  in 
abort,  plenty  of  scope  for  a  fresh  expedition 
in  the  direction  of  Khotan,  Charchand,  and 
Lob ;  and,  though  we  fear  that  there  is  small 
chance  of  any  English  traveller  following 
the  example  of  Prejevalsky,  who  has  inst 
started  afresh  for  Zaissui,  Ebuni,  and  Tibet, 
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the  Sarreyor-GeneTal  of  India  might  poBsiblj' 
find  it  practicable  to  despatch  one  of  his 
iaralaable  native  explorers  on  bo  worthy  a 
quest.  Gbablss  £.  J).  Buck. 


niW  HOTELS. 


Cordelia.    By  Mrs.  Notley.  (Bentley.) 
1  he  Lady  of  Trefeme.    By  Harriet  S.  Hill. 

(S.  Tinaley  &  Co.) 
Vwlet  Mortimer.    By  Frances  Noble,  (S. 

Tinaley  A  Co.) 
WriUen  on  their  Foreheads.   By  R.  H.  Elliot, 

(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
Saul  Weir.   Varta  VIII.  and  DC  (Black. 

wood.) 

That  the  author  of  Olive  Varcoe  has  a  very 
considerable  facnlty  of  noveLmaking  is  a 
proposition  which  we  do  not  think  any  com- 
petent person  can  have  felt  inclined  to  deny 
for  a  long  time.  But  too  much  of  her 
abandant  work  has  been  hitherto  disfigured 
by  defects  of  detail,  especially  by  a  predi- 
lection for  eztravf^nt  incident  and  lan- 
gaage.  These  defects  are  less  noticeable  in 
Ooi^lia  than  in  any  novel  of  Mrs.  Notley's 
that  we  remember,  and  thus  herstory-telUng 
powers  have  much  better  play.  The  scene 
is  laid  as  nsoal  in  Cornwall,  a  locality  which 
Mrs.  K otley  is  wise  not  to  desert.  The  par* 
ticnlar  place  which  is  of  most  importance 
in  the  story  is  Warewood  Cave  or  Trc- 
gco^le's  Kitchen,  a  smuggler's  resort, 
where  there  is  a  terrible  natural  trap  for  the 
feet  of  the  anwary.  The  capabilities  of  such 
a  trap  must  be  evident  to  the  most  iuex- 
perienced  novel-reader,  but  the  story  is  not 
.so  tragic  as  he  may  feel  inclined  to  con- 
joctnre.  Nevertheless,  it  is  tragic  enough, 
a,nd,  as  is  usaal  with  the  author's  work,  is 
of  a  character  which  requires  that  the  critic 
shall  not  anticipate  it.  It  turns  chiefly  on 
a  series  of  mistakes,  or  rather  misnnder- 
slandings,  which  oanse  a  great  deal  of 
misery.  These  mistakes  are  not  unskilfully 
managed,  bat  sometimes  the  reader  is  iu- 
cllned  to  think  that  the  characters  were 
rather  fools  to  make  them.  Anotlicr  draw- 
back to  the  story  is  that  it  drags  a  little  in 
.the  middle  and  does  not  go  off  trippingly,  as 
Captain  Clutterbuck  wisely  remarked  that 
-n  novel  should  go.  It  abounds,  however,  in 
pathos,  and  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the 
ill-fated  heroine  are  very  successfully  drawn. 
The  hero  is  not  so  good,  but  it  seems  to  be 
A  law  of  the  universe  that  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  a  novel  shall  behave  in  matter  of 
goodness  like  the  lady  and  j^entleman  iu  the 
weather-hoase,  and  decline  to  keep  each 
other  company. 

We  ^oold  suppose  The  Ladij  of  Trcferne 
to  be  the  work  of  an  unpractised  hand ;  and, 
if  it  be  so,  it  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of 
such  attempts.  The  story  is  on  the  whole 
very  well  put  together,  though  there  are 
signs  of  inexperience  in  a  good  many  of  the 
details.  For  instance,  though  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the 
world  might  induce  his  daughter  to  commit 
a  forgery  for  his  benefit,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  he  would  himself  present  the 
forged  cheque  at  a  bank,  take  the  amoant  iu 
notes,  and  immediately  hand  over  those 
notes  in  payment  of  a  mortgage.  He  would 
know  perfectly  well  that  such  a  proceeding 


was  nearly  equivalent  to  announcing  his 
deed  in  so  many  words.  Not  a  few  others 
of  the  male  characters  behave  themselves  in 
a  somewhat  unnatural  manner.  But  the 
character  of  the  unhappy  daughter  before 
mentioned  is  not  by  any  means  badly 
imagined,  and  is  very  fairly  worked  out. 
Miss  Hill  does  not,  so  far  as  this  book 
shows,  give  touch  promise  of  exceptional 
work  ;  but  she  ought  to  be  able  to  tarn  out, 
with  a  little  care,  very  good  specimens  of 
the  average  oiroulating-library  novel.  This 
sort  of  literature  ia  now  as  much  a  recog- 
nised product  and  necessity  as  the  news- 
paper or  the  railway  time-table;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  cheering  to  find  it  done  well  instead 
of  finding  it  done  badly.  The  Lady  of  Tre- 
feme  displays  few  faults,  either  of  language, 
taste,  or  sense ;  and  this  negative  excellence, 
joined  to  the  positive  excellence  we  have 
already  noted  as  displayed  iu  the  character 
of  Blanche  Lambert,  may  fairly  claim  recog- 
nition and  a  certain  amonnt  of  praise, 

Violet  Mortimer  is  another  book  which 
lends  itself  to  much  the  same  criticism, 
though  its  merits  are  less  than  those  of  The 
Lady  of  Trefeme.  Miss  Noble's  language  is 
apt  to  be  sometimes  stilted  uid  sometimes 
fulsome.  Her  men,  as  may  be  guessed,  are 
the  chief  sinners  with  their  tongues  in  the 
former  respect ;  her  women  the  main 
offenders  in  the  latter.  If  we  had  time  and 
were  arithmetically  disposed,  we  should  like 
to  count  the  number  of  occasions  on  which 
"  dear,"  "  darling,"  "  love,"  and  other  words 
of  feminine  endearment  occur  in  these  vo- 
lumes. The  excuse  for  this,  if  there  be  any, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  heroine 
during  her  early  youth  is,  not  exactly  mal- 
treated, but  defrauded  of  the  affection  for 
which  she  yearns  by  a  cold-hearted  step- 
mother and  a  black-hearted  stepsister  ;  and 
thus  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  has  a  great 
leeway  of  "  dears  "  and  **  darlings  "  to  make 
up.  The  stepmother,  we  may  observe  in 
passing,  is  not  only  cold-hearted,  bnt  also 
rather  soft-headed,  inasmuch  as  she  allows 
her  daughter  to  marry  a  ruined  man  with- 
out the  least  enquiry  into  his  circumstances. 
There  is,  however,  with  all  these  drawbacks 
and  others,  a  certain  readableness  in  Violet 
Mortimer. 

The  supremacy  of  the  novel  just  now  as 
a  literary  form  has  iu  all  probability  never 
been  better  shown  than  in  Written  on  their 
Foreheads.  At  different  times,  as  students 
of  literary  history  know,  different  kinds  of 
books  have  enjoyed  a  similar  position,  and 
the  writer  has  thrown  his  thoughts  into  the 
prevalent  shape  without  the  least  regard  to 
its  suitability.  Mr.  Elliot  has  some  note- 
worthy views  about  Indian  policy  and  ad- 
ministration to  gi^e  us,  and  possesses  a 
great  familiarity  with  some  aspects  of  Indian 
life  and  scenery.  If  be  hod  thrown  the 
views  into  the  form  of  essays,  and  the 
familiarity  into  a  series  of  descriptive 
sketches,  he  would  have  in  all  probability 
produced  two  books  of  rather  unusual  in- 
tenst  and  merit.  But  he  has  possessed 
himself  of  the  notion  (not,  perhaps,  in  itself 
an  altogether  wrong  notion)  that  nobody 
nowadays  will  read  anything  that  ia  not  in 
novel  form,  and  Written  on  their  Foreheads 
is  the  result.  The  story,  however — at  least 
the  main  story — is  so  slight  that  it  might 


have  been  told  in  half-a-dozen  pages.  A 
Cheltenham  boy  visits  at  a  neighbour- 
ing private  lunatic  asylum,  and  falls 
rather  precociously  in  love  with  a  beantifol 
patient.  He  goes  out  to  India,  loses  sight 
of  his  love  for  a  year  or  two,  and  afterwarde, 
coming  into  some  money,  retnms  home  and 
marries  her,  she  being  warranted  sane  and 
not  "  relapaible."  Inside  this  rather  husky 
envelope,  however,  lies  a  series  of  aketchesof 
Mysore  life  which  are  very  well  worth  read- 
ing.  Scenery,  sport,  and  native  views  and 
prospects  are  alike  dealt  with,  the  principal 
exponent  of  the  latter  being  an  intelligent 
and  virtnons  Brahmin,  of  a  more  moden 
type  than  the  intelligent  and  virtuous 
Brahmin  beloved  of  the  eighteenth  centarj. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
imaginary  Kissna  Bao  speaks  the  sentiments 
of  a  considerable  class  in  India ;  and  thongb 
these  sentiments  will  not  be  new  to  the 
small  number  of  persons  who  take  an  interest 
in  Indian  affairs,  they  will  be  new  enonghto 
the  general  public.  The  sporting  and  de- 
scriptive parts  of  the  book  are  also  very  good. 
The  curious  mixture  of  goodness  and  bad- 
ness  which  has  distinguished  Said  TTeir 
throughout  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  ia 
the  eighth  part,  which  contains  some  livdy 
matter  in  the  way  of  travelling,  shipwrecki, 
pistol  and  dag^r  business  with  ruffians,  and 
the  like.  This  displays  in  a  particnlarlj- 
prominent  way  the  occasional  vigonrof  the 
author,  marred  as  it  is  by  his  strange  dialect, 
now  bombastic,  now  commonplace,  and  now 
resembling  the  lingo  of  the  class  ot  men 
of  letters  who  are  described  in  advertise- 
ments  as  "  smart  paragraphists."  There  is 
a  dialogue  between  Merry  Tattergaat,  the 
Bohemian,  and  his  fellow-travellers,  on  board 
ship,  which  is  quite  ghastly  in  its  attempts 
at  comedy;  and  something  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  scene  in  which  the  author  again 
drags  iu  the  wearisomo  Brothers  Tomkms, 
The  ninth  part  retnms  to  England,  and  is 
decidedly  less  interesting.  It  deals  largely  mtt 
Loi'ds ;  and  the  practical  familiarity  of  tbe 
author  of  the  "  Cheveley  Novels  "  with  Lord^ 
seems  doubtful.  At  any  rate  his  specimens 
are  entitled,  and  sign  their  names,  in  a  somfr 
what  unusual  way.     Geoeob  Saintsbubt. 


OUBREKT  THEOLOQT. 


The  Studmt't  Engliah  Ckurdt  JTiatortf.   A  Hl^ 
torv  of  tbe  English  Church  from  the  Acces-i"" 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Bllencing  of  Convocaiua 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    By  O.  G.  Vijr^- 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincohi  and  Rector  of  "aii- 
dington.    (Murrav,)   Canon  Perry  wntea  m 
the  view-point  of  an  Anglican  Churchman, 
throughout  with  singular  candour  and  itupar- 
tiality.    His  judgments  always  deserve  to  be  &»• 
aidered  with  respect  aa  being  those  of  a  miw  ™ 
vigorous  good  sense,  who  has  rarely,  vbea  > 
could  ha  avoided,  taken  his  evidence  at  eecom- 
hand.    Mr.  Perry  ia  generally  so  niinutelv 
rate  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  him  P*'"KJJ 
date  of  the  burning  of  Joan  of  Kent  as  .h"> 
1549.    Ho  was  mialed,  we  suppose,  by  the  aaw 
of  the  sentBuee;  but  Joan  was  kept  a  year 
priaon  in  hope  of  her  converaion,  and  May  i 
was  the  time  of  her  death.   This  becoines 
portant  from  its  hearing  on  the  question  ot  i  o.^^^ 
story  of  Cranmer'a  eagemets  for  her  ^^^"^^  |,' 
which  Mr.  Perry  apparently  accepts.  "^..^^^ 
more  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
(though,  it  must  be  admitted,  it  is  when  air.  i  . 
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lom^  beyond  hit  own  proper  p»Tiiwe)  ocean  when 
be  u  giTu^  an  aoeonnt  of  Jmimb  L'b  introduction 
«f  £^ueopa^  into  Scotland; — "  Towards  the  end 
L-f  the  next  xeign,*'  writes  Oanon  Teny,  "  a  serious 
•sempt  to  intiodnoe  a  litur^ry  so  excited  the 
people  that  the  ejascopacy  planted  with  so  much 
cm  was  oTerthrown,  ana  Scotland  remained 
•ithoat  the  higher  order  of  the  miniatry/or  up- 
ranU  ef  a  ceniwy."    Does  Canon  Perry  fo^t 
.Vrchhidiop  Leighton,  or  hfis  he  never  heard  of 
ihe  m order  of  Ajchhijahop  Sharp  ?    If  we  count 
from  the  Glasgow  Assembtj  in  Decemhei  1638 
to  the  cx>nBecration  of  the  new  bishops  in  De- 
cember 1661,  we  have   exactly  twenty-three 
TOTS.   Indeed,  at  the  Bestoration  the  old  suo- 
VwioQ  waa  not  extinct,  for  Sydserf,  Bishop  of 
Galloway,  returned  to  exercise  episcopal  functions 
cseesKm  in  Scotland.  The  notea  andillustra- 
&isii2d  much  to  the  value  of  the  hook.  We 
ocIt  'waih — for  the  anke  of  thoolosrical  atudenta, 
with  vhom  no  donbt  this  volume  will  become  a 
vxt-hook~that  the  notes  on  the  leading  Ei^lish 
tjef^ogiaiu  vrere  more  full. 

Pomium  and  ProapecU  of  the  CSatrch  of  Scot- 
imL    Address  delivered  at  the  Close  of  the 
lieaerml  Aasembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotluid, 
Ju>e  3,  1878,  by  the  Moderator,  J.  Tullocfa, 
DJ).,  Principal  of  St.   Maiy'a   OoUe^,  St. 
.Vndrews.    (Blackwood  and  Sons.)   The  interest 
■if  this  addi^  chiefly  turns  on  Principal  Tulloch's 
r^nraoe  to  "Greed  Subscription**  and  "the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith."   As  becomes 
tbe  b^jrheet  functionary  of  an  Established  Church, 
1ft.  Tulloch  guards  his  words,  and  adds  provisoes 
ud  qaalifitations  which  detract  somewhat  from 
the  Tigonr  that  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
him.  But  his  meaning  is  plain.   Let  there  be  no 
i^Tiiion  of  the  Confession,  as  advocated  among 
v^me  of  the  dissenting  bodies  of  Presbyteriana. 
'■  The  theological  fabric  which  is  built  up  with 
many  aigaments — here  it  may  be  in  excess  and 
there  in  defect — is  too  compact  to  be  remoulded 
«ccoidisg  to  modern  fashion ; "  and  then,  adds 
Ih.TuUoch:— "  Surely  in  such  circumstancee  the 
tnw  remeiy  is  not  to  attempt  to  pull  to  pieces  and 
ivSt  this  fshrie,  but  to  make  clear  the  spirit  and 
sense  in  whidi  the  Confession  is  to  be  recelTed.** 
iJr.  TuUock,  we  need  hardly  say,  advocates  "  that 
the  ntmost  freedom  compatible  with  our  historical 
pjstim  as  a  Church  .  .  .  should  be  accorded  to 
all  ouQistetB,  professorsi  and  elders."    Nor  is 
I^rndpal  TalJoch  without  sympathy  for  what  he 
Cftlla  "orer-scrupnloua  consciences"  Cand  such 
appsreatly  are  not  un&equent  among  the  intelli- 
;;eiit  young  men  who  are  called  upon  to  subscribe 
"  tbe  Standards  ").   For  their  sake,  adopting  the 
BdcB  of   Aj^ll's  suj^eetion,  he  would  have 
"sathoriaed  decloraticHiB,  on  ^e  part  of  Church 
AfisemUiea,  negativing  or  repudiating  certain 
meanioga  cr  apparent  meanings." 

Th£  Present  Trial  of  Faith;  being  Sermons 
preached  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Leicester.  By 
Ifavid  J.  Tanghan,  M.A.  (Macmillan.)  Canon 
D.  J.  Vau^han  has  for  some  time  been  recognised 
as  an  able  and  thoughtful  preacher,  of  the  mode- 
:iie\y  liberal  school  in  theology.  The  volume 
before  ua  will  certainly  not  detract  from  the 
ftuthor's  reputation.  The  sermons  preached  before 
a  town  congregation  assume  an  audience  of  fair 
tducataon  and  culture.  They  everywhere  exhibit 
a  more  than  ordinary  sensibility  to  the  currents  of 
omtempoiazT  thought,  and  this  not  less  when 
:be  writer  annlf  nfnses  to  be  moved  than  when 
te  delibemtely  yields  himself  to  their  force.  The 
KriDons  are  not  for  the  most  part,  as  the  title 
2iifrht  lead  one  to  suppose,  discourses  in  controversy 
with  science  and  modem  thought ;  thev  traverse 
tbe  regular  circle  of  the  Church  s  year ;  out  when 
the  preBfflit-dflv  problems  that  vex  the  minds  of 
rehi^ous  people  ofler  themselves  they  are  not 
sommazilv  i^missed.  There  ia  not  a  dull  sermon 
in  the  volume. 

Saimtly  Workers.  Five  Lenten  Lectures  de- 
livered in  St  Andrew's,  Hollxnn,  March  and  April 


187a  Bv  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.Il.S., 
Oanon  of  Westminster,  Ohaphun  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen,  &c.,  &c.  (Macmillan.)  The  subjecta 
of  these  lectures  may  he  fathered  from  the  titles — 
"The  Martyrs,"  " The  Hermits,"  "The  Monks," 
"The  Early  Franciscaiw,"  "The  Missionaries." 
Canon  Farrar  tells  us  they  "  aim  solely  at  Chris- 
tian edification,"  We  need  hardly  say  that  they  are 
brightly  coloured  and  somewhat  sketchy,  yet  we 
can  well  believe  that  the  audience  to  whom  the 
lectures  were  addressed,  consisting  largely  of 
"  young  men  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  city 
firms,"  derived  both  enjoyment  and  profit  from 
them. 

Creed  and  Conduct.  Sermons  preached  in  Ros- 
neath  Church.  By  Robert  Henry  Story,  D.D. 
(Edin.),  Minister  of  the  Parish.  (Glasgow : 
Maclehose.)  Dr.  Story  is  known  in  Scotland  as  a 
representative  of  the  *'  Broad  School "  in  the 
Established  Church.  South  of  the  Tweed  readers 
will  be  interested  in  Dr.  Story's  sermons  chiefly 
as  affording  a  larj^e  number  of  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  party  to  which  Dr.  Story 
belongs  ia  breaking  loose  from  the  Oalvinistio 
theology  so  long  universally  prevalent. 

Sermom  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.  By  George 
Dawson,  MA.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  (0.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.)  Those  who  know  Mr.  Dawson's 
earlier  volumes  will  be  glad  to  receive  this.  They 
will  find  here  the  same  eager  love  of  whatever 
waa  felt  by  him  to  be  ^od  and  true,  the  same 
clear  and  vigorous  expression  of  his  beliefs — with, 
we  must  add,  the  same  incapacity  for  understand- 
ing the  position  of  those  who  do  not  accept  his 
theolc^. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain,  Death,  and  Sin ;  and 
Diacourses  in  Refutation  of  Atheism.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Voysey,  B.A.,  of  St,  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford }  late  Vicar  of  Ilealaugh.  (Williams  and 
Norgate.)  These  are  lectures  delivered  at  Lang- 
ham  Hall.  Some  of  them  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Index,  published  at  Boston,  U.S.  The 
first  part  deals,  among  other  questions,  with  the 
BufferingB  of  the  lower  animals  as  vrell  as  of  man 
in  their  relaUon  to  Tfaosm.  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson, 
of  Edinbai^h,  eontribotes  an  Appendix,  in  which 
it  is  sought  to  minimise  the  apparenc  eaSerings 
of  the  brute  creation.  He  boldly  asks :  "  Are  the 
writhings  of  the  tentacles  of  a  sespanemone  when 
the  knife  has  slit  it  in  two— fui  animal  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  which  feels  the  operation  so 
little  that  in  due  time  each  half  becomes  a  perfect 
animal — to  be  taken  as  indicative  of  pain,  or 
merely  of  ordinary  painless  sensation  P  There 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  choosing  the  latter  alter- 
native," But  as  "  pain  "  is  admitted  to  be  really 
felt  by  the  Vertebrates,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
more  or  less  ia  a  matter  of  indifference  as  r^^ards 
the  It^cal  co^nc^  of  the  objection.  The  argu- 
ments for  Theism,  in  the  second  part,  drawn  from 
the  conscience  and  affections  of  man  are  put  with 
much  force. 

The  Cambridae  Bibh  for  Schools;  the  Book  of 
Jothua,  With  Notes,  Maps,  and  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D,,  Head  Master  of 
Ring's  College  School,  London.  The  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools :  the  Ooepel  according  to  St. 
Matthew.  With  Maps,  Notea,  and  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M,A.,  late  Fdlow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  Assistaut  Master  at  Wellington 
College,  Edited  for  the  Syni^of  the  University 
FroBB.  (Deighton,  Bell  and  Oo,)  We  have 
already  fitvouniUy  noticed  the  first  instalment  of 
this  series.  The  works  before  us  are  constructed 
on  the  same  model,  and  are  carried  out  in  a  umilar 
spirit  and  with  Eimilar  success. 

The  Efficacy  ef  Firmer  t  b^Dg  the  Donnellan 
Lectures  for  uie  Tear  1877.  By  John  H.  Jellett, 
aD.  (Dublin :  Hodges,  Foster  and  Figgis.)  In 
these  lectures,  the  truth  of  Theism  being  assumed, 
the  aiguments  which  have  been  commonly  urged 
agfunst  the  efficacy  of  prayer  are  examined.  "  The 
Theological  ObjecUons  "  to  the  notion  of  the  effi* 


caey  ofprayer  (objections  baaed  on  notions  formed 
of  the  Irvine  nature  and  character)  are  met  by  a 
verv  bold  acceptance  of  what  moot  theologians 
vrill  call  anthropomo^iliie  conceptions  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  Deify. 

"  So  far  as  onr  moral  nature  may  be  trusted  (and 
what  may  we  trast  if  not  that  ?)  it  ia  the  absence, 
and  not  tbe  presence,  of  emotion,  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  defect  in  any  being,  human  or  Divine. 
....  Is  it  a  mere  human  weakness  which  prompts 
man  to  yield  compliance  to  a  snppliant,  merely  because 
he  is  a  suppliant  ?  Does  onr  moral  nature  reeognise 
this  tendency,  iriiieh  nndonbtedly  exists,  as  deserving 
of  apptobauon  or  of  oenaore  7  It  is  an  undonbted 
phenomenon  of  human  nature  that  the  claim  which 
suffering  has  upon  our  eompassion  is  enhanced  in  onr 
eyra  by  the  £ict  that  the  snfbrer  has  imploiad  onr 
assietance." 

The  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  allow  of  our 
tracing  further  Prof.  Jellett's  a^ument,  the 
genertd  direction  of  which  is  here  indicated, 
"The  Philosophic  Objectaons"  are  treated  at 
length ;  and  on  this  head  Prof.  Jellett's  reputation 
aa  a  matitomatician  and  phyeidst  adds  interest  to 
the  disonanon.  Indeed,  we  itupeet  that  "  idols 
of  the  cava  "  of  dynamioi  may  be  Ibnnd  lurldng 
m  some  of  the  arframBnts.  Thu  seems  to  us  the 
ease  where  (p.  1^)  Prof.  Jellett  remarks : — 
"  If  ^h»fact  <Mf  a  shorter  duration  of  life  in  this  class 
of  persoDs  [membere  of  royal  families]  have  been 
ascertainsd,  it  is  plain  that  class  influences  nnfavour- 
able  to  longevity  do  exist  The  sola  qneetion  is  of 
the  amount  of  effect  which  these  inflasDces  produce 
and  it  is  pure  hypothesis  which  asaigos  to  them  just 
such  aa  intensity  aa  to  produce  the  exact  amount 
observed,  without  the  interveatian  of  tbe  cause  which 
it  is  sought  to  discredit  [».«.,  prayer]." 
This  is  no  doubt  quite  true,  but  is  it  a  snffiaent 
reply  to  tbe  objection  that  (assuming  the  truth  of 
the  alleged  fiwts)  prayer  for  the  long  life  of 
kings  is  not  granted  r  With  equal  justice  might 
it  he  contended  that  the  prayer  ^t  a  mountain 
be  removed  and  cast  into  t^e  sea  might  be  quite 
effective  although  the  mountain  did  not  stir. 
Here  prayer  is  treated  aa  one  of  the  ordinary 
powers  of  nature,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  paral- 
lelogram of  forces.  To  all  persons  interested 
in  the  controversy  started  in  1872  by  Prof. 
Tyndall's  proposal  of  the  "hospital  teat,"  and 
carried  on  by  several  writers  in  the  ForUtightly 
and  Contemporary  ReaetBS,  we  commend  these 
able  and  interesting  lectures. 

SermoTU  on  some  Question*  of  the  Day,  preachtd 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
Chapel  Rami,  WhitehaU.  By  T,  G,  Bonney, 
F.R.S.  (Cambrid^:  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.) 
Among  the  "  questions  of  the  day  "  that  are  here 
treated  are  "Evolution,"  "Waste  in  Nature," 
"  the  Rationality  of  Prayer,"  "  the  Inspiration  of 
Scripture,"*  "the  Resurrection  Body,"  and  "tha 
Origin  of  Evil " — topics  weighty  enough,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  Mr.  Bonney  writes  in  a  lively 
and  interesting  style,  and  here  generally,  aa  pre- 
viously in  hia  little  manual  of  geology*  which  so 
deeply  ^eved  the  aoul  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  his 
view-point  is — to  borrow  an  expression  from  tbe 

foHtical  world — that  of  a  "Conservative-Liberal." 
n  treating  questions  more  strictly  theological  Mr. 
Bonney's  work  bears  unmiatakeable  indications  of 
amateurish  handling.  Witness  tbe  quiet  assump- 
tion that  Paul  repudiated  (1  Cor.  vii.,  12, 25,  kc.) 
"being  always  inspired"  (p.  40),  when  interpre- 
ters BO  untrammelled  by  orthodoxy  as  even  De 
Wette  perceive  that  the  reference  is  to  an  ex- 
pression of  Jesus  during  His  ministry.  Again, 
treating  the  subject  purely  on  historical  grounds, 
one  may  feel  much  confidence  that  the  framers  of 
the  Articles  of  Religion  did  not  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  authority  of  various  parts  of  the 
Bible,  regarding  some  parts  as  tbe  "  Word  of 
God,"  and  some  as  Holy  Scripture  (p.  37).  And 
the  considerable  litmture  that  bears  testimony  to 
the  distinction  between  "soul  "and  "sprit  '  in 
Scriptural  phraseology  was,  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing from  the  reference  at  page  25,  unknown  to 
Mr.  Bonney.  The  confosion  between  nouns  and 
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ndieetives  apparent  when  9It.  Bonney  writw  of 
"  tno  Deeian  or  the  Diocletian  peraeeutiona " 
(p.  71)  is  not  (ui^aL  But  we  are  ashamed  to 
carp  at  these  amall  faults  in  a  tuj  pleaung 
volume. 

Practical  Thedogy.  A  Manual  for  Theological 
Students.  By  Prof.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D. ; 
trauBlated  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of  English 
Keaders  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,-  B.A.  (Hoclder 
and  Stoughton.)  Dr.  Van  Ooaterzee  is  known  as 
a  laborious  and  punataking  writer }  and  students 
jireparing  for  cl«icBl  life  will  here  find  much  sen- 
Kible  counsel.  Our  own  theological  literature,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  deficient  in  serviceable  books  on  pas- 
toral work,  albeit  we  do  not  afieot  such  a  system- 
udc  treatment  as  is  indicated  by  the  words 
"  Hodogetics,"  "  Poimenics,"  "  Halieutics,"  and 
(save  the  mark!)  "Ceryetics."  This  volume 
differs  &om  most  English  works  on  pastoral  theo- 
logy in  the  larger  share  of  attention  that  is  be- 
stowed on  the  history  and  literature  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject.  The  references  to  the 
literature  are  generally  copious  enough  (though 
with  some  notable  exceptions — 6,g.,  on  "Litur- 
gies "),  but  there  is  not  sufficient  ud  given  for 
distinguishing  what  is  valuable  from  what  is 
worthless,  or  of  very  inferior  merit.  Those  for 
whom  the  book  is  intended  will  be  only  perplexed 
and  disheartened  by  long  lists  of  writers,  Dutdi, 
Gmnan,  and  English,  tne  majority  of  whom,  as 
they  will  discover  on  examination,  do  not  repay 
the  laboor  spent  in  perusing  tliem.  In  a  few  in- 
stanceB  the  references  are  misleading,  and  suggest 
the  snsincion  that  the  writer  was  sometimes 
familiar  rather  with  the  title  of  the  work  referred 
to  than  with  its  contents — e.g.,  when  Dr.  W. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  C^iritiian  Biogi-aphy  is  in- 
dicated as  a  source  of  information  on  the  history 
of  modem  preaching  (p.  135) ;  and,  again,  when 
How's  Pastor  in  Parockia  is  assumed  to  he  a  trea^ 
tise  on  pastoral  theology  (p.  514).  The  parts  of 
the  volume  that  treat  of  England  and  English 
writers,  although  here  the  author  has  been  aided 
by  the  translator,  are  extremely  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

Bible  Echo€8  m  Ancimt  Clattia.  By  Grauford 
Tait  Ramage,  LL.D.  (Edinbu^h:  A.  and  C. 
Black.)  There  are  here  collected  a  great  number 
of  passages  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  which  are 
regarded  by  the  editor  as  parallel  to  passages  in 
the  Bible.  Sometimes  the  classical  "  echo  "  sounds 
so  very  unlike  the  Scripture  utterance  that  it  de- 
mands generosity  to  admit  that  there  is  any 
parallelism  at  all.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, however,  there  is  a  real  likeness  in  thought, 
but  then  for  the  most  part  it  is  only  such  as  of 
necessity  emerges  in  the  forms  of  expression  of 
all  lai^uaf^ee,  or  else  is  found  in  the  parallelism 
of  the  obvious  commonpUces  of  moralitv.  When 
Dr.  Ramage  speaks  of  "  the  profbund  thoughts  of 
the  ancient  poets  and  philoao;Jier8  that  may  be 
regarded  as  little  else  than  echoes  of  the  inspired 
wntera,"  and  declares  that  "some  of  these  ap- 
moach  so  closely  to  Christian  truths  that  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  must  have  been  known  to  the  edu- 
cated Greeks  and  Romans,"  he  will  not  gain 
for  his  statement,  taken  in  its  broad  generality, 
the  assent  of  those  most  competent  to  form  an 
oninion.  No  doubt  since  Dr.  Ramage^s  "  Ancient 
Olassics  "  are  made  to  include  writers  so  late  as 
Ausonius,  Amnuanus  Marcellinus,  and  Glaodian, 
it  would  he  absurd  to  suppose  that  ihe  Christian 
notions  vrith  which  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
was  filled,  and  the  phraseoltwy  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Uie  teUgioa  of  the  State,  were  wholly 
without  influenoe.  It  is  a  little  surprising,  too, 
that  no  hint  is  given  of  the  belief  that  Ausonius, 
and_  even  Olaudian,  may  have  been  professedly 
Ohnatians.  It  is  true,  also,  that  during  the  earlier 
period  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  stoical  philoBophy  felt  once  more  the 
Oriental  influences  which  nad  from  its  origin 
marked  it  with  characteristic  features,  and  would 
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readily  have  assimilated  certain  elements  of  He* 
brew  theology.  But  ^ovrence  whatever  is 
made  by  Dr.  Ramage  for  the  counter-truth,  so 
ably  maintained  by  Prof.  Lightfoot,  that  the 
principal  writer  of  the  New  Testament — St.  Paul 
— can  scarcely  have  failed  to  have  been  affected 
by  the  stoical  philosophy  of  his  day,  and  thus  the 
parallelism  will  be  partially  accounted  for  in 
another  way.  On  the  pre-Christian  writers  of 
Italy  and  Greece  we  may — speaking  generally — 
conudently  assert  tlut  the  influence  of  bbe  Hebrew 
Scriptnxes  was  mZ. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

We  understand  that  the  next  number  of  Mac~ 
millan'a  Magazine  will  contain  an  account  of  and 
full  extracts  from  Robert  Bums's  Edinburgh  Com- 
monplace Book,  the  original  MS.  of  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  publisher.  It  was  used  by 
Dr.  Cunie  in  the  preparation  of  his  edition  of 
Bums's  Life  and  Works  in  1800,  and  again  by 
Alexander  Smith  in  preparing  the  "  Golden  Trea- 
sury "  and  "  Globe "  editions.  But  important 
letters  and  many  interesting  variationfl  in  poems 
vrill  now  he  made  public  for  the  first  time. 

The  Curators  of  the  Taylor  Institution  have 
selected  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Patterson  to  deliver  the 
Ilchester  Lectures  in  the  October  term  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  Mr.  Patterson's  aabject  will  be'  "  iTie 
Early  Relations  between  the  Slavs  and  the  Hun- 
garian Kingdom." 

We  understand  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Macmil- 
lan  andCo.  for  publication  amemoir  ofhislate  wife, 
including  some  notices  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Crau- 
furd  Tait.  The  volume  will  contain  also  the  diary 
kept  by  Mrs.  Tait  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
th^r  children  some  years  ago  at  Carlisle. 

The  announcements  that  have  been  made  as  to 
the  successful  lighting  of  the  British  Museum 
Heading  Room  with  the  electric  light  were  prema- 
ture. The  actual  experiments  can  hardly  take 
place  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet. 

Kablt  in  March  the  philological  library  of 
Wilhelm  Diodorf  will  be  brought  under  the 
hammer.  The  books  number  nearly  6,000,  and 
form  one  of  the  richest  private  libraries  of  this 
kind  extant.  There  are  217  works  relating  to 
Sophodea,  and  200  to  Aeschylua.  The  value  of 
the  collection  is  further  enMnjed  by  numerone 
meumi&ufa,  as  well  as  by  the  valuable  annotations 
vrritten  in  thwr  books     the  brothers  I^doif. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  intends  to  follow  up 
bis  Stories  from  Homer  and  Virgil  by  a  volume 
of  Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians, 

Sib  John  Lubboce  has  in  the  press,  we  are 
informed,  two  volumes  of  lectures  and  essays,  one 
scientific,  the  other  political  and  social  in  cha^ 
racter.  Thoy  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Go. 

Wz  learn  that  Mr.  G.  D.  Butler,  of  the  Map 
Department,  British  Museum,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society, 

It  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers 
that  Dr.  Julius  Robert  Mayer,  renowned  for  his 
contributions  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  beat, 
died  on  March  20,  1878.  The  inhabitants  of 
Heilbronn,  his  native  town,  are  desirous  of  paying 
due  respect  to  his  memory,  and  have  resolved  to 
erect  a  suitable  memorial  on  the  spot  where  he 
lived,  laboured,  and  died.  They  invite  co-opera- 
tion, and,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  admirers 
of  D^.  Mayer  in  England  to  join  in  this  tribute  of 
recognition,  the  following  genUemen  have  agreed 
to  form  a  Mayer  Memoriu  Committee : — Mr.  W. 
Spottiswoode,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Prof.  Stokes, 
Prof.  Huiley,  Prof.  Tyndall,  Dr.  W.  Siemens,  Dr. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir  William 
Gull,  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Prof, 
Henry  Smith,  Dr.  Debus,  Mr.  G.  Busk,  Dr.  Hirst, 
Prof.  Frankknd,  Prof.  Dewar,  Messrs.  John  F. 
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Moulton  and  F.  Folloek,  Dr.  T.  Atcher  HirBt  it 
the  hononury  seoxetary. 

Mes9Bs.  TBijBitGit  AHD  Go.,  in  conjunction  witli  I 
Mr.  Alexander  Gardner,  will  publish  almost  m-  I 
mediately  a  volume  of  translations  under  the  titl<> 
of  Seine's  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos.  This  u  an  | 
attempt  (the  first,  we  believe,  that  has  been  made ' 
in  this  country)  to  do  fbr  Heine'sprose  whit  has 
already  been  done  for  his  verse.  '  HHie  tnnslatiou  I 
will  be  in  the  form  of  short  extracts  of  the  most ' 
striking  passages  occurring  throughout  the  col- 
lected edition  of  Heine's  prose  works.  The  trans- 
lator is  Mr.  J.  Snodgrass. 

Mas,  MACi>oiniLi.*s  new  novel,  Quaker  Ciutiiu, 
wiU  be  published  shortly  by  Meisn,  Hunt  and 
Blackett. 

Ukdbe  the  title  of  Celebrities  of  the  York- 
shire Wolds  ^Triibner  and  Go.)  Mr.  Frederid 
Robs  has  compiled  a  serviceable  work  of  lefereoo-  \ 
for  biographical  purposes,  and  prefaced  it  with  an 
interesting  topc^rapnical  account  of  the  district. 
Very  few,  indeed,  of  the  "  Celebrities "  can  lie 
said  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  England's  haott, 
but  the  lack  in  quality  is  made  up  in  quutitT. 
Mr.  Boss's  treataient  of  his  subjects  Aqmt  ma  ! 
catholicity  of  temperament,  for  each  one  of  uko, 
whethw  he  be  aiehbishop^  geolt^t,  or  a  tniner 
of  race-horses,  has  ample  justice  accorded  to  lot 
merits. 

Many  English  readers  will  be  thankful  !it  , 
Messrs.  Triibner  for  intxoducing  into  I^lasdliB 
condeiuwd  edition  of  Mr.  Spedding%  Lrtten  and 
Life  of  Bacon,  under  the  title  of  An  Acamt  «f 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Francis  Bacon.  "  The 
editor  of  this  American  abridgment,"  ire  tie  luld 
in  the  Introduction,  "  has  followed  Mr.Spedding'J 
order  and  authority  in  all  points,  m  com- 
mentary has  become  the  main  thin^,  uid  the 
writings  are  introduced  as  illustrating  tkC 
The  condensation  has  been  made  with  >ir. 
Spedding's  permission,  and  when  the  work  wa.- 
done,  Mr.  Spedding  examined  it  with  s  view 
to  its  being  read  as  a  separate  Life,  icseited 
what  he  Mought  wanting  in  the  way  of  con- 
nexion or  explajiation,  and  corrected  such  enon 
or  supplied  such  deficienciee  as  he  had  diuonred 
since  the  publication  of  his  original  woric.  ^ 
book  is,  in  short,  an  edition  prepared  for  r«<lR$ 
as  opposed  to  stadrats,  and  as  such  it  but  u 
heartily  commended  to  those  who  wish  to  kno* 
how  Mr.  Spedding  has  told  the  stoiy  of  Bkods 
life,  but  who  have  hitherto  been  repelled^ the 
formidable  appearance  of  the  seven  volumes  u 
wliich  it  was  originally  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Chabus  Kent  is  arranging  for  puliUeatiou 
as  a  ouriouty  of  literature  an  epigram  lecentlT 
written  by  himself,  together  with  tnuuhmom 
into  nearly  fifty  langiiagea  by  well-known  scholin. 
The  ori^^  words  are  entitled  "  On  the  AeceswA 
of  Leo  XIIL :  an  Epigram  after  S.  MalaciiT, 
epedal  reference  being  made  therdn  to  therepuiM 
prophecies  first  laid  before  the  world  three  ke- 
tunes  ago  in  Wion's  iA^num  Vitas.  ThecoUrt- 
tion,  which  will  be  entitled  Corona  Calheko- 
includes  upwards  of  seventy  versions,  repreeentK 
nearly  fifty  languages.  Conspicuous  amois 
contributions  to  the  volume  are  versions  in  Gittj 
by  Prof.  Paley,  in  Persian  bv  Prof.  Mir  Aub* 
Ali,  in  Zend  by  Prof.  Darmeeteter,  in  Mandshu 
by  Prof.  Gabelentz,  in  Assyrian  by  Prof.  Sav«. 
in  Icehmdic  by  Prof.  Magnusson,  in  SsMknt  bv 
Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  Irish  by  Canon  Bonrke,  aafl 
in  BasQue  by  Prince  Lncien  Bonapwte.  Tte 
work  will  be  issued  in  a  quarto  vohunebyM««* 
C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co, 

M.  F.  Miohbl  is  engaged  on  an  SiOeirt  A 
Cioilisation  en  Ecoise. 

M.  DB  Mas  Latrib  ia  about  to  puMish  an  iSf 
toire  de  FEgUee  latino  en  Oiypra. 

M.  KATBihaa  succeeded  M.  Foucart,  the «» 
Director  of  the  School  of  Athens,  in  hia  Chaff" 
Oieeh  Ej^^y  at  the  OoUtfge  de  Ranee-  i« 
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•ii-mr  coune  of  palaeographj  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
■<ap^rieure  is  to  Iw  given  hj  M.  Afolinier,  and  that 
f  compuadTe  giamm&r     M.  Afichd.  Brtel. 

Tax  "Comnuarion  des  documents  in^dits"  will 
frjKTtly  publish  a  series  of  documeots  relatiDg  to 
zfce  Kngliah  adminiatntion  in  the  Weat  and  South 
-  f  France,  which  will  probably  fill  twelve  volumes. 
The  first,  edited  hv  M.  F.  Michel,  is  in  the  press. 
It  is  entitled  JlMet  ga$ecm,  and  contains  many 
docaniaats  from  the  Public  Beoord  Office.  The 
aext  TDlomes  will  relate  to  Normandy. 

Tbb  last  number  of  the  Skoddar^ana  CKtn- 
tMtkd  contains  an  important  advertisement  which 
will  be  very  welcome  to  all  Sanskrit  students. 
Tbe  muiaireTs  of  the  Shaidarakana  OuTUtmOtA 
state  that  they  have  prepared  a  complete  index  to 
*i3u  'Uttmya^nhita,  or  the  Black  Ya^r^veda- 
«iiUtA,oa  the  model  of  the  Index  of  the  Kigreda- 
Sanluii  in  Prof.  Max  MiiUei's  edition  of  the 
Ripeda.   The  number  of  copies  to  be  printed  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  purchasers, 
who  are  requested  to  send  their  names  and 
addnMBB  before  tjie  end  of  January  1870.  This, 
ssder  the  eireumBtancea,  will  hardly  be  possible. 
He  piiee  to  subacribBrs  will  be  twelve  rupees. 

The  Brahmo  Year-Booh  for  1878,  edited  by 
Miss  S.  D.  Collet,  gives  a  very  clear  and,  on  the 
vbole,  Impartial  acconnt  of  the  schism  that  has 
tmkea  out  in  the  Brahmo  Sam&j,  owing  to  the 
mairiage  of  Kesbub  Ohunder  Sen's  daughter  with 
the  jonng  Rajah  of  Kuch  Be  bar,  now  in  England. 
It  stems  as  if  here,  as  elsewhere,  marriage  were 
to  be  the  chief  stomblisg-blodE  of  religious 
lefonen. 

The  Working  Men's  College,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  still  needs  money-help  from  its  friends. 
Last  year  showed  a  deficit  of  106^.  14«.  4(J.  on 
the  cuirent  account^  though  tiie  mortgage  debt  on 
the  coOege  property — thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Wenlake,  Q.O.,  and  others — is  now  only 
43^.  The  College  bas  not  shown  the  aelf-develop- 
in;  tnd  Bd&sastainiifer  power  of  the  Krkbeck 

InstitnlKm  and  the  City  of  Lcmdtm  College. 

Cnmot  H  take  sleaf  out  of  their  book  P 

Tsx  Gennu  Shakspere  Sodety  has  put  out  an 
iRMal  to  miteia  and  publishers  of  books  on 
f»alL^>eii^  to  give  a  copy  of  each  of  thur  woiks 
totlw  new  Knoingham  Shakspere  Library, 

Ds.  tonmrsTKR  is  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
•a  the  History  of  Art  at  Alexandra  College, 
Dnblin,  dazing  ^e  months  of  March,  April,  Iibiy, 
ind  June. 

Ths  Revue  Crttiqw,  among  other  ancounce- 
tneats  of  interest,  states  that  the  Bordeaux 
Faculty  of  Letters  will  pablish  in  April  next  the 
tint  part  of  a  quarterly  Review,  to  be  entitled 
Anatet  de  la  FoeuUi  det  Lettrw  de  Bordeaux, 
vhidi  b  to  give  the  result  of  personal  researches 
ind  (viginal  works  by  membras  of  the  Faculty. 
The  JEenie  Oitigue  welcomes  this  publication  as 
i  symptom  of  scientific  decentralisation  and  of 
fresn  ufe  among  tbe  provincial  Faculties. — The 
Ekriy  French  Text  Socie^'s  pablications  for  the 
present  yea»  will  be:  Le  Voyage  en  Terre  Sainte 
mewtr  dAnglure ;  Guillanme  de  Bemeville's  Vie 
(£•  Saint  Oitteai  the  first  volume  of  Eustache  Bes- 
cfaaiope  and  the  third  volnme  of  Zm  Miraclet 
jtotre  Dame, — M.  M.  Yemes  will  publish 
diortly  an  Hietoire  du  I^uple  ^Xerael;  and  M. 
Looia  Leger  an  Bietoire  SAutriche,  for  Messrs, 
Uacbetta's  "  Histoire  Universelle  "  series,  which 
u  edited  by  M.  Victor  Duruy.— M.  de  Tourtoulon 
"in  pnbiuh  shortly  a  work  on  Ze  Due  de  Bohan 
te»  gaema  de  rtHigion  tout  Zotiw  XIII. — M. 
Nt^rtfe  Qo^pat  has  publidied  a  collecCum  of  thirty- 
two  Bopolar  songs  which  had  eac^ad  the  research 
of  M.  de  Pnymaigre,  imder  the  title  of  C^anU 
^>MwM  Mmim  neiMiUu  iftnu  levalde  MeUen 
1977. 

Or.  ftoKXLL,  the  eminent  Syriae  scholar,  has 
ptiUiabsd  an  ftttempt  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
^jeti7  of  the  Okl  Teatament  has,  not  only 


strophes  or  stanzas,  but  metre.  He  follows  Car- 
dinal Pitrs,  who,  in  hia  Bumnographte  de  PBglite 
Orecgue  (1868),  proved  that  the  Greek  hymns 
have  metro,  and  that  the  metres  are  derived  from 
the  madrashaa  or  atrophic  hymns  of  tbe  Syrians, 
and  who  further  conjectured  that  these  were  de- 
rived from  the  fioetry  of  the  Bible.  After  a  short 
Preface,  expluning  how  he  detects  the  Hebrew 
metres,  Dr.  Bickell  gives  a  number  of  specimens 
of  Biblical  poetry  in  heptasyllabic,  pentasyllabic, 
and  in  mixed  metres.  He  thus  goes  considerably 
beyond  Delitzach  (i)M  iWm«n,  3.  Aufl.,  s.  18), 
and  even  Merx  (Dae  Qedicht  von  f  u>&,  Vorbemer- 
kung  6).  The  spedmens  appear  to  be  all  from 
tbe  Fsalms,  except  Beat,  xxxii.,  and  Hab.  iii. 
The  title  of  the  pamphlet  is  Metricea  Biblicae 
RegiUae  Exemplis  XllMtratae  (Innsbruck :  Wag- 
ner). We  should  add  that  the  Hebrew  texts  are 
transliterated  and  arranged  according  to  the  au- 
thor'a  ayatem.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  pro- 
cedure is  less  arbitrary  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

Thb  indefatigable  M.  Ganneau  sends  us  an  ex- 
tract fiom  the  Bevue  ArchSologi^ue,  containing 
various  archaeological  papers  by  him,  from  one  of 
which  we  gather  the  interesting  fact  to  Hebraists 
that  Yelioaef  for  Yosef  (Joseph)  occurs  in  the 
epigraphs  of  andent  Jewish  ossuaries  (see  Ps. 
liixi.,  6). 

We  regret  to  see  that  the  Zeiteehrift  fur  lu~ 
theriacke  Theologie  has  come  to  an  end,  after  a 
career  of  thirty-nine  ^ears,  illustrated  by  the 
eminent  names  of  Guencke  and  Belitzsch  among 
its  editors. 

A  Spasish  translation  of  Dean  Merivale's  Hta- 
iory  of  the  Bomana  under  the  Empire  is  being 
issued.  It  is  ^fusely  annotated  by  Sefior  Oareia 
Moreno. 

Thb  Busnan  Historical  Society  has  in  view 
the  compilation  of  a  BiograjAicai  Dtctionarg  of 
Eminent  Btaaiana,  The  societv  will  in  tbe  meau- 
time  confine  itself  to  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
matter,  and  afibrdin^  material  support.  A  com- 
mittee of  members  is  to  be  appointed  who  will 
invite  the  co-operation  of  specialists,  and  other* 
wise  arrange  for  the  seioitific  efficiency  of  the 
under  taking. 

Teb  Jubilee  of  the  Polish  poet  and  novelist, 
Kiaszewshi,  occurs  this  year.  His  countrymen, 
among  numerous  other  tributes  of  admiration,  in- 
tend to  present  him  with  an  album  specially  illus- 
trated by  Polish  artists.  This  proposal  has  met 
with  so  much  sympathy  on  tbe  part  of  the  latter 
that  drawings  and  water-colour  paintings  to  the 
number  of  thirty — some  of  them  representing  sub- 
jects from  Kraszewski's  works — have  been  ahready 
contributed.  The  exterior  of  the  album  will  be 
worthy  of  its  contents.  On  the  upper  board  will 
be  engraved  a  portrait  of  Kraszewski,  surrounded 
by  emblematic  figures  representing  romance, 
poetry,  comedy  and  the  drama. 

BiBLiooBAPHT  appears  to  be  popular  in  Lanca- 
shire. On  Monday  week  Mr.  G.  W.  Napier  read 
a  paper  before  the  Manchester  Literan  Club  on 
"  The  Authoiabip  of  the  Imitatio  Chriati,"  and 
exhibited  in  illustration  of  it  a  remarkable  series 
of  the  early  editi<m8  of  the  work,  including  the 
editio  princ^.  Mr.  Vf.  H.  Buley,  a  member  of 
the  Salford  Town  Gounml,  has  been  lecturing  on 
Books  and  Reading,  and  is  urging  upon  the 
corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member  the 
desirability,  in  connexion  with  the  free 
libraries,  of  courses  of  popular  lectures  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  guidance  of  rraders  in  the 
choice  of  books.  On  Monday  last  Mr.  W.  £.  A. 
Axon  gave  a  bibliographical  lecture  on  the  Litera- 
ture of  Temperance,  before  the  Manchester  Tem- 
perance Union.  On  the  same  evening  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bailey  lectured  at  Leigh  on  the  Library  of  the 
old  Grammar  School  thrae.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  Cianmer  autograph  which  it  possesses. 
Mr.  Bailey's  kctore,  while  largely  bibliographical, 
also  contuned  a  good  deal  of  u^fonnation  respect- 


ing  the  studies  of  Lancashire  schools  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  On  Tuesday  last  the  interesting 
shorthand  books  of  the  Chetham  Library  were 
exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Shorthand  Writers*  Assooation.  They  conust  of 
the  eollecticai  made  by  John  Byrom,  whose  steno- 
graphic diary,  jointed  by  the  Chetham  Society, 
forms  BO  graphic  a  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the 
last  century ;  and  of  a  more  extensive  series  ac- 
cumulated by  the  late  John  Harland,  F.S.A.  The 
moat  important  features  of  the  two  collections 
were  explained  in  a  brief  address  by  Mr.  Axon. 
This  popularisation  of  bibliographical  knowledge 
and  research  cannot  fiul  to  be  productive  of  good. 

Wsare  requested  to  state  that  the  work  we 
mentioned  last  week  aa  having  been  tnuoslated 
into  Russian  is  not  The  EngKakwoman  in  Turkey, 
but  The  People  of  Turka/f  Twenty  Yeara'  Beai- 
dence  in  Buigana,  by  a  OoqbuI's  Daiufhter,  edited 
by  Stanley  Lane  Foole,  and  pubUahed  last  year  I7- 
Mr.  Murray. 

A  FEBiODiOAL  has  been  started  at  Labor  called 
The  Bomm- Urdu  Joumtdj"  to  advocate  the  use 
of  the  Roman  alphabet  in  Oriental  languages.*^ 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  Roman-UrdA  Sodaty,  latdr 
formed  in  the  capital  of  the  Panj&b.  Mr.  r. 
Drew,  of  Eton  College,  is  Secretary  in  this 
country;  he  will  gladly  communicate  witii  any 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  movement. 


OBITUARY. 

KB.  CHABLB3  NEATE. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Neato,  kito  Senior  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  has  removed  the  most  characteristic  rfr- 
preseutative  of  old  Oxford,  and  has  closed  a  career 
more  varied  and  more  diequered  than  that  of 
most  men.  Mr.  Neate  was  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Neato,  a  clergyman  once  well  known  in 
South- West  Oxfordshire.  He  was  educated  in 
France,  and  in  youth  distinguished  himself  by  his 
acquirements  in  literary  French.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  Lincoln  College,  gamed  a  first-class  in  Literis 
Humanioribus  in  16:j7,and  was  shortly  afterwards 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  a  college  which  at 
that  time  was  at  the  hdght  of  its  reputation.  He 
was  called  to  the  Chancery  bar,  and  had  fair 
proBpectsofsuccessinhisprofes^on.  Unfortunately, 
he  resented  in  too  marked  a  manner  agross  affront 
which  was  put  on  him  by  another  lawy  er.aod  there- 
upon practically  quitted  bis  [oofession.  He  became 
for  a  time  secretary  to  Mr.  Baring,  Melbourne's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  into  office,  Mr.  Neate  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  constantly  resided  in  his  college  till 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  city  in 
1863.  He  retired  in  1868,  and  has  since  lived  in 
his  collie,  or  with  a  sister,  who  survives  him. 
It  would  he  Buperfiuous  to  comment  on  his  poli- 
tical career  in  the  Acaoeut,  but  there  was  a 
literary  element  in  Mr.  Neate's  mind,  of  which 
record  should  be  made. 

He  was  known  to  possess  a  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  the  French  laiu;u^:e:  that  is  to  say,  he 
could  be  safely  consulted  as  a  scholar  in  that 
tongue.  By  some  onezplained  overught,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  a  curator  of  the  Taylor  Institu- 
tion, as  he  should  have  been.  He  was  a  fairly 
good  Greek  scholar,  reading  his  favourite  author,. 
Plutarch,  to  the  last.  He  cared  but  little  for  the 
Greek  drama,  and  had  only  a  slight  interest  in  the 
earlier  historians  and  philosophers.  But  he  de- 
lighted in  the  philosophy  of  common-sense  and  the 
practical  wisdom  which  he  fotmd  in  the  Greek  of 
tbe  Empire.  His  knowledge  of  Latin  literature 
was  more  copious,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  language  more  exact.  He  wrote  Latin 
prose  with  some  of  the  &ults  which  are  sure 
to  be  committed  when  Latin  is  first  learned,  as 
he  had  learned  it,  colloquially,  but  with  great 
force  and  freshneas.  His  Latm  verse  whs  more 
accurate,  for  it  was  formed  on  the  traditional 
models.    But  whethw  he  wrote  in  French  or 
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Lafiii,  be  had  the  art  of  condeoBlDf^  m  a  few  words 
of  epigram  a  host  of  suffgeationa.  Thus  in  one  of 
his  Latin  poetna  the  deaeripUon  of  ihe  popular 
Japiter  as 

"  Sammi  regnaalu  Olympt 
0«i  regale  fbit  diroa  ganaisse  mioorea  " 

IB  a  vtrdka  of  satire  which  could  hardhr  he 
matched,  for  the  humour  is  perfect  Unfortu- 
nately, his  happieat  efforts  were  printed  on  fly- 
aheets,  of  which,  it  is  to  he  feared,  it  woidd  be 
difficult  to  make  a  complete  collection.  If  they 
could  be  gathered  they  would  be  valuable,  even  if 
only  as  specimens  of  an  art  in  which  Mr.  Neate 
was  not  only  an  adept,  but  was  almost  unique. 

J.  £.  XaoBOLD  RoeBBs. 


UB.  SICHABD  HENBT  DAITA,  SSNIOB. 

The  earliest  author  who  wrote  well  in  America 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  without  our  tri- 
bute becausa  be  bad  loag  outlived  the  youngest  of 
his  fellow-workers.   There  ia  now  a  great  throng 
of  writers,  young  and  old,  in  the  country  where 
the  man  who  has  just  died  in  bis  ninety-sepond 
year  was  once  the  absolute  pioneer  of  letters.'  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  be  baa  lived  in 
close  retirement,  seen  by  few  friends,  and  spoken 
of,  half  familiarly,  ball  reverently,  as  "  Richard 
I.,"  his   son  and   grandson,   similarly  named, 
having  each  attained  distinction.   The  Banas,  as 
is  known,  are  a  great  family  in  New  England, 
rich  in  various  talent  and  tineoUy  sprang  from  the 
one  good  American  poet  of  the  cotonial  time, 
Anne  Bradstreet.   The  deceased,  lUchard  Henry 
Dana,  was  bom  on  November  16, 1787,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.   He  waa  educated  at  Harvard,  and 
woiUd  have  taken  bis  degree  in  1808  but  that  be 
was  concerned  in  the  famous  college  rebellion  of  the 
preceding  year.    He  studied  the  law  at  Newport, 
Baltimore,  and  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  bar  in  1811,  He  went  immediately 
to  practise  in  bis  native  town,'  and  received  a 
atrong  bias  towards  literature  from  the  poetical 
worira  at  that '  time  being  produced  in  Enelaiid, 
The  career  of  Byron,  who  waa  Dana's  jumor  by 
two  months,  interested  bim  vividly,  and  he  was 
also  affected  by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  In 
1814,  in  conjunction  vnth  Bryant,  then  a  youth  of 
twenty,  he  started  the  I/orw  Atnenem  JReview, 
the  earliest  organ  of  any  literan  excdimce  exists 
ing  in  America,  Washington  Allston,  who  married 
Dana's  ustM',  presently  joined  the  JReview^  of  which, 
in  1818,  Dana  and  Obanning  became  the  sole 
editors.    In  1821  Dana,  Bryant,  and  Allston 
started        IdU  Man,  in  which  the  beat  proK 
writings  of  the  former  appeared.    In  1825  bis 
poems,  which  bad  hitherto  circulated  in  MB.,  were 
printed  in  Bryant's  New  York  Jteoim.  They  were 
collected  by  Dana,  in  1827,  as  The  JButxaneer  and 
other  Poems,  his  only  poetical  volume.    In  1860 
he  published  bis  complete  works  in  two  volumes, 
which,  however,  did  not  contain  his  aenes  of  lec- 
tures on  Sbakspere,  1839-40.    The  Suceaneer,  on 
which  Dana's  reputation  reate,  is  a  very  striking 
and  graceful  poem,  dealing  with  a  ghastly  story 
of  dime  on  the  hifh  seas  which  is  a  little  out  of 
^[dnff  witli  a  style  as  cold  and  severe  as  that  of 
Akenside.  It  is  written,  moreover,  in  an  unattrac- 
tive stanza,  of  which  tins  is  an  example : — 
"A  sweet,  low  voics,  on  starry  nights, 
Chants  to  bis  ear  a  plaining  song ; 
Its  tones  come  winding  up  the  haights, 
Telling  of  woe  and  wrong ; 
And  he  mast  listen,  till  the  stars  grow  dim, 
The  song  that  gentle  voice  doth  siog  to  him." 
lJut  the  poem  is  well  composed,  and  must  be 
judged,  not  by  the  standard  of  to-day,  but  by  that 
of  the  Corsaira  and  JacqueUnes  in  competition  vrith 
which  it  was  written.    In  Dana's  other  poems 
he  showa  himself  a  tamer  and  less  stately  Biyant, 
always^  graceful,  and  aometimea  very  felicitous, 
preferring,   however,   the    heroic   measure  to 
Bryant's  eighteenth-century  blank  verse. 

Edutttid  Vf,  GOSSE. 


The  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Geoi^re  Vicesimas 
Wigram  was  well  known  to  all  students  of  Bibli- 
cal criticism.  He  was  the  twentieth  child  of  Sir 
Robert  Wigtam.  Early  in  life  he  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  intimate  friendship  with  a  still  more 
illustrious  scholar  of  that  Christian  body,  Dr. 
Tregelles.  Mr.  Wimm  edited,  in  1838,  The 
Englithmarli  Greek  Concordance  of  the  Neio 
TeatameTit,  the  third  edition  of  which,  revised 
by  its  author,  was  published  in  1860.  In  1843 
be  brought  out  The  EngUahman's  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament:  it 
waa  republished  in  1860.  Dr.  Tregelles  asBiated 
in  the  compilation  of  both  theae  works.  Mr. 
Wigram  produced  in  1867,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  W.  Chalk,  a  volume  entitled  tJie  HebraisVs 
Vade  Meeum,  a  6rst  attempt  at  a  complete  verbal 
index  to  the  Hebrew  and  Ohaldee  Scriptures. 
Mr.  Wigram  died  at  45  Great  Cumberland  Place 
on  the  let  inst.,  aged  seventy-three,  and  was 
buried  at  Paddington  Cemetery  on  the  Otb  inat. 

Tbb  death  ia  announced  of  M.  L.  F.  Clair- 
ville,  the  actor  and  prolific  dramatist,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight;  of  M.  Victor  B^toland,  editor  of 
several  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  for  many 
years  professor  at  the  Lyc^  Charlemagne ;  and  of 
the  well-known  caricaturist  Danmier,  ^;ed  sixty- 
eight.   


HOIBS  OF  IBAVBL. 

Mb.  ££ITH  Jobnston's  general  Map  of  Africa 
(scale  1 : 8,420,000,  or  133  miles  to  an  inch)  is  a 
conscientious  compilation  embodying  the  reaulte 
of  the  most  recent  explorations  and  researches. 
The  scale  is  sufficiently  large  to  abow  a  consider- 
able amount  of  detail  without  rendering  the  map 
indistinct.  The  bills  are  carefully  delineated,  and 
the  political  boundaries  clearly  indicated.  Sten- 
ley's  daring  descent  of  the  Congo  has  filled  up  a 
huge  blank  upon  our  map  of  Africa,  but  vast  re- 
gions remun  to  be  explored  by  future  travellers. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  of  these  extends  from 
the  southernmost  limits  of  Abyssinin  down  to  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Victoria  Nyaiiza.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  ventured  to  lay  down  several  l^es 
there,  but  in  reality  all  we  know  about  this  region 
is  derived  from  very  unsatisfiictory  native  reports. 
The  Itelian  explorers  will  make  an  effort  to  pene- 
trate from  Kafa  into  this  land  of  mystery.  If 
they  should  succeed  in  their  attempt,  they  will 
have  earned  the  thanks  of  geographers,  and  their 
names  will  be  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Livingstone,  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  and  Stanley. 
Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  as  is  known  to  our  readers, 
is  about  to  explore  the  rupon  between  the  Nyaasa 
and  the  Tanganyika.  We  trust  that  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  will  see  ite  way  to  fitting 
out  another  expedition  to  which  might  be  allottea 
the  task  of  throwing  lighb  upon  the  countries  of 
the  Masai  and  Southern  Gallas. 

Mb.  STAifLBi  is  stated  to  have  accepted  the 
command  of  an  expedition  to  be  fitted  out  tJie 
International  Association  at  Bruasels. 

The  Paris  Geographical  Society  has  appointed 
a  commisMon  for  promoting  the  exploration  of  the 
Western  Sudan.  Its  members  are  MM.  A.  d'Ab- 
badie,  H.  Bionne,  H.  Daveyrier,  and  O.  Hiiber. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantino  is  preparing  a 
third  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a  route  suit- 
able to  the  construction  of  a  Central  Asiatic  r^l- 
way.  He  proposes  to  push  bis  way  as  far  as  the 
Bamian  Passes,  and  then  to  descend  the  Amu 
Darya  and  the  old  bed  of  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian. 
The  otttlffeak  of  the  A^han  War  may  possiUy 
interfile  with  his  project. 

PBTEBiuinir's  MtUheUungen  contains  an  account 
of  Dr.  Voeikof's  journey  through  central  and 
Bouthem  Japan.  The  author's  route  and  the  nu- 
merous altitu<ks  determined  by  him  are  laid  down 
on  a  map.  I>.  Voeikof  states  that  every  &eili]^ 
is  offered  to  sdentifie  travellers  denrous  of  ex- 
pkning  the  interior  of  the  country.  Merchants 


and  missionaries  are  made  to  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions hud  down  in  treaties;  touriste  are  per- 
mitted to  travel  pretty  fredy  j  but  sci«itific  men 
Bie  received  with  open  arms. 

Db.  HuniT,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Mii- 
theilnngett,  discusses  the'meteoroh^^ical  obserw- 
tions  made  at  Rtifaaga,  Mtesa's  capital,  bvpr. 
Emin  Effendi  and  the  Rev.  0.  T.  Wileon.  They 
extend  over  nine  months.  The  mean  annuu 
temperature  may  be  assumed  to  exceed  70".  Rains 
fall  throughout  the  year,  with  a  maximum  in 
November  and  April.  The  altitude  of  Rufaags. 
resulting  from  the  .barometrical  observations,  is 
4,310  feet  above  the  Eea-Ievel. 

Comrr  'Bbla.  Sz^ch^byt,  who  proposes  io 
search  out  the  original  seato  of  the  Magran 
in  Central  Asia,  has  been  furnished  with 
a  Chinese  passport  enabling  him  to  travel  ia 
Tibet  He  therefore  starts  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstancea. 

Hbrr  E.  Maeito  has  returned  to  the  Sudan, 
Gordon  Pasha  having  appointed  bim  governor  of 
Galabat.  Kerr  Slatin,  of  Vienna,  and  Herr  Glaeer, 
an  assistent  of  the  Austrian  Meteorolo^cal  In- 
stitute, have  likewise  proceeded  to  the  Upper 
Nile,  their  outfit  conteining  sete  of  meteorological 
instrumente.  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz,  we  understand, 
proposes  to  examine  into  the  geology  of  the 
countries  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza. 

M.  SiEiBiAXOF,  the  wealthy  and  patriotic 
Siberian  movhtnt,  is  having  a  steamer  fitted  out 
with  a  view  of  relieving  the  Swedish  Expeditita 
now  locked  up  by  ice  to  the  west  of  the  East  Cape. 
Oapt.  Sengstacke,  of  the  second  Graman  Poisr 
Expedition,  will  take  command  of  this  expedition, 
and  his  instructions  are  to  return  to  £iirope  by  the 
route  discovered  by  Vxoi.  NordenskiSld.  Hie  ex- 
pedition will  start  in  May. 

The  December  Bulletin  of  the  lE^ench  Geo- 
graphical Society  opens  with  a  long  and  valuable 

Sper  by  Ool,  Verste^  on  the  Dutch  Smentific 
ission  to  Sumatra,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  map 
of  tiie  Emjdre  of  Djambi.  M.  Cb.  Cotard  con- 
tributes a  paper,  entitled  "  De  ramSna^^ment  des 
eaux  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  gSograpuie,"  which 
is  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  President  from  M. 
Piasis,  embodying  some  remarks  on  the  altttodes 
of  the  chief  peaks  in  the  Andes, 

M.  Alfbbd  Mabchb,  who  is  well  known  as  a 
traveller  in  Western  Equatorial  Africa,  first  b 
company  of  the  Marquis  de  CompiSgne,  and  after- 
wards of  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Ogow6  expedition,  has  recently  rec^ved 
a  commission  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion at  Paris  to  onderteke  certain  investigatioD9 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  East  African 
Expedition,  lately  despatehed  by  the  Committee 
of  tne  African  Exploration  Fund  under  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston,  arrived  at  Zanzibar  in  good  health  on 
January  6.  Mr,  Johnston  will  not,  however, 
attempt  to  make  a  start  for  the  interior  before  tbe 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May. 

We  r^;ret  to  bear  that  the  report  pf  the  destlis 
of  two  members  of  the  French  missionary  Expe- 
dition in  East  Africa  has  been  confirmed.  One 
of  the  fathers  died  at  Jewd  la  Singa  of  wounds 
received  in  lion-hunting.  The  expedition  -vu 
expected  to  reach  Taborah,  or  Kazeh,  in  Unjaa- 
yembe,  on  October  7,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Abb^  Debaize's  expedition  would  arrive  there 
about  a  week  later, 

Db.  0.  KBihaiEL  is  about  to  publish  a  Morpho- 
logy of  the  Ocean.  He  has  computed  the  area  and 
depth  of  the  sea.  The  former,  including  inland 
seas,  ia  140,973,160  square  miles,  the  latter  l,8rr 
fathoms.  The  proportion  between  the  volume  of 
the  sea-water  and  that  of  the  ^tnbenuit  land- 
masses  is  as  1 : 2-444.  This  remit  is  saffidentlt 
curious,  for  the  spedlfie  gnvi^  of  the  rocks  com- 
posing our  earth  is  usually  asaumed  to  amount 
to  2-6. 
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lusAniiBi  i.n)  uvuwB. 

rViiAtff  is  good  this  month.  The  paper  on  An- 
t.-.9U4  raiiBB  several  points  of  interest  The  diffi- 
-bHt  as  to  the  manner  of  Antinoos'  deatii  is  full  j 
taciiaaed.  On  general  groonda  the  writer  pro- 
--•aDce«  agunst  the  theory  of  immolation,  and 
^eoides  tlut  AntinouB  was  either  drowned  by  an 
b.-cideDt  or  took  upon  himself  by  a  Tolantary 
Je^th  the  fate  due  to  bis  imperial  master.  The 
.alter  supposition  would  beat  explain  the  almost 
rv-liciooa  Teneration  paid  to  the  memory  of  An- 
tinous : — 

*  Wa  are  tibltged  to  ask  onraelvea  vbefber  there  was 
ant  aometbing  in  the  character  of  AntinoBS  bioiMlf, 
•<^«etbiiijf  divinely  inspired,  and  irradiate  with 
•ririta&l  beauty,  Rppareat  to  bis  felloira,  and  remem- 
Vr«l  afta^*  hitt  myfterious  death,  which  justiSed  bis 
■  itraoiaatioD,  nnd  removed  it  from  the  region  of  Im- 
\'riA.  SHke-beliern.    If  this  was  not  the  case,  if 
A:2tiej«s  died  lilce  a  flower  cropped  from  the  garden 
m1  'be  Court-pages,  how  should  the  Emperor  in  the 
rr*:  f'aea  have  bewailed  him,  and  the  people  after- 
tftnl;  Lave  recoived  him  as  a  god  ?   Hay  it  not  have 
-  3  :bat  be  was  a  youth  of  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
u-?.  gifted  with  intellectoal  enthusiasm  proportiooed 
I  Lis  beauty,  and  endowed  with  somethinj;  of 
r>KbeBn  inspiration,  who,  bad  he  survived,  might 
:xrr  evra  inangurated  a  new  age  for  the  world,  or 
Lave  rtauLtted  the  bwrnam  of  Hypatia  in  a  bopelna 

fhe  sketch  of  Hadrian  which  occurs  in  the  course 
of  the  article  is  made  out  from  Spartianus.  The 
3Rat  importance  aasigned  to  Hadrian  as  a  re- 
fotohT  aeema  exaggerated.    It  would  be  very 
difiralt  to  gire  \he  evideoce  for  such  a  statement 
c!  that  he  "  succeeded  in  reorganising  every  de- 
parwst  of  the  Empire— social,  political,  fiscal, 
mi:ituy,aiid  m  nnicipal ; "  and  the  fact  that  Hadrian 
arultfd'  himself  of  the  services  of  the  three  or 
four  2Tcat  lawyers  whom  Spnrtianus  mentions 
ludly  jostiSes  a  writer  in  talking  of  his  "  code 
of  laws"  which  *' lasted  till  JustiniaD."  The 
attic!*  on  "The  Polish   Alps,"  by  which  are 
meant  the  Central  Carpathians  in  Galicia,  is  ex- 
cellently written,  and  full  of  interest.    That  on 
"Tlni  t.vUEye''  deals  with  anything  and  every- 
thiofr  rather  than  its  professed  subject.   In  "  Mus 
Moriera  Viaiooj  we  seem  to  recogniae  a  familiar 
acd  alwan  welcome  hand. 

As  excellent  feature  of  the  VnivertHy  Magazine 
is  a  tetter  from  a  correspondent  at  the  University 
of  Seville.  The  paper  on  "  Religion  and  Worship 
in  Ancient  China,"  by  Dr.  Victor  von  Strauss  una 
Tomay,  gives  no  evidence  of  first-hand  study  of 
China.  A  distinct  mistake  is  made  when  Con- 
focianism  ia  numbered  among  the  "  three  re- 
li^fious  communions "  recognised  in  the  country. 
Cunfuctani«n,  it  ia  agreed,  is  in  no  aenae 
a  rdigioo,  bat  a  cut  -  and  -  dried  system  of 
philoaophieal  morality  of  an  incomparable 
proi^ineaa.  Again,  Lao-tse  (l^'^rallj  "oH  aon" 
tif  "  child*")  was  EO  called  from  the  legend  of  his 
hniox  born  with  white  hair,  and  by  no  means 
«gnifiea  *'  the  old  teacher,"  as  Dr.  von  Strauss  has 
it.  There  ia  a  good  deal  about  China  in  the 
toafrazinea  this  month.  For  instance,  in  Fraaertt 
Magazine  there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  II.  Giles  on 
"Mtwnerism,  Piaocbette,  and  Spiritualism  in 
Cbina,**  which  will  be  r^d  with  some  interest. 
The  writer's  experiences  with  Planchette  are 
decidedly  curious ;  but  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing point  in  the  article  ia  the  writer's  expressed 
istention  of  bringing  out  a  translation  of  the  Liao- 
<  'bai — the  remarkable  production  of  a  disappointed 
ideraiiu,  written  in  pique,  but  in  reality  a  far 
JDure  lasting  achievement  than  that  of  attaining 
the  poution  of  a  "tsuogtu,^  which  was  the  object 
•>f  bia  amUtion  in  the  Civil  Service.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Scott's  arUcle  entitled  "  A  Portfolio  of  Ancient 
irjifrraviofirB'*  discourses  pleasantly  onDiirerand 
tK^mtf  of  hia  predecessors  and  successors.  He  well 
cuaiutains  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
'  icrinan  printre-grticeun  against  possible  objectors; 
but  wd  are  not  equally  convinced  that  the  coUec- 
liuD  of  prints  by  Woollett  or  Uartolozzi  is  a  sign 


of  ignorance  in  art  matters,  or  that  mezzotint  is  a 
process  "alien  to  an  artist's  hand."  We  do  not, 
however,  forget  that  it  is  an  artist  who  is  writing, 
and  there  ia  no  mistake  about  the  vigour  witii 
which  the  wur  is  carried  into  the  enemy's  country 
by  an  onslaught  on  Sir  Joshua  himself  and  his 
mezzotinters.  That  mezzotint  combined  with 
etching  may  produce  admirable  results  is,  at  all 
events,  allowed,  and  could  hardly  be  questioned 
with  such  an  example  in  existence  as  the  Liber 
Studiontm.  The  paper  entitled  "  The  Wonder- 
working Magician  "  is  a  study  of  Calderon's  M 
Magico  Prodigioto,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Home.  The 
opinion  expressed  of  Shelley  as  a  translator  is 
interesting,  and  will  hardly  be  questioned — cer- 
tainly not  by  students  who  have  compared  the 
translation  of  this  particular  play  with  the 
Spanish : — 

"  I  canaot  forego  this  opportuoity  of  recording 
my  opinion  of  Shelley  as  Uie  most  poeticul  of  ull 
translators,  in  all  the  various  specimens  he  has  left 
us;  hia  translations  are  as  fine  as  the  originals, 
and  in  some  passages  still  finer  than  those 
originals." 

The  paper  on  "  English  Parties  and  Irish 
Faction  is  a  bold  proposal  to  get  rid  of  obstruc- 
tion by  absolutely  disenfranchising,  twenty-fuur 
of  the  smaller  Irish  boroughs.  That  on 
"Reciprocity,"  by  Mr.  C.  Ilalford  Thompson, 
though  "  inserted  without  adoption  of  its  prin- 
ciples," is  an  able  statement  of  the  heterodox 
view  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  the  political  economists  who  have  made 
it  part  of  their  arjiument  against  reciprocity  to 
deny  the  reality  of  fureij^n  competition  hare  taken 
up  an  imposaiSle  position,  and  great  part  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  paper  la  devoted  to  proving  this.  He 
shows  against  Mr.  Fawcutt  that  the  impurtation 
of  Belgian  iron  to  this  country  ia  very  considerable, 
and  that  Belgian  gla^a  is  imported  in  still  larger 
quantities.  This  latter  case  is  one  of  special  interest, 
if  it  be  true  that  Belgian  manufacturers  E>ell  their 
inferior  kinds  of  glass  in  this  country  at  or  under 
coat  price,  and  recoup  themselves  by  charging 
extra  high  prices  for  the  better  kinds  of  their 
glass  in  their  on-n  country — being  enabled  to  do 
this  by  the  heavy  duty  which  protects  them  against 
Engliah  compoiition.  Mr.  Thompson  meets  the 
"consumer"  argument  by  maintaining  that  the 
increase  of  rates  which  would  go  along  with  the 
pauperism  caused  b^  any  great  damage  done  to 
our  mauufactuiing  industries  by  foreign  oompe- 
tition  would  be  a  far  heavier  lax  than  the  slightly 
higher  price  which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  cer- 
tain articles.  lie  is  ver^  careful  to  say  more  than 
once  that  he  does  not  object  to  foreign  compe- 
tition per  ae,  if  the  race  is  not  one  in  which,  from 
his  point  of  view,  EukIh i^iJ  i^  unduly  handicapped. 
He  would,  for  instance,  he  quite  willing  to  admit 
Belgian  glass  into  England  free  of  duty,  if  Eng- 
liah ^lass  were  admitted  on  the  same  terms  into 
Belgium.  He  also  insists  that  the  advocates  of 
reciprocity  by  no  means  wish  for  duties  on  food 
or  raw  materials,  and  that  the  farmer  would 
have  no  claim  to  protection  on  his  priDcif)le:< 
if  the  manufacturer  was  protected,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  ia  in  bis  case  no  ques- 
tion of  expiviiny  bis  produce,  and,  therefore, 
no  question  of  reciprocity.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  tbpse  arg'umeuts,  there  can  he  no 
question  thiit  tliey  are  slatted  v.\ih  considerable 
ability ;  but  it  is  an  unniieUikeable  weak  point 
when  Mr.  Thompson  himself  declares  it  as  neces- 
sary for  the  i-ealisiUion  of  his  iduas  that  Eng- 
land should  combine  with  all  her  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies in  the  carrying  out  of  a  (riiiaiitlc  scheme 
of  reciprocity — as  if  England  would  be  able  to 
induce  ner  colonies  to  consider  anything  but  what 
they  regarded  as  their  own  eommerciu  interests. 
Mr.  Thompson  can  say  nothing  for  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  scheme ;  nor  does  he  meet  the 
still  more  ur<.'ent  ohjectiun  that  might  be  made 
to  his  whole  theory,  that  it  is  not  possible' 
^  to  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which  a  re-  | 
I  ciprocal  duty  haa  had  the  etltct  of  inducing 


another  nation  to  take  off  its  own  duties,  and 
that  there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  its  having 
such  an  eBect  And  if  it  failed,  would  Mr. 
Thompson  then  cling  to  the  worn-out  heresy  of 
Protectionism  P  His  praise  of  Bismarck,  wboee 
fiscal  polic;^  is  protection  of  the  (Rudest  sort, 
points  m  this  direction.. 

Tax  extent  to  which  this  subiect  is  being  di»> 
cussed  u  shown  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson's  paper  in 
MacnuUaaCa  Magazine — "Oan  Reciprocity  Help 
us  ?  "  In  this  first  instalment  he  endeavours  to 
prove  that  protective  duties  do  not  really  protect 
a  country's  industries ;  and  he  insists  on  the 
general  causes  at  work  everywhere  for  the  depres- 
uon  of  trade,  apart  from  all  question  of  a  free  trade 
or  a  protective  policy.  A  comparison  in  detail 
between  him  and  Mr.  Ilalford  Thompson  on  the 
points  where  their  arguments  touch  would  be 
instructive.  Prof,  Skeat'a  inaugural  lecture  "  On 
the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon  "  is  a  vigorous  state- 
ment of  the  philological  importance  of  the 
language,  with  an  attack  on  the  word  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  by  the  way,  and  an  assertion  of  the  su- 
perior rationality  of  phonetic  spelling.  Prof. 
Mabaffy  8  paper  on  "  The  Age  of  Homer  "  dis- 
cusses Mr.  Paley'a  theory  ot  the  late  data  of 
Homer.  He  eays  much  to  throw  doubt  on  Mr. 
Paley'a  assertion  of  the  late  date  at  which  refer- 
ences to  Homer  occur  in  Greek  literature,  and 
deprives  that  ailment  of  tSe  greater  part  of  its 
force  by  showing  that  such  references  are,  if 
anything,  rarer  in  the  period  after  that  to  which 
Mr.  Paley  assigns  the  authorship  of  the  poems 
than  before.  Mr.  Mahatl'y's  notion  is  that  the 
comparative  rarity  of  reference  to  Homer  by  the 
tragedians  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  r^:arded  hia  poems  as  a  sort  of  Bible  (a 
doubtful  statement  this),  and  therefore  would 
allow  the  travesty  of  them  in  the  satyric  dramas, 
but  not  serious  imitation.  It  seems,  however, 
obvious  that,  granting  Homer's  immense  popu- 
larity, it  would  be  ill-advised  of  a  tragedian  to 
borrow  from  hiin  such  subjects  as  the  death  of 
Hector,  or  the  story  of  Sarpedon  or  Andromache. 
A  poet  nowadays  would  hardly  think  of  quarrying 
material  out  of  Ilmnlet  or  Lear.  He  would  go  to 
something  less  famous  and  less  stamped  with  a 
great  individuality  ;  and  so  the  Greek  dramatists 
went  to  the  Cyclic  poets  and  not  to  Homer.  No 
reference  is  made  in  the  article  to  Mr.  A.  Lang's 
paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Fortnigkiljf  some 
years  back.  If  resid  together  the  two  papers  will 
supplement  one  another. 


ITEW  MABUBCKIPTB  IK  THE  BRITISH  MTrSETTir. 

The  following  additions  have  been  recently  made 
to  the  MS.  collections  in  the  British  Museum. 
Uf  histoiical  interest  are: — A  large  collection  of 
transcripts  of  State  Papers,  lehiting  to  the  in- 
ternal anairs  of  France  and  to  her  connexion  with 
foreign  countries  from  remote  times,  copied  for 
the  use  of  Henri  de  LomSnie,  Comte  de  Brienne, 
Louis  XlII.'s  Minister.  Arms  of  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  a  MS.  compiled  for  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in 
lo(U.  Ilclograph  letters  of  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  to  Lady  Broughton  and  others. 
Copies  of  Parliamentary  speeches  and  pro- 
ceedings, l(i'JQ-}&29.  A  subsidy-roll  for  part 
of  CO.  Wilts,  H>42.  Sherill's  accounts  fur  co. 
Herts,  1 002.  Th«  papers  and  correspondence 
of  John  Wilkes,  comprising  a  volume  of  lettera 
to  and  from  Charles  Churchill ;  the  correspon- 
dence with  "Junius,"  including  eleven  letters  In  the 
handwriting  of  the  latter ;  letters  to  his  daughter  ; 
hia  diaries  from  1770  to  1797;  papers  relating  to 
bis  trial ;  a  copy  of  the  "  Baeay  on  Woman ; " 
and  various  personal  papers.  Letters  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitz-Gerald;  and  of  members  of  his 
family  relating  to  a  petition  against  his  attainder 
in  17!)S.  Collections  from  Mohammedan  bis- 
turians  made  by  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  for  his 
IJi^tory  of  India.  A  volume  containing  copies 
of  I*etrarch'8  letters  to  the  Roman  people,  ex- 
tracts from  Niem's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and 
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a  diaiy  of  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  for 
At  a  ule  at  Paris  in  tbe  summer  of  last  year 
several  impOTtant  litu^eal  MSS.  were  secured, 
among  which  were  three  volumes  of  the  tenth 
rentury,  containing,  between  ijiem,  a  lar^  por- 
tion of  the  Mozarabie  XJtuiigy  of  Spain;  a 
pBalter  armnged  for  the  same  ritual :  and  other 
\olumes  of  Breviaries,  Prayen,  and  Homilies 
from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century,  written 
in  the  Visigothic  hand,  and  ornamented  with 
coloured  initials.   This  valuable  collection  came 
from  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Domingo 
of  Silos  near  Burgos.  Other  mediaeval  volumesare: 
the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  with  a  commentary  of  the 
eleventh  centuir ;  0\id'B  Heroides,  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  the  Historia Ilierosolymitana  of  Baudri, 
Bishop  of  Dol,  thirteenth  century ;  the  Roman  de 
Troie  by  Benoit  de  Sainte  More,  thirteenth 
oentury ;  the  Voeu  du  Paon,  fourteenth  century  ; 
Titurel,  in  German   verse,  fifteenth   century ; 
Math^luB,  a  satire  on  women,  in  French  verse, 
fifteenth  century ;  Nicholas  Upton's  "  De  Officio 
Militari,"  written  in  1458 ;  and,  in  English,  the 
"  Book  Royal,"  a  traoBlation  of  tiie  Somme  le  Boy, 
and  a  email  Tolame  of  tiieolog^oal  treatises,  of  the 
fifteenth   century.     Among  the  miscellaneoae 
acquisitions  are : — Miniatures  cut  from  a  Book  of 
Hours,  of  French  execution,   early  fifteenth 
century;  Poems  inLatJnbyHieronymusBononius 
of  Treriso,  in  his  auto^ph  ;  Belections  from  the 
Psalma  in  English  verse  by  John  Oroke,  Clerk 
of  the  Chancery  in  the  reiim  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
Ooutumier  of  toe  Duchy  and  Province  of  Bourbon- 
nois,  A.D.  1520;  a  Commentary  on  Ijamentations, 
seventeenth  century ;  a  volume  of  Social  and 
Political  Pieces  in  verse,  of  the  8event3enth  cen- 
tury ;  Milton's  Latin  Poems  and  Italian  Sonnets, 
translated  by  William  Uowper  into  ICnglish  verse, 
partly  autograjA  ;  Oorrespondence  between  Wil- 
liam Hayl^  and  Lady  Hesketh,  relating  to 
Oowper,  1797-1803;  Letters  of  Robert  Southey, 
tobifl  brother.  Captain  Southey,  17D4-183I,  and 
to  Charles  Danvera,  1799-1813;  Journal  of  Ex- 
carsions  in  the  Lake  District,  by  0.  Danrers, 
1796-1812 ;  "  A  New  Catechism  for  the  use  of  the 
Natives  of  Hampshire,"  in  the  autograph  of  lUchard 
Porson ;  a  volume  of  notes  on  Shakapere,  by 
Edmond  Malone;  and  Architectural  Notes  on 
]':nglish  Ohurehea,  by  J.  C.  Buckler,  1822.  A 
amtXl  roll  of  Englisharms,  eizteenth  centuir;  Arms 
of  Kentish  families,  sixteenth  century  ;  Pedigree 
of  the  CarewB   by  R.  Brooke,  Rouge  Croix, 
A.n.  1589  ;  Genealogical  Notes  of  English  families, 
by  William  Godfrey,  of  co.  Lincoln,  seventeenth 
century.   A  wooden  Exchequer-tally  of  1700.  A 
large  quantity  of  MS.  music  has  also  been  added, 
among  which  appear :— Early  madrigals,  dance 
music,  &C.,  of  English,  Italian,  and  French  com- 
position ;  church  music  by  English  composers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  George  Jefieries,  Benja- 
min Rogers,  and  Henry  Purcell,  ipdading  many 
autograph  pieces  of  the  last ;  operas  by  Pergolese, 
Zingareili,  Piccini,  Rossini,  Mercadaute,  Bellini, 
and  others ;  and  the  musical  and  literary  composi- 
tions of  Charles  Dibdin,  including  a  considerable 
number  of  bis  songs,  in  his  autograph. 


Slav  and  Hindoo  men  and  the  accounts  of  their 
respective  manners.   But  if  the  direct  effects  of 
climate  and  religion  are  set  aside,  there  wilt  stiU 
remain  a  great  amount  of  similarity  between  the 
contraated  remainderB.    For  as  everything  con- 
tinues in  an  Indian  village  almost  exactly  as  it 
was  thousands  of  years  ago,  so  the  old  Aryan  form 
of  village  life  has  been  preserved  in  Rastia  but 
little  altered  from  what  it  was  long  before  Rnrik 
was  heard  of.    It  ia  true  that  the  nature-worship 
of  the  ancient  Slavs  has  been  replaced  by  Ohrieti- 
anity.   But  in  the  minds  of  the  Russian  ]^easant8 
in  remote  districts  there  remains  a  considerable 
residuum  of  such  superstitions  as  are  closely  akin 
to  the  beliefs  attributed  by  Prof.  Monier  Wuliams 
to  their  far-away  Hindoo  cousins.    Much  more 
complete,  however,  is  the  resemblance  between  the 
Russian  and  the  Hindoo  homesteads.  It  is  true  that 
the  terem  or  upper  chamber  for  the  women  lives 
now  only  in  Rusaiim  song,  while  its  Indian  coun- 
terpart still  exists  and  is  as  secluded  as  ever. 
But  the  Russian  peasant's  "  Icon-comer,"  in  which 
the  holy  pictures  stand,  corresponds  closely  with 
the  Hindoo  rustic's  "God^  Room."  No  "anger 
room,"  however,  has  been  letRined  in  Slav  dwel- 
lings for  the  benefit  of  inmates  affected  by  a  fit  of 
the  sulks.    The  .fdinary  life  of  the  Russian 
peasant  woman  is  in  many  respects  nearly  akin 
to  that  led  by  her  Hindoo  sister,  some  of  the  ano- 
malies in  the  position  ofawife  being  the  same  whe- 
ther she  lives  near  the  Volga  or  the  Ganges. 
Aa  a  general  rule,  for  instance,  she  is  treated  by 
men  with  the  contempt  due  to  an  uiferior  being. 
And  yet  ahe  may  be  the  acknowledged  chief  of  a 
great  family  community  which  numbers  among 
its  members  many  beings  of  the  lordly  sex.  Old 
Russian  marriage  cuatoma  were  singularly  like 
those  prevalent  in  India  ;  and  even  in  those  of  the 
present  day  a  considerable  family  likeness  exists 
between  the  two  groups,  the  Russian  taakha 
exactly  answering  to  t^e  Hindoo  matrimonial 
broker.   The  child-marriages  of  India,  also,  wese 
known  to  the  Russia  of  former  days,  but  the 
practice  has  now  fiillen  into  diause.    The  nuptial 
triple  walk  round  the  Indian  sacred  fire  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  thrice-repeated  walk  of  the 
Riisaian  wedded  pair  around  a  part  of  the  church. 
This  is  a  true  survival;  whereas  the  similarity 
between  the  never-parted-with  triple  thread  of 
the  twice-born  Hindoo  and  the  pectoral  orosa 
never  removed  from  the  neck  of  the  baptiaed 
moujik   may  be  an  accidental  likeness.  The 
I  utter  illiterateneas  of  the  Hindoo  woman  finda  its 
exact  parallel  in  Russian  life;  just  aa  the  kindly 
feeling  which  exists  between  the  various  members 
of  an  Indian  family  is  by  no  means  without  its 
Slav  counterpart.   Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  of 
similarity  between  the  Imme  life  of  Busuan  villages 
and  that  Indian  life  which  Prof.  Monier  WilliunB 
brought  so  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  his  hearers. 
If  space  would  permit  it,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  likeness  much  more  complete. 

W.  R  S.  Raxston. 


SELEOTKD  BOOKS. 


"INDIAN  HOKE  tlPE." 

Prop.  Mokier  Williams  delivered  last  Monday, 
at  the  I-iondon  Institution,  a  lecture  on  "  Indian 
Home  Life."  Interesting  it  must  have  been  to  all 
who  heard  it ;  but  it  was  likely  to  prove  of  apecial 
interest  to  anyone  who  was  acquainted  witn  the 
home  life  of  a  Russian  village.  For  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  his  lecture,  when  tiie  Professor  was 
deacrihing  a  Hindoo  peaaant's  homestead,  and 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
peasant  and  his  CnmilT  are  accustomed  to 
spend  each  day  of  their  lives,  it  might 
almost  have  been  supposed  that  he  had  passed 
iVom  Aua  into  Enrope,  and  was  brio^ng  before 
the  mental  eyes  of  nis  hearers  a  picture  of  a 
Russian  mo^jik^  home  Hfe.  Widely  different,  of 
course,  in  many  respects  most  be  the  portraits  of 
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THB  PAPBBS  OV  THE  UTE  IfB.  PTB. 

Athenoeam  Clnb,  S.W. :  Febraarj  8, 1879. 

Mr.  Wedmore,  in  his  review,  in  the  AcADEScr 
of  February  1,  1879,  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  Zi/e  o  f 
Turner,  expresses  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  some 
papers  of  "  old  John  Pye,  the  engraver,"  which 
he  adds  are  expected  "  some  day "  to  "  reveal 
much  "  respecting  the  great  painter  a  career.   I  re- 
gret to  say  that  such  expectation  is  not  likely  to 
be  realised.  All  the  papers  left  by  Mr.  Fye  which 
are  supposed  by  his  family  to  have  an^  beanng 
on  that  subject  were,  shortly  after  ma  de«Liu 
placed  in  my  hands  by  his  executors,  with  a  view 
to  publication.   After  examining  ajod  arranging 
these  fragmentary  documents,  I  cune  long  ago  t.> 
the  conclusion  that,  beyond  a  few  facts  connected 
w^th  certain  of  tt^e  painter's  works  (more  parti- 
cularly the  Liber  Studiorum),  they  contained  little 
or  nothing  of  importance  which  was  not  already 
known  to  the  public.  That  it  was  Pye's  intention 
to  give  to  the  world  a  connected  historj  of  art,  in 
which  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Turner 
should  form  a  prominent  feature,  is  however  in- 
dicated by  the  following  draft  of  a  title-pape. 
which  is  among  the  documents  in  question : — 

"  CharacteristicB  of  Eritiah  Art,  and  how  in  tbtlr 
midst  J.  M.  W.  Turner  and  Thomas  Girtin  Hro^e. 
Chronolt^ically  arranged,  togeUiec  with  a  brief  notice 
of  Turner's  Ltiier  Siudioram,  and  of  the  latter  put 
of  hie  life.  By  John  Fye,  Corresponding  Member  at 
the  Institute  of  France. ' 

With  this  object  Pye  had  evidently  been  em- 
ployed, after  Turner's  death,  in  a  diligent  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  the  proposed  work.  Had 
Mr.  Thornbury's  Life  of  Turner  never  been  writ- 
ten (of  which  book,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  old 
engraver  had  a  very  low  opinion)  the  numerous 
&cts  and  anecdotes  which  Pje  had  succeeded  in 
getting  twatHuT  would,  if  jadiciously  dealt  with, 
have  sufficed  for  the  ^nndworfc  of  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  memoir  (rf  the  punter.  But  it  i  » 
not  a  little  remarkable  that,  altbough,  as  Mr.  Wed- 
'  more  sa^s,  Pye  "  knew  Turner  well,"  I  am  unable 
to  find,  in  all  these  memoranda,  more  than  half-n- 
dozen  sentences  from  which  it  could  be  directly 
inferred  that  Pye  had  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  Turner.  With  these  slight  exeratioiis,  the 
manuscript  mig^it  have  been  that  of^  an  tatin 
stranger. 

I  have,  indeed,  been  informed  by  an  eye- 
witness that  Pye  destroyed  certain  papers  durinu 
his  last  illness  j  and  a  slight  suspicion  exists  that 
among  these  were  some  which  he  had  intended  ta 
preserve.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  stated  to 
me  by  the  same  authority  that  Pye  advisedly- 
burnt  the  records  of  a  few  persomdi  anecdot^ 
of  Turner  which,  told  as  bis  intended  luograpber 
used  to  nlate  them,^  were  richly  entarlainiog^r 
but  wUch  he  conndered  that  it  would  be 
an  nngenerouB  act,  in  one  who  had  so  profound 
a  reverence  for  the  great  mastn's  genios,  to  deli- 
berately hand  down  to  posterity. 

On  one  point  Pye  does  give  direct  evidence  of 
Turner's  personal  feelings ;  but  that  evidence  onl y 
confirms  what  other  biographers  have  declared. 
It  relates  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  painter 
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ns  deeplr  imntiTe  to  bis  fittliiTB  to  obtain  Imyen 
.  f  bu  eariMV  pictnna. 

"  HU  vorkt,"  vritM  Fje,  "  hung  on  hand.  From 
w  to  TMT  ha  axfaibitod  oev  iMdinge  of  natars  by 
rtfv  eombioatioDS  of  genias  aod  learning.  Yet,  in 
l  '::*  ni  him  pxogreMiTel/  iocnasiDg  £une,  his  works 
vrR  {vith  few  •xeeptiou)  ntunea  to  him  naaold. 
rte  faOim  Hi  tlua  cSnt  to  aeeprixo  renraiwratire  em- 
I'.ipatnt  for  tliat  portion  of  hu  time  vhich  ma  un- 
■«vai»ed  by  for  water-colour  drawings, 

to  voQiMied  his  wlf-esteem  aod  hia  lore  of  moaey, 
tu:  it  cDBstitated  the  bane  of  his  happinesi,  to  whi<^ 
he  continually  alluded  whan  hia  pictorea  were  Bpoken 
ct  Yet,  ootviUutending,  being  guided  by  a  love  of 
{iiDfc  to  the  «nd  of  hia  life  he  oontinaed  to  pwnt  and 
to  exbitnt." 

To  tlus  paasa^  Pye  appends  the  foUowing  note : — 
-aa&tbMk  as  1812  or  1813  tho  writer  of  this  note 
bciag  ia  TnrDw'a  Gallery  made  enqaiiy  of  him  ze- 
tfuaa^  on*  ot  the  pietovea  he  had  aeen  in  th« 
firnm  arfitbition,  and  azimawd  dorire  to  tee  it 
tfiii.  l^niaor,  in  xe^y,  while  pointing  below,  said — 
•  Ti'rilTe  rinn'f  lilu  to  think  of  It — yon  can't  aee 
r-iZ  there- — they  might  haTO  had  'em,  bnb  they 
iir^,  and  nov  they  ahan't.  No,  I  won't  sell  'em.' 
£b;1u  axpreenoBS  of  disapp(»oted  hope  fell  from 
Tmcr  ^wnavar  allnmon  waa  made  to  the  progrea- 
sn  aecBDnltttitm  of  hia  stock  of  pictures  on  hand, 
ud  which  xeeeaTod  no  check  till  after  the  passing  of 
tht  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  when  the  commercial 
istmstB,  engrafted  on  the  Honee  of  Commons,  led  to 
0»  csubliahment  of  nadomtl  drawing- schools,  and 
to^  flood  of  patronage  which,  from  abont  1888, 
btfu  to  change  the  character  and  position  of  natife 
utiitL  Ffom  that  time  to  1861  (the  psriod  of 
TuM^s  death)  Jm^  in  all  probabiU^vSold  more  of  his 
dead  «dA  ot  jHctares  than  he  had  prvrioosly  sold 
<fanighis  long  professional  career.  Yrt,  notwith' 
standnift  the  number  of  works  that  remained  on  hand 
ifter  his  death,  and  which  became  the  property  of  the 
coantiy,  comprised  one  hundred  finished  oil-pictores, 
xai  Mne  thoosand  drawings  and  sketches  in  water- 
ctiom  1  It  is  not  anfreqnently  said  that  Tornar  de- 
cVraed  to  stU  hia  ^etnres.  Yes,  so  doabt  he  did,  at 
'n«tiBa,nhiB  to  sell  such  of  them  as  bad  been  re- 
tsnei  to  Um  imscdd  after  hanng  been  exhibited. 
And,  towuds  tiw  close  of  his  life,  he  receired  two  or 
thm  Ubml  dbtt  for  pictures,  which  he  declined, 
bacMMe  he  bad  than  disposed  of  them  by  his  will  to 
the  Bscioa." 

Is  one  of  Pye's  note-books  I  also  find  the  fol- 
hwiag  Bammary  of  Turner's  character : — 
"  Perhaps  few  men  who  have  adorned  the  world  by 
tlMir  tsJenta  owed  more  to  nature  and  less  to  ednea* 
tioo  thsB  Turner  did.   Of  his  profiassional  edncatitm 
:t  is  nobable  that  the  truths  he  learned  of  Maltoo, 
f^ft  be  adopted  to  guide  bis  conrsQ,  were  nearly  all 
tiat  he  made  praeti^ly  useful ;  for  his  mind  was 
bke  a  looking-glass,  but  possessed  of  the  power  of  re- 
tsiaing  the  images  it  received.    His  natural  percep- 
lioei  were  his  guide;  be  always  deferred  to  them, 
■tad  they  vara  its  happiness  and  its  bane ;  for  they 
Kodered  him  liable  to  opposite  eitremes,  the  con- 
fiirts  of  which  were  hia  misery.  .  .  .  His  natural 
tftettcn  waa  divided  between  lore  of  art  and  lore  of 
■eney;  bat,  as  they  were  often  antagonistie.  as 
'^y  acqoired  strength  their  conflicts  became  the  bane 
•  f  bu  hap^oesfl." 

Idttle  more  than  tliis  ia  to  be  gathered  firom  the 
jwpen  of  John  Pye  respecting  the  inner  life  of 
Tomer. 

ySj.  Wedmore  spesba  truly  of  Pye  as  "  a  man 
■  f  individual  thought,  a  distinct  personality  in 
'ut*'  It  may  perhaps  be  pemutted  to  me  on  that 
«amt  to  add  that  I  have  for  some  time  past 
t*ea  endeaTonnng  to  collect  materials  for  a 
amoir  of  that  eminent  engraver's  life  and  works, 
v.t  ehall  be  grateful  for  any  information  which 
v-Mid  aid  me  in  that  undertaking. 

JOHH  L*  Boasi. 


TELL'e  CHAPKL. 


London:  Feb.  13, 1879. 

The  foUowiiup  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
''viw  Alpine  Club  explains  statements  in  the  Timet 
•f  Jan.  13  aod  Feb.  11,  that "  TeU's  Chapel "  on  the 
iWy  uf  Uri  ii  ahont  to  he  completely  deatroTod 


by  the  authorities  of  Oanton  Uri,  an  act  which 
even  the  historians  who  hare  triumphant j 
trampled  Tell  out  of  hie  hietorieal  existence 
would  probably  r^jret. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  magistrates  of 
Uri  still  respect  their  legendary  hero ;  but  I  fear 
thdr  ^oceeui^  as  described  odow  will  scarcely 
meet  with  the  approval  of  our  Anti-Bestoration 
Society.  DoiroLAs.  W,  Fkeshfuld. 

"  Sir, — In  order  to  give  a  saUs&ctorf  answer  to 
your  letter  of  the  14th  instk,  I  was  oUiged  to  apply 
to  tL.  chief  magistrate  of  the  Canton  Vri  tor  euct 
information,  as  I  had  only  in  general  knowledge  of 
the  affair  in  question.  As  I  expected,  the  re^y  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  venerable  ebapel  will  in 
no  way  be  desecrated  or  injured  by  the  alterations 
which  have  become  absolutely  necessary ;  this  you 
will  see  f^m  the  following  statement. 

"  The  old  Tell's  Chapel  waa  never  properly  isolated 
from  the  rock  and  hUl-eide  at  the  back,  and  this  hss 
eaneed  a  complete  rotting,  or  crumbling  away,  of  the 
walls.  Competent  opinion  is  in  &Tour  of  the  chapel 
being  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  The  iairly  historical 
but  not  very  artistic  pictures  are  only  lime-water- 
oolours,  and  are  in  a  good  measure  scrawled  over  and 
indistinct.   Photographs  of  them  have  been  takeo. 

"F(tf  several  years  oar  anthoirities  have  been 
occupied  with  the  question  irf  TeU's  Chapel,  and  many 
public  papers  have  commented  on  its  state. 

"A  contract  for  the  rebnildUng  and  for  the  best 
artistic  decoration  has  been  concluded  between  the 
Government  of  the  Canton  Uri  and  the  Swiss  Art 
Union,  aoeording  to  which  the  Canton  Uri  undertakes 
the  rebuilding  cuF  the  chapel  in  its  present  style  and 
the  formation  of  a  little  terrace  b^ore  the  chapel, 
while  the  Art  Unitm  takes  charge  of  the  artistic 
adornment.  This  will  consist  in  paintings  in  fresco 
on  the  three  walls,  illustrating  the  Btarj  m  Tell  and 
other  events  in  Swiss  history  of  that  time ;  in  a  well- 
placed  and  suitably  decorated  high-altar  and  two 
nde-sltars ;  in  the  arms  of  the  three  old  Cantons,  and 
some  other  decorations.  The  new  TeU's  Chapel  will 
remain  the  property  of  the  Canton  Uri.  The  ez- 
penees  of  the  restoration  are  estimated  at  fiO.OOO  or 
60,000  tn.  Brwj^  speenlation  in  the  form  of  an  iun 
is  strictly  prohibited.  Ko  manner  of  tax  may  be 
leried  on  visitors,  and  the  neceasaiy  measoxes  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  ereetion  of  booths  or  stands 
in  the  proximity  of  the  chapel. 

"  Every  Swiss  must  feel  deeiious  that  the  misap- 
prehension with  regard  to  these  alterations  shotdd  be 
removed,  and  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you.  Sir, 
will  have  the  kindness  to'  set  puUie  opinion  in 
Ecf^and  right  on  a  matter  in  whidi  it  seems  so 
waraUy  interested. 

'*  Believe  me.  Sir, 
"  Faithfully  your», 
■   "  Th.  Lihdt, 
"  President  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club. 
"  To  D.  W.  Freshfleld,  Esq." 


A  FAPEB-aRIBVANCE. 


TalentlnM,  Ilford,  Buez  :  Fet>.  7,  1879^ 

A  few  years  ago,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  I  ordered  of  Meesrs.  Triibner  and  Oo.  a 
copy  of  Bellows'  French  Dictionary.  They  replied 
that  the  run  on  their  stock  had  exhausted  the 
edition,  but  they  would  be  able  to  execute  my 
order  in  a  few  days.  In  due  course  I  received  the 
booh.  It  was  printed  in  cUamond  type  on  a  yellow- 
brown  papOT.  Now,  I  can  read  Shakspere  in  the 
diamond  editiona  of  Pickering  or  Tegg  withoat 
much  difficulty;  yet  I  could  make  nothing  of 
Bellows'  French  Dietiotuay.  The  attempt  to  use 
it  brought  on  a  most  distressing  pain  ^  the  optic 
nerve  and  consequent  headache,  and  a  few  words 
were  all  I  could  decipher  at  one  effort.  I  banded 
the  book  to  a  young  lady,  and  she  gave  up  in 
despair  the  attempt  to  read  it.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  gist  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  colour 
of  the  paper.  Of  conrse  I  returned  the  book 
to  the  publishers.  Since  then  I  have  had  many 
repetitions  of  the  same  thing.  Books  are 
rendered  completely  useless  to  me  by  being  printed 
on  what  is  caJled  toned  ps,per.  Oidy  this  week  I 
recnved  from  Messrs.  Triibner  a  copy  of  Prof. 
Fowler's  admixaUe  edition  of  the  iVemm  Oiyanim, 


a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  Lo^c  or  of  the  History  of  Science. 
Alas  I  it  is  printed  on  a  yellowish  paper;  and 
though  I  can  read  it,  it  is  not  without  grave  in- 
convenience. What  a  contrast  it  affords  to  Prof. 
Edward  Oaird's  Qitic^  Account  of  the  PAitoeophif 
of  ^mttf  which  lies  beside  it  on  my  library  table. 
To  read  the  latter  is  a  lazury,  the  former  a  misery: 
yet  both  must  be  read,  as  indiapenaaUe  to  my 
studies.  I  do  not  say  uiat  Prof.  Gaiid%  book  is 
printed  on  that  delectable  dead-white  paper  which 
one  meets  with  in  German  and  American  litera- 
tore :  but  the  paper  is  so  nearly  white  that  Prof. 
Fowler's  work  looks  positively  yellow  beside  it 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  have  weak  eyes,  and  that 
my  wants  must  not  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
other  persons'  wants.  It  is  true  that  I  have  suf- 
fered in  my  eyes ;  but  it  is  to  me  a  delight  to  bask 
in  the  rich  full  light  of  a  summer  sun.  My 
troubles  beg^  with  gaslight  and  lamplight.  I 
need  the  actinic  rays  which  are  excluded  from  the 
yellow  part  of  the  spectrum.  Bo  not  we  all  need 
them,  more  or  len,  and  is  not  the  &0t  that  the  sun  is 
our  great  light-giver  a  proof  that  white  Ug^t  ia 
moat  beneficial  to  our  eyes  f 

I  wish  it  were  posriUo  to  haoiah  iat  vrtBt  Ha 
detestable  gamut  uf  yellow  tones  from  our  paper. 
It  has  now  become  impzaotieaUe-  to-  ffet  a  book 
printed  in  black  ink ;  and  the  mischief  this  is 
aggravated  when  pale  ink  is  on  yellow-toned 
paper.  There  are  three  good  reasons  why  all  paper, 
tor  printing  or  writing,  should  he  dead-white. 

I.  It  is  the  colour  tu  amilight,  and  is  therefore 
better  for  the  eyes. 

3.  It  affords  the  best  contrast  to  black  ink ;  and 
in  a  matter  where  the  discrimination  of  Hack 
letterpress  is  of  the  eeeenee  of  good  printing,  this 
contrast  cannot  be  too  decided. 

S.  It  is  the  only  honest  cobur  for  \)oola,  toned 
paper  being  the  fantastical  and  tricky  resource  of 
those  who  wish  to  imitate  the  venerable  dis- 
coloration which  age  and  use  entail  on  the 
purest  paper  that  was  eror  made.  Time's  inevit- 
able  touch  fiides  ink  and  embrowns  paper,  and  ite 
course  ia  to  eliminate  that  difference  which  alone 
dUe.  Why  then  antudpato 
"   ' with  &int  ink  and  brown- 


it  not  defrauding  posteri^  to 


this  doom  by  1 
yellow  paper  P 
dosoP 

My  libmry  poeeeeses  a  copy  of  L*  ^antrnkna 
St(aase  di  Metter  Angela  Poimano  (Padova: 
n.  d.).  It  is  printed  on  blue  paper,  and  I  cannot 
say  it  is  agreeable  reading.  But  it  is  luxurious 
compared  with  the  yellow  literature  whiidi  affliota 
our  modem  printing^preases. 

0.  H.  IVQLXBT. 


«MM)TmrANT  "  TBE8US  "  ntSTAMMfT.'* 
fiohool  HbU,  Bnrr  Bt.  Edmnnda :  February  fi,  IS79. 
I  was  much  surprised  at  seeing,  in  your  last 
number,  in  a  reriew  of  Dr.  Biesenthsl  on  the 
Epistie  to  the  Hebrews^  his  view  that "  testator  " 
ought  to  be  replaced  m  Heb.  ix.,  16-18,  bj  "  * 
slam  beast "  treated  as  an  original  and  "  1»illiant 
cot^eeture."  In  1 863 1  endeavoured  to  refute  the 
idea  and  show  ite  absurdity  on  page  149  of  my 
Notes  and  Diieertationa,  where  I  have  endeavoured 
to  substitute  an  entirely  new  explanation,  which 
I  only  wish  I  could  see  discussed  by  competent 
writers,  I  saw  Dr.  Biesenthal's  theory  first  in  as 
old  a  book  as  the  late  Prof.  Scholefield  s  MirU$  for 
an  improved  translation  of  the  New  Testament ; 
but  I  do  not  know  whence  he  draivedit.  It  is  no 
novelty.  A.  H.  Wbahbuw. 


IHB  CASTHIXAjre  SAKOOFHAQVa  IS  THE  BBITTBH 
JCUSBITK. 
British  Uasenm :  Fdvnair  ID,  1879. 
In  my  letter  in  last  we^'s  Acadeh  I  reply  to 
some  of  Mr.  Taylor's  all^tiona  i^ainst  the  aarco- 
phagns.   I  will  now  notice  some  more  points  in 
fdsmU of  indictment. 
I  thoi^ht  I  had  snffidentfy  shown  tiiat  the 
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'JHE  ACADEMY. 


[FsB.  J5.  1879. 


arfrument  bBwd  on  the  orcurreiica  of  MI  on  the 
earcophflgns  wag  utterly  futile  i  Iw^  as  Mr.  Tavlor 
retuniB  to  -whst  he  caJla  the  unique  nae  of  MI  in 
hie  IflBt  letter  I  would  beg  to  call  his  attention  to 
tha  following  statement  in  the  official  Xotizie 
dtgli  Scavi  published  by  the  Italian  Government 
for  1878,  which  I  received  to-day.  In  a  Report 
from  the  Inapector  of  Excavations  at  Pennfia, 
page  12S  of  that  volume,  it  is  stated  that  near 
Ooieiano  have  been  recently  found  two  w-ns  of 
tzaTertiiie  and  the  cover  of  a  third,  on  which  last 
is  a  reclinipg  fbmale  figure.  Below  this  figure  in 
the  interstices  of  tbe  skin  strewn  on  the  bed  are 
two  words  MIATE  Mi  Ate  r«troginde,  and  at 
some  distance  on  the  right  OEPjTI  Thersi, 
also  retrograde. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  thst  I  have  hardly  done  justice 
to  bis  argument  in  the  Athenaeum  derived  from 
the  fflmilarity  of  the  two  inflcriptions.  I  certainly 
TdMuted  frwn  noticing  his  compariaon  of  a  portion 
of  the  second  line  of  the  sarcoph«gus,  because  it 
appeared  to  me  to  have  no  meaningat  all.  How- 
over,  in  order  that  the  readers  of  the  Academy 
may  judge  for  themselvea,  here  is  the  part  of  the 
two  inseriptiotia  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  detects  a 
reMmUaace  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  theorv 
offorgeIy^— 

Kbula:  "mWWvmmmpj- 
Barcophagns:  "njev[ppe]" 

In  this  tiflnscript  the  letters  enclosed  in  brackets 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  doubtful  or  erroneous: 
those  which  are  omitted  on  the  sarcophagus  are 
marked  in  italics.  The  three  Jptters  in  the  sarco- 
phagos  inscription  which  Mr.  Taylor  brackets  are 
imperfect,  part  of  them  having  been  broken  away 
by  a  quU  or  chip  on  the  edge  of  the  terra-cotta, 
Mr.  Taylor's  ingenuity  at  coice  explains  this  chip. 
The  forger,  be  says,  reproduced  the  elsTenth 
letter  as  a  ^,  following  Secdii,  bnt  having 
_»|ffoduced  it  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  chip 
it  away  so  as  to  reproduce  the  uncertainty  of 
the  reading  on  the  fibula.  But  if  Mr.  l^ylor's 
foi^r  relied  on  Secchi's  reading,  and  did  not  con- 
sult the  facramile  published  some  vears  ago,  which 
has  been  the  contention  of  FallMvtti  from  the 
beginning,  why  should  be  chip  awav  this  particu- 
lar letter,  carrying  with  it  about  half  of  the  letter 
on  each  side  of  it  P  If.  as  Mr.  Taylor  states,  the 
eleventh  letter  on  the  fibula  is  almost  illegible,  U 
may  be  added  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  corre- 
sponding letter  on  the  sarcophagus  ever  was  p, 
though  Ooraien  has  followed  Mr.  Murray  in  thus 
reading  it.  The  assumption  that  this  particular 
chip  was  the  act  of  a  foi^r  is  fimply  bef^ing  the 
question.  Conridering  that  the  sarcophagus  when  I 
first  saw  it  was  broken  into  at  least  a  hundred 
fragments,  such  a  chip  on  the  edge  of  die  lid  is  not 
so  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  to  require  Mr. 
Taylor's  theory  to  account  for  it. 

The  redining  male  figure  does  not  please  Mr. 
Taylor  at  all.  The  treatment  of  his  hair  and 
beard  ia  non-Etruar an !  With  r^id  to  the 
beard,  the  treatment  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
heard  on  the  celebrated  Oerretri  sarcophagus  in 
the  Louvre,  and  the  treatment  of  the  hair  with 
that  of  an  archaic  Etruscan  seated  fiirure  en- 
graved in  Micali,  Monummti  mediti,  pi.  26,  6;.  2, 
the  original  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  at  the  side  of  the  Oervetri  sarcophagus. 
Mr.  Taylor  aleo  objects  to  what  he  calls  the 
smirking  chem-Adness  of  this  figure's  eocpression. 
This  pecoliaiity  of  rapression,  whidi  is  such  a 
stumbling-block  to  Mr.  Taylor,  is  due  to  that 
forced  smile  by  which  the  early  Greek  and  Etrus- 
can artists  sooght  to  give  animaticm  to  the  mouth, 
and  which  may  be  traced  in  a  variety  of  examples 
from  OypruB  to  Etniria,  many  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum.  The  foot-bones  of 
this  figure,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  are  "  boot- 
pinched."  I  see  no  evidence  whatever  of  this  in 
the  feet ;  hut  if  it  were  so,  does  not  every  archae- 
olc^Htknowthatone  of  the  characteristicsof  archaic 
Etruscan  art  is  the  tightly-fitting  boot  with  a  toe 
taming  up  into  so  narrow  a  point  that  none  but  a 


naturaUy  narrow  foot  could  ever  have  had  free  play 
inside  it?  But  the  figure,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  is  en- 
tirely naked,  and  this  entire  nudi^,  he  adds,  ia  re- 
pugnant to  the  Etruscan  gravity  and  decency  which 
IS  ao  conspicuous  in  the  monumental  porUaits  of 
the  deed.  In  the  effigies  on  Etruscan  sarcophagi 
the  entire  body,  he  says,  is  usually  draped.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  believe  there  are 
quite  as  many  examples  of  male  figures  with  a 
mantle  reaching  only  to  the  hips  as  of  wholly- 
draped  figures,  and  in  Inghirami,  Aftia.  Chiunno, 
pi.  26,  is  a  group  of  a  m^e  and  female  flfrure  re* 
dining  together  on  a  sarcophagus,  in  which  the 
lady,  though  not  absolutely  nude,  ia  so  little 
eoTwed  that  in  the  interest  of  decency  her  mantle 
might  just  as  well  have  been  altogether  absent. 
Indeed,  the  whole  grou||  is  so  equivocal  that 
Inghinmi  ap6l^|:iBe8  for  it  (p.  27).  In  the  con- 
ception of  the  Etniscana,  be  says,  death  was  the 
passage  to  a  condition  of  enjoyment  which  the^ 
could  only  express  ^'mediante  ut  soddisfarione  dei 
eensi,"  and  thus  it  is  that  among  the  paintings  and 
other  furniture  which  the  Etruscans  placed  in  their 
tombs  out  of  respect  for  their  dead  are  not  nnfre- 
quently  found  specimens  of  that  peculiar  art  which 
the  ancients  called  Pornography.  Doubtless  the 
Etruscana  had  their  own  notions  about  decency ; 
but  their  notions  were  not  our  notions,  and  in 
their  representations  of  nude  female  forms  details 
which  the  Greeks  evaded  by  a  happy  generalisa- 
tion are  as  carefully  iDdieated  as  in  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  art.  With  regard  to  the  male  figure  on 
the  SRTCophRgus,  it  may  iw  admitted  l^t  there  is 
no  olher  example  of  an  entirely  nude  male  figure 
on  Etruscui  sarcopfasgi :  at  least,  I  know  of  none. 
But  these  sarcophagi,  whether  of  stone  or  of 
terra-cotta,  with  very  few  exceptions  belong  to 
that  later  stage  of  Etruscan  civilisation  when 
their  art  had  passed  into  a  totally  new  phase. 
Between  this  later  art  and  the  archaic  period  is 
an  interval  of  time  which  we  can  hardly  reckon  as 
less  than  two  centuries.  Therefore,  when  Mr. 
Taylor  cites  in  support  of  his  argument  scores  of 
monumentfU  effigies  which  he  has  seen  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  I  would  ask  him  how  many  of 
these  belong  to  the  archaic  period  P  So  &r  as  I 
know,  the  only  extant  examples  of  this  primitive 
class  are  the  figures  on  the  great  terrarcotta  sar- 
cophagus and  on  three  smaller  sarcophagi,  all  from 
the  Oampana  collection,  and  now  in  the  Louvre, 
and  the  two  figures  now  under  discussion.  No 
archaeologist  can  look  at  the  Oampana  sarcophagi 
in  the  Louvre  without  seeing  at  once  that  they 
have  hardly  anything  in  common  with  the  later 
sarcophagi  except  the  material.  Tbe  costume,  the 
type,  and  the  composition  of  these  archaic  Oam- 
pana figures  differ  so  widely  from  the  costume, 
type,  and  composition  of  the  figures  on  the  later 
sarcophagi  that  on  first  seeing  them  I  felt  as  if  a 
new  world  of  art  had  been  suddenly  revealed  to 
me.  The  phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for  or 
interpreted  by  comparison  with  the  later  sarco- 
phagi to  which  Mr.  Taylor  refers,  but  by  the  study 
of  the  archaic  art  of' Oervetri  generally.  Now, 
when  we  compare  the  figures  on  the  four  arefajUe 
sarcophagi  from  Oravetri  in  the  Louvre,  we  find 
that  on  one  of  the  three  smaller  ones  (see  BvUet- 
tmo  d.  Intt.  Ar^.  Som.,  1856,  p.  27)  the  female 
figure  holds  an  alabastron  or  flask  full  of  precious 
unguents  which  she  is  abont  to  pour  into 
the  extended  palm  of  the  male  figure.  The 
nude  figure  on  the  Britiah  Museum  sarcophsp 
gus  in  like  manner  extends  his  right  palm 
towards  the  uplifted  right  hand  of  the  female 
figure.  The  object  which  she  held  in  this 
hand  is  broken  away  with  part  of  the  fingen,  but 
may  have  been  an  tuabastron,  as  in  the  Paris  ex- 
ample ;  and  I  should  in  that  case  be  disposed  to 
loot  for  an  explanation  of  the  nudity  of  the  male 
figure  in  connexion  with  the  pnUinctio  or  anoint- 
ing of  the  dead  which  was  one  of  the  rites  in  a 
Roman  funeral,  derived  very  probably  from  an 
Etruscan  source. 

Mr.  Taylor  asserts  it  to  be  impossible  that  the 
figures  on  the  sarcophagus  can  be  of  the  same  date 


as  the  reliefs  on  theaidee.  They  are  separated,  U 
saya,  by  a  measureless  gulf.  I,  on  the  eoatitn, 
have  no  difficulty  in  supporing  the  ielie&  and 
figures  on  the  sarcophagus  to  be  contemponTV 
works.  They  are  not  necessarily  by  the  Mme 
artist.  On  the  ciitae  and  other  Etruscan  woiks  in 
bronze  the  figures  in  the  round  which  eunnount 
the  covers  are  certwily  not  executed  by  the  eame 
skilful  hands  as  the  friezes  engraved  or  relisTed 
round  the  body.  The  figurea  are  probably  th» 
work  of  Etruscan,  the  engravings  or  reliefs  of 
Hellenic,  artists.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  all  that  we  know  of  the  early  art  of 
Oervetri  in  the  supporition  that  the  figores  on  the 
Museum  sarcophagus  ware  modelled  by  a  satin 
artist  and  themue  by  an  artist  tzamed  undr 
Greek  influence.  With  rward  to  the  eariov 
ivaUsm  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  figures  in  Ou 
round,  no  better  commentary  will  be  found  thin 
Prof.  Brunn's  admirable  memoir  on  the  Loans 
sarcophagus  in  the  Annali  of  the  Boman  Inatitnte 
(1861,  pp.  391-404).  His  remarks  on  the 
realism  and  absence  of  style  in  those  figaicj  am 
quite  consistent  with  my  own  views  as  to  tlie 
figures  on  the  Museum  sareophagus  paUiilwd 
some  yeare  ago,  and  recently  reprinted  by  Jfr. 
Dennis  (^Etruria,  i.,  p.  280). 

Mr.  Taylor  in  his  two  lettera  has  imagined  much 
and  insinuated  more.  I  will  not  attempt  to  follow 
him  throuffh  all  these  vagaries,  but  tbecoocliuiiur 
sentence  of  his  last  letter  ie  one  which  I  cannot  pia 
over.  If  I  miderstsnd  its  purport,  it  is  talks 
eflTect  that  I  am  offidaUy  defending  the  fsowat- 
ness  of  a  monument  in  wlueh  I  penoniUj  dii- 
believe.  This  is  really  an  imputation  which  I 
neither  deserved  nor  expected,  and,  I  thiah,  Itfr. 
Taylor  is  bound  either  to  prove  or  to  retnetit 

0.  T.  Niwim. 


TEE  QKEBK  IRSCRIPTIOV  FOITHB  IK  VmXSKKi. 

couBT  Roan. 

Liverpool:  Feb.!!,!!?*. 

In  your  last  week's  issue  I  notice  thattheKW 
found  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  daring  some 
excavations,  a  £bw  days  previously,  s 
tablet,  with  a  figure  of  a  gladiator  m  leK  >»- 
scribed 

.  .  NIA  MAPTIA 
AH  Ta  ANAPI 
This  appears  to  be  a  long-misong  inscription- 
rediscovered.  The  first  account  of  it  appears  in 
vol.  li.  of  the  Archaeologiaf  paf^e  48  (where  it  u 
also  engraved),  in  a  commumeation  from  the  cel^ 
brated  antiquary,  R.  Gough,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Somety  of  Antiquaries.  It  was  read  before 
the  Utter  "body  on  Febrnaiy  23, 1792,  and  com- 
mences as  follows 

"  The  drawing  that  accotnpaoios  this  was  pnrehMW 
by  ma  at  the  late  Dr.  Lort's  sale,  and  ' 
bas-relief  on  white  marble  found  by  Mr.  Mill«  » 
builder,  among  the  ruins  of  a  house  at  Iwi^T 
The  date  of  this  diacovery  is  not  mentioned,  m  wi» 
it  was  fixed  up  ia  ihe  front  of  a  warehowe  la 
Timber  Streft,  near  Labour  in  Vain  HOI  « 
most  have  been  at  least  twenty  yrars  ago,  u 
recollect  to  have  heard  of  it  from  onr  late  trwww- 
Mr.  Colobrook,  who  died  1 77S.  I  sought  for  it 
out  BDCcees,  so  long  ago,  and  having  "P*"^  ^raz. 
quiriea  aftor  it  since  I  became  poe»wa*d  of  tbedrt""*- 
I  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  honse  wW"" 
it  waa  fixed  bad  been  rebuilt,  and  do  inteuig«»=^ 
was  to  be  obtained  of  the  flgnn*    •      . ' 
The  monnrafBt  is  sepnlehrel.  and  the  iiiMni*'«° 
Greek  eaintak  ssto  foth  that  it  was  pat  np  o) 
Anta  Martia  to  her  hnsband." 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  in^criptioo 
missing  a  century  ago.    How  it  got  from  u  x 
ton  to  be  buried  in  Tottenham  Court  I^^'  jiB 


land.   Were  this  another  instance,  it  wo 
ao  interesting  addition  to  the  list. 

W.  TnosrsoB  «atsu»- 
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AnojMTMmm  iob  nzi  wxbk. 

s  rju  LoDaoBliMUtaUea:''Hirt(nrof  UMlroodad,"  bj 

Fraaeli  L  ramer. 
9  pji.  Bodib'  at  Arta :  **  Honnbold  BMlbuy  Amnga. 

MMta."  I.     Dr.  W.  H.  Ootfleld. 
8  PJi.  'VMorlk  IntltnU :  •-  TOpoonphr  <rf  Uw  SoaiUo 

Pwilnmilft,"  br  Uu  Rw.  P.  W.  Holland. 
TmiAT.  FMi.  18^  P.K.  Bojwl  InitttuUon  :  "  Animal  De- 

TdMpflMD^**  Ttof >  BoUUnr* 
TMrja.  afrtWaati  "Tbe  fkinlMfl  of  the  Woild,  Past 

»d  Pr— tpt,"  IL,  bj  Cnnelliu  WaUnd. 
«  r.x.  CntonU  Intltate :  "Bonth  Africa,"  by  J.  Noble. 
H  r.jl.  ChrU  Kisliiwn ;  "CoutmcUoD  of  Hemry  Ord. 

nance,"  br  ^  A.  LonsndsB. 

P.M.  ZMMKleal:  "Note  on  Paeye^ala  ieltrol<U$, 
Vtalt,"  lfi.h,  lAyard  ;  "  Dcwrtpttan  of  fonr  new 
Bpedea  of  Cbamaeleona  fnm  UadagMcar."  by  Dr.  A. 
Ollntbcr ;  ■*  On  a  Coliectlon  of  Sftdlnaca  from  Japan," 
far  EddarA-Smltli. 
WcDmnaT,  PWt.  IS.— 5  p.m.  London  InMltntlon :  "Uodem 
Hotkaa,"  bT  Lord  Beny. 
T  rjH.  SleteondBeieal :  "Dlnraal  Varfatloiu  of  the  Baro- 
ibcMq  Pre  wore  In  tbe  BrltlBhUes,"  b;  F.  Chamben  ; 

Ob  •  iHaadaid  CWam  Sphoa  Barometn,"  hj  F. 
Boon;    "Oa  the  Belfttion  «xlatlng  between  the 
Dmtlsn  tt  aniwfciM,  the  Amonnt  ol  Soia  Radl- 
MtoB,  MHl  tbe  Terapeiatnra  tndlonted  br  tbe  Black 
Balb  Thermometer  in  Vaooo,"  brO^  U.Whl|iple  ;  "  Re- 
■du  of  Keteorolofrlcal  ObeemUou  made  at  Bnenos 
Ajre*.™  by  W.  B.  Tripp. 
9  rji.  BritWi  Aicbaeologioal :  "  The  lecenUy  dboorered 
Konan  ViUa  at  Itt^ien  Abbaa,"  by  tbe  Ber.  0.  ColUer ; 
■■Borlfllgh  Honae,"  by  a.  Fatrlok. 
)  rji.  Social  ot  Aita :  *■  Torklih  Beeonroea  and  tbelx 
fea47  DvnloiiDient."  by  J.  Ii>  Hadflan. 
TkcmaT,  FA.  SO.— 5  PJI.  Bdjal  Inititntion :  *■  Soond,"  br 

7PJL  London  Inrttotlon :  "Fixed  Wator,"  far  Fn>f.  V. 

Oothri*. 
'  PJi.  Winnhmatic 

I  FJL  XiDoau:  "Ob  the  Ofaias  OmAmvo,  Brown," 
Dr.  H.  Trlmen :  **  On  the  Katnre  of  ihoIntoeaDenoe," 
br  Dr.  Maxwdl  Maatera ;  "  On  aoma  S'.mtli  Ameelaaa 
Gam  at  Planttot  nnoeitBln  ForiUoD,"  br  J.  Hlera. 

f  PJLCbMDlod. 

Me  pjc  Royal : "  On  Bhotrlcal  Iwuktloa  in  HUh  Veona," 
by  W.  Craokca. 

Ulrjt.  A^ittqaariaa. 
niniT.M>.  Sl<— 1  PJK.  GeOkigloal :  AnnlramnT, 

Spji.  aaeMyeCArts:  "TbeTradeof  Cential  Aala,"  by 
TMIawnM  Saonden. 

■  PJI.  CIvfl  BoglBeere  :  "  Deoiipt  and  Coiutnotion  of 
Traarbt-Iraa  tied  ArOhea,"  by  F.  W.  Britton. 

<  TM.  FtaDolo^eial :   Otmtrlbnttata  to  01d-En|^  Phono- 
lea.**  by  H.  Sweet. 

>FJ(.  Bpyal  iDHtiiatton :  "A  H«w  Cbemlflal  Indnstry," 
by  PiiiA  Roaooo. 
fitmnaT.  F»b.  n.—t  p,m.  Boyat  buUtntlon :  "  Leedni,"  br 
R-V.Haiwi. 

1  rju  Phyrical :  "  On  a  Cnnent  RoKaUtion,"  by  Dr.  C.  TV. 

;  **0a  a  new  Theory  of  Terreetrial  Mag- 
■  toy  Pmfc.  Ayrton  and  Perry  !  "  On  the  Speo- 
k  «l  Ujhtnlng,"  by  Dr.  A.  SAnster. 
UlpjL  Bataah, 


SCIENCE. 
zHi  xsGBST  XBumoir  OF  Tismnus. 
UmL  tbe  time  when  Sir  William  Hamilton  in 
1(66  mmt  to  Nnples  as  our  amlxwQador,  tbe  phe- 
aansDft  exhiliitod  by  Veaariiu  woe  but  ill 
neocded.  IVbtioiuIj  to  that  date  we  bave,  indeed, 
toiely  almost  entird^  ufoa  Sortentino  anid  Padre 
Tone.  Haiiulton  durinfr  the  ton  yean  intervening 
brtmeo  1766  and  1776  eommanicated  very  fre- 
qoent  notices  of  tbe  pronese  of  aeveral  notable 
Mnptioofl  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  bis  magniGcent 
Qtmpi  FkUffraei  will  always  remain  to  remind 
08  of  his  iadostry  and  ability  as  a  vulcanologist. 
Afler  his  time  obeerrers  became  more  numemtis ; 
Kcords  of  phenomena  more  frequent,  and  more 
^aet.    Fox  the  last  eight-aod-twenty  years  Prof. 
Palmieii  has  minutely  studied  erery  phase  of  tbe 
mountain's  dynamic  activity,  from  the  gentlest 
tiemoloos  throbs,  to  the  mighty  thundenog  and 
bdlowiiur,  ^8  rivers  of  lava,  clouds  of  ashes,  and 
t>mats  of  •team,  which  aecompaoy  a  great  dia- 
tazbaoce.   Fur  tile  future,  the  butory  of  the 
moiiatuii  will  be  neorded  mote  miaiitely  than 
«fcr  befim.    The  BBlf-registering  SMsmtuog^cal 
iastniiiieata  an  year  by^rear  being  brought  to  a 
MMB  of  greater  perfection ;  the  microphone  has 
ben  aooceasfitlly  applied  to  the  detection  of 
amate  volcanic  sounds ;  and  several  vulcaoO' 
logieal  obaervatories  have  been  placed  in  con- 
wxion  with  that  under  Palmieri's  charge.  More- 
over the  publication  of  Prol  Michele  de'  Rossi's 
qoarteily  ButUtttno  del  Vvlettnumo  Italiano  will 
greatly  tend  to  promote  observations  of  such  effects. 
The  history  of  Vasavius  during  the  last  ten 
yean  has  prssented  many  points  of  special  iotez^ 
w.    Tbe  great  eraption  of  1808  was  visited  by 
bMOT  aoenrate  olMernn^  ud  waa  described 


minutely  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  his  admirable  mono- 
graph on  VesuTius.  The  charming  little  picture 
which  he  then  drew  of  the  mountain  at  night 
will  be  remembered  by  all  readers  of  his  book ; 
and  it  surely  conveys  within  the  space  of  a  few 
square  inches  a  mtter  idea  of  an  eruption  in 
general,  and  of  this  eruption  in  particular,  than 
many  more  pretentious  and  elaborate  designs. 
Tbe  eruption  of  1871-72  has  been  described  by 
Palmieri  in  a  well-illustrated  memoir,  a  good 
translation  of  which  appeared  in  this  country.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  regsraed  as  one  of  the  neater 
eruptions.  A  stream  of  lava,  more  than  half-a- 
mile  in  width,  flowed  more  than  twelve  miles  in 
three  hours ;  ashes  were  proieoted  to  a  height  of 
over  a  mile,  and  were  carried  to  a  distence  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles ;  and  the  thunder- 
ing and  bellowinpr,  earthquake  and  lightning, 
nearly  drove  the  Neapolitans  out  of  their  wits. 
The  history  of  the  smaller  eruption  of  Inst  Novem- 
ber, which  has  not  yet  died  out,  has  been  up  to 
the  present  time  unwritten  ;  but  an  account  of  it 
will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the 
BulUttino  del  Vulcaniimo ;  and  Prof.  Palmieri  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  a  MS.  description  of  it, 
from  which  some  of  the  following  facts  are  token. 

I  first  ascended  Vesuvius  in  January  1875,  at 
which  time  the  crater  was  full  of  sulphurous  smoke, 
so  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  descsnd  into  it. 
I^ter  in  tbe  year  hydrochloric  acid  appeared, 
which  indicated  an  intensification  of  the  volcanic 
activity,  and  on  December  18  a  deep  chasm  opened 
in  the  floor  of  the  crater,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
glowing  Ian  was  visible.  The  lava  graduaUy  rose 
to  the  floor  of  the  crater,  and  a  new  cone  was 
formed  above  the  chasm,  from  which  small 

Snantities  of  lava  issued  from  time  to  thne.  On 
le  night  of  November  1,  1878,  the  lava  waa 
emitted  in  greater  quantity,  and  it  zose  to  the  level 
of  tbe  lowest  lip  Qif  the  crater,  and  began  to  flow 
down  the  great  cone  of  the  mountain  in  a  north- 
westerly direction. 

When  I  ascended  Vesuvius  on  December  29  last, 
the  lava  was  still  very  hot,  and  in  some  places  red- 
hot  just  beneath  the  surface.  Having  reached  the 
summit  of  the  cone  by  the  usual  route,  we  bore  to 
the  west,  and  walked  along  the  rim  of  the  great 
crater  until  we  came  to  the  side  towards  Monte  di 
Somma,  where  the  crater  was  broken  down  by  the 
new  lava.  We  then  descended  by  a  very  steep 
path  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  wad  immediaten' 
saw  the  new  cone  on  our  riirht,  vomiting  clouds 
of  smoke  and  steam,  and  ejecting  red-hot  scoriae 
to  a  height  of  sev^al  hundred  feet.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  new  lava  was  tbe  quantity 
of  red  and  yellow  sublimates  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron  wliich  appeared  in  many  clefte  and  cavities  in 
the  lava,  from  which  also  issued  hydrochloric  acid 
in  abundant  stifling  fumes.  We  approached  as 
near  as  we  could  to  the  new  cone,  and  stood 
upon  a  heap  of  cinders  which  it  had  ejected, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  its  mouth.  It  is  quite 
small— indeed,  not  much  lar^r  than  a  Isr^e  iron 
furnace — but  ite  dynamic  activity  is  considerable. 
Lumps  of  scoriae  were  continuously  ejected,  and 
sometimes  the  ground  shook  under  our  feet,  and 
loud  noises  like  the  surging  of  a  furious  sea  were 
apparent.  Sometimes  a  more  sudden  and  furious 
outburst  would  occur,  and  would  scatter  the  zed- 
hot  fingmenta  all  around.  A  mass  weighing 
fbur  ounesB  fell  within  six  feet  of  where  I  was 
standing,  and  when  this  was  followed  by  a  piece 
at  least  seven  times  as  large,  I  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat, for  a  giiide  had  been  hilled  a  fortnight 
before  by  an  ejected  atone  &lHog  on  his  head. 

The  lava  of  1878  does  not  resemble  that  of 
1873 ;  it  is  much  more  leudtic  in  character,  and 
possesses  a  fine  black  lustre  when  cold.  Tite  sub- 
umatee  in  its  clefts  are  verv  interesting,  both  as 
to  form  and  composition.  They  consist  mainly  of 
salt  and  chloride  of  iron,  but  Palmieri  has  also 
detected  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of 
lithium,  and  boracic  acid.  Tbe  'new  cone  is  still 
in  a  slighU^  active  condition,  and  Palmieri  aotici- 
pates  that  it  will  ineresse.      O,  F.  RoDWin.L. 


PROFKBSOB  p.  OBRVAIB. 

With  much  regret  we  hare  to  announce  the  death 
of  this  distinguished  palaeontologist  and  comparA- 
tive  anatomist,  which  tookplace  on  the  10th  mst. 
Paul  Oervais  was  bom  at  Paris  on  September  26, 
1816;  and,  after  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
science  and  medicine,  be  ser\'ed  as  one  of  the  aid  " 
naturaliateB  of  the  Museum  f  Histoire  Natorelle. 
In  1811  he  became  Professor  of  Zoology  to  the 
Faculty  des  Sciences  of  Montpellier ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Gratiolet,  in  1866,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  professorial  chair  at  the  Museum  d'lliatoire 
Naturelle,  which  he  filled  till  hia  death.  M.  Gervais' 
powers  and  industry  are  attested  by  the  value  and 
number  of  his  scientific  papers,  which  in  1873 
amounted  toahuadred and sixty-fourin number.  Iq 
these  he  touched  on  almost  every  srroup  of  tlie  animal 
kingdom ;  but  his  principal  attention  was  directed 
to  the  higher  classes,  especially  to  the  mammalia, 
recent  and  extinct.  Of  his  separate  works  the 
moat  generally  known  are  his  Zoologit  et  Paleon- 
toiogie  fran^aUea^  Zoologi»  et  PaUontoiogis  ghii- 
ralet,  OaUegriohM  dea  MonatrhnM,  and  (in  col- 
laboration wiui  Profl  P.  van  Benedeo)  his  Oitith- 
graphU  da  CUae(t\  both  of  the  last-named  works 
are  unfortunately  left  unfinished.  In  187S  M. 
Gervaia  was  elected  a  member  of  the  AcadSmie 
des  Sciences,  and  he  was  a  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Geological  and  Zoological  Societiea  of  London. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

ABTBOITOIET. 


Return  of  Bronen't  Periodicat  Comet. — At  an 
unexpectedly  early  date,  Brorsen's  periodical  comet 
waa  found  on  Januan^  14  by  'Tempel,  at  the 
Arcetri  Observatory,  Florence.  The  comet  was 
originally  discovered  on  February  26,  1846,  by 
Brorsen,  then  a  studrat  at  Kiel,  and  theellipticity 
of  ite  orbit  was  soon  reoogniaed.  But  as  the  ol>- 
eervationa  extended  only  over  two  months,  tbe 
last  observation  being  made  on  April  22,  at 
Berlin,  the  true  period  of  revolution,  which 
amounts  to  about  five  years  and  ap-half,  remained  a 
little  doubtful.  It  appeared,  however,  that  on  its 
next  return  to  perihelion,  in  the  autumn  of  1851, 
the  comet  would  probably  not  be  observable  from 
theearth,inconsequenceofite  unfavourable  position, 
and  so  it  proved  to  be,  the  attempts  at  finding  it 
being  fruitless.  Thenextopportunityforobserving  it 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1867.  The  results  of 
some  computetions  of  the  perturbations  which  the 
orbit  hod  undergone  by  the  attraction  of  tbe 
planete  indicated  that  the  comet  would  return  to 
perihelion  aboat  midsammer,  and  that  it  might 
be  searched  for  at  the  bMjnning  of  May. 
It   turned  out,   however,  l£at  in  the  com- 

{lutetions  the  length  of  the  period  of  revo- 
ution  had  been  assumed  to  be  too  great. 
For  on  March  18  Bruhns,  at  Berlin,  discovered  a 
new  comet,  which  was  soon  identified  with 
Brorsen'a  periodical  one,  which  had  returned  to 
its  perihelion  nearly  three  months  earlier  than 
was  expected.  The  question  of  the  true  period 
being  thus  practically  settled,  the  comet  came 
henceforth  under  the  regular  control  of  astro~ 
nomical  calculation  and  observation.  On  ite 
return  in  the  autumn  of  1862  it  was  situated  too 
unfavourably  for  observation.  But  the  following 
apparition  in  the  spring  of  1868  yielded  good 
senes  of  observed  phuMS;  and  also  during  the 
next  autumnal  return  in  1873  some  fur  oburva- 
tions  were  aecDured.  The  proper  discussion  of 
these  data  and  the  troublesome  calculation  of  the 
perturbations  produced  by  Venus,  the  Earth, 
Mors,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  in  the  motion  of  the 
comet,  then  enabled  Prof,  Schulze,  of  Bobeln,  in 
Saxony,  to  deduce  the  elemente  of  ite  orbit  for 
tbe  present  apparition  and  to  prepare  an  ephumeris 
of  ite  geocentric  places.  According  to  these 
elements  Brorsen's  comet  will  reach  its  peribelinri 
on  Mareh  30,  and  ite  geocentric  patn  in  (he 
heavens  will  be  very  similar  to  that  which  it 
described  twenty-two  years  ago.   The  ephemeiis 
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begins  od  February  19,  since  Scbulze,  taking  into 
account  the  circunifitances  under  which  the  comet 
was  laat  peen  in  1868,  eoneidei;ed  it  not  impossible 
that  the  comet  might  be  found  in  the  latter  part 
of  Febmuy.  But  Tempel,  taking  adrantaga  of 
bia  more  fiavoured  position  at  Florence  and  of 
the  Italian  sky,  was  on  the  look-out  five  weeks 
earlier^  and  sacoeeded  in  finding  the  comet  on 
January  14  in  a  position  north  following  the 
nebula  G.  0.  4900  «  h.  2211.  This  nebula, 
which  is  in  nght  ascension  23  h.  0  m,  34  s.,  and 
polar  distance  110°  11',  and  was  counted  by  Sir 
William  Herschel  as  II.  2,  or  one  of  bia  second 
class,  is  described  by  Sir  John  Hersehel  as 
"  pretty  bright ;  considerably  small ;  round  ;  "  and, 
OS  Tempel  describes  the  comet  aa  "  Bmoller  but 
brighter,"  it  may  be  anticipated  that  for  some 
months  to  come  good  observations  will  be  secured. 
The  experience  of  astronomers  on  former  occa- 
sions— in  1846  and  1857 — however,  renders  it 
probable  that  later  in  the  season,  in  May  and 
June,  the  deereaee  of  the  eomet'a  light  will  be 
nnusually  lapid.  Brorsen'a  comet  is  an  object  of 
rer^  gKat  aatronomical  interest.  \\'hen  its 
penodid^  first  became  known,  astronomers  were 
fturprised  iJiat  a  comet  of  such  short  period  should 
not  bave  been  discovered  on  prerioua  returns  to 
perihelion.  But  the  canae  was  aoon  found 
out.  The  comet  bad  previously  moved  in  an 
orbit  very  dissimilar  to  its  present  one,  bot  had  in 
May  1842  approached  so  near  to  Jupiter  that 
the  powerful  attraction  of  the  planet  had  entirely 
nltered  its  course  and  forced  it  to  move  in  a  very 
^lillerent  orbit,  which  brought  it  much  nearer  to 
the  Bun  than  before  and  enabled  astronomers  on 
the  earth  to  observe  it.  Though  in  this  altered 
course  the  comet  passed  Jupiter  at  the  respectful 
distance  of  0*8  (the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
from  ^e  sun  being  reckoned » 1)  in  Julv  1854, 
it«  motion  was  eonnderably  disturbed,  and  again 
in  September  1866,  when  it  passed  at  a  distance 
of  1-3.  For  the  next  half-oentuxy  the  comet  will 
not  experinuw  any  great  disturbances  from  Jupi- 
ter, but  at  some  time,  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
again  approach  very  near,  and  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  forced  again  into  quite  a  new  path. 
The  prediction  of  the  encounter  and  the  tracing 
of  its  effects  will  be  a  matter  of  very  great  scien- 
tific interest 

Xbe  present  is  a  time  of  periodical  comets. 
Eucke's  comet  returned  to  its  perihelion  on  July 
26,  1878,  but  seems  not  to  have  been  observed 
anvwhere  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  With  the 
help  of  the  late  Dr.  von  Asten's  excellent  ephe- 
meris  it  was  detected  in  the  evenin?  twilight  of 
August  3  by  Dr.  Gould  at  the  Cordoba  Ob- 
aervatory,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  also,  on 
the  same  evening  (or  rather,  in  consequence  of  the 
diiTcrence  of  longitudes,  about  fourteen  hours 
earlier),  by  Mr.  Tebbutt,  at  his  private  observatory 
at  Windsor,  New  South  Wales.  .The  last  observer 
tions  which  have  become  known  were  made  on 
September  H,  at  Cordobn,  by  Mr.  Thome,  Dr, 
Oould'a  assiatnnt.  Temiwra  second  periodical 
ramet,  originally  diaooTered  bv  him  on  July  3, 
1 R73,  returned  to  perihelion  on  September  7, 1878. 
It  was  found  on  July  19  by  Tempel  himself,  whose 
observations  extend  to  December  18.  The  next 
romet  expected  is  Tempel's  Jirst  periodical  comet, 
oriirinally  discovered  by  him  in  1807,  and  since 
observed  on  the  occasion  of  its  I'etum  to  perihelion 
in  1873,  The  track  in  the  heavens  which  the 
comet  will  describe  in  1879  is  very  similar  to  that 
described  in  1873,  the  period  of  revolution  being 
very  nearly  six  year?.  Dr.  Raoult  Gautier,  of 
Geneva,  who  has  undertaken  the  investigation  of 
the  orbit,  has  promised  to  publish  an  ephemms, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  appear.  It  may  be 
surmised  that  toe  comet  will  be  found  in  April. 

From  Washington  comes  the  news  that  a  mis- 
take in  observing  which  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  oconaiuned  some  trouble  baa  at  last 
been  traced  to  its  source  and  ex}laiaed.  In  Sep- 
tember 1851  t'le  superintendent  of  tlie  Naval 
Observatory  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


that  a  star  which  in  October  1850  bad  bem  re- 
peatedly observed  was  no  longer  found  in  its 
place,  and,  therefore,  probably  was  an  unknovro 
planet.  From  the  positions  given  it  was  inferred 
that  it  could  not  have  been  a  member  of  the 
planetoid  group,  but  must  have  been  rather  a 
planet  beyond  Neptune ;  and  upon  this  suppoaitioD 
a  search  after  it  was  instituted  at  the  Wasbington 
Observatory,  commencing  on  August  29  and  te> 
minaUng  on  December  II.  1861,  extending  down 
to  all  stars  of  tiie  eleventh  magnitude  within  a 
region  of  fonr  d^rees  in  right  ascension  and 
2^  20'  in  declination.  The  search  was  fruitless, 
and  there  the  matter  rested  unexpluned.  But 
attention  has  lately  been  again  called  to  it,  and 
now  Prof.  Peters,  of  Clinton,  N.Y.,  has  traced  the 
source  of  all  the  trouble  to  a  simple  mistake  in 
noting  down  the  wrong  web  of  the  micrometer  as 
that  with  which  the  measurements  were  made, 
and  he  bas  thereby  cleared  away  the  difficulties 
in  interpreting  the  printed  observations. 

While  this  possible  observation  of  an  assumed 
trans-Neptunian  plsnet  is  thus  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of,  it  ia  very  desirable  that  the  question  of 
Vulcan,  the  assumed  intra-Mercurial  planet,  should 
also  be  satisfactorily  settled.  A  new  attempt  has 
been  made  by  Prof,  von  Oppolzer,  of  Vienna,  to 
find  such  an  orbit  that  the  planet's  transits  across 
the  sun's  disc  may  account  for  the  recorded  ap- 
pearances of  round  black  spots,  which  were  not 
sun-epots.  According  to  the  nevr  determination 
a  transit  of  the  supposed  Vulcan  will  occur  in  the 
forenoon  of  Marcli  18,  and  observers,  whether 
sceptical  or  not,  vill  do  welt  to  keep  watch  and 
examine  the  sun's  disc  carefully  on  that  moming. 


Thb  death  is  annonnced  of  Mr.  Bennett  Wood- 
croft,  F.R.S.,  aged  seventy-six,  Olerk  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Patents  from  1862  to  1876,  late 
Professor  of  Machinery  in  University  College, 
London,  and  author  of  a  Sketch  cf  the  Origin  and 
Progreu  of  Steam  navigation,  and  editor  of  the 
Paeumatica  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the 
Specifimtsona  relating  to  Inventions  extant  in  the 
Knglish  archives.  A.  very  full  and  competent  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Wood  croft  appeared  in  the  AftmoAester 
Guardian  of  the  11th  inst. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

ZooioQicaL  Socrarr.— (TVmsA^,  Afrnwjr  4.) 

Dr.  Gi-MTHSB,  F.R.S.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  The 
Secrf  tiiry  read  a  Report  on  the  additioDS  made  to  the 
sncipty's  nienagene  daring  the  luonth  of  January 
1S79,  and  called  special  attention  to  a  bar-winded 
rail  {Rallina  poeeUoptera,  Harllaub)  from  the  Fiji 
Islands,  acquired  by  parchase,  and  to  a  young  male 
giraffe  {Camdopardalu  ffiraffa),nca\vid  on  deposit. — 
Mr,  Selater  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  a  pped- 
men  of  a  earassow,  belonging  to  the  Eoyal  Musenm 
of  Copenhagen,  which  be  had  received  from  Prof. 
J.  GeinhsKit  for  examination,  and  which  Prof. 
Reinhardt  had  pmposed  to  rt-fer  to  a  new  species 
(MUua  Salfinr). — Mr.  B.  Bowdler  Sharpe  exhibited  a 
series  of  Balvpr's  pheasant  {LobiopMeu  Bulweri), 
from  the  Lawas  River,  X.W.  Borneo,  collected  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Treacher,  Acting-Governor  of  Labuan. 
The  series  represented  every  stoea  of  plumage  of  this 
pheasant,  and  eonclnaively  proved  Uiat  L.  autanetcau- 
dat«$,  Sharpe,  was  the  immatare  male  of  L.  Bulweri. — 
A  communication  was  read  from  Prof.  A,  H.  Garrod, 
containir^  some  notes  on  certain  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  hoatzin  (^Opitthoeomvs  eristahts). — 
Mr.  Selater  reed  some  notes  on  the  breeding  of  the 
Argue  pheasant  and  other  Fbamanidae  in  the  Society's 
fzartlens.— A  commnnieation  was  read  from  the  Rev. 
0.  P.  Cambridge,  containing  the  deccription  oS  a  new 
genus  and  species  of  spiders,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  call  Fri/zia  Mudleri.~Mr.  W.  Ottley  read  the 
first  part  of  a  series  of  observations  on  the  structure 
of  the  eye-muscles  in  the  mammalia, — A  commnnica- 
tion  was  read  from  Mr.  Oebert  Salvin,  on  some  birds 
transmitted  by  the  Rev.  T.  Powell  from  the  Samoan 
Islands,  amoag  whieh  were  two  new  neeies, 
whidi  it  was  proposed  to  call  Pimanteata  Paiaitti 
and  Fr^aita  maesfjsnma.— A  oommnnieation  was 


read  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  eonesiBing  remwiq 
on  the  use  of  the  generic  name  QoiMia  in  zoologj.H 
Mr.  G.  A.  Shaw  read  notes  upon  the  lubits  of  fen 
species  of  lemurs,  specimens  of  which  had  b«e& 
Mought  alive  to  England  in  187S,  from  the  prorincei 
of  Betsilao  in  CentrAl  Madagasjar. — A  eommoiiiek^ 
tion  was  read  &om  Mr.  F.  Moore,  containing  descripJ 
tioDB  of  Home  new  Asiatic  diurnal  lepidoptera.^Dfi 
A.  Qunther  pointed  oat  the  characters  of  a  nei 
rodent  from  Medellin,  U.9.  of  Colambia,  for  whick 
the  name  Tknaaeodiu  albieattda  was  i»opoeed. 

RoTAL  SoOBn.—iThundaj/,  FAnary  6.) 
W.  SpoTTtswoonB,  Esq.,  D.O.L.,  President,  ia  tl 
Chair.   The  following  papers  wwe  read "  On  ce 
tain  dimensional  Properties  of  Hatter  in  the  Oasec 
Sute,"  by  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds ;  <•  Absorptton 
Gases  by  Ctiareoal ;  No.  2,  a  new  Series  ot  Eqnirt^ 
lents  or  Holeeales,"  by  Br.  Angos  Smith. 

SocniTY  OF  AMnacuuBS. — {liand^,  F^vatyi.) 

C.  D.  E.  FoBTmjM,  Esq.,  in  the  Ohur.  TheSeci^ 
tary  read  s  letter  from  Dr.  Keller  giring  an  accoant 
of  the  opening  of  some  tumuli  near  Lnnkhofeo  is 
Aargau,  in  which  neighbourhood  there  are  at  least 
forty  specimens,  most  uf  them  being  in  a  forest  of  odt 
and  fir.    The  heights  of  the  mounds  vary  from  tlii«e 
feet  to  twelve  feet,  and  stones  have  genetall?  beta 
used  in  their  oonstmetion.    The  oligeets  fonod  vitA 
the  skeletons  comprise  pottery,  bronze  torqnei,  an. 
lets  and  earrings,  spindle  whorls,  amber  nag^  ml 
one  iron  object.    In  one  tomnlns  were  fonod  tvj 
small  rnde  representationa  of  the  hnman  figon,  one 
male,  the  other  female,  suspended  to  rings ;  aod  in 
another,  where  two  '  females   had  been  iotwrnl, 
there  was  a  silver  oroameot,  the  first  otgett  nS 
its  kind  which  bas  been  found  in  Bmtmaad. 
— Mr.  F.  Haines  read  a  paper  on  three  Sew  Yw 
Gift  Rolls  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  of  the  yean  1564, 
1565  and  1598,  which  were  found  in  Stuie'i  Cof&e 
Honse  about  forty  years  ago.   They  contain  <m  one 
side  the  gifts — money,  plate,  jewels,  bo(^  Bvert- 
meats,  &e, — to  the  Queen,  and  on  the  other,  the  pft) 
of  gilt  plate  presented  by  her.   Her  signature  ii  tf- 
pended  to  each  roll.  In  the  reign  of  James  L  the  DMne;? 
gifts  were  for  some  time  kept  up,  but  the  ptmats  a 
plate,  &x.,  became  obsolete.    Tbe  last  snrriral  of  the 
custom  was  placing  a  crown  piece  nnder  the  pUta  of 
each  chaplain  in  waiting,  but  even  this  baa  iMeadii- 
continned  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  enbo?. 

CHmncAt.  SociHTT.— (rAwrsdoy,  fVinwfyt) 

Dr.  Guldstons,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Clwir. 
This  meeting  was  occupied  by  the  diecoBsioCOa 
the  Procesaei  for  determining  the  Oiganic  Potitj*!' 
Polable  Waters,"  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  Tidy  »» 
time  since.  Dr.  Frankland  opened  the  disciiMioiL 
and  criticised  at  some  length  the  objei^ons  nigad  br 
Prof.  Tidy  against  his  method  of  sstimaUng  thettf- 
bon  and  nitrogen  in  a  water  residne  by  combnatiw. 
The  discufiBiun  whs  conrinued  by  Mr.  Waoklyn,  ilf- 
Kingzett,  Prof.  Bischof.  Dr.  Voolcker,  Mr.  GroBiean. 
Dr.  Dupr^,  Mr.  W.  Tli  .rp,  and  I)r.  Hake.  f"f- 
Tidy  then  briefly  replifd,  nud  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated with  a  linaDimoua  vote  of  thanks  fion  a 
crowded  meeting  to  Prof.  Tidy  for  his  paper. 

RoTAL  Abcuasolooical  Ikbti rcTH. — {T%itridey. 
Februarif  6.) 
Thb  Rbv.  Sir  Talbot  Bakbr,  Bart,  in  the 
Mr.  W.  T.  Waikin  sent  a  paper  on  "  Romw  In- 
scriptions found  in  Britain  in  1878,"  mating  apw^' 
mention  of  the  remarkable  monument  to  aept* 
found  in  October  laet  at  South  Shields,— Mr.  K.  ^-^ 
Fergason  contributed  a  paper  on  "  Roman  Renisin* 
recently  found  in  Carlisle,"  and  especially  tbe  monn- 
mental  slab  discovered    at  Muitell  HiU-  ^Jl' 
seated    female   figure   is  rsprasented  in  r" 
cove,  holding  a  fan,  and  haviiw  a  child  at  ^ 
knee  playing  with  a  bird. —The  meeting 
aleo  indebted   to  Mr.  Ferguson  for  »  P*P" 
c:rtain  sepulchral  slabs  in  Cumberland.   The  mw^ 
vexed  quudtion  of  tlie  shears  was  discussed,  as 
the    harp,  and  tbe  eword,   laudric,  and  ctoWj. 
occnrring  on  monumental  slaVs. — -Mr.  A.  peaw 

hoise-shoeinginOr^ekand  B"""'™!; 
Kerrison  nhibited  »  ppe«-h^'  fTj., 
pnc^-opuni,  ritirmpe,  and  a  hbrse-ahoe  fonaiji 
BtoA,  where  Edmund.  King  of  the  Ssst  Aiifi*^  * 
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i-.-9T«vec]  faidiogftom  the  BAnea-in  870.  The  ape&r- 
.tmA  and  •won!  appeared  to  be  of  thia  period,  the 

■  i-r  objocu  bmng  of  later  date.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard 
■^.r.h  exhibit«d  stirmps  and  prick-apurs.    The  Uev. 

.  IL  Manning  sent  a  gilt  iron  cheek-piece  of  a  bit, 
-  1S.1  some  yean  a^o  at  Gold  Brook.— Ur.  A.  Water- 
MM  exhibitad  a  large  collection  of  bronse  veapona 
ni  -.mplemante  fouDd  at  Yattendon,  Berkahire;  and 
Hr.  H.  Hsrland,  early  antiquities  and  other  objects 
•rjm  the  Bast  Bidiiigof  YtK-kshire. — It  waa  annoonced 
*^«:  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  Inatituta  will  take 
^'at-e  thia  year  at  TanotoQ,  nndez  the  jmaidency  of 
Bisliopof  Bath  and  Wella. 


LtBUST  Aflso::uTiow. — {Friday,  February  7.) 

lU>nBT  HAS-ti8o:f,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  ia  the  Chnir. 

A.  J.  Frost,  librarian  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
lufiaeera,  rmd  a  paper  on  the  Electric  Pen  and  ita 
if^'iestion  in  Ubrariee.  The  particalar  form  of  the 
^jr.t  pen  which  ma  described  and  exhibited  b^ 
it.  Frat  is  the  invention  of  Ediaon.  By  a  stencil 
inem  aay  niunber  of  coj^ea  up  to  2,000  may  be 
t  ±ta  from  th«  (ni^al  vriting ;  and  it  was  anggested 
lia*  this  mode  might  be  adopted  instead  of  maii'i- 
rSiag  for  the  production  of  catalogue  slips. — A  dis- 
i"3Stoo  took  place  on  the  prevention  of  fires  in 
rl'iarr^;  and  a  resolution  expressing  sympathy  with 
:ic  townsmen  of  Birmingham  in  their  severe  loss  was 
fiHsd,  and  ordered  to  be  communicated  by  the 
••<Tecanfls  to  the  represCTtatives  vi  the,  BirmiDgfaam 
Fnblie  UbnnM. 


FINE  ART. 

--IXXIS  ZHPBRIAI.  ABCHABOLOOICIL  INSTmrTB. 

The  meeting'  of  January  17  was  opened  by  the 
rihilntioa  of  three  terra-cotta  figures  discovered 
;.i  the  exenTatioDa  at  Tanagia.  They  belong  to 
>aaot  AlesModro  Oaatellud,  who  oat  year,  ia 
•lispbvuig  tbo  statuette  of  a  womui  seated  inth 
a  1^  in  ber  hand,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Iratitate  to  the  ahove  excavations,  so  important 
fuT  the  lu8toZ7  of  art  The  pieces  newly  exhibited 
nT«ufoUowt: — A  group  of  two  women,  one  of 
wbom  is  cmying'  we  other  on  her  ehoulders,  a 
tvpe  weU  hmma  from  the  frequent  lepetdtionB  of 
it  to  be  fleen  in  museoms,  uid  some  spedmens  of 
which  wen  ezlubited  at  the  TrocadSro ;  a  most 
bRSDtiful  statuette  of  a  nymph  at  a  fountain, 
jppa/entJy  new  in  the  aeries  of  objects  from 
laoi^ ;  and,  lastly,  a  perfectly  new  and  very  im- 
portant group,  which  represents  a  married  couple 
seated  on  a  couch,  beside  a  table  covered  with 
viaoda.  Between  the  pair  sits  an  Amorino,  of  a 
.mee  hejood  description:  on  either  side  stand 
«tfnats,  om  of  whom  has  &llen  asleep.  Dr. 
T-Q  Dnhn,  who  undertook  the  explanBtion  of 
*Jiii  Tfli7  Maatifol  oompoution,  considers  it  to  be 
•  f  a  foneieal  dumcter,  and  hence  not  in  the  least 
uLiaitaUe  to  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found. 
lU  spoke  of  sarcophagi  on  which  are  represented 
uniilar  gnam  of  manied  couples  seated  at  the 
ktnqaat,  and  showed  how  this  same  type  of  com- 
wKition,  orifpuating  in  an  Epicurean  sentiment, 
uado^ing  a  gradual  alteration,  reappears  in  the 
admirable  group  of  Oupid  and  Psyche  on  one 
lif  the  mcophagi  at  the  British  Museum.  He 
pointed  oat  the  fact  that  customs  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  comparatively  recent  times 
woe  DOW  by  this  new  group  uf  Signor  Oastellani's 
foved  to  have  existed  at  a  period  long  anterior ; 
ud  Dr.  HellrijE,  in  applauding  the  concltuion  of 
'41  Duhn,  drew  attention  to  another  point  of 
Merest  paHwJy,  that  as  the  female  figure  wears 
Uri  Pbry^an  etf,  wUeh  was  in  ftshion  at  the 
'•Jie  SDceeediog  that  of  Aleaanderj  a  fresh  proof 
f  Aimiahed  as  to  the  age  to  which  this  e^gant 
*<Jtk  should  be  referred. 

Sgoor  fanriam  then  addressed  the  meeting 
cn  the  ezcsvadons  of  the  l^ber.  Many 
jcomsla,  be  said,  had  pubU^ed  notices  of  the 
nberine  discoveries,  but  without  those  par- 
ticolazs  which  would  render  the  &cts  useful  to 
•cienee ;  and  since  these  excavations  (which  are 
KDown  to  hsT«  been  udertakan  with  other  than 
pvtlj  udkMologioal  Tiewa)  han  ncently  been 


attended  with  considerable  {ooflt,  he  thought  it 
opportune  to  give  some  information  on  the  subject 
to  the  savants  of  the  Institute.  The  discoveries  of 
the  Tiber  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  those, 
namely,  made  on  the  banks,  and  those  made  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  From  the  banks,  up  to  thia 
period,  nothing  very  important  has  been  gathered, 
nor  has  topographical  science  gained  anything  ex^ 
cept  the  discovery  of  the  magazines  for  wine, 
situated  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  Farnesina 
stands.  The  cellars  of  theee  magazines— the 
locality  of  which  was  revealed  by  an  inscription — 
may  be  seen,  but  have  not  yet  been  explored,  on 
account  of  the  water  which  ^etrates  into  them. 
Bemsina  of  amphorae,  with  inscripticoiB  traced  as 
usual  ^th  carbon  usd  a  red  pigment,  are  not 
wanting. 

In  the  bed  of  the  xiTor,  on  the  contrary,  di»- 
coveries  have  been  laflteientlT  abandant.  The 
remains  found  near  the  Ponte  Sisto  would  alone 
suffice  to  demonstrate  the  immense  advantage  to 
be  guned  from  the  excavation  of  the  Tiber  bed. 
At  the  point  wh&T&  this  bridge  joins  the  Campus 
Martins,  there  is  visible,  still  lying  on  the  bed  of  the 
river,  an  entire  arch,  the  stones  of  which,  if  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  still  united  and  adherent  to 
each  other,  are  disposed  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
indicates  tiie  position  they  occupied  while  the  arch 
was  standing.  This  part  of  the  bridge  BOems  to 
have  been  beaten  down  by  one  of  the  most  violent 
assaults  of  a  great  flood,  as  though  a  gate  had  been 
opened  to  be  instantly  hurled  to  the  nound.  From 
the  study  of  the  broken  vases  of  andent  material, 
and  the  records  found  there,  Signor  Lanciani 
showed  that  restorations  had  been  made  by 
Valentinian,  and  that  the  bridge,  a  much  more 
spacious  one  than  that  restored  by  Sixtua  IV., 
also  bore  a  decoration  not  known  among  topo- 
graphers. The  discovery  of  some  columns  and 
basee,  and  subsequently  of  parts  of  the  upper 
portion,  made  it  evident  that  on  the  bridge  itself 
stood  a  triumphal  arch,  surmounted  by  atatuea  in 
gilt  bronze,  the  greater  part  of  one  of  which  has 
been  collected,  the  stone  with  the  pins  which 
held  it  firmly  in  position  having  been  found 
entire.  Speaking  of  other  parts  of  the  bed  of 
the  river,  where  drags  have  been  used,  Signor 
Lanciani  mentioned  the  immense  quantity  of  Papal 
money  which  had  been  brought  to  light.  Bags  of 
false  coin  of  Pius  IX,  bonchee  of  keys,  anns  thrown 
there  during  the  recent  revolatiotu,  have  been 
found.  Beyond  a  depth  of  four  nitres  itisdiflSenlt 
to  find  any  other  than  Papal  coins.  The  most  recent, 
however,  predominate,  eight  hundred  of  Pius  IX. 
alone  having  been  collected  within  a  small  space. 

Last  spoke  Prof.  Bormann,  who  declared  that 
he  lacked  courage  to  exhibit  to  the  audience  two 
very  modest  sepulchral  inscriptions,  after  the  dis- 
cnsaion  of  great  Imperial  monnmenta,  and  to  speak 
of  a  small  district  of  Etruria  after  the  magniii- 
cence  of  Roman  discoveries.  Yet  he  believed  that 
on  these  modest  epigraphs — which,  moreover,  are 
not  new,  but  have  beien  known  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  having  been  referred  to  bv  Orelli — 
some  useful  observations  might  be  made.  They 
belong  to  Mevania  (Bev^rna),  md  mention  some 
peraons  who  were  Villi.  VIR.  VAL.  VI. 
ViR.  8.F.  In  expluning  the  first  part  by  the 
aid  of  another  marble  of  Mevania  on  which  the 
MagieM  Valetudini$  are  spokoi  of,  he  demon- 
strated that  a  coll^  saeted  to  that  divinity  had 
existed  in  that  pliwe,  a  fact  hitherto  unknown ; 
and  in  elucidation  of  the  second,  he  took  occasion 
to  return  to  the  question,  now  so  much  disputed, 
of  the  Sexriri  Auguttt^^  whose  sacerdotal  eha^ 
racter  he  confirmed,  addtuiing  as  proof  the  letters 
S.F.  («acm  faeiundi»). 

At  the  meeting  of  January  24,  Dr.  G.  Lum- 
broso^  noted  fat  his  studies  on  the  antiquities  and 
the  history  of  Alexandria,  spoke  of  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  a  column  with  a  Latin  inscription 
at  a  littie  distance  itova.  the  Nile,  and  not  far 
flrom  the  site  of  the  city  of  AntinoS,  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  the  year  132  of  our 
eia.  Thia  cdnmn,  H  seems,  ia  of  great  import- 


ance from  the  inrormation  it  affords  as  to  the  route 
traversed  by  the  emperor  in  hia  journey,  and  in- 
dicates the  direction  of  a  road  which  placed  the 
interior  of  Egypt  in  direct  communication  with 
the  coaaCa  of  the  Red  Sea.'  Lumbroso  stated  that 
while  everyone  knows  that  a  great  commerce 
existed  between  Egypt  and  the  East,  no  one  has 
ever  made  a  complete  study  of  the  directions  of 
the  roads.  He  said  that  of  >  these  roads  the 
only  one  hitherto  known  was  that  which, 
starting  from  the  Nile  near  Coptos,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  south-east  and,  skirting  Mount 
Smar^^ns  on  the  west,  ended  at  Berenike.  He 
narrated  that  from  this  principal  seat  of  the  com- 
merce with  India  the  merchandise  was  trannurted 
on  camels,  and  that  the  caravans  travelled  by 
night,  carrying  the  requtmte  supplies  of  water. 
This  was  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communioa- 
tion  between  the  port  of  Coptos  and  that  of 
Berenike,  established  stations  on  this  road,  and 
caused  wells  to  ba  excavated  for  the  supply  of 
water.  But  this  one  road  could  not  have 
been  safHcient,  or  nt  least  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  the  pitrts  below  Arainoe  could 
have  b.>eii  left  without  commnnication  vrith 
the  interior,  especially  with  regard  to  places  where 
there  were  quarries  of  marble,  in  which  there  was 
a  large  trade.  The  new  inscription  points  out 
another  and  more  direct  commumcation  with  the 
sea,  indicating  a  road  which  passed  from  Antinoe 
to  Arsin  lueetin;?  with  another  which  went  up 
from  lierenike  tuwards  the  north,  coasting  the 
sea.  ^  Ijuuibroso  spoke  of  the  discovery  of  traces 
of  this  rotd,  and,  referring  to  various  scientific  ex- 
peditions in  E^ypt,  mentioned  one  composed 
of  French  savants,  who,  though  espedally  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  geology,  did  not  neglect 
archaeolo>.'ical  discoveries ;  and  as  the  loss  of  the 
memoranda  of  that  expedition,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  remains  of  the  road  in  question  had 
been  found,  was  much  regretted  by  otner  scholnrs, 
Lumbroso  fult  much  pleasure  in  announcin;;  that 
last  autumn,  while  he  was  engaged  in  researches 
in  the  Kings  library  at  Turin,  the  librarian, 
Signor  Fromis,  had  presented  him  with  a  manu- 
acript  which  was  in  &ct  a  copy  of  the  very 
memoranda  so  much  desired. 

Alter  Lambnao,  8ig^  Lannere  spoke  on  the 
sniiject  of  a  woodra  head  discovered  at  Vienna,  in 
the  Xkaj^Stuito;  and  sabse^uentiy  Dr.  WiUdst^n, 
in  a  disconrse  on  questions  relating  to  the  history 
of  art,  introduced  a  discusuon  on  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Amazons. 

Finally  Dr.  Helbig  exhibited  Benndorfs  work 
cn  Ancient  Maaks,  and  speaking  of  the  one  re- 
presented on  Plate  XI.,  declared  it  to  be  the  work 
of  a  fo^er  sufficiently  well  known  in  Rome. 


NOTES  ON  AJtT  AND  ASCSASOLOGT. 

Sib  p.  OmrUFFB  Owbn  has  jnst  presented  to 
the  MuB^e  des  Arts  Dteoratift,  of  which  he  is  a 
vice-president,  a  beautiM  little  Indian  temi^e  in 
carved  wood,  which  formed  one  of  the  objecta  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Gallery  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. It  is  now  placed  on  the  sturoase  of  the 
Pavilion  da  Flore,  and  is  one  of  the  euriorities  of 
the  present  exhiMtitm. 

Tbb  Portfolio  states  that  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer, 

while  staying  with  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  in  tiie 
Isle  of  Wight,  has  executed  a  very  remarkable 
portrait  of  the  poet  in  black  chalk,  from  which  he 
intends  pfunting  a  portrait  in  water-colours  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  next  May. 
He  will  also  make  an  etching  from  his  drawing, 
which  is  affirmed  to  be  "  a  striking  likeness,  mil 
of  character  and  vigour."  Mr.  Herkomer's  recent 
triumphs  in  the  way  of  portraiture  will  make 
everyone  look  forwud  to  this  work  witii  jDr 
terest. 

MujTXaosT's  picture  oiJ^iiton^etaiing  "Paradite 
Lott "  to  Au  Ikt^hter^  which  attracted  bo  nmch 
attntion  at  .the  ^ois  Exhibitioo,  and  won  for  ita 
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paiDter  a  Srst-clssa  medal,  is  now  exhibiting  at 
the  Kiinstlerhaus  in  Vienna.  A  propot  of  this 
painting,  and  the  great  intraest  it  is  now  exciting 
m  Vienna,  the  Kwut-Chrotuk  givee  in  its  last 
namher  a  short  sketch  of  the  oaieer  of  the  artist, 
whom  it  pcnnts  out  as  one  of  the  faTourites 
of  the  Goddess  Fortune.  It  appeiws  that 
Munkncsj,  who  in  early  life  worked  as  a 
journeyman  joiner  in  a  little  town  in  Hungary, 
was  6rst  incited  toward  painting  br  finding  that 
tbe  peaaant  woiaen  who  bought  their  washing*- 
tubs  of  him  liked  them  much  better  when  painted 
red  and  yellow.  He  painted  them  so  accordingly, 
adding  blue  ftowers,  and  soon  found  such  ploasiire 
in  the  work  that  he  began  to  study  painting. 
llardW  bad  be  bejrun,  when  a  kind  tailor  of  bis 
acquaintance  fitted  him  with  a  great-coat  in  ex- 
change for  a  family  portrait-piece,  and  in  this 
coat  Muokacsy  travelled  to  Pesth,  where  he  hoped 
to  gain  instructioo.  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  however, 
befell  him  at  this  time,  which  kspt  him  for  six 
months  nearly  blind  in  a  hospital.  A  successful 
operation  happily  restored  us  eight,  and  he 
journeyed  on  to  Vienna,  where  he  entered  the 
Academy.  From  thence  be  went  to  Munich,  and 
later  to  Diisseldorf,  until  in  1870  he  revealed  him- 
self to  the  world  by  his  picture  of  The  Last  Day 
of  a  Condemwd  Criminal,  which  won  tbe  gold 
medal  at  tbe  Paris  Salon  and  at  once  made  nim 
famous.  Since  then  he  has  exhibited  several  re- 
markable works,  but  none  perhaps  that  has  more 
advanced  bis  reputation  than  this  of  Milton.  In 
subject  it  is  totally  unlike  his  former  pictures, 
which  have  almost  always  been  chosen  from  the 
lower  grades  of  society,  and  have  owed  their 
success  to  tbe  marvellous  realistic  power  with 
which  he  has  depicted  tbe  joys,  sorrows,  and  pas- 
sions of  tbe  poor, 

Thb  Soci^t^  dos  Beaux-Arts  at  Nice  have  just 
opened  their  third  exhibition.  It  contains  paint- 
injra  by  some  of  the  best  French  artists  of  the 
day,  including  Meissonier,  Berne  Bellecoor,  Vey- 
rassat,  Gros,  &c.  M.  Jules  Jacquemart,  whose 
works  are  seldom  seen  at  Paris  exhilntions,  and 
who  is  known  almost  exclusively  as  an  etcher, 
contributes  likewise  several  water-coloar  paint- 
ings. 

A  KEW  museum  has  lately  been  opened  in  "Rot- 
terdam  under  the  patronage  of  the  Soci^td  d'Uis- 
lean  et  d'Art.  It  is  an  art  museum  of  a  general 
kind,  and  is  at  present  rich  chiefly  in  ceramic, 
numerous  examples  bmngexhilnted  of  the  various 
pottery  manufactures  of  Holland^  espedallj  of  the 
old  Delft  faience. 

Thb  Port/oUo  has  for  frontispiece  thia  month 
anotiier  of  Lowenstam's  etching  from  Alma 
Tadema's  pictures.  Last  year  it  gave  as  The 
Sitent  OmnseJlor,  and  now  it  is  that  curious  com- 
position called  The  Sur^Iower,  exhibited  at  the 
urosvenor  Oalleiy  in  1877,  that  is  chosen  for  re- 
production. The  etcher  has  certunly  managed  to 
convBy  with  very  good  effect  a  sense  of  the  strong 
colour  of  the  punting ;  and,  as  this  was  alt  that 
made  it  remarkable,  his  work  nwy  be  deemed 
Batisfactory.  Mr.  A.  Lang,  continuu^  bis  history 
of  "bitterly  historical  Oxford,"  gives  us  an 
amusing  account  of  the  way  in  which  a  mediaeval 
undergraduate  was  likely  to  have  spent  a  day,  and 
the  value  of  his  possessions  in  bis  littie  lodging  at 
Catte  Hall.  First  there  was  his  flock-bed  worth 
iifteen  pence ;  then  "  he  has  a  'cofer'  valued  at 
two  pence  [we  have  plentv  of  these  old  valuations], 
and  in  his  cofer  are  his  black  coat,  which  no  one 
would  thii^  dear  at  fourpence ;  his  tunic,  cheap  at 
tenpenoe ;  a  roll  of  the  seven  psalms  and  twelve 
hooW"  A  QovL^  jAotoffravure  from  a  picture  of 
RiOh  and  Naomi,  hj  Miss  E.  J.  Gardner— a  Massa- 
cbusetta  young  lady  who  hasstudied  in  Paris,  and 
has  been  for  four  years  a  pupil  of  M.  Bouguereau, 
whose  manner  she  has  very  clearly  acquired — and 
a  biographioU  article  on  John  Orome,  hy  Mrs. 
Charles  Heaton,  to  be  continued,  complete  tbe 
number. 

Tn  ^faff(milu  of  Art  iomniit  maxtk  excellent 


information  this  month,  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and 
is  full  of  capital  illustrations.  The  ''Living 
Artist"  undw  review  is  James  Olarice  Hook,  R.A., 
and  his  pictures  of  CnMav  and  Joify  as  a  Sand- 
Boy  are  reproduced.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
artides  on  "  Wood  Engraving  "  gives  a  very  clear 
and  nmple  account  of  Uie  process,  which  is,  more- 
over, made  plainer  by  several  small  illustzations 
showing  the  difference  in  Une  between  engravings 
on  wood  and  engravings  on  copper. 

IiT  the  last  two  numbers  of  ScrUmer  have  ap- 
peared articles  remarkable  for  the  orwnality  and 
tMauty  of  their  illustrations,  the  production  of  a 
real  or  imaginary  Tile-Club  at  New  York,  The 
number  for  January  contains  an  amusing  account 
of  the  formation  and  early  struirglea  of  the  club; 
the  article  for  February  ia  called  "  The  Tile-Club 
at  Play,"  and  describes  a  hol^y  trip  to  Loi^ 
Island.  Some  of  the  tiles  produced  during  this 
excursion  appear  to  have  been  painted  and  some 
modelled  in  clay,  specimens  of  both  lands  of 
which  are  given.  The  moat  amusing,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  beautiful,  is  a  view  of  sea  snd 
sky  by  moonlight,  with  the  party  squatting  in  a 
row  on  the  beach.    It  fully  deserves  its  title, 

"From  the  Sublime  to  the   ."   The  same 

number  contains  appreciative  articles  on  Emerson 
and  John  Leech,  both  illustrated  with  great  skill. 

TaE  Zeitschrift  fur  Uldende  Kunst  opens  with 
a  short  ficcount  of  the  great  French  hindscape- 
painter,  Narciase-Virgile  Diaz,  who  receives 
appreciative  criticism.  A  portrait  and  two  illus- 
trations from  his  works  are  given.  The  history 
of  the  Dilettanti  Society  by  Adolf  Michaelis  is 
continued,  giving  an  interesting  and,  we  should 
judge,  trustworthy  account  of  tbe  Dilettanti  as 
col&ctors.  Several  of  the  largest  private  collec- 
tions in  England  were  foan^  by  members  of 
this  society,  and  we  are  here  told  how  and  by 
whom  they  were  first  formed.  These  articles 
would  be  useful  if  ti-anslated  into  English  for 
other  readers  than  those  of  the  Zeitscnri/t  fitr 
hildende  Kunst.  Another  valuable  paper  in  this 
number  is  that  by  C.  Brun,  giving  a  full  de- 
scription of  Bernardino  Luini'a  painting  of  tbe 
Pas^on  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degh  Angeli, 
in  Lugano.  The  paintings  in  this  church  are  not 
mentioned  by  Vasari  among  the  artist's  works, 
and  have  been  passed  over  by  most  writers.  The 
princi|»il  composition  of  the  Crucifixion,  bow- 
ever,  IB  a  very  fine  painting,  though  somewhat 
naif  in  conception  for  so  late  a  period  in  art.  A 
group  from  the  crowd  that  presses  around  the  cross 
IS  given  in  illustration,  and  reveals  several  of 
Luini^B  &Tonrite  types.  The  only  etching  in  this 
number  is  by  Eiaseobardt  from  a  moonlight  scene 
hy  Aart  van  der  Neer. 

M,  Geoboes  Besgsb  in  the  Journal  de»  D^ais 
has  sounded  an  alarm  concerning  the  magnificent 
decorative  puntings  by  M.  Paul  Baudry  in  the  new 
opera-house  at  Paris.  The  world  beard  much  a 
few  years  ago  of  these  puntings,  which  were  ex- 
tolled as  the  greatest  things  of  their  kind  that  art 
had  ever  prwluced.  They  are,  at  all  events, 
great  enough  to  merit  every  care  being  taken  of 
them,  and  it  always  seemed  to  us  a  pit^  to  expose 
them  to  the  various  influences  and  vicisutudes  of 
a  great  national  playhouse.  M.  Berger  as  early 
as  1874  gave  warning  of  the  danger,  and  now 
again,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  be  "loudly 
rings  the  tocsin,"  hoping  that  "  help  may  at  last 
arrive."  It  seems  that  the  gas  ia  the  -principal 
source  of  evil.  The  products  of  its  combustion, 
chiefly  no  doubt  the  sulphuric  acid,  have  a  very 
destructive  effect  M.  Uerger  suggests  the  im- 
mediate substitution  of  the  electric  light,  but 
recent  experimoits  in  Engluid  have  shown 
that  this  also  might  be  a  source  of  danger.  A 
simpler  and  more  certain  remedy  might  be  pro- 
vided by  the  erection  of  ventilating  shafts  ovra 
each  lamp,  in  the  manner  originally  suggested  by 
Faraday,  until  tbe  paintings  are  removed,  as  no 
doubt  eventually  they  must  be,  to  some  more  suit- 
able position. 


With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  little 
attention  has  been  bestowed  by  the  Press  upon  the 
extremely  rich  and  representative  collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  by  living  artists  which 
occupies  the  great  room  at  tbe  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
It  might  have  been  better  both  for  the  critics  and 
the  less  hard-worked  sight-seers  of  art,  had  Sir 
Ooatts  lindsay  refrained  from  dispkyiaf^  on  tlid 
same  occasion  the  generally  remarkabk  collection 
of  Old  Masters*  dnwings  and  the  aiagnlarly  at- 
tractive groups  of  watoxolonrs  br  some  of  our 
best  living  artists.   It  is  true  that  last  year  Oi  l 
Masters'  drawings  and  English  wateiH»Iour  -wen: 
hand  in  hand  at  tbe  same  gallery ;  but  the  ISng-linh 
water-colour  was  that  of  forty  or  even  uij^blr 
years  ago,  and  that,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  ia 
character  far  less  sbarplv  divided  from  tbe  pe.*!- 
drawings  and  bistre  wasbea  of  the  Old  Masters 
than  is  the  watei^olour  of  to-day  with  its  opulent 
hues  and  varied  tones.    Without  any  distressinL- 
senee  of  abruptness  of  change  it  was  possible  to 
PASS  from  a  washed  drawing  of  Ostade,  Kem- 
brandt,  or  De  Koning  to  a  faint  water-colour  of 
Cozens,  Girtin,  or  even  Turner   in   hia  early 
time.    But,  after  all,  the  abruptnesa  of  th« 
transition  from  the  <^ign  of  Titian   to  the 
colours  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  and  his  followers 
and  contemporaries  doea  not  make  it  less  desirable 
to  note  the  c|ualitie8  of  the  modem  worit ;  and  tbf 
decision  having  been  made  to  exhiint  the  work  oi 
living  men  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  ^  Couttt 
Linc&y  and  his  associates  are  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  tbe  excellence  of  the  display  they 
nave  secured.    If  it  is  considered  properly — that 
is,  if  anything  like  justice  is  done  to  it  by  con- 
noisseurs apt  to  be  weary  of  invitations  this  wny 
and  that  way  to  view  tbe  multiplied  effi)rts  of 
Art — there  will  result,  probably,  a  greater  appre- 
ciation than  has  hitherto  existed  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  certun  living  men :  a  higher  estimate  is 
likely  to  be  formed  of  the  place  which  som^ 
eminent  living  men  will  occupy  permanently  in 
the  ranks  of  art.   It  is  true,  inaeed,  thnt  with  tv- 
gard  to  many  of  our  best  water-colour  paintn^, 
to-day,  it  can  only  he  admitted  that  their  execa- 
tion  is  in  advance  of  tbe  earlier  artists :  that  they 
have  secured — partiy  by  heritage  from  those  earlier 
artists-'S  fuller  command  over  the  technical  re- 
sources of  their  art,  while  making  no  progre$3  in 
invention  or  in  delicacy  of  perception  of  the  objects 
that  come  within  their  ken.     Even  to  thia  state- 
ment of  what  may  he  found  to  hold  good  as  a 
general  rule  there  are,  however,  exceptions}  but 
without  particularising  them,  we  may  call  atten-  | 
tion  to  a  few  of  the  more  notable  water-colour 
drawings  now  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.    Thert.  i 
are  pleasant  pieces  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  a  good  I 
deaf  inspired,  it  seems,  by  tbe  best  successes  ' 
of  Frederick   Walker;  and  there  are  rend?T- 
ings   bv    Miss    Clara    Montalba    of  objecu 
keenly  oeheld.   By  Sir  John  Gilbert  there  is  a 
succession  of  very  mascuUne  and  exprcs^irti 
designs,  showii^,  of  course,  no  very  profound 
study  of  individual  character,  and  no  research  for 
the  finer  graces  of  form,  but  a  remarkable  and  io 
our  day  an  almost  unique  power  for  the  renderin-r 
of  dramatic  landscape — landscape  in  singubir  ac- 
cordance with  the  fortunes  of  tbe  wayfarer  or  thu 

Srisoner  of  war  whom  this  artist  inclines  to 
epict.  Exquisite  landscape  is  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Hunt  in  Thun  and  Durhatn,  and  exquisite 
study  of  the  town  by  Mr.  Boyce  in  Sridew^H.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Linton  is  a  contributor  of  more  than  one 
intricate  design,  in  which  the  story  told  does  not 
form  the  chief  attraction — the  chief  attraction  re- 
siding in  the  fine  control  of  line  and  colour.  Mr. 
Arthur  Marsh,  a  noble  colouriat,  also  occupied 
with  graceful  form  and  compositiouj  is  se<en  to 
peculiar  advantage  in  three  figure-pieces  of  the 
most  varied  chaiMter.  Mr.  Poynter,  beside  tht-^' 
and  beside  the  masters  of  landscape,  seems  hartll  v 
a  colouriat  at  all.  He  has  furnished  seve-raf 
pictures  strangely  disagreeable  of  hue,  and  f  vt;u 
nis  finest —  Ttnue  and  Aesctdtgrna—ia  not  free  from 
the  charge  of  heavy  and  dirtyish  colour  in  eert.<iia 
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ptrts  of  the  pictar«,  but  the  dMign  itaelf  is  not 
only  the  beet  showD  by  him  at  the  Groavenor,  but 
the  beet  we  have  ever  noted  from  his  hand,  ^  The 
anangemect  of  tree-form  and  classic  garden  ia  of 
admirable  dignity  and  charm ;  the  figare-drawii^ 
is  of  the  larest  excellence  and  elc^^ance :  the  Venus 
heradf  comes  nearer  perhaps  to  a  fine  ideal  than 
U17  other  Venus  which  it  has  been  given  to  an 
Enfflish  punter  to  produce,  while  the  modelling 
of  the  figores  of  her  attendant  Graces  is,  aa  &r  as 
limited  size  permits,  of  snbtle  beauty. 

**  Thx  deaign  for  a  dagger-eheath  representing  a 
bftttle,"  by  ^ns  Holbein,  No.  681  in  the  cata- 
IiT^ae  of  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  should  be  more  fully  described  as  "  repre- 
v^ntiag  the  heroism  of  Arnold  von  Winlieliiea  at 
tb«  mttla  of  Sempoch."  In  the  centre  of  the 
Aes^  is  Arnold  with  the  "  sheaf  of  &tBl  Austrian 
■p«M8  "  gathraed  to  hia  luart ;  and,  farther  to  iden- 
ti^r  the  actim,  the  foremost  banner  in  the  Swiss 
raaks — there  are  four  fisr  the  four  Forest  Cantons — 
Veara  the  boll  of  Uri. 

Mesbbsl  SKmEon  and  HXstel,  of  Leipzig, 
are  about  to  paUiah  a  work  by  ProC  Helbig  en- 
titled BedrSge  sur  tdtitaJuchm  Otftur-  tmdEwut- 
gt*ekichte,  of  which  the  first  Tolume  ia  in  print, 
«ctitled  "  Die  Italiher  in  der  Poebene."  We  may, 
no  doubt,  expect  something  new  and  important 
from  hia  pen  with  regard  to  this  companatirely 
neglected  field  of  reasBrch. 

Thb  Greek  metrical  inscriijUon  recently  dis- 
corered  at  San  Pietro  a  Fbtiemo,  near  Naples 
lAuzninr,  Jannazy  18,  1870,  p.  00),  is  aa  fol- 
loin: — 

tv$a  fi*  X'P'''^        dfiKoro  lk<nTOtrv{vms)' 
fiKMw  Ikuepvofie  npiis  fftov,  irurrfiiraTt,  tvh&ov 

Koi  ^^M0or,   its   ^  /ifiv  iiroSti,  ^pi<^os  avro 

RBI  wv  tvtri&ttav  6a>^f  yepovra  yipcoV 
vXttatxi  uM  ^(o^r  alavta  SStKfv  6  ira.Tp(av), 

ttt  ritv  ToWav,  "Kaiarparipov  bi  x{X<'our). 


MUSIC. 

CKTSTAL  PAIilCB  COSOEltTB. 

Tff  B  Satorday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were 
rt^amed  kat  week,  after  a  somewhat  longer  in- 
tfml  than  usual  the  programme  contuned  more 
than  one  item  worthy  of  note.  The  first  piece 
was  Beethoven^s  symphony  in  B  flat.  No.  4,  per- 
haps the  most  purely  enjoyable  of  the  nine,  though 
rurpnsaed  in  firrsndeur  by  some  of  its  companions. 
A  more  perfect  rendering  of  the  work  than  that 
jriven  on  Saturday  it  ia  impossible  to  imagine. 
Mendelssohn's  Hymn  (Gp.  96),  for  contralto  solo 
and  chorus,  was  a  somewhat  less  satisfactory  per- 
fonuanca.  The  solo  part  was  well  given  by  Mdme, 
Patey ;  but  the  chorus,  though  correct,  was  spirit- 
The  arrangement  of  the  work  which  was 
iiaed  su^ests  an  enquiry.  Musicians  are  aware 
tliat  \hssn  exist  two  versions  of  this  hymn.  The 
hret  three  movements  were  composed  with  organ 
acocHDpanimeat  in  1840;  and  about  two  years 
later  Mendelssohn  orchestrated  the  work,  adding 
the  final  fugue.  The  orchestral  score  contains  no 
organ  part,  nor  OTen  an  indication  of  the  em- 
ployment of  that  instrument ;  bat  on  Saturday 
the  openiDg  symphony,  given  by  the  composer 
Co  the  orchestra,  was  played  aa  an  organ 
nolo;  and  the  accompaniment  to  the  solo  "Hear 
thy  child,  O  Lord  eternal,"  written  for  clarinets, 
violas  and  Tioloncellos,  was  also  entrusted  to  the 
organ  only.  We  believe  Mr.  Manns  to  be  too 
^nuine  an  artist  to  tamper  with  Mendelssohn's 
■cote,  and  are  therefore  curious  to  know  the 
authority — which  was  not  given  in  the  programme 
— for  the  alt«iation  referred  to. 

Few  jpianista  have  more  rapidly  established 
their  position  in  thin  country  as  artists  of  the  very 
highest  sank  than  MdUe.  Janotha ;  and  the  young 


lady  has  cnrtainly  never  been  heard  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  Schumann's  concerto,  which 
she  played  on  Saturday.  Herself  a  pupil  of 
Mdme.  Schumann,  she  has  received  from  her 
gifted  instructress  the  true  tradition  for  the  ren- 
dering of  Schumann's  music ;  and  it  is  no  more 
than  simple  justice  to  say  that  not  even  Mdme. 
Schumann  herself  could  have  given  a  finer  read- 
ing of  the  concerto  than  did  Mdlle.  Janotha. 
Not  merely  vras  it  technically  perfect,  but  the 
deeply  emotiontd  foelinff  which  pervades  the  whole 
work  WBB  brooght  out  m  its  fnlleat  ugnifioanoe. 
I  have  heard  the  eonoerto  played  \fj  nearly  eveiy 
eminent  pianist  who  has  visited  England  of  late 
vears,  and — with,  perhaps,  the  tingte  exception  of 
Mdme.  Schumann  herself — have  never  heard  any- 
one do  such  foil  justice  to  it.  That  Mdlle.  Janotha 
achieved  a  triumphant  snceess  need  scarcely  be 
added. 

A  work  by  a  young  English  composer,  Mr. 
Frederic  Corder,  whose  name  appec^ed  In  a 
Crystal  Palace  programme  for  the  tirst  time,  was 
the  special  novelty  of  this  concert.  Mr.  Corder  is 
the  last  elected  "  Mendelssohn  scholar,"  and  he 
has  gust  returned  to  this  country  on  the  expiration 
of  his  scholarship.  Most  of  our  readers  ore  aware 
that  the  Mendelasohn  scholarship  is  a  fund  raised 
in  honour  of  the  composer,  for  educating  a  student 
in  music  for  three  years,  preference  in  selecting 
the  scholar  being  given  to  aptitude  for  composi- 
tion. The  first  scholar  elected  was  Br.  Sullivan, 
the  second  Dr.  Swinnerton  Heap,  the  third  Mr. 
Shakespeare,  and  the  fourth  and  laBt,  Mr.  Corder. 
The  scholarship  is  at  the  present  time  open  for 
competition. 

Tbe  work  given  on  Saturday  aa  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Carder's  powers  was  a  masque,  "The  Triumph 
of  Spring,"  from  his  opera  the  Morte  d Arthur. 
The  music  proved  at  once  that  the  last  Mendels- 
sohn scholar  was  no  unworthy  recipient  of  the 
honour  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.  It 
would  be  premature  after  a  sinirle  hearing  to  pro- 
nounce a  linal  opinion  as  to  his  powers;  but  it 
may  at  ]en»t  be  said  that  the  masque  showed  un- 
mistakenbly  the  possession  of  great  ability.  Mr, 
Oorder'a  music  is  melodious,  quite  ^f>,  so  fiu*  as 
I  noticed,  from  reminiscences,  and  beautifully 
orchestrated.  The  maaqoe  ctmsists  of  four  move- 
ments, the  first  three  bemg  instrumental,  and  tbe 
finale  a  quartett  followed  b^  a  choms.  The  instru- 
mental numbers  are  especially  charming ;  of  the 
Hnale  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  form  a  judgment. 
Whether  the  fault  lay  with  the  composer  for 
writing  badly  for  tbe  voices,  or  with  the  singers, 
cannot  be  decided  without  an  examination  of  the 
music;  but  whatever  tbe  cause,  the  effect  of  this 
last  movement  was  simply  a  harmonic  chaos — 
the  soloists  were  painfully  out  of  tune,  and 
the  chorus  eo  uncertain  that  I  must  confess 
to  not  having  tbe  faintest  idea  of  Mr.  Corder's 
intentions.  A  remark  in  tbe  pro^rramme  as 
to  the  "  somewhat  complex  development  "  uf  tbe 
finale  suggests  that  possibly  the  composer  may 
have  fallen  into  the  not  uncommon  error  now- 
adays of  writing  unvocaUy ;  on  the  other  bond,  it 
may  have  been  the  chorus  that  were  to  blame— 
I  cannot  decide.  I  can  only  say  that  the  last 
number  damped  tbe  rising  enthusiasm  of  -the 
audience,  and  probably  prevented  tbe  call  for  the 
composer  which  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
received  after  the  really  beautiful  instrumental 
numbers  which  had  preceded.  Mr,  Corder's 
future  career  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

It  is  only  needful  to  add  in  completion  of  this 
notice  that  Mr.  Lloyd  sang  two  songs  excellently, 
and  that  the  concert  concluded  vrith  the  March 
and  Chorus  from  TmnMuur. 

Ebeitszer  Pbout. 


By  the  production  in  English  of  Bizet's  Carmen 
last  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Rosa  added  another  to 
tbe  numerous  obligations  under  which  be  has  laid 
our  musical  public.  Bizet's  charming  and  oriji^nal 
work  was  noticed  in  these  columns  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  performance  in  Ita'ita  last  se.ison ;  our 


present  remarks  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the 
English  version  and  its  rendering  by  Mr.  Boaa'a 
company.  The  mrt  of  Carmen  was  undertaken  by 
Mdme.  Selina  Dolaro,  who  was  specially  engaged 
for  the  part.  While  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare 
the  lady  as  a  vocalist  with  Mdme.  Trebelli,  it  is  only 
just  to  say  that  her  singing,  if  not  perfect,  was 
satisfactory,  while  her  conception  of  the  character 
showed  genuine  dramatic  feeling.  Aa  Micaela, 
Miss  Julia  Gaylord  was  as  charming  aa  usuid; 
the  part  is  but  a  small  one,  bat  her  exo^lent  im- 
personation elevated  it  into  importance.  A  new 
tenor,  ^^or  Leli,  made  his  first  appmanee  as 
Joe£.  He  has  a  pleasing  voice ;  and  his  acting, 
though  at  first  staff  and  constrained  (probab^ 
from  nervousness),  improved  oonuderably  in  the 
later  acts.  He  seems  likely  to  be  a  useful  ac- 
quisitioQ  to  Mr.  Rosa's  troupe.  The  mrt  of 
Escamillo  was  well  sung  by  Ah-.  Wfdter  Bolton^ 
while  the  smaller  roUt  were  efficientiy  sustained 
by  Miss  Gaorgina  Bums,  Miss  Josephine  Yorke 
and  Messrs.  Snazelle,  Charles  Lyall,  Henry  Pope,. 
Cadwallader,  and  MuUer.  The  singing  of  the  con- 
certed pieces,  whether  for  solo  voices  or  for 
chorus,  was  particularly  good ;  the  whole  ememhle 
being  of  that  excellence  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  expect  under  Mr.  Rosa's  management.  The 
English  translation  has  been  well  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hersee ;  spoken  dialogue  being— we  think, 
most  jndioioudT^ntBmed,  ta  in  the  original  work^ 
in  place  of  the  recitadvea  introduced  in  the 
Italian  version.  The  perfbnnance  was  aUy  coor- 
ducted  by  BandsgKer. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  as  to  th» 
motives  which  could  have  prompted  the  director 
of  the  Philharmonic  Sodety  to  commence  their 
season  with  a  programme  utterly  deficient  io  in- 
terest. Bach's  Suite  in  D,  Beethovui's  symphony 
in  B  flat,  Hummel's  concerto  in  A  flat,  the  meero- 
stiUe  overture  of  Meodelssohn,  and  the  Anaeraon  of 
Cherubini,  are  works  which  no  one  would  deure  to 
banish  from  the  repertory.  But  an  audience  com- 
posed exclusively  of  mandans  and  cultured  ama- 
teurs is  entitied  to  expect  a  due  admixture  of  in- 
teresting novelty  with  masterpieces  the  merit  of 
which  cannot  form  a  topic  of  discussion  at 
the  present  time.  The  Philharmonic  Society  has 
a  noble  history,  and  those  who  are  now  i«- 
sponaible  for  its  fortunes  should  be  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  maintain  its  proud  traditions  at  whatever 
cost.  The  fact  that  younger  and  more  vigorous 
institutions  are  in  the  field  should  act  as  astimulus 
to  renewed  exertion  rather  than  aa  an  incentive  to 
the  abandonment  of  tlie  condict.  It  were  better 
that  the  career  of  the  society  should  be  terminated 
rather  than  it  should  longer  subject  itself  to  up^ 
braiding  at  honu  and  ridicole  abroad.  Lengthy 
oritidsm  of  the  concert  on  Thursday  week  is- 
uncalled  for.  The  otehestra  was  in  good  order, 
and  the  rendering  of  the  various  works  named 
above  was  not  open  to  censure  in  any  im- 
portant respect.  The  concerto  was  played  by 
Mdme.  Arabella  Goddard  in  her  beet  style,. 
Hummel's  music  demanding  fluent  execution 
rather  than  acute  sensibility  or  emotional  power. 
Mdme.  Patey  was  beard  to  great  alvantage  in 
Gluck's  aria  *'Che  fard,"  and  the  "Lay  of  the 
imprisoned  Huntsman"  from  ^cof.  Macfarren*» 
Zady  of  the  Lake, 

The  Bach  Choir  will  oontoit  itself  with  two 
concerts  during  the  approaching  seasra.  The 

first  of  these  will  take  place  on  April  3,  when 
Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  will  he  repeated ;  and  at 
tbe  second,  on  May  14,  Bennetts  cantata  The 
Woman  of  Samaria^  Brahma's  motett,  "Es  i&t 
das  Heil,  Beethoven's  "  Meerestille  und  gliick- 
Uche  FiUirt,"  and  a  scene  from  Max  Bruch'» 
Odi/meua,  will  be  included  in  tbe  programme. 
Mr.  Ottn  Goldschmidt  remains  the  conductor  of 
the  choir. 

Thi!  works  of  the  late  Hermnni]  Goetz  have 
acquired  a  sudden  and  remarkable  value  in  the 
estimation  of  the  mosici  1  public,  and  a  1  iiu- 
meme  audience  welcomed  the  prodnctim  >(  tlie 
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lamented  compoaei'a  trio  id  G  minor  at  Last  Satai^ 
day's  Popular  Concert.  As  the  work  is  nambered 
Op.  1  it  ifl  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  will  not 
compare  in  importance  with  the  later  productions. 
Instead  of  an  excess  of  polyphonj,  we  find  the 
utmost  simplioity  of  treatment  in  each  of  the  move- 
ments, the  stringB,  indeed,  having  little  more  to  do 
than  accompany  the  pianoforte.  The  subjeete  in 
several  InstiuiceB  Imr  a  MendelaBohman  impress,  and 
are  generally  remarkable  for  grace  and  symmetry. 
The  slow  movement,  however,  is  founded  ehiefiy 
on  one  longKlrawn  melody,  and  here  alone  do  we 
trace  the  individuality  of  Goetz  to  any  noticeable 
extent.  The  work  makes  no  inordinate  demands  on 
the  executants,  and  it  is  needless  to  state  that  it 
received  justice  at  the  hands  of  Mdme.  Norman- 
N^ruda,  Mdlle.  Marie  Erebs,  and  Signor  Piatti. 
The  hope  may  be  expressed  that  the  pianoforte 
quartett  (Op.  6)  and  the  pianoforte  quintett 
(Op.  16)  may  shortly  receive  a  hearing  at  these 
concerte.  The  remainder  of  the  concert  need  not 
detain  ns. — On  Monday  Herr  Joachim  made  bia 
reappearance,  and  by  his  superb  playing  in  Men- 
deuaahn's  quartett  in  D  (Op.  44,  No.  1), 
and  in  an  adagio  in  £  from  Viotti'a  twentj- 
■seoond  concerto,  tealified  that  his  powers  have 
in  no  respect  dateriorated.  Herr  Henschel  also 
appBared  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  season  at 
tou  concert,  and  sang  very  finely  an  air  from 
Handel's  Sroe,  and  Schubert's  "  An  die  Leyer." 
Schnbert's  fine  sonata  in  0  minor,  one  of  his  latest 
-works,  was  somewhat  unequally  played  by  Mdlle. 
Marie  Erebs.  In  the  impresuve  opening  aUt^o 
and  in  the  adagio  greater  depth  of  expression 
would  have  been  welcome ;  bat  the  finale  was 
rendered  with  appropriate  spirit  and  energy. 

Mb.  Oscab  Bbkikobb  rave  his  second  annual 
Pianoforte  Recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  when  his  solo  performances  con- 
sisted of  Schubcfft's  Fantasia  (()p.  16),  in  Liszt's 
arrangement ;  the  complete  serite  of  Schumann's 
"  Kreisleriana and  a  Nocturne  and  Scherzo  by 
Chopin.  Mr.  Beringer's  talent  as  a  pianist  is  too 
well  known  to  need  comment ;  it  will  sufiice  to 
say  that  his  playing  was  throughout  not  only 
highly  finished  but  thoroughly  artistic.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  afternoon,  however,  centred  in  two 
novelties :  Liszt's  Lemore,  a  Ballade  for  recita- 
tion with  {dano,  and  an  Andante  and  Presto 
for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Beringer  himsell 
Bii]^;ei'B  Ballsde  was  exoeUentij  redted  by  a  tody 
-whose  name  did  not  appear  in  thsprogiamme; 
but  the  combination  of  the  speokiiig  toum  with 
the  piano,  though  it  has  been  seroral  times  at- 
tempted, can  hardly  be  called  snccessfoL  We 
think  the  declamation  would  have  been  far  more 
effective  without  the  music,  characteristic  though 
the  latter  imquestionably  is.  The  orchestral  parts 
of  Mr.  Beringer's  piece  were  played  on  a  second 
piano  hj  his  pupil.  Master  Dnbrucq.  The  work  is 
well  written ;  but  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
heard  on  Wednesday  the  one  piano  often  obscured 
the  effect  of  the  other ;  and  we  must  wait  till  we 
hear  it,  as  designed,  with  orchestra  before  pro- 
nouncing a  final  opinion  upon  it. 

The  current  number  of  the  MwikaUache$  Wochm- 
hlatt  contains  the  first  detailed  notice  we  have  vet 
seen  of  Max  Bruch's  latest  important  composition 
— his  setting  of  Schiller's  "Lied  von  der  Qlocke." 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  very  &vourably  criticised, 
though  stnne  numbers  ate  spoken  of  aa  weak,  if 
not  triviiJ.  The  notice  concludes  with  the  remark 
that "  the  evening  prodaced  a  not  very  deep  yet 
pleasant  impression." 
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LITERATURE. 

fwamamoA  i  Sind;  or,  Lay  of  the 
Et^mss.    A  Poem  in  Nine  Cantos,  with 
Ijipendioes  containing  the  Histories  of 
ibe  Princes   of  India.     Dedicated,  by 
gracions  Permission,  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Qneaif  Empress  of  India.    By  Edward 
fi.  Eastwick,   C.B.,  F.B.S.,  M.A.,  late 
aLP.  for  Falmontfa.  Yolnme  I.  (Printed 
for  PrtTate  Circulation  only.) 

Tat  Republic  of  Letton  is  now  and  then 
lal^eet  to  Boyal  editions.  This  is  one  of 
those  gorgeons  issaes  which  are  not  offered 
for  the  l^nds  of  democracy.  The  edition 
has,  we  believe,  been  limited  to  one  hnn> 
dred  and  twenty  copies,  of  which  twenty 
fasTe  been  reserved  for  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment and  Conncil  of  India,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder  by  far  the  greater  number  have 
been  eubecribed  for  by  Native  Princes 
ot  India.  A  work  to  be  acceptable  to  snch 
potentates  most  have  about  it  something 
ol  Oriental  n^fioenoe.  Mah&rajahs  and 
Nfiwiba  expect  that  even  their  books  shall 
ffHtta-  gdd ;  and  tiiis  production,  which 
does  mnofa  credit  to  Messrs.  Maolure  and 
MModooMld,  as  well  as  to  the  artists  and 
p&oiogi^hets  whose  skilfol  labour  is  here 
rqiroduced,  will  not  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  Highnesses.  The  volume 
ooatains  portraits,  commencing  with  tiiat  of 
Her  M^esty,  of  all  the  most  eminent  per- 
aooages  connected  with  the  ^perial  Darbar 
of  Delhi— whioh  Mr.  Eastwick  spells  "  Dihli " 
—with  oolonred  prints  of  their  armorial 
bearings,  and  photc^raphs  of  some  of  the  most 
iateresfeing  buildings  of  Delhi  and  of  scenes  in 
\ha  ne^hbouriiood  of  that  <»ty.  The  letter- 
fren,  which  is  set  with  all  possible 
aagnificence  of  type  and  of  illaminated 
as^ina,  intdades  an  original  poem  by  Mr. 
Eartwidc  entitled  "  The  La^  of  the  Empress." 
FoDoning  the  English  version  ia  a  transcrip- 
tion into  Persian  by  Ehush  Nawis&n,  whose 
ifaility  in  penmanship  was  his  conspicuous 
noommendation.  It  is  only  an  artist  who 
csa  write  a  beantifn]  Persisn  hand."  The 
Niwib  Ziyaa-*d-dinKhan  Bah&dnr,  the  most 
Uotms  living  poet  of  India,  superintended 
tile  Persian  translation,  which  was  chiefly 
rnde  by  Amir  JAn,  In  an  Appendix,  Mr. 
£astwiok  gives  a  "  History  of  the  N'izams  of 
the  Deecan  "—or  Dakan — in  which  he  has 
translated,  and  somewhat  condensed,  the 
iiidikah  %  Alam,  a  Persian  MS.  composed  by 
Mir  Alam,  the  Minister  of  the  Nizim  who 
accompanied  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  then 
Cd.  Wellesley,  to  Seringapatam. '  Mr.  East, 
viek  thinks  that  this  work  has  never  before 
«n  read  by  any  European ;  certainly  this 


is  the  first  time  it  has  been  rendered  into 
English. 

We  do  not  propose  to  criticise  eilher  the 
poetry  or  the  politics  of  Mr.  Eastwick's 
Imperial  "Lay."  Pew  men  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  India ;  still 
fewer  are  those  who  have  a  knowle<^  com- 
parable with  his  of  Eastern  languages  and 
of  Oriental  life  and  manners.  Indeed,  the 
specif  value  of  Mr.  Eastwick's  work  is 
that  he  is  an  Oriental  scholar  of  nnoommon 
merit.  In  his  poem,  he  hastily  passes  on- 
ward until  he  reaches  the  assumption  of  the 
government  by  the  Crown  of  England,  point- 
ing  out  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
native  disunion  rendered  foreign  conquest 
possible  and  beneficial.  After  Alexander 
had  come  and  gone — 
"  ThsQ  rose  the  Star  of  Isl&m,  Mahm&d  cam*, 
Its  aogel,  and  the  MesBeDger  of  Death, 

Before  him  terror,  aod  around  him  flame, 
All  nature  drooping  withered  at  his  breath. 

And  where  hie  war-steed  trampled  Qooght  e'er 
grew: 

As  on  and  on  his  blood-stained  way  ha  deft 
Twas  vain  to  combs^  and  ae  run  to  ane. 

Alike  of  pil^  and  of  fear  bereft, 
He  found  a  smiling  garden,  and  a  desert  left." 

Then  rose  tite  tolerant  Akbar,  of  whom  Mr. 
Eaatwiok  says: — 

"  Aye,  thon  wett  truly  great ;  ihj  sons  not  so : 
They  would  be  bigots  and  they  had  theii  meed, 
Their  palaces  are  racant,  and  weeda  grow 
Where  glittered  once  all  wealth  the  earth  coold 
show." 

But  that  which  these  princes  could  not  give 
— "concord,  rest;  the  calm  of  power  — 

"  those  blessings  were  to  come" — and  they 
came  "  by  giving  Time's  kingdom  to  a 
Guelf!" 

"  Yes !  fate  kept  back  this  Eastern  diadem 

As  though  it  ehone  too  bright  for  mortal  brow; 
Kings  sought  to  wear  it,  but  'twas  not  for  them : 

iSon,  ^ghuod's  Queen,  art  worthy,  oii|y  Thou  I 
Talk  not  of  oonquezon,  they  are  oftsn  fooud, 

Kob  so  a  oonqnuor  who  is  all  beside 
That  graces  human  nature ;  search  earth  round. 

Show,  if  thou  canst,  a  better  daughter,  bride. 
And  mother,  and  a  heart  onxs  tratdez  and  more 

tried." 

Mr.  Eastwick  poetises  the  new  Imperial 
title  and  the  visit  of  tiie  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  thus  approaches  the  main  subject  of  his 

work : — 

"  'Tis  my  devoir  now 
The  lay  of  that  High  Festival  to  sing, 

Which  sealed  a  mighty  nation's  ooImdu  tow 
And  set  a  Caesar's  crown,  Tiototia  I  OB  thy  brow." 

A  Spirited  description  of  the  siege  of  Delhi 
is  followed  by  a  poetio  account  of  the 
modem  eity—- the  scene  of  the  Imperial 
Darbar,  which  is  especially  the  theme  of  the 
second  Oanto.  The  tiiird  Oanto — ^the  last 
in  this  volume — deals  with  the  history  of  the 
Niz&ms,  and  contains  laudation  of  the  youth- 
ful oocnpant  of  the  chief  native  throne  of 
India,  The  family  of  the  NizAm  is  indis- 
putably one  of  the  most  illuBtrions  that  ever 
came  to  India.  On  the  father's  side  it  can 
be  traced  to  the  first  Kbali&h,  Abl^bakr, 
and  in  the  female  line  to  Mohammed  himself. 
Abiibakr  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the 
Prophet  of  IslAm.  Mr.  Eastwick's  "Notes" 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  one  of  its  most 
interesting  features.  In  Note  19,  he  gives 
the  origin  of  the  title  Khalif,  or  Caliph. 
The  term  occurs  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Kordn,  entitled  "  The  Cow  " :— "  When 
the  Lord  said  unto  the  angels,  I  am  going  to 


place  a  snbstituteon  earth."  This  applies  to 
Adam,  and  the  Arabic  is : — "  Wa  iz  kdla 
Rahuka  Ulmalaikati  inni  jailun  jVl  ardi 
hJiaUfatan."  The  word  Jckalifatan  would 
be  better  translated  "  vicegerent."  Thus  else- 
where Adam  is  called  khaltfatu  'llah,  "  the 
vicegerent  of  God."  Strictly  speaking, 
accOTding  to  the  view  of  die  Snuni  Moham- 
medans, Ab^bakr  was  the  first  Khalif.  The 
Shi'ahs  do  not  hold  him  to  have  been 
Khalif,  nor  do  they  accept  any  of  the  Khalifs 
until  the  fourth,  Ali,  who  held  the  sacred 
office  &om  656  a.d.  to  661  a.d. 

There  is  much  of  native  history  to  be 
leamt  from  Mr.  Eastwick's  translation  of  the 
History  of  the  Nizims.  He  has  wisely  pro- 
served  the  form  of  the  Persian  original.  He 
has  the  rare  accomplishment  of  insight  into 
the  refinements  and  subtleties  of  that  most 
interesting  language.  An  important  inci- 
dent in  the  annals  of  this  great  family  was 
the  adoption  by  the  first  Niz&m  of  Ndzir- 
Janff,  his  second  son,  to  be  his  heir.  There 
can  DO  no  doubt  that  this  power  of  selecting 
a  snooessor  from  any  of  the  sons  of  poly- 
gunouB  marria^  baa  been  the  indirect  cause 
of  mai^  atrocities  and  much  bloodshed.  It 
accounts  for  snch  fiimily  feuds  as  we  have 
seen  raging  in  Afghanistan.  Yaklib  Khan, 
who  now  rules  there,  was  at  enmity  with 
his  father,  because  Amir  Shir  Ali  had  named 
a  younger  son,  Abd'uUah  Jdn,  to  be  heir. 
The  usual  practice  in  the  East  is  to  nomi- 
nate as  heir  the  eldest  son  of  the  mother  of 
highest  rank — a  rule  which  naturally  causes 
terrible  strife  among  the  wives  of  an  Oriental 
sovereign.  Shir  Ali  himself  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Dost  Mahommed.  The  eldest  son  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia  is  now  Governor  of 
Ispahan,  but  his  younger,  brother,  the 
Governor  of  Tabriz,  is  named  heir  to  tho 
throne,  because  his  mother  is  a  princess, 
whOe  the  mother  of  MazQd  Mirza,  Governor 
of  Ispahan,  is  of  inferior  rank.  Mr.  East- 
wick, however,  says 

"  There  is  something  to  he  said  in  favour  of  this 
Oriental  view  as  reg^irds  the  succession  to  sover- 
eignty, and  eertsanly  in  the  case  which  happened 
in  Ondh,  when  the  nog  of  that  oonntrr  was  pre- 
vented from  exBreisiiw  what  he  ooDoeived  to  he 
his  right  of  selection,  the  interferenoe  with  it  was 
very  disastrous." 

The  end  of  this  History  of  the  Nizdma  re- 
counts our  obligations  to  Afzalu-'d-danlah 
and  his  well-known  Minister,  Sir  Salar  Jang. 
Daring  the  Mutiny  of  1867,  the  Nizim  was 
our  faithful  ally,  bis  Minister  was  cool, 
sagacioDs,  and  resolved,  and  both  have  had 
reward  in  substantial  acknowledgments  from 
the  Government  of  India, 

The  last  few  pages  of  this  splendid  volume 
recall  a  greater  warrior,  a  more  distingiiished 
figure  in  the  world's  histoiy,  than  anyone 
whom  the  British  ml©  has  seen  in  India. 
In  the  form  of  a  very  elaborate  "  Note  " 
Eastwick  has  compiled  an  acconut,  illastrated 
by  a  map,  of  the  marches  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  by  Orientals  is  known  as 
Sikander  zn'I  Kamain.  Mr.  Eastwick 
says : — 

"  It  ia  a  curious  fact  that  our  great  battle  with 
the  8ikhs  at  S«>br&on  was  fought  where  Alexander 
erected  his  twelve  altars  ;  and  another  battle, 
which  we  call  Chilianwala,  but  which  the 
Punjabis  term  Chilian  Majian,  was  fought  on  the' 
exact  spot  where  Porus  wa%  defeated,  as  General 
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of  Ub  KTgnmente,  I  maj  mentioii  tiut  X  pOBMNS  a 
aUtuette  of  ApoUo,  or  the  Son— which  was  dog 
ap  from  twenty  feet  below  the  Borbce  of  the 
plun  at  the  spot  where  these  battles  were  fought, 
and  which  was  probably  brouf^t  there  ly  aome 
Macedonian  soldier." 

With  thiainterestuiff  fra^ent  wemuet  close 
onr  notioe  of  Mr.  Eastwick's  work,  which, 
as  we  hare  shown,  has  higher  recommenda- 
tions  to  its  few  bai  powerful  possessors  than 
those  to  which  we  in  the  first  place  called 
attention.  Abthub  Abnolp. 


Calendar  of  Ckariera  and  Rolls  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Turner  under  the  Direction  of  the  Ber. 
H.  O.  Goxe,  Ao.  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Freaa.) 

The  custodians  of  the  great  Bodleian  re- 
pository were  happily  inspired  when  they 
resolved  to  unlock  its  doors  and  afford  the 
world  a  glimpse,  however  partial,  of  the 
treasnres  within.  Antiquaries  of  all  deno- 
minations will  concur  in  trusting  that  this 
may  only  be  an  earnest  of  ampler  boons. 
The  oolieotions  here  for  the  Arst  time 
brought  together  and  calendared  have  long 
borne  the  familiar  names  of  their  original 
collectors  or  purchasers — Anthony  &  Wood, 
Dodsworth,  Thoresbv,  Uartin,  Bishop  Tan. 
ner,  BawUnson,  Forney,  and  Gongh — 
names  which  it  is  desirable  they  shonla  re> 
tain  for  the  sakeof  idmtifyin^  the  referenoee 
made  to  them  hj  past  histonaoB,  but  which 
are  now  practically  superaeded  in  &Tonr  of 
an  alphabetical  classification,  aocordins  to 
counties  and  parishes,  of  the  places  to  wmch 
the  documents  relate.  The  nucleus  of  the 
abrogation  has  been  the  bequest  of  An- 
thony &  Wood  to  the  Ashmolean  Library, 
which  was  chiefly  made  np  of  the  manlmenta 
of  the  twenty*two  lesser  religions  houses 
whose  estates  upon  their  dissolution  were 
granted  by  Henry  Till,  to  Wolsey  for  the 
pnipoae  ot  founding  Cardinal's  College  at 
Oxford.  After  the  fall  of  Wolsey  and  the 
oollapBD  of  hia  coUegiato  doi^,  these 
mnuiments  remained  in  tiie  nominal  onstody 
of  Christdinroh,  the  foundation  to  which 
a  portion  of  the  monastic  estates  had  been 
transferred  Ijj  the  king.  The  custody  vir- 
tually extended  to  such  of  the  documents 
onl^  as  were  records  of  its  title,  the  re- 
mamder  being  left  "subject  to  wet  and  the 
mercy  of  rats,"  until  Wood  either  begged  or 
purchased  them  from  the  college  authorities. 
He  subsequently  obtained  from  the  same  or 
other  sources  several  evidences  of  the  greater 
houses  of  Oseney,  Nottley  and  Thame,  the 
first  of  which  had  been  chosen  by  Henry 
Vin.  for  the  seat  of  bis  new  Bishopric  of 
Oxford,  the  connty  wherein  its  chief  p(»s^ 
siona  lay.  Among  the  most  interesting 
features  of  Wood's  collection  are  a  Boundary- 
Roll  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  datang  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  a  rare  charter  of 
£ing  Henry,  son  of  Henry  H. ;  a  large 
series  of  aocounta  by  the  several  officers 
of  Osen^  and  rentals  of  tt^  property ;  a 
miscellaneons  budget  of  royal  letters  and 
writs,  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  mandates, 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, relating  to  Tnnbridge  Priory,  Kent, 
many  of  which  illustrate  contemporary  his- 
toritw  events  and  the  establishment  of  the 


Angustiniap  order  in  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury. Partly  from  Wood's  collection,  and 
partly  from  that  bequeathed  to  the  library 
by  Archdeacon  Fumey,  were  obtained  the 
several  codices  compared  by  Sir  William 
Blackstone  for  the  edition  of  Magna  Carte 
and  the  Carte  de  Forests,  whicu  he  pub- 
lished in  1759. 

The  collection  bequeathed  to  the  Library 
by  Bishop  Tanner  has  unfortunately  sufiTered 
from  the  efiects  of  an  immersion  which  it 
underwent  during  ite  removal  to  Oxford,  but 
has  been  carefully  restored.  It  is  especially 
rich  in  illustrations  of  the  Monaaticon  of  the 
diocese  of  Norwich ;  the  most  noteworthy 
being  an  extensive  series  of  officers'  acconnto 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bennet  Hulme,  and  a 
similar  series  for  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Norwich.  The  bequests  of  Gough  and  Kaw- 
linson,  incorporating  the  collections  of 
Thoresby  and  Martin,  which  were  purchased 
by  the  former,  contoin  several  records 
of  value  to  the  historians  of  Yorkshire 
and  Suffolk.  In  connexion  with  the  one  may 
bespecified  a  series  of  accounte  of  the  Provost 
of  the  Lordship  of  Pickering,  and  two  ori- 
ginal Subsidy  Bolls  of  Skyrack  Wapenteke, 
besides  several  early  charters  of  Gisbnm, 
Eirkstall,  and  Nostell  monasteries.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  Suffolk  dooumente 
are  the  evidences  of  the  Abhey  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  extending  fW>m  the  twelfth  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  few  letters  of 
the  Pastons,  which  the  editors  inform  ns 
have  been  used  by  Mr.  Gairdner  for  his  new 
edition  of  the  family  papers.  The  same 
bequeste  include  a  fragmentary  Hundred 
Boll  for  Huntingdonshire,  which  differs  from 
the  return  printed  by  the  Record  Commis- 
sioners in  several  particulars,  and  contains 
"much  additional  matter  as  to  the  value 
and  tenures  of  manors."  Two  Wardrobe 
Accounte  for  the  1st  and  2nd  and  2nd  and  3rd 
Mary  in  the  same  collection  are  of  interest 
as  containing  enkies  of  payment  for  the 
dresses  of  Wilt  Somers,  the  nvourite  fool  of 
Henry  YUI.,  and  one  Jane,  a  female  fool, 
who  aeeniB  to  have  esoaped  Hho  notioe  of  Dr. 
Doran  and  other  ohroniders. 

A  considerable  number  of  pedigree-rolls 
and  of  monastic  and  other  seals,  some  of 
which  are  believed  to  be  unique,  will  be 
welcome  to  the  genealogist  and  the  herald. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  materials  which  such  a  mass  of 
documentaiy  evidence  affords  for  topogra- 
phical research.  All  descriptions  of  records, 
royal  and  private  charters,  writs,  licences 
of  alienation,  releases  and  assnranoes,  but. 
ve^,  court  rolls,  wills,  inventories,  tax- 
ations and  presentations,  are  here  abundantly 
represented.  No  county  historian  will  hence- 
forth think  his  work  complete  without  con- 
sulting this  Calendar.  The  laborious  task 
of  compilation  has  been  most  creditably  per- 
formed  by  Mr.  Turner,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Librarian,  whose  repntetion  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  editorial  accuracy. 
The  only  improvement  that  could  be  sug- 
gested in  the  classifioation  is  that  the  docu- 
mente  relating  to  each  place  should  be 
arranged  in  chronological  order.  The  Index 
is  copious  enough  to  supply  all  possible 
reqniremeuto.       «Hbmbt  G.  Hrwlitt. 


Journal  of  a  Tmr  w  Maroeeo  and  ihe  Gm 
AiUu.  By  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker.  E.C.  Si 
O.B.,  and  John  Ball,  P.E.S.,  M.ai.A, 
(fee.  (Macmillan.) 

This  work  marks  an  era  in  the  annals  ol 
Morocco.  A  sealed  book  has  been  opened 
to  science  in  at  least  one  of  its  great  depart, 
ments.  The  journey  was  undertaken  in  tbe 
intoreste  of  botany,  and,  as  might  have  beei 
expected  from  the  authors,  the  result  im 
been  a  rioh  contribution  to  knowledge  h 
well  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  natiia! 
herbarium  at  Kew.  Incidentally  sometlii]^ 
has  been  added  to  the  domain  of  geograpbT^ 
and  tiie  narrative  has  much  interest  I* 
is,  however,  a  book  for  the  study  rather 
than  the  circulating  library.  Neatly-turned 
phrases  are  not,  as  in  some  recent  boob  of 
travel,  pnt  into  the  mouths  of  argamentatire 
natives,  and  genuine  information  takes  pre. 
cedence  of  fine  writing. 

The  authors  landed  at  Tangier,  accompi. 
nied  by  Mr.  Maw,  and  their  attention  was 
directed  to  the  flora  of  that  compamtirel; 
well-known  region.  They  speak  of  ih 
"admirable  climate,"  whioh  is  at  len^ 
attracting  the  notioe  it  deserves  as  ao  is- 
valid  resort;  and  they  say  truly  that  tke 
"  spring  climate  of  North  Africa  is  delist, 
fnl  to  me  human  frame." 

From  Tan|fier  the  travellers  proceeded  bj 
sea  to  Mogador,  and  from  thenee  to  tk  city 
of  Morocco.  On  this  journey  tlie  a^ntree, 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  Morocco,  was  special!;  Btii£eil. 
The  at^n  grows  between  the  rirers  Tenaft 
and  Sus,  or  between  about  20"  and  32°  S. 
latitude,  and  on  no  other  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  In  some  places  it  consti- 
tntes  considerable  foreste.  In  foliage  and 
mode  of  growth  the  tree  somewkt  re- 
sembles  the  olive,  and  the  kernels  of  ilie 
fruit  yield  an  oil  which  is  largely  consumed 
by  the  Moors.  Many  animaN  gree^ftLB. 
TOur  the  fruit,  and  it  is  common  to  see  a 
goat  in  search  of  a  meal  perched  on  i 
branch  high  above  the  ground.  This  find  i> 
regarded  as  so  appropriate  for  the  uuml 
that  a  goat  which  is  a  good  climber  Inui 
a  higher  ]price  in  this  region  than  one  <* 
inferior  agility. 

Notwithstanding   the  credentials 
which  the  party  were  furnished,  the 
petty  hindrances  and  annoyances,  so 
known  to  those  who  have  travelled  in  \ 
rocoo,  were  experienced.   These  arise 
from  jealousy  of  foreigners  and  a  fesH*^- 
haps  not  ill  founded— of  foreign  interfafln«  j 
in  their  affiiirs,  and  partly  from  """Bj  ' 
fanaticiBm.    Thus  a  promise  was  e»«»  i 
that  no  stones  should  be  collected,  lest  tus  , 
enmity  of  the  people  should  be  excited ;  .4 
the  study  of  the  geology  of  the  cooubT  y: 
Mr.  Maw  must  have  been  tiw  P",f"*  "J 
knowledge  under  difficulties.  The 
of  plante  was  not  objected  to,  becaaseit  ff"!; 
stated,  with  some  show  of  truth,  that  aaj^  ^ 
Hooker  was  sent  by  his  Sovereign  to  onwj  b 
them  for  her  Royal  Gardens,  and  «  -J 
once  concluded  that  they  were  ^'^^^'^r^  ' 
be  used  as  medicines.  Taking 
in  stones,  in  Moorish  eyes,  4!^^  ' 

for  gold  or  other  mineral  wealth,  _^'2^^,]e 
is,  the  Moor  is  unable  to  beUeve  it  po» 
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limself  about  matters  which  do  not  direotlj 
W  to  profit. 

Although  its  high  walls  flanked  by  towers 
f-TC  it  an  imposing  appearance  from  withoat, 
;i:e  aathora  were  struck  by  the  squalor  and 
meanness  of  the  city  of  Morocco.    It  con- 
''ists  of  a  great  accamalation  of  mud-built 
boaseSy  many  of  them  in  ruins,  intersected 
lanes,  sloppy  and  filthy  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  fiUed  with  dust  in  fine  weather. 
There  are  no  pnblio  buildings  worthy  of  the 
name,  except  a  few  mosques  which  date  from 
former  times.    With  these  excqitions  it  is 
^^cAiable  that  this  city  hardly  surpasses  Tim- 
'hodoo  ind  other  African  towns  in  the  far 
mtenor.  The  reviewer  was  likewise  surprised 
%i  the  Wrbarism  of  the  southern  capital  of 
ft  roontry  ho  near  the  shores  of  Europe.  The 
At*t5  chain  of  mountains,  extending  in  a 
eoctli-eastern   direction,  is  within  a  day's 
cmney  of  Morocco,  and  from  a  housetop 
piaents  a  magnificent  appearance.  Towards 
rhis  range  the   traTellers   directed  their 
cixirse. 

Tasseremont,  a  place  visited  by  Lieut. 
WashiDgton  in  1829,  was  the  first  point 
reached  on  the  borders  of  the  mountains. 
There  is  here  a  stone  fortress  perched  on  the 
bfp  of  a  hill,  which  forms  one  of  a  lai^ 
zumher  of  similar  buildings  by  which  the 
northern  side  of  the  chain  is  flanked. 
Hooiuh  tradiUon  vaguely  attributes  their 
construction  to  Christians,  while  the  Jews 
believe  them  to  be  Portuguese  work.  Bnt 
o:tr  authors  are  disposed  to  think  that  they 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Boman  occapa- 
tion  of  the  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  a  traveller  in  Morocco,  the  following 
incident  may  be  menbioned.  A  number  of 
tin  caoes  had  been  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  living  plants  to  Europe. 
TbejhRd  been  convened  without  opposition, 
until  packed  for  a  journey  to  Arround,  a 
place  in  the  mountains.  The  sheik  who  had 
undertaken  to  condact  the  party  now  de- 
clared that  the  moantaineers  would  believe 
tiie  cases  to  be  fall  of  treasure,  and  would 
nake  an  attack  in  the  night  to  get  pos< 
session  of  it.  Others  said  they  woald  he 
supposed  to  contain  gunpowder;  that  the 
strangers  had  come  to  seize  the  valley, 
tod  that  the  result  would  be  death  to  the 
possessors.  The  tin  boxes  were  therefore 
kbandoned,  and  with  them  "  the  possibility 
of  making  any  large  collection  of  living 
plants  in  the  upper  region  of  the  Great 
Atlas." 

The  mountain  districts  traversed  are  in- 
habited by  a  Shlah  population  in  many 
respects  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains ;  their  houses  are  built  with  stone, 
'saving  doors  only  about  four  feet  in  height^ 
opening  into  low  rooms.  Most  of  the  houses 
liare  underground  apartments,  to  which,  as 
ia  Annenia,  the  inhabitants  retire  in  winter. 

From  the  village  of  Arround  an  attempt 
was  made  to  scaw  the  monntun  above  it, 
t^^  taking  advantage  of  a  pass  which  leads 
to  the  Sua  Valley  on  its  southern  side. 
Vazions  diflBcnlties  interposed :  a  snow-storm 
came  on,  and,  as  usual  when  anything 
out  of  the  common  was  proposed,  the  escort 
o^ijected :  they  believed  the  he^hts  of  the 

AUas  to  be  inhabited  by  demons.    One  of 

loe  men,  aa  a  last  resource,  sacrificed  a  cock, 
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which  he  carried  for  the  purpose,  by  cntting 
its  throat,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
these  invisible  foes.  Possibly  the  simpleton 
had  also  an  idea,  since  the  Moors  are  great 
believers  in  the  potency  of  sacrifice,  that  by 
this  act  he  might  incline  the  hearts  of  his 
masters  to  his  own  views  about  a  hasty  re- 
treat. However  this  may  have  been,  and 
notwithstanding  the  appropriateness  of  the 
offering  as  re^rded  the  head  of  the  party, 
Aescu&pius  did  not  so  direct  the  will  of  his 
follower. 

Pushing  on  vigorously  under  a  tempera- 
ture of  25**  F.,  one  of  the  part^  reached 
the  summit  only  to  find  ail  view  shut 
out  by  ike  blindii^  snow-storm.  He  tiien 
returned  to  the  omers,  who  were  a  little 
behind,  and  all  descended.  The  sheik, 
who  was  waiting  for  them,  soundly  rated 
the  poor  fellows  who  had  tried  so  hard 
in  vain  to  carry  oat  his  instructions  and 
prevent  the  heights  from  being  scaled. 
The  name  of  the  pass  was  Tagherot,  and  its 
height  above  sea-level  was  calculated  to  be 
11,484<  feet.  The  mean  height  of  the  range, 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  was  estimated 
to  be  at  least  12,200  feet. 

The  authors  say  that  they  were  surprised 
to  find  among  the  Ait  Mesau  people  a  taste 
for  ornament,  "  of  which  no  tituse  is  perc^t- 
ible  among  the  Arabs  of  the  low  country." 
We  can  hardly  agree  with  this  statement, 
considering  the  ornamentation  common  on 
gnus,  swords,  saddles,  slippers,  pottery, 
dish-covers,  pipes,  Ac. 

Leaving  Arroand,  and  journeying  about 
twenty  miles  in  a  nearly  westerly  direction, 
the  authors  reached  the  village  of  Amsmiz, 
sitaated  in  a  valley  of  that  name.  After  the 
nsaal  amount  of  interruption  and  official 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  it 
was  decided  that  another  attempt  should  be 
made  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  range, 
afterwards  calculated  to  be  10,992  feet  in 
height.  This  time  success  crowned  the 
effort ;  the  atmosphere  was  furly  clear,  and 
the  travellers  were  rewarded  by  a  view  of 
the  Sns  valley,  with  the  splendid  range  of 
the  Anti-Atias  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles,  rising  to  an  apparent  height  of  9,000 
to  10,000  feet. 

The  travellers  now  returned  to  Amsmiz, 
and  from  thence  passed  to  Mzouda,  the  kaid 
of  which  I  was  *'  a  spare- looking  man  of 
serions  mien,  quite  devoid  of  the  coarse, 
over-fed,  sensual  aspect  common  among  the 
men  in  authority  in  Marocco."  The  history 
of  this  man  is  interesting  as  throwing  light 
on  the  mode  of  government.  He  had 
governed  his  native  district  for  many  years, 
when  he  was  invited  b^  the  Sultan  to  Fez. 
He  was  there  confined  in  a  dungeon  for  ten 
years,  and  frequently  tortured  to  make  him 
disgorge  the  wealth  he  was  supposed  to 
have  concealed.  Mb  was  then  sent  hack  to 
bis  former  government.  "So  wonder  that 
the  man  looked  serious  and  was  the  reverse 
of  fat ! 

The  homeward  route  pursued  from  Mzouda 
to  Mogador  was  through  the  provinces  of 
Mtouga  and  Haha.  Some  spurs  of  the 
Great  Atlas  were  traversed,  and  in  passing 
through  a  singular  defile  called  Ain  Tarsil, 
formed  by  erosion  out  of  limestone  strata,  the 
travellers'  attention  was  arrested  by  excava- 
tions  in  the  rock  that  had  been  previously 
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described  by  U.  Balansa.   The  entrance  to 
each  was  about  four  feet  high,  and  it  was 
plain  that  these  caves  had  been  the  work  of 
human  hands.    They  were  all  so  placed  as 
to  be  inaccessible  without  a  ladder.  The 
authors  say  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
reminded  of  the  Troglodytes,  who,  according 
to  ancient  authors,  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Atlas  Mountains ;  and  a  quotation 
from  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  is  given  in 
which  they  are  mentioned.    It  is  added  : 
"Contrary  to   the  opinion  of  most  com- 
mentators, we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Biver  Lixus  of  Hanno  is  the  Sus."  There 
seems,  however,  hardly  sufficient  reason  for 
attributing  this  name  to  the  Sub  from  the 
ciroumstauGe  that  the  river  in  question  was-, 
said  to  have  its  rise  in  great  mountains,  con- 
sidering that  the  modem  Lucos  was  welt', 
known  in  antiquity  as  the  Lims.     This . 
river,  as  well  as  the  Sus,  like  most  othei-s  in  ^ 
Morocco,  may  be  said  to  have  its  origin  in  • 
mountains,  which  is  sufficient  so  &r  as  re- 
gards the  vague  statement  to  that  effect  in 
the  Periplus. 

The  travellers  were  obliged  to  omit  the 
examination  of  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Great  Atlas,  and  to  shorten  their  route  to 
Mogador,  in  consequence  of  hostilities 
between  the  provinces  of  Mtouga  and  Haha. 
From  Mogador  they  returned  in  a  coasting 
steamer  to  Tangier,  and  from  thence  to- 
England. 

'nie  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  in- 
Morocco  that  can  be  relied  on  is  often  very 
great.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  a 
few  errors  have  been  made.  It  is  stated  that- 
in  the  portion  of  Morocco  inhabited  by  an 
Arab  population  "  houses  are  unknown  ex- 
cept in  the  coast  towns  and  the  royal  cities 
of  Morocco,  Fez  and  Mekinez."  In  the 
track  pursued  by  the  authors  there  are  no 
towns  in  the  interior  except  Morocco,  bnt 
there  are  many  others  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  inhabited  by  Arabs,  such  as 
Alcassar,  Wazsan,  &c.,  substantially  built 
and  enclosed  within  walls.  Mention  is  made 
of  "the  site  of  Asemoor,  a  ruined  town 
once  of  some  importance"  (p.  72).  Azemoor, 
however,  is  not  only  in  existence,  but  seemed 
to  the  reviewer,  who  speaks  &om  personal 
knowledge,  to  be  in  an  unusually  flourishing 
condition  for  a  Moorish  town.  It  is  little 
visited,  on  account  of  the  fanaticism  of  its  in- 
habitants. With  reference  to  want  of  variety 
in  diet  it  is  stated  that  turkeys  appear  to 
be  unknown  ;  but  these  birds  exist  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dnkallah  in  considerable  numbers. 
By  an  oversight  Morocco  and  the  Moon  is 
attributed  to  Sir  J.  D.  Hay  (p.  13)  ;  the  title 
of  his  "livdy  little  work"is  WestemBarbary. 

The  predilection  of  the  anthers  for  the 
IVench  metiiod  of  q>elling  Moorish  proper 
names  is  renuurkable.  One  might  suppose 
that  Morocco  was  so  tiioronghly  English 
that  the  change  to  Maroeeo  was  not  called 
for.  The  well-established  word  "Wad" 
(river)  is  invariably  spelled  by  them  "  Oued,' ' 
"  Woled  "  as  "  Ouled,"  &c. 

A  new  map  of  South  Morocco  is  given  by 
Mr.  Ball,  in  which  important  modifications 
of  the  mountain  chains  have  been  made  from 
personal  observations,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, of  great  value. 

Mr.  Maw's  G^eological  Appendix  is  very 
interesting.    The  whade^>ulain,^oL!B;m)cco 
Digitized  by  VjXJOy  Ic 
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"is  sliroaded  over  by  a  sheet-like  oover- 
ing  of  ta&ceons  orast,  riaiiiff  over  hill  and 
vaUey,  and  following  all  the  undulations 
of  the  groand."  This  singnlar  coating  had 
arrested  the  present  writer's  attention,  and 
the  explanation  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Maw  is 
ingenious: — "It  results  from  the  intense 
heat  of  the  snn  drawing  up  water  charged 
with  soluble  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  cal- 
careous strata,  and  drying  it  layer  by  layer 
on  the  surface." 

One  observation  made  concerning  the  people 
of  the  country  shows  a  keen  appreciation  of 
their  character.  Speaking  of  "a  quality 
that  is  common  enough  amoiw  unciTilised 
people,  and  especially  noticeal^  among  the 
Moors,"  they  say : — 

"It  is  not  a  desire  to  pleaae,  still  lees  leal 
benevolence,  hut  a  certain  impresuonableness,  an 
iavolontary  evmpathj.  that  makes  these  people 
thoroughly  uncomfortable  when  they  see  a  stranger 
annoyed  or  disappointed.  In  common  phrase, 
'  they  cant  bear  to  see  you  put  out.' " 

The  reputation  of  the  boot  depends  most, 
■however,  on  its  containing  a  vast  record  of 
"botanical  work  by  the  most  skilful  hands. 
The  chapter  in  the  appendix,  by  Sir  J. 
Hooker,  devoted  to  a  comparison  between 
the  flora  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  that  of 
Morocco  is  an  extremely  interesting  contri- 
bution to  botanical  knowledge.  Following 
ont  a  train  of  reasoning  in  a  direction  origin- 
Ated  by  himself  many  years  ago,  the  dis- 
tingnished  director  of  Kew  has  analysed  the 
flora  of  the  Ganarian  Archipelago  with  a 
view  of  discovering  its  past  history.  He 
has  snggeated  many  curious  problems,  for 
some  of  which  he  has  offered  probable  solu- 
tions. Others,  such  as  that  arising  from  in- 
dications of  a  botanical  connexion  between 
the  Canaries  and  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
are  not  at  present  so  easily  explained. 

The  contrast  pointed  out  in  another 
chapter  by  Mr.  Ball,  between  the  vegetation 
of  the  eastern  and  that  of  the  larger  and 
better-known  western  islands  of  the  Canaries, 
is  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  dif- 
ferent branches  of  natural  science  now  tend 
to  illustrate  each  other. 

Every  natnralist  and  geologist  who  may 
■hereafter  visit  these  interesting  lands  will 
feel  compelled  to  direct  special  attention  to 
the  new  lines  of  enquiry  indicated  by  the 
eminent  and  painstaking  authors  of  this 
Tolnme.  Arthdb  Leased. 


WiUiam  Cobhett :  a  Biography.    By  Edward 
Smith.    (Sunpson  Low  &  Co.) 

This  book  is  so  well  put  together,  and,  on 
the  whole,  brings  out  the  figure  of  one  of 
the  stardiest  Englishmen  of  our  grand- 
fathers' time  80  fairly  and  clearly,  that  it  is 
matter  of  real  regret  to  come  upon  passage 
after  passage  of  involved  and  slovenly  writ- 
ing, in  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the 
author's  meaning.   For  instance : — 

"The  Boaneiy  round  Famham  is  not  in  itself 
unique;  bo  &r  that  any  well-cultivated  Engliah 
riyer-valley  is  like  almost  any  other,  with  its  low 
hills  crowned  along  their  summits  with  the  evid- 
ences of  prosperooa  farming.  But  from  the  top 
of  one  of  these  emioences  uie  eye  soon  discovers 
(Wrtain  characteristics  which  compel  a  deep  im- 
nreeuon  upon  the  mind  of  singularity  and  beauty  " 
{yclL  i.,  p.  3). 


Or  again,  in  the  description  of  Cobbett^s 

mind  at  the  age  of  twenty : — 

"  Not  so  high,  but  as  yet  to  be  infinitely  dark  as 
to  any  purpose;  a  healthy  spirit  in  a  healthy 
body,  there  stood,  working  as  hard  and  as  cheerily 
as  ever,  but  ready  for  the  first  impolse— which 
impulse  came  in  no  uncommon  way,  in  no  more 
romantie  style  than  that  which  sets  a  ball  rolling 
on  the  impact  of  the  foot "  (vol.  i.,  p.  21). 

Or  again,  in  the  pass^e  on  the  modem 
press  (vol.  ii.,  p.  292)  : — "  There  is  no  space 
for  mutual  recriminations,  with  ostentation 
of  *  private  wire,'  and  elaborate  political  and 
literary  reviews,  if  even  the  taste  for  dirt- 
throwing  had  not  vanished."  In  future 
editions,  which  we  hope  may  be  called  for, 
the  author  should  revise  his  own  part  of 
the  narrative  on  the  model  of  the  terse  and 
simple  English  of  the  strong  and  brave  man 
whom  he  understands  so  well,  and  whose 
unique  figure  and  career  be  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  again  vividly  before  a  new 
generation. 

A  short  outline  of  tho  career  of  William 
Oobbett  as  given  in  these  volnmes  will,  we 
think,  justify  us  in  calling  it  unique.  He 
was  bom  in  1762  at  Farnham,  the  third  son 
of  a  small  farmer,  honest,  iudnstrious,  and 
frugal,  from  whom,  as  his  famous  son  writes, 
"if  he  derived  no  honour,  he  derived  no 
shame,"  and  who  used  to  boast  that  he 
had  four  hoys,  the  eldest  bnt  fifteen,  who 
did  as  much  work  as  any  three  men  in 
the  parish  of  Famham.  "When  I  first 
tmdged  afield,"  William  writes,  "  with  my 
wooden  bottle  and  satchel  slung  over  my 
shoulder,  I  was  hardly  able  to  climb  the  gates 
and  stiles."  From  driving  the  small  birds 
from  the  tumip-seed  and  rooks  from  tbe 
peas,  he  rose  to  weeding  wheat,  hoeing  peas, 
and  so  up  to  driving  the  plough  for  2iZ. 
a  day,  which  paid  for  the  evening  school 
where  he  learned  to  read  and  write, 
getting  in  this  rough  way  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  over  which  he  rejoices  as  he 
contrasts  it  triumphantly  with  that  of  the 
"  frivolous  idiots  that  are  turned  out  from 
Winchester  and  Westminster  Schools,  or 
from  those  dens  of  dunces  called  Collies 
and  Universities,**  aa  having  given  him  the 
ability  to  become  "  one  of  the  greatest 
terrors  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerfal  bodies  of  knaves  and  fools  that 
were  ever  permitted  to  afflict  this  or  any 
other  country." 

At  eleven  he  was  employed  in  clipping 
the  box-edgings  in  the  gardens  of  Farnham 
Castle,  and,  hearing  from  one  of  the  gar- 
deners of  the  glories  of  Kew,  he  started  for 
that  place  with  Is.  l^d.  in  his  pocket,  Sd. 
of  which  sum  he  spent  in  buying  Swift's 
Tale  of  a  Tub.  The  book  produced  a  "  birth 
of  intellect  "  in  the  little  rustic.  He  carried 
it  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  at 
twenty-four  lost  it  in  a  box  which  fell  over, 
board  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  a  loss  which 
"gave  me  greater  pain  than  I  have  ever 
felt  at  losing  thousandsof  pounds  "  (p.  15). 
He  returned  home,  and  continued  to  work 
for  his  father  till  1782,  attending  fairs  and 
hearing  Washington's  health  proposed  by 
his  father  at  farmers'  ordinaries.  In  that 
year  be  went  on  a  visit  to  Portsmouth,  saw 
the  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  was  with 
difficulty  hindered  from  taking  service  at 
once  on  board  a  man-of-war.    He  returned 


home  "  spoilt  for  a  firmer,"  and  next  yen 
started  for  London.    He  served  in  a  solid- 
tor's  office  in  Qray's  Inn  for  eight  months 
(where  he  worked  hard  at  grammar),  then 
enlisted  in  the  54th  regiment,  and  after  a 
few  weeks'  drill  at  Chatham  embarked  for 
Nova  Scotia,  where  the  corps  was  serving. 
Here  his  temperate  habits,  strict  perform, 
ance  of  dnty,  and  masterly  ability  and  in- 
telligence, raised  him  in  little  more  than  a 
year  to  the  post  of  sergeant-major  over  the 
heads  of  fifty  comrades  his  seniors  in  ser- 
vice.  His  few  spare  hours  were  spent  a 
hard  study,    especially   in   acquiring  i 
thoroi^h  mastery  of  grammar.   He  had 
bought  Lowth's  Grammar,  which  he  wrote 
out  two  or  three  times,  got  it  1^  heart,  and 
imposed  on  himself  the  task  of  saying  it 
over  to  himself  every  time  he  was  posted 
sentinel.   When  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
it,  and  could  write  with  ease  and  con^ 
ness,  he  turned  to  logic,  rhetoric,  geomehr, 
French,  to  Yanban's  fortification,  and  hoob 
on  military  exercise  and  evolutions.  In 
this  way,  by  the  year  1791,  when  the  54ib 
was  recalled,  he  had  become  the  most  tmslal 
man  in  the  regiment.    The  colonel  used  lun 
as  a  sort  of  second  adjutant ;  all  the  p^- 
master's  accounts  were  prepared  by  him; k 
coached  the  officers,  and  nsedtomakeoatcaids 
with  the  words  of  commwdfor  manjof  fhen^ 
who,  on  paradp,  as  he  scomfolfy  vntee, 
'*  were  commanding  me  to  move  mj  hands 
and  feet  in  words  I  had   tanght  them, 
and  were  in  everything  except  mere  antho- 
rity  my  inferiors,  and  ought  to  have  been 
commanded  by  me  "  (p.  46).  Notwithstand- 
ing the  masterfulness  already  showing  itself, 
Cobbettwasastrictlyobedientsoldier.andleft 
the  army  with  the  ofier  of  a  commission,  and 
the  highest  character  for  ability  and  zeal. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  his  discharge  ac- 
complished, than  he  set  himself  to  wort  to 
expose  and  brin^  to  justice  several  of  tk 
officers  of  his  regiment  who  had  systemiitic- 
ally  mulcted  the  soldiers  in  their  compaoi^ 
of  their  wretched  pay.    His  thorough  knoff' 
ledge  of  the  regimental  accounts  made  him 
a  formidable  acooser;  and,  after  loohing  into 
the  matter,  the  then  Judge- Advocate-Gnieral 
agreed  to  prosecute,  and  a  court-martial  was 
summoned  at  Woolwich  for  the  porpose  in 
1792.     But  Cobbett  did  not  appear.  He 
found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  his 
clerks,  still  serving  in  the  regiment,  and  the 
consequences  to  them  in  those  days  were 
likely  to  be  so  serious  that  he  preferred  W 
abandon  his  attempt.     Accordingly,  he  i» 
not  appear,  and  the  fact  was  bitterly 
against  him  in  later  days  by  his  poJibcu 
opponents.    The  whole  story  is  worth  reaa- 
ing,  and  is  very  fairly  given  by  Mr.  Smitli 
(vol.  i.,  pp.  65  to  87).    He  had  now  made  a 
happy  marriage  with  the  girl  to  whom  he 
had  entmsted  all  his  saving  years  before, 
and  started  with  her  for  Paris :  but,  ham 
on  the  way  of  tbe  king's  dethronement  ««> 
the  Bastile  riots,  he  turned  aside  and  em- 
barked for  America. 

He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  October 
1792,  enthusiastic  for  the  land  of  lii»rty, 
and  an  ardent  student  of  Paine's  works,  ana 
set  to  work  to  gain  his  living  by  ^^'^[^ 
English  to  theFrench  emigrants  there,  and 
such  literary  work  as  he  conld  get.  In  "^'"^ 
he  was  very  successful,  but  soon  fonnd  bim- 
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■Sill  ia  fierce  antagoniBm  with  the  American 
^rvsft,  and,  after  pablishing  several  pamphlets 
J  Kicli  for  a  Bite,  A  Bone  to  Qnawfor  the 
>  Moeratt,  Ac.,  established  bis  first  fiunons 
vexiodicaijPeiar  Porcupine,  which  soon  gained 
Lim  the  repatation  in  England  as  well  as 
Amerifia  of  a  stannch  and  able  loyalist}  and 
severe  critdc  of  repablicaninstitnbons.  The 
onlj  seriona  mistake  in  his  American  career 
was  his  attack  on  Dr.  Priestley,  then  also 
an  emigrant  in  Philadelphia.     The  States 
had  become  an  ondoairable  place  of  residence 
{mt  him  before  1798,  when  an  intimation 
Tcached  him  through  the  British  Embassy 
that  the  Eoglish  Government  were  sensible 
of  ibe  obligations  thej  owed  him,  and  were 
prepared  to  advance  his  interests.  These 
orerrarea  he  steadily  refused ;  bnt,  finding  a 
fiojalist's  life  was  becoming  too  hot,  and 
hiring  been  beaten  in  a  libel  suit,  which 
aeu-Iy  rained  him  (thoi^h  his  expenses 
wtsre  nominally  de&ayed  by  the  sabscriptions 
of  bis  American  acunirera),  he  dcned  the 
brilliant  oaroer  of  Peter  Poret^aine^a  Qazettey 
ittd  returned  to  England,  having  at  last,  to 
nse  his  own  phrase,  "  got  the  better  of  all 
diffidence  in  my  own  capacity." 

He  reached  home  in  1800,  and  found 
Hmself  at  once  courted  and  famons.  He 
WM  eatertained  by  Ministers  of  State  and 
publishers,   bat  i^ter  looking  round  him 
in  his  own  sturdy  fashion,  and  finding 
die  condition  of  the  political  and  literary 
world  by  no  means  to  his  mind,  while  that 
of  the  gnat  body  of  the  people  was  becoming 
wor»  every  day,  he  resisted  all  temptations 
and  started  im  the  career  which  he  xollowed 
bithfuTly  tin  bis  death.   In  1802  appeared 
the  first  wuabCT  of  OdbhetVs  Political  Begister, 
which  (with  a  break  of  two  months  in  181 7, 
when  he  fled  from  the  new  Gigging  Act  to 
America^  oontinned  to  appear  weekly  till 
Jane  18So,  and  remains  a  wonderful  witness 
to  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Sussex  plough  boy.  During  those  long  years, 
ud  all  the  fierce  controversies  which  marked 
tbem,  he  was  grandly  faithfiil,  according  to 
his  lights,  to  l£e  oanae  of  the  poor. 

**  Z  for  my  part  should  not  be  at  all  snrprised,"  he 
wrote  ia  1806,  "if  some  one  were  to  propose 
selling  the  poor,  or  mortgagiug  them  to  the  fund- 
holdem.  Ah  t  you  may  wince ;  you  mxY  cry 
Jicobin  or  leveller  as  long  as  you  please.  I  wish 
13  see  the  poor  men  of  England  what  the  poor 
men  of  "Knyland  were  when  I  was  bom ;  and  mim 
andeavonring  to  accomplish  this  wish  nothing  but 
the  want  of  means  shall  make  me  desist." 

And  lo^Uy  he  maintained  the  fight  against 
sinecures,  place-hunting,  and  corruption  of 
all  kinda  until  his  deatn,  £hll  of  years,  the 
member  for  Oldham,  and  the  popular  leader 
of  the  widest  influence  among  the  Liberal 
party  of  the  first  Reform  period.  For  the 
^dcnts  of  the  long  struggle — how  the 
Goromment  press  turned  savagely  on  the 
man  whom  th^  had  hailed  on  his  return 
from  Amexioa  as  one  "  whom  no  corruption 
can  seduce  nor  any  personal  danger  intimi- 
date from  the  performance  of  hia  duty ; " 
how  Attorney-Generals  watched  him  and 
prosecuted ;  how  he  insisted  on  conducting 
bis  own  caoMi,  and  so  spent  two  years  in 
jul,and  was  mulcted  again  uid  again  in  heavy 
dunages ;  how  he  fbnght  through  it  all,  and 
tended  his  lann  and  firaittrees,  and  wrote  his 
Bund  Bidee  and  Oottage  Economy^  and  was 


a  tender  and  loving  man  in  his  own  home, 
and  retained  the  warm  re^rd  of  such  men 
as  Wyndham  and  Lord  Badnor,  while  he 
was  thg  best  hated  and  abused  man  in  Eng- 
land —  we  must  refer  all  (and  we  hope 
thfflre  are  many)  who  care  to  know  about 
them  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

There  are  few  lives  that  we  know  of 
better  worth  careful  study  in  these  times 
and  this  country.  We  have  no  space  here 
to  do  more  than  quote  the  best  estimate  of 
the  man*8  work  which  has  ever  come  from 
one  of  those  classes  who  for  thirty-five 
years  looked  on  him  as  their  most  dangerous 
enemy : — 

"  I  know  him  veil,  on  eveiy  side 

Walled  round  with  wilful  ^judiee  ; 

A  Bolf-t&ught  peasant  rough  in  speech. 

Self-taught,  sod  confident  to  teach, 
In  blame  not  OTer-wiae. 

What  matter,  if  an  honest -thought 
Sometimes  a  homely  phrase  reqaiie  ? 

Let  those  who  fear  the  bracing  ur 

Looik  for  a  milder  s^  elsewhwe, 
Or  stay  heside  the  fire. 

There  are  worse  things  in  this  bed  world 
Thao  hitter  speech  and  bearing  free — 

I  hail  thee,  seQuine  English  bom — 

Not  yet  the  lineage  is  outworn 
That  owns  a  maa  like  thee." 

T.  HtTQHBS. 


NouveUe$  Etudes  eur  la  LittSrature  Qrecgue 
Modeme,  Par  Ch.  Gidel.  (Paris  :  Maison- 
nenve.) 

Twelve  years  ago  M.  Gidel  published  a 
volume  of  Etudes  sur  la  Litterature  Qrecgue 
Moderne,  the  ol^'ect  of  which  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  influence  of  the  French 
romances  on  mediaeval  Greek  literature 
from  the  twdfth  century  onwards,  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  poems  in  which  imitation 
was  most  clearly  traceable.  This  work  pro- 
cured for  him  a  considerable  reputation,  and 
he  has  since  that  time  pursued  the  same 
studies,  the  results  of  which  have  appeared 
either  in  the  form  of  critical  essays  contri- 
buted to  other  publications  on  kindred  sub- 
jects, such  as  those  of  M.  Legrand,  or  of  aid 
generously  given  in  copying  manuscripts  for 
others,  in  which  respect  he  was  of  service  to 
Dr.  W.  Wi^er  in  the  preparation  of  his 
YolnmeaS Mediaeval QreekTezts.  Thepresent 
volume  of  NouveUes  Etvdea  is  divided  into 
two  P&its :  first,  an  account  of  ike  study  of 
Greek  in  Europe  from  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  to  the  mil  of  Constantinople ;  and 
secondly,  essays  on  various  points  in  the 
Uteratnre  of  mediaeval  and  modem  Greece. 
The  former  of  these  will,  no  donbt,  be  found 
the  more  generally  attractive,  from  the 
wider  range  of  the  subject,  and  the  strange 
vicissitudes  to  which  this  study  was  exposed. 
It  is  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  work 
of  original  research,  but  of  this,  perhaps,  we 
ought  not  to  complain,  when  the  field  is  so 
wide,  and  the  author  has  made  good  use  of 
the  modem  writers  on  the  various  branches 
of  the  subject.  M.  Gidel  has  also  shown 
discretion  ui  discriminating  between  inti. 
mations  and  proofs  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
at  a  particular  period ;  for  the  casual  use  of 
Greek  words  in  manuscripts,  and  references 
to  Greek  books  as  existing  in  libraries,  go  a 
very  little  way  towards  proving  an  acqoain- 
iasuse  with  the  langoage.    We  could  wish, 


however,  that  he  had  been  more  diligent 
in  consulting  the  sources  from  which  hia 
authorities  drew  their  statements,  a  practice 
which  is  especially  necessary  in  investigating 
a  subject  which  has  so  many  dark  oomers. 
For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  in  the  time 
of  the  early  Iconoclast  emperors  Si(nly, 
Calabria,  and  Apulia  contained  so  many 
subjects  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  that  those 
countries  had  lost  the  Latin  customs,  and 
that  their  national  language  had  been  re- 
placed by  Greek — a  very  interesting  fact,  if 
well  attested — and  for  this  statement  he 
refers  us  to  the  Bvfa»Ti»*al  MeXtVai  of 
Zambelios.  The  passage  in  Zambelios,  how- 
ever, seems  to  mean  that  by  a  letter  of  the 
Iconoclast  Patriarch  Anasta^ius  the  churches 
in  the  dioceses  of  Sooth  Italy  and  Sicily 
which  had  before  attached  themselves  to  the 
Pope  were  induced  to  join  the  Iconoclastio 
party,  and  thenceforth  disused  the  lAtin 
rito  and  adopted  the  Greek  langna^  On 
referring  to  ZambcHos*  authonly  we 
find  it  to  be  Bodot&'s  work,  DelV  origiM 
6  •progresao  del  rito  greco  in  Italia ;  and  thus, 
having  arrived  at  Italy  by  way  of  Greece,  we 
are  brought  to  a  standstill  by  not  having 
that  book  within  reach.  A  more  careful 
investigation,  also,  would  probably  have 
prevented  M.  Gidel  from  sayingboldly  that- 
Pelagius  was  an  Irishman.  His  origin — 
with  the  exception  of  his  having  been  bom 
in  Britain — is  a  disputable  point,  and  the 
story  that  he  was  a  Welshman  called 
Morgan,  whose  name  was  iranslatod  in 
Latin  into  Marigena,  and  in  Greek  into 
Pelagius,  may  Iwve  little  authority ;  bat 
there  is  no  gronnd  whatever  for  thinking 
that  he  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  if  he  was 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  it  was 
not  of  the  Irish  abbey  of  that  name,  as  M. 
Gidel  suggests,  but  of  that  in  Wales.  So, 
too,  on  the  question — we  shouldhave  thought 
there  was  now  no  question — of  tbe  existence 
of  an  ancient  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures 
called  Itala,  or  on  the  subject  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  was 
originally  composed,  we  should  expect  to  be 
referred  to  more  recent  writers  than  Scholl. 
Thus  the  statements  in  this  volume  cannot 
always  be  accepted  without  verification ;  bnt, 
at  the  same  time,  the  author  is  scrupulous 
in  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  others, 
and  he  certainly  has  produced  an  attractive 
narrative. 

The  conclusion  which  M.  GKdel  draws 

from  his  entire  survey  is  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  Greek  was  entirely  un- 
known in  the  West,  though  the  light  shone- 
fitfuUy,  and  in  difierent  places  at  different 
periods.  He  well  remarks  that  St.  Jerome's 
labours  in  forming  the  Ynlgate  translation 
checked  the  study  of  the  original  language, 
because  the  ability  with  which  the  work 
was  accomplished,  aud  the  translator's  pro- 
found knowled^  of  Greek,  rendered  an 
acquaintance  with  that  language  unneces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  Latin  Christianity. 
Though  St.  Ambrose  was  fomiliar  wiui 
Greek,  the  same  was  not  true  of  St. 
Augustine,  though  it  seems  too  much  to 
say,  with  M.  Gidel,  that  he  did  not  know 
it;  Pelagius*  knowledge  of  that  language 
gave  him  a  marked  advantage  in  comparison 
with  his  opponente  iiyhis  dealings  .with  the 
fteologiag^  of ^  ^4b^C^5i>^  of  ^* 
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became  sn  rapidly  disused  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  centoiy  we  find  the  Pope 
and  his  advisers  completely  ignorant  of  it. 
It  perished  for  a  time  in  Italy  with  Gassio- 
doms  and  Boethias,  *'  the  last  of  the 
Qreeks."  In  Southern  G^dI,  also,  where 
dniing  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  it  had  been  the  &miliar  langnage  of  a 
of  the  population',  it  died  ont  firam  the 
oento^  onwards,  as  is  shown  by  the 
relatiTe  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  in- 
wriptions,  though  occasional  traces  of 
the  study  of  it  are  found  down  to  the 
seventh  century,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
schools  of  Toulouse.  It  is  in  Ireland 
that  the  light  'revives,  to  which  country 
it  was  carried  from  the  monastery  on  the 
Isle  of  Lerins — better  known  as  the  He  Ste.- 
Margaerite,  neaae  Cannes—and  from  whence, 
at  a  later  period,  it  was  thrown  back  on  to 
the  continent  of  Europe,  by  the  foundation 
of  St.  Gall  and  other  convents,  where  study 
flourished  side  by  side. with  religion.  In 
Charles  the  Groit's  time,  we  find  Irish 
Jnonks,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
employed  in  his  service.  In  Britain,  too,  it 
was  introduced  by  Archbishop  Theodore  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  bore  im- 
portant fruits.  Returning  to  Italy — where, 
even  in  what  was  once  Magna  Graecia,  the 
Greek  tongue  had  completely  died  out,  for 
Strabo  tells  us  that  the  South  was  com- 
pletely Bomanised, -and  the  testimony  of  in- 
-acriptions  proves  the  same  thing — ^we  find 
that  a  new  start  has  been  made  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  immigrations  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, probably  not  unconnected  with  Icono- 
clastic persecutions,  of  which  a  memorial 
xemainB  in  the  Cbnroh  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin  at  Rome,  which  derived  its  name 
from  (Jie  snborb  Kosmedion  at  Constanti- 
nople. M.  Gidel  here  gives  a  careful 
sammarr  of  Signer  Morosi's  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  dialects  which  still  main- 
tain themselves,  though  they  are  almost 
extinct,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heel 
and  the  toe  of  Italy.  Then  follows  the  age 
of  Charles  the  Great  and  his  successors,  by 
whom  this  study  was  patronised,  though 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  again  died 
oat  proves  that  it  had  not  iaken  root 
deeply,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
such  a  man  as  John  Scotus  Erigeua  in  the 
ninth  century,  who  not  only  knew  the  Greek 
langnage,  but  was  profoundly  influenced 
by  its  literature.  During  the  tenth  century 
ire  only  trace  it  here  and  there,  as  at  SL 
Gall  and  Treves ;  and  Ijaitprand,  who  fimm 
his  Bojonm  at  Constantinople  had  more 
opportunity  than  others  of  learning  it,  seems 
to  have  known  it  mainly  by  ear.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  Emperor  Otlio  11.  with  the 
Byzantine  princess  Theopbano  revived  an 
interest  in  the  language,  as  it  did  also  in  the 
art,  of  the  East ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  century  it  reappears  at  Rome, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Byzantine  artists. 
Thenceforward  it  continued  to  be  cultivated, 
but  only  by  iadividual  students,  until  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
cisoans,  tmd  at  last  the  refugees  from 
Greece  prepared  ^e  way  fbr  the  revival  of 
letters. 

We  have  left  ourselves  bat  little  space  in 
which  to  speak  of  the  essays  which  form  the 
remainder  of  M.  Gidel's  volume,  and  contain 


for  the  most  part  notices  of  mediaeval  and 
modem  Greek  compositions  in  verse.  The 
first  of  these  treats  of  Hb&ExploUa  ofDigines 
Akritcu,  the  nearest  approach  to  an  epic 
poem  that  Byzantine  literature  produced 
(see  AoADEHT,  vol.  X.,  p.  257) ;  here,  we  may 
remark,  M.  Gidel  accepts  the  tenth  centniy 
as  the  date  of  the  poem,  in  accordance  witm 
the  view  of  its  editors,  MM.  Sathaa  and 
Legrand,  though  for  our  part  we  cannot 
help  regarding  so  early  a  date  as  extremely 
doubtful.  Others  relate  to  the  Oracles 
of  the  Emperor '  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
enigmatical  prophecies,  fr^ments  of  a 
popular  mediaeval  version  of  which  have 
lately  been  published;  to  Ptocholeon,  the 
story  of  a  rich  man  reduced  to  poverty 
and  sold  into  slavery,  who  r^ains  his  free- 
dom and  wealth  by  his  skill  in  the  arts  and 
knowledge  of  secrets — a  poem  which  may  b^ 
of  the  time  of  the  Latin  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  to  the  Song  of  Arodaphnmua, 
the  history  of  a  mediaeval  love-tragedy  in 
the  island  of  Gypms ;  and  to  the  more  fami- 
liar Cretan  romance  of  ErotocrUoB,  by  Cor- 
naros.  There  are  also  notices  of  the  legends 
referring  to  Aristotle  and  his  relations  to 
Alexander  the  Great ;  of  a  rendering  in  verse 
of  an  early  Greek  prose  collection  of  moral- 
ised beast  -  fables,  which  seems  to  have 
formed  the  basis  of  many  such  collections  in 
different  languages  daring  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  author  of  which  bore  the  title  of  the 
"  Physiologos ;  "  and  of  the  Apocalypse  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  a  narrative  of  the  descent  of 
the  Virgin  into  Hell,  which,  M.  Polifcea  tells 
us  in  his  Neoc\Xi}»'u:^  MvSoXoyfa,  has  greatly 
influenced  the  ideas  of  the  modem  Greek 
people  on  the  subject  of  the  futnre  state. 
There  is  much  in  these  that  will  interest 
persons  who  are  curious  in  mediaeval  stories, 
as  well  as  investigators  of  the  byways  of 
literature.  H.  F.  Tozgb. 


NSW  HOVELS. 

The  Leavenworth  Cobb.   A  Lawyer's  Story. 

By  Anna  Katharine  Green.  (New  Tork  : 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
On  the  Wolch.     By  Edward  Gilliat.  In 

Three  Volumes.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
Tlie  Last  of  Her  Line.    By  the  Author  of 

"  St.  Olave's."  In  Three  Volumes.  (Hurst 

&  Blackett.) 
Robin  Adair.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Fetherston- 

haugh.  (Bentley.) 
The  Auld  MooBB.    By  F.  Cameron.  (Edin- 

bargh  Publishing  Company.) 

Miss  GcEEX  has  undertaken  a  very  difllcult 
task,  and  by  describing  her  book  as  a 
"  Lawyer's  Story  "  boldly  challenges  the  cri- 
ticism of  experts.  Possibly  she  may  herself 
be  a  lady  lawyer,  with  a  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  such  subjects  and  a  vrish  to 
assert  her  capacity  for  business.  In  any 
case,  she  has  proved  herself  as  well  able  to 
write  an  interesting  story  of  mysterious 
crime  as  any  man  living.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  nn&ir  to  reveal  the  plot,  when 
the  plot  is  the  main  interest  of  the  book ; 
though  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that 
the  reasoning  in  which  the  murderer  finds 
his  motive  is  so  weak  that  he  must  have 
been,  not  only  a  villain,  but  a  villain  who 
knew  nothing  of  human  natore.    With  this 


exception,  however,  there  are  few  weak 
places  in  the  story.  The  charaoten  act  and 
speak  much  as  they  might  do  in  the  citcum- 
stances,  and  everr  detail  has  been  CBrefbllj 
thought  ont.  The  story  opens  with  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Leavenworth,  the  millioaaire, 
and  in  the  coroner's  inquest  that  follows  the 
dispositions  of  the.  persons  to  whom  we  %n 
then  introduced  for  the  first  time  unfold  them- 
selves in  an  entirely  strange  way.  Suspicion 
ultimately  fi&lls  on  a  group  of  four  people, 
and  the  reader  is  perpetually  puzzled  anj 
misled  as  to  the  actual  crimiual.  The  intend 
never  for  a  moment  flags,  though  some  donbti 
may  reasonably  be  felt  as  to  the  omuiscienee 
of  Mr.  Gryce,  the  detective.  If  that  gifted 
creature  really  arranged  his  plan  of  action 
as  he  alleges  at  the  denowmmt  that  he  did,  I 
he  was  fit  to  be  the  coadjutor  of  'HL.  Lecoq.  j 
It  is  long  since  we  have  read  a  hook  of  the  \ 
sort  to  which  we  can  give  such  hearty  pnise. 

On  the  Wold»  is  a  novel  with  a  parpose, 
or  rather  with  many  parposes,  It  is  designed 
to  expose  the  folly  of  the  doctrine  of  orlgiiul 
sin,  the  wickedness  of  the  game  laws,  and 
the  iniquity  of  eating  animal  food,  PossiWr 
it  may  dawn  on  the  mind  of  the  readr 
before  the  end  of  the  book  that  Mr.  Gilliu  ' 
is  hardly  the  person  to  solve  these  qnestioiis. 
His  language  is  unrefined,  his  characters 
lack  manners,  and  the  dwellera  in  other 
counties  have  admirable  reasons  for  con- 
gratnlating  themselves  that  thej  are  not 
men  of  Lincheshire.    It  is  nunecessBiy  to 
enter  into  details  about  the  plot,  which  has 
many  '*  sensational "  incidents,  interspersed 
with  moralisings  about  vegetarianism.  It- 
deed,  the  delicacy  of  the  heroine's  oomplenon 
is  said  to  be  owing  to  her  abstinence  from 
the  flesh  of  beeves. '  We  have  seldom  met 
with  a  young  lady  who  ofiends  onr  lute 
so  much.    She  lectures  her  elders  ud 
betters  with  great  freedom,  and,  thoagli 
she  sets  up  for  being  a  wit  and  abeBiitj, 
the  reader  can  take  no  interest  in  her  fo^ 
tunes,  or  care  whether  she  marries  the 
hero  or  the  good  one,  whether  she  discovers 
her  long- lost  father  or  -whether  she  does  not- 
He  cannot  even  be  roused  to  enthnsiasni 
when  she  receive  two  ofiers  in  one  eremsg 
from  gentlemen  she  lias  never  seen  before,  j 
The   story    positively    bristles  with  I 
taste.    The  bosom  of  a  plump  lady  is  de-  j 
scribed  as  "quivering  like  blancmange": 
when  she  laT^hs,  and  the  consumptive  wife ; 
of  a  clergyman  is  compared  to  a  tightnpe  | 
dancer  who  catches  himself  by  his  heel  joft  I 
when  yon  think  he  is  going  to  breakup 
head.    "  Mrs.  Strong,"  Mr.  Gilliat  obsorte. 
"  had  two  or  three  times  caught  herself  thw 
by  the  heel  when  her  husband  had  evengow  : 
so  far  as  to  calculate  the  probable  price  of 
her  coffin."    Kissing  is  also  largely  intro- 
duced.    A  young  man  hears  that  his  bfr  '■■ 
trothed  (a  daughter  of  the  before-mentioned 
clergyman)  has  been  kissed  by  a  gentleman 
in  a  hine,  and  remarks  that  *'  it  was  only  a 
bit  of  play,"  a  view  of  the  matter  shared  ^ 
everyone  except  the  day-labourers  ww 
beheld  the  scene.    The  most  original  inci- 
dent is  the  theft  of  the  heroine's  MSS.  bj» 
paUisher'B  reader,  and  the  publication  of  « 
nnder  his  name.    Of  all  people  likely  (« 
covet  MSS.  a  publisher's  reader  is 
the  last.  J 

The  author  of^/.  Olave's  long  agomaW 
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Icr  mark  among  tbe  noTel-writers  of  the 
iiT,  and  especially  among  that  class  which 
deals  with  life  in  cathedral  towns.    She  has 
jj  the  merit  of  considering  her  subject  at- 
tentirelj  and  working  it  oat  with  care ;  bat. 
she  baa  also  the  funlts  which  sometimes  ac- 
i-ompanj  these  rirtaes.    She  is  apt,  in  her 
conscientionsness,  to  be  prolix  and  anneces- 
auily  minate,  and,  when  she  intends  to 
interest,  occasionally  only  wearies.  The  story 
that  lies  before  us  is  not  free  from  these 
blemishes.    The  stndy  of  the  Miss  Maple- 
thorpes  is  trae  to  natare.    Mrs.  Atcherle^'s 
vuxmre  of  good-heartednees  audTulganty 
IS  gnpfaically  described,  and  the  reader 
utul^  sees  Mrs.  Malereron ;  bat  we  havn 
too  Boch  of  all  of  them.  Concentrated 
isio  one  volume  the  story  wonld  have  been 
exoOent ;  expanded  into  three  it  is  just  a 
&tie  doll.    It  is  a  mistake  in  art  too,  to 
a^w  the  saintly  Miss  Phoebe,  who  has  pur- 
poeefy  pat  love  from  her  in  her  youth,  to 
fwl  at  the  age  of  fifty  the  faintest  of  flutter- 
ings  of  heart  when  the  head-master  of  the 
grammar-school    appears    on  the  scene, 
^in^le-hearted  women,  when  they  reach 
middle   age,   may  surely  be  prononnced 
exempt  from  these  sensations.    The  heroine, 
Hopeie,  is  hardly  as  life-like  as  the  rest  of 
tbe  characters.  Like  many  heroines,  she  lacks 
indiridnality,  and  the  author  insists  so  mach 
00      untidiness  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
remembering  this  to  the  detriment  of  her 
more  attractive  qualities.   The  sketch  of  the 
whole  Ateberley  family,  of  the  Yioar  and 
his  wife,  and  of  the  petiy  squabbles  of  the 
town,  is  excellent ;  only,  as  we  said  before, 
sboidd  be  content  with  a  smaller  canvas. 
As  regards  style,  the  sentences  are  often 
Coo  long,  and  too  full  of  parentheses. 

Horses  and  poetry  are  capital  things,  and 
Ihe  aath<M-  of  Robin  Adair  is  fond  of  both, 
in  her  two  volumes  she  quotes  eigbty-sevea 
ctanzaa,  chiefly  from  Mr.  Swinbarue,  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ptggott  Carleton,  a  singer 
with  whose  works  we  are  nnacquainted. 
31rs.  Fetberstonhangh  thinks  "Locile"  the 
most  beaatifnl  of  poems,  bat  her  sporting 
sketches  show  that  her  judgment  of  horses 
ii  better  than  her  taste  in  verse.    Bobin,  or 
rather,  to  give  him  his  proper  baptismal  name, 
Stephen  Adair  was  one  of  those  colonels 
m  the  Goards  who   are   such  favonrites 
with  lady  noveHsts.    With  a  few  absurdly 
sentimental  words  he  makes  an  impression 
on  the  heart  of  Miss  Eleanor  Hamilton,  a 
foriom  little  girl  neglected  by  her  step- 
mother ;  and  when  the  two  meet  again  six 
years  after,  they  are  quite  ready  to  fall  in 
love.     Why  an  astute  woman  like  Lady 
Hamilton,  who  intends  Colonel  Adair  to  be 
*he   fansband  of  her  own  daughter,  the 
Uiress  Cecilia  Carrington,  should  allow  him 
ud  Eleanor  to  be  constantly  together  is  a 
Bysteiy.     One  day  they  go  fishing,  and 
Adair,  with  all  the  flumcy  of  a  goardsman, 
hfgina  to  qoote  Alphonse  Karr,  and  to 
kddrcsB  his  companion  as  "  child,"  an  epi- 
thet with  which  we  grow  familiar.  After 
this  it  is  no  surprise,  and,  indeed,  quite  a 
relief,  to  the  reader  that  he  should  call  her 
*'  Elite,"  and  request  her  to  return  it  with 
Steenie.**   Lady  Hamilton  and  her  daugh- 
ter still  remain  blind  to  this  very  open  love- 
making.   Some  months  later,  Colonel  Adair 
jDakes  what  Eleanor  not  oimatarallj  takes  1 


for  a  proposal,  bat,  with  a  curions  sense  of 
honour  not  nnfrequent  in  novels,  she  conceals 
the  fact  from  her  family.  Of  coarse  Colonel 
Adair  throws  her  ovw  for  Cecilia's  coiBette, 
and  Eleanor  finally  breaks  her  back  out 
hunting. 

The  Auld  Hooae  is  a  very  simple  and  even 
dull  story.  The  scene  is  chiefly  laid  among 
the  Fentlands,  but  occasionally  shifts  to 
London  and  the  Continent.  The  characters 
show  a  tendency  to  preadh  not  onosual  in 
Scotch  tales,  and  the  measured  sentences  in 
^tch  BoniUd  describes  "  the  many  lessons 
his  young  life  owes  "  to  a  bedridden  old 
woman  aome  unpleasantly  from  tbe  month 
of  a  boy.  At  the  same  time  we  mast  do 
Mrs.  Cameron  the  justice  to  say  that  she  does 
not  shrink  from  reproducing  the  langnage 
of  the  least  fashionable  life  and  morals.  As 
a  general  rule  her  style  is  somewhat  jerky, 
and  passages  such  as  the  following  occur 
more  than  once : — 

"The  banker's  thoughts  were  seriooB,  and  he 
resolved  over  and  over  again  in  his  mind  the  pro- 
bability of  an  escape  for  Ronald  Morrison,  but  he 
could  not  see  it.  And  there  Ib  my  daughter  Marion 
fretting  her  life  away  over  it.  I  thought  that 
there  was  something  lietween  them." 

Scotch  readers,  however,  if  we  may  parody 
the  song,  will  read  "  Tbe  Auld  Hoose,  the 
Auld  Hoose,  what  though  the  type  be  sma*." 

L.  B.  LiNG. 


cuBBxerr  litsbatube. 

A  PMtry  Book  of  Elder  Poett.  A  Poeti-u  Book 
of  Modem  Poett.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
(Longmans.)  Into  two  pretty  little  volumes,  not 
very  clearly  printed,  Miss  Edwards  has  collected 
a  large  number  of  the  lyrical  jewels  which  most 
adorn  tbe  crown  of  English  poetry.  Almost 
every  reader  wUl  find  here  many  old  &vourites, 
and  not  a  few  good  pieces  with  which  he  is  not 
vet  acquainted.  The  second  series  has  farther 
been  reprinted  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  sent  us.  This  contains  a  rich 
collection  of  the  best  scrngs  of  Mr.  Tennwo, 
which  are  omitted  in  the  English  edition.  It  is 
uarortonate  that  a  very  lat|^  number  of  mU^'i^f 
have  crept  Into  both  volumM,  but  parttcolarly into 
the  Pottry  Book  ef  ^der  Potts.  Some  of  these 
are  only  misprints,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
many  others  display  want  of  care  and  leeearch. 
That  Miss  Edwards  should  misquote  the  name  of 
the  editor  of  the  Golden  Treamtry  as  "  Mr.  W. 
O.  Palgrave  "  no  less  than  four  times  is  really  ex- 
traordinary. In  selecting  from  living  writers 
Miss  Edwards  has  either  been  restricted  by  copy- 
right or  she  has  been  very  captiouB.  lliere 
nothing  here  from  several  of  the  best  younger 
lyristB,  nothing  from  that  most  quotable  of  bards, 
ilr.  Austin  Dobeon.  On  the  other  hand  the 
editor  offers  one  unpublished  poem  by  Lady  Stir- 
ling Maxwell  and  two  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symoods,  as 
well  as  a  very  pretty  new  aoog  by  Miss  Jean 
Ingelow. 

A  Dreatner'$  Sketch-BooJi.  By  Sophia  Lydia 
Walters.  With  Dlustrations.  (0.  K^an  Paul 
and  Co.)  We  prophesy  good  things  of  Miss 
\N''alter3.  She  is  a  clear  and  nimble  versifier :  she 
has  an  outlook  of  her  own  upon  nature  -,  she  is 
under  the  influence  of  no  contemporary  poet;  and 
she  seams  quite  in  earnest  about  what  she  writes. 
But  she  wantseultnre  and  judgment,  and  she  needs 
to  be  warned  against  the  siu  of  striving  to  be  in- 
tellectual. "  The  Heath  "  is  the  best  poem  in  the 
book,  and  contains  some  very  strikiag  audacities 
of  fancy.  In  '*  The  Song  of  the  Qnakiug  Glasses  " 
Miss  Walters  has  written  a  vetj  pretty  and  per- 
fectly correct  vUlantMe,  not,  we  snppoae,  without 
knomog  it.  A  &ir  example  of  her  curioiiSf  fu-  j 


taatical  style  may  be  taken  from  her  poonof 
"  The  Luie,"  descriUng  a  luDsat:— 
"  Beytmd  a  wide  and  a^va  field, 
A  warrior  draws  a  numntaia  shield 

Before  his  golden  heart ; 
Then  slowly,  slowlj  diaappean 
Amid  the  bristling  poplar-Bpesra, 
And  fir-trees  poioted  dart, 
While  evening  larks,  their  wings  unfurled. 
Spring  where  the  crimson  donas  axe  curled. 
To  watch  tbe  heart  that  warms  the  world. 
Bat  near  at  hand — 0  joy  I  0  woe  I 
In  ear  of  state  the  grasses  go, 

A  withered,  soaUess  band; 
Yet  gladly  do  their  spirits  fly 
Slow  circling  through  the  perfumed  sky 

To  lire  \a  Saosetland  ; 
O'er  shaven  sward  full-loaded  thus 
The  waggon  roUeth  ponderous, 
And  thioogb  the  gate  turns  ronnd  to  ul" 
This  shows  a   very   ingsmous,  if  somewhat 
labonred,  vein  of  fancy ;  we  hope  to  meet  with 
MisB  Walters  again. 

Love's  ReheUion.    A  Poem.    By  W.  Laird- 
Olowes.    (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Oo.)   Mr.  Laird- 
OlowBS  has  an  ambitions  and  showy  style,  and 
has  read  his  ^ncfymian  not  wisely  but  too  welL 
The  result  is  deluaive ;  we  are  daszled  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  puzzled,  then  incensed.   Bat  it  ia  only 
fair  to  allow  a  poet  to  speak  for  himself,  at  his 
most  &voniabIe  season,  and  therefore  we  quote  a 
stanza,  the  best  we  find  in  Zow'i  JtdteUion  :— 
"  A  voice  stcde  oat  throngh  the  silent  air, 
Low  as  the  sweep  of  a  swallow's  flight 
And  the  words  it  sang  were  pasring  nir, 

AndfiiUofddight; 
Full  and  low  as  the  rippUng  waves 

That  whisper  their  loves  when  the  moon  is 
bright. 

Bat  sad  as  the  rostla  of  grass  on  graves 
On  a  cheerTesB  night." 

This  is  certainly  pretty,  almost  as  pretty  as  the 
"  get-up  "  of  the  volume  itself — which,  with  its 
lustrous  paper,  antique  type,  rubricated  titie-page, 
and  smooth  green  cover,  is  the  perfection  of  good 
taste. 

Sea  Songs.  By  W.  0.  Bennett  (Chapman  and 
Hall.)  We  cannot  think  that  the  quality  of  tbi« 
author's  work  in  any  way  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  public.  It  is  true  that  in  his  early  volume  of 
Ba^  May  he  struck  a  homely  chord  with  some 
sweetness,  bat  he  has  never  eontrived  to  repeat 
his  saccess,  and  his  late  effusions  have  been  litt^ 
better  than  merebabbUng.  Lian  mUuekr  moment 
he  proposed  to  himself  to  emalate  DUidin,  and 
write  ior  the  British  tar ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the 
infliction  of  much  doggerel,  of  which  this  is 
poMtively  a  favourable  specimen : — 
"  We  know  now,  when  bare  skins  were  worn, 

And  onr  fathers  thought  blue  dyes  full  dress, 

Tbe  Romans  our  pluck  couldn't  scom ; 
We  stood  for  our  rights  well,  I  guess  ; 

When  petticoats  next  had  their  reign, 
Women  we  were  not  made  by  the  tailor ; 

In  skirts,  how  we  leathered  the  Dane ; 
No— your  togs,  they  do  not  moke  the  sailor." 
Jack  must  have  degenerated  indeed,  if  he  ungs 
Btich  trash  as  this  m  his  leisure  moments.  Songs 
for  Sttilon  were  bad  eoough,  but  Sea  Stmgs  beat 
them  earily  for  badness. 

MSnner  und  Fraiun  dee  Wortee  und  d«r  That. 
Von  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Atiswahl  und 
Uebersetzung  durch  Eugen  Oswald.  (Paderbom.) 
This,  the  first  translation  of  any  of  Landor 'a  works 
published  in  Germany,  app»rs  with  an  interesting 
and  tasteful  biographical  Pre&ee  written  so  &r 
back  as  1867.  CuvnmstaDces  into  which  the 
translator  does  not  enter  have  combined  to  hold 
back  the  book  from  publication  for  twelve  yean. 
Besides  the  Memoir,  there  are  here  given  twelve 
lypical  "  Imaginary  Oonvereations,"  well  selected 
from  the  general  mass,  and  the  volume  closeB  with 
a  careful  bibliography  of  Landor^s  writings.  No 
more  pleasant  or  judicious  introduction  of  an 
Eoglisn  author  to  the  Qenun  public  aonld  well 
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be  imsgined  than  this  elegant  little  volume  of 
selections.  We  hope  Herr  Oswald  will  follow  it 
hy  an  antholof^y  of  Landor's  verse.  In  the  biblio- 
graphy we  find  one  vrork  omitted,  the  very 
rare  Litter  firmn  W.  &  Landor  to  W.  Emer- 
Mon,  published  at  Bath  in  1866. 

Suomidainen  KirjaUisnus,  1544-1877.  ValMd 
Yaseoius.  (Helsin^ssa.)  This  is  a  complete 
InbliogTajfhy  of  native  Finnish  literature  from  the 
introduction  of.printaag  to  our  own  times,  and 
will  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  the  few  English 
people  who  happen  to  be  stadents  of  Suomi.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Vasenius  differs  entirely  from  that  of 
such  previous  chroniclers  of  FinniBD  literature  as 
Elmgren  and  Lagus  in  that  he  confines  himself  to 
the  native  langruftge,  while  they  embraced  and 
mainly  dealt  with  the  products  of  the  Swedish 
language  in  Finland.  Hence  it  is  curious  to  find 
some  of  the  most  famous  Finnish  writers,  such  as 
Frese,  Creutz,  and  Porthan,  not  even  mentioned 
here,  while  even  Runeberg  and  Topelius  are  only 
included  because  some  of  their  writings  have  been 
tranalftted  into  Suomi.  We  find  that  the  savoffe 
Finn  can,  if  he  wish,  read  of  Shakspere's  works 
Kitiff  Lear  and  Machetk,  and  four  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  xomances,  not  to  mention  the  Pilffrim's 
Frot/reu  and  Unde  Tom's  Cabin.  He  may  also 
regale  himself  on  the  wondrous  tale  of  Alroi/.  A 
good  deal  of  the  fugitive  English  theoIojjT  of  the 
day  helps  to  swell  the  list.  The  first  tiook  printed 
in  Finnish  seems  to  have  been  the  Liturgy  of 
Michael  Agricola,  Sucoiukiria  Bibliatta,  pub- 
lished at  Stockholm  in  1S44.  A  New  Testament, 
Se  n-ni  tettamtnti,  appeared  in  1548,  and  a  I'salter 
in  ]  551.  No  books  were  printed  in  Finland  itself 
until  the  seventeenth  century. 

Scn'pioret  Herum  Danicarum  Medii  Aevi,  quos 
collegit  et  adomavit  Jacobus  Langehek.  Tomus 
IX.    (Hanniae.)    This  uncouth  and  elephantine 

volume,  a  bulky  folio  of  nearly  000  pages,  is  the 
index  to  the  Hjelru»tjeme-R(M'encronian  edition 
of  Liingebek'e  Mediaeval  Uistoriaus  of  Denmark, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  labours  of  Caspar  Frederik 
Wegener,  who  is  described  in  a  little  pamphlet 
which  we  found  slipped  into  the  big  tome,  like  a 
wren  under  a  conJor's  wing,  aa  hviu^  the  "be- 
loved son  and  fauhful  servant  of  his  latherlaod." 
It  must  be  a  very  disinterHSted  service  to  produce 
such  an  affecting  memorial  of  misplaced  industry 
as  tbia  great  book  displays.  Not  wholly  mis- 
placed, however,  for  Langubek  is  a  mine  of  ill- 
arranged  wealth,  and  this  ponderous  index  sup- 
plies a  guide  and  a  lamp.  But  we  have  not  seen 
the  rest  of  the  edition  of  which  it  forms  tho 
ninth  volume,  and  we  hope  the  publishers  will 
courteously  forbear  to  send  us  the  other  eight 
imlil  we  have  had  special  premises  erected  for 
their  receplion.  What  makes  the  hugeness  of 
Tomus  IX.  still  more  odd  is  the  nakedness  of  its 
exterior,  which  consists  of  plain  red  cloth  with- 
out any  lettering  whatever. 

The  Book  of  Engliah  Elegies.  Edited  by  W. 
F.  March  Phillipps.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
This  volume  forms  a  pleasant  selection  of  those 
graver  poems  by  deceased  authors,  of  which 
Lycidas  and  Blair's  Orave  form  the  two  prominent 
types.  The  plan  on  which  the  editor  works  is 
excellent :  be  proceeds  downwards  from  the  Middle 
Ages  by  regular  steps  to  the  time  of  Wordsworth 
but  we  are  not  entirely  satisSed  with  the  way  in 
which  he  has  carried  it  out.  His  selectioQ  shows 
some  curious  reading,  but  an  ignorance  of,  or  an 
indifference  to,  the  famous  classics  of  our  tongue. 
A  century  ago  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
compiling  such  a  volume  and  of  omitting  Cowley's 
lOlegy  on  Harvey,  Dryden's  on  Mrs.  Killegrew,  or 
Pope's On  an  Unfortunate  Lady ; "  but  we  find 
none  of  these  famous  poems  u  tfr.  Phillipps' 
collection.  In  almost  every  work  of  this  kind 
which  comes  before  us  we  have  to  mourn  t^e 
growing  neglect  of  that  robust  and  intellectual 
kind  of  poetry  that  followed  when  the  merely 
pikMionate  and  pastoral  schools  had  worked 
themselves  oat.   We  are  all  for  the  zevival  of 


what  ia  ancient  and  forgotten;  we  forget  that 
nothing  which  a  whole  generation  has  admired 
can  he  entirely  wanting  in  merit.  In  our  desire 
to  proclaim  the  beauties  of  some  rh;^mester  of 
Elisabeth's  days,  who  attracted  no  notice  even  in 
bis  own  age,  we  forget  to  ask  ourselves  whether  our 
great-grandfathers  had  no  just  reason  for  delight- 
ing in  the  wit  of  Congreve,  the  exquisite  good 
sense  of  Walsh,  the  propriety  and  grace  of  Rowe. 
For  these,  the  Augustans,  as  they  once  were 
named,  we  have  no  regard  or  sympathy,  and 
perhaps  not  one  of  our  learned  poetical  anti- 
quaries could  tell  us  at  a  moment's  notice  who 
wrote  the  only  good  sonnet  between  Milton  and 
Gray.  But  this  neglect  is  the  result  of  a  general 
reaction,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  readers  will  be  wellsatisiied  with  Mr.  PhiflippB' 
selection  of  el^es  and  reflective  poems  upon 
death.  For  our  own  part  we  cannot  help  wishing 
it  had  been  better. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  J.  W.  Goethe.  Trans- 
lated by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  E.  A.  Bowring,  Anna 
Swanwick,  and  others.  Goethe's  Fnu»t.  In  two 
Parts.  Tranalated  by  Anna  Swanwick.  (George 
Bell  and  Sons.)  "iVe  lately  noticed  in  tli  se 
columns  the  admirable  version  of  Faust  lately 
completed  by  Miss  Swanwick,  and  illustrated 
with  Retzsch's  designs.  The  present  is  a  cheap 
form  of  the  aame,  uniform  with  the  two  volumes 
of  Leasing  issued  by  the  same  firm.  Seven  pro- 
minent dramas  of  Goethe  are  incloded  in  the  first 
volume  on  our  table  ;  of  these  two,  Laune  det 
Verliebten  and  Die  Muschuldigen,  are  for  th«  first 
time  published  in  a  translation  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Bowring;  Giitz  von  Berlichint/en  is  a  reprint  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  famous  version;  tlanyo  is 
newly  rendered  by  an  anonymous  hand ;  while 
Egmont,  Torquato  Tomo,  and  Iphujenie  auf  Tauria 
are  already  Known  in  Miss  Anna  Swanwick's 
elegant  translation.  The  result  is  a  volume  which 
every  reader  who  has  not  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  great  originals  should  not  fail  to 
procure. 

La  Revue  de  Droit  International.  A  new 
number  of  this  Review  has  just  appeared,  forming 
the  third  part  of  the  tenth  volume.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  as  of  the  preceding  volume  has 
been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  eminent  jurist  who  originated  the  Review 
and  was  its  chief  editor,  M.  Q.  Itolin-Jaequemyns, 
of  Gand,  having  accepted  theotEce  of  Mmister  of 
the  Interior  in  Belgium,  and  thereupon  resigned 
the  editorship.  His  place,  however,  will  be  ably 
tilled  up  by  Prof.  Rivier,  of  the  University  of 
Brussels,  whose  coadjutors  in  the  direction  are 
Prof.  Asser,  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam; 
John  Wesllake,  Es(^.,  Q.C.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
and  Prof.  Amtz,  ol  the  University  of  Brus- 
sels. The  BubjectB  of  the  new  number  are 
of  considerable  interest.  The  first  is  a  study 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Oottsular  Jurisdiction" 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Beach  Lawrence, 
formerly  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  be  traces  the  origin  and  early 
organisation  of  the  consular  office,  and  analyses 
the  modifications  which  the  consular  jurisdiction 
has  undeigone  in  modern  times,  more  especially 
by  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
South  American  Governments ;  but  he  leaves  un- 
touched the  burning  question  of  the  consular 
jurisdiction  as  exercised  in  Oriental  countries. 
The  article,  however,  is  especially  valuable  as  it 
supplies  in  a  succinct  form  the  practical  solutions 
which  many  difficult  questions  have  received  in 
the  course  of  diplomatic  discussions  between  the 
States  of  the  Old  Worid  and  of  the  New 
World.  Dr.  Bulmerincq,  formerly  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  has  con- 
tribnted  an  article  in  continuation  of  a  pre- 
vious article  in  the  preceding  numbers  on  "  The 
Law  of  Maritime  Prize,"  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  important  modifications  in  recent 
times.  A  further  article  is  announced  to  appear 
in  a  future  number,  and  the  series  promises  to 


supply  a  detida'atum  in  oar  repertory  of  iotcN 
national  law  treatises,  as  the  articles  coabdn  a 
minute  review  of  the  differences  which  exist  ia. 
the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  various  Statv, 
of  Europe,  some  of  which — such  as  Spun  tod 
Italy — have  no  authorised  treatises  on  tbislmuith 
of  their  law.    Italian  jurists,  on  the  other  itai, 
have  been  oflate  engaged  with  the  projectof  anew 
Criminal  Code  for  Italy.  The  subject  has  heen  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Charles  Brocher,  of  the  UoiversitTof 
Geneva,  in  a  notice  of  Prof.  Carrara's  work,  ud 
also  by  M.  Alberic  Rolin,  of  Gand,  in  continiuticai 
of  an  article  in  the  preceding  number ;  to  whicb 
number  also  Prof.  Holland,  of  Oxford,  has  c» 
tributed  a  paper  reviewing  the  recent  course  cf 
Farliamentsiy  discussions  on  questions  of  htet- 
national  Law.     A  paper  also  deserves  notice 
which  appears  in  the  last  number  on  the  sniject 
of  the  recent  l^jslation  of  the  German  Empiraoo 
maritime  matters,  by  Dr.  Felix  Stoerck.  Tie 
Revm  is  also  the  organ  of  the   Institut  de  Didt  | 
International,"  and  the  new  number  conttuu  u  : 
account  of  the  last  session  of  the  Institat,  wliich  | 
was  held  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  187cj,  luida 
the  presidency  of  M.  Esquirou  de  Parieu,  SeuBtor 
of  France,  on  which  occasion  M.  G.  Roli> 
Jaequemyns   resigned   the  olhce  of  Secretirj* 
General  of  the  Institut.     Prof.  Asser,  of  \m- 
sterdara,  and  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C.,  of  Londa 
were  elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institut,  ud 
Prof.  Rivier,  of  Brussels,  its  Secretary-GfflieaL  it 
the  Institut  now  publishes  its  Annuaire,iii6Kfoll 
of  its  proceedings  in  the  present  number  of  tiw 
Jteoue  IS  of  a  more  summary  charsetor  tlao  is 
preceding  years.    The  A7inuaire  has  mauiw^ 
become  a  very  useful  publication  Ibr  stateimen 
and  diplomatists,  and  by  the  side  of  the  Smt 
promises  to  fill  up  a  gap  which  has  long  wniiMd 
open  in  our  bibliography  of  juternationsllaw. 


Jit  lilcmoriiun. 

Dr.  Charles  Edward  C.  B.  Appletox 
away  at  Luxor,  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  first 
of  this  month.    Here,  iu  a  journal  whicli  lif 
has  edited  from  its  Leginning,  and  mth 
which  his  name  has  been  so  closelj  wsa- 
nected  that  his   own   personality  Beemeo 
almost  merged  in  it,   I  have  no  need  « 
dwelling  upon  his  services  and  his  work. 
It  is  to  his  indomitable  energy  and  per- 
severance that  the  Academt  owes  its  prM«J 
existence,  and  to  its  welfare  he  sacnBcoii 
both  health  and  life.    With  an  enthaMem 
which  nothing  could  chill,  and  a  ^'^^f 
opposition  conld  shake,  he  endeavonred  to 
inspire   his    countrymen  with 
zeal  for  learning  and  science  that  he  fe* 
himself,    and    to   rekindle   among  two 
the  well-nigh   extinguished  love  ofil^ 
interested    study   and    research.  WJ^ 
others   talked,    he  acted ;    where  ^ 
wavered,  he  continued  firm.    Through  go» 
report  and  evil  report  he  struggled  on  to- 
wards the  goal  he  saw  clearly  before  m, 
and  the  confidence  he  felt  himself  was  com- 
mnnicated  to  those  who  worked  witu 
Gifted  V7ith  the  power  of  organisation,  wj^ 
bonndleaa  energy,  and  with  the  jj^ 
flaencing  others,  be  was  marked  oat 
leader  of  a  forlorn  hope.  Defea* 
possible  for  him,  and  disappointment  j 
increEwed  his  courage  and  activity. 

It  was  in  Dr.  Appletoo's  hands 
movement  in  favour  of  the  e°^^^^oD- 
research  took  solid  shape  and  at 
His  exertions  brought  about  tbe  ni«JJ^  J^^t 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern  in  1872,  w  ^ 
drew  public  attention  to  the  fiwt 
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Tciirersities  exUt  for  something  higher  than 
tbf  examination  of  yonng  men.  From 
that  time  forward  Dr.  Appleton  took  an 
»,t3Te  share  in  the  (^tation  that  reBnlted 
t.  the   passing  of  the  ITniTersities  Act 
i.(  1377,    and   none   of  the  opportuni- 
ties   which    his    editorial    position  gave 
iim   were  allowed  to  bo  lost.  Besides 
letters  in  tbe  Timet,  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette, 
and  elsewhere,  he  wrote  two  elaborate  arti- 
cles on  "  The  Economic  Character  of  Snbsi- 
dies  to  Education  "  and  "  The  Endowment 
Research  as  a  Form  of  FrodnctaTe  Ei- 
praditiire."     The  first  appw«d  in  tiie 
Thedlogieal  Beeiew  of  Jannuy  1875,  and  the 
GceoiidiD  the  Fortnighily  Beoiew  <tf  October 
1^74:  bat  thej  were  both  republished  in 
the  Tohme  of  Essaya  on  the  Eyidoioment  of 
I^^rck  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.,  1876), 
of  which  Dr.  Appleton  was  editor. 

Dr.  Appleton  finng  himself  with  similar 
tcergr  and  enthusiasm  into  the  question  of 
'•■">pyright,  to  which  his  attention  was 
specially  drawn  during  his  visit  to  America 
in  1S75.  Sis  chief  contribution  to  the 
question  is  an  article  in  the  Forinighihj 
Arrinrof  February  1877,  entitled  "Ameri- 
can  Efforts  after  International  Copyright." 

The  theoretical  bent  of  his  mind  was  to- 
wsfds  philosophy  and  theology.     The  pro- 
haad  and  elaborate  articles  on  *'  Doubt "  and 
*■  Athnsm  **  in  Blnnt's  Dictionary  of  Doctrinal 
dwf  Bittorieal  Theology  (Btvingtons)  were 
{ram  his  pen  ;  and  he  had  long  planned  a  work 
which  should  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims 
of  religion  and  science  from  a  philosophical 
point  of  Tiew,    He  was  a  deroted  student  of 
Hegel,  whose  logic  he  intended  to  translate 
and  Bupplementwhenever  the  relinqnishment 
of  his  duties  aa  editor  of  the  AcADEirr  should 
give  him  the  naedful  leisure.  In  the  Hegelian 
philiMophy,  however,  he  saw  no  saperflne 
eastern  <^ metaphysics  which  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  world  of  experience  and 
science;  on  Uie  contrary,  he  regarded  it  as  the 
<nly  adequate  exposition  of  the  method  which 
fdence  musb  follow  and  of  the  philosophic 
framework  into  which  the  progressive  know- 
ledge of  each  succeeding  generation  must  falL 
An  outline  of  his  views  will  he  found  in  two 
able  and  striking  criticisms  which  he  wrote 
on  the  systems  of  Stranss  and  Matthew 
Arnold  ;  the  former  was  published  in  the 
Crutemporary  Review  for  July  1874,  and  the 
Wter  in  the  same  journal  for  Kovember 
«d  December  1876,  under  the  title  of  "A 
P/ea  for  Metaphyaic."    These  articles  he  in- 
tended to  form  part  of  a  series  embodying  his 
X'failosopbic  system,  and  aflbrding  a  common 
taeeting-ground  for  the  metaphysician  and 
the   man  of  science,  an  intention,  alas ! 
destined  never  to  be  fulfilled. 

In  Dr.  Appleton  the  cause  of  learning  has 
i-at  an  eager  and  intrepid  champion,  an 
acdre  and  nncompromising  leader.  His 
fncads  have  lost  more  thui  they  can  well 
exjffiess.     His  sincerity,  his  kindliness  of 
heart,  and  his  imperturbable  good-natore 
have  been  tried  over  and  over  again  in  the 
I'>iig  journeys  we  have  taken  together.  Never 
bave  I  heaj^d  him  say  an  unkind  word  of 
vu>tber;  never  have  I  known  him  bear  a 
trodge  against  those  who  may  have  done 
l.iffl  wrong.    "Whom  the  gods  love,  die 
;»ag.'*  A.  H.  Sat€B. 


Db.  Applbton  was  haam  at  Beadincr  on 
March  16, 1841,  bo  that  he  failed  by  ft  Utile 
to  complete  his  thirty-eighth  year.  He  was 
educated  at  Reading  School,  of  which 

his  &ther,  the  Rev.  Robert  Appleton,  was 
for  many  years  head-master.  During  the 
conclnding  period  of  his  school  life  he  was 
in  some  sort  the  private  pupil  of  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Appleton,  who  is  now  his 
nearest  surviving  relative.  From  Reading 
he  was  in  1859  elected  direct  under  the  old 
system  to  a  Tanbridge  Fellowship  at  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  thrown  open  for 
that  turn  to  public  competition.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  1863,  and  subsequently 
proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  his  college  to  the  higher  d^ree  of 
D.C.L.  Before  coming  to  London,  be  spent 
a  considerable  time  in  Germany,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  at  the  Universities 
of  Heidelbei^  and  Berlin.  The  first  number 
of  the  AoADEHT  was  published  on  October  9, 
1869. 

In  1872  he  went  to  live  at  Hampatead,  in 
a  charming  old-feshioned  cottage,  em- 
bowered in  trees,  such  as  is  hardly  to 
be  found  outside  that  historic  suburb.  For 
more  than  two  years  past  his  health  there 
had  shown  signs  of  giving  way.  When 
ordered  by  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  to  spend  the 
winter  of  1877-78  in  the  Mediterranefm,  he 
indulged  the  dream  of  a  life-time  by  an 
elaborate  tour  through  Egypt,  partly  in 
company  with  Prof.  Blackie,  returning 
slowly  by  the  coast  of  Syria,  Sicily,  and 
the  island  of  Capri.  The  interest  then 
aroused  by  his  study  of  Egyptian  antiqni. 
ties  induced  him  to  become  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archae- 
ology. On  his  return  to  England  at  the  end 
of  May,  his  friends  were  disappointed  to 
find  no  improvement  in  his  health.  General 
I  debility,  if  not  organic  disease,  gradually 
increased  as  the  year  wore  on.  For  himself 
he  always  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  regaining  strength  by  a  second  visit  to 
the  sunny  Sonth.  Bat  unfortunately  busi- 
ness of  importance  detained  him  in  this 
country  until  the  closing  da^s  of  October. 
The  rest  may  be  told  in  his  own  words, 
quoted  from  one  of  the  last  letters  he  was 
able  to  pen,  which,  though  mainly  conoernod 
with  business  details,  contains  not  a  few 
allusions  prompted  by  the  almost  feminine 
warmth  of  his  affections : — 

"  Luxor  Hotd :  Samuxj  34. 

"  Mt  Dear  — 

"I  am  quite  ashamed  of  not  answering  your 
two  letters,  but  have  been  very  poorly  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  Egypt,  and  not  up  to  writing.  At 
Cairo  the  inundation  was  still  out,  and  we  had 
fogs  every  momin;;  in  the  Engli3h  style.  I  was 
knocked  over  with  all  sorts  of  internal  troubles, 
which  weakened  one  and  prevented  attention  to 
the  main  illness.  Other  people  were  suffering  in 
the  same  way.  I  was  Kindly  nursed  by  Mrs. 
Loftie.  Then  after  six  weeks  I  took  Cook's 
steamer  to  Luxor,  and  had  most  terribly  windy 
weather  all  the  time;  so  that  the  first  thing! 
bad  to  do  on  axriTUg  at  Luxor  was  to  lie  up  with 
bronchitis,  increased  cbaat  trouUe  and  Ion  of 
voice.  This  had  been  getting  a  littie  better,  and 
we  had  been  attacking  the  terer  sueoessfidly, 
when  I  again  relapsed  into  ten  days  of  diarrhoea — 
and  so  I  go  ou  from  one  fVylng-pan  into  another 
fire,  and  then  begin  do  novo  at  a  lower  stage  of 
strength  to  tackle  the  main  enemy.  So  you  see, 
dttsr  boy,  that  it  U  a  dillicult  and  trying  businem : 


and  it  is  quite  ou  the  cards  that  I  le»ve  my  hones 
amidst  the  hundred  gates  of  Thebes. 

"  Now  as  to  .  .  .  ,  for  I  haven't  strength  to 
write  much. 

•  ••••• 

"  Well,  do  your  beat,  old  man,  and  remember 

me  kindly  to  Mrs.  and  little  Polly, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  0.  £.  Appmton." 

Beyond  the  foundation  of  the  Academy, 
he  did  not  leave  behind  him  many  finished 
works.  But  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  he 
has  left  the  example  of  a  life  of  unceasing 
activity,  and  the  memory  of  a  blameless 
character. 

"  Mttlfu  file  bonit  flebUit  occidU, 
UvUifiAUior  gwtat  vtiki." 

J.  S.  c. 


This  imperfect  record  of  a  career  which 
was  so  full  of  promise,  and,  so  far  as  health 
and  strength  allowed,  of  performance,  must 
not  conclude  without  one  word  of  tender 
and  affectionate  tribute  from  those  who  have 
been  long  and  intimately  associated  with  him 
in  the  management  of  this  journal.  They 
are  fully  aware  how  deep  and  abiding  was 
the  inflnence  of  that  strong  and  gentle  spirit 
which  has  just  passed  from  among  them  ; 
and  upon  them  at  least  the  lessons  of  this 
too  brief  life  cannot  be  lost.  They  were 
proud  of  the  friendship  and  esteem  which 
he  bestowed  so  generousW^ ;  they  will  ever 
have  his  memory  in  regard.  It  is  especially 
difficult  for  them  to  realise  that  the  last 
farewell  has  been  spoken,  and  that  they 
will  never  again  have  the  benefit  of  his 
sympathy  andexperience. 


Bell&ich,  TTpper  %gjpt :  Fetrcury  S,  1879. 

Dr,  Appleton  peacefully  breathed  his  last  early 
in  the  morning  of  February  1,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  climate  and  the  custom 
of  the  country  was  interred  the  same  afternoon. 
By  the  ready  kindness  of  the  Coptic  clergy  their 
interesting  and  ancient  church  was  lent  for  the 
occasion.  The  cofHn,  veiled  in  white  and  covered 
with  roses  and  other  summer  flowers,  was  placed 
in  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  ieonostaeis, 
where  the  first  part  of  the  burial  service  was 
read  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Majendie,  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Barnstaple.  At  the  close  of  the  leseoa 
the  body  was  removed  for  burial  in  the  Coptic 
cemetery,  where  a  grave  had  been  dug  near  those 
of  two  other  Englishmen  who  had  died  at  Thehes. 
The  procession  was  headed  by  the  scarlet  banners 
of  the  Coptic  Church  with  their  white  em> 
broidered  crosses ;  and  the  hearers  were  of  ^t 
race,  the  down-trodden  Arab  Fellaheen,  for 
whose  sad  lot  the  deceased  had  ondy  a  few 
days  before  his  death  been  expreising  the 
kindliest  sympathy  and  interest.  The  body 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  an  old  friend, 
Mr.  John  Maitland,  and  by  many  other  English- 
men who  were  sojourning  at  Luxor,  and  were 
anxious  by  their  presence  to  testify  their  respect 
for  the '  talents  aad  character  of  the  deceased. 
Mustafa  Agha,  vice-consul,  was  also  offi- 

cially present  with  his  son,  Achmet  EfTendi,  and 
Moharb  Todrus  EITendi,  son  of  the  Oermao  con- 
sular agent,  and  the  Coptic  clei;gy.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  observe  the  quiet  and  aympathising  de- 
meanoor  of  the  people  as  the  funeral  procession 
passed  through  the  town.  The  Coptic  cemetery 
IS  beautifully  situated  on  a  mound  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  road  from  Luxor  to  Kamak,  and 
commEUida  a  noble  view  of  the  pylons  of  those 
va^t  temples  and  of  the  ioniTlMjerS»vted  monn- 
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tains  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  There, 
far  from  Ma  birthplace  and  his  home,  bat  not 
■without  such  marks  of  respect  and  sympathy  as 
time  and  place  allowed,  were  laid  to  rest  the 
lemaiu  of  Charlee  Appleton. 

QSETIXXB  J.  OheBTEB. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Wi  haTe  reason  to  hope  that  the  essays  of  the 
kte  I^.  Api^ton,  including  some  hitherto 
nDprioted,  may  shortly  be  collected  for  separate 

puolication. 

MES3B8.  C.  Eeoan  Paul  akd  Co.  will  publish 
immediately  the  Lectures  on  French  Poets  which 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock  last  year  at 
the  Royal  Institution. 

Mbssbs.  Sampson  Low  and  Oo.  are  about  to 
issue  an  important  "  international "  work  entitled 
The  Hundred  Qreatett  Men,  being  the  lives  and 
portraits  of  the  one  hundred  greatest  men  of 
history,  divided  into  eight  classes,  each  class  to 
form  a  monthly  quarto  volume.  The  Introduc- 
tions to  the  volumes  to  be  written  by  recognised 
aatboritiea  on  the  diOerent  Bubjects,  the  English 
contributors  beidg  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr. 
f^nde,  and  Prof,  Mu  Miiller;  those  in  Ger- 
many, Pro&.  Helmholtz  and  Onrtins ;  in  France, 
MM.  Taine  and  Reoan;  and,  in  America,  Mr. 
Emerson.  The  portrwts  are  to  be  reproductions 
from  fine  and  rare  steel  engravings, 

Mb.  Edwakd  Dannbeuthbr  is  engaged  upon  a 
teanslation  of  Wagner's  Euays  on  Jfe^nocen, 
supplemented  by  a  version  of  the  chapters  on  the 
Metaphysics  of  Music  from  Schopenhauer's 
philosophical  works.  Mr.  W.  Reeves  will  be  the 
publisher. 

Me.  \V.  R.  S.  Ralston  is  to  tell  stories  to 
children  (of  all  ages),  with  a  framework  of  com- 

rtive  mythology  for  matured  intelligences,  at 
James's  Ilallf  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
March  6,  at  3  p.h.  lie  will  treat  of  mythological 
naes  and  abuses;  myth  survivals  and  oblivions; 
moral  tales ;  travelled  and  confused  moralities ; 
stories  about  animals,  ghosts,  and  demons.  His 
illustrations  will  be  drawn  from  Avar,  Wall- 
achian,  Russiau,  Turkish,  Lithuanian,  and  other 
sources.  The  proGts  will  be  devoted  to  the  Relief 
Fund  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  failure  of  Uie 
Oi^  of  Glasgow  Bank. 

Hebr  RheI9bbroer,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  Munich,  is  engaged  on  a  German  traoa- 
Ution  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellaus's  Af«;norui^  of 
CSkenUnnif  with  additions,  at  tiie  suggestion  of 
Herr  yoa  Bulow,  relating  to  the  wo^  of  the 
Oherubini  Society  at  Florence. 

Wx  are  informed  that  Mr.  Edwin  Ransom  has 
parted  with  the  Bedfordshire  Times  and  Inde- 
pendent, the  Luton  Reporter,  and  the  WeeMy  Re- 
porter, to  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Ransom.  The 
latter  gentleman  is  the  editor  of  the  Leicester 
QuronicU. 

MiBSBH.  C.  BIbgan  Paul  and  Co.  have  in  the 
press,  and  expect  to  publish  in  April,  a  new  vo- 
lume of  poems  by  Au>.  Aubrey  de  Vara,  entitled 
LegtMA  ofth^  Saxon  Saints. 

tSXm  MuBBT  has  in  the  press  an  Insurance 
Dictionary,  by  Mr.  William  Swain  Ohampness. 

Messrs.  Egrbt  and  Endban  have  In  the  press 
a  new  novel  by  M,  H.  Lumsden  (author  of 
ZiUian't  Child),  entitled  Wim,  but  Lo0t :  or,  the 
Mine  i^rung  at  the  Wisardt  Point. 

Mbssrs.  Gbipfixh  and  Fabban  are  preparing 
for  early  publication  a  work  by  Mrs.  E.  O.  Curtis 
on  Needlework,  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
young  teachers  and  of  the  upper  Standards  in 
public  elementary  schools. 

A  T0LU3CB  of  poems  by  the  lion.  E.  Oranstoun 
will  be  published  shortly  by  Mr.  Arthur  II. 
Mozon. 


A  ooBBBSPOvxnira  simests  sii  emendation  in 
the  text  of  Eeats's  £h($mwn,  B.  iv,,  11.  98-99. 
Instead  of— 

" '  I  feel  my  heart  is  cat  in  tw&iD  for  them.* 
And  so  be  groan'd  as  one  by  beauty  slain," 
which  does  not  rhyme,  read — 

" '  I  feel  my  heart  is  ent  ibr  them  in  tvun.' 
And  so  he  groan'd,  as  one  by  beauty  slain." 

Teb  English  friends  of  Walt  Whitman  will 
learn  with  pleasure  that  his  partial  paral;^is  of 
recent  years  does  not  ineresse,  and  that  he  is  able 
to  wander  about  here  and  tiiere,  and  to  write 
notes  concerning  his  wanderings.  The  Fhiladel- 
^ia  Times  of  January  26  contains  three  columns 
from  hia  pen.  This  "New  Jersey  letter,*  giving 
an  account  of  a  trip  from  Camden  to  the  coast,  is 
full  of  the  spirit  of  life  and  enjoyment.  Espe- 
cially interesting  are  its  jottings  made  in  the 
spring  of  1878  in  his  nook  at  Timber  Creek,  where 
he  sat  in  solitude  "catching  the  health  and 
physical  virtue  of  nature  by  close  and  persistent 
contact  with  it  at  tirst-hand." 

A  Gbrhan  translation  of  Dr.  Ingram's  Address 
as  President  of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  British 
Association  has  been  published  at  Jena,  under  the 
title  of  Die  Nothwendige  Reform  der  Voikeicirtk- 
schaftslehre.  The  translator.  Prof.  II.  von  Schcel, 
attaches  much  importance  to  the  Address,  and 
has,  we  think,  done  his  own  part  in  render- 
ing it  into  German  well  and,  save  in  one  par- 
ticular, accurately  and  faithfullv.  He  has  omitted 
the  names  of  Nasse,  Held,  Schmoller,  and  Forti 
from  Dr.  Ingram's  list  of  eminent  German  and 
Italian  economists  connected  with  the  new  move- 
ment on  the  Continent.  In  their  place  Prof,  von 
Scheel  puts  Wagner  and  some  other  names  which 
Dr.  Ingram,  perhaps  designedly,  omitted.  Changes 
of  thia  kind  are  not  within  the  proper  sphere  of  a 
tr»nslator,  and  we  are  sorry  to  observe  them  in 
what  seems  otherwise  an  excellent  version  of  the 
origiuaL 

SeSoe  D.  Francisco  Fernandez  i  Gonzalez 
has  published  a  Spanish  version  of  a  manuscript 
Chronicle  of  the  Frank  Kings,  discovered  by  him. 
This  work  was  written  in  Arabic  by  Gotmaro, 
Bishop  of  Gerona,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the 
Prince  of  Cordova,  who  subsequently  governed 
the  Caliphate  under  the  title  of  Alhacan  II.  The 
discovcoy  of  tbis  Arabic  chronicle  reveals  the 
existence  of  a  learned  Christian  historian  hitherto 
unknown. 

TnE  Archbishop  of  Lithuania,  Macarius,  has 
published  the  ninth  volume  of  bis  History  of  the 
Russian  Church.  Tbis  volume  includes  Uie  his- 
tory of  the  West  Russian  or  lithuanian  diocese 
np  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ^le 
autiior  represents  many  persons  and  events  in  a 
new  light,  correcting  wh>it  he  considers  to  be  the 
mistakes  propagated  by  Jesuit  and  Uniate 
writers,  The  sources  from  which  he  has  cbiedy 
drawn  bis  material  have  been  the  documents  pre- 
served in  the  volumes  of  the  Wilna  archaeological 
collection,  and  the  valuable  MSS.  of  the  Uniate 
Metropolitan  Archives. 

Proufted  by  filial  reverence,  Dr.  Isaie  Luzzatto 
is  puUishiu^  from  time  to  time  the  posthumous 
works  of  his  father,  Prof.  S.  D.  Luzzatto.  He 
does  tbis  in  two  ways— -(1)  in  newspapers  appear- 
ing in  Italy  and  in  Greece  (in  Helvew  and 
Italian),  and  (2)  in  monographs  (lu  Hebrew  and 
French).  Of  the  latter  we  have  before  us  a  very 
interesting  one  in  French,  bearii^  the  titie : 
Index  raisonnS  des  livres  de  oorre^>ondance  de  feu 
Smnud  David  Luzzatto  de  Trieste  pricidi  ^un 
avant-propos  et  tmvi  (Tun  essai  de  peneSes  et 
jugements  tir4s  de  ses  lettres  nUdites  (Padoue,  1878, 
Bvo,  XV.  and  135).  Dr.  Isaie  Luzzatto  requests 
those  who  may  be  in  poesession  of  any  of  his 
father's  letters  to  entrust  them  to  him  temporarily; 
they  will  he  thankfully  received  and  safely  re- 
turned, there  are  several  persons  in  England 
who  corresponded  with  the  great  Semitic  scholar, 


this  notice  may  influence  them  to  oaamX^  «ith 
this  natural  request  of  the  son.  His  sunu  \^ 
Dr,  laue  Luzzatto,  Padua,  Italy,  | 

Ih  honour  of  Darwin's  seventieth  Inrthdsy,  the: 
German  periodical  JTosmes  issued  a  speusl  numtier 
devoted  entirely  to  artacles  coneeming  Darwin  ud 
Darwinism,  besides  a  poem  entitled  "Faou'tj 
Shadow  to  Charles  Darwin,"  and  a  Hognphial 
sketch  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  gnmdatther 
of  the  naturalist. 

Tee  Hungarian  Petofi  Society  intends  to  pub- ! 
lish  a  review  under  the  title  of  Kotgoru  ("  Ibe ' 
Garland  ").   Among  those  who  will  take  part  ii 
the  management  are  A.  Vamb€ry,  Juku,  EartbnT, 
and  Dr.  Hugo  von  Meltzl.    The  first  number  i 
contain   a  photographic  portnut  of  the  frreit 
Magyar  poel^  and  a  facsimile  of  bis  handwritug, 

Db.  Htreo  TOir  Meltzl,  Professor  of  Literatim 
at  the  University  of  Kolosv&r,  in  Traneylnmi, 
has  made  a  collection  of  Transylvanian  f^pij- 
Bongs,  which  he  has  issued  tc^ther  with  a  Qentun 
translation,  The  songs  have  been  collected 
himself  with  no  small  difficulty,  and  are  of  the 
more  value  since  Hungary  may  be  regarded  u  the 
classical  ground  of  Romany  literature,  though  its 
resources  have  been  hitherto  muck  overlookel 
Mr.  George  Borrow,  when  travelling  in  Transyl  mil 
in  1844,  found  it  impossible  to  extract  from  tte 
gipsies  one  single  song,  though  their  nomber  ii 
legion,  so  shy  are  these  Hungarian  tribes. 

The  forthcoming  number  of  the  Unirmit!/ 
Magazine  will  contain  a  photographic  porfnit 
and  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Robert  Browimig. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  Febmair  bu  tb» 
end  of  Wilhelmine  von  Ilillem's  pin^ul  stoiy 
"  Und  sie  kommt  doch ! "     The  scene  ii  lud  in  & 
T^roleae  monastery  in  the  thirteenth  century,  anl 
amid  the  wild  and  stormy  passions  of  rujrged 
elemental  natures  the  author  traces  with  mixal 
severity  and  pathos  the  revenge  which  nitun 
takes  on  the  endeavour  of  asceticism  to  hsiusb  ber. 
Dr.  Gierske  writes  an  interesting  if  notnefoand 
artidsj  "  Ueber  Jugend  und  Altem  desBecbti" 
in  which  he  traces  the  deyelopment  (tf  kw  in 
connexion  with  the  deTelo|ni«nt  of  DStonlG&, 
and  shows  how  the  idea  of  justice  graduBllTi»» 
above  customs,  symbols,  aad  formuities.  Lnirr 
the  head  of  "  Miinehener  Mlderbogeu,"  Herr 
Dii^lestadt  gives  a  humorous  account  of  lbs 
labours  of  a  new  director  to  improve  the  Musi^ 
Hof-Theater  in  1860 ;  the  aketeh  will  be  mim 
to  those  who  wish  for  an  example  of  the  cluw 
connexion  in  Germany  between  the  social  ui 
even  political  lite  of  some  small  capital  and  the 
management  of  the  Court  Theatre.   Prof.  Coh% 
in  a  graceful  article  on  "Gardens,"  trsoea  the 
artistic  treatment  of  gardens  at  different  periiw 
of  history  in  relation  to  the  prevailing  taite  ww 
ideas  of  life.   The  anonymous  vmter  of  the  pspw 
on  the  Crimean  War  illustrates  the  diplonutr 
relations  between  England  and  Prussia,  snd  pu^ 
lishes  a  remarkable  personal  appeal  of  the  Kii^" 
Prussia  to  Queen  Victoria,  dated  August 
testiog  Prussia's  good-wul  to  England,  bat 
fending  its  policy  of  neutraKtjr.   In  an  artide^i 
"Socialism  in  the  East,"  Prof.  Noldeke  uses  the 
historical  argument  that  there  is  nothiig 
under  the  sun,  to  comfort  his  eountiymai  ram 
thur  present  pcditical  difficulties. 

The  Eioitta  Ewcpea  of  February  1  publshM 
the  first  part  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  1^«"- 
Rondeni  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Farm*  on 
"  English  Art  at  tiie  Paris  Exhibition,"  of  whiM 
he  speaks  in  highly  appreciative  terms ;  it  woulO, 
in  fact,  be  impossible  to  find  a  foreigner  who  nKf* 
frankly  endeavoured  to  discover  the  goodqusjiw 
in  the  English  character  than  does  Signor  RoniWj- 
We  have  a  better  opinion  of  ourselves  rfw* 
ing  his  pages.  Of  English  art  he  says:-  i-*}^ 
the  Italian  art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tng'^" 
art  is  fuQ  of  sentiment  and  eminently  ^Pp^^' 
it  seems  to  belong  to  a  people  ingenuMs, ' 
austere,  and  kindJy;,to  an  age  without  JnW«- 
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primitiTe,  idyllie."  While  Qennao  art  seemB  to 
tome  eDtire^  from  the  head,  English  art  comeB 
from  the  heart  Its  chief  characteristics  are 
nthfolness,  sincerity,  modeetT,  and  espedally 
tHtimaey.  On  these  grounds  lie  recommends  it 
ta  deaerring  stadj  among  Italian  students  of  art. 
Ur-  Raskin  has  peraistentlj  told  ns  that  we  poa- 
tem  oooe  of  the  qnalitiee  which  Su^or  Bdndani 
Suds  in  oar  art  and  in  our  lifia.  In  the  prosont 
stBte  of  ui  eritidsm  who  is  to  be  iMliered  P 

Retxzxa,  is  concluding  his  article  on  "  The 
ExiLancipation  of  Woman,"  in  the  Jtevista  Con- 
temponmea  of  January  30,  discusses  the  different 
nppraciation  hy  society  of  certain  moral  acts  in 
uke  ease  of  men  and  women,  and  sums  up  against 
the  adrocatea  of  "  Emancipation."   K  del  Perojo, 
iaUs"  Letters  from  China,"  treats  of  the  Euro- 
pean cmeeaaionB  there,  especially  of  Shanghai, 
and  the  eansee  of  its  decadence.   He  also  gives  a 
Kweiriiat  detailed  aeeoont  of  the  great  rdigious 
md  sdentiBc  establishment  of  the  Jesoita  at 
£-fca-wei.    Among  the  translated  articlea  ia  Max 
JCoUer's  Hibbert  Lecture  on  Fetichism. 

Teb  December  and  January  numbers  of  the 
UbrmyJovmd  haTe  reached  ns  together,  and  the 
lamuUimio  be  eongiatnlated  on  having  at  length 
oTHtaken  its  arrears.  In  the  Decemter  number 
Mr.  E.  a  Holden,  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Obaemtory,  proposes  the  plan  of  a  subject-index 
to  Ute  astronomical  publications  of  obserratories. 
Ia  the  January  namher  Mr.  Schwartz  explains  at 
■ome  length  an  elaborate  "  Mnemonic  Sdieme  of 
Gmificatioii,"  based  upon  an  alphabetical  ar- 
nnfuaavaX  of  classes  and  sub-classes.  The  place 
of  honoar  is  given  to  this  singular  proposal, 
which  only  shows  how  much  perverted  ingenuity 
an  do  to  violate  every  principle  of  logic  and 
commoD-eenee.  It  is  simply  alphabetism  run 
wild.  Can  it  be  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  begin 
the  new  year  well  by  overtaking  their  arrears,  the 
editoR  Beat  this  paper  to  the  printers  without 
loiUiig  it?  Dr.  AUibone  has  a  not  very  effective 

deCanee  of  Ins  "  forty  iadezee  "  against  Mr.  B,  B. 

Wheatley's  wsltaimed  attack  in  the  Oonfereoce 
vofanssb  We  aotiee  that  the  edibna  speak  very 
idjiefiillj as  to  the  prospects  of  the  "comingin- 
tematiaBaJ  eonfuence  in  Boston." 

Tss  first  nnmber  of  a  new  journal,  The 
Egyptian  yews-Letter,  appears  to-da^.  This 
paper  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  original  news 
finn  E^ypt  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian 
people. 

A  ITEW  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Parker  Gill- 
more'a  "Ride  through  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  &c" 
(pahlished  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter  and  Galpin 
oader  the  title  of  The  Great  Thii  st  Land)^  has 
jost  appeared. 

The  first  edition,  consisting  of  1,260  copies,  of 
Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame's  book.  Mi/  Command 
Of  South  Africa,  1874-1878,  was  sold  out  before 
the  bof>k  was  published.  A  second  edition  is  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  ready  at  the  beginning  of 
next  week. 

A  casSEVOHDEn  writea: —  . 
"  3Ie.  BalstoBf  in  his  iDteresting  artide  on  *  Indian 
Ham  life*  in  the  last  number  of  the  Acadiht,  has 
coiDted  out  sons  enriona  nsemblaoces  between  the 
Bawiaa  and  Hindu  homesteads.  '  It  is  true,'  he 
■7*,  'that  the  ttrem  or  n^ter  chamber  for  the  women 
-Tea  now  only  in  Bosstao  song,  while  its  Indian  eoun- 
topart  still  •xiats  and  it  as  secluded  as  ever.  But 
tfaa  Bvasiaa  paaaaot's  "  Ioon-o«mer,"  in  which 
the  holj  pietuMs  stand,  eorresponds  closely  with 
the  Binda  rustic's  "  Qods'  Boom."  Ko  "  anger 
room,"  however,  has  been  retained  in  Slav  dwelliogs 
tor  Uie  benefit  of  inmates  a£Eected  by  a  fit  of  the 
salks.'  It  may  be  donbtfol  whether  the  suitors 
ia  the  Oi%m^wonld  have  considered  the  ^p^or, 
into  which  Peaelope  withdrew  from  their  importu- 
•Hias.  as  a  eonatvrpart  of  the  lodian  teram  rather 
than  of  the  svlk-room.  Bat  it  can  hardly  admit  of 
s  denbt— caw  H?— that  the  Kench  boudoir  is  a  true 
nnivsl  of  the  <aigtiial  Atjaa  poatimg  room." 


Aesop's  Fables,  which  were  published  not  loiur 
ago  in  a  Sanskrit  translation,  nave  been  so  weU 
received  by  those  who  slill  read  Sanskrit  in  India 
that  a  second  and  mora  complete  edition  has  had  to 
be  prepared,  which  has  just  appeared  in  two  small 
volumes.  The  translator  is  Narayan  Balkriahna 
Qodbole,  B.A,  First  AasietanfrJIaaterat  the  High 
School,  Ahmednagar. 


OBJTUABr. 

HE.  R.  J.  EDre. 

Ix  is  with  fedings  of  poignant  rwret  that  we 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  John  Sing,  at 
the  Limes,  Orediton,  on  the  10th  in  el  By  this 
sad  event  we  are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  an 
antiquary  of  deep  leaminj^  in  the  history  of  our 
ancient  rdigious  foundations,  national  folk-lore, 
and  historical  traditions,  whose  contributions  on 
his  favourite  subjects  have  often  enriched  these 
columns.  He  has  left  behind  him  no  equal  in  the 
knowledge  of  English  scenery  and  of  English 
legendary  history  or  in  the  art  of  imparting  to 
otnets  the  fruits  of  his  profound  research.  Mr. 
R.  J.  King  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Richard 
King,  of  Bigadon,  a  pleasant  country-house 
situate  near  the  ruins  of  tne  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Buckfastleigh,  and  just  outside  that  vale  of  Dean- 
Bum  where  Herrick  found  an  uncongenial  abode 
among  the  Devonshire  peasantry.  Plymouth 
was,  we  believe,  the  birth-place  of  Mr.  King, 
and  he  was  not  unmindfiu  of  its  connexion 
with  Drake,  HawUns,  and  other  pioneers  of 
discovery  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizaoeth.  But 
his  fancy  found  greater  delight  in  exploring 
the  course  of  the  Dart  and  those  impressive 
solitudes  of  Dartmoor  which  he  came  to  know 
so  well ;  to  these  scenes  his  heart  ever  turned 
with  irresistible  longing.  He  matriculated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  in 
January  1841,  but  without  gaining  either  scholar- 
ship or  fellowship.  The  undei^duates  of  Exeter 
having  formed  themselves  into  an  Essay  Society, 
Mr.  King  commenced  his  literary  career  by  print- 
ing for  private  distribntion  thirty-Uiree  copies 
of  two  essays  which  he  zeaa  before  its 
members;  he  prefixed  to  it  an  entiiusiastic 
dedication  to  Mr.  Powles,  the  schoolfellow  and 
friend  of  Oharlee  Kineal^.  The  subjects  of  tlwse 
essays  were  "The  Supernatural  Beings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  "  and  "  The  Origin  of  the  Romance 
Literature  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Cen- 
turies," and  in  the  choice  of  these  subjects  he 
dbplayed  thus  early  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind. 
To  the  volume  of  Oxford  Essays  for  1856  Mr. 
King  contributed  a  paper  on  Carlovingian  Ro- 
mance." His  first  separate  work  consisted  of 
Selections  from  the  Early  Ballad  Poetry  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  (1842).  A  religious  novel  of 
his  composition,  entitled  Annchar :  a  Story  of  the 
North,  was  printed  at  Plymouth  in  1850 :  it  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  wanderings  in  Sweden 
of  St.  Anachar,  the  Apostie  of  the  North,  when 
engaged  on  his  mission  of  converting  the  hardy 
Norsemen  to  Ohristiani^.  This  waa  the  least 
popular  of  all  Mr.  King^  writings,  and  it  mast 
be  confessed  that  the  characters  were  vranting 
in  vitality.  About  this  time  he  contemplated 
writing  a  History  of  Devonshire,  connecting  its 
local  remains  and  traditions  with  the  genend  his- 
tory of  the  couutry.  Devonshire  proved,  however, 
"far  too  wide  a  field  of  operations,"  and  the 
scheme  was  soon  abandoned,  but  not  before  he  had 
written  the  first  two  chaptere  of  the  work.  They 
were  given  to  the  world  in  1866,  under  the  title  of 
The  Poreet  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders,  and 
caused  all  lovers  of  the  West  country  to  regret 
that  Mr.  King  could  not  accomplish  his  design  of 
writing  a  history  of  his  native  coimty.  Everyone 
interested  m  our  cathedrals  most  have  read  the 
six  vdnmes  of  Handbooks  to  the  CathedraU  of 
England  whidi  Mr.  Murray  puUiahed  during  the 
years  1861-09,  and  been  gratified  at  the  fuUness 
and  accurate  with  which  Mr.  King  described  thdr 


architectural  beauties  and  illustrated  their  history. 
The  parts  relating  to  Gloucester,  Hereford,and  Wor- 
cestOT,  were  published  in  a  separate  volume  under 
the  title  of  the  TArse  Choirs,  and  the  success  of 
the  whole  undertaking  indticed  him  to  prepare  & 
sinuUr  volume  on  iho  Cathedrals  if  Wales  (1873). 
Many  of  the  same  enterprising  publisher  i  red- 
eovwed  handbooks  to  the  Bkigum  conntaes  were ' 
comjaled  by  tSi,  King;  but,  as  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  these  useful  pubUcations  are  not  g^ven 
on  the  title-pages,  only  a  few  readers  became- 
aware  of  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  their  information  and  pleasure. 
The  Handbooks  to  Kent  and  Sussex;  Siurey  and 
Hampshire;  Yorkshire;  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridge and  Essex,  were  written  by  him ;  that  for 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Murray'^ 
ventures  on  this  untrodden  ground,  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  T.  C.  Paris,  a  son  of  the  well-known  physi- 
cian ;  but  the  fifth  and  later  editions  rec^ved  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  King's  snperviuon.  For  many  year» 
he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Quartmgaai, 
Saturday  Bsviews  and  to  JVoMr't  Mmomu,  A 
selection  from  his  articles,  bearing  the  title  of 
Sketehet  and  Studies,  appeared  in  1874;  it  com- 
prised ft  series  of  sketches  relating  to  Belgium, 
artides  on  Henick  and  Devonshire,  full  of  love 
for  his  own  county;  two  delightful  essays  on 
travelling  in  England,  and  ite  great  shrines,  a& 
well  as  a  couple  of  learned  studies  on  saored  trees 
and  fiowers,  and  dogs,  of  folk-lore^  history,  and 
romance.  Few  volumes  of  essays  ever  deserved 
or  obtained  so  great  a  measure  of  popularity. 
This  reprint  was  far  from  exhausting  the  esa^s  of 
Mr.  King  which  are  worthy  of  bdng  rescued 
from  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  our  periodical 
literature,  and  a  second  volume  of  selections  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  antiquary 
whose  name  will  long  find  a  place  on  the  roll  of 
our  country's  writers.  W.  P.  Coueihei. 


JOHN  SHERRBN  BEEWEB. 

Historical  learning  has  sustained  a  very  heavy 
loss  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Sherren  Brewer, 
for  many  veara  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
King's  College,  London.  To  the  general  reader, 
indeed,  his  name  was  comparativdy  little  known, 
most  of  his  labours  being  stowed  away  in  volume* 
of  restricted  einnilation  intended  specially  for  the 
use  of  those  who  make  history  a  seriooa  study. 
Yet  it  was  only  owin?  to  'the  nature  of  the 
channels  through  which  ne  made  known  the  re- 
sults of  bis  researches  that  they  were  not  more 
widely  appreciated ;  for  there  never  was  a  vrriter 
of  such  profound  and  extensive  learning  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  convey  his  thoughts  in  lan- 
guage adapted  to  the  moat  ordinary  comprehension.. 
How  totally  unlike  he  was  to  an  antiquarian  Dryas- 
dust the  most  ignorantreader  may  easily  realise,  even 
by  a  cursory  perusal  of  any  one  of  the  highly  in- 
teresting prefaces  either  of  the  Chronicles  or  of 
the  Calenaara  edited  by  him  for  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  Assuredly  no  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence will  find  anything  in  these  to  tax  his 
patience,  unless  it  be  the  cumbersome  bulk  of  tiie' 
volumes  in  which  they  appear.  For,  vsat  as  were 
the  stores  of  Mr.  Brewer's  knowledge^  and 
minute  and  accurate  as  his  investigations  uways 
were,  the  extent  of  his  learning  is  almost  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  lively  tone,  the  occauonal 
merry  humour,  and  the  deep  human  sympathy 
with  which  he  turns  it  to  account.  As  a  speci- 
men of  altogether  extraordinary  researeh  aud  very 
special  knowledge  instinct  with  human  feeling, 
perhaps  there  never  was  anything  written  Uke  his 
Reface  to  the  Monumenta  Franciscana,  giving  an 
account  of  the  self-denying  labours  of  St.  Francis 
and  his  earliest  followers.  It  is  simply  impoasible- 
to  read  the  tale  unmoved.  Yet  it  is  all  pure 
history,  carefully  quarried  out  of  crabbed  MSS. 
and  heavy  Latin  tomes. 

Mr.  Brewer  was  a  son  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr. 
Brewer,  of  Norwich,  and  was  horn  in  that  <nty  in 
the  year  1810.   He  rem^ed  his  univ^Kty  ednca^ 
tion  at  Queen's  0oUeM/*Qx(Qr4/>WT^Ae  took 
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the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1833,  \rith  first-class 
faoDoors  in  OlaseicB.  In  1836  he  edited  for  the 
Univemty  of  Oxford  the  Nicomachean  £thic8  of 
Aristotle,  with  English  notes.  About  the  same 
teriod  he  was  empioyed  by  the  late  Mr.  Purton 
Cooper  in  making  catalogues  of  the  M3S.  ia  the 
Oxford  librariee  for  the  late  Hecord  OommissioD. 
Soon  afterwards  he  came  up  to  London,  aad  was 
Appointed  in  1841  Professor  of  English  Literature 
At  iCing's  ColI«re.  This  appointment  he  retained 
-till  wiutin  the  hat  two  years.  At  a  later  period 
lie  was  appointed  bj  Lord  Romilly  preacher  at  the 
Rolls.  His  attention  had  been  turned  to  historical 
literature  from  ATexy  early  period  in  his  career,  and 
one  of  his  earliest  pablicatioDS  was  Bishop  Good- 
man's contemporary  account  of  the  Oourt  of  King 
Jamee  I.  In  1846  he  brought  out  an  edition  <^ 
Fuller's  Church  Hiatory  for  the  Unireirrity  of 
■Oxford.    He  also  edited  the  celebrated  treatise 

Of  the  Church,"  written  by  Dr.  Field,  Dean 
■of  Qlouceater,  in  the  r^gn  of  James  I. 

From  the  days  of  his  connexion  with  Mr. 
Cooper  and  the  old  Kecord  Commisaion  he  con- 
tinned  to  take  the  meet  lively  interest  in  our 
public  muniments,  and  when  the  late  Sir  John 
•(afterwards  Lord)  Romilly,  iustituted  the  now  well- 
known  series  of  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Mr. 
Brewer  was  immediately  engiwed  to  catalogue 
the  documents  of  the  reign  of  Iwnry  VIII.  From 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  task  it  was  absolutely 
necesaaiy  that  this  Calendar  should  be  framed  on 
A  more  comprehensiTe  principle  than  any  of  the 
«then.  The  materials  had  to  be  collected  out  of 
many  repodtories,  and  redeemed  from  a  disorder 
that  would  oertainiT  hAVB  appalled  any  labourer 
not  poBsened  of  the  most  unwearied  industry, 
comMnedwith  the  most  clear-ughted  Judgment 
and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  history.  To  many, 
indeed,  the  task  seemed  wellnigh  hopeless;  yet 
l^e  work  has  been  actually  achieved  and  the  re- 
sult published  for  more  than  half  of  that  important 
reign. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  barely  mention 
his  two  theological  treatises  in  defence  of  the 
Athanaeian  Creed— a  work  in  which,  as  might  be 
«zpected,  he  did  not  meet  with  universal  syoipathj 
among  his  literary  friends.  But  one  thing  will  be 
cordially  admitted,  even  by  thoee  who  differed 
from  him  most — that  whether  the  Creed  itself  be 
liberal  or  otherwise,  its  stoutest  champion  in 
these  days  was  liberal  to  the  core.  No  man  was 
AVer  so  really  tolerant,  so  nnirersally  sym- 
pathetic. The  broad  human  feeling  wbieh  is 
«o  remarlnblB  in  his  hiatcmcal  writings  was  even 
more  conspiciiouB  in  his  duly  work.  As  a 
teacher,  es  a  lecturer  at  the  Working  Men's  Col- 
1^ — where  he  came  to  the  aid  of  his  friend, 
Yroi.  Maurice — as  a  workhouse  visitor,  he  was 
Always  the  same  man— kind,  affable,  indulgent, 
«ncouraging  the  timid,  and  infusing  fresh  spirit 
into  the  strong.  His  cheerfulness,  nis  assiduity, 
and  his  sustamed  capacity  of  labour  almost  sui^ 
pass  description.  No  one  ever  came  in  contact 
with  him  without  feeling  impressed  alike  with  his 
marvelloua  powers  and  his  very  unoateotatioua  use 
of  them.  On  his  preferment  to  the  benefice  of 
Toppesfield,  in  Essex,  in  1877,  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship at  King's  College,  and  a  number  of  his 
fiiends  combined  to  give  him  a  testimonial  on  his 
retirementjwhich  was  only  presented  in  Novem- 
ber  last.  The  abrupt  eonouuion  of  hia  career  was 
not  then  supposed  to  be  so  near  at  hand ;  and  it 
has  come  upon  aU  Us  numerous  frienda  aa  a  most 
painful  shock.  Jakes  Gairdnbb. 


U.  SIXVESTRG  SB  SACT. 


Fbenoh  literature  generally,  and  the  French 
Academy  in  particular,  have  just  sustained  a  loss 
which  will  not  cause  much  emotion  in  the  public 
At  large,  with  its  present  want  of  interest  in 
literary  matters,  but  which  will  be  keenly  felt  by 
all  those  with  whom  style,  taste,  subtle  and  deli- 
cate ideas,  are  an  enjoyment  and  a  need.  M.  de 
Sacy,  though  he  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  scholar, 


the  creator  of  Oriental  studies  in  France,  was  a 
pure  litiirateur,  and  even  felt  a  contempt  for 
works  of  scholarship  and  criticism,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  the  most  solid  title  to  fame  of  the 
present  century.  Thia  exclusive  passion  for  liter- 
ature was  applied  even  in  the  field  of  literature 
itself  to  an  extremely  limited  number  of  works. 
Beyond  the  age  of  Augustus  and  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  Knew  nothing  and  wished  to  know 
nothing.  He  did  not  read ;  he  re-read.  But  he 
had  at  all  events  wisely  selected  the  narrow 
circle  of  minds  with  whu;h  he  was  conversant ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  constant  familiarity 
with  thinkers  and  writfflw  such  as  Pascal, 
Bosauet,  Cicero,  without  oneself  becoming  both 
writer  and  thinker.  His  thoughts  certainly  were 
neither  profound  nor  original,  since  they  were  of 
set  purpose  resbieted  to  points  of  view  which  are 
now  superannuated;  but  in  the  sodety  of  the 
great  preachers  and  the  moralists  of  Port  Royal,  M. 
de  Sacy  had  learnt  to  sound  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart,  and  had  gained  a  psychological  pene- 
tration which  ensures  a  durable  value  to  the  rare 
and  exquisite  productions  which  we  owe  to  his  pen. 
His  works  consist  only  of  a  few  Prefaces  (to  the 
Jntt-oduction  to  the  Devout  Life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  the  Leitres  Sjnriiuelles  of  FiSnelon,  Mdme,  de 
S^vign^'s  Letters,  &c.),  and  a  number  of  articles 
collected  under  tiie  name  of  Variitii  littiraires, 
morales  et  hiatoriques.  He  wrote  a  great  quantity, 
however,  having  been  from  1830  to  1848  one 
of  the  chief  political  contributors  to  the 
Journal  da  DibaU.  He  was,  with  M.  Saint- 
Mare  Girardin,  the  incarnation  of  thia  paper, 
which  was  so  brilliant  a  representative  of  the 
narrewest  tendencies  of  the  Government  of 
July,  and  was  likewise  the  repreaentettive  of  a 
narrow  and  superannuated  literary  taste,  but 
which  maintained  traditions  of  dignity,  grace, 
and  elevation  of  thought  in  French  literature, 
and  thus  became  the  seed-plot  of  the  French 
Academy.  These  literary  merits,  which  have  caused 
all  the  political  fiuctuations  of  the  Journal  des 
D6bats  to  be  overlooked,  have  caused  certain  weak- 
nesses to  be  also  overlooked  in  M.  de  Sacy  which 
would  have  been  severely  judged  in  a  man  better 
acquainted  with  the  things  and  ideas  of  his  time. 
He  was  able  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  to 
pronounce  a  eulogy  on  Napoleon  III.'a  Life  of 
Caesar,  to  become  an  intimate  friend  oi  the 
Empress,  without  finding  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  det  D4balt  closed  to  him,  And  vrithout 
any  honourable  man  refusing  his  esteem  to  this 
inoffensive  man  of  letters,  whose  Catholicism  was 
tempered  by  the  memories  of  a  Voltairean  educa- 
tion, by  hia  fervent  attachment  to  the  illustrious 
heretics  of  Port  Royal,  and  by  hie  sincere  devo- 
tion to  antiquity.  O.  Monod. 


VOTBB  OV  TBATXL, 


A  ISTTBR  of  M.  Gaillard  de  Feny,  the  French 
consul  at  Zan^bar,  conveys  some  information  on 
the  pn^ress  of  Fast  African  exploration.  M. 
Debaize  on  October  2  arrived  at  M'buyunu,  within 
a  few  days'  joumOT  of  Tabora,  the  capital  of 
Unyamwezi.  His  health  was  excellent,  and  he 
had  not  lost  a  man  or  a  load  since  he  left  the 
coast.  He  proposes  to  stay  only  a  few  days  at 
Tabora.  The  Algerian  missionaries  have  gone 
beyond  that  place.  One  of  them  has  died  ;  another 
was  killed  by  a  lion.  Lieutenant  Oambier,  of  the 
Belgian  Expedition,  was  on  the  road  from  Tabora 
to  Maene,  when  last  heard  of.  His  colleagues, 
M.  Dutrieux  and  Lieut.  Wautier,  were  still 
at  Mrumi,  in  Ugogo,  on  October  28. 

Messrs.  W.  ahd  A.  K.  Johnston's  War  Mtvp 
of  Zulu  Land  (scale  10  miles  to  an  inch)  is  roughly 
drawn  and  without  hills ;  but  will,  nevertheleea, 
prove  of  service  in  following  the  operations  of  our 
troops.  A  smaller  map  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
adjoining  regions  is  placed  in  the  margin. 

The  Geogrc^Mache  Blatter  published  by  the 
Bremen  GeograpUeal  Society  will  in  future  Ap- 


pear only  at  irregular  intervals,  instead  of  quarteily, 
as  hitherto.  The  number  just  iasoed  cootains 
articles  on  the  Liineburg  Heath,  on  the  Germau 
Colony  on  the  Pozuzo  in  Peru,  on  Lieut  Sande- 
berg's  Aretic  Fishing  Company,  and  on  Jaa 
Mayen. 

The  February  namber  of  the  Al^^  Jntnui 
contains  accounts  of  an  ascent  of  the  ttrnt 
(13,081  ft.)  by  Mr.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge,  and  of 
mounttun  excursions  in  Greece,  by  Mr.  F.  F. 
Tuckett ;  an  article  ou  the  Maritime  Aim,  by  Mr, 
Douglas  W.  Freshfield,  the  editor ;  a  Keport  on 
the  Congress  of  Alpine  Clubs,  held  at  Paris  ia 
September  last  -,  and  a  budget  of  miscellaneoua 
information.  The  Grand  Pic  of  the  Meije,  in  the 
Dauphin^,  baa  been  attempted  many  timea,  but 
M.  E.  B.  de  Oastelnau  was  the  first  to  reach  its 
summit,  in  August  1877.  It  has  since  been 
ascended  by  Mr.  Ooolidge  and  MJL  P. 
Guillemin  and  A.  S.  de  Quatnfiues.  We 
regret  to  learn  thai  the  French  Staff  map 
abounds  in  suious  errors,  Mr.  Tuckett  carefuHj 
determined,  by  means  of  a  boiling-point  Humo- 
meter,  the  heights  of  the  mountains  scaled  bybim. 
Hia  results  differ  to  some  extent  from  those  ob- 
tained by  the  French  en^neers.  They  are  u 
follows:— Mount  Delphi,  in  Euboea,  6,773ft. 
(5,845  ft.  by  aneroid,  6,726  on  French  Staff  map); 
Mount  Lykeri,  the  highest  point  of  FamaasiH, 
8,259  ft.  (French  map,  8,068  ft)  }  Mount  Ziru, 
in  the  Peloponnese,  8,026  ft.  (French  m^, 
7,789  ft.).  The  Alpine  Clubs  are  doiia  eiceUemt 
work,  no  doubt,  but  we  should  like  to  see 
Cambrian,  Grampian,  and  other  Clubs  at  votk, 
exploring  our  own  hills,  which  yield  to  the  Aim 
in  grandeur,  but,  nevertheless,  abound  in  muck 
that  is  interesting,  and  afford  Ample  Bcopa  to 
pedestrians. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  African  Section  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Dr.  Mann  read  a  paper  liv 
Mr.  H.  B.  Ootterill  "  On  the  Opening  out  of  the 
Districts  to  the  North  of  Lake  Nyasaa,"  in  the 
course  of  which  he  remarked  that  this  regioQ, 
whidi  on  the  north-east  is  walled  in  by  the  giett 
Konde  mountains — believed  to  be  more  than 
12,000  feet  high— ia  among  the  most  beautifuhnd 
fertile  tracts  in  Africa.  Oapt.  Elton  offinned 
that  only  among  the  Himalayas  had  he  met  with 
scenery  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  the  Ewde 
country.  Mr.  Ootterill  gave  many  intereBtifl^ 
particulars  rrapecting  the  Konde  mountain  Mff. 
which  he  says  is  the  water-parting  of  m 
Nyasaa  and  Rufiji  systems,  the  foreata  theie- 
on,  the  flora  of  the  plateaux,  &c. ;  but  still 
his  party  did  not  spend  much  time_  in  n- 
amining  them,  and  he  is  consequently  alent  u 
to  the  practicability  of  opening  out  a  direct  tom 
from  the  north  end  of  the  hike  to  the  coast.  We 
are  therefore  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Keith  3m- 
ston  is  specially  instructed  to  examine  tins  nnge 
of  mounttuns  thoroughly,  to  ascertun  their  elen- 
tion  and  extent,  and  AMve  all  the  nature  of  the 
passes  threugh  them. 

M.  DE  KoppENFELa  has  recently  been  eTplwif 
the  country  inland  from  Gerisco  Bay,  in  ^V* 
Africa,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  French  col»» 
of  the  Gaboon.  He  ascended  the  rivers 
Noya,  Balinji,  and  Tambani,  aa  far  as  the 
falls.  In  the  mountaina  in  the  interior  hems 
with  tribes  Almost  if  not  quite  unknown  to  Eutd- 
peans.  He  found  the  people  exceedmgly  p«fi 
and  so  resourceless  that  they  an  unable  to  cuiu- 
vate  plantations  or  gardens,  as  they  have  no  means 
of  protecting  them  from  damage  by  elephanta  m 
gorillas. 

In  the  AoaOTMT  of  September  14-  l^'J 
aUusion  was  made  to  Admiral  Corbett  a  Report 
on  the  African  slave-trade,  from  which  we 
gathered  that,  in  consequence  of  the  success  m 
our  cruisers  in  putting  down  the  traffic,  be  m 
been  able  to  withdraw  five  of  them.  It 
therefore,  with  much  regret  that  we  find  id  u 
Bombay  Gazette  confirmation  of  rumoara  wmw 
have  reached  this  otfuMnr.  tbjttiis  sUvfrtraae « 
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mil  1»ciiig  st0«lthil7  carried  on  in  tha  R«d  Sea, 
uil  that  ilftTea  are  oecaaionaUj  thought  down 
S&t,  in  Abyarinia,  to  the  coast  between 
Znla  (or  ZajU)  and  Tajurrah,  whence  they  are 
laken  acroaa,  as  opportunity  ofieis,  to  the  minor 
ports  in  Arabia,  and  then  conveyed  into  the 
interior.  A  nmilar  eondititm  of  ftffam,  we  beliere, 
exists  on  the  eout  sou^  of  Cape  Gnaraafiii. 


A  BimeABUlT  (tITABIEBLT. 

We  hare  before  us  the  first  seven  qoarterly 
nam  lie  re    of  IMeraritche  Berichte  out  Ungam. 
TUe  periodical  is  published  at  Budapest  in  the 
^Vr^no&n  language  under  the  direcdon  and  at  the 
«xp«»e  of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  which  has 
mrcsted  the  care  of  editing  it  to  the  well-known 
*,ii!il:^t)giBt,  M.  Paul  IIuDfalvT.   The  first  number 
eaoi  with  an  Introduction  short  and  to  the  point. 
Tut  position  of  the  Hungarian  language  ana  lite- 
3t\m  in  Hungarj  and  their  relations  to  the  Latin 
kum^  and  Hteratuzo  in  that  countxr  are  briefly 
sketched  oat.   As  was  the  case  with  the  other 
CJontraa  of  lAtin  Obristendom,  the  emandpation 
(^Hnnmiy  from  Latiuism  had  two  stages,  the 
Tmsaealar  being  in  the  first  stage  used  for  literary 
pBipoaes  and  only  later  for  scientific.   In  each 
sti»e  of  thia  emandpation  Hungary  la^^  behind 
iu  western  neighbours,  the  prolonged  reign  of 
Liun  being  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  as  well 
u  oae  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  baek- 
•mvAotsB  of  that  country  in  intellectual  civilisation. 
n»  Hungarians  were  outstripped  by  those  nations 
taioDfr  whom  the  use  of  the  vernacular  had  ren- 
dered the  taste  for  knowledge  more  generally 
diffused.     This  truth  was  perceived  as  early  as 
IC-i^l  by  Apatziu^  who  in  that  year  brought  out 
Uie  first  Hungarian  Eneydopaedia  at  Utrecht  As 
Ions  aa  all  the  acientifie  men  of  Europe  wrote  in 
La^  then  was  a  complete  redpiocity  of  thought 
brt»«n  Hungary  and  the  West.   With  the 
(CMienl  naa  of  the  vernaculars  thia  reciprocity 
cane  to  an  end.   What  is  published  in  English, 
F»nch,  or  Gennan  may  ^rkape  be  read  by  the 
HuD^'arians;  what  is  published  in  Huugarisn  will 
eerim'n/y  not  be  read  in  England,  France,  ox 
CerauDv,    Nor  is  this  anything  new  in  the  hia- 
torr  of  the  world,  being  exactly  paralleled  by  the 
nezlect  by  the  Greeks  of  the  laDj^uages  of  the 
Wbarians,  even  of  the  Latin  of  their  conquerors ; 
vhile  the  Romans,  despising  all  other  foreign 
'LjDgues,  felt  themselves  ooligra  to  study  Qreek. 

A  few  years  ago  M.  Renan,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Hongarian  Academy,  wrote  to 
tipreas  his  regret  that  he  could  not  rwd  the  books 
which  that  Aoidemj  sent  him,  and  this  regret  took 
the  form  of  diaj^ann  at  the  presumption  of  such 
peoples  as  the  Hnngazian  daring  to  produce  a 
KieiUifie  litaratare.  He  would  allow  them  to 
compose  in  their  own  idioms  poetry  and  fictitm  for 
their  own  anmsement,  and  even  to  write  in  them 
on  the  philokwy  of  tiieir  respective  luigoages ; 
bat  whenever  raey  feel  competent  to  treat  some 
scientific  snbject  they  should  write  in  one  of  the 
three  world-langnages — German,  French,  or  Eng- 
lish. "This  is  the  ordinary  selfit^ees  of  the 
»trong,  who,  to  be  sure,  requires  the  weak  to  show 
him  tMindderation,  but  does  not  think  himself 
obliged  to  show  the  like  in  return.  Yet  all  of  us 
vixh  to  live  and  grow,  ,  .  .  and,  in  order  to  do 
this  every  literature  must  strive  after  eventhing 
that  the  hnman  mind  can  attain  onto.''  The 
nungarians,  therefore,  cannot  approve  of  M. 
_lt«uan*i  ofajectiona  to  their  writinf^  about  sdence 
in  their  o>wn  langnage ;  bat,  wishing  to  do  what 
they  can  to  take  the  pcnnt  off  sudi  objections, 
they  have  detenniDed  to  issue  the  XtKsrorwcAe 
BfrieMte  mui  Ungam,  which  in  a  more  or  less 
summary  manner  will  tell  the  outer  world  what 
it  is  that  they,  Hungarians,  are  writing  or  talking 
abont.  Indeed,  H.  Benan's  complaints  were  from 
a  certain  point  of  view  complimentary  to  the 
Hangarians,  as  they  showed  that  the  French  aor- 
iwpMidiiig  member  suppoaed  hit  Hangarian  col- 


leagues to  write  something  worth  reading.  The 
same  opinicu  was  expreswd  in  a  more  amiable 
form  by  the  membeia  of  the  two  learned  con- 
gresses—of the  Statisticians  and  of  the  Anthro- 
polog^sta — held  at  Budapest,  September  187B. 

The  Berichte  out  CTn^Kirn  are  primarily  intended 
to  deal  with  recent  ptoduetions  of  the  Hungarian 
mind;  but  in  the  earlier  nnmbera  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  go  some  good  way  back,  so  as 
to  render  intelligible  to  the  European  reader  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Hungary.  Thus  we 
have  articles  hy  M.  FrakncJi  on  (Sdtvrzti^dnde 
XJngana\  by  M.  Gregusa  on  the  Hangarian 
Academy;  by  M.  Szilv  on  what  has  been  done 
in  Hungary  in  the  Natural  Sciences ;  by  Prof. 
Szab(5  on  the  study  of  Geology ;  by  an  anonymous 
writer  on  the  study  of  Geography ;  by  M.  Pulszky 
on  tiie  National  Museum ;  by  Dr.  Abel  on  Clas- 
sical Studies;  by  Prof.  Scnwicker  on  Primary 
Education;  a  very  readable  and  instructive  ac- 
count by  the  Editor  of  the  tevelopment  and  vicis- 
situdes of  Hangarian  Philology  fsoax  the  days  of 
Matthias  Owvinus  to  the  present  time—a  typical 
story  of  the  vadllations  and  backstidings  that 
mark  the  beginnings  of  a  sdence  which  excites 
human  susceptibilities  as  does  the  philology  of 
the  national  language.  Although  bol£  Hungarian 
and  foreign  philologists  more  than  once  pointed 
out  the  actual  relations  of  the  Hungarian  language 
to  those  of  the  north-east  of  Europe,  the  clue  thus 
furnished  by  his  predecessor  was  as  repeatedly 
disregarded  by  the  next  enquirer.  M.  H,  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  foreign  savtmts,  while  doing 
justice  to  Gyarmathi  and  the  progress  he  effected. 
Ignore  his  contemporary,  Kdvai.  Gvarmathi's 
Affinitae  linguoB  Iiungaricae  was  published  In 
1709  at  Gottingen,  and  filled  387  pages.  Rival's 
Grammatica,  in  two  volumes,  was  published  in 
1803-6  at  Pest,  and  filled  076  pages,  the  place  at 
which  it  was  printed  being  probably  more  detri- 
mental to  its  nune  in  Europe  than  the  size  of  the 
work.  R6vai  anticipated  the  "  historical  method," 
which  was  only  brought  into  vogue  after  his  pre- 
mature death  in  1807  by  the  Sanskrit  studies  of 
Bopp  and  others.  Yet  the  clue  he  had  found  was 
dropped,  and  his  successor  in  the  professorial 
chair  went  back  to  the  wild  theories  of  an  earlier 
feneration.  Aa  M,  H.  well  observes,  "  The 
appearance  of  R^vai  was  an  unexpected  piece  of 

good  fortune,  but  that  after  him  the  spirit  of 
'trokocsi  should  return  with  seven  others  worse 
than  himself  in  Stephen  Horv&t  was  as  unex- 
pected a  piece  of  misfortune."  Stephen  Horv&t's 
pupil,  Reguly,  refuted  his  master.  During  a  long 
sojourn  among  the  Ugrian  tribes  he  collected 
valuable  materials^  wmch,  after  his  premature 
death,  were  edited  and  pulmshed  by  M.  Hanfalvy 
himself. 

Another  paper  to  be  espedally  recommended  is 
one  by  Dr.  Lfinozy,  of  104  pages,  by  far  the 
longest  in  the  Benahte^  on  "  Ijie  Devuopment  of 
the  Ideas  of  Reform  in  Hungary  "  between  1823 
and  1848,  written  throughout  with  a  due  regard 
to  literary  economy,  and  with  a  political  impar- 
tiality truly  admirable.  Even  Prince  Mettemieh 
is  prused  when  he  deserves  it ;  excuses  are  made 
for  those  measures  of  the  Austrian  Government 
which  at  the  time  excited  most  discontent ;  while 
Kossuth  is  blamed,  the  weak  points  of  Count 
SzSchenyi'a  conception  of  politics  are  pointed  out, 
and  due  credit  is  assigned  to  the  efforts  of  the 
short-lived  Aur^  Dessewffy.  The  Western  reader 
will  probably  remark  that  the  name  of  De&k  does 
not  once  occur. 

We  can  now  do  no  more  than  give  the  titles  of 
a  few  more  generally  interesting  articles,  such  as 
the  editor's  two  ptuemical  reviews  of  French 
works— the  first  of  the  Imoka  of  MM.  ObMfinue 
and  Lesage  with  xeflnence  to  the  relatitms  between 
the  Hunmriaiu  end  the  Boumans;  the  eeeond  of 
M.  Picors  book  on  the  Serbs  of  Hungary,  his 
equally  polemical  sketch  of  the  history  of  Rouman 
philol(^,  his  Report  of  the  Oongreas  of  Anthropo- 
logists and  Archaeolofrists  held  at  Badapest  1876 ; 
M.  folBcky's  Imet  but  euffident  aammarj  of  j 


the  light  thrown  im  early  Hangarian  history  by 
the  resolts  of  raceaTOtionB. 

In  addition  to  artides  of  the  kind  notioed 
above,  the  lAterariache  Berichte  out  Ungam  also 
contain  a  few  reviews  of  Hungarian  pubUcatioDS 
and  the  reports,  summary  or  detailed,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings 01  the  learned  societies  in  Hungary.  It 
is  this  portion  of  the  periodical  which  spedally 
fulfils  its  proper  purpose  of  letting  the  world  at 
large  know  what  the  Hungarians  are  doing  at 
preaeat.  Abihub  J.  Patiebson. 


ULBOTID  BOOZB. 

Qemeral  Literature. 

Abxou),  MotUww.   Mlzod  Basajs.  Smith,  BIder  St  Co.  ft*. 
Cl&uknt,  p.    Hlstolia  abn^te  des  beaiiz-arta  chn  tons  les 

penples  et  il  tontes  lea  Apoqaea.  Paris  :  IHdot.   IS  Cr. 
FouRKKL,  T.  Lee  rnes  da  Tieax  Paris.   Parla  :  Didot.   10  tr. 
HuQO,  Ylctcr.   La  pltiS  suprOme.    Farla:  Cftlanann  Wry, 

4fr. 

Lababtb,  J.  iDTantftirc  da  moUliar  d«  Chattai  T.,  id  da 

Fnaoe.  Faifi :  Imp.  Nat. 
BTSPBEir,  ImUo.  Honrs  in  a  Ubnur.  Third  Suits.  Bndtt, 

Eldn&Oo. 

Theology. 

COTTBitiLi,,  J.  If.  PeregriQiM  Proteus  :  an  Investigation  into 
certain  Kelatlons  aabsisting  between  MoHe  FertgrMf 
the  Two  Bpistles  of  Clement  to  tbe  CMintbiuu,  the  fipiiUfr 
to  Diognetus,  tbe  Bibiiothtea  ol  Photbn,  ko.  Edlnborgh  : 
T.  at  T.  Ulark.  lit. 

Fl^aieat  Scienfe  and  Philotophy. 
Ajshjjxs  der  Hjdrograptale  n.  marltimen  Mcteorologls.  7. 
Jahqr-  1879.  1.  Hft.    BerUn :  Mlttler  &  tinhn.    1  H. 
60  Pf. 

OoHEH,  H.  Platom  Ideenlahn  n.  dlB  ILtthemntUc  Marbnrff : 

Blwert.  1  U.  SO  PL 
Frakck,  a.  PhiiosophsB  nodernes,  Strueen  et  Iraiifala 

Pnria :  Didter. 

Lauche,  W.  Deutsche  Pomologle,  l.Mg.  BerUo  :  Wiegandt^ 

Hampel  St  Faiey.   -J  U. 
Uacai^br,  a.  Introdnct4ao  to  tho  Bjstenutio  ZotAagj  and 

Morpbologr  of  V«tabrate  Animals.  LongmaiM.  10$.  td. 
Uia.  A.  Poutoksio  gto^lB.  T.  S.  FtAim.  HOb  97  ft  Itt. 

Paris :  Q-.  Hasson.  IS  fr. 
ZiTTEU  K.  A.  BeltittM  snr  Bjiteniattk  der  foadlan  Sponglen. 

Stuttgart :  Sohw&erbut,  8  H. 

PhiloJogg. 

Dbjikr,  Ctir.    Uorii  Haapt  ats  aoademiscbor  Lehrer.  Hit 

Bemcrk^.  Hanpts  su  Homer,  den  Trogikera,  Thcokilt, 

etc.   Berlin  ;  Weber.  8 II. 
MtBTKRB  du  Viell  Testament,  public  etc.,  par  Is  baron  J.  d» 

RotbachUd.  T.  1.  PariazDldgt.    10  fr. 
XkNophons  Dialog  iTtpi  oiKovoi^la^  In  atdner  nrsprllngUohea 

Ooatalt.  Text  o.  AbbaocUg.  r.  K.  Liucke.  Jen«:  iYou* 

nuum.  3  M. 


COSSESPOyDSNCE, 

81.  KABr-AT-HILL  AND  ALL  HALLOWS,  BAREINa. 

Bpring  Qardens,  S.W. :  Feb.  IS,  1879, 

AUow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
tbe  proposed  destruction  of  one  City  church  and 
thejeopardisingof  another  by  the  Medropolitan  and 
Metropolitan  District  Railways  Extension  BiU 
now  before  Parliament.  These  are  the  charcb 
of  St.  Mai7Htt-Hill  and  that  of  All  Hallows, 
Barking,  The  fint  is  indoded  within  tha 
limit  «f  deviation  on  the  deposited  plan,  •!> 
though  the  centre  line  of  the  pr^toaed  railway 
passes  under  ground  at  a  distance  of^no  less  than 
152  feet  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  charch^ 
which  cannot  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing the  railway.  The  church  of  St  Mary-«t-Hill 
was  not  entirely  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  between  1672  and 
1077,  the  walls  left  standing  being  made  use  of  in. 
the  rebuilding.  The  interior  is  a  very  graceful 
composition,  uie  plan  resembling  to  a  great  extent 
that  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  which  is  univers- 
ally recognised  as  one  of  Wren's  cheft^ceuwe. 
It  retains  its  original  fittings,  which  are  of  great 
beanty  and  completeness,  a  portion  of  the  oamng* 
being  evidently  the  work  of  Gibbons. 

The  eastern  end  next  St.  Maiy-at-HiU  is  te- 
markaldy  wdl  designed,  and  vrith  its  boldly  pro- 
jecting dock  forms  a  most  interesting  feature  as 
seen  from  Eastcheap. 

The  chorch  of  All  Hallovra,  Baking,  is  not 
scheduled  by  the  Bill.  The  nulway  passes  to  the 
northward  of  the  church,  which  will  front  upon 
the  proposed  new  street  between  Mark  Lane  and 
Trinity  Square.  Althoa^  not  maricad  for  de- 
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atraetion,  I  am  afraid  that  this  cbtueh  wlQ  not 
long  Burvive  this  treatment^  and  that,  placed  be- 
tween two  im|K>rtaDt  thoroughfares,  it  will  share 
the  fate  of  St  Antholin's,  which,  after  having 
heen  spared  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worki, 
was  ruthleealy  seized  upon  hy  the  parochial 
authorities  to  provide  funds  for  the  so-called 
restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary, 
the  8t(mework  sold  for  the  miserable  sum  of  61,, 
end  the  Bite  approioiated  fbr  the  erection  of  offices. 

JoHir  Hbbb. 


WBATI8LA.W  Vemu  NXSESTKAL. 

Liltla  Untold  Ttcanin,  Newport  Pftgsell,  BuckB : 
Feb.  IT,  ItjTS. 

The  great  majority  of  diligent  Bible  etadents 
will  readily  understand  the  chagrin  which  the 
head-master  of  the  Burj  St.  Edmunds  Grammar 
School  feels  at  not  seeing  hia  "  entirely  new  ex- 
planation" of  Bab.  ix,,  1&-18,  "discussed  bv 
competent  writerB."  Yet  they  will  find  it  difficult 
to  avoid  the  feeling  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  if  that  "  entirely  new  explanation  "  had  been 
•*  discussed  b^  competent  writers  "  it  might  have 
shared  a  similar  fate  to  that  "  entirely  new  expla- 
nation "  propounded  by  hia  predecessor  in  the  now 
almost  equally  forgotten  book  Ya$har.  Bat  what 
will  perplex  hard-workiuff  Biblical  exegetes  will 
be  the  temerity  which  Mr,  Wratidaw  disitlayed 
in  coodemDing  Dr.  ffieienthal's  riew  without 
having  even  gluieed  at  it  I  As  your  correspondent 
has  been  good  enough  to  refer  to  "  page  149  of 
his  Note$  and  DisserttUiont " — the  e<^ncy  of 
the  strictures  therein  I,  among  many  other 
students,  cannot  possibly  detect — perhaps  he  will 
thank  me  for  recommending  him  to  bestow  a 
careful  perusal  on  pages  235-40  of  Das  Troit- 
achreibm  an  die  HebrUer,  by  Dr.  Biesenthal.  Mr. 
Wratislaw  will  find  that  Dr.  Bieaeuthal  is 
not  indebted  to  the  late  Prof.  Scholefield's  Hinta 
for  his  critical  dissertation  on  Heb.  ix.,  15-18.  It 
is  now  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  in- 
defatigable and  learned  Biesenthal  published  his 
«xplanation  under  review,  as  Mr.  Wratlslaw  will 
£nd  on  referring  to  the  Hebrew  Gommentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  which  that  profound 
scholar  and  critic  published  at  Berlin  in  1866.  I 
read  the  notice  of  the  Qerman  Cknnmentary 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.  with 
pleasure  and  interest,  and  could  not  help  admiring 
the  impartial  Justice  which  your  contributors  hare 
Aone  to  that  important  volume. 

MosBS  ACabgoliouth. 


AIT  EaitLT  TRACT  ASAISBI  THE  BOOK  UONOPOLT. 

Brigg  :  Feb.  17, 1BT9. 

I  have  not  noticed  that  any  of  the  writers  on  the 
history  of  the  English  Bible  have  drawn  attention 
to  a  privately  printed  tract  against  the  book 
monopoly,  which  was  issued  shortly  before  the 
breakmg  out  of  the  great  Civil  War.  The  title  is 
unreasonably  long,  but  it  is  needful  to  give  it  with 
but  slight  abridgment.    It  runs  thus : — 

"  Scintilla  or  a  light  bnAen  into  darke  Warehouses. 
"With  obsarvationa  vpsn  the  Monopolists  of  Seaven 
MTerall  FatsDts,  and  Two  Charters.  Pmctisfd  and 
performed  by  a  MiatSTy  of  some  Printers,  sleeping 
tStationers,  and  combining  Book-sellers.  ADstomiaca 
And  lajd  open  in  a  Breviatt,  in  which  is  only  a  touch 
of  their  forastallitig  and  ingzossiDg  of  Books  inPattenta, 
and  lUysing  them  to  excessive  priaes.  Left  to  the 
consideration  of  the  High  and  B!onoarabIe  Honse  of 
Parliament  now  assembled. 

At  London,  Printed,  not  for  profit,  but  foe  the  Com- 
mon Wales  good :  and  no  whrae  to  be  sobl,  but  some 
where  to  be  given  1642." 

Unlike  too  many  pamphlet-writers  of  his  time, 
t^e  writer  of  this  attack  enters  upon  the  subject  of 
hia  discourse  at  once : — 

"  Chnreb  Bibles,"  he  tells  na,  "  sold  in  former  times  in 
qnires  at  1£  10s  sold  now  in  quires  2£  so  raised  in 
erery  Book  10s.   If  ihsy  print  30(H)  of  an  imprassion, 


raised  1500/.   In  fbrmsr  times  these  were  bought  in 
^nires  at  12  fis. 

"  Cbnrch  Bibles  of  a  thinner  aort  have  bflen  sold  at 
1/  in  quires :  Fortnera  have  bought  them  cheaper, 
baying  a  qnantity,  and  those  Partners  sold  them 
seventy  at  17s  6d,  not  storing  or  combining  as 
now  they  doe,  these  Biblss  were  excellent  fbr  poors 
parishes." 

"Id  the  yeare  1629,  the  want  of  these  sorts  of 
Folio  Bibles  esnssd  Cambridge  Printers  to  print  it 
and  they  sold  it  at  lOs  in  quires :  upon  which  the 
then  Kings  Printers  set  six  Printing-houses  at  works, 
and  on  an  instant  Printed  one  Folio  Bible  in  tbe 
same  manner,  and  sold  with  it  600  Quarto  Boman 
Bibles  and  600  Qnarto  English  at  As  a  Book,  bo  over- 
throw the  Cambridge  PriotiDg  and  so  to  keep  sll  in 
their  own  hands." 

A  note  on  the  margin  informs  us  thai— 
"This  Folio  would  not  have  bin  sold  under  12  or 
14  sh.  if  it.  had  not  bin  that  Cambrkl^  had  Printed 
it  -.  but  now  they  sold  it  at  6  ah.  which  wonld  have 
bin  12 sh.  at  least  and  the  4to  at  5sb.  which  was 
before  9  sh." 

The  following  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  printing  in 
Scotland : — 

"  In  former  times  our  Kings  Printora  did  agree  with 
Mr  Andrew  Hart  and  after  with  Mr  John  Hart  Book- 
eellers  of  Edenburg  to  serve  them  London  Bibles 
at  lower  rates  than  they  sold  thsm  at  here:  so  that 
they  would  not  Print  whereby  they  might  keep  all 
tbe  priviledges  to  themselves,  since  which  Robert 
Young  and  Miles  Flesher,  most  cunniegly  combined 
with  the  Kings  Printers  here,  and  so  sank  the 
Printing- house  there,  so  that  now  Scotland  is  desti- 
tnte ;  and  by  this  means  Books  are  raysed  to  great 
rates  here,  and  there  likewise." 

Oonceming  Ireland  we  read  that 
"The  Kings  Printers  and  others  here  being  inter^ssed 
in  the  Irish  stock,  sold  Mr  William  Bladon  of  Dublin 
their  Stock  tJiere,  and  Fattent,  and  have  so  Bound 
him,  aa  he  shall  not  Print  bat  what  they  list  of  their 
priviledge,  so  that  Scotland  and  Ireland  must  grind 
at  their  mill." 

English  Kbles  printed  in  the  Netherlands  were, 
as  is  vrell  known,  commonly  sold  at  this  period, 
though  their  importation  was  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  tiie  patentees.  The  restrictions  on  this 
traffic  are  severely  dealt  with  by  the  pamphleteer. 
He  tells  us  that 

"There  hath  been  at  least  12000  of  these  Bibles 
Qnarto,  with  notes  Printed  in  Holland,  and  sold 
veiT  reasonable:  and  many  brought  from  thence 
hither,  and  they  have  been  seised  by  the  Kings 
Printws,  and  the  parties  that  Imported  them,  not 
only  lost  them,  but  were  put  in  Parg>itory  [The  High 
Commission,  tn  margin]  and  their  glad  to  loss  their 
Bibles  and  all  cost  to  get  off ;  and  then  the  Monopo- 
lists sold  them  a^in,  and  so  kept  al  others  in  awe. 
Qreat  pitty  our  Printing  should  be  forced  to  be  carrjed 
to  sttangers,  in  my  judgement :  better  to  have  our  own 
nation  set  at  work.  More  punishment  for  soUiog  a 
4to  Bible  with  Notes,  then  a  100  Masse  Books,  in  the 
High  commission." 

I  imagine  this  tract,  as  it  was  evidently  printed 
secretly,  to  be  of  considerable  rarity.  I  never 
saw  any  otlier  copy  bendes  the  one  before  me, 
but  I  am  informed  there  is  an  example  in  tbe 
British  HusBum.  It  consists  of  six  pages,  not 
counting  tbe  title  leaf.  The  foregoing  extracts 
are  a  fiiar  sample  of  a  work  which  contains  curious 
information  relating  not  to  Bibles  only,  but  to 
Mucordances,  school  books,  and  law  books  also. 
The  prices  affixed  to  almost  every  article  men- 
tioned are  an  interesting  feature. 

Edwabd  Peacock. 


THE  CASTBLLAVI  BARCOPHAGUS  IS  THE  BKITISH 
HTTSETTV. 

Settrin^ton :  Feb.  17, 187S. 

Any  utterance  of  Mr.  Newton  on  such  matters 
as  the  border  ornament  of  a  relief,  the  modelling 
of  a  foot,  or  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  I,  for  my 
part,  am  ready  to  accept  with  deferential  acquies- 
cence. Let  aJl  such  minor  matters  be  conceded — 
the  concession  doea  not  necessarily  prove  more 


than  that  the  maker  of  the  sarcophagus  had  scceai 
to  a  copy  of  Micali. 

But  after  surrendering  to  Mr,  Newton  the  anim. 
portant  outposts  which  he  has  attacked,  I  find  all 
my  main  positions  uncaptured — almost,  I  may  nv, 
unassailed. 

Mr.  Newton  has  still  to  produce  evidence  tint 
the  sarcophagus  was  really  discovered  at  Oervetri, 
and  to  explain  how  such  a  bulW  and  conspicuoui 
object  escaped  tbe  vigilance  of  the  aopraintendfnu 
of  the  Italun  Government.  He  admits  that  tbg 
entire  nudity  of  the  male  figure  is  unexampled  oi 
any  genuine  Etruscan  sarcophagus,  and  he  lui 
atill  to  justify  the  costume  and  headdress  of  tk 
female  figure.  He  has  not  brought  forwsrd  anf 
instance  of  the  inscription  on  a  fibula,  indudinf 
the  blunders  of  its  modem  transcriber,  doiajr  dutr 
as  an  epitaph  on  a  coffin ;  while,  as  to  whit  u 
perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all,  tbe 
anachronisms  and  the  divergences  in  coatume, 
art,  ethnic  type,  and  style  of  composition  betweea  { 
the  upper  ana  lower  portions  of  the  same  mona- 
ment,  his  language  is  more  forcible  than  mj  ovb. 

The  figures  on  the  lid,  be  says,  belong  to  ■  I 
"  primitive  class  "  of  works  of  art,  in  which  "  ti« 
costume,  type,  and  composition  of  the  %ui»'  , 
are  such  that  on  first  seeing  them  he  felt  "asifi 
new  world  of  art  had  suddenly  been  revealed  "t) 
him.  From  this  "  primitive  class,"  of  which  then  , 
are  only  five  examples,  he  excludes  the  lelieti 
they  must,  therefore^  "belong  to  that  later  8tegea( 
Etruscan  civilisation  when  thrirarthsdpstHdicto 
a  totally  new  phase.  Between  tiie  later  art  tad  tlis 
archaic  period  is  an  interval  of  time  which  we  cu 
hudly  reckon  as  less  than  two  centuries."  I  will- 
ingly abandon  my  own  imperfect  phnse  u  to  the 
"measureless  gulf"  which  separata  the  tvo 
styles,  and  adopt  Mr.  Newton's  more  gitpliic  de- 
scription that  they  belong  to  two  diSeienl  voilda 
of  art. 

But  when  he  has  stated  his  opinion  th&t  the 
two  styles  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  at  leaa 
two  centuries,  Mr,  Newton  goes  on  in  his  neil 
paragraph  to  assert  that  the  examples  of  tlim 
two  styles  which  we  find  in  the  upper  snd  lower 
parts  of  the  Oastellani  sarcophagus  are  "  contem- 
porary works."  Here  also  I  am  able  to  ipw 
with  him.  I  bdieve  they  are  strictly  contanpo- 
rary,  and  that  the  sculptor  is  now  altre.  I  c«- 
jeoture  thnt  he  borrowed  one  part  of  bis  eaui^ 
ution  ftom  a  work  of  the  annate  period;  tiA  m 
the  other  part  he  imitated  work  belonginir  to  tbe 
"  later  stage  of  Etruscan  civilisation,  when  tbri: 
art  luid  passed  into  a  totally  new  phAse."  Tlu« 
seems  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  must  simple  espkn^ 
tion  of  the  admitted  facts. 

The  inuneose  antiquity  which  Mr.  Xewlon 
claims  for  the  figures  on  the' lid  greatly  increaiea  tbe 
difficulty  about  the  inscription.  Etruscan  worb 
of  the  most  archaic  period  are  uninscribed.  I» 
Etruscans  learnt  how  to  model  long  before  th^ 
learnt  how  to  write.  It  is  a  difficulty  that  tsw 
should  be  any  inscription  at  sll  on  such  a  wfflfc 
but  when  we  examine  it  we  find  that  the  fora»« 
the  letters  present  no  specially  archaic  ^■■^'''jS 
the  writing  is  flowing  and  uniform,  like  t^^ 
a  practised  scribe  of  the  middle  period  of  TX^ 
can  epigraphy,  while  some  of  the  letters,  sucnw 
the  E,  present  demdedly  late  forma. 

There  are  one  or  two  nrinor  difficolties  th** 
have  not  yet  been  atatedf  which  Mr.  Newton,  o« 
of  the  fullness  of  hie  archaeological  knowledffe,  m*? 
be  able  to  explain.  On  a  monument  of  such  im- 
mense antiquity  one  would  expect  to  find  tte 
primitive  Etruscan  helmet,  which  was  someffMi 
of  the  form  of  a  Phrygian  cap.  Such  a  on«  a 
figured  in  Gori,  vol  i.,  pi.  cviii.  Instead  of  m 
the  figures  in  the  combat  scene  wear  thecresCT 
helmet  of  the  very  hitest  Etruscan  monumenB, 
such,  for  example,  as  we  find  in  tiie  frescoes  oi  tw 
Ponte  della  Badia  tomb  tFabretti,  No.  2m> «"? 
a  North  Etruscan  bronze  (Fabretti,No.  SS)*"" 
is  shown  by  the  character  of  the  writing  to  oe  w 
very  late  date.  ,  ^ 

Another  minor  difficulty  i*  tha*  the  costiiiiw« 
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the  alavee  and  attendants  io  the  two  large  reliefs 
tie  thoroughly  dvilised  and  Greek,  while  the 
laire  of  their  lords  is  eraenUallv  barbaric.  The 
vbole  thing  ia  as  odd  aa  if  a  modem  artist  should 
iiefoct  Cetewayo  as  a  semi-naked  savage  seated  in 
hie,  kraal,  obsequioualj  waited  upon  hj  'Eng- 
hak  ladies  in  Parisian  costumes.   If  we  want 
M  know  how  Etruscan  slaves  were  really  bahited, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  scenes  in  the  frescoes 
of  the  Golini  tomb  at  Orvieto.     The  Golini 
freacoea  bear  the  stamp  of  truth ;  the  Castellani 
reliefa  are  marked  bv  an  extreme  improbalnlitj. 

I  should  also  like  to  ask  whether  in  any 
Etnucao  numnments  of  andsnt  date  we  have 
enmptes  of  the  same  dramatic  akill  in  telling  the 
lUiT  of  a  life  in  a  series  of  pictures.   Is  there 
UT  othw  example  in  primitive  Etruscan  art  of 
Ha  antiineiital  pockeb-baudkerchief  style  of  grief 
^c£ix  is  exhibited  by  the  four  seated  figures ;  or 
ift^rtag^  asides  of  the  two  right-hand  figures 
b  tke  combat  scene ;  or  of  the  theatrical  didactic 
WW  in  which  eight  of  the  figures  raise  their 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  tn  note  that 
13  adeqaate  expIanatioQ  of  the  motif  of  the  foi^ry 
is  ftCbraed  by  the  fact  that  the  sarcophagus  moet 
kpt!r  illustrates  the  now  exploded  theories  of 
Cardinal  Tarquini  as  to  the  Semitic  origin  of  the 
Etruscans.  These  theories  were  broached  some 
rears  ago  in  the  CiviUA  Cattolica,  and  were,  I 
Idkre,  widdy  known  and  accepted  in  Italy  at 
the  time  when  the  sarcophagus  first  made  its 
memnoe  in  the  world. 

3b.  Newton  very  reasonably  takes  exception  to 
die  rjsclading  sentence  of  my  former  letter.  I 
fhcilT  own  that  it  is  open  to  misconstruction. 
Mt  meaniofr  would  be  best  conveyed  by  saying 
tbat  Mr.  Newton  is  so  eminently  fair  and  candid 
as  a  controTersialist  tbat  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
re^id  his  letter  not  as  the  forensic  statement  of 
an  aigament,  but  simply  ea  the  evidence  of  an 
fexpot.  Isaac  Tatlob. 


Britiib  UDwam ;  F«b.  19, 1879. 
I  am  glad  that  Mr,  Taylor  is  willing  to  sur- 
render vhtt  ho  now  calls  unimportant  outposts, 
but  vhieh  in  his  last  letter  he  includes  among 
*'ihe  cireamstances  which  would  suffice  to  con- 
demn a  monument  possessing  a  much  less  sus- 
picious record  of  discovery  and  purchase."  I  shall 
now  try  to  remove  some  more  of  his  doubts. 

Ur.  Ta7l<»  slates  that  Etruscan  works  of  the 
BMSt  arduic  period  are  unioscribed.  That  the 
ariier  the  monumenta  the  rarer  the  inscriptions 
is  tme  <3i  Etniaean  aa  it  is  of  Greek  epigraphy, 
tat  that  tbne  are  no  Etnisean  mscnbed 
monomaots  of  an  archfue  character  ia  certainly 
Bnt  tme.  It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have 
tHiav  to  look  for  examples,  hut  I  will  at  once 
rire  itfr.  Taylor  two.  One  of  them,  which  he  may 
?ee  ia  the  British  Museum,  is  the  mirror  with  a 
mup  in  relief  ("  Guide  to  the  Bronze  Room,"p.  36, 
X  >.  U) ;  the  other  ia  a  sepulchral  atele  from  Vol- 
ternt,  on  which  ia  the  %ure  of  a  warrior  in  relief, 
which  has  been  frequently^  en^ved,  but  of  which 
itte  best  repreaentation  is  in  Inghirami,  Mm. 
EcrtuCf  aer.  vi.,  pL  A.  On  this  slab  the  inscrip- 
tinn  in  archaic  characters  is  written  in  a  r^ular 
tine  parallel  with  the  figure,  and  with  tbat  uni- 
Imnit^  and  rraula^ty  which  Mr.  Taybr  finds  so 
^ajnciona  in  the  eaae  of  the  Museum  sarcophagus. 
Bat  this  latter  inscription,  he  aa^s,  pre- 
-ata  no  spedally  archaic  features,  while  some 
-f  the  letters  —  sach  as  the  £— •present  de- 
(idedly  late  forma.  Now,  if  Mr.  Taylor  will 
tarn  to  plate  I  in  Gorssen  (vol.  i.),  he  will  aee 
that  the  form  of  the  E  on  the  Museum  sarcopha- 
'.'os  ia  almost  identical  with  that  in  theOhalcidian 
alphabet  (No.  2  in  this  plate) ;  and  if  he  will  com- 
pare this  inscription  letter  by  letter  with  the 
atphabet  No.  13  in  plate  ii.  of  the  same  work, 
which  Comen  gives  from  monuments  and  works 
;  if  art  of  the  arc^c  Etruacan  period  ("  alt-Etruak- 
t^:hf  a  atyls "  ),  be  wiU  find  a  coRespondenee 
thr->ughout. 


Now  for  Mr.  Taylor's  "  one  or  two  minor  diffi- 
culties." "On  a  monument  of  such  immense 
antic^nity"  he  would  have  expected  to  find  the 
primitive  Etruscan  helmet,  which  was  somewhat 
of  the  form  of  a  Phrygian  cap  ;  instead  of  which 
the  figures  in  the  combat  scene  wear  "  the  crested 
helmet  of  the  very  latest  Etruscan  monuments." 
If  Mr.  Taylor  will  compare  the  helmets  on  those 
very  remarkable  archaic  vases  £rom  Oervetri  which 
are  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  are  ei^^aved  in  the 
3/<>num0n<iof  the  Roman  Institute  (vi.,  pi.  83,  and 
vii.  pi.  78),  he  will  find  crested  h^meta  of  exactiy 
the  same  form  as  on  the  sarcophagus.  Mr.  Taylor 
objects  to  the  dress  of  the  slaves  and  attendants 
in  the  reliefa  on  the  ndes  of  the  sarcophagus, 
because  they  ai-e  decsntly  dressed  and  not  naked 
like  the  reclining  figure  on  the  lid.  I  see  no 
evidence  that  anv  slaves  are  present ;  some  of  the 
figures  may  be  of  inferior  ratik,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  authority  for  their  costume,  as  every  archae- 
ologist knows  who  has  studied  the  reliefs  on 
the  Etruscan  stone  cistaa  of  the  archaic  period  to 
which  I  have  so  often  referred  in  nrevious  letters. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Taylor  to  study 
these  reliefs,  on  which  he  will  find  many  scenes 
analogous  to  those  represented  on  the  Museum 
sarcophagus,  and  plenty  of  female  figures  holdiog 
up  their  hands  in  what  appears  to  him  a  theatrical 
didactic  action  and  showing  their  emotion  by 
gestures  in  which  the  gaucherie  of  early  art  ex- 
pressed what  Mr.  Taylor  calls  "the  aentimental 
pocket-handkerchief  style  of  grief.  These  reliefs 
on  the  cistae  will  idso  show  Mr.  Taylor  that  this 
archaic  art,  in  spits  of  its  ungainly  shortcomings, 
does  now  and  then  attain  tnat  dntmatlc  effect 
which  is  90  striking  in  the  Aseytian  and  Graeco- 
Phoenician  works  by  which  the  artists  of  Etraria 
were  inspired  at  a  very  early  period.  Mr.  Taylor 
will  find  good  examples  of  these  ciatae  engraved 
in  Conestabile,  Monum.  di  Perugia,  pll.  viii.,  ix.,  x., 
xiii.,  xiv.,  and  in  Inghirami,  Mm.  CAiusino,  pll.  ii., 
xxxviii.,  liii.-Iv.,  not  to  mention  the  five  speci- 
mens in  the  Room  of  Archaic  Sculptures  at  the 
British  Museum. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  I  have  still  to  juatify  the 
costume  and  headdress  of  the  reclining  female 
figure  on  the  lid.  With  regard  to  the  headdress, 
Mr.  Taylor  on  his  next  visit  to  the  Museum  will 
see  in  a  table-case  adjoining  the  sarcophagus  a 
number  of  examples  of  hair  similarly  treated  in 
archaic  terra-cotta  heads  from  Oapua.  The  queue 
at  the  back  is  to  be  found  on  the  stone  figure  irom 
the  Polledrara  tomb  at  Vulci,  in  Uie  Bronze  Room 
("  Guide  to  Bronze  Boom,"  p!  7).  The  necklace  of 
the  reclining  figure  again  resembleB  very  closely 
the  necklaces  from  Palestrina,  now  in  the  Gem 
Boom  of  the  Museum,  which  are  considered 
among  the  earliest  examples  of  Etruscan  jewellery. 
As  for  the  lady's  tunic,  I  hope  Mr.  Taylor  is  not 
going  to  quarrel  with  that ;  and  with  re^fard  to 
the  garment  which  covers  her  lower  limbs,  I  will 
show  him  a  very  similar  garment  on  figures  on 
archaic  vases  from  Oervetri. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  I  have  failed  to  explain  how 
such  a  bulky  anil  conspicuous  object  as  the  sarco- 
phagus escaped  the  sopraintendensa  of  the  Italian 
Government.  He  forgets  that  I  have  already 
stated  in  my  former  letter  that  when  the  sarco- 
phagus was  seen  bv  credible  witnesses  in  Pen- 
nelli's  studio  at  Rome  it  was  broken  into  manv 
fragments,  many  of  which  were  exceedingly  small, 
and  that  it  arrived  in  London  in  the  same  frag- 
mratary  state,  which  required  the  labour  of  several 
skilled  artisans  for  many  days  to  put  it  together 
again. 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  I  have  not  brought  for* 
ward  any  instance  of  the  inscription  on  a  fibula 
doing  duty  as  an  epitaph  on  a  cofiin.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  only  two  examples  of  Etruscan 
inscriptions  on  fibulae,  neither  of  which  have  as 
yet  been  satisfactorily  interpreted.  I  will  not  now 
repeat  my  argument  as  to  the  much-vexed  word 
"  tursikipa,"  or  "  turaifipa'' ;  but  I  will  remind  Mr. 
Taylor  that  the  meaning  of  this  word  is  at  present 
as  unknown  to  us  as  is  that  of  the  word  "  Suthina," 


which  occurs  in  so  mtuiy  mon amenta  of  the  most 
varied  kinds. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  very  confident  as  to  the  existmoe 
of  a  forger  who,  it  would  seem,  has  some  mys- 
terious connexion  with  Oardinal  Tarquini's  theo- 
ries as  to  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Etruscans.  I 
really  should  like  to  know  something  more  about 
this  forger,  who  appears  to  haunt  Mr.  Taylor's 
mind  like  the  larvae  of  the  old  Etruscan  religion. 

0.  T.  NiwxoK. 


CSBIBTOPHXB  SIDOIT. 
8  WoroMter  Temo,  CUftoD :  Mh  17, 1S». 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Oranmsr's 
Register,  or  the  copious  extracts  which  have  been 
made  from  it,  will  have  noticed  the  name  of 
Ohriatopher  Sidon.,  as  appearing  once,  and  once 
only,  in  that  roister  aa  assisting  Cranmer  con- 
jointly with  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
first  consecration  to  an  English  see  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform,  April  19,1534 — of  Good- 
rich, Lee,  and  Gapon  {aliaa  Salcot)  to  the  sees  of 
Ely,Ooventry,  and  Bangor  reapectively.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  place  is  filled  by  another  sufiiragan, 
who  signs  his  name  Thomas  Sidon.,  whose  name 
recurs  in  several  consecrations  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rei^  of  Henry  VXIL,  and  at  the 
consecration  of  Ridley  to  Rochester  in  the  first 
year  of  Edward  VI.  As  Ohriatopher  ^on.  was 
not  promoted,  we  may  probably  infbr  that  he  died 
before  April  11,  1535.  And,  so  &r  as  appears, 
nothing  else  haa  been  known  to  historians  about 
him.  \Ve  are  indebted  to  the  first  of  Br.  Maziere 
Brady*a  valuable  volumes  on  The  Episcopal 
Succetiion  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
for  the  name  and  date  of  his  appointment.  His 
name  was  Ohristopher  Lord  (that  of  his  predeces- 
sor as  suflragan  of  Canterbury,  appointed  January 
10, 1626,  being  Thomas  Ohetham),  and  the  Bulls 
of  his  appointment  are  dated  August  27,  1533. 
The  name  of  Thomas  Sidon.  appears  in  several 
consecrations  after  this  date.  In  an  extract 
from  the  Acta  Contittorialia  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  same  work  we  are  informed  that  he 
was  Abbot  of  the  Premoosteatensian  monastery 
of  Newton  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  that  lu 
had  a  dispensation  for  retaining  t^ie  abbacy  as 
well  as  other  pieces  of  preferment.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, it  is  said,  because  it  was  usual  for  the 
Xrchl^hop  of  Canterbury  to  have  a  suffingan,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  exercise  episcopal  power  only  in 
that  diocese. 

In  the  Yelverton  MS3.,  now  in  the  posseasion  of 
Lord  Oalthorpe,  No.  XII.,  fol.  81,  is  the  protesta- 
tion  he  made  before  his  consecration.  But  neither 
the  protestation  nor  the  consecration  is  recorded 
in  Cranmer  s  Register.  It  is  entitled :  Temrpro' 
teataiionia  factae  per  Dominum  CAri^oforum  elec~ 
turn  in  Sydonientem  Epiecopum  antecoraecrationem 
mam. 

It  need  not  be  reproduced  here,  for  it  is  word 
for  word  the  same  with  the  celebrated  protest 
mode  by  the  Primate  himself,  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  be  bound  by  the  oath  which  he  was  about 
to  take  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  or  by  any 
similar  oath  already  taken  at  Rome  by  his  proxies. 

At  the  end  there  is  the  attestation  of  Thomas 
Argall,  notary  public,  that  it  was  read  in  his  pre- 
sence and  in  that  of  Richard  Gwent  and  Roger 
Townesende,  doctors  of  law,  and  of  William 
Potkin  and  John  Hering,  notaries  public,  on 
the  18th  day  of  January,  1633  (L  e.,  15S4),  accord- 
ing to  the  s^le  of  the  Englisa  Church,  the  7th 
Indiction,  the  11th  year  of  Pope  Clement  VH. 

From  this  it  appears  that  Thomas  Oranmer  was 
instrumental  in  caumng  his  anfiiagan  to  commit 
the  same  set  of  perjury  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  guilty  on  the  morning  of  his  own  consecra- 
tion. Nicholas  Pocock. 
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AFFOnmcmTTB  roB  hbxt  week, 

MOKPAT,  Feb.  FM.  London  InaUtoUon :  "  Uodem 

Cbemlc*!  Theory/'  by  Prof.  U.  B.  Annatrang. 

7  P.M.  ActQBTles  :    On  Tbble*  for  the  RnfranctalMiBnit  of 

CopyhokU  of  Inheritance,"  by  E.  SmyUb 

6  P.M.  Britleb  Architects. 

8  r.M.  Sodetj  ol  Arta  :  "  Honsetaold  Sanitary  Arrange- 

menta,"  II.,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Corfleld. 
6.30  P.M.  Gcografiiic&l :  "The  BaalQ  of  the  Helmnnd," 
by  Clementa  R.  Uarkham;  "The  UountAin  Fovea 
leadiDK  to  the  Valley  of  Bamlan,"      Lieot.'Otn.  B. 
Ksye. 

Tdvdat,  Feb.  3j!.— 8  T.U.  Boyal  Inatttntlon  :  "Animal  Do- 

Telopment,"  by  Prof.  SchHfer.  ■ 
8  P.M.  Anthropelogleal  Tnatitnte :  "Tbe  Primitive  Hnman 

Pamllj,"  by  C.  Stantland  Wake ;  "  Kotes  on  the  Colonr 

of  Skbt,  Balr,  and  Ares,"  by  B.  W.  Brabrook. 
8  r.u.  QvU  Englneeni:  Biacnirion  on  "Heft*y  Ordnatice." 
WKUstiiDAT,  Feb.  28.-8  p.m.  Qeoloftlcal :  "  Review  of  ibc 

Britlib  CarboniforDOs  FenestelHclBe,"  by  G.  W.  Bhmb- 

sole ;  "  Note  on  a  Femnr  and  Humems  of  a  small 

Mammal  from  the  StoneBeld  Slate,"  by  Prof.  U.  O. 

Sedej;  "Mote  on  Poititopleirvm  BueiUmdl,  at  B. 

Dealongcbampa  pire,  identifying  It  with  Mf^aloiBtirv 

/iadtlandt,"  and"  VftlUminit  vtMtniit.Aaew  WtMea 

SlnoMKirr  by  J.  W.  Hnlke. 
e  P.U.  Society  of  Arte :  "  loditui  Pottery  at  the  Paris  Ex> 

hibltlon,"  by  Dr.  O.  Birdwood. 
8  P.U.  Llteratnre  :  "  On  an  nnreoorded  Brent  in  tbe  Life  of 

Sir  TfaoniBa  Uore,"  by  B.  W.  Brabrook. 
Tbtbsdat,  Feb.  37.-8  PJL  Boyal  InaUtnUon :  "  Soimd,"  by 

Prof.  TyndalL 

7  P.M.  London  Inetltotlon ;  "  The  Age  of  Dragons,"  by  B. 

Watcffhonae  Hawkina, 
g.SO  P.M.  Hoyal ;  "Stndlec  In  AcoQsUcs:  I^—On  tboSyn- 
tbetlo  Bzamlnatlon  ot  Towel  Sonnda,"  by  W.  H.  Freece 
and  Aug.  Btroh. 
H.30  P.M.  AntiquarieB. 
VsiDAV,  Feb.  S8.— 7  P.H.  CfTll  Ensbieai ;  "  Coat  and  Con- 
strnetton  of  %  Cheap  Light  BaOwBy,"  by  A.  W. 
Sal  am  per. 

e  P.M.  Pbilological :  "  On  tbe  Bhaeto-Bomanic  Dialect," 
by  BuiveU  Hartlnean. 

8  P.M.  Qnekett :  "  On  a  Uode  of  Displajing  Obiecta  by  tho 

3Iicroecope  irmpectlTe  (A  their  Blie  (the  Micro-M^a< 
Ksopc),"  by  Dr.  Uatthewa  ;  "  The  Botifen  by  dark 
Field  Illntuinatlon,  Ulnatrated  by  Truaparenctei,"  by 
Dr.  0.  T.  Hadeon. 

9  P.H.  Royal  InetltnUon  :  •*  The  Sorting  Demon  ot  Uax- 

inU,"  by  Sir  W.  Thomaon, 
Batcbdat,  March        pjt.  Eoyal  In»*ltptioa :    Laning,"  by 
B.  W.Umu. 


SCIENCE. 

"enolish  hen  of  lettebs." 
Hume.    By  Prof.  Hnxley.  (Macmillan.) 
NoBODT  will  doubt  the  fitness  of  the  name  of 
Hume  to  have  a  place  among  the  "  English 
Men  of  Letters    of  whom  it  is  deemed  well 
that  ereo  those  who  "have  to  run  as  they 
read  "  should  know  Bomething.   His  place 
in  onr  most  thonghtfal  literatnre  is  so  com- 
manding, and  the  importance  of  his  ideas 
even  for  onr  scientifically  illumined  age  so 
great,  that  those  who  are  forced  to  content 
tiiemselves  witii  the  scantiest  knowledge  of 
oar  classical  writers  will  do  wisely  to  learn 
what  they  can  of  him.    There  will  probably 
be  leas  agreement  as  to  tbe  suitability  of  the 
hands  which  have  been  selected  to  accom- 
plish the  task  of  popularising  the  great 
Eogliah  sceptic.    Mr.  Hnxley  anticipates  the 
objection  that  may  be  urged  against  a  man 
of  science  attempting  this  work.  He  modestly 
seeks  to  put  the  responsibility  of  tbe  selection 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  editor  of  tbe  series, 
though  be  has  his  own  jnstification  of  the 
aelectiou  in  certain  views  respecting  the 
relation  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  more 
particalarly  of  physiology  to  psychology, 
about  which  something  wUl  have  to  be  said 
presently.    A  propos  of  this  subject  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  we  English  do 
not  seem  greatly  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  duty  of  keeping  within  the  limits  of  a 
special  Fach.    Quite  recently  the  merits  of 
a  writer  who  was  before  everything  else  a 
foremost  biologist  wid  psychologist  were 
estimated  in  what  is  probably  our  first 
critical  or^an  by  a  popular  novelist,  assisted 
hj  a  brilbant  political  writer,    A  German 
would  smile  at  this  ;  yet  there  may  perhaps 
be  something  to  be  said  for  onr  laxer  view. 


If  it  often  leads  to  misapprehension  and  cou- 
fusion,  it,  at  least,  introduces  a  valuable 
element  of  ireshness  into  criticism. 

But  Mr.  Huxley  is,  in  truth,  needlessly 
modest.  He  is,  as  we  all  know,  much  more 
than  a  scientific  specialist,  and  he  may  well 
claim  to  be  a  not  incompetent  critic  of  Hume, 
just  because,  as  his  brilliant  essays  suffi- 
(nently  prove,  he  has  pondered  long  and  well 
on  some  of  the  subjects  which  specially 
engamd  Home's  thought.  Not  only  so: 
Mr.  Huxley  is,  one  would  say,  very  well 
qualified  for  his  task  by  intellectual  affinity 
and  sympathy.  He  has  much  of  Hume  s 
own  severe  regard  for  fact  and  truth  irre- 
spective of  its  bearing  on  the  most  cherished 
human  sentiments,  and  of  his  wholesome  dis- 
like of  shadowy  conceptions  and  undefined 
language.  And  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
moral  resemblance  between  the  biographer 
and  his  subject  is  as  close  as  the  intellectual, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  at  least 
appear  to  share  in  one  conspicuous  emotional 
feature — namely,  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to 
the  clergy,  a  weakness  of  Hume,  by  the  by, 
on  which  the  Professor  appears  to  be  a  little 
hard,  considering  his  own  leaning  to  it. 

From  all  this  one  is  led  to  expect  from 
Mr.  HuzIct  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
account  of  Hume ;  and  this  is  what  he  has 
actually  given  us.    As  a  whole  it  is  a  very 
successful  piece  of  exposition  and  criticism. 
Mr.Huxleybas  evidently  immersed  himself  in 
Hume's  leading  ideas,  yet  without  any  sacri- 
fice of  the  power  of  critical  insight.  This 
process  of  intellectual  self-immersion,  while 
it  accounts  for  tbe  clearness  and  ease  of  the 
exposition,  is  the  cause  of  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  tbe  chief  error  of  the  book — namely, 
the  attempt  to  further    develop  Hume's 
doctrine  by  bringing  it  up  to  the  level  of 
present  ideas.    Mr.  Huxley  is  not  content 
with  being  expounder  and  critic :  he  aims  at 
being  teaser  as  well.   He  appears  to  find 
in  Hume  a  fitting  Bt«:ting-point  for  nnfold- 
ing  at  length  hia  own  philosophic  ereda. 
And  though  much  of  what  the  Professor 
here  gives  us  is  full  of  interest,  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  where  it  stands  will,  one  fears, 
sadly  bewilder  those  good  people  who  are 
expected  to  read  his  pages  as  they  run.  Of 
all  the  evils  which  a  thoroughly  independent 
thinker  has  reason  to  dread,  the  worst  is 
probably  that  of  being  improved,  or,  as  the 
Germans  say,   hearheitet.     And  though  it 
may  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Hnxley  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good   Bearheiter  of  Hume,  we 
hardly  tbmk  the  great  sceptic  would  thank 
him  for  this  unasked  service.    For  the 
rest  Mr.  Huxley  seems  to  fail  in  what  he 
attempts  in  the  way  of  defining  Hume's  his- 
torical position.    More  especially  by  fre- 
quently insisting  on  tbe  Auulamental  agree- 
ment of  Hume's  ideas  with  those  of  Kant 
he  will  probably  give  to  bis  unphilosophical 
readers  a  very  erroneous  conception  of  the 
real  relation  of   those  two   thinkers.  In 
truth,  the  author's  band  betrays  in  these 
references  to  other  writers — as  Descartes, 
Locke,  and  Kant — a  looseness  of  touch  which 
appears  to  indicate  a  want  of  perfect  fiuni- 
liarity  with  the  subject. 

In  the  first  and  much  the  shorter  pari 
of  the  volume  the  writer  gives  ns  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  life  of  Hume,  based, 
of  course,  on   the  short  aatobiogiaphy, 


My  own  JAfe^  and  on  Burton's  well-knovn 
Ift/e  of  Hume.  In  this  same  part  all  tha 
non-philosophical  writings  are  disposed  at 
■ — namely,  tho  Literary  and  Political  Em^ 
and  the  History  of  England.  Of  thest 
only  the  political  writings  receive  maA 
attention.  Mr.  Huxley's  combative  ten- 
dencies  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  tum 
a  blow  at  the  "  police  theory  of  goTerment" 
set  forth  by  Hume  in  the  fifth  of  the  Etu^ 
Moral  and  Politieal.  With  the  exceptioa  of 
this  criticism,  however,  Hho  anther  ooafina 
himself  in  tlus  first  part  almost  entirely  ti 
setting  forth  Hnme's  ideas,  making  use  u 
far  as  possible  of  bis  own  words. 

The  second  and  longer  part  deals  exc]ii> 
sively  with  Hume's  philosophy.    Here  it 
tbe  outset  Mr.  Hnxley  feels  called  oa  to  , 
define  what  he  considers  the  true  relation  of ! 
philosophy  to  science.     The  fundamental  i 
question  in  philosophy,  says  our  author,  is 
"  What  can  I  know  ?  "   In  order  to  answar 
this  we  must  study  the  conteuts  of  the 
mind  with  a  view  to  determine  "  how  mnci 
of  these  contents  may  be  called  knowledge."  ' 
But  mind  can  only  be  studied  as  apartof 
life ;  and  thus  we  are  led  back  to  pbjaicil 
science  and  more  especially  to  phymlagju 
our  starting-point.    "  In  truth,  the  labom. 
tory  is  the  fore-court  of  the  tempie  ot 
philosophy ;   and  whoso   has  not  oftred 
sacrifices  and  undergone  purifictttos  then 
has  little  chance  of  admission  into  fite 
sanctuary"  (pp.  51,  62).    In  illDstrttion 
this  dependence  of  philosophy  on  science  Mr. 
Hnxley  mentions  Descartes,  Spinosa,  vai 
Kant  as  having  been  "  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  physical  science."    It  will  certainly 
strike  the  unprejudiced  critic  that  all  this  is 
a  little  hard,  not  so  much  on  tbe  "pure 
metaphysimans  "  against  whom  Mr.  Eimej 
is  never  weary  of  directing  a  side-thrust,  as 
on  the  unsophisticated  readers  for  whranthfl 
volume  is  specially  intended.    Does  Ui> 
Huxley  really  mean  to  say  that  he  c(uiuden 
the  fundamwtal  qnestionB  in  philosophy  u 
defined  by  Descartes  and  Kant  (two  of  tbe 
Professors  favourite  authorities)  snsMptiwe 
of  a  categorical  answer  by  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  mental  phenomena  and  their  bodily 
conditions  ?  Does  he  think  that  the  _P™^ 
of  the  conditions  of  real  knowledge  is  solw 
by  simply  ascertaining  the  process  of  g^™ 
of  what  are  commonly  accepted  as  cognition*  " 
Even  if  he  is  ready  to  affirm  all  this,  it  u 
hardly  fair  to  the  unphilosophic  reader  n» 
to  give  him  any  hint  of  the  debateablen* 
of  this  position.   Again,  with  respect  totw 
question  how  far  a  physiological  pr^f*" 
tion  aids  a  man  in  psychological  obserraW*! 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  better  if  oat 
anthor  had  indicated  that  others  besidesw 
"  pure  metaphysicians  "  take  a  view  wi«9 
differing  from  his  own.   Is  not  H^me  haj- 
self,  whose  attempts  at  physiolo^cal 
nation  are  treated  with  merited  contempt 
by  Mr.  Huxley,  a  good  example,  and  by  W 
means  a  unique  one  in  the  history  of  Bnguw 
psychology,  of  the  speciality  of  tbe  _P*y*^ 
legist's  gift  of  subjective  observation  »«• 
analysis  ?  And  as  to  the  larger  question  « 
the  relation  of  the  moral  to  tIio.P''J'f/? 
sciences  as  a  whole,  it  is  surely  curioos 
just  after  insisting  on  the  subordination  « 
the  former  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Huiler  qjow 
(p.  53)  a  pa88^feDm-Hn*e_in  which  u» 
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i&Terse  relation — ^tbat  is,  the  dependence  of 
pbjsical  sciences  on  those  of  human  natare — 
■jfivcibly  emphasised.  Altogether  one  fears 
this  attempt  Mr.  Huxley  to  simplify 
die  work  of  philosophic  reoonstraction  will 
pre  rise  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  readers 
to  more  difficulties  than  it  remoTes,  while  it 
will  cooTey  to  the  uninformed  a  wholly  in- 
adequate conception  of  the  complex  nature 
of  problems. 

After  Uiis  account  of  "  the  object  and 
eoope  of  philosophy,"  Mr.  Huxley  proceeds 
to  expound  and  develop  the  leading  ideas  of 
Hume's  system,  beginning  with  his  analysis 
qC  the  mind,  and  passing  on  to  the  subjects 
«t  the  fixed  order  of  nature  and  miracles,  and 
tfaft  fRoblems  of  theol<^  and  ethics.  H^re 
the  flBj^lemental  mattra'  assumes  large  pro- 
portiaiu,  and  in  some  places  oranpletely 
orenrfaehna  Home's  own  ideas  (see  espe- 
ddJy  Chapter  IV.,  "  The  Olasrification  and 
JTomenclatnn    of  Mental    Operations "). 
What  onr  aaUior  says  by  way  of  correction 
of  and  addition  to  Hume's  scheme  of  mental 
phenomena  is  often  veiy  striking.    I  would 
only  complain  that  he  quotes  Mr.  H.  Spencer 
M  though  he  bad  first  included  among  the 
dments   of  mind   the  relations  between 
feelings,  whereas  Mr.  Huxley,  unconsciously 
uit  seems,  speaks  of  these  in  almost  the 
TOj  words  of  J.  S.  Mill.    I  should  demur, 
too,  to  the  idea  that  Kant's  "subjective 
&rms"  are  much  the  same  thing  as  the 
English  peyehologists'  "  feelings  of  rela- 
tion," oolj  exprened  in  "  ein  bisohen  an- 
den  Vorten.**   On  the  question  of  the 
esilence  of  innate  ideas  Mr.  Huxley  goes 
hftck  to  Daacartes,  who,  be  thinks,  defined 
the  question  with  great  precision,  and  whom 
both  LooIeb  and  Hume  unpardonably  ignored. 
A  fuller  reference  to  Locke's  polemic  might 
perimps  Jtave  shown  that  it  is  not  quite  so 
iirelennt  to  the  view  of  Descartes  here  un- 
folded as  Mr,  Huxley  affirms.    On  the  in- 
teresting question  of  tbe  nature  of  general 
ideas  and  of  their  relation  to  singular  ideas 
or  mental  images,  our  author  ingenioasly 
sn^pgeeta  that  the  former,  which  he  calls 
"generic  ideas,"  answer  to  the  compound 
photc^fmphB  executed  by  Mr.  Galton.  That 
IS  to  say,  the  generic  idea  of  tree  is  formed  by 
a  prooesB  of  superposition  of  the  images  of 
pvtienlar  trees  we  have  perceived.  According 
to  this  view  general  ideas  are  independent 
«f  nnrnftw,  and  probably  exist  in  the  mindd 
of  the  lower  animals.   It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  that  this  hypothesu  is  a  rather 
hazardous  application  of  physical  ideas  to  , 
mental  phenomena  involving  tbe  sapposition 
of  their  extension  in  space.    In  any  case,  it 
wonid   be  interesting   to  know  how  Mr. 
Baxley  would  apply  his  conception  to  non- 
rnal  ideas — as,  for  example,  the  general 
idea  of  a  musical  note. 

In  Prof.  Huxley's  account  of  Hume's  doc- 
tzine  of  cause  and  effect  there  is  little  to 
detain  na.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that,  according  to  our  author,  the 
pouibilitiM  of  physiological  explanation 
•Uow  UB  to  hope  that  the  reason  why  me- 
mories generate  expectations  may  be  reached 
hereafter  "by  a  proper  investigation  of 
eerebral  physiology.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  the  student  of  l<^c  to  note  that  Hume 
had  a  more  or  less  distinct  perception  of  the 
ideas  underlying  Mill's  Methods  of  iDduc- 


tion,  though  he  may  find  some  difficulty  in 
recognising  a  very  obvious  suggestion  of  the 
method  of  residues  in  the  passage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Huxley  (p.  126).  Ottr  author  has 
a  good  deal  to  say  on  Hume's  doctrine  of 
miracles.  By  leaving  out  the  idea  a  super- 
natural agency  in  a  miracle  and  defining  it  as 
a  contradiction  of  past  experience  Mr.  Huxl^ 
has  of  coarse  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
no  miracle  is,  abstractedly  considered,  impos- 
sible, though  "  the  more  a  statement  of  &ct 
conflicts  with  previous  experience,  the  more 
complete  must  be  the  evidence  which  is  to 
justify  us  in  believing  it."  But  this  simpli- 
fied statement  of  the  question  of  miracles 
does  not,  it  is  plain,  recognise  the  fact  that 
there  are  always  two  questions  to  be  deter- 
mined in  relation  to  any  assertion  of  an 
extraordinary  event— namely,  whether  the 
evidence  justifies  us  in  believing  it,  and, 
whether,  if  it  is  true,  it  is  to  be  assigned  to 
some  snpOTuatnral  cause  or  to  some  undis- 
covered force  of  nature.  To  fbreclose  the 
latter  question  altogether  ma;  be  legitimate 
enough,  but  it  is  certainly  to  deny  that  there 
is  any  doctrine  of  miracles,  as  commonly 
understood,  to  be  discussed. 

In  touching  on  Hume's  ideas  of  religion 
and  morality  our  author  preserves,  ou  tbe 
whole,  the  calm  and  disinterested  tone  of 
the  expounder  and  critic.  He  does  not 
think  much  of  the  professed  Theism  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion^  which,  when  we 
turn  to  the  Treatise^  the  Inquiry  and  the 
Diatogvet,  **  dissolves  away  in  the  dialectic 
river  until  nothing  is  left  but  the  verbal 
sack  in  which  it  was  contained."  He  is 
thoroughly  one  with  Hume  in  his  sense  of  the 
disproportion  between  eternal  punishment 
and  temporary  human  offences  : — 
"Tbe  more  one  knows  of  tbe  real  conditions 
whicb  determine  men's  acts,  tbe  less  one  finds 
either  to  praise  or  to  hluae.  For  kiadly  David 
Hume  '  toe  dftmnation  of  one  man  is  an  infinitely 
greater  evil  in  the  universe  than  the  subversion  of 
a  thousand  nulliona  of  kingdoms.'  And  he  would 
have  felt  with  his  eountryinan  Bams,  that  even 
'  wildNickie  Ben '  should  'hae  a  chance'"  (p.  178). 

Mr.  Hnxley  has  some  good  remarks  on 
the  orthodoxy  of  Hume's  practical  as  com- 
pared with  his  speculative  philosophy. 

"  Hume's  speculations  on  moral  qaestiona  are  not 
so  remote  from  those  of  respectable  professors  like 
Hutcheson,  or  eaintly  prelates  such  ns  Butler,  as 
to  present  any  striking  novelty.  And  they  support 
tbe  cause  of  rigbteousnesa  in  a  cool,  reasonable, 
indeed  elijrbtly  patronising  fashion,  eminently  in 
harmony  with  the  eighteenth  century ;  which  ad- 
mired virtue  very  much,  if  she  would  only  avoid 
the  rigour  which  the  age  called  &naticiam,  and 
tbe  fervour  which  it  cslled  enthusissm"  (pp. 
197,  198). 

The  difference  between  the  optimist  tone 
of  the' eighteenth  century  and  the  graver 
sadder  mood  of  our  own  time  is  felt  in  Mr. 
Huxley's  criticism  of  Hume's  "  paean  to 
virtue,"  in  which  "there  is  more  of  the 
dance-measure  than  will  sound  appropriate 
in  the  ears  of  most  of  the  pilgrims  who  toil 
painfully,  not  without  many  a  stumble  and 
many  a  bruise,  along  the  rough  and  steep 
roads  which  lead  to  Qie  higher  Hfe  "  (p.  205.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  Mr.  Huxley's 
admirers  that  his  new  volume  abounds  in 
passages  of  well-directed  force,  and  of 
genuine  humour.  I  cannot  do  better  after 
so  much  adverse  criticism  than  close  this 


notice  of  what  as  a  whole  is  a  singularly 
lucid  and  convincing  piece  of  reasoning,  by 
quoting  one  example  of  the  aut^r's  vigorous 
style : — 

"  When  the  good  and  evil  angels  fought  for  the 
dead  body  of  Moses,  its  presence  must  have  been 
of  about  the  same  value  to  either  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  aa  that  of  Kaat'a  noumenoa,  in  the 
battle  of  impulses  whicb  rages  in  tbe  hnast  of 
mau.  Metaphysiciaae,  as  a  rule,  are  sadly  deti- 
cient  in  tbe  sense  of  humour;  or  they  would 
surely  abstain  from  advancing  propositions  which, 
when  stripped  of  the  verbiage  m  which  they  are 
disguised,  appear  to  tbe  profane  eye  to  be  bore 
shams,  naked  but  not  ashamed  "  (p.  196). 

Jaxib  Sullt. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

ZOOLOQI. 

Cat$eir$  Natural  ^tsfory.— Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter 
and  Galpin  send  us  the  second  volume  of  this 
work.  In  noticing  the  first  we  were  able  to 
congratulate  the  editor,  Dr.  P,  Martin  Duncan, 
on  uie  work  of  his  colleagues — we  regret  that  we 
cannot  do  so  now.  Tbe  chapters  on  seals, 
whales,  and  airenians  are  indeed  excellent,  as 
Dr.  Marie's  work  always  is ;  bis  descriptions  of 
structure  and  details  of  bahito  and  distribution  are 
well  chosen  and  happily  combined.  The  illustra- 
tions are  also  good,  especially  those  of  the  sea- 
lions,  though  we  are  sorry  to  see  tbe  elephant- 
seal  represented  in  lime-bonoured  faaluon  with  a 
well-developed  proboscis.  But  when  we  turn  to 
the  other  sections  tbe  case  is  different.  The 
account  of  the  terrestrial  carnivores  hears  tbe 
signatures  of  Mr.  W.  Kitchen  Farker  and  Mr.  T. 
J.  Parker,  but  it  is  totally  unworthy  of  tbe  well- 
earned  reputation  of  tbe  first-named  writer.  It 
begins  with  definitions  of  tbe  various  mammalian 
bones  and  teeth,  which  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently treated  in  the  first  volume.  The  reminder 
is  mostly  "  paste-and-sdasors  work,"  consisting  in 
great  part  of  long  extracts  from  all  manner  of 
previous  writers.  Nor  do  the  statements  appear 
to  have  been  verified  with  any  care — for  example, 
we  may  draw  tbe  Messrs.  Parker's  attention  to 
the&et  that  lions  have  been  extinct  in  Bengal 
for  centuries ;  that  the  lynx  of  Oentnd  Europe  is 
not  FeU$  eervana;  that  the  dingo  is  far  Srom 
being  the  only  non-marsopitd  mammal  found  in 
Australia;  that  the  dates  given  for  the  extiis 
patioQ  of  the  wolf  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  quite  incorrect ;  and  that  the  stoat  can- 
not be  said  to  be  dangerous  to  she^folds.  We 
much  doubt  whether  a  ratel  ever  amused 
itself  by  turning  heels  over  head  in  its  native 
forest  as  represented  at  page  193 ;  and  tbe  rela- 
tion of  some  of  tbe  most  striking  forms  of 
Vioerridae  to  an  appendix  is  a  proof  of  tbe  careless- 
ness with  whicb  the  whole  order  has  been  treated. 
But  the  portion  of  this  volume  which  is  signed  by 
Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  Mr.  (Hkley  is  simply 
astounding  to  anyone  acquainted  with  tbe  pre- 
vious works  of  the  former.  It  really  takes  one's 
breath  away  to  find  that  in  the  year  of  nace 
1878  Mr.  Bcyd  Dawkins  recognised  only  two  fossU 
families  of  odd-toed  ungulatea — ^namely,  Palaeo- 
theridae  and  MacraucheniadM  (ski).  Have  we 
lived  iu  a  dream  for  tbe  last  ten  years,  and  have 
all  the  wonderful  remains  discoverod  in  the  New 
World  DO  existence  P  Are  Cortfphodon  and  Uinta- 
therium  and  Titanotherium  merely  stupfmdous 
transatlantic  jokes  P  Surely  Messrs.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins and  Oakley  oi^ht  to  have  ^ven  us  the 
reasons  that  have  induced  them  to  reject  all 
the  discoveries  which  have  generally  been  re- 
garded as  by  far  the  moat  important  recent 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mammalia 
and  their  probable  history.  We  might  have 
expected  also  to  know  why  only  three  species 
of  existing  tapir  are  recognised,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  what  most  xQplog^ists  rerard  aa  the 
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most  distinct  foim.  Bat  if  our  authors  bsTe  l>eeo 
reticent  in  some  places  they  have  been  communi- 
cative in  others,  and  we  trust  that  whoever  treats 
of  the  rodents  in  the  forthcoming  volume  will 
not  overlook  a  hitherto  unrecorded  character  of 
these  animals  which  is  incidentally  mentioned  at 
page  204— namely,  that  they  have  mUjf  am  parietal 

OOM. 

Australian  Zoology. — The  Government  of  Vic- 
toria have  resolved  to  publish  a  "Prodromua  "  of 
the  zoology  of  the  colony,  similar  to  the  works  on 
its  geology  and  botany  which  are  in  course  of 
issue.  We  have  received  the  first  "  decade,"  con- 
taining ten  fairly-executed  coloured  plates,  with 
descriptive  letternrees  by  Prof.  McCoy,  Director 
of  the  National  Museum  at  Melbourne.  Messrs. 
Triibner,  we  may  note,  are  the  London  agents. 
No  systematic  order  is  to  be  observed  in  the  issue 
of  the  work ;  three  of  the  plates  of  the  part  be- 
fore us  represent  reptiles,  three  fishes  and  four  in- 
vertebrates. Of  the  latter  tiie  most  interesting  ia 
the  gigantic  earth-worm,  named  MejfMeolidet  aus- 
traltt  by  Prof.  McCoy,  which  inhalnts  tiie  rich  soil 
of  the  Bmody  Credc  district  of  Yiotoria  and 
attains  the  sarprising  length  of  from  five  to  six: 
feet  It  ia  very  satis&ctory  to  find  that  the 
Ansttalian  coloniee  are  radeavouring  with  more 
energy  every  year  to  overtake  New  Zwiand  in  the 
march  of  ainentific  investigation. 

The  British  Museum  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest 
and  most  valuable  officers  in  Frederick  Smith, 
FX.S.,  Aaristant-Eeeper  of  the  Zoolc^iieal  De- 
partment, wlu>  died  suddenly  on  the  16th  inst., 
aged  seventy-thxse.  Mr.  Smith  was  well  Imown 
to  entomologists  as  the  first  living  authority  ou 
the  insects  of  tiie  order  Hymmoptera ;  his  cata- 
logue of  the  specimens  in  the  nation^  oollection 
is  the  standard  work  on  the  gcovcg,  and  his  long 
series  of  general  entomol(^cu  papers  are  of  ac- 
knowledged value.  He  was  also  a  man  of  high 
general  culture  and  literary  tastes,  and  was  a  ripe 
Shsksperian  scholar ;  while  his  kindly  and  amiable 
diapoaitioQ  endeared  him  to  a  huge  cirole  of  per- 
sonal and  scientific  fiiends. 


B0TA3TT. 

IlT  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society 
(second  series,  vol.  i.,  part  6, 1879)  will  be  found 
a  paper  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Gunninsham  "  On  Mycoidea 
paragitiea,  a  new  Genus  of  Parasitic  Algae,  and 
the  Part  which  it  playa  in  the  Formation  of  cer- 
tain Lichens."  The  occurrence  of  paramtic  Algae 
has  onlv  rccentiy  been  recorded,  the  first  case 
being  tnat  obse^ed  by  Cohn  in  1B72  —  viz., 
Cklorochytritan  Lemnae ;  to  the  same  genua  Prof. 
Perceval  Wright  added,  in  1877,  another  species,  C. 
CbAnci,  which  he  found  living  in  the  thallus  of 
various  species  of  Schizonema,  Polytipkomaj  &c. 
Myeoidea parasitica  was  examined  by  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham as  it  occurred  on  the  leavesof  CameUiajaponica, 
and,  though  it  appears  to  occur  on  other  hosts, 
the  author  bfls  been  unable  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  specific  identity.  Shortly  stated, 
the  life-history  of  this  oipmism  is  as  foil  lows : — 
During  the  ramy  season  it  consists  of  a  cushion  of 
radiating  subepidermal  hjf  phae,  supporting  erect, 
rif^d  filaments,  divided  mto  a  senes  of  cells  by 
transverse  se^ta,  and  terminating  superiorly  either 
in  blunt  points  or  in  more  or  less  developed 
spherical  c^itella  bearing  a  few  latjre  spore-like 
cells  on  db(»t  curved  processes.  These  spore- 
lite  bodies  are  soosporangia,  contuning  from 
twelve  to  twenty-six  zoospores.  The  zoo- 
spores escape  aft^  swarming  through  an  ori- 
fice, ^nerall^  situated  laterally,  and  a^r 
awinuning  actively  about  for  a  short  time  gra- 
dually become  spherical  and  cease  to  move.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  zoospores  do  not  all  es- 
eape^  one  or  two  remiuning  behind  in  the  zooepo- 
raimum,  and  undergoing  various  cbangee  there — 
8u<£  as  the  change  from  an  orange  colour  to  a 
green.  The  process  of  the  formation  of  soospores 
is  liable  to  be  amsted     the  addition  of  excessive 


moisture  causing  this  change  to  a  green  colour. 
The  arrested  zoospores  become  green  cellules,  un- 
endowed with  the  power  of  motion,  and  remain- 
ing in  the  motheiH»ll  until  accident  or  decay 
sets  them  free.  Their  subsequent  history  Dr. 
Cunningham  was  unable  to  follow.  After  the 
escape  of  the  zoospores  the  whole  parasite  becomes 
Bohe|ndermal  through  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
filaments  bearing  the  zoosporangia.  The  structure 
of  the  zoospores  and  the  part  they  play  in  the  life- 
history  are  identical  with  those  of  the  zoospores 
developed  in  the  sexual  fructification  described 
further  on.  The  sexual  or^anB  are  not  developed 
on  aerial  filaments,  but,  as  in  neariy  ereiy  otner 
similar  case,  on  the  subepidermal  disk  of  nyphae. 
On  these  hyphae  oogonia  arise,  and  on  branches 
adjacent  to  them  antheridia  (not  "  pollinodia," 
as  they  are  incorrectly  termed  by  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham). The  actual  imprecation  of  the  oogonium  by 
the  antheridium  was  not  observed,  but  may  be 
confidentiy  assumed  to  take  place,  Dr.  Cunning 
ham  having  frequently  seen  empty  antheridia 
and  oogonia,  vriUi  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  inde- 
pendent of,  or  only  partially  blended  with,  the 
oosphere.  The  oospheres  on  converuon  into 
oospores  are  invested  by  a  wall,  at  first  thick  and 
soft,  but  gradually  becoming  thin  and  delicate. 
The  oospores  ultimately  break  up  into  zoospores, 
which  escape  through  an  orifice  in  the  cell-- 
wall.  After  escaping  they  move  about  actively, 
and  in  one  or  two  eaaes  it  was  observed  that 
two  oecauonally  became  entangled  by  thmr  cilia 
witii  the  resnlt  of  fuuon ;  the  author,  however 
(and,  it  will  be  generally  believed,  rightly),  de- 
scribes this  as  accidental  and  no  act  of  conjugation. 
On  ceasing  to  move  they  become  spberii^,  and 
ultimately  genninating  by  repeated  cell-'division 
they  attain  the  shape  of  a  disk  consisting  of 
several  cells.  This  disk  is  superficial  and  differs 
in  structure  (it  is  much  denser)  from  the  sub- 
epidermal one.  It  is  called  the  primary  disk. 
These  primary  disks  by  giving  out  "  buds  "  from 
their  under  surface  penetrate  the  epidermis  and 
reach  the  subepidermal  space  where  tue  secondary 
disks  (subepidermal)  are  formed  from  their 
dichotomously  radiating  filaments.  This  closes 
the  cycle.  Dr.  Cunniogham  places  this  new  genus 
Myeoidea  near  Coieoaiaete  and  Phycopeltis.  An 
exceedim^ly  interesting  sequel  to  this  life-history 
is  related— the  part  plc^yca  by  Mycoidsa  as  the 
gonidia  of  a  lichen.  This  extraordinary  plant 
has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Cunningham  througn  its 
various  stages  with  an  ability  in  such  research 
seldom  recorded  in  an  English  publication.  The 
ignorance  of  the  simple  method  of  examination 
in  vegetable  morphology  so  common  in  this 
country  ia  certainly  not  shared  in  by  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

Db.  D.  D.  CuiRmrsHAii  contributes  to  the 
same  part  of  the  Linnean  Soinety's  Traiuactiom  a 
paper  "  On  the  Occurrence  of  Oonidial  Fructifica- 
tion in  the  Mueorini"  Dr.  Cunningham's  re- 
searches  were  carried  out  on  Oioantphora^aadL  the 
object  is  to  show  that  this  fungiu,  *'in  place 
of  being  a  member  of  the  MuceiUnts,  belongs 
to  the  Mucorim."  Thev  also  bear  out  De 
Bary's  suggested  snalogy  between  the  Mucorini 
and  the  AseomycHes.  According  to  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham's observations  Choanephora  is  a  genus 
of  Mucorins  fungi,  capable  of  producing  four 
distinct  forms  of  fruchfication — one  tha  result 
of  a  sexual  process  (zygospores),  the  three  others 
asexual  (conidia,  sporangial  spores,  and  chlamydo- 
spores).  The  work  in  this  paper  shows  even 
greater  skill  in  this  branch  of  research  than  that 
on  Mycoidta,  and  a  surprising  knowledge  of 
method^  known  to  few  outside  ContiQestal  labonr 
tones. 

Is  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
(vol.  xxvi.,  1879)  will  be  found  two  interesting 
papers  by  Prof.  Fercev^  Wright.  The  first  is 
"On  the  Cell-Structure  of  Gri^hsia  eetacea, 
(E^lis),  and  on  the  Development  of  its  Antheridia 
end  Tetraapores  j "  and  the  second  "  On  the 


Formation  of  the  so-called '  Siphons,'  and  on  th-i 
Development  of  the  Tetmspores  in  Folysiphomi.'' 
In  the  Sotamsehe  Zdtung  ^o.  1)  will  be  found 
some  observations  by  Dr.  K.  Goebel,  "Ueber 
Sprossbildung  auf  Isoetesblittteni."  Tb^  an 
full  of  interest  in  thur  bearing  on  tlu  "au}* 
gamy  "  of  Da  Bary. 

Felix  tov  TimacBK  has  latdy  issued  twi> 
books  entitied  BiB  PUas  dst  Weiiutoelut  ud 
Funjfi  PomicoH  The  BotanitiAe  ZeUvtng  it  at 
some  paioB  to  point  out  the  many  emHrs  and 
genenu  oaeleasneM  of  the  boob. 

Teat  the  liohenologist  is  not  "played  out" 
may  be  seen  by  a  referuioa  to  the  first  nnmlw  d 
the  Revus  MyeelogiM«j  which  begins  by  dsdsiin^ 
against  the  Schwenaener  "  Uteory." 

Full  notice  of  the  Baoke  and  Pnnti  eontro* 
versy  is  deferred. 

We  hear  that  Prof.  Balfour,  of  Edinburij:!),  has 
resigned  the  Chair  of  Botany  in  the  Univeniti'. 

PHZLOLOOT. 

Its  the  last  number  of  the  Hermes  (rot.  in., 
part  1)  J.  O.  Droysen,  in  an  esst^  intended  lathcr 
to  collect  evidence  than  solve  dimculties,  diacnsm 
the  time  at  which  the  Nemea  were  celel)ral«i 
In  a  paper  on  the  praetorian  guards  Momom 
argues  that  the  first  regular  formation  of  tliis  l»di 
of^troops  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  yesi  of  tlie 
second  triumvirate,  42  B.C.    H.  Haupt  ("  Ueber 
die  Herkunft  der  dem  Die  Cassias  beigelt^ea 
Planudischen  Excerpte  ")  comee  to  the  coDduiaii 
that  tiiose  excerpts  from  Plan  odes  wUcb  amer 
the  period  from  Romulus  to  the  third  JCtlmdiiie 
war  are  (dosely  related  to  Johannes  of  As^is*. 
the  second  half  b«ng  referable  to  an  ettnet&om 
Dio.   In  both  parts  the  writer  thinb  thw  aw 
extracts  from  Faeanius  and  two  other  unbcivu 
sources.   The  paper  concludes  with  a  correctioii 
of  Sylburg's  list  of  the  Heidelberg  eicerpta.  In 
the  next  article  Mommsen  traces  the  pbases  as- 
dergone  by  the  transliteration  of  ^  into  Bosun 
character.    G.  F.  Uuger's  essay  on  PohbiBs' 
method  of  reckoning  years  ("  Die  JabisbsUode 
bei  Polybios,  ii.,  18-23")  is  a  replj;  to  Kiaei 
dissertation  in  the  Hermes,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  WI. 
IT.  Miiller  gives  an  account  and  a  classi&citioDOi 
tiie  MSS.  of  Plotinus.   A.  Hock  ("Die  A4n^ 
ischen  Bundesgenossen  und  der  Fhili^asUMH 
Friede  ")  argues  that  between  the  dghtb  sad  ike 
twenty-fourth  of  Ehiphebolion  840  B.C.  thitt 
decrees  were  passed  hj  the  Atheman  too- 
fed  eracy  upon  the  peace  of  Philoeratea. 
CurtiuB  C  Sparta  und  Olympia")  traces  tl» 
connexion  between  the  growth  of  the  Spartan 
{uiina  and  that  of  the  reputation  of  Olympia. 

Thb  SheiniaehM  MumuH  (yoL  xxir.,  part  p 
opens  vrith  a  valuable  essay  by  Th.  Dirt  on  the 
combination  eu  in  Latin.   In  an  interesting  pw«r 
under  the  title  "  Stichometrisches  und  ^ibu^ 
theburisches"  C.  Wachsmuth  contends  that  tbe 
suhscriptiones  at  the  end  of  the  Demosthenic  oifr 
tions  mentioning  the  number  of  tmxol  were  m 
added  for  the  convenience  of  booksellers,  ui<'J^ 
nothing  to  do  with  the  contents  of  the  WJ- 
Goetz  and  Loewe  give  an  account  of  a  thirteenie- 
century  MS.  of  Plautus  which  they  have  fouDd  u 
the  .^brosian  Library  at  Milan.  This 
which  they  caU  E,  they  think  wiU  be  fo"?* 
best  reprwentative  of  the  recension  J"'"^ 
known  through  the  British  Museum  MS.  J 
its  cognates.    G.  F.  Unger  (« Polybiw  "^J 
DiodoruB  iiber  den  Soldnerkrieg 
common  authority  both  of  PolyMnsand  Dwdpna 
was  Philinus.  B.  Schmidt's  "  Satora  oiU» 
contuns  notes  on  vamns  authors,  the  gwatw  p"^ 
on  Aeechines;  F.  Schoell  contributes  rea""**.  ?" 
Quintilian :  0.  Baeumker'a  essay  on  the  wF^' 
Polyxenns,  and  J.  Beloch's  on  tiie 
SpMta',  aim  at  a  comprehonnve  treatmem  «  m 
subjects  with  which  they  deal. 
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MSSTING8  OF  SOCIETIES. 

BoTAx.  Asiatic  Socttt. — (Monday,  February  3.) 
Snt  H.  a  SAWUinoif ,  K.C.B.,FMMideDt,iii  the  Chair, 
ileau*.  F«rgtiMoa  and  Ciut  read  papen,  reapectlT'aly, 
"On  the  Identafiotioiii  of  the  Portrait  of  ChonoM, 
Kinff  <rf  Parria,  in  Uw  Caret  at  j^aota,"  and  **0n  a 
Xap  of  the  Central  FroTinees  in  India."  lo  the  first, 
ytz.  FergoaKm  deeeribed  from  dravinga  made  by  Mr. 
Orifiitha,  of  Bombay  (and  now  in  the  Indian  Mnaeam 
St  Sooth  KansingtoD),  aeenes  paiotdd  on  the  eeitings, 
or  in  fraaco  on  the  mils,  of  one  of  the  oares,  in  the 
CucBier  of  iriiich  he  beltmnad  he  ooold  recogniae  the 
Parnaa  king  and  hia  eeleteated  irifi%  Shiria and  in 
tha  iattm  u  Indiaa  king  (perhapa  Falakesi)  on  hia 
thnoa,  reeeiving  an  ambaasy  of  persona,  obriooaly 
Fffaiaas,  who  bear  a  letter,  and  receire  from  the 
bag.  is  return,  Tariona  presenta.   The  evidences  in 
bTMt  of  thia  fiev  were  the  dresaea  of  the  PersiKn 
kiag  nd  queen  and  of  soma  of  the  figures  in  the 
iraliMj-aeene,  together  with  many  notioea  which 
Xr.  fngamon  quoted  from  (hnental  writera,  immng 
a  doat  coDsaxioD  and  intaieonrae  between  the  rulers 
d  Pnia  and  of  India  daring  the  later  portion  of 
tin  reign  of  Choeroea,  A.it.  610-628. — ^In  the  aecoad, 
Mt.  Robert  Cnat  exhibited  a  Language  Map  of  the 
Cntral  Prorineee  of  Britiah  India,  specially  prepared 
by  the  EdneaUon  Department,  and  axptaiDed  the 
nyi  in  whidi  the  languagea  and  the  di^^ecta  of  the 
iugiagea  apoken  there  were  interlaced,  there  beiw 
*7:h:ii  thia  area  mo  leaa  than  eight  languagea — Hindi, 
Ir.ta,  ICaritbi,   Gtnar&ti,  Telu^,  GTond,  Ehond, 
AsdKarka — and  foTur  dialecta— Mimari,  Chnteagurhi, 
BtiL  aad  Bisgwari. 


Lonrux  Socictt. — (Thursday,  Fehma'-y  6.) 

Pbof.  ALL3UW,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Mr. 
J.  R.  iaAaon  exhibited  specimens  from  the  tombs  of 
aneieot  Thebes.     Among  these  were  fruits  of  the 
ItaaB  Palm  {Sypkaeae  tiebaica)  and  of  ff.  -Argun, 
taauAy,  bat  vrongly,  daaeribed  as  an  Anea.  Small 
beiMt  obtahiad  were  identified  as  those  of  Juniperut 
^aiwMta  rather  than  those  of  J.  exedsa. — Mr.  J.  0-. 
Beka  AamtA  dried  bulbs  of  Buphane  ioxiearia,  which 
fnimriiapctadpal  ingredient  of  the  poison  with  which 
the  BoAmam  tip  t^eir  arrows.    Struetarally  the 
namcRMH  tonia  of  the  bulb  are  a  curiooa  peculiarity. 
The  jam  of  thia  plant  baa  been  proved  to  extend  as 
tar  aorth  aa  Lake  Tanganyika.    With  Sir  C.  W. 
fiaidUDd  a  plant  flowered  laat  year,  and  for  the 
Cat  tins  in  England.— Mr.  W.  T.  Thiaeltou  Dyer 
dneribed  the  peculiarities  and  adrantagea  of  a  new 
fodder  grass,  Eiteklaena  luxteriana,  ant)  he  alao  exhi- 
bited instrnmenta  need  for  weaving  fibre  of  Curcu- 
hja  UOifoUa  by  the  nativea  of  Borneo. — Mr.  T. 
Christy  drew  attention  to  a  sample  of  tea  grown 
is  Katal.  and  to  a  bottle  of  the  milky  juice  of 
thr  Aflieaa  nbbar  tteeu— The  Ber.  G.  Hensbw  passed 
toud  for  ezamination  a  apetnmeo  of  a  female  nuatletoe 
bearing  male  ahoota.  The  botaniata  preaeot  expreased 
Uw  opioitm  that  it  was  an  androgynous  condition 
nther  than  a  male  parasitic  on  a  female  plant  as  had 
bmi  supposed. — Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch  exhibited  and 
aade  ismarka  on  parta  of  the  bull's  thorn  acacia,  and 
«  ttmple  of  orchids  (EpidsHdrum  bieorAtitum,  and 
Sekombmrgklaa  Utieim%),  aa  exempli^ng  their  eeo> 
■amy  in  aflbrding  prottMAion  and  food  fbr  ants. — A 
•hart  paper  **  On  the  Syatematac  FoaiHon  of  the  Oenns 
Aramrtd"  waaread  by  Dr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  where- 
in as  diflfara  in  opinion  ttom.  the  Rev.  K.  B.  Wataon 
aa  to  ita  being  s  member  of  the  Trochua  family, 
baUevincit  to  belong  to  the  Solarium  group.—^ 
John  Lobbodcthan  read  two  papers  "On  Ante"— 
'-•e  darotad  to  thrir  anatonqr,  the  other  to  their 
habits.    He  now  finda  that,  iuataad  of  oaing  water  aa 
ft  maans  of  isolation,  fsr  ananged  with  the  hair- 
pnnta  downwards  better  auswera  the  pnrpoae,  and  he 
neonuneiida  this  plao  to  be  tried  by  peraooa  reaident 
a  hot  eaantriea  where  ants  are  troubleaome.  Con- 
tnzy  to  what  has  hitherto  been  stated,  the  workers 
(baaidaa  th«  qoaen)  ooeasioiially  lay  ^;ga,  and  these 
always  pndooa  males.  Anta  poaaaaa  domeatie  ser- 
nata— «  «nioaa  Mind  beatla  (Clov^)  naiding  in 
■no  eammunitiea,  tbongh  the  ante  ue  not  all  on  a 
Iml  of  inteUigenee  aafflcioit  to  keep  Clavigera.  Sir 
Jofca  haa  two  queeaa  of  Formica  fima,  five  years  <^ 
aad  in  good  health,  and  also  workers  of  diftrent 
apaciea  aoaae  fouryeaiain  hia  poaaeaaion.  Though  pr»- 
viaoaly  ha  has  diowa  inataaoaa  of  ants  using  their 
friends  had]y,7«t to thauoadit  bait  said  that aata 


of  the  same  neat  never  qnarrel  or  are  ill-tempered 
among  themaelrea.  An  instance  waa  given  of  an  ant 
without  antennae,  losing  ber  way,  being  attacked  by 
an  enemy  and  aftnwarda  tenderly  relieved  by  a  good 
Samaritan.  From  the  experimenta  recorded  it  would 
aeem  that  anta  recognise  fellows  of  the  same  neat,  bub 
where,  aa  in  aome  cases,  there  are  100,000  individuala, 
it  appeara  incredible  that  they  should  recogniae  each 
other  at  right,  nor  ia  it  likely  that  peculiarities  pertain 
to  thoee  of  each  nest.  Have  they  signs  or  passwords  ? 
Endeavouring  to  throw  light  on  this  difBcalt  question, 
Sir  John  experimented  on  the  pupae.  Although 
certain  apeciea  are  deadly  enemiea,  yet  their  Iwae, 
if  tranaflBTTed  to  one  another'a  neata,  will  be  taken 
care  of  as  if  their  own..  In  ant  warfare  sex  is  no  pro- 
tection, but  the  young  are  spared.  Now,  if  recogotti(»i 
were  e^cted  by  si^al  or  password  the  larvae  or 
pupae  would  not  be  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate 
and  remember  this,  and  afterwards  in  being  returned 
to  the  former  nest  when  full  grown  woold  carry  the 
signal  of  the  wrong  nest  to  their  detriment.  The 
results  of  several  experiments  on  Formica  futea  and 
Lagiua  niger  were,  among  others,  that  thirty-two  anta 
transferred  from  thar  neata  as  pupae  and  again  when 
older  returned  to  their  own  neata  were  all  amicably 
jeceived — from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
have  no  password.  These  last  observations,  though 
intereating,  atill  require  additional  information  and 
crucial  a^eriment 


Physical  Sociktt. — (Annual  Meeting,  Satwday, 
February  8.) 

Thk  President  (Prof.  W.  G.  Adams)  read  the  Report 
of  the  Council,  which  showed  that  the  papers  had 
been  more nnmeroua  Suringthe  past  than  in  any  pre- 
vioDs  year,  and  that  their  valae  aal  interest  had 
been  well  sustained.  A  copy  of  the  collecti>d  papers 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wheatstona  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  work  will  shortly  be  issued  to  the 
members  of  the  society.  The  president  then  gave  a 
brief  review  of  the  phvsical  work  of  the  paat  year, 
dwelling  more  eapeeially  on  the  papers  read  at  the 
meetings.— Dr.  O.  L  Lodge  rrad  a  ^(ot  paper  on 
a  method  of  ealenlating  the  eirve  of  tempera- 
ture in  a  rod  along  which  heat  is  being  conducted. — 
Mr.  Shoolhred  gave  an  account  of  electric  lighting, 
illustrated  by  diagrams  of  the  most  recent  magneto 
and  dynamo- electric  machines,  and  examples  of  the 
lamps  iu  vogue.  The  only  surviving  magneto 
machine  is  that  of  Da  Heritena,  which  ia  incom- 
parably superiOT  to  the  older  ones  of  NoUet  and 
Holmes.  The  dynamo>electric  machines  described 
were  the  continnoaa-carrent  machines  of  Siemens, 
Gramme,  and. Wallace-Farmer,  and  the  alternating-oni^ 
rent  machines  of  Wilde,  Gramme,  and  Lontiu.  Wilde's 
machine  is  the  first  of  th^so,  or  parent  machine,  and 
Lontin's  so  resembles  it  that  the  latter  cannot  be  used 
in  England.  In  these  maehiaes  the  current  from  a  oon- 
tinnons  maehine  ia  puaed  through  a  aesond  maohine, 
which yieldsthaaltematingeamnta.  In  Lontin'sma- 
chine  also  a  number  of  diatinet  curreata  are  generated 
in  aepaiate  circuits,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  flseding 
several  lights.  There  is  now  one  in  use  on  the 
Western  Railway  of  France  which  gives  three  distinct 
currents,  each  of  which  supplies  four  different  lamps, 
making  a  total  of  twelve  lights.  The  American 
Brash  Ibehine  waa  also  mantioned.  The  Doboaq 
Lamp,  which  waa  the  first  TSgnlator,  ia  well  adapted 
for  laboratory  pnrpoaes,  but  for  practical  purposes 
the  Serrin  ia  preflsrable.  Rapieff's  lamp  ia  nsed  in 
the  Tinua  office.  The  De  Mersanne.  which  waa 
highly  apoken  of  at  the  Paris  EzhiHtion,  moves 
the  carbons  by  bevelled  gearing.  The  Wallace- 
fannar  lamp,  though  dnrable,  ia  unsteady,  perhapa 
baeanae  onW  infhrior  gaa-oarbon  haa  yet  bean  nsM, 
JabloehkoTa  eandle  waa  fonnd  to  be  dafieetive  ftom 
the  aoltd  insulator,  saeh  as  plaster,  naed  between  the 
carbons.  Thia  made  it  very  expenaiTe  alao.  Experi- 
menta in  Paria  had  shown  that,  whereas  Jablochkoff's 
ayatem  coat  lOif.  per  hour  per  light,  the  other  systema 
onlpr  cost  one  half  as  mucn.  In  Wilde's  candle  the 
solid  inaolator  was  dispensed  with,  air  taking  its 
place,  the  arc  alwaya  tending  to  keep  at  the  top  of 
the  caadla  b7  aleetn-djnamie  zepalaioB.  In  the  De 
Meriteu  eaiiala  thraa  atripa  of  eavbon  wn«  naed,  the 
intarmediataooe  bwng  a  stapping-atonetothe  axe  which 
pasasa  batwaan  the  two  outer  ones.  Wwderman'a  and 
Raynier'a  so^alled  ineandeacent  lampa  wars  alao  shown. 
Mr.  Shoolbrod.  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  upper 
poritiTa  eatbon  takea  aontat  form,  and  hanea  baaomai 


a  reflects,  ahedding  the  light  downward,  stated  that 
experiments  had  proved  the  line  of  maximum  intensity 
of  light  to  paaa^downward  at  an  angle  of  60**  to  the  axis 
of  the  vertical  carbons.  By  giving  the  positive  carbon 
a  horizontal  displacement  behind  the  lower  negative 
one,  Mr.  Douglass,  of  the  Trinity  House,  had  been 
able  to  raise  this  line  till  it  became  horiaoutal,  an 
advantage  in  lighthouses.  He  alao  pointed  out  that 
whereas  in  Paris  the  Jablochkoff  waxed  for  a  period 
short  as  compared  with  that  in  which  it  waned,  in  Lon- 
don it  waxed  for  longer  than  it  waned.  This  was,  of 
course,  an  improvement;  aod  Mr.  Shoolhred  anneatad 
that  it  might  bedue  to  the  fact tiiatthaangiDawwvfld  at 
a  speed  nearer  to  that  of  the  machine,  and  that  the 
machine  was  founded  more  solidly  in  London  than  in 
Paris.  Mr.  Werderman  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
call  his  lamp  an  incandescent  one,  the  fact  beingthat  all 
carbon  lamps  gave  light  from  the  incandescence  of 
the  positive  carbon,  and  that  a  small  arc  was  formed 
in  his  lamp  between  the  two  electrodes,  which 
could  be  varied  by  the  pressnce  between  them.  He 
maintained  that  it  waa  at  easy  to  prodaca  fiOO 
lights  aa  ten  ttom  the  eleefarie  current  by  anbdiviaion, 
as  he  hoped  soon  to  ahow ;  and  stated  that  the  siie  of 
the  carbons  greatly  controlled  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  Prof.  Ayrton  held  that  the  obstacle  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  electric  light  waa  not 
an  electrical  ooe;  but  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  light  produced  by  the  current  is  not 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  heat 
produced.  In  eoatradictioQ  to  Prof.  Ayrton,  Mr. 
Werderman  stated  that  in  the  electric  are  the  opporing 
electro-motive  force  was  proportional  to  ithe  original 
electro-motive  force.  Prof,  tiylvanus  F.  Thomson 
pointed  out  that  residual  magnetism  in  the  cores  of 
the  bobbins  of  dynamo-electric  machines  lowered 
their  efficiency,  and  hence  ehort  cores,  as  in  the 
Wallaea*F»rmer  machine,  were  an  improveniaiit. 


Amthbofolooical  iMtRiTUTK. — (Tutiday, 
FOruary  11.) 

PnoF.  W.  H.  Funm,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.-P„  in  tba 
Chair.  Prof.  W.  H.  Flower,  exhibited  and  described 
a  Bcaphocephalic  cranium  from  Fgi,  and  Mr.  A.  L. 
Lewis  exhibited  a  series  of  implements  and  photo- 
graphs from  Australia. — Mr.  John  E.  Price  read  a 
paper  by  Mr.  D.  Macalliyter,  on  the  Anstraliao 
aborigines.  After  describing  (heir  social  and  domestic 
observances,  traditiooa,  and  xsligioua  notions,  the 
author  concluded  that  ha  had  no  doubt  that  had  the 
continent  of  Australia  remained  undiaeoveredbyEoro- 
peaos  for  a  few  years  longer,  the  climatic  and  general 
physical  changes  which  would  doubtless  have  occurred, 
together  with  the  contact  at  intervals  with  their  more 
eirilised  Polynesian  neighbours,  would  have  consti- 
tnted  an  eovironment  more  favourable  to  progress 
than  any  which  has  ever  existed,  and  would  also  hare 
tended  to  an  improved  condition  of  the  people.  As 
it  was,  the  total  absence  from  the  continent  of  fero- 
cious or  powerful  animals,  the  comptuntive  ease 
with  which  the  poor  and  limited  quantity  of  their 
food  waa  obtained,  and  their  national  isolation,  may 
have  been  a  potent  canse  for  the  non-progressive 
character  of  the  people. — A  paper  by  Capt.  W.  E. 
Armit  waa  also  read  by  the  Director  on  "  Customs 
of  Australian  Aborigines." 


BouL  Soonrr  or  LirKBA-rnsa.— (IT^ww&y, 
F^ruary  12.) 
SiB  P.  DH  CoLQDHouK,  Q.O.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bedhouse  read  a  paper  "  On  the  History, 
System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry,  illustrated 
by  Seleotiona  in  the  Original  and  in  English  Para- 
phrase." Mr.  Bedhouse  commenced  by  stating  that 
the  poetzy  of  modern  European  nations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  predominant  stady  of  the  elasmcal 
writings  of  Greece  and  Borne,  ia  cast  in  one  anvaiying 
mould,  with  the  aame  myths  and  imagery  and  a 
similar  system  of  rhymea  and  metres.  Hence  it 
differa  essentially  from  what  we  find  anahrined  in  the 
Sanakrit,  Hebrew,  Ar&lnc  and  Persian  writings.  The 
Turks.  Mr.  Bedhouse  added,  hare  not  been  leaa 
soceeasful  than  other  Oriental  paaplea  ia  the  enltiTa- 
tion  of  poetry,  many  of  thair  worica  having  bean 
atndied  by  £kiropean  writer^  and  notably  by  Von 
Hammer.  Many,  too,  of  the  Tnridah  Sultans,  as 
Muhammad  II.,  Bayaaid  IL,  Salim,  and,  recently, 
Abdul  Aziz,  hare  been  rema^ble  fix  their  poetical 
akill.  Kr.BadhonaatluBnadaannlaitnutoiatha 
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original  Turkish  with  translatioDfl  in  English,  froiu 
Turkish  poems  compossd  hy  Izzet  Molla,  Ffliid  Pasha, 
F^l,  and  Snleyman  Paeha,  and  thas  showed  clearly 
that  the  Ottoman  Turks  are  not,  bs  they  have  beea 
sometimes  and  even  recently  stated  to  be,  ignoraitt 
barbarians  deroid  of  intelleetoal  caltore,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  hare  had,  before  and  rince  the 
foundation  of  tbeir  empire^  a  body  of  learned  men  of 
letters,  with  a  Tolnminoni  literature  in  poetry, 
histoiy,  scieQce,  and  fiction. 

KoTiL  Socimr. — (Tiunda^,  February  Z8.) 
W.  SpornswooDB,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  The  following  papers  were  read : — "  Note  on 
the  Berelopment  of  the  Ol&ctory  Nerre  and  Olfactory 
Organ  of  Vertebrates,"  by  Dr.  Milnes  Marshall ;  "  On 
tha  Derelopmant  of  the  Skull  sad  its  Nerves  in  the 
Green  Turtle  {CMoiu  Midat),  with  Bemarks  on  the 
Segmeotation  seen  in  the  Sktill  of  Tarious  Types,"  by 
Prof.  Parker ;  "  Experiment  showing  an  Extension  of 
the  Phenomena  discovered  by  Dr.  Kerr,  and  described 
by  him  under  the  Title  of  a  new  JEtelation  between 
Electricity  and  Light,"  by  J.  E.  H.  Goidou. 

SociBTT  OF  AimavABiBS. — {Tkursday, 
February  13.) 
Bb.  Wu.  Shith.  Y.-P.,  in  the  Chair,  The  Secretary 
read  s  PAP*'  from  lit.  Peacock,  containing  injnnc- 
tions  Jran  Lopgland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  varioos 
monaattc  houses  in  his  diocese.  The  bishop  rebukes 
Katharine  Wlngate,  Abbess  of  Helenestow  or  Elstow, 
Bedfordshire,  for  not  haTing  the  Sctiptures  read  at 
meals;  for  allowing  the  nuns  to  hare  their  meals 
with  seculars;  for  having  too  many  sisters  in  her 
household,  where  probably  there  was  more  comfort 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  abbey ;  and  for  allowing  the 
sisters  to  wear  their  head-a^parel,  shoes,  and  gowns, 
in  lay  fashion.  He  orders  veils  to  be  worn  to  come  as 
far  as  the  eyelids,  except  when  the  nnns  were  working. 
The  door  brtwaen  the  convent  and  the  parish  church 
is  always  to  be  shut,  except  at  service  ;  and  a  door, 
five  feet  in  height,  is  to  be  made  to  shut  off  the 
choir  from  the  body  of  the  church.  The  iiuunctions 
to  tlta  Benedictiae  nunoerT  of  Stndlf^,  Oxfordshire, 
indnde  regulatiraie  for  the  performance  of  Divine 
Service ;  prohibitions  to  the  nuns  to  be  godmothers  or 
to  go  to  their  homes  except  in  case  of  neknese  of 
their  friends ;  and  regulations  for  the  more  econo- 
mical management  of  the  house,  which  was  in  debt. 
Pewer  servants  are  to  be  kept,  and  no  fees  or  cor- 
rodies  to  be  granted.  At  the  Cistercian  nunnery  of 
Cotham,  or  Nun  Cotun,  I<incolnahire,  the  service  was 
ordered  to  be  more  earefally  perfinma^  and  the  Lord 
of  Hismle  and  disgoieingi  diseontianed.  No  money 
was  to  be  taken  hj  agrewnent  for  receiving  nuns,  but 
only  voluntary  gins.  Certain  parsons,  who  are  named, 
were  fiobidden  to  enter  the  noose ;  no  boya  were  to 
bo  taught  in  the  school;  fewer  kinsfolk  to  visit 
the  hoQse,  &c  Another  set  of  iqjonctiou  was  directed 
to  the  Abiwy  of  Misseaden,  Bookingbamshixe,  ft  house 
of  Anstin  Caooos.  and  written  in  ^iglish  as  the  abbot 
was  ignorant  of  Latin.  Reading  aloud  at  meals  14 
directed  to  be  resumed,  and  the  canons  are  to  employ 
tbeouelves,  in  their  npare  time,  in  studying  grammar, 
in  writing,  in  painting,  carving,  or  other  work.  There 
must  be  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  the  younger  mem- 
bers. Six  children,  aod  no  more,  may  be  brought  up 
and  educated  in  the  houxe,  and  rules  for  their  mansge- 
ment  ate  laid  down.  Once  a  week  the  canons  go  out 
to  sport  in  the  fields ;  but  they  mast  do  so  together, 
not  wngly.  The  door  between  the  chinr  and  the 
church  must  be  kept  shot,  except  for  prcCA8Hi(His  to 
pass  through.  

Loiooif  Mathkhaticai.  Socixtt. — {Thurtdaif, 
February  19.) 
C.  W.  MraatKiaD,  Esa..  PJtS.,  President,  in  the 
Ghur.  Dr.  Hint  communicated  a  paper  by  M. 
Halpheu  on  "The  Number  of  Conies  which  satisfy  Pi  ve 
independent  Conditioos." — Sir  J.  Cockle  gave  a  con- 
struction for  making  magical  squares.    Prof.  Cnyley 

eioted  out  that  the  canstrnction  had  been  given  in 
yboum's  Rpp'isitory ;  Mi-ssrs.  Harloy,  Henrici, 
Boberts,  Hart,  and  other  geotl'men  epoke  upon  the 
sittgeet  and  gave  different  constrncUonB. — ^Prof.  Hen- 
rici gave  some  properties  of  ftames. — Prof.  H.  J.  S, 
Smith  read  two  papt  rs  on  "  A  Modulir  Equation  " 
and  on  "  The  Formula  for  Four  Abelian  Functions 
answering  to  the  Formala  for  the  Four  Theta  Func- 
tions."—-Mr.  3.  J.  W^ilktT  communicated  a  quaternion 
jpioof  of  Mibdibg's  Thtior^m. 


FINE  ART. 

OHIHA  AlTD  lATAX  AI  THB  BCXLHraKUr  KDTB 
AXIS  CLUB. 

Wb  wonder  at  Chinese  art,  but  fiw  Japanese  art 
ve  have  a  warmer  feeling.  It  ia  not  only  the 
greater  human  interest  in  the  latter  and  its  deeper 
love  for  nature  which  make  this  difference,  but  the 
vitality  of  it,  Chinese  art  is  not  only  dead,  but 
it  ia  difficult  to  believe  that  it  ever  had  anything 
more  than  an  automatic  existence,  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  it  was  ever  young;.  Pasaionlesa 
but  not  grand,  grotesque  without  himiour,  refined 
without  natural  ease,  and  often  laborious  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  final  effect,  even  the  earliest 
Chinese  work  suggests  centuries  of  antecedent 
convention,  and  is  defective  in  that  living  impulse 
without  which  even  the  finest  work  is  estranged 
from  human  sympathj. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  ue  strongest  of  all  the  eon- 
trasts  between  the  older  and  the  younger  nation  : 
the  one  like  Hthonua,  cursed  with  perpetual  age, 
and  like  any  old  man,  prejudiced,  exclusive,  who 
has  outlived  his  power  of  learning,  whose  know- 
ledge, slowly  decaying,  is  confined  to  memories  of 
earlier  days,  and  whose  sympathies  are  entirely 
estranged  from  the  outer  world  and  the  present 
day  ;  the  other,  gifted  with  perpetual  youth — one 
might  almost  say,  perpetual  childhood — always 
full  of  healthy  appetite,  and  with  sympathy  ior 
all  sights  and  sounds,  capable  of  imbibing  fteah 
ideas  from  any  quarter,  but  with  so  strong  a 
natural  wit  that  there  is  no  fear  of  loss  of  indi- 
viduality or  suspicion  of  plagiarism. 

The  intention  of  the  present  exhibition  at  the 
Burlington  fine  Arts  Club  is,  according  to  Mr, 
Fiank  DiUon's  interesting  Preface  to  the  catalogue, 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  oontraating  the  works 
of  the  two  nations  so  Uke  and  yet  so  unlike; 
but,  though  the  vintor  will  find  much  help  in 
Mr.  Billon's  notes)  it  would  require,  as  he  implies, 
a  larger  and  more  varied  collection  of  Chinese 
work  to  enable  the  contrast  to  be  made  with  full 
juBti(»  to  China. 

The  interest  of  the  exhibition  for  most  will  He 
mainly  in  the  Japanese  objects,  especially  the 
drawings  and  carvings  in  wood  and  ivory,  the 
most  valuable  contributions  of  Japan  to  the  art 
treasures  of  the  world.  These  are  interesting  not 
only  for  their  art  but  for  the  light  they  throw  upon 
the  nature  of  the  only  Eastern  nation  which  shows 
a  capacity  for  progress,  and  in  whose  future  there 
is  hope.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  of 
consequence  whether  the  contrast  between 
China  and  Japan  can  be  easily  and  fullr  studied 
in  this  exhiUtion,  for  it  opens  out  the  wider  and 
more  important  question  of  the  infloenees  at  work 
upon  Japanese  art  in  the  present  day. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  China  haano  leasonto  com- 
plain because  the  coUection  of  her  works  here  is 
mainly  conQned  to  specimens  of  those  branches  of 
art  in  which  Japaii  has  not  attempted  to  rival 
her — viz.,  carvings  in  hard  stones  ana  monochrome 
porcelain.  In  such  works  she  is  alone  and  un- 
approachable, and  no  one  can  view  the  fine  serief 
of  Ohineee  vases  on  the  brackets  round  the  walla 
with  their  inimitable  force  of  colour,  whether 
tnrqnoise-blue,  apple-green,  imperial  yellow,  $emff 
de  oceuff  or  aang  de  dragon,  and  the  case  of  fine 
specimens  of  cairing  in  jade  and  mooha-etone  and 
camelian  and  crystal,  from  the  (iollections  of  Mr. 
Michael,  Mr.  Cope,  and  others,  without  appre- 
ciating and  even  anudng  the  Teneration  of  Japan 
for  what  Mr.  Billon  caUs  ha  "  dasue  land,"  the 
source  to  her  of  both  art  and  philosophy.  The 
contemplation  of  these  works  also  suggests  at  least 
one  reason  why  the  Japanese  have  not  attempted 
to  rival  their  artistic  anceetots  in  such  things~- 
viz.,  that  the  attempt  was  hopeless.  With  regard 
to  monochrome  porcelain,  it  may  also  be  safely 
said  that  the  Japanese  have  never  had  the 
colours  that  were  neceasary.  Clever  as  the  colour- 
in;:  of  Japanese  porcelain  often  is,  its  success  is 
rather  due  to  consummate  art  of  harmony  and  con- 
trast than  to  the  remarkable  excellence  of  tiiehues 


at  their  disposal  These  are  neither  msoy,  mm, 
nor  brilliant,  and  vases  covered  with  one  or  aC^ 
of  them  would  be  anything  but  satisfoctotr  to 
the  eye. 

Not,  however,  in  monochrome  porcelain  only 
but  in  porcelain  of  all  kinds,  Japan  ia  compuv 
tively  unsuccessful  and  China  inimitable.  The 
true  ceramic  triumphs  of  Japan  are  in  faiMce,  tt 
which  there  are  some  fine  specimens  hew,  m. 
ticularly  a  vase  in  Ota  ware,  lent  by  the  Japanese 
Ambassador,  with  a  hawk  and  blossoms  modelled 
in  fall  relief.  But  the  j^or(6  of  the  exhibition  ii 
intentionally  not  ceramic,  and  it  is  in  the  dnir. 
ings  that  the  beet  opportanitf  is  gtvui  for  Btudyiv 
Chinese  and  Japimese  art  togetitw.  The  nedt 
of  the  comparison  is  not  &vourable  to  the  fonner. 
The  Japanese  seem  to  improve  in  proportaon  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  escape  from  the  ii^ 
fluenee  of  their  "  Old  Masters"  to  that  of  natue. 
We  may  view  with  wonder  aoch  compodtiau  « 
The  Death  of  Buddha ;  but  we  torn  viUi  idi^te 
pictures  of  peacocks  and  fish. 

It  is  not  vrith  the  past  but  with  tbe  present  Hd 
future  of  Japanese  art  that  we  are  most  coneenied: 
not  with  the  bygone  inflnence  of  extinct  rel^Ks, 
but  with  the  probable  effect  of  intercourse  with 
Western  nations  and  the  influx  of  Western  ides. 
Will  they  act  as  a  destroyer  to  the  art  of  Jtpu 
AS  they  have  to  the  art  of  the  other  Orientil 
nations  P  If  not,  it  will  be  saved,  not  by  clesrinj 
to  its  ancient  traditions,  and  copying  its  old 
works  for  the  European  market,  but  by  that  eoo- 
Btant  study  of  Mature  which  h&B  already  rescued 
it  from  the  octopus  of  Chinese  oonvoitioo.  Ererj- 
thing  may  be  hoped  from  a  nation  m 
prodnce  such  works  as  the  peacocks  of  IWn,  or 
the  carp  of  Sho-eeki. 

But  even  more  is,  perhaps,  to  bo  hoped  from  s 
people  which  exereisee  its  artistic  facoltT  in  the 
decoration  of  the  most  ordinary  articles  fi  amj- 
day  use,  or  even  play;  whose  children's  belbut 
"  things  of  beauty; "  whose  little  boxes  andpoiehBi 
are  covered  with  delicate  and  beautiful  stodin  of 
nature ;  and  whose  buttons  or  toggles  used  to  bu^ 
these  boxes  and  pouches  from  tiieir  belts  «» litlls 
leas  than  miracles  of  deugn  and  execution. 

There  was  probably  never  so  great  a  wealtl  of 
artistic  invention  gathered  together  in  bo  miil » 
space  as  in  the  few  small  caaea  of  netenk^uul 
other  small  Japanese  carviogs  in  ivory  and  w«d 
lent  by  Mr.  Beck,  ^  Trevor  Lawrence,  Mt. 
Rhode  Bawldns,  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  and  o^en> 
To  peer  through  one  of  these  little  glaaKaaa  a 
like  taking  a  glimpse  of  fiuryland,  evwy  pM>  ^ 
sominnte  and  elfish.  But  they  are  toohamufv 
tins— ratiier  like  nUes  Hug  from  the  graves  irf  u 
extinct  race  of  dwarfe,  or  the  masteipieeee  of  i 
&mily  of  in^ired  children.  They  are  not  "hidi 
art,"  It  is  true,  and  it  would  he  difficult  for  the 
most  blind  worshipper  of  **  Japs"  to  contend  thrt 
they  embody  a  fine  ideal  of  beauty  ;  but  the^  an 
so  full  of  whimsical  drollery,  so  deverly  deeigned 
and  so  cunningly  wrought,  so  duuged  with  huow- 
ledge  and  love  of  nature  human  and  auiinal,  tht' 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  their  fascination.  ()»« 
the  strangest  faculties  of  the  Japanese  carvff" 
these  trifles  is  hie  power  to  make' the  most  Mt* 
landisb  or  simple  subject  interesting.  ^"■Ir 
them  are  from  tales  of  Ohkwse  mytholt^;  own 
from  Japanese  and  Chinese  &iry  tales ;  oAos 
animalii  simply,  or  scenes  from  everyday  lifcj 
some  are  freaks  of  a  childish  fancy,  buttneysnjH 
delightful.  Not  equally  so,  perhaps,  to  ns  ff 
care  nothing  for  Eaminari  Ssn,  the  timnder 
or  Shoti,  tbe  great  Chinese  slayer  of  demons;  but 
still  delightfhl  aU  from  the  strei^  of  their  con- 
ception and  the  spirit  of  their  execution,  whico 
make  them  real  even  to  us.  Still  more  channit^ 
are  the  fanciful  onee--48  Sir  Trevor  Lamen"* 
*'  Two  men,  playing  goban,  inside  a  peaoh"— mo 
most  charming  of  all  are  the  animale :  the  micet 
the  monkeys,  and  ■  the  frogs.  Here  tbew 
nothing  between  the  Japanese  Mid  tbe  J^i'*!!?^ 
but  what  European  could  carve  a  monwy  J>« 
that  of  Mr.  Rhode  Bawldns  ? 
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For  a  couDtrj-  in  which  art  is  not  indigenous 
there  VAS  surely  nerer  an;  in  which  it  took  so 
kincUj  to  the  soil.  China  and  Oorea,  from  which 
Japan  appears  to  have  derived  not  only  pottery  but 
paiDting',  were  not  sources  of  iospiration  from 
which  anvthiiig  -wwj  hnmaa  or  natural  was  likely 
to  b«  denTsd.  If,  with  theM  nationB  for  tiieir 
ninapal  mastoa,  the  Japanese  have  been  able  to 
devdlop  for  theauelves  an  art  so  ori^nnl  in  spirit, 
ao  livii^  and  real,  so  thoroughly  national,  and  jet 
do  fuD  of  love  for  human  ana  animal  nature  as  to 
make  it  an  object  not  only  of  admiration  but  affec- 
tion among'  people  so  cat  off  from  them  bj  space,  bj 
religion  and  customs  as  the  European  nations, 
we  can  only  wonder  what  muht  have  been  the 
Molt  if  thtax  daasio  land  had  been  Oreeee  instead 
tJL  CUna.  Ooeiio  Moxxhoube. 


ABZ  sun. 


Saa  we  last  wrote  sereral  sales  of  some  in- 
tnrt  to  the  puUic— tiuiugfa  none,  indeed,  of  qnite 
Ae  ^^MBt  dav— have  taken  place  at  Mesais. 
(ftrirtw,  libnton  and  Woods'.   At  an  aaction  of 
•BgBaTiivVf  iucludina;  mezzotints  by  McArdell, 
WataoDs,  J.  Baphael  Smith,  and  Dickenson, 
the  prices  fetched  by  these  mezzotints  was  such  aa 
to  indicate  that  their  character  was  not  equal  to 
tlut  of  those  prints  which  most  frequently  appear 
in  the  King  Street  auction-room.   The  sEue  of 
tW  prints  belonging  to  Mr.  Lewis,  the  engraver, 
located  to  show  tiiat  the  value  of  modwn  en- 
|tned  work  is  anything  bat  increasing.    It  had, 
■ndiedj  before  been  known  that  the  once  costly 
eagam^pi  after  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  were  no 
lo^sr  within  the  favour  even  of  the  large  public 
whidi  oceapiee  itself  chiefly  with  modem  work, 
neprieea  dironicled  1^  the  IHma  are  hardly 
wortiL  fortber  record. 

Szvnsu.  Dutch  and  other  pictures  from  various 
pnTile  collections,  includingthatof  the  Rev.  J.J. 
Holiojd,  of  Whitehall,  near  Colchester,  and  the 
late  Mra.  Vaddy,  have  since  been  dispersed.  A 
Weenix,  a  grud  sea-port  with  a  ruined  temple, 
lUfang,  aad  animals,  signed  and  dated,  sold  for 
Wl  ;  aad  an  Interior  of  a  Kitchert,  with  peasants 
aad  atennb,  hj  Teniers — signed  by  that  artist— 
naljaad  3031.  lo*.  Ur.  Marks's  collection  of  ob- 
Ncb  of  art,  including  pon»lMn,  fetched  perh^ 
iiir  prieei.    An   old  Dieaden  dessert  service 
with  graeo-and-white  borders,  painted  with  pas- 
tcnal  4;uree  and  animals,  and  conMsting  of  no 
less  than  eighty-five  pieces,  realised  165/. ;  a  hoxuB 
Seite  dock  f^hed  21/. ;  a  tankard,  with  sUver- 
ri^  moQntingB,  31/.   a  la^  tankard,  carved  with 
frieae  of  elaaeicai  flgnres  in  hi^h  relief  rilver^t 
Ibot  aad  ooTar^  the  huidle  bearing  the  figure  of  a 
diild,  701. 1  a  caske^  formed  of  slabs  of  agate, 
Btounted  with  gold,  chased,  251. ;  a  Dresden  china 
ewer  and  dish  with  flowers  in  relief  and  paintod 
widi  insects  and  flowers,  11/.  lli. ;  a  group  of  four 
dnldren,  18/. ;  a  set  of  four  figures,  the  Seasons, 
28i. ;  a  gros-Ueu  sncrier,  with  medallions  of  chil- 
dten,   17/.  ;  a  silver-gilt  casket  chased  with 
Sganm,  301.   The  Tinus  sa^s  that  a  aeries  of 
twan^OTMi  iketeba^  in  Indian  ink,  of  blue-and- 
iriuta  fuee  in  the  ixiUeotiov  of  Sir  Hemy  Thomp- 
■on,  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Whistler,  sold  for 
lOL  C*.  9d.i  while  twmfy-nine  othos,  in  a  folio, 
drawn  by  the  same  artist,  sold  for  1/.  Is.  Alto- 
gether the  nle  of  Mr.  Marks'a  collection  of  objects 
of  art  aad  Tarietiea  realised  3,466/. 


VOTES  ON  AST  Jjm  ASCBASOLOOr, 

Mm.  AmED  Bbotrkbs,  'F.R.A.S.,  well  known 
in  the  photographic  world,  has  issued  a  handsome 
fDlme  eontainu^f  a  series  of  autotype  views  re- 
fwsuntiug  MemekMtar  atUu.  lb.  Janna  Oros- 
um,  F.S.A.,  sdpplies  all  thitt  is  needfU  by  war  (rf 
irtiodnetion  and  daacxiptian.  and  the  work  aJto- 
mt&m  toauB  a  Tsnrexe^taUa  picture  of  the  more 
aoteUa  batons  of  the  anhiteetur^  appearance  of 


the  cotton  metTopolls.  The  edition  was  limited 
to  260  copies,  all  of  which  were  suhaeribed  for 
before  publication. 

Ths  exhibition  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  opened  on  Tuesd^  last.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  "  Manchester  School "  is  its  fond- 
ness for  landscape  art.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the 
natural  craving  after  the  beauty  of  external  nature, 
felt  perhaps  in  its  highest  intensity  hy  those  whose 
lot  has  been  cast  in  the  midst  of  great  (dties. 
This,  if  the  prevailing,  is  not  of  coarse  the  exclu- 
sive feature  of  the  ezMUtion.  There  are  some 
fine  portnuts  by  Mr.  W.  Percy  and  Mr.  W.  II. 
Johnston,  paintings  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson,  of  which 
the  themes  are  not  perhaps  always  worth  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  some  very  characteristio 
works  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight.  Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Part- 
ington, Mr.  Wm.  Hull,  Sir.  J.  Houghton  Hague, 
aiu  Mr.  Bright  Bforris,  an  all  well  represented. 

As  exhilntion  of  the  drawings  of  the  late  H. 
Dawson  will  be  opened  at  the  Fios  Art  So<nety*B 
gE^eries,  148  New  Bond  Street,  on  March  S.  It 
will  conrist  of  some  two  hundred  sketehoB  and 
drairingswhich  have  never  been  previously  on  view. 
The  proceeds  of  the  exhibition,  which  will  only 
remain  open  until  Easter,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Artists*  Benevolent  Fund. 

A  SBRIBB  of  remarkaUe  sketches  of  river  and 
mountain  scenerv  by  Mr.  P.  O.  Hamerton  will 
i^ortly  be  publisned  by  the  Autotype  Company 
as  enlaiged  reproductions. 

M.  QvnjuinEB,  whoseappcnntment  asDinetor- 
General  of  Fine  Arte  in  France  saTe  a  short  time 
ago  such  nniTersid  satisbetiaa  m  arti^  circles, 
has,  to  the  renet  of  all  concerned,  sent  in  his 

resignation.  His  office  will  not,  it  is  stated,  be 
filled  up  at  once,  as  M.  Torqaet,  the  new  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  is  chained  especially  with  the 
service  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  exhibitions  of  the  Oerde  Artistique  et 
Litt^iaire  (Rue  Saint- Aimand)  and  the  Oercle  do 
I'CJnion  Artistique  (Place  Vendfime)  are  both 
open  this  month,  and  make,  it  is  said,  a  good  show. 
Among  the  works  that  excite  most  attention  at 
the  firat-mentioned  exhibition  is  a  nude  Diana 
surprised  by  Love,  a  study  which  a  French  critic 
admits  "  trouble  un  peu  au  premier  abord  "  by  ite 
"  sinc^ritd  de  formes,"  but  whioh  is  nevertheless 
"so  freah  and  charming  tiiatitlights  up  the  whole 
room." 

M.  pAm.  Baudst  has  just  published  two  re- 
markable designs  for  the  new  100-franc  bank- 
notes which  are  to  be  issued  in  France.  These 
designs,  according  to  the  C^ronique  det  Arts,  are 
more  elegant  and  artistic  than  anything  that  has 
ever  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  shape  of  paper 
money.  The  designs  are  different  for  uie  face  and 
the  reverse  of  the  note,  and  if  only  they  can  be 
engraved  well  in  a  reduced  siie  are  likely  to  have 
an  excellent  effect. 

A  tlTE-siZB  statue  of  a  young  woman,  clothed 
in  a  long  robe,  has  lately  been  discovraed  near 
Porto  d'Anzio.  It  is  thought  to  represent  a  priestesB 
of  one  of  the  temples  of  Aotium. 

Aa  if  there  were  not  already  enough  national 
statues  in  Paris  to  be  bonoored  or  dishonoured 
aecordiog  to  the  form  of  Government  that  happens 
to  prevail,  the  Municipal  Oounoii  of  Paris,  on  the 
motion  of  the  new  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  propose  to 
open  a  competition  for  a  great  statue  of  tne  Re- 
public, to  be  erected  on  the  Place  du  Ohiteau 
a'Eau,  instead  of  the  fountain  which  is  now 
there,  the  Place  henceforth  to  takb  the  name  of 
the  Fbee  de  la  R^pubtiqoe.  A  statue  of  Voltaire 
is  also  to  be  ereotod.  Tinilj  Paris,  if  she  goes  on 
at  the  present  rate,  is  likely  in  time  to  have  a 
pppolation  of  statues  equaling  that  anetent 
Bmne. 

Thx  veteran  Gennan  artist,  Adolf  Menzei, 
whose  remarkaUe  picture  called  the  Qro/op>* 
Wori^^opf  xeprsaantiw  tiie  finging  of  a  great 
iron  ^Under,  attraetad  eonuderaUe  attrition  a 


few  years  ago,  and  was  noticed  by  us  at  the  time 
of  ite  exhintlon  (see  Academt,  April  3,  1876), 
has  Again  produced  a  noteworthy  work,  though  of 
a  totally  different  character  from  his  last.  His 
new  picture,  which  is  now  being  exhibited  in  a 
private  gallery  in  Berlin,  is  entitied  The  Ball 
Supper,  and  represente  a  crowd  of  fashionable 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  magnificent  costumes  and 
uniforms,  grouped  around  a  supper  buffet  erected 
in  a  long  gallery  leading  frvm  the  ball-room,  and 
all  occupied  in  tbe  laudable  endeavour  to  proouie 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  The  variety  and 
character  which  this  scene  reveals  is  very  humor- 
ously displayed.  Most  of  the  groups  are  concerned 
only  with  the  situation  of  the  moment,  and  the 
dimcultiea  in  the  way  of  obtaining  what  they 
desire;  others  profit  by  tbe  occasion  (ox  a 
little  quiet  talk  or  flirtation,  and  various  little 
satirical  touches  are  added  here  and  there.  But 
what  gives  the  jHCture  its  chief  artistic  interest  is 
exaotiy  the  same  quality  that  made  the  Cpttcipi 
WarMuip  remarkablft— luunely,  the  corioua  hgfat  in 
which  the  scene  is  set.  A  myriad  of  wax  candlea  dia- 
posed  in  a  large  chandelier  overhead  and  in  groups 
against  the  wall  send  forth  in  The  Ball  Sapper 
waves  of  light  that  really  appear  like  an  actual 
illumination,  and  fall  with  astonishing  effect  on 
tbe  naked  shoulders  and  shimmering  satin  dresses 
of  the  ladies.  The  effect,  it  is  aaid,  is  immensely 
enhanced  if  the  picture  be  seen  in  a  darkened  room 
with  a  strong  light  thrown  upon  it.  The  picture, 
indeed,  has  evidently  been  painted  with  the  view 
of  studying  this  peculiar  mode  of  lighting ;  hut 
beside  this  difficult  problem,  which  some  will 
confer  satisfactorily  solved  and  others  will  deem, 
incorrectly  treated.  The  Bail  Supper  has  an  in- 
terest from  an  historical  pc^t  of^  view,  for,  like 
Fritii's  pictures  of  rinular  soenea,  it  is  likely  to  be 
exceedingly  valuable  in  future  ages  as  revealing 
so  much  of  the  character,  manners,  and  costumes  of 
the  nineteentii  century. 

Thb  ChroniquB  dea  Arte,  joining  in  the  alarm 
which,  as  we  stated  last  weak,  was  sounded  by  M. 
Georges  Berger  in  the  Journal  det  DShate  respect- 
ing Paul  Haudry's  paintings  in  the  French  Opera 
House,  calls  loudly  .for  the  employment  of  the 
electric  light,  whidi  it  considers  the  only  remedy 
capable  of  immediate  application.  M.  Qonae 
suggests  that,  aa  soon  as  the  paintings  an  seiHuad 
in  uiis  way  from  rapid  deterioration,  copses  of 
them  shoim  at  once  he  executed  by  means  of 
pluAogravure  for  the  decoration  of  the  theatre, 
and  ^e  paintings  themnlTea  nmoved  Mther  to 
the  Tuilraies,  if  that  palace  ahonld  ha  rebuilt  as  a 
museum,  or  to  the  new  Hdtei  de  WIe,  when 
they  would  have  a  magnificent  effect,  and  could  be 
seen  by  daylight  as  well  aa  byn^ht.  Meanwhile 
it  is  Bomethi^  gained  that,  pending  a  decision  on 
this  qnestton,  tM  ICnistM  PoUic  Instruction 
has  commisMoned  the  exacation  of  a  series  <tf 
engravings  ftom  these  puTitiwpi  »t  jsh*  wpaMw  of 
the  State. 

The  Qasetta  det  Be<mx-Art»  opens  witii  an 
account  of  Dr.  Schliemann'a  researches  at  Mycenae 
written  by  M.  F.  Leiujnnant,  who  three  years 
u;o  gave  a  similar  account  of  the  discoveries  at 
Imssarlik.  M.  Gharles  Yriarto  continues  his 
stody  of  "  The  Arte  at  the  Oourt  of  the  Mahttasta 
in  the  Fifteenth  Oentuiy,"  treating  especially  of 
architecture  and  tiie  works  of  Leon  Battista 
Alberti.  M.  Havard  gives  us  his  opinion  respect- 
ing the  second  of  the  two  portiaite  which  he 
claims  for  Bemhrandt  from  the  Van  Loon  col- 
lection now  in  the  possession  of  the  Baron  Gustave 
de  Bothachild.  This  portrait  represente  the  wife 
of  Martin  Day,  and  ia  a  pendant  to  the  one  before 

S'ven  of  Martin  Day  himself.  Both  are  etehed 
r  the  Qaxiette  by  Lipoid  Flameng,  bat  not  in 
that  artist's  very  best  manner.  Perhaps  this  ia 
why  they  fail  to  impress  us  vrith  the  conviction 
that  they  are  by  Bemhrandt  A  sucnrestive 
artide  on  "  The  ^Jiatomy  of  Ugliness,"  by  Gnamp- 
fleoiy,  ia  illustmted  by  some  of  Leonardo  da 
Vind'a eiuioas  studiean  deformitiee.  Leonardo 
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had,  in  truth,  a  perfect  passion  for  ugliness,  and 
Btudied  it,  as  is  Been  in  many  of  his  drawings,  in 
a  sort  of  philoaophical  spirit  as  if  he  were  search- 
ing how  far  it  could  be  carried,  or  trying  to  arrive 
at  the  ideal  of  oglinesa  as  well  as  the  ideal  of 
beau^.  Some  notes  on  the  little-known  French 
xoaster  Le  Valentin  i  a  first  article  on  the  Her- 
mitsfte  at  St,  Fetersborg,  by  Le  Comte  Clement 
de  BIb;  and  a  concluding  article  on  Diana  of 
Poitiers  and  her  taate  in  art,  by  H.  Anatole  de 
Hontuglon,  complete  the  number. 

A  coLossix  statue  of  Prince  Bismarck  will  be 
unveiled  at  Cologne  on  April  1,  and  a  monument 
to  the  composer  Spohr  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Casael. 

Fkitz  Schafer,  the  successful  sculptor  in  the 
Lessing  Memorial  competition  recently  held  at 
Hambui^,  has  now  finished  his  model  in  full  size. 
It  differs  somewhat  from  the  first  conception,  but 
is  prused.  as  snperior  to  that  in  vigour  and  in 
idea. 

Messbb.  Christie  and  Ma]tson*s  sales  for  the 
coming  week  include :  —  Pictures,  engravings, 
drawings,  miniatures,  and  sculpturu  from  12 
Upper  Brook   Street,  February  26,  and  plate, 

{'ewels,  gems,  decorative  furniture,  &c.,  from  12 
Jpper  Brook  Street,  February  27  and  28 ;  and 
the  collection  of  modem  pictures  and  drawings  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  bchools  formed  by  Jamea 
S.  Virtue,  Esq.,  of  O^lands  Park. 

The  Fine  Art  Society  have  sent  us  the  illus- 
trated  edition  of  Mr.  Buskin's  Notet  on  his  draw- 
ings by  Turner,  which  he  exhibited  last  spring  at 
the  ahop  of  the  society  in  Bond  Street.  Not  to 
speak  for  the  moment  of  the  illustrations  on 
account  of  which  the  present  issue  of  the  cata- 
logue is  made,  the  edition  of  the  Notes  \a  the 
most  complete  that  has  been  issued  at  all,  for  it 
contaiDB  Mr.  Buskin's  firet  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  exhibition,  such  notes  as  he 
added  after  his  recovery  from  illness,  Mr.  W. 
King^ey's  notes,  and  some  pertinent  remarks  by 
Mr.  Hnuh,  the  managinff  director  of  the  sodetjf 
at  whose  shop  the  ezhibitioii  took  place.  It  is 
exceedingly  convenient  to  have  tSU  these  notes 
within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume.  The 
volume,  too,  it  must  be  said,  is  such  as  the  bStlio- 
^hile  has  a  right  to  love.  It  is  agreeably  bound 
in  the  Bozhurghe  style,  it  is  excellently  printed  by 
the  Chiswick  Press,  and  the  "  rivulet^  of  text 
"  meanders  "—in  the  words  of  Sheridan — in  a 
iride  meadow  of  margin  of  the  roughest,  thickest, 
and  beet  of  hand-made  paper.  Eminently  worthy 
of  such  adornment  and  of  so  luxurious  a  setting 
are  both  the  literary  contribution  of  Mr.  Buskin 
and  the  illustrations  which  reproduce  many  or 
even  most  of  the  noblest  designs  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  lend  to  last  year's  memtnable  show.  The 
process  adopted  fw  the  reprodnction  or  translation 
of  the  drawings  has  be«i,  we  think,  under  the 
drcumstancee  a  particnlarly  wise  (me.  Hr.  Buskin 
does  not  mnch  uke  etching,  but  tiiat  was  perhaps 
no  final  reason  why  etching  should  not  have  been 
used  if  there  had  been  a  fair  chance  of  its  employ- 
ment with  success.  Only  there  was  no  such 
chance :  no  competent  judge  could  posubly 
differ  from  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the  matter  of  the 
uselessnees  of  tiding  to  reach  by  the  art  of 
etching  the  complicated  atmospheric  effects  of  the 
later  art  of  Turner.  Common  photographs  would 
have  been  hopelessly  wrong.  There  is  no  one,  as 
Mr.  Huiah  quite  truly  reminds  us,  in  the  least 
capable  in  the  present  day  of  executing  such  deli- 
cately and  finely-finished  and  always  intelligent 
line-engraving  as  was  obtainable  some  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  Therefore,  it  was  very  wise,  as 
we  venture  to  think,  to  go  back  to  the  very  engrav- 
ings executed  then — toB  engravings  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  engravings  to  Rogers,  to  Finden, 
to  Hahewill — and  to  ap^y  to  these  the  new  and 
neefnl  process  of  photogravaie.  And  the  precise 
ftshion  in  which  this  was  done,  and  tlie  use  made 
of  one  livbg  engnTsr  who  had  hinuelf  worked 


under  Turner,  are  stated  distinctly  in  Mr.  Huish's 
remarks.  Qenemlly  speaking,  the  reproductions 
are  successful,  and  they  are  espedaUy  so  in  con- 
veying, as  the  kind  of  etching  generally  employed 
in  illustration  certainly  could  never  do,  the 
supreme  delicacy  of  Turner's  own  work,  the  infi- 
nite number  of  planes,  so  to  say,  in  each  compoai- 
tion,  and  the  infinite  gxadaUons  of  colour  and 
tone.  Here  and  there  there  are  compazBtive 
failures.  The  BomumUe,  indeed — perhaps  the 
noblest  early  drawing  of  the  collection,  the  draw- 
ing in  which  Turner  is  believed  to  have  set  down, 
and  with  a  consummate  firmness,  his  first  im- 
pression of  the  Al^ — is  not  a  comparative 
Dot  an  absolute  fiulure.  In  this  case  we 
imagine  there  was  no  engraving  apon  which  the 
present  photogravure  coold  operate — no  work 
of  an  engraver  by  whose  triumphant  translation 
it  could  profit.  But  most  of  the  reproductions 
are  almost  as  conspicuously  happy  as  this  one 
is  con^icuously  bad — see  especially  the  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire,  the  Bolton,  and  the  Dudley — 
and  we  are  very  fortunate  in  possessing  for  a 
couple  of  guineas,  at  the  most,  such  delicate  and 
charming  reminders  of  so  many  of  the  loveliest 
things  in  Turner's  art,  "ULi.  Ruudn's  collection,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  altogether  wuqne.  It  is 
not  the  collection  of  a  very  vrealthy  person,  who 
has  placed  unlimited  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the 
fashionable  dealers  to  form  for  him  an  impressive 
assemblage.  It  is  the  patient  and  delicate  choice 
of  one  man  of  genius  among  the  works  of  another 
man  of  genius.  As  such  it  is  invaluable,  and  it 
must  have  helped  more  than  Mr.  Buskin  can  him- 
self be  aware  m  many  of  Mr.  Buskin's  teachings. 
Finally,  let  us  say  that  the  volume  under  notice 
gains  additional  interest  by  Mr.  Huish's  sketch  map 
of  Kiu:land,  showing  the  places  of  which  Turner 
has  left  more  or  less  literal  or  more  or  less  imagin- 
ative record.  Turner  knew  all  our  coasts  and 
much  of  our  inland  country ;  but  the  marks  on 
the  map  come  thickest  in  the  Weet  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey — that  is, 
between  the  Whaife  and  Eirby  Lonsdal^  and 
between  London  and  Hind  HeadlXill. 


UtTBIO. 


UnSIO  FRIHBBS. 


IiLsirumentaiion.    By  Ebenezer  Front,  B.A. 

(Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.) 
Fugue.    By  James  Higgs,  Ifus.  Bac.  Oxon. 

(NoTello,  Ewer  &  Oo.) 
Mftaical  Forms.    By  Ernst  Pauer.  (NoTello, 

Ewer  &  Co.) 

The  isBue  of  these  nsefnl  little  works  is  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  possible,  considering 
the  amount  of  care  and  thought  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  their  compilation. 
Of  the  three  named  above  the  first  demands 
chief  consideration,  for  a  reason  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  is,  anfortnnately,  not  to  be 
denied  that  England  is  still  backward  in  the 
literature  of  musio ;  and  on  the  salrjeot  of 
instrumentation  we  really  possess  no  standard 
woi'k  of  reference,  but  are  compelled  to  con- 
tent oarselres  with  trandations  of  those 
•written  by  musicians  of  France  and  Germany. 
It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  void 
has  been  completely  filled  by  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Front's  little  volume,  for  this  at  the 
best  can  be  considered  as  but  an  elementary 
treatise,  especially  adapted  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. The  author  seems  to  have  felt  the 
galling  restrictions  necessarily  imposed  upon 
him,  and  repeatedly  dora  be  give  utterance  to 
his  desire  to  expatiate  on  each  particular 
branch  of  his  theme.  Is  it  extravi^nt  to 
express  a  hope  that  at  some  future  time 
Mr.  ^xmt  may  be  induced  to  undertake  the 


task,  for  which  he  is  so  eminently  well 
qualified,  of  giving  to  the  world  an  extended 
treatise  on  the  art  of  instrumentation— a 
treatise  which  shall  be  encyclopaedic  in  its 
scope,  and  in  the  strict  impartiality  obso^ed 
in  dealing  with  the  vanous  Bcbools  and  sys- 
tems of  orchestral  writing  ?   Meanwhile  we 
must  be  thankful  fbr  smaJl  mercies;  and 
here  it  may  be  said  that  our  remarks  on  Ur. 
Front's  Frimer  will  bear  exclusively  on  ite 
valueas  an  educational  work — in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  calculated  to  aiTord  the  stadeni, 
hitherto  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  for 
an  orchestra  as  much  information,  clearly 
conveyed,  as  can  be  comprised  in  a  pamphlet 
of  144  post-octavo  pages.    Mr.  Front  starts 
with  the  assumption  that  a  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  is  essential  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  instrumentation; 
and  this  view  will  meet  with  the  assent  of 
every  musician.     After   an  introdnctwy 
chapter  full  of  sound  advice  to  the  learner, 
the  stringed  inatrumenta  are  treated,  fint 
indiTidually  and  then  in  oombmation.  The 
illustrations  showing  what  varieties  of  effect 
can  be  obtained  excInsiTely  from  the  strings 
are  admirable,  but  the  author  occasionallj 
forgets  that  ho  is  writing  for  beginners :  as, 
for  example,  in  the  sentence,  "Many  in- 
stances  of  this  will  occur  to  mnsiciaiu  at 
once."    That  may  be,  bat  the  pupil  will  not 
derive  much  aid  from  sach  a  circDmstanco. 
In  the  next  chapter  the  oboe,  bassoon,  and 
bom    are    considered,   in   place  of  ike 
entire   family   of  the  wood- wind.  The 
advantages  of  tiiis    plan    are  not  alto- 
gether obvious,   but  vee  will  allow  Mr. 
Front  to  be  the  best  jadge  of  the  mat- 
ter.   The  illustrations  are  again  extnded 
from  the  most  diverse  souroes.    One  of 
these,  showing  Handel's  use     the  bsssom 
in  the  Witch  of  Endor  scene  in  Bad,  is 
extremely  int««sting,  fitun  its  resemUanee 
to  the  funous  scene  of  the  resuscitatin  A 
the  nuns  in  Meyerbeer's  Bohert  le  SuHt. 
Chapter  iv.  adds  the  flute  and  clarinet,  td 
ends  with  a  series  of  extracts,  in  which  &s 
*'  small  orchestra  "  is  alone  employed.  The 
next  two  chapters  relate  to  the  remunmg 
brass  instrnments,  those  of  percussion,  and 
the  "  less  frequently  used  instruments ; ' 
among  the  latter  being  the  harp,  organ, 
contrafagotto,   &c.     These  are  dismissed 
somewhat  briefly,  possibly  from  considera- 
tions of  space.    But  the  author  has  not  yet 
concluded  his  labours,  and  he  devotes  an 
entire  ch^ter  to  the  ^-important  subjecia 
of  balance  of  tone,  contrast,  and  colour  m 
the  oTohestra.   Here  wiU  be  fbund  manj 
hints  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  staaent 
Twelve  illustrations  of  the  chtwd  of  C  » 
scored  by  different  composers  are  giT** 
showing  the  infinite  varieties  of 
ing  which  may  be  gained  by  altered 
bution  of  the  instruments.    On  theoO>» 
hand,  the  examples  of  badly-scored  chorda  are 
scarcely  likely  to  be  of  service,  as  the 
ciplea  of  orchestration  are  not  more 
therein  than  are  the  elementary  la*^ 
part-writing.    In  order  to  make  the  wo» 
as  nearly  complete  as  possible,  »  l^^B^  ' 
chapter  is  devoted  to  *he 
used   in   the   accompaiaimeut  of 
music,  and  another  to  the  orchest™*'^  , 
concertos,  both  being  fdroishod 
ous  illnstraiions.  _The  author  conoiw 
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with  a  few  words  of  advice   to  yoang 
aiosiciaos  as  to  the  expediency  of  repress- 
ing andae  ambition  either  in  the  direction 
■A'  over-elaboration  or  of  writing  difficnlt 
r-ass^es  for  the  sake  of  some  imaginary 
effect    Here  Mr.  Prout  iadalges  in  some 
homely  eloquence,  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  qnoting  bia  words : — 
■*  Our  orchestral  perfbrmen  will  take  the  troable, 
if  needful,  to  praetiM  a  difficult  passage  by 
BaetliOTen,  Brahms,  or  Wagner,  but  they  will 
not  take  the  same  trouble,  unless  absolutely  com- 
wQed  to  do  BO,  with  a  symphony  by  Smith  or 
Jooa ;  and  in  ^y  case  they  will  play  it  not  con 
mwK,  but  {ffobably  with  an  accompaDiment  of 
nzKt  not  loud  but  deep.   Anyone  who  has  had 
xacb  intercourse  with  orchestral  ^yera  will 
ksuv  the  truth  of  this." 

FsRher  on  he  treats  of  the  importance  of 
ioteiesting  the  performers 
"U  the  second  oboe,  for  Instaiice,  or  the  second 
I'^iinet  bas  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  the 
adeee  a  passa^  in  which  his  instrument  comes 
■  T  a  moment  into  prominence,  and  he  feels  that 
be,  toOf  is  of  importance  to  the  general  effect, 
be  vill  blow-  away  conteotedly  at  whole  pages  of 
bt-jding  notes  and  accompaniments." 
All  of  which  tends  to  the  conclnsion  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in 
wchestral  playera~a  &ct  of  which  it  is  by 
DO  means  injudicious  to  remmd  inexperienced 
composers.    Again,  the  injunctions  to  the 
student  to  take  the  scores  of  the  older  com- 
posers as  models  are  salntary;   but  it  is 
■comewfaat  surprising  to  find  a  musician  of 
known  liberal  opinions  asserting  that  '*  it  is 
an  open  question  whether,  with  all  onr 
modem  fullness  and  richness,  the  science  of 
instromentation  has  made  much  real  pro- 
gress since  the  scores  of  Figaro,  Fidelio,  and 
Lea  Devx  Journees  were  written."  Surely 
tt  is  the  novel  use  of  the  orchestra  which 
constitates  one  essential  point  in  the  indi- 
Tidaali'tj  of  prominent  living  composers — a 
fact  allowed  even  by  those  who  deny  their 
invendveness,  and  who  blame  them  for  ex- 
travagance and  the  abandonment  of  estab- 
lished forms.    At  any  rate,  here  is  a  subject 
open  to  diflcuraion ;  and  we  mention  it  as 
we  have  mentioned  a  very  few  other  points 
on  which  unanimity  of  opinion  cannot  bo  ex- 
pected.   For  the  rest  there  cannot  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  practical  utility 
of  the  Primer;  and  although,  aa  the  author 
repeatedlj  admits,  it  is  impossible  to  leam 
instrumentation  exclusively  from  a  book, 
yet,  as  an  introduction  to  the   art,  Mr. 
Front's  treatise  may  be  safely  and  heartily 
recommended  to  the  conaideantion  of  pre- 
ceptors and  students. 

Equally  admirable,  though  in  a  different 
way,  is  Mr.  Higgs's  essay  on  Fugue. 
Here  is  a  snlg'ect  which  eveiy  rausioiaii  is 
[.resumed  to  have  mastered,  and  on  which 
vriters  innnmerable  have  discoursed,  it 
ai^ht  be  thonght,  to  the  point  of  ex- 
baustion.  And  jet  on  such  an  apparently 
nmple  matter  as  the  answer  in  a  tonal  fugue 
considerable  confusion  of  ideas  exists,  as  we 
were  made  aware  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Musical  Association.  On  this  branch  of 
the  art  the  work  of  Mr.  Higgs  will  prove 
mvaluable.  His  chapter  on  "Answer" 
-bowa  the  result  of  special  study,  and  it  may 
le  said  without  hesitation  that  even  ex- 
perienced musicianB  may  derive  benefit  from 
the  p-.TUsal  of  a  dissertation  as  exhaustive 


as  it  is  luminous.  No  less  than  fifty-three 
examples  are  given,  embracing  every  variety 
of  fagal  subject,  and  in  each  case  the 
reasoning  employed  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  a  real  or  tonal  answer,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  masterly  in  the  extreme.  Nor  are 
the  snbseqaent '  chapters  on  "  Couutersub- 
jeet,"  "Episode,"  and  "  Stretto,"  less 
admirable,  though  here  the  author,  so  to 
speak,  quits  the  field  of  doabt  or  contro- 
versy, liastly,  in  the  secUon  headed  "  Gon- 
stmction  of  Fug^e  as  a  whole,"  six  fugues 
by  Bach  and  Eimbeiger  are  given  in  aeteiwo 
in  open  score,  and  then  analysed  critically 
by  the  aid  of  ii^enionsly-devised  charts, 
showing  at  a  glance  the  construction  of  each 
fugue  from  the  primal  announcement  of  the 
subject  to  the  final  siretto.  In  default  of 
an  elaborate  commentary  on  the  several 
component  parts  of  Mr.  Higgs's  volume  we 
cannot  but  commend  it  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

In  view  of  the  principle  adopted  at  the 
outset,  we  consider  Herr  Pauer's  work  from 
the  standpoint  of  practical  utility,  and  find 
it  sadly  wanting.  In  a  treatise  on  the 
standard  forms  recognised  in  musical  com- 
position it  is  but  natural  to  look  for  a  clear 
and  definite  exposition  of  the  symphony  or 
sonata,  the  concerto,  the  oratorio,  the  opera, 
and  so  forth.  Other  divisions  of  these 
Primers  deal  with  the  rudimentary  know- 
ledge necessary  to  be  acquired  by  the  student 
in  the  art,  and  here  is  an  opportunity  for 
dealing  with  each  available  field  of  labour  as 
an  organic  whole.  Unfortunately,  Herr 
Pauer  utterly  fails  to  arrange  his  materials 
efiecfcively,  and  his  volume  of  180  pages 
contains  the  minimum  of  genuine  infer, 
mation  with  the  maximum  of  verbosity. 
We  find,  for  example,  that  the  snlgect 
of  Concerto  is  dismiued  witii  two  pag»  of 
matter ;  while  Oratorio  has  a  pi^  and  k 
half,  Symphony  only  a  page.  Overture  a 
page  wid  a-half,  Opera  seven  pages,  and 
Sonata  (exceptionally  favoured)  seventeen 
pages.  A  large  amount  of  space  is  taken 
np  with  matter  of  the  least  practical  value 
to  young  musicians,  though  possibly  of 
interest  to  those  who  possess  a  liking  for 
antiquarian  lore.  But  the  greatest  defect  in 
the  book  is  the  want  of  system.  Herr  Pauer 
is  an  excellent  musician;  but  the  art  of 
placing  his  ideas  in  a  clear  and  straightfor- 
ward manner  before  his  readers  he  does  not 
possess.  Each  paragraph  in  this  Primer 
may  contain  some  amount  of  information, 
though  in  too  many  instances  obscurely 
worded ;  but  the  result  of  the  entire  work 
is  a  mass  of  inohoate  material  oaJcnlated  to 
perplex  rather  than  instruct.  It  is  painful 
to  be  compelled  thus  to  condemn  a  treatise 
which  doubtless  occupied  much  time  and 
thought  in  its  compilation ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  impossible  to  bestow  a  more  favourable 
judgment  on  such  a  work  when  intended  for 
educational  purposes.     Henbt  F.  Fbost. 


Thb  concert  given  by  Mr.  Dannreuther  at  Onne 
Square  on  the  13th  inst.  was  rendered  specially 
interesting  by  the  production  of  a  new  quartett 
for  piano  and  strings  by  Mr.  Hubert  Fany.  We 
bare  had  occanon  to  ^eak  in  laudatory  terms  of 
Mr.  Party's  compoutions  ere  tlds,  but  in  tiie 
opinion  of  those  who  heard  the  new  quartett 


the  comtKteer  has  here  eurpaaied  his  prerious 
efforts.  The  work  is  in  A  flat,  and  consists  of  the 
ordinary  four  movemento,  each  eoofonning  for 
the  moat  part  to  the  standard  principles  of  con* 
struction  as  observed  by  the  great  masters.  True 
in  the  opening  movement  (lento,  alltgro)  the  first 
part  ends  in  G  instead  of  E  flat,  the  usual  repeat 
18  eschewed,  and  the  lefUo  returns  at  the  close. 
But  these  are  points  of  variance  allowable  to  the 
composer  for  his  own  purposes.  The  next  move- 
ment, a  prato  in  F  minor,  is  brilliant,  and  th» 
alteruative  section  of  considerable  indiriduality. 
The  close  of  the  movement  resembles  that  of 
the  scheno  in  Brahms's  F  minor  quintett.  The 
third  portion  of  the  work,  an  andarde  in  D  fiatr 
is  a  veritable  gem.  A  stream  of  melody,  now 
tender  now  passionate,  pervades  the  music  from 
the  first  bar  to  the  last.  The  finale,  allegro, 
is  lengthy  and  elaborate,  and  works  op  to  a 
splendid  and  most  efiective  elimax.  One  of  the 
cnief  chaiaeteristdes  of  Mr.  Hubert  IWy's  music 
is  continuity.  Ha  avoids  cadences,  and  the 
eevend  portions  of  each  movement  bleud  into 
each  other  almost  imperceptibly.  Another  point 
worthy  of  note  is  his  skill  in  thematic  develop- 
ment. In  this  as  well  as  in  certain  turns  of 
expression  he  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Brahms. 
Ilia  work  is  intellectual  rather  than  sentimental, 
and  as  it  is  the  obvious  product  of  a  highly-cul- 
tured organisation,  so  it  appeals  exclusively  to 
those  of  eclectic  taste.  The  quartett  in  A  flat  is 
a  noble  addition  to  the  restricted  repertory  of 
English  classical  music ;  and  as  a  representative 
work  it  should  be  allowed  a  heari^  in  presence  of 
a  larger  audience  than  that  of  Thursday  week. 
The  executants  were  Mr,  Dannreuther,  Herr 
Kummer,  Herr  Garl  Juiw,^  and  M.  Lasserre.  This 
was  the  last  concert  of  the  present  series;  but 
they  will  be  resumed  in  November  next. 

Mr.  Oabl  RoBAhas  now  fulfilled  all  the  pled^ 
made  at  the  outset  of  his  brief  season  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  The  performance  of  XetlTu^w- 
ru^  on  Wednesday  week  waa  by  no  means  one  of 
uniform  excellence.  Some  of  the  principal  per- 
formers acquitted  themselves  as  well  as  or  better 
than  might  nave  been  expected,  especially  Mdme. 
Vanzini  as  Valentine,  Mr.  Mass  as  Raoul,  and 
Miss  Geor^na  Bums  as  Marguerite.  But  the 
muembie  left  much  to  be  desired — a  rare  eit» 
cumstanee  with  Bfr.  Oari  Bosa.  The  orchestra 
was  faulty  at  times,  and  the  chorus  was  un- 
steady throughout  the  opeia,  or  rather  thiougbont 
that  portion  which  was  actually  performed,  for 
the  last  act  was  entirely  omitted.  In  order  to  give 
consistency  to  the  climax,  Baoul,  instead  of  leap- 
ing from  the  window,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Valentine, 
slain  by  shots  from  the  mob  outride.  This  is 
rather  an  ingenious  solution  of  the  dramatic  diffi- 
culty; hut  It  does  not  condone  the  disrespect 
offered  to  Meyerbeer's  score. — Wallace's  Mariiana 
contains  some  pleasing  music ;  but  it  is  a  ttresonie 
opera  to  listen  to  when  the  conductor  la  one  ivho 
has  &ith  in  encores.  On  Monday  the  demands  for 
a  6m  were  incessant,  and  Mr.  Garl  Bosa  granted 
them  all  with  apparent  ea^meSB.  The  performance 
was  highly  commendahle  in  eveiy  respect,  Wallace's 
facilestrains  being  mere  child's  {day  to  all  concerned. 
Miss  Geoijpna  Bums,  as  the  ^psy,  strengthened 
the  fovourable  imptearion  alieady  conceived  of  her 
abilities.  Her  method  as  a  singer  is  beyond  r^ 
proach.  She  executes  soetenuto  or  florid  paasages 
with  equal  ease  and  with  nndeviatiu^  correctness 
of  intonation.  Pure  vocalisation  is  m  danger  of 
becoming  a  lost  art,  and  the  few  who  still  possess 
its  secrets  merit  cordial  rendition, 

Thebe  were  no  novelties  at  the  Popular  Goncert 
of  Saturday  last,  hut  on  Monday  Spohr'a  piano- 
forte trio  in  E  minor  (Op.  110)  was  f^iven  for  the 
first  time.  This  is  the  earliest  of  his  three  trios, 
and  was  composed  in  1840.  It  abounds  with 
melody  of  the  type  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
as  characteristio  of  Spohr,  The  movement  which 
pleased  most  on  Monday  was  the  teheno,  which 
oontains  much  gtvxSxa'ihifyue-JoSr  Iba.  piano. 
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delicioaBly  plajed  by  Mdlle.  Maria  E>el».  The 
same  pifuiist  gave  three  of  Domenico  S<»rlatti'a 
multitadiiious  sonatas,  and  in  reaponae  to 
«Q  encore  the  Italian  composer's  celebrated  "  Cats' 
Fugue."  The  other  concerted  works  were  Schu- 
Itert's  quartett  in  D  minors  and  Beethoven's  sonata 
in  Q  (Op.  30,  No.  3),  for  piano  and  violin.  Songs 
^  BuoDoncini  and  Jensen  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Tnunndite  in  place  of  Mr.  W,  H.  Oanunings,  for 
whom  an  apology  was  circulated  on  the  ground  of 
illnsBB. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concert  of  the  15th  inst. 
may  be  dismisGed  with  Terr  few  lines.  The 
programme  was  commendably  brief,  and  ita 
principal  items — namely,  Schubert's  ninth  sym- 
phony in  O,  Stemdale  Bennett's  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  F  minor,  and  Weber's  overture  to  Oberon — 
Aie  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  Mdme. 
Arabella  Goddard  played  the  concerto,  and  the 
Toealists  wem  Mrs.  Osgood  and  Mr.  Shakespeare. 

concert  ended  witii  three  bright  ao^  tastefiilly- 
ecored  Slavonian  Dances  1^  Anton  Dvorfik — a 
composer  entirely  unknown  hitiierto  in  this 
count]^.  From  the  announcements  made  in  the 
analytical  programme,  we  gather  that  the  re- 
maindw  of  the  season  will  present  as  much  of  in- 
terest as  may  reasonably  be  expected  at  these 
concerts.  Among  the  works  to  be  performed  are 
Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford's  prize  symphony,  a  new  over- 
ture by  Mr.  Hubert  Parry,  a  concerto  by  M.  Saint- 
Saens,  Qoetz's  symj^honr  in  F,  and  a  festival 
overture  by  Herr  £«mecke. 

Ir  H  is  imposdble  to  speak  in  tenns  of  nn- 
^ualified  approval  of  Mdme.  Yiard-Loais's  concert 
«n  Tuesday,  the  fault  must  be  laid  to  the  ehai^ 
-of  those  who  arranged  the  pn^framme.  In  some 
Te8|>ectB  the  concert  was  the  best  of  the  present 
aenes.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  I^toral 
Symphony  wassimplysuperb;  iftbestringaweretoo 
weigntyin  the  earlier  portionsof  the  work,  theeiToct 
in  the  etorm  movement  was  most  impressive.  Men- 
delssohn's violin  concerto  played  by  Herr  Joachim 
was,  of  course,  a  triumph ;  but  this  was  in  part 
'due  to  the  finished  rendering  of  the  accompani- 
ments. In  Cherubini's  overture  to  Anacreorif 
and  in  Mr.  Weist  Hill's  Gavotte  for  strings,  the 
orchestra  also  attuned  a  degree  of  excellence 
fftproaching  perfection.  Moz^'s  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  with  Prof.  Maefiuren's  cadenzas, 
vraBrepeated"by  general  dsdxe,"witliMdme.Viard- 
Lonis  at  the  pianoforte.  Mus  Emma  Beaeley, 
ibrmerly  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  sang  very  artistically  Weror's  ecena  "  Softly 
«ghs"  from  2>er  Freitchutz  and  one  of  Schu- 
bert's I^eder.  Miss  Beasley's  voice  is  of  suffi- 
cient power,  and  her  training  has  evidently  been 
in  the  right  direction,  the  command  of  the  voice 
in  foitemUo  passages  being  especially  admirable. 
It  woe  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Baron 
Bodog  Orczy  that  the  Hungarian  bEdlet  music, 
-bom  his  opera  The  Renegade  should  be 
placed  near  tne  close  of  a  performance  lasting 
more  than  three  houis.  Perchance,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  that  which  seemed  the 
moat  hideous  cacophony,  without  form  and  void, 
might  assume  iair  proportioiis  and  aii^sl  witii 
less  disteusting  effect  to  the  ear.  Cntidsm  on 
ISx.  Fxaocis  Davenpoit's  overture,  Ttodf^  Sight, 
vhich  served  literally  to  play  the  aucuence  ou^ 
must  in  justice  be  reserved  until  another  occasion. 
Such  a  programme  as  that  of  Tuesday  evening  is 
«  grievous  artistic  mistake.  When  no  interval  is 
«lK)wed,  a  concert  of  iiistrumentAl  music  ^ould 
not  exceed  two  hours  in  length. 


irnr  fublioahoits. 

Adrton  (S.  B.),  CommwoU  DannMlan :  Its  ChnaM  ud 

Bamdy,  Sm  (ampUn,  UwdiaU    Oo.)  1/0 

BttTltM  (b.>,  Pkth  of  tbe  Jntt ;  •  Hoiiolr,  Umo  (Hoddar)  3/0 

Beifoid  ( e.  H .},  Rtiulenfe's  OsUt  to  StaptMn'a  Hew  Oom- 
BHitMTOiiIdnref  Eiigl>ad,Bv»....  (Storas &  Bodb)  U/0 

Btdted  C8,  HO,  Guida  to  SmtHi  OB  Ooatncta,  8to 

-    (SMrcna  it  8«>i)  1/8 

BwobOt  lL),mkma(  ttoSsneC  I}avld,iimr  ed^lteo 


Billing  (S.),  Sde&tlflo  UatorUlism  koA  Ultimitte  Concep- 

tioii,arSn)  (Bioken)  10/0 

Blrthdj^-  Book  of  QooMloiu,  ud  A.iitiOgtsph  Album,  4to 

(Whittakar)  10/6 
BiKkleton  <J.  R.),  The  Teacher  :  Hints  on  School  Uansge- 

mcnt,  cr  8vo  (UocmllUn)  3/6 

BluDt  (Lad;  Anae),  Bedouin  Tribes  of  the  Eupbtntes, 

9  Tols.,  Sto  (J.  Mnmy)  S4/0 

BrodUon  (MUs),  Vixen.  3  toIr.,  cr  8to  (MuweU}  >1/C 

Brawn  (J.  B.),  The  Higher  Ufa,  fith  ed.,  cr  Sto 

(0.  £egaa  Paul  &  Co.)  S/0 
Cnmpbell  (D.),  Eogllsh  SpelUng.  I3mo 

(Simpldn,  UushftU  b  Co.)  1/0 
Oampbell  (J.  F,),       Circolar  Notes,  oew  ed.,  cr  Sto 

(MBcmHlu))  6/0 
Carter  (T.  T.),  Splritiul  Inatmction,  Bellgioiu  Life,  or  Sto 

(UBBters)  S/6 

Christie  (J.).  Men  and  Things  Rnssfan:  or,  HoUday 
Travels  In  the  Land  of  tho  Caar,  or  Sto 

(Ktmpktn,HarriudlitCo.)  S/G 
Clergy  Bliieetor;  and  Failtb  Gnide,  1670,  cr  Sto 

(Boeworth)  8/6 
Cochrane  (A.  B.),  'The  Th^tro-Franfol!)  in  tbe  Beign  of 

LoDls  XV.,  Sto  (Hurst  &  Blackett)  15/0 

Complete  Oolde  to  Spinning  and  Trolling,  by  Otter,  l  .'mo 

{Alfred)  1/0 

Constable  (H.  8.),  Fashions  of  the  Day  in  Hedlcina  and 

Science,  Sto  (Sitnpldn,  Uanhall  It  Co.)  6/0 

Courtney  (W.  Lj,  Uet^^hysics  of  John  Stnart  Hill,  or  Sto 

(C.  Kcgon  FkdI  fe  Co.)  S/S 
Cowan  (W.),  Foema,  chiefly  Sacred,  13mo 

(C.  Ecgan  Panl  J[  Co.)  C/0 
Bute^  Do  UonanAIa,  tnndated  by  P.  J.  Church,  8to 

(Uacmlllan)  «/6 
Dixon  (H.  H.),  Law  of  tho  Farm,  new  ed.,  8to 

(Btovena  A  Sou)  36/0 
Dowse  (T.  8.),  Xbe  Brain,  Its  Diseases,  Fort  1,  8to 

(Ballliire)  10/6 

Dancker  (M.),  History  of  Antiquity.  toI.  I!.,  8to  (Bentley)  31/0 
Enlenboift  (A.),  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Bymixt- 

thetlc Qiitem of  NerTCs.8To  (Churchill)  S/G 

Fertn  (J.),  French  Cmstmction,  7th  ed.,  ISmo 

(SmpUn,  Harsball  k  Co.)  6/0 
Gladstone  (W.  E.),  Gleanings  of  Fast  Years,  toIs.  1.  and 

tl.,  13mo  (J.  Unrray)  each  3/6 

Greenwood  r J.),  Stirling  Scenea  in  Barage  Lands,  8to 

(Ward  &  Lock)  C/O 
GrlfBtba  (W.  E.},  Sfotaria  Vedioft  and  Pharmacy,  tto., 

or  8to  (BaIlU6re)  O/'O 

Haselwood  (C),  Dead  Lilies  :  a  NoTel,  3  toIs.,  cr  Eto 

(Romlngton)  31/0 
Hood  (P.).  A  Treatise  on  Oont,  Rheumatism,  and  the 

allied  AOections,  3nd  ed.,  Sto  (Churchill)  10/6 

loTaskm  of  India  from  Central  Aria,  8ra  (Bratley)  14/0 

Joselyoe  (J.),  Lore's  BeTenge,3  Tol9..or  Sto.,..  (Kerby)  21/0 
Kelly^s  Handt)ook  to  ttie  ITpper  Tea  Tboiuand,  187B,er  Sto 

(Kdtr)  18/0 

Le  Bmn  (Mdme.  Tig£e),  BonTonin,  3  vols,  or  Sto 

(Bentley)  SI/0 

Leffirrs  (A.),  Phllosaphy,  Sto  (Chapman  ft  BuO)  7/6 

Mason  (C.  P.),  Engllui  Onunmar  Practice,  cr  8to 

(Bell  it  Sons)  1/0 
Hocdonald  (K.  K.},Ft*cUoe  of  Hedldae  among  tbe  Bor- 

meae,  cr  8to  (Simpkin,  Marshall  tt  Co.)  6/0 

Uaogrefror  (C.  H.),  NorratlTe  of  a  Journey  threngh  the 

Province  of  Kfaorassaa,  3  vob.,  8to  (T.  H.  Allen)  30/0 

Modem  An^er,  by  Otter,  ISmo  (Alfred)  3/0 

Morris  (H.),  Anatomy  of  the  Jc^ts  at  Man,  8to 

((Thnrchlll)  16/0 
Hater  (J.),  Introdaetlon  to  Analytical  Chemistry,  Snd  ed., 

Sto  (Simpkin,  Marshan  A  Co.)  7/6 

Sotn  and  QaeHet,  toI.  x.,  0th  series  (Bell  ft  Sons)  10/6 

Hnoes :  Exenlses  In  tbe  Syntax  of  the  Pobllc  School  Latin 

Grammar,  new  ed.,  cr  Sto  (C.  K^an  Paul  ft  Co.)  8/0 

On  Her  Majeet^'s  Secret  Servioe,  13mo  (UazweD)  2/0 

FatUson  (Mra.  K.),  The  Benatwance  of  Art  fn  Fratice, 

S  Tols.,  8to  (C.  Kegna  FanI  ft  Co.)  33/0 

FottlDgw  (H.),  Bine  and  Grwn ;  or,  the  Gift  of  Ooi,  S 

TOls.,cr8To   (Cbapmaa  ft  Hall)  81/6 

Fringle  (B.  S.),  Local  Bzamlnation  History,  OtBto 

(8impklD,MarshaUftCa)  1/6 
Boeooe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bvldence,  fto.,  new  ed.,  8to 

(SteTena  ft  Sons)  40/0 
Bom  (C),  A  Sicilian  L^aoy,  2  rtds.,  or  8vo  (Bemlngton)  31/0 
Bylo  (J.  C),  Ijlymnji  for  the  Chnrch  on  Earth,  8rd  ed.,cr 

8TO   (Hant)  4/e 

Dyle  (J.  C),  Knota  Untied,  6th  od.,  Bto  (Hunt)  7/6 

Blobwdson  (B.  W.).  A  Uinlstry  of  Health,  and  othw  Ad. 

dressesjcr  Sto  (Cbatto  ft  Windos)  10/6 

Bigg  (J.  H.),  The  Ohnrolimanahip  of  Jno.  Wcalqy,  or  Sto 

(WesIoyaD  Omfbrenoe  Oflloe)  3/6 
Bogus  (C),  OflDealogtoal  Ibmolrs  of  Joo.  KiKHC,  8t» 

(HoDkbHi)  IQ/S 
Boott  <ar  T.},  Ueinair  cC  tbe  lilB  of,  Tifl.  0.,  UtaVT  M.. 

8V«  (Blaidc}  8/6 

Btliltng  (U.  C.1,  Tb«  Grahams  nl  InTennor,  t  td1s.,<v  8tO 

(Hunt  ft  Blaokatt)  Sl/S 

BtoriBittuttooBeTnia^lTEnidontla,tta  (Stnhan)  6/0 

Swonwlck  (0.),  Bofer:ftSimma,8To..(OiCIBChft  Famu)  S/S 
Trial  of  the  DireotM  of  tiis  019  of  Glaviw  Bwk,  or  Sto 

(HmpUn,  Uuritan  ft  Co.)  1/0 
TkoBopa  (A.),  Chronicles  d  BatMtddn,  vaL  Ir.,  <r  8*0 

((aupaaDftadl)  t/d 
Vine  (J.),  Hyeterlons  Island,  pt.  1 :  Dropped  from  tbe 

Ohmd.  iflia^>  ed.,  large  sq  (S.  Low)  ^{9 

Tinw  (J.),  Mysterioa*  Uand,  pt.Si  Akudomd,  obau 

od,,  large  sq   (B.I>ow)  8/8 

7Rn«(J.),Mystetioaslsland,pt.S:  SeenlaC  tbalslud, 

cheap  ed.,  large  sq  (8.  Low)  S/6 

Wheeler  (a  B.),  Gleams  thioagh  the  Htit,  fto.,  new  ed., 

IZiDO   (Sliiwkin,  HanbaQ  ft  Co.)  ^6 

mdte  (V.),  HM(HT>  OiMtteer,  maa  Unoton  «<  DoTon, 

nr  8to  ^pUn,  Hav&aa  ft  Oo.)  S8/0 

Wousey  (T,  D.),  Intrododlab  to  Stsdj  ol  International 

Urn,  Sth  ed.,  Sto  (S.  Low)  lS/0 

Wright  (IM),  Story  (tf  Us  lite,  Stud  tboaMnd.l3mo 

— ^g^^j 

WjBa  {A.  S.),  Ohat4>  IMtai  boa  tlie  Swti^  Wert,  4to 
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LITERATURE. 

U  Ooiaememettt  de  M.  Thiers,  8  F4vrier, 
1:71—24,  Mai,  1873.  Par  Jtiles  Simon. 
(Fins :  Calmann  Levy.) 

7«  Government  of  M.  Thiers,  February  8, 
1871— afay  24,  1873.  Prom  the  French 
(f  Jnles  Simon.    (Sampson  Low  &  Go.) 

M.  JcLBS  SuoH  has  played  a  leading  part 
in  tlie  political  erents  of  the  last  eight  yeara^ 
Erst  as  a  member  of  the  Government  of 
^aikfiial  Defence,  secondly  as  a  Minister  of 
"H.  Thiers,  and  lastly  as  a  Minister  of  Marshal 
MacMaboQ.  He  has  undertaken  to  narrate 
ihe  rarions  phases  of  the  foundation  of  the 
RepahUs,  of  which  he  can  say  "  Qnomm 
pars  magna  fai."  He  has  already  in  his 
Savxemn  du  4  Seplembre  treated  of  the  ikll 
d  the  Second  Empire  and  tiie  Govenunent 
of  National  Befcmce.  He  now  devotes  two 
jfAsaa  to  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers. 

Ti  nuui  not  be  spLpposed,  however,  that 
«»  in  hoe  presented -with  "Memoirs,"  in 
irhieh  the  awior*s  personality  connts  for 
mnel^  and  in  which  nnpnblished  and  novel 
&dB  d>oimd.    Such  an  idea  would  bat  lead 
to  disappoiotment.    M.  Jules  Simon  has 
beeo  reij  discreet,  I  might  almost  say  too 
discreet.   He  has  only  introduced  his  own 
pereooality  in  strict  proportion  to  the  part 
which  Iia.plajed  :  not  only  does  he  commit 
no  mdiscretion,  bat  he  confines  himself 
almost  wholly  to  fiwts  laiown  to  everybody, 
MDtenting  l^pift^lf  with  adding  merely  tue 
ajilanations  and  confirmations  of  a  weU- 
^^i^nned  witness. 

Xbe  work  opens  with  what  is  perhaps  the 
Kflst  creditable  ^lisode  in  M.  Jnles  Sunon's 
iuHticaJ  career— that  in  which  be  gained  his 
greatest  sncceaa,  thanks  to  the  combination 
of  tact  and  tenacity  which  ooiratitntes  tixe 
l«Bia  of  hia  character :  his  struggle  with  M. 
Gunbetta  at  Bordeaux.  He  has  told  the 
tale  withont  eza^eration,  and — ^what  was 
oore  difficult — without  showing  the  least 
Kumoaitj  against  his  (^ponent.  M.Gambetta 
'M  promulgated  a  decree  for  the  elections 
X  February  1jB71  which  rendered  all  official 
■viidates,  senators,  and  high  functionaries 
^  the  Umpire  ipso  facto  ineligible.  The 
P«ia  Govemmeat  wished  the  elections  to  be 
&w,  M.  J  alee  Simon  was  alone  at  Bordeaux 
to  aecnre  the  tulf^itnent  of  tibe  wish  of  his 
toUeaguea,  and  all  tho  o-uthoritiea  were  de- 
voted to  M.  Gambetta.  He  lu.a  onoe  to 
Isiikg  firom  Paris  othor  members  of  f.he 
Gonremment  to  outvote  M.  Gambetta,  to  lull 
tbe  sttspicioae  of  the  lattw,  and  .to  take 
noksnxes  for  opponng  by  force  any  at- 
ttmpt  at  rasistauiBe  on  his  ^loxt.  U.  Jnles 
^amm  was  not  found  wanting,  and  he  tells 


the  story  of  those  stirring  days  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  precludes  misttust. 

The  picture  of  the  Bordeaux  Assembly  is 
executed  by  a  master's  hand.  M.  Simon 
analyses  with  great  aenteness  the  reasons  for 
tiie  growth  of  the  Bonapwtist  psirty,  and 
those  which  ranged  the  most  honest  and  in- 
telligent members  of  the  Bight  Centre  on 
the  side  of  the  Republic : — 

"  Us  comprirent  bien  vite,"  he  says  of  the  latter, 
"  que  ni  les  l^timistra  ni  lea  honapartistea 
n'acc^deruent  i  la  forme  couatitutiounelle,  (ju'elle 
Q'aurait  de  majority  ui  dans  le  Parlement  m  daDs 
le  Feuple ;  qu'elle  £tait,  par  sa  natare  et  par  le 
temperament  de  aea  d^fenseurs,  dana  I'heureuse 
impuiasajice  de  recourir  &  la  force ;  que  la  r^ppari- 
Mou  Bur  la  acdne  politique  du  purti  l^timiste 
D^dtait  qu'un  iuddent  sans  Aai6e  et  sans  portte ; 
que  la  seule  mouaichie  ^ossdhle  4tait  celle  dont  ils 
ne  vouhdent  ft  aucun  pnx ;  celle  qui,  ddbarraaste 
de  tout  Bcmpule,  fiurait  ouvertement  appel  aux 
intSrets  et  a  la  force.  La  lUpubliqae  leur  inspiialt 
des  dS&ancea,  qui,  chez  quelquea-uDS,  almient 
jusqu'iL  Taversioa.  Mais,  mrsuadSa  qu'il  nV  avait 
i,  choisir  qu'entre  elle  et  I'Empire,  et  que  TEmpire 
ne  se  concilierait  jamais  ni  avec  les  priucipes  du 
droit  et  de  la  justice,  ni  avec  la  liberty,  ile  oe 
deaeap^raient  pas  de  faire  una  BSpubUque  conser- 
vatrice  et  Uberale." 

As  for  the  Bonapartist  pctrty : —  ■ 

"H  ae  fit  d'abord  tol^ror  par  lea  mouarehisteB, 
comme  on  utile  auxlliaire  dana  leurs  combats  in- 
ceaaants  contre  la  B^pablique  et  lee  B^publicaioB ; 
pub  il  devint  an  appoict  n^cesaaue,  portant  la 
victoire  du  e&b6  ou  il  penchait ;  puis  il  profita  dea 
campagnes  ^tourdies  dea  orlSaniatea  et  dea  Idfptiiu- 
istea,  qui  semblSrent  courir  au  devant  de  la  d^fute ; 
et  finnlement  il  resta  le  principal  directeur  dea 
manoeuvzea  de  la  droite  et  leur  bto^ficiiure 
^ventuel.'* 

The  histoTy  of  the  Commune  is  set  forth 
with  the  same  calmness  of  tone,  the  same 
impartiality  of  judgment.  While  rendering 
justice  to  the  courage  with  which  the  Right 
of  the  Assembly  never  despaired  for  a 
moment  of  the  victory  of  the  law,  he  admits 
that  it  contributed  to  envenom  the  struggle 
and  to  render  all  conciliation  impossible  by 
the  violence  of  its  attitude  even  toward 
those  who  wished  to  avoid  bloodshed,  while 
it  had  also  driven  the  people  of  Paris  into 
insurrection  by  the  tiw  open  profession  of  its 
monsfohical  aspirations.  At  the  same  time 
.he  is  &r  from  dolading  himself  as  to  the  in- 
eapacUy  of  the  Gommnne,  not  onl^  to 
create,  out  even  to  conceive.  Great  illusions 
have  been  entertained  on  this  snbjeot  in 
foredgn  countries,  especially  in  England, 
where  Mr.  Harrison,  in  a  very  remarkable 
series  of  articles  in  the  Fortmghily  Review, 
while  oondeumiug  the  crimes  of  Uie  insur- 
rection, believed  that  he  could  yet  trace  in  it  a 
thoughtful  effort  to  realise  high  political  and 
social  ideals.  To  pass  over  we  part  played 
by  sheer  insanity— what  haus.  been  called  la 
folie  (jbsidionale  and  alcoholic  insanity— in 
the  Revolution  of  March  18,  the  Commune 
was  a  medley  of  the  most  discordant  passions 
and  the  most  contradictory  political  dreams. 
Beside  the  honest  and  narrow  Jacobins,  like 
DeloBclnze,  there  were  intelligent  Sooialisie 
,like  Yarlin,  Malpn,  The^Eu;  Bobepiiap  .ad^ 
venturers;  and,  finally,  scoundrels  pure 
ftad  simple.  When  combined  into  a  Go- 
vernment, such  men  afforded  a  spectacle 
of  the  most  grotesque  aoarchy,  winch  has 
no^parallel  save  among  the  Joialx^tista  of 
Munster.   They  were  nnited  only  by  oae 


point  of  resemblance :  their  i^orano^  their 
self-delusions,  their  incapacity  to  form  a 
clear  conception  and  to  act  in  a  rational 
way.   Yermoral  himself  is  a  witness : — 

"L'id^  commnnale  itait  bonne [P];  maianous 
n'avions  pour  la  serrir  que  das  imbseUflSf  dea 
Mpons;  ou  des  tnltrSa;  instraments  vils  ou  ridi- 
cules. Point  de  caiacttoe ;  aucune  bonne  fin,  rien 
que  des  personualit^  grotesqaea  on  monstru- 
eueea." 

M.  Jules  Simon,  without  a  minute  investi- 
gation of  their  proceedings,  has  passed  a 
fair  judgment  upon  them  ;  and  he  has  taken 
spemal  pains  to  clear  the  Government  of  M. 
Thiers  of  the  accusations  which  have  been 
often  tffonght  against  it,  especially  by  the 
Conservatives,  of  having  allowed  the  forma- 
turn  of  the  insurrection ;  of  bavin?  acted 
unwisely  on  March  18;  of  not  having 

?rofited  by  the  first  fbw  days  io  return  to 
'aris ;  of  having  in  May,  after  the  capture 
of  Paris,  brought  up  the  troops  too  slowly, 
and  thus  given  time  for  the  burning  of  the 
public  buildings  and  the  massacre  of  the 
hostages.  It  is  always  difficult,  after  the 
event,  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to.  what  waa 
possible  or  inipossible;  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  M.  Simon  is  right  on  almost  all  these 

?oints.  There  was  no  military  forcb.in 
'aris  in  the  month  of  March  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  insurrection ;  the  tro<^  which 
had  just  been  beaten  were  anzions  to  avoid 
civil  war,  and  th^  had  no  jconfidende  left 
in  their  generals.  The  only  misane  of  roe- 
dering  the  imnirection  abortive  would  have 
been  to  negotiate  with  the  members  of  ihe 
Central  Gommifctee.  And  was  this  possible  V 
Ko  account  has  been  taken  of  the  difficulty 
of  recapturing  the  guns  of  Montmutre  and 
the  time  that  would  have  been  required,'  or 
of  the  universal  disorganisation  of  every 
branch  of  the  service.  M.  Thiers*  only  mis- 
take perhaps  was  that  he  attempted  the 
impossible.  Bub  he  immediately  saw  the 
real  state  of  things ;  aud  we  mast  give  him 
due  praise  for  so  making  his  combiimtiobs 
as  to  attain  his  end  slowly  but  snrely-r-for 
leaving  nothing  to  the  chapter  of  accidentSj 
It  is  possible  t£at  he  might  hate  advanced 
more  quickly }  but  it  is  also  possible  thiat  in 
advancing  too  qnii^y  iie  might  have  com* 
promised  the  best  interests  of  Fnmoe* 

M.  Jnles  Sinum's  'second  Volnme  contains 
ft  very  skilfhl  analysis  of  the  princip^'laws 
voted  by  the  Kational  Assembly,  an  accomnt 
of  the  various  circumstances  .  attending  the 
liberation  of  the  territory,  and,  finally,  an  ac- 
count of  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers  on  May  24s 
1873.  It  is  strange  that  in  dealing  witit  the 
first  point.  M.  Simon  has  notlud  more  stress 
on  h^  work  as  Minister  of  Public  Instmc- 
tion.  In  his  explanation  of  the  laV  on^  the 
Higher  Council  of  Public  Instroction,  and 
in  showing  how  that  body  became,  an  iu^ 
stmment  of  reaction,  he  has  not  been  frank 
enough  in-tnying  peeeam  far  the  part  which 
he  tc^  in  the  law  by  which  it  was  o^^ised. 
On  the  other  hand^  he  says  nothing^  of  his 
attempt  to  reform  seoondaiy  .ednoatum — an 
exoeUont  attempt^  too  soon  abandoned,  but 
certain  at  some  fabaie  day  to  be  resumed. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  fear  that  M. 
Simon  attributed  only  a  seconduy  import- 
ance to  questions  of  education,  and  that-even 
when  he  waa  at  the  Jbead  of  thatjDepart. 
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foremoBt  rank  ia  his  regard.  The  delicate 
aflhir  of  the  liberatioii  of  the  territory, 
in  Trhich  U.  Thiers  won  snch  sreat  Rlory, 
is  treated  clearly  bj  M.  Jiues  Simon, 
but  he  tells  ns  nothing  that  is  new.  It 
is  matter  of  notoriety  t£at  M.  Thiers  him- 
Belf  wrote  a  detailed  hiatoiy  of  this  all- 
imMi^ant  episode  in  his  life.  M.  Jales  Simon 
did  not  wish  to  deal  fally  with  this  subject, 
on  which  no  one  could  pretend  to  compete 
with  U .  Thiers.  FiosJly,  the  account  of 
Uay  24  is  principally  interesting  firom  the 
total  absence  of  aaxj  new  and  unpublished 
defcaiL  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  looking  below  the  surface,  and 
that  the  public  was  perfectly  acquainted 
all  abug  with  the  real  course  of  events.  The 
only  interesting  point  is  the  force  with 
which  M.  Jules  Simon  brings  into  relief  the 
long  premeditation  of  May  24,  1873.  The 
eleotaon  of  M.  Barodet  in  Paris  certainly 
precipitated  matters,  and  contributed  to 
ensure  ih&  defeat  of  M.  Thiers;  but  the 
Bight  had  lox^  been  resolved  to  strike  the 
blow,  and  had  prepared  it  beforehand  in  all 
its  detaila. 

What  oonstitntas  tiie  main  interest  of  M. 
Simon's  book  is  the  place  oocnpied  in  it  by 
H.  Thiers.   IC.  Simon,  doabuess  to  avoid 
wounding  snsceptilrilitiaa,  has  abstained  &om 
analysing  the  character  of  the  statesmen 
who  took  part  in  the  events  related.  He 
crittoises  them  all  with  a  leniency  which  is 
too  universid  to  be  genuine.   But  the  figure 
of  M.  7%xers  stands  out  from  this  colourless 
baokgEound  of  good-natured  oommouplace. 
M.  Tbiers  bad  a  great  affection  for  M.  Jules 
Simon;  he  appreciated  his  wit,  his  spirit, 
kis  supplenees,  bia  skill  in  terning  diffi- 
oultiea  to  oonqner  them ;  the  two  briUisjit 
talkers  —  a  rare  circumstance  —  loved  to 
talk  to  one  another,  and  both,  moreover, 
worked  with  one  heart  and  soul  at  the 
■ame  patriotic  task.   M.  Jules  Simon  was 
Inenly  aUve  to  the  noble  aspeots  of  U. 
fHiierB*  nature;  nowhere  better  than  in  bis 
ImoI:  can  one  appreoiato  tiie  courage,  the 
energy,  the  poseveranoe  wiUi  which  M. 
Thiers  devotra  himself  to  the  toils  of  govern- 
ment.  Many  even  in  the  Bepublican  party 
have  believed  that  M.  Thiers  was  liable  to 
occasional  hesitation,  that  he  halted  between 
two  opinions,  that  he  wished  to  make  use  of 
the  Left  and  Bight  alternately,  fully  pre- 
pared to  abandon  either  party  when  the 
moment  came.    But  we  can  see  in  M. 
Simon's  book  M.  Thiers'  perfect  unity  of 
Aotiott ;  how,  having  receivea  the  Bepublic, 
lie  made  it  his  sole  object  to  secure  its  work- 
ing hj  using  the  jarring  and  inlaraotable 
4lemeaiB  Vhich  he  found  ready  to  his  hand, 
■oon^rinoed  that  the  Bepnblio  would  [nofit  by 
the  experienoes  of  men  only  a  minority  of 
whom  were  Bti^bUoana,  bnt  that  it  would 
-only  live  by  patience  and  wisdom.  "  The  go. 
vemment  will  remain  with  the  more  prudent, ' ' 
hs  Sftid  repeatedly.    It  is  surprising,  as  one 
rasdfl  M.  Jules  Simon,  to  trace  the  prudence 
with  which  U.  Thiers  managed  to  remain  in 
|>ower,  and  to  avoid  crises  for  the  country  ; 
with  what  clearness  of  vision  he  predicted 
ihe  fntnre,  and  warned  the  various  parties  of 
the-  &ults  they  might  commit ;  with  what 
d^iW  he  retired  from  office  when  it  ceased 
tofm  for  his  ouontry's  p;ood  that  he  should 
retain  it.  M.  Jules  Simon  draws  a  livdy 


portrait  of  the  inde&tigable  activity  and  in- 
exhaustible good-bumonr  of  the  President. 
We  cannot  do  bettor  than  quote  it : — 
"  Le  PrMdent  employait  Ineu  sa  mating ;  il  rece- 
vait  les  directeun  des  finances,  des  ^nSraux,  des 
intendsuts,  qaelquee  hommes  en  qui  il  avait  une 
conflaoce  particiui^,  comme  le  g^ral  Valaz^, 
I'amiral  Krauts ;  il  simait  k  savoir  las  affaiiee  des 
ministres  un  peu  avant  les  ministne.  ce  qui  n*dtait 
paa  toujours  du  go&t  de  ceax-ci,  II  vojait  aiusi 
des  gens  de  police,  au  grand  d^8e8p<urde  see  amis, 
qui  trouTuent  cela  au  dessoua  de  lui.  H  en  riait. 
*  O'eet  avee  cea  coquin»*la  ou'on  tire  les  bonn^tes 
gens  d'afi^re.*  Toutea  lee  a^p^hes  paaaaient  sous 
ees  ye\xx.  H  voidait  savoir,  minute  par  minute, 
r^tat  de  la  Fiance,  celui  de  I'Europe,  toates  nos 
relations  avec  le  cKancelier  de  I'Empire,  et  avee  le 
moindre  g^n^l  dea  corps  d'occupation.  Taot 
que  M.  Jules  Farre  fut  ministre  des  a&ires  ^tian- 
g&ree,  il  le  logea  chez  lui,  pour  avoir  plus  vite  lee 
Douvelles  sous  la  main.  II  avait  tous  les  jours  dee 
confSrencea  avec  le  ministre  de  I'lnterieur,  le 
ministre  dee  Finances.  II  faisait  venir  le  gouver- 
neur  de  la  Banque,  les  granda  financiers.  II  s'occn- 
put  minutieusement  de  tons  les  details  de  l'admim»- 
ttataon  de  la  gaerre,  annenient,  ^uipement,  loge- 
ment,  nounitoze.  L'annte  de  ^uis  ne  ftisut  pas 
un  monvementsans  sea  ordres.  On  Is  voyait  tous 
les  jours  anx  avant-postes.  II  s'inquistBit  dea 
tana  des  ^uaaes ;  o*dtut  une  des  ses  grandes 
paaeioDS.  ...  • 

"n  suffisait  i,  tout,  gnlce  ft  la  force  de  sa 
voloutd^  et  i  rextrSme  lucidity  de  sou  esprit.  II 
semUait  Itie  toujours  tout  eotier  i,  I'aSaire  pr^ 
aeote,  et  ft  la  personne  presents.  Bien  dee  gens 
qui  ne  font  pas  la  viugtidme  partie  de  as  beeogne 
prennent  des  lurs  affur^  qn'on  ne  lui  voyait 
jamais.  H  n'^tait  pas  sealemsnt  nudtre  da  son 
esprit,  mua  de  son  humeur.  Non  quH  parrlnt  ft 
Be  coDtenir  quuid  on  I'irritait  ou  qnll  se  donn&t 
beaucoup  de  peine  poor  oela.  Si  on  le  Uessait,  ou 
mSme  ai  on  1  ennuyut,  il  le  luasut  voir  Bans  trop 
se  g€ner.  ACais  il  n'StSit  pas  de  tempSnunent 
mSlancolique.  II  avait  das  sons  de  guete  pendant 
les  pins  grandes  crises.  II  saiuBSut  au  psnage  un 
mot  heureox  ou  pbdsant  I^me  une^aisanterie 
un  peu  grivoise  ne  I'effiaTsit  jm,  Una  sor&oe 
toi^ours  molnle,  avec  un  foud  s^nenx  et  persistant, 
n  u'auiait  pas  pu  snffire  ft  oe  travul  derasant,  aana 
oette  g^ete  nativo,  qui  levaosit  sans  effinr^  et  qui 
le  remettut  en  paa  et  en  varre." 

M.  Jules  Simon  oriticiBeB  M.  Thiers  on  two 
points  only — on  tiie  selection  of  VersailleB 
as  the  seat  of  Government,  and  on  his  refosal 
to  make  up  the  deficit  by  means  of  a  single 
direct  impost.  On  these  two  points  it  seems 
to  me  that  M.  Thiers  was  right.  If  the 
Assembly  had  been  at  Paris  on  March  18, 
the  insurrection  would  have  broken  out  all 
the  same,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
part  of  the  Extreme  Left  would  not  have 
joined  it ;  later  on,  the  tranquillity  of  Paris 
was  due  to  the  absence  of  the  Assembly. 
All  the  great  crises.  May  24,  1873,  May  16, 
1877,  December  14,  1877,  were  pacific  and 
legal ;  the  reactionary  party  had  no  pretext 
for  a  eovp  d'Aw^'the  zevolutionarT  paity  no 
occasion  for  an  outbreak.  InParisuieze  would 
have  been  both.  Every  serious  and  candid 
mind  must  recognise  that  the  Bepublic  owes 
the  very  fact  of  its  existence  to  Versailles. 
As  to  the  question  of  taxation  it  is  quite 
certain  that  M.  Thiers  was  almost  absiurdly 
prejudiced  with  regard  to  the  income-tax ; 
but  in  1872  what  had  to  be  done  was  to 
bring  in  large  sums  of  money  immediately 
without  causing  discontent  among  the  popu- 
lar and  rural  classes.  This  coidd  only  be 
effected  by  indirect  taxation.  Some  taxes, 
such  as  that  on  matohes  and  the  surtaxe  de 
pavUUmf  were  grave  Uonders;  bnt  as  a 


whole  H.  Thiers'  finaneial  measures  wen 
very  well  combined  and  were  crowned  wiQi 
complete  success. 

There  are  other  points,  such  as  t^e  qneetknu 
of  military  reorganisation  and  of  moniciptl 
decentralisation,  or  his  indifference  as  re. 
garded  public  instruction,  on  which  M.  Thiers 
lay  more  justly  open  to  M.  Simon's  criticismi 
bnt  he  scarcely  lets  us  know  his  real  aenti. 
ments:  they  have  to  be  guessed  at  ftw 
passing  indications  only. 

The  translation  is  well  done,  and  tbi 
English  reader  has  only  to  congratnlaie 
himself  on  the  form  in  which  the  bookii 
placed  in  his  hands.  G.  Hoiod. 


The  Pentctteuch  and  Sook  of  Jothua  criHedSij 
examined.  By  the  Bight  Bev.  Jobn 
William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  NatiL 
Part  VII.  (Longmans.) 

It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  review  Dr. 
Colenso.  A  collection  of  dissertations  in  the 
clearest  but  the  driest  of  styles,  cnt  up  into 
615  paragraphs  bristling  with  theologbl 
animosity — such  is  the  descriptioii  of  ^ 
concluding  part  of  his  volnminoofi  work. 
In  introducing  the  immediately  precding 
volume  the  present  writer  took  occasion  to 
offer  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  iooesaiat 
self-education  under  great  dtfficnlties  wltieb 
has  made  of  Dr.  Colenso,  mathamitioin  aad 
Meaavnaxi  theol<^ian,  a  power  intiw  ontial 
world  which  &. minded  sehblin  lib 
Kuenen  can  treat  with  on  equl  ienna. 
There  is  nothing  which  need  he  taksn  faielc 
in  that  earlier  review ;  it  was  an  act 
simple  justice  to  one  whom  circumBtancM, 
not  without  his  own  concurrence,  had  placed 
in  an  un&vourable  position  for  cribaso; 
but  the  impression  produced  by  tiii  neir 
volume  is  in  some  reepeots  a  Yerf  tnA^ 
oholy  one.  Is  the  Old  Testament  VSai^ 
realfy  for  the  most  part  so  unenjojible. 
Can  a  critic  who  operates  on  the  Pentatewli 
by  the  aid  of  mere  analysis  be  a  competrai 
one  P  Is  it  really  the  fhct  that  "  the  png»Ei 
of  true  Christianity  in  the  world,  the  wo* 
of  Missions  among  Mohammedans,  P*"^ 
Buddhiste,  and  heathens,  and  (in  one  vort) 
the  future  Religion  of  the  human  rw*  *" 
pends  on  the  soTution  of  the  criticsl  pw**"} 
of  the  Penteteuch  P    In  the  name,  nrt  « 

any  party,  but  of  truth,  a  V^^^^^^ 
passing  be  raised  against  tibe  much-reBpwWt 

author's  point  of  view.  .J 
The  results  of  this  volume  for  any* 
Biblical  criticism  are  slightly  difl*PP°"2 
I  really  think  the  most  interesting 
ia  a  note  in  the  Errata  for  Part  VL,  &^ 
which  we  learn  that  "  among  the  Znlos,  >^ 
only  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
oanfolly  noted,  but  the  day  on  which  i» 
old  moon  dies  is  kept  as  a  wifio/A— a  ofJ 
rest  from  labour."    Compare  the  \^ 
origin  of  the  Assyrian  Sabbath,  es»^ 
listed  by  Mr.  George  Smith  (.'^'^f^^ 
Poet,  i..'l64).    Aionff        "oat  clj^ 
terirtio  results  (tb-ftfror  is  al  wsyym^ 
after  an  ««ttamable  _  precwon  of^ 
Is^irt )  are  the  ascription  of  the  Booa  » 
Kings  as  weU  as  Deuteronomy  to  .Teremi^ 
and  of  a  much  hffger  portion  of  1 
i-xi.  to  the  Deuteronomiat  than  K.  a.»^ 
would  admit,  and. the  renewed  ^^f^nco  mi 
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DBTsdio  ttnd  Elohistio  psalms.   It  is  true 
Dr.  Colenso  firankly  admits  that  his  views 
tm  the  latter  subject  may  possibly  prove  nn. 
miable,  and  he  speaks  elsewhere  with  an 
:ftiiiiost  excessive  deference  of  the  illustrioas 
leader  of  the  advanced  critical  school,  Dr. 
EncEiien.    He  expresses  himself,  too,  with  a 
most  proper  caution  on  the  date  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  which  "maj/ have  been  written  afterthe 
Captivity,  about  B.C.  450."   Joel  he  brings 
down   (foUowiuff  Dr.  Oort)  to  the  age  of 
Zedekiah,  which  I  note  with  special  interest, 
aa  Dr.  Colenso's  first  doabts  as  to  the  high 
aaliqiufy  commonly  assigned  to  this  prophet 
wmar  to  have  been  saggested  or  fortified  by 
of  Fart  yi.  in  the  Acadutt.  His 
fisn  HD  the  Iievitioal  l^slwbion  have  been 
alraMff  described  in  that  review.   It  is  re- 
m^able  that  he  should  still  think  it  possible 
to  Kparate  the  legislation  from  the  Elohistic 
3ttT*tion ;  and  still  more  remarkable  that  he 
sbinka  from  discussing  the  question  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  early  narratives  in  Genesis 
to  the  Bat^lonian  myths. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with 
a  testing  of  the  author's  results  with  regard 
to  the  Hexateach  by  their  agreement  with 
the  other  books   of  the  Old  Testament. 
Chifter  XV.,  on  Ezekiel,  is  perhaps  specially 
worthy  of  study.   As  a  concluBion  we  have 
a  Ktici  of  appendicra,  mostly  concerned  with 
pbnsBoloKiou    analysis.    They  represent 
iimnanse  toil  over  the  letter  of  uie  tut,  and 
will  facilitate  the  work  of  subsequent  inves- 
tigatora.    There  is  also  a  dissertation  on  the 
iffeof  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  which  Dr. 
Colenso  still  maintains  to  be  Davidic;  and 
another  on  the  very  interesting  gabject  of 
the  oompoution  of  Hebrew   names  with 
the  Divine  name  (Dr.  Colenso  adopts  the 
view  which  I   have  independently  main- 
tsiaed  injfeesrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiawoode's 
Teaei^'t  Bible).    Perhaps  Am  in  Ammiel 
is  not  "peopte"  but  "kinsman;"  I  need 
hardly jnstify  this  view  to  the  learned  author. 
Then  follow  a  tabular  statement  of  reasons 
Ibrassigningthe  Elohistio  narrative  (Gen.i. — 
Ex.  tI,  5)  to  the  age  of  Saul  and  (probably) 
the  authorship  of  ^muel,  and  the  Yahvistic 
passsgee  to  the  age  of  David ;  and  a  summary 
of  the  modifications  which  continued  stody 
has  produced  in  the  author's  analysis  of  the 
Eexateuch.    And  so  ends  the  work  begun  in 
SBch  a  storm  of  theological  controversy.  To 
bow  different  a  public   does  this  volnme 
ippeal  from  that  which  so  passionately  took 
sidss  for  and  against  Part  I. !  May  it  find 
the  •*  m^uanimi  pochi,"  who  will  not  con- 
demn the  book  for  a  few  too  conspioa  ons 
bolts,  among  its  audience. 

T.  K.  Chbtsb. 


itoliere.  ("Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Beaders.")  By  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  F. 
Tarver,  M.A.  (Blackwood.) 
To  write  a  ptmnlar  biography  of  Moli^  must 
h^opg  ^onld  think,  a  pkaiumt  task  and  not 
a  -my  difBcalt  one.  The  life  and  ihe  worbi 
of  tlwman  whom  foreigners  at  least  have 
generallychosen,  whetl^or  wisely  or  unwisely, 
to  set  at  the  head  of  Frencb  literature  are 
not  of  a  very  complex  or  puzzling  nature. 
The  life,  if  it  demands  a  certain  amount 
of  investigation  and  oomparison  of  authori- 
ties, has  no  great  mysteries  in  it,  and 


presents  tonohes  of  natni;e  not  difficult 
to  make  use  of.  The  works  themselves  re- 
quire no  extraordinary  subtlety  or  acutenesa 
to  appreciate  them,  while  they  offer  plenty 
of  scope  for  interesting  comment.  A  bio- 
grapher who  has  the  comedy  of  a  strolling 
actor's  life  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  tragedy  of  a  husband  betrayed  under 
peculiarly  painful  circumstances  to  draw 
upon ;  a  critic  who  has  for  his  subject  the 
Avare  and  the  Bourgeois  Oantilhomme, "  I'Am- 
phitryon  oil  I'on  dine,"  and  "  Tartuffe  le 
pauvre  hcmme,"  is  assuredly  not  to  be  com- 
miserated. 

We  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  oongratnlate 
Mm.  01i{.hant  and  Mr.  Tairver  on  having 
made  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  To 
begin  wii  h,  they  do  not  seem  to  know  ex- 
actly wlat  authorities  to  consult ;  nor 
have  they  paid  that  scmpnlons  and 
minute  attention  to  accuracy  of  fact  which 
our  present  historical  and  critical  stan- 
dards demand.  It  is  not  at  all  correct 
to  call  the  house  in  which  Moli^re  was  bom 
"  the  Maison  des  Oygnes^  sometimes  called 
*  Des  Singes.'  "  Moliere  could  hardly  have 
studied  under  Gassendi  at  the  College  de 
Clermont :  he  did  not  call  himself  De  Mo- 
liere, and  he  did  not  "  cease  to  be  Poquelin  " 
when  he  took  to  playing.  To  which  in- 
aoouraoies,  taken  ffom  the  first  page  or 
two,  a  gcK>d  many  niore  might  be  added. 
We  are  willing,  however,  to  admit  that  in 
a  book  with  tiie  aims  of  a  "  Moliere  for 
Epglish  Readers"  some  at  least  of  these 
and  similar  slips  are  not  of  vast  import- 
ance. The  idea  of  the  great  comedian  which 
snch  a  book  aims  at  giving  would  not  be 
very  greatly  improved,  it  may  be,  by  sug- 
gesting the  alternative  of  1621  for  1622  on 
page  1,  or  by  the  rectification  of  the  blunder 
about  the  H6tel  de  Petit  Bourbon  on  page  9. 
This,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  of  some 
other  faults  in  the  book.  It  is  certainly 
strange,  considering  that  the  anthors  indulge 
largely  in  the  "  we  may  suppose  "  style  of 
biography,  that  th,e  ample  resources  of  the 
Boman  Oomigue  and  other  works  are  not 
drawn  upon,  if  only  for  half  a  page,  to 
illustrate  the  sort  of  life  that  Moliere  must 
have  led  for  sometiiing  like  a  quarter  of  his 
days.  The  account,  too,  which  is  given  of 
the  state  of  the  French  theatre  before 
Moliere  is  altogether  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing.  The  authors  remark : — 

"IJp  to  the  time  when  Richelieu's  patrooage 
revived  or  crented  some  taste  for  theatrical  per- 
formances in  France  the  national  drama  had  been 
onl^  represrated  by  heavy  tragedies  on  classi(»l 
subjects  or  the  buffooneries  which  are  more  or  less 
iudigeuoua  in  all  eoontries,  which  seem  to  have 
everywhere  succeeded  the  rude  Myateriea  of 
Miracle  Plays,  but  which  had  developed  under 
the  spedal  patnmage  of  Italian  humour  into  a 
ohazacteristic  and  distinct  hraneh  of  primitive 
art." 

We  shall  not  insiBt  on  the  strange  expres- 
sion **  Mysteries  of  Miracle  Plays" — which 
is  perhaps  a  misprint — or  upon  the  odd  use 
of  the  word  "  primitive "  for  something 
which  is  said  to  be  developed  from  at  least 
two  preceding  forms.  Bnt  the  whole  sentence 
goes  to  show  that  the  authors  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  for  themselves  at 
the  early  history  of  the  stage  which  Moliere 
illuBtohted,    Had  they  done  so  they  could 


scarcely  have  written  these  words.  The  trage- 
dies of  Hardy  may  hie  extravagant,  bnt  they 
certainly  are  not  heavy,  and  most  of  them 
are  after  models  nothing  so  little  as  classical. 
The  two  beet  tragedies  of  Gamier,  Bidicie  and 
BradamcaUe,  are  not  "on  classical  subjects  " 
at  all.  Jean  de  Schelandre's  strange  Tyr  ei 
Sidon,  again,  is  a  thousand  miles  removed 
from  classicism.  But  early  French  comedy 
is  still  worse  treated.  No  doubt  the  Oom- 
media  deU'  Arte  had  a  great  following  in 
France.  But  the  indigenous  and  vigorous 
French  fiurce  absolutely  demands  notice  all 
the  more  because  the  mere  titles  of  many  of 
Moli^'s  lost  and  early  works  recall  it. ,  No 
one  who  knows  the  British  Mnsenm  or  the 
La  Valli^  odiections  of  fibrws  cui  &il  to 
recognise  in  the  Grand  Benet  aefils  atusi  tot 
que  son  pere  a  title  smacking  of  the  soil. 
Moreover,  the  nine  remarkable  comedies  of 
Larivey,  imitated  or  adapted  as  they  may  be, 
have  neither  Harlequin  nor  Scaramouch 
among  them.  Tet  another  passage  inclines 
us  to  doubt  whether  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Mr. 
TarvOT  have  taken  the  trouble  to  see  what 
actually  preceded  Moli^.  They  mi^e 
elaborate  fun  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Illustre  ThMtre,  supposing  its  "  Fils  de 
Famille  "  to  have  beexi  actuated  by  a  grand 
scheme  of  national  r^rm,  Ac.  Now,  the 
"  Enfans  sans  Sonoi,"  one  <k  the  three  great, 
thetdrioal  bodies  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,, 
the  tradition  of  which  must  have  beoi  rifi)- 
in  Paris  in  the  time  of  Moliere,  are  con- 
stantly spoken  of  as  "  Fils  de  Famille,"  anoT 
there  was  therefore  nothing  new  or  Quixotic 
in  such  persons  engaging  in  such  pursuits. 

The  accounts  of  the  plays  are  as  a  rule 
fair  enongb,  aud  we  have  no  desire  to  set 
our  opinions  against  those  of  the  authors. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  know  why  Amphitryon^ 
a  play  wbich  gives  the  opportunity  of  a-.mo8t 
interesting  contrast  between  three  great 
playwrights,  should  be  dismissed  in  a  line  oi^ 
two,  or  why  no  notice  should  be  taken  of 
Payehe ;  and  we  think  it  somewhat  incon- 
sistent,  after  repeatedly  denyiog  the  tragio 
faculty  to  Molidre,  to  handle  Tmiuffe^  Le 
Fettin  de  Pierre,  and  Le  Mtsanthrt^  ^ith 
abnost  exclusive  reference  to  their  tragio 
elements,  which  are,  by  the  way,  much 
exaggerated.  The  authors  have  attempted 
very  little  translation,  urging  the  difficalty 
of  the  task.  To  judge  by  their  efforts  ia 
deaUng  with  the  preface  of  Les  Precieusee^ 
Bidic^es,  it  is  just  as  well  that  these  efforts 
were  not  multiplied.  "  Je  suis  tomb6 .  dans 
la  disgrace  de  voir"  certainly  does  not 
mean  "  I  have  run  the  risk  of  seeing." 

We  must  also  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
surprise  that  the  name  of  so  practised 
a  writer  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  should  be  put 
to  a  book  in  which  so  mwiy  errors  of 
style  and  langaage  appear.  In  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  "  All  through  his  career 
Moliere  was  fbnd  of  applying  the  stiok 
to  his  victims,  probably  finding  it  the 
easiest  way  of  procuring  the  laughter  of  the 
spectator,  and  of  this  class  seem  to  have  been 
the  firat  compositions,"  &c.,  the  resources 
of  English  grammar  are  not  equal  to  the 
discovery  of  the  word  to  which  "  this " 
refers.  Again :  "  There  was  a  smack  of 
nature  in  tiie  reckless  folly  of  the  hero  which 
went  &r  deeper  than  anyUiing  ttiat  had  been 
yet  attempted."  A  smack  that  goes  deep  is, 
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we  presimie,  a  fishing-boat  in  the  act  of 

foandering. 

"  Whea  lo !  &  blunder  cbaoged  this  evil  sort. 

And  whflB  I  Dear  bad  sunk  broagbt  me  to  port."  < 
We  oonld  constrae  this  if  sort  were  French, 
bat  not,  we  fiear,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
English.  "The  still  immortal  but  less 
mighty  playwright  was  driven  with  little 
time  to  think  into  creation."  Hamlet,  we 
all  know,  objected,  to  bis  father  beiug 
driven  out  of  creation  with  little  time 
to  tiunk,  bnt  the  reverse  process  seems 
somewhat  oorions.  The  figurative  and 
high-flown  description  of  the  PrScieugea 
as  "  virtuons  ntxm  a  sentimental  precipice 
of  impropriety  contrasts  rather  oddly  with 
the  highly  vernacalar  statement  a  few  pages 
later  that  Moliere  "  had  evidently  got  his 
spirit  np  again  to  the  length  of  a  still  more 
audacions  fling."  We  fear,  too,  that  writers 
who  speak  of  "  setting  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  law  in  motion,"  when  they  mean  the 
machinery  of  the  law,  are  scarcely  to  be  com- 
mended. The  only  way  we  can  think  of  in 
which  the  paraphernalia  of  the  law  are 
uanally  set  in  motion  is  when  the  judges' 
wigs  and  snch  like  things  arc  packed  np  to 
go  oircait.  If  these  absurdities  were  of 
rare  occnrrence  it  might  be  nngenerons  to 
notioe  them,  bat  when  the  instances  jnst 
noted  (to  which  we  could  easily  add  twice  as 
many  more)  occnr  in  a  volume  of  not  qnite 
two  hundred  pages  they  seem  to  call  for 
some  oensnre.  Geobgb  SAtNTSBCRT. 


ili«eellania$,  Political  and  Literary.  By 
Mountetuart  £.  Grant  Dnff,  Member 
for  the  Elgin  District  of  Burghs.  (Mac- 
mitlan  &  Co.) 

The  wide  divergency  of  subject  for  which 
Mr.  Grant  Daff  apologises  in  his  Preface  to 
this  volume  is  more  apparent  than  real.  All 
the  essays  and  speeches  here  collected  are 
related  more  or  less  directly  to  one  great 
wnbject — not  a  narrow  one  certainly — poli- 
tical education.  The  most  important  of 
ihem  deal  witii  the  methods  of  educating  a 
man  to  ^lay  a  part  in  politics ;  others  de- 
scribe things  and  persons  which  those  in- 
terested in  politics  like  to  know ;  others 
point  the  way  to  useful  lauds  of  knowledge 
for  the  politician.  Perhaps  State- knowledge 
or  civic- knowledge  would  more  aptly  describe 
the  subject-matter  of  the  volame  than 
political  knowledge,  for,  though  Mr.  Grant 
Buff  describes  himself  as  a  decided  party- 
man,  there  is  not  a  tinge  of  party  spirit  in 
what  is  here  republished,  oven  a  speech  on 
the  political  situation  at  the  close  of  last 
session  being  eminently  statesmanlike  and 
unbiassed.  The  kind  of  knowledge  which 
he  reoommends,  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept,  ia  desirable  for  politicians  of  all 
partiea.  The  least  political  of  the  essays  is 
one  which  we  should  expect  from  the  title — 
*'  ^^STP^  " — ^  b«  the  most  so.  It  is  a  tra> 
veller's  narrative  of  a  tour  in  the  land  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  confines  itself  almost  purely  to  the 
Bcenei7  and  the  antiquities.  To  learn  that  the 
traveller  was  not  indifferent  to  the  Egypt 
of  the  Khedive  we  must  consult  what  he 
has  spoken  and  written  elsewhere.  The  two 
prinut  fads  literary  essf^s  in  the  book  are 
at  bottom  political.  One  of  them — two 
papers  in  the  Fortnightly  £ertew  thrown  into 


one — is  an  account  of  the  great  Spanish 
orator  and  statesman,  Emilio  Gastelar.  The 
primary  object  of  the  essay  is  to  render  in- 
telligible the  claim  which  the  essayist  makes 
for  Castelar  of  being  the  greatest  orator  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Qraat  Doff  makes  this  claim 
as  intelligible  as  it  can  be  made  by  means 
of  translated  extracts  from  the  orator's 
speeches,  but  the  reader  must  necessarily 
take  his  opinion  a  good  deal  on  trust,  and 
naturally  fixes  upon  another  feature  c>f  in- 
terest in  his  description — the  position  of 
Gastelar  as  the  masterly  exponent  of  a  new 
phase  of  the  anti-m(marchiciJ  revolation,the 
type  of  a  new  political  force.  The  essay  on 
Baltbaaar  Gracian  is  written  to  introduce  to 
us  the  Oraculo  Manual,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Schopenhauer,  "  is  especially  fitted  to  be 
the  manual  of  those  who  live  in  the  great 
world,  and  particularly  of  young  people  who 
wish  to  prosper  in  that  world." 

After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867,  Mr.  Lowe  spoke  of  "educating  our 
masters."  More  than  one  essay  in  this  vo- 
lume shows  that  Mr.  Grant  Dnff  is  not  less 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
educating  those  who  from  their  social  posi- 
tion naturally  aspire  to  direct  those  masters. 
Ton  must  give  heed  to  the  ednoation  of  yonr 
sons,  be  keeps  saying  to  parents  of  birth 
and  fortune,  if  yon  wish  them  to  have  an 
ascendancy  in  public  aflVtirs.  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  is  very  far  from  sharing  the  apprehen- 
sions expressed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Greg  in  Bocka 
Ahead — which  work  is  hero  reviewed  in  an 
essay  headed.  "  Must  we,  then,  believe  Cas- 
sandra ? "  He  is  not  convinced  by  Mr. 
Greg's  reasons  for  alarm  at  the  advent  of 
the  lower  classes  to  political  power.  Bnt  if 
there  is  any  danger  in  the  accessibility  of 
large  half-educated  masses  to  demagogic 
agitation,  tiiis  can  only  be  the  fault  of  those 
who  have  every  opportunity  for  qualifying 
themselves  to  lead  the  community  in  the 
paths  of  wisdom.  The  defective  education, 
the  narrowed  and  stunted  sympathies,  of  the 
middle  classes  and  the  upper  classes  is  a 
much  more  serious  social  danger  than  the 
ignorance  and  combustibility  of  the  last 
Eidditton  to  the  electorate.  Many  of  those 
who  echoed  Mr.  Lowe's  epigram  ought  to 
have  been  reminded  that  there  was  need  of 
education  nearer  home.  This  need  of  edu- 
cation for  legislators,  administrators,  and 
guides  of  public  opinion  is  admirably  de-, 
scribed  by  Mr.  Grant  Dnff  in  his  catalogue 
of  preventive  measures  against  the  evils 
which  Cassandra  forebodes  : — 

"  By  nducAtion  I  do  not  mean  merely,  or  chiefly, 
the  teachinfr  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
to  read,  write,  and  do  arithmetic.  Much  more, 
I  mean  teaching  the  children  of  the  rich  what  it 
is  moat  important  tfaej  should  know  as  citizens. 
School-managers  who  never  heard  of  Bastiat,  and 
to  whom  political  economy  is  the  dismal  science 
par  excellence,  are  just  the  men  to  turn  oat 
scholars  ripe  for  the  acceptance  of  every  form  of 
political  and  social  mishebef.  Once  let  your  great 
schools  give  a  thoroughly  manly  training  to  your 
youth,  matdog  them  fit  to  do  the  duties  of  Kitiah 
gcntlemea,  in  a  time  when  the  poution  of  gentle- 
men is  being  challoiged  as  it  never  has  been 
before,  a  time  iusUnct  witix  change,  which  may 
be  admirably  beneficial,  hut  may  also  be  extremely 
dangerous,  and  you  will  find  the  trade  of  agitation 
become  a  very  bad  one. 

"  Looking  back  to  the  hopes  which  t  eheri!>hed 
thirteen  yean  ago,  and  s^ing  how  little  has  been 


done,  how  beo^th  contempt  is  still  tiie  imout 
reidly  deaiiaUe  knowledge  with  which  su  trenn 
boy  leaves  nearly  all  tbe  great  <dd  public  uhocL, 
although  some  of  the  first  men  cf  the  coimtij 
have  been  instant  in  un:ing  change,  both  u 
members  of  the  Public  ScuooIb  Execative  Com- 
mission and  as  memben  of  the  various  govenunj 
bodies — when  I  hear  of  a  great  eccleuastie  object* 
ing  to  botany  being  taught  to  boys  because  it  ii 
too  easy,  just  as  the  same  person,  or  one  tike* 
minded,  advocated  the  teaching  of  Greek,  not  for 
the  treasures  which  Greek  contains,  but  umplj 
because  it  is  difficult — when  I  see  that  all  iki 
efforts  of  persons  like  Sir  John  Lubbock  are  met' 
by  a  body  of  masters  who,  with  some  moed 
honourable  exceptions,  fight  wr  woni-out  metbon 
and  snl^seta,  with  a  dstwminalion  which  wnldl 
beadnun^if  it  were  not  absurd—I  seem  to  mI 
a  far  greater  danger  to  the  oonntry  in  its  nn. 
with  rivals,  than  any  which  ccnnes  Irom  the  un- 
aided enrols  of  the  artisan.   There  never  me  a 
time  when  those  whom  fortune  has  placed  m  t 
good  position  in  the  world  more  wanted  penoml 
merit  to  keep  their  position,  or  had  more  need  of 
tiie  warning  given  in  the  line  of  the  poet: 
" '  0  rois,  soyez  grands,  car  1g  penple  grsodit.' " 
Fielding  long  ago  ridicaled  tiie  too  common 
distrust  of  the  results  of  education  and 
special  knowledge,  and  the  belief  in  "n&te- 
ral  sprightlinees  and  activiW^,"  wben  1b 
wrote  his  "  essay  to  prove  that  an  author 
will  write  tbe  better  for  having  some  biow- 
ledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes." 
"  Very  little  reading,"  he  said,  "is,  I  eon- 
ceive,  necessary  to  the  poet,  less  to  the 
critic,  and  least  of  all  to  the  politician." 
"  An  indifferent  collection  of  political  jour- 
nals "  was  all  the  stock-in-trade  that  the 
politician  cared  to  bare.    Bolingbroke  led 
the  Tory  squires  of  his  day  on  the  principle 
that  they  would  follow   any  leader  irho 
"showed  them  game."    But  the  poli^cian 
who  enters  tho  modem  arena  with  Wglicr 
motives  than  those  of  the  demagogue  must 
prepare  himself  for  his  task.  Onoof  themost 
eminent  of  Hving  political  leaders  miia 
the  hero  of  his  youth  commune  with  hini- 
self  as  to  the  first  condition  of  success,  and 
conclude  that  it  is  "  knowledge."   The  mt 
statesman  has  since  professed  an  indiSerence 
to  details,  bnt  that  may  have  been  befflwe 
he  has  mastered  Balthasar  Gracian's  precq* 
to  "affect  a  want  of  care,"  and  *' alloff  him- 
self some  venial  fault." 

The  knowledge  which  Mr.  Grant  m 
considers  to  be  necessary  for  all  who  ttte 
part  in  public  affairs  is  knowledge  of  theiT 
own  century.    In  his  "  Plea  for  a  Rationiu 
Education,"  the  most  important  essay  u 
the  volume,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  ^ 
instructive  educational  tract  which  has 
written  fbr  many  years,  ho  quotes  froni  f" 
Reporii  of  the  PubKc  Schools  Commisa^ 
of  1864  a  criticism  of  the  results  ot  om 
present  system  of  higher  instructiomrw 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated : — 
"If  a  youth,  after  four  or  five  years  spent ^ 
school,  quite  it  at  nineteen,  unable  W  ^lonsinw  ^ 
easy  hit  of  Latin  or  Greek  without  the  Wip^ 
dictionary,  or  to  write  Latin  gr«nniaU«uy>  ^  ^ 
ignorant  of  geography  and  ^f^J^'ZlaD  Iw" 
own  country,  unacquniDted  wita  .  -^te 

guage  but  his  o^and  haxAly  ^^^Vf^l^^^Ue 
En^ish  correctiy,  to  do  s  -imp'",  TtaUl 
through  an  easv  proposition  of  ^^^f/'"' jj-jical 
stranger  to  the  laws  which  govern  PJ^j^ 
world,  and  to  its  atrncture,  with  an  V~Z:„|r  « 
unpractised  in  draWinir,  and  ^•'^""^^^  ik- 
note  of  music,  with  an  uncuItirated  miBoj^ 
taste  for  reading  or  observation,  b»  idi«--— 
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edaa^oa  moit  tatmly  ^x  aocoimtod  a  fiulnte, 
ikoarii  there  mj  be  no  &iilt  to  find  with  hU 
iriao^ee,  diaxmcter,  or  manners.    We  bv  no 
scans  intend  to  TeprflBent  thli  ^  a  type  of  the 
ofdinaxy  product  of  BngUsh  public-school  educa- 
doD ;  but,  spealdng  both  from  the  evidence  we 
htva  receiTea  and  from  opportunitaea  of  obeerrar 
tion  open  to  all,  we  must  say  'that  it  is  a  type 
much  more  common  than  it  oAfffat  to  be,  manng 
amjde  allowance  for  the  difficulties  that  hare  to 
be  ooBtandad  with,  and  that  the  {vopoitioa  d 
faiiana  is  therefore  undolj  large." 
It  would  be  anfiur  to  a&y  that  oar  higher 
instruction  has  jogged  on  oonientedly  under 
Ham  indiotment  ainoe  1864,  but  Mr.  Grant 
XtaS  is  withm  the  mark  Tiwn  he  says  that 
in  this  "refleotiiAi,  as  in  a  glass,  of  what 
those  uiC  their  sons  who  went  i^p  to  the  nni- 
maty   withont  the  intention  of  taking 
bsMon  then  were  a  few  years  ago"  the 
h&en  and  mothers  of  Bnglaiid  Hare  "  a 
pretty  fair  reiH«sentation  of  what  they  are 
DOW."    If  the  practical  dif&cnlties  in  the 
way  of  ofaange  are  inanperable,  which  one 
cannot  well  belisTe,  if  wider  option  in  the 
course  of  studies  cannot  be  introdaced  wii^- 
oot  causing  ntter  derangement  and  con- 
fusion, the  nnmber  of  "mlures"  oaa  still 
be  diminished  in  the  case  of  th(we  who 
"bsTeall  the  chances'*  byhu^y  sapple- 
nendng  tbeir  school  training  in  some  snch 
war  as  Mr.  Grant  Dnff  reoommends.  Eren 
those  who  refuse  to  admit  that  the  present 
metiiod  of  teaching  lAtin  and  Greek  is 
wrong  mnst  allow  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  I 
proposed  order  of  stndies  is  the  natural  order 
— «xtending  a  child's  knowledge  gradnally 
from  what  it  sees  and  hears  round  it,  in- 
forming it  of  the  properties  of  natural 
oVjecta,  ^Ting  it  a  mastery  of  existing  lan- 
^nages,  and,  **  aa  the  temple  waxes,"  widen- 
ing "the  inward  service  of  the  mind  and 
aoQl "  to  a  knowledge  of  the  manifold  life 
of  its  own  time.    This  is,  of  course,  an  ideal 
of  edacation,  and  in  practice  it  would  un- 
doabtedly  have  a  large  list  of  failures ;  but, 
at  IsBst,  it  would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  the  present  system,  the  ideal  of 
vhich  would  be  carried  to  its  perfection  if 
children  were  not  taught  the  English  alpha- 
bet tin  -ftheir  minds  had  been  trained  by 
several  yeam  of  study  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics.  WiLtiAH  HiNTO. 


Tkt  Afghan  War,  1838-1842:  from  the 
Jonrnal  and  Oorreapondenee  of  the  late 
Major  -  Qeneral  Augiutus  Ahhott,  O.B., 
Soyal  (^Bengal)  ArtUlery.  By  Charles 
Bathbone  Low,  I.N.,  F.B.G-.S.  (B.  Bent, 
ley  d>  Son.) 

The  volume  under  notice  is  one  which,  ex- 
pvssing  the  views  of  a  soldier  of  high 
repnte,  and  treating  of  a  snbject  of  undying 
iaterest^  can  never  be  too  late  for  the  mili- 
tuy  raider  or  stadent  of  history ;  but  it 
nay  be — and  we  think  it  is  (by  just  a  few 
iiioBths)-~-late  for  the  general  public.  Had 
the  book  appeared  whm  it  was  still  a  ques- 
tion wheihor  war  should  be  declared  or  not 
against  the  Afghan  Amir — before  an  answer 
nd  been  scAt,  or  silence  closed  the  door  to 
the  offers  of  the  uUimaium — if,  would,  doubt- 
less, hare  been  more  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  mass ;  and  the  reason  is  plain  enough  to 
^mit  of  a  very  commonplace  iQastration. 
Everydi^  people  who  go  to  see  a  phiy  of 


Sbakspere  with  whidi  they  are  not  familiar 
read  it  np  beforebancf;  tiioBfrwho  bn^it  at 
the  theatre  do  so  from  mere  curiosity,  to 
mark  t^e  delivery  of  partieu)ar  paso^es,  or, 
if  to  study,  because  they  have  no  real  appre- 
ciation of  acting  or  care  for  dramatic  effects. 
When  the  drama  has  fairly  begun,  and  the 
rejHresentation  is  in  progress,  the  spectator- 
critic  may  not  become  a  reader,  and  the 
student  must  find  his  lesson  on  the  stage 
before  him.  But  such  comparison  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  intrinsic  mwits  of  the 
book.  It  relates  to  a  matter  of  profit  and 
loss,  or  of  commercial  expediency. 

The  Introduction  contains  an  interesting 
memoir  of  five  distinguished  brothers,  the 
eldest  of  whom  supplies  the  Journal  which 
Lieut.  Low  has  edited  for  present  publication 
with  the  same  suooeBsfol  care  he  has  dis- 
played on  previous  like  oooasions.  More 
might  perhaps  have  been  said  of  the  late 
Mr,  Keil^  Abbol^  whose  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality, when  Consul- General  at  Tabriz, 
were  as  well  known  to  trans-Cancasian 
English  travellers  as  were  the  ability  and 
oonsoientiousness  with  which  he  fulfilled  his 
public  duties  to  the  Government  he  served. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  and 
the  only  one  who  was  not  a  soldier.  That 
he  possessed  the  skill  and  the  energy  to 
have  raised  him  to  distincticm,  had  he  fol- 
lowed the  family  calling,  those  acquainted 
vrith  him  and  his  work  could  testiEy.  But 
his  sphere  of  action  in  Korth-Westem 
Persia  ms  for  more  important  tiian  is  sup- 
posed 1^  the  outer  world  or,  be  it  added, 
than  the  high  authorities  who  make  these 
appointments  oflen  seem  to  assume  in  dis- 
tributiog  their  patronage.  The  ways  and 
charaoter  of  a  British  Consul  in  the  East 
may  and  do  exercise  an  immense  influence  : 
for  good,  where  there  is  intelligence  and 
rightiy-directed  energy:  for  evil,  where  there 
is  want  of  tact  and  amoir  faire^  meddling  or 
inertness.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
the  Consular  residence  is  in  the  most  popular 
city  of  Nasru-diu  Shah's  dominions — a  spot 
better  fitted  for  acqnirin^  a  true  insight  into 
the  relations  of  Armema  and  Asia  Minor 
with  British  India  than,  perhaps,  any  fsam 
which  the  more  &TOarBd  exponents  of  the 
theme  have  taken  their  obBervations. 

On  the  assembly  in  India  of  the  army 
of  invasion  under  the  programme  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1838,  Capt.  Augustus  Abbott  was 
in  command  of  a  light  field  battery  at  Debli, 
consisting  of  nine-pounder  guns  manned 
by  native  gunners,  which  was  selected  for 
service  beyond  the  Indns  and  equipped,  as 
an  experiment,  with  camels.  Marching  in 
company  vrith  Her  Majesty's  16th  Lancers 
and  the  second  Bengal  Cavalry,  by  a  new 
route  skirting  the  desert,  he  joined  the  army 
head-quarters  at  Firdzptir  on  November  21. 
Hence  he  moved,  on  December  12,  with  the 
2nd  Brigade  oonsisting  of  native  regiments, 
and,  after  asusting  in  the  occupation  of 
Bakhar  Fort,  puoed  on  with  Sir  Willonghby 
Cotton's  division  to  B^idar  and  the  Bolan 
Pass,  reaching  Quetta  on  March  26.  On 
April  25  Shah  Shuja  made  bis  triumphal 
entry  into  Kandahar,  where  the  troops  es- 
corting him,  including  Abbott's  battery, 
were  joined  a  few  days  later  by  the  division 
under  General  Willshire,  but  were  otherwise 
delayed  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  supplies. 


I>uring  the  halt  of  the  main  body  at  this 
city,  Abbott  vras  detached,  with  the  whole 
of  his  men,  to  accompany  a  small  force 
despatched  against  the  Barakzai  Bardirs 
to  CKrishl^  about  aerenty-five  mijes  in  a 
westerly  direction.  His  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition, which  lasted  seventeen  days,  will 
be  found  especially  interesting  at  the  present 
hour ;  but  it  is,  unfortunately,  brief.  From 
Elhfkk-i-Chaupdn  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Our  last  two  marchea  liave  bmoght  us  into  some- 
thinf  like  a  deeert.  The  first  (tf  them,  to  Kushk- 
i-4iakhud,  was  alon^^  an  excellent  road  for  twelve 
milee,  when  it  quite  cleared  the  valley  of  the 
Argandab,  and  enters  upon  rough  ground  and  deep 
sand-hilla.  We  found  the  distance  to  be  sixteen 
miles.  Coming  here,  we  eucamped  near  an  ancient 
cit^,  built,  according  to  the  native  aocouiit,by  the 
E&fira  long  before  the  Muhanunadans  had  power 
in  the  land.  The  fortifications  and  booses  are  atiU 
standing,  the  dry  climate  havii^  preserved  them 
in  a  remarkalde  manner.  Tlu  wateza  of  a  small 
river,  which  ossd  to  ran  past  this  town,  have  been 
diverted  from  their  natural  channd,  and  now  run 
through  six  or  seven  canals,  which  oonsideTaMy 
impeded  the  troops  this  morning.  We  soon,  bow- 
however,  got  upcn  dry,  stony  soiL  and  at  the  end 
of  nine  miles  came  n^n  sand-hillB,  which  we 
threaded  for  another  mile  to  camp.  The  little 
grove  and  its  stream  at  which  we  are  encamped 
are  quite  worthy  to  confer  upon  the  spot  the  title  of 
'the  diamond  of  the  deeert  This  is  the  first  water 
t^  traveller  from  Girishk  sees  after,  crossiiig  the 
Helmand,  when  twenty-four  miles  of  arid  sand 
intervene," 

The  ancient  city  to  whidi  referenoe  is 
made  is  probably  Miivand.  Bellew  places 
these  mins  at  the  foot  of  a  dark  spur  of  hills 
between  the  Khikrez  and  Kishkinakbnd 
districts ;  but  we  are  not  fully  enlightened 
as  to  the  distances.  The  true  transliterations 
of  names  must  depend  on  the  native  mode 
of  writing  them.  "  Kishkinakbnd  "  is  no 
slip  of  the  pen,  for  it  is  found  in  two  works 
by  the  same  author.  We  learn  that  at 
Kandahar  the  people  of  the  country  attacked 
convoys,  stole  camels  and  mnrdered  strag- 
glers ;  ajid  tJiat  the  monotony  and  heat  of 
&e  place  were  insupportable.  Every  officer 
and  man  was  eager  to  move  away  from  the 
town ;  but  it  was  not  until  June  27,  more 
than  two  months  after  its  first  arrival,  that  the 
army  mardied  towards  Ghazni  and  Kabul. 
Space  vrin  not  permit  us  to  follow  them 
step  by  step,  or  to  allade  to  more  than 
Abbott's  share  in  the  snbseqnent  cam- 
paign. His  battery  reached  the  Kabul  valley 
on  August  7 ;  on  October  30  he  quitted 
Kabul  to  accompany  Shah  Shuja  to  his 
Jalalabad  winter-quarters  ;  in  December  be 
marched  to  the  reUef  of  Ah  Masjid,  but  was 
recalled  to  Jalalabad ;  in  January  1840  he 
was  despatched  to  Pnshlit,  fifty  miles  east, 
north-east,  returning  late  in  February  after 
an  adventurous  campaign ;  and  in  April  he 
left  for  Kabul  again,  reaching  the  city  on 
May  10.  From  utis  period,  until  October  19, 
184il,  Abbott,  with  Uie  exception  of  two 
short  expeditions,  remained  at  Kabul.  On 
the  date  last  mentioned  he  proceeded  to 
join  Sir  Robert  Sale  at  Butkfaiik,  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Kburd 
Kabul  pass,  moving  thence  to  Tezin,  From 
Tezin  jthe  brigade  fought  its  way  gal- 
lantly to  Crandamak,  and  continued  the 
march  eastward  to  Jalalabad.  During  these 
trying  days  Abbott  remarks :  "  The  long 
rifies.of  the  Albans  kill  at  eight  hundred 
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yards,  while  oar  miiBket  has  not  half  that 

range,  and  we  wage  a  most  nneqnal  war 
with  the  mountaineers,  who  never  allow  ns 
to  approach  them  within  mnsket-shot." 

The  "  Defence  of  Jalalabad "  indicates 
the  subject-matter  of  so  many  pages  in 
Lieat.  Low's  volume  that  the  departure  of 
Sir  B.  Sale  from  Bntkh^lk  in  October  1841 
may  be  aptly  considered  to  mark  the  com- 
menoement  of  ite  second  part,  of  which  the 
oouolnsion  woahl  be  the  passage  of  the 
Satl^  by  the  '*  illastrions  garrison."  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  brilliant  pas* 
sage  of  Oriental  military  history  has  been 
ali-eady  described  by  more  than  one  compe- 
tent pen.  But,  while  attempting  no  analysis 
or  exposition  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
take  the  opportunity  of  commending  the 
version  before  us  as  heartily  to  those  familiar 
with  the  former  narratives  as  to  the  novice. 
Of  the  first  division  of  the  book  the  outline 
we  have  ^ven  above  will  show  that  it  is  not 
vanting  in  stirring  incident. 

F.  J.  Q0LD8Un>. 


KSW  NOTILS. 


^  Mountain  Daisy,  By  EmUy  Grace  Hard- 
ing, Author  of  "Leoline."  In  Three 
Volumes.    (Samuel  Tinsley  A  Co.) 

Jdavd  Linden's  Lovers.  A  Novel.  Bv  Qeoi^e 
W.  Garrett,  Author  of  "  Waverney  Court." 
In  Three  Volumes.    (Tinsley  Brothers.) 

"2?(jar  the  Lagimae;"  or.  Scenes  in  the 
States  of  La  Plata.  A  Novel  in  Two 
Volumes.  By  the  Author  ik  "  Ponce  de 
Leon."    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

WaUer  Forbet.  By  A.  A.  (Samuel  Tinsley 
&  Co.) 

A  Mowitmn  Daisy  is  entitled  to  the  first 
place  in  order  of  merit  on  the  list  above,  on 
the  score  of  its  nnsensational  plot,  which 
nmply  sketches  the  amount  of  happiness  a 
well  brought-up,  pretty,  and  engaging  girl  is 
enabled  to  confer  on  the  rural  village  of 
Earlesmere,  when  a  rwlway  accident  casts 
her  motherless  upon  its  charity.  She  is  at 
oaoe  welcomed  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Overton,  good,  kindly  folk,  who  see  to  the 
mother's  ^eral,  and.  supply  the  place  of  a 
deceased  only  daughter  with  this  waif 
and  stray  of  a  sudden  collision.  Phillis 
Lascar's  antecedents  are  those  of  a 
clergyman's  daughter,  some  seventeen  years 
of  age,  carefully  trained,  and  possessed  of 
several  accomplishments  and  still  more 
natural  charms  of  mind  and  manners.  As  her 
father's  parish  had  been  among  the  moun- 
tains, she  had  supplemented  her  want  of 
experience  of  society  by  a  large  measure  of 
fknc^  and  make-believe,  a  process  which  she 
earned  to  the  extent  of  playingwith  a  brother 
who  died  before  she  was  born,  and  of  baring 
other  ftienda  that  she  liked  better  than 
p0<ipl6  finendfl — ^to  wit,  the  hills,  the  flowers, 
the  snnsets.  The  dulness  of  Earlesmere 
naturally  is  no  dulnesa  to  her,  and  she  has 
won  her  foster- parents'  hearts  when  a 
sprained  ancle  throws  her  very  much  into  the 
luinds  of  one  Dr.  Trevor,  the  medical  man. 
She  learns  with  special  interest  his  cross  in 
life,  the  frustration  of  his  dream  of  being  a 
navy  surgeon,  through  his  mother's  horror 
of  ttie  sea,  which  had  cost  her  a  husband. 
To  this  Widow  Treror  Phillis  becomes  em- 


phatically a  "snnbeatn ;"  while  her  son — ^who 
claims  a  sort  of  vested  right  in  one  of  the 
woodland  and  waterside  paths  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, called  "  Brook  Valley,"  and  snr- 
prises  Phillis  there  with  the  ultra-nautical 
expression  "  Shiver  my  timbers !" — by  a  series 
of  very  emphatic  attentions  enlists  Phillis's 
sympathy  for  his  individual .  self,  as  well  as 
for  his  higher  and  lower-grade  patients. 
But  her  spell  for  Mrs.  Trevor's  nervous- 
ness and  the  Vicar's  daughter's  lame- 
ness would  be  inadequate  to  fill  three 
volumes ;  so  the  interest  of  the  Btory  is 
diverted  to  the  ariatocratio  home  of  PhtUis'a 
mother's  relative,  Mr.  Armfield,  a  banker, 
who  lives  between  London  and  Ihe  watering- 
places,  and  whoae  proud,  overbearing,  match- 
making wife  becomes  a  thorn  in  Phillis's 
side  when  she  is  transplanted,  for  three  years' 
probation,  to  the  picnics,  concerts,  and  as- 
semblies of  the  gay  world.  Here  Phillis 
retains  her  simplicity,  despises  eligible  offers, 
acts  as  a  contrast  but  not  a  foil  to  cousins 
who  bear  the  same  proportion  to  her  as 
Cinderella's  sisters  to  Cinderella,  and,  a  mar- 
vel of  steadfastness,  goes  back  to  Earlesmere 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  marri^  her  doctor, 
and  revisits  with  him  her  mountain  home,  to 
say  nothing  of  demonstrating  her  helpful- 
ness by  a  dozen  kind  offices  to  her  very  un- 
inviting cousins. 

But  for  a  single  idiosynorasj  of  some  of 
the  dramatis personae  ofMaudLtnden^s  Lovers 
we  should  have  said  that  two  novels  could 
hardly  difier  more  utterly  than  this  work  of 
fiction  and  ^  Mountain  Daisy.  But  the  author 
of  the  former  has  learnt  at  least  as  much  of 
nautical  matters  as  consists  with  experience  of 
Wapping  Old  Stairs  and  the  Thames  Police 
Co'jrt,  and  several  of  his  characters  are  great 
in  such  expletives  as  "  Shiver  my  timbers  !  " 
however  rarely  these  pearls  drop  from  the 
mouths  of  admirals  or  boatswains  in  real  life. 
The  melodramatic  character  of  the  plot  of 
Mavd  Lindefti's  Lovers  will  be  readily  imagined 
if  we  mention  that  the  uncle  of  the  heroine 
makes  a  disclosure  in  an  early  ohapter  that 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  as  a  medical 
practitioner  he  had  been  kidnapped,  and 
perforce  made  to  render  his  services  at  the 
accouchement  of  a  lady  in  a  lone  castle  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Kent,  under  oircnmstanoea 
of  great  secrecy,  and,  as  the  prime  mover 
explained  to  him,  involving  the  honour  of  a 
family.  It  so  happens  that  the  medical  man. 
Dr.  Lee,  is  able,  by  noting  a  pink  muk  on 
the  infant's  left  breast  resembling  a  pink 
cross,  to  identify  the  birth  of  that  mysterious 
ni^ht  with  a  young  admirer  of  Maud  Linden, 
gomg  by  the  name  of  "  Arthur  Beresford," 
but  in  truth  a  nameless  foster-son  of  the 
retired  captain  of  a  merohantman,  the  nauti- 
cal hero  who  lived  in  a  boat  and  made  "  so 
much  believe  "  at  "  shivering  his  timbers." 
The  story  is  aimply  and  outrageously  sug- 
g^tive  of  the  WMler*a  WelU  boards ;  the 
false  baronet  and  gamester  is  needlessly  vil- 
lanons ;  and  Jack  Windlass,  Susan  Jones, 
Diok  Downing,  and  two  or  three  other  cha- 
racters, are  evidently  thrown  in  by  way  of 
relieving  the  melodramatic  by  the  low-comic 
vein.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Garrett  has 
grasped  a  happy  thought,  and  the  story  is  so 
far  good  as  "  All's  weU  tlutends  well."  But 
a  longer  study  of  the  old  Wiltshire  legend 
of  Littleoot,  and  Wild  Darell,  and  the  cor- 


rupt Judge  Popham,  might  have  been  made 
vrith  profit ;  and  we  hardly  see  that  so  much 
labour  need  have  been  lost  for  what  bo  little 
detective  power  sufficed  to  unravel 

Near  the  Lagtmas  is  a  so-called  novel  de- 
scriptive of  life  and  adventure  in  Baeoos 
AjToe  and  the  Ai^entine  Republic,  and  is 
some  measure  reminds  ua  of  a  Chronicle 
publi^ed  in  the  Master  of  the  Rolls'  series, 
inasmuch  as  a  copious  Glossary  is  appended 
to  the  second  volume.    But  the  novel  is  the 
tougher  business  of  the  two,  seeing  that  but 
for  the  good  fortune  of  becoming  &Diiliu^ 
ised  with  a  good  many  La  Plata  terms— e.^., 
Al&lfk  =  lucerne,  C&ballada  =  a  troop  of 
saddle-horses,  Ganohoc=a  wandering  Ar. 
gantine  rover,  and  so  forth — in  an  amosiiig 
volume  of  adventures  called  In  Search  of 
a  Forttme^  which  we  reviewed  last  sum- 
mer, we  should  utterly  have  despaired 
of  abihfy  to  hold  apart  the  various  struns 
of  a  complex   story   which  is  intense]/ 
tangled.      The  narrator  of  these  adren- 
tures  might  well  be  of  kin  to  the  hero  of 
the  present  novel,  who  is  one  Ralph  Ma- 
honey,  the  typical  and  "  Leveresque  "  Irisli 
squire's  son.    His  feats  in  riding  races  od 
a  Picaso  (a  black  horse  vrith  white  spot  oi 
&ce  and  white  fore-feet),  and  in  gaw^ng 
thirty  leagues  betwixt  sunset  and  saiiriB^n 
as  to  save  his  patoon,  Don  Justiniano  Velas- 
quez, and  vrin  his  daug'bter's  hand  id  ma^ 
riage,  almost  tai^  the  reader's  breath  amy. 
As  a  mere  racing  calendar  of  a  new  aod 
unsettled  world,  peopled  by  revues  and 
horse-stealers,  colonels  who  ride  jwu/tw,  and 
shepherds  who  are  up  to  whatever  comes 
uppermost   in   war   or   peace,  Near  the 
Ijagunas  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  trathfal 
chronicle ;  but  we  should  say  that  socie^  in 
Buenos  Ayres  cannot  long  have  possessed 
its  accredited  journals,  so  hopeless  does  it 
seem  to  trace  the  ramifications  of  the  bonse 
of  Baebnrn  &  Johnson  and  the  conneiioii 
with  it  of  the  stories  of  Don  Justiniiuio 
Velasquez  and  his  Fra  Diavolo-like  oom, 
Colonel  Ignario  Lopes.     There  ^  ^  ^'f 
sprinkling  of  pretty  girls  to  brighten  np  tbe 
story,  of  whom  Ocmaolation  Velaaqufls  n 
easily  first ;  but  we  warn  the  reader  that  w 
must  not  be  depressed  if  he  cannot  resolw* 
who's  who,  or  disentangle  the  drama^wj^ 
sonae ;  while,  as  rega^s  the 
may  find  it  as  well  to  detach  it  from  the  boot 
and  keep  it  at  hand  when  he  needs  to  re- 
fresh his  memory  as  to  what  it  means  to  bet 
on  a  "  pangar^  "  or  a  "  picaso." 

.There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  Waitff 
Forbes  save  that  it  is  the  biography  « 
a  very  vain   young   man,  who  atw' 
Harrow  and  Oxford  course  has  no  stonj'J 
for  the  Bar  or  the  Chureh,  and  ^^^l" 
no  better  way  of  eking  out  a  livelihood  vm 
studying  ideals  of  heroines  for  fiction  by  m 
contemplation  of  hia  friends'  Jianeeei.  ^ 
this  means,  and  his  mother's  indulgence,^ 
young  prig  runs  a  risk  of  r^lftli 
two  stools ;  for  his  aesthetic  V^V^f-g^ 
AdaSelwynson  cost  him  the  h»i«i  °^  .. 
Gresford,  who  is  much  too  ^ 
but  who,  in  the  end.  takes  hwi  ftg*^  . 
favour,  after  be  has  become  engage^ 
financial  considerations,  to  his  consio, 
Forbes.    How  he  solves  the  djffici'  y 
novelist  foils  to  elucidate.    There  w 
good  character  in  tiie  book,  a  certaio 
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SeTove,  of  the  Harelook  type,  who  is  well 
depicted ;  but  we  bare  no  pa^eaoe  with  a 
^anuater  like  the  hero,  who  disoonxses  to 
ladies  aboat  the  virtues  and  vioes  of 
the  nstao  lihss  invuiably  under  the  col- 
lective name  of  "Hodge;"  nor  can  we 
praise  a  sbjle  which  talks  of  a  preventaUve, 
imd.  coins  such  a  periphrasis  as  "transition 
from  nnitisin  to  unite^ees.'*  A  chapter  or 
two  on  Sir  James  Scarth's  carriage-drire 
throagfa  Westmoreland  is  a  too  palpable 
imitaticMi  of  Mr.  Black's  Strange  Adventmea 
"fa  Phaeton.  Jahbs  Daties. 


l/i  Uiotigrano  Entre-duberto.  Noto  edi- 
cwm.  Far  Th^dore  Anbanel.  (Mount- 
Pelie.) 

Wed  Mistral  in  publiahing  his  Gaiandau 
^aiaoktj  directed  the  modiam  ProTen9al 
norvmecit  from  a  litetaiT  to  a  political  pnr- 
pm  be  was  taking  an  unwise  step.  The 
fa^dic,  who  in  the  mU  stiess  of  Ibe  Bomantic 
school  gladly  heralded  the  pure  song  of 
Jasmin,  and  who  later  in  that  school's  de- 
-erepitudei  in  1860,  tamed  with  delight  to 
the  "  snnbumt  miiih  "  and  sorrow  of  Mireio, 
•na  ill-prepcoed  to  be  drifted  into  a  new 
pditical  Utopia.     It  was  a  trae  natural 
toQch  that  gave  these  poets  prominence.  In 
a  Tcxed  age  their  song  came  freshly  from 
the  beiat,  dwcribing  pastoral  scenes  with  a 
tempered  realiam  and  in  Jasmin's  case  with 
all  uie  touching  naivete  of  a  peasant.  We 
much  doubt  whether  Boomanille,  who  first 
uninredthe  literary  revival  in  Provence,  was 
impelled  by  any  bat  a  parely  philolc^ical 
motive.  This  in  the  heart  of  an  entbnsiast, 
aa  say  great  poet  must  perforce  bo,  was 
CRtMn  to  Usee  into  a  sentiment  closely 
allied  to  patriotiam.   In  the  constitation  <^ 
a  Provencal  nationality,  however,  it  is  im* 
poasibJe  to  take  much  interest.   We  cannot 
credit  that  the  more  rational,  if  less  inspired, 
members  of  the   commnnity  have  much 
&ith  in  its  establisbment.    The  discussion, 
however,  is  alien  to  our  subject.  M.  Garcin, 
who  has  treated  the  matter  with  consider- 
able skill,  if  with  a  certain  party  acerbity, 
in  Let  Fntn^tg  du  Nord  et  du  Midi,  says : 
"Theodore  Aubanel,  sans  parti  pris,  sb  sert 
tost  bonnement  de  la  laa^pie  qu'il  sait  le 
mieax  et  qai  apporte  dans  sea  ceuvres  peut- 
^tre  da  g6nie."    This  is  the  poet's  great 
daxm.   We  of  course  do  not  oompare  bim 
«ith  tbe  author  of  Mireio  aiher  in  lofti- 
ness of  aim  or  for  sovereisa  largeness  of 
execution.     Again,  he  laws  the  incisive 
ebserration  of  the  Gascon  poet,  with  its 
{Hctnreeque  humour  reminding  one  of  Le 
Sige  or  even  of  our  own  Chaucer.  An. 
faanel  has  yet  a  certain  lyrio  grace  in 
which  the   others    are  wanting,   and  a 
ben  apprecifltion  of  what  is  sweet-coloured 
to  the  sense  as  well  as  to  the  mind. 

The  poet  has  stayed  in  Rome,  and  has 
Ivooght  back  a  reminiscence  of  the  modem 
Spanisb-Boman  school  of  painting.  He  is  a 
irae  lyrist,  and  a  true  singer  of  the  South, 
impieaBonable,  fierce  and  tender  by 
turns :  at  one  moment  terrible  and  grim  to 
gntesquenesfl,  and  at  another  pUuntive  and 
meet,  but  idwaya  realistio,  and  spontaneous 
Always,  with  no  fiirther  purpose  than,  the 
momentaij'  impulse  <^  his  own  inspiration. 
Bigot  of  HSaes  in  some  of  his  lyrics 


reminds  us  of  De  Masset  or  Moreau ;  there 
is  the  same  tempering  of  passion  by  graceful 
poetical  form.  Aubanel,  however,  snows  no 
reminiscence  of  any  school,  or  even  of  any 
individual  writer,  and  here  is  bis  tme  claim 
to  be  heard  outside  the  immediate  circle  of 
his  own  countrymen. 

His  book  opens  with  a  Preface  by  Mistanl. 
Aabanel's  private  life  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  writings  that  it  would  be 
imporaible  to  ignore  it  in  criticism.  The 
poet's  device  is  "  Quan.  canto  soun  man 
encanto;"  not  unlike  Shelley's  "Weleam 
in  suffering  what  we  teach  in  song."  Mistral 
writes:  "Le  Livre  de  rAmour,  chose  ei- 
trSmement  rare,  est  dono  an  chant  de  bonne 
foi,  une  flamme  vraie."  The  opening  poem, 
or  rather  coaplet,  is  a  mere  cry  of  pain,  a 
motive,  as  it  were,  of  what  is  to  come.  Then 
follows  a  beautiful  description  of  the  poet's 
first  meeting  with  his  peasant  lady,  "Zani." 
She  is  singing  an  old  morning  song  at  a  way- 
side oratory,  and  at  her  new  lover's  request 
"  she  gives  bim  her  prayer  as  the  bird  gives 
bis  song."  This,  with  a  flower  gathered  by  her 
later  on,  forms  his  chief  treasure.  It  is  laid 
beside  all  he  has  most  precious — bis  letters 
from  Beboul.  The  artless  grace  of  this  poem 
is  quite  inimitable.  We  never  lose  sight  of 
the  peasant,  and  yet  the  verse  is  courtly  in 
its  exquisite  refinement.  Then-  follow  a  set 
of  lyrics  where  the  poet,  in  the  natural 
growth  of  bis  love,  recalls  Zani's  beauty  and 
feeds  upon  its  memory.  Two  of  tiiese  are 
quite  pwfect.  The  one  beginning  "  Ta 
maneto  cando  e  bmno  **  is  so  lovely  that  we 
transcribe  the  French  prose  version  wbiob 
accompanies  it : — 

"  Ah  !  ts  petite  main  chsade  et  bruna, 
Donne-la  moi !  doDDC'la  moi ! 
VieuB  avec  moi ;  il  &it  lune  claire  ; 
Viena !  le  ciel  est  etoiU. 

Ah  I  ta  petite  main  bnine  et  chaade, 
Het6-la  dana  ma  mual 
Asseyoiu-tioaB:  inr  le  pan  de  ta  robe, 
Batce-nua  comme  ton  m&nt. 

SaoB  boohenr  je  suit  las  de  eonrir, 
Las  de  courir  comme  UQ  chiea  fnrieuz ! 
Apaise-moi,  je  aooflte  et  je  pleore  .... 
Foor^i  cbantes-Tom,  gsta  xoangnola? 

La  lane  se  cache ;  tout  denent  sombre : 
La  b^Ie  nait Ta  main  frimit, 
O  jenoa  bomme,  et  ta  main  eatfroide! — 
La  tienne  me  bHile,  0  Zani. 

Ha  main  est  ^ide  comme  uq  marlv^ 
Ms  main  glace  comme  la  mort ; 
Car  le  sang  de  tons  mee  membrea 
Boot  et  reboot  dana  mon  cteor." 

Each  poem  in  Lou  Libre  de  V Amour  has  for 
its  title  some  poetical  extract,  generally 
6*om  the  writings  of  the  Troubadours.  This 
last  poem  has  a  refrain  from  Guilhem  de 
Cabesianh.  Later  we  have  an  excerpt  from 
the  Vido  de  Jaufre  Bttdel  et  de  la  Coumtesao 
de  Tripoli,  with  the  significant  words  "  E 
pois  ela  se  reudet  monga."  Zani,  in  fact, 
became  a  nun,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  Kving 
in  a  Levantine  convent.  The  story  goes  that 
the  first  intimation  she  received  of  the 
poet's  love  was  from  reading  a  copy  of  his 
poems  which  a  chance  visitor  at  the  oonvoiLt 
happened  to  ha^  with  her.  MbA  Attbanel*B 
passion  bem  less  deferential,  it  would  doubt, 
less  have  been  more  fortunate ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  but  think  the  poems 
would  have  lost  their  peculiar  charm  as  the 
nai«e  utterance  of  a  gnat  Southern  love  so 


completely  under  the  restraint  of  a  pas- 
sionate respect.  "  Au  pays  d'outre-mer  "  is 
a  delicious  e^iression  cn  dreamy  longing  for 
the  absent  one.  The  recurrence  of  the  firat 
line  of  each  verse  ia  a  trick  canght  from  the 
old  Provenfsl  writers,  and  has  bsen  handled 
with  great  effect  by  Leconte  de  Lifde  and 
Baudelaire  in  snbjects  of  a  certain  sleepy 
character.  Here  its  use  is  especially  happy : 
"  Au  pays  d'outre-mer,  dans  mes  heures  de 
rSverie,  souventes  fois  je  &iB  on  voyage,  je 
fais  Bouvent  un  amer  voyage,  au  pays 
d'outre-mer."  For  subtle  music  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  gem  of  the  volume — not  so 
characteristic  as  some  others,  but  very  bean- 
tifa].  The  next  series  of  poems  is  "  L'Entre- 
lusido  "  ("  L'Enfcre-lueur  ").  These  are  a 
succession  of  quiet  country- pictures.  "La 
Bessounado,"  the  "  Twins,"  reminds  one 
not  a  little  of  "  Les  pauvres  gens  "  in  La 
LSgende  deg  Sikles.  Aubanel  has  the  same 
childlike  grace  in  bis  treatment  of  snUects 
connected  with  children.  It  is  in  "  Le  Ldvre 
de  la  Mort,"  however,  that  Aubanel  strilras 
his  most  original  notes.  A  Catalan  influence 
is  here  peitieived  in  the  grimness  of  imagei^ 
that  does  not  yet  reach  the  revolting  ghasth- 
nessof  theAxagonians.  "LeneufThermidor** 
is  a  veiT  wonderful  poem  in  its  livid  colour- 
ing and  shadowy  suggestion.  That  great 
prejudice  agidnst  a  second  marriage  which 
seems  innate  among  the  peasantry  of  Spain 
and  Southern  France  gives  a  sympathetic 
sulrjeot  in  "Les  Atonrs  de  la  Mort,"  with  a 
certain  reminiscence  of  the  stoiy  of  Zcunpa, 
but  it  is  here  treated  with  great  tenderness. 
The  book  closes  with  the  mystical  praise 
of  "  Oar  Lady  of  Africa."  This  somewhat 
resembles  tl^t  hymn  by  Pierre  Gorfoiao 
which  evidently  insured  Dante  in  the  Uiirt^ . 
third  book  of  the  Paradiao.  This  and  the 
poem  quoted  above  are  the  only  work  in  the 
volume  that  at  all  suggests  the  old  canons  of 
the  "  gay  science."  It  is  a  different  lan- 
guage with  other  aspirations  and  inspirations. 
The  Catalan  and  Langue  d'Oc  have  more 
affinity  with  the  language  of  the  Trouba- 
dours than  the  modem  Proven9aI,  and  the 
modem  Catalan  poetry  has  &r  more  in  com- 
mon. A  comparison  between  the  selections 
in  Dr.  Hueffer  s  book  and  the  free  unshackled 
verse  of  Aubanel  wonld  be  an  easy  test. 

Thko.  Mabzials. 


OUBBHHT  LmRATUBB. 

A  Treaiite  on  ths  Law  of  I^operty  in  Intel' 
lectual  Productions  in  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  By  Baton  S.  Drone.  (Sampaon 
Low  and  Oo.)  Mr.  Brone'a  work  ia  a  veiy  able 
and  complete  exposition  and  discussion  of  the  law 
of  copyright  in  works  of  literature  and  art,  and 
of  the  n^t  of  performing  dramatic  and  musical 
eompontions  to  which  the  author  proposes  to  give 
the  technical  name  of  "  play-rif^ht "  in  pnfeteoce 
to  the  term  stage-right  which  Mr.  Oharles  Beade 
cherishes  with  true  parental  affection.  The  fact 
that  this  is  an  American  work,  instead  of  detract- 
ing from  its  value  for  the  purposes  of  the  £^lish 
student,  has  resulted  rather  in  a  breadth  of  treat- 
ment and  a  fullness  of  illustration  which  are  ordi- 
narily wanting  in  English  works  on  the  same 
subject.  The  numerous  decisions  of  the  Ame- 
rican courts  which  are  cited  —  always  con- 
cisely, yet  with  a  just  regard  to  their  essential 
features — are  of  connderable  interest  for  readers 
for  whom  this  subject  has  any  attractions.  They 
tend  to  eloeidate  jnineijdes  common  to  the 
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eopyrigbt  law  of  "both  con^bieef  and  thej  often' 
cany  convictimi  in  caaas  which  faarre  ttat  yet  bem 
tbe  sul^eet  of  authwitalive  ddditott'iii  our  ooorta. 
Our  dnmatista  at  least  have  a  motive  for  Btad^^ 
Mr.  Drone'B  verj  fall  and  clear  disaertation  on 
Common-Law  plaj-ri^ht  in  unpubliahed  dramas  as 
reoognised  in  the  United  States ;  for  by  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  that  law  which  contraats  curi- 
ously with  the  general  illiberality  of  American 
views  of  the  rights  of  foreigners  in  intellectual 
property,  play-right  has  practically  been  secured  to 
them  in  that  country  on  the  sole  condition  that 
the  play  in  question  shall  not  have  bean  printed. 
In  other  words,  the  American  courts  will  not 
encourage  pirates  to  obtain  copies  of  plays  in 
numuscnpt  by  surreptitious  means,  even  from 
alien  aaUiors;  and  as  this  Ib  based  upon  our 
old  OomnumrlAW  doctrine  of  perpetual  right  in 
unpaUisbed  works,  it  would  xapeax  that  there 
is  DO  limit  to  tiie  duration  of  privileges  thus 
to  be  aci]^uired.  Oonridering  that  Ameiica  and 
Oreat  Bntaia  are  for  the  dramatist  pnrposes 
practically  one  country,  the  importanoe  to  our 
dramatists  of  this  doctrine  from  a  pecuniary  poipt 
of  view  is  BufBciently  obvious ;  nor  have  our  suc- 
cessful play-writers  Deen  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  Air.  Drone's  impugnment  of  the  famous 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1774  against 
copyright  in  perpetuity,  and  his  contention  that 
copyright  at  Gommon  Law  is  not  taken  away  by 
our  statutory  enactments,  are  at  least  creditable  to 
his  coun^ ;  but  hia  attempts  to  found  the  claims 
of  authors  on  some  indefeasible  rights  which 
even  Parhameat  is  not  justified  in  limitiog  tend, 
uufOTtunately,  to  give  an  unpractical  air  to  a  work 
which  is  neTerthfuess  strictly  sinentifie  in  matter 
and  treatment 

Cmvereion  of  the  West.  1.  The  Continental 
Teutons,  by  the  Very  Eev.  Charles  Merivale, 
3).D.  2.  T%e  English,  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear, 
n.B.  3.  Th6  Catt,  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear, 
D.D.  4.  TAe  yorthmen,  by  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Madear,  D.D,  (Society  for  Promoting  Ohriatian 
Knowledgs.)  This  little  series  of  historical 
ma&uals  is  designed  to  supply  a  concise  and 
popular  account  of  the  great  revolution  whereby 
western  Europe  was  brought  to  exchange  its 
p^n  for  Christian  institutions,  a  subject  which, 
alUiough  throwing  connderable  light  on  the  pro- 
gress of  European  civilisation,  is  generally  but  im- 
perfectly known  and  understood.  In  the  present 
volumes  the  writers  have  rendered  a  genuine 
service  in  compressing  within  a  small  compass  the 
outlines  of  facts  that  are  to  he  found,  for  the  moat 
part,  only  in  costly  and  voluminous  works.  The 
Continental  Teutons,  it  is  scarcely  neceasary  to 
say,  is  a  schokrly  and  able  sketch.  It  commences 
witii  a  succinct  and  lucid  description  of  the 
ancient  Gknoans,  their  polity  and  religious  rites, 
as  known  to  us  through  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  This 
is  followed  by  successive  accouota  of  the  conver- 
sions of  the  Goths,  the  races  in  Noricum,  and  the 
Franks,  together  with  the  results  of  niissioiMiry 
enterprise  as  carried  on  by  Nicetius,  St.  Lupus, 
St.  Alovsius,  Columban,  and  Boniface,  and  also 
the  enforced  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the 
Saxons  in  the  time  of  Cbartemagne.  The  volume 
concludes  with  some  excellent  chapters  on  the 
moral  influence  exerted  by  the  Empire,  by  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  and  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Faith  itself  on  Northern  barbarism.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  so  useful  a  volume  should 
not,  apparently,  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
authors  supervision  in  pasMng  through  the  press } 
the  misprints  are  numerous,  and  in  some  caaes  not 
unimp^tant — e.ff.t  pp.  viii,  ix.,  25,  48,  00,  and 
03.  We  doubt  wlwtiier  it  is  correct  to  speak  of 
Alcuin  as  "the  monk  of  York":  Prof.  Stubbs 
certainly  would  not  endorse  sndli  a  description. 
That  the  German  nation  was  indebted  to  the 
Benedictine  rule  for  "  the  earfy  instructions  of  St. 
Gall "  (p.  164)  is  also  open  to  question ;  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  at  this  period  the  monastery 
profeeaed  the  rule  of  Columban.  Dr.  Madears 
TolninaR  are  all  good  work ;  and  if  they  are  not 


equally  suggestive,  with  the  preceding,  of  a- wide 
erudition  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Un  whole 
period  (for  whidt,  indeed,  the  subjects  themselves 
scarcdy  afibrd  scope),  they  are  more  graphic  and 
animated  in  their  mode  of  treatment.  The  ac- 
counts of  Olaf  TryggveBon  and  Olaf  the  Saint,  in 
Th«  Northmen,  and  those  of  ^e  Blentiah  Mission 
and  of  St.  Chad,  in  The  Engliah,  are  excellent 
specimens  of  scholarly  and  careful  research  con- 
densed into  umple  but  effective  and  stirring  story. 
Of  the  three  volumes,  that  on  "  The  Northmen  " 
strikes  us  as  by  far  the  most  important — partly 
from  the  fiict  that  the  events  which  it  relates  are 
comparatively  unknown,  partly  from  the  collateral 
illustration  which  these  supply  with  respect  to 
thewhole  history  of  theChristianisation  of  Europe. 
The  narrative  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Sagas  of 
Snorri  SturuIsoQ,  a  literature  chiefly  known  to 
English  readers  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  Leung. 
Snorri,  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wss 
himself  no  eminent  example  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, but  he  was  also  not  a  Latin,  and  be  appears  to 
have  written  in  comparative  freedom  from  Latin 
inQuences,  Hence,  unlike  Bede  and  Ileddius,  tbe 
Benedictines  snd  the  BoUandists,  he  is  distin- 
guished by  a  singular  candour,  and  his  nnrrative 
is  in  no  way  conceived  on  the  Milner  theory  of 
"edification."  "When  the  commop  man  is  left 
to  himself,"  he  says  naively  in  one  of  his  Sagas, 
"  the  faith  which  be  bas  beeu  taught  in  his  child- 
hood is  that  which  has  tbe  strongest  hold  over  his 
inclination" — a  truth  which  must  have  been 
brought  very  forcibly  home  to  the  minds  of  tiie 
two  OlHfs,  whom  Dr.  Madear  quaintly  describes 
as  "  addicted  to  curiously  wholesale  dealings  in 
religious  matters."  Those  who  suppose  that 
Charlemagne's  sumnmry  method  of  dealing  with 
the  ^xons  was  an  isolated  episode  in  tbVa  conver- 
sion of  the  Norlbem  nations  will  here  find  ample 
proof  to  the  contrary.  **  We  read,"  says  Mr. 
Lung,  "of  many  individuals  in  the  reigns  of 
Httkon  the  Good,  of  Olaf  Tryggveson,  and  of  Olaf 
tbe  Saint,  who  chose  to  sufler  mutilation,  torture, 
the  loss  of  fortune,  and  even  of  life,  rather  than 
give  up  their  '  religion  '  and  submit  to  baptism." 
Not  the  less,  however,  does  this  remarkable  history 
attest  the  beneficent  results  that  followed  upon 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Faith;  and  the 
Society  under  whose  auspices  the  volume  appears 
has  probably  done  wisely  in  including  this  inter- 
esting though  painful  narrative  in  the  present 
series. 

A  Laiotfer'a  Holiday  in  Jiuuia  (Richards, 
Glanville  and  Co.)  is  the  account  of  a  rapid  run 
across  the  vast  continent  of  Russia  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year.  The  author  describes  wbnt  he  saw 
and  hesj^l  in  a  pleasant,  lively  style  ;  and  not  the 
least  of  his  merits  is  that  his  eyes  were  always 
open  to  see  and  h's  ears  to  hear.  It  is  not  often 
that  our  modern  school  of  tourists  make  such  good 
use  of  their  opportunities.  It  is  possible  that  if 
his  adventurous  journey  were  to  find  imitators, 
hatred  of  things  Russian  would  disappear  before 
knowledge, 

A  Magyar  Birodalom  leirdta.  ("  Description  of 
tiie  Hungarian  Monarchy.")  Ball^  K.  4»  Kir&ly 
P.  (Budspest. )  This  laborious  work  is  a  com- 
plete encyclopaedic  deecription  of  each  province, 
circle,  county,  and  town  in  the  Hungarian  realm. 
It  has  been  published  with  special  reference  to  the 
changes  effected  by  Article  33  of  the  Laws  of 
1876,  by  which  several  new  counties  were  formed 
from  the  hitherto  existing  sees  and  districts.  Li 
this  work  we  find  Transylvania  correctly  treated 
of  as  constituting  an  integral  portion  of  Hungary 
Proper.  The  care  and  aariduity  with  which  the 
enormous  mass  of  details  has  been  compiled  re- 
flect the  highest  credit  on  tbe  two  editors. 

Talulkoadtok.  ("Rencounters.")  Irta  Vajda 
Janos.  (Budapest)  This  is  a  poetical  romance, 
in  four  cantos,  illustrative  of  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  tovrnsfolk  of  Budapest.  The  characters 
an  drawn  with  the  touoh  of  a  skilful  hand,  while 


the  Ungnage  in  iriiiA  they  are  pnaanted  to 
reader  is  ea^  and  nnaffiseted  in  s^le. 

GraguM  Agoit  Meati.  r^Fables  of  Asnitd 
ChngoflB.")  ^odi^est.)  The  pbilcwopliical  &3 
instructive  cuaraeter  of  these  little  vens-iaUiil 
renders  them  aa  practically  uaefd  as  the;  u' 
narrativdy  amusing.  For  didactic  poetiy  tlie 
stanzas  run  fluentiy  enough,  but  according  to  oe 
Western  notions  they  are  not  always  well  Ajth?J.I 
The  moral  is  in  nearly  every  esse  cleariy  pobtti 
We  do  not,  however,  hold  witii  Prof,  ti're^,!! 
his  "  Bee  and  Spider,"  that  tbe  flower  which  pii>> 
duces  honey  for  the  bee  furnishes  alsovirnsfbt 
thespidar;  although  we  are  in  full  sceordisi 
his  view  that  a  man's  words  may  be  diflere^ 
understood  according  to  the  receptive  quolitiaif  i 
his  hearers.  As  a  writer  in  tbe  school  of  oar  m 
poet  Gay,  the  author  has  a  more  direct  diiin  x 
our  attention  than  K&rm&n  or  Fay,  the  Magjtf 
imitators  of  Aesop.  Some  philolo^ts  ktt 
styled  Fay  the  '*  Hungarian  Aesop ; "  BtEl  mt^ 
correctly  may  we  regard  tbe  Badapest  profeiB»« 
aesthetics  as  a  "  M^ar  Gay." 

Sodrates :  a  Translation  of  the  Apology,  Cr^o. 
and  Parts  of  the  Pkaedo  of  Plato.   (New  Yod; 
Scribner ;  London :  Sampson  Low.)  This  elefwt 
volume  bears  witness  to  a  greater  developBieat  i'.  '' 
literary  activity  in  tbe  United  States  tkanmiRr 
experiencing  at  tbe  preeoit  time  in  this  am^. 
The  work  of  an  anonymous  author,  dealiii|;iilk» 
classical  subject  somewhat  remote  from  pcfuhi 
interest,  it  is  brought  out  with  all  ths  extenul 
attractions  of  a  gift-book.   Tbe  nmplidty  of  tbe 
iUtutrations,  the  type,  the  paper,  siu  tbe  bbdhtf 
are  aU  above  praise.    We  are  glad  ato  to  be  tWe 
to  add  that  tbe  contents  are  wonby  of  theii  aet- 
ting.    It  was  a  boW  task  to  undaiiis  ifter  Ptof. 
Jowett  a  translation  of  those  dialog  of  Plato 
whidi  describe  the  last  days  of  Socates.  Tbey 
are,   perhaps,  the  literary  masterpiece  of  tl? 
greatest  of  prose-writers,  in  which  pallielic  narti- 
tive  reaches  its  highest  expression.  How  fw  tbev 
should  be  regarded  as  literal  history  is  fi  fcrthe: 
question,  which  is  scarcely  answered  in  tbelnli^ 
duction  prefixed  by  Prof.  Goodwin,  of  llimri 
University.    It  may  at  least  be  admiUed  tbit  w 
conception  of  Socrates  is  indissoluWy  aaocuW 
with  the  picture  drawn  bv  the  dramsiie  gtuus  o' 
Plato,  which  affords  a  suiEdent  justifiation  f«r 
the  title-page  of  this  book.  The  translilor  tas 
umed  not  unsuccessfully  at  rivalling  tbe  wss^' 
city  of  his  original.    Oonsistently  with  hi«  man 
object  of  attracting  readers  who  know  little  meta- 
physics and  less  Greek,  he  has  omitted  the  plj 
sophical  arguments  of  the  PAoerfo.  Onthevaw 
his  rendering  is  faithful  and  scholarly,  m  ^ 
English  style  has  the  supreme  merit  of  puntj;-  1'' 
all  who  wish  to  learn  the  secret  of  P^*".^"^ 
and  to  fall  under  the  personal  charm  exerciaedw 
the  founder  of  ethical  speculation,  we 
recommend  this  little  book,  in  which  iherviu 
find  nothing  but  what  is  intelligible  and  no  con- 
ments  that  need  be  unlearnt. 

The  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea. 
Colond  Edward  Money.    (Whittingham.)  j»J 
is  a  third  edition,  corrected  and  «"BW> 
essay  which  won  the  prize  offered  in  1872otJ^ 
Agricultural  and  Hortioulturai  So"®*?,"'?!!^ 
It  is  written  entirdy  from  the  point  ef  ^  ^ 
practical  experience,  being  intended  to  fi""""^ 
plain  statement  of  facta  useful  for  the  yoi^Pr: 
planter.    In  trutii,  the  greater  portion  '^'f^Z^ 
tory  to  a  few  columns  showing  in  a  tahui»r  i 
the  pecuniary  profit  and  loss  of  a  tesfrr 
Tbe  picturesque  fBUtares  of  a  planters  Jiw-T 
attnetions  and  its  hardahips-sw 
into  the  scale.   It  is  a  mow  eenoos  ob  «wj 
that  the  autiior  does  not  poaeeas  J3 
faculty  of  arraying  his  subject  in  an  vit^^ 


garb.    The  history  of  tea  m  India,  «  fj^ 
g^fully  written,  will  supply  all  the 
of  a  romance.    Tbe  first  discovery  o^^^. 
plant  growing  wild  in  the  jangles  « 
tteiltftd^sed  efforts  of  the  Govemmei*  w 
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(finge  its  dahintioD  ;  the  wild  specuUtioiiiD  the 
tjM  of  tM  ooniMoiei  a  fierw  yeus  back;  the 
tjaij  pngnM  now  wantuSlj  made  1^  the  indaatij, 
isitbsnpid  popukiiaation  of  "Amud  tea"  in 
'ii;»coaoti7,  form  a  un^nlarly  dramatic  chapter 
i  3e  record  of  commeictal  enterprise.  Ab  Oolooel 
I  .aev  id  not  yerj  liberal  in  hia  statistics,  we  may 
t:aiik  that  the  export  of  tea  from  British  India 
1  the  year  1877-78  was  33,4^,075  Iba.,  valued  at 
3,M,45,71^  or  almost  three  millions  aterling. 
bis  total  ia  nearly  double  the  amount  of  five  years 
Knaus,  and  repreeents  fully  one-fifth  of  the 
anai  conanmption  of  tea  in  England.   Tor  the 
'l^.,Coloiial  Money  baa  enjoyed  a  wider  ezperi- 
tice  of  the  boainees  than  perhaps  any  other  man, 
til  Ite  mites  with  that  combination  of  fluency 
uiUvstneas  which  marks  the  Indian  official. 

!4i.  (lesion's  ShtlUng  Sittory  of  England 
lloo^nMi)  is  wdl  drawn  up,  and  is  just 

jort  of  text-book  to  pat  in  the  hands  of  a 
T.-3i!^  person  who  wants  a  clear  idea  of  th? 
'as  Saet  of  English  Hiatory.  The  important 
yai  ue  well  l^ught  out,  and  there  is  no  at- 
!-att  to  sketch  in  the  mass  of  unimportant 
But  there  are  some  tbiogs  in  the  book 
iiti:a  ought  not  to  be  there:  for  instance,  the 

aWdoiwd  explanation  of  Domesday  Book 
eomUkdTtolast  "till  the  day  of  doom and 
taeiitaiiidii^  misatatement  that  Hampden  was 
bnoilhtto  trial  "for  refu^ng  ship  money.  Mr. 
Cniktms  aeeouotof  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  too,  is 
ikma^j  wrong.  He  Bupp<»ies  that  there  was 
utttwuBin  between  king  and  Parliament  on  the 
i-uMecttttiwOatholics — which  had  no  existence 
»t  tutliBK— and,  forgetting  that  the  main  object 

the  plot  was  to  blow  up  the  king  and  hie 
:«u1t,  tod  that  the  plot  was  called  forth  by  the 
dinct  KtioD  of  the  king,  he  sees  in  it  a 
uibnte  to  the  increasing  importance  of  Parlia- 
nat  Then  we  have  the  French  General  in  the 
aouth  of  India  called  Lally-Tollendal  instead  of 
"Ullj,  Vf  Thich  name  he  is  always  known  in 
Fiuet,  to  fistiiffuish  him  from  his  son.  Poiuts 
lib  tkoB  Amu  be  looked  to,  as  the  book  is  so 
food  u  to  W  id  worth  the  labour  of  correction. 


A'QTES  NEWS. 

aecond  rolume  of  Sracton  de  Legibus  et 
ComdttdittamAngliae,  forming  part  of  the  Rolls 
Series,  ind  edited  by  Sir  Travers  Twisa,  Q.C., 
^  passed  thiwi^  the  press,  and  will  shortly 
sjmt.  It  comprises  the  Tractatua  de  Axjtionibua," 
«K,the  "Tractatus  de  Corona"  :  in  other  words,  the 
oiitisM  on  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  the 
Kngs  Courts  in  civil  actions,  and  on  the  Orimi- 
oal  Uv  as  admioistered  by  the  Justices  Itinerant 
w  lotioductioa  contains  an  account  of  sererftl 
Soestisg  diacoveries  which  the  editor  has  made 
wpeetiofT  the  personal  history  of  Henricus  de 
^Ktoo,  the  vanoufl  eccleeiastical  offices  held  by 
^  ^t  juaticiary,  and  bis  intimate  connexion 
Ti^  £zet«r  Cathedral,  of  which  he  waa  Chan- 
ceUor,  and  where  he  lies  buried— although  the 
p4ce  of  his  burial  has  long  been  foi^tten— and 
vkere  Bracton's  Altar,  and  Bracton'a  Mass,  and 
wton'^  Chantry  served  to   keep  alive  his 
se&oiy,  until  the  Beformation   swept  theee 
away.   A  carious  discovery  of  general 
^irical  btereat  haa  been  made  by  the  editor 
foliating  a  passage  in  Bracton  wiUi  the  Tower 
r*  Roll  of  18  Hemy  III.,  recently  transferred  to 
^Public  Record  Onice  and  aa  yet  unpublished, 
™  which  it  ia  dear  that  the  Parliament  men- 
'^OKd  by  Selden  in  hia  Titlti  of  Honor,  and  com- 
^ttd  on  by  Sir  William  Bbckatrae  aa  having 
^  heU  at  TevhesbiUT  in  18  Henry  IIL,  as 
JincinortotheOoniiciiof  Ifertonof  SO  Henry 
ill,  never  had  aoy  axiatenoe;  and  the  miatake 
HiairinttediB  a  mknading  of  the  Plea  Boll 
^  Selden.   Other  new  matter  is  discussed  in 
4(  latroductiim,  by  which  it  ia  placed  beyond 
4^  that  BnetoD  died  eome  yean  befiue  the  ao- 
HM  ef  Edmrd  Ls  ud  that  the  eo-cal1ed 


statute  of  1  Edward  I.  on  the  office  of  the  coro- 
ner consista  of  Artidea  of  Enquiry  f<v  the  use  of, 
the  coroner,  &amed  upon  a  <uiiq)tar  of  Bracton's 
wodi,  the  lanffuage  of  wlueh  ia  nearly  identical 
with  the  ao-culed  statute. 

Wb  understand  that  Prof.  R.  0.  Jebb  is  engaged 
in  editing  SeiwAwaa  from  the  Attic  Oraton  before 
DmumthmM.  with  fingliah  notes,  for  the  use  of 
students  at  the  universitiea,  and  the  higher  forms 
of  schools.  The  book  will  form  aa  illustrative 
supplement  to  the  already  {rubUshed  work  upon 
ToB  Attic  Oraton  from  Antiphm  to  Imem.  Cha- 
racteristic passages  are  selected  from  Antiphon, 
Andolddes,  L3rBiaB,  Isokratea,  and  Isaeos,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  development  of  Attic 
Prose.  The  book  vriU  probably  be  published  by 
Messrs,  Maraaillan  and  Go.  in  October  of  the  pre- 
set year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  attempt  will  be 
made  to  bring  toother  the  scattered  literary  pro- 
ductions of  uie  late  Bev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  so  that 
they  may  be  more  generally  appreciated.  There 
are  various  interesting  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  perhaps  in  other  i>sriadica]s,  well  worth 
republication ;  and  a  selection  from  his  sermons 
would  be  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  theo- 
logical thought  of  this  generation.  But  above 
all  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  if  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  the  Treasury  would  sanction  it,  that 
the  Introductions  to  the  four  published  volumes 
of  the  Calendar  of  Henry  VIII.  should  be  issued 
m  a  separate  form,  aa  they  certainly  contain 
not  only  the  fullest  bat  by  far  the  moetuiteresting 
history  of  the  reign  down  to  the  death  of  Wolsey. 
It  is  a  real  misfortune  that  such  a  history  should 
not  be  procurable  except  aa  forming  pu^  of  a 
series  of  very  bulky  volumes  intended  only  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  his- 
torical enquiries.  Indeed,  even  during  Mr,  Brewer's 
life  their  republication  in  a  separate  form  was  fre- 
quently suggested  to  him  ;  ana  as  they  would  now 
make  one  connected  narrative,  absolutely  complete 
in  itself,  and  terminating  at  a  very  definite  era, 
there  ought  cert^nly  to  be  no  delay  in  satisfying 
this  long- felt  want.  We  should  also  greatly 
desire  to  see  reprinted  his  Introductions  to  the 
different  works  edited  by  bim  for  the  series  of 
"  Chronicles  and  MemorialB  " — 'that  is  to  say,  the 
Introductions  to  the  Monumenta  Francitcana,  to 
Roger  Bacon,  and  to  the  fourvolames  of  Giraldus 
Oambrenus  which  appeared  under  his  editorship. 
Everythii^  that  Mr.  JSiewer  wrote  waa  intoestii^ 
and  important. 

The  experiments'  with  the  electric  light  which 
have  been  made  this  week  to  test  whether  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  British  Mnseum  coald  not 
be  made  anilable  frar  readers  on  the  too  numerous 
daya  of  fog  have  been  highly  successful ;  and  it 
remMna  now  to  be  seen  how  far  the  an^orities 
will  go  in  introducing  the  new  process.  To  have 
the  Reading  Boom  open  at  night  all  the  year 
through  has  often  been  described  as  u^nt ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  serious  wants  of  readers  would 
be  met  if  it  were  open  till  six  o'clock  always. 
These  are  questioDS  which  may  safelv  be  left  to 
Mr.  Bond,  whose  many  acta  of  reform  have  already 
obtained  for  him  so  much  ^titude  on  the  part  of 
those  who  consult  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  lite- 
rary treaaares  of  the  Museum. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Co,  are  about  to  issue  a  series  of  small  volumes 
for  the  use  of  students,  upon  the  authors,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English,  which  form  the  chief  subjects 
of  teaching  in  our  schools.  The  editor,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Green,  has  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services  of 
writers  fully  qualified  to  speak  on  each  aub- 
ject,  80  that  readers  may  feel  sure  that  the  in- 
formation given  is  the  latest  and  best,  Addraaaed 
in  the  first  instance  to  schools  and  candidates  for 
various  pubtio  examinationa,  for  whose  benefit 
the  ftets  a»  stated  Id  a  dear  and  concise  fbrm,  an 
endearonr  has  also  been  made  to  xend^  the 
volumes  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  culti- 
vated pabUc  generally,  by  groujdng  round  each 


author  the  main  features  of  bis  age  and  surround- 
inga.  The  following  have  bean  arranged  for — 
vis.: — Heirodatuaj  1^  Prof.  Bryce;  StphocleB,  by 
Fro£  Lewis  OampbeU ;  Eur^ts,  by  Prof.  MahafiTy ; 
Demoithenaa,  by  Mr.  S.  H.  mtdier ;  Livy,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Capes;  Cfcero,  h^  Viot  A.  S. 
Wilkins;  FirjiV,  byProf.  NettlesMp;  .fforoc*,  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Ward ;  Milton,  by  the  ISev.  Stopford 
A.  Brooke ;  ^>en8er,  by  Prof.  Hales ;  Bacon,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott ;  and  CSWer,  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Fomivall.  Of  these  Milton  and  Eurifiide$  will  be 
publiahed  in  March.  The  price  of  oteh  volume, 
containing  about  140  pp.  feap  8vo,  will  be  1«.  Qd. 

Copyright,  National  and  InttmationaL  from  a 
PubUsher's  Point  of  View,  ia  the  title  of  a  pam- 
phlet about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Samson 
Low  and  Co.  As  Lord  John  Manners,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Copyright  Oommiasion,  is  about  to 
introduce  a  Bill  into  Parliament  with  a  view  to 
the  amendment  of  the  law  of  copyright,  the  prac- 
tical view  of  a  publisher  on  this  vexed  qaeation 
may  be  looked  for  with  some  intereat. 

Ws  r^ret  to  learn  that  the  acddent  which 

happened  to  Prof.  Monier  Williams  on  the  ice  has 
turned  out  to  be  more  serious  than  was  expected. 
His  right  hand  is  still  useless,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
suspend  his  arUcbs  in  the  Contemporary  Eeview. 
He  haa  been  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wharton 
Hood. 

Tee  Ceiumharium  of  Moore,  the  "  egregious 
Moore "  of  Pope's  epistle,  is  being  reprinted  bv 
Mr,  T^tmeier.  As  the  earliest  English  won 
on  the  subject,  it  poasoases  an  interest  for  natural' 
ists  and  fanders.  Borne  hithwto  onpnbUshed  par^ 
ticulara  of  the  author  have  bem  added  to  tiie 
reprint. 

ITkber  the  title  of  Movemetda  of  Modem 
Thov^htj  Mesars.  Macmillan  and  Co.  will  shortly 
puUish  in  a  small  volnme  the  remarluble  sermons 

OQ  "  Romanism,"  "  Protestantism,**  and  "A^os- 
ficism,"  lately  delivered  before  the  Univeraity  of 
Cambridge  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Plumptre. 

In  consequence  of  the  demolition  of  the  old 
church  of  at.  Haxj,  Newington,  and  the  con- 
vernon  of  a  portion  of  the  diuichyaid  into  Iha 
public  highway  and  of  the  remainder  into  a  recre- 
ation ground,  the  greater  part  of  the  menuHnal 
stones,  eight  hundred  in  number,  have  been  re- 
moved, and  many  have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  stones  in  the  churchyard  and 
the  monnments  in  the  churoh  have  been  carefully 
copied  and  are  now  being  privately  printed  for  suIh 
scribera  by  J.  J.  Howard,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  and 
Mr.  R.  Hovenden,  of  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon. 
The  volume  will  be  illustrated  with  woodcuts  of 
the  coata  of  arms,  and  genealogical  notes  on  the 
persons  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  will  be 
added  in  every  possible  case.  The  representatives 
of  those  interred  in  the  church  and  churchyard 
are  invited  to  supply  information  for  the  work. 

Messrs.  GsiPFirn  axd  Fabean  have  in  the 
press  and  propose  to  publish  during  the  spring 
season  a  novel  in  three  volumes  by  the  author  of 
Ltft  Alone,  Not  Lancelot  nor  Another,  &c.,  ratitled 
Triedby  Firo. 

The  Edinburgh  Publishing  Company  have  in 
the  press  the  Offidal  Report  of  the  Tnal  of  the 
Directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  It  will 
contain  the  debate  on  the  question  of  bail,  the 
discussion  on  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment,  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  and  the  addresses  to  the 
jury  revised  by  the  judge  and  counsel.  It  will 
also  contain  facsimiles  of  the  &lse  balance-aheeta, 
as  produced  in  court. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and 
Co,  are  about  to  publish  the  four  lectures  on  Elec- 
tric Induction  lately  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution by  Mr.  J.  £.  H.  Qoidon,  Aanstant- 
Secretary  of  the  &itish  AssoeiatioB. 

Pbof.  J.  B.  Sbrut  ia  to  ^ve  four  lectarea  on 
History  et  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  spring. 
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Tn  tmuUtion  of  Prof.  Hiillei's  X«/«  ^  Omnt 
MoUke,  hj  Mr.  I^nkerton,  edited  hy  Gapt 
Holier,  Ib  now  announced  as  leady.  The  delay  in 
issue  is,  we  understand,  due  to  the  lengthy  process 
of  engraving  the  portrait  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
hook.  This  is  the  beet  portnut  of  the  Count  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  Germanj,  Ur,  W,  Swan 
SonnenBohem  is  the  publisher. 

Mb.  ScHnmsGEinr  also  annoimces  as  in  the 
jmsB  a  translation  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz- 
BUlow*s  book  Dm  Kind  und  aem  ITmn  Child 
and  Ohild-Nsture  "j,  which  has  been  made  for  him 
by  Hiss  Christie,  the  translator  of  ElSden's  Setf- 
made  Man.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  ten 
woodcuts,  and  gives  a  very  clear  insight  into  the 
whole  of  Froebel's  system'  of  Primary  Instruction. 
The  BsTonese'e  other  book,  Die  hindHchen  2Vi0&e, 
is  also  in  couree  of  translation  f<nr  Mr.  Soonen- 
Bchun,  ud  will  shortly  appear. 

Mbbbbb.  Chatxo  and  Wmttra  are  to  publish 
under  some  such  title  as  The  "  Ding-dong  "  Word 
Book  a  second  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  Wheatley'a  very  amusing  "  Dictionary  of 
Bedanlicated  Words hu^le-duggle,"  "huff- 
snuff,"  and  the  like — which  he  first  compiled  for 
the  Philobg^cal  Society  in  1666,  Mr.  Wheatley 
has  a  large  collection  of  fresh  racy  qnotationB  for 
his  crick-crack  collection.  * 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Qrosarfs  lectores  on  Howe, 
Baxter,  Rutherford,  and  Henry,  in  connexion  with 
the  Presbyterian  College,  London,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  March  by  Messrs.  Hodderand  Stonghton, 
under  the  title  of  Repreaentatioe  Nonconformute, 
and  the  Menage  of  Uidr  Life-work  for  To-day. 

Messks.  Habdwiceb  and  Boque  have  in  the 
press  Evolution,  OldaitdNew:  being  a  Qmmarittm 
of  the  T^oriee  of  Buffon,  Dr.  Eraemua  Darwin, 
and  Lamarck,  with  that  of  Charlet  Darwin.  With 
capiout  Extraete  from  the  Writinga  of  the  three 
JInt-named  Authon,  bv  Samuel  Butler,  author  of 
"  Erewhon,"  "  Life  and  Habit,"  &c. 

,  The  Rbt.  Canon  BlacBwune  is  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  the  Hibemica 
Sacra. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hobkb  has  undertaken  to  deliver, 
at  the  Chatterton  Benefit  about  to  be  given  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  prologue  wUch  he  has 
written  "  in  the  interest  of  the  poetical  drama." 

Mr.  l^OMAB  Arbold,  who  is  editing  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  has 
made  a  discovery  of  some  interest  with  regard  to 
Uie  MS.  of  that  historian  marked  "  Arundel  48," 
in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  manuscript  is 
written,  in  an  ancient  hand,  **  hie  liber  est  ecclesie 
Sancte  Marie  de  Suwica  "—an  inscription  copied 
without  comment  in  Sir  T.  Hardy's  catalogue. 
Looking  into  Leland's  CoUectmua,  Mr.  Arnold 
found  it  recorded  that  the  co^y  from  which  Leland 
made  his  excerpts  was  lent  him  by  the  "  Ganonici 
SudoTicani,"  near  "  Porcestre."  A  reference  to 
the  map  shows  a  certain  Southwiok  near  Forchee- 
ter ;  and  there,  according  to  all  authorities,  was 
a  monastery  of  Black  Canons,  of  which  the  re- 
miuns  are  still  visible.  It  fidlows,  then,  almost 
certainly,  that  this  Arondel  MS.  is  the  very  one 
-which  Leland  used. 

Mb.  T.  G.  Stbvbhson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  just 
isBoed  his  "  Notica  of  David  Laing,  LL.D.,  Secre- 
tary tf  <As  Samatyne  Club,  ^j.  to  which  is 
added  a  OhronologimL  Ust  of  his  Numennu  Pnb- 
lieations  from  the  Tear  161S  to  1878,  with  hie 
Lectnxee  on  Scottish  Art  and  Artists  from  1603  to 
the  msBsnt  Century ;  also  Notices  of  his  Death 
and  Funenl,  and  on  his  Life  and  Character,  Ac." 
It  forms  a  lundaome  quarto  volume,  and  is  em- 
bellished with  two  fine  and  characteristic  por- 
traits. The  impression  has  been  limited  to  one 
hundred  copies  for  private  circulation. 

Mb.  £.  Stabford  will  publish  immediately 
Modem  Meteoroiogy,  a  series  of  six  lectures 
deliveied  under  the  audioes  of  the  MeteoKdo^cal 
Society,  by  Dr.  Mann,  Mr.  J.  £,  Laoghton,  Mr. 


R.  Strabhu,  fhe  Rer.  W.  Clement  Ley,  Mr.  O. 
J.  Symons,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Scott. 

A.  coHiciTTBB  of  the  Preston  Town  Council 
have  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Free  Library  and  Moaeam  for  the  borough. 
Hie  Ih^iik  is  to  cost  60,000^,  wlueh  snm, 
together  witii  10,0001.  for  the  porchaae  of  books 
ana  works  of  art,  and  10,000/.  as  an  endowment 
fund,  it  expected  to  be  provided  by  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Mr.  Harris.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  estabUshment  will  cost  the 
boroiigh  about  1,200/.  per  aanom.  "Die  town 
already  possesses  an  interesting  collection  known 
as  "  Dr.  Shepherd's  Library,"  which  was  be- 
qneathed  about  a  century  ago,  and  has  from  time 
to  time  received  additions.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  corporation  look  to  the  Harris  trustees  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  building  and  the  foundation 
and  endowment  of  the  Reference  Library  and 
Museum,  while  the  rates  will  bo  liable  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Loiding  libmry  and  Newsroom, 
and  for  maintenance'  ai^  service  of  the  building 
and  its  contents. 

An  nncomfortable  impression  having  been  pro- 
duced in  Spain  by  the  alleged  finding  of  the  remains 
of  Columbus  in  the  cathedral  of  San  Domingo, 
the  Spanish  Government  sometime  back  were  in- 
.  dooed  to  order  a  special  enquiry  into  the  trath  of 
the  allegation,  wiu  a  view  to  set  the  matter  at 
rest,  and  the  task  was  confided  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History  at  Madrid.  The  result  of 
their  investigations  has  |ust  been  published  by  the 
Ministerio  de  Fomento  m  a  volume  the  full  titie 
of  which  is  "  Los  Reitot  de  Colon :  Informe  de  la 
Real  Academis  de  la  Historia  al  Gobemo  de  S. 
M,  sobre  el  supueeto  hallazgo  de  los  verdaderos 
restos  de  Cristoval  Colon  en  la  Iglesia  Oatedral  de 
Santo  Domingo"  (Madrid :  Tello). 

The  Rus^an  Medical  Society  has  recently  pub- 
lished Materials  for  an  Hiatorical  Monograph  on 
the  Plague.  This  publication  takes  the  form  of  a 
protocw  of  the  recent  special  meeting  of  the 
society.  The  contents  include  Dr.  Botldn's 
opening  address ;  "Historical  Evidence  refnrding 
the  Pl4rue,"byN.  Q.  Kuprianof ;  and  "  The  Plague 
in  Moscow  in  1770-72,^'  by  N.  D.  Monastirski. 
Besides  these  there  are  papers  discussing  the 
atmospheric  and  other  conditions  favourable  to  its 
propagation,  and  the  sanitary  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  check  its  progress. 

Cbrtaim  Russian  joumalista  have  formulated 
the  project  of  a  literary  "Council  of  Honour," 
with  a  view  of  placing  a  restraint  on  the  excesses 
of  newspaper  controversy.  The  originators  chiefly 
belong  to  the  staff  of  the  Ooloe  and  Nedilya.  The 
leading  features  of  this  somewhat  Utopian  scheme 
are  as  follows (1)  A  literary  Council  of  Media- 
tion, consisting  m  twelve  persons,  to  be  elected 
annu^y;  (2)  This  Council  to  mediate  in  all  cases 
of  literary  and  journalistic  strife,  but  only  when 
appealed  to  by  one  of  the  conteiding  parties^ 
(3)  In  such  cases,  each  of  the  disputants  may 
choose  an  arbiter  from  among  the  members  of 
council.  It  wiU  be  the  duty  of  the  arbiters  thus 
chosen  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  parties,  and 
prevent  a  resort  to  objectionable  methods  of 
setdiog  literary  qnarrds. 

AccoBDiNQ  to  the  CcHogne  Oas^te,  Bayard 
Taylor  has,  by  his  will,  presented  to  the  "  SchiUer- 
Haus"  the  sword  of  Schiller,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  Thackeray.  His  unpublished 
woi^s  he  has  bequeathed  to  his  vrifs  and  his 
friend  George  H.  Soker. 

V.  Bbbsbzib  and  G.  Minelli  propose,  according 
to  the  Biviita  Minima,  to  publish  a  popular  history 
of  the  struggles  and  revolutions  that  precede 
Italian  unity.  The  work  is  to  be  written  in 
sections  by  actors  or  eye-witnesses  ia  the 
various  events. 

Thb  last  number  of  the  interesting  little  Hmi- 
garianperiodical,tbeJburno/o/'CWipar(tftM£i!t«prH 
turej  contains  an  inedited  gipsy  baUad.  Dr.  Hu^ 
TOO  Mdtsl  heard  it  Biuig  uy  a  gipsy  wcbbbb  in 


north  oastom  Tran^lvania.  He  has  ta&Hcribe4 
it  in  Romany  and  translated  it  into  Engl^h  tail 
Qermaa.  Dr.  von  Meltsl  eouddeie  the  poem  t» 
be  SIM  generii,  and  of  a  kind  never  hitherto  printed. 

An  interesting  biwraphv  of  the  great  Orientiliit  I 
and  Biblical  critic,  H.Ewald,  will  be  found  in  tbs 
fourth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Eenogii 
T^edogie^  Eaejfelopaeiia.     It  becomes  ma ' 
now  to  understand  and  ezcose  the  painful  moni 
eccentricities  of  the  too  independent  seh(dar.  That 
he  was  also  a  poet  is  news  to  ns:  an  Itidisn  tonr ' 
inspired  him  with  "  extremely  peculiar  "  poems, 
which  are  printed  at  the  eai  of  the  fourth  put  of 
bis  Poetiache  BUcher  dea  A.  Test.'i  (Gottinga,  I 
1837).   There  is  one  inexactness  in  Piof  Benb. 
ran's  admirable  necrologe.    It  was  not  mereh 
gratefiil  disciples  who  erected  a  monument  to 
Ewatd  in  the  Gottingen  cemetery,  but  MeodB  ud 
admirers  in  England,  to  whom  no  reportnor  vord 
of  rera^ition  from  Gennany  has  yet  bean  Touch- 
safed. 

Mbssrs.  W,  H.  Allen  and  Co.  will  pabliBh  k 
a  few  days  Mr.  D.  0.  Boulger's  new  hook,  ftj- 
land  and  Buaaia  in  Central  Asia.  The  wo^  wilt 
be  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Sir  Henr;  Bt«- 
linson,  and  will  include  a  facnmile  of  the  Utot 
Russian  official  map  of  Oentral  Asia. 

It  isintended  to  makes qtedal effort  to imetb- 
Rep(nt  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Bnak 
Association  at  ^effield  at  as  earlya  date  aftaib 
meeting  as  posciUo.  To  enable  them  to  do  thii, 
the  Council  request  that  idl  reports,  and  kbgtnetf 
of  all  papers  intended  to  be  read  in  tbe  nctioiu, 
may  be  sent  to  the  assietant-secretar^  not  liter 
than  July  15,  in  order  that,  if  approredof  bjtlie 
organising  committees,  tfaey  may  1m  put  in  t]ipe 
beaore  the  meeting.  Authors  who  com^y  wiUi 
this  request,  and  wnoae  papers  are  aceefAed,  «iU 
be  furnished  befme  the  meetii^  mlk  fiintcd 
copiee  of  their  reports  at  abetmets. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  tlteM- 
hre  Jownal,  edited  by  the  working  committee  of 
the  South  Airican  Folklore  Society,  and  we  bid  it 
a  hearty  welcome.   As  the  Preface  states:— 
"  NotwitbetsndiDg  the'  efibits  made  in  jmM  jtuil; 
those  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Bubj«et,iti(iw 
clearly  seen  that  no  othar  organised  anonmrit't 
present  likely  to  be  set  on  fiMt.  to  seenie,  Mmtla» 
becomes  wholly  too  late,  anything  sppiwu^ig  f> ' 
repreaenititiee  collection  of  the  traditionary  liientnw* 
existing  among  the  South  African  aboriginal  nee-bii 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  rapidly  poBUng 
under  the  inflnence  of  Enropean  ideas,  and  tbetpreti 
of  Enropean  eivilisation.*' 
Humble  as  is  the  appearance  of  the  new  pnUio- 
tion,  its  contents  snow  that  its  promoten  ur 
imbued  with  a  true  scientific  spirit  and  inedwl> 
Tbe  oiinnal  tttcts  are  printed  in  each  case,  i™ 
the  En^ish  translation  on  the  opposite  page.  1^ 
present  number  contains  a  ne&ce,  tos  Sat 
"  Story  of  Long  Snake,"  by  Mr.  Theal,  isd  tw 
SetdioilDa  tales,  one  of  them,  tbe  fiible  of  tlie  U» 
and  the  Ostrich,  being  contribnted  by  tbe  ^ 
A.  J.  Wookey.   The  other,  which  is  contrikjW 
by  Hiss  Meenwsen,  is  e^)«nslly  noticeable  niw 
its  preservation  of  ancient  words  and  forma, 
of  which  are  unknown  to  the  translator,  uwl 
as  from  its  reference  to  "  the  cannibal,"  who 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Zulu  folklore,  ij* 
illustrated  by  a  Setshuana  version,  pnDW  >? 
Mr.  Theal,  and  reproduced  in  the  Jomrwd,  ^ 
of  the  chief  figures  in  the  story  is  a  talking  biri. 
which,  as  tbe  editors  remark,  is  deariy  *'apff- 
sonage  worth  studying."   We  hope  t^st  wj 
may  soon  be  found  m  tihe  Jomital  for  sooe  Bafi^ 
man  tales. 


sotbb  of  xbatbl. 
Mb.  Gbbtielb  J.  CicwraB  writes  from  Uvr- 
"Having  now  twice  accomplished  thejMW^j 
from  Siout  to  Thebes  by  land  upon  doohey-MC^- ' 
think  a  few partienlars  aboat  tbe  nmte  ns.rf 
acceptable  to  xeaden  of  tha  A<uhkt,«>*I^ 
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wntB  attraiitagBsof  no  oommon  )anA.   On  tlie  first 
oeeMMm,  when  ■lone  with  an  Arab  aemnt  whom 
I  facDoglit  from  Caixo,  and  whan  I  slept  in  the 
bouM  €i  the  aheyks  of  the  TiUagea  on  the  road, 
aj  whole  expenaea  from  Cairo  to  Sioat  hy  rail, 
Mad  on  by  donkeys  to  Lnzor,  amounted  to  leas  than 
ISL  ;  and,  on  the  second  occaaion,  when  accom- 
panied by  two  friands,  and  when  we  took  a  ooujde 
o(  tents  and  a  cook,  the  cost  ner  head  will  be  not 
mneh  mace  tiian  161,  each.   The  land  journey  has 
the  fisrthw  adTantage  of  afibrding  fiir  neater  in- 
nglit  into  the  nionen  and  ooatwma  of  the  inbabi- 
tantiL  and,  aha  I  into  their  terrible  atate  of  misery 
mad  dea^tatioa,  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
iMymmtmm  kb^  coBtly  dalubeah,  or  fiom  the  still 
mom  cacpeuiTe  steamen  of  Cook's  Toyagea.  We 
MKfed  two  days  at  Slout  in  ordw  to  complete  our 
azmBemmts  with  the  owners  of  donkeys,  of 
wUn  animals  we  required  eight  for  ourselves, 
•onrta,  and  baggage.   Passing  throogh  Shobt, 
the  sndmt  Hypaale,  we  encamped  the  first  night 
noo  torf  under  the  shade  of  palms  at  the  village 
oc  Tema.   The  second  night  we  reached  Soutr^, 
s  town  upon  the  mie,  and  on  the  third  slept  at 
Giigdi.   The  next  day  a  short  ride  of  some  twelve 
mika  bronght  ua  to  Aribat-el-Matfoona,  a  village 
dose  to  the  templea  and  tomba  of  Abydoa, 
the  aDCMBt  Thia  or  Thinia.  On  the  fifth  day 
va  dqit  at  the  village  of  Manahddi  aa  m 
■m^  qf  the  deaot^  and  on  the  sixth,  after 
rmtiag  the  Tamfde  of  Dendaia  m  route,  we 
ocwea  the  NUe,  vad  dept  at  the  huge  town  of 
Kfoih.    On  the  seventh  day  we  explored  the 
Doaads  of  Kobt,  and  then  went  on  to  Eooa,  the 
ABQcat  Arabic  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  we 
a^aia  encamped  upon  beautiful  turf  under  palm- 
tteta.  On  tne  eighth  day  we  lunched  in  the 
gnat  Temple  of  Kamak,  and  entered  Luxor  in 
(ood  time  in  the  afternoon.   During  a  great  por- 
tion of  our  journey  we  found  the  people  in 
a  moat  fii^tnil  atate  of  misery.    At  How  I 
mm  a  man  dying  of  starratilon  in  the  open  street. 
He  wta  a  mm  skeleton,  and  near  him  lay  another 
mas,  «nd<ai^  in  a  hopelesa  condition.   The  a^ 
tamtod  and  shrunken  frames  of  the  children, 
doAed  bktttw  haadfnla  of  wretched  tags,  rather 
rasBmUsiIdBaiecated  mummiea  than  human  beinge. 
The  Dmrenal  taatimony  of  evervone  on  the  way 
wBi  that  thcosanda  had  periahed  from  starvation. 
And  for  tbeae  wretched  creatures,  brought  to  this 
state  by  the  exactions  to  which  they  nave  been 
exposed  by  their  beartieas  and  extravagant  ruler, 
there  is  neither  sympathy  nor  relief." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  In- 
state Mr.  John  Noble  read  a  Jiaper  on  South 
Africa,  which  under  existing  circnmstanees  at- 
bicted  much  attention.  In  the  coarse  of  his 
olisemtions  on  the  physical  features  of  the 
region,  he  remarked  that  tba  contrast  between  the 
■ndy  tiacta  of  the  west  coasts  or  the  brown,  arid 
Karoo  {duns,  and  the  semi-tropical  luxuriance  of 
the  eaatem  coast-IandB  is  very  striking ;  mountain 
Bui^  divide  the  country,  the  most  prominent 
chain  beii^  the  Quathlambu  or  Drakenbeig,at  the 
bus  of  which,  all  aloiuf  the  eaatem  side,  stretches 
a  fatile  tzact  of  nndufiidng  country.  On  the  in- 
Jaad  aidfl^  for  aome  aixtgr  or  a  hundred  miles, 
ii  a  aoeeesdon  of  subordinate  mountains 
aamed  the  Bblnti,  connecting  with  the 
hiila  and  rich  vallejrs  of  Basutoland.  Only 
a  few  of  the  South  African  rivera  are  navigable, 
and  these  hut  for  short  distances.  Wger 
riven,  the  limpopo,  Ac,  are  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year  dosed  at  tiieir  mouths,  owing  to  sand- 
haofia ;  they  have  also  another  drawback,  in  that 
thtff  run  in  deep  channels  or  in  low  valley  basins, 
and  are  consequently  not  available  for  purposes  of 
inigation.  Mx.  Noble  gave  an  attractive  account 
of  the  South  African  climate,  and  its  beneficial 
effect  on  invalids,  to  which  Dr.  Livingstone  first 
called  utantion  ^  and  before  cooclodtng  liis  paper 
ha  gave  some  intersstiag  particulars  raspeotmg 
the  niaeial  neoucss  or  the  country,  which  in- 
doda  eoppsr,  eoal,  gold,  and  diamonu. 
A.  jmms.  from  New  Zsahmd  spent  some  time 


at  the  end  of  last  year  at  Astrolabe  Bay  on  the 
New  Guinea  coast,  and  the  captain  reports  that 
the  natives  were  very  nmple  and  friendly,  but 
ware  entirely  ignorant  of  trade,  and  had  probably, 
tiieiefore,  not  had  to  deal  with  fordgners  before. 

Ethi^m:  Studim  uber  Weti-Afrika  (Ham- 
borg:  Friedriehseu)  deserves  to  be  read  atten- 
tively  by  those  anxious  to  open  up  Equatorial 
Airica  to  European  commerce.  The  author,  Dr. 
Hiibbe-Schleiden,  a  lawyer,  spent  two  years  on 
the  Gabon,  engaged  in  commerdal  pursuits,  and 
fuUy  initiates  his  readers  into  the  abominable 
trust-system,  the  fcAtures  of  "  round-trade,"  and 
the  contenta  of  "  ivory-bundles."  Trade  on  the 
Gabon  is  not  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
never  will  be  bo  long  as  the  fVendi  continue 
their  system  of  vexatious  msladminiaibnitiou, 
which  haa  forced  -tiie  two  leading  firms— one 
English,  the  otiier  German  —  to  tt^uisfer  their 
heuL-quarters  to  Eloby,  a  Spanish  island  in  Ooriaco 
Bay.  The  author  riuenles  tiie  notion  of  opening 
up  Africa  through  tiie  agency  of  an  international 
association  like  that  founded  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  In  his  conduding  chapters  he  advo- 
cates the  foundation  of  a  powerful  German  com- 
mercial company.  The  author  by  no  means 
confines  himself  to  commercial  matters.  Thrae 
ate  chapters  on  ethnographical  subjects,  on  the 
productions  of  Africa,  and  on  colonial  policy, 
which  well  deserve  an  attentive  perusal.  The  map 
accompanying  tiie  volume  has  been  compiled  with 
much  care. 


IHB  DTOUBE  JUASXJI  BOdXTT. 

Thx  nxth  annual  meeting  of  the  English  Dialect 
Society  was  hdd  at  Manchester  on  Monday  last 
Mr.  James  Crosdey,  F.S.A.,  presided,  and  the 
Report  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal,  the  hon. 
sec.  It  stated  that  three  publications  had  been 
issued  in  thepast  year—the  Cumberland  Ohttaiy, 
hv  Mr.  W.  Dickinson,  F.L.S.  Tusaer'a  JVm 
Sunned  Point$  of  Good  HuAandry,  edited  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Payne  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Herrtagb ;  and  tiie 
first  part  of  a  Dictionary  of  Plant  AontM,  by  Mr. 
James  Britten,  F.L.S.,  of  the  &itish  Mosenm, 
and  Vi.  Robert  HoUand.  The  sodety's  books  so 
&r  illnstiate  tiie  dialects  of  Cumberland,  Derby- 
shire, Devonshire,  East  Anglia,  Gloucester,  Here- 
forddiire,  Kent,  Lancaahire,  lancolnehire,  the  Mid- 
land Oountiee,  Norfolk,  Oxfoidshire,  Scotland, 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwickshire, 
Wiltshire  and  Yorkshire.  The  other  publications 
of  the  aocietr  indude  Mr.  Sweet's  Hittory  of 
Engliah  SounOa,  Bay's  OoUeetum  ^  BngliA  WordM, 
and  A  BiUimraphy  of  Bnglith  Dialeaa.  Among 
tiie  new  work  reported  as  in  hand  are  glossaries 
of  Cheshire  and  Cornwall,  Bants,  and  lincob- 
sbire.  Mr.  Herrtage  will  gloss  the  dialectal  words 
in  the  Paston  Letters,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Satchell 
is  jmparing  a  list  of  local  fiah-namee  and  fidiing 
terms.  Financially,  the  position  of  the  society  is 
now  sound,  but  it  greatiy  needs  additional  mem- 
bers. If  instead  of  844  members  it  had  400  its 
work  woold  be  expedited,  sad  its  effidency  {no- 
portionately  inenaaed.  Snrdy  there  are  this 
number  <^  parsons  who  desire  to  see  a  memorial  of 
the  words  voA  literature  of  that  provindal  English 
which  ia  so  quickly  fading  away.  The  libruy  of 
the  society  has  been  deposited  at  the  Manchester 
Public  Lilnuy,  and  the  dialect  hooks,  some  of  them 
scarce  and  important,  already  in  the  collection, 
have  been  added.  A  catalogue  is  in  preparation. 
The  English  Dialect  Society  nopes  to  complete  its 
work  within  the  next  four  or  five  years.  The  Re- 
port and  treasurer's  statement  were  adopted,  and 
other  formal  huainess  transacted,  the  spuikers 
beinff  Messrs.  G.  H.  Adshead,  J.  E.  Bailey,  F.S.A., 
G.  W.  Napier,  Edwin  Waugh,  George  Milner, 
W,  £.  A.  Axon,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Crossley,  who  in  a 
genial  ^Msch  expressed  his  giatifloation  at  the 
steady  ^ognss  B»de  by  the  sode^. 


OBITUARY. 

OHABLBS  3,  YmUO. 

The  famous  author  of  Jbteph  and  Aw  Brethren 
died  at  Marseilles  on  Febniarv  17.  For  some 
years  past  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
himseu  aa  an  octmenarian,  but  be  was  bom,  I 
beUeve,  in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Edmonton, 
not,  as  has  been  stated,  with  John  Keats,  wh& 
was  too  old  to  be  Ms  schoolfellow,  but  with  Tom 
Keats,  and  with  the  dramatic  poet  Riohaid 
Hengist  Home,  whose  friendship  he  retained 
through  more  than  sixty  yean  nntil  his  deatit. 
!^  blight  puts  commendea  him  to  John  Keats, 
who  commemorates  their  acquaintance  in  a  sonnet 
jHiUished  in  1817.  A  foolish  practical  joke  played 
upon  Tom  Keats,  ahortiy  before  the  death  of  the- 
latter,  deprived  young  Wells  of  the  poet's  friend- 
ship, but  ne  became  intimate  with  Hazlitt  The 
year  after  Keats  died.  Wells  publiahed  J^orter 
after  NtOvre^  1823,  a  curious  Uttie  volume  of 
brocaded  prose,  and  in  1834  his  great  SeriptoraP 
drama  of  Joaeph  and  his  Brtihrm,  isaned  under 
the  pseudonym  of  H.  L.  Howard.  For  the  next 
three  years,  as  he  said  himself  in  a  recent  lettor, 
he  saw  Hazlitt  "  every  night,"  but  during  the  last 
three  years  of  the  great  critic's  life  they  were- 
eetranged.  When  Haalitt  died,  in  September 
18S0,  Wells  went  with  Home  to  see  his  dead 
friend,  and  afterwards  ruaed  a  monument  to  hia 
memory  in  tl»  church  of  St  Ann%  Soho.  He- 
had  hiuierto  been  praetisiog  the  law  in  London, 
hot  ha  fonded  that  his  health  was  foiling,  and 
proceeded  to  South  Wales,  where  he  occupied 
Umaelf  witlt  shooting,  fishing,  and  writing  poetry 
until  1836,  when  he  remove  to  Broxboume,  in 
Hertfordshire.  In  1840  he  left  England,  and  has 
not,  to  mv  knowledge,  entered  hie  native  eonstty 
since.  He  settled  at  Quimper,  in  Brittany,  and 
was  able  there  to  indulge  his  passion  for  sport  to 
the  utmost.  His  fosdnating  address  soon  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  mingling  with  the  old 
nt^leue,  ana  what  time  he  could  spare  from  wolf 
and  bear  hunting,  diooting  and  fishing,  was  given 
to  poetry.  He  tried  vainly  to  publisn,  bat  never 
lost  hope.  From  Brittany  he  contributed  some 
articles  on  hunting  to  JVowr'*  Ma^amne.  I  am 
told  that  he  was  particularly  ingemoos  inmaking- 
his  own  artifidal  flies  and  tadue,  and  in  every- 
way was  an  exoelleat  moctaman."  He  married  a 
Miss  Hill,  and  becune  tiie  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Williams,  the  discoverer  of  Charlotte  BrontS^. 
After  living  some  years  at  Quimper,  he  removed 
to  Marseilles,  accepted  a  professorial  chair  in  that 
dty,  and  remained  there  till  his  death.  In  the 
very  interesting  autobiographical  letter  from  whicb 
I  have  quoted  above  he  states  (November  1877)  that 
he  had  composed  eight  or  ten  volumes  of  poetry 
during  his  bfe,  but,  naviag  in  vain  attempted  to 
find  a  publisher  for  any  of  tiiem,  he  burned  the 
whole  mass  of  MSS.  at  his  wife's  death.  The 
only  work  he  had  retained  was  a  revised  form  of 
/oMpA  tmd  Ma  Brethren.  The  jphotograpb  pre- 
fixed to  Mr.  Swinbume's  edition  u  taken  from  a 
miniature  punted  by  Wirgmau  about  1626.  Ia 
youth  WeUs  had  duk  red  hair,  a  sanguine  com- 
plexion and  briffht  blue  ^es;  he  ussd  to  calt 
bimself  "  the  cub "  in  lefonnee  to  tiia  balntusl 
rooghness  of  Us  manners,  which  he  was  aUs  to 
resolve  at  will  into  the  most  taking  sweetness  and 
good-humoor. 

I  The  adventores  of  his  one  known  book  form  atk 
extraradinary  page  of  literary  history.  .Joa^ 
and  hia  Brethren  came  into  the  world  unnoticed, 
as  Veritable  a  still-birth  of  genius  as  evw  occurred. 
Hazlitt,  it  is  true,  said  the  nook  was  "more  than 
original,  aboriginal,  and  a  mere  expwimmit  in 
comnirison  with  the  vast  things  "  Wells  could  do ; 
but  Hazlitt  forebore  to  review  it,  and  even  con- 
stantiy  dissuaded  the  young  poet  from  writing. 
About  1838  another  neglected  vrriter,  Thomas 
Wade,  author  of  Mvndi  ti  Oordia  Oam^nOf  spoke 
out  in  loud  eommendi^n  of  the  pseudonymous 
and  forgattea  dmma.  In  1844  Mr.  R.  H.  Horns, 
writti^  his  ehanniDg  Ihn^J^^rit  of  the  AgettoMd^ 
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3)ace  for  a  clear  vnd  gan^roua  statement  that 
oseph  and  hie  Brethren  wae  "  fall  of  the  elements 
of  true  poetry — rich  in  passion,  iil  imagination, 
and  in  thooghts  resultiog'  &om  reason,  experience, 
and  understanding  "—but  in  vain.  At  last  it 
ha^^eaed  to  iUl  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  D.  O. 
BcHsettif  and  in  1863,  while  writing  of  Kajke,  he 
pud  a  ^ncdy  tribute  to  Weill.  The  tide  now 
Tunwd  at  last  ■,  Joieph  and  kU  Bretkrmi  became  a 
hind  of  Shibboleth — a  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
true  iKwtic  culture  —  but  still  the  world  at 
lar^  knew  nothing  of  it.  FlnallT,  however,  Mr. 
Swinbome,  who  is  never  tired  of  indulging  in  the 
''noble  pleasure  of  praising,"  and  whose  eye  ia 
ever  open  to  excellence  of  any  kind,  made  it  a 
duty  to  reeuscitate  the  forgotten  poet,  and  the  re- 
sulto  were  hie  eloquent  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Jteview,  and  the  reprint  of  the  drama  issued  by 
Messrs.  Ohatto  and  Wiodus  in  1876.  The  old 
man  found  it  impoBuble  at  first  to  take  his  revival 
seriouslv,  BO  longand  90  utterly  had  he  given  up  am- 
bition, but  he  woke  up  at  lost  to  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  to  add  to  Joteph  and  hit 
Brethren,  which  most  of  ua  find  too  long  already, 
a  number  of  additional  scenes,  mostiy  soliloquiea ; 
these  will  haidlyi  it  is  to  be  hoped,  find  their 
way  into  the  standard  editions  of  the  text  It  is 
xffobable  that  in  the  "eight  or  ten  volumes  "  that 
WeUs  destroyed  we  have  lost  lyrical  work  of 
great  passion  and  richness,  but  that  he  ever  was 
or  eoiud  be  a  dramatist  seems  very  doubtful, 

Edicuhs  W.  Goao. 


K.  OAtm-KKSt  TATLLA]n>IER. 

Tbb  French  Academy  had  but  just  paid  the  last 
honoDfs  to  M.  de  Sacy  when  it  received  a  fresh 
blow.  M.  Saint-BaoS  Taillandier  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy  on  Monday,  February  24,  aged  only 
six^-two  years.  Without  being  an  original 
thinker  or  a  brilliant  writer,  be  still  did  good 
service  in  the  field  of  literature  and  education. 
Daring  the  greater  part  of  his  literary  career  be 
devoted  his  attention  exclusivelj  to  spreading  in 
France  tbe  knowledge  of  the  lit^ture  and  history 
of  contemporary  Germany,  as  well  as  of  Slav 
countries,  with  which,  however,  be  was  only 
acquainted  through  the  medium  of  German 
works.  His  task  was  for  the  most  part  limited 
to  summarising  German  books — often  heavy  and 
undigested,  hut  full  of  focta — in  one  or  more 
articlea  which  first  appeared  in  the  ^evue 
de»  Deux-Mondta,  and  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished separately.  It  was  in  this  wa^  that 
bis  £i(uiis  mr  VAJUmofftiet  Bohhtu-Howne,  &e., 
-appeared.  '  As  a  turofesBor  M.  8aint-Ren€  Tail- 
landier remained  uithfnl  to  the  superannuated 
style  of  flowery  and  dedamatorj  rhetoric.  He 
Iulb  been  accused,  but  wrongly,  of  constituting 
himself  the  champion  of  clencal  and  reactionary 
ideas.  An  earnest  Cbristiao,  he  never  swerved 
from  the  liberal  traditions  of  the  Galilean  Gburcb, 
and  be  professed  the  most  affectionate  veneration 
for  P6re  Hyacinthe.  In  politics  he  remained 
^thfiil  to  tKe  traditions  of  '89,  as  is  clear  from 
the  four  lectures  which  he  published  under  the 
title  of  Leg  Renigatt  de  '89.  This  is  proved  also 
by  his  last  book,  Le  roi  Liopold  et  U  ConteUler  de 
ia  reine  Victoria,  based  on  tbe  reminiscences  of 
Baron  Stockmar.  If  he  ever  made  a  mistake,  it 
was  in  bis  candidature  for  the  French  Academy. 
This  distinction,  wbieh  was  not  fully  justified  by 
bis  merits,  has  led  some  disappointed  spirits  to 
deny  the  worth  of  this  amiable  and  laborious 
writer.  G.  Monod. 


Mr.  Pbter  Nevb  Foster,  the  popular  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  of  Arts,  died  suddenly  at 
Wandsworth  on  the  30th  ultimo.  A  member  of 
a  Norfolk  family,  as  the  name  of  Le  Neve  would 
by  itself  suffice  to  show,  he  was  born  on  August  17, 
1809,  and  educated  at  tbe  Grammar  School  of 
Norwich,  under  BCr.  Valpy^  brother  of  the  well- 
known  I>r.  Valpv.  Mr.  Foster  matriculated  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  sad  in  1830  obtained 


THE  academy; 


the  distinction  of  being  38th  Wrangler  in  the 
Mathematical  Tripos.  He  was  thereupon  elected 
a  Fellow  of  his  College.  On  January  39,  1836, 
be  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  practised  for  some 
years  as  a  cc^vevancer,  and  in  1837  published  a 
treatise  on  Wiila.  Having  won  the  regard  of 
tbe  Prince  Oonsort  by  bis  zeal  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  .£xhilntion  of  1861,  he  was 
two  years  later  appointed  tbe  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  tbrougb  his  strenuous  exer- 
tions the  fortunes  of  tbe'souety  now  rest  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  ever.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Le  Neve  Foster  were  engaged  in  col- 
lecting funds  for  a  testimonial  in  recognition  of 
his  services,  and  a  sum  of  1,300^.  has  been  col- 
lected for  that  object.  Mr.  Foster's  labours  were 
not  confined  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Photographic  Society,  and 
was  at  various  times  connected  with  the  Quekett 
Microscopical  Club  and  the  British  Association. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  8IKAT  £HAV  OF  IHB  OODVX  PAIATDniS. 

London :  Bbbnuoy  U,  10T9. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a  frag- 
ment of  tbe  ante-Uieronymian  Latin  gospels — a 
sinf^le  leaf  of  purple  vellum  inscribed  with  letters 
of  silver  and  gold  (containing  Matthew  xiii.,  13, 
Et  audientet  non  mtdiant,  &e.,  to  tunc  fadt,  v,  33) 
~whicb  was  purchased  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd  in 
Dublin  more  than  thirty  vears  ago  and  described 
by  him  in  vol.  iil  of  the  Froceedingt  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (p.  374)  in  1847  ?  The  leaf  had 
also  attracted  the  notice  of  Prof  Westwood,  who 
gave  its  text  in  his  Palaeographia  taera  ptctoria 
(1843-6)  ;  and  it  was  mwitioued  by  Canon  Weat- 
cott  on  their  authority  in  bis  exhaustive  article  on 
the  Vulgate  in  Smith's  Diatumary  of  the  Bible. 
But  none  of  these  scholars  seemed  to  be  awnre 
that  the  fragment  in  question,  correctly  ascribed 
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by  them  to  t^  fourth  or  fifth  centary  and 
probably  of  an  African  origin,  ia,  in  fact,  a  miiring 
leaf  from  the  Codex  Palatinua  at  Vienna,  edited  by 
Tischendorf  in  1847.  This  will  be  evident,  how- 
ever, at  a  moment's  examination.  Prof.  'Kschen- 
d<ttf  lumself,  to  whom  I  pointed  this  out,  admitted 
that  be  had  even  overlooked  Dr.  lodd's  fragment 
altagether,  but  my  infnmutiaa  reaebed  him  too 
late  to  be  of  use  for  Uie  text  or  notes  of  tbe  last 
edition  of  bis  Greek  Testament. 

I  voAj  add,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  that  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  the  leaf  itself  ia  now  no 
longer  to  lie  found.  I  could  obtain  no  information 
regarding  it  at  the  Ubrarr  of  Trinity  GoU^'e, 
Dublin,  where,  from  Prof.  Westwood's  accoont,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  preserved.  But  it  was 
probably  the  private  property  of  Dr.  Todd,  whose 
ubnur^  was  sold  and  dispersed  after  his  death. 
It  is  just  possible  that  some  of  your  readers  may 
yet  bs  able  to  come  upon  its  traces.  Possibly, 
also,  the  fact  of  the  leaf  having  been  picked  up  in 
Ireland  may  furnish  some  clue  to  the  original  faame 
of  the  Codex  Palatinua,  which  had  certainly  not 
arrived  at  its  present  resting-place  at  Vieoona  be- 
fore 1800,  and  was  in  an  unbound  and  nwieeted 
state  when  first  noticed  there  by  tbe  Raariaii 
philologist,  Bartb.  Kopitar,  in  1829.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  leaf  may  have  parted  compairr 
with  the  rest  of  the  volume  and  mifrrated  to 
DaUin  at  the  time  when  Tischendorf  was  prepw- 
ing  to  transcribe  the  Codex  at  the  end  of  the  yeoi 
1844.  It  would  in  any  case  be  a  pity,  when 
scholars  are  zealously  collecting  the  minotest 
scraps  of  the  Old  Latin  versions,  if  any  speeimen 
of  so  interesting  a  manuscript  aa  the  Coder 
Palatinia  should  be  lost  to  us. 

T.  GsATSa  Lit. 


"bhaxspebb*b  wzibb  sibxebs." 

S  Winchester  BomI,  Bonth  Rampdead.  S.T. ; 
February  17, 1879. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  if  it  could  be 
shown — as  Miss  Charlotte  Carmichoel  has  Tiih 
much  ingenuity  exerted  herself  to  do  in  the 
AcADBiCY — that  in  Shakspere's  Weird  Siaters 
even  the  more  individual  characters  of  Unl, 
Verdandi,  and  Skuld  are  preserved,  as  regsrds 
their  order  of  speaking  and  the  contents  of  ll>eir 
utterances. 

The  fact  itself  of  these  Witches  being  simpW 
transfigurations,  or  later  disguises,  of  the  Teutenic 
Noms  ia  foMj  established— as  ma^  be  seen  ftom 
Grimm  or  Simrock.  In  delineating  these  hags, 
Shakspere  has  practically  drawn  upon  old  Ger- 
manic sources,  perhaps  upon  current  folk-lore  of 
hia  time. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  noteworthy  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  scene  between  the  Weird 
Sisters,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo,  and  wherever  the 
Witches  come  in,  Shakspere  uses  the  staff-rime  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  Not  only  does  this  add 
powerfuUy  to  tbe  archaic  iinpresaivenesn  and  awe, 
but  it  also  seems  to  bring  the  form  and  figure  of 
the  Sisters  of  Pate  more  closely  within  the  circle 
of  the  Teutonic  idea.  I  have  pointed  out  tUf 
striking  use  of  tbe  alliterative  system  in  MacbHk 
in  an  article  on  "  An  Old  German  Poem  and  s 
Vedic  Hvmn,"  which  appeared  in  J-y-atrr  in  Jnne 
1677,  ani  in  which  the  derivation  of  tbe  Weird 
Sisters  from  the  Germanic  Noms  is  mentioned. 

The  very  first  scene  in  the  first  act  of  Machtth 
opens  strongly  with  the  staff-rime  :■ — 

"  l«f  WiUh,  When  shall  we  three  meet  agato— 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  In  run  ? 

2nd  Wiich.   When  the  horly-burlj's  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  wo&- 

3rd  Witch.    That  vill  be  ore  Bot  of  Sua. 

1st  Witch.    Where  the  place  ? 

2ad  Witch.  Upon  the  heath- 

Zrd  Witch,   There  to  meet  with  Uacbeth. 

Vst  Witch.   I  oomp,  Oraymalkin ! 

Ail.   Paddock  oalU.  Anon. 
Fait  ia  fbal,  and  fool  is  ftir. 
Horar  thzoagh  the  fog  ani  filthy  air." 
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Not  Imb  marked  !fl  the  adoption  of  the  fullest 
itaff-rime — together  (ss  above)  with  the  end-rime 
— in  the  third  scene,  when  the  Weird  Sisten 
Mieak.    Again,  there  ia  the  ataff-rime  when 
Banquo  addieeses  them.    Again,  the  abongeat 
alliteration,  eomhined  with  the  end-rime,  runB  all 
throng  the  Witches'  spell-song  in  Act  ir.,  sc«ie  I. 
This  mture  in  Sbakspere  appeura  to  ma  to  merit 
eloaa  investigHtion ;  all  the  more  so  1)eeaaBe  ■ 
leas  T^nlar  allitetation,  hut  atill  a  madied  one, 
ia  ibnnd  in  not  a  few  pajflagea  of  a  nnznher  of 
hia  playa.   OoIt  one  further  instance  of  the 
systematic  em{uojment  of  aUiteration  maj  here 
"he  noted  in  pasdng.    It  is  in  Ariel's  songs 
in  the  Temped,  Act  i.,  scene  2.  Schlegel  and 
Tieck  eTidently  did  not  observe  this  alliterative 
^ecnliaritT.    Their  otherwiae  excelleot  ttansla- 
•iim.  does  not  render  itj  except  so  &r  sa  the 
ibneos  umilarit;  of  certain  English  and  Genu  an 
vonb  inrolimtaril^  made  them  do  so.  But  in  the 
goto  to  their  veisioa  of  Macbeth  the  character  of 
iht  Weird  Sisters  is  also  misunderstood,  though 
n'aiburton  is  referred  to,  who  had  alreadv  sog- 
jffted  their  derivation  from  the  Valkyrs  or  Norns. 

It  is  ao  error  to  aaj  that  the  witches  in  Mac- 
httk^m  never  called  witchea "  (compare  Act  i., 
ec.  3:  "'Give  me  I'  quoth  I.  'A- point  thee, 
ivffli  I '  the  ramp-fed  roojon  criea.*')  However, 
tba'r  designation  as  Weird  Sisters  foUj  settles  the 
tase  of  tnesr  Oennanio  orinn. 

This  name  "  Weird  **  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saion  Norn  Wyrd  (Saxon:  Wurth;  Old  High 
Geman  :  Word  ;  Norse :  Urd),  who  represents 
tli4  Past,  as  her  verv  name  shows.  Wura  is  die 
Oemrdene  — the  "  Has  Been,"  or  rather  the  "  Has 
BMome,'*  if  one  could  saj  so  in  English. 

Trom  Tarious  passages  of  the  Edda  it  can  be 
proved  that  Urd  was  often  taken  as  the  typical 
ti;:are  of  Fata  in  general,  as  the  generic  name  for 
the  Xoms.     In  the  grand  lay  of  Sigurd  the 
Itragon-Slayer,  where  it  is  recorded  how  the  young 
heto  and  Brynhild  lay  on  that  bridal  bed  vrhich 
«a»  not  to  he  theirs,  grim  Sisters  of  Fate  are  said  to 
BUide  between  them ;  and  these  Sisters  are  called 
in  loekitdie  grimmar  IZrStr.    Here  the  Urds, 
Wyids,  or  Wiirds,  are  cleariy  the  "  Weird  "  Sisters. 
I^enameof  one  of  themstandsfor  alL  Thesame 
B*'  of  Vkpdf  OP  Wurd,  fw  Fate  in  general,  ia 
pronUe  from  an  Old  High  German  tranalataon  of 
[lie  Latin  JPofum,  as  well  as  from  Old  High 
liennan  and  Saxon  locations  lefen^  to  Fats. 

In  Shakspere  the  Witches  are  three  in  number — 
even  aa  in  Norse,  Qerman,  as  well  as  in  Keltic 
and  other  mytholt^es.  Urd,  properly  speaking, 
»  the  Past.  Skuld  is  the  Future,  or  '*  That 
WhitA  Shall  Be."  Verdandi,  usually  translated 
as  the  Present,  has  an  even  deeper  meaning.  Her 
name  ia  not  to  be  derived  from  vara  (to  be),  but 
from  MrCa  (Qerman  mertUn),  This  Terb,  which 
bfls  a  mixed  meaning  of  "  to  be,"  "  to  become,"  or 
"  to  grow,"  has  been  lost  in  English.  Verdandi 
K,  tlMrefiHe,  not  merely  a  representative  of  present 
IVing,  but  of  the  process  of  Growing,  or  of  Evo- 
lution— which (|ives  herfigureaprofoonder aspect. 
Indeed,  there  18  generally  more  agniflcuu»  in 
mythological  tales  than  thoee  imagine  who  look 
open  diem  diieflj  as  a  banen  plaj  of  fbncy. 

InddentaUy  it  may  be  xenuided  that,  though 
^ak^pere^B  Weird  Sisters  are  three  in  number — 
corre^ondiiw  to  Urd,  Verdandi,  and  Skuld — 
(terman  and  Northern  mythologj  and  folk-lore 
rccadonally  speak  of  twelve,  or  seven,  of  them. 
Iq  the  German  tale  of  Domroaehenf  or  the  Sleep- 
ingr  Beauty,  there  are  twelve  good  fays ;  and  a 
tMrteenth,  who  works  the  evil  spell.  Once,  in 
ftfinnan  folk-tore,  we  meet  with  but  two  Sisters 
vf  Fate— one  of  them  called  Eaim,  the  otiier 
.Vim.  Periiaps  theee  are  repreeentativeB  of  man's 
nwamre  of  free  will  (that  whieh  he  "  can  and 
of  that  which  is  his  inevitable  &te— or,  tiiat 
«hiehhe*<mast"do. 

Thoiwh  the  word  "Nom"  has  been  lost  in 
uif^uid  ud  GfenuaoT,  it  is  poeeibly  jneserved  in 
s  Haman  falkJore  ditty  irnioh  speaks  of  three 
iiiitatefFUe  aa  "Num."  Altogether, Gexman 


folk-lore  is  still  fall  of  rimes  about  three  Weird 
Sisters.  They  are  sometimee  called  Wild  Women ; 
or  Wise  Women;  or  the  Measurers  {Mettm) — 
namely,  of  Fate;  or,  eaphemistioally,  like  the 
Eomenidea,  the  Advisers  of  Welmre  (Seil- 
Sdthmnen),  reminding  us  of  the  coimsels  given 
to  Macbeth  in  the  apparition  scene ;  or  the  Quick 
Judges  (G^od^-filciA^m),  Even  as  in  the  Edda, 
these  German  &n  weave  and  twist  threads  or 
ropes,  and  attaiui  them  to  distut  pert^  thus 
fixing  the  weft  of  Fate.  One  of  these  &.ys  is 
Bometimea  called  Held,  and  described  as  blai^, 
or  as  half-dark,  half  white— like  Hel,  the  Mistress 
of  the  Nether  World.  That  German  fiur  is  also 
called  Rachel,  clearly  a  contmction  of  Bach-Hel 
— that  is,  the  Avengeress  Hel. 

Now,  in  Maeheth  also  the  Weird  Sisters  are 
described  as  "  black."  The  coming  up  of  Hekate 
with  them  in  the  cave-scene  might  not  unfi^  be 
looked  upon  as  a  parallel  with  the  German  Held, 
or  Rach-Hel,  and  the  Norse  Hel ;  theoe  Teutonic 
duties  being  originally  Goddesaee  of  Nocturnal 
Darkness  and  of  the  Nether  World,  even  as  Hekate. 

In  German  folk-lore,  three  Sisters  of  Fate  bear 
the  names  of  Wilbet,  Worbet,  and  Ainbet 
Etymologically  these  names  seem  to  refer  to  the 
well-diepoBBd  nature  of  a  fa^  representiDg  the 
Fast ;  to  the  warring  or  worryiog  troubles  of  the 
Present;  and  to  the  terrors  (Am Agin)  of 
the  Future.  All  over  Soutiiem  Germany,  from 
Austria  to  Alsace  and  Rhenish  Hesse,  the  three 
fays  are  known  under  various  names  besides 
Wilbet,  Worbet,  and  Ainbet — for  instance,  aa 
Mecbtild,  Ottilia,  and  Gertraud;  as  Irniina, 
Adela,  and  Chlothildis,  and  so  forth.  The  fty  in 
the  middle  of  this  trio  is  always  a  good  fay,  a 
white  fay — but  blind.  Her  treasure  (the  very 
names  of  Ottilia  and  Adela  point  to  a  treasure)  is 
continually  being  taken  from  her  by  the  third  my, 
a  dark  and  evil  one,  as  well  as  by  the  first.  This 
myth  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
Present,  being  blindeid  as  to  its  own  existence,  is 
coDtiDually  being  encroached  upon,  robbed  as  it 
were,  b^  tiie  dark  Future  and  toa  Past. 

Of  this  particular  tnut  thsre  is  na  vestke  in 
Shakspere's  Weird  Sisters.  They,  like  the  Nome, 
"  go  hand  in  hand."  But  there  is  another  point 
which  claims  attenticm :  Shakspere's  Witches  are 
bearded.  ("  You  should  be  women,  and  yet  your 
beards  forbid  me  to  interpret  that  you  are  so."  Act 
i.,  sc.  3.) 

It  need  Bcarcelv  be  brought  to  recollection  that  a 
commingtiag  of  uie  female  and  male  character  oc- 
curs in  the  divine  and  semi-divine  figures  of  variona 
mythological  ^sterns— incladii^  the  Bearded 
Venus.  Of  decisive  importance  is,  however,  the 
&ot  of  a  bearded  Weird  Sister  having  apparently 
been  believed  in  by  our  heathen  GemiBn  fore- 
fathen. 

Near  Weasobrann,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  where  the 
semi-heathen  frannant  of  a  oosmogonie  lay,  known 
aa  the  "Wesaotounn  Prayer,"  was  diaoovend, 
there  has  also  been  found,  ctt  late,  a  rudely-sculp- 
tured three-headed  image.  It  is  looked  npon  as 
an  ancient  effi^  of  the  German  Noma.  The 
Cloister  of  the  l^iree  Holy  Bournes,  or  Fountains, 
which  stands  close  by  the  place  of  discovery,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  set  up  on  ground  that  had 
once  served  for  pagan  worship.  Probably  ■  the 
later  monkish  establisbment  of  the  Three  Holy 
Bournes  had  taken  the  place  of  a  similarly  named 
heathen  sanctuary  where  the  three  Sisters  of  Fate 
were  once  adored.  Indeed,  the  name  of  all  the 
corresponding  lays  in  yet  current  German  folk- 
lore is  connected  with  holy  wells.  This  quite  fits 
in  with  the  three  Eddie  Bournes  near  the  great 
Tree  of  Existence,  at  one  of  which — aprarently 
at  the  oldest,  which  is  the  very  Source  of  Behig — 
the  Noms  live,  "  the  maidens  tlut  over  ^eSea 
of  Age  travel  in  deep  fDreknowledge,"  and  of 
whom  it  is  said  that— 

"They  laid  the  lots;  ther  mled  the  lift 
To  Uie  SODS  of  men,  their  fate  fbretelling." 

Now,  curiously  enough,  the  central  head  of  the 
slab  found  near  Weaaolnunn,  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  the  Okuster  of  the  Three  Holy  Bournes, 
is  bearded.  This  has  puzzled  our  archaeolo- 
gists. Some  of  them  &neied  that  what  appeara 
to  be  a  beard  m^ht  after  all  be  the  hair  of  one 
of  the  fays  or  Noms,  tied  round  the  chin;  By  the 
light  of  the  description  of  the  Wurd  Sisters  in 
Shakspere's  Jtfoc&stA  we,  however,  see  at  once  the 
true  connexion. 

l3k  every  reepeet,  therefore,  hia  "  Witdus  "  are 
an  echo  from  the  aooiant  Gennanie  creed — an 
echo,  moreover,  coming  to  us  in  the  oldest  Tentonio 
vene-finm :  that  ia,  in  the  ataff-iime. 

KiiiTiT.  Bum. 


a  Pnnp  Oooit,  TamplB :  Kbnnu?  18, 18T9. 

I  notice  tiuit  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
AoAnmcT  Miss  Oarmichael  has  reproduced  with 
ehiborations  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay's  "Nomae- 
theory  "  about  the  witchea  in  Macbeth.  I  feel  so 
thoroughly  convinced,  in  common  with  many 
others  more  capable  of  coming  to  a  just  conclusion 
upon  this  point  than  I  am,  that  the  attempt  to 
identify  these  Weird  Sisters  with  the  Scandinavian 
Noms  IS  merely  reading  into  the  text  of  the  play 
ideas  that  never  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
author's  consideration,  that  I  venture  to  ask  you 
for  space  to  critidae  the  arguments  advanced  in 
&vour  of  the  theory^  and  to  auggest  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  acceptance. 

First,  then:  To  what  ext«tt  do  the  three 
witchea  actually  represent  Urda,  Verdandi,  and 
Skulda — the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  P 

In  Act  i.,  scene  1,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
first  witch  says  or  does  a  thing  by  which  it  is 
possiUe  to  connect  her  vrith  Urda,  the  Past ; 
and  the  remarks  of  the  second  witch  relate  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  present.  It  is  only  the 
third  witch  who  in  any  senee  justifies  the  attempt 
to  thrust  the  functions  of  the  third  Nora,  Skuldiir 
upon  her,  bv  her  prophecy  of  the  meeting  with 
Macbeth.  It  is  true  that  when  the  meeting  ac- 
tually takes  place  the  three  witches  do  foUow  the 
chronological  order  in  their  recital  of  Macbeth 's 
honours — Glamis  (in  the  past),  Oawdor  (in  the 
present),  and  King  (in  the  future) :  but,  granting 
that  tma  aequence,  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  in  any  ease,  proves  anything,  it  would 
appear  that  these  Noma  only  came  out  in  their 
poper  characters  upon  the  greatest  emeigentnr,. 
forgetting  themselves  sadly  when  off  th^  guard  ^ 
for,  only  a  few  lines  before,  we  find  Urda,  whose 
attention  should  have  been  solely  occupied  with 
the  past,  predicting  with  some  minuteness  the 
results  that  were  to  follow  her  projected  voyage 
to  Aleppo ;  and  that  without  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  annoyance — nay,  with  promise  oFasBistance—. 
from  Skulda,whoeeproTince  she  was  thus  invading. 
A^n,  in  the  prophecies  to  Banquo,  the  first 
witch  utterly  &ils  to  represent  the  past,  and  it 
is  only  by  an  extreme  stretch  of  courtesy  that  the 
second  witch  can  be  taken  to  represent  the  pre- 
sent :  certainly  she  does  not  do  so  any  more  than 
the  first  witch. 

I  dare  say  that  Miss  Oarmichael  would  answer 
to  my  remarks  on  tiiia  laat  scene  that  the  Nora 
element  is  ranbodied  in  the  witch  speeches  afier 
the  entrance  of  Macbeth  and  Banquo^  and  the 
witch  element  is  embodied  in  the  earher  portion 
of  the  scene.  In  reply,  I  call  attention  to  Hao- 
beth's  description  oi  the  would-be  N(nnae : — 

"  You  seem  to  UDderstand  me 
By  each  at  once  her  chappy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips : — Ton  should  be  womsn, 
And  yet  your  beards  fiicbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so," 

and  ask  comparison  with  two  contemporary  un- 
poetical  descriptions,  by  soeptica  upon  the  subject 
of  witchcraft,  of  the  appearance  of  the  ordinary 
witch.  R.  Scot  (1684)  says  that  they  are  "women 
which  commonly  be  old,  lame,  bleare^ied,  pale, 
fowle,  and  full  of  wrinkleB:  the^  are  leans  and 
deformed,  ahowing  melancholie  in  their  faces." 
And  Dr.  Harsnet  (1603)  describes  a  witch  as 
"an  old  weather-beaten  crone,  having  her  chin 
and  knees  meeting  for  JLg^,  walking  luce  a  bow» 
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leaning  on  a  staff,  bolltyw-ejed,  untootbed,  fur- 
rowed, having  her  lips  trembung  with  palsy,  going 
mumHing  in  the  streets  ;  "  and  also  the  com- 
ment of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  ap<m  the  disguised 
PalstafT :  *'  Bj  yea  and  no,  I  think  the  oman  is  a 
witch  indeed ;  I  like  not  when  a  oman  has  a  graai. 
peard;  I  spy  a  sreat  peard  under  her  mumer." 
When  it  can  be  shown  tnat  chappy  fingers,  skinny 
lips,  and  beards  naturally  suggest  I^mae,  then 
the  prophecies  which  immediately  follow  this  de- 
scription may  be  taken  as  coming  irom  Nomae. 

The  only  other  place  in  the  play  in  which  it  is 
pretended  that  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  di- 
Tiuon  is  hinted  at  is  in  Act  iv.,  scene  1,  where 
the  witches,  in  the  act  of  raising  their  familiar 
spirits  hr  conjuration,  say  (1)  Spe^,  (2)  Demand, 
(3)  We'll  answer.  Itsiurely  requires  the  capacity 
of  a  Poloaius  for  searching  alter  truth  to  dia- 
•cover  the  Norn  element  here  I 

So  much  for  the  evidence  dotived  from  the  text 
in  favour  of  this  theory.  It  is  neeedless  to  point 
•out  here  the  evidence  derived  from  almost  every 
line  of  the  witch  scenes  connecting  them  with  the 
current  belief  of  the  time  upon  the  subject  of 
witchcraft,  and  more  especially  with  the  trials 
which  took  place  in  Scotland  in  1  wO  in  consequence 
■of  the  storm  that  overtook  King  James  on  his 
return  from  Denmark  with  his  mide  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  la  a  paper  printed  in  the  Transactions 
-of  the  New  Shakspere  Society  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  these  coincidences,  aiM  it  was  principally 
upon  these  trials  that  James  founded  his  Daanon- 
^togie.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  £rom 
what  source  Shakspere  derived  his  knowledge  of 
Scandinavian  mytholo^.  A  little  might  perhaps 
lie  floating  about  in  uie  form  of  tnulition,  but 
would  certainly  excite  only  a  feeble  interest  at  a 
time  when  witchcraft  was  caosing  so  intense  an 
•excitement. 

Secondly :  In  further  anticipation  of  the  ob- 
jection that  I  feel  sure  will  be  rused — namely, 
that  Shakspere  derived  his  creations  from  both 
sources,  mythology  and  witchcraft — I  would  beg 
to  be  allowed  one  more  observation. 

The  materials  derived  from  two  sources,  if  two 
sources  there  be,  are  inextricably  mixed  in  the 
play.  For  instance,  Oraymslkin  and  Paddock, 
two  fiuniliars  of  the  witches,  occur  in  a  passage 
nlied  upon  as  proving  the  mytiiQlcffical  elunent. 
Now,  what  the  advocates  of  the  mixed  theory  in 
reality  say  is  this : — Shakspere,  bnng  in  possesuon 
•of  s  Mautiful  myth,  capaUe  <k  Hie  most  delicate 
and  poetical  treatment,  intentionally,  and  un- 
neceuarily,  degraded  and  defiled  it  1^  the  intro- 
duction of  the  coarsest  and  most  offensive  details 
of  the  current  belief  in  witchcraft.  Those  who 
reject  this  theory  hold  that  he,  finding  that  the 
details  of  witchcraft  were  pre-occupying  all  men's 
minds,  from  the  king  downwards,  took  them  in 
hand,  and  by  his  art  raised  them  from  the  low 
level  of  brutality  into  the  region  of  poetry.  To 
iiold  the  former  theory  is  to  ^eat  Shaimpere  as  a 
mere  writer  of  hurlMque;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
«onc^ve  how  anyone  with  a  glimmer  of  poetry 
in  him  can  accept  it  for  a  moment.  But  one 
mast  cease  to  be  astonished  that  Shakspere's 
4!ritio8,  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  vraitilation 
tsS  a  little  snperfluons  leanung,  are  sometimes 
4iontent  thni  indirectif  to  denj  lUs  claims  as  a 
poet  and  an  artiBL 

Thos.  Axjsbd  Spaldimo. 


oovENAifT  verms  xasTAJCBirc. 

Behool  Hall,  Bury  St  Idmnnd't :  Veb.  3S,  1879. 
I  am  a  litUe  amoied  at  Dr.  Margoliouth's  wrath 

r'nst  myself  and  my  temerity,  and  something 
at  the  verr  qnestionsUe  taste  of  his  aUuuons 
to  my  deeeaaed  ]HedeoeSB«F.  However,  he  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  data  to  prove  to  demon- 
stration the  most  important  portion  of  my  letter — 
via.,  that  your  reriewan  ware  mistaken  in  treating 
Dr.  Keouiihal'a  theory  as  a  novel  and  brilliant 
conjecture  of  his  own.  A  theory  discuued  in 
Seliolefiald'k£ntte(3rd  editioo,  1861),  and  dis- 


ciused  and  reacted  in  De  Wette's  JSandbuch  (2nd 
edition,  1847)  with  no  less  than  five  names  of  note 
attached  to  it  as  those  of  its  principal  supporters, 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  conjecture  of  one  who  did 
not  puUioh  till  18S6.       A.  H.  Wbahbuw. 


us.  EAUEBTOK  B  BKSI0HS8. 

Prt  Ch>moT :  Februiry  H,  IBTB. 
In  the  AoADBUT  for  the  22nd  inst.  you  an- 
nounce the  publication  by  the  Auto^^  Company 
of  enlarged  reproductions  from  my  sketches. 
While  thanking  you  for  the  courteous  terms  in 
which  this  announcement  is  expressed,  will  you 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  autotypes  are  not  en- 
larged hut  somewhat  reduced  copies  of  the  ori- 
(rinals  P  I  consider  this  to  be  of  some  importance 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  as  a  reduction 
generally  contains  more  than  an  ralargament.  The 
autotypes  can  scarcely  be  published  before  May  or 
June^as  we  are  wutuig  for  spring  sunshine  to  go 
on  with  the  production  of  die  negatives. 

P.  O.  HAjfBBnnr. 


THE  CASTHLLAKI  BlBCOPHAOm  IK  THH  BBIZXSS 
MUaSDK. 
Bottrlsgton  Bectory,  York :  Feb.  94, 187>. 

Though  I  can  hardly  expect  the  insertion  of  an> 
other  long  letter,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  aUe  to 
find  room  for  three  brief  notes. 

1.  I  have  repeatedly  ssked  for  evidence  that  the 
sarcophsgiis  wss  rMlly  exhumed  at  Cervetri. 
The  Inspector  aS  Excavations  "  ought  to  he  able 
to  decide  the  question.  The  only  information, 
however,  which  Mr.  Newton  vouchsafes  is  that 
"  many  fragments,  many  of  which  were  exceed- 
ingly small,  were  "  seen  by  oedible  witnesses  in 
PMinelU's  studio  at  Borne."  We  dl  knew  long  ago 
that  the  Barcophagus  had  been  traced  to  PennelU's 
studio ;  but  this  is  hardly  enough. 

3.  As  to  the  epigraphy,  Mr.  Newton  refers  me 
to  the  Yolterra  relief.  I  accept  the  reference.  This 
relief,  which  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  in- 
scribed m(»iument8,  is  separated  by  a  "  measureless 
gulf"  from  the  "  new  world  of  art"  to  which  the 
Cervetri  terrapcottss  in  the  Louvre  belong,  none  of 
which  are  inscribed.  Moreover,  the  Yolterra  in- 
scription ia  not  "flowing"  like  the  other,  but 
Btifl  and  archaic,  and  it  fully  bears  out  the  test  as 
to  the  form  of  the  old  Etruscan  E 

3.  There  are  few  Etruscan  words  of  which  the 
meaning  is  so  certain  as  iuthma.  It  means 
"grabgerath."  See  Muller's  Etrvsktr,  ii.,  611; 
Encvd.  Brit.,  viii.,  639;  AUumaaun,  No.  2,682. 
As  TO  turtijipa  the  probable  meaning  seems  to 
be ^b^am  tUdit,  a  suitaUe  phrase  to  end  an  in- 
scription of  donation  on  a  fibula,  but  leas  appro- 
priate in  an  epitaph  on  a  sarcophagus.  In 
conclusion,  I  append  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Dennis 
on  the  inscription — "Italian  antiquaries  generally 
donbt  its  genuineness."  Iuao  Tatloh. 


Brltbli  UnMom :  Fabnuir  S5, 18T9. 

In  his  letter  of  February  17,  Mr.  Taylor  con- 
trives to  quote  a  paragraph  of  my  previous  letter 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  me  assert  that  the 
figures  on  the  lid  of  tiie  Museum  sarcopha^m 
belong  to  a  primitive  class  of  monuments  which 
seems  to  reveal  a  new  world  of  art,  but  that  the 
reliefs  on  the  same  sarcophagus  belong  to  a  later 
stage  of  Etrnscan  civilisation,  when  art  nad  passed 
into  a  new  stage.  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What  I  did  say  was  that  the  Louvre  sarcophagus 
had  hardly  an^hing  in  common  with  the  later 
sareophsgi  which  belong  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  Etruscan  civilisation,  when  art  had  passed 
into  a  new  phase,  and  that  betwe«i  these  later 
sarcophagi  and  the  archaic  period  ia  on  interodl 
€f  time  wMtA  we  cannot  re^mi  at  lees  tktm  two 
emturiet.  Many  of  them,  as,  indeed,  0. 0.  MiiUer 
justiy  remarks  (Arch^clojfie  d.  a.  Kwut,  %  174), 
are  oif  the  Roman  period. 

After  thia  sample  of  Mr.  Tayloi^s  perverse 
ingenni^  in  distcntii^  the  plain  aenae  of  my 


words,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  wut»  of 

time  to  prolong  this  discusdon;  but  bebn 
I  conclude  I  wUl  notice  one  or  two  points  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  letter  of  February  24.  He  njs 
that  the  letters  on  the  Yolterra  relief  an  not 
flowing  like  those^  on  the  Museum  sarcophaftu, 
but  stiff  and  archaic.  I  see  no  difference  between 
the  rentective  styles  of  these  two  inecriptiona,  ex- 
cept what  would  naturally  arise  from  the  fsct  tlut 
the  one  is  incised  on  stone,  the  other  paisted  oq 
clay.  Every  student  of  palaeography  kuom  that 
characters  painted  on  a  smooth  surface  are  usuaIIt 
moro  free  and  flowing  than  characters  incised,  f<^ 
obvious  reasons.  I  talm  this  opportunity  of 
pointing  oat  to  Mr.  Taylor  more  examples 
of  archaic  inscriptions  on  Etruscan  vo^ 
of  art :  that  on  the  celebrated  gold  fibab 
from  Ohiusi,  which  in  his  letter  to  the  Aikt- 
naeam  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  latest  period 
of  Etruscan  art,  and  that  on  a  small  terra-«otU 
lion  from  Yeii  (Fabretti,  pi.  iliv.,  No.  2661), 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  in  the 
Room  of  Archaic  Sculptures.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  liii 
letter  of  February  17,  asserts  that  the  Etrusetu 
learnt  how  to  mo<del  long  before  they  learnt  how 
to  write.  This  may  be  true,  thouf^h  it  ii  it 
variance  with  the  traditions  of  Etnina;  butw 
archaeologist  who  examines  the  Yeii  lion  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  that  the  rudeness  of  ttt 
modelling  indicates  a  very  remote  antiqui^  ii 
this  specimen  of  Etruscan  terra-cotta. 

One  woid  about  mUhina.  I  was  perfect 
aware  that  nUkina  has  been  interpreted  "  nunitsn 
of  the  tomb,"  but  this  interpretetion  b  not  ooi- 
versally  accepted^  for  Corasen  considers  thia  am 
word  as  the  equivalent  of  dimStjfta.  In  wder  to 
prove  that  stUaina  means  "  furniture  of  tbe  tomb ' 
It  must  first  be  shown  that  stUM  meus  tomb. 
According  to  Mr.  Taylor  (Etrusca  RatardM, 
p,  214),  thia  mast  be  so.  His  mm  u^- 
ment  for  it  is  that  the  Etruscan  and  Cvun 
languages  were  probably  nearly  allied,  and  that 
Sova  in  Oarian  means  a  tomb.  But  this  CuisB 
gloss  rests  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  St«phuiu 
ByzantiuB,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  thittliat 
is  any  such  connexion  ns  Mr.  Taylor  sssuntei  b^ 
tween  the  Carian  and  Etruscan  languages.  Oftltt 
Etruscan  language  we  know  very  little;  of  us 
Oarian  less.  To  try  to  interpret  the  one  V  n* 
aid  of  the  other  is,  therefore,  to  explsin  ifi^ 
per  igtutiut.  0.  T.  Niiin<a< 


Palermo:  Vebntij 

The  question  now  under  discussion  is 
columns  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Cervetri  laro- 
phagus  in  the  British  Museum  is  new  to  ms.  ''J 
remoteness  from  England  has  Idt  me  in  igDonM* 
of  the  objections  which  Deecke,  Fabrstti,  m 
Helbig  have  raised  against  it.  Those  stated 
Rev.  uaac  Taylor  m  your  last  nunbsr  fon> 
long  list,  from  which  Mr.  Newton  has  aln^T 
selMted  a  few  for  demolition,  upsetting  the  nuits 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  "Ghetto"  researches;  transfoiffl- 
ing  by  a  touch  of  his  critical  wand  tbat  fjentle- 
man's  "dowagers"  into  Sirens;  and  in  a  notit 
but  most  satasfiactory  manner  relieving  the 
on  the  couch  from  the  "  demi-pants"  with  ww* 
Mr.  Taylor  had  encumbered  her.  Mr.  Ne*t» 
will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  offer  a 
on  some  of  the  remaining  objectionB  which  be  M* 
left  without  notice. 

"The  circumstuices  of  the  discovery  sua 
moval  of  the  sarcophagus,"  saya  Mr.  Taylor,  «J 
involved  in  myst^  and  suspicitw.''  ^yr^^ 
no  uncommon  atteotdeot  on  the  diseoveiy  of 


monuments  in  Italy,  whose  genuineness,  Dsvoruw; 
4e6s,  u  beyond  suspicion.   There  existo  a  dasef 


where  they  find  a  sure  market  for  Uhm 
game.    This  fact  satisfactorily  accoontB  ftr 
mystery  which  often,  as  in  this  esse,  W 
the  disoomy  of  ancient  nba,  but  m  »  "J 
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iffacti  its  nmiiineDesB.  Both  seller  aod  receiver 
ue  natarally  reticeat  as  to  how,  when,  and  whence 
•ie  ttol«i  jnoperty  come  into  uieir  poeseseion.  . 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Taylor,  after  having 
rnmined  "  scores  of  sarcophaf^  in  all  parts  of 
Eirope,''  shoald  cite  as  an  objection  to  this  one 
isedifieruiGe  io  varioua  reapecta  obaervable  be- 
men  the  recumbent  groap  on  the  lid  aod  the 
£mw  io  relief  mi  the  body  of  the  monumsot.  My 
experioioeof  wioophiigiaDd  einnBiy  uru,  vhich 
ii  Etntris  has  had  no  nutov  mnge,  has  nude  me 
■6)iiainted  with  the  &ct  that  a  itriking  incon- 
fnatj  often  exists  between  the  upper  and  lower 
laembers  of  such  monamenta — an  incongruity  in 
pnint  of  date,  atyiOf  and  artiBtic  merit,  as  well  as 
»  £fieieDoe  in  material.  The  freauent  occurrence, 
'tsdecd,  of  such  discrepancies  has  led  me  to  enter- 
vhe  aappositioa  that  sarcophagi  and  urns 
wtn  bft  in  store  ready  for  selection  by  the  rela- 
thniVtbe  deceased,  and  then  fitted  with  lids 
arti  into  portraits  to  order — copied,  it  may 
he.  from  the  teiia-cotta  heads  taken  diuicg 
jfe,  which  are  so  often  found  in  Etruscan 
i^ddires.    It  seems  probable  that  the  lids 
alk>  were  kept  in  store,  roughly  hewn  into 
^Sfiies  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages,  and 
fibbed  into  portraits  when  suddenly  required, 
if  this  soppontuni  be  correct,  it  will  acoonnt  for 
sU  inpoMastoiiaea,  even  in  the  ethnic  types.  In 
aertsia  instauoes — as  where  the  epitaph  on  the 
su^hagns  records  the  name  and  family  con- 
DcxioDfl  of  an  octogenarian  gentleman,  while  the 
'izm  00  the  lid  represents  a  young  lady  in  her 
lieci— the  discrepancy  is  probably  to  be  referred 
Co  s  mistske  in  the  re-adjostment  of  lids  to  snrco- 
or  nms,  wh^  many  of  these  have  been 
(nod  in  one  tomb,  as  at  Volterra,  overturned  and 
left  in  a  state  of  confusion  b^  the  riders  of  former 
tree.    But  the  incongruities  above  mentioned 
116  too  frequent  to  be  always  chargeable  to  such 
ttiues;   and  are  found   in  monuments  which 
L-e  preeerred  to  os  in  the  very  state  in  which 
iher  were  interred.    If  every  sarcophagus  or 
uh-cheit  wtifh  shows  a  want  of  congruity 
between  the  ait    its  upper  and  lower  members 
is  to  be  oondMned  as  a  fb^ry,  we  must  de- 
noonoe  the  kattful  Amazon  sarcophagus  in  the 
^mseaa  3fiiaenm  at  Florence,  the  genuineness  of 
rhieb  is  berond  suspicion,  although  the  lid  is  of 
doe  "'f*^^^f'J  the  body  of  another,  and  the  art- 
deoontions  on  the  former  rude  and  realisUc,  while 
those  on  the  latter,  to  cite  Dr.  Helbig's  opinion, 
nrpasseveiTthiog  yet  discovered  in  Etruria  mtheir 
RTelationof  the  charaetra  of  pure  Hellenic  art.  We 
sight  with  equal  reason  condemn  as  An  imposture 
(ce  matchleea  bronze  casket  from  Faleatrina  in  the 
Sircherian  Mosenm,  which  displays  "  a  meaaure- 
Im  gulf "  between  the  exc[uisite  designs  graven 
a  its  body  and  the  coarse  melegant  groups  which 
cjmpoae  ite  handle  and  feet.   In  such  instances  it 
^  for  oa  to  accept  the  obrioiu  ftets,  explain  them 
IS  we  mar.   Each  portion  most  stand  on  its  own 
■erite.    How  these  incongruoos  members  came 
into  joxtapomtion  may  be  a  question  for  specula- 
tioo ;  bat  the  mere  &ct  does  not  jnatify  ua  in  re- 
;ecUDg  either  or  both  as  spurious,  as  Mr.  Taylor 
docs  in  the  case  of  the  Cervetri  sarcophagus.  In 
this  insCaooe  the  very  inconsistency  of  its  parts  is 
HZ  irgument  in  &TOur  of  its  authenticity.  The 
vzst  who  was  capable  of  forging  such  a  monument 
c-cld  eadly  hare  made  its  parts  correspond  in 
^jia  had  he  pleased,  and  it  obviously  could  not 
*•  to  his  advantage  to  make  them  differ. 

^*e  admit  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
mtoralistic  Etrnscanism  of  tbe  group  in  the 
Kand,  and  the  conventional  character  of  the  re- 
liefs which  B£r.  Unmy  pronounces  to  display  the 
true  sinrit  of  early  Greek  art.  But  the  '<gulf" 
between  them  is  one  of  artistic  style  rather  than 
(if  epoch.  Both  may  Bafely  be  pronounced  to 
■fate  from  at  least  600  B.c  The  recumbent  group 
has  an  the  diarseteriatics  of  arcfauc  Etruscan  art, 
ud  aeemda  eloaeh',  not  only  with  other  Etruscan 
£etile  works  oi^  early  ibte,  but  also— which 
1  a  afciongar  aignment  for  its  genuineness— 


with  similar  groups  depicted  on  the  walls 
of  Etruscan  tombs,  which,  as  they  cannot  be 
manufactured  for  sale  in  Roman  atudios,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  Let  anyone 
compare  the  group  on  the  Cervetri  sarcophagus 
with  that  on  the  central  wall  Of  the  Grotta  del 
Veo^io  at  Tarquinii  (ilfoRumsn^t  delT  Init^uto, 
ix.,  tav.  14, 1'),  and  he  must  admit  the  analogy 
to  be  striking.  The  groups  have  a  mmilar  cha- 
racter; both  are  represent^  at  a  banquet,  whether 
the  funeral  feast  held  in  honour  of  the  dead,  or 
one  typifying  the  bliss  of  soula  in  Elysium,  we 
need  not  stop  to  determine.  The  attitudes  of  the 
figures  in  each  group  are  almost  identical ;  but  the 
atroma  or  ^tmafion  which  covers  the  lower  limbs  in 
tbe  painting  is  stripped  off  in  the  sculpture.  The 
phyaiognomy  is  equally  Oriental — Mongolian  or 
Hebrew,  as  it  may  please  Mr.  Taylor  to  designate 
it.  Tbe  beards '  are  of  precisely  the  same  cut. 
The  transparent  pkiton  of  tbe  female  figure, 
with  its  short  sleeves,  is  also  similar.  In  every 
respect,  save  the  drapery,  the  similarity  is  so 
great  that,  if  tbe  Bucophagus  be  not  genuine, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  forger  has  taken 
this  painted  group  for  his  model.  On  the  walls 
of  the  adjoining  Grotta  dei  Vasi  Dipinti  is  a 
painted  group  of  equsl  antiquity  and  similar  cha- 
racter, which  we  may  cite  as  further  authority  for 
the  genuineness  of  tbe  Cervetri  sarcophagus.  We 
may  then  turn  to  the  painted  sarcophagus  now  in 
the  Louvre,  also  of  terra-cotta,  and  also  from  Cer- 
vetri, and  we  shall  there  find  the  same  ethnic 
type,  though  less  strongly  pronounced,  differ- 
ences in  the  hair  and  beard  of  the  man,  but 
similar  long  tresses  worn  by  the  woman,  and  a 
diaphanous  chiton  with  a  sleeve  slashed  and  looped 
in  a  similar  manner,  an  Etruscan  &shion  confirmed 
by  the  dress  -of  Persephone  in  the  Tombs  Golini 
at  Orvieto  (Monum.  Jnsi.,  vL,  tav.  69,  and  Oone- 
atabile,  Fiiiure  Murali).  The  toes  on  this  Louvre 
sarcophagus,  like  those  on  that  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  remarkable  fat  their  length,  a 
chsracteristie,  Mr.  Newton  informs  us,  of  (%rvetri 
fictile  art ;  and  io  both  instances  the  hands  and 
feet  are  more  ctrefuUy  modelled  than  the  rest  of 
the  bodies.  Here  it  may  also  be  observed  that 
while  this  group  betrays  an  archaic  period  of  art, 
less  archaic  perhaps  than  its  fellow,  tbe  sarco- 
phagus which  represents  the  ban(jueting-couch 
on  which  the  figures  are  reposmg  shows  a 
purely  Greek  decoration  of  tbe  most  elegant 
character.  The  "  non-Etruscan  "  character  of 
the  border-ornament  in  the  Museum  sareo- 
phagus  has  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Newton  ;  yet 
I  may  venture  to  refer  Mr.  Taylor  to  two  arcluuc 
Etruscan  monuments  in  the  Museum  at  Perugia 
(Conestabile,  Mut.  Perug.j  tav.  SI ;  Moaum. 
Imtit.,  1840,  tav.  32)  as  further  proofs  of  his 
error  in  this  particular. 

Another  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Tavlor  is  the 
entire  nodity  of  the  male  figure,  wluch  he  de- 
nounces as  "quite  repugnant  to  the  Eteuscan 
gravity  and  decency  which  is  so  conspicDOUB  in  the 
monumental  portraits  of  thar  dead.*^  I  certainly 
do  not  remember  another  instance  of  such  nudity 
on  the  lid  of  an  Etruscan  urn  or  sarcophagus.  But 
its  ungularity  in  this  particular  is  not  iatal  to  its 
authenticity.  Tbe  recumbent  male  figures  on  such 
monuments  are  generally  half  draped  (not  entirely 
draped,  as  Mr.  Taylor  asserts),  tbe  usual  costume 
of  tne  banquet  at  which  they  are  represented  re- 
dining,  their  lower  limbs  only  being  covered  with 
drapery ;  but  perfectly  nude  figures  are  far  too 
common  in  Etruscan  sepulchral  acenea  to  justify 
condemnation  of  the  sarcophagus  on  this  ground. 
I  can  recall  but  two  banquet-scenes  among  the 
wall-paintings  of  Etruria  in  which  the  male  %ure8 
are  entirely  draped ;  one  in  the  Grotta  del  Vecchio 
at  Corneto,  alr«idy  cited ;  the  other  in  the  Grotto 
del  Triclinio  at  Oervetri ;  in  both  the  males  wear 
tunics.  If  tbe  unwonted  use  of  the  skirt  in  these 
paintinga  be  no  proof  of  forgery,  why  should  the 
unusual  nudity  of  the  male  on  the  Oervetri  sarco- 
phagus afford  ground  for  suspicion  ? 

I  can  oesuze  lib.  Taylor  that  the  tireatment  of 


the  hair  and  beard  in  this  group,  so  far  from 
being  "  non-Etruscan,"  is  perfectly  correct ;  and 
that  "  the  smirking  cheerfulness  of  the  man'a  ex- 
pression "  is  so  common  a  feature  of  early  art, 
Greek  as  well  aa  Etruscan — the  metopes  from 
SelinuB,  to  wit — that  it  may  be  cited  in  proof  of 
the  authentid^  of  the  monument.  On  the  in- 
scription, not  having  yet  fbnnd  the  ke^  to  the 
Etruscan  language,  I  do  not  hazard  an  opinion,  or 
vrature  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  philologist  uke 
Mr.  Taylor.  JFe  iutor  ultra  crepiaam.  And  this 
reminds  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  man's  toes,  to 
which  Mr.  Taylor  objects  as  distorted  and  cramped, 
as  if  the  model  had  walked  about  in  boots  all  his 
life.  And  so  doubtless  be  had,  and  his  father 
before  him,  though  he  did  not  go  to  bed  in 
them,  as  his  wife  did  in  her  sandals,  for  he  is 
represented  reponng  from  his  labours,  and,  there- 
fore, We-footed.  But  the  artist,  with  his  strong 
realistic  tendencies,  has  represented  his  feet  exactly 
as  he  found  them,  even  to  the  very  lines  and 
creases  in  his  soles.  Mr.  Taylor  would  hardly 
have  rused  this  olyection  had  he  been  aware  that 
boots,  as  well  as  snoee  and  sandals,  were  worn  by 
the  Etruscans  ftom  the  earliut  times- boota 
which  fitted  high  and  dose  to  the  legs,  like  modem 
Hessians,  and  did  not  leave  the  toes  at  Uber^, 
like  the  cothumtu  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but 
covered  tbe  entire  foot.  Such  boote  are  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  the  male  figures  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  monumente  of  Etruscan  pictorial 
art  extant— the  Oampaaa  and  Boccanera  series  of 
painted  tiles  found  at  Cervetri— the  former  illus- 
trated in  tbe  new  edition  of  my  work  on  Etruria, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  261-5.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  boots  were  better  fitted  to  the  feet  five  or  six 
centuries  B.c.  than  at  the  present  day ;  and  as  we 
know  that  a  neat  fit  was  admired  by  the  dandies 
of  old  who  would  avoid  the  appearance  of  rusti- 
city, we  may  Mrly  infer  that  they  suffered  the 
same  consequences  as  those  of  modem  times. 

Gbobob  Sbhiob. 
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SCIENCE. 

Noteg  hy  a  Naiuraiiai  on  the  "  Challenger.^* 
By  H.  N.  Moeeley,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  (ifao. 
millan.) 

This  is  a  olianaing  book,  written  in  the 
same  style  as  the  celebrated  Voyage  Bowud 
the  Wond  by  Charles  Darwin,  to  whom  it  is 
Tery  appropriatdy  dedioated.  Comii^  ont 
rather  Utte,  and  siter  the  OkaUenger  Utera. 
tore  has  become  somewhat  bnlky,  this  work 
IB  none  the  less  welcome,  for  it  is  the  best 
which  has  appeared,  being  at  once  popular 
in  its  composition  and  correctly  and  emi- 
nently soienlifio.  Clearly  written  in  plain 
English,  and  unpretending  in  its  style,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  volume  by  the  accom- 
plished naturalist  to  the  expedition  will 
always  be  a  book  of  reference.  Tbe  general 
reader  will  find  some  difficulty  in  patting 
the  book  down,  for  it  is  hard  to  leave 
off  reading  its  interesting  natural-history 
remarks  and  anecdotes.  Its  contente 
were  mainfy  written  on  board  ship 
where  Ur.  Afoseley  seems  to  have  been 
quite  at  home,  even  working*  in  his  little 
cabin  with  high  powers  of  the  microscope 
dorine  heavy  weather  —  and  the  pages 
have  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected 
since  bis  return.  The  book  refers  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  lands  visited  by  the 
expedition  more  than  to  the  resulta  of 
dredging  and  sounding,  but  there  is  a  very 
attractive  concluding  chapter  on  '*  The  Life 
on  the  Ocean  Sarface  and  in  the  Deep 
Sea."  The  botanist,  entomologist,  ornitho- 
logist, and  anthropologist  will  find  abundant 
and  most  interesting  matter  in  nearly  every 
chapter  of  Mr.  MosoIot's  work,  and  there 
are  many  pages  which  are  supremely  in- 
teresting to  the  geologist. 

Wherever  the  author  landed,  there  his 
natural-history  notes  commenced,  and  al- 
though many  of  the  places  visited  had  been 
previously  described,  so  far  as  their  &una 
and  flora  are  concerned,  still  there  is  some- 
thing new  to  be  got  ont  of  Mr.  Moseley's 
book  about  them.  Thus  in  Teneriffe  an 
Epeira  with  a  horizontal  web  is  noticed 
among  the  Cochineal ;  and  a  hybemating 
Gecko,  up  at  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet,  and 
a  Ketama-eating,  boleless  rabbit  are  enter- 
tainingly noticed.  Sailing  on  to  Sombrero 
Island,  the  author  gives  a  disquisition  on  the 
small  size  of  the  s^urks  of  the  sea  and  their 
absence  in  the  ocean  remote  from  land  ;  and 
on  the  cttriooB  ooloar  of  the  remora,  with  a 
dark  tint  on  the  stomach  rendering  it  less 
visible  when  attached  by  its  head  sacker,  and 
having  its  light- tinted  Inck  next  to  the  shark. 
At  St.  Thomas's  the  importance  of  the 
Corallinaceae  in  forming  calcareous  reefs  is 
ni^ed  on  the  geologist ;  and  the  poisonous 
nature  of  the  spines  of  a  local  sea-urchin  is 
con  trasted  with  acorresponding  state  of  those 
of  the  remarkable  flexible  Asthenosoma  of 
the  Philippines.  The  comparative  invisibility 
of  the  spines  of  some  cacti,  and  their  efieo- 


taal  defence  against  the  devonting  of  tin 

plant  by  large  animals,  is  noticed ;  and  there 
IS  an  interesting  paragraph  on  the  sea-beans, 
which,  growing  on  Little  Saba  Island  close 
to  the  sea,  have  been  floated  to  distant  shores, 
such  as  those  of  Tristan  da  Cnnha,  Bermada, 
and  the  Azores.  The  crabs  of  Bermuda, 
leading  such  nnorab-like  lives,  and  the 
land  Nemertine  worm  and  the  corals  are 
described ;  and  then  the  volume  passes  on  to 
the  flora,  hot  springs,  and  the  vegetation 
of  St.  Michael.  The  grand  Cural  of  Madeira 
is  noticed,  and  the  lavender-covered  hills  of 
St.  Vincent  are  described.  The  keen  sight 
of  a  Chrapsua  and  the  endeavours  of  a  a^d- 
crab  not  to  be  driven  into  the  water  are  ex- 
plained ;  and  then,  at  St.  Jago,  the  nodnlar 
caloareous  algae  described  by  Darwin  in  a 
limestone  are  exemplified  by  the  instance  of 
living  nodular  algae  off  the  Philippines. 

The  curious  bracket-shaped  sea- weed  nests 
of  the  IToddies  are  described,  in  the  visit  to 
St.  Paul's  Bocks;  and  the  habits  of  the 
predaceous  crabs,  together  with  the  dehghts 
of  competing  with  sharks  in  fishing,  are 
amusingly  told.  Jatropha  wreng,  the  stinging 
Eiiphorbia,  came  under  observation  at  Fer- 
nando do  Korhona ;  and  the  affinities  of  tbe 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  with  those 
of  the  mainland  of  South  America  are 
e^lained.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
oluiptera  refers  to  the  ornithology  of  the 
Tristan  da  Cnnha  group  of  islands,  and  also 
to  Tnaccessible  Island,  with  its  tussock  grass 
and  millions  of  penguins  and  pecking,  or 
rather  biting,  parent  birds,  which  defeated 
the  GhdlleJigers.  The  nests  of  the  Mollemauk 
and  the  nestling  of  the  Grreat  Albatross, 
within  a  crater  at  Tristan  da  Ounha,  at  an 
altitude  of  7,000  feet,  are  described ;  and 
there  is  a  charming  felicity  of  description 
about  all  this  natnral  history,  which  is  an 
immense  relief  after  what  some  people  call 
ornithology.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  dis- 
strict  ia  described  in  a  perfectly  novel  man- 
ner -,  and  in  noticing  one  of  the  whales  occa- 
sionally found,  or  rather  a  ZiphiuBt  Mr. 
Moseley  describes  the  oontinnona  growth  of 
the  two  fiuigs  of  the  lower  jaw  over  the 
up^r,  so  that  the  mouth  is  gradually  re- 
stricted in  its  opening  power^a  biological 
fact  snfficiently  puzzling  to  the  Darwin- 
ian, The  vast  masses  of  Azorella  in  Ker- 
guelen  and  the  rest  of  the  flora  are  carefully 
noted,  and  on  Marion  Island  the  Great 
Albatross  was  found  on  its  raised  nest.  The 
King  Penguin,  with  its  beak  in  the  air  and 
straight  neck,  is  comically  noticed ;  and  in 
Heard  Island  we  get  some  excellent  inform- 
ation regarding  glaciers  and  the  sitnation 
and  philosophy  of  them — matters  which  have 
alrcEhdy  made  another  Moseley  distinguished. 
The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  de- 
scribe the  Antarctic  bei^  and  ice.  Anstralia 
and  New  Zealand  afibrd  plen^  of  scope 
to  Mr.  Moseley ;  but  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  chapters  on  them  relates  to  the 
degraded  humanity  of  Cape  Tork. 

Mr.  Moseley  found  the  natives  in  a  lower 
condition  than  he  had  expected.  Their 
camp  consisted  of  an  irregular  oval  space, 
concealed  in  tbe  bushes,  at  some  distance  off 
one  of  the  paths  leading  to  the  forest.  In 
the  centre  were  low  heaps  of  wood-ashes 
with  fire-sticks  smouldering  on  them.  All 
around  was  a  shallow  groove  or  depression, 


eatued  partly  by  the  constant  lying  tmi  i 
sittiBg  of  the  blacks  in  it,  partly  by  the 
gradual  accnmulation  of  ashes  inside,  and 
the  casting  of  these  and  other  refuse  imme. 
diately  outside  it.    On  the  outer  side  of 
this  groove  or  form  were  stuck  up,  at  an 
angle,  large  leaves  of  a  fian-palm  here 
there,  so  as  to  form  a  shelter,  under  whick 
the  blacks  huddled  t(^ther  at  night  ti> 
sleep.    This  miserable  shelter  is  propei^ 
compared  by  Mr.  Moseley  to  the  camps  ai4 
mounds  of  primitive  European  men ;  aadtl«i 
ashes,  refuse  of  hones,  and  shells  erident^ 
resemble  kitchen-middens.   Two  old  vow 
were  in  camp,  haddled  np.   They  were  a  : 
dnoed  nearly  to  skeletons,  and  had  pnb  '. 
beiant  stomadbts,  and  sozes  on  tbidr  bodn, 
and  no  clothing  bat  a  bit  of  dirtj  mit. 
These  hags  looked  up  at  a  visitor  with  m 
apparently  meaningless  stare,  hut  only  to  see 
whether  any  tobacco  or  biscuit  were  going  to 
be  given  them.  They  exhibited  no  curiositj-. 
but  only  scratched  themselves  now  and  tlten 
with  a  pointed  stick.   All  the  property  of 
the    younger   women    was    a   piece  d 
European  stuff  for  the  loins ;  and  mat 
of  the  men  wore  tattered  shirts.  IW 
were  a    few  baskets  of  plaited  gms 
made  by  the  old  women,  and  some  hr^ 
Cymbinm  shells  with  the  cores  smaslied  oat, 
which  had  been  nsed  for  holding  food  or 
water.    Some  square  gin  bottles  lud  re- 
placed these  primitive  vessels.  Tbe  most 
prized  ponesBion  of  the  blacks,  Ur.  Moaeky 
says,  is  the  bamboo  pipe,  obtained  Inrter 
from  the  Mnrray  Islanders ;  and  tbe  tobuco 
is  smoked  in  them  after  a  pecnliar 
Some  spears  and  a  throwing-aticV,  but  no 
knife  or  tomahawk,  were  their  weapons. 
The  blaoks  feed  on  shell-fish  andonsnaik. 
on  snakes  and  on  grubs,  which  are  hniited 
for  hy  the  women.    They  dig  wild  jsms 
with  a  pointed  stick,  hardened  in  the  fire. 
Their  only  implements  are  a  ronnd  m 
stone,  and  a  long  conical  one,  snitabletobe 
grasped  in  the  hands.    Their  spear-hewU 
are  of  bone,  and  some  with  four  prongs  ari- 
naed  for  spearing  fish,  but  large  game  aw 
not  attacked.  These  blacks  are  very  forgetfai. 
and  never  seem  to  carry  an  idea  long  "> 
their  heads;  they  even  forget  their  wages- 
On  one  occasion  Mr.  Moseley 
parroqnets,  and  one  of  the  blacks  hghtw] 
fire  of  grass  and  sticks,  tore  a  conpte « 
clutches  of  feathers  off  each  of  the  hris  m 
threw  them  in  the  fire,  for  the  rat  ol 
feathers  to  singe  partly  off.  ."S 
were  well  warm  throngh,  they  pnUM^ 
birds  out  and  tore  them  to  pieMS,  8J«"^ 
them  all  Weeding,  devouring  a  good.'^*,^ 


the  entrails.    But  if  humanity  is  nii«» 
at  Cape  Tork,  other  nature  is  "Ch  enrn^ 
The  vegetation,  which  is  partly  t^J"' 
Australia,  and  Fiji,  is  rich,   ine  ^ 
is  wooded  in  every  direction,  hat  w«  ^.^^^ 

stontly  recurring  open  V»^^^  fpZaff^- 
scattered  aoacaa^  gum-trees,  ana  rr«  ^ 
with  only  grass  growing  beneatb.  j 
dense  w5o^,  with  their  taU 

tangled  masses  of  creepers,  one  .  j^, 
moment  ima^ne  oneself  back  1°  ^j^ttert^ 
the  characteristic  opens,  witu  jg  in 
Eacalypti,  remind  one  at  o^J^l.  tmnk* 
Australia."  "  In  the  woods  tbe  trw^ 
are  covered  with  climbing  a^^^,  .  tii,t  tltf 
with  orchids."   Mr.  Moseley  State* 
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amber  and  TMiety  of  birdi  si  Gape  York 
>  tBhnnshing,  toA  some  are  exquisite  in 
Ajjr  plumage. 

Tbe  Am,  Admiralty,  and  Fiji  islands 
iriOD^  others  visited  by  the  Ohailenger 
xYQp;  much  space  in  the  book,  and  the 
tsthiopologj  is  as  interesting  as  the  natural 
kiiwry.   The  aothor'a  special  work  among 
the  Corals  is  given  in  very  plain  language, 
!i  the  chapter  on  Tahiti  especially.  To- 
nrds  the  eud  of  the  book  there  are  inter- 
«fUiig  descriptions  of  the  wingless  Biptera 
c!  the  iUklands ;  uid,  on  a  visit  to  A  seen- 
skill,  &  popular  error  was  corrected  regard- 
-jigtertle  egg-hatching.  The  egga  are  buried 
gtdnsuid  at  such  a  depth  that  they  have 
1  eonot  mean  t^peratore,  never  hot  and 
nrfftold.   Tbe  last  chapter     the  book  is 
tfnunljr  a  verr  wonderful  production,  and 
if  enmmed  with  valnable  facts  regarding  life 
CE  tfe  BU&oe  of  die  ocean,  and  the  deep  sea 
idite&nna.  Some  of  the  djndnogsaro  very 
i9t«restmg  to  tbe  geologist.    ThoB  in  1,400 
ochoms  a  piece  of  wood  and  half-a-dozen 
oaiuples  of  a  large  palm-fruit  were  found, 
ud  the  last  were  fresh  and  white  within. 
The  hollows  of  the  fruit  were  occupied  by  a 
sa^hmellibranch  mollusc  and  a  gasteropod, 
ml  the  husks  were  bored  into  by  a  Teredo. 
Betwten  the  Fijis  aod  New  Hebrides,  in 
1.450  Mioma,  a  piece  of  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
thm  feet  in  length,  was  found.    There  are  a 
kw  eonclnding  remarks  on  the  zoology  of  the 
^p,  ud  tbe  story  of  the  clever  parrot  which 
us^  to  ay, "  What !  two  thousand  fathoms 
and  DA  bottom !  Ob,  Dr.  Oarpenter,  F.B.S." 
S^TBry  chtptcF  has  a  list  of  the  literature  of 
Us  n^cct  appended,  and  the  few  illnstra- 
tioiis  an  mj  rood.  After  reading  this  book 
and  itndfiif  Hr.  Moseley's  original  papers, 
it  it  iopoaaibls  not  to  regret  that  he  has  not 
thecoDfrol  snd  direction  of  the  GJuUlenger 
coUectiojsB,  or  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  them. 
Ceiiaiulj  this  book  is  written  in  the  spirit 
vhich  scieDce  expects  all  the  Challenger 
litentoretoadopt;  for  simple  specific  descrip- 
i'm  alone  and  wild  hypotheses  will  not  be 
tolerated.  The  expedition  was  sent  forth  to 
»^rMce  iMology  in  the  widest  sense,  and  not 
'■0  bring  home  curiosities  and  specimens  to 
benaoied  sod  deecribed  without  any  regard 
^  their  affinitieft  and  geolt^oal  beurings. 

F.  lUBTIN  DUUCAN. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

eSOLOOT. 

•f  -Vfip  Estimate  of  the  Age  of  the  World.— 
'leolopsts,  astronomers,  and  phjeicists  alike  have 
uilieito  been  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  'eet  up 
ttbafactory  kind  of  chronometer  which  wiU 
^ftKumately  meuure  geological  time,  and  thus 
rti  u  sonu  ehu  to  the  antiqai^  of  our  globe. 
5  therefore  worth  noting  that  Hr.  Mellard 
of  LtTopool,  has  lately  contributed  to  the 
s^il  Society  a  very  euggestive  paper,  in  whidi 
^  endtiaToors  to  grapple  with  tbe  question  by 
'upk^iog  the  limestone  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust 
)■  in  index  of  geolc^cal  time.  Limestones  have 
in  coune  of  formation  from  the  earliest 
^  geological  periods,  bat  it  would  appear 
'•ut  ibo  kter-formed  strata  are  more  calcareouB 
lUo  the  earlier,  and  that  there  has,  in  fact,  been 
*  ^lu^  progreeuve  increase  of  calcareous 
•Mter.  The  very  extensive  deposition  of  car- 
of  time  over  wide  areas  of  the  ocean- 
J««  «  the  pnaent  day  is  sufficiently  at- 
">M  bj  the  rsoeu  soundings  of  the  G&d^ 
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lengar.  Aocording  to  the  author's,  estimate, 
the  aedimentary  crust  of  the  earth  is  at  least  one 
mile  in  average  actual  thickness,  of  which  prohahly 
one-tenth  consists  of  calcareous  matter.  In  seeking 
the  origin  of  this  calcareous  matter,  it  is  assomed 
that  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  original  crust  were 
of  the  nature  of  granitic  or  basaltic  rocks.  By 
the  disintegration  of  such  rocks,  calcareous  and 
other  sedimentary  deposits  have  been  formed.  The 
amoont  of  hme-Mlts  in  waters  which  drain  dis- 
tricts made  up  of  granites  and  basalts  is  found,  by 
a  comparison  of  analyses,  to  he  on  an  average 
about  3-73  parts  in  100,000  parts  of  water.  It  is 
further  assumed  tbfit  the  exposed  areas  of  igneous 
rocks,  taking  an  avez^  throughout  all  geological 
time,  will  bear  to  the  expoeoreH  of  sedimentary 
rocks  a  ratio  of  about  one  to  nine.  From  these 
and  other  data  Mr.  Reade  concludes  that  the 
elimination  of  the  calcareous  matter  now  found 
in  all  the  sedimentary  strata  must  have  occupied 
at  least  600  millions  of  years.  This,  therefore, 
represents  the  minimum  age  of  the  world.  The 
author  infers  that  the  formation  of  the  Laurentian, 
Oambrian,  and  Silurian  strata  most  have  occupied 
about  two  hundred  millions  of  years;  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  the  Carboniferous,  and  the  Poiki- 
Heic  systems,  another  two  hundred  millions ;  and 
all  the  other  strata,  the  remaining  two  hundred 
millions.  Mr.  Keade  is,  therefor^  led  to  .be- 
lieve that  geological  time  has  been  enormously  in 
excess  of  uie  Unuts  urged  by  cotain  physicists ; 
and  that  it  haa  been  ample  to  allow  for  aU  the 
chao^  whicb,  on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution, 
have  ooenrred  in  the  organic  world. 

Geology  of  Cdorado. — Another  stout  volume, 
forming  tbe  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey  of  Colorado  and  portions 
of  the  adjacent  territories,  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
Haydm  and  his  staff  of  surveyors,  and  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  Report  describes  in  considerable  detail  tiie 
field-work  of  the  Survey  during  the  season  of 
1876 ;  work  which  was  confined  to  that  part  of 
Colors^  included  in  the  &mou9  Atlas,  and  which 
was  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  far 
remote  from  settlements,  and  among  hostile  bands 
of  Ute  Indians.  The  volume,  which  extends  to 
upwards  of  600  pages,  is  crammed  with  valuable 
matter,  most  of  which  naturally  relates  to  local 
geology.  Mr.  Gknnett,  however,  has  contributed 
an  excellent  article  on  the  economic  resources  of 
Colorado— a  subject  which  the  Survey  has  always 
kept  steadily  in  view.  The  Report  is  accom- 
panied by  numerous  maps  and  sections,  induding 
three  huge  cobured  msps  of  Ookoado  showing 
respectively  the  geologT,  the  economic  features, 
and  the  dntinage  of  toe  country.  The  volume 
also  oontuns  much  ethnological  matter,  which  we 
hc^  to  notice  on  another  occasion. 

Qeology  of  Yorkshire. — "We  have  lately  received 
the  first  part  of  vol.  vii.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Yorkshire  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society, 
edited  by  the  bon.  sec.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Davies. 
This  society  fonnerly  confined  its  operations  to 
the  West  K^ng,  but  has  lately  extended 
them,  with  marked  success,  to  the  entire  county. 
The  number  before  us  miens  with  a  valu- 
able address  by  Lord  Ilongnton,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  in  which  the  members  are  urged 
to  concen^te  their  attention  on  points  of  local 
interest  rather  than  to  dissipate  their  energy  by 
discussing  questions  of  general  science.  "The 
more  provincial  you  are  the  better."  The  mem- 
bers, as  a  rule,  seem  fully  alive  to  the  value  of 
such  advice ;  at  least  the  number  of  the  Proceed- 
ings recently  issued  is  almost  exclusirely  given  up 
to  papers  on  local  geology.  These  papers,  on  tiie 
whole,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  society,  and 
testify  to  the  nsefol  wmrk  which  it  is  accom- 
plishing. 

The  Enmtive  Hocks  of  the  Soar  and  the  Moselle. 
— Many  of  the  eruptive  rooks  which  occur  in  tbe 
Devonian  strata  between  these  rivers  have  been 
minutely  studied  by  Prof,  vtm  Lasaolx,  whose  | 
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results  have  been  recently  published  by  the 
Natwhiat,  Verein  d.preuse.  Sheiniande  u.  West- 
phalens.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  area  the 
rocks  are  chiefly  diorites  and  diabases ;  while,  to 
the  south,  melaphyres  are  dominant.  In  tbe 
alteration  of  the  melaphyre  three  distinct  stages 
are  noted :  first,  the  l»se  becomes  partislly  con- 
verted into  viridite,  and  the  olivine  is  also  pene- 
trated by  veins  of  this  alteration-product ;  then 
the  placioclase  becomes  attael^,  while  the 
anfjite,  Uie  olivine,  and  all  the  base  is  changed  to 
vindite;  in  the  Ibird  sti^  the  ph^^oclaee  be- 
comes completely  cloudy,  showing  scarcely  any 
striation,  while  all  the  viridite  disappears  by  con- 
version into  ferric  oxide.  As  final  products,  the 
melaphyre  yields  clayeyand  qusrtzose  brown  iron- 
ore  ;  while  the  diontes  give  either  epidosite,  or 
limestone  rich  in  epidote ;  and  the  diahasea  be- 
come serpentinous  limestones  and  dobmitea. 

Practical  Get^ogg.  By  W.  Jerome  Harriscm. 
(Stewart  and  Co.)  This  unpretending  little  work 
is  written  by  the  Curator  of  the  Leicester  Museum, 
who  is  also  editor  of  tbe  Midlmd  Naturalist.  Mr. 
Harriaon,  however,  is  not  merely  a  student  of 
specimens  and  boola,  but  is  an  enthusiastic  field- 
geologist.  DissatisSed  with  the  unpractical  cha- 
racter of  many  of  the  popular  text-books,  he  has 
written  a  rudimentary  work  which  is  characterised 
by  the  prominence  ^ven  to  practical  instruction 
in  field-geology.  We  heartily  sympathise  with 
his  desire  to  give  the  beginner  a  taste  for  observa- 
Uon  in  the  fieud.  To  teach  in  i3n&  way  is  to  dis- 
courage cramming,  and  to  develop  a  healthy  tone 
by  bni^^ng  the  student  lace  to  face  with  nature. 
Those  who  denre  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  field- 
geology  will  find  this  little  work  of  much  servioe. 
TheM  IS,  however,  abundant  room  for  inqtrove- 
ment  in  the  illiutntti(HU. 


HEIEOROLOeT. 

The  Greenwich  Meteorological  Observationt. — The 
long  -  promised  discussion  of  the  Greenwich 
records  has  at  last  appeared  in  a  volume  of  108 
pages,  which  contmns  the  results  from  twenty 
years*  photographic  records  of  the  barometer,  and 
dry  and  wet  thermometers,  the  two  series  being, 
however,  not  exactly  synoluonon^  as  the  Pressure 
ranges  firam  1864  to  1873,  and  tiie  Tempera- 
ture from  1849  to  1668.  Jh  addition,  twen^- 
five  years'  results  of  earth-temperature  obsem^ 
tions  are  discussed. 

The  Meteorology  of  Mountam  Stations. — Dr. 
Hann,  who  is  w^  known  as  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  this  subject,  h^s  puUiahed  a  Report 
to  the  Congress  at  Rome,  on  the  existing  material 
for  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
at  great  heights  above  the  sea-level.  He  b^ine 
b;  giving  a  list  of  the  existing  records,  of  wmch 
two  very  valuable  series  from  the  Andes,  presented 
to  the  Paris  Academy,  have  never  been  published ; 
and  he  points  out  the  various  problems  which  may 
be  partially  solved  by  observations  on  peaks  and 
in  wdloons,  and  concludes  with  a  recognition  of 
the  services  to  science  rendered  by  the  founders  of 
the  several  moontain  stations,  and  to  Mr.  Glaisher 
and  M.  Tlasandier  for  their  bcilloon  work.  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  Hann  has  published  in  the  ^^s- 
ungsberichte  of  the  Vienna  Academy  for  October 
24,  1878,  an  elaborate  disciuoioD  of  the  results  of 
seven  years'  observations  on  the  Sehafbew,  in  the 
Salzkammeigut,  at  tiie  height  of  nearly  6,000  feet. 
The  rate  of  decrease  of  temperature  is  only  0°*  8T, 
per  100  metres  on  the  mean  of  the  yeai^-about 
one-half  of  its  theoretical  amount.  The  pieesnre 
obaemtions  show  that  Riihlmann's  formula  is 
more  correct  than  Gauss's,  for  the  difference 
between  the  calculated  and  levelled  height  (of  1,223 
metres)  is  not  more  than  one  mdtre  by  the  first 
formula,  while  by  the  second  it  is  four  mitres. 
The  curves  of  diurnal  range  of  pressure  show 
some  striking  peculiarities,  the  most  noticeable 
being  the  &ct  uiat  tbe  ordinary  barometric  mini- 
mum in  the  afternoon  is  replaced  by  a  maximum, 
which  the  author  connects  with  the  period  of  the 
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irind-fisree.  This  exliilntB  a  minimum  about 
3  F.X,,  in  difeet  eontmdietion  to  its  ofdinary 
IwbaTioar.  ThiB  Dr.  Hann  explains  1^  a  eouraxt 
oKmdant. 

The  CSimate  of  Nova  Zembla. — A  Norwegian 
captun  named  Bjerkan  spent  the  winter  of  1876-7 
at  Miiller  Bay  on  the  west  side  of  Nora  ZemUa. 
He  had  taken  an  aneroid  and  some  thermometers 
with  him  from  the  Meteorological  Institute  of 
Ghristiania,  and  he  took  obBorratiouB  four  times  a 
day  from  October  4  to  Jane  11,  when  he  went 
sealing.  The  Jonmats  have  bean  discussed  by  M. 
Steen,  Prof.  Mohn^s  first  asmstant,  and  published 
in  the  Norwegian  /oArftueA  for  1876.  The 
aneroid  came  to  grief  at  the  outset,  so  that  all 
that  we  have  are  Uie  temperatures  of  air  and  sea 
with  careful  notations  of  wind  and  weather.  The 
moat  iaterestiuff  feature  of  the  thermo  metric 
records  is  that  uie  temperature  shows  a  decided 
nuudmnm  in  January :  4*'-4  F.  above  the 
means  of  either  December  or  February.  This 
peculiarity  is  also  noticeable  in  all  the  existing 
records  from  Nova  Zembla,  and  in  the  Aastrian 
obeenrations  from  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and  ia 
therefore  not  confined  to  the  period  of  Oapt. 
Bjerkan's  stay.  This  high  temperature  was 
accompanied  by  prevalent  southerlr  winds,  but 
M.  Steen  says  tnat  in  the  absence  of  barometrical 
obsurations  it  ia  impoedble  to  say  whether  these 
irinda  were  dne  to  the  passage  of  cyclones  to  the 
northward  of  the  station  in  the  mouth  of  Janu- 
ary. tnTastigation  of  this  question  will  be 
an  interesting  proWem  for  Gount  Wilcxek  and 
Lient  Weypreeht,  if  they  go  to  Nots  Zambia. 

Qtograpkieal  Mtttorology. — Befam's  Oeograph- 
iioftes  Jakrbuch  for  the  current  year  contuns 
Jh.  Hann's  biennial  summary  of  the  laogresB  of 
dimatolovy,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
dniiiw  the  years  1876-7.  We  need  only  say 
that  uiftrfttim  is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors, 
and  as  ezhanstiTO  as  we  ahonld  expect  from  the 
ilTiigawftft  of  ito  anthor. 

The  New  Bavarian  Orgamaation. — Prof,  von 
Bezold  has  just  issued  the  Instructions  for  his 
obserreis.  They  present  some  peculiarities 
markable  to  Englisn  ears.  He  exposes  his  ther- 
mometers in  window-screens,  like  those  exhibited 
by  Prof.  Mohn  at  Sontii  Kensington  in  1876,  fitted 
on  hinged  arms  so  as  to  be  drawn  round  at  time  of 
obaerration.  The  maximum  thermometer  may  be 
read  at  any  hour  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  maxi- 
mum temperature  is  supposed  to  be  past — a  plan 
which  seems  very  objectionable.  The  rain-gauge 
is  supplied  in  duplicate,  one  lid  bnng  issued  whidi 
is  always  kept  on  one  of  the  instruments.  This  is 
an  ingenious  device  for  dealing  with  snow.  The 
hair  hygrometer  is  not  used. 

The  Prewdence  of  Jlaii  in  Wurtemberg. — In 
the  AcADEKT  for  May  1,  1876,  we  noticed  Herr 
Oamerer's  paper  on  the  forty-six  vears'  hail  records 
at  Stuttgart.  Now  that  the  full  half-century  unce 
1827  is  complete,  Herr  Riecke  has  issued  a  more 
careful  discussion.  The  material  is  furnished  by 
the  chums  sent  in  by  the  several  parishes  for  the  re- 
mission of  land-tax  owing  to  dam^e  done  by 
haU.  The  main  bulk  of  the  paper  is  simply  statis- 
tical ;  the  only  scientific  facts  in  it  are  that  the 
hfdlatonnB  are  apparentiy  becoming  more  destruc- 
tive. As  reguds  UauUty  to  beii^  visited,  it 
appean  that  pine^woods  ei^oy  comparative 
immunity,  whUe  beech-woods  and  bare  hill-udes 
are  particularly  unfortunate.  The  pariahes  moat 
frequentbjr  devastated  lie  on  ontaih^  of 
wooded  hills,  but  it  does  not  appear-that  dearuice 
of  a  wood  has  any  deleterious  iudueuce.  The 
valleys  of  the  Nedmr  and  some  other  riveis  are 
the  least  troubled  by  this  annoyance. 

TsB  Zektdhrift  <a  the  Austrian  Ifeteoroloc^ 
Sodety  has  appeared  in  1879  in  a  new  form,  in 
montUy  instead  of  fortnightly  parts,  and  the  parts 
are  issued  in  wrappers,  a  veny  great  improvoneut 
The  ptinc^  papen  in  the  nombera  ior  January 
and  Felwuary  are  two  parts  ai  a  Gennan  transla- 


tion of  Dr.  Wookof  "a  "  Winds  of  the  Gbbe," 
which  seeentij  appeared  in  tiie  Snuthaonian  eon- 
tributiona  as  a  aequel  to  PtoC  Coffin's  p^er.  The 
February  number,  howerer,  otmtains  a  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  memorandum  by  Dr. 
Hann  on  the  general  theoiT  of  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. He  points  out  how  ul  text-books  of  mete- 
orolocy  have  followed  each  other  in  asserting  that 
the  TnideB  and  Anti-Trades  are  produced  by  the 
simple  ascent  of  warm  air  from  the  heated  surface 
of  Hie  earth  near  the  equator.  He  shows  how 
Von  Lamont,  in  1862,  explained  that  no  cour- 
ant  atcendemt  acticm  could  raise  a  large  mass 
of  ur  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  The  action 
of  heat  ia  really  to  expand  the  air,  and  the  isobanc 
sur&cee  take  an  ellipsoidal  shape,  with  the  major 
axis  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  This 
action  lira  the  isobaric  surfaces,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Jhct  that  mountain  stations  show  a  maximnm 
of  |ireesure  in  summer  and  «  minimom  in  wintn. 
This  expansion  produces  an  efilnx  in  the  upper 
regions  towards  the  Pole.  Hie  ao-called  Betum 
Trade  is  really  this  outflow  -,  and  it  is  due,  not  to 
the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
to  that  of  the  entire  column  of  air.  Dr.  Hann 
then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  prevalent  motion 
from  the  west  in  the  upper  renons  of  the  atmo- 
sphere does  not  come  solely  from  the  equatorial 
belt.  The  paper  is  concluded  by  some  remarks  on 
the  origin  oi  anticyclones,  and  on  the  general 
theory  of  storms  as  affecting  the  entire  mass  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  shown  how  the'  differences  of 
pressure  must  be  more  important  in  a  lateral  than 
in  a  vertical  direction,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
insi^ificant  depth  of  the  stratum  of  air.  Hence 
it  IB  evident  that  in  studying  _  weather  we 
should  take  c(^;nisance  of  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  low  latitudes;  whereas  at  present  most 
weather  charts  are  C(»fined  to  the  region  north  of 
SO^'N. 

The  Prediction  of  Storm-Trackt. — M.  Brounow, 
of  the  newly  established  Marine  Department  of 
the  Russian  Meteorological  Institute,  nas  recratiy 
issued  a  lithographed  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
prediction  of  storm-tradis.  He  lays  down  on  a 
chart  for  8  a.h.  the  regions  of  rise  and  fall  of  the 
barometer  during  the  previous  night,  and  joins 
the  central  pointe  of  tlwee  areas  by  what  he  calls 
the  "  difibrence  line,"  laying  down  also  the  known 
track  of  the  storm  for  the  preceding  twenty-fonr 
hours.  These  two  lines  in  general  intersect,  and 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  centre  for  the  day 
succeeding  the  date  of  tlie  chart  makes  with  the 
difference  line  an  angle  which  is  greater  in  the 
proportion  of  1*3 : 1  than  the  angle  made  with  this 
difierence  line  by  the  original  track  of  the  storm. 
M.  Brounow  gives  a  series  of  charts  to  prove  his 
theory  by  actual  instences,  but  in  the  present 

Saper  he  does  not  explain  how  he  determines  the 
istance  to  which  the  storm  will  eventually 
travd. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Ektomolooicai.  8ociwn.—(lVednndii^,  Ftbruary  6.) 

Sib  Jokm  Lubbock,  Bart.,  V.*?.  B.  9.,  President,  in 
the  Chur.  TSx.  H.  J.  Elwes  exhilnted  a  collection  of 
Lepidoptera  from  a  small  island  at  the  month  of  the 
rivac  Amur. — Mr.  Waterhouse  eihibited  a  remarkable 
spidar  from  West  Africa,  Gaateracantha  Cainbru^a, 
Bntl.  —  A  specimea  of  Harptdue  obhnguitcultta 
takcD  at  Weymoath  was  exhibitsd  by  Mr.  Champion. 
— ^The  Bev.  A.  E.  Eaton  remarked  on  die  pBcaliari  ties 
in  the  neuration  of  the  wiogt  of  most  of  the  Ephe- 
meridae,  and  exhibited  drawings  of  wiags  of  IHbH- 
optera  and  Tineina  to  show  Uie  homologies  in  the 
nenration  of  the  aame. — The  secretary  read  a  note 
from  Dr.  FritZ'HuUer,  recording  a  remarkable  case 
of  mimicry  in  the  Braailian  butterfly  Eueidee  jtavana, 
which  mimiea  Acrtua  l^ia.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
male  sex  of  Kpavana  that  the  f[reatest  resemblance 
to  ths  Acraea  u  firnnd. — The  ftUowiDg  papers  were 
also  emnmnnieatad : — "  On  the  LepidoptMa  of  the 
AmaK»%  Ae.  Fut.  III.— Noetnites,'*  by  A. 
Bntlar;  "  Dsaeription  of  a  new  Genua  Bbyneopho- 


rouB  Coleoptera,  &e.,"  by  C.  O.  Watarhooas-  ud 
^^I^M^p^B  of  the  Lepidt^tanras  Genus  Xotbu," 

TSxtra.  AsraoMoiacii.  Socmr.-- (Jim»Ber<OT  afaf.' 

ing,  Friday,  February  14.)  , 

Loan  LcmaiT,  M.P.,  Freaident,  in  the  Chsb.  Tli»! 
Astronomsr-Itoyal  presented,  on  the  part  of  lad*! 
Herachel,  a  photograph  of  e  picture  of  Caroline 
Hersehel  (who  died  in  1848  in  her  ainetj-riehtb 
year).   In  moving  a  special  rote  of  tliaoks,Ioid 
Lindsay  mentioned  tbatonly  two  ladies— namely,  Uiu 
Caroliae  Heradiel  and  Mza.  Somar?ille— bad  tw 
been  dected  assoeiatea  of  the  sode^.— Tke  mn^ 
then  pasaad  to  the  conaideration  of  the  ipKiAl  boB- 
nesa  with  respect  to  the  liringa  of  Stone  and  Huv 
well,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  in  &  cimiltL 
The  reading  of  the  coandra  Annual  Bepoit  napiiat 
poned  in  order  to  allow  the  President  to  dslint  hii 
address  on  preeanti&g  the  gold  medal  of  the  loeic^ 
to  Prof.  Asaph  HaU,  **  for  hia  diaoovary  and  obiem- 1 
tiona  of  the  aatellicaa  of  Mara,  uul      his  deUrl 
minatioD  of  thar  orlatB."    After  meatiooiBg  uu ' 
of  the  incidents  of  Prof.  Hall's  life,  and  afbv  {if- ' 
ing  at  some  length  an  outline  of  Uie  ■nzvm 
astronomioal  labours  by  which  Hall's  name  biii  b^  i 
come  well  known  to  astronomaraprerionsl/to^edit- ' 
covary  ita  which  the  counril  hare  avudtd  bis  I 
th«r  medal,  liord  Lindsay  zefmad  to  the  resslti 
several  unsuecessfbl  Bsarchas  for  aatellitai  <^  In  | 
which  had  become  publicly  known  {oerioosl;  to  ik 
opposition  of  1877.  Daring  the  favourable  o^^enixi  : 
of  1830  Madler  came  te  the  conclusion  that,  if  mi 
satellite  existed,  and  if  it  poaaeaaed  the  laoe  nflxi- 
ing  power  as  the  planet,  ite  diameter  could  not  aicwd 
some  twenty  miles.   Nothing  is  known  about  niKtw 
made  daring  the  favourable  <^poait)Diii(ifIWu(l 
1862.   But  on  eomt  oeeanonidunBgthtJaifttwr* 
able  oppoaition  of  1864.  Prof,  f  Anwt,ttoaiifc  vsH 
the  excellent  Copenhagen  reAraetor,  seuebed  igun  in 
vain,  and  pointed  out  that  any  satellitt,  or  eattlUtes, 
of  Mara  would  probably  be  bidden  in  tiu  glm  of 
the  planet's  lighL   The   praviona  fulona  o( 
tingniahed   Dbservan   did  not,  hoveTtt,  iaxm- 
age  Prof.  Hall  from  instituting  a  fimh  Hudt 
when  he  was  in  cbar^  of  the  magnificent  Washiigta 
refractor  of  twenty^six  inches'  aperture  at  th(  timeof 
the  splendid  opposition  of  1877 ;  and,  aftar  wmm- 
appointments,  he  succeeded  in  diaeoTering  thetn 
satellites.   As  many  of  the  topics  of  LordLiiid»;) 
addreas  were  dealt  with  in  our  "Science  Notts '  on 
occasions  (see  Acidbxy  of  September  Id,  1ST^.^''^■ 
and  of  October  10,  1878,  p.  388),  a  refereDMlo  tkw 
notaa  will  pwhaps  be  snfficienL  Ob  the  condun 
of  hia  address,  the  President  mjoeated  j~ 
secretaries  to  place  the  medal  in  the  huul*  <^ 
Miniater  of  the  United  States,  to  be  tiansmilted  to 
Prof.  Asaph  Hall.as  the  highest  mark  of  eitem  » 
the  gift  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Societj.--sfflf 
portions  of  the  Annual  Report  were  then  """v^ 
the  officera  and  council  for  the  coming  V'^r' 
At  the  end  of  1878  the  society  countad  690  reUo*" . 
and  fort7  Foreign  Anoriatea,  | 

KoTii,  Asiatic  Socmrr.— (Jf«iday,  '^'^  j 

Sib  H.  C.  EAWLmsoM,  K.C.B.,  Pweideot,  i"  the , 
Chair.  Prof.  Legge  read  his  second  paper  "On  » 
Principles  of  Composition  in  Chinese  0(»np«'^^  : 
as  deduced  from  the  Written  Characters.  H*^^ 
referred  briefly  to  hie  former  paper  on  the  io^^  , 
when  he  treated  of  the  structure  of  the  e^irtf^  , 
and  of  the  ancient  style  of  composition,  the  ""Tz  ' 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  polubed  or  bte»J^. ; 
the  Maodaria  colloquial,  and  the  P""'?.  : 
hw  speech  of  the  diErent  dialacta  With  th«  o^.  i 
in  view,  he  exhibited  the  general  chsiMterutM  ^  ^ 
thew  different  methods  of  cempoaitioo,  sho^w^  ; 
the  rhetorical  processes,  both  ffhoi 


an  aQihabetie  language.   The  rale  fi«J.^°'"'lLB»r  1 
Dr.  Marahman— that  the  whole  of  ^J^T^itllv  ' 
depends  on  position  "—was  shown  to  be  f^K^^^  . 
true ;  in  fiwt,  that  students  of  Chinese  anAL^ns^^ 
generally  must  get  rid  of  Uie  'd<»  t^,ift!!!„i»r  i" 
thing  ODrresponding  to  Aryan  or  Sen«"«  »^j„  n« 
Ohinase.  Huleai  no  doubt,  there  a»,Mdtt*^^„y 

difficult  to  underatand  and  maatar. 
leamtotranahktoCbinesetandtoeoBpo"*^"*^  , 
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Knoner  than  oth«  IwigniigM  could  be  as  oomplstely 
■eqoind.  The  Tiev  of  ChinMe  presented  in  tne  two 
{■pan,  if  not  «Dtu«lj  naw,  ma  iateaded  to  bs  the 
oRTiag  oat,  fdrUiflr  tbaa  bid  bMH  jprmrionalr  done, 
cf  CMIs  nam  gMunlly  iiaeogiiiied  mth  lefarenu  to 
it«  itraGCin  of  the  vritton  ebuuten. 


f       ZooLOoiCAL  Sofaxrr. — {Tueadm/,  February  18.) 

Pw»F.  W.  H.  FLoim,  T.T>T>^  FJIA,  Preaident,  in 
the  Chair.    The  Secretaiy  exhibited,  on  behalf  of 
the  Bar.  T.  O.  Moirii,  an  ezample  of  Bombyx  quere&a 
with  Bwlfomad  aoNiinae. — Tib.  Sclater  exhibited  a 
hvmmlng-Urd  fivm  Nortlwni  F«ni,  niiidi  ha 
bid  netfred  ftir  idratiOeatiMi  ttnm  H.  "L.  Tusan- 
cnrAL  and  vlneh  he  ^opoaed  to  name  T^aumatiiu 
iMonmoMi ;  and  a  livinff  Amphisbaenian  {Brtmia 
iwAaw)  lately  neaiTed  by  the  soeiety  htm  Honta 
VidML— A  OQDunnnieation  waa  lead  from  Hr.  £.  L. 
I«;ai^               B  note  on  Piu^ye^hala  icteroidet, 
Aala,  with  tlie  deaeription  of  a  soj^poaed  aaw  species 
ai  ifea  genus  from  Ofalau,  Fyi  gtonp,  which  he  pro- 
fmi  t»  tall  P.  migUeta. — ConuumioatioDa  were  read 
flon  Sr.  A.  Otnther,  oontuning  a  description  of  fbnr 
Devspeaestrf'ebameleonsfrom  Madagascar,  to  be  called 
Ck,  wtalphe,  <A.bmiBom\a,  Ci.gvtaru,  »aiCSi.gMtftr; 
Aod  from  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Etaaith.  containing  a  deso^p- 
tuo  of  a  laige  collection  of  moUosca  from  Japan, 
fmed       CifL  H.  C.  St  John.  B.N..  of  H.M.S. 
^/na. — Maasn.  Godman  and  Salrin  read  deserip- 
tioes  of  a  immbv  of  new  ^edei  of  battarffiea  from 
Cental  and  Soath  America.   A  second  cominnmca- 
wn  froB  tho  aame  aothors  gave  an  aeootint  of  a  col- 
]«etna  <^  butterflies,  made  by  the  Rev.  G.  Brown  in 
K«*  Irdand  and  Kew  Britain.   Mr.  A.  G-.  Butler 
i^ra  an  aecovnt  of  the  heterocera  contained  in  a 
MifieRkni  from  the  same  locality. — A  commanicatioTi 
vas  read  frcm  Mr.  W.  A.  f  orbes  on  the  systematio 
positkn  of  th»  gsnas  Lathaam,  in  wbieh,  from 
a  sto^  of  its  pteiyloas,  osteokgy,  and  other 
points  in  its  eztemsl  and  intemu  atmctiire,  he 
showed  tfaat  this  parrot  mn&t  be  referred  to  the 
■eig^hoaAood  of  the  Pla^/cercidae. — ^Mr,  B.  Bowdlw 
Bhupe   nad  a   note  on   Hdiodihu  Soumagnei, 
Qtaradis,  of  irfiieh  a  speciman  had  recently  been 
Mfwied  bj  ^  British  Haseam.     He  lilewiae 
ponitad  oit  tbt  ebaracten  of  a  second  species  of 
the  gsnas  Drmaeoornvtu,  from  Madagascar,  which 
bepnpoesd  to  call  J>.  Beebokmi. — A  eoramnnication 
was  rmd  horn  Hi.  A.  Boneaid,  eontuoing  descrip- 
tioos  of  two  snroosed  new  species  of  Sonth  American 
budsL — ^Dr.  V.  Juay  read  aome  zema^  on  the  oeeor- 
reM»  at  Soatluad  of  the  Little  Gomazd,  ZH^a 
poaeilepUra.  

HnaaBoLoaiCAL  Soonrr. — {Wtdnetdaif, 
Fehrtutry  19.) 

C.  OnLTss,         President,  in  the  Chair.   The  fol- 
kviag  {lapnB  won  zeid: — "Sioznal  Variations  of 
BaramtriB  rr— we  in  the  BriUih  Islss,"  by  Fied- 
mA  Cbambsta.   The  otgect  of  this  paper  is  to  show 
that  diifcrepcee  of         of  the  diornal  variations  of 
peeMore  at  inland  or  sea^soast  stations  are  dae  to  the 
npecpoMtkn  on  a  common  type  of  diurnal  rariaCion 
at  all  tha  statlMU  of  a  distinet  dinmal  vaiiation  of 
borasDstric  pleasure,  sndi  as  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
eoBToetitni-eaReat  theory  which  explains  the  well- 
kaom  dionial  land  and  ssa  brseses.   To  show  this, 
all  that  is  neessaary  is  to  take  the  diArenees  of  the 
correiponding  hoorly  inequalities  of  the  barometric 
|iiiMeiiiii  at  pairs  of  inland  and  coast  stations,  and  to 
exhiint  these  difler«Dces  in  the  form  of  cnrves,  which 
us  then  fonnd  todosely  resemble  the  corres  of  dianial 
tariaCtOD  <rf  air  temperature.  —  "On  a  Standud 
QitaCB  Siphtm  Barometn,"  by  EMeridc  Bo^.— 
"  Oa  tb*  BstatioD  eodsttng  between  the  Dnration  of 
Snwhine,  the  Amonnt  of  Solar  Badiatioo,  and  the 
Ts^statnre  indicatwl  by  the  Black  Bulb  Ther- 
meaeter  in  Vacoo,"  by  G.W.  Whipple.   The  author 
haa  institnted  a  oomparison  between  the  duration 
«f  enn^iae,  as  determined  by  Campbell's  eunsbine 
recorder,  aod  the  amonnt  ot  solar  radiation,  as 
aioertaiaed  fhim  the  readings  of  the  black-bulb 
IbsoDometer  ia  vaeao,  tat  the  year  1877,  at  the  Eew 
OlMKiatory.   It  is  erideat  that  there  is  a  dose  rela- 
tion between  these  phenomena,  bnt,  owing  to  the  great 
nogs  of  the  blac^-bnlb  thermometer,  the  exact  nature 
of  the  eonnsxion  is  not  immediately  evideoL  The 
uthor  sajs  that  it  may  be  safely  concluded  thiit  the 
■issue  M  solar  radiation  as  giren  by  the  black-bolb 
UamoMtec  ii  only  to  be  emadered  at  any  ^ace  as 


an  indication  of  the  relative  presence  or  sbeenoe  of 
cload  from  the  sky  at  the  locauty,  and  so  its  nse  as  a 
meteorological  inatroment  may  with  advantage  be  set 
amde  in  favour  of  the  sunshine  record,  which  has  not 
the  elements  of  oucertaisty  attadied  to  it,iaa«iaEable 
from  the  fttrmar  iastniment — ".Besnlti  of  Meteoi- 
ologieal  Observatioaa  made  at  Boeoos  Ayzes,"  \ij 
W.B.  Tripp. 


EoTAL  SocuTT. — {TKuftday,  FAmarp  20.) 

W.  SFomswooDB,  Esq.,  I).0.L.,  President,  in  the 
Che^.  The  foltowingjpapers  were  read : — "  On  £Iae- 
trieal  Insolation  in  High  Taena,"  1^  W.  Grookea ; 
"  On  the  BevMsal  of  the  lines  of  Metallic  Yapoors." 
IV.,  1^  Frob.  Livaing  and  DewaK 


SociBTi  OF  AimQUABDB. — (Tkuradaff,  February  20.) 

Lord  Caxitabtoh  in  the  Chair.  The  Bev.  W.  C. 
Lokis  reed  a  paper  "  On  the  Hnnebeds  at  Dreuthe, 
in  Holland,"  iUostiated  by  careful  i^ans  and  draw- 
ings ei  the  ton^  thaaiMlves  and  of  olpeeta  fband  in 
them.  The  stone  date  hare  been  in  ewy  ease 
Miginally  covered  by  mounds,  and  all  were  con- 
structed for  a  single  interment,  with  no  provision  for 
reopening  for  snlmquent  burials.  They  vary  in  form 
from  circular  to  a  long  oval,  the  dimensions  being — 
in  length  from  12  fL  to  65  ft. ;  in  width  from  4  ft.  to 
9  ft ;  and  in  height  from  4  ft  to  6  ft.  6  in.  Some  of 
the  rtones  have  been  artificially  split,  bat  there  are 
no  siffos  of  the  means  by  which  Uiis  was  done;  nor 
ore  there  any  sculptures  on  the  atones.  The  remains 
found  in  the  cistB  were  bones  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  fti»,  portions  of  uma,  seven 
flint  arrowheads  and  one  celt,  bnt  no  metals,  tboogh 
bronze  occurs  in ,  the  unchambered  barrows.  Mr. 
Lokia  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  accurate  groand- 
^■Bs  aad  measnzeDBflnta  fbr  the  investigalum  of 
mmmments  of  this  dais. — Sir  John  Labbott  gave  an 
account  of  the  hopeful  state  of  Us  Bill  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  Ancient  Monnments,  and  of  his  reasons 
for  accepting  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  as 
the  body  charged  to  carry  out  ihe  Bill,  instead  of  a 
commission  chosen  f^^nn  the  presidents  of  learned 
sodeties  as  at  first  proposed.  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton 
thought  tlu^  the  working  of  the  Bill  ou^t  to  be 
placed  entirdy  in  the  haodto  of  Antiqoarian  Sodeties, 
and  that  monejr  conld  be  zused  foe  the  purpose  by 
Toluntary  contributions  instead  of  1^  Parliamantazy 
grant.  After  some  discusiion  the  m— genantlly 
expzessed  its  approval  of  the  Bill. 


Chsmioal  Sociwtt.— ( TKnraday,  Febrmry  20.) 

Db.  Glads roKB,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  t^e  Chair. 
The  following  papers  were  read: — "On  Colouring 
Matters  derived  from  Diazo  Compounds,"  by  Dr.  O. 
N.  Witt  For  some  time  after  toe  introdnation  of 
aniline  dyes — though  mngentas,  Tiolets,  and  bines 
were  obtoiued  in  profusion — no  choice  of  yellow  or 
green  aniline  djes  was  to  be  had.  A  few  years  back, 
however,  a  beauttfol  yellow  dye,  chrTsddiu,  was  de- 
scribed by  Hofinann,  and  since  that  time  nomerons 
patents  hare  been  taken  oat  for  the  mann&ctnre  of 
similar  snbstuoes.  In  the  present  paper  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  these  varions  saMtaoces,  which 
are  oxy-  or  amido-derivativee  of  axobenaene,  inelading 
the  different  Tropaeolins. — "Investigations  into  the 
Action  of  Substances  in  the  nascent  and  occluded  Con- 
ditions :  Hydrogen,  eontinned,"  by  Br.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Tribe.  The  authors  have  investigated  the  actions 
of  nascent  hydrogen  obtained  by  electrolysis  and  hydio- 
genoeduded  inpalladium  or  plaUonm,  on  nitric  andsnl> 
pfanrie  adds.  Gnwy  establish  a  eloas  similarity  of  eha- 
raetar,  aiidtherefbreofcondition,betweeBtbeso-«Ued 
nascent  hydrogen  and  the  hydrogeo  oododed  by  metals. 
— "  On  some  Methods  of  vapour  Density  Determina- 
tions," by  Mr.  J.  T.  BrowD.  The  author  criticises  the 
methods  and  formulae  of  previous  experimenters,  aod 
snggssts  the  determtnstioQ  of  the  vapour-tensions  of 
mercury  by  estimating  the  vapoor- tension  of  a  sub- 
Btauee  over  Wood's  metal  and  over  msrcury  at  different 
tempwatures. — "On  the  Decomposition  Products  of 
Ctuinine  and  the  allied  Alkaldds,"  by  Mr.  J.J.  Dobbie 
and  Dr.  W.  Bamsay.  The  authors  have  ozidissd  the 
four  prindpal  alkaloids  derived  from  cinchona  bark, 
and  find  that  they  all  yidd  on  oxidation  the  same 
acid,  tricarbopyridenic  add  ;  they  also  point  ont  that 
there  is  a  dose  relation  between  the  cinchona  bark 
alkaldds  and  the  bases  of  the  pyridin  series 


Lanmut  Soaxrr.— (TXurs^^,  F^Mimry  20.) 
Pbot.  Aujiak.  FJL8.,  Keddent,  in  the  Chair.  The 
Rev.  O.  Bleodow  exhibited  apottioattf  an  dm  bongh 
having  a  pulley  centiallf  iubeubd ;  taSaraaUy  all  trace 
of  its  presence  was  obUterated,  and  the  wood-growUi 
indicated  thirteen  years  snbseqneot  to  entzanee  of 
the  foreign  body. — Mr.  K.  Bowdler  Sharpe  showed  and 
commented  on  a  series  of  rare  birds.  Among  thoae 
from  New  Gainea  were  skins  of  Pamdiaea  Raagiana, 
collected  by  the  B«v.  Mr.  Lawes;  others,  obtoiued 
in  the  E^is  bv  Banm  von  Hn^  wera  spedes  of  the 
genus  PinaroletiM,  which  also  inhabit  Tntuela,  one  of 
the  Somoan  Islands. — Mr.  W.  H.  Fitch  passed  round 
a  coloured  drawing  of  the  remaAable  crimson- 
eoloured  pitcher,  twdre  inches  long  and  nine  in  cir- 
cumference, of  I/epetUkM  tanfftunea,  grown  at  Bu^y 
by  Mr.  0.  Wrigley.— A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  H. 
Trimen,  on  the  genus  Oudnma,  Brown.  This  is  a  small 
crudferoos  shrab  discovwea  by  Dr.  Oodney  in  the  de- 
sert between  Tripoli  and  IftMunk.  ^gennshasbeen 
obscure  in  omseqnenos  of  Brown's  short  and  insnffi- 
dent  diagnods.  This  latter  Cosson  hsa  shown  to  be  a 
Morieandiai  hence  Brown's  genus  has  been  doubt- 
fally  referred  to  the  same.  Dr.  Trimen  shows  from 
an  examination  of  Oudney's  herbarium  in  the  British 
Museum  that  Oudneya  is  identical  with  Henophyton, 
Coss.,  which  name  will  supersede,  having  thirty- 
one  years'  priority. — The  abstroA  of  a  communication 
"  On  some  South  American  Genera  of  Flaata  oF  Un- 
certain Fodtion."  by  Mr.  John  Him,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary.  —  Dr.  Maxwell  Uaiters  next  gave 
the  chief  points  of  a  paper  "  On  the  Inflorescence 
of  Crosenlaceae."  Though  dealing  principally  with  this 
group,  he  discussed  the  schemes  of  cloiHification  pro- 
posed by  Roeper,  Bravais,  and  oUters,as  also  the  emen- 
dations of  Hofmeiater,  Ssichs,  and  tlw  modem  German 
school  of  botanisto.  Hepropoeedarearraogementuodw 
the  heads  of  Monopodial,  or  indeflmto;  Choripo^al,or 
dichotomous ;  and  Pleiopodal,  or  definito,  the  last 
compridng  the  Sympodial  varieties.  The  modiflea- 
tions  brought  about  by  suppressions,  adhenons,  con- 
genital or  otherwise,  real  or  apparent  and  by  dis- 
placements of  varying  kind  and  d^pree.  were  alluded 
to,  the  general  condudons  bdog  that  vhile  sup^es- 
sions  and  adhesions  do  occasionally  ocenr,  yM  in 
most  instaneei  the  phwowena  witnassed  mi^t  easily 
be  explained  disploOMneat  of  parts,  and  espeeially 
by  that  |ffocesB  <^  dongatioo  known  as  npliftii^ 
The  histttty  of  development  »  *dl  as  the  internal 
stmcture,  he  believes  to  be  eonsstent  with  this 
latter  view,  bnt  not  m  a  rule,  with  the  thewy  of 
adhedon. 


PmunooioiL  Boomn.~^Fridag,  FAruary  81.) 

Dh.  J.  A.  H.  MtFRBAx,  PresideDt,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  H.  Sweet  read  a  paper,  "  Contributions  to  Old- 
English  Etymology  and  Phonology.''  The  derivations 
w^ipsed  wm:— (1)  Qiandog,  from  the  gitrie  <^  the 
itunic  Casket,  whkh  Mr.  Sweet  tranaAted  "  sea," 
and  explained  as  a  dmvatire  of  the  root  gait,  thns 
signifying  the  "raging  one."  (2)  FvUum,  in  its 
oldest  form  ftaltem,-ytiJf-^in.  (3)  Stdung  (neotor) 
•^ful^-tmg,  paralld  to  furk'Umg,  the  form  tvndwng 
pointing  to  swi^ff  from  the  root  stw^sr,  mUg  originally 
meaning  the  "devoarer"  (of  the  earth).  The  pho- 
nological eontribntions  were  as  follows :— The  pntorito 
oem  of  euman  levdled  its  vowel  under  Uiat  of  the 
plural  AlfNon,  by  the  analofO' of  Mgm,  ftc.,  as 
shown  by  the  coom  of  the  Pastoral.  Toe  i  of  win, 
woen,  &c.,  is  a  mutation  of  6,  the  stages  bdng  w&ni, 
wini  (like  m6no,  nuJna),  wditi,  vxin,  mht.  The  a  of 
at  became  «,  aa  in  dag  item  dag,  &c.,  the  resulting 
ai  being  atill  presorred  in  aeilitDji  (Alfred's 
Boethius)  fbr  tni/omi  fnm  original  wai,  this  weitdwei 
being  the  original  of  the  £,  wail.  The  change  of  a 
into  a  was  universal,  not  only  in  dag  but  also  in 
dagat,  hard,  all,  the  stage  of  vowel  andconsonant  in- 
fluence being  much  later.  R  and  I  acted  on  a  in  two 
ways,  (1)  by  inserting  a  guttural  glide-vowel,  giving 
hoard,  aaU,  aod  (2)  by  gutturalising  the  a  itself,  giving 
hard,  ail,  all  of  these  forms  having  arissn  independ- 
ently in  the  difhrent  dialects.  Original  an  passed 
into  SB  tliroagh  au,  ae,mb,  aa  (as  shown  independ* 
ently  by  Fanl  in  Eiermany).  the  diange  at  ai  to  aa 
being  paralld  to  that  of  hano  to  mm.  The  older 
i>tagfl  preserved  in  Bede's  Aeodbald.  The  diphtbongs 
in  heard,  heorta,  dream,  freoaan  all  originally  had  the 
stress  on  the  first  element -which  was  long  in  the 
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of  tiota  (eOxithio  MiwcUa)  to  siola  is  the  result  of 
confluion  with  the  hmg-roTslled  diphthongs.  After- 
VMds  the  atreiB  was  often  shifted  together  with  the 
qwurtiby,  «ai  becoming  «aa. 


Fezskuz.  Soomrr. — {Sstnriay,  IMrmry  22.) 

Frof.  W.  a.  Asina,  F.RS.,  in  the  Chair.  Dr.  C.  W. 
SiMnens  deeeribed  his  new  Electric  Current  Regnla- 
tor.  A  neeesaary  condition  of  the  cransinissioQ  of 
power  to  a  distance -by  electricity  along  a  single  coq' 
anctor,  and  redistributing  it  by  means  of  branch  cir- 
cuits toseparate  electric  lamps  or  motors,  is  that  t  he  cur- 
rent Btrengthin  each  lamp  shall  be  practically  uniform  ; 
otherwise  the  cnirect  flowing  in  the  wholo  branch 
will  be  distntbed  and  oil  the  lamps  in  the  branch  will 
■nflbr.  Hence  tlie  Beoeseity  of  a  regulator  to  relate 
the  flow  of  camot  so  as  to  keep  it  uniform,  how- 
erer  the  resistance  of  the  drcmt,  or  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  eonrce,  may  vaipr.  The  anther 
belieTes  that  by  properiy  arranging  a  number 
of  dynamo-electrie  machines,  either  in  series  or 
parallel  (for  intensity  or  quantity)  at  each  end 
of  the  wire,  a  vast  amount  of  power  may  be  sent 
along  a  sm&U  copper  conductor  successfully,  provided 
the  distribntion  is  properly  r^^nlated.  He  has  de- 
signed a  regulatot  baeeo  on  the  heating  of  a  wire 
the  passage  of  a  cnrrent  throngh  it.  A  fine  stn'p  of 
mild  steel  mm.  thick  is  stretched  horizontally  be- 
tween two  terminals.  An  upright  spindle  is  sup- 
ported by  means  of  an  insulatinfi:  foot  upon  the  middle 
of  this  strip  in  such  a  manner  that  as  the  strip  bends 
or  sags  by  its  expansion  the  spindle  sinks  with  it. 
Now.  this  spindle  carries  at  its  top  a  table  or  plate  of 
metal  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  set  of  radial  spriDgs), 
and  as  the  spindle  rises  or  sinks  to  different  oeigbts 
this  plate  or  these  springs  make  contact  with  other 
springs  set  radially  around  ;  and  these  contacts  take 
oat  from  or  throw  in  resistance  coils  into  the  circuit  of 
the  current.  The  sensitiTe  strip  is  so  thin  that  it  may 
be  regitrded  as  a  radiating  surface  merely,  and  it  may 
be  aasnned  that  its  temperature  dne  to  heating  by 
the  current  bnlances  itself  with  the  radiation  instan- 
taneously. After  passing  throngh  the  steel  strip,  the 
cnrrent  flows  through  the  coils  thrown  into 
circuit,  and,  by  the  arrangement  we  have  described,  if 
the  cnrrent  increase  so  as  to  overheat  the  strip,  the 
latter  sags  a  little  more,  the  spindle  sinks,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  one  or  more  of  the  spring 
contacts  are  broken,  and  one  or  mote  coils  inserted 
in  nnmit.  A  rise  of  1*>  Flahr.  in  the  tem- 
pentnre  of  the  strip  is  sufiBcient  to  liberate  two  or 
three  of  these  coils.  The  fact  that  the  temperature 
of  the  strip  varies  as  the  square  of  the  current 
Jaronrs  the  sensibility  of  the  apparatus.  An  older 
toKoi  of  this  apparatus,  haring  pendulous  contacts,  was 
also  shown ;  also  a  regulator  in  which  the  expansion 
hj  beating  of  a  senjitirewizs  caused  the  resistvioe 
M  seTeral  carbon  bars  ia  contact  to  -nxy  tbrongh  the 
preesure  exerted  on  them  by  means  of  a  bell-crank 
lever.  Dr.  Siemens  had  not  been  able  to  prepare 
carbons  which  gave  the  wide  variations  of  resistance 
obtained  by  Mr.  Edison.  Siemens'  relator  can 
also  be  used  as  a  current  meter  by  causing  the  sensi- 
tive strip  to  actoate  a  lever  carrying  at  its  end  a 
pencil  writing  on  a  moving  paper.  Sr.  Coffin  said 
that  he  had  thought  of  a  rc^olatoi  in  whioh  the 
boating  of  a  wire  spiral  in  a  gaseous  chamber  would 
cause  the  gas  to  expand  and  drive  up  a  mercury 
column  past  a  series  of  contacts  which  would 
throw  resistances  in  circuit.  Dr.  Guthrie  sus- 
pected from  some  experiments  of  his  that  the 
conductivity  of  metals  was  not  strictly  propor- 
tional to  tbeir  sectional  area.— Dr.  Schuster  then 
gave  the  resalls  of  thr«>e  observstions  of  his  on  the 
spectrum  of  lightning.  These  were  made  by  a  spectro- 
scope with  two  prisms— one  for  the  red  ami  the  other 
for  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  —  which  were 
shifted  into  the  line  of  sight  by  a  cbaraber- 
amngement.  These  observations  were  made,  one  at 
Animas,  one  at  Maoitou,  and  one  at  Salt  Lake 
City  last  year.  They  showed  the  three  nitrogen  lines, 
with  three  well-deSned  bands,  and  one  doubtful  band. 
The  nitrogen  lines  correspond  to  the  spectrum  of  air. 
and  the  bands  appear  to  Dr.  Schnstev  Xo  agree  with 
the  spectrum  of  the  light  round  the  negative  pole  of 
the  spark  in  a  tube  contaioiog  oxygen  with  adultera- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide. — Prof.  Ayrton  then  exhibited 
an  exlsothermal  model  of  a  cooling  globe,  thp  elnbe 
in  question  being  a  trachyte  earth  of  8,000  miles  in 
diameter.   The  modfl  gires  graphically  the  tempera- 


ture of  every  single  point  tiS  the  earth,  from  the 
moment  when  it  was  at  the  temperature  of  molten 
trachyte  down  to  800,000,000,000  yeais  afterwaida  : 
that  is,  bng  after  the  present  era. 


"Barxu.  Gsoobapeicjx  Socnrr. — (itfbntj^, 
F^tniary  24.) 

Sm  EuTHKBFORi)  AzcocK.  K.C.B.,  in  the  Chair.  The 
first  paper  was  by  Mr,  C-  A-  Markham,  C.B.,  "  On 
the  Basin  of  the  Helmand,  the  chief  River  of  Afghan- 
istan." This  river,  like  so  many  others  of  Central 
Asia,  derived  its  waters  from  a  surrounding  mass  c£ 
hills,  and  ended  in  an  inland  lake,  its  course  being 
over  700  miles  in  length.  The  basin  of  the  river  was 
classic  ground,  and  was  Uie  scene  of  many  andent 
Pernan  tales,  as  related  in  the  pages'  of  Firdusi.  The 
course  of  the  river  is  very  imperfectly  known,  and 
many  of  its  afSuents  ore  completely  unexplored.  Mr. 
Markham  then  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  legend- 
ary history,  the  topography,  and  the  gaps  in  our  exist- 
ing knowledge  of  the  region  referred  to. — The  second 
paper,  also  read  by  Mr.  Markham,  was  by  Lient- 
Oeneral  EL  Saye,  "  On  the  Mountain  Passes  leading 
to  Bamian,"  whi^  lies  at  a  distance  of  some 
112  miles  £tom  Gabnl.  The  paper  was  based  on  notes 
and  penonal  recollections  of  a  march  thither  with  a 
oolumn  of  British  and  native  troops  with  artillwy  in 
1841.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued  General 
Thuillier,  RA.,  late  Surveyor-General  of  India,  gave 
a  concise  account  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
attaching  surveyors  to  each  of  the  expeditionary 
columns  now  in  Afghanistan,  and  related  instances  of 
personal  daring  displayed  by  two  of  these  sarv^ors — 
Capt.  Woodthorpe,  R.E.,  and  the  lato  Capt.  Samuells, 
who  had  unfortunately  succumbed  to  illness  contracted 
daring  bis  survey  operations.  Sir  William  Mere- 
wether  explained  the  facilities  for  communication 
between  Qaetta  and  the  sea  at  Kunaehee,  by  way  of 
the  Bolan  and  Sukkur ;  and  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson 
added  some  useful  remarks  and  criti^ms  on  various 
matters  of  detail  in  Mr.  Markham'a  paper. 


FINE  ART. 

Ohrisiian  Imcriptums  in  the  Irish  Languagef 
chiefly  coHected  and  drawn  by  George 
Petrie,  LL.D. ;  and  edited  bj  M.  Stokes. 
(Dublin :  Printed  at  the  Uiuwaity  Press 
for  the  Boyal  HistorioaA  apd  Arohaeo- 
logical  Asse^otioB^  Ireland,  1870-1878.) 

Tbanks  to  the  Tmtiriog  zeal  of  Miaa  Stokes 
thia  truly  national  work  haa  now  been  com- 
pleted ;  many  additions  having  been  made 
to  the  collection  of  drawings  of  monumental 
and  other  inscriptions  formed  by  the  late 
George  Petrie,  whose  celebrated  book  on  the 
Round  Towers  of  Ireland  was  bat  the  intro- 
daction  to  a  treB,Uw  never  viitten  by  ^m, 
tfae  place  «f  which  has  been  -well  sopplied  by 
the  work  of  Lord  DtmraTen. 

The  study  of  sepulchral  remains  of  the  early 
historical  period  has  made  much  progress 
of  late  years.  We  will  pass  over  the  rade 
cromlechs,  kiet-vaens,  cairns,  maeni-hiiion, 
sepnlchral  chambers,  and  other  monnments 
in  which  unicorhed  stones  were  used ;  as  well 
as  the  cnriona  cup  and  ring-marked  stones 
and  rocks,  so  fully  illustrated  by  the  late 
lamented  Sir  J.  Y,  Simpson.  These  have 
more  recently  been  found  in  India,  and  have 
been  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  H.  Bivett 
Garuac,  in  Journ.  Asiai.  8oe.  Bengal  for 
1877,  by  whom  an  apparently  satisfactory 
explanation  has  been  given  of  llteir  meaning. 
To  this  class  of  antiquities  the  strange 
markings  upon  the  stones  of  some  of  the 
monnmmts  at  Gavr-Innis  in  Brittany 
and  in  tiie  Maeahow  Oaveb  may  be  amribed. 
Our  attention  most  be  direi^ed  to  monti- 
ments  bearing  inscriptionf),  in  which  the 
name  of  a  deceased  iudividaal  is  generally 


reoorded,  often  aooomponied  by  omaanenii^ 
details.  The  vDrics  of  De'  Bossi  on  thi 
Soman  inBcripttons,  M.  le  Blant  on  tbj 
Gaulish  ones,  Frof.  Stepbens  on  those  o| 
Scandinavia,  and  Prof.  Hiibner's  greitj 
undertaking,  are  especially  -worthy  of  notice  | 
while  the  remains  in  our  own  country  haT) 
exercised  the  skill  of  various  archaeologisti 
The  grand  work  of  the  late  John  Stnart  oi' 
the  stones  of  Scotland  ia  nnquestion&bty  o: 
of  the  finest  pablications  in  oxiste: 
although  the  vast  number  of  mooumeml 
therein  represented  bare  the  peotiliarity 
they  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  in. 
scriptions,  wbile  the  sculptured  desipB 
upon  them  are  of  the  most  elabcnate  anj 
beautifal  character.  The  human  figon  sbo 
is  ofiben  introduced  in.  them  engaged  in 
various  occupations.  In  the  Ide  d  Ku 
(as  illnstraied  in  the  work  of  JSi.  Ciunuig) 
aimil^  ornamental  designa  and  figtun  are 
introduced,  but  aooompanied  in  most  in. 
stances  with  rmic  inscriptions  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian language,  as  on  the  stones  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  whereas  the  ornamental 
designs  on  the  latter  are  entaiely  unlike  tlie 
Manx  ones. 

In  Wales  ornamental  designs,  chiefl/  of 
interlaced-ribbon  patterns,  are  generallj 
employed  (without,  however,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  singular  spiral  onamenU 
of  the  Ixi^  School  or  of  interiaced  lacer- 
tine  animals,  and  still  more  rarely  of  the 
human  figure) ;  but  the  inscriptions  are  Tei7 
numerous  and  almost  universally  in  debited 
Latin,  a  great  peculiaxity  being  thif  tbe 
nune  of  the  deceased  person  is  genenllj 
recorded  in  liie  genitive  case  witboot  luj 
prefix  :  thus  on  ^e  Haen  Madoc  Stone  we 
find  "  Dervaci  filiua  jusfci  io  iacit,"  andmtbe 
Tnrpillian  Stone  "Tnrpilli  io  iacit  pnoen 
Triluni  Dunocati."  On  some  few  of  the 
Welsh  stones  also  we  find  inscriptions  in  Ibe 
Ogham  character,  and  these  are  mostly  re- 
petitions of  the  Latin  inacription,  and  thus 
become  so  many  Rosetta  Stones  in  t\ie 
Boman  and  obscure  bisk  characters.  Tbe 
Comiah  stones  more  nearly  resemble  those 
of  Wales  (as  inight  have  been  eipectal'i, 
but  lack  the  more  elaborate  omameota- 
tion  and  Oghamio  eharaciers,  and  thp^ 
show  a  less  decided  Itiak  influence ;  nhile 
the  stoneaof  Giimlwirland  agtee  iather  wi» 
the  Seoiefa  ones  in  being  mack  or!»iiMiitM 
and  rarely  accompanied  by  inscriptions.  « 
cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  re- 
markable that  these  local  modification 
should  have  existed,  and  their  inveatigatim 
would  doubtless  throw  much  light  on  |« 
causes  (educational  and  religioos)  voxt 
led  to  their  adoption. 

The  work  of  which  the  title  is  given  at  the 
head  of  this  notice  makes  us  fully  aoqoainted 
with  the  peonliariUes  of  the  Irish  insonbeiJ 
and  sculptured  stones.  .  , 

In  the  year  1822  Dr.  Petrie  first  tisit^ 
Clonmacnoise,  where  Jie  made  drawings  or 
one  hundred  and  ftw^-three  inscriptiona,  ot 
which  at  the  present  time  there  awoni/ 
eighty-aix  remaining,  the  rest  hanng  we" 
broken  up  and  lost,  or  perfmpa  stolen  fj 
tourists ;  and  he  made  from  rasustj  »  » 
hundred  drawings  of  such 
his  visits  to  other  ecclesiastical  esMfi'^ 
menta  of  Ireland.  Some  few  of  these 
mere  notes  or  insnfiicient  sketchea  w 
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I  bare  required  recension;  and,  in  order  to 
I  oftke  the  wo^  aa  complete  as  possible,  all 
9ch  iDscriptions  as^are  found  on  rcHqnaries, 
■.Toziers,  Ac. — Bach  as  those  on  the  Soisoel 
Molaise,  the  Caah  of  Colamcille,  the  Cross 
..f  Cong,  the  Shrine  of  St  Patrick's  Bell,  the 
liismore  Crozier,  and  other  similar  mona- 
ments — have  been  added.  So  that  not  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty-seren  inscrip- 
tions are  ooUeoted  and  rally  iUnstrated  in 
the  work  befora  ns,  the  plates  (except  a  few 
TthDimrraphie  ones)  having  been  enonted  by 
Mis  Stokes  herself. 

The  Clonmacnoise  inscriptions  occupy  the 
tuit  Tolnme^  while  the  second  is  devoted  to 
aunies  and  other  monaments  from  other 
ioalities.     The  inscriptions  on  the  Irish 
aam  are  ahaoet  nniversaJIy  in  the  Irish 
liBgnage,  not  more  than  a  dozen  being  in 
latin.*    One,  the  stone  at  Kilmalkedar 
tiallaros,  first  pnblished  by  Petrie,  is  a  pillar 
□lirked  on  one  side  with  a  slightly  orna. 
Eumted  cross,  and  on  another  aide  with  the 
fetters  DSI  (in  the  text,  page  7,  it  is  incor- 
T«tly  given  Dl^B)— i.e.,  the  Cross  of  onr 
Lord— -acoompanied  by  a  complete  Abeceda- 
tioniTbeiiijf  a  well- preserved  example  of  (he 
lAnb  alidiabet  in  tiie  Boman  chamoters  of 
die  axth  or  seventh  oentniy,  possibly  in- 
tended hy  the  scolptor  as  a  means  for  the 
iastnc&m  of  his  followers  in  the  mdiments 
Dftlie  I^tin  language,  it  having  been 
"  the  pnctiee  of  the  first  teachers  of  Ohriatiamty 
io  Ireland  to  Auniah  their  disdpleB  with  tii» 
AbecedAriom,  as  appears  quite  dear  from  Nauuos 
«Bd  the  most  cneient  lives  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
ofjUnuy  lotmula  of  these  Inah  inscriptioua  is 
an^y  tkeaame  of  the  deceased,  «ther  aloDe  (aa 
'Suiliae  A  eoahaidir')  or  moat  geoerally  pre- 
ceded hj  Of  it,  Op  or,  uii  Oroit  or,  aa  '  +  0f 
do  eatmatoacM^  Of  ar  ^oathal,'  and  *  Oroit  ar 
ebumncMfa  A  lilello '— ic, '  A  pnjer  for  OtAMk- 
Btaaee,'  Jke." 

la  one  xnstaiioe  we  find  a  mixfeore  of  Irish 
az>d  Latin,  on  a  stone  at  Inismurray :  *'OPdo 
Iforcdadi  bn  chomocsin  hie  dcrmit.**f 

As  the  work  is  confined  to  itueribed  stones 
is  the  Trisb  and  Latin  languages,  the 
□ameroua  Ogham  inscriptions  in  Ireland 
are  not  given,  nor  are  simply  ornamented 
stones  introdooed.  The  latter,  however, 
very  rarely  occur  in  Ireland,  as  the  in- 
scription of  the  deceased  person's  name 
cm  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period, 
thos  in  the  first  volume  four  abbots  of 
Cknunaonoise  of  the  seventh  century,  six 
abbots,  kings,  Ac.,  of  the  oghth,  twenty- 
tr^t  of  the  ninth,  eigbtem  <tf  the  tenth, 
and  nineteen  of  the  eleventh  oentory,  are 
commemorated  upon  these  stones,  whose 
nbitnaiy  notices  are  also  given  in  the  Annals 
f  the  Tovr  Jfwtor,  the  Ohronicon  Scolorum, 
ud  other  authorities. 

Almost  all  the  Iridk  inscriptions  are 
iccompaaied  by  a  figure  of  the  Cffoes  of  di£. 
fnvnt  forms,  from  two  simply  crossed  lines 
:o  claborately-omamented  cmoif orm  designs ; 
the  latter  are,  however,  of  very  rare  occnr- 
(••nce,  and  can  scarcely  be  compared  with 

*  These  twalre  I«tin  ioKriptioDa  have  boen  pub- 
i.-hvd  end  coRunwttad  npoo  Jt.  Ghidoz  ia  th« 
M  :amjft$  puilUt  par  FEo»tt  du  EaiOet  Btuda,  1878, 

t  The  rtfrnnmv  to  the  lAtin  and  bilingiial  iiucrip- 
gtnn  at  ihA-  foot  of  toI.  ii.,  page  188,  ahonld 
h»Te  been  nade  to  tba  platn  of  "  Tol.  it.,"  and  the 
Moond  biliagail  [ucription  ia  npoo  p'.  ilv.,  not  xr. 


the  grand  and  ricbly-deoorated  crosses  of 
Monasterboice,  Eells,  &c.,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Henry  O'Neill.  These  sepulchral  figures  of 
the  cross  are  of  all  shapes,  Latin,  Gh«ek, 
Maltese,  &o.  Comparing  the  ornamentation 
of  the  Irish  sepulchral  monuments  with 
those  of  Scotland,  Camberland,  or  Wales, 
we  cannot  adopt  the  conclusions  at  which 
Miss  Stokes  has  arrived  (vol.  ii.,  p.  155), 
that  the  Manx,  Welsh,  and  some  of  the 
Scottish  stones  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  Clonmacnoise  and  Burrow,  and  that 
the  art  found  in  these  countries  as  well  as  in 
Ireland  belongs  to  a  style  which  overspread 
them  all  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
"and  which  attained  a  more  beantifal  result 
in  Ireland  because  in  the  bands  of  a  people 
possessed  of  a  singalarly  fine  artistic  io- 
stinct."  We  know  nothing  in  Ireland  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  simple  elegance 
of  some  of  uie  Llantwit  stones,  or  with  very 
many  of  the  Scotch  stones  illustrated  by 
Stuart.  J.  0.  WESTwood. 


THB  mne  abib  xn  feance. 

Farii:  Fbb.  17,1879. 

People  in  England  are  surprised,  I  know,  that 
chaDj<ea  in  the  Ministry  ahoald  involve  changes  in 
the  Fine  Arts  adminiBtratioQ.  Your  readers  will 
be  less  Btirpriaed,  perhaps,  than  others,  because  I 
have  tried  several  times  to  ezplaia  the  reason  in  my 
letters.  It  is  not  uoadTiaaDle  to  return  to  the 
sabject  once  more.  The  present  circumstances  are 
demiitive.  Nobodv,  of  course,  can  accurately  pre* 
J  udge  the  future ;  but  all  sensible  people  are  agreed 
m  recofmising  the  RepabHcan  form  of  govemment 
as  definitively  MtaUisned  in  fVanoe,  ain  the  ^iod 
of  social  disturbance  into  which  the  Bevolution  of 
1789  had  thrown  the  country  hy  traDsferring  the 
power  from  the  hands  of.  the  nobles  and  priests 
to  Utoae  of  the  bourgeoii  and  people  as  haTing  at 
last  come  to  a  doee. 

In  the  old  socie^  the  Throne  was  the  sap- 
port  of  the  Fine  Arts,  as  the  Church  had  been 
in  the  preceding  centuries — ^that  is  to  Bay,  to 
the  end  that  they  might  serve  to  enhance 
its  gloiy  and  power.  In  the  new  society  they 
played  no  eueh  direct  part,  and  must  have 
declined  had  not  the  State  taken  the  place  of  the 
Throne — fonnded  museums,  decreed  the  embellish- 
ment of  pubBo  building,  ordered  statues,  &c.  But 
the  State  itself — thoogh.  representing  the  perman- 
ency of  France,  her  sml,  her  indusbies,  her  intel- 
lectual, militaiy,  and  moral  gteatoeea,  Slc. — has 
worn  Buooesrively  several  outward  frnms,  each  of 
which,  ubder  tiie  name  of  Empire,  Hefltoration,  Con- 
atitutitHitd  Royalty,  or  Septeonate,  has  exercised 
pressure  dimct^^aIld  for  its  own  profit,  on  the 
direction  of  thelPine  Arts.  Yqu  know  nothing  of 
this  system  in  Bagland,  where  a  rich  and  powerful 
aristocracy  stands  on  the  steps  of  the  Throne,  and 
stremthens  it  by  a  liberal  use  of  its  w^th. 

Added  to  this  the  spirit  of  personal  independ- 
ence, association,  and  collective  responsibility  in 
the  manicipaJities  is  much  more  strongly  developed 
in  your  maritime  and  industrial  people  than  in  our 
rural  and  commercial  population .  All  the  governors, 
therefore,  have  had  under  diflMont  names  to  keep 
the  post  of  IrttMdant-CMnSral  dm  SBoax-ArUi  in- 
cluding the  Erection  of  the  sabndiaed  theatres — 
snbudy  is  another  piece  of  adminlBtiative  ma- 
chinery unknown  to  you — of  the  museums,  State 
purchases  and  orders.  Salons,  &c  The  Acadimu 
de»  Beattx-ArU,  which  David,  true  to  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  hj&d  dissolved,  was  reconstitated  in 
1816,  and  endowed  with  the  exorbitant  privilti^ 
of  directing  the  art  instiuction  of  the  country 
with  the  help  of  the  Ecoh  des  Baawf-Arttj  and 
of  sending  its  best  pupils  to  Rome. 

Roraanticism  was  the  first  raising  of  hncklers 
against  the  Ackdvniic  system,  nearfy  allied  to  the 


administrative.  In  spirit— thanks  to  men  of 
p^eniaa  like  Victor  Hugo  and  Eugtae  Delacnnx — 
It  triumphed,  bat  in  practice  it  was  defeated. 
It  freed  some,  but  oould  not  looeen  the  chains 
of  those  unhappy  artists  who  depend  on  the 
generosity  of  officials  for  their  hreaa  and  lay  all 
dignity  aside  for  orders.  The  system  of  instruc- 
tion patronised  by  the  State  has  the  enonnouB 
disadvantage  of  preventiiig  the  com^tition  of 
rival  methods,  of  accustoming  the  pubhc  to  accept 
without  discussion  opinions  ready  made.  The 
system  of  constant  acquisitions  by  the  State  has 
the  disadvantage  of  &vouring  intriguers,  and  en- 
ticing incomplete  natures  which  mute  weak  artists 
away  from  the  higher  industries — of  developing 
the  sentiment  of  imitation  to  a  fatal  d^p^,  and 
making  the  public  so^icious  of  whatever  is  new 
and  oru^nal.  Now,  whom  has  thin  system 
benefited  P  No  one.  Our  school  of  painting  is  in 
a  state  of  intellectDal  decline— most  distroBuiig  to 
us  at  the  time  of  the  Universal  Exhilntion.  Cor 
manufacturers  complun  of  being  no  hinger  aUe 
to  find  apprentices  willing  modratly  to  learn  thdr 
business.  Our  amatoars  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  collection  of  objecta  of  art.  Our 
Salons  have  bacome  mere  sale-roonu  where  four 
or  five  thousand  pictures  are  piled  up,  wearying  to 
no  profit  the  most  kindly-diflposed  attention  and 
the  strongest  legs.  The  Ohamber  itself  has  given 
a  warning  to  the  country  by  increasing  the  Budget 
of  Fahlic  Instruction,  and  making  various  reduc- 
tions on  those  portions  of  the  Fme  Arts  Budget 
which  seemed  to  them  rather  too  widely  diverted 
from  their  real  object.  Olericalism  has  invaded 
evwrv  avenue.  Last  year  again  the  Oity  of 
exhibited  the  marbles,  pictures,  and  engravings 
they  had  bought  at  the  last  Salon,  and  the 
orders  that  had  been  issued  from  their  offices. 
Of  thor  eighty-three  new  aoqnititionB,  eighty 
wwe  religious  sabjects.  Nutber  the  pubhc 
gardens,  where  the  eyes  of  chil^ien  might  be 
trained  at  their  play,  nor  the  mairieB,  nwn  the 
most  important  acts  of  a  citizen's  life  an  accon^ 
pushed,  nor  the  lyoSe$,  where  the  predous  flower 
of  the  cation's  youth  unfolds  itself,  nor  the  high- 
schools,  where  these  young  saplings  acquire  the 
strength  to  bear  leavdl&ud  &uit,  had  beea  deemed 
worthy  of  a  single  dder  t  In  our  museums  the 
same  keepers  who  were  there  forty  years  ago  are  ' 
there  still.  The  admirations  of  their  youth  are 
their  admiration  still.  The  galleries  of  the 
Louvre  contain  three  landscapes  of  Ocmstable'B, 
which  they  owe  to  the  generosity  of  a  foreign 
amateur,  Mr.  Wihnn  1  They  poweas  ndthar  a 
Hogarth,  a  GainBlN)roi^,  a  Orome,  nor  a  Tomer  t 
Is  this  general  instruotionP  Is  this  responding  to 
the  Ohunber's  vote  of  eight  ndllions  for  ilaa  year 
1879P 

M.  Philippe  de  Ohennevidres  is  far  item  having 
been  the  most  culpable  of  the  administrators  who 
have  succeeded  each  otiier  in  the  direction  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the 
moBt  devoted.  Unfortunately  he  was  a  Olerieal, ' 
and  the  France  of  to-day  ia  not  Clerical.  His  de- 
cree for  the  decoration  oi  the  Pantheon,  which  con- 
centrated all  the  active  forces  of  the  presmt  school 
of  painting  on  subjects,  not  relig^ooB  in  the  higher 
and  respectable  senae  of  the  word,  but  on  mystical 
subjects,  foreign  to  real  hiato^,  was  saicidaJ, 
Apart  from  this  mistake,  apart  also  from  the  mis- 
take to  which  he  owed  hia  fall — which  consisted  in 
giving,  in  the  very  limited  space  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  the  place  taken  from  our  school  of 
sculpture  to  a  barren  exhibition  of  historical  po^ 
traits — apart  from  these  mistakes,  he  attempted 
man^  g(Kid  things.  He  has  just  published  a 
vindicatory  jMmphlet,  which  I  reoommend  to  my 
readers,  entitled  jRapport  t^rmS  it  M,  It 
Mmittrt  de  Finairuetion  puNique,  det  cuUm  et  im 
beaux-art*,  par  M.  Fh.  de  CSiennevOrm,  diraeUur 
det  Seata\Arta,  tur  radmmutration  det  Artt, 
dMntit  le  23  DScemhre  187S  jtuqu'au  1  Janvier 
1878 ;  likewise,  by  the  same,  the  pamphlet  entitied 
AUocutiont  prononriet  dant  divertn  toletmi/ft  tnU- 
rmaiUladire<^'mdetBeaMX<»ArttlST^lB7&.  M. 
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E.  GiullAume's  short  tenure  of  oiSce  will  call  forth 
no  regret.  M.  Goillaame  is  a  sculptor  who  under- 
stands bis  busioess,  but  whose  teacDing  is  not  very 
certain ;  who  passes  from  a  very  finished  bust,  from 
a  well-baUnced  group,  to  a  stnuDed  and  twisted 
figure,  wanting  in  colour.  He  la  the  type  of  the 
Academician  troubled  with  remorse,  who  endeav- 
ours from  time  to  time  to  allay  it  by  a  little  ex- 
cursioQ  into  the  territories  of  romanticism.  He 
lands  there,  but  is  unable  to  speak  the  tongue. 
He  is  an  arowed  Olerical.  He  belongs  to  the 
council  presiding  over  the  erection  of  a  church  on 
the  hill  of  Montmartre,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Virgin,  in  expiation  of  the  crimes  of  France  in 
general,  and  Paris  in  particular.  The  only  act  of 
his  direction  will  Iwve  been  the  regulation  relat- 
ing to  the  yearly  SaloDS,  which,  by  admitting  tiie 
iBjected  artiBtB  puallel  irith  the  accepted,  would 
create  unezamprad  confusion  in  tiie  TiSitoii  mlods, 
and  inToUe  the  compulsory  exhilntion  of  horn  ax 
to  eight  thousand  works  I  J^et  us  hope  that  this 
xegnlatian  will  cause  the  State  to  g^ve  up  these 
yearly  Salons,  which  compromise  its  dignity  and 
teach  the  artists  not  to  combine  to  manage  their 
common  interests.  Let  us  hope  that  in  order  not 
to  break  too  suddenly  with  an  old  tradition,  or 
draw  down  a  charge  of  Vandalism  on  the  Repub- 
lic, the  State  will  umit  itself  to  triennial  uuibi- 
tioQs  of  really  exceptional  worki  deeerring  of 
general  interest. 

Very  far  from  giving  up  her  interest  in  the  arts, 
France  would  wish  to  impart  to  them  a  more  use- 
ful direction  and  a  more  philosophical  aim.  The 
question  of  the  Beautiful  still  nolds  paramount 
sway.  Universal  exhibitions  have  proved  that 
the  diffusion  of  beautiful  things  and  the  teaching 
of  drawing  in  every  were  so  many  condi- 
tiona  of  the  indiutrial  saperiority  of  the  people.  So 
well  does  the  Chamber  know  uiia  that  it  was  on 
the  point  of  creatii^  a  vast  Ministry  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  The  idea  was  given  up  Mcause  public 
opinion  had  not  been  sufficiently  raepared  for  it 
bV  the  press.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  revived.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Department  of  Worship  has 
been  added  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  M. 
Jules  Ferry,  the  new  Minister,  haa  nothing  but 
Public  Instruction  and  tHe  Fine  Arts.  Ex- 
cept as  regards  the  general  policy  to  be  adopted, 
and  the  signing  of  documents,  he  will  confine 
himself  chiefiy  to  Public  Instruction.  Associated 
with  him  is  an  Under-Secretary  of  State,  M. 
Turquet,  a  ^onng  and  energetic  man,  who  has 
shown  his  interest  in  modern  art  by  making  a 
good  collection  of  wall-painted  and  uncommon 
peturea,  among  them  £a  Mart  de  Marceau,  by 
J.  F,  I^orens.  As  asaiatant,  under  the  title  of 
Seeretary-Qeneral,  that  of  Director  having  been 
done  away  with,  he  baa  choeen  H.  Louis  de 
Ronohard,  a  weU-educated,  discreet,  and  hard- 
working man.  He  was  one  of  Lamartine's  secre- 
taries and  an  habituS  of  the  aalon  of  the  Oomtesse 
d'Agoult,  a  woman  of  ^reat  energy,  known,  under 
the  |>seudonTm  of  Daniel  Stem,  as  an  historian  and 
a  thinker.  M.  L.  de  Konchard  has  been  on  the 
atafi*  of  most  of  our  political  |Apers,  and  has  pub- 
lished some  ably-wntten  and  ingenious  articles  in 
the  Gazette  dea  Beaux-Arts  on  the  pediments  of 
the  Panthfon.    We  shall  now  see  him  at  work. 

He  takes  office  under  Ux  better  conditions  than 
his  predecessors,  but  his  taak  is  much  harder. 
Ever  since  lti70  the  watchword  has  been,  "  Let  us 
make  no  change,  replace  no  one  I "  Well,  now  it  is 
the  reverne.  Many  things  must  be  changed  ;  let 
ua  look  out  tor  a  new  administration.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  since  the  point  of  view  which  criti- 
cism takpB  altf  rs,  is  strengthened,  bv  the  spectacle 
and  study  of  new  discoveries,  by  the  comparison 
of  the  various  Hv^tenis,  by  the  infusion  of  acienUfic 
methodtt,  the  iiien  in  office  must  also  grow  old; 
but  tliey  uTiJw  old  after  the  manner  of  oysters 
sticking  to  n  ruck  in  a  bay  never  visited  by  tiie 
fishenmui's  uet.  A  fiinction  is  not  respectable  in 
itself,  but  becomes  eo  in  proportion  to  tiie  value 
of  tlie  jHTHou  who  holds  it.  Nor  is  a  man  specially 
designed  fur  a  diittrtor  of  a  museum  solely  Decaoae 


he  is  the  son  or  nephew  of  a  diractor.  Yet  this 
is  what  we  have  come  to.  And  having  once 
touched  on  this  question  of  the  museums,  howmany 
reforms  need  to  be  introduced  into  these  vast 
depdts  of  public  instruction  I  Ours  are  much  more 
visited  by  the  working  and  lower-middle  classes 
than  yours.  Why  should  these  working-men  and 
these  citizens,  who  form  the  mainspring  of  the 
grand  and  formidable  machine  of  universal  suffrage, 
not  find  keepers  in  the  galleries  of  the  museums 
ready  to  furnish  them  with  any  information  they 
might  require,  or  whose  offices  were  easy  of  access  ? 
Compendious  catalogues  for  the  coat  of  a  few 
pence  P  Facilities  for  getting  casts  or  photographs 
taken  of  the  rare  objects  they  might  point  out 
Ofaen>  books  with  reproductions  of  the  paintings 
and  curawings  obtained  by  means  of  some  of  the 
new  processes  P  I  do  not  think  I  am  a  Uto^an 
in  wishing  for  my  country,  now  that  she  haa  de- 
finitively entered  on  the  rfffime  prepared  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  she 
should  acquire  the  practice  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Fn,  BuKir. 


IBB  OERUAK  Ptptthtat,  ABOHABOLOGXCIL 

zhbhtutx. 

The  meeting  of  January  31  was  addressed  by 
Signor  Fontenay,  who  ufbilnted  a  ftagment  of 
ancient  Roman  glass  of  the  Imperial  period,  on 
which  remained  a  considerable  part  of  a  figure 
of  Hercules.  He  explained  the  manner  in 
which  these  polychromatic  rilievos  were  formed, 
and  made  special  reference  to  that  material  of 
"  blood-red  glass  "  mentioned  by  Pliny,  a  beautiful 
cup  of  which  had  been  exhibited  by  Gr^u  in  his 
collection  at  the  Trocaddro.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Oxe  examination  of  a  fragment  of  blue  glass, 
with  a  white  rused  leaf  on  ite  outer  surface.  He 
said  that  it  could  not  be  asserted  that  all  these 
works  conuating  of  more  than  one  layer  were 
executed  by  the  graver  or  burin,  but  that  some 
white  rilievos  on  a  deefnUue  ground  were  pro- 
duced by  afiixing  the  leaves  by  means  of  a 
cement  and  rendmng  them  firmly  adherent  at  a 
moderate  temperature  in  the  furnace. 

Prof.  Helbig  directed  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  the^fibulae  discovered  at  Falestrina,  in 
the  tomb  from  whence  were  ta^  the  jewels  now 
at  the  Kircherian  Museum.  He  said  that  but  few 
Bimilar_;(&uAie  were  known — those,  namely,  belong- 
ing to  the  Princes  Barberini,  found  at  Palestrina, 
andthe  two  in  the  possession  of  the  BritishMuseum, 
one  of  which  came  from  Caere,  the  other  appa- 
rently, like  those  first  mentioned,  fitjm  Palestrina. 
The  most  expert  goldsmiths,  he  went  on  to  sa^, 
had  never  been  able  to  discover  the  manner  in 
which  these 7!6u/ne  were  worn,  the  pin  not  being 
visible,  and  the  hooks  not  adapted  for  easy  use. 
Bat  a  part  of  one  of  those  in  the  Kirch- 
erian Mnaeum  having  been  removed,  it  was  seen 
that  the  pin  was  concealed  in  a  small  gold  tube, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  injun'  team  the  point. 

Prof.  Helbig  referred  to  the  passages  in  Homer 
in  which  fibulae,  or  buckles,  which  could  not 
have  been  different  from  our  own,  are  mentioned ; 
and  these  references  helped  in  establishing  the 
period  to  which  the  ancient  jewellerv  of  Pales- 
trina and  Gervetri  should  be  attributed. 

Prof.  Helbig  then  brought  forward  No.  5  of 
the  Gazette  Arcbioloffique,  recenUy  published,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  terra-cotta  statuette  re- 
presented in  plate  27,  and  entitiedtan  Asiatic 
Venus,  should  rather  be  considered  as  the  most 
ancient  representation  of  Narcissus. 

Prof,  Henzen,  in  allusion  to  No.  4  of  the  second 
series  of  the  Bvllettini  delta  Commienone  Archeo- 
logica  Munidpaie,  just  published,  took  occasion 
to  propose  some  altoation  in  the  sap]dement  to 
the  stone  published  at  page  261,  and  to  illustrate 
the  fragment  of  the  Acta  Triumphorumf  at  page 

On  February  7  Dr.  von  Duhn  exhibited  two 
photognphs  of  seated  female  statues,  belonging  to 
the  museum  of  Prince  Don  Alessandro  Torlonia. 


He  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  to  the  princeW 
owner  for  his  politeness  in  making  him  aWii 
of  the  photograi^  and  in  permitting  fim  to 
speak  on  the  subject   And,  indeed,  we  miutaU 
rejoice  to  see  Pnnee  Torlonia  gire  the  lie  br 
this  action  to  the  accusation  brought  ag^nathim-l 
for  it  had  been  said  b;^  many  that  he  caused  the 
excavation  of  antiquities  in  various  territories  of 
the  province  of  Rome  only  to  bury  them  anew  in 
his  museum  at  Lungara.   This  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  of  that  marvellous  museum,  which  contuia 
five  hundred  and  seventeen  antique  sculptuM, 
among  which  the  series  of  the  "  EmpCTora "  or 
"  Im^rial  buBta,"  two  hundred  in  number,  it 
especially  remarkable.   To  return  to  the  photo- 
gr^hs  exhibited  bf  Dr.  von  Duhn :  both  Tepr^ 
sent  women  seated  in  the  manner  of  the  &moiit 
Menander  of  the  Vatican  Museum,  one  arm  lett- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  chair,  the  otiier  nstiis 
negligently  on  the  flgore.   Von  Duhn  obwnl 
that  among  the  statues  of  tiie  Imperial  age  figiuti 
of  matrons  in  this  attitude  were  frequentlT  met 
wi  th ;  and  he  sought  to  discover  the  type  from  whicli 
the  Roman  sculptors  derived  their  inspintioL 
This  type,  he  believed,  was  to  be  found  in  Gwt 
sculpture  of  a  good  epoch,  among  which  he  was 
happy  to  number  one  of  the  two  Torlonia  stttse^ 
a  work  executed  in  the  best  artistic  taste  sod  in 
the  most  masterly  style.    He  called  the  sttaitim 
of  the  audience  to  the  dog  represented  bemA 
the  chair  of  the  matron,  observing  that  the  animil 
had  not  been  placed  in  that  position  for  s  merel; 
"  static  "  purpose,  or,  in  other  words,  to  perform  tha 
indispensable  part  of  supportim^  the  £gure;  ha 
rather  recognised  in  this  mastiff  the     of  tbe 
province  given  as  a  portion  to  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  babred  to  be 
represented  in  this  statue,  whidi  he  £d  not 
hesitate  to  denominate  the  pearl  of  the  Toilaaii 
Museum.   Dr.  Gherardini  brought  forward  >oi|7 
of  a  mosaic  of  unknown  origin,  ezfaititBd  for  vm 
years  in  the  Museum  of  iSa  OoUcgio  Romano,  in 
which  he  believed  was  represented  the  battle  of 
Bacchua  with  the  Indians,  while  to  others  it 
appears  more  probable  that  the  principal  ioeident 
depicted  is  an  episode  of  the  epic  age,  and  the 
most  prominent  personage  one  of  the  satfiseont- 
bated  oy  the  aiudliary  troops. 

Prof.  Helbig  finidly  exhibited  a  marble  bg- 
ment  recently  discovered  on  the  Eeqiii&U)iK 
which  remain  pieces  of  coloured  glaaa,  sub  H 
were  used  instMd  of  marbles  and  predooBatoees 
in  mural  decorstion. 


NOTES  ON  ART  ANV  AXCHAEOLOOY. 

Hbssrb.  J.  HooARTH  AHD  SovB  have  now  oa 
view  at  their  gallery  in  06  Mount  Street,  GroBTenor 
Square,  an  interesting  series  of  etchings  br  the 
brothers  Messrs.  C.  P.  and  F.  Slocombe.  Th« 
consist  of  studies  from  nature  executed  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  We  hope  it  will  not  dii- 
turb  a  pleasant  artistic  companicmship  if  ve  ei^ 
fesa  tiiat  after  noting  those  etchinn  which  pleased 
us  best  we  fonnd  them  to  be  all  uie  work  of  ^■ 
0.  P.  Slocombe.  His  very  accurate  and  painstak- 
ing manner  of  translating  nature  into  the  etcha^ 
art  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Dr.  Evershed's.  By 
the  side  of  Mr.  Seymour  Haden's  bold  and  poetiial 
works,  some  of  whidi  hang  in  the  same  room, 
Mr.  Slocombe  may  seem  a  Httie  cold  and  timia- 
Hie  more  grandiose  productions,  such  as  Tini^ 
Caatle  (No.  10)  and  Chaik  a^t  at  Bottivgdeim 
(No.  8),  are  faithful  and  curious,  but  not  impK*" 
sive.  He  succeeds  better  in  such  really  charmmg 
compositions  of  an  idyllic  cast  as  SuMhine  bw 
WaterlUieg.  But  by  far  the  most  intereatintr 
in  the  collection  is  A  Quiet  Setreat,  /^"Wfj 
Middlesex  (No.  4)— a  very  loring  and  Imam 
study  of  an  Emflwh  garden  in  winter,  with  bare 
trees— ehns  and  poplais— seen  against  a  clear,  paJe 
Orf  and  reflected  in  a  pond  which  fiUa  the  toe- 
ground.  This  is,  indeed,  a  verv  deaiMble  lituj 
work.  Mr.  Slocombe  needs  to  bewarsof »«  » 
truspiraMsein 
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Leopold  Lowbnbtah  is  engaged  in  etcbing 
OOB  of  the  most  plenaiDg  of  the  early  pictures  of 
lanels,  After  the  Storm. 

We  hear  that  within  a  day  or  two  the  Fine 
Art  Society  in  Bond  Street  wiU  close  its  Exhibi- 
tktn  of  Etchings  by  Great  Masters,  for  which  Mr. 
SeTmour  Uaden,  the  proprietor  of  the  etchings 
exbiUted,  has  fumi!*hed  a  pamphlet  of  notes  now 
in  its  second  or  third  edition.   To  this  further 
isene  of  the  rery  interesting  and  vivacioos  Notes 
and  Gatal(^e  certain  additions  have  been  made  ; 
hat  they  are  Beither  numerous  nor  important, 
though  they  inclnde  brief  mention  of  the  work 
^  a  veiy  great  artist  who  used  the  etching^needle, 
Charlea  MAryon.    Mdi^on's  etchings  are  now  te- 
vemted  in  the  exhibition  by  two  of  bis  most 
W«s  subieeta — the  Abti^e  de  Selre  Dame  de 
Aril,  which  is  deemed  generally  to  be  the  most 
pordeal,  and  the  Morgue,  which  is  coofeesedlj 
most  passionate  and  weird.    Until  there  la 
tqimiced  that  exhibition  of  M^ryon's  work  alone 
vhidi  would  reveal  to  the  general  public,  bo  to 
ttf,  a  new  genius  they  hare  thus  far  only  read 
ihrat— if,  indeed,  they  have  read  of  him  at  all 
—  these  two  prints   of  the  Abaide  and  the 
Xoryue  T^iresent  him  with  power.   Mr.  Haden*B 
own  mention  of  him  in  the  Catalogue  is  but  slight 
— M^ryon   having  already  been  written  of  in 
the  Gazette   dea  Seavx-Arta,  in   Etching  and 
Stdm,  and  In  the  Nineteenth  Century — but  it 
contains  one  or  two  truths  to  add  to  what  we 
bow  of  him  already,  and  they  are  the  ontiMnne  of 
3Cr.  Haden'e  practiral  obaervation.  From  both  the 
Meryme  and  the  JJmdef  says  this  writer,  "it  may 
be  mfarred  that  his  work  was  not  impalsiTe  and 
noirtaneona,  like  etchers*  work  in  general,  but  re- 
nectiTe  end  conatnictiTe,  slow  and  laborious,  and 
made  up  less  of  etching  proper  than  of  toachings 
and  worldngs  on  the  copper  which  do  not  admit 
of  exact  deacription."   It  appears  that  the  follow- 
ing ma  bia  method 

"  Fint  he  nude,  not  a  sketch,  but  a  number  of 
■kstehes,  gpoerallj  on  yellam,  two  or  three  inches 
eqsarc,  of  parte  of  his  picture,  which  he  then  pat 
u^miMT  aad  arranged  into  an  harmonious  whole, 
wiueb  vitole  he  first  bii  in  and  then  worked  ioto 
empJetMiess  hy  the  diy  point  and  the  burin.  What 
is  Mgttlar,  and  a  proof  of  bis  concentratireneas,  is 
tkat  the  result  h&s  none  of  the  artificial  character 
un&l  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  but  that  it  is  always 
skiw  and  simple,  and  that  the  poetical  motlTe  is  nerer 
last  sig^  ot'' 

Thx  Ipswich  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  just  closed, 
has  been  a  success.  The  amount  already  realised 
is  60(V.,  and  the  number  of  pictures  sold  162. 
The  Tisitora  were  more  numeroos  than  those  of 
last  year  by  about  1.000. 

FoiXowiSQ  the  example  frequently  set  of  late 
7«aiB  in  England,  MM.  Ch.  Ephrussi  and  Gus- 
isTe  Dreyfus  are  arranging  for  an  exhibition  of 
drawings  by  Old  Masters  in  Paris.  It  will  be 
ooened  towards  the  end  of  April  in  the  Eeole  des 
Beaux- Arts. 

A  BiLTER  dagger,  the  work  of  Benvenuto  Od- 
liai,  and  some  other  art-treasures,  hare  been  stolen 
from  tbe  Koyal  Palace  in  Lisbon.  The  thief  is 
belisTed  tbe  Portuguese  pcdice  tobeat  tJie  pre- 
sent time  m  Paris. 

MusEACfix's  pictnre,  MiUm  mid  hit  Dauffhten, 
lecently  noticed  in  tluW  columns  as  having  been 
taken  Uom  the  French  P^xbibition  to  Vienna,  has^ 
it  is  said,  bevn  sold  fur  :!00,000  francs  (8,0002.). 

Bt  telegmm  from  Sydney,  New  Sooth  Wales, 
we  leun  that  the  Icuig-t- xpeeted  statue  of  Captain 
CoA  had  arrived  tht-re,  and,  having  been  placed 
m  its  pedestal  in  H%dt>  Park,  was  unveiled  with 
great  oeieuiony  nn  l-i  hruary  25,  instead  of  Feb- 
niaiy  14,  the  bumlrfltii  anniversary  of  his  denth. 

FRXEDRicn  KDt'iKii  Metebheix,  who  has 
been  justly  caili^l  lli"  fimnder  of  the  school  of 
^r«-paii)tin{r  iii  ll-  r.iii,  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
that  city.  Mo^frlii'iiu  ivitn  bom  at  Danzig  in  1808, 
and  was  edu  aitii  in  tiiu  local  Art  School,  but 


entered  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1830.  Some  of 
hi»  earlier  work  was  in  monumental  painting,  but 
in  later  life  he  adopted  the  domestic  subjects  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  He  was  moatsuceessfiu 
in  representing  tbe  cheerful  home-life  of  the  North- 
German  peasant,  and  was  particularly  happy  in 
catching  the  humour  of  children.  The  first 
picture  which  brought  him  fame  was  K  Tfeat- 
vhalian  Peatanti?  Shooting-Match,  now  in  tbe 
National  Gallery  of  Berlin.  The  RavenS  Gallery 
in  Berlin  posseases  several  of  Ms  best  works. 

Thb  hiBtorical  painter  Michael  Fchter,  a  pupil 
of  Wilhelm  Eaulbach,  died  at  Munich  on  the  6th 
inst. 

Thb  silver  wedding  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Austria  will  be  kept  as  a  festival  through- 
out the  Empire.  In  Vienna,  espedally,  a  grand 
proceeuon,  in  imitation  of  the  mediaeval  proces- 
uons,  is  intended.  The  Viennese  committee  have 
confided  the  artistic  arrangements  to  Profs.  Kund- 
mann  and  Makart,  the  architects  Str^t  and 
Wagner,  and  tbe  painter  Schilcher.  Prof. 
Makart  is  preparing  drawings  of  the  grou|W  and 
costumes,  for  which  his  studies  for  his  great 
picture  of  the  Entry  of  Charles  V.  into  Antwerp 
render  him  well  qualified. 

Br.  Deecse,  in  tbe  second  volume  of  MUller's 
Etrueker  (p.  495),  quotes  from  the  BuUettino  of 
the  Roman  Institute  (1875,  p.  87)  a  bronze 
mirror  having  the  word  t)-uial  written,  as  he  puts 
it,  over  the  S(Mean  Gate,  which  word,  occurring  nere 
and  on  a  mural  painting,  he  takes  to  mean  a  "  man 
of  Troy."  But  the  mirror,  which  is  now  in  the 
^tish  Museum^  very  plainly  reads  7Vui^« — that 
is,  Troilus — not  inscribed  on  the  Scaean  Gate,  but 
on  tbe  base  of  a  statuette  of  Athena,  beside 
which  may  be  seen  Achilles,  with  the  head  of 
Troilus  in  hia  right  hand,  while  the  horses  of  that 
unfortunate  youth  lie  in  the  foreground — a  subject 
which  occurs  fiequently  on  the  later  sarcophagi  of 
the  Etruscana.  The  mural  painting  has  prolmbly 
also  been  misread,  smoe  the  subject  may  very  vrell 
be  identified  as  the  death  of  Troilus. 


THE  STAaS. 

MB.  JOHK  CLABEE. 


Mr.  John  Clarke,  who  died  at  his  residence  in 
Oamden  Road  on  February  20,  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  performers  on  our  stage  who  are  known 
by  the  description  of  "character  actors."  His 
humour  was  not  of  the  rich,  abundant,  personal 
kind  which  endears  tbe  popular  comedian  to  hia 
audiences  and  secures  for  aim  a  pretty  constant 
following  of  friends  and  admirers.  In  the  grotesque 
creations  of  burlesque  he  was  often  very  amusing ; 
but  his  drollery  was  identified  with  the  part  that 
be  sustained ;  and  it  could  be  even  IMd  aside  more 
or  less  completely  on  an  occasion.  Thus  his  per- 
formance of  QuUp  awakened  laa|fhter  only  1^ 
reason  of  the  quuntnees  of  its  mabgni^,  and  the 
restless  ingenuity  of  the  dwarfs  pett^  art  of 
niischief  and  annoyance,  and  his  manifest  en- 
joyment of  his  own  misanthropical  devices ;  for 
m  itself  it  was  a  powerful  and  impressive  perform- 
ance. The  beet  qualities  of  Mr.  Clarke's  imper- 
sonations arose  from  the  actor's  very  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  parts  that  he  assumed,  and  his 
consequent  ability  to  endow  them  with  consistency 
and  sharpness  of  outline.  Whether  in  grotesque 
caricature  or  in  the  more  sober  walk  of  comedy, 
he  was,  indeed,  always  very  much  in  earnest.  He 
presented  tbe  unusual  phenomenon  of  a  comedian 
with  a  deep  and  grave  voice :  this  peculiarity, 
however,  being  of  special  service  in  the  delineation 
of  smug  sententious  roguery.  In  Mr.  Byron's  Not 
euch  a  Fool  as  ha  Lootta,  his  performance  of  the  part 
of  the  humble,  ill-treated,  henpecked^  sottish  mes- 
senger, who  at  length  pluclra  up  spirit  aad  defies 
the  authority  of  his  tynmt  wife^was  as  truthful  as  it 
was  amusing.  It  was  instructive  to  a  student  of 
the  actor's  art  to  compare  the  genuine  touches  of 
hiuumity  uid  abundant  humorous  character- 


istics  of  this  impersonation  with  those  arbitrary 
eccentricities  on  which  Mr.  Terry,  in  his  enter* 
taining  perfonnance  of  the  same  part,  more  often 
relies.  Mr,  Clarke  died  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  fifty.  Of  late  hU  appearances  had  been 
neither  ver^  frequent  nCT  very  successful,  circum- 
stances which  may  be  partiy  attributed  to  phy- 
sical infirmity  arising  from  an  unfortunate  fall 
£r^  a  horse  which  resulted  in  permanent  lameness* 


KB.  JOHN  PABET. 

Mr.  Johit  Fabbt,  whose  death  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  is  announced,  had  retired  for  some  years- 
from  public  pOTformances;  and  though  he  re- 
appeared on  the  occasion  of  his  benefit  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  two  ^ears  ago,  it  was  then  only 
too  apparent  that  his  remarkable  powers  as  a 
vocalist  and  a  mimic  had  dwindled  almost  to  a- 
shadow.  Mr.  Parry  was  tbe  son  of  John  Parry, 
a  popular  composer,  in  his  day,  of  ballads  and 
opraatic  trifles.  He  first  became  known  as  a 
concert  aii^;er ;  but  in  18S6  he  made  his  apjwaiv 
ance  on  the  sb^  at  the  St.  JanWs  Theatre  in  a 
musi(»l  piece  called  Th»  Sham  JVmes— a  memor- 
able occasion,  for  on  tbe  same  eveniiw  Charlea 
Dickens's  first  play,  a  comedy  entitled  The 
Strange  Oentlenum,w&s  produced  on  the  same 
stage.  "Young"  Parry,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time,  appears  to  have  made  a 
veiy  favourable  impression  as  a  comic  actor 
and  ringer ;  but  his  peculiar  talent  for  musical 
burlesque  manifested  itself  even  then  bv 
a  purody  of  Orisi's  style,  and  a  mock 
dialogo  duetto  between  an  imaginary  captive 
princess  and  her  imaginary  lover,  which  seams  to 
nave  occasioned  great  merriment.  Soon  after- 
wards he  l>ecame  better  known  for  that  clasa 
of  bnrleBque  musical  entertainments  in  whidi, 
though  he  had  many  imitators,  he  was  stiU 
unrivalled,  la  the  eaily  part  of  his  eweer  ha 
condescended  to  the  trick  of  laiud  chaagea 
of  costume,  corresponding  to  the  chaiactota 
which  be  was  supposed  successively  to  represent ; 
hut  a  little  later  he  found  simple  evening  dress 
and  a  grand  pianoforte  quite  suffident  lor  hia 
purposes.  Bis  comic  musical  scenes,  over  and 
above  the  charm  of  his  rich  and  flexible  voice 
and  thoroughly  cultivated  vocal  style,  were  dis- 
tinguished b^  a  refined  humour,  a  happy  gift  of 
characterisation  by  simple  unobtrusive  means,  and 
a  rare  command  over  the  powers  of  the  pianoforte. 
He  had  a  remarkable  faciuty  for  inventmg  humo- 
zoos  incidents  capable  of  being  indicated  within 
the  somewhat  narrow  limits  of  expression  to  which 
he  chose  to  confine  his  comic  genius.  One  of 
these— the  notion  of  a  sentimental  tenor  in  Grand 
Ogen  cruelly  embAmueed  hy  the  presence  of  bo- 
insignificant  an  object  as  a  tack  supposed  to  havo 
been  dropped  by  the  carpenter  on  the  stage — cannot 
have  been  forgotten  by  ai^one  who  witnessed  that 
ludicrous  exmmtion  of  nervous  apprehensira  and 
abOTtive  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of  annoy- 
ance. Mot  Thokab. 


MUSIO. 


CBYBIAL  PALACE. -— BBAHXS'B  EXV  VIOLXE 

OOKCEBTO. 

A  NEW  work  by  Johannes  Brahnu — one  of  the 
very  few  living  moriciane  who  may  be  credited 
with  the  possession  of  genius  in  the  highest  sense 
of  that  term— is  always  on  event  of  real  interest  ^ 
and  it  was  therefore  by  no  means  surprising  tbati 
a  large  number  of  connoisseurs  assenibled  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  production  in  England  of  tbe  new  violin 
concerto  which  Brahms  baa  vrritten  for  his  £riend 
Joachim. 

It  is  alvrays  difficult  to  i^imciate  after  a  ungla 
hearing  a  work  of  prononnced  individuality ;  and 
in  the  ease  of  Bruima  this  diificulty  is  greatiy 
increased  by  the  peculiarity  of  bis  style.  Of  all 
living  composers,  ne  if' tBTe^o^  ^i^e^ve ;  h» 
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never  appears  to  take  any  accotint  of  the  prolulile 
effect  ot  nie  mxmo  u^o  an  audience,  bat  writes 
fiimplr  from  hiB  own  impulse.  Being  naturally  of 
a  me^tatiTe,  often  alw^ose,  turn  of  thought,  his 
urorks  are  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be  readily 
"  understanded  of  the  people."  The  remarks  to  be 
made  upon  his  new  concerto  mast,  therefore,  be 
taken  rather  as  the  record  of  first  impreanons  than 
as  the  decided  expresnon  of  a  final  opinion. 

In  all  his  larger  instrumental  compositioiu, 
Brahms  has  shown  a  marked  respect  for  the  ac- 
cepted clasucal  forma.  He  is  not,  like  Liszt,  one 
who,  finding  the  mould  la  which  Beethoven  east 
hia  ideu  insaffieiait  or  unnutable,  iuTents  a  new 
•OBA  for  Umidf ;  his  works  are  for  the  most  part 
perfectly  regular  in  tiieir  outline,  and  the  difficulty 
of  th^  appreciation  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
thonghts  them  selves  rather  than  from  the  form  in 
whiui  ^ey  are  presented. 

Tba  concerto  produced  on  Saturday  is  io  the 
cuBtomary  three  movements.    The  first  allegro 

Xns  with  a  long  tutti  for  the  orchestra,  after 
manner  of  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven, in  which  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
movement  are  expoonoed.  These  tnemee  bear 
'Some  slight  affinity  of  character  to  some  of 
those  in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  in 
D ;  tiiey  are  fiitl  of  charm,  and  well  contrasted 
<ne  with  another.  Here  Biahms's  exquinte  tact 
in  hnnnoiuring,  and  his  skill  in  insfcnuiMnti^ion, 
«re  fonnd  at  mar  best  The  treatment  of  the  solo 
ioBtmment  when  it  enters  appears  on  a  flxst  hear- 
ing somewhat  peculiar.  It  eo  freqnently  hae  a 
auboriinate  place  in  the  music  that  there  are  many 
nssa^  in  which  one  has  rather  the  feding  of 
ustenii^to  a  symphony  than  to  a  concerto.  The 
show-passages  are  enormously  difficult,  sometimes 
without  being  proportionately  effective ;  the 
.ffenios  of  the  violin  seems  at  times  to  have 
been  insufficiently  considered.  We  might  al- 
most &ncy  that  Brahms  had  said,  in  the 
•words  of  Beethoven :  "  Oan  I  think  about  a 
pitifbl  fiddler,  when  the  Spirit  speaks  to  me,  and 
I  write  down  what  it  dictates  P  "  But  Brahms 
«oe0  farther  than  hid  great  predecessor.  Bee^ 
hoven  undoubtedly  writea  paaswes  for  tbe  violin 
wluch  an  often  difficult  j  but  they  ar»  invariably 
«lfeetive;  In  the  present  worli^idule  the  ideas  am 
■eharmii^,  the  solo  part,  considered  apart  from  its 
musical  value  and  simply  as  a  medium  for  display 
of  the  executant,  strikes  us  on  a  first  hearing  as 
&r  inferior  in  point  of  effect  to  that  of  many 
concertos  which  as  pure  music  cannot  be  named 
by  the  side  of  the  present  work.  This  is  probably 
the  result  of  tbe  composer's  devotion  to  art  for  its 
-own  sake;  he  cannot  make  any  concesmon  to 
popular  taste,  or  strive  merely  for  effect,  even  in 
writing  what  is  intended  as  a'show-piece. 

The  'second  movement  of  the  concerto,  a  jmco 
darghetto,  opens  with  a  strun  of  great  umplicity ; 
■and,  although  it  becomes  somewhat  more  elaborate 
as  it  proceras,  it  is  as  a  whole  remarkably  easy  to 
grasp  on  one  hearing.  There  is  less  of  Brahms's 
•originality  here  than  in  the  first  movement,  but 
the  a(Ao  violin  is  more  effectively  treated,  the 
cmiaMU  passages  eapedally  giving  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  a  fine  player. 

The  finale  Btnkes  ns  as  being  far  inferior  to  the 
^receding  movements ;  there  is  in  it  abnndance  of 
life  and  vi^ar;  bnt  the  subjects  are  compara- 
tively destitute  of  charm ;  and  the  impression 
produced  by  the  whole  ia  somewhat  vague.  Tl^ 
IB  little  that  dwells  in  the  memory,  beyond  an  in- 
■defiaite  feeling  that  iha  soloist  lus  anceoeaftilly 
overcome  a  task  of  unusual  difficulty. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  impressions  ]»oduoed 
%iy  listening  to  an  interesting  but  unequal  work. 
Tnat  it  is  unworthy  of  its  composer  cannot  be 
aaid ;  whether  it  will  enhance  his  reputation  appears 
at  present  somewhat  doubtfuL  It  is  neveruieleas 
quite  probaUe  that  a  cloeer  acquaintance  with  the 
music  might  modify  the  opinions  first  formed. 
Brahms's  works  cannot  be  estimated  earsorily; 
they  require  study  and  careful  analysis  to  be 
aj^neiated  at  their  true  value. 


With  r^^d  to  theperformance  of  the  concerto, 
when  it  is  siud  that  Herr  Joachim  was  the  soloist, 
nothing  more  need  be  added.  Our  greatest 
violinist  is  equally  perfect  in  everything  that  he 
undertakes ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
composer's  thoughts  were  presented  to  the  audi- 
ence in  a  manner  with  which  he  himself  would 
have  been  satisfied  had  he  been  present  The 
(ocheatral  part  of  the  work  receivM  the  fullest 
justice  undor  Mr.  Blanns's  careful  and  painstaking 
direction. 

The  remaining  instrumental  numbers  at  this 
concert  were  an  interesting  "  Rhapeodie  Nor^ 
v6gienne,"  by  J.  S.  Svendsen,  Schumann's  sym- 
phony in  B  flat,  and  Beethoven's  third  over- 
ture to  Leonora.  The  vocalists  were  Mr. 
Santley  and  Miss  Annie  Marriott.  The  latter, 
who  is  a  pupil  at  the  National  Training 
School  for  Music,  made  her  first  appearance  at 
Sydenham  on  this  afternoon  with  Mendelssohn's 
concert-aria  "Infelice."  The  aeena  requires  not 
only  a  fine  and  powerful  voice,  but  much  dra- 
matic power  for  its  due  rendering.  Mias  Ikbkrriott, 
however,  showed  herself  folly  equal  to  all  the  de- 
mands xaade  upon  her  by  the  music.  Her  voice 
ia  of  veiy  pure  quality  and  of  great  power; 
while  her  phrasing  is  excellent,  and  she  sings  with 
an  amount  of  real  fbeling  which  carries  her  au- 
dience with  her  at  once.  The  only  fault  noticeable 
in  her  performance,  and  one  against  which  she 
would  do  well  carefully  to  goard,  is  a  slight  ten- 
dency toward  that  vicious  habit,  toe  frwnofo,  which 
has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  good  ungers.  She 
is  fortunately  still  young,  and  can  easily  cure 
herself  of  the  habit.  Her  reception  was  more 
than  warm,  it  was  enthusiastic;  and  it  may 
honestly  be  'said  that  Misa  Marriott  deserved  all 
the  applause  she  received.  A  more  successful 
dSmt  has  not  often  been  made  at  tKe  Crystal 
Pahice. 

This  afternoon  the  composer  and  pianist  Herr 
Xaver  Scharwenka  will  make  hu  appearance  at 
Sydenham  with  his  concerto  in  B  flat  minor, 
which  was  played  at  tiieae  concerts  laat  season  by 
Mr.  Danmentner.  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of 
Praise  "  is  also  indvded  ia  the  programme. 

EIbekssbr  Pboui. 


Ths  second  Philharmonic  Concert  was  a  slight 
advance  on  the  first  in  point  of  interest.  Berboz* 
overture,  "  Le  Gamaval  Bomain,"  originally 
composed  as  a  prelude  to  the  third  act  of  his 
opera  Senvmuto  CeUmt,  was  the  least  familiar 
item  in  the  prt^ramme.  The  work  is  a  chaiac- 
teristic  example  of  its  composer's  Btrongly-marked 
individuality ;  but  the  rendering  was  tame  and 
spiritless,  and  hence  its  cold  reception.  Herr 
Joachim  might  have  selected  one  of  the  less  fre- 
quently periormed  concertos  of  Spohr  in  place  of 
toat  in  Ij  minor.  No.  0,  which  is  heard  so  often. 
The  reminder  of  the  programme  conmsted  of 
Stemdale  Bennett's  symphony  in  G  minor,  Beet- 
hoven's symphony  in  F,  No.  8,  and  Weber's  over- 
tare  to  FnaMa,  Mdme.  Ediu  Wynne  sai^  airs 
from  Mozar^B  Idcmmeo,  and  Spohr's  Faatt. 
Speaking  of  Spohr,  Prof.  Macfarren  in  the  analyti- 
cal programme  says:  "  Xo  musician  since  Mozart 
has  contributed  more  to  the  subtle  art  of  instru- 
mentation than  he  did."  This  is  a  bold  assertion, 
and  one  which  is  scarcely  likely  to  meet  with 
acceptance  from  musidans  until  Beethoven, 
Weber,  and  Schubert — to  go  no  farther — are 
forgotten. 

Thi  students*  concert  at  the  Boyal  Academy  on 
Saturday  last  was  neither  a  pronounced  success 
nor  the  reverse.  Of  the  new  oompoeitions  the 
most  important  was  the  126th  Psalm  b^  Mr.  R 
Ehrvey  LShr.  This  work,  which  gained  the 
Lucas  prize  medal,  is  written  in  the  solid  style  of 
English  Ohurch  music,  and,  thus  considered, 
deeervea  commendation  for  its  musicianly 
qoalitiea.  The  middle  movement,  an  unac- 
companied qoartett,  is  very  pleasing,  though  it 
was  badly  sung  on  this  occanon.  Miss  Alios 
Barton's  song,  "Ibtrely,  laiely  oomeet  thou," 


set  to  Shelley's  words,  is  charming.  Mr.  E. 
Addison's  Variations  in  E  for  pianoforte  tn 
trivial ;  and  Miss  Alice  Heathcote's  song,  <■  U'hT 
lovely  charmer,"  belongs  to  a  style  of  compodtioo 
which  should  not  be  encouraged  at  the  Academy. 
Miss  Nancy  Evans,  among  the  pianists,  and  Him 
Amy  Aylward,  among  the  voc^ists,  showed  the 
best  promise  of  future  excellence. 

Thbkb  were  two  novelties  of  importance  in  the 
programme  of  last  Saturday's  Popular  Concert 
One  of  these  was  Brahms's  seztett  in  G  (Op.  36) 
for  strings.   The  companion  work  in  B  fl&c  (Op. 
18)  was  introduced  some  years  ago  hy  Hen 
Joachim,  and  has  since  frequenUy  found  a  plau 
in  the  programmes  of  these  concerts.    It  it, 
therefore,  not  a  little  struige  that  the  sextett  b 
G  has  had  to  wait  so  loi^  fer  a  hearing,  ptr- 
licularly  aa  it  ia  in  some  respects  finer  tbn 
the  earlier  oompocition,  and  represents  the  genim 
of  Brahms  at  a  period  of  greater  maturity.  It 
was  uafortonate  that  mu^cians  were  on  this  oces- 
sioD  precluded  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  making  acqiumt' 
ance  with  the  work,  by  the  event  clashiiig 
one  of  greater  interest  elsewhere.  But  this  mer^ 
serves  as  an  additional  reason  why  a  repetitdim  of 
the  performance  should  be  granted  at  bd  arir 
date.   MdUe.  Janotha,  whose  predilection  foi^ 
music  of  Schumann  must  he  readily  OBdenM 
and  ccndially  appreciated,  introduced  the  cos- 
poser's  WaUttcmen  (Op.  82)  for  the  fint  tiiiR. 
These  iiragmentary  though  highly  indiridnsl  nttiN 
ances  are  not  suitable  for  very  freqaeot  pe^ 
formance,  bnt  they  deserve  to  he  heard  occs- 
sionally,  when  a  pianist  of  sufficiently  poedeal 
temperament  Is   at  hand  to  interpl  them. 
Signer  Piatti  repeated  his  version  at  LoeiteUi'& 
violin  sonata  in  D,  and  the  prosramme  con- 
cluded with  Mozart's  sonata  in  F,  foi  puto 
and  violin.     Mdme.  Norman-N^ruds  wu  tba 
leader  at  this  concert,  it  being  her  last  appeuun 
during  the  present  season.   On  Monday  a  famifiu 
scheme  was  presented,  the  principal  items  of  ffhitk 
were  Oheruoini's  quartett  in  E  flat— the  nait 
plea^g  of  tluwe  by  the  Italian  master— and  Bert- 
hoven's  string  trio  in  0  minor  (Op.  9),  thanHNt 
serious  if  not  the  finest  of  his  woras  vritta  ^ 
this  combination  of  instruments. 

Mb.  WAI.TER  Bi.OHB'8  annual  coDcartUilv^ 
an  interesting  event  of  the  musical  seaM>D,v^ 
ever  estimBte  one  may  form  as  to  the  nlneof 
the  art-work  to  which  Mr.  Biushe  devotM  ioa- 
self  with  auch  unswerving  fidelity.  Oa  thn 
present  occasion  the  prcvramme  conusted  ia  lla 
main  of  works  which  bad  already  obtained  a  heu- 
ing  either  here  or  elsewhere.  liszfa  Mietff^ 
No.  6  of  the  SymphmUche  JOichtungen^  was  ftvom^ 
ably  criticised  m  the  Academy  two  yeais  sp. 
The  other  examples  of  the  same  compoMrwe 
his  Polonaise  in  0  minor,  and  a  paraphrase  fin 
orchestra  of  No.  4  of  the  JRhapaoiut  ifiwyratw. 
Programme  music  had  a  further  illastratioD  in 
Hans  von  Billow's  Symphotnc  BaUad,  "The 
Minstrel's  Ourse."  This  work  was  first  introdoeei 
to  a  London  audience  at  the  concert  given  by  tbe 
Boyal  Normal  College  in  November  last,  and  J 
was  duljr  noticed  at  tiie  time.  Mr.  Bache  aelectil 
as  his  prindpal  solo  Beethoven's  concerto  in 
which  he  appended  Hans  von  Bulow'a  iongoft 
difficult,  and  very  laboured  eaJenass-  ^ 
orchestra  of  ninety-three  performers  yn»  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Manns,  and  it  is,  therefore,  scar^ 
necessary  to  state  tiiat  the  various  works  receim 
the  fullest  justice. 

Br  a  slip  of  the  pen  last  week,  Spobr's  trio  in 
E  minor  was  spoken  of  aa  "  the  earliest  of^uj 
three  trios."  The  number  shoold  hare  bees 
"  five." 

raw  puxuaiXEon. 

ArgyUOliikeoOfTlMBMtflniOaartlnn  fnxn  ttoTrnV 
of  Pttfi,  18H.  to  tlw  Tie**7  rtBwKis  *       "j^iaO  »» 
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Vfo.  857,  Nea  SenB». 


Tki  EiHiOB  eoMtoi  tmdertdke  to  relwm,  or 
to  oorre^pond  wUh  ike  tfnfsn  <(f,  r^eeied 
mamnueript. 

It  is  partkvXarly  requegied  that  dU  huBvnets 
UUen  regarding  ike  supply  of  ihe  paper^ 
noff  be  addresaed  to  ike  Publisheb, 
md  ma  io  tk»  Smtos. 


LITERATURE. 

!My  CbOimand  in  South  Africa,  1874-1878. 
Bj  General  Sir  Arthur  Thurlow  Cnnyng- 
huae,  G.C.B.,  then  Lieutenant-Governor 
lad  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  South 
Afnca.    With  Maps.  (Macmillan  &  Go.) 

Jxs  book  would  in  any  case  bare  been  ui 
DUrestinv  one,  and  at  tiie  present  time  it  is 
isablj  TaXoable.    It  is  the  work  of  a  gentle- 
Qan  who,  having  for  more  than  fonr  years 
held  the  Ikigbest  military  command  in  Sonth 
Africa,  can  speak  with  authority,  and  who  had 
opjnrtonities  of  acquiring  information  &r 
beytffld  those  of  an  ordinary  traveller.  Of  his 
opportenities  he  has  made  good  nse,  and, 
whik  giving  an  account  of  the  way  in  which 
he  was  hampered  and  thwarted  by  an  in- 
competent Government,  he  can  speak  without 
Inttemess  of  his  opponents.    Doubtless  the 
"hoA.  m  already  in  the  hajada  of  many  of  our 
nadecs.   Credit  is  doe  to  the  pablishcffs  ibr 
nfn£l^  -with  which  tfa^  have  bronglit 
it  oat,  and  m  are  glad  to  find  that  tins 
n^ndify  in  publication  is  not  attended  by' 
any  earelessnoB. 

Xa  2873  Sir  Artibar  Gunynghame  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  British 
kaxes  in  South  Africa,  and  the  news  which 
eie^ed  him  on  landing  at  Cape  Town  in 
NoremfoOT  of  that  year  was  that  of  the 
rising  o£  Langalebuele.    In  spite  of  the 
mimiftnagement  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
this  revolt  was  soon  suppressed ;  Langale- 
iafele  wa0  not  supported  by  the  neighbour- 
ing chiefia,  and  the  possesaion  of  firearms  by 
the  nstives  had  not  then  become  general 
laagalebalele,  as  will  be  remembwe^  found 
a  active  firiend  in  Bishop  Colenso,  who 
cms  ovOT  to  £i^;land  to  plead  his  caase, 
ud  was  so  snooesBfal  that  the  rebel  chieftain 
row  liveB  on  a  small  &rm  near  Gape  Town, 
vfth  three  wives  and  one  son,  and  is  said 
'A  be  more  occupied  in  complaining  of  the 
scantiness  of  his  rations  of  tobacco  than  in 
regretting  tiie  loss  of  his  kingdom. 

During  the  three  years  which  elapsed  be- 
•-ween  the  suppression  of  I^ngalebalele's 
^olt  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
l!77.    Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame  travelled 
through  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions 
South  Africa,  including  the  Transvaal  and 
tive  two  Griqualands — East  and  West — as 
-vtrdl  as  the  Orange  Free  State.    Of  all  this 
c^xtent  of  countiy  he  gives  a  vivid  descrip* 
t.i«i.    The  oolonies  of  South  Africa  taken 
t^>^etber  are  in  area  about  450,000  square 
xniles,  or  nearly  firar  times  as  large  as 
Onat  Britain  and  Ireland ;  from  Cape  Town 
to  the  capital  of  Natal  is  a  distance  in  a 
vtiaight  line  of  .nearly  800  miles.   Id  all 


this  extent  there  are  not  as  many  white 
inhabitants  as  are  contained  in  Liverpool ; 
and  Natal,  which  is  larger  than  Switzerland, 
has  not  as  mAoy  as  the  town  of  Ipswich  > 
For  this  little  colony  Great  Britain  is  now 
B°g*^ged  in  a  war  whit^  will  probably  cost 
not  less  than  a  million  and  a-half,  B.n^^  for 
which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
cupidity,  ignorance,  and  presumption  of  the- 
Goloni^  Governments.  On  the  subject  of 
permitting  the  natives  to  acquire  firearms, 
Sir  Arthur  says  : — 

"  In  1867  the  first  diamond  was  found,  and  there 
soon  flowed  into  the  colony  a  tide  of  wealth  as 
welcome  as  it  was  unexpected.  Railroada  were 
commenced  on  a  scale,  I  think,  rather  too  ex- 
tended at  the  commencement.  To  &cilitfite  the 
makiDg  of  these  railways  immense  gangs  of  nor- 
tivea  were  employed,  and  by  permiasion  of  their 
chieis  they  were  allowed  to  leave  their  own 
localities  Jar  away  in  Kaffir  land.  To  miika  them 
work,  only  one  inducement  was  effectual — tiie 
permission  to  purchase  fireonus.  There  was  a 
kw  in  the  colony  forbidding  the  acquisition  of 
arms  by  natives  without  a  special  permit,  to  he 
giYva  in  those  eases  only  in  which  t£e  magistrate 
empowered  to  do  so  was  personaUy  arauainted 
with  the  chfuacter  of  the  applicant.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  salutary  proTisiou  was  not  attended 
to,  and  permits  were  given  with  a  laxity  quite 
alarming.  Oompenies  of  natives  marched  home, 
each  bearing  his  musket  over  his  ehoulder.  In- 
stances occurred  in  which  justices  of  the  peace 
granted  permits  to  natives  in  reckless  profasion  in 
order  to  curry  favour  with  traders.  The  Govern- 
ment set  the  example,  and  for  a  while,  blinded  bv 
a  desire  to  secure  cheap  labour,  the  colonists 
allowed  the  natives  to  arm,  until  at  least  400,000 
muskets  and  rifles— some  aS  them  Ineech-loadera 
— had  been  acquired.  This  was  not  done  without 
protest.  Warnings  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
and  the  older  coloniete,  who  knew  the  Kaffirs,  were 
uaeasy.  I  need  lurdly  say  tibat  I  fiilfilled  my 
duty  repeatedly  poindnsr  out  to  the  Ministry 
the  danger  they  were  fausurnDg." 

The  reply  of  the  Government  at  the  Cape 
was  invariably  that  there  would  never  be 
another  Kaffir  war,  and  that  the  assegai 
was  far  more  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives  than  a  musket ;  and  these  arguments 
were  repeated  up  to  the  moment  wheu  the 
frontier  settlers  were  being  murdered  and 
their  homesteads  burnt.  Wherever  Sir 
Arthur  went  he  found  the  natives  arming 
or  furmed,  and  not  only  with  the  (Ud  smooth- 
bora  guns,  but  in  many  instances  with 
excellrait  rifles.  Near  Pretoria  he  met  p&rties 
of  natives  returning  from  tiie  diamond-fields 
everyone  armed  with  a  rifie ;  some  of  these 
he  examined,  and,  although  they  were  not 
all  of  superior  manufacture,  they  were  not 
at  all  bad,  and  quite  equalled  those  with 
which  the  60th  Bifles  were  armed  in  1830. 
These  very  rifles  are  now  being  used  against 
our  troops. 

The  sixth  Kaffir  war,  of  which  Sir  Arthur 
Cunynghame  considers  the  present  war  with 
the  Zalus  as  the  second  part,  broke  out  in 
September  1877,  but  the  CJape  Miointry 
still  denied  the  danger,  and  persisted  that 
there  would  never  be  another  Kaffir  war. 
The  colonial  force  consisted  of  the  frontier 
police,  numbered,.  of»  ^per,  at  1,000;  iu 
themselves  an  excellent  body  of  men,  but 
badly  equipped,  ill  clothed,  aatd  irregularly 
paid.  The  control  of  this  force  was 
kept  by  the  Ministry  in  its  own  hands, 
and  they  appointed  one  of  themselves, 
Mr.    Merriman,    the  Minister  of  War, 


to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  general.  This 
gentleman  reminds  us  of  the  French  deputies 
sent  to  oontn^  the  eenerala  in  the  revolu- 
tionary wars.  He  oedared  that  he  would 
rather  see  "aE^affir  war  every  ten  years  than 
that  an  increase  in  the  frontier  forces  should 
be  made."  The  Cape  Government  cwried 
their  jealousy  of  the  general  to  the  length 
of  having  a  separate  commissariat  for  their 
; portion  of  the  forces,  replying,  to  the  re- 
monstrance made  to  them  "tha^if  the  snp- 
p]ies  cost  double,  the  administration  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
officers."  The  folly  of  this  system  was  soon 
'seen,  when  a  competition  in  the  market  was 
set  up  between  the  Colonial  and  the  Impe- 
rial purchasers.  Mr.  Merriman  raised  forces, 
made  appointments,  and  continued  to  act 
altogether  independently  of  the  general,  till 
the  dismissal  of  the  Ministiy  by  the  Governor, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Under  the  new  Ministry 
the  divided  command  was  abolished,  and 
both  troops  and  commissariat  of  all  kinds 
were  placed  in  military  hands.  The  saving 
effected  in  the  purchase  of  stores  ranged 
from  20  to  50  per  cent. ! 

Sir  Arthur  having  at  the  end  of  1877  at- 
tained the  rank  of  full  general,  his  command 
came  to  an  end,  and  he  left  the  colony  in 
February  1878.  We  are  much  indebted 
to  him  for  patting  the  causes  and  the  con- 
duct of  this  sixth  Kaffir  war  into  a  readable 
shape.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  that  war 
he  expresses  an  opinion  from  which  we 
doubt  thwe  being  any  to  dissent : — 

"  When  the  qoestiim  of  the  expenses  of  this  war 
comee  to  he  considered  by  Parliament  at  homej  I 
must  say  that  I  hope  that  the  British  taxpayer, 
burdened  as  he  must  naturally  be  hy  all  the  mi- 
portant  enterprises  he  has  now  On  hand,  will  refuse 
to  any  considerable  extent  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
war  which  the  late  Cape  Government  brought 
upon  the  colonv.  I  am  sorry  for  the  colony,  and 
especially  for  the  most  unjustly  abused  settlers  on 
the  frontier  and  in  the  east ;  but  it  seems  only 
fait  that  they  should  rnffn  for  the  misdeedB  of 
their  own  Oabioet" 

Respecting  the  prospects  of  emigrants,  it 
may  bis  said  that,  as  dsewhere,  ^e  sober, 
the  industrious,  the  thrifty  will  sooceed. 

The  intfflnperate,  the  helpless,  and  the  luxu- 
rious will  be  worse  off  than  at  home.  Estates 
have  been  purchased  for  next  to  nothing 
that  are  now  worth  thousands.  A  Mr. 
Halse  in  the  Free  State  bought  a  &rm  of 
32,000  acres  for  which  he  afterwards 
sold  for  6,000i.  Sir  Arthur  was  shown  a: 
form  near  Middleberg  for  which  the  owner 
refused  1,2001.,  having  bought  it  three 
years  before  for  three  bottles  of  brandy  and 
a  ba^  of  sugar  and  coffee.  The  fbllowing 
case  IB  probably  unique : — 

Chevalier  Fossman,  of  Fotdiefttrom  in  the 
Tnmsvaal,  has  been  in  South  Afiica  for  moite 
than  tweifty-five  yean.  ^  is  a  man  of  great 
foresight  and  ene^  of  character,  and  has  had 
the  sagacity  to  see  the  great  position  which  this 
country  is  sore  to  fill  in  the  world.  By  prudence 
and  careful  management  he  has  1>ecome  the 
possessor  of  an  enormous  and  indeed  princely 
property.  Its  extent  in  the  aggregate  is  at  least ' 
800,000  acres,  or  1,260  square  miles,  sn  that  he 
is  certainly  the  lai^^t  landowner  in  South  Africa. 
Nor  must  it  he  imagined  that  this  immense  area- 
consists  of  aandy  deserts.  His  &rma  are  all  sur- 
veyed, nil  registered,  and  a  printed  desciiption  of> 
each  18  in  his  office.  With  few  exceptioas,  they. 
con8i^l  of  flue  com-gtowing  lands,  laigfU  abound-. 
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ing  in  miaerals — coal,  iron,  lead,  abrer,  and  gold. 
A  ham  portion  of  hiB  property  is  to  situated  as 
to  beliut  tittle  likelj  to  saner  &om  the  inroads  of 
nstiTes.'' 

The  aatbor  encamped  at  the  farmhoase  of 
an  ex-sergeant  of  the  85th  regiment,  the 
owner  of  booses  in  a  town  and  a  farm  of 
6,000  acres  in  the  Free  State,  beside  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep.  When  asked  how  he  ob- 
tained this  wealU),  his  huionio  reply  was : — 
"  Any  man  can  get  along  here  who  does  not 
drink."  Bat  settlers  mast  make  up  their 
minds  to  hard  labour  and  many  privations. 

"Too  frequeatlj  their  prosperity  la  only  to  be 
oblaiaed  by  many  a  sleepless  hoar  of  watching 
the  niiovements  of  a  savage  foe,  whose  discordant 
^ells  ma^  suddenly  wake  them  from  dreamland 
in  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night,  to  see  their  houses 
and  homesteads  in  flames,  and  their  cattle  driven 
off.  They  are  fortunate  if  they  are  not  left  life- 
lees  corpses  on  tiieir  own  freeholds." 

While  some  articles  of  food  are  cbeap,  many 
of  what  we  consider  necessaries  are  hardly 
to  be  procured  at  some  distance  from  Cape 
Town,  and,  if  procnrable  at  all,  only  at  minons 
prices.  At  Bloemfontein  meat,  though  of 
very  inferior  quality,  costs  m  much  as  in 
lliu;land,  while  bread  is  double  the  price, 
and  butter  from  Ss.  to  6s.  the  pound,  vege- 
tables are  so  scarce  that  2s.  Gd.  is  generally 
asked  for  a  cabbage ;  potatoes  cost  about 
4s.  6(2.  a  pound,  and  eggs  are  not  unfre- 
quently  6a.  each.  W^^  are  everywhere 
enormously  high,  and  men  who  have  the 
resolution  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
drink  and  to  live  on  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  the  district,  scanty  though  they 
be,  must  soon  put  money  by.  Car- 
penters, bricklayers,  and  blacksmiths  earn 
11.  a  day  in  the  Free  State.  The  greatest 
opening  of  all  seems  to  be  for  domestic  ser- 
Tants,  uiough  they  are  too  well  fiS  at  home 
to  have  much  inducement  to  emigrate. 

The  defvness  of  labour  retards  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  regouroes  of  Soutii  Afirica. 
At  t^nag^  Fontein  Sir  Arthur  saw  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  grass  land  on 
all  sides,  but  no  attempt  made  to  convert  it 
into  hay  -,  it  is  always  allowed  to  go  to  waste  : 
it  would  be  too  expensive  to  cut  it ;  and  yet 
at  this  place  forage  was  dear.  Pasture  lands 
abound,  yet  bufctw  is  imported  from  Holland ; 
there  are  abundant  forests,  and  timber  is 
brought  &om  the  Baltic;  there  is  coal  in 
JNatfj!,  but  it  is  infinitely  cheaper  to  import 
it  from  England. 

Sir  Arthur  was  struck  with  the  hardihood 
of  the  Boers.  There  are,  he  says,  no  finer 
young  men  in  the  world ;  they  are  ^nerally 
of  immense  height  and  size ;  their  life  is 
spent  in  the  open  air  by  day,  and  they  often 
sleep  at  night  in  the  velt  without  coveriii^ ; 
they  can  endure  heat,  cold,  and  hunger,  and 
are  superior  to  the  Cossack  in  the  saddle, 
and  very  far  superior  to  him  in  the  use  of 
the  rifle.  Their  life  is  very  patriarchal,  and 
recalls  the  descriptions  of  the  good  old  days 
of  England.  All  the  members  of  the  family 
sit  down  to  their  meals  three  times  a  day, 
tiie  seniors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board 
above  the  salt.  All  passing  strangers  who 
i^pear  respectable  are  welcome  guests. 

Sir  Arthur  has  some  interestmg  chapters 
on  osfxich  •  farming,  wine  -  growing,  the 
dianumd  fields,  and  on  sport.  The  Kaffirs 
since  tiiey  have  acquired  gum  bare  destroyed 


almost  all  the  game  in  their  territory,  but 
there  is  reason  to  hope  it  will  increase  when 
the  disartaament  is  effected.  The  gross 
superstition  of  the  Kaffirs  has  in  one  respect 
been  of  great  service  to  civilisation.  Before 
the  war  broke  out  a  very  efficient  telegraphic 
service  had  been,  established  in  ike  colony, 
which  was  of  great  qae  during  the  war.  The 
Kaffirs  moving  over  large  tracts  of  coimtn^ 
traversed  by  wires  never  injured  them.  It 
seems  they  looked  upon  tJiem  as  English 
witchcn^  They  dreaded  them,  and  even 
prayed  to  them  and  made  incantations  round 
the  tall  posts  and  mysterious  wires,  invoking 
their  kindness  and  leniency.  We  remember 
to  have  read  that  the  same  superstitions 
feeling  secured  the  telegraphs  which  tra- 
versed the  interior  of  Australia  from  injury 
by  the  blacks. 

This  book  is  ^^eably  written  and  abounds 
in  amusing  anecdotes  and  curious  &cts.  It 
has  appeared  exactly  at  the  right  time,  and 
we  recommend  it  with  confidence  to  our 
r^ers.  Willuh  Wigkhau. 


Peregrinm  Protem.    By  J.  M.  Ootterill.  (T. 
&  T.  Clark.) 

In  the  spring  of  1877  there  appeared  in  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review  (see  Academy,  vol. 
xi.,  p.  391)  a  very  able  article,  the  first  of 
an  intend^  series,  on  the  Epistle  to  Biog- 
netus  and  the  Oration  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
writer  (who,  it  now  appears,  was  Mr. 
Cbtterill)  suggested,  not  absolutely  for  the 
first  time,  that  neither  of  these  works  is  a 
genuine  product  of  primitive  Christianity ; 
but  that  they  are  foi^^eries  by  a  scholar  of 
some  date  &om  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century — ^probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
period,  since,  as  neither  piece  is  adapted  to  a 

Eolemioa}  end,  the  fraud  must  have  been  a  mere 
terary  tour  de  force.  Henry  Stephens  him- 
self, who  first  published  the  two  pieces,  was, 
it  is  hinted,  cognisant  of  the  fraud,  if  it  was 
not  he  who  himself  committed  it. 

The  investigation  into  the  Epistle  thus 
begun  was  never  carried  farther ;  but  the  first 
instalment  not  only  showed  that  the  author 
was  a  man  of  much  aouteness  and  more 
learning,  but  gave  a  good  promise  of  throw- 
ing light  on  the  history  of  the  Epistle  itself. 
Judging  from  the  paper  already  published, 
Mr.  Cotterill  did  not  seem  likely  by  any 
means  to  speak  the  last  word  on  the  ques- 
tion :  his  article  was  rather  the  plea  of  an 
acute  advocate  than  a  judicial  ratimate  of 
the  case  for  and  against  the  suspected  work. 
For  instance,  tlu  religious  dignity  of  tone 
of  the  Epistle,  and  still  more  its  utter  irrele- 
vance to  the  oontroreraies  of  the  later 
Church,  are  surely  internal  evidences  of  both 
its  genuineness  and  its  early  date :  but  Mr. 
Cotterill  seemed  to  regard  these  considera- 
tions as  only  exciting  sentimental  prejudices 
which  ought  to  give  way  to  evidence.  Then 
the  main  evidence  adduced  against  the 
Epistle  was  that  almost  every  sentence  in  it 
was  paralleled,  more  or  less  closely,  by  some 
sentence  in  another  writer,  usually  but  not 
always  ecclesiastical ;  and,  as  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  were  later  than  the  sop- 
posed  date  of  the  Epistle,  it  was  held  that  it 
must  be  a  fraudulent  Cento  from  their  works 
by  a  scholar  who  did  not  write  Greek  as  a 
living  language.   It  was  forgotten  that  the 


Apologies  of  the  second  century  are,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  rather  monotonons  in 
their  subject-matter:  that  one  deals  with 
much  the  same  topics  as  another,  often  in 
very  nearly  the  same  words ;  and,  whereas 
internal  evidence  was  not  listened  to  on  the 
general  question  of  the  age  and  authentid^ 
of  the  work,  it  was  yet  assumed  that  v» 
should  be  able  to  note  "  a  marked  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  coincidences"  whu 
we  passed  the  point  where  "  our  writer  w» 
no  longer  copying  others,  but  hifludf  bong 
copied."  Now,  admittai^  that  one  w  two 
of  the  coincidences  with  St.  Irenaens,  and 
perhaps  with  St.  Hippolytus,  are  only  ei- 
plicable  on  the  assumption  that  one  vrita 
borrowed  from  the  other,  it  is  a  qaestion  for 
argument — a  question  which  perhaps  does 
not  allow  of  solution,  but  at  least  needs  dis- 
cussion— which  had  the  mora  original  riglt 
to  the  common  phrase? 

But,  right  or  wrong  in  his  main  theor)-, 
Mr.  Cotterill  had  made  a  valuable  contiiba- 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  his  subject ;  aod  ii 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  mx 
complete  his  monograph  on  the  welUr- 
ranged  plan  on  which  he  bwaa  in  h 
Ohurch  Qucariaiy.  Instead  of  doing  n  be 
has  given  us  the  present  volume,  wmch  it  b 
really  difficult  to  treat  with  the  peepeotdne 
to  its  author.  In  his  former  article  he  ns 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  external  eraJ- 
ence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  worb  pnb. 
lished  by  Stephens  is  not  very  strong ;  that 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  ctbt  emted 
more  than  one  MS.  containing  tUem,  mi 
that  very  likely  not  of  earlier  date  than  tlw 
fourteenth  century.  He  might  hare  added, 
if  his  case  required  it,  that  as  the  Coifz 
ArgerUoratensis  is  not  now  in  existence,  we 
cannot  be  quite  sure  that  even  it  vas  not 
part  of  the  fraud.  Assuming,  as  he  does 
(though  on  this  poiut  he  is  not  quits  con- 
sistent), that  Stephens*B  MS.  was  ibntieal 
with  the  Oodex  ArgentorcUermSt  it  is  mj- 
ceivable  that  the  forger  of  the  age otthe 
Renaissance  may  have  written  a  sham  medi- 
aeval copy  of  his  sham  antique  compoa&n. 
Perhaps  the  scholars  who  have  in  mooOT 
times  collated  the  Strassburg  Codex  wonH 
be  able  to  set  the  qaestion  of  its  antiquity!* 
rest ;  but  no  one  could  blame  Mr.  CottenD 
for  raising  it,  as,  indeed,  Dr.  Donaldson  had 
done  before  him.  It  is  not  prima  m 
absurd  to  suppose  a  forgery  of  a  aingle 
by  a  competent  scholar  and  palae(^rapMr> 
whose  honesty  was  not  quite  above  sospicioii. 

But  in  the  present  volume  it  is  desired  w 
prove,  not  only  that  these  two  works  were 
forgeries  of  the  age  of  the  Benaissance,  bnt 
that  they  are  pieces  of  a  vast  series  oi 
frauds,  including  the  Third  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  two  Epistles  of  Sb.  Clement,  Lacian  8 
Death  of  Peregrinus,  Galen's  DePraemtKf^ 
Achilles  Tatius*  Olitophon  and  Leueippe,  m 
five  volumes  of  Photius'  BihlioVma,  b«i^ 
a  few  other  ecclesiastical  writings  oti» 
importance  and  sometimes  of  ^^.^r^ 
authenticity.  To  maintain  a  thesis  hke 
proves  nothing  less  than  total  igjf  J 
thenatureof  literary  evidence.  Onemign 

have  said  that  it  proved  equal  tgoof^f.J: 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  oi 
conditions  under  which  literary  composite 
is  possible,  to  sg^ose  that  one  in«» 
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capable  of  frigid  rhetoric  like  that  of  the  so- 
called  Third  Book  of  Maooabees  and  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement ;  of  utterances  of  living 
ChrisUan  ferToar  like  the  genuine  work  of 
St  Clement,  or  even  the  Epistle  to  Diogne- 
tas  :  and,  again,  of  a  clever  satire  on  Chris- 
titnity  and  everything  else,  like  that  of 
Lndan.  Bnt  perhaps  this  paradox  is 
hardly  grmter  than  that  of  tJie  common 
anthordup  of  the  scholarly,  well-composed 
article  in  the  Chwn^  Qaartaiiy  and  of  the 
pcesoit  Tolnme,  where  learning  and  industiy 
ire  only  nsed  to  make  more  oonspicaons  the 
atnence  of  method,  of  good  sense,  and  once 
or  twice  of  good  taste. 

It  iroald  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  ezam- 
iH  in  detail  Mr.  Cotterill's  ailments  on 
helnJf  of  his  portentoas  thesis.     If  his 
theory  needs  refatation,  it  is  sufficiently 
Ated  when  it  is  shown  to  imply,  in  the  case 
Iff  St  Clement  only,  the  forgery  by  the  same 
pnson  of  a  Greek  MS.  apparently  of  the 
Mfventh  centary ;  of  a  Syriac  MS.,  appa- 
lently  of  the  twelfth ;  and,  lastly,  of  the 
jrreat  Codex  Alexandrima  of  the  fifth — these 
being  distribnted,  nobody  knows  how,  be- 
tweoi  Constantinople,  Paris,  and  Alexandria, 
by  their  clever  bat  unprincipled  anther,  in 
ihe  dim  li<^  that  they  would  turn  up  in 
the  course  of  perhaps  from  two  to  four  cen- 
lories,  and  be  accepted  by  all  scholars  as 
^mne  works  of  the  several  dates  of  which 
he  had  chosen  to  connterfeit  the  hand- 
writing. 

As  for  the  method  of  the  ai^umont,  there 
is  none,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
fiense  of  a  coherent  statement  of  the  case 
■with  bcginTung,  middle,  and  end.    We  have 
only  what  nuj  be  called  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
tmnium  of  the  method  of  the  Ohurch  Quar- 
terhf  article;   Mr.  Cotterill,  if  he  proves 
anjthii^,  proves  that  verbal  coincidences 
between  two   writers  prove  nothing.  In 
many  cases  the  identical  words  are  used  in 
saeh  different  senses  that  he  can  only  sup- 
pose that  the  writer  nsed  them  by  way  of  a 
joke :  how  pointleaB  the  joke  was,  and  how 
atterly  hidden  from  all  eyes  but  Mr.  Cot- 
tortll's  own,  seems  to  him  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance.   The  fact  that  Stephens  wrote  a 
book  of  parodies,  not  all  by  any  means 
amusing  or  clever,  is  no  reason  for  imputing 
to  him,  or  to  anyone  associated  with  him,  so 
•lull  an  intellectual  exercise  as  this. 

There  is  a  fault  not  uncommon  among 
students  of  certain  subjects — though  learned, 
they  are  illiterate  :  they  know  their  special 
snt^ect  of  study  genuinely,  perhaps  tho- 
roughly, but  they  know  nothing  ahoui  it, 
know  knothinjf  of  the  other  sciences  whose 
tubject-matter  touches  theirs,  and  the  con- 
■  loaions  of  which  limit  the  range  of  hypo- 
thesis in  theirs.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
theologian  or  the  classical  scholar  shall  have 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  palaeography— 
tardly  that  he  shall  have  a  judicious  literary 
taste.  Bat  it  is  necessary  that  he  shall  know 
trhai  U  known  on  the  subject  of  aocient 
documents,  or  the  possibilities  of  ancient 
litcratare  ;  in  de&ult  of  such  knowledge  he 
runs  the  risk  of  making  himself  ridicnlous 
in  the  eyea  of  men  whose  special  knowledge 
may  be  far  less  than  his,  but  who  know  how 
far  their  own  knowledge  will  carry  them, 
and  what  Atcts  it  has  to  reckon  with  beyond 
itsprorince.      Willuh  Henrt  Smcox. 


A  Hiaiory  of  our  cum  2Vmw,  from  the  Acces- 
nort  of  Queen  Victoria  to  ihe  Berlin  Oon- 
grees.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  In  Four 
Volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  (Chatto  & 
Windn?.) 

A  WBITEB  who  attempts  to  do  something 
more  than  the  author  of  Annals  of  out  Time 
did — ».6.,  not  merely  to  state  recent  facts, 
bnt  to  oomment  on  &eir  political  and  social 
effects — ^is  under  very  great  disadvantt^^. 
It  is  possible  to  write  a  book  which  people 
win  lead  ftnd  find  usefitl  because  the  fkcts 
are  given  and  are  more  or  less  skilfully 
pieced  together.  But  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, and,  if  the  discovery  could  be 
made,  it  ia  very  inconvenient  to  state,  what 
are  the  real  motives  of  political  action  in  the 
case  of  personages  who  are  still  alire  or,  if 
they  have  died  recently,  with  whom  living 
persons  have  been  intimately  associated. 
When  the  persons  living  are  of  very  exalted 
rank,  the  analysis  becomes  still  more  difficalt, 
and  if  the  conjectures  are  correct,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  fail  of  giving  offence  by  publish- 
ing the  comment.  Few  books  have  ever 
produced  more  angry  and  more  adverse 
criticism  than  Mr.  Eingl^e's  Huionj  of  ihe 
Crimean  War.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
amusing  episodes  in  criticism  was  the 
different  attitude  which  the  Times  news- 
paper assumed  towards  this  book  as  it 
dealt  with  the  earlier  and  the  later  volumes. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Kinglake  was  mis- 
taken when  he  gave  the  Times  so  prominent 
a  place  in  the  influences  which  precipitated 
that  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Tim^  were  very  angry  with 
him  for  saying  what  he  did.  More  recently 
Victor  Hugo's  Hiatoire  d'un  Crime  has 
dealt  with  similarly  late  events.  But  this 
author's  work  is  a  memoir  of  his  own  place 
in  a  great  drama,  and  the  persons  whom  ho 
assails  are  just  now  not  very  much  disposed 
to  challenge  one  who  has  attacked  them. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  McCarthy's 
work  deal  with  the  political  and  social 
history  of  England  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  War.  The  principal  political  events 
of  this  period  are  the  downfall  of  the  Mel- 
bourne administration,  an  event  which  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Whig  Government 
was  incompetent  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  the  finances  could  be  retrieved,  and 
widespread  distress,  caused  in  great  degree 
by  a  vicious  fiscal  system,  conld  be  obviated ; 
the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  office, 
under  the  distinct  necessity  of  undertaking 
a  thorough  financial  reform  which  might 
end,  as  it  did  end,  in  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  ;  the  political  earthquake  of  1848,  only 
a  faint  wave  of  which  was  felt  in  England, 
thanks  to  the  facts  that  the  English  people 
had  been  lately  taught  to  see  that  their  dis- 
tresses lay,  not  so  much  in  bad  government, 
which  must  be  overthrown  to  be  disarmed, 
as  in  bad  laws,  which  may  be  repealed,  and 
that  a  significant  and  most  necessary  illus- 
tration of  this  practice  had  lately  been  given ; 
the  rise  of  the  Second  French  Empire,  which, 
whatever  were  the  crimes  of  its  origin,  as 
yet  sympathised  with  the  nationalities  ;  and 
the  growth  of  the  anti-Bussian  policy,  which 
was  certainly  due  in  England  to  the  de- 
testation which  the  English  people  felt  for 


Nicholas  after  his  intervention  in  Hungary. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  sequence  of  these  events 
and  to  trace  a  connexion  between  them.  It 
is  equally  easy  to  see  that  certain  other 
events  which  make  a  great  fignre  in 
diplomacy — as  the  Spanish  marriages,  and  the 
case  of  Don  Pacifico— were  matters  of  Parlia- 
mentary and  not  of  national  interest,  or  that 
the  first  Afghan  War  would  neither  have 
made  n9r  marred  the  reputation  of  a  Qovern- 
ment. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cireumstfuices 
under  which  the  Conserrofcive  party  was  re- 
constructed ;  the  place  which  the  Prince 
Consort  and  his  adviser  Stockmar  took  in  the 

politics  of  England ;  the  origin  of  the  Minute 
under  which  Palmerston  was  first  rebuked 
and  then  dismissed ;  the  events  which  led  to 
Lord  Brougham's  protest  of  August  5, 1850  ; 
or  the  causes  which  brought  about  Pal- 
merston's  first  Government,  and  his  singu- 
larly enduring  and  general  popularity,  are 
topics  of  great  interest,  bat  of  profound  con- 
troversy, the  time  for  debating  which  has  not 
yet  come,  because  history  cannot  yet  be 
judicial  about  them.  For  nothing  strikes 
the  student  of  history  more  than  &e  compa- 
ratively trifliD|f  events  over  which  the  most 
vehement  political  passimis  have  been  ex- 
cited. Men  have  been  wilUng  to  silence  or 
proscribe  their  political  foes  at  many  periods 
of  English  history  for  causes  which  seem 
Indicrously  inadequate,  did  we  not  know 
that  motives  which  conld  not  have  been  con- 
veniently avowed  larked  behind  that  which 
was  alleged.  Kobody  who  knows  the  facts 
imagines  that  Marlborongh's  avarice  and  his 
wife's  arrogance  were  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  rise  of  Harley'a  Ministry,  or  that 
Wal  pole's  domineering  temper  called  the 
Patriots  into  existence,  or  that  Pitt  was 
driven  into  the  war  with  Prance  in  order  to 
avenge  the  injured  majesty  of  kings  and  the 
reputed  wrongs  of  queens.  We  live  for 
enoagh  away  m>m  these  events  to  discuss 
them,  because  the  passions  which  thn- 
roas^  aro  fossils  now.  Bnt  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent  with  the  questions  adverted  to  above. 
They  are  not  yet  fit  for  analysis.  Irritabis 
arahroncs. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  incur 
this  risk.  He  has  dealt  with  the  history  of 
our  own  times  as  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
dealt  with  the  laws  of  England — has  given  a 
kindly  condemnation  of  what  has  been  dis- 
carded, and  a  genial  enlogy  of  what  has 
been  preserved  and  is  still  existent.  Mr. 
McCarthy  wants  people  to  read  his  book 
from  all  sides  and  from  all  parties,  and  they 
may  read  many  worse  things  than  the  book 
which  he  has  written.  He  is  careful,  there- 
fore, not  to  criticise  or  compromise  harshly, 
and  not  to  impngn  institutions  at  all.  Even 
in  dealing  with  the  events  of  the  first  Afghan 
campaign  he  touches  too  lightly  on  the 
mutilation  of  Sir  Alexander  Barnes'  de- 
spatches— the  meanest  and  the  most  cowardly 
crime  which  was  ever  committed  by  an 
English  Government — though  he  cannot  bnt 
condemn  the  transaction,  if  anything  were 
needed  to  prove  how  little  past  acts  affect  the 
Bubseqaent  reputation  of  statesmen,  the  fact 
that  the  authorship  of  this  injury  to  tbe 
memory  of  a  pabhc  servant,  and  of  this 
affront  put  upon  Parliament,  did  not  hinder 
the  perpetrator  from^oBlaiji^ix^^i^^ncntly 
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the  highest  place  in  the  English  oonstitution 
would  be  conoliudTe.  Nor,  again}  does  Mr. 
McCarthy  state  what  might  iiave  been  ex- 
peoted  from  an  exponent  of  oarrent  history 
as  to  the  one-sided  operation  of  Uie  factory 
laws.  He  admits  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  be  alleged  for  the  limitation  of  this  reform 
to  the  mannfiuitoring  population,  and  the 
total  omission  of  similar  provisions  on  behalf 
of  the  agricnltural  children.  But  he  sets 
down  the  discrepancy  to  the  "practical" 
character  of  the  Englishman's  mind,  and 
"  its  extreme  dislike  and  contempt  for  prin- 
ciples in  politics."  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  no  ciTUised  nation  which  has  carried  cer- 
tain principles  to  greater  length  in  detail 
than  the  Englishman  has.  The  principles 
of  free  trade  in  the  prodncts  of  industry ;  of 
the  necessity  that  exists  of  relieving  destitu- 
tion ;  of  toleration  for  the  expression  of  poli- 
tiocd  and  religious  opinion  when  such  an 
expression  is  not  libellous  or  immoral ;  to 
take  some  instances  at  random,  have  been 
carried  out  to  an  extent  which  surprises 
some  nations  and  frightens  others.  The  fact 
is,  what  people  call  a  dislike  to  prin- 
ciples in  politics  is  the  dislike  which  a 
powerful  interest  has  to  yielding  its  ground 
when  its  position  is  logically  untenable,  bat 
the  attack  has  not  yet  become  strong  enough 
for  Parliamentary  action.  Hero  it  strives  to 
postpone  the  settlement  of  the  controversy 
by  suggesting  a  oom promise  which  will  leave 
the  interest  as  strong  as  it  can  sfifely  be  left. 
The  landed  interests,  which  were  overwhelm- 
ingly  poworfal  in  Parliament, made  no  serious 
difficnlty  in  legislating  for  the  factory  opera- 
tives, and  accidentally  did  a  real  service  to 
the  working  classes,  and  no  less  to  the 
capitalists,  as  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  has 
amply  proved:  but  they  have  not  extended 
and,  US  long  as  they  can,  they  will  not  extend 
the  same  protection  to  the  agricultnral  popn- 
lation.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  so  ex- 
perienced a  publicist  as  Mr.  McCarthy  is 
could  have  been  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
motives  which  distorted  tbe  details  and  sug- 
gested the  limitations  of  the  Factory  Act. 

In  his  anxiety  to  give  a  plausible  and  on 
the  whole  a  genial  account  of  tbe  career  of 
pablic  men,  the  author  of  these  volames  is 
occasionally  superficial.  Mr.  McCarthy 
knew  Mr.  Cobdon,  but  ho  has  fiuled  to  give 
a  jnst  estimate  of  his  public  services.  It  is 
an  error  to  say  that  this  statesman  "cared 
little  or  nothing  for  mere  sentiments,"  or  that, 
for  example,  he  did  not  see  that  the  "  idea  of 
nationality  shoald  induce  people  to  disturb 
themselves  by  insnrrections  and  wars."  He 
thought  war  an  evil,  the  very  worst  way  of 
settling  a  difference.  But  what  he  attacked 
was,  not  war  in  itself,  but  wars  of  interven- 
tion, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power.  Ho  sympathised  pro- 
foundly with  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarian 
cause.  But  he  did  not  think  that  England 
shonld  go  to  war  in  order  to  resuscitate  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  He  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent when  ha  denounced  the  war  with 
Roasia,  thongh  he  knew  well  enough 
tliat  the  popular  feeling  in  England  was 
due  to  the  intervention  of  Russia  in 
Hungary.  The  motive  which  led  him  to 
suggest  and  carry  out  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  was  his  belief,  amply  verified 
by  subsequent  experience,  that  the  best 


efforts  of  diplomacy  are  those  which  develop 
the  sentiment  of  friendliDess  out  of  the 
cf^ised  adrantnges  of  commercial  inter- 
course. He  honoured,  after  a  short  reluot- 
anoe,  the  sentiment  which  prompted  the 
patriots  of  the  United  States  to  defend  the 
Union  even  at  the  cost  of  civil  war ;  and  as 
he  was  the  first  to  foresee  how  great  was  the 
suffering  which  the  war  would  inflict  on  the 
cotton  operatives  in  the  North,  so  he  never 
spoke  without  the  profoundest  reverence  for 
the  patient  nobleness  with  which  the  sufferers 
bore  the  pinch  of  compulsory  idleness.  Such 
a  judgment  as  his  was,  in  that  crisis,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  tenderness  with  which 
he  cared  for  sentiments. 

Bat  we  repeat,  Mr.  McCarthy's  book  is 
honest  and  faealthy.  If  it  does  not  pretend 
to  discuss  the  deeper  motives  of  political 
action  daring  the  last  forty  yean,  and  still 
less  to  deto-mine  how  it  is  that  certain 
forces  have  so  great  an  influence  in  English 
social  and  public  life,  it  does  not  offend  by 
that  vnlgar  adulation  in  which  most  of  those 
indulge  who  affect  to  tell  us  the  story  of 
our  own  experience,  and  whose  works  will 
be  hereafter  utterly  worthless  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  events  which  they  affect  to 
narrate.  If  too  many  people  are  made  respect- 
able, some  people  are  not  treated  as  though 
they  were  phoenixes  or  chimeras.  The  best- 
drawn  public  character  ia  the  book  is  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Bat  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  set  down, 
sound  Lrishman  as  he  ia,  the  decline  of 
O'Connell's  influence  to  tie  wrong  cause. 
It  does  not  appear  to'  us  that  O'Connell  lost 
his  power  because  he  counselled  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  succeeded  in  enforcing  his 
views  on  those  who  were  to  attend  tbe  meet- 
ing at  Clontarf.  O'Connell's  error  lay — and 
it  was  the  only  error  which  this  great  Irish- 
man committed — in  bis  adherence  to  an  aim 
which  was  impossible,  and  from  the  English 
point  of  view  inexpedient,  the  absolute  and 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1800.  It 
is  not  possible  in  a  short  notice  in  this 
Review  to  state  what  he  would  have  asked 
for  if  he  had  lived  in  oar  day. 

JiMEs  E.  Thobold  Bogess. 


A  Masque  of  Poets.    "  No  Name  Series." 

(Boston,  U.  S. :  Roberts.) 
A  VOLUME  of  miscellaneous  verse  by  anony- 
mous contributors  who  are  not  novices  is 
rather  a  now  idea,  and  this  is  what  we 
understand  A  Masque  of  Poela  to  be.  As 
often  happens,  tbe  secret^  have  not  been  very 
well  kept,  and  various  little  birds  have  flown 
across  the  Atlantic  with  identifications 
which  may  be  true  and  may  be  false.  Thus 
we  are  told  tbat  tho  longest  poem  in  the 
book,  "  Guy  Vernon,"  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Trowbridge ;  tbat  a  short  piece  called 
"  Pilgrims  "  is  a  relic  of  Thoroan  ;  that  Mr. 
Lowell  has  contribntedtwo  poems — a  sonnet 
and  a  short  song — which  will  not  exalt  him 
much  above  his  present  station  on  or  about 
Parnassus ;  that  the  late  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor 
is  responsible  for  "  A  Lover's  Tests,"  and 
Mr.  Stedman  for  an  exceedingly  weak 
versification  of  part  of  Aucassin  et  Nicolette. 
Of  more  interest  to  English  readers  are  the 
identifications  of  English  bards.  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Yere  is  credited  with  a  sonnet  on 


*'£!ld;"  Mr.  AUingham  vrith  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  oertam  Amy  Margaret ;  Mr.  Austin  : 
Dobson  with  a  zondel,  "The  Wanderw, " 
Lord  Honghton  with  a  handful  of  plmaant 

anapaests  entitled  "  Qnestion  and  no 
Answer;"  Miss  Christina  Bossetti  with 
"  Husband  and  Wife,"  in  eights  and  sixes, 
and  Mr.  Marzials  with  two  pieces — a  rondeau, 
"  At  Twilight,"  and  "  From  Herzegovina." 

Not  quite,  half  the  book  is  taken  up  with, 
"  Guy  Vernon."    The  versification  is  of  thJ 
Don  Juan  order,  and  is  in  parts  remarkabin 
light  and  easy.    The  author  so  patheticall^l 
entreats  his  reviewers  not  to  divulge  hia 
plot  that  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
refuse  him.    But  he  will  not,  we  suppose, 
object  to  a  list  of  his  dramaiis  petwnae. 
These  are  Guy  Vernon,  an  eld»ly  hot 
amorous  Southern  planter ;  Florinda,  wife  of 
the  same ;  Robert  Lome,  a  journalist  who 
cnltivatra 

"  The  art — imaginatire  and  dramatic —  ' 
Of  writing  foreign  letters  from  an  attiQ," 

and  is  jilted  by  Florinda  ;  and  lastly,  Sani/, 
a  faithful  nigger.    These  four  persons  de- 
port themselves  in  a  very  pleasantly-told  tale,  ' 
which,  if  it  were  not  for  some  lotigueun  h 
its  latter  part,  would  be  an  unusually  faTOor- 
able  specimen  of  serio-comic  poetry.  That 
its  quality  is  good  the  following  stanzas  will 
show  ;  though  for  our  own  part  we  reserve 
our  opinion  on  the  question  whether  serio- 
comic poetry  on  the  great  scsle  is  worth  , 
writing. 

"  Hia  lodging  orerlookcd,  io  tba  metiopoUs, 
A  narrow  basiness  street  oot  OTsr  nice, 
And  nnromanticaUy  orer-populona. 

Where,  mnch  n^in&t  tbe  aforesaid  friends' alTiEe, 
He  kept  on  writing  at  a  moderate  price 
Pieces  pathetic,  pietnresqno,  or  fniin;. 
Which  gained  fur  him  much  credit  and  aomt  mwaj. 

One  April  afternoon,  as  he  sat  writing, 
Euried  in  books  and  papers  to  the  chin. 

Where  the  hi^  Intham  window  let  the  Ifglit  in, 
A  hand,  scarce  heard  above  tbe  uicessut  d:n 
Of  the  toad  street,  tapped  at  bis  door.  "Omkein! 

He  shouted  out  in  tones  not  over  civil. 

Expecting  no  one  bnt  the  printer's  deviL 

Then,  too  intently  occupied  to  stop,  he. 

Still  studying  an  nntlnished  period, 
Over  bis  shoulder  reach^  u  roll  of  copy, 

Giving  a  little  sidelong  careless  sod; 

But  thought  tbe  fellow's  movements  rather  oJi 
Turned  slowly,  gazed,  and  just  escaped  capsizing 
His  loaded  table  in  his  hasty  rising. 

He  stands  and  stammers,  so  conAised  and  vexed  'v6  be 
At  bis  own  awkward  blunder;  but,  O  Heaven: 

What  sodden  joy,  what  tbritling  boundless  eoKisj, 
When  from  a  woman's  veil  one  glance  ii  giTea, 
And,  like  a  panting  fawn  to  covert  driveu, 

Pale,  with  a  look  of  exquisite  concern  on 

Her  fkir  sweet  face,  behold  Florinda  Vcmon  ! " 

This  panting  fawn  is  perhaps  rather  a  stile 
piece  of  venison ;  but  if  any  reader  cares  to 
read  what  preceded  the  interview  and  what 
came  of  it  we  do  not  think  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Tho  rest  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  a  large 
number  of  smaller  pieces  of  very  various 
merit.  The  serious  and  impassioned  poems 
are  not  extraordinarily  good,  but  at  the  same 
time  many  of  them  are  far  from  bad.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  pleasant  music  in  the  ex- 
pression of  tho  following  :— 

"A  Qt'AMD&BT. 
Tell  my  lady  she  is  fair  ? 

That  no  news  ia  truly. 
Tell  her  she  is  sweet  and  rare 
Pore  and  lov*'Jy  past  compare? 

Will  iL4tcike  her  newh  ? 
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No!  wme  other  vay  to  iroo 

Miut  be  foud  to  wia  bar. 
WhU  if  I  be  fond  ud  tm  ? 
AU  the  world  adorn  her  too, 

Such  s  ipell  is  in  her." 

And  in  this : — 

"  Oh  1  such  and  heaT«Q  nze  &r  ^lait, 
Bat  vhat  if  thej  mre  OQO, 
AbA  neither  yon  nor  I,  emetheart. 

Hod  anj  my  misdone  ? 
YHiai  ve^  like  laoghiag  riTen  fleet 

That  eannot  ehooae  but  iknr, 
Among  the  flowers  should  meet  and  greet* 
Should  meet  and  mingle  bo, 

Sweetheart  1 
That  would  be  eweet,  I  know." 

'5cathei'  of  these  comes  into  the  list  of 
^TDlged  anthorships.  But  Mr.  Dobson's 
vsawi  and  Mr.  Marzials*  rondeau  deserve 
Doco^  thongh  we  do  not  like  the  truyllabic 
lE&un  of  the  latter.  Some  comic  efiorts  in 
1  Btjh  difierent  from  the  nsoal  Amraican 
ccmedy  seem  to  ns  Yery  good.  Hood  wonid 
Lot,  we  think,  have  refused  to  agn  "  The 
Ballad  of  the  Wicked  Nephew."  The 
shorter  "  Bean  of  the  Town  "  will  finish  this 
notice  well : — 

"  He  once  was  yonog  and  gay, 
A.  beau ; 
Ah  !  that  was  long  ago. 

To-day 
Ha  is  very  old  and  gray. 

His  clothes  were  once  the  best: 

His  tile 
Was  at  the  top  of  style. 

His  vest 
Was  flowered  upon  his  breast 

Ha  then  was  tall  and  dim, 

Bis  eye 
^^e  all  the  maidens  ug^ 

For  him — 
Om  of  the  chembim. 

He  drove  a  handsome  pur 

Of  grays, 
And  all  men  saog  his  iHsise. 

The  heir 
Had  plenty,  and  to  spare. 

He  now  is  poor,  and  lame. 

And  bent ; 
His  snnsbine  friends  all  went. 

And  shame 
To  take  their  [daees  came. 

The  flowers  upon  his  vest 

Are  rags, 
His  coat  is  green  and  sags ; 

The  rest 
3lEay  easily  be  guessed. 

His  yooth  was  spent  in  vain ; 

His  age 
Is  tike  a  blotted  page. 

His  bane 
Was  Boederei's  champagne." 

This  reminda  ns  in  its  adroit  mock  solemnity 
an  admirable  Chant  TUnjdl,  "  Mn.  Jones," 
whidi  appeared  not  long  ago  in  an  American 
magsane.  GsoBa^  Satktsbttbt. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Waller  Farquhar 
Book,  D.D.,  F.B.S.  By  his  Son-in-Law, 
W.^  R.  W.  Stephens,  Prebendary  of 
Cluchester,  &c.  In  Two  Yolames.  Second 
Edition.  (R.  Bentley  &  Son.) 
ParuA  Sermons.  By  Walter  Farqnhar  Hook, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Hook,  M.A.    (R.  Bentley  &  Son.) 

^  men  have  deserved  better  of  their 
(^^ninh  than  the  snbiect  of  this  interesting 
>»moir.  Sean  Hook  will  always  stand  out 
^a  lype  of  manly  Christiani^  in  an  age 
™«i  the  tendency  of  religion  was  towaras 


effeminaoy.  Intensely  spiritnal  and  yet 
thoroughly  practical,  uie  warmest  of  friends 
and  the  most  placable  of  foes,  mixing  with 
men  rather  than  with  books,  and  ^et  as  oon- 
spicnons  for  his  learning  as  for  his  tact  and 
temper,  we  know  no  one  with  a  better  claim 
to  the  titie  that  has  been  nren  him  of  "  the 
foremost  ^uish  FViwt  of  his  age."  He  was 
the  first  High  Churchman  of  the  religions 
revival  who  reduced  principles  to  practice 
and  allowed  his  parochial  experience  to 
modify  the  conclusions  of  the  study. 
His  strong  common-sense,  which  made 
him  popular  among  the  shrewd  men 
of  Coventry,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  pre- 
served him  from  lapsing  into  those  extrava- 
gances and  eccentricities  which  in  later  times 
have  thrown  discredit  upon  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  has  been  said,  apolo- 
getically, that  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
seal  and  earnestness  except  from  "  extreme 
men ;  "  the  best  answer  to  snch  a  &llacy  is 
to  point  to  "  the  great  champion  of  the  ma 
media"  and  ask  who  has  been  in  labours 
more  abundant  or  in  seal  more  earnest 
than  he. 

Walter  Farqnhar  Hook  may  be  said  to 
have  entered  life  with  everything  in  his  favour 
except  the  doubtfal  advantages  of  wealth  and 
good  looks.  His  almost  Socratic  ugliness  was 
a  frequent  subject  of  mirth  to  himself  and 
others.  He  was  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  a  good  man  must  have  a  good  mother, 
and  from  his  father's  side  he  i^erited  many 
intellectual  gifts,  as  well  as  the  keen  sense 
of  humour  which  often  stood  him  in  good 
stead  at  critical  moments  of  his  career. 
In  1812,  after  some  five  years*  schooling 
at  Ikrtford  and  Tiverton,  be  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  "  Commoners  "  at  Win- 
chester, where  his  lather  then  held  a 
canonxy.  Sehool-lifB  at  Winchester  has 
always  been  hard,  and  to  a  sensitive  and 
tender-hearted  lad  like  Walter  Hook  it 
proved  irksome  and  painful.  The  one  thing 
that  brightened  it  was  that  which  also  glad- 
dened his  whole  subsequent  life :  the  inti- 
mate—we might  almost  say,  the  sacred— 
firiendship  which  he  there  formed  with 
William  Page  Wood  (now  Ijord  Hatherley). 
From  the  first  some  secret  affinity  drew 
together  the  two  boys,  so  different  in  cha. 
racter,  in  pursuits,  in  their  previous  training 
and  associations  ;  and  they  never  ceased  to 
supplement  and  infioence  each  other.  Hook's 
progress  in  the  regular  course'  of  learning 
was  impeded  by  his  literary  tastes.  A 
passionate  lorer  of  Shakspere  and  Milton, 
he  had  no  ardour  for  Virgil  and  Homer,  and 
but  for  Wood's  incitement  and  help  he 
might  neither  have  sought  nor  attained  a 
good  position  in  the  school. 

In  1818  he  passed  from  Winchester  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  Shakspere 
was  his  only  friend.  Sir  John  FalstaflTs 
society  compensated  him  for  the  absence  of 
other  good  fellowship,  and  a  solitary  pilgrim- 
age to  Stratford- on- Avon  was  the  chief  re- 
creation of  his  college  career.  The  choice 
of  his  profession  having  been  wisely  left  to 
himself,  he  determined  to  take  holy  orders, 
and  in  1821  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of 
his  &ther'B  pariah  of  Wfatppingham.  With 
the  new  lifb  a  new  phase  of  Hook's  cha- 
racter was  speedily  developed.  Serrated 
from  his  friend  Wood's  daily  companionship 


as  he  had  been  by  his  removal  to  Oxfofd,  and 
afterwards  debarred  for  a  time  from  even 
occasional  intercourse  with  him  throngh  the 
prejudices  of  his  &ther,  Hook's  affections 
remained  unchanged.  No  second  friendship 
thrust  the  first  into  the  shade,  and  he  seems 
to  have  ran  some  danger  of  falling  into  t^ 
habits  of  a  literary  reclnse.  From  this  he 
was  saved,  partly  by  his  strong  sense  of 
duty  and  partly  by  the  powerful  sympa- 
thies of  his  nature.  He  threw  himself  with 
all  his  heart  and  mind  into  his  parochial 
work,  and  won  the  affections  of  rich  and  poor 
around  him.  Every  hour  not  spent  upon 
the  active  duties  of  his  calling  was  devoted 
to  laying  deep  the  foundation  of  that  theo- 
logical learning  which  preserved  him  throngh 
life  from  being  carried  away  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine  or  the  shifting  tides  of  religions 
partisanship.  Writing  to  the  Quaardian  news- 
fnper  in  1850  he  says  with  perfect  tnith : — 
"  I  sm  not  consdons  of  having  changed  a  single 
principle  daring  the  last  thirty  years ;  but  on  the 
contruy  I  am  only  more  confirmed  in  my  admira- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  English  Reformation, 
and  more  persuaded  that  the  Church  of  England 
'is  the  purest  and  best  reformed  Church  in 
Christendom.*  For  asserting  this  I  have  been 
called  a  High  Churchman,  and  I  assert  it  still. 
As  far  as  the  Church  of  Endand  goes  I  will  go, 
but  not  a  step  further.  Neither  will  I  intention- 
ally come  short  of  her  requirements.  I  have  not 
left  any  old  party,  and  certainly  I  have  not  nnited 
myself  to  any  new  party." 

Inl826  he  qnitted  the  cnracy  of  Whipping- 
ham  fOT  that  of  Mosely,  then  a  quiet  country 
village;  to  which  was  soon  afterwards  added 
the  Leotureship  of  St.  Philip's  in  Birming- 
ham. This  was  his  first  introdaction  to 
town  work,  a  brief  but  doubtless  a  valnable 
training  for  the  far  more  {ffominent  and 
onerous  duties  to  which  he  was  sammoned 
two  years  later  when  presented  by  Lord 
Ljmdhnrst  to  the  living  of  Holy  Trinity  in 
Coventry.  In  the  following  summer  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Johnstone,  of 
Birmingham,  a  woman  of  rare  and  delight- 
ful character,  and  admirably  adapted  by  her 
wisdom  and  cheerfulness  to  be  the  helpmate 
of  a  man  of  impulsive  nature.  The  eight 
years  of  his  ministry  at  Coventry  were  stir- 
ring ones  for  the  Church  at  large  as  well  as 
for  his  parish,  for  during  them  the  first 
Tracts  for  the  Times  were  published,  and  the 
great  "Oxford  movement"  began.  Hook's 
relation  to  this  movement  is  carefnUy 
pointed  out  by  his  excdient  biographer, 
and  deserves  to  be  noted.  To  ^11  him 
the  disciple  of  the  Tract-writers  was,  as 
their  leaders  said,  absurd.  Not  only,  as 
they  admitted,  had  he  formed  his  views 
upon  most  points  before  any  of  them ;  but 
they  were  simply  propounding  the  principles 
which  be  had  long  been  qnietly  working  out. 
"  He  was  tbe  beginner  of  all  things  here ;  he 
set  everything  a-going  " — such  was  the  sum- 
ming-up  of  his  old  Coventry  parishioners. 
By  some  happy  art,  known  only  to  himself 
and  which  he  himself  seemed  haxdly  able  to 
explain,  he  trained  his  people  to  desire  and 
to  demand  the  changes  which  he  wished  to 
introduce.  Evening  and  choral  services, 
Lent  lectures,  reading-rooms,  crowded  Sun- 
d^  schools  with  a  f^l  staff  of  devoted  and 
efficient  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  new 
idea  of  worship  in  divine  service  and  the  in- 
crease of  spiritual  l^ft^in  his  parish — all 
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these  were  established  by  him  during  his 
brief  residence  of  eight  years  in  CoTenfcrr. 
In  all  his  Iftbonrs  his  wife  was  his  reaay 
sympathiser:  in  some  his  active  coadjutor; 
bat  the  strain  of  snoh  work  was  tremendoos, 
and  he  was  often  forced  by  attacks  of 
epilepsy  to  suspend  it  entirely.  At  snch 
times  it  was  only  natural  that  he  sboald 
sigh  for  the  comparatire  ease  of  a  country 
parish,  where  he  ooald  eujoy  that  converse 
with  books  and  chosen  friends  from  which 
the  ceaseless  roand  of  ardnons  daties  de- 
barred him. 

It  was  not  withont  opposition  that  he  was 
elected  in  1837  to  the  important  post  of 
Vicar  of  Leeds.  The  name  of  Tractarian 
had  by  this  time  become  a  byword  of  bit- 
terest reproach,  and  the  Evangelical  party 
in  Iieeds  had  only  to  spply  it  to  Hook  to 
rally  all  their  forces  against  him.  The 
attack  failed.  The  shrewd  and  honest 
townsfolk  quickly  learnt  to  appreciate  one 
as  shrewd  and  honest  as  themselves,  and 
echoed  the  greeting  of  the  discerning  Dis- 
senter, "He'll  do,  he'll  do."  His  frank 
yet  friendly  attitude  towards  those  who 
differed  from  him ;  his  fearless  enunciation 
of  his  own  principles  whether  to  his  bishop 
or  his  parishioners ;  the  ready  tact  with 
which  he  turned  the  tables  on  contumacious 
ratepayers  and  obstructive  churchwardens  ; 
his  nnqnestionable  ability  and  zeal ;  above 
all,  the  constant  tenderness  and  earnestness 
of  his  character,  made  irresistible  way  at 
Leeds,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  out  there 
the  vast  work  with  which  his  name  will  be 
permanently  associated. 

We  need  not  trace  his  career  farther.  The 
twenty-two  years  which  he  spent  at  Leeds 
were  in  every  sense  the  best  years  of  his 
life.  But  oven  when  the  vintage  was  over 
the  after. gleaning  was  no  despicable  one. 
With  him  the  occapation  of  a  deanery  did 
not  mean  dignified  ease,  bat  only  the  diver- 
sion of  hia  energies  into  fresh  channels.  At 
Chichester 

"  He  becflrae  a  different  beiog.  The  literary  vein 
or  element  in  his  character,  always  strong  and 
active,  but  ntwaja  held  in  check  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  kept  subflOTvient  to  the  demands  of  bis 
pastoral  vocation,  had  now  free  scope  and  became 
dominant  onco  more  as  it  had  been  m  the  days  of 
his  boyhood." 

If  his  reputation  had  not  been  already  made 
it  woald  have  been  at  once  secured  by  the 
great  literary  work  of  his  later  days — The 
J/ives  of  the  Archbishops  nf  Canterbury — in 
which  his  habitual  honesty  and  industry  are 
alike  conspicuous. 

Wc  have  left  ourselves  little  space  in 
which  to  speak  of  the  private  letters  which 
lend  so  much  interest  to  his  biography. 
They  disclose  an  inner  history  which  at 
times  is  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the 
outer  man,  and  the  reader  will  be  often  sur- 
prised and  sometimes  affected  by  the  tone  in 
which  they  are  written.  Hook  was  the  last 
man  who  could  be  ohargcd  with  morbidness 
and  effeminacy,  but  there  is  many  a  passage 
in  his  correspondenoe  tJiat  is  quite  womanly 
in  its  tenderness,  which  indicates  such  keen 
sensitiveness  of  conscience  and  snch  ardent 
^irituat  longings  as  to  make  one  love  as 
well  as  admire  his  diaracter. 

IVebendary  Ste|)hens  has  done  his  work 
ta  editor  unobtrumrely  and  excellently.  He 


has  given  us  no  second-hand  portraiture  of 
his  &ther-in.lAw ;  but  has,  witn  rare  judg- 
ment, allowed  him  to  speak  for  himself 
through  every  pf^;e  of  a  oust  interesting 
biography. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  who  have 
read  with  interest  Dean  Hook's  Life  wUl  be 
a  little  disappointed  with  the  specimens  of 
his  Parish  Sermons  now  given  to  the  world. 
They  are,  indeed,  of  high  character,  both  as 
regards  thought  and  expression,  but  we  can 
scarcely  describe  them  as  very  eloquent  or 
very  powerful ;  and,  if  wo  did  not  remember 
the  charm  of  the  preacher's  voice  and  in- 
tonation, we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  remarkable  effect  which  they  un- 
doubtedly produced  npon  those  who  heard 
them.  Dean  Hook  was,  in  truth,  no  mere 
pulpit  orator  or  skilful  rhetorioiBn.  Exag- 
geration, declamation,  and  artifice  of  any 
kind  he  despised  and  abjured.  His  words 
had  weight  because  they  were  the  words 
of  soberness  aud  truth,  or  they  touched  the 
hearts  of  others  because  they  came  forth 
from  a  heart  full  of  genuine  sympathy  and 
warm  affection. 

The  sermon  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  sym- 
bolical teaching  ("The  Ribband  of  Blue") 
is  one  which  well  displays  the  Dean's  sound 
Churchmanship  and  equally  sound  sense ; 
and  in  that  which  is  quaintly  entitled  '*  Sweet 
Cane "  we  have  a  capital  example  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  instrnctive  dis- 
course. There  is  nothing  dull,  common- 
place, or  affected  in  any  one  of  t^ese  Pariah 
Hermoiiit^  and  there  are  often  passages  of 
great  beauty  and  singular  tenderness  ;  but, 
we  must  repeat,  it  is  not  through  them  alone 
that  any  adequate  notion  can  be  formed  of 
the  powerful  sway  which  the  vicar  exercised 
over  his  congregation  at  Leeds,  taming  **  the 
heart  of  all  the  men,  even  as  the  heart  of 
Chablbs  J.  Robinson. 


one  man. 


llenricl  Je  JBracton  de  Legtbus  el  Consuetu- 
difiihiis  Angliae  hihri  Quinqve  ad  diver- 
aorum  et  vetustiasimorum  codicum  collatlo- 
ncm  iijpis  vulgnti.  Edited  by  Sir  Travera 
Twiss,  Q.C.    Vol.  I.    (Rolls  Series.) 

Although  it  was  known  that  the  editor  of 
Bracton,  as  first  published  in  1569,  had  not 
proceeded  on  a  complete  collation  of  MSS., 
it  was  donbtfol  whether  a  new  edition  was 
required.  Beere's  opinion  as  to  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  printed  text  was  not  shared 
by  Giiterbock,  the  learned  judge  and  pro- 
fessor at  Ktinigsbet^.  His  monograph  on 
Bracton  and  his  relation  to  Roman  Law 
still  remains  the  best  account  of  this  author, 
tho  neglect  of  whose  work  in  its  scientific 
and  historical  aspects  by  English  lawyers 
until  quite  recent  times  would  have  been 
strange  in  any  other  country.  In  1872, 
however,  Mr.  H.  S.  Hilman,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  directed  attention  to  the  existence 
of  several  hitherto  unnoticed  MSS.  The 
present  editor,  folk>wing  out  Ur.  Uilman's 
suggestion,  hu  ooUated  most  of  the  im- 
portant MSS.,  imd,  adopting  the  printed 
text  of  1569,  subjoins  the  variations  in  the 
Bodleian  US.,  Bawlinson  G  160,  printingan 
English  translation  on  parallel  pages  with 
tho  Latin,  If  the  question  of  a  new  edition 
turned  solely  npon  the  matter  of  the  t^t, 
we  should  be  iuuined  to  say  that  the  murk 


of  Coxe,  the  Amerioan  translator  of  Gnter* 
bock,  that  it  would  depend  on  the  existence 
of  a  purer  text  than  wat  of  1569  whether  a 
new  edition  was  needed,  was  correct,  and,  as 
the  variations  from  what  the  present  editor 
calls  the  classical  text  of  1569  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important,  we  should  have  con- 
sidered the  present  publication  superflaouf:. 
But  undoubtedly  there  is  great  convenience 
in  having  the  book  in  the  present  form,  vith 
a  marginal  abstract  and  full  references  to  tLe 
Corpvs  Jvnris  and  Summa  of  Azo,  from  which 
so  much  of  it  is  compiled,  though  it  may 
be  hoped  it  is  rather  for  American  than 
English  lawyers  that  a  translation  has  been 
deemed  necessary.  The  Introduction  id 
also  of  value  for  those  who  do  not  possess 
Giiterbock's  work ;  but  we  regret  that  the 
learned  editor  has  not  accompanied  the  text 
with  an  historical  and  explanatory  goid- 
mentary,  which  Giiterbock  pointed  ontaa  a 
desideratum  and  any  German  editor  of  snch 
a  work  would  have  supplied.  Wc  trust  that 
the  renewed  attention  to  the  sources  of 
English  law  which  this  publication  and  Ir. 
Nichols'  Britton  indicate  may  Etimnhtf 
some  English  lawyer  to  undertake  a  HisUity 
of  English  Law,  for,  excellent  as  Mr.  Beere's 
work  is  in  accuracy  and  the  clearness  of  iis 
summaries,  much  has  been  learnt  eisce  ii^ 
publication,  and  its  style  and  form  are  socb 
as  to  repel  rather  than  attract  readers. 
Leaving  to  the  English  lawyer  to  estimatt^ 
the  place  of  Bracton  in  the  histoi;  of  tlii> 
common  law,  we  prefer  to  notice  ooe  or  twn 
points  on  which  his  treatise  illnstntes  tlii- 
history  of  tho  Constitution. 

The  date  at  which  Bracton— certainlf  \ 
justiciar,  and  possibly  at  one  time  a  Frofebor 
of  Law  at  Oxford — concluded  his  work  gives 
it  a  peculiar  importance.  It  has  been  Hied 
within  narrow  limits  by  the  ingenious  criti- 
cism of  Giiterbock,  in  the  years  12o(>-9.  It 
represents,  therefore,  the  opinions  of  an 
English  lawyer  and  judge  at  the  critical 
point  of  the  thirteenth  century,  just  befori; 
the  outbreak  of  the  Barons'  War,  whose  re- 
sult was  to  plant  on  the  foundations  o> 
Magna  Gharta  the  representative  assem^ 
which  still  directs  the  fortunes  of  theEngliiAt 
people. 

Id  the  passages  whore  Bracton  speaks  of 
the  dignity  of  the  king  we  recognise  m 
same  language  as  the  Barons  breathed  in 
the  memOTable  acts  of  tho  period— the  Prt«- 
tion  to  the  Parliament  of  Oxford  and  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  and  Westminster:— 

"  Ipse  autem  rex  non  debet  esse  sub  homiDe,  sad 
sub  deo  et  sub  lege,  quia  lex  facit  regem (p.  3t^>• 

"  Sic  ergo  rex,  ne  poteatas  sua  rnaneat  infr^"* 
iffitur  non  debet  esse  major  in  regno  suo  in  «Ib; 
bitione  juris,  minimus  autem  esse  debet  vel  qu^ 
injudido  suKiipiendo  si  petat  Si  autem  abco 
petatur  (cum  breve  non  cnrrst  contra  ipaum)  loc^ 
erit  supplicationi  quod  fiictum  Buum 
emendet,  quod  quidem  A  non  &ciat  ntu  mnnt 
ei  ad  fraenum  quod  Domuium  expectet  ultoreni. 

And  again : — 

"  Rex  autem  hahet  superiorem,  Deum  ecilieet; 
item  l^m  per  quam  fectus  ent  rex ;  item  cunMi 
suam,  videhcet  comites  barones,  auia  comitM  ^- 
cuntur  quasi  socii  regis :  et  qui  habet  socium  U« 
magifltram,  et  ideo  si  rex  fuerit  sine  fraeno  et  o» 
lege,  debent  ei  fraenum  ponere,  nisi  »p8"^.r^ 
rego  wne  fraeno ;  et  tunc  clamabunt  mWDon 
dioent:  DomineJeeu  OhrUte,  in  chamo  fi«"^ 
maziUas  eorum  constringe;  ad  quos  vaomt- 
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A'ocabo  super  eos  gentem  robiistam  et  longiuquam 
*t  i^moUm;'  &c.  (p.  268), 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  find  the  feudal 
hvrjer  preacbiug  the  doctrine  of  limited 
monarchy  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  another  fact  not  undeserving  of 
Dotic«  that  while  the  Scotch  law-book  called 
It.  fifim  JIajestaiem,  compiled  (with  several 
interpolations  and  omissions)  from  Glacville, 
asserts  in  one  of  these  interpolations  that 
king  has  no  unperior  bat  God  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Choroh  (Preface  to  Eegiam 
.Vyvfaftfw),  Bracton  sabsbitutes  for  the 
Church,  in  the  parallel  passage  o£  his  work, 
tbv  Law  and  the  Gana  B^fis.   In  other 
farU  of  bis  book  Bracton  speaks  with 
rtfpect  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church,  but  he 
nerer  arrogates  for  them  the   position  of 
.-]f-«riority  to  the  king  or  tlie  law,  as  is 
nrll  shown  by  a  passage  quoted  in  the 
I:trodactton  to  the  present  edition  (p.  xli.). 
lie  is  the  common  lawyer,  not  the  canonist, 
ir-il  his  references  to   the  Corpus  Juris 
' '  ..iwtci  are  rare  in  comparison  with  the 
tnijaent  use  he  makes  of  the  Roman  civil 
law,  whole  texts  of  which,  chiefly — though 
am  exclusively — as    summarised  by  the 
(ilossator  Azo,  are  copied  into  his  work. 

The  tmo  relation  of  Bracton's  work  to 
tbe  Soman  civil  law^  and  the  position 
wLidi  that  law  occupied  in  England  daring 
tbt  thirteenth  centnnr,  have  hitherto  been 
jrn?ally  misanderstood  by  English  lawyers  ; 
aud  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  Sir  T. 
Twiss  follows  what  is  undoubtedly  the  cor- 
net view — "  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
nliy  Bracton   shoald   have  made  use  of 
E'jman  law  to   the   extent  to  which  he 
ha<^  done  it  it  was  a  foreign  law  which  had 
tid  roots  in  English  soil  before."    The  re- 
jection of  Bdman  law  by  the  English  courts 
and  eommoa.  lawyers  does  not  date,  as  is 
xmetimea  snpposed,  from  the  prohibition 
of  the  lectures  of  Yacarius  by  Stephen, 
vhicfa,  we  are  expressly  told  by  John  of 
Salisbnty,  &i1ed  to  effect  its  object—"  nam 
mans  invalnit  Tirtna  le^s  Deo  favente ; " 
and  it  hu  nothing  to  do  with  the  repudiation 
<tf  the  mnon  law  legitimatiion  br  subseqneDt 
marriage  at  the  Parliament  of  Herton.  The 
ciril  law  did  not  become  odious  until  Ed- 
vard  I.  tried,  as  many  monarchs  before  and 
«iDce  have  donu,  to  make  it  subservient  to 
the  Imperialist  principles  of  government. 
This  is  at  once  seen  if  we  compare  the  style 
of  Bracton  with  that  of  Britton,  the  law- 
book pablished  by  Edward,  which  is  com- 
piled out  of  Bracton  and  Fleta,  bat  in  which 
almost  all  the  passages  of  Bracton  derived 
from  the  purer  period  of  Roman  jurispm- 
<tonce  disappear,  and  the  do^ma  of  the  Im- 
perialist Civilians,  "qnod  pnnoipi  placuerit 
pro  lege  habetnr,"  is  accepted  in  eretypage, 
and  is,  indeed,  expressly  referred  to  by  the 
annotators  (MS.  N,  quoted  in  Nichols*  Brit, 
ton,  p.  2).    It  is  not  necessary  to  accept 
all  the  names  referred  to  by  Duck  as  histori- 
cal ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  continuous  teaching  of  the  civil 
law  at  Oxford  from  the  time  of  Yacarius 
nntil  the  retnm  of  Edward's  favourite,  the 
younger  Accursius,  to  Bologna.    Even  so 
recent  a  writer  as  Sir  H.  Maine  falls  into  a 
Kt range  error  when  he  allndes  to  the  "  plagi- 
arisms of  Bracton,"  and  observes : — 
"That  IB  Eoglish  writer  of  the  time  of  Hsmy 


III.  shoald  have  been  aUe  to  put  off  on  his 
coun tinmen  as  a  compendium  of  pure  English  law 
a  treatise  of  which  the  entire  form  and  a  thud  of  the 
contents  were  directly  borrowed  frtma.  the  Qirpus 
JuHb,  and  that  he  should  have  ventured  on  this 
experiment  in  a  country  where  the  systematic 
study  of  the  Roman  law  was  formally  proscribed, 
will  alwavs  be  among  the  most  hop^ess  enigmas 
in  the  hfstory  of  juriBprudeuce "  (Ancient  Law, 
p.  82). 

There  is  no  more  plagiarismin  Bracton  than 
in  Coke's  Littleton  or  Stephen's  Blaokstone. 
His  obligations  to  the  Corpus  Juris  and  Azo 
are  acknowledged  quite  as  fully  as  the  cus- 
tom that  age  required,  in  which  every 
lawyer,  chronicler  or  schoolman  was  more  or 
less  a  copyist.  "  Et  ideo  tabula,"  for  ex- 
ample, Bracton  observes,  "cedit  pictnrae,  nt 
in  Institutis  plenius  inveniri  potent  et  in 
Summit  Azonis"  (p.  76).  The  public  for 
which  he  wrote  had  probably  every  one  of 
them  the  Institotes  and  Azo,  though  not  in 
his  possession,  within  his  reach ;  for  it  bad 
not  yet  become  possible  to  say — 

"  In  InBtitntiB  comparo  tob  bnttis. 
In  Digestis  nihil  potssti^ 
Et  voB  Tocamitii  doctorea  : 
0  tempnra .'  O  mores ! " 

More  important  than  the  question  of  criti- 
cism as  to  the  extent  of  the  English  lawyer's 
knowledge,  in  Bracton's  time,  of  the  civil 
law  is  the  question  of  substance — whateflbct 
the  knowledge  had  in  the  progress  of  the 
Eoglish  common  law  and  its  relation  to  the 
constitutional  development.  It  has  some- 
times been  taken  for  granted  that  the  Roman 
law  has  a  natural  affinity  to  despotism. 
Codification,  which  has  its  first  important 
example  in  the  labours  of  Jostinian's  jurists, 
has  been  frequently  deemed  one  of  those 
things  which  can  only  be  successfully  ac- 
complished by  autocrats.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  mere  legist,  just  as  the 
mere  dogmatist,  is  indifferent  to  the  value 
of  liberty.  But  in  this  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  lawyer  or  civilian. 
The  lawyers  who  defended  the  arbitrary 
government  of  the  Stuarts  in  England  were 
common  lawyers  who  despised  the  Roman 
law.  The  most  thorough-going  reforms 
ever  contemplated  with  regard  to  the  law 
of  England  prior  to  our  own  times  were 
those  of  the  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Roman  law  itself, 
although  it  did  not  receive  its  final  form 
— a  form  far  from  perfect,  as  the  student 
of  the  Digest  well  knows — until  the  Em- 
pire had  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  free  Republic,  had  its  sources,  not 
in  the  jurists  of  the  later  Empire,  nor 
even — though  it  owed  much  to  them — 
in  the  jurists  of  the  era  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines,  but  in  tbe  noblest  days 
of  Rome,  when,  instead  of  "  Silent  leges 
inter  arma,"  it  oonld  be  said,  "  Cedant 
arma  t<^;ae."  The  more  thoroughly  it  is 
studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that 
its  permanent  parts  are  based  upon  a  philo- 
sophy which  IS  independent  of  forms  of 
government — that  its  purest  ore  is  the  most 
ancient. 

There  was  nothing  anomalous,  therefore, 
in  a  lawyer  of  Bracton's  temper,  opposed  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Plantageneta,  founding 
upon  its  doctrines.  It  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  faWj  conceded  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  the  &ther  of  the  common  law  of 


England  set  the  first  example  of  the  value 
of  tiie  precedents  of  the  English  courts,  and 
the  importance  of  accepting  them — to  use 
the  common  phrase — as  "  settling  the  law." 
In  this  respect  he  is  the  practical — as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  theoretical — lawyer, 
not  the  mere  professor  teaching  the  law  to 
students  or  readers,  but  thejustioiar  who 
has  administered  it  in  court,  surrounded  by 
acute  pleaders  and  eager  parties.  In  a  va- 
luable note  Mr.  Coze  points  out  that  not 
less  that  4R4  actual  cases  are  cited  1^ 
Bracton. 

If  to  this  work  there  was  added  an 
edition  of  Qlanville,  to  which  the  fragments 
of  the  iract  of  Henry  I.,  referred  to  by 
Cooper  (Account  of  the  most  important  Public 
Records  of  Great  Britain^  il.,  412),  migbt  be 
prefixed  ;  an  edition  of  the  Summa  of  Thorn- 
ton of  1292  (not  yet  printed),  and  of  Flefea, 
the  series  would  form,  along  with  Mr. 
Nichols'  Britton,  an  invaluable  aid  to  all 
students  of  the  history  of  English  law  and 
the  English  Constitution. 

M.  J.  G.  Macut. 


KEW  NOVKLS. 

BenecUh  the  Wave.   By  Dora  Greenwell.  In 

Three  Yolumes.  (Maxwell.) 
Tlie  World  She  Awoke  In.    By  Lizzie  AU. 

dridge.     In  Three  Yolumes.  (Smith, 

Elder  A  Co.) 
Th^  Prodigal  Daughter.    By  Mark  Hope. 

In  Three  Yolumes.    (Chapman  &  Hall!) 
Friends  Only.   By  Emily  Harris.  "Blae< 

bell  Series."    (Marcus  Ward.) 

Is  the  earlier  pages  of  Beneath  tJie  Wave 
occurs  the  one  touch  of  the  picturesque  with 
which  Miss  Dora  Greenwell  can  be  credited : 
the  washing  ashore,  i^r  a  storm,  of  a  mys- 
terious and  solitary  corpse,  the  corpse  of  a 
woman,  wearing  jewels  of  price ;  and  this 
even,  to  those  who  remember  the  opening 
chapters  of  The  Pirate^  will  seem  less 
original  than  it  might  have  beoi.  For  the 
rest,  Beneath  ihe  Wave  is  a  feirly  good 
second-rate  novel,  with  plenty  of  incident, 
plenty  of  tolerable  dialogue,  and  some  treah' 
ness  of  fact  and  of  character.  As  a  piece  of 
craftsmanship,  it  is  not  particularly  success- 
ful. The  drowned  woman,  once  washed 
ashore  and  made  a  mystery  of,  is  lost  sight 
of  forthwith,  and  the  mystery  centred  in 
her  is  really  of  no  consequence  at  all  in  the 
development  of  the  story.  That  story  is 
made  to  turn  on  the  character  of  a  haughty 
and  selfish  beauty,  who  inveigles  into 
marr^e  a  cold  and  passionate  and  ob- 
viously inscrutable  man  of  the  world, 
wrecked  on  her  &Uier*s  estate  a  few  hours 
before  the  arrival  the  mystoions  corpse. 
In  due  time  she  transfers  her  smiles  to 
another  person,  and  her  husband  commits 
suicide.  Only  then  is  the  raison  d^etre  of  the 
mysterious  corpse  made  manifest.  Tbe  man 
of  the  world  was  a  vridower  when  he  married 
the  beauty.  He  had  contracted  an  alliance 
with  a  vulgar  and  lovely  Spanish  girl,  and 
in  a  moment  of  passion  had  thrown  her 
overboard  from  his  yacht.  Consequently, 
when  his  fibithless  wife  appears  upon  the 
scene  as  his  lawful  widow  and  tbe  mother 
of  his  heir,  she  is  told  that  there  is  an  heir 
in  Spaui,  and  is  thus  jnaUy  ponished  fbr  her 
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irickedneBS  and  deceit.  Of  oourso  this 
might  have  been  done  withont  the  help  of 
a  mjsterions  corpse ;  but  the  author  liad 
to  make  a  story  of  a  mysterious  corpse, 
and  this  is  how  her  storr  came  to  her.  The 
moral  would  seem  to  be  that  men  of  the 
world  ought  on  no  account  to  let  their 
temper  get  the  upper  hand  of  them  aboard 
a  yacht ;  and  that  wicked  beantioB  who  run 
away  with  captains  in  the  Guards  are  sore  in 
the  end  to  meet  with  a  Kemesis  of  some  sort. 
There  are  people  of  all  kinds  in  the  book ;  and 
when  itis  added  that  its  sub-heroine — though 
she  actually  does  the  feat  only  contemplated 
by  Jane  Eyre,  and  marries  a  curate  whom 
she  esteems  but  does  not  love — is  able  at 
last,  thanks  to  a  timely  fever,  to  wed  the 
hero,  so  that  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be 
said  to  end  happily,  enough  will  have  been 
said  of  it. 

The  World  She  AwoJce  J«,  crowded  though 
it  be  with  aesthetic  peraons  and  persons 
with  a  missiou,  is,  after  its  first  chapter, 
which  is  a  rhapsody  of  awaking,  very  fresh 
and  pleasant  reading.  The  nOToine — she 
who  awakes — ^is  a  certain  Margaret  Hope, 
whose  father,  a  Doctor  Hope,  has  died  of  a 
fever  caught  in  the  attempt  to  make  low 
London  clean  and  healthy ;  and  the  world 
she  awakes  in  is  a  very  high-toned  and  high- 
principled  world  indeed.  There  are  anthors 
in  it,  and  there  are  scientific  men ;  the 
Museum  Beading  Room  is  well  known  to  it, 
and  so  is  the  Royal  Institution ;  and  what 
with  the  composition  of  books  and  articles, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  missions,  and  tbo 
persnasion  into  undertaking  them  of  those 
who  have  a  gift  for  them,  but  are  too  lazy 
or  too  timid  to  nse  it  to  advantage,  the  time 
passes  in  it  neither  unprofitably  nor  onplea- 
sautly.  Margaret  Hope  is  wooed  of  course, 
but  she  remains  unwon.  She  makes  herself 
a  nurse,  and  appears  to  be  dismissed  into 
space  to  go  about  and  do  good  always. 
Others  there  are,  however,  who  arb  not  so 
philanthropic  as  she.  Pleasant  Vessie  Eade, 
the  poetess  and  authoress,  is  engaged  with 
great  promptitude,  but  is  unhappily  allowed 
to  die  early.  But  Margaret's  cousins,  Vi 
and  La,  attractive  creatures  both,  are 
coaxed  at  last  into  marriage ;  and  the  book 
ends  in  a  picture  of  unselfish  effort  and  all- 
round  friendship  that  is  really  good  to 
look  at.  Yi  and  La,  it  should  be  noted, 
are  excellent  work  in  character,  and 
speak  capitally ;  and  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Des  Anges,  the  former  especially,  are  very 
sound  and  good  things  also.  The  book,  in 
short,  is  a  pleasant  and  a  healthy  book,  and 
should  be  read  widely. 

The  Prodigal  Daughter  is  a  story  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Charles  Keade. 
It  has  a  purpose,  that  is  to  say,  and  has 
been  prepared  for  as  to  its  details  by  the 
assimilation  by  the  author  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  facts.  Its  main  purpose  is  the  purpose 
of  IVs  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  but  it  has  a 
suspicion  in  it  of  the  Hard  Cash  interest, 
and  deals  in  a  manner  that  may  be  called 
romantically  utilitarian  with  prisons  and 
lunatic  asylums  both.  The  sufferer,  it  must 
be  noted,  is  no  convic^  is  no  Tom  Bobioson ; 
ib  is  a  woman  who  has  been  cruelly  wronged, 
who  has  committed  a  crime  of  violence  by 
mistake,  and  who,  having  become  the  knot 
in  a  big  intrigue,  is  &andfally  removed 


from  prison  to  a  private  madhouse.  Of 
conrse  the  hero  is  a  clergyman  philanthro- 
pically  int^ined ;  and  of  coarse  the  hero  and 
the  sufferer  are  mated  in  the  end.  What  is 
more  to  the  purpose  is  that  the  novel  is  as 
clever  and  as  full  of  promise  as  an^  first 
book  I  remember  to  have  read ;  that  it  has 
a  singularly  complex  and  ingenious  plot 
which,  up  to  a  certain  point  at  least,  is  not 
only  structurally  effective,  but  is  also  instinct 
with  vigour  of  movement ;  and  that,  though 
its  faults  are  neither  few  nor  slight,  it  has 
merits  both  great  and  frequont.  What 
rebuts  you  most  in  it  is  the  bald  cold  realism 
of  its  descriptions  of  places  and  processes, 
which  are  as  minute  and  as  bare  of  life  and 
the  effect  of  the  picturesque  as  a  scientific 
drawing.  What  attracts  you  is  the  author's 
knowledge,  not  of  places  and  processes  only, 
but  of  men  and  women  and  the  life  they 
lead,  in  difficulties  or  out  of  them.  He 
does  not  always  succeed  in  making  his 
people  talk  as  they  might  and  ought 
to  talk ;  his  dialogue,  indeed,  is  one 
of  his  weakest  points.  But  he  knows 
what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it ;  he  has 
seen  them  in  action  in  all  sorts  of  places  and 
under  all  sorts  of  circumstances ;  and  he  has 
enough  of  human  sympathy  to  enter  a  great 
way  into  their  individualities  and  accompany 
them  some  distance  in  their  advance.  He 
fails  most  with  his  serious  and  ambitious 
sketches ;  his  heroine  is  not  attractive,  is 
slight  and  shadowy,  has  altogether  too  much 
the  air  of  a  case  or  an  abstraction  ;  and  as 
for  his  hero,  the  ease  with  which  he,  a  man 
unconsciously  in  love,  allows  himself  to  be 
baffled  and  diverted  from  his  efforts  on  the 
beloved  one's  behalf  ia  one  of  the  weak 
points  of  the  intrigue.  Some  of  his  minor 
characters,  however,  are  so  brilliantly  and 
forciUy  touched  off  aa  to  be  really  remark- 
able: Sprottle,  for  instance — Sprottle,  the 
mad-doctor — is,  in  his  firstappearance  at  least, 
a  sketch  that  might  with  a  little  condensa* 
tion  fiud  a  place  among  Moliere's  caricature- 
eteliings  of  the  faculty ;  and  there  are  others 
as  good  and  as  striking  as  he.  On  the  whole, 
indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  that  Mr.  Mark 
Hope,  though  he  can  write  both  forcibly  and 
picturesquely,  as  his  fire  and  his  railway 
accident  will  prove,  would  do  well  to  sacri- 
fice some  of  his  realisms  to  his  sense  of  the 
comic,  and  to  give  his  hamour  freer  play 
than  he  has  done.  So  loug  as  he  leaves 
London  and  Scotland  alone,  he  is  tolerably 
safe  to  do  something  clever  and  good:  as 
witness  his  Lieutenant  Bool,  his  Vigus  (a 
capital  drawing) ,  his  private-enqniir  man, 
his  Keyaer,  his  Jibbot,  his  Mrs.  Bailie  ;  all 
of  whom  are  so  excellent  as  to  be  really 
good  company.  H  is  the  more  tragically 
given  of  his  people  that  are  disappointing  ; 
while  as  for  the  gh:  kstly  gibberish  to  which  he 
turns  the  Scots  and  London  dialects  ("  Fef- 
teen  hae's  found  her  frauds  then  !  the 
less  one  thinks  of  it  the  better  for  one's  peace 
of  mind.  Whether  Mr.  Mark  Hope  is  likely 
to  serve  the  cause  he  has  at  heart  by  writing 
novels  about  it,  or  whether  he  will  advance 
the  interests  of  art  by  using  it  as  a  means 
and  not  as  an  end,  are  qaestions  I  do  not 
need  to  disouBs.  What  is  certain  is  that  in 
A  Prodigal  Daughter  he  has  prodaced  so 
good  and  readable  a  novel  that  after  its 
pernsal,  though  yon  do  not  particularly  want 


to  go  back  on  it,  you  make  a  mantel  note 
that  yon  will  read  the  author's  next  as  booq 
as  you  have  the  chauce.  And  that,  as  novels 
and  authors  go,  is  a  kind  of  note  one  does 
not  often  have  to  make. 

Miss  Harris's  Friends  OiUy  is  a  weakly 
and  eloquent  piece  of  fiction,  whose  end  it  ia 
a  relief  to  attain  to,  and  whose  b^^ning 
is  neither  an  interest  nor  a  joy.   All  the 
characters  are  very  virtuous,  and  most  of 
them  are  sufficiently  tedious.    The  chief 
among  them  dabble  a  great  deal  in  art,  and 
take  themselves  more  seriously  by  far  than 
they  can  be  taken  by  their  readers.    One  of 
them  is  a  musician  and  musical  critic,  who 
plays  the  violin  at  an  early  age  so  well  aa  to 
obtain  an  engagement  at  one  of  the  principal 
London  concert-rooms.    He  is  the  heroine's 
cousin  ;  and  he  and  the  heroine,  who  writes 
perhaps  the  worst  verse  ever  written,  do 
their  best  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
They  fail,  however,  and  S.y  off  at  a  tengeot 
towards  other  passions :  he  to  the  colt  of 
Lucy  Beverly,  a  fair  and  somewhat  stapid 
governess ;  she  to  the  adoration  of  a  certab 
"Boy  Clement"  (own  brother  to  Lat^), 
who  has  a  dreadful  habit,  not  only  of  writing 
verse,  but  of  carrying  h  is  works  about  in 
his  pocket,  and  of  producing  and  reading 
them  on  the  very  slightest  provocation.  Id 
the  intervals  of  iovo  and  verse-making  and 
witching  a  London  audience  these  gifted 
beings  inscribe  themselves  in  sportire  albnms 
and  talk  a  great  deal  of  impatience.  So 
that,   though  you   are    son7  that  "Boy 
Clement "  does  not  break  his  neck  instead  of 
his  arm  and  bis  leg  in  tho  incidental  conii- 
gration  that  makes  things  right  allronnd,^ 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  and  his  companions 
on  any  terms,  and  you  end  by  forgiving  the 
authoress  th^  weakness,  and  speeding  the 
two  couples  of  lovers  with  a  parting  blessiiig 
of  nnosDal  earnestness.    Aunt  'Eaoa,  I 
should  add,  is  a  more  pleasant  persos  thu 
most  of  her  society ;  and  Pussy,  the  cluld,ii 
very  amusing  indeed.    The  b^t  thing  iafi* 
book  is  Dolly's  prayer  for  a  new  doll  (pp. 
174-175),  which  is  simply  admirable. 

W.  E.  Hesiit. 


CTTBREirr  LrrEKATUBB. 

Victor  Hugo's  new  work — La  Pitie  mpremi- 
is  in  very  much  the  same  style  as  his  last  yte^^ 
poem,  entitled  Le  Papc.    It  only  containa  one 
single  idea,  one  fiingle  sentiment,  which  it  deve- 
lops like  a  theme  in  a  symphony  by  means  of 
prolonged  variations,  which  repeat  it  in  ^hnwt 
identiiail  forma.    He  rightly  applies  to  hinaeU 
the  words  of  Dante :  « If  I  am  not  understood,  1 
will  begin  afresh ;  I  will  repeat  a  hoodied  tintf  ! 
the  same  thing."   It  is  true  that  the  fundamew  i 
idea  or  note  of  the  philanthropic  concato  is  om  i 
and  noble.   It  ia  uuiversal  pity,  more  eepecuDf  ! 
pity  for  the  unhappy  tyrants  of  humanity,  vaoee 
crime  is  before  all  ^  a  terrible  nuafortUDO  vOo 
which  they  have  been  dragged  inesistibl;  tw 
fascination  of  power  and  the  base  fl«tten«« 
then-  courtiers,  as  w^  u  by  the  diujn** 
by  the  giddy  height  from  which  thay  behold  the 
world  at  their  &et. 

"  DovBot  le  aumda  entisr  flAchianat  le  geaon 
Eit-il  an  mhI  de  voos  qni  ^affirme  in&Uible  ?^ 
Qm  Aoao,  ban  Jtea»<Ariit,  oaera  dire :  Slot  ? 
The  mostsacceBsfnl  puaage  in  the  poem  is  tint 
which  deacrihee  Louis  XV.  aa  a  cbfld:— 

"  Begardea  cot  enfont  de  cinq  ana ;  la  feull^  . 
N'a  pas  d'oiseaa  plns^ur,  plus  fraifc  plus  eblow, 
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Ia  benedieUoa  unbk  wottig  de  Ini, 

 il  QBt  encore 

Tout  plan  de  la  boat£  divine;  il  ea  arrire." 
The  pervemon  -wrought  In  this  virgin  soul  by  the 
intoxicatioQ  of  omnipotence  is  depicted  in  traits 
often  full  of  power,  hut  pccaaionally  somewhat 
forced.   We  must  mention  also  the  fine  verses 
which  bring  before  ub  John  Huss  and  Mb  execu- 
tioner, cloning  oar  compassion  for  the  latter,  far 
more  an  object  of  pit^  than  his  victim.  Before 
pudoniog  tlie  great  criminals  of  history,  Victor 
Hugo  ^ves  himself  the  satisfaction  of  pEunting 
ihoT  misdeeds  with  that  frenzy  of  the  brush 
which  never  seems  to  have  plastered  on  startling 
•ir  even  revolting  colours  enough ;  for  it  is  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  great  artist  knows  even 
leas  than  in  the  past  how  to  control  his  ina[dra- 
tioo,  to  retrench  nperfluities,  and  sacrifice  uaeless 
txenscencefl,  although  he  still  has  some  of  those 
mjnnBce&t  verses  which  illuminate  the  sombre 
6mbB  of  life  or  the  human  soul  lihe  some  great 
Settiuag-flash,  and  which  bring  yon  what  he 
caSs 

"  Le  grand  sanglot  tragique  de  rtiist<nre." 
For  Mm  this  sob  is,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
oon,  a  Miaerere.    Certainly  it  is  8iir{HiBii)g  to 
see  the  poet  of  Le$   Chdtiments  lay  down  his 
bnzen  lyre  to  sing  universal  forgiveness.  This 
relenting  mood  in  the  illostrious  and  aged  poet 
bu  its  beauty,  though  it  is  not  wholly  free  from 
€ngg«ration,  for  according  to  one  of  his  favourite 
i<ieu  there  is  no  cause  for  crime  but  ignorance. 
He  forgets  that  genius  itself  may  commit  it,  and 
doa  hot  aggravate  it.    The  jilenar^  indulgence 
iritich  he  CTanta  to  all  culprits  is  a  kind  of  abdi- 
cition  of  Uie  moral  eonscioosness.  Finally,  we  will 
quote  these   fine  verses,  which  bring  out  the 
^enerons  thought  of  the  poem,  apart  from  all  that 
olncaru  and  wsifies  it: — 
"  hb  pardon  crie  :  Amour !  Qnel  est  eet  ioconnu  ? 
Faire  grace  i^uvante,  et  ce  mot  ing^nu, 
Dou,  dair,  simple  :  Aimez-voui,  freres,  les  ans  les 

UtM, 

Ert  a  ptofood  qu'il  n'est  compris  que  des  apotres." 
A  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
\VlUiam  Collen  Bryant  and  Sydney  Howard  Gay. 
fStmpsoo  how  and  Oo.)  The  second  volume 
of  iha  work  has  reached  us,  and  is  an  elegant 
fpscunen  of  transatlantic  typt^aphy.  As  a 
popular  history  of  the  United  States  it  perhaps 
links  as  high  as  any  of  its  prececessors  ;  hut  we 
cannot  perceive  that,  so  far,  it  adds  anything  to 
oar  former  stock  of  knowledge.  Its  ground  has 
been  i^one  over  repeatedly,  and  we  have  the  old 
^miliar  story — told,  however,  we  are  bounii  to 
admit,  in  a  very  pleasant  manner,  and  enlireoed 
bj  a  multiplidty  of  illustrations,  luaally  perti- 
nent and  interesting,  which  help  to  render  the 
Burative  agreeable  reading.  Mr,  Gay,  who  is 
avowedly  the  responsible  compiler,  has  not  quite 
that  mastery  of  the  English  language  which  his 
reeent  competitor,  Mr.  Oilier,  displays  in  the  simi- 
Itrwork  issued  by  Messrs.  Cnssell ;  while,  in  the 
matter  of  illustration,  the  latter  will  bear  no 
eomparison  with  the  luxarious  volumes  of  Mr. 
Gay.  We  notice,  also,  that  Mr.  Gay  occasionally 
qaotee  an  authority  who  would  hardly  be  recog- 
nised as  such  by  the  English  student ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  little  to  complain  of  either  in  the 
nutter  or  the  manner  of  his  volumes,  and  we  can 
unhesitatingly  recommend  them  as  a  desirable 
•ddition  to  any  library.  This  volume  completes 
balf  the  work,  and  Imngs  the  history  down  to 
a  period  ahortly  antecedent  to  the  War  of  the 
Reroliition.  We  are  told  in  the  Fre&ce  that 
the  late  Mr.  Bryant,  on  the  strength  of  whose 
name  the  work  was  announced,  "hu  given  to 
eveiy  line  — •  read  in  proof  before  printing  — 
the  benetit  of  his  careful  criticism,  his  ripe  judg- 
ment, and  his  candid  discrimination."  With  this 
volume,  of  course,  his  supervision  ends.  So  far 
Mr.  Gay  has  been  engaged  on  what  may  be  called 
the  romantic  portion  of  the  history  of  America  ; 
bat,  while  doing  him  the  justice  to  sav  that  in 
thia  he  has  aoqaitted  hinis?If  creditably,  it  re- 


mains to  be  seen  whether  he  possesses  the  necea- 
sary  qualifications  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
real  history  of  the  United  States  which  is  yet 
before  him.  The  stormy  period  of  the  ReTolu- 
tion  is  not  yet  reached,  and,  when  that  has  been 
passed,  then  comes  the  more  trying  ordeal  of  the 
events  of  the  present  century,  which  include 
the  second  war  with  the  mother  country  and 
the  more  terrible  home  conflict  still  fresh  in 
our  minds.  It  was  in  relation  to  this  latter  period 
that  we  hoped  and  expected  the  most  from  Mr. 
Bryant's  connexion  with  the  work.  The  veteran 
journalist  of  fifty  years'  standing  must  have  had 
it  in  his  power  to  set  the  world  right  on  many 
points  respecting  which  there  are  conflicting 
opinions,  and  his  wdl-known  character  would 
have  inspired  confidence  in  any  statement  for 
which  be  vouched.  It  will  be  impossible  to  have 
the  same  implidt  confidence  in  his  colleague, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  the  staff  by  whom 
he  is  aausted,  (or  we  do  not  know  him  or  them, 
and  we  did  know  Mr.  Biyant. 

M.  Lours  Gladt,  of  128  Warwick  Street,  S.W., 
is  bringing  out  a  series  of  the  very  daintiest  little 
editions  of  French  Classics  that  it  has  ev&  been 
our  good  fortune  to  see.  We  noticed  some  months 
ago  his  ManmZaeaut,  Frevosfs  immortal  novel 
has  now  been  followed  by  a  book  almost  equally 
dear  to  lovers  of  exquisite  literature — namely, 
Amyot's  delightful  translation  of  the  best  of  all 
pastorals,  Daphnit  and  CAloe.  The  Lesbian  damsel 
nas  had  even  more  typographic  honour  done  her 
than  Manon.  The  book  is  entirely  printed  in  blue 
and  red  ink,  black  being  nowhere  sufiered.  In 
the  Preface,  written  in  passably  antique  French  by 
M,  Alexandre  Dumas,  there  is  yet  a  further  refine- 
ment, the  stops,  apostrophes,  &c.,  being  always 
printed  in  different  ink  from  that  assigned  to  the 
words  adjoining  them.  The  miffnardise  of  the 
whole  effect  is  charming,  and  an  suitable  as  can 
be  to  the  ^ceful  work  of  Longus.  Those 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  able 
to  read  the  original — and  M.  Damas,  with  much 
pretended  fear  of  his  colleagues,  confesses  himself 
to  be  in  this  case— can  hardlv  do  better  than  read 
Amyot  with  the  workmanlike  additions  of  Paul 
Louis  Courier.  Those  who  do  know  the  original 
will  find  a  new  charm  in  the  Bishop's  French. 
M.  Glady  has  been  well-advised  in  his  selection 
of  these  two  pocket-books,  and  he  promises  a  third 
which  in  a  different  way  is  better  still.  There  is 
no  such  profane  lAvre  d'Heures  in  all  literature  as 
\a  Rochefoucauld,  and  the  Maximes  are  to  follow 
Dnphnis  and  Chloe.  We  ought  to  mention  that 
the  iesue  of  these  little  books  is  verv  limited. 
Manon  and  Chloe  have  each  been  multiplied  to 
the  mystical  number  of  333.  But  M.  Glady  is 
going  to  consult  the  weakness  for  exclusive 

Possession  which  marks  the  book-collector  still 
urtber  in  the  case  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  of  which 
he  intends  to  issue  only  twenty-two  copies.  We 
only  wish  that  more  attempts  were  made  in 
England  to  give  our  own  littie  masterpieces  of 
literature  the  setting  they  deserve.  As  long  as 
the  sole  English  idea  of  an  Edition  de  luxe  is  a 
huge  volume,  bound  in  gaudy  cloth,  printed  on 
glossy  millboard,  and  pretentiously  illustrated, 
there  is  not  much  chance  oi  anything  of  the 
kind.  New  books  are,  it  is  true,  not  unfrequently 
issued  in  a  tolerably  pleasing  guise,  but  for  those 
who  hold  that  the  old  are  better  there  is  little 
satisfaction.  If  M.  Glady  would  contrive  to 
infect  some  English  publisher  he  would  do  a  good 
deed  to  the  country  of  his  domicile. 

SamtHia,  par  Marie  Nizet  (Paris :  Gliio),  is  a 
Tolome  of  French  verse  by  a  Bel^n  lady,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  consolation  and  extollingof  oneof  the 
youngest  of  European  States — Koumania.  Mdlle. 
Nizet  has  been  very  much  annoyed  at  the  retro- 
cession of  Bessarabia,  and  she  has  published  this 
volume  to  relieve  her  soul.  It  is  printed  on  verv 
pretty  paper,  with  very  pretty  type,  and  a  fair 
allowance  of  adornments ;  outit  pernaps  pays  toll 
to  Nemesis  in  the  point  of  poetical  quality.  The 


author  has  read  her  Hugo  well,  and  appears 
genuinely  indignant.  For  the  Ozar  ("  prficurseur  du 
n^nt  ") ;  for  his  blondes  JUles,  who  "  dance  upon 
horrible  gulfs ; "  for  Albion,  which  has  "replaced 
the  songs  of  Osaian  with  the  noise  of  factories," 
she  feels  much  dislike;  and  she  is  not  greatly 
delighted  at  the  present  government  and  situation 
of  her  beloved  Roumania  itself.  These  sentiments 
and  opinions,  however,  fail  to  be  very  attractive  to 
the  general  reader — whose  enthusiasm  for  the  inter- 
esting people  between  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube 
is  of  reasonable  but  not  excessive  warmth — when 
they  are  expressed  in  verse  like  the  following : — 
"  Tons  ces  hommes  divers  que  le  bivouac  rasaemble, 

Et  qui  jamais  aillsara  na  ae  vireot  ensemble 
En  des  temps  plus  benreuz, 

Tandis  qu'en  loaids  faiscaaux  leors  armas  sont 
drass^s 

Alentour  du  brasier  et  les  jambes  croisees, 

S'interrogent  ontre  eox: 
De  joie  et  de  bonheur  leursbenressemblaidntfoites, 
twH  de  nobles  espoirs  reposaisnt  snr  lean  t£tes, 

De  taut  d'^tres  chines 
STappuyait  a  leor  bras  la  vieillesss  trsmblante, 
Quand  soodain  dans  les  |dis  de  sa  robe  sanglanta 
La  gnerra  les  a  pris." 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  agmnst  these 
verses,  certainly  ;  but  there  is  also  nothing  to  be 
said  for  them.    The  country  of  the  Doine  might 
at  least  have  inspired  something  less  absolutely 
commonplace. 

Readings  in  Melbourne,  b^  Sir  Archibald 
Michie  (Samnson  Low),  is  a  disappointing  book. 
It  consiste  oi  three  or  four  popular  lectures  de- 
livered in  Melbourne  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
with  several  chapters  added  on  the  present  re- 
sources of  Victoria,  and  an  appendix  of^  statistics. 
The  writer,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  excellent  com- 
pany after  dinner.  He  tells  good  stories  after 
what  he  himself  describes  as  a  "  romping " 
fashion.  But  as  a  sober  exponent  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  Victoria  to  intending  emigrants, 
he  cannot  compare  with  his  rival  Agent-General 
for  New  Zealand,  Sir  Julius  Vogel.  His  sole 
contribution  of  novelty  to  the  subject  is  that 
the  Admiralty,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  SmiUi,  should  turn  Her  Majesty's 
fieet  for  the  nonce  into  free  emigrant  ships. 
To  this  not  the  least  of  objections  is  tiiat 
bis  own  colony  of  Victoria  professes  to  discourage 
immigration.  Victoria,  in  short,  has  at  one  bound 
reached  the  position  of  a  settled  country,  in 
which  fiscal  problems  and  land  legislation  pre- 
occupy domestic  attention.  She  is  content  to 
rest  upon  her  history  and  present  prosperity,  rather 
than  to  draw  drafts  at  long  usance  upon  the 
future.  Sir  Archibald  Michie  himself  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  typical  Victorian  who  has 
lived  through  the  excitement  of  his  country's 
youth  and  already  shares  in  the  tranquil  calcula- 
tions of  its  middle  age.  We  prefer  his  sympa- 
thetic record  of  Victoria  sowing  her  wild  oats  to 
his  elaborate  statistics  of  last  year. 

The  Works  of  Robert  Bums.  Vol.  V.  Proge. 
(Edinburgh :  William  Paterson.)  This  fifth 
volume,  on  which  no  editor's  name  appears,  begins 
with  the  Clarinda  correspondence  and  ends  with 
the  last  letter  written  from  the  farm  of  EUisland. 
The  illustrations  comprise  two  more  admirable 
landscapes  after  Sam  Bough — who  has  not  lived 
long  enough  to  complete  his  designs  for  the  next 
and  concluding  volume  of  the  work — and  two 
silhouette  portraits  of  Olarinda,  or  Mrs.  M'Lehose. 
Perhaps  half-a-dozen  of  the  letters  are  new,  being 
either  here  printed  for  the  first  time  or  at  least 
properly  identified.  The  few  notes  required  have 
been  added  by  the  publisher  himself,  who  com- 
bines with  every  luxury  of  paper  and  print  the 
personal  industry  of  a  scholiast.  So  far  as  money 
and  enthusiasm  can  profit,  this  edition  of  the 
poet  deserves  to  be  tlie  last.  We  must  plead 
guilty,  however,  to  inability  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  an  irregular  series  of  numbus  is 
prefixed  to  the  successive  letters. 
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yOTES  AND  NEWS, 

Th£  Hifabert  Lectures  delivered  last  year  in 
WestminBter  Abber  liave  been  imitated  at  £dio- 
buigb,  vbere  Br.  r  urbMni,  the  Principal  of  Aire- 
dale College,  Bradford,  opened  laat  wmk  a  course 
of  lectures  on  "  The  Science  of  Religion  "  in  the 
Ix^ic  clasfr-room  of  the  University.  Dr.  John 
Muir  has  supplied  the  funds,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  Edinburgh,  as  in  Losdon,  these  lectures  may  be 
continued  every  year. 

Thhkb  new  Tolnmes,  interesting  to  students  of 
literature  alike  for  the  subjects  and  the  authors 
selected,  are  announced  in  Messni,  MiacmillaD  and 
Co.'s  series  of  "  English  Men  of  Letters,^  edited  by 
Mr.  John  Morley — vh.,  Fcpe,  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  ;  Bentley,  by  P^of.  R.  C.  Jebb ;  Lanior, 
by  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin ;  Southey,  by  Prof.  Dow- 
den  ;  and  Wordsworth,  by  Mr.  Frederic  "W.  II. 
Myers,  in  place  of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  who 
is  writing  on  Cowper.  The  aeriea  is  evidently 
supplying  a  real  want. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  first  part  (A 
to  "  Enumerate  ")  of  Prof.  Skeat's  Etymological 
Dietiotutry  of  the  Engliah  Language  will  very 
shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
for  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendoa  Press.  The 
work  is  to  be  complete  in  four  parts,  and  Part  II. 
may  be  expected  on  November  1. 

We  understand  that  Prof.  Fraser  intends  to 
follow  up 'his  well-known  Seleetiont  from  Berkeley 
by  an  annotated  edition  of  Inicke's  Eteay  on  the 
Human  Under standitig,  also  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  on  behalf  of  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  Olanndon  Press. 

Wb  learn  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  for  immediate  publication,  A  Itefence  of 
PhUosophic  Scepticism,  being  an  Eaaay  on  the 
Foundation  of  Belief, 

Undeb  the  title  of  VHUtoire  de  D-nnce  dans 
tes  Archioea  Prioies  de  la  Grande  Br^agne — re- 
levie  det  Documente  concemant  la  France  tlane  leg 
Reports  of  the  Royal  CommiMion  on  Historical 
Manoacripts,  1870-1876,"  Baron  Femand  de 
Schickler  hsA  reprinted  a  series  of  articles  written 
by  him  in  the  Journal  dea  Savants,  These  articles 
form  a  most  minute  analysis  of  everything  bear- 
ing on  French  history  which  has  appeared  in  the 
first  uz  Reports  of  the  Historicu  Commisaiou, 
and  are  a  most  grateful  testimony  fh)m  abroad  to 
the  importance  of  its  labours. 

Messrs.  Hurst  aitd  Blacsbtt  will  publish 
during  the  present  month  The  Youth  of  Queen 
Elizaheih,  edited  from  the  French  of  M.  Lotiis 
Wieaener  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  author  of  The 
Heir  of  Beddt^e,  &c.  The  English  translation 
of  this  work  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to  many 
readers. 

We  understand  that  Prof.  Croom  Robertson  has 
in  preparation  a  Manual  of  Ptychology,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  uniform 
with  Prof.  Huxley's  Elementary  LeuoM  in  Physio- 
logy, Prof.  Roscoe's  Elementary  Lettone  in 
(^etmitry,  and  other  well-known  works  of  the 
same  chancter.  Prof.  Robertson  has  for  some 
yeaiB  put  bctured  on  mental  aeience  to  claases  of 
tMchers  at  the  GoUegs  of  Preceptors,  and  this  ex- 
perieooe  will  enable  him  to  keep  in  view  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  subject. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Shakspere  Quarto 
Facaimilet  in  photolithx^raphy,  by  Mr.  W. 
Gri^s,  under  the  superintentunce  of  Mr.  Fnmi- 
Ti^,  wiU  be  out  next  week :  the  firstj  or  1003, 
Quarto  of  Hamlet  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
copy — the  last  leaf  from  the  Brilaah  Museum 
copy.  Mr.  Furnivall  writes  the  "Forewords," 
and  contends  that  the  Quarto  represents  or  mis- 
represents only  Shakspere's  first  cast  of  his  "  Prince 
of  Denmark  ^ "  aud  contains  no  part  of  the  earlier 
Hamlet.  Mr.  Furnivall  also  pooh-poohs  the  au- 
thority of  the  lato  Gennan  Bettrafte  BrOdermord, 


Mr.  Chablbs  Diosenb  is  compiling  a  "  Dic- 
tionary^ of  London,"  which  aims  at  presenting,  in 
a  concise,  convenient,  and  economical  form,  an 
intelligible  epitome  of  every  kind  of  practical 
informatioQ  about  London.  "  No  work  of  its 
premse  scope  has,"  says  Mr.  Dickens,  "  been  ever 
yet  attempted ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
details  will  be  in  many  respects  as  novel  as  the 
general  plan." 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  a  bad  account  of  Rajen- 
dralala  Mitra's  state  of  health.  This  indefatigable 
scholar  is  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and 
unable  to  carry  on  the  numerous  literary  under- 
takings in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Ax  American  translation  of  the  distinguished 
German  economist  Dr.  W.  Roscher's  Orundtagen 
der  Nationaloekonomie,  by  Mr,  J.  J.  Lalor,  has  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception  iu  the  United 
States.  Though  published,  laat  December,  in  the 
small  city  of  Madison  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
the  first  edition  was  almost  all  disposed  of  in  two 
months.  We  regret  to  learn  that  some  copies 
despatched  to  England  have  never  arrived. 

Mr.  QniBiTCH  is  about  to  publish  a  catalogue 
of  English  literature  which  will  be  a  curiosity  in 
its  way.  It  embraces  five  Caxtons ;  several  books 
by  other  early  English  printers;  the  four  folio 
Shaksperes,  fourteen  of  the  early  quartos  of  single 
plays,  and  the  volume  of  Poems  of  1640 ;  as  well 
as  first  editions  of  many  of  the  poets  and  drama- 
tists. 

Messrs.  Griffith  ahd  Farras  will  publish 
in  a  few  days  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Colonel 
Drayson's  Adoenturee  of  Han$  Sterk  in  South 
Africa,  under  the  title  of  Among  the  Zulu). 

We  have  just  received  an  important  publication 
from  Ceyloa,  the  text  of  the  old  chronicle,  the 
Mahilwansa,  from  the  thirty-seventh  chapter.  The 
earlier  chapters  were  published  so  long  aj^o  as  18-17, 
by  George  Tumour  \The  Mahdtcanto  tn  JRmnan 
Characteri,  loith  the  Translation  sul^'oined,  vol,  i., 
containing  the  first  thirty-eight  chapters).  This 
new  instalment  of  the  original  text,  with  a  Sinhalese 
translation,  was  edited  oy  IL  Suman^ala,  High 
Priest  of  Adam's  Peak,  and  Don  Andns  de  Silva 
Batuwantudawa,  Pandit,  and  pnUished  under 
orders  of  the  Ceylon  Government,  in  two  volumes 
8to.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  W.  H.  Or^ry,  the 
late  Governor  of  Ceylon, "  whose  administration 
has  been  so  highlv  condudve  to  derate  the  natives 
and  to  improve  toeir  literature." 

MsasBB.  OsiFFns  and  Fabbah'  hare  in  the 
press  a  little  work  entitled  Confirmatim :  or, 
QtlUd,  and  Chosen  and  Fmthful,  by  the  author  of 
"  The  Gospel  in  the  Church's  Seasons  swies. 
The  Dean  of  Chester  vrili  oontribuw  a  Prefiwe. 

An  examination,  open  to  all  head  and  assistant- 
mistresses  of  public,  elementary,  private  adventure, 
endowed,  or  other  girls'  and  infante'  schools,  will 
be  held  on  March  16,  by  the  London  Institution 
for  the  AdvMicement  of  Plain  Needlework.  Cer- 
tificates of  competency  will  be  granted  to  all  who 
pass  sucGMsfuUy. 

-  In  a  Rapport  prisenii  a  la  SoeUti  da  Zettret, 
Seimeet,  et  Artade  FAoeyron  M.  Durand  (de  Groe) 
gives  a  enrious  account  of  a  widely-spread  society, 
called  "Le  F^brige,"  which  has  for  its  object 
the  revival  of  the  Uttum  ttoc  and  its  various  dia- 
lects  in  the  South  of  France.  It  is  supposed  that, 
like  the  Fenians  of  Ireland,  these  Felibres  also 
have  political  and  social  reforms  in  view,  though 
this  is  denied  by  their  literary  organs.  The  head  of 
the  society  is  styled  le  capoulier ;  his  provincial 
agents  are  called  majoraax,  who  are  assisted  by  a 
laroe  jstaff  of  mainttwiur*.  The  orinn  of  the  names 
fiabre  and  fU&r^  is  not  explaiiiM     M.  Dnnmd. 

The  edition  of  the  Mahabhoshya,  the  ^leat 
commentary  on  Ponini's  grammar,  by  Prof.  Kiel- 
horn,  of  Poona,  will  be  delayed  for  the  present. 
Prof.  Kielhorn  has  been  obli^d  to  ask  for  leave 
of  absence,  and  is  expected  at  Oxford  early  in 
March. 


MxsBBs.  BiCKBBs  AND  SoK  wtU  pnWsh  shoitly 
the  Pythouse  I^tpers :  being  Corre^ondenet  of 
Xing  CharUs  Z,  Nobletnen  and  others,  rtlatin  i., 
the  Civil  War,  Popish  Ptot,  and  a  Contested^- 
tion  in  1680,  tianscribed  from  the  original  MSS. 
in  the  possession  of  V.  F.  Baoett  Stanford,  i!^., 
M,P.,  with  an  histmical  Intmdnetkm. 

A  KEW  Reference  Bible,  arranged  in  Qumberel 
mragraphs,  has  recently  been  printed  (by  HesBr^. 
Clay,  Sons  and  Taylor)  at  the  expense  of  John 
Ryluids,  Esq.,  of  Stietford,  near  Khnchestfi. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  edition  is  that  th<' 
paragraphs  are  numbered  in  the  mar^ns  from  1  ii- 
o810,  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters  and  verse- 
being  retained ;  and  all  the  references,  which  hav>- 
been  revised  and  largely  extended,  are  given  tt 
paragraph  and  verse.  A  most  excellent  index  is 
appended,  adapted  to  this  new  arrangement. 
Tlure  are  marginal  explanations  and  amendments 
on  which  the  moat  competmt  scholars^  are  qainly 
agreed.  The  assiatanca  of  able  IKUieal  ichoUiN 
it  is  said,  has  been  secttred  fbr  every  part  uA 
detul  of  the  work. 

The  Council  of  the  Folklore  Soci^  have  de- 
cided to  print  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hendenon* 
Folklore  of  the  Jforthem  Counties^  wbieb  ttt- 
author  has  very  generously  offered  to  the  sodeir, 
and  among  other  works  now  in  progress  an,- 
Aubrey'e  Remains  of  Gentilisme  aitd  Judam.: 
with  the  Additions  by  Dr.  White  Kennet,  to  V 
edited  by  James  Britten;  The  Merry  Tales efiV 
Jf'ise  Men  of  Ootham,  to  bo  edited,  with  illtutn- 
live  notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Enghh 
Noodledom,  by  William  J.  Thorns ;  The  BiUi^ 
graphy  of  Folklore,  compiled  and  edited  by  James 
Satehell  J  Notes  for  a  History  of  EngH^  Clu/'- 
books  and  Penny  Histories  :  East  Svmi  Supir- 
stiiions,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  D.  Pirish;  foit- 
Medicine,  by  William  Georse  Black ;  folUorf  nNff 
Provincial  Name*  of  Brittak  Birds,  ]tj  the  lUv. 
Charles  Swainsou. 

The  Saxon  Government  have  just  pablisbed  * 
new  volume  of  the  Codex  ZHplimaticut  Stuim' 
Begiae,  the  predecessor  of  wliich  we  noticed  in 
1B76.    It  has  been  compiled  by  Dr.  H,  EmuKli. 
Secretary  to  the  Saxon  State  Paper  Office,  wli<) 
gives  on  pages  i.-xxT.  a  lengthy  IntrodnetioD  "t' 
great  critical  and  historical  value,  whib  ^ 
diftomata  which  have  been  tnnscribed  an  iwiit- 
panied  by  numerous  aonotations,  nuuDl; 
torical.   The  volume  givea  the  history  o(  iIk 
great  manufacturing  towa  of  Chemniti  tpp- 
1-261)  and  ito  two  cloisters,  the  Benedicune 
(pp.  262-446)  and  the  Franciscan  fpp.  44*}-4-j;1j 
in  608  chartularies,  which  have  been  collecteil 
from  the  Town  Paper  Office  of  Chemniti  and  the 
Royal  State  Archives  of  Dresden.   BMionin?  !^ 
the  year  1143,  and  ending  in  the  middle  of  m 
sixteenth  century.  Dr.  Ermisch  has  put  tc^thtr 
all  the  materials  which  have  any  connexion  vitb  uk 
origin,  the  growth,  and  the  social,  political,  a=il 
religious  development  of  the  town,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded—although  here  and  there  he  has  enutnl 
too  much  into  d^^l — ^in  giving  us  an  utem't- 
ing  picture  of  the  life  and  struggles  of  a  gi^^^ 
provincial  town  in  the  Afiddle  Ages.   He  is  d 
engaged  upon  tbe  Mstory  of  the  town  of  Freiber;, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  Saxon  mining  distuci, 
and  proposes  to  give  a  special  history  of  the  ^le- 
velopment  of  this  influential  branch  of  industry. 
He  nopes  to  Iving  ottt  the  new  volume  in  ab 
twoyeaxB. 

De.  ton  Stbausb  ran  Tobhet  is  alw^  \" 
print  the  first  complete  German  translation  of  uif 
Schi-king,  on  which  he  has  been  eogased  »oo> 
1671.    llie  puUiahor  will  be  Ueir  Winter, 
Ileidelbei^. 

The  Oounca  of  the  Koyal  GecKraphical  Society 
have  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Oxford  An<i 
Cambridge  University  CommisMons  and  to  i"- 
Governing  Bodies  of  the  two  universiUes,  u^i"- 
upon  them  the  desirability  of  establishing  I 
sorshipsofGeogmphy.  Inaodoing,the;desitethAt 
the  word  «  geography  "  may  be  taken  id  its  wrf""' 
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ud  most  liberal  tcceptatioo,  aad  not  as  ayooay- 
aoDs  with  topognphy,  for  they  would  have  it  in- 
aprated  as  a  compeDdious  treatment  of  all  the 
jKBoinent  conditions  of  a  country,  auch  as  its 
-;im*t<^    confiffuratioD,    minerals,   plants,  and 
dimala,  as  wdl  as  its  inhabitants.   They  con- 
sider, a]«o,  that  ^e  inhabitants  should  be  treated 
with  respect  not  only  to  their  race,  but  also  to 
\bai  bistOTf,  past  and  present,  in  bo  far  aa 
ia  connected  with  the  peculiaxitieB  of  their 
eooatry.   In  their  opinion  the  functions  of  a  Pro- 
■motat  Geography  ahonid  be  twofold:  &at,  to* 
pramote  the  atndy  of  sdentifle  geography,  which 
-Jwy  eoDdsely  define  to  be  "  the  study  of  local 
ovielations;''  and,  secondly,  to  apply  geogra- 
phical knowledge  in  iUustrating  ana  completing 
^nch  of  the  ordinaiT  oniversity  studies  as  require 
lU  kA.  The  eetatmahment  of  such  churs  would, 
doakskv,  f^Te  a  much-needed  impetus  to  ^eo- 
napiiieil  teaching  in  our  schools,  and  any  obieo- 
lusf  that  might  be  raised  to  their  foundation  are 
uri  is  advance  by  the  success  which  has  attended 
■jsai  establishment  in  Qermany,  Switaerland,  and 
naooe. 

MTk  have  received  the  first  part  of  a  Didonano 
^ioynjico  deffii  Scrittori  Contemporanei  (Firenze : 
U  lionnier),  edited  by  Signor  de  Oubematis, 
which  seems  to  be  a  careful  compilation  of  the 
iMtj  respecting  literary  men  of  all  countries  and 
ui  ennmermtion  of  their  works.  We  fail,  however, 
1 3  Me  whv  Signor  de  Gubernatia  should  have  pre- 
ixcd  to  this  harmless  work  a  Preface  in  which  he 
pna  a  fiill  and  true  account  of  himself,  and  pours 
Mrth  Ae  vials  of  his  wiath  on  c«rtain  of  his 
''ritia*  Sorely  a  dictionary  does  not  need  a 
Fre&ce  ID  defiuice  of  the  editor. 

A  son  of  "Xoteii  and  Queries"  for  Hebrew 
BtodoitB  haa  leacbed  us  from  New  York,  and 
thoneh  of  Jewish  origin  will  be  welcome  to  many 
Bon-IsnaHtes  :---B<fAnmRi A  Monthly  Supple- 
mat  to  tit  JtwuA  Siemu^er,  Devoted  to  Hebrew 
UUntmrt  and  the  Science  of  the  Bible.  The 
papen  an  fictlf  ori^al,  partly  traiulated;  the 
form  is  jndiidoiiiljr  onpietonding, 

A.  vn  WmzsnLD  has  a  new  humorous 
naval,  entitled  Ein  ZoMing  der  JWten,  in  the 
pnia. 

A  CajJSWSK  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
aboot  to  appear  at  Yeddo, 

Tax  Maiqnis  Marcello  StagHeno  haa  printed  a 
DK»t  interesting  and  valuable  work  upon  the  con- 
<itdt>n  of  womea  in  Qenoa  during  the  course  of 
Kveral  past  centoriea. 

Thx  Cotoffne  Gazette  learna  from  Constantinople 
'Jiat  Schiller's  Jtobbers  has  lately  been  translated 
jsLo  the  dialect  of  the  Judaeo-Spanish  colony  in 
'^t  dtv.     The  descondanta  of  those  Spanish 
lrw3  who  found  an  asylum  in  Turkey  when 
itiaag  from  the  persecution  of  Chriatian  kings 
f  «in  a  not  inconsiaerable  part  of  the  population  of 
Tnrinsh  capital.  Oau^  and  Hasskioi  on  the 
itolden  Horn,   and  Kuaskunjuk  and  Ortakim 
-0   the    BoBphoruiu   are    almost  oEclnuvely 
xnled  by  than.    wiUi  touching  devotion  th^ 
itiu  retain  the  dress,  the  manners,  fuid  the  lan- 
.ns^  of  their  ancestors.  This  language  is  Spanish, 
<f  a  kind  intelligible  only  to  themselves.  Spanish, 
*lefa«w,  Torkish,  Greek,  and  Italian  are  the  chief 
jcstitoents  of  this  peculiar  composite  dialect,  into 
vaich  TTke  Sabbera  haa  iust  been  translated.  The 
^nnalatitw  is  said  to  be  a  very  close  one.  The 
pisfennance  by  amateurs  in  the  theatre  of  Orta- 
coi  was  so  well  received  that  they  intend  repeat- 
:u  it  at  Pen. 

Tn  tmsteee  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  have 
I«bliabed  a  "  Oatalogue  of  the  Works  of  William 
^^haknpeare,  original  and  translated  (050  in 
Humbert,  in  the  Mrton  Collection  in  the  Boston 
j'jblic  l^brarf,"  compiled  by  Mr.  James  Maaca- 
'«3e  Hubbard.  On  testing  the  compiler's  work,  we 
that  he  has  omitted  the  editiooa  of  the 
.^nuine  parta  of  P«n'cf»,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Icnnnm,  and  of  Timmt,  ai  settled  hy  Mr.  fleay, 


which  were  printed  in  the  New  Shaktpere  So- 
ciety's Tratuactiona  in  1874,  which  are  in  the 
library,  and  should  sorely  be  in  the  collection. 
The  library  does  not  Beem  to  own  M.  Bik^las's 
Modem  Greek  version  of  Othello,  &c.,  and  many 
other  translations.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hubbard's 
work  seems  carefully  done.  His  identification  of 
late  newly-published  editltms  with  their  original 
issue  is  very  usefuL 

The  Sevitta  Coniemporanea  of  February  lo 
contains  an  excellent  summary  of  the  scientific 
work  and  discovery  of  the  past  year,  by  R.  Becerro 
de  Bengoa.  Jaime  Gres  finiahee  an  interesting 
and  noteworthy  article,  begun  in  the  preceding 
number,  on  "  Jewish  Demonology."  He  con- 
cludes that  Satan  was  originally  one  of  the  Beoi- 
Elohim,  and  his  development  into  an  independent 
power  «  arit  was  oving  greatly  to  Fersum  and 
BaWlonian  influence.  £.  del  Perojo  ^ves  dettuls 
of  the  fiig^tfal  miserv  cawed  by  the  fhmine  of 
1877  in  China ;  and  Revilla,  in  a  critical  notice, 
mentions  the  "munificent  poem"  of  Nunez  de 
Arce,  "  La  ultima  lamentacion  de  Lord  Byron," 
as  placing  him  at  the  head  of  all  Spanish  contem- 
porary lyrical  i^oets,  and  above  all  foreign  ones 
with  the  exception  of  Victor  Hugo. 

WEhaverecaved: — TheEaatem  Queation/rom 
the  Treaiuaf  I^m,  1866,  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
1878,  ana  to  the  Second  Mghm  War,  bv  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  2  vols.  (Stranan) ;  Vebrett  $  Peerage, 
Baronetaffe,  Knightage,  and  TitUi  of  Courtetu, 
edited  by  R.  H.  Mair,  1879  (Dean  and  Son); 
Frederic  Ozajuxm,  hU  lAfe  and  Works,  by 
Kathleen  O'Meaia,  aecond  edition  (C.  Ke^an 
Paul  and  Co.);  Mve  MimUee  to  Spare,  being 
extracts  from  the  every-day  book  of  the  Bev. 
J.  Guard  (Hatchards) ;  Aa  it  may  Happen,  a 
Story  of  American  Life  and  Character,  by 
Trelior  (Philadelphia :  Porter  and  Coatas)  ;  Selec- 
tiona  for  Latin  Prose,  by  R.  M.  Millington,  fourth 
edition  (Longmans) ;  Fuel :  its  Cotiuntstion  and 
Economy,  edited  by  D.  Kinnear  Olark  (Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Co.);  "  While  the 'Boy*  waUaT 
by  J.  Mortimer  Gnuiville,  second  edition  (Hard- 
wieke  and  Bogne) ;  Detr^a  House  ef  Gmmmia 
and  the  Judwial  Batehf  edited  by  li.  H.  Mur 
(Dean  and  Son);  Oar  SekotOa  and  CoUe^,  by 
F.  S.  de  GartereUKssan,  fourth  edition  (Stmpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.)  ;  &c. 


JTOIBB  OF  TRATEL. 

Thb  French  Geographical  Society  has  deter- 
mined to  appoint  a  committee  with  the  view  of 
promoting  exploration  in  AMca,  the  main  ob- 
ject being  to  despatch  three  expeditions  umol- 
taneonsly  from  Algeria,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Niger, 
which  would  all  meet  at  Timbuktu.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  the  other  geographical  sodetiea  will  co- 
operate by  appointing  dalt^tea  to  represent  them 
on  the  committee. 

M.  Fatabd  SB  BBUxkax  has  published  at  Puis 
a  work  of  considerable  interest  entitled  AUaa  des 
Qrandea  ViUes  du  Monde.  Enn^  is  fuUy^  repre- 
sented, bat  Africa  ^[niea  only  with  Cairo  and 
Tunis,  and  Aiutralia  with  Melliourae. 

AcooBSZHS  to  £ea  Miaaiona  C^holiquea,  letters 
have  been  recuved  from  the  Algerian  miasionariee 
in  Equatorial  Africa,  written  from  Tabora,  in 
Unyamwezi,  on  December  S.  At  that  date  Fire 
Livinhac  had  already  started  with  the  iwrty  des- 
tined for  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the  rest  were 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Tabora  for  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, from  which  it  is  distant  about  twelve  days' 
march,  and  about  fifteen  days'  from  Lake  Victoria. 

The  March  number  of  the  London  Misuonary 
Society's  Chronicle  contains  a  paper  of  some  inter- 
est by  Dr.  MuUeas,  on  new  missions  in  Central 
Africa,  illustrated  hj  a  sketch  map  showing  the 
fields  occupied  by  the  leading  societies. 

Mb.  Fkederio  Kiddeh  has  printed  at  Boston, 
U.S.,  for  private  circulation,  a  paper  on  the  dia- 


covery  of  North  America  by  John  Cabot,  bein^ 
a  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  North  Americix. 
The  brochure  is  illustrated  by  a  section  of  th** 
Mappa  Mundi  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  1544. 

Gift.  Pslato  AlcalA  Gauuaso,  of  tbo 
Spanish  Hydrtwraphic  Department,  has  just  pub- 
lished (Bladiid:  Fcnrtanec)  a  volume  entitled 
Memoria  oabre  Santa  Crue  de  Mar  Pequ^  y  laa 
Peaqueriaa  en  la  casta  noroeate  de  Africa,  which  b 
accompanied  by  several  maps  giving  the  views  oi 
diflerent  cartographers  from  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  pieeeat  time. 

Wb  hear  that  steps  are  bung  taken  at  Man- 
chester with  a  view  to  the  foundation  of  a 
Society  of  Commercial  Geography  in  that  city,  a 
laudable  example  which  it  may  be  hoped  that 
Liverpool  and  other  lai^  towns  will  not  be  slow 
to  follow. 

At  the  recent  opening  of  the  "Cours  der 
gdt^nphie  de  I'Asie  Centmle  "  at  the  Ecole  des' 
Langoes  Orientales,  M.  de  Ujfalvy,  the  well- 
known  traveller,  delivered  an  address  on  Central 
Asia,  in  which  he  made  some  interestiog  remarks 
on  Turkestan,  especially  in  n^ard  to  Zarafshan 
and  Fergbanah.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of 
transport  of  merchandise  in  these  regions,  he 
mentioned  that  the  carriage  of  a  poud  (40  lbs.) 
from  Tashkend  to  Orenbtirg  now  cost  about  a 
franc,  and  he  is  quite  clear  that  neither  ateamer 
nor  railway  could  compete  with  the  camel  aa  far 
as  cheapness  is  concerned.  Looking  at  the 
matter  mm  a  commercial  pmnt  of  view,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  rivexH»rriage  of  merchanmae  will 
suffice  for  the  present  but  for  strateratud  leasons  it 
will  soon  bec(mie  necessary  to  join  Taahkend,  Sa» 
marcand,  an4  Ferghanah  with  the  mothoscountry 
by  a  line  of  railway.  He  considers  two  lines  to 
be  possible :  one  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkend,  with 
.brauchea  to  Vernoe,  Samarcand,  and  into  Fer- 
ghanah ;  And  the  other  from  Ekaterinbun^  to 
Omsk,  and  perhaps  to  Irkutsk,  with  branches  to 
Semipalatinsk,  Vernoe,  and  Tashkend.  Though 
the  latter  would  be  the  longer  of  the  two,  ne 
thinks  it  would  be  the  more  useful  to  commerce, 
and  be  more  easily  and  cheaply  conatmeted  and 
maintained. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Oiurch  Mission- 
ary  Intelligencer  we  find  several  letters  from  Mr. 
A.  M.  Mackay  and  the  Rev.  0.  T.  Wilson,  of  the 
Nyanza  Mission.  Writing  from  a  point  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Katonga  River  in  Western  Uganda, 
the  latter  mentions  tiiat  he  has  recentiy  made  two 
discoveries  of  natural  products  in  that  region 
which  will  probably  be  of  importance.  One  is  of 
the  existence  of  an  immense  dspout  of  very  good 
kaolin  or  China  clav,  which  he  is  told  ia  found 
everywhere  about  fiubaga  a  few  feet  below  the 
suruce.  The  other  discovery  is  that  of  nutmegs, 
which  are  said  to  ^w  abundantly  in  the  forests 
of  the  islands  in  the  Nvanza,  but  are  not 
used  by  the  Waganda.  Mr.  Wilson  has  also 
found  a  tree  which  he  thinks  is  the  one  that 
produces  the  cocoa  of  commerce.  With  regard 
to  more  purely  geographical  matters,  which 
Mr.  Wilaoii  seldom  loses  sight  of,  he  has  found 
that  the  large  ialand  marked  "  Sease "  on  Mr. 
Stanley's  map  ia  rather  mythical,  the  name  in 
question  being  applied  to  a  group  of  islands  com- 
mencing close  to  Murohison  Bay,  and  extending 
along  the  north-weat  ahorea  of  the  Nyanza  to 
about  half  a  degree  south  of  the  equahv.  Mr. 
Wilson  questioned  several  people  doulr,  and  they 
all  agreed  that  the  group  was  called  *'  Suae,"  each 
island  haviiw  its  own  name.  There  areabont  one 
hundred  and  Gftf  of  them  altogether,  and  most  of 
them  are  inhabited.  In  one  of  his  letters  Mr. 
Mackay  makes  some  very  useful  remarks  respect- 
ing the  diet  of  European  travellers  in  Central 
Africa,  and  he  warns  them  that  dysentery,  and 
not  fever,  is  the  malady  moat  to  be  dreaded,  and 
that  it  is  generally  brought  on  by  eating  red  millet 
and  nmilar  grains. 
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K .  AIVBBD  BAXBAUD. 

SoxE  years  ago  M.  Alfred  Rambnud,  then  holding 
a  ProfeBsoiship  at  Nancy,  learnt  Rnasian  and 
li»am  to  turn  Ids  knowledge  to  literary  purposes. 
Hu  aiticlaa  on  Slavonic  aaqeete  in  the  Sevue  det 
iWr-JlfondM  soon  gained  mm  a  reputation,  and 
it  was  before  long  inereased  by  the  publication  of 
bis  works  La  Rit$sie  Epiqut,  Fran^aU  et  Sumi— 
Moacou  et  SSwtttopol  0812-1864),  and  Biaioire  d« 
■la  Rusne.  The  Englisb  translation,  by  Mrs.  Lang, 
-of  the  last  of  these  works  was  recenUj  noticed  in 
Ihe  columns  of  this  journal.  In  addition  to  the 
'boc^  already  mentioned,  M.  Rambaud  has  written 
E Empire  Oreo  au  dixihnt  BQde — ConstarUin  Por- 
j)hyrofffnite,  a  work  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy ;  and  two  Tolumes  entitled  La  Domin- 
ation /ran^isa  en  Allemoffne,  the  one  relat- 
ing to  "  Les  Francais  but  le  Rhin,  &c. 
.(im-1804),"  and  the  other  to  "L'AJle- 
magne  sous  Napol^  I",  &e.  (1804-1811)."  A 
tshwt  time  age  he  reeeiTed  a  telegram  which 
offered  him  tne  post  of  "Ohef  du  Oabioet  du 
IGnistm  de  Ilnatroetion  FabUque  et  des  Beaux- 
Arts."  That  post  he  now  Kolds,  and  it  is  to  be 
boped  that  he  may  long  hold  it ;  for  he  has  done 
much  good  to  at  lesst  two  countries :  his  own  and 
Russia.  And  he  belongs  to  the  band  of  young 
French  scholars  who  hare  done  so  much  to  ex- 
plode the  old-fashionef  idea  that  French  scholar- 
ship, though  brilliant,  is  superficial,  and  that 
Frenchmen  are  acquainted  with  no  language  but 
their  own.  What  has  been  done  for  Russian 
by  M.  Rambaud  (not  to  speak  of  M.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu,  &c.),  and  for  the  Slav  languages  in  general  by 
M.  Leger  and  other  French  writers,  sets  England 
«B  excellent  axample.        W.  R.  S.  Rauios. 


XA.CIAZDTBB  AHS  BXVUfWS. 

Thb  nineteenth  Century  is  almost  wholly  given 
-over  to  political  and  philosophical  sabjecte  this 
month :  the  notable  articles  under  the  latter  head 
being  Prof.  Oliffbrd's  abstruse  paper  on  "The 
Universal  Statemeats  of  Arithmetic  ;  "  the  curious 
-essay  in  which  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart  tries  to 
■eztiact  religious  and  even  Catholic  doctrine  from 
his  specolationa  on  *'  The  MeaniDg  of  Life ;  "  and 
the  amusing  and  equally  curious  article  which 
Mr.  F.  Galton  calls  '^Psychometric  Facts."  «  No 
■one,"  says  Mr.  Galton,  "can  have  a  just  id»&, 
before  he  has  carefully  experimented  upon  Mm- 
self,  of  the  crowd  of  unheeded  balf-thoughts  and 
&int  imagexythat ffits  trough  his  brain,and  of  Uie 
influence  thejr  exert  npon  his  cooscions  life."  ^th 
Hob  in  his  mind  Mr.  Galton  made  certain  elabo- 
rate experiments  on  himself  "in  respect  of  associated 
ideas,"  and  the  results  are  stated  with  great 
minuteness  in  the  article.  The  chief  experiment 
was  as  follows: — The  writer  devised  a  way  in 
which  single  words  should  he  suddenly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  his  mind  when  as  unoccupied  as 
possible ;  he  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  pencil  and  a 
stop-watch,  recorded  immediately,  and  aa  accu- 
rately as  possible,  the  first  two  ideas  which  each 
word  au^ested.  This  was  tried  with  seventy -five 
words,  four  times  over ;  and  the  average  time  for 
the  two  ideas  to  come  into  existence  was  2^ 
seconds  (which  gives  an  average  of  60  per  minute 
and  3,000  per  hour  I). 

*'  These  ideas,  it  mnst  be  reeoUeeted,"  says  Mr. 
OaltOD,  "are  by  no  means  atomic  elements  of 
thoogfat ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  firrqnently  ^impses 
over  whole  provinces  of  mental  experiences,  and  into 
the  openings  of  far  vistaa  of  associations,  that  ire 
fcnow  to  be  familinr  to  us,  though  the  mind  does  not 
consciously  travel  down  any  part  of  them." 

Mr.  Galton's  75  words  four  times  repeated  pro- 
duced a  total  of  606  ideas  in  the  space  of  600 
-seconds ;  but  cases  of  recurrence  reduced  the  nett 
number  to  270.  Dividing  these  ideas  into  groups 
According  to  "  the  period  of  life  when  the  associa- 
tion that  linked  the  idea  to  the  word  was  first 
formed,"  Mr.  Galton  found  that  just  half  of  itie 
ideas  which  tecurred  most  frequently  dated  bock  to 


his  early  years,  before  the  age  of  twenty-two — a 
fact  wlucb  gives  a  kind  of  numerical  demonstra- 
tion of  "  the  importance  of  early  education  that 
shall  store  the  mind  with  varied  imagery."  It  is 
not  posuble  to  follow  him  into  all  the  curious  re- 
sults of  his  experiment ;  but  the  fpMt  of  the  whole 
matter  is  contained  in  some  of  his  condnding  sen- 
tences : — 

"  The  more  I  have  examined  the  workings  of  my 
own  mind  ....  the  less  respect  I  feel  for  the  part 
played  by  conseiousneas.  ....  The  uocoukioub 
operataona  of  the  mind  frequpotly  Cor  transcend  the 

eonaeions  onea  in  inteUcctoal  importance  

ConscioBsaesa  eeems  to  do  little  more  than  atteat  the 
fact  that  the  vanooa  organa  of  the  brain  do  not  work 
with  perfect  ease  or  co-operation.  Its  position  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  a  helpless  spectator  of  bnt^  a 
minute  fraction  of  a  huge  amount  m  automatic  brain- 
work." 

The  other  article  in  this  Review  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  cail  attention  is  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
grave  rat) teat  against  the  Copyright  Commis- 
sioners'Report  on  Artistic  Oopynght.  Mr.  Hunt 
was  not  able  to  attend  the  Grosvenor  Gallerv 
meeting,  uid  therefore  prints  his  Tiews;  which 
come  to  this — that  it  is  essential  for  the  existence 
of  real  poetic  art  in  a  country  that  young  artists 
should  be  encouraged ;  that  *'  a  certun  degree  of 
freedom  from  anxiety  for  mundane  wants,  in  the 
long  intervals  elapsing  between  the  completion  of 
important  and  saleable  works,  is  imperative  for 
true  success  ;  "  and  that  a  limitation  of  the  artist's 
property  in  his  invention,  such  as  is  now  proposed, 
18  tne  very  way  to  discourage  invention,  and  to 
turn  young  artists  out  of  the  right  way  into  the 
way  of  cheap  imitation,  popular  superficialitieB, 
and  claptrap. 

The  FortnigMly  is  also  most  political :  a  feature 
natural  in  these  days,  but  the  result  of  a  lament- 
able necessity.  The  oiUy  papers  that  can  in  any 
sense  be  called  literary  are  Mr.  Mill's  second 
"  Chapter  on  Socialism and  Mr.  Moncure 
Conway's  *'  Thomas  Paine ; "  the  former  a 
criticism,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  of  the  objections 
to  the  existing  order  wnicn  were  quoted  in  the 
first  chapter ;  the  latter,  an  interesting  and  really 
pathetic  picture  of  a  man  misunderstood  by  friends 
and  foes  in  his  life  and  after  his  death ;  a  man 
whose  adherents  were  stamped  out  by  ferocious 
pro^cution  in  monarchical  England,  and  who 
himself  was  sentenced  to  death  in  France  for  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  Louis  XVI.  Not  one 
century  but,  aa  it  were,  infinite  time  has  inter- 
vened between  the  society  which  showed  its 
horror  of  Paine  and  the  Painites  by  sentences  of 
transportation  and  the  society  which  allows  his 
works  to  find  their  own  level,  neither  interrupting 
them,  nor  fbaring  them,  nor  refuting  them. 


OBITUARY. 


WILUAM  HOWITT. 


FoK  the  last  four  or  five  years  residents  in  Rome 
have  been  accustomed  every  day  to  see  a  familiar 
couple  cross  the  Pincian,  an  elderly  lady  walking 
firmly  by  the  side  of  a  very  old  gentleman,  who 
chatted  brightly  in  his  bath-chair.  Last  Monday 
William  Howitt  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
and  hie  death  deprives  popular  literature  of  one 
of  its  household  names.  Few  writers  have  been 
more  versatile,  and  few,  without  genius — and 
William  E^witt  had  no  claim  to  ori^ality  of  mind 
— have  known  how  to  impress  their  talent  on  the 
public  BO  cheerfully  and  healthily.  His  chatty  com- 
pilations have  delighted  and  instructed  thousands 
whom  a  more  serious  class  of  literature  woiild  never 
hav«  reached.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friend,  and  was  bom  in  1796  at  Ileanor,  in  Derby- 
shire. In  1623  he  married  Miss  Mary  Botham, 
so  widely  admired  as  Mary  Howitt.  He  resided 
at  Nottingham  until  18.37,  removed  to  Germany 
for  three  years  in  1840,  visited  Australia  from 
1862  to  1864,  lived  at  Westhill,  Highgate,  for  the 
next  eighteen  years,  and  then  lot  Fngland  to 


settle  in  Italy.    His  life,  however,  is  really  to  be 
narrated  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings.  Heat- 
tempted  every  form  of  composition,  nnd  niiely 
without  some  success.    He  had  least  talent  as  \ 
poet ;  and  in  The  Forest  Minstr^,  \8'2.i,  and  Tkt 
I)exdation  of  Faam,  1827,  the  best  lines  would 
appear  to  be  uie  work  of  Mrs.  Howitt  In 
1871  he  published  T&e  Mad  War  rimtt,  mi 
other  Poema. '  His  novels  were  more  sacceEsfil: 
but  they  have  not  possessed  any  great  ritaU^. 
The  most  remarkable  are : — Pan<t%n,  1835;  Jario( 
the  MiU,  1844 ;  Madam  Donningtm,  1851 ;  Taflm- 
getta,l&57i  TheMan^thePeo^,l&SO;taiWooi. 
oum&ran^«,1867.  Of  hisboolraonsodalandethiol 
Bubjects  several  enjoyed  a  lai^  circulation  a 
their  day,  especially  The  History  of  PnatcraU, 
1834;  Colonisation  and  ChriatianUy,  1838;  Lni, 
Labour,  and  Gold,  1866 ;  and  Letters  on  Trmn- 
portation,  1863.    Anothfer  still  more  enceessfij 
class  of  Mr.  Howitt's  writings  may  be  styled  work* 
for  the  young,  such  as  The  Boy's  Country  Bui, 
1839;  Herbert's  Note  Book  in  the  Wilds  o/Ah*- 
tralia,  1864 ;  and  The  Sislory  of  Ditmrrj  n 
Au^raHa,  1866.    His  most  ambitious  pradaelKii 
was  Thel^eratureandltomaace  oftheXorth,  k^. 
Bat  the  works  by  which  he  has  mostcbauwDf 
bein^  remembered  an  his  fioely-writtea  putoni 
stadias  of  £!nglish  history  as  seen  through  Etfl^ 
scenery.   In  these  he  is  a  close  disciple  ofifis 
Mitford,  and  has  caught  not  a  little  of 
turesquenesB  and  delicate  charm  of  style. 
who  wish  to  see  William  Howitt  at  hii  lie- 
should  read  7%<  Bo<A  of  the  Seasons,  \m  ;  Twv 
to  Retnarkable  Places,  1840  ;  Somes  and  HswAi 
of  the  British  Poets,  1847;  The  Year  Book  of  tU 
Country,  1850;  and  The  Northern  StigkU  of 
London,  1869.    We  understand  that  the  iecenxi 
writer  has  left  behind  him  a  ctmi^te  auto- 
biography, to  the  publication  of  whieh  we  look 
forward  with  interest. 


DR.    OTTO  BtAU. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Otto  Blau,  Germsn  CcnsiUt 
Odessa,  on  the  Ist  lost.,  will  be  regretted  brsl! 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of  OritLvH 
archaeology  during  the  last  thirty  Tem.  He  ™ 
one  of  those  scholars  who  cannot  bind  theu^Ifti 
down  to  the  extreme  specialism  of  the  dav,  sni 
by  not  yielding  to  the  exigences  of  ths  time  fs" 
to  make  the  lasting  mark  they  must  haKnu^^'" 
an  age  when  learning  could  afford  to  bi 
Dr.  Blau  wrote  on  too  many  subjects  to  atwntne 
foremost  rank  of  authority  upon  any  of  tkm. 
Yet  he  touched  nothing  without  addii^ ^'^^^^ 
interest,  or  some  varied  view,  to  it.   He  F™": 
no  groat  works,  but  he  wrote  serewl  nanutJ 
6r(mitres  on  divers  matters,  mainly  cfflinaw 
with  Semitic  philology  and  anUquitiea.  1« 
the  Journal  of  the   German  Oriental  SocitJ 
alone  he  contributed  nearly  a  hundred  irtiu^. 
TOiying  in  length  from  a  mere  note  on  somesjgU 
discovery  in  numisoutics  to  a  series  of  minw 
essays  on  Phoenician  inscriptions.  AmonfW 
varied  tastes,  it  may  be  said  that  Phoeniciaaw 
his  favourite  study,  and  that  it  was  in  Oneaai 
numismatics  that  he  accomplished  his  mostn> 
cessful  work.    His  numerous  articles  on  '•^ 
various  branches  of  Mohammedan  coin-lore,  '*; 
tributed  to  the  Zeitschrifts  of  the  GennRQt'nf'^ 
Society  and  of  the  Vienna  Numiamntic 
are  full  of  leuning  and  research,  and  hiive 
materially  fbrwarded  the  science  to  ^^"^^  ,2  ' 
belong.   It  was  only  recently  we  reviewed 
BUu's  Oatalogne  of  tiie  Odessa  Collection  * 
Ooins—a  model  of  condseneaa  and 
it  is  with  no  littie  regret  that  we  reflect  tHai^j 
can  notice  no  more  works  from  that  j, 
pen.    If  Dr.  Blau  sometimes  plungtwi  heyoM  w 
depth  in  subjects  for  which  he  was  not  .-Jf 
ficieatly  prepared,  and  if  hU  theories  on 
points  were  fanciful  and  mistaken,  it  i 
admitted  by  aU  that  to  tiiose  subjects 
he  did  understand— and  they  were  not  lew 
he  added  much  that  is  of  high  wlf;^''" 
any  event  he  never  feUed  for  want  of  lalw^« 
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tiM  studently  zeal.  Tbough  be  entered  many  a 
uii  that  WM  well  fought  over,  it  must  be  re- 
;  ^Idd  that  he  tm  a  geoerotu  foe,  aa  he  was  a 
nm  And  appreciative  firiand  to  his  iellow- 
V  rkera  of  all  naticma. 


Hi  the  untimely  death  of  Mr,  James  Macdonell, 
which  ooeurred  on  Sunday  last,  March  3,  at  hie 
L  OM  in  Gower  Street,  thwe  paaaea  away  a  writer 
whw  name  is  qtute  iinfrmilj^T  to  the  public, 
usee  his  hiatoiical  knowledgei  dear  thou^ht^  and 
Uttfuy  a^le  were  devoted  almoet  entirely  to 
the  service  of  journalism.    He  appreciated  the 
c  mUtions  of  anonymoas  journalism  too  tbo- 
;'3!y  to   speak  much  of  his  work;  but  it 
an  open  secret  that  he  occupied  a  pro- 
mis:-tt  place  on  the  literary  staff,  first  of  the 
/•^kV  Ttieffraph,  and  afterwHrds  of  the  Times. 
H->i->  thifl  he  wrote  essays,  eapeciallv  on  social 
FjV:.<ci,    for   some   of   the   weekly  papers, 
;i.-:ir[iJirly  the  Spectator  and  the  Examiner — 
( i-jh  not  so  much  of  late  as  in  past  years. 
i  jddJdon  to  this  he  contributed  to  some  of  the 
:  ..-uiDes  ;  certain  articles  on  philosophical  and 
Mi-cal  subjects  in  the  defunct  Korth  Sritith  Jte- 
••  k-,  and  others  of  a  lighter  character  in 
F-'-w't   ^agasine,  attracted   coosideiabld  at- 
t---tion   at   the   time   of    th^  appearance. 
F:scee  is  understood  to  have  been  a  "ape- 
c.'i'tj"  with  him.    He  watched  with  much  m- 
•.■=r^t.  showing-  itself  in  generous  enthu»asm  of 
wr>':a.'.  the  consolidation  of  the  French  Republic  j 
.•i3-i  br  ha<l  enpaged,  it  is  understood,  to  publish  a 
b  vi  JD  the  subject.   Itut  he  found  that  his  ordi- 
airv  engf^ments  would  not  allow  him  to  do 
I'^-.'.ztt    to    the    work,   and   with  character- 
i.-ir  conscientiouaness  he  abandoned   it.  Mr. 
Uirl  •nell,  who  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  died 
a:  the  early  age  of  tMrty-seveD. 

It  ut  with  urofoand  regret  that  we  record  the 
i»ixh,ai  Madoia,  of  Prof.  W.  E.  Clifford,  in  his 
thirty-fourth  yetr.  We  hope  to  speak  at  length 
in  <-ur  next  iBsne  of  the  great  loss  which  various 
braju^Kd  of  science  have  sustained  in  him. 

Tae  death  »  likewise  announced  of  Stgnor 
Hem>  Faobm,  of  Florence. 


FLOBEiTCB  LEITEB. 

nonnos :  Vebtnaiy  37, 1879. 
Among  suhstantial  litenry  aohieTementa  of  the 

iirt  year  a  hi^h  place  must  be  accorded  to  Signer 
[.-.rsolin's  Gumffiorgio  Triitino:  Monograjia  di 
uiLetttrato  del  Seooh  XVI.  (Vicenza:  Durato), 
r  r  it  Is  BD  oreiflowiog  sttnehoose  of  new  ma* 
coneemu^  Italian  public,  literary,  and 
irirate  life  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
Mtury.  The  career  of  the  magnificent  gentleman 
id  the  subject  of  this  work  is  in  itself  a  com- 
Midium  of  the  manifold  activities  of  the  age. 
I'Atiician,  statesman,  ambassador,  Papal  nuncio, 
f  urtier,  acholar,  philologist,  poet,  and  play  wright, 
Triseino  filled  a  diatinguiahed  part  in  the  drama 
. iiid  time  and,  although  his  dearest  hope  of  ob- 
tunin^  immortality  as  an  epic  writer  remained 
^ifolfiUed,  hia  liie  was  by  no  means  barren  of 
v-.r!dly  hcnour  or  litenry  success.  Indeed,  when 
conuder   Triasino's  iadefktigalde  mentid 
-liTi^,  and  his  huh  standing  in  ue  learned  as 
* -1  aa  the  politicaTworld^tiheoUivion  into  which 
name  has  now  &Uen  is  a  signal  instance  of 
1^  capriciousneas  of  fame.    Surely  the  inventor 
~f  the  dramatic  unities,  the  author  of  the  first 
r>-(palar  Italian    tragedy   in   bhmk    verse,  of 
th«  first   Italian   grammar  and  first  Italian 
pr  jeodr,  the  discoverer  and  translator  of  Dante's 
A*  f'uigari  Soquio,  the  composer  of  numerous 
ihjmea   and   aonneta  much  admired   by  hia 
ajnt«nporaries,    the    writer    of    that  epistle 
*•  >  Clement  VII.  on  Italian  orthography  and  pro- 
LUbdatioD  which  was  the  first  battle-note  of  Uie 
>ull  (mduxing  war  of  la  lingua — surely  this  man 
some  title  to  remembrance,  although  his 


great  epic  L'ltaUa  l&trttta  tUC  Ootif  the  result 
of  twenty  years*  lahonr,  did  a  mighty 

fiiilure. 

Of  all  Measer  Oiangioigo's  varied  efibrta  the 
only  one  that  exercised  any  influence  on  after 
generations  was  hia  oinqueceTito  misreading  of  cer- 
tain passages  in  Aristotle  that  lead  to  the  theory 
of  the  unities.  Could  he  have  foreseen  for  how 
long  the  French  stage  would  yield  slavish 
obralence  to  the  famous  rule,  he  might  have  been 
to  some  extent  consoled  for  the  ^/iosco  of  his  nn- 
ludcypoem. 

Within  a  few  years  of  Trissino's  death  his 
tragedy  SofoniAa  was  four  times  translated  into 
frauh  \  while  in  Italy  it  ran  through  twenty 
edititms   during   the    dxteenth   century,  and 
hsa  since  been  repuUished  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent collections  of  Italian  plays.    It  certunly 
seems  to  have  been  hia  best  and  most  artistic  work. 
It  is  true  that  the  author  found  hia  plot  ready 
made  in  the  historic  incident  of  the  fate  of  Sopbo- 
nisba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal ;  but  ha  showed 
his  skill  in  turning  the  dramatic  situations  to  the 
beat  account,  and  preserving  the  individnality  of 
hia  characters.     Hia  diction,  however,  was  poor 
and  prolix,  hia  blank  verse  little  else  than  mono- 
tonous prose ;  and  his  efforts  to  attain  Greek  sim- 
plicity led  to  nothing  but  the  baldest  common- 
place.    Strange  to  aay,  this  tragedy  was  never 
acted  during  the  author's  life.   Twelve  years  after 
his  death  it  waa  put  upon  the  stage  at  Vicenza  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  splendour,  with  scenery 
designed  by  Palladio,  a  company  of  dghty  actors, 
with  marveltoos  costumes  and  first-rate  music. 
We  loom  that  all  the  fonvn  ambassadors  in 
Venice,  together  with  the  nobility  of  Lombardy 
and  the  Marches,  attended  tiiia  representation.  In> 
deed,  so  great  was  the  auccesa  of  theapectade  that 
its  promoter,  the  Olympian  Academy,  preferred  to 
reat  upon  its  laurels  for  fifteen  years  afterwards. 
Now,  although  Italf  in  general  cares  little  for 
Ariosto's  would-be  rival,  his  native  city  has  not 
forgotten  that  Trisaico  was  her  noblest  representa- 
tive in  the  literary  world  of  the  Renaissance;  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  J  uly  of  the  past  year  Vicenza  cele- 
brated the  fourth  centenary  of  his  birth,  and  Signor 
Morsolin,by  the  present  volume,liaaerectedadurable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  towns- 
man. The  work  isezhaustive,  abounding  in  graphic 
details  and  illustrationa  of  the  manners  of  the 
time.   We  follow  the  hero  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  witness  the  rise  and  decline  of  his  fmtunee, 
aympathise  with  his  love-afiair^  domestic  sarrowa, 
and  illustrious  friendehips,  and  watch  the  course 
of  his  political  enterprises  and  literary  quanela. 
Nevertheless,  though  invaluable  to  students,  this 
can  never  be  a  popular  book.    Probably  the 
learned  author  did  not  intend  to  court  the  favour  . 
of  a  general  audience,  or  he  would  certainly  have 
paid  more  attention  to  grace  of  style  and  lucidity 
of  arrangement ;  doubtless,  too,  he  would  have  pre- 
supposed less  knowledge  of  Italian  history  on  the 
part  of  his  readers.   It  would  be  a  pleasant  task 
to  sketch  the  leading  events  of  Trissino's  restless 
career ;  to  recount  hia  missions  to  popes  and  em- 
perors, and  describe  the  various  paths  into  which 
ne  was  uiged  by  his  unusual  breadth  of  culture 
and  devouring  tiiirst  for  knowledge ;  but  we  have 
no  room  for  t^  many  paaasffea  maded  for 
extract,  and  must  confine  onrsdves  to  a  brief 
mention  of  one  of  lus  minor  works.  This 
is  his  only  comedy,  /  Simillimi,  a  paraphrase 
of  the   Menaechmi  of  Plautns.    Anosto  had 
foreetalled  him  by  hia  Suppoati,  founded  on 
the  aame  theme,  but  Trisaino'a  weiuier  and  colder 
version  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  novelty,  being 
moulded  in  the  Greek  form  vritha  chorus.  Signor 
Morsolin  remarks  that  "Eke  most  pla^  on 
borrowed  plots,  /  SimiUimi  is  very  languid  and 
washed-out."   Surely  he  must  have  foivotten  a 
certain  Comedy  of  JSrrora  drawn  from  the  same 
source  f   And  here  the  idea  presents  itself  that 
not  impossibly  Shakspere's  work  may  have  been 
suggested  by  Measer  Qiangiorgio's  feeble  play, 
which,  at  least  during  the  sixteenth  century, 


enjoyed  more  popularity  than  /  Suppositi.*  It 
was  first  publianed  in  1648 — that  is,  exactly  fifty 
years  before  the  Comedy  of  Errorff — and  if  Da 
Porto's  tale  of  Oiulxetta  e  Romeo  could  find  its  way 
from  Vicenza  to  England,  why  not  the  comedy 
of  his  magnificent  &llow-townsman  P  This  of 
course  is  mere  speculation  and  unsupported  by  any 
internal  evidence.  For  although  Tnasino  changed 
the  order  of  the  scenes  and  removed  the  action  to 
Palermo,  he  adhered  _  to  the  atrncture  of  the 
Menaechmi,  and  never 'dreamed  of  creating  a  Lud.- 
ana,  bringing  anAueon  and  his  wifenpon  the  stage, 
or  evolving  the  briUiant  fiuree  of  the  two  Dromios. 
Always  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  never  a 
genius,  his  last  years  were  embittered  by  tii& 
milure  of  his  Italia  Hberata.  He  waa  doomed  to- 
see  his  reams  of  heroic  verse  rejected  by  readers 
of  Ariosto  ;  and  we  have  too  great  respect  for  hfs- 
intellect  to  imagine  that  he  derived  much  solace- 
from  his  own  duium  that  had  he  chosen  to  nng 
of  Orlando's  lores  he,  too,  would  have  grasped 
immortality. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Flechia,. 
the  Nestor  of  Italian  philologists,  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  the  atudy  of  the  Neo-Latin  tonguea  was 
comparatively  neglected  in  this  country,  and  at 
beat  considered  a  aufaordinste  branch  of  philo- 
logical science.  But  of  late  it  has  rapidly  de- 
veloped in  importance,  and,  thanks  to  the- 
researches  of  Prof.  Rajna  at  Milan,  Prof.  Gaix  at 
Florence,  Prof.  Monaci  at  Rome,  and  Prof, 
d'  Ovidio  at  Naples,  four  separate  centres  of  en- 
quiry have  been  formed.  To  philological  attain- 
ments the  last-named  of  these  gentiemen  unites 
much  literary  and  critical  power,  and  thus  his 
recently-published  volume  of  essays,  Saggi  CriUd 
di  Francesco  d"  Ovidio  (Naples:  Morano),  has 
an  artistic  as  well  as  a  scientific  value.  Also,, 
being  gifted  with  a  lively  style  and  sense 
of  humour,  Prof,  d'  Ovidio  Imows  how  to 
render  even  abstruse  diaquiaitiona  eminentiy  plea- 
sant reading.  Various  subjects  are  treated  of 
in  the  present  volume.  Some  are  purely  literair, 
and  these  comprise  admirable  esai^s  on  Edmonda 
de  Amieis  and  Torquato  Tasso.  The  former  gives 
a  friendly  but  keen  aoalyus  of  the  merits  and 
detects  of  the  most  popular  of  living  Italiaa 
writers;  the  latter  a  sympathetie  ezaminatMnk 
of  Tasso's  career,  chantcter,  and  misfbrtones^ 
including  much  that  will  be  new  matter  to 
English  readers,  and  will  enlarge  their  know- 
ledge of  the  private  history  of  the  luckless  poet. 
Prof,  d'  Ovidio  totally  dsstroya  the  legendary 
figure,  with  which  we  are  so  fkmiliar,  of  the  Taaso 
inflamed  with  an  absorbing  pasaion  for  the  Piin- 
cess  Leonora,  and  who  was  cast  into  prison  to 
expiate  his  daring.  Among  the  many  works  of 
imagination  of  which  Taaao  has  been  the  theme, 
Prot'.d'  Ovidio  assigns  the  palm  for  hiatorieal  truth 
concerning  the  protagonut  to  Goethe's  noble 

The  philological  essays  forming  the  balk  of  th& 
volnme  are  very  valuaUe  as  showing  the  actual 
state  of  the  camps  into  which  combatants  in  ib» 
four-centuiy*«ld  war  of  words  are  now  dividoA 
here.  Bbnzoni's  lingoiBtic  eorrenmndence  and 
Dante's  De  Vuigari  JBloquio  ore  tne  chief  rtao- 
darda  round  which  the  author  marshals  hia 
&et8  and  lus  theories.  These  articles  are  ex- 
citing much  notice  in  Italy,  but  all  comments 
on  wem  are  better  left  to  experts  skilled  in 
handling  the  prickly  question  of  la  lingua.  For 
the  same  reason  notung  need  here  be  said  of 
the  controversial  paper  on  "OiuUo  d'Aloamo"  at 
the  close  of  the  volume. 


*  But  aa  Qaacoigne  tianalated  the  latter  play  in 
1266—"  Supjtoses :  A  Comedie  written  in  the  Italian 
tongue  by  Ariosto,  Englished  by  George  Oaacojgae  of 
Gzayes  ^ne,  Esq,iuTe,  and  there  presented,  1S66" — 
any  resozt  te  the  BimiUimi  is  needleaa.  Moreover, 
"Warner's  englisbed  Plautus  was  circulated  in  H3. 
before  its  pnblication  in  1&95. — Ed. 

t  The  Cotnedg  of  Errors  waa  first  printed  in  the 
Folio  of  1623.  It  waa  probably  writtpn  in  1589-91. 
Herea  mentioned  ii;  in  hia  list  gf  1598.— Eo. 
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Sludi  cT  erudizione  e  tC  aHe.  Di  Adolfo  Borgo- 
giioni.  Two  Volumes.  (Bolojrna:  KomngnoTi.) 
These  volumes  consist  chiefly  of  essays  oo  early 
Italian  literature,  and  the  first  poetical  efforts  in  the 
vulgar  toQ^ae.  Signer  Bor(j:ognoni  is  apromiaing 
young  writer,  of  real  leaming  and  great  criticu 
ACumen,  whose  labours  are  attrocting  much  notice, 
and  whose  main  defect  is  considered  to  lie  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to  the  oonstructioQ  of  ingenious 
theories  on  (sometimeB)  insufficient  foundations. 
The  foUowii^  are  the  sabjeets  treated : — "  Bindo 
lloniohi,"  "  L*  Intelligenza,''  "  I  poeti  dei  codid 

Arborea,"  "  La  Nina  Siciliana/*  "  La  Scaola 
Meridionale^"  "Oentile  da  Ravenna." 

The  paper  on  "La  Nina"  is  wittv  as  well  as 
learned,  and  altogether  annihilates  tlie  so-called 
Sicilian  poetess  of  the  thirteenth  centuxr,  whose 
name  has  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
Italian  literary  women.  OP  late  yeare  several 
critics  have  tiirown  doubts  upon  her 'authenticity, 
but  it  has  remained  for  Signer  Borgognoni  to  con- 
clusively prove  her  non-ejtiateoce.  He  clearly 
ahows  that  Monna  Nina  and  her  famous  sonnet 
were  sixteenth-century  inventions  originating  in  a 
Florentine  printing-office  in  the  vear  of  our  I-rfjrd 
Thus  the  pretty  legend  of  Monna  Nina, 
her  platonic  relation  with  the  Tuscan  poet,  Dante 
da  Maiano,  and  the  verses  she  interchanged  with 
him,  are  alike  and  for  ever  swept  away. 

Ricordi  di  Parigi.  Di  Edmondo  de  Amids. 
{Milan :  Treves.)  In  this  publication  we  have  a 
well-bnowu  theme  treated  by  a  well-linown 
author,  who  can  find  something  "fteeh  and  pleasant 
to  say  even  on  so  hackneyed  a  subject  as  the 
French  capital  and  its  great  Exbibition.  Like 
werything  from  this  brilliant  writer's  pen,  the 
little  volume  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
Italian  public,  and  to  English  readus  who  know 
their  Paris  as  well  as  they  know  their  London, 
or  better,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  dazzling 
effect  of  Parisian  luxury  on  dwellers  in  tranquil 
juid  timewom  Italian  towns.  The  Ricordi  pnts 
us  in  mind  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  a  sparkling 
fiianoforte  fantasia  on  a  popular  melody.  Nimble 
lingers  flash  up  and  down  the  keyboard,  with 
rippling  scales,  dancing  arpeggios,  volleys  of  trills 
and  slukes,  till,  in  our  admiiation  of  the  per- 
former's dexterity,  we  hardly  think  of  noticing  the 
thinness  of  the  harmonies,  or  the  want  of  power  in 
the  bass.  But  there  are  traces  in  this  volume 
that  Si^OT  de  Amicis  is  beginning  to  tire  of 
deseripuve  writing  and  is  developing  an  analyti- 
cal vein  that  will  yield  finer  ore.  The  best 
dhapters  are  those  devoted  to  an  interview  with 
Kmile  Zola  and  a  capital  aeeonnt  of  that  novelist's 
method  of  work.  Whatever  ojrinion  we  may 
bold  of  the  new  school  of  French  romance,  its 
tendencies  and  effects,  whether  our  sympathies  in- 
cline to  Realists  or  Romanticists,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fiict  that  Zola  is  a  power  in  the  French 
literary  world,  and  himself  a  psychological  study 
of  genuine  interest.  The  chapters  on  Victor  Hugo 
are  also  interesting  if  somewhat  superficial.  The 
author  revels  in  emotional  description,  and  the 
scene  in  the  Rue  de  Olichy  is  onlv  saved  from 
being  high-flown  by  the  humorous  strokes  with 
which  be  depicta  his  own  confusion  in  the  presence 
«f  the  veteran  poet. 

Signor  de  Amicia  has  been  ten  years  before 
tbe  public,  and  his  elevmth  work  is  now  in  the 
press.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  novel,  and  is  entitled 
Cmre.  It  will,  we  bope,  show  the  perfet^n  of 
powers  shadowed  forth  in  his  earlier  works,  with 
Keedom  from  certiun  mannerisms  into  whuh  he 
has  lately  fallen. 

In  de&ttlt  of  any  special  novelty  in  the  field  of 
fiction  we  may  mentioD  a  powerfid  story  of  peasant 
Hfe,  published  last  winter,  the  In  Risaia  of 
Mucheea  Oolombi  —  Signora  ToreDi  VioUier 
(Milan :  Treves).  Written  in  a  charmingly  natural 
and  spontaneous  strfle,  this  history  of  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  a  village  girl  gives  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  rice- 
growing  districts  of  Piedmont.  Some  fanlt  might 
lie  foosd  with  the  coastmction  of  this  storf ^  and 


the  dinoxtetnent  is  somewhat  forced  ;  but  the 
heroine  is  capitally  drawn,  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
author  has  studied  her  subject  and  chosen  her 
types  from  real  life.  The  dialogue  is  full  of  clever 
touches,  showing  us  the  strange  workings  of 
the  peasant  mind  and  the  still  stranger  mixture  of 
self-sacrifice  and  selfisbne^.  In  a  country  where 
the  needs  of  the  agricultural  classes  are  only  be- 
ginning to  be  considered,  all  books  tending  to 
awaken  sympathv  with  their  sufferings  are  emi- 
nently useful,  ^^one  the  less  so  when,  as  in  this 
In  lUiaia,  nn  attempt  is  made  to  point  a  moral. 

Linda.  Villabi. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

KB.  HACAFFT,  VR.  FALBT,  ABB  THE  AGS  OF 
HOKER. 

London :  Maroh  t,  1879. 
"  n  est  bizarre  qu'on  dpreave  le  besoin  de  dis- 
cnter  des  choses  Buoi  dfonte  de  sens."  Itiatbus 
that  the  late  M.  Perron,  a  scholar  who,  I  fear,  did 
not  love  our  nation,  dismissed  the  Homeric  theo- 
ries of  Mr.  Paley.  W©  still  discuss  them,  how- 
ever ;  and  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  least  pro- 
bable and  the  least  consistent  hypotheses  should 
be  examined.  Mr,  Mahaffy  analysed  and  opposed 
Mr.  Paley's  ideas  in  the  February  number  of  Mac- 
miUm't  Moffosine,  and  Mr.  Paley  has  replied  in 
the  March  number  of  the  same  periodical,  Mr. 
Mahaffy  a  position  is  that  the  eoa^io$Uim  of 
the  Zhad  and  Oi^yaMy  would  have  been  im< 


possible  without  writing.  Mr.  Paley  holds  lint 
the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  OAim 
out  of  the  vast  materials  of  old  legend  "mu^ 
very  wonderful  performance."  He  that  flitlt 
contradicts  all  the  best  of  the  menlj  litemV 
critics  of  the  world  from  Aristotie  downnij^ 
He,  too,  however,  thinks  that  our  lUad  tai 
Odtfttey  were  written  from  the  first:  tbit 
some  time  after  tbe  death  of  Pericles  a  denunil 
arose  for  a  literary  Homer  which  could  be  traii. 
scribed  and  become  the  textut  recrptm'  Thi* 
written  Homer  was  put  together  by  "a  skillH 
diaskeuast"  (By  the  way  Mr.  Paley's  diukeaut 
and  tbe  diaskeuast  of  the  ScMia  are  quite  diffn. 
ent  people.) 

Here,  theuj  are  Mr.  Mahaffy  with  his  belief  ia 
an  earlv  written  Homer,  and  Mr.  Palej^  wki 
holds  that  there  could  be  no  written  Uomcr 
before  the  death  of  Pericles.  Mr.  Faley's  ail- 
ments about  the  late  date  of  writing  are  ntlu 
diverting.    Mr.  Mahafiy  quotes,  aa  the  "min^ 
limit"  of  the  use  of  Greek  letters,  the  io- 
scriptions  engraved  on  the  lev  of  the  colwsi; 
Nubian  statue,  by^  Telephus  of  lal^Bus,  and  bir 
friends,   mercenaries   of   PsammetichuB.  Tb- 
date  of  this  famous  piece  of  writing  he  puL- 
about  050  B.C.   His  argument,  of  course,  is  liur 
if  ciisual  free-lances  could  write  their  namei  and 
so  forth  iu  this  permanent  way  out  of  ptin idle- 
ness, poets  might  indite  a  goodlier  mittter,  Ki^ 
Mr.  Paley  answers  that  he  has  not  eiamiDedtli' 
Nulnan  inscription,  and  cannot  give  an  opmi 
till  he  doe*  see  it  I   The  inscription  is  in  Lepsai' 
Brief e  mi»  Aepypten\  but  surely  ^'^i^''^' 
sceptical.  His  argument  in  favour  of  tbe 
date  of  writing  in  Greece  is,  perhaps,  ftill  morr 
remarkable.    He  goes  to  the  vases  in  museums, 
and  prints  a  few  examples  of  the  chanetenwhtten. 
he  tliinks,  about  COO  B.C.    The  Tisea  we  tbe 
work  of  the  despised  and  comparatiTelj  illitenir 
class  of  potters.    If  potters  could  write  RD^tliiit.' 
like  Mr.  Psley'  s  specimens  in  500B.c.,thee^acslf' 
classes  might   ooviously   have  written  vtwii; 
libraries  hundreds  of  years  earlier,  allowinir  k 
the  usual  rate  of  progress  in  elementary  eduiatioti. 
Mr.  Paley  complains  that  the  potters  didnotwni' 
"  legibly,"  and  "  suspects  not  very  many  cin  wl 
the  inscriptions."  >V  hy,  "  not  very  manj  "m«ai 
the  MS.  discovered  bj^Villoiwn ;  "  not  mfvm 
can  read  any  old  Laba  charter ;  not  Terr  nu? 
can  read  Aldine  editions.   Mr.  Paley  i  enmle* 
are  infinitely  more  legible  tiian  a  posiWin 
Greek  which  I  have  just  received  fromaneofue 
most  accurate  and  brilliant  of  scbolats.  ^ 
characters  of  the  vases  are  not  exactly  those  wmm 
we  have  adopted  in  print,  bat  they  are  small,  ob- 
tinct,  and  well-formed.   Mr.  Paley  brvb  tbit  ut 
early  Greeks  often  wrote  ill^Uy.  Then  «bj  j» 
they  write  at  all,  if  no  one  could  read  »»« 
thev  wrote P     Mr.  Paley  adds,  "the  atjlt  o- 
spelling  the  letters  in  use,  above  all  the  ahi>«> 
universal  practice  of  writing  backwto^, 
notion  of  a  written  Iliad  of  500  B.C.  »1°><** 
ceivable."    In  this  way  Artemue  Ward  lop'  j 
have  argued:    "  The  style  of  spelling,  the  ktw  j 
in  use,  make  a  writteu  Chaucer  of  1390  a»|S 
inconceivable."    What  does  it  matter  wj*  i 
people  write  ftom  left  to  right,  or  from  ngii''' 
left  P   It  takes  up  the  same  space  either  «y 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  wrote  in  both  styles.  Heb»» 
writing,  I  believe,  is  what  Mr.  Palev  calls  " 
ten  backwanta;"  and  yet  the  Old  testament  m- 
diaputaUy  exists. 

As  to  writing,  then,  Mr.  Paley  will  not  be!i<« 
that  the  Rhodian  mercenaries  of  FasmmeticD'' 
could  write,  because  he  has  not  seen  the  runt"* 
inscription ;  and  he  argues  that,  as  the  potten^ 
600  B.C.  did  not  spell  Greek  as  he  ipell"  " 
use  the  modem  letters,  or  write  from  left  to  "JJJ ; 
therefore,  tiU  after  the  death  of  Pericloi,  a  wwwj 
Jlwdwaa  impossible.  Now,  people  who  uej" 
experts  can  see  that,  if  even  potten  f>«*r; 
a  well-formed  distinct  hand  in  600  B.C.  (the  da"" 
of  Mr.  Paley's  own  choice,  and  tk^JSto 
elearljfonnedi  thooffh  ttohaic),  the  Eep*"^ 
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_jl  the  well-born  poets  might  ccaeaivabl;  write 
II  epic  hundred*  of  years  earlier.  The  mere  idea 
I  aging  that  Dot  very  many  readers  of  Mac- 
Moffoane  can  decipher  old  Greek  hand- 
■naog',  and  that,  therefore,  educated  Oreeka 
.  tli  not  commit  an  epic  to  writing,  shows  the 
b  'pflesaness  of  Mr.  P&Iey  s  positiim.  His  position 
t  that  it  was  not  till  some  seventy  years  after 
-{ROB  conld  write  and  read  that  "  the  demand 
L-»e  for  a  literary  Homer  which  could  he  tran- 
sxibed  and  used  aa  a  textut  receptua." 

Here  Mr.  Paley's  argument  becomes,  to  my 
aiod,  really  amazing.    Till  after  the  death  of 
I'tov^  there  was  no  demand  for  books.  People 
v^R  sfttiafied  vrith  the  floating  lays  which  rhap- 
^its  recited.    From  these  lays  tho  dramatists 
•im  topics,  the  vase-painters  selected  subjects. 
Tbwwhjects  were  not  those  of  which  we  read 
.luoBomer.    Our  Homer's  themes  (Mr.  Foley 
jMftii  were  almost  unknown.   Then  came  the 
ieoal  for  the  tejrtut  roeepCus  of  well-known 
jn ,  and  how  was  it  made  P   Why,  by  compiliag 
d  tlx  incidents  tbat  no  one  had  ever  beard  of,  and 
■  cMk;  all  that  had  been  long  familiar  to  every- 
Wjl  By  doing-  this,  by  "compiling"  our  Iliad 
taJ  O^MMy,  "no  vary  wonderful  performance," 
ax  '- JiaBkeuast"  threw  all  the  old  poems  into 
tkr  ibade.  Strange  as  it  may  eeem,  this  is  Mr. 
Pilt^Ts  ugmnexit. 
M. Pierron's phrase, "  dea  chosea  di^Qu^s  de  aeua," 
•^mi  barsh,  but  what  phrase  is  to  be  used  ?  A 
mrittai  Teraion  of  well-known  songs  was  asked 
Hiadthe  demand  was  met  by  the  supply  of 
-tzi  which  -were  hardly  knowu  at  all — which 
■m\ti  almost  everything  that  was  hnown. 
)fr.  Ftlev  has  come  to  this  conclusion  from  what 
U-  oNiniifln  the  fact  that  the  dramatists  and  vase- 
piinltn  did  not  use  tomes  from  our  Ilomer.  They 
^  nut  ate  tbem,  and  why  ?   Because  they  did 
3  know  them.  Then,  how  did  the  "  dia^uast " 
kn.>w  them  ?   "  He  made  a  selection  from  poems 
Tininaiodateby  many  centuries."  How  did  these 
^wmsmapethenotice  of  the  dramatists?  How  did 
"  the  o'ldWlada,"  which  the  "diasheuasts"  reduced 
icuo  shape,  escapathe  dramatists  P  Again,  how  did 
"liw  Qiprur,  Kogtoi,  LiltU  lUad,  and  some 
'y.basT  which  "the  Tragica  and  Pindar  made 
r^piUr  and  constant  use  of^"  and  which  must  have 
ixfu  eopioaa  and  loiipr  —  how  did  these  ^oems 
vii>t?   n'ere  th^  ballads,  and  was  an  epitome 
"f  ilufin  wanted  P  Then,  why  did  not  the  "  diaskeu- 
uf  make  it?    Were  they  long  written  poems P 
roeE,  vhat  was  there  to  prevent  the  Iliad  and 
'WjW'iy  from  being  written?   Were  they  the 
f^xaa  Aristotle  knew  in  a  literarr  shtupeP  In 
iat  ease,  how  was  it  impossible  that  the  Iliad 
1^1  Oiysxy  should  exist  in  a  literary  shape  P 
they  quite  different  poems  from  those  which 
Arlftotle  knew  t   Then,  when  and  how  did  the 
--iiisfcKtloe  of  titles  happen  ? 

Mr.  ^lahafiy  strengthens  his  ease  for  the  pre- 
ttlfDce  of  writing  for  Uterarj  purposes  before 
^'U  B.C.  by  the  irrefragable  a^ument  that  without 
vritiag  no  skill  eould  have  constructed  the  elabo- 
ntf  meuures  of  IMndar  and  of  the  tragic  choruses. 
'■^Vill  eTen  Mr.  Paley  pretend  that  the  elaborate 
difficult  strophes  and  antistrophes  of  these 
ihor&lodes  (and  of  Pindar  and  Simonides)  were 
■vaposed  extempore  f "   Here  Mr.  Paley  says, 
'His  is  plausible, and  might  be  granted, perhaps, 
M  it  does  not  go  far  enough.    We  want  to  show 
w  there  was  a  demand  for  written  literature, 
that  people  in  those  early  times  were  not 
natented  with  spectacles  and  recitations."  Here 
V-  Pal^,  without  knowing  it,  throws  up  bis 
Hs  is  compelled  ainuwt  to  admit  that  the 
*Aj  chonNss  coiild  not  have  heen  composed 
*itnoot  writing.   If  they  could  be  written,  any- 
thiDjt  could  he  written.    Out  there  is  no  sign  of 
1  popular  demand  for  written  books.   Now,  here 
c  mes  a  point  which  Mr.  Mahaffy  has  hardly 
"ened.  Ib  an  age  when  there  wiis  no  popular 
T^maod  for  a  written  literature — say,  about 
A.D.,  in  Modem  Europe— there  was  stiU 
»Md  for  written  cvdicn  of  the  poems,  from 


whidi  rhapsodists  or  jongleun  refreshed  tbur 
memory  before  they  recited  —  hence  that  little 
copy  (fi-jonglewr't  copy)  of  the  Otanson  de  Soland 
which  gives  our  earliest  text.  The  poem  was 
known  to  the  world  through  oral  recitation,  the 
MS.  was  indispeneable  to  the  reciter.  Thus  the 
Greek  States  had  their  early  codicet,  the  Massi- 
liotic  and  the  rest,  which  are  often  referred  to  in 
the  Scholia.  The  age  waa  far  from  literary :  there 
waa  no  demand  for  written  books,  but  a  few  ex- 
amples were  necessary,  and  Mr.  Paley,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  argument  which  "  seems 
plausible  "  but  "  is  not  enough,"  almost  allows  that 
a  few  codices  might  have  existed.  He  must  either 
do  this  or  suppose  that  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and 
Simonides  composed  without  the  aid  of  writing. 

Mr.  Paley  makes  no  attempt  at  all  to  meet  Mr. 
Mflbaffy's  strong  and  obvious  argument  drawn  from 
the  verj  slight  variations  which  existed  between 
thevanous  "  city  editions,**  which  La  Roche  dates 
not  later  than  450  B.C.  He  must  suppose,  too,  that 
dramatists  and  painters  did  not  know,  because  they 
did  not  use,  all  the  adventures  in  the  Odyssey, 
though  those  adventures,  as  I  have  shown  f"  Contes 
Populaires  dans  Hom^re,"  MHumie,  Novpmber 
1877),  are  Marchen  current  in  India,  China, 
Mexico,  the  Pyrenees,  and,  therefore,  of  immense 
antiquity.  He  finds  "  many  aftected  archaisms  " 
ia  our  liomer,  but  does  not  observe  that  a  num- 
ber of  common  words  are  uniformly  used  in  the 
Iliad&od  the  Odt/ssey  in  a  sense  which  they  had  lost 
before  Pindar's  time,  a  proof,  perhaps, 'that  the 
"  diaskeuast "  was  a  more  cunniag  man  than 
Ireland,  or  Surtees  of  Munsfbrth,  or  any 
other  restorer  of  spurious  anUquities.  He 
asks,  "  who  is  entatled  to  flpmk  of  Homer  at 
all"  if  a  careful  student  of  Homeric  huignsge, 
one  who  knows  every  line  of  Pindar  and  the 
dramatists,  and  has  examined  of  set  purpose 
the  writings  and  paintings  on  thousands  of 
Greek  rases,  arrives  at  conclusions  which  are  held 
absurd  P  Well,  a  man  who  would  turn  what  ia 
believed  about  the  epics  upside  down  must  know 
more  than  Homer  and  Pindar  and  the  drAmatists, 
more  than  the  inscriptions  on  thousands  of  vases. 
He  must  use  the  moat  rigid  logic,  must  possess 
the  most  delicate  literary  taste,  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  early  poetry  of  the  world, 
and  with  what  is  known  of  its  transmission  and 
composition.  He  must  be  an  archaeologist  and  a 
palaeographist  second  to  none;  Egypt  and  Assyria 
must  be  open  books  to  him ;  the  history  of  the 
evolution  of  society  must  to  him  be  'iamiliar. 
When  such  an  historian,  critic,  archaeologist,  and 
logician  tries  to  persuade  us  that  our  Homer  is 
not  older  than  430  b.c.  ;  that  it  is  "  no  very  won- 
derful performance  ;  "  that  it  is  full  of  *'  afiected 
archaisms" — he  wUl  fiud  us  hardly  to  be  per- 
suaded. A.  Lakq. 


PATHEB  PARSONS,  FALBIAFP,  ANT)  SHAKBPGRB. 

nklej :  Feb.  38, 1S79. 
Notwithstanding  the  interesting  researches  of 
Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips  and  Mr.  Gairdner,  there 
are  still  many  obscure  points  about  the  pedigree 
of  Falstaff.  How  was  it,  for  example,  that  a  re- 
ligious enthusiast  like  Sir  John  Otdcastle  became 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  stories  and  associations 
like  those  which  seem  to  have  gathered  round 
him  P  The  old  play  of  Henry  the  Fi^A,  in  which 
he  appears  as  one  of  the  riotous  companions  of 
Prince  Hal,  must  have  been  written  before  the 
death  of  Tarleton  in  1688 ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  at  a  much  earlier  date  John  Foxe  may 
have  intended  an  allosion  to  the  dramatic  cha- 
racter when  he  enumerates  among  possible  sub- 
stitutions for  the  real  CMdcastle  '*  some  Termagant 
out  of  Babylonia,  some  Herod  of  Jewry,  or  some 
grand  pancht  Epicure  of  this  world."  Was  the 
butfooo  swashbuckler  of  the  pre-Shakaperian 
stage  evolved  from  a  genuine  legend,  or  did  the 
legend  itself  take  its  rise  from  the  creation  of  the 
playwrights?  And  closely  connected  with  this 
point  is  the  question  whether  Shakspera  in  the 


first  instance  adopted  the  name  as  well  as  the 
outward  semblance  and  some  of  the  characteristicB 
of  the  Lollard  knight,  or  whether  the  many  con- 
temporary allusions  to  Falstaff  bs  Oldcastle  are  to 
be  regarded  simply  as  survivals  due  to  ^e  per- 
sistency of  popular  traditions  P 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  character  of  Oldcastle  was  a  constant 
battlefield  between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
Bale  was  the  first  to  revive  the  memory  of 
"  that  most  sweete  freshe  myrrour  of  Chrysten 
manhode,"  and  his  Cronyclet  published  in 
1648,  was  written  in  the  interests  of  the  He- 
formers.  Foxe,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  AcU 
and  Monumentt  (1662-3),  followed  the  narrative 
of  Bale,  and  gave  his  hero  a  prominent  place  in 
the  list  of  martyrs.  Nicholas  Harpesfield,  writing 
under  the  name  of  Alain  Dope,  attacked  Foxe's 
account  in  his  Dialogi  $ex  (Antv.,  1600),  to 
which  Foxe  replied  in  his  second  edition. 
The  pages  in  which  he  scolds  Harpaafield 
are  perhaps  the  most  lively  in  the  whole 
book.  "  Drowsie  or  rather  lousie  dialogues," 
"  ridiculous  and  moat  loud-lying  hyperbolism," 
"  stinking  blasphemy  "  are  some  of  the  phrases  be- 
stowed upon  Oldcastle'a  detractor.    The  most  im- 

S)rtant  of  the  replies  to  Foxe  was  that  of  Father 
arsons  in  his  Hittory  of  the  Three  ConBeraiont 
of  England  (lOOS-4),  in  which  ha  controverts  all 
Foxe'a  statements  about  Oldcastle,  and  holds  him 
up  to  obloquy  as  a  ruffian  and  trutor.  Seven 
years  later  Speed,  writing  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  for  his  Hilary  of  Great  Britaine 
(London,  lOll),  has  the  following: — 
"N.  D.  [i.e.,  Rob.  Parsons  writiog  as  Nic.  Doleoian] 
author  of  the  three  conversions  hath  made  Oald- 
caall«  a  Kuffiiin,  a  Robber,  and  a  Rabell,  and  his 
authority  taken  from  the  Stage-Players,  ia  more  befit- 
tiog  the  pen  of  his  BluDderoaa  report  then  the  credit 
of  the  judicious,  being  onely  grounded  from  this 
Papist  And  his  Poet,  of  like  conscience  for  lies,  the 
one  ever  faicing  and  the  other  ever  faluifying  the 
truth." 

The  allusions  here  are  too  definite  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  that  the  historian  refers  to  something  writ- 
ten by  Parsons,  in  which  that  writer  appeals  to 
some  dramatic  treatment  of  Oldcastle  as  reflecting 
his  own  and  the  popular  opinion  about  lum.  And 
in  a  marginal  note  Speed  has  given  a  precise  re- 
ference to  his  authority :  "  The  review  by  N.  D., 
p.  31."  Ritson  quoted  this  passage  seventy  vears 
ago,  but  be  quoted  it  inaccurately,  and  said  no- 
thing about  the  reference,  which  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  it  hns  received  so  little  attention. 
When  1  first  read  the  passive  in  the  original,  I 
supposed  that  Speed  referred  to  a  book  of  Parsons 
entitled  Revieic  of  Ten  Puhlike  Disputationt  con~ 
ceming  Points  in  Religion*  (1C04),  which  is  fre- 
quently found  bound  up  with  the  Three  Conver- 
sions, but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  any  of  the 
copies  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing. Hid  Parsons  write  some  other  "  Review  "  in 
which  he  replied  to  his  objectors,  or  does  the  pas- 
sage occur  in  some  impressions  of  the  book  and 
not  in  others  ?  There  is  CMmi^derable  variation  in 
the  **  make-up  "  of  sevual  of  Parsons'  works. 

In  the  HiUory  of  the  Three  Conoernont  I  can 
find  only  one  word  which  indicates  that  Parsons 
ma^  have  been  influenced  by  popular  traditions. 
This  word  is  "  dissolute,"  and  occurs  in  the 
calendar  portion  of  the  thinl  book : — 
"S;r  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham  Martyr.  This 
man  being  of  ao  ioBolent  and  dissolute  life  rebelled 
against  K.  Heory  the  5,  spoiled  the  Countrey,  waa 
partly  a  Wickliffiun,  partly  an  Anababtist  in  Heligion, 
and  Ht  bid  death  said  he  should  rise  again  the  thirde 
day  to  redeeme  those  of  his  own  sect." 
For  the  charge  of  heresy  and  rebellion  the  writer 
brings  chapter  and  verse  from  Stowe  and  Walaing- 
ham,  hut  gives  no  authority  for  "  dissolute."  Sab- 


*  Waa  not  Parsons  the  first  writer  to  use  the  word 

"Review" in  its  modem  litorary  sense?  In  the  de- 
face to  this  work  he  says :  "  I  Iiare  thonght  good  here 
to  exaToine  alltogetber  in  this  AVvmo  "—the  word 
divided,  and  printed  in  italics. 
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cliffe,  in  hia  Threej^old  Antwur  to  Partone  (Lood.^ 
1606),  refers  to  tma  point:— 

That  h«  was  a  dieordsTl^  fellow  for  life  bis  vferr 
adveiBaiiw  could  not  say  <^  him.  then  appearetb 
no  aoch  matter  olnected  against  hitn  in  all  the  pro- 
coani  and  reeuds  uat  concern  his  bnainflaae," 

It  IB  of  course  possible  that  Parsons,  although 
writing;  when  Shakspere's  Henry  IV.  was  in  its 
first  blush  of  popularity,  may  have  been  referring 
to  the  old  Htmry  the  lifihf  or  to  some  other  drama 
or  dramas  not  now  extant.  If,  however,  as  at  first 
flight  appears  more  probable,  "bis  poet"  was Shak- 
apere,  tnere  would  be  the  curions  fact  that  our  great 
dramatist  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  career  should 
bnve  been  publicly  eti^atised  in  connexion  with 
an  adherent  of  the  ancient  faith. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Oldcastle  legend 
flourished  until  the  end  of  the  century.  During 
the  agitation  about  Titas  Oates  and  the  Popish 
Plot,  the  rebellion  of  Oldcastle  became  once  more 
the  subject  of  public  discusuon.  Henry  Oare 
in  the  Facqttet  of  Advice  from  Rome,  Afarch  31, 
1682,  alludes  to  the  aspersions  upon  Oldcastle's 
memory  "by  Parsons  the  Jesuit  and  otbers," 
which  are  ''xedneible  into  Two  Sorts,  viz.  1st. 
That  he  was  a  Tndtor  to  his  Sovemgn;  21y. 
That  he  was  a  drunken  Companion  or  Debauchee." 
Care  defends  hia  hero  upon  both  counts.  Upon 
the  latter  he  advances  the  following  ^eory  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  popular  stories : — 

"Nothing  was  more  obliging  to  the  Domineering 
Ecdesiastick  Grandees,  then  to  have  him  represented 
as  a  Lewd  fellow  ;  in  compliancB  thereof  to  the  clergy, 
the  Wits  (such  as  they  were)  in  the  euccecdiag  Ages 
brought  him  in,  in  their  Interlades,  as  a  Royster, 
Bully,  or  Hector:  And  the  Painter  borrowing  the 
fnncy  fi<om  tbeir  coaen  Foets  have  made  hia  head 
commonly  an  Ale-boase  Sign  with  a  Brimmer  in  his 
hand;  and  so  fiwiisbly  it  has  been  Tradition'd  to 
Porterity." 

And  be  goes  on  to  quote  the  remarks  of  Fuller  in 
his  Qturch  History. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  "Sir  John  Oldcastle"  as 
a  publio-bouse  sign  has  survived  to  our  own  day, 
but  in  Hotten's  Strimy  of  Signboardt  there  is 
mention  of  a  tavern  of  this  name  whicb  stood  in 
Coldbath  Fields  about  the  banning  of  last  cen- 
tury, and  exactly  opposite  to  it  was  a  rival 
hostelry,  the  "Lord  Cobham's  Head.".  The  dif- 
ference of  style  probably  denoted  a  party  distinc- 
tion. The  Hi^h  Churchmen  no  doubt  caroused 
at  the  one,  while  the  saints  fuddled  at  the  other. 

0.  £uiot  Browhe. 


Ian  CAsiELtAin  baboophaqus  nr  thb 

BBIIIBH  H17BEUX. 

Stanmon  HID,  Qmt  Btanmon,  Uiddlesez : 

Hardi  1, 1879. 

Circumstances  bare  prevented  my  reading  till 
to-day  the  correspondence  which  has  occupied 
some  space  in  your  journal  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cervetri  sarcopbagaa  in  the  British  Museum.  On 
doinff  so  I  could  but  be  amazed  at  Mr.  Taylor's 
boldness  in  returning  so  often  to  the  attack,  after 
such  continued  defeat  of  his  several  objections. 
Hydra-like,  new  heads  appear  at  every  letter, 
but  to  be  brmsed  by  the  massive  club  of  our 
Herakles  of  antiquarian  lore.  Less  worthy 
is  his  attack  where,  perverting  Mr.  Newton  s 
statements,  he  wrongly  tells  us  that  that  gentle- 
man sees  a  wide  gulf  of  not  less  than  two 
centuries  in  the  art  ofthe  recumbent  figures  In  title 
round  and  the  reUefs  upon  the  sides  I  This  is 
precisely  what  he  does  not  say,  for  he  refers  to 
the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Ix)nTre  sarcophagus 
and  those  witb  which  so  many  European  museums 
are  well  stored,  and  which  generally  represent  a  late 
period  of  Etruscan  art  under  Qreek  influence. 

I  could  point  out  other  passages  where  Mr. 
Taylor  rather  waives  the  question  than  fairly 
answers  or  acknowledges  the  force  of  Mr.  New- 
ton's reasoning  and  references.  When  two  such 
scbolan  are  in  the  field  it  is  not  for  me  to  offer 


xemaika  upon  the  epigraphy  of  the  inscription, 
except  as  to  the  apparent  genuineness  of  its  ex- 
ecution. Mr,  Taylor's  opportunities  and  powers 
of  observation  are  unknown  to  me ;  but  bis  fatal 
mistake  of  the  lady's  wplos  of  fine  texture  for  a 
"  pur  of  pants  "  would  hardly  inspire  confidence  I 
Perhaps  had  he  seen  the  sarcophagus  in  the  frag- 
mentuy  condition  in  whicb  it  u*st  reached  the 
British  Museum — as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing — his  micd  might  have  been  more  satisfied 
by  ocular  examination  as  to  its  antiquity — even  as 
regards  the  inscription.  He  might  have  observed 
incrustations  of  earthy  and  other  matter,  partially 
or  entirely  covering  ornament  and  tetters  in  a  way 
that,  to  my  eye  (not  quite  new  to  the  examination 
of  such  evidences  of  antiquity),  was  satisfactory. 
Nor  did  I  detect  restored  potions  in  any  that  1 
saw.  Mr.  Beady,  by  whose  able  band  it  was  put 
together,  could  bear  witness  to  such  facts.  If  the 
Louvre  sarcophagus  is  antique,  certainly  this  has 
as  good  a  claim — perhaps,  in  certain  details,  a 
better. 

If  Mr.  Taylor  bad  ever  been  behind  the  scenes 
in  Borne  and  elsewhere;  had  ever  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  rcJ>a  di  acavt  as  it  comes  from 
the  resurrectionists  to  their  confederates*  or  agents' 
hands,  and  been  made  aware  of  the  mystery  and 
caution  which  those  smugglers  find  it  necessary  to 
observe  in  conveying  and  concealing  it,  be  would 
hardly  have  fallen  badi  upon  the  want  of  direct 
and  declared  evidence  of  its  disinterment  at  Cer- 
vetri and  conveyance  to  Pennelli's,  as  his  strongest 
argument  against  the  genuineness  of  this  or  any 
other  antique  monument. 

These  speak  for  themselves,  if  our  eyes  can  but 
discern  correctly  the  evidence  they  afford;  and 
although  in  certain  directions  no  man  is  infellible, 
the  genuineness  of  an  antique  will,  sooner  or  later, 
assert  itself.  I  think  that  the  Oervetri  sarco- 
phagus in  the  British  Museum  has  altesdy  done  so. 

O.  D.  R  FoBTinnc. 

^We  can  insert  no  farther  correspondence  on 
this  subject. — En.] 
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SCIENCE. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  indvding  the  IsUndinfi 
Saga  ofLauman  Sturla  Tkordsson.  Edited, 
with  ProlegoraeDa,  Ac,  by  Dr.  Gndbrand 
Vigfnsson.  In  Two  Volnmes.  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.) 

Saga  af  Trisiram  oh  Isdnd,  samt  Miittvli 
Saga.  Udgivne  af  dot  Kongeiige  noN 
diake  Oldakrift-SelBkab.  (Ejobeoharn: 
Thiele.) 

That  Dr.  Vigfasson  was   engaged  on  an 
edition  of  that  complex  series  of  hiGton'cal 
and  genealogical  works  generally  entitled 
Sturlunga  Saga  was  well  known,  bat  tkt 
be  would  supplement  this  laborious  of 
scholarship  by  a  labour  still  more  udoou 
and  precious  conld  be  gnessed  by  nouwfto 
had  not  seen  the  masterly  sketch  <^Ic^ 
landic  Literature    which  precedes  tkae 
Tolnmes  under  the  modest  title  of  FroV 
gomena.     Oar  author  giTes  as  ricli  men 
give ;  ha  is  not  content  to  edit  with  infiiule 
care  a  most  perplered  and  difBcalt  (m- 
porition,  bttt  he  throws  in,  as  an  erajdsj 
matter,  what  no  scholar  in  any  mtaSaj  has 
hitherto  pretended  to  prodnce— s  snccinct 
historical  sketeh  of   that  whole  maw  of 
writing  which  was  produced  in  tbe  ^'ortli, 
and  notably  in  Iceland,  between  930  and 
1430.    To  this  we  must  in  the  oateet  daw 
especial  notice,  since  for  the  first  time  an 
attempt  has  with  any  success  beeo  made  to 
arrange  in  a  serviceable  form  the  vast  i»df 
of  material  with  regard  to  Icelandic  lile* 
tnre,  and  the  future  historian  of  that  life* 
ture  will  find  his  worst  difficulties  over- 
come and  his  most  dangerous  pitE^ 
covered.    Dr.  Vigfasson  has,  indeed,  lewn 
a  path  throoffh  the  forest,  and  it  is  on  tlie 
lines  of  his  uaborato  Prolegomena  tbat  ^ 
ftttnre  criticB  of  the  loelandio  St^  ^ 
have  to  proceed.   He  has  not  attempted  ^ 
give  his  work  at  all  a  popular  character;  ii ; 
is  almost  sternly  scientific,  and  the 
who  turns  to  it  in  the  hope  of  amnsing  bio- 
self  with  its  pages  will  be  very  solemnlj 
rebuffed  by  their  sober  and  severe  learning ; 
but  tho  scholar  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  intense  and  minnto  care  bestowed  on  iJl 
branches  ofthe  theme,  and  tbe  unweariefl 
zeal  with  which  every  obscure  detail  ti= 
been  patiently  subdued.    That  the  Ssej 
itself  is  given  oidy  in  the  Icelandic  teit  tu 
again   Ssappoint  those  whose  object  a 
merely  entertainment ;  but  those  who 
secured  with  difficulty  a  si^ht  of  the  only 
previous  edition,  that  puWiahed  in  Copen- 
hagen between  1816  and  1820,  wiU  rejo«» 
to  possess  the  text  in  so  clear  and  beaatiwi 
a  form.  | 
Our  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  Sw- 
lunga  Saga  is  derived  from  parts  of  t«J; 
vellums  of  the  fourteenth  centory-one  oi 
these  is  tolerably  perfect ;  the  other,  m  f 
dreadfully  grimy  state,  exists  only  ^J' 
packet  of  thirty  shreds  in  the  envelope 
Ami  Magnnsson  made  to  preserve  ' 
I  shaU  never  forget  the  shook  it  p^e  »»» 
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when  I  was  taken  orer  the  Arni-lfaenaean 
odlection,  to  see  the  world>reiiownea  Siur- 
'taga  looking,  as  Dr.  Yigfasson.  Bays,  more 
1J»  k  parcel  of  dirty  tailors' -patterns  than 
anything  else.    It  is  Thorlak  Skolason, 
Bishop  of  Holar,  to  whom  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  both  these  MSS. ;  he  dis- 
covered them,  and  had  them  first  copied 
aboot  1640.    The  better-preserred  and  older 
of  the  two  has  been  declared  by  modem 
criticism  to  hare  been  originally  written  ont 
between  the  years  1306  and  1320;  the 
grnny  shreds  belong  to  about  1350.  Early 
in  tlw  dghteenth  oemtaxy,  the  fino  vellnm  of 
-which  the  latter  are  un  melancholy  relics 
vu  destroyed  by  a  creatnre  infiniteh'^  viler 
ifau  Warbiutou  8  noiorions  cook ;  aiuf  it  was 
Eoi  astil  Ami  had  collected  all  his  thirty 
fiagmenta  that  he  discovered  what  they 
wgrej  and  p&thetically  labelled  them  **  Tabn- 
be  Xaofragii"    As  if  this  MS.  were  spe- 
cially doomed  to  disaster,  the  paper  copy 
made  of  it  by  Bishop  Thorlak  disappeared 
about  1750,  and  has  never  turned  up  since. 
Happily,  ftirther  copies  had  been  made  from 
this,  and  in  particular  two,  now  in  London 
and  Edinboi^h,  which  possess  considerable 
critical  value.    The  first  work  undertaken 
by  the  loelandio  Literary  Society  was  to 
secure  this  groat  treasure  from  aH  risk  by 
paUisfaing  it;  this  first  edition  was  seen 
tfuoagh  tiiB  press  by  Bjami  Thorsteinsson, 
who  died  tvo  years  ago  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-five. 

Staria  Thordarson,  whose  name  the  Stur- 
Imga  Saga  bears,  was  bom  on  July  29, 
or  1215,  and  died  on  July  30,  1284. 
The  four  greatest  names  in  classical  Icelandic 
literature  are  Ari,   Thorodd,  Snorri,  and 
Starla,  the  golden  age  of  Icelandic  letters 
baring  already  closed  before  the  death  of  the 
last  of  these.   Two  oentories  may,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  best 
Northern  writing,  the  decline  of  genius  in 
Iceland  being  almost  exactly  coeval  with  its 
rise  in  Italj  and  its  extinction  in  Provence. 
The  last  of  the  great  Icelandic  writers  was 
die  ill^timate  son  of  Thord,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  famous  historian  Snorri 
Starloaon  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  facts  we 
ginn  about  his  life  is  that  at  the  age  of 
seven  he  was  robbed  of  his  grandmotber'tj 
bequest  of  jewels       this  turbulent  uncle. 
Starla's  youth,  however,  was  a  pleasant  one, 
lor  he  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  Stur- 
Inngs  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
2ad  he  enjoyed  immunity  &om  tronble  until 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1237.  Directly 
after  that  event,  however,  the  civil  troubles 
bc-gan  ;  his  life  was  saved  in  the  massacre  of 
his  relatioDS  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Oerlygstad,  but  the  murder  of  his  illustrious 
ancle  Snorri  in  1241  was  fatal  to  his  fortunes. 
He  suffered  one  disaster  after  another,  till  in 
12<3:}  be  was  forced  to  fly  fbr  his  life  to 
Xorwaj,  where  he  commenced  his  history. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  in  exile  until  1271, 
and  to  have  6nally  settled  in  Iceland  about 
1278,  living  in  his  house  on  the  island  of 
in  Broadfirth,  and  busily  engaged  in 
literary  work  until  his  death  in  1284.  Un- 
Hke  his  uncle  Snorri,  who  shares  with  him 
the  laurels  of  historical  genius  in  Iceland, 
Stnria  was  a  gentle  and  pacific  person,  desi- 
rous of  living  quietly  with  all  men,  and 
Cunoas  for  his  fascinating  manners  and 


charmiog  accomplishments.  He  twice  roled 
Iceland  as  Lawman,  but  without  displaying 
any  political  talent. 

The  body  of  history  and  biography  known 
as  the  Sturlunga  Saga  is  compound  and 
confused.  Dr.  Yigfosson  has  for  the  first 
time  contrived  to  arrange  its  component 
parts  in  some  d^ree  of  order  and  intelligi- 
bility ;  he  has  pimed  the  clumsy  skeleton  to 
pieces  and  rearticulated  it.  Much  of  it  has 
no  pretension  to  be  considered  the  work  of 
Sturla.  It  opens  with  the  deeds  of  Geir- 
mund  Hellskin,  a  legend  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  nistoiy.  Next  follows 
ThorgUg  Saga  ok  SajUda^  another  secular 
biography  apparently  abridged  &om  some 
lost  story,  and  written  before  the  birth 
of  Sturla.  To  this  succeeds  Siurla  Saga, 
which  recounts  the  adventures  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  Sturlung  family.  This  seems 
also  to  have  been  written  down  before 
the  birth  of  Sturla  Thordarson.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  Preface,  ushering  in  the  Saga  of 
Qudmund  the  Priest,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Holar  ;  this,  again,  is  obviously  from  another 
hand,  in  which  Dr.  Vigfussou  believes  he 
sees  Abbot  Lambkar  Gonsteinsson.  The 
fifth  division  of  the  Sturlunga  is  formed  by 
the  wild  tmd  bloody  of  Gudmund  Dyri, 
which  contains  a  very  curious  early  instance 
of  the  phenommon  Imown  provisionally  as  a 
brain-wave,  the  wife  of  Teit  suddenly  seeing 
her  absent  husband  sitting  by  her  in  the 
hall  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  We  next 
reach  a  fragment  of  the  Saga  of  Hrafn 
Sveinbiomsson,  penetrating  thus  into  the 
mass  of  the  Sturlunga  without  once  encoun- 
tering the  peculiar  style  of  Sturla.  But  now, 
at  last,  we  reach  it,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  work  forms  that  famous  lalendiiiga  Saga 
which  is  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
universal  history.  It  deals  with  the  affairs 
of  the  West  of  Iceland  from  1196  to  1262. 
There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  and  the  present 
editor  is  inclined  to  thiidc  that  something 
has  been  lost.  The  action  begins  seriously 
with  the  marriage  of  policy  made  by  Snorri 
with  Hallveig  the  widow  of  Biorn  in  1221, 
and  proceeds  to  describe  in  the  precise  and 
picturesque  manner  of  the  writer  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  Snorri.  The  brief  and 
brilliant  life  of  his  handsome  cousin  Storla 
Sighvatzson  presently  takes  the  attention  of 
the  historian  away  from  Snorri,  and  the 
famous  foray  upon  Saudafell  on  a  January 
night  in  1229  is  told  in  Sturla's  most  vivid 
and  nervous  manner.  The  scourge  of  the 
Sturlungs,  the  cruel  and  implacable  Kolbein, 
now  appears  on  the  stage,  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  family  are  described  with  extra* 
ordinary  force  and  pathos  by  an  historian  in 
whose  veins  their  blood  was  flowing,  and 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  their  toEkgicol 
downfoll.  This  portion  of  the  narrative 
onlminatea  in  the  battle  of  Oerlygstad.  We 
then  return  to  Snorri,  with  whose  death  the 
history  of  the  Icelandio  commonwealth 
closes. 

The  second  part  of  Tslendinga  cannot  com- 
pare for  freshness  and  vigour  with  the  first. 
It  presents  before  us  a  tamer  and  less  heroic 
condition  of  life,  and  is  besides  greatly  in- 
ferior in  point  of  style.  Dr.  Vigfasson 
builds  Sturla's  immense  fame  as  an  historian 
almost  wholly  on  the  first  part,  and  stylos 


the  second  "a  collection  of  biographies." 
But  it  confains  certain  passages  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  For  instance,  readers 
to  whom  the  entire  study  of  the  Islendinga 
would  prove  fatiguing  may  well  be  recom- 
mended to  the  perusal  of  those  chapters 
(oxci.-cxcv.)  in  which  ia  described,  with  the 
art  of  Thucydides,  how  Thord  met  Kolbein 
in  the  bay  of  F16i  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and 
how  a  great  sea-battle  was  fought  and  won 
there  under  the  midnight  sun.  The  amount 
of  fighting,  indeed,  is  a  surprising  feature  in 
all  the  Sagas,  and  the  more  so  when  we  con- 
sider the  few  persona  actually  killed. 

'*  The  editor  has  calculated  that  in  the  fifty 
yeais'  feuda,  from  September  1308  to  January  1258, 
tbe  death  of  Kolbein  Tamason  to  the  death  of 
Thoi^lfl  Sbardi,  only  370  men  in  all  fell,  not  so 
many  possibly  as  perished  in  shipwrecks — when 
eig:hty  or  ninety  men  often  died  at  once — and 
fording  rivers,  during  t^e  same  time.  The  explan- 
ation of  course  is  that  the  chiefs  alone  fought  to 
tbe  death ;  tbe  common  people  were  always  g^ven 
quarter,  and  bad  littJe  interest  in  coDtinuiog  a 
desperate  conflict  which  they  could  get  little  aooi 
or  hurm  from.  The  nobles,  wbo  could  only  look 
for  deatb  at  the  hands  of  their  foemen,  had  evozy 
motive  for  fightings  bard." 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  of  course,  to  pretend 
to  criticise  the  mass  of  varied  scholarship 
enclosed  within  these  bulky  volumes.  There 
are  few  men  now  living  in  Europe  com- 
petent to  undertake  such  a  task.  But  it 
must  not  pass  unnoticed  that  they  contain, 
without  question,  the  most  original  and 
important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Icelandio  literature  which  have  appeared  in 
any  language  for  many  years,  if,  indeed,  we 
have  not  to  go  back  to  Biask  himself  to  find 
a  worthy  parallel.  The  pubhcation  of  this 
edition  does  the  utmost  credit  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  which  has  known  how  to 
attract  to  our  country  so  learned  a  scholar 
as  Dr.  Yigfosson,  and  has  found  so  practical 
a  way  of  securing  his  services. 

From  the  antique  simplicity  and  oriri- 
nality  of  the  Sturlunga  Saga  we  descend  a 
long  way  in  approaching  the  Saga  of 
Tristram  ok  taondf  one  of  the  late  romantic 
Sagas — riddara  gogur — translated  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  at  the  command  of  the  kiuM 
of  Norway.  There  is,  however,  much  col- 
lateral if  little  direct  interest  to  be  found  in 
the  study  of  this  paraphrase,  which  is  edited, 
though  tbe  title>page  omits  to  Bay  so,  by 
Dr.  G.  Brynjulfson,  who  published  in  1851 
tho  lesser  Tristramssaga.  This,  the  longer 
and  more  ancient  paraphrase  of  the  two,  is 
known  to  us  by  a  paper  MS.  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  included,  it  is  not  known 
how,  in  the  collection  of  Ami  Magnusson. 
Like  all  the  romantic  poems  and  stories 
dealing  with  Tristram,  it  proceeds  more  or 
less  on  the  lines  of  the  romance  com- 
posed about  1170  by  the  Norman-English 
chevalio:  Luce  de  Gast.  It  contains  no- 
thing about  Arthur,  nothing  about  the 
Tabw  Bound,  its  only  connexion  with 
the  Arthurian  cjcIb  being  the  name  of  King 
Markis'  castle,  Tiutajol.  It  was  composed 
in  1226,  at  the  desire  of  King  Haakon 
Haakonsson,  by  a  Brother  Robert,  the  author 
also  of  Elissaga,  and  perhaps  oE  Strmgleika/r, 
The  great  value  of  this  particular  paraphrase 
rests  in  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  an  almost 
literal  translation  of  the  earliest  form  of  the 
story  of  Tristram,  novrlost^ith  the|exception 
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of  certun  fragments  ivhich  tally  closely  with 
oar  Saga.  I>r.  Brynjolfson  sees  an  imme- 
diate connexion  between  this  lost  poem  and 
the  Scotch  Sir  Tristram ;  and  npon  this  he 
bailds  an  ingenious  theory  tiiat  the  real 
points  of  truisition  between  the  North- 
French  and  Norman-English  romances  and 
ScaodinaTia  were  the  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
landa.  Brother  Robert,  he  thinks,  fonnd 
the  original  Tristram  in  Orkney,  of  which  he 
gathers  from  an  obscure  passage  in  the 
Orkneyinga  Saga  that  he  was  a  native.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  various  inedited  Danish, 
Icelandic,  and  Faroe  ballads  which  he  prints 
to  illustrate  this  point  are  of  the  highest  in- 
trinsio  interest.  As  to  the  literary  value  of 
the  TrUtram  ok  Isond^  it  lacks  all  the  dignity 
and  laminooa  simplicity  of  the  classic  Sagas, 
bat  it  is  very  amusing  to  read.  The  nar- 
rator glides  without  emphasis  over  the 
points  that  seem  to  us  most  interesting,  such 
88  the  drinking  of  the  lore-potion,  and 
liDgeis  lovingly  over  the  giants,  dragons, 
and  rainbow-coloured  dogs  of  the  tale.  Only 
once,  in  the  description  of  the  care  where 
Markis  fonnd  Tristram  and  Isond  lying 
asleep  with  a  drawn  sword  between  them, 
does  a  remnant  of  some  more  sublime  and 
anihaic  myth  seem  to  be  woven  into  the 
loose  romautic  tissue. 

The  MottuUsaga  is  an  almost  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  old  BVench  fabliau  De  cort 
mantel,  and  tells  the  well-known  story  of 
how  a  squire  came  riding  into  Arthur's 
Court  with  a  gorgeously  embroidered  mantle, 
whioh  none  could  wear  but  she  who  had  ever 
been  pure  in  heart  and  deed,  and  how  all  the 
ladies  of  the  Court  tried  in  vain  to  wear  it^ 
but  no  one  of  them  could,  save  one  shy  maid, 
who  bad  lingered  ontside  through  modesty, 
and  hers  it  was.  This  mantle  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Triads,  and  was  one  of  the 
thirteen  jewels  of  the  kingdom  of  Britain. 
In  the  Welsh  poems,  the  person  who  won 
and  wore  it  was  T^^n  Eurrron,  the  wife  of 
Garadoo. 

Dr.  Brynjulfeon  has  had  great  trouble 
with  the  English  St.  Michael's  Mount.  In 
the  body  of  the  work  he  doubts  whether 
any  such  place  is  known  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  an  Appendix  he  has  discovered  that  there 
is  a  rotten  borough  of  St.  Michael  near 
Tintagel.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mistake ; 
St.  Michael's  Mount  lies  on  the  south,  not 
the  north,  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  Dr.  Bttd- 
jul&oiiwillfiDdit,notasa  "rotten  borough," 
bat  as  a  grand  insulated  rock,  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Marazion  and  directly  opposite 
its  Breton  namesake. 

Edmund  W.  Qosse. 


The  Meteorologif  of  the  Somhay  Preridmcy, 
By  Chas.  Chambers,  F.B.S.  Printed  by 
Order  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  India. 

Meteorolooy  has  snCTered  more  than  almost 
any  other  science  from  attempts  to  generalise 
on  insufficient  data,  and  the  theories  of  the 
earlier  meteorologists  have  been,  perforce, 
based  on  observations  made  in  Western 
Europe,  inasmuch  as  accurate  information 
from  the  other  continents  was  hardly  avail- 
able in  t^eir  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Humboldt  that  the  s(dution  of 
most  of  the  meteorological  problems  of  the 


world  was  to  be  fonnd  within  the  tropics, 
there  is,  even  now,  scarcely  a  station  within 
the  torrid  zone  where  really  continuous  ob- 
servations of  high  character  are  maintained. 
The  Dutch  have  Batavia,  and  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  Manilla,  bat  thrae  observatories  are 
recent  fbandations.  Trevandmm  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist  as  an  observing-estab- 
lishment ;  and  as  for  Madras,  whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  the  work  done  there,  the  re- 
sults g^ven  to  the  world  are  paltry  indeed. 
Bombay  alone  has  maintained  its  position  as 
a  first-olass  observatory  for  the  space  of 
thirty-seven  years,  since  November  1841. 
There  was,  therefore,  an  abundant  accumu- 
lation of  material  on  the  shelves  for  Mr. 
Chambers  to  discuss,  and  the  outcome  of  his 
work  is  the  present  stately  quarto,  with  its 
copious  atlas  of  diagrams.  Strauge  to  say, 
the  volume  is  apparently  unpublished,  to 
judge  from  the  title-page !  It  has,  however, 
been  distributed  with  a  liberality  rare  in 
this  country. 

The  scope  of  the  investigatiou  is,  how- 
ever, not  confined  to  the  meteorology  of  the 
city  of  Bombay,  but  embraces  that  of  the 
entire  Presidency,  forming  in  that  r^pect  a 
notable  advance  on  most  previous  attempts 
to  give  a  general  cotispeetua  of  the  climate  of 
the  Indian  Peninsula,  such  as  Glaisber's 
Beport  on  the  Meteorology  of  India — which 
failed  utterly,  through  no  fault  of  the  author, 
but  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  mate- 
rials available  for  the  enquiry — and  the 
costly  fiasco  of  von  Schlagintweit. 

In  one  respect  the  present  volume  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  cheap  production,  for  Mr. 
Chambers  holds  that  "  as  a  means  of  con- 
cise representation  of  phenomena  of  obser- 
vational science,  graphical  constructions  are 
OTeatly  superior  to  verbal  descriptions." 
He  therefore  '*  regards  it  as  conducive  to 
economy  of  mental  eSbrt  to  make  a  free  use 
of  graphical  constructions."  Such  a  free  nse 
has  been  made,  for  every  result  has  been  re- 
produced in  diagram  or  chart. 

Part  I.  deals  with  the  records  of  the 
CoUba  observatory  itself,  and  the  mathe- 
matical treatment  is  most  elaborate.  The 
question,  however,  which  will  occur  to 
everyone  will  be — Are  the  records  through- 
out of  such  a  character  as  to  bear  the 
superstructure  of  so  much  mathematical 
reasoning  ?  In  the  case  of  more  than  one 
observatory  which  we  might  name,  and  of 
which  the  results  have  been  carefully  dis- 
cussed, and  have  formed  the  basis  for  ex- 
tensive cosmical  theories,  subseqaent  enquiry 
has  thrown  grave  doubt  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  instraments  or  on  the  perfection 
of  the  arrangements  for  observation.  In 
fact,  it  would  seem  that  in  some  instances 
the  snm  of  the  observations  plits  discus- 
sion has  been  a  constant,  the  best  calcu- 
lators being  rarely  first-class  observers. 
In  each  case  in  the  present  volume 
we  find  not  only  the  ordinary  tabular 
valnes — in  the  obtaining  of  some  portion  of 
which,  the  mean  daily  values,  Mr.  Chambers 
has  employed,  instead  of  Bessel's  Formula, 
the  method  of  deriving  "  Smoothed  "  means 
used  b^  Sir  G.  Airy  in  his  earth-current 
discussions — but  also  tables  showing  the 
frequency  of  occurrence,  and  the  probalnlity 
of  ooonrrenoe,  in  each  fbrtni^ht  of  each 
barometrical  and  thermometncal  reading. 


The  hygrometrical  observations  have  been 
made  with  the  dry.  and  wet-bnib  tbemo. 
meters  thronc^on^  and  oalcolated  by  A&. 
John's  Formula.  We  find  no  notice  of  aay 
experiments  to  test  the  value  of  this  methoS 
in  the  climate  of  Bombay,  or  to  try  the 
possible  efi'ect  of  artificial  vmtilataon  on  tlie 
readings. 

The  wind  results  have  been  treated  in 
special  detail,  and  present  features  of  mndr 
interest,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  mon- 
soons, and  the  development  of  the  land  and 
sea  breeze,  of  which  latter  phenomena  Mr. 
F.  Chambers  proposed  a  special  ezplanatiiHi 
of  his  own  in  the  PhilosopMcal  Traasaeikin 
for  18?3. 

The  course  of  the  wind  thronghont  tlie 
year  is  shown  by  closed  curves,  aimik-to 
those  employed  Mr.  C.  Chambers  in  his 
former  papers,  and  by  Mr.  Rundell  in  hit 
discussion  of  the  winds  at  Liverpool. 

Fart  II.  is  devoted  to  the  observatiocj 
taken  at  five  military  stations,  B^noi, 
Poona,  Bombay,  Deesa,  and  EarRraef. 
These  were  organised  by  the  East  Mi 
Company  in  1851  under  the  medical  oficA 
at  the  European  hospitals,  and  hareliKii 
maintained  to  the  present  day.  The  obser- 
vations  were  at  9.30  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m.,  *iili 
hourly  readings  on  a  term  day  in  each 
month.  The  records  for  seventeen  yeara- 
1856  to  1872— are  discussed,  and  the  table 
of  lacunae  shows  that  Poona  is  tbe  only 
station,  except  Bombay,  which  does  not 
exhibit  a  serious  array  of  gaps.  It  doe 
not  appear  that  these  observatories  ha<J  siJ 
been  inspected  by  Mr.  Chambers  at  the  date 
of  the  Report ;  and  the  particnlars  given  ot 
the  position  of  the  instraments,  &c.,mw 
from  satisfacto^,  there  being  Utile  attempt 
at  uniformity.  Tbe  materials  available  We. 
however,  been  discussed  with  care  m,  m 
the  case  of  the  wind,  in  great  detiil,  oms 
to  tbe  interest  attaching  to  the  special 
phenomena  of  air  motion  already 
tioued. 

Part  IH.  is  a  discussion  of  the  tempera- 
tare,  winds,  and  rainfall  of  the  Prtsidewr 
from  all  the  obtainable  records,  inclodiDg 
the  tabnlar  results  given  by  GUisber  M^ 
von  Schlagintweit.  It  contains  a  com 
treasure-house  of  rainfall  retnms 
under  most  varying  circumstances. 

Part  IV.  deals  with  ihe  climate  of  if« 
Presidency  as  a  whole,  and  in  it  the  aathK 
advances  varioos  physical  specalations  ot 
own  as  to  the  general  processes  of  aft* 
circulation.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  alloiw 
to  enter  our  protest  against  PJr 
"topsy-turvy  movements"  as  appuw'' 
atmospherical  pltenomena.  _  „  _ 
BOBEBT  a  Sctfff. 


SCIENCE  yOTES. 


FHTBIOLOGT. 
Motor  Centres  of  the  Cortex  CerAri.-hX  ftwerf- 
ma  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Biologie,  on  J»°'»2Jb 
MM.  Prancli  and  Pitres  commnnicated  Uw 
of  some  experiments  on  the  mo*"' 5"5%w  if 
cerebral  cortex  in  the  cat  They 
etimulation  of  a  circumscribed  area  in 
Tw-  induced  earrenta  he  prolon«d  for  , 
tie,  the  mitial  spasm  oTlbe  «"«P°T: 
maades  nadually  yields,  and  f w>^"K, 
atioD.   This  rehucstion  is,  nndouMeiuyi  v 
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liaiporary  exhanstioa  of  cortical  excitability, 
vfaich  ia  strictlj  limited  to  the  over-stimulAted 
:^ioo,  the  neighbooring  centres  retEuninff  their 
'jimal  senriUTeoeBs  to  the  current.   The  ex- 
Liosted  centres  epontaneoualy  recover  their  ordi- 
caj  exdta^ty  if  the  Btimalus  is  withdrawn  for 
I  few  minatea.   These  obserratiooB  appear  to 
Uuow  oonie  light  on  tho  phenomeaon  of  tnuttient 
peualTda of  alimb  following  partial  oonToIuon. 
ABOtfao-  intenstang  foct  is  this.   Stimulation  of 
tha  gnrr  matter  of  the   motor  zone  gives 
nae,  under  certtun  welt-known  eonditlona,  to 
epileptiform  conr^nona  on  the  opposite  side 
of  WB  bodj.    These  conTulsions  last   for  a 
miable  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  stimolus. 
Now,  it  ia  foond  that  when  a  stimiilua  of  equal 
evanof  much  greater  intensity  is  applied  to  the 
vUta  sabstance  underljing  the  cortical  centres, 
After  nnoTal  of  the  grey  matter,  no  true  conrul- 
son  »  developed ;  while  the  current  passes^  the 
aiBides  of  the  corresponding  limbs  remtua  in  a 
•t&tt  of  tetanic  contraction;  but  this  abruptly 
ctost  aa  Boon  aa  tiie  electrodes  are  removed  from 
■M  Wain.    In  other  words,  partial  epilepsy  may 
beindncfld  1^  exciting  the  grey  matter,  oat  not 
bf  stimnlatioi  of  the  white  sabstance  of  the  hemi- 
iphens.   This  oonfirms  the  corrent  doctrine  of 
ue  '*  oentzal "  fiuwtion  of  the  cortical  tissue. 

ymmenOion  of  Stood-CorputdeB. — Outler  and 
bridford,  employing  Malassez^s  method  of  count- 
the  corpuscles,  have  made  some  obeerrations 
'.i  tba  variations  in  their  number  takiag  place  in 
halih  {Journal  of  Physiology,  i.,  Cj.    They  find 
that  the  number  of  discs  per  cubic  milUmdtre  of 
bb(^  nries  greatly  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  circu- 
Iftorr  nstem,  these  local  variations  depending  in 
aU  ^a&lKiod  on  the  fimctions  of  the  tissues  or 
or,!iaa  tiaTersed  by  the  Uood.   On  the  wiiole, 
tb«y  nay  be  aopposed  to  compensate  one  another. 
Agun,  the  proportion  of  corpuscles  is  influenced 
h^  CKOies  vraien  modify  the  concentration  of  the 
h^Hir  tangnimt — aoch  aa  profuse  perspiration, 
pma&»i  oE  wtter,  &c.  The  number  of  corpuscles 
19  sabjeet  to  duly  and  weekly  variations ;  it  is 
inflnenoed  by  tlu  seasons.   Listly,  the  proportion 
•^f  red  discs  in  die  blood  la  increased  after  food, 
vhile  that  of  bucocytea  is  diminished. 

On  tie  SmnUation  of  contractile  Protoplasm  by 
fadden  IUuatinatum.—lt  has  not  hitherto  been 
ohsored  that  contractile  protoplasm  is  susceptible 
of  bui^  irritated  by  onlinary  davlight  in  the 
me  way  as  by  an  electric  shock  or  by  mechanical 
Tioleoee.  Indeed,  in  sdl  the  cases  hitherto  inves- 
ti^ted,  neither  white  nor  monochromatic  light 

ever  been  seen  to  exert  aoj  influence  on  proto- 
pUanuc  morement  This  is  irne  of  the  colourless 
olood-covpuaclee  and  other  amoeboid  elements  in 
the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  organism,  of  the 
irdioan^  amoebae  of  fresh  and  ult  w^ter,  of 
aaoT  Rhizopoda  and  Infusoria,  See.  Engelmann 
aa  recently  diacovered,  however,  that  there  exists 
m  ezeeptioa  to  the  rule  (J^imr's  AnAio,  nr.,  1). 
MeiMfxa  palustritf  an  amoemfbrm  owanism  first 
desetibed  by  Oieeff,  shrinks  into  a  spherical  mass 
tod  becomes  motionless  when  light  is  allowed  to 
Ui  upon  it  suddenly.  When  the  li^ht  is  admitted 
stdtuHjf  no  marked  e^ct  is  perceiyed.  Neither 
•I'M  any  result  follow  the  sudden  shutting-oif  of 
lamination.  No  positive  results  were  obtained 
'rm  ej:j>erim>tnta  with  monochromatic  lifrht. 
'.mpamtive  trials  with  electrical  and  mechanical 
Rimnli  ahowo  1  that  to  these  Peiomyxa  was  not 
axe  soaceptible  than  Amoeba  ^ffiueas. 

l^nTeetMH  of  Milk  into  the  Oireulation.— The 
(copoaal  to  iutruduce  milk  into  tiie  veins  instead 
•if  tnnsfosin.'  blood  has  lately  been  revived  in 
United  ^ijtates.  Some  dangers  incidental  to 
Uk'  method  W'>re  innsted  on  by  AC.  Laborde  at  the 
MetiD^  of  the  .SodSt^  de  Biologic  on  February  1. 
1{«  pointed  I  It  that  when  a  quantity  of  milk 
eieeading  1  >)  <:dbic  centimetres  is  injected  into 
the  cireiuatio  I  of  a  dog  of  medium  size,  the 
■p^ration  ia  in  variably  latal,  death  enauing  usually 
Lithin  tvent,  -'our  hours,  sometimes  not  until  the 


fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  minute  oil-globules  sus- 
pended in  the  milk  obstruct  the  small  blood- 
vessels in  difierent  parts  of  the  body ;  ecchymoses 
being  found  after  deatii  in  the  luz^^  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  nerve-centres.  The  process  of 
capillary  embolism  may  actually  be  watched  in 
Uie  mesentery  of  a  frog  into  whose  lymph-sacs 
milk  has  bean  introducM.  The  author  points  out 
tiiat  the  analogy  between  milk  and  chyle,  oa  which 
great  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  advocates  of 
milk-injection,  is  altogether  inadequate  and  mii- 
leadii^. 

On  tke  Inertia  ^  the  ltetirui.-—Xt  is  true  of  all 
the  senses  that  an  interval  has  to  elapse  between 
the  application  of  an  appropriate  stimnlas  and  the 
development  of  the  corresponding  sensation.  A 
certun  d^^  of  in^tia  has  to  be  overcome.  By 
means  of  a  special  apparatus  for  graduating  at 
will  the  intensity  of  tne  inddent  rays,  Oharpen- 
tier  has  investigated  this  phenomenon  in  relation 
to  the  e^e  {Oomptes  Renaae,  27  Janvier,  1679). 
If  the  mtenaity  of  the  light  be  gradu^y  aug- 
mented from  the  zero-point,  the  sensation  is  de- 
veloped when  a  certain  minimum  intensity  is 
reached.  But  if  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  be 
now  as  gradually  dinunished,  we  find  that  the 
fffe  will  continue  to  perceive  it  till  it  has  fitllen  to 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  original  minimum. 
In  prodaeuig  the  initial  sensation,  a  certain 
amount  of  light  has,  so  to  speak,  been  wasted  in 
putting  the  machinery  in  motion.  Further,  if  the 
eye  has  been  caxefulfy  shielded  from  the  li^ht  fbr 
some  minntes  before  performing  the  experiment, 
it  will  be  capable  of  perojinng  fii^ht  which  is  fifty 
or  even  one  hundred  times  less  intense  than  that 
required  to  provoke  a  luminous  sensation.  This 
enormous  diSerenoe  is  equally  manifested  whether 
monochromatic  or  white  light  be  emidoyed.  No  tv, 
if  we  apply  a  similar  test  to  the  sensation  of 
colour,  we  find  that  for  the  chromatic  as  for  the 
luminous  stimitlusa  certain  minimum  is  needed  to 
provoke  the  sensation,  which  still  continuee  to  be  ex- 
cited when  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  is  progres- 
sively diminished.  So  fax,  the  two  sensations — that 
of  li^ht  and  that  of  colour — obey  the  same  law. 
But  if  we  proceed  to  compare  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  eye  in  full  activity  with  that  of  the  eye  which 
has  l>een  allowed  a  pwiod  of  abaolate  rest,  we  no 
longer  find  any  sooii  increase  in  its  aaseeptibilify 
to  the  chromatic  stimulus  as  was  observed  in  the 
case  of  light.  This  result  is  altogether  opposed 
to  the  current  opinion  that  the  sensation  excited 
by  white  light  is  really  a  resultant  of  the  simul- 
taneous development  of  several  detwminate  colour^ 
sensations;  it  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
sensation  of  light  is  altogether  indepanoent  of  that 
of  colour,  and  really  a  simpler  kind  of  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  visiuil  apparatus. 

Is  the  Secretion  of  tke  Sudor^arout  Qlands  aeidt 
— This  question  has  always  been  hitherto 
answered  m  the  affirmative.  Anaeddental  obser- 
vation led  Luchsinger  and  Triimpy  {P/lUyer'a 
Archil!,  xviii.,  10,  11)  to  subject  this  universal 
belief  to  a  critical  investigation.  They  have 
arrived  at  the  somewhat  unexpected  conclusion 
that  in  the  human  subject  the  reaction  of  the 
sweat  is  as  decidedly  and  invariably  alkaline  as 
that  of  the  saliva.  When  a  bit  of  blue  litmus- 
paper  IS  rubbed  on  the  skin  it  turns  red ;  bit  this 
reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fatty  acids, 
excreted  by  the  sebaoeons  follicles.  When  the 
skin  of  the  &ce  has  been  throughly  cleansed  irith 
ether  and  distilled  water,  and  perspiration  excited 
by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  pilocarpin  or  by 
a  hot-fur  bath,  the  secretion  whicn  appears  ajKm 
its  sur^  always  blues  litmus-paper.  Tba  alka- 
linity of  the  perspiration  always  mcreases  as  tiine 
goes  on,  the  residue  of  fatty  acids  in  the  epidnrous 
having  to  be  neutralised  in  the  first  place.  Again, 
if  a  region  be  selected  which  is  destitute  of 
sebaceous  glands — e,ff.,  palm  of  the  hand — and 
a  local  secretion  of  sweat  provoked  by  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  pilocarpin,  the  fliud  poured  out 
is  strongly  alkaline  from  the  first  and  remain^  so 
till  the  ouwe  of  the  experiment  ' 


Db.  Avdbsw  FbisblIi  has  publiabad  a  first  in- 
stalment of  a  fall  colUitioQ  of^the  most  important 
MSS.  and  esrly  editions  of  XAyj—Collatw  eodf- 
cum  Livianorum  atqm  editionum  antiqm»simarum 
(Upsala:  Universiteta  Arsskrift).  He  has  col- 
lated afresh  the  following  MSS. :— Medieeus, 
Bomanus,  Floriacensis,  Parisienus  6725;  and 
has  published  for  the  first  time  the  readings  of 
Parisiensis  6726  (Oolbertinus).  The  volume  be- 
fore us  deals  with  the  first  three  books,  and  con- 
cludes with  some  emeoda^ons  from  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Frigell  hinuelt       '  .        '  .  ^ 

i'BK.  JoHunr  Httbu  br — De  Sedutii  poetae  vita 
a  scriptia  commmtatio  ^Vienna) — u^uee  that  the 
Life  of  Seduliua  found  m  several  MSS.  ia  to  be 
attributed  to  Gennadius,  and  that  the  poet  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  time  of  Theodorius  the  vonnger 
and  Valentinian.  The  essay  contiuns  a  niU  dis- 
cussion on  the  Ufe,  studies,  and  poems  of  Sednlins. 

0.  E.  Sandstkok'b  Studia  Critiea  in  Pt^mtium 
^atium  (Upsala)  contain  a  number  of  very  ven- 

turesome  emendations.  J 

A  TOLUiCB  of  Trandationt  by  Messrs.  R.  0.' 
Jebb,  H.  Jackson,  and  W.  E.  Gurrey  (Deighton 
and  Bell)  contains  a  series  of  versions  of  short 
passages  from  Qreek  and  Litin  into  English  and 
vice  versa.  The  object  of  the  book  is  "to  afford 
a  tolerably  complete  course  of  traioing  for 
classical  students  preparing  for  examinations." 
The  authors  say  that  they  have  "  studied  accu- 
racy and  fidelity  rather  than  liveliness  and  effect." 
It  would  not  Iw  fair,  however,  to  take  the  book 
— which  contains  some  admirable  examples  of 
style — at  ita  own  eetimate.  Among  many  excel- 
lent renduiiigs  nothing  has  struck  ua  more  than 
Prof.  Jebb^  traiulation  of  Livy's  account  of  dbe 
battle  of  Lake  Trasitnene  (p.  228,  folL),  and  his 
alesic  veirion  of  "  Rule,  Britannia  "  (p.  369).  The 
chief  &ult  of  the  translations  into  English  prose 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  occasional  excess  of  literal' 
luss,  which  sometimes  defeats  its  own  object:  as 
when  v^pK  imroidtvfitvij  is  rendered  "educated 
insolence,"  a  phrase  couveyiag  quite  a  difierent 
impression  from  the  Greek.  We  have  also 
lignted  on  a  few  errors,  which  we  hope  m<iy  be 
corrected  in  a  second  edition.  On  page  121,  in 
a  passage  from  Aristotle,  &p)iovia  is  translated 
first  as  "musical  style,"  and  afterwards  as  "har- 
mony : "  the  first  expression  is  too  vague ;  the 
latter  quite  misleading — for  Appovla  here  means 
"  modv  niore  nearly  expressed  by  the  English 
word  "key"  than  any  other.  On  page  218, 
"ludicia  non  ntetnis.  Si  propter  innocentiam, 
laado;  nn  propter  vim,  non  inteUegis,"  Sea.,  is 
rendered  as  fbllowa:— "Ton  do  not  foar  tiie 
laws.  If  innocence  is  your  reason,  well  and 
good;  but  if  the  reason  is  your  streogtii,"  &c. 
"Laws"  is  hardly  accurate  for  iudicia,  nor  ia 
"  strength  "  correct  for  vim.  On  page  336,  Mac- 
aulay's  words,  "  A  person  small  and  emaciated, 
yet  deriving  dignity  from  a  carriage  which,  while 
it  indicated  deference  to  the  Court,  indicated 
also  habitual  self-possession  and  silf-respect," 
are  translated  "Oorpori  exiguo  et  tenui  digni- 
tatem  baud  mediocrem  praebebat  habitus  turn 
erga  iudices  modestus,  turn  ingenii  constantiam  et 
superbiam  declarans : "  here  turn— -tarn  is  con- 
fused with  cum — twn,  nor  can  superbia  pos- 
sibly stand  for  "  self^espect."  On  page  40^ 
"  those  barbarous  warriors  who  were  foremoat  in 
the  battle  or  the  breach  were  far  his  inferiors  "  is 
not  well  rendered  by"longe  super  ibat  barbaros 
Ulos  milites  qui  primas  in  proelio,  primas  in  urbe 
vi  expugnanda  tenebauL"  Surely  to  a  Roman 
reader  wis  thus  used  would  mean  the  city  of 
Rome;  why  not  "urbibus  vi  expu^nandis " P 
Why,  again,  on  page  421,  should  the  words 
"  peace  ia  made  "  be  translated  "  lovem  lapidem 
iuraaseP"  There  is  no  evidence  to  nhow  that 
"  lovem  lapidem  iuraro"  was  used  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  We  should  add  that,  the  purpose  of  the 
oook  being  avowedly  educational,  the  Liitio  ortho- 
graphy might  have  been -.better  attended  to: 
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caelum,  Camoeiuie,pra^um,  acnditio  (for  emdicio), 
oatieraf  poemtentia,  thaali  Iw  conmgned  to 
limM. 

TJkder  the  title  Secht  Baarbeitunffen  det  alt- 
fransdtuehm  Qediehtt  von  Karls  det  Grossen  Kcite 
nach  JenuaUm  und  Const aniinopel  (HeiHnronn : 
Henninger^,  Dr.  E.  Koechwitz  haa  publiabed  eome 
TsnioDB,  hitherto  not  easily  aeeesriDle,  of  tiie  Old- 
I^wneh  Voyage  de  Charlemagne.  Tbe  first  ia  the 
Welsh  Tutaria  C&arto,  from  the  Bed-Book  of 
HflTgest,  -which  ia  of  conaiderahle  linfmistie  and 
literary  importance  as  a  Welsh  text ;  the  copy  is 
due  to  Prof.  R%Bt  wl^TI^  also  contributed  an 
Kngliah  traiwlataon,  without  which  the  original^ 
wonld  faaTS  been  of  use  to  hut  few  Bomanic 
scholars.  Then  follow  three  Early  French  ver^ 
nons,  as  given  in  three  rarietiea  of  the  atory  of 
Oalien;  ui.  Kolbing  contrihutea  and  edits  the 
other  two  Tersions,  of  which  one  (Qeiplur)  is 
Icelandic,  the  other  {Oeipa-Taitur)  Faeioic.  The 
six  versions,  to  which  Dr.  Koschwitz  has  prefixed 
an  inBtructire  Introduction,  are  of  great  value  for 
the  literary  history  of  the  Old-French  poem,  and 
we  are  f^Ai  to  learn  that  th«r  editor  will  shortly 
complete  Ma  previous  work  at  this  by  a  oiitical 
edition. 

Thb  new  volume  of  the  IVoTisactioru  of  the 
Philological  Society  refiects  great  credit,  not  only 
upon  tbe  society,  but  also  npon  English  philology 
generally.  The  volume  consists  of  articles  of  the 
highest  value  and  interest.  Mr.  Elworthy,  whose 
name  guarantees  the  scientific  worth  of  his  con- 
tributions, begins  with  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  Dialect  of  West  Somerset.  Prof.  Mayor  con- 
tinnes  hia  inveati^tions  into  Engliah  metre.  Mr. 
Couuna  communicatee  an  impcnrtant  memoir  on 
Ihe  Makgaay  Language  of  Madagascar,  in  which 
island  he  has  been  for  many  years  a  missionary. 
Mr,  A.  J.  Ellis  hns  a  paper  of  the  greatest  interest 
on  the  Anglo-Cvmric  score  to  whitA  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  drew  public  attention  two  years  ago.  We 
propose  to  deal  with  it  in  detail  shortfy.  And 
the  volume  concludes  with  the  Annual  Address  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Sweet,  whichj  like  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Sweet's  work,  is  characterised  by  scientific 
thoroughness,  original  reaearcb,  and  trenchant 
criticism.  It  embodies  reports  on  tbe  Swiss- 
German  dialects,  by  Dr.  Tohler;  on  the  Lan- 
guages of  Polynesia,  by  Dr.  Whitmee;  and  on 
the  Quichua  of  Peru,  by  M.  von  Boeck.  Alto- 
gether the  philologist  has  a  rich  store  placed  be- 
fare  him.  Among  the  coriouties  of  the  West 
Somerset  dialect  u  the  toodenc^  to  use  a  double 
nluial  when  apeakiiu  of  several  articles  which 
have  the  form  of  plural  nouns  in  the  aingular, 
and  Ilfr.  Elworthy  relates  that  he  once  saw  the 
following  inscription  on  a  bond  over  a  door  in 
Exeter: — 

**  Here  liVth  a  man  what  dont  refaie 
To  mend 

TTmbrdlasflB,  bellowsM,  boots  and  riioes." 

Jx  the  l/aue  JahrbwAer,  toIs.  exvii.  and  cxviii., 
part  11,  die  most  important  paper  is  that  by  E. 
WiliMn  on  the  historical  import  of  the  Corin- 
thian myths  ("  INe  sagen  von  Korinth  nach  ihrer 
gesehichtlichen  hedeutung").  Muller-Striilnng 
has  some  interesting  and  suggestive  remarks  upon 
AristophaDes,  and  Ronsch  Loewe  some  good 
notes  on  Latin  glossaries.  The  rest  of  the  number 
ia  taken  with  short  notes  by  Lowinshi  on  the 
Seven  agamtt  TAe6«i,  by  Boesbe^  on  Xenophon's 
Anabatie,  by  Diihner  on  Folyhius,  by  Goetz  on 
the  Latin  Antbolf^,  by  Baiehrens  on  Oatullua, 
by  GKlbert  on  Ovid's  Faetif  by  Heine  on  Cicero's 
letters  to  Brutus,  by  Bitschofaky  on  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  by  Sander  on  tiie  rhetorician  Seneca, 
and  by  Keck  on  the  Aeneid.  In  the  following 
number  the  weigbtieat  assay  is  Sohwenhe'a  on  tiie 
Bonrees  followM  Oioero  in  his  Natura 
Bearvm — the  first  instidmait  of  a  dissertation  to 
be  oomideted  in  the  wxX,  numb«.  Ourt  Wachs- 
muth  ("Der  Standort  des  ehemen  Vieigespanos 
anf  dOT  Akropolis  von  Atben ")  defends  bis 
emendation  ra  wpairvkaM  ia  Ilerodotas, 


v.,  77.  Sch(^'s  paper,  "  Litterarisches  zu  Plsutus 
und  Terentios,"  contuns  several  interesting  sug- 
gestiona ;  and  there  are  two  good  reviews  in  the 
number,  one  Ohiist  on  the  latest  edition  of 
Beivk's  Hndar,  the  other  by  Rossberg  on  Baeh- 
rens  TibnUns.  In  the  edaeational  section  of 
these  numbers  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Anthbopological  Ikstitutb. — (^Tueedajh 
February  26.) 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S,.  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 
A  paper  bvUr.  C.  Sbaniland  Wake,  "OotiieBdmifeir* 
Human  Family,"  was  read  by  the  Bireetor.  The 
author  endaavoored  to  combat  some  of  the  views 
aaoally  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  M'Lennan.^ 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  re&d  a  paper  entitled  "  Ifotes  on 
tbe  Colour  of  the  Skin,  Hair,  and  Eyes,"  which 
accompanied  sn  exhibition  of  tbe  "  Echelle  de 
Couleurs  "  published  by  the  Soci^ti  St^nochromique 
of  Paris.  The  sccuratp  determination  of  the  colours 
of  the  akin,  hair,  and  eyes  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  anthropologists ;  and  the  author  of  the 
paper  considered  that,  though  the  object  of  thepubli- 
eanon  of  this  scale  of  colours  was  not  exclnsively 
anthropological,  vat  its  value  to  aothropotogista  would 
be  very  great.  Forty-two  colours  are  specialised,  of 
each  <»f  which  there  are  about  twenty  shades. 


RoTAL  Society  of  LrrsRATuax. — (JVedsuidag, 

F^rruary 

Vf.  Kniohton,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr. 
E  W.  Brabroc^  read  a  paper  "  Od  an  unreooided 
Event  in  the  Idia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  "—via.,  that  iu 
December  1514  he  had  entered  himself  among  tbe 
Professors  of  OtvU  Lav,  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Advocates,  commonly  called  Doctors 
Commons,  The  proof  of  this  fact  Mr.  Brabrook 
showed  from  an  autograph  of  Sir  Thomas  More  which 
he  had  recently  found  in  the  Register  and  Obligation 
Book  of  the  Society  (now  pTeserred  in  tbe  libriu'y  at 
Lambeth  Palace),  and  which  is  in  the  following 
words:— "Ego  T.  Moros  3'.  die  Decembris  a°.  a 
Christo  nato  1514'*  admiBsns  su  in  banc  SociatatS,  et 
poUicitor  me  soIutaV  in  singulis  aunis  s.  6  et  S"." 
Mr.  Brabrook  argued  that  More's  reason  for  tbu  step 
was  probably  hia  constant  employment  on  embas- 
sies abroad,  and  in  eouotries  wh^ra  a  knowledge  of 
the  Civil  Law  was  almost  indispensable,  and  where, 
too,  Professors  of  the  CSvil  Law  were  most  ftequently 
chcNMn  for  such  duties. 


RoTAX,  SocDRT. — {TTatredajf,  Ftbruarjf  2?.) 

W.  Spottibwoodb,  Bsq.,  LLJ>.,  Prendnit,  in  the 

Chair.  Tbe  following  papers  were  read: — "Studies 
in  Acoustics.  I.  On  tiie  Synthetie  Examination  of 
Towel  Sonods,"  by  W.  H.  Freece  and  Atu.  Strob ; 
"  On  the  Reversal  of  the  Lines  of  Metallic  Yapoura," 
v.,  by  Profs.  lireing  and  Dewar. 


FINE  ART. 

BOOKBIKDING. 

La  Reliure  ancienne  et  modeme.  Reoneil  de 
116  planches  de  relinres  artistiquea  des 
16«,  17«,  18",  et  19«  si^es,  etc.,  etc.  In- 
trodnotion  par  OnsiaTS  Bnindt,  (Paris : 
Paul  Daffis.) 

This  beautiful  volume  will  be  a  joj  to  those, 
to  quote  H.  Gnstave  Branet's  ^trodoction, 
to  whom  it  is  not  given  to  become  pro- 
prietors of  books  which  belonged  to 
Francis  I.,  to  Grolier,  or  to  Henry  II.,  and 
who  cannot  afford  14,000  francs  for  a  La 
Fontaine  bound  by  Padelonp.  It  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  the  rftge  for  bookbind- 
ings which  is  now  at  its  height  in  Paris 
should  lead  to  the  prodoction  of  some  such 
book  ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  tmth  that  it 
wonld  have  been-  impossible  to  oompoBe  a 


Lhre  d^or  of  the  art,  as  the  French  under, 
stand  it,  with  greater  snccess.  An  Engligt. 
man  might,  indeed,  complain  that  a  collec- 
tion in  which  no  Roger  Payne  is  to  be  fbimd 
is  incomplete ;  bat  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  French  are  persuaded  th^ 
bookbinding  is  a  thoroughlj  French  art,  and 
that  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  conceive  that 
any  foreigner  conld  possibly  excel  in  it 
"We  may  perfectly  wdl  go  with  the  editor 
when  ha  says  that  France  has  remained— 
ever  since  l^e  days  when  GxoUer  taught  the 
French  workmen  to  surpass  their  Italian 
models — supreme  in  this  fascinating  crafi; 
and  a  volnme,  therefore,  which  reprodaces 
in  exquisite  photogramtreB  more  than  t 
hundred  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Frencli 
work  is  sure  to  be  a  volnme  of  master, 
pieces. 

Never  since  the  days  of  .GtroUer,  Treasurer. 
General  of  France  under  Francis  I.,  and 
ambassador  to  Pope  Clement  YIL,  has  % 
succession  of  great   French  booklniiden 
failed.    Grolier'a  anonymons  binders  were, 
it  is  tme,  copyists ;  bnt  they  were  succeeded 
hy  a  father  and  son  of  geninSf  NioohB  inA 
CloTiS  Ere,  who  abandoned  the  Italiaa 
"mosaic"  or  "inlaid**  style,  original 
work  d  peHta  /«t»— tbat  tooling  in  gold 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  uanal  mode 
of  decoration  in  bindings,  bad  and  good. 
Next  came   the  &mons  binder  of  Lorn 
XIIL's  time  who  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Le  Gascon  :  surely  the  greatest  Inoder  tbat 
ever  lived,  and  tbe  one  who  best  understood 
the  resoorces  and  the  limits  of  the  art.  Tlii$ 
collecticn  abounds  in  specimens  ton  bis 
hand,  snch  as  No.   7,  the  pride  of 
Mazarin  Library,  andl  No.  TS,  the  most 
miracolons  example  of  "&n-tooling"  tkt 
it  ia  p<»sible  to  imagine.  Alas!  "tlu: 
world  Imows  nothing       its  gre^QBtnen;" 
and  of  lie  Gtaaoon.  it  does  not  even  haw 
the   family  name.     Of  those  vb  sac- 
oeeded  him,  though  their  works  >n  both 
splendid  and  nnmerons,  nothing  seems  to  be 
known ;  it  is  not  till  the  eighteen^  cen* 
tnrr  that  we  come  to  well-established  nunes 
— those  of  Dnsenil,  Boyet,  Padelonp,  tbe 
two  Deromes :  an  iliustriona  race  who  lave 
been,  succeeded    in  the  present  wntDrj 
by    the    Bozerians,     Thouvenin,  Simier. 
Ckp6,    Hardy,   Niedr^e,    and   above  all 
Tranta-Banzonnet,  *'  artiste,"  says  M.  Bm- 
net,  "  qn'il  paiait  impossiUe  de  surpasser,  ti 
anquel  nul   ne    oonteste   aujourd'hui  le 
sceptre  de  la  reliure."    S6  M.  Brucet,  with 
pardonable  patriotism;  bat  this  pre-emi- 
nence is  not  altogether  incontestable.  ^ 
imagine  tiiat  Mr.  Bedford  would  not  u 
willing  to  resign  the  "  sceptre  de  la  zelinre 
withoot  a  atm^gift 

French  bibliomania  attaches  itself  sbtfiv 
an  things  to  famous  names ;  abook  isBon(?it 
for  not  so  much  for  its  beanty  cr  its  twity 
as  becanse  it  has  been  in  some  special  KbraiJ 
;— that  of  Francis  I.,  or  Grolier,  or  Canera- 
Jrtus,  or  Count  Hoym,  or  Mdme.  du  Barry. 
[Accordingly,  this  collection  abounds  with 
iTolumes  with  that  special  claim  io  distinc- 
tion ;  though  by  Sir  ilie  larger  proportion 
of  the  books  figured  are  from  the  earljer 
'libraries  —  those  of  .the  sixteenth  or  early 
iseventeenth  centuries.  Indeed,  as  an  his- 
torical gallery  of  the  art  the  collection  d.»^ 
jnot  succeed;  -the  ei^teenth  century,  tm* 
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centnxy  of  I^uieloap  and  Derome,  is  almost 
ignored— an  iimpbcable  (nmsBioii,  consider* 
tog  the  frenzied  demand  for  good  work  of 
that  date  in  the  Frraich  mar&t  just  now. 
We  do  not  even  observe  any  Bpeotman  of  the 
litKsry  to  which  M.  Bmnet  refers  in  his 
Introduction,  and  the  fame  of  which  is  such 
an  amoBing  comment  on  the  nnredeemed 
insanity  of  book-buyers.    This  is  the  library 
of  H.  B.  Longopierre,  a  person  who  about 
1725  wrote  a  tragedy  called  MSdSe,  now 
beoome^  according  to  M.  Brunet,  "  the  prey 
<^  oblirion."  Longepierre's  reputation  being 
boond   up  with  the  story  of  Medea,  he 
thought  it  appropriate  to  stamp  big  books 
w^  the  Qoldon  Fleece ;  and  at  the  Parison 
sik^  early  in  the  present  century,  one  of 
tine  books  was  pat  np.  It  was  a  TiUmaque 
flf  1717,  worth  perl^^  a  dozen  francs. 
Two  people,  howerer,  wished  to  possess  this 
book ;  and  at  a  sale,  as  we  know,  two  rivals 
aze  aU  that  ia  wanted  to  create  a  £ancy  price. 
One  was  M.  J.>G.  Brunet,  and  the  other  a 
millionaire.    Between  them,  the  TiUmague 
was  driven  np  to  1 ,700  francs,  and  as  it  was 
U.  Bmnet  that  bought  it,  the  vogne  of 
"Lon^pierres"  was  from  that  moment 
established.    This  same  TSUmaque  lately 
ameared  in  a  l^uis  catalogue,  marked 
4^  fr. ;  and  at  the  Payne  sale  at  Sotheby's 
iut  flpring,  where  so  many  enormities  of  ^e 
kmd  were  perpetrated,  Mr.  Qoaritoh  bought 
a  LoDg^ore  Bossnet — ^which  if  it  had  not 
been  Longepierre's  would  have  been  worth 
periups  5L — for  1272.    Bat  these  are  the 
accidenta  itf  bibIu>latrT,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  finrtlkered  b^  suca  a  book  as  this  which 
we  are  now  nOtiomg.  If  the  compiler  thinks 
it  worth  wUle  to  specify  now  and  then  the 
libraries  from  which  the  books  have  come, 
he  does  not  select  them  for  those  rather  in- 
significsot  associations,  but  for  their  beauty 
and  artistto  interest.  T.  H.  Wabd. 


THE  DXTDIiET  GALIABT. 


EiflUBH  water-colotir  painUng,  even  in  the  hands 
of  its  most  yoathfol  expooeota,  stiU  bears  witness 
to  the  dreams Uuooes  <^  its  origin  and  early  growth, 
I^ndaei^e^  the  material  upon  which  its  resooioei 
wm  first  developed,  holds  even  now  a  foremost 
phea  in  trmtj  exhibition  of  tdie  art;  and  the  eol- 
bctioD  of  diawings  on  view  at  the  Dudley  Oal- 
1«7  would  seem  to  ioggast  diat  then  is  as  yet  do 
mobabili^  of  a  nduM  change  in  tins  relation. 
FrcHDeotin,  speaking  of  the  state  of  modem  paint- 
iVjdoea  not  nil  to  lecognise  the  geueral  oBcendaQcy 
ofthe  laadaca^e-paiater'a  ideaL  "  Le  pavsage,"  ha 
writes,  "  a  tout  anvahi,  et,  chose  aii^iuiere,  en  at- 
teadant  quil  ait  renoontr^  sa  propre  formule  il  a 
bcmleTenS  toutee  les  fonnulea,  trouble  beaucoup 
de  cLain  eeprita,  et  compromis  quelqaea  talent*. 
But  this  proceaa  of  gradaalencroachDient,  however 
tme  of  othtf  bmpehee  of  painti%,  has  no  refer- 
ence to  the  watei^lour  school  of  Eogland,  for 
there  the  eoeraachment  has  rather  come  &om  the 
■>ppo«ita  qoarter,  and  it  ia,  we  may  say,  only  in 
quite  lecuit  times  that  the  study  of  the  human 
ligBie  has  come  to  ooeopr  any  inuortant  place 
in   the  eyas  of  «ater«oloar  nunters.  We 
Quy    reeogmaa^  howenr,  in  the  wlda^nad 
dominioii    ftf  laMbeape  art  tiie  leason  why 
hitherto  the  pragraaa  in  another  direetioD  haa  been 
aknr  and  imeartain.  The  genenl  sentiment  of 
Bodeni  art  has  strongly  mvoured  the  oonlinu- 
anoe      the  <»igittal  tradition,  and  the  resolt  haa 
heao  that  wator-ooloor  nuntera  do  not  yet  &irly 
ttAeet  the  aetoal  aima  of  the  English  school.  For 
attfaoquli  ^  datnu  of  iandaaye  among  all 


classes  of  artists  are  still  warmly  recognised,  they 
do  not  any  longer  enjt^  that  overpowering  influ- 
ence which  the  evidence  of  watOT-eolour  paint- 
ing alone  would  lead  ua  to  suppose.  In 
England,  perhaps  even  more  than  on  the 
Continent,  the  statement  of  Fromentin  is  already  a 
little  out  of  date ;  and  the  main  strength  of  what 
was  known  as  the  pre-Raphselite  movement  lay 
in  the  protest  which  it  offered  against  the  general 
application  of  the  principles  appropriate  to  land* 
scape  art.  In  respect  of  the  progress  of  artistic 
ideas,  therefbre,  the  English  school  has  been  in 
advance  of  the  schools  ofue  Oontinent ;  for  while 
France,  in  the  persons  of  great  landscape-painters 
like  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  Daubigny,  was  per- 
fecting the  lessons  which  Oonstable  had  to 
teach,  England  had  already  entered  upon  a 
new  ^lase  of  art  practice  in  which  landscape  was 
no  longer  destined  to  hold  a  pomtion  of  absolute 
snpremacy. 

A  collection  of  drawii^  such  as  that  now  to 
be  found  at  the  Dudley  Qallery  cannot,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  affording  an  accurate  index  of  the 
present  tendencies  of  the  English  school.  If  the 
examples  of  subjects  dealing  with  the  figure  are 
comparatively  rare,  it  is  because  water-colour 
art  has  not  reached  that  sta^  of  advance- 
ment in  which  it  can  be  considered  as  com- 
pletely expressive  of  current  artistic  ideas.  But 
already,  as  we  may  perceive,  there  is  evidence 
of  a  growing  chanae  in  this  respect.  Such  por- 
traits as  those  of  Afr,  J.  0.  Moore,  with  their 
finished  and  elaborate  harmonies  of  colonr,  have 
no  counterpart  in  the  efforts  of  an  earlier  race  of 
water-colour  ptunters ;  nor  should  we  look  to  find 
in  any  retrospective  exhibition  such  an  example  of 
rich  and  solid  colouring  as  is  offered  in  the  Vanity 
Fair  (No.  96)  of  Mus  Eliiabeth  Walker.  In 
the  lut-named  work  it  is  curioos  to  observe 
how  the  painter  has  evidently  laboured  to  repro- 
duce the  effects  gained  by  living  masters  in  oil. 
The  painting  of  the  face  reveals  the  inSuence  of 
Mr.  Millais,  and  the  attempt  to  realise  the  texture 
of  marble  recalls  the  example  of  Mr.  Tadema. 
Bat  in  spite  of  the  frankly  imitative  character  of 
the  work,  which  we  may  fairly  accept  as  a  sign  of 
the  ^oaUt  of  its  author,  there  is  considerable 
promise  in  Bfiss  Walker's  pwformance.  The  scheme 
of  colouring  is  boldly  conceived,  and  tbeoocanonal 
coarseness  of  execution  only  sunests  that  the 
punter's  general  impresrion  needs  t£e  suppcnrt  of  a 
&Dex  and  more  cultivated  perception  of  ^  Hume 
minuter  truths  of  tint  and  tone  which  ^ve  justice 
and  sobriety  to  art  We  might  add  to  the  list  of 
figure-subjects  the  finely  finubed  little  drawings 
by  Sir,  Marks  and  Mr.  Leslie,  and  the  more  imagin- 
ative design  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

It  womd  be  impoasible  within  oar  present 
limits  to  discuss  the  landscape  drawings  in  the 
collection,  or  even  to  mention  all  those  examples 
which  clum  the  visitor's  attention,  Mr.  Crane 
sends  several  studies  in  which  the  clearly- 
marked  individuality  of  his  style  is  employed 
with  admirable  efirect;  and  Mr.  Parsons  and 
Mr.  Addison  reveal  something  of  a  kindred  feel- 
ing in  the  rendering  of  English  scenery.  We 
may  also  mention  among  the  more  important  con- 
tributions  in  this  dass  the  snow  ineoes  of  Ur. 
Arthur  Severn,  tiie  vigorous  marine  drawing  by 
Mr.  Henry  Moore,  and  the  pastoral  compositions  in 
which  landswpe  and  figures  are  happily  com- 
bined by  Mr.  £niest  Waterlow  and  Miss  Havers ; 
nor  must  we  omit  to  draw  attention  to  the 
sketches  of  Mr.  Walter  Field,  whose  powers  in 
the  treatment  of  shifting  effects  of  light  have 
xarely  been  exndsed  to  each  advanti^. 

J.  OoHTm  Oabb. 


AST  BOOKS. 


Ckummffham's  Brititk  Pamttrt.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Heaton,  Volume  I.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.) 
It  would  be  late  in  the  any  to  be  reqnired  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  in  defwice  of  AUao  Cunningham's 


British  Pmnter$,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  art 
writing  which  concerns  itself  with  popularising 
the  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  woAb  of  the  great 
English  punters  of  our  great  periods  of  art — the 
period  of  Hearth  and  the  period  of  Reynolds  and 
the  period  of  Turner.  Indeed,  as  the  public  gets 
more  surely  to  understand  that  the  truest  know- 
ledge of  art  is  by  no  means  poaaeased  by  the  mere 
wiwders  of  the  brush  who  have  been  busy  in 
earning  livelihoods  often  by  the  pursuit  of 
labour  in  one  given  branch,  the  more  credit  and 
value  will  attach  to  the  volumes  and  the  articles 
in  which  it  ia  an  instructed  criticiam  that  en- 
deavours to  speak,  apart  from  the  prejudices  of  a 
profession  or  a  clique.  The  readable  writings  of 
men  of  the  world,  gifted  with  an  artistic  instinct, 
are,  indeed,  often  those  whidi  have  the  best  reason 
to  exist  Allan  Oumringham  was  not  precisely  a 
man  ofthe  worid,  but  ha  was  a  loight  observer  of 
the  works  of  art,  a  happy  raqnirra  into  the  oircum- 
stances  of  their  production.  It  was,  therefore, 
quite  time  that  another  edition  was  inued  of  his 
entertaining  and  instructive  volumes.  Their  own 
freshness  and  individuality  prevent  their  being 
superseded.  Other  criticisms  and  narrations  may 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  his,  but  they  cannot  take 
the  place  of  his,  for  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
sparkling  memoir  and  of  aesthetic  criticism  that 
they  ore  not  displaced,  even  by  later  work  which 
is  of  their  own  kind.  A  dull  and  imperaonal 
record  of  pure  fact  gets  to  be  superseded  if  it  is 
imperfect,  as  it  sooner  or  later  turns  out  to  be,  but 
anything  with  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  literature 
is  pretty  sure  to  remain.  The  view  and  the  mind 
of  the  writer  make  it  peculiar  and  special,  and  so 
continue  in  it  an  interest  neceesaiily  denied  to 
the  mere  aeoomnlation  at  erode  Iket  or  to  the 
purely  onesided  utteianoea  of  *'  lovetieal  artists," 
who  are  generally  very  unpractioil  writers.  Mrs. 
Heaton  has  doneexcellentserriee  in  editing  this  new 
edition  of  the  lavea  of  th«  most  eminent  British 
Paintera,  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  j  udge  from  the  first 
volame,  which  is  before  us.  Her  work  in  the  tirst 
volume  is  confined  to  notes.  She  has  corrected 
the  original  writer  on  certain  matters  of  fact,  and 
she  has  likewise  added  information  from  the  stores 
of  readingwhich  are  now  at  the  service  of  any  really 
eoqu^ing  student  of  theprc^Bs  of  our  art.  But 
later  in  the  work  she  will,  we  understand,  intro- 
duce brief  sketches  which  she  has  prepared  of  the 
lives  of  some  at  least  among  the  illustrious  or 
meritorious  artists  whom  Ounningham  neglected 
to  chronicle,  or  who  flourished  after  the  jteriod  at 
which  he  wrote  his  naphie  biogKa[diuMl  and 
anecdotal  chapters.  Punten  of  that  importance 
in  Emrlish  art  which  Oiome  and  Ootman  have 
now  admittedly  aasomed  should,  indeed,  hardly 
be  suffered  to  pass  without  reference ;  but  thus 
fiur  no  list  is  provided  of  the  painters  on  whom 
Mrs.  Heaton's  election  has  fiulen.  The  brief 
though  often  pregnant  notes  she  has  appended  to 
the  Lives  in  we  volume  before  us  are  hardly  of  a 
nature  to  call  for  lengthened  criticism.  We  are 
glad  she  has  rec(^;nisea  what  Ounningham  &iled 
to  recognise  with  respect  to  William  Hogarth — 
the  power  of  Hogurth  as  a  master  of  pure 
puntmg.  The  immense  popularity  that  haa  be- 
ullen  mm  by  reason  of  his  humour  and  grave 
satire  has  been  somewhat  of  a  drawback  to  the 
general  rect^nition  of  the  &ct  that  few  of  the 
artists  of  our  school  have  equalled  him— and 
perhaps  none  have  sarpaased  him — in  the  command 
of  the  teehmeal  resottrees  of  his  craft;  and  this 
Mrs.  Heaton  well  admita  But  it  is  in  connexion 
with  WiUiam  Hogarth  that  she  commits  a  little 
mistake  which  we  will  venture  to  point  out 
She  speaks  by  implication  of  Samuel  6cutt — the 
companion  oi  the  humourist  on  a  fiunous  expe- 
dition— as  an  artist  so  obscure  that  it  is  not 
neoessary  to  know  him.  Samuel  Scott,  though 
not  an  artist  of  popular  name,  is  in  truth  of  soma 
importance  in  English  art  The  National  Gallery 
contains  one  or  two  of  his  very  admirable  pictoroe 
of  river-side  London.  Burlington  Hous^  at  its 
winter  rahilntiMM,  liBs^^once  or  twice  shown  ds 
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others  still  more  intereBtiDg  aod  beautiful.  But 
minor  mistakes  will  not  causa  us  to  disregard  ilie 
general  value  of  Mrs.  Ueaton's  edition. 

Hmdhodk  of  Dravoing.  By  William  Walker, 
Lecturer  and  TeacUer  of  Freeliand  Drawing  in 
the  Owens  College.  (Seeley.)  A  book  that  will 
go^to  supplyaTery  general  irant—viz.,a  volume 
of  reasonable  size  contuning  souod  and  simple  in- 
strueUou  bow  to  leam  to  draw,  WiAoat  making 
the  first  stages  appear  too  mODotoDoas  and  uniu- 
terestiog,  Mr.  Walker  tboroagbly  incutcAtes  the 
importauce  of  careful,  systematic,  and  intellifrent 
work,  and  does  this  in  so  clear  a  style,  and  witb 
such  abundance  of  well-chosen  illustrations,  that 
a  tyro  must  be  indeed  dull  who  cannot  master  the 
grammar  of  art  under  hie  instruction.  Mr,  Walker 
very  properly  does  not  confine  himself  to  technical 
teaching,  but  furnishes  safe  precepts  as  to  the 
principles  ^d  motives,  both  moral  and  artistic, 
which  should  guide  an  art-atudent.  It  is  only 
when  Mr.  Walker  ventures  upon  metaphysical 
definitions  and  do^as  that  his  teaching  seems  to 
us  open  to  ciitici&m.  We  douht,  for  instance, 
whetner  a  student  will  be  much  the  wiser  for 
having  "  a  correct  taste  "  defined  for  him  as  "  the 
faculty — whether  the  gift  of  nature  at  Vit  remit 
q^euftunt-— by  which  we  tn^iiody  and  inttantltj 
select  that  which  is  true  and  beautiful  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  which  is  false  and  ugly ; "  or  for  being 
told  that  it  is  a  "law  of  Ifaiure  that  everything 
intended  for  service  has  a  certain  tizti  and  charac- 
ter defined  for  it  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended."  The  italics  are  our  own. 
It  seems  scarcely  Deceasary  to  point  out  that  taste 
which  is  the  result  of  culture  cannot  be  "  intuitive," 
and  that  very  few  things,  unless  they  be  intended  to 
hold  a  certain  quantity  or  to  fiU  a  certain  space, 
like  a  pint-pot  or  a  drawer,  can  be  said  to  have  a 
certain  size  defined  for  them.  But  despite  certain 
blemishes  of  vague  theory  and  inexact  thought 
which  are  scattered  thjoiu^h  the  hook  and  render 
the  chapters  on  "  Taate,  Style,  Variety,"  and  kin- 
dred Bubjecta  comparatively  valueless,  this  manual 
may  be  safely  recommended,  especially  to  young 
students,  as  one  from  which  they  will  leam 
nothing  W  safe  practice  and  wholeaome  doctrine. 
The  chapters  «  On  Light  and  Shade,"  "  Suggestions 
for  a  Course  of  Study,"  "On  Practice  of  Tre&- 
Drawin^,"  "  Ou  Oriticism,"  and  "  On  PerspecUve," 
are  i^ecially  admirable. 


THE  NEW  CATAIOQUE  OF  THE  BERLIIT  OALLERT. 

VisrroBS  to  the  Berlin  Gallery  were  obliged  for 
many  years  to  do  without  a  catalc^e.  The  old 
catalogue  by  Br.  Waagen,  being  ol»olete,  was  no 
loQ^r  in  circulation,  while  various  diificultiea, 
which  could  only  be  removed  gradually,  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
new  one.  The  present  directors  of  the  Berlin 
Gallery,  Dr,  Julius  Ifoyer,  editor  of  the  Kumtler- 
Uxieon  and  author  of  a  biography  of  Gorre^sio 
(which  has  been  translated  into  English),  and  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Bode,  who  has  written  some  very  im- 
portant easaya  on  Franz  Hals  and  hia  school,  are 
well  known,  even  out  of  Qermany,  for  their  great 
merits  as  connoisseurs  and  art  critics.  It  is  under 
the  names  of  these  two  tavanU  that  the  new  cata- 
logue has  been  issued  ;  and  although  we  have,  aa 
the  title-pago  indicates,  only  a  "  small  edition  "  be- 
fore ua,  and,  according  to  uie  Preface,  but  a  pro- 
visional one,  this  publication  still  deserves  to  be 
noticed  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  scien- 
tific art-studies. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  difficult  task  in  art 
literature  than  the  composition  of  such  a  cata- 
logue, especially  when  the  principles  are  adopted 
on  which  the  authors  of  this  Berlin  catalogue 
have  worked.  We  must  first  notice  tliat  the 
names  of  the  artiats,  which  until  now  were  spelt 
arbitrarily,  are  here  given  as  the  masters  signed 
themselves,  or  as  is  indicated  in  contemporary 
documents.  For  instance,  we  find  "  Berk-IIeijde  " 
instead  of  "  Berckhevden/'  "  Jacob  van  Buisdael " 


instead  of  <*  Jacob  RuysdaeL**  This  principle 
must  eertainlv  be  regarded  as  the  only  right  one, 
and  it  is  hardly  nececsary  to  recommend  its  general 
adoption.  W  ith  reference  to  the  biographies  of 
the  artists  aa  here  given,  they  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  point  of  accuracy,  and  no  doubt  special 
researches  Lave  been  made  with  a  view  to  render- 
ing them  as  complete  aa  possible.  They  are 
followed  by  a  very  complete  description  of 
the  pictures,  and  by  copies  of  the  signatures; 
while  statements  ana  critical  discussions  are  ap- 
pended ou  the  importance  and  artistic  value  of 
the  pictures.  We  may  fairly  say  that  never  yet 
has  any  catalogue  of  a  picture-^llery  been  pre- 
pared more  consdentiously,  and  al  the  same 
time  more  indqiendently  as  rogarda  critical 
problema. 

The  Berlin  Gallery  posseaaeB  «£ht  pictures 
traditionally  attributed  to  Adriaen  Btouwer,  but 
theobaarvationawhichaocompanythe  deacriptions 
of  these  pictures  in  the  catalogue  show  very 
clearly  why  all  except  one  must  be  regarded  as 
unauuieDtic.  Again,  necasaary  information  ia 
never  wanting  in  those  cases  where  the  same 
Bubject  has  been  painted  by  the  artiat  more  than 
once.  The  publications  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Oavalcaselle  have  of  course  been  turned  to 
account  for  critical  as  well  as  biographical  purposes. 
On  the  whole,  the  authors  of  this  catalogue 
display  almost  unequalled  knowledge.  Their 
studies  extend  to  nearly  all  the  public  and  private 
collections  of  Europe,  and  we  very  often  nnd  in- 
teresting statements  referring  to  pictures  in 
England  and  other  foreign  galleries.  The  follow- 
ing critical  notices  will  prove  the  threat  accuracy 
and  conscientiousness  which  the  editore  display. 
With  reference  to  Peruzzi's  picture  Chanta$ 
(No.  100)  they  observe  (p.  228)  :— 

"  Of  late  it  has  been  doabted  by  zenovned  authoritiea 
(Crowe  and  CavaleaselleJ  whether  it  is  a  woA  of 

Pemzzi ;  and  Yf^  tbem  it  w  supposed  to  be  by  Oiro- 
lamo  del  Pacohiat  but  by  others  (especially  by  Morelli) 
it  is  maintained,  and  no  doubt  with  good  reason,  to 
be  really  by  Feruszi,  and  beloDgjng  to  that  period  of 
the  inaeter  whpQ  he  was  most  under  the  influence  of 
Sodoma.  The  latter  is  especiiilly  iinmistakoable  in 
the  female  head,  vhicb,  moreover,  strongly  recalls 
another  of  Pemzzi's  works  of  1617 — viz.,  Caihe- 
rine  of  AUxani/ria^A  fresco  over  the  altar  in  the  Pi>d- 
zetti  Chapel  at  tha  ehnrdi  of  Sta.  Maria  delta  Pace,  at 
Borne  (BKiMrelli}.'* 

With  regard  to  the  picture  Ruth  and  Som  in  a 
Landtcape  (No.  806),  traditionally  attributed  to 
Rembrandt,  we  find  the  remark : — 

"  Until  now  (and  lately  also  by  Voamaer)  ascribed  to 
Kembrandt ;  the  scocched  coLonring  aad  careless 
drawing,  however,  seem  rather  to  betray  the  manner 
and  trratment  of  Aart  de  Gelder  (born  at  Bort, 
1645,  died  there  in  1727)  last  scholar  of  Sembrandt, 
worked  at  Dort),  to  whom  may  probabhr  also  be 
assigned  the  well-known  Bemmvmdt'a  MiU  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery." 

Brs.  Meyer  and  Bode  certainly  deeerve  our 
sincere  aclmowledgmenta  for  this  important  con- 
tribution to  art  history,  and  I  think  that  their 
principle  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  composition 
and  correction  of  many  other  catalogues  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  The  claims  of 
art  criticism  have  long  since  been  recognised ;  but 
untU  now  the  doors  of  the  galleries  luve  only  in 
exceptional  cases  been  opened  to  it.  Of  what 
avail  ia  it,  we  may  well  ask,  that  reeulta  whidi 
have  been  attained  by  thorough  and  profound  re- 
search should  only  be  discoverable  in  books  accea- 
uble  but  to  few,  while  the  very  handbook  which 
one  consults  when  standing  before  the  picture  is 
absolutely  dlent  concerning  them  P  It  would  be 
prvflumptuons  to  declare  that  the  results  of  art 
criticism  are  always  infallible ;  but  certainly  no 
one  will  deny  thnt  their  claims  to  trustworthiness 
and  credibility  are  far  better  founded  than  the 
assertions  of  interested  persons,  whether  made 
centuries  ago  or  at  the  present  day. 

J.  Paul  Richtepi 


HBa.  OIXEBOH. 

Jttlia  SCABeABXi  Gaheeos,  as  aha  lo\-ed  to  auV 
scribe  herself  in  flue  bold  chantetcrti,  was  ia  muj 
respects  a  remarkable  woman.   A  few  may  still  n,. 
member  her  as  one  of  the  three  Misa  Patties,  wline 
varied  gifts  won  for  them  in  Calcutta  societv  die 
names  of  *'  Wit,  Beauty,  and  Fashion."  %af 
she  met  snd  married  Mr.  Charles  Hay  Cameroc 
then  legal  member  of  Council,  who  still  auirivec 
as  the  last  of  Bentham's  personal  disciples.  But 
to  most  she  will  be  better  known  as  the  h(»pitable 
occupant  of  a  eea-side  house  at  Freshwater, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whither  visitois  wen 
attracted  by  her  ovni  talents  no  leas  than  by  the 
reputation  of  her  venerable  husband.  During  tliii 
peoriod  of  her  life  die  first  won  publicity  aboat 
fifWn  years  ago,  by  hat  bold  imiovatioiis  in  tlie 
art  of  photography.   It  was  not  only  by  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  her  ^ctores,  bat  also  bv  the  iatetat 
associated  with  their  Eubjects,  that  aoe  succeeded 
in  at  once  taking  both  the  cultivated  and  the 
popular  tastes.    The  heads  of  her  neighbonn, 
the  Poet  Laureate  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  vge 
among  the  first  of  her  auccessea.  After  theee  ciae 
portruts  of  Browning,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Sir  \V. 
Herschel,  and  many  other  distinguished  on, 
whose  intellectual  features  lent  themselves  reidifr 
to  her  peculiar  process  of  photography.  Hiring 
estahlisned  her  reputation  in  portraiture,  elie  fol- 
lowed it  up  with  imaginative  representitiDia 
either  of  individual  peraonagea  in  histoij  asd 
literature,  or  of  easily  recc^ised  ecenea.  Col- 
na^hi'a  ^tilery  was  the  r^ohur  place  of  ei- 
hibition  for  her  picUires  season  aftv  Masoo, 
though  they  also  became  fiuuiliar  in  maay  a 
shop  window  of  the  I«ondon  stneta.   In  osr 
opinion,among  the  mostefiectiveof  lillwuabnd- 
fully-diaped  head  of  a  young  lady,  k  leUtion 
her  own,  to  which  she  gave  the  ap^pmte  i.^ 
ot  Beatrice  Cmci.    It  must  be  admittei  ibtber 
illustrations  to  the  cabinet  edition  of  TouiTsaii, 
published  by  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  in  1875,  do 
not  rank  among  her  happiest  works. 

She  did  not  claim  for  herself  any  onrisal  dis- 
covery in  photographic  processes,    ^Ve  balieTe 
that  her  only  secret  was  to  place  her  aitter&roiit 
of  focus,  and  to  aubiect  the  plate  to  an  mmsoaD/ 
long  exposure.     A^ith  characteristic  eaa^j^ 
worked  at  all  the  diai^reeable  details  of  Ghemiol 
manipulation  with  her  own  hands,  and  gndoillj 
perfected  hetself  with  infinite  assiduity.  )aVA' 
ing  at  a  series  of  her  pictoiea  it  is  instnelin  to 
observe  how  her  imionTement  in  artiaUc  deap 
kept  pace  vritii  advance  in  technical  diU>  oxt 
first  effbrts  were  on  a  small  scale,  scsrcelj  hrgtr 
tium  the  cabinet  size  now  in  vogue ;  and  they  aiuiw 
at  littie  more  than  faithful  portraitore  after  tb« 
style  common  to  all  amateurs.    Many  of  tbem 
also  have  sadly  altered  in  colour  at  uie  preeeii 
day.   Her  latest  photonai^,  such  as  VM  oi 
Beatrice  Omci,  were  almost  as  large  ^ 
Expression  of  nature  and  arrangement  of 
were  studied  with  as  much  care  as  bv  a  [oo- 
fessionai  painter  in  oils.    The  process  of  prinj 
was  performed  witb  such  thorough  knowledgt 
and  watchfulness  that,  though  these,  too,  w* 
taken  many  years  ago,  no  spots  and  »  >>• 
dications  of  fading  are  visible. 

When  Mrs.  Cameron,  in  compai^  with  her  bo- 
band,  resolved  to  follow  her  deariy-loved  bodb  to 
Ceylon,  her  occupation  of  phottmaphy  ^ 
abandoned.  But  soon  she  sent  for  her  csasv 
and  chemicals,  and  again  set  to  work  with  entun- 
siaam  under  a  less  elondfid  sky.  Her  death,  *f 
believe,  happened  suddenly,  after  hut  a  toiej  ui- 
ness.  She  la  regretted  hj  an  eiceptionallj  Wt* 
circle  of  friends,  to  whom  she  waa  endesred  m 
rare  warmth  of  heart,  expanfflveneas  of  sympatDj, 
and  old-faahioned  directness  of  expreaooD.  r" 
of  them  hut  possess  some  memorial  of 
products  of  her  art,  which  she  was  wont  to  ai 

tribute  with  lavish  generosity.       „  _ 

Jas.  S.  Conw- 
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Almost  the  first  considerable  picture-sale  of  the 
m»fion  was  that  which  Utok  place  at  Messrs. 
Christie's  last  Saturday ;  and  that,  though  large 
and  popular,  was  not  reallr,  in  the  quality  of  tlie 
worhs  exhibited,  of  the  "first  importance.  The 
collection  waa  formed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Virtue,  who 
until  the  sale  had  continued  the  posseasor  of  it. 
The  works  were  chieily  those  of  livinfi;  artiata  or 
of  artists  who  were  living  not  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  very  many  of  the  jjictures  liad  be- 
come known  to  the  public  through  the  popular 
Une-eDgraTings  of  tlie  Art  Juitrml,  There  were 
forty-sevKO  water^olour  drawings,  in  which  it  is 
only  necessarr  to  note  T/ie  Cimcalimenf  ,  by  Itirket 
Foster,  whic6  fetched  94/.  IC*.,  anil  Thf  Inqiim- 
^yhj  J.  D.  LintoD,  74/.  \  \b.  Amonfl:  the  oil-pio- 
URS  a  large  and  important  example  of  Mr.  Edward 
Arndtage,  R.A. — Samson  in  C/iptiviftf,  a  picture 
vxhiUted  at  the  Koyal  Academy  as  long  apo  as 
1S51 — iCftlised  141/,  lor.  ;  the  Drowned  Lovers, 

Sam  Bough,  the  Scotch  artist  we  have  lately 
had  to  lament,  fetched  hut  73/.  10s. ;  Mr,  Bough- 
ton's  March  of  Mites  SirtndwA— quite  a  popular 
and  well-known  picture — sold  for  85/. ;  Simpletons, 

Mr.  Fildes,  a  replica  of  the  e.\hibited  picture, 
realised  168/. ;  Imogen  in  the  Cave,  by  T.  Graham 
— a  rifling  figure-painter — 46/. ;  Lmviiuj  Home,  by 
Frank  Holi,  A.K.A.,  148/.  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader's 
lindflcapee  fetched  very  pood  prices  :  Tintern  hj 
Mvmiii/ht,  a  picture  of  the  year  1873,  going  for 
l&UL  16i. ;  and  An  Island  on  the  JAugm/f  North 
Wdeif  reaching  the  sum  of  28U.  Mr.  P.  B. 
ySarna,  A.R.A.,  was  Tepresented  by  Orift- 
Wrtck  from  the  Armaaoj  which  sold  for 
itOl.  Gn.  3£t.  Orehardion's  Forest  shrine— 
a  ringle  6gure  of  a  peasant  woman  with  her 
baby  before  a  wayside  altar  —  was  knocked 
down  at  116/. ;  while  Talbot  and  the  Countess  of 
Autergne  from  Henry  FL,  by  the  same  artist, 
leaHicd  278/.  How  the  Egyptians  mjoi/etl  them- 
»dn$  Three  Thousmd  Vears  ago — an  early  work  of 
Mr.  AlmaTadema,  dated  1863-8old  for  aS8/. ; 
A  Kirtff's  Dattghter,  by  the  Inte  E.  M.  Ward, 
7(V.  JA*.  The  total  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of 
Mr.  I'irtue's  art  possoesions,  which  included  a 
little  modem  sculpture,  was  0,788/. 

LoBn  Lo!iSDi.LE*s  furniture  and  jpictures  hAve 
dtawn  crowded  rooms  at  Christie  a  during  the 
pieaent  week.  The  sale  of  the  pictures  occurs  to- 
day. They  are  not  numerous,  but  they  include  a 
few  works  of  peculiar  interest,  chiefly  important 
drawings  by  De  Wlot,  executed  ou  a  scale  on 
which  that  artist  seldom  worked. 

Oir  Febmaiy  22,  24,  and  25,  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson  and  Uodge  sold  some  collections  of  coins 
and  medals,  the  most  remarkable  lot  being  a  speci- 
men of  the  exceedingly  rare  and  valuable  Angel  of 
Kdward  VI.,  we^hin^  77  fp3.,  which  fetched  4t)l. 
Among  the  other  coins  disposed  of  were: — Ed- 
ward VI.,  Half-sovereign,  1/.  Is. ;  Elizabeth, 
Angel,  1/.  G».;  James  1.,  Sovereign,  1/.  15s.\  a 
Rider  IMece  of  James  Vl.'e  coinage,  2L  Qt. ;  Com- 
monwealth, XX  Piece,  1661,  21. 14$. ;  Five^uinea 
l*ieceB  of  Charles  II.  and  WilUam  lU.,  G/.  10«. 
and  7/-  6i.  respectively;  Anne,  Medal,  O.,  4/.; 
I-Mwnrd  VI.,  Sovereign,  fine,  Bl. ;  Charles  1.,  Oilt 
Oval  Medalet,  by  llawlia?,  '21. ;  Henry  VII., 
Shilling,  l.'M. ;  James  II.,  Proof  of  Gun-money 
Crown,  1690,  4/.  7s. ;  George  IIL,  Proof  of  Three- 
Shilling  Bank  Token,  61.  5g. ;  Charles  I.,  Exn^t- 
Crown  of  lft42,  31.  &s. ;  Ditto,  llalf-crowa,  1/.  Ix. ; 
ICdward  VI.,  Bristol  Kose  Noble  and  Half-noble, 
fi/.  OS. :  Edward  VI.,  Half-sovereign,  4/.  4*. ; 
Charles  I.,  Oxford  Mint  Exurgat-Sovereign,  lG4ii, 
•y. ;  George  IV.,  Double  Sovereign  by  Pistnicci 
and  Merlin.  182-1.  3/.;  Edward  VI.,  Crown,  I/. 
]fi«. :  Klinbeth,  Crowns,  3^  6*.  and  SU.  2>. :  Orom- 
well,  Crowno,  SI.  lOi.  and  Rt.  Sa. ;  Edwatd  VI., 
Half-crown,  2/.  17«. ;  Elizabeth,  Half-crowns, 'I/, 
and  .1/.  5*. ;  Edward  IV,,  Rose  NoHe,  21.  \Qa. ; 
Quadruples  of  John  V.  of  Portugal,  1730  and 
Jr.*!-'.  f-l.  each;  William  IIL.  Five^uinea 
ri.c-,  *«/.  I-'V. ;  :!00  Tradfgnion's  Tokens,  0/. 


6f/. ;  Gilt  Medallion  ofAIphonsua  of  Aru^on,  21. 
\7s.;  Edward  VI.,  Penny,  titst  coiuatfti  uf  base 
standard,  6/.  10«.-,  Charles  I.,  Oxfoi-d  Ten-Bhilling 
Piece,  21.  12«. ;  a  tetradrachm  of  Seleuoas  I.  of 
Syria,  21.  3«. ;  William  HI.,  Two  Mohura  Piece, 
til.  3*. ;  George  IV.,  Proof  Double  Sovereign  of 
1820,4/.  ICif.;  &c. 


yoTss  oy  art  and  arcsaeolooy. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Colnn<ihi  and  Co.,  of  Pall  Mall  East,  nn  impression 
of  the  en^T.ivin^  they  have  very  recently  pub- 
lished iVom  .^^r,  Ceorge  Itichmonds  portrait  of 
f-ord  Cranville.  The  [ilate  is  en^^nived  by  Mr.  T. 
L.  .\tkiu3un,  und  the  appeuMncu  au'.l  expression 
of  the  head  and  face  are  of  great  romeliness  and 
smoothness.  Xeither  the  artist  nor  the  engraver 
baa  erred  on  the  side  of  a  too  resolute  fidelity,  yet 
we  are  for  from  saying  that  the  portrait  does  not 
resemble  Lord  (iiranville  in  those  happy  moments 
upon  which  the  fashionable  artist  is  somewhat 
wont  to  concentrate  his  attention.  The  engraver's 
work  is  delicate. 

The  Paravey  collection,  consisting  chie^  of 
Greek  vases  and  terraroottaa,  vnis  sold  in  Paris 
last  week,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  realised 
high  prices. 

Tns  new  number  of  the  Archmloijigohe  Zeitung 
contains  an  engraving  of  the  celebrated  bronze 
head  from  the  Castellani  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  an  article  by  Engelmann,  which 
among  other  things  defends  the  original  attribu- 
tion of  this  head  to  Aphrodite.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, correct  to  call  this  the  first  publication  of 
that  work  of  art;  since  it  has  been  published 
twice— first,  in  the  collection  of  photographs  of 
the  Castellani  Collection,  edited  by  Mr.  Newton ; 
and,  secondly,  ns  an  engraving  in  the  article 
"  Archaeology  "  in  the  new  (ninth)  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  This  number  of  the 
Zeitung  also  continues  the  exceedingly  interesting 
reports  of  progress  at  Olympia. 

Thebg  is  a  bronze  Etruscan  mirror  in  the 
Louvre  on  which  occurs  the  word  Hains.  Obvi- 
ously it  would  read  Hunt,  if  it  were  not  for  the  t, 
which,  however,  may  be  no  better  than  an  iota 
suhacrifd.  According  to  the  Rev.  Isaac  Tayk>r 
{Etruscan  Retearchea,  p.  308),  this  Etruscan  irord 
is  retmy  the  equivalent  of  our  familiar  Hons,  and 
thus  admirably  suits  his  general  theory.  But  the 
Etruscan  who  wrote  it — so  runs  the  explanation  of 
the  mirror—applied  it  to  Greeks,  and  in  his  mind 
the  Greelis  must  havebeenlluns.  Itwasdisrespect* 
ful  of  him,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  the  explanation 
be  correct.  The  scene  on  the  mirror  has  been 
thought  to  represent  the  Trojan  horse,  though  the 
name  Pegasus  is  distinctly  written  hende  him. 
In  other  cases  the  Trojan  horse  is  figured  with  a 
trap-door  in  bia  side  for  the  Greeks  to  get  in  and 
out  by.  Itut  here  the  trap-door  is  behind  him  a 
little  way,  so  that  it  can  neither  be  an  entrance 
iu  nor,  as  some  say,  "  an  entrance  out."  On  it 
occurs  the  word  liuins.  Suppose,  however,  the 
scene  to  really  re[iieaent,  as  it  t^ofesseB  to  do, 
PegBsas,  the  horse  is  canght,  and  is  fastened  by 
one  of  his  forel^  It  was  not  quite  in  this  way 
that  Betlerophon  captured  him ;  but  if  such  a 
variation  on  the  legend  he  allowed,  then  what  has 
been  called  the  trap-door  behind  him  resolves 
itself  into  a  fountain,  from  which,  indeed,  it  is  no 
stretch  of  imngiuation  to  see  water  flowing.  For 
this  purpose  Hmia  would  be  the  Etruscan  word 
for without  any  greater  strain  than  is  com- 
mon in  Etnucan. 

MEssit?.  J.  IIoGARTii  ASD  Soss  have  published 
two  -of  the  series  of  etchings  by  the  brothers 
Messrs.  Slocombe  which  we  noticed  last  week. 
The  Last  Load  of  Httg,  a  pleasant  study  of  moon- 
light flooding  a  deep  country  laue.  exem^Ses  the 
art  of  Mr.  C,  I'.  Slocombe,  while  Mr.  F.  Slocombe 
contributes  FitJiing  Boats,  Httstingx. 


rp.A>'z  Ledbacit,  the  famous  Mnnich  portrut- 
pfti.itfr,  has  been  commisnoned  by  the  German 
£mperor  to  paint  Prince  Bismarck's  portrait  for 
the  Bsrlin  National  GaUeiy. 

Am  art  loan  exhibition  is  to  be  opened  thia 
month  in  Baltimore  at  the  Peahody  Institute. 

Paul  Potter's  picture,  Le  Coup  de  Vent,  re- 
cently etched  by  M.  L6on  Gauchorel  in  L'Art^ 
was  sold  last  week  in  Paris  for  33,000  fr. 

A  BEOBT  but  appredatire  study  of  Bonington 
is  contributed  to  toe  number  of  L'Art  for  Feb.  2-1 
by  M.  Saint-Raymond,  who  makes  a  special  point 
of  the  influence  that  the  shores  of  Normandy  near 
Saint-Jouin  had  upon  the  painter's  art.  BomngtoiL 
made  a  little  excursion  in  Normandyin  1821,  soon 
after  his  studies  in  Paris  were  finished.  It  was 
here  that  he  first  began  to  practise  oil-painting,, 
and  one  can  well  believe  that  that  pleasant  country, 
which  then  revealed  itself  to  him  m  the  early  days 
of  autumn  "  baign^  d'une  lumi^  blonde  et  dis-- 
cr^tement  diffuse,"  long  possessed  a  chsnu  for  him 
which  we  see  reflected  in  his  paintings.  An  excel- 
lent etching  of  one  of  these  by  L^on  Gaucherel  is 
given  in  illustration.  It  represents  nothing  but 
an  old  windmill  at  Saint-Jouin,  with  very  little 
accessory  in  the  way_  of  landscape,  but  one  almcMt 
feels  the  pore  soft  air  and  the  sabdned  lif^ht  in 
which  the  scene  is  set.  Besides  bis  rendering  of 
this  work  by  Botungton,  JAoa  Gaucherel  gives  us 
also  the  stodies  for  several  of  his  own  waterHwlour 
paintings  of  the  country  round  Saint-Jouin ;  and  a 
careful  etching  by  Bmile  Vernier,  called  Ua 
Bateau  de  Transport,  likevrise  adds  to  tiie  value 
of  this  number. 

The  subject  for  the  Prix  de  Slvres  tlus  year  is 
a  vase  commemorative  of  the  teansit  of  Venns 
across  the  snn  in  1874.  Derigns  are  to  be  sent  in 
before  Ma^  31.  The  vase  when  c<Hnpleted  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  Maaarine  Gallery  of  the  Biblio- 
thftque  Nationale. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Eugene  Faure,. 
a  French  painter  who  has  won  for  himself  distinc- 
tion at  several  Salons,  and  a  medal  at  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  for  bis  pictures  La  Source  and 
The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  hear  that  M.. 
Reiset  has  resigned  his  ofiice  of  Director  of  National 
Museums  in  France.  His  resignation,  it  is  said,, 
is  due  to  ill  health,  and  not  to  the  political 
chan^  that  have  of  late  taken  place;  but  it 
is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  these  changes 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  M.  Reiaet  is- 
a  man  whose  critical  judgment  and  great  learning 
have  made  his  opinion  of  weight  in  matters  of  art 
all  over  Europe,  and  as  Director  of  tfaeLoavre  his 
services  for  a  long  lime  past  have  been  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  art  interests  of  France.  ^  His 
excellent  critiques  on  the  pictures  in  onr  National 
Gallery  which  appeiued  last  year  in  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts  nave  several  times  been  mentioned 
in  these  pages.  It  is  strange  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  translated  into  English  and  published  in. 
a  separate  form,  for  they  are  worthy  of  being  mom 
widely  known  in  this  country  than  they  are  likely 
to  he  if  suffered  to  lie  hidden  in  the  pages  of  a 
French  journal.  Another  work  of  M.  Reiset'a 
later  time  is  his  learned  cataltM^e  of  all  the  draw- 
ings in  the  Louvre,  which  before  this  was  accom- 
plished were  in  a  state  of  apparency  inextricaUe 
confusion.  The  cause  of  art  in  France  has,  in. 
tmth,  had  a  loss  in  M.  Reiset  which  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  supply }  icst  his  invariable  courtesy  as- 
well  as  his  great  ability  rendered  him  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  the  post  he  occupied. 

The  new  Sevres  Museum  seems  to  be  doing  ita 
utmost  to  allbrd  valuable  instruction  to  those  ui- 
tert-sted  in  studying  the  history  and  the  progress 
of  ceramic  art.  During  the  last  few  months  a 
methodical  classification  of  all  the  examples  ex- 
hibited has  beeu  accoraplbhed,  and  each  one  is 
cla&sed  according  to  its  historical  and  geographical 
position  as  well  asi^rith  JsganLtolita  technkal 
Digitized  by  Vj    O^?  Ic 
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■worth.  For  tUs  purpose  labels  are  attached  to 
all  the  pieces,  giviiiff  the  date  and  place  of  manu- 
&cture  and  the  marks  on  various  pieces ;  so  that 
«  wide  knowledf^  can  often  be  gfuned  of  a  sub- 
ject mezelT  from  etudviiig  these  labels,  four 
thonsuid  of  which  have  uitely  been  affixed.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  South  Kenungton  would  be 
-equally  inatractive  in  the  way  of  ceramic  labels. 

In  the  Zeitaehrift  far  biidende  Kunst  Herr 
Adolf  lilichaeliB  fiQishes  hia  lon^  history  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society  with  an  account  of  its  various 
publications,  especially  of  that  vast  and  costly 
work.  The  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  the  result  of  the 
ureeearches  and  studies  of  the  architect  Nicholas 
Bevett  and  the  youDK  artist  William  Para.  A 
marble  Spare  of  a  Baediante  in  the  Berlin  Mnseum 
is  eriticned  by  Otto  Benndorf,  and  compared 
with  fignrea  of  the  same  kind  in  other  museums. 
Unibrtnaately,  this  beautiful  S^aie,  of  wluch  an 
•etching  is  ^veo  in  illustration,  is  without  a  head, 
hat  Dr.  JMimdorf  decides  authoritatively  on  its 
Oreek  origin.  If  sculptured  in  Home,  it  was,  he 
■con^en,  by  a  Oreek  hand.  In  the  oUier  articles 
-of  the  number  _Oarl  Brun  finishes  his  careful 
Analysis  of  Loinl's  Passion  in  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli  at  Lugano ;  and  A.  iFischer  gives  a  pleasant 
4iccount  of  the  little  town  of  Monte  San  Ssvino, 
the  Inrthplace  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Andrea 
Ctmtuoci,  better  known  aa  SanBoviao,j. 


A  FUiCBXR  of  studies  of  siiif^le  figures  by 
TSx.  Qeoi^  H.  Boughton  are  given  aa  illos- 
-traticms  in  M.  Gharles  Tardieu's  last  article  in 
VArt  on  our  English  School  of  Fainting,  and 
its  performances  at  the  Boyal  Academy  and 
<ih:osvenor  Gallery  Exhibitions  of  last  year.  M. 
Taidieu  ia  on  the  whole  verv  complimentary  to 
■our  Eiu;U^  painters,  though  he  considers  that 
England  is  superior  only  in  portrait,  landscape, 
find  genre,  and  that  her  painters  cannot  mount  to 
the  heights  of  epic  poetry,  classical  mythology, 
romantic  legend,  or  even  to  the  serener  level  of 
Justory,  notwithstanding  the  brave  attempts  of 
Sir  John  Gilbert.  Great,  praise  is  accorded  to 
3fr.  Orchardson,  whose  merits,  the  vmter  thinks, 
•wtxe  not  sufficiently  recognised  by  the  jury  of  the 
UniveraalExhibition^siocehe  onlyreceived  a  third- 
■dass  medal  in  1678,  wheraas  a  second  medal  had 
■been  avrarded  him  in  1867. 

H.  IsAiA  Ghibon  has  recently  published  a 
^talogue  of  the  Arabic  coins  of  the  Milan 
-Cabinet,  with  three  photographic  plates.  It  con- 
tains descriptions  of  rather  more  than  two  hundred 
-coins,  chieny  of  the  Sim&nfs  and  the  Kh^ns  of 
Kipchak.  The  book  is  produced  as  an  idition  de 
iuxe,  but  the  collection  was  hardly  worth  so 
-costly  a  setting,  for  there  is  no  coin  in  it  of  any 
■special  interest  or  noveltv.  A  bare  list  with 
refereucee  to  standard  works  would  have  sufficed. 
The  plates  have  the  deCect  of  being  obscure  even 
ito  illegibility.  An  example  of  the  poverty  of  the 
■collection  may  be  aem  in  the  iaot  that  only  one 
•coin  of  the  Falimf  KhaUfs  of  Egypt  is  described. 
'The  compiler  deserves  credit  for  abstuning  from 
the  temptation  to  write  long  notes ;  but  he  ia 
less  wise  in  prefixing  so  lengthy  a  Pre&ce,  and  it 
was  unneceBsarv  to  append  translations  to  the 
iuicriptioDB  of  tne  coins. 


Kvaio. 


M.  BouBQATOT-DtrcouDBAT,  whose  S^nmhonis 
S^igieuse  was  performed  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's 
«hoir  on  Thursday  week,  is  an  exemplar  of  French 
musical  art  in  its  severer  aspect.  Happilv  removed 
from  the  necessity  of  writing  down  to  the  level  of 
puUio  taste,  he  us  foUowed  the  bant  of  his  own 
jnelinationa  by  seeking  to  popularise  the  wcvks  of 
Handel  and  Bach  among  nil  oompatriota — a  di^ 
intensted  task,  and  it  may  be  added,  almost  a 
hopeless  tm^  in  the  prsasnt  e(»diti(m  of  mutieal 
Awing  in  Fnnee.  M.  Bomg^t-Dueoodimy  haa 
fiirther  teatiSed  to  the  nnoari^  of  hia  oonviclaaia 


by  eschewing  the  road  to  popularity  which  lies 
through  the  theatre :  his  pubushed  works  being 
merely  a  Stabat  Mater,  a  few  sacred  cantatas,  a 
collection  of  Greek  melodies,  and  lastly,  the 
Symphonie  Religieme  referred  to  above.  This  com- 
poMtion  is  to  au  intents  and  purposes  a  motett  for 
voices  nnaecompamed.  It  is  in  five  movements, 
which  are  named  res^tively  "  Gratulatio," 
"  Paauo,"  "  VivuB  resargit  Ohristus,"  "Desiderium 
Ooeli,"  and  "  Gloria."  The  muuc  is  essentially 
ecclesiastical  in  style,  but  the  constant  and  abrupt 
transitions  of  key  and  the  absence  of  any  defined 
riiythm  detract  from  the  effect,  and  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  perpetual  striving  after  some  ideal 
which  seems  to  elude  the  ^[rasp  of  the  composer. 
The  fourth  movementj  which  consists  of  a  soprano 
solo  with  vocal  accompaniment  d  bouche  fermie, 
has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  displeasure,  but 
M.  Ducoudray  has  in  this  instance  merely  con- 
formed to  a  general  practice  among  French  musi- 
cians of  the  present  day.  The  trick  of  singing 
it  bouche  fermSe  is  adopted  alike  in  sacred 
and  secular  works,  silly  and  objectiooable  as  it 
may  appear  to  ub.  The  vigorous  ehorua,  "  Vivua 
resurgit  Ohratus,"  vrith  its  elaborate  counter- 
point and  enhannonic  modulations,  ia  certainly 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  it  fulfilled  aa  the  test 
piece  at  the  Paris  competition  of  choirs ;  but  the 
significance  of  Mr.  Lesue's  triumph  on  that  occa- 
sion is  diminished  when  it  ia  remembered  that 
but  one  body — the  Amand-^hevfi  choir— was 
found  to  oppose  the  English  force.  In  the  excel- 
lence of  its  choirs  of  mixed  voices  this  count3^ 
doubtless  occupies  a  pre-eminent  position,  but  it 
ia  (Questionable  whether  we  could  safely  contend 
against  some  of  the  French  or  Belgian  Orphfonist 
Societies  of  male  voices.  The  remainder  of  the 
concert  of  Thursday  week  need  not  detain  us, 
save  that  a  word  of  raicouragement  may  be  ^ven 
to  Miss  Gwtrude  Bmdwyn,  a  contralto  of 
promise. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  repetitions  of  Rienzi 
and  Carmen  have  proved  the  rule ;  but  Les  Hugue- 
nots was  pOTformed  for  the  second  time  on  Thurs- 
day week,  with  more  gratifying  results  than  on 
the  previous  occasion.  Eapemlly  was  the  im- 
provement noticeable  in  the  chcvus,  which  now 
seemed  sufficientiy  familiar  with  its  arduous 
duties.  A  finer  body  of  voices  than  that  which 
Mr.  Carl  Bosa  has  gathered  tt^ther  wa  have 
never  heard  on  the  operatic  stage. 

Herr  Xaveb  Sohabwenka  last  Saturday 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts  in  the  double  capacity  of  composer  and 
pianist.  The  work  which  he  brought  lorward — 
his  own  concerto  in  B  fiat  minor — had  been  once 
previously  heard  at  Sydenham,  having  been  played 
last  season  by  Mr.  Dumreuther.  The  &vourable 
opinion  expressed  of  it  in  these  columns  on  that 
occasion  was  certainly  not  diminished  upon  a 
second  hearing.  Herr'Scharwenka  has  something 
of  his  own  to  say^  and  he  knowa  how  to  say  it. 
The  coDoerto  le  ftJl  of  beautifid  thoughts, 
and  is  singularly  from  Tsminiscencta.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Beethoven  and  Schumann, 
the  composer  has  sought  rather  to  amalgamate 
the  piano  with  the  orchestra  than  to  write  a  mere 
riiow^inece  for  the  display  of  his  own  dexterity. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  work 
affords  no  opportunibr  for  the  soloist.  It  is 
■vtiTj  brilliant,  and  of^^  great  difficulty ;  but  the 
difficultiee  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas,  and  in 
their  form  of  expression,  and  are  in  all  cases 
legitimate,  and  not  mere  tcfwrs  de  force.  The 
performance  of  the  solo  part  of  the  concerto  by 
Herr  Seharwenka  was  magnificent.  His  playing 
is  in  the  beat  sense  of  the  term  artistic.  His  touch 
is  exquisitely  clear,  and  lie  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  maximum  of  tone  vrith  the  minimum 
of  exertion  j  his  quiet  and  unoatattatious  manner 
ia  in  refreshing  contiast  to  tiiat  of  many  plaaistB 
of  the  loesBDt  da^,  and,  while  without  a  partiele 
of  exaggeration,  it  is  full  of  warmth  and  genuine 
fiMttag.  In  a  selection  of  smaller  soIob  played 


later  in  the  afternoon,  the  pianist  displayed  tlie 
same  admirable  qualities  uready  shown  in  the 
concerto.  His  success  was  unmistakeabte ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Herr  Scharwenlu 
we  may  rec(^niee  a  pianist  of  the  very  iirst  rank. 
The  remainder  of  Saturday's  pxogzmnmecoatainel 
only  vrell-knovrn  pieces ;  and  no  remark  ia  needed 
upon  such  works  aa  Gberubioi's  overttire  to 
Famska,  Mendelssohn's  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  and  tlie 
Hymn  of  Praise. 

The  programme  of  the  Popular  Concert  on 
Monday  evening  contained  a  novelty,  albeit  not  a 
very  important  one.   This  was  a  trio  in  E 
flat  by  Haydn,  one  of  thirty-one  snch  worb 
left  by  the  old  master,  very  few  of  which  sm- 
vive.    The  present  example  is  genial  and  pleaaiDg 
enough,  but,  being  placed  after  num  uabonte 
wraksi  it  fiiiled  to  ereata  any  ma^d  eflkt 
Mozart's  fhvourite  quintett  in  G  minor  cornmenal 
the  concert,  and  Sdiubert's  fontaaia  in  0  (Op,  W\ 
tat  pianofbrte  and  violin,  a  oorioualy  constro^ 
but  charming  work,  opened  the  second  part 
fantasia  is  styled  "  Senate  fur  Clavier  tmd  Violins^ 
in  Kreissle  von  Hellbom's  catalogue,  but  its  mote 
appropriate  titie  "  Phantasie  "  is  given  in  *'  Notte- 
boh  m^s  Thematisches  VerzeichmM,  and  it  was  tlim 
published  by  Diabelli,  of  Vienna,  in  1860.  IGsi 
Agnes  Zimmermann,  the  pianist  at  this  comrt, 
placed  Schumann's  Etudes  Symphmiqueit  (Op,  13] 
artistically  if  somewhat  coldly.    Herr  Henscbd 
created  a  furore  in  airs  fVom  Handel's  Ap^ 
pina  and  Almira,  and  again  in  Beethoren'i 
^'BuBslied." 

M.  Pavl  Bbbhard,  one  of  the  beat  Fieneii 
musical  critics,  who  was  for  many  yyas  on  tJis 
staff  of  the  Remu  et  Oasetta  Musieeit,  died  it 
^Liis  on  the  24th  nit.,  at  the  age  of  fif^-oie. 

Under  the  titie  of  The  Thistle  Mr.  Colin  BrowD, 
the  Euing  Lecturer  on  Music  at  Andeison's  Ool- 
lege,  Gla^ow,  is  publishing  a  eollectioD  of  Scotch 
national  melodies,  the  first  two  parts  of  which  Ui 
before  us.  The  Mmmencement  of  an  intenstiif 
"  Introduction  to  Scotch  Music  "  is  girai  in  ftA 
I.  Mr.  Brown  maintains,  and  gives  good  leasons 
in  support  of  his  view,  that  the  characterkics  of 
the  melodies  of  his  country  have  been  mueb 
misunderstood  \  and  he  ahows  that  in  ibeii 
original  forms  they  are  constructed  on  ill 
the  ancient  modes  of  the  scale.  Tbe  two 
parts  of  the  collection  now  under  notice  contun 
fourteen  airs,  to  eleven  of  which  words  are  giTea. 
The  genuine  form  of  the  melodies  is  preserved, « 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained ;  and  an  accompani- 
ment for  the  piano  by  Mr.  James  MenylM* 
added,  which,  while  appropriate  to  the  chsnctffi 
of  the  music,  is  occasionally  not  free  from  reprosdi 
in  the  matter  of  harmonic  purity. 

De.  Bessstt's  Songs  for  Smior*  have  been  set 
to  music  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton,  and  a  coll»- 
tion  of  forty  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  po- 
lishers, Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer  and  Co.  The 
music  is  in  Mr.  Hatton's  fluent  aod  plesaiDj:,  u 
not  very  original,  manner.  It  is  not  surprinng 
that  a  musician  of  his  acquirements  should  oBre 
been  most  snccessftil  in  setting  those  verses  whwi 
were  the  worthiest  of  his  abilities. 
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LITERATURE. 

I*  Sicre^     Boi :  coneqxmdaiice  secrete  de 
bum  XV.  ayeo  b68  agenta  diplomatiqneB 
(1752-1774).    Pftr  le  due  de  Broglie. 
fPniB:  GUnunm LSry.) 
n«  £w^«  Ssnvl.    By  the  Dno  de  Broglie. 
Being  tiie  Secret  Gorreepondence  of  Iaios 
XV.  with  his  Diidomatio  Agents,  from 
1752  to  1774.  (Gasseli,  Fetter  A  Qalpin.) 

Sane  |ieople  hare  been  aetoniahed  at  the 
mnantio  title  which  H.  de  Broglie  has 
wen  to  a  porelr  hiatcnrical  work.  They 
M  not  yet  read  the  book  in  qnestion  ;  other- 
vne  tfa^  would  hare  recc^uaed  that  this 
tidebas  the  twofold  advantege  of  fidthfolly 
ia&Miinfg  the  kmd  of  interest  to  be  looked 
lir  in  the  work;  and  of  rejnodncinff  the 
laj  naone      which  contemponuras  desig- 
utod  the  secret  oorreepondence.   The  snb- 
ject  dealt  with  by  the  Duo  de  Broglie  is  not 
entirely  novel  to  those  who  recall  a  pnbHca- 
tiouofM.  Boatario's  *  in  1866.    This  pnb- 
tica&m  obtained  more  than  a  mere  anti- 
qnaiian  Boceees ;  some  writers  took  occa- 
sion from  it  to  attempt  a  rehalnlitation  of 
Lonis  XV.,  to  magnify  his  personal  aims 
aod  poh'e;^,  and  to  throw  on  his  Minigters 
the  exdaaiTe  responsibility  ilnr  the  disasters 
and  disgnces  of  his  reign.    Whatever  may 
be  thought  aa  to  the  le^timA^     this  re- 
aetios  against  cnrrent  opinion,  M.  Bontano's 
TdoBie  only  ffxve  ns  uw  laui  interesting 
potiioB  of  the  Meiefc  conremoadeiMe^  the 
kiag's}  onhn  aad  npiies,  wfaib  it  ia  only 
froB  tiie  ooneBpondenoe  oi  hia  agents  that 
a  just  idea  can  be  formed  of  ^e  organi- 
aaUon,  duration,  and  importance  of  the 
diplomacy.   M.  de  BrogKe  foond  a 
portion  of  tiiese  docnmenta  in  hia  fiunily 
Bdnves,  for  one  of  hia  ancestors,  the  Oomte 
de  Brc^He,  waa  the  sonl  of  Ihe  secret 
diplomaey;  the  others  he  has  diseoTered 
in  the  ArehiTee  <^  Torngn  A&irs,  at  the 
Wwr  Ofltce,  in  the  B'Aigiullon  papers,  of 
^h  the  Ifarqiris  de  QiabriBaa  is  now 
the  fortnnate  pceaessor.    Thanks  to  these 
edenaiTe  reaearches,  M.  de  BrogUe  has  been 
(Babied  to  speak  the  last  word  on  a  anfaject 
idiioh  had  remained  mystarions  eren  aoler 
It  Bontano's  pnUioatum.  If  hia  firimds 
reeret  Ihe  leinire  which  tiie  eonrse  of 
poBtiea  has  phoed  at  his  disposal,  all  hia 
nadets  will  oongratnlate  tfaemselTes  on  the 
issiHndi  he  has  made  of  that  leisure  to  the 
of  histon^  and  letters. 
The  afihin  d  Pound  were  the  or^n  and 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  the 
diphw cry.   Bat,  the  JoKeh  Qnestion 
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being  intimately  connected  with  the  general 
system  of  French  policy,  this  diplomacy  was- 
not  conducted  exolasively,  as  might  be  sap- 
posed,  between  its  chie&  at  Paris  and  its 
agents   in  Poland,  bat   indnded  corr©- 

rndenta  in  other  conntriea,  especially  at 
minor  Courts  of  Europe.  It  was  purely 
as  a  means  of  serving  a  system  of  general 
policy  that  it  was  ngarded  him  whose 
Hfe  was  so  closely  associated  with  this  diplo- 
macy that  it  would  be  imposaiUe  to  de- 
scribe the  one  without  writing  a  biography 
of  the  other.  When  in  1752  lie  Comte  de 
Broglie,  then  in  the  full  ardour  of  youth 
and  ambition,  was  called  upon  to  further 
the  private  views  of  the  king  with  regard  to 
Poland,  it  was  as  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  Angnstns  III.,  and  with  a  secret  mission 
to  aggrandise  French  influence  in  Poland, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  candidature  of 
the  Prince  de  Conti.  But  the  interests  of 
the  latter  were  very  speedily  sacrificed  to  a 
plan,  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more 
practical,  which  consisted  in  strengthening 
the  House  of  Saxony  in  Poland,  and  in 
diverting  the  Electorate  from  the  English 
alliance  m  order  to  i^ttaoh  it  to  the  cause 
France.  In  the  scheme  devised  1^  the 
Comte  de  Broglie,  Prussia  had  &  part  to 
play :  she  was  to  keep  England  in  check 
on  the  Continent  and  to  deprive  her  of 
Hanover.  Unfortunately,  the  Treaty  of 
Neutrality^  signed  on  Jauuaiy  18,  1756, 
between  Frederick  II.  and  Great  Britain, 
speedily  baffled  the  calculations  of  the  Count, 
and  at  the  same  time  overtnmed  the  whole 
system  of  Eurc^ean  policy.  The  unforaseen 
invasion  of  Saxony  by  Frederick  set  the 
seal  to  the  reconciliation  between  the  Elec. 
toral  Honse  and  the  ambaaaador.  The  latter 
induced  the  feeble  king  not  to  abandon  hia 
States,  and  to  oonoentrate  his  t«ro<^  in  a 
strong  position,  go  as  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  save  Austria  from  a 
sudden  aggression  very  like  that  of  which, 
under  almost  identical  circumstances,  she 
was  to  be  the  victim  a  century  later,  in 
1866.  Some  time  later  the  Count,  passing 
through  Vienna  on  hia  return  to  his  post, 
found  the  Court  and  people  in  the  utmost 
consternation  at  the  defeat  of  Prague  and 
the  siege  of  that  caty.  He  knew  the 
ground  on  which  the  mte  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  was  to  be  decided  from  having 
served  there  under  his  Other's  command ; 
be  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  dispirited, 
offered  useful  advice,  and  shared  in  the 
honour  of  the  battle  of  Ejilin,  which  sared 
Flragne  and  Anatria.  We  are  a  long  way 
here,  as  may  be  seen,  from  the  secret  cor- 
respondence,  and  the  following  chapter 
("Secret  Diplomacy  in  ^e  Army")  does 
not  go  far  toward  recalling  ns  thereto  ;  for, 
though  the  Comte  de  Broglie  from  the 
heart  of  Germany,  whither  he  aocompanied 
his  brother  as  chief  of  the  staff,  never  ceased 
to  superintend  it,  its  interest  grows  singu- 
larly dim  beside  that  of  the  battles  of 
Bergen  and  Minden.  The  correapondence 
did  not  cease  even  during  the  exile  of  the 
two  brothers,  but  it  was  not  again  the  ohief 
business,  the  most  serious  anxiety,  of  the 
Count  until  it  became  a  means  of  extortioxi 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier  d'Bcm,  and 
untU  the  arrest  of  Dumoories  and  lUbvier 
aU  but  threw  it  into  those  of  the  Doe 


d'AiguiUon.  These  two  episodes  are  the 
most  entertaining  in  a  book"  which  is 
entertaining  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Louie  Xv.  never  thought  seriously  of 
giving  a  king  to  Poland,  or  even  of 
strengthening  the  French  party  there;  on 
the  contrary,  the  idea  of  preparing  a  descent 
upon  England,  gainst  the  day  on  which 
war  shonld  break  out  affresb,  had  struck  such 
firm  root  in  his  mind  that  he  had  taken  into 
oonsideration.  the  means  of  Carrying  it  into 
effect,  ^w  was  a  notorious  intxigner  like 
D'Eon  taken  into  partnership  in  an  enter- 
prise of  such  consequence?  It  was  tlie 
Oomte  de  Brc^lie  who  was  guilty  of  the 
imprudence  of  selecting  him.  For  several 
years  the  dignity  of  the  King  of  France,  the 
peace  of  two  great  States,  were  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  an  adventurer,  who  was  a  singular 
mixture  of  folly  and  rascality,  partly  the 
dupe  of  his  own  inventions,  but  skilfol 
enough  to  interest  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  London  in  his  fate,  and  to  obtain 
from  a  jury  a  true  bill  against  the  French 
ambassador  for  an  all^^  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate lum.  This  idhir,  ^rave  yet  ridiculous 
as  it  was,  had  an  ezclnsively  comic  ending. 
D'Eon  waa  brought  fiu»  to  fiu»  with  another 
adventurer,  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  who  for 
once  found  his  master,  for  the  document 
which  he  drew  up  to  attest  the  transfer  of 
papers  and  the  engagements  he  had  entered 
into  with  D'Eon  snow  that  he  regarded  the 
latter  in  a  serious  light. 

Two  other  very  curious  personages  are 
those  whose  arrest  compromised  the  Comte 
de  Bn^lie  and  made  him  appear  an  un- 
authorised intriguer.  One,  Fabvier,  a  derl^ 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  a  man  of  disorderly 
life,  but  possessing  a  thorough  acquaintanee 
with  the  state  of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and 
a  decided  partisan  of  the  old  alliances  of 
France ;  the  other,  who  was  to  render  the 
name  of  Dumonriez  illustrious,  and  who 
meanwhile  was  i)ractasing  di{^niiacy  aa  an 
amateur,  and  without  giving  himself  the 
least  concern  aa  to  fidelity  to  his  instructions ; 
unequally  treated  by  fortune,  but  both  be* 
longing  eqnslly  to  that  class  of  ratios  and 
distinguished  men  to  whom  the  Bevolution 
was  to  assign  such  an  important  part.  By  a 
natural  attraction  these  two  personages, 
chu^d  with  wholly,  distinct  missions, 
formed  a  combination,  and  ooneeived  thct 
bold  project  of  eflfeotii^  a  change  in  their 
country^  system  of  aluanoes.  The  ezecn- 
tiou  of  this  plan  was  cat  short  ahnost  before 
it  had  weU  1*^^*'^  consigned  its  anthon 
to  the  BastilM.  D'Aigoillon,  who  saw  an 
opportunity  of  destroying  all  hia  enemies  a^ 
a  single  blow,  nominated  a  coneunlssion  of 
enquiry  ;  but  the  king  took  care  that  Sar- 
tinea,  lieutenant  of  police,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  secret,  shonld  be  a  member 
of  this  Commission,  and  he  auooeeded^  in 
restricting  the  investigation  to  the  three 
prisoiwra  directiy  conpemed.  The  ^eadar 
must  be  referred  to  the  book  itself  for  the 
details  of  this  imbrogUoy  wluch  in  the  }ppg 
run  only  injured  the  Count,  aa  it  inrolvm 
him  in  a  vague  susiMcion  of  having  abiiaed 
the  king'a  confidence  by  exceeding  hia  in- 
structions. His  effbrts  to  Jostify  himself 
only  brought  upon  him  a  fresh  soitepoe  of 
exile,  and  be  was  tmly,  able  to  obtain  his< 
irtiabilitation  from 
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The  n»ir  Jdng  went  no  farther.  He 
HioUKht,  no  doibt,  tlutt  the  secret  missioii 
fulfilled  hj  the  Ooant  for  the  late  ktng  had 
nAher  oon^romWl  than  Berred  the  interestB 

the  nuHUvbhjt  or  perhaps  the  queen,  pre- 
ja£oed  Mpunst  the  prime  nuyrer  in  the 
^Boret'lWpwmaof,  deprired  him  of  tho  reward 
which  seemed  only  dae  to  serrices  equally 
prolonged  and  disanieeable.  It  is  time  to 
aak  whjr  the  0(Hate  &  Broglie  never  declined 
a  mission  whioh,  wif^nt  being  of  use  to 
the  coantfy,  injured  his  own  personij  in- 
terests. He  certainly  had.  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  that  the  king  was  merely  seek- 
ing an  amnsement  in  ail  this  myaterioas 
diplomacy,  rather  ,  than  the  means  of  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  a  policy  more  intel- 
ligent and  more  spirited  than  that  of  his 
iGnistry.  But  he  no  doubt  cherished  to  the 
eaA  the  illnsion  that  Louis  XV.  would  one 
day  reward  in  him  the  devoted  and  discreet 
confidant  of  bis  secret  thoughts,  and  would 
summon  him  to  take  the  official  management 
of  foreign  affairs.  But  Hxe  king  would  by 
no  means  deprive  the  secretoorrespondence  of 
him  who  was  its  very  soul,  who  gave  it  by 
I3k6  boldness  of  his  views  its  chief  attantotion 
in  his  ^as.  lattle  did  tiie  monaroh  oare 
Aat  a  man  of  talent  with  a  fhtore  before 
him  was  wutiag  his  strength  in  a  buren 
inbigne,  and  trntt  he  was  excluded  by 
ministenal  hostility  firom  ^ts  in  which  he 
might  have  done  good  service  to  the  country. 
Oinnmstanoes  bad  marked  him  out  to  play 
tibe  first  part  in  the  comedy  with  which  the 
menftroh  was  fain  to  amuse  himself,  and  the 
soverei^  had  no  notion  of  replacing  him  by 
a  snbstitato.  He  did  not  even  think  that 
there  was  due  from  him  to  the  Count  a  word 
of  enconrageme^t  and  hope.  The  author 
has  not  concealed,  he  could  not  conceal, 
aHe  odious  selfishness  of  the  prince;  bnt 
he  has  not  always  been  so  enlicit  as  he 
aitight  be  on  t3ie  mbjeot  of  his  mtelligence. 
"A  childish  Idtag,"  he  says  in  onepUiceof 
Louis  XV.  Oertainly  this  is  plain  enough, 
and  we  believe  that  the  phrase  is  no  more 
than  strictly  jtist.  But  why  has  not  M.  de 
Broglie  stuck  to  it  ?  Why  does  he  sometimes 
spei^  of  th6  enlightenment,  the  sagacity  of 
the  king,  opposing  these  qualities  to  his 
weakness  and  immorality?  The  notes 
quoted  by  the  author  would  suffice  to  attest 
the  confosio'n  that  reigned  in  the  royal  mind, 
and  to  show  that  Louis  XV.'s  intellect  was 
as  feeble  as  his  character.  I  think  we  may 
perceive  here  and  elsewhere  that  the  author, 
oompelled  to'pass  a  severe  judgment  on  a 
regime  which  cost  France  her  colonial 
empire  and  her  influence  in  Europe,  has 
■ought  to  do  so  with  all  the  reticence  and 
reserve  oomi»tible  in  a  certain  dome  with 
historical  trotth,  beoanse,  After  all,  wis  rigime 
has  the  merit  in  his  eyes  of  not  being  a 
democracy.  Yet  another  reason,  easy  to  be 
guessed,  has  prevented  his  remarking  how 
undignified  was  the  complaisance  of  the 
Comte  de  Broglie  in  lending  himself  to 
the  royal  caprice ;  the  bourgeois  morality 
of  onr  time  would  scarcely  be  as  indulgent. 
If  the  Count  sincerely  believed  himself 
bound  by  his  duty  as  a  subject  to  play  the 
i-idiculoas  and  unworthy  part  assigned  him 
hy  the  king,  it  most  be  admitted  that  this 
heroism  of  servility  was  scarcely  fitted  to 
form  characters  or  to  impose  fixed  limits  on 


the  arbitrary  power  of  the  sovereign.  It  is 
doubtless  in  obedience  to  the  same  feeling 
of  respect,  we  may  almost  say  of  filial  piety, 
towara  the  aiioim  rigime  that  IC.  de  Brogue 
relates  without  comment  the  means  employed 
to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  "king's 
secret,"  after  the  arrest  of  the  Count's 
secretory,  and  D'Bon's  oonrier.  The  lieu- 
tenant poUoetampering  withseals,  carrying 
off  uid  altering  papers  which  were  bwsre 
the  oourto  of  justice,  a  Gh>vemor  ^  Bas- 
tille violating  judicial  secrecy,  and  all  ^taa 
in  complicity  with  an  ex-ambassador  and  a 
superior  official  of  the  Foreign  Office — such  is 
the  edifying  spectacle  which  M.  de  Broglie's 
narrative  brings  before  our  eyes.  Of  course 
the  historian  is  not  bound  to  stigmatise 
every  crime  or  every  abase  which  he  makes 
known.  Yet  the  author  who  informs  us 
that  traditions  of  foreign  policy  are  so 
wholly  forgotten  in  our  days  that  no  in- 
structions are  given  to  ambassadors,  and 
who  points  out,  not  without  wit  and  reason, 
instances  of  the  tender  consideration  shown 
b^  the  hnmanitarian  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  toward  l^e  abuses  of 
fbnse  committed  hy  its  crowned  &vonrites, 
almost  owed  ns,  I  think,  an  appreciation 
of  the  &ots  wh^  show  ns  the  course  of 
justice  suspended  and  exalted  personages 
betraying  their  duties. 

Bat  we  would  not  have  our  readers  believe 
that  M.  de  Broglie  has  often  yielded  to  the 
sug^tions  of  ill-humour,  or  that  he  has 
earned  his  indulgence  for  the  polioy  and 

government  of  Louis  XV.  to  the  verge  of 
lindness.  When  he  says  in  his  Pre&ce 
that  his  book  has  no  relation  to  those 
matters  with  which  his  name  has  been 
reoentiy  associated,  he  is  almost  entirely 
correct.  If  he  has  ex^gerated  the  talento 
of  the  Comto  de  Broghe,  if  be  has  closed 
his  eyes  to  tiie  want  of  dignify,  the  taste 
for  infrigne,  which  mar  so  many  fine  quali- 
ties in  his  hero's  character — defects  which 
are  rendered  the  more  striking  1^  their 
contrast  with  the  high-minded  and  reogned 
attitude  of  the  Marshal — ^he  has  enabled 
his  readers  to  understend  perfectly  the  abso- 
lute nullity  of  onr  foreign  policy  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY. 
His  woik  is,  accurately  speaking,  of  greater 
interest  than  importance,  as  the  existence  of 
the  secret  diplomacy  was  known,  and  as  that 
diplomacy  had  absolutely  no  influence  on 
events.  But  tiie  veir  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  only  stimu^ted  curiosity ;  hence- 
forth that  curiosity  has  abundant  material 
for  ite  complete  satisfaction.  M.  de  Broglie's 
high  qualities — the  subtlety  and  ingenuity 
of  his  mind,  his  style  easy,  bright,  ever 
happy  in  the  choice  of  terms,  and  remindmg 
ns  less  of  a  profesrional  author  than  of  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world — were  well 
employed  in  unravelling  a  complicated  in- 
trigue of  personages  and  iucidenta.  Finally, 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  intrigue  is 
played  out  amid  evente  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, which  has  allowed  the  author  to 
widen  his  sphere,  and  to  make  excursions 
into  the  general  history  of  Europe  which 
are  alwa^  ftill  of  interest. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  translation 
is  of  exceptional  excellence.  The  Eoglish 
is  thoroughly  idiomatic,  and  gives  little  si^ 
of  ite  derivation  from  a  French  original.  It 


would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  not  to  tslk 
of  Fr8ii9ois  I.  and  Henri  HI.  At  iJl  eranti, 
the  rule  which  leaves  these  names  is  tho, 
native  forma  should  have  given  us  Asgnat 
HL  and  Friedrich  II.  in  the  case  of  Glemuii 
Bovereigns.  G.  Fiomz. 


The  Divine  Legation  of  Christ.  By  the  Bar 
T.  W.  Fowle,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  The  Be- 
conciliation  of  Beligion  and  Sdawe." 
(C.  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Tbis  is  raaphadcally  a  popular  work,  a  work 
of  Ai^kldrung,  which  speaks  the  thoughts  of 
many  minds  in  a  terse  and  trenchant  torn. 
Few  perhaps  will  agree  with  Mr.  Fowle  on 
every  point;  we  are  only  just  hegimun; 
the  historical  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
must  expect  to  be  often  divided  ia  opiaion. 
Mr.  Fowle,  moreover,  is  a  bora  iconoclast, 
and  his  impetuosity  does  not  always  alloir 
him  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  the  vim 
ofopponento;  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  iroiild 
have  had  a  bettor  chance  of  success. 

The  "idols  "  of  popular  theology igum 
which  the  author  lifts  up  his  hacd  anthne 
two: — ^1.  That  the  doctrine  of  "eodUontar- 
ments"  was  sanctioned  by  Jesus  Christ;  ad 
2.  Thi^  a  believor  in  "  Evolution  "  csniut  re- 
tain his  &tth  in  the  essoitialtraditioDal  bets 
of  Christianity.  In  opposition  to  the  first  he 
maintains  that  the  "  Divine  L^p^on  "  (ap- 
plying Warburton's  phraseok^)  or  (in 
J.  S.  Mill's  language)  the  Unique  Com. 
mission  "  of  Jesns  Christ  hss  its  most  stiik- 
ing  proof  iu  His  carefnl  abstdneoce  fhnn 
dogmatising  on  the  "  future  world ; "  incon- 
tradiction  to  the  second,  that  Christi&mtj 
needs  to  be  combined  with  Evolutioii  to 
afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  mas- 
teries of  lile. 

"To  ftttempt  that  task  now,"  he  i^aaitlj 
exclaims, "  when  the  old  order  is  dnuw'^' 
»otde|iarted  .  .  .  ,  when  toe  spiritof  w*geu 
coUectmg  itself  for  mighty  enterpiiseiiiitadeD- 
ciee  yet  ohecure  and  impulaes  not  yet  intd%i^ 
evm  to  itself,  would  be  an  undratakjngnBhisd 
imposnble  indeed.  I  may  perhaps  Un  to  m  it 
dime,  80  swiftly  do  the  ages  more ;  bat  I  am  coo- 
tent  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  knov^t 
Booner  or  later,  done  it  must  and  will  be,  sonn- 
ing  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God"  (pp.  271-2)- 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  pMBf 
which  has  pleased  me  best,  and  which,  in 
the  manner  of  Joubert,  I  should  like  to  , 
cut  out  and  bind  up  with  certain  P*S^.<7' 
other  greator  Apol<^;istB,  is  that  which 
occupies  the  last  four  pages,  b^oaing  with 
the  words  :— "  May  it  not  then  very  piw-  j 
ably  occur  to  the  average  thinking  n)U>  | 
ask  himself  why  he  shoiUd  imperil  his  p^ 
of  mind  in  snob  a  qnaaelP  "  and,  with  > 
finnkness  worthy  both  of  honoor  and  lou- 
tation,  aoo^iting  what  many  think  the  ni> 
coherent  titie  of  a  Christisn  £roIot»nu(  \ 
(comp.  Eph.  iv.,  13).  , 

As  an  historical  student  of  the  Bibte,  i 
often  differ  widely  from  Mr.  Fowk.  I  j 
not  see  that  either  the  Old  TeBtanwit 
or  the   Messianic   teaching  of  °^"[J^ 
preserves  such  a  profound  silence  reapeot- 
mg  the  "  futnr«  worW."    Mr.  Fowk,  it 
is  true,  carefully  limits  his  statement  «  "  j 
the  Old  Testament.    It  is  of  the  moDamfflB  | 
of  the  period  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  tw 
Captivity  that  he  says,  "a  strict  and  un- 
broken silence  ^^^'^^'f^'"^ 
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futare  life."    Bat  this  is  sarety  not  to  the 
point.    The  most  important  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  (it  seems  to  me)  of  post- 
Captivity  oz^lin.   The  pre-Captivity  writers 
were  hampered  in  many  ways  by  the  social 
knd  political  limitations  of  their  time.  The 
post-CaptiTity  writers  liad  not  only  the 
adrantfl^  of  (as  Kaenen  says)  Ailler  de- 
Tdoiuneats,  or  (as  Delitzsch)   fuller  re- 
Telationa,  bnt  that  of  aasimUatiiig  those 
doctrimw  which  were  cftiMible  of  mine  as- 
amilated  from  other  (not  (}od-fbrsalcen) 
nadons.   Is  it  reasonable  to  doubt  that 
JesDB  Christ  interpreted  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  the  later 
0M»?  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Captivity 
and  post.  Captivity  writers  "  embraced  with- 
in ther  mental  scope  those  unknown  regions 
aikd  by  ns  Heaven  and  Hell,"  can  we 
dmbt  that  Jesus  Christ  did  so  likewise  ? 
3b.  Fowle,  then,  seems  to  me  to  err  in 
goring  the  post-Captivity  writers.  He 
em,  perhaps,  in  a  still  more  fatal  way  by 
bis  conception  of  the  Messianic  Judgment, 
i  grant  him  that  earth  is  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  Jodgment,  and  earth  the  seat  of  the 
Hessianic  empire  ;  but  is  it  not,  according  to 
the  Biblical  tradition,  a  regenerated  earth 
vliicb  is  referred  to,  and  is  not  this  regene- 
rate  earth  nearly  tantamount  to  what  the 
traditional  orthodoxy  means  by  heaven  ? 
iud,  further,  granting  that  the  language  of 
Christ  is  more  this-worldly  (if  we  may  coin 
the  term)  than  that  of  popalar  theologians, 
is  there  not  in  the  New  Testament  itself  an 
anforced    tendency  towards   the  popular 
doctrine,  whicb  goes  far  to  justify  the  latter 
(oiitesB,  indeed,  we  ai*e  prepared  to  snap  the 
thread  of  Blblico-theological  development)  ? 
Ur.  Fowie  loses  no  opportunity  of  disparag- 
ing the  tiaditional  orthodoxy  1^  the  epithets 
"sav:^"and  "p^n."    Applied  in  this 
Daqoafafied  way,  taiese  epithet^  seem  to  me 
as  nn&ir  as  they  must  be  to  some  readers 
oSeBfiiTe.     I  am  far  &om  accepting  every 
statement  of  Mr.  Fowle's  with  r^arl  to  the 
Old  Testament  (e.^.,  I  do  not  think  the  early 
Israelites  were  so  incurious,  nor  do  I  admit 
Dr.  Arnold's  theory  of  prophecy)  ;  but,  if  he 
errs,  he  errs  in  good  company.  On  the  New 
TcBtament,  in  spite  of  many  excellent  re- 
marks, I  think  him  often  somewhat  mislead- 
ing, partly  for  the  reason  already  mentioned, 
partly  &om  a  modernism  of  feeling  which 
spoils  the  parity  of  his  exegesis.  How 
strange  is  it,  for  instance,  to  read  that 
Qehenna  means   "  the  darkness  of  unre- 
deemed honuuiity ;  "  and  that  "he  who  after 
he  has  IcUIed  has  power  to   east  into 
Gehemuh  '*  is  the  StajMute  \    Bnt  I  do  not 
presume  to  subject  Mr.  Fowle*s  burning 
words  to  a  cold  analysis.  I  heartily  snbscribe 
to  his  protest  against  the  persistent  misread- 
ing of  the  parables  owing  to  the  oross-Hghts 
of  modern  theology. 

To  sum  up,  the  book  challenges  contradic- 
tion at  almost  every  turn.  However  suc- 
cessful against  an  illiterate  orthodoxy,  it 
offers  many  weak  points  to  a  well-trained 
assailant,  and  its  philosophical  point  of  view 
will  strike  many  who  sympathise  religiously 
with  the  author  with  a  disagreeable  surprise. 
But  Mr.  FowIe  has  shown  elsewhere  that  he 
19  perfectly  capable  of  maintaining  his  boldly 
chosen  position.  T.  K.  Ghbthe. 


WUd  Flowers.    By  Sarah  Grant  Vnaxz. 
(Macmillan.) 

Wb  have  heard  of  many  odd  reasons  for 
publishing  books,  but  rarely  of  an  odder  one 
than  that  which  seems  to  have  determined 
the  appearance  of  these  Wild  Flowers. 
Thirty  years  ago,  it  seems,  Mrs.  Franz  sub- 
mitted them,  or  some  of  them,  to  Xiord 
Macaulay,  and  received  in  return  a  very 
kindly  bnt  decidedly  nn&Tonmble  criticism. 
The  oritie,  indeed,  with  that  amiable  desire 
to  sweeten  the  bitter  draught  which,  under 
snoh  circumstances,  most  people  feel,  in- 
formed his  correspondent  that  "four-fifths 
of  Chalmers'  Collection  of  British  Poets  con- 
sisted of  verses  far  inferior  to  hers,"  and  this, 
though  scarcely  as  high  praise  as  it  looks, 
has  apparently  decided  Mrs.  Franz,  after 
thirty  years*  reflection,  to  publish  the  volume. 
She  has  appended  thereto  one  of  those  ap- 
peals ad  misericordiam  criticorum  which  are 
not  unfreqnent  with  poets  of  a  certain  class 
who  do  not  seem  to  consider  what  an  ex- 
ceedingly bad  compliment  they  are  paying 
to  those  whom  they  address.  The  request 
put  into  other  words  amonnts  to  this : — "  Be 
so  kind  as  not  to  do  your  dnty ;  don't  say 
what  yon  think,  and  I  shall  be  very  mucu 
obliged  to  you." 

Truth  compels  the  confession  that  we  can 
find  little  that  is  favourable  to  say  of  WUd 
Flowers.  The  verse  is  of  ao  inoffensive  kind, 
and  deals  generally  with  amiable  feelings  and 
pleasant  materials.  But  three  samples  from 
three  different  poems  will  give  some  idea  of 
its  stamp.  The  first  is  in  a  higher  key  than 
is  usual  with  the  author : — 

"  Whnt  is  more  touching  tbtia  a  noble  mind  ? 

"What  more  disgusting  thtin  a  heart  that's  base? 
Who  this  vaat  di&ience  would  think  to  And 
In  those  belonging  to  the  Belfsame  race  ?  " 

The  second  is  from  an  address  to  George 
Sand  :— 

"  The  darling  little  Marguerite 
Upon  a  bank  I  epied  ; 
Of  thee  so  emblematical 
Among  my  flowers  I  tied." 

The  third  attracts  us  chiefly  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  famous  "  Lines  by  a  Person  of 
Qnality  " 

"  Tones  of  sweetent,  soft«8t  m«araro 
Woren  into  tnneful  song, 
Earth's  delusive  golden  tmasure, 
Waking  joy  to  joy's  gay  throng." 
Having  given  specimens  of  Mrs.  Franz  at 
nearly  her  worst,  let  ns  now  represent  her 
at  qoite  her  best 

"  ni  briDg  to  thee  the  thoughts  that  flow 
From  pure  and  grateful  lore, 
I'll  bring  my  heart's  deep  homage  too, 
It  that  my  troth  may  prove. 

I  have  no  gold,  no  pearl,  to  bring, 

Nor  any  kind  of  gem. 
Nor  eVn  the  flowers  that  deck  the  epring, 

To  thee,  the  queen  of  them. 

Bnt  what  nor  gold  nor  pearl  can  buy 

Nor  power  of  earth  control, 
Save  tlat  which  dwella  within  thine  eye — 

I'll  bring  thee,  love,  the  sonl." 

Headers  will  now  be  &irly  able  to  judge 
whether  or  no  Macaulay  did  injustice  to 
eighty  in  the  hundred  of  the  constituents  of 
the  lato  Mr.  CludmerB. 

To  ns,  we  must  confess,  the  most  inter- 
esting tbing  in  the  book  is  a  literary  puzzle 
contained  in  liord  Macaulay's  letter.  He 
speaks  of  "  those  great  masters  of  the  art 


[of  poetry]  of  whom  no  age  or  oonntry  baa 
produced  many,  of  whom  England  cannot 
at  this  moment  be  said  to  possess  one,  of 
whom  in  all  Christendom  there  are  not  six." 
Now,  this  was  written  in  December  1850, 
just  after  Wordsworth's  death.  Can  any- 
body enumerate  the  five  fore^  poettf  Uvmg 
in  1850  whom  Maoaulay  was  li]DB]^;tio>  thiw 
so  far  superior  to  kll  our  then  linHg  English 
poete  as  to  deserve  the  same  of  greet  mastns, 
which  he  refused  to  the  Irving  occupants  of 
the  home  Parnassus  P  We  own  that  we 
cannot,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  to 
French  verse,  which  was  even  then  tolerably 
fertile  in  great  names,  Macanky  was  never 
partial.  Students  of  comparative  poetrv 
may  amuse  themselves  in  their  spare  nta- 
mente  by  drawing  up  lists  of  oonpetiton 
fur  the  honour.         GiOBCtt'  BianflBUET. 


Invasions  of  India  from  Oenfrol  A$ia. 

Bentley  A  Son.)  ■ 
The  author  of  this  work  has  withheld  his 
name,  and  it  is  well;  &r  the  only  repute 
his  production  is  likety  to  obtain  is  not  de- 
sirable. The  work  bu  been  called  f(nth  hy 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  bnt  it  does 
not  answer  to  its  title.  Two  invaaionB  of 
India  and  two  only  are  described — the  last 
and  successful  invasion  of  Baber  from 
Afghanistan,  and  that  of  Nadir  Shah  from 
Persia.  No  notice  is  taken  of  Saber's  abor- 
tive attempts.  He  who  -wpuld  look  for  any 
military  information  in  this  work,  any  ac- 
count of  the  strength  of  the  invading  armies, 
their  line  of  msrch  or  their  strategy,  will  be 
signally  disappointed.  The  account  of 
Baber's  invasion  is  made  up  of .»  SHOCesniHi 
of  extracts  and  a  poor  sumMaair  of  that  con- 
queror's own  Memoirs,  /for  Nadii<  Shad's 
invasion  the  author  haa  rdUA  on  Pow  a^ 
the  Leilr&i  Sdifiawtett  being  either  ijgpor^nt 
or  heedless  of  the  oUtter  works  whi^  de- 
scribe' the  life  and  campaigns  of  that  ruth- 
less conqueror. 

The  greater  part  of  the  boipk  consists 
of  a  romantic  account  of  Noor  MahaJ, 
the  long  reign  of  Auraugzeb  (in  which 
there  was  no  invasion),  the  rise  of  the 
British  Power  in  India,  and  the  English  in- 
vasion of  Kabul  in  1839.  Had  these  chap- 
ters been  well  and  intelligently  written  ,a 
reader  might  have  given  a  passing  grumble 
at  having  them  set  before  him  under  a  .fal^e 
name,  and  have  dismissed  them  with  aaa^o 
satisfaction.  But  they  are  not  well  written, 
and,  indeed,  the  author  shows  but  scanty 
qualifications  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken . 
It  is  manifest  at  a  glance  that  he  is.  j)0 
Oriental  scholar,  and  Uiat,  he  has  a  very  jre- 
strioted  knowledge  of  the  Karopean  writers 
who  have  dealt  with  the  subject  l^e  has  in 
band.  He  copies  literally:  irom  his  at(th9- 
rities,  without  any'  attempt  to  assin^i- 
lato  the  spelling  of  the  names,  and  with- 
out  any  observation  on  discordant  statenients. 
In  the  Preface  we  find  "  Mamood  of  Ghuzni ;  '* 
in  page  70  he  is  "  Mahmoud  of  Ghnsni,"  and 
it  is  said  that  this  conqueror  "made  thirty 
inroads  into  the  rich,  level,  unwarlike  land  of 
Hindustan"  "by  theKoorum  valley."  This 
last  statement  is  probably  owing  to ,  news- 
paper reading,  for  it  would  be  difficult  .to 
find  authority  for  it.   Historians  differ  as 
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to  the  namber  of  Mahmoad's  invasions : 
come  make  twelve,  others  seventeen,  but 
bero  they  are  increased  to  thirty.  A  short 
accoant  of  tiiem  wonld  be  curious.  The 
teriii  *'  nnwarlifce  "  is  one  which  Mahmond's 
historians  did  not  use,  nor  ia  it  applicable 
to  the  ^eroe  defenders  of  Somnath,  or  tbe 
men  who  fell  in  tbe  inanj  desperate  battles 
^vith  the  invader.  Again,  in  the  Preface, 
Ab.mad  Bhah  Abdali,  Uie  Afghan  invader  of 
India,  is  mentioned  as  "  Abdnlla,  a  Torco- 
mau  ; "  in  page  223  he  is  "  the  Afghan  King 
of  Kabul,  Abdalla  (the  Doaxanee)."  Had 
the  writer  only  oonsolted  such  a  well-known 
book  as  Elphiiifltone's  he  wonld  have  found 
that  the  invader  did  not  bear  the  Arab 
name  be  has  given  him,  thongh  the  name  of 
liis  Afghan  tribe  was  Abdali. 

The  most  cnrions  feature  of  this  amazing 
book  is  the  credtiUty  displayed  by  the  author, 
for  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  has  met  with 
some  foundation  for  his  extraordioary  state- 
ments, and  has  not  simply  imagined  them  all. 
Delhi  is  certainly  an  old  city,  bat  here  we 
are  told  that  "Delhi  for  three  thousand 
years  bad  been  a  g^?oat  city :  it  was  contem- 
poraneous wit3i  Niitev^  and  Babylon."  Of 
the  Bajpoots  it  is  said  tiiat  their  "  ancestors 
■can  boast  of  an  antiqaity  which  was  old 
whffli  Greece  and  Borne  existed.  They 
gave  civilisation  to  ,Sgypt  and  Babylon." 
Of  them  also  it  is  said,  *'  The  worship  of 
the  Kajpoot,  like  that  of  the  Vedas,  is  sun- 
worship."  Orientalists  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  "  the  poems  of  Chund,  containing 
100,000  stanzas,  have  been  translated  into 
Euglish  by  Colonel  Tod."  Nizam  ud  din 
Aalia,  tho  great  Mohammedan  saint,  "  was 
supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Thugs, 
possibly  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Old  Man  of  tbe  Honntaiu,  the  head  of  the 
assassins."  "AU  Europeans  are  Pranks  in 
tlie  East  or  !Feringhee  (Varangians,  from  the 
Varangian  gnard  at  Constantinople,  in  tho 
tilde  of  the  Eastern  Bmperors)."  Here  the 
juithor  has  got  hold  of  a  fact,  bat  does  not 
know  how  to  Tise  it.  Even  in  simple  matters 
there  is  a  want  of  accnraqy :  thus  Baber's 
son  Kamran  is  called  "  Baber's  brother," 
and  there  are  such  valuable  pieces  of  in- 
formation as  the  statement  that  the  "  Sara- 
cenic cement  is  as  hard  as  iron,  and  this  is 
the  reason  of  its  stability."  But  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  space  and  of  the  reader's  time 
fo  enter  further  into  this  worthless  book. 
The  work  has,  however,  one  recommenda- 
tion. Ifc  has  aPre&oe  which  is  sufficient  to 
deter  anyone  moderately  well  informed  from 
proceeding  farther,  John  Dowson. 


WHd  Life  in  a  Southern  County.  By  the 
Author  of  '*  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home." 
(Smith,  Eldflr  &  Co.) 

It  was  with  some  toepidation  that  we 
opmed  this  volume.  The  antfaor  achieved 
a  great  success  with  his  first  book,  and  a 
second,  especially  in  the  same  matter,  is  pro- 
verbially hazardous.  But  a  glance  was  re- 
assniing.  It  inanifests  the  same  sympathy 
with  the  woodland  creatures,  the  same 
poetic,  appreciation  of  the  lightest  moods 
that  sweep  across  the  face  of  nature,  the 
same  power  of  interesting  a  reader  in  the 
commonest  fiuits  of  ooantry  life.    The  pos- 


session of  these  faculties  argues  no  ordinary 
genius.  Day  after  day  counfary  dwellers 
walk  among  the  woods  and  by  hedgerow 
and  stream  without  noticing  that  the  manner 
of  life  and  habits  of  their  denizens  indicate 
any  special  spheres  of  thought  or  interest 
for  vacant  minds.  They  are  roused,  in- 
deed, should  a  foumart  or  a  strange  bird 
cross  their  path  ;  but  this^  in  the  nature  of 
things,  happens  seldom.  All  at  onoe  this 
unknown  writer  plucks  from  the  wayside 
euphrasy  and  with  it  purges  their  sight. 
By  nothing  more  uncommon  than  keen 
powers  of  observation  and  a  pleasant  style 
he  suddenly  changes  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country  for  his  readers.  Their  rambles 
are  henceforth  instinct  with  novelty,  so  that 
a  walk  round  the  garden  or  a  visit  to  the 
neighbouring  coppice  discloses  a  new  world 
of  interest  to  which  they  marvel  that  their 
eyes  were  so  long  sealed.  Surely  this  trans- 
figuring magical  power,  possessed  by  so  few 
yet  eagerly  welcomed  by  so  many,  this  reve- 
lation of  beauty  and  wonder  in  common 
things,  is  nothing  less  than  genius,  insight 
vigorously  exercised  upon  its  special  objects. 

Tbe  plan  of  this  book  is  of  the  simplest. 
The  author  has  madd  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  natural  sight  and 
sound  of  a  West-country  parish,  sitnated,  as 
internal  evidence  shows,  somewhere  on  the 
skirts  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Beginning  at  tbe 
highest  point  of  the  downs  by  an  ancient 
earthwork,  he  takes  his  reader  down  the 
hillside  hedge  to  the  brook  which  wells  out 
of  the  chalk,  and  so  to  an  old-fashioned 
farmhouse,  describing  meanwhile  with  a  few 
pleasant  tonches  the  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  these  localities.  The  garden  and 
orchard  with  its  wood-pile,  the  ash-copse 
beyond,  the  home-field  and  rookery,  furnish 
materials  for  several  delightful  chapters. 
The  birds,  rabbits,  and  commoner  reptiles 
contribute  more  anecdotes.  At  length  the 
course  of  wild  life  flows  into  the  retired 
lanes,  overhung  with  big  elms,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  village.  The  old  ohnrcb,  the 
quaint  thatched  houses,  tbe  very  stiles  in  the 
meadows,  afford  texts  for  keen  remarks  on 
human  life,  its  monotony,  yet  its  intense 
interest  if  regarded  with  a  sympathetic  eye. 
Scraps  of  folk-lore,  mstic  superstitions, 
traditions  of  royal  visits  and  the  like,  most  of 
them  resting  on  no  historical  base  yet  found 
universally  in  country  villages,  are  ■skilfully 
inserted  to  diversify  tho  existence  of  humbler 
creatures.  The  result  is  a  charming  book, 
of  the  kind  men  thmst  into  their  pockets 
and  dream  over  at  the  edge  of  the  oopsc 
overlooking  a  summer  prospect,  or  by  the 
hazel  hedge  when  the  nightjar's  chining 
soothes  the  evening  after  a  sultry  day.  Such 
a  book,  however,  is  a  favourite  at  the 
chimney-comer  as  well.  By  a  subtle  law  of 
association,  when  the  midnight  storm  rages 
without,  its  sunny  pages  within  call  up 
spring  meadows,  blue  almost  as  the  heavens 
above  with  wild  hyacinths,  the  trout  stream 
winding  through  its  waving  sedges,  all 
the  stir  and  glow  of  summer.  In  this 
volume  a  series  of  idyllic  pictnres  from 
English  home-life  is  painted  in  tender 
colours,  like  the  subdued  harmonies  of  an 
autumnal  landscape  by  Fripp.  Or  rather 
it  is  one  delicious  idyll  of  the  country, 
abounding  in  delicate  touches  which  delight 


by  their  tmthfiiluess  :  the  flight  of  a  lark, 
forinstance — which  has  not  been  excelled  by 
Jeremy  Taylor's  &mons  words — ^thenu^ie's 
jaunty  walk,   the    goldfinches'  delighted 
bursts   of  song,  the   gambols  of  rabbits 
watched  from  a  bank  above  them.  The 
grace  and  delicacy  of  these  pictures  are  nn- 
rivalled.    A  man  must  know  country  life 
very  well  not  to  be  taught  some  new  phase 
of  it  by  this  writer.    He  notes,  with  a  quick- 
nes8  worthy  of  Thoreau,  how  squirrels,  when 
disturbed  on  the  ground,  invariably  ran  tip 
the  opposite  aide  of  a  tree  to  the  beholder 
the  old-world  plants  round  a  fenn-honse 
the  teasel's  leaves,  our  English  pitcher-pUnt 
the  struggles  of  a  toad  on  being  seized  sod 
swallowed  by  a  snake — though  he  does  not 
touch  on  the  agonies  of  a  mouse,  by  the 
way,  when  seized  before  being  swallowed 
by  a  toad,  of  which  we  know  an  instance, 
Nothing  is  too  common,  nothing  too  hnmblt^ 
for  him  to  point  out  its  beauty  oritsadapta- 
tiou  to  the  spot  in  which  it  is  found.  He 
looks  at  nature  through  a  poetic  haze  vhicii 
enhances  the  meanest  landscape,  and  jet 
not  a  line  of  poetry  ia  quoted  from  beginiuog 
to  end  of  the  book.    His  recitals  nncon. 
aciously  turn  to  poetry  in  the  reader's  mini 
In  the  same  way  he  makes  a  multitade  d 
exact  observations  and  studies  onthetwenlj- 
six  species  of  birds,  two  bats,  eight  qaadm- 
peds,  and  four  reptiles  which  constantly 
haunt  his  orchard,  without  plagfning  tho 
reader  with  a  single  scientific  litin  name 
duly  inserted  in  brackets.  We  arepennitted 
to  know  the  cuckoo,  redbreast,  and  lartss 
childhood  and  fairy-tales  know  them,  and 
they  sing  twice  as  -  sweetly  to  na,  as  " 6 
are  not  bidden  to  notice  the  exact  mosic&l 
notes  of  their  melodies,  only  told  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  sansliine 
with  no  arrUre  pensee  would  we  know  its 
ample  blessedness.   *'  Put  away  all  tlioD?lit 
of  time  i  often  in  striving  to  get  the  aost  viJne 
from  our  time,  it  bHpb  from  us,  as  the  reaiity 
did  from  the  dog  that  greedily  graspei  ti 
tiie  shadow." 

With  all  the  truthfalneas  to  natnro  of  onr 
old  favourite  Gilbert  White,  this  book  B 
utterly  dissimilar  to  the  SeVtome.  ItVm 
on  the  objective  side  of  the  countij,  enliren. 
ing  the  narrative  by  touches  of  P^J^ 
humour,  such  as  those  which  dignify  the 
sluggish  movements  of  Timothy  Tortmse. 
This  author  views  the  country  as  coloured 
by  his  own  subjectivity,  and  with  pensive 
step  and  modem  habits  of  introspection  da- 
cerns  a  new  grace  in  its  ordinary  sights.  Lite 
Chancer,  ho  especially  insists  on  the  joyous- 
ncss  of  all  bird  and  animal  life.  Erery  ben 
and  there  we  fall  in  with  an  acute  obeerrt- 
tion  which  at  once  commends  itself  to  tne 
countiy-lover.  Thus  he  notes  that  in 
old-fashioned  garden  the  enjoyment  oFeany 
spring  sunshine  behind  the  shelter  of  ye* 
hedges  is  "  somewhat  akin  to  the  °; 
convalescence  after  a  weary  ilbiesa;  *87j_ 
'*  when  once  the  weather  has  become  tn^ 
roughly  settled  either  to  <^ 
signs  of  alteration  are  of  any  Talof,  trnew 
they  may  be  at  other  times."  He  'emfl^ 
too,  on  the  fondness  of  farmers  and  conn^^ 
folk  in  general  for  a  gna  and  gy. 
very  few  of  them  care  ft^r  fishing.  J 
fisher's  rod  and  theories  are  n-like  too  acii^^ 
for  their  rougher  tastes.   Kwrpae  fca" 
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iWt  hhomnM  mmaae  their  tinw  by  the 
naighbowiag  &■»;  this  writw  tella  ne  of 
the  dweilen  in  thaiiihwi  oottagee  Teokomag 
bf  periods  of  tmnfy  yesis,  which  length  of 
time  a  MDod  ooreriag  of  thatoh  ought  to  Uat. 
Uadi  of  the  £olk-Iore  whidk  hsintredBaesiB 
irw^wn  to  eveiy  En^iah  distrii^ :  the  Usek 
dc^  which  wanders  at  n%ht ;  the  df-ndden 
henes  found  in  the  morning  covered  with 
fijsin  and  per^iration ;  th&  ghostir  qnorry- 
men  or  codlieia  knooking  and  oattong  in  re- 
spOBOO  to  the  workmen's  effi>rtB ;  the  cload 
vhieh  signifies  fine  weather,  shaped  like  the 
Ax^iODgel  Michsal  (it  is  c^led  Noah's  Ark 
uUnoolDshire)— nnder  one  form  or  other 
that  tales  are  told  from  Cornwall  to  the 
Boidsr.  When  the  author  speaks  of  the 
wnlirT  word  tor  getting  wet  being 
"watatei,"  ho  most  mean  rather  "  wet. 
dnd.'*  Ho  also  appeon  to  think  that  the 
tern  fantt  is  a  distariot  shows  that  it  wss 
oaos  ooTored  with  wDodhmds.  Tho  word 
itaelf  does  not  necessarily  impty  solely  a 
voo^  tract.  A  SooMi  deer.£»«st  has  no 
trees;  and  Manwood  defines  a  forest  as 
beiiur  "  a  certain  territmy  of  woody  grounds 
ud  nrtile  pastures  for  the  king's  prinoely 
drii^it  and  phasnre." 

&t,  aft^all,  the  great  charm  of  the  book 
Ite«  ia  its  stylo.  From  a  long  comparison  of 
a  mggan  to  a  ship  &e  (blowing  may  be 
taken  aa  a  spedmen 

"How  maar  a  nua^  Hfe  has  centered  about  the 
mnoB  I  As  s  ehSld  hs  rides  ia  it    a  treat  to 
theh^-^dd  inth  his  fUher:  as  a  lad  he  walks 
heade  ths  leadw,  and  gets  his  first  ideas  of  the 
gms  worid  when  thsy  visit  the  marlrat  town; 
H  a  aaa  hs  takes  comnand,  and  pilots  the 
stup  for  iBBSf  a  long,  long  year.    VS^u  he  mar- 
riea,  tbe  waggon,  lent  for  his  own  use,  brings 
hume  his  fnniiture.   After  a  while  his  own  chu- 
dren  go  for  a  ride  in  it,  and  play  in  it  when 
stabooBiy  in  the  shed.   In  Hbo  piunml  ending  the 
wtggm  eatiiea  the  weak-kneea  old  man  in  pity 
to  and  firon  the  old  town  for  his  weekly  sttne  of 
ffoods,  or  mayhap  for  his  weekly  dole  of  that 
fitaff  of  life  his  aged  teeth  can  haioly  grind ;  and 
naar  a  plain  cofliu  has  the  old  waggra  carried  to 
the  diataat  chnxehTard  on  the  mde'of  the  hill.  It 
is  a  odd  apot~-«s  liEs,  too,  was  cold  and  hard ;  yet 
in  the  spring  the  dainsswiu  come  and  ^  thrushes 
will       on  the  bough.* 

Or  oonsider  this  picture  of  an  old-world 
{&rm-hoaae,  snch  as  George  Eliot  might 
hare  painted  im  Mrs.  TnUiTsr  or  Si^r 
Pullet 

"The  hoose  has  somehow  shaped  end  fitted 
itsslf  to  ^  oharseter  of  the  dwelleis  within  it : 
hidden  and  retired  among  trees,  fresh  and  green 
with  cherry  and  pear  aninst  the  wall,  yet  the 
brown  thatch  and  the  old  bricks  aabdued  in  tone 
the  weather.  This  indiTidaalitr  extends  to 
faruiture ;  it  is  a  Httle  stiff  and  angular,  but 
solid,  and  there  are  nooks  and  comers — as  the 
window-seat  —  sag^estlTe  of  placid  repose;  a 
■tarangB  oppoate  mixture  throoghout  of  flowery 
peace  and  silence,  with  an  almost  total  Isek  of 
modem  oonrenieuoes  aod  appliances  of  comfort-— 
as  though  the  sinewy  vigour  (xf  the  reagents  dis- 
duned  artificial  ease." 

Erery  lorer  ot  the  country  will  delight  in 
this  English  pastoral.  It  does  not  possess 
the  utiuvmity  of  snlgect  whioh  ohaxaoberised 
The  Qamaketptr  at  Mome ;  but  ite  Tariety 
conetitates  its  ofaarm.  Like  oar  own  lanss 
and  hsdgorows,  every  turn  discloses  a  dis. 
dnot  beanty.  M.  O.  Watkccs. 


The  Bedouin  T^ribaa-  ef  Os  A^ntivto.  By 
Lady  Anae  Bhtn«.  aOftodf  with  a  Pre. 
fihce  and  some  Maeomk  ot  tfe-  Arabs  and 
their  Horses;  by  W.  8.  B.--  In  Two 
Yolumes.  With  Ifiap  and  ■  Shetehes  by 
the  Author.    (Iforray . ) ' 

The  author  shows  herself  in  these  Tohunea 
to  be  sn  acoomplisbed  hozwwomaa,  a  mmd- 
oian,  a  ooniageons  and  aocnstomed  traveller ; 
but  there  is  scarcety  a  traoe  of  the  poetic 
feeling  whioh  might  hare  been  looked  for 
from  one  who  can  boast  the  lineage  of  Byron. 
The  pages  of  Homer  are  net  more  remark, 
able  than  those  of  Lady  Anne  Btnnt  for  the 
absence  of  any  description  of  nattnal  scenery. 
She  and  bar  husband,  the  editor,  have  every 
taste  and  qualification  for  the  life  of  the 
desert;  and  very  few  indeed  are  the  tra- 
vellers who  have  seen  so  much  of  desert 
life  in  Arabia.  Yet  the  book  irnot  even  a 
desoriptioii  of  desert  life.  It  is,  in  ihct,  a 
very  nnpetentions  jownal  of  dealii^  and 
assooiatiOB  with  Bedonin.  tnbss  of  the 
Eiupbrstes  snd  t^the  SyriMi  Sessrt. 

Had  the  aaihoF  been  ss  direr  in  word- 
punting  as  she  is  with  her  pencil,  the  work 
m^ht  have  been  fiur  moromtevesting.  We 
have  read  every  page  of  these  volnmeB,  and 
we  have  not  met  with  a  single  literary 
sketch,  even  in  outline.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  interesting  scenes  in  which 
the  author  and  her  husband  had  part.  This 
is  very  disappointing.  The  book  will  not 
compare  with  Mr.  Grattan  Oeaiy'a  aoconnt 
of  his  ride  along  the  Tigris  line  in  point  of 
interest;  and  yet  Lady  Anne  Blunt's  jour- 
ney is  far  more  strange  and  adventurous. 
Lady  Anne's  work  is  at  times  spirited,  al- 
ways nnaffeoted,  and  in  its  utter  simpl^ty 
resembles  Bedonin  life.  But  the  life  of  tlie 
desert,  though  simple,  is  never  vrauting  in 
the  aooompsuiment  of  grandenr,  and  of  that 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  her  volumes.  We 
have  placed  tbe  defects  of  her  work  fore- 
most, and  hare  no  doubt  that  the  first 
thought  of  moat  readers  will  coincide  with 
our  own.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  book 
will  have  a  very  great  popularity,  and  we 
have  pointed  to  the  reason.  Yet  it  is  quite 
certain  that  if  success  in  pnUication  were 
awarded  for  proficiency  in  travel.  Lady 
Anne  Blunt's  work  would  pass  through 
many  editions.  As  it  is,  it  possesses  in- 
trinsic value  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
We  have  not  met  with  any  equally  extensive 
experience  of  Bedonin  life ;  nor  are  we  pre< 
pi^ed  to  dispute  the  editor's  claim  that  Uieae 
volumes  are  "the  first  attempt  at  giving  a 
oomprehensire  view  of  desert  life  a^  desert 
politics." 

Those  who,  from  their  childish  recollec- 
tion of  "  piotare-books,"  have  always  asso- 
ciated the  Bedouin  with  his  horse  mil  have 
the  connexion  confirmed  by  the  study  of 
these  pages.  Yet  with  a  difierence;  for 
Lady  Anne  ia  too  scimtifio  to  confound  the 
iudividnal  with  the  genus,  and,  with,  we 
believe,  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  always 
writes  of  the  animals  ridden  by  Bedouins, 
aud  by  the  travellers,  as  "mares."  We 
venture  to  think  there  is  no  noun  so  oflea 
printed  in  these  volumes  as  the  title  of  ^ 
female  horse.  In  saying  some  kind  words 
for  camels,  Lady  Anne  confesses  that  she 
lores  horses,  and  if  her  writings  should  ever 


reach  the  coontry  of  the  Hoahynhyms  titvy. 
will  have  agreat  sucoass.  Eaxfy  iathe  first 
volume^  Lady  Aon*  shows  how  she  can  ds- 
scrilie  an  AiA  mem — **  8&s  was*  net  re- 
markably handsome,  being  ewe- necked  aad 
having  a  strange,  wild  head ;  but  her  deptfV 
of  gvUi  and  her  long,  mnsoolar  huid< 
quarters  ^ve  promise  <^  what  she  really 
possessed  m  a  wonderfiil  degree,  speed  and 
staying  power."  As  to  Ladv  Anne's  courage 
as  a  traveller,  that  rare  ana  excellent  qnaB- 
fioation  for  such  experience  as  hers  might 
easily  be  overlooked  by  any  Uimghtlesa 
reader,  for  nowhere  does  she  snggwt  terror, 
thongh  such  a  life  among  tbe  Bedonins  of  the 
Arabian  desert  is  in  reality  full  of  danger^ 
The  travellers  are  approaching  Deyr,  on  the 
Euphrat^,  and  by  the  way  receive  news  d 
Arab  hostilities,  but  their  march  is  not 
stopped.  On  the  contrary,  they  think  of 
puj^ung  on  because  "  it  may  be  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  baying  horses,  as  after 
the  battle  property  will  change  hands,  and 
is  very  liluly  to  be  sent  to  the  hammsir." 
Nor  is  Lady  Anne  Blnnt  a  luxurious 
foareller.  The  princess  who  oOB^laiiwd  of 
the  roseleaf  beneath  her  couch  would  have 
thought  the  foUowiug  a  catalogse  of  but 
poor  comfort: — "Although  the  nights  are 
cold,  we  do  not  sufier,  as  we  have  plenty  o£ 
things — first  an  oilskin  on  the  ground,  then 
a  Turkey  carpet,  then  each  a  cotton,  quilt 
folded  double,  to  serve  as  bed." 

The  bnildbigs  on  the  Euphrates  which 
Lady  Anne  Blunt  calls  ''forts"  are,  we 
believe,  post-houses,  known  in  Persia  as 
"chi^r-khanahs,"  consisting  "of  a  square 
courtyard  enclosed  by  a  nmd  wall  twelve  fuet 
high,  and  without  other  opening  to  the 
outer  wOTld  than  a  single  g^^way.  InsiiW 
are  low  rooms  along  three  sides,  the  flat  tops 
of  which  make  a  terrace,  where  tibero  is 
generally  an  upper  chamber  like  a  box." 
Such  buildings  are  common  all  over  Western 
Asia,  and  "the  box,"  or  "balah-khanah,"  is 
generally  the  resort  of  the  moat  distinguished 
visitors  in  this  mixture  of  mud-fortreas 
and  hotel.  Bedonin  meals  are  not  nice. 
Bedouins,  Lady  Anne  tells  us,  cut  up 
their  sheep  "  independently  of  anatonii. 
cal  construction — bones,  meat  and  all 
mangled  and  massed  together,"  butter 
being  "plastered  round  ue  mass."  At 
Lady  Anne's  first  experienoe  of  Bedouiu 
cookery  the  middle  of  the  dish  was  occupied 
by  "  the  great  fat  tail  of  the  sheep,  a  huge 
lom^  of  tallow,  with  bits  of  liver  and  other 
nastiness  near  it."  She  and  her  husband 
made  "  a  *  barmecide '  meal,"  but  when  the 
dish  readied  leas  fostidions  fingers.  Lady 
Anno  says  that  "  a  plate  full  of  greaves 
would  not  have  disappeared  sooner  in  a 
kennel  of  hounds  than  this  did  among  the 
hungry  Jeri&."  The  author  su^^ts  a 
claim  to  have  discovered  the  place  where 
"Noah  built  his  ark,"  becanae  she  saw  one 
of  those  natural  curiosities,  a  spring  of 
bitumen,  of  which,  however,  several  are 
known  to  travellers.  Lady  Anne  not  only 
identifies  the  spot  becaase  it  is  said  of  thv 
ark  that  Koah  "pitched  it  within  and  without 
with  jHtch,"  but  for  the  much  more  odd 
reason  that — 

"This  lower  valley  of  the  Bsphnitas  is  just  tbe 
plaee  when  a  great  flQt4  would  hau  eoma,  au 
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fashion,  to  put  down  the  account  of  it  in  (Jeneais 
u  ftbulona,  NoiUi,  by  tlw  light  of  these  Bprings 
nt  Hittf  is  quite  an  hiatorie  personage,  and  the 
bea^  he  myed  with  him  in  the  ark  were,  of 
course,  hia  domeatie  animals,  camels,  sheep, 
donkeys,  and  perhaps  horses." 

This  curious  vindicatioii  of  Biblical  history 
is  one  of  the  fbw  oocaaions  on  which  Lady 
Anne  writes  of  '*  horses ;"  generally  she  and 
her  hnsbaiul  "  trust  to  our  mares  to  carry 
ns  out  of  the  diflionlty."  The  Arab  remedy 
for  sickness  in  a  mare  is  not  yery  intelli- 
gent:— "They  prescribed  many  remediea, 
and  tried  two  or  tiiree;  first  a  rope  was 
tied  tight  round  the  loins,  then  she 
was  walked  and  mn  abont,  and  then 
her  tail  was  tied  up  with  string,  and  lastly 
Ismail  whispered  a  verse  of  the  Koran 
into  her  ear.  This  seemed  to  do  her 
good,  and  we  started."  Farther  on  the 
travellers  passed  "  a  nice  pool  of  rain-water, 
where  we  watered  our  mares."  Lady  Anne 
Blnnt  admires,  as  erety  traveller  must,  the 
endurance  of  Arab  horses.  "  The  mares  do 
their  work  in  a  marvellons  manner,  con- 
sidering that  they  have  to  travel  every  day, 
And  are  only  grass-fed." 

Lady  Anne  and  Ifr.  Blunt  rode  from 
Bcanderoon  to  Bagdad,  by  the  Euphrates 
Valley ;  then  taming  northwards,  they  rode 
■along  the  Tigris  to  Sfaei^hat  and  thence 
stmck  westward  for  the  long  ride  over  the 
desert  to  Beyront,  crossing  the  line  of  their 
3Enphrates  journey  at  Deyr.  Not  even  at 
Palmyra  will  Lady  Anne  be  tempted  into 
giving  us  a  specimen  of  her  descriptive 
powers.  Indeed,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
description  in  her  work  is  that  of  a  mare 
belonging  to  the  Sheykh  of  the  Gomassa, 
'*  a  dark  bay  standing  fifteen  hands  or 
over."  It  is  no  donbc  very  cleverly  de- 
scribed, and,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
"would  be  worth  a  king's  ransom,  if  kings 
were  still  worth  ransoming."  I^y  Anne 
is  one  of  very  few  travellers  who  have  made 
aoqnaintance  with  that  curious  people — 
"theSIeb" — who  seem  to  live  the  lives  of 
animals  of  prey,  "following  the  herds  of 
ffazelles  as  they  migrate  north  and  south. 
Ou  these  they  live,  making  their  food,  their 
clothing,  and  their  tents  out  of  the  creatures 
they  catch  or  kill."  It  is  said  they  came 
originally  from  India,  and  stayed  in  the 
desert.  The  author,  always  fertile  in  sug- 
gestions, thinks  '*  it  is  qnite  possible  that 
one  of  the  tribes  which  left  India  and  are 
now  known  as  Bohemians,  or  gipsies,  in 
Europe,  may  have  stopped  on  the  way  and 
settled,  if  their  wandering  life  can  be  called 
settling,  in  the  desert." 

Our  estimate  that  the  antfaor  and  editor 
of  this  book  are  excellent  travellers  is 
strengthened  by  the  ^ood  opinion  they  ex- 
pr«8  of  the  people,  which  is  the  nanal "  note  " 
of  capable  voyagera,  as  mnoh  as  by  their  skill, 
nowhere  perhaps  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  the  fact  that  at  Damascus  they  sold  the 
camels  they  had  purchased  at  Bagdad  "  with 
a  clear  profit  of  fifteen  shillings  on  each 
beast."  Lady  Anne  pens  a  "  defence  of  the 
camel,*'  which,  in  point  of  temper  and  good 
sense,  she  places  above  the  horse.  At  chap- 
ter xxiii.  we  are  atone  with  Mr.  Blunt,  the 
editor,  whose  oontribution  is  as  valuable  as 
it  is  modest.  Mr.  BInnt's  work  gives  us  the 
impression  that  if  he  would  talce  the  trouble 


he  could  write  a  very  useful  book  of  travels. 
He  finds  in  the  Bedouins  a  hardy  but  not  a 
long-lived  race.  "  At  forty  their  beards  turn 
grey,  and  at  fifl^  they  are  old  men."  Mr. 
Blunt  doubts  "  if  more  than  a  very  few  of 
them  reach  the  age  of  sixty."  He  speaks 
highly  of  their  honesty  ;  their  marriage  cus- 
toms are  the  simplest,  with  the  most  facile 
power  of  divorce  on  either  side,  so  that  "  the 
ilLasBorted  marriages  generally  end  within  a 
few  months  of  their  being  contracted."  In 
the  last  chapter,  Mr.  Blunt  treats  of 
"Horses;  "  and  very  learnedly  he  writes  upon 
the  animal  to  which  he  and  Lady  Anne  are 
evidently  much  attached.  Without  follow- 
ing him  into  snch  recondite  matters  as  the 
length  of  "the  cannon  bone"  and  the 
"letting  down"  of  "hocks,"  we  note  his 
judgment  that 

"  the  only  defect  of  the  Arabian  as  a  race-horee, 
compftied  with  our  own,  is  hia  small  eize.  Inch 
for  inch,  there  can  be  no  question  which  is  the 

faster  horse  If  one  could  conceive  an 

Arabian  seventeen  hands  high,  he  could  not  fail 
to  leave  the  best  horse  in  i^iglond  behind  him. 
As  it  is,  he  is  too  small  to  keep  stride  with  our 
racehorses." 

Mr.  Blunt  is,  however,  convinced  "  that  the 
pure-bred  Arabian  possesses  extraordinary 
powers  of  endurance."  In  Mr.  BInnt's 
"  postscript "  there  are  two  remarks  which  | 
are  of  much  practical  value.  With  regard 
to  a  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  he  says  that 
the  line 

"  must  pass  either  along  the  actual  valley,  or  the 
table-land  above  it.  In  the  first  esse,  the  flood- 
ing of  the  river  and  its  frequent  changes  of  bed 
will  have  to  be  considered ;  while,  in  ttie  second, 
an  immense  amount  of  cutting:  sod  hridtring  will 
be  required,  for  the  whole  of  the  desert  borderinf; 
the  valley  is  a  network  of  wadys  and  ravines." 
The  second  is  that "  the  onlypractical  scheme 
for  improving  the  communications  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  on 
the  Euphrates."  Mr.  Blunt  perhaps  has  not 
examined  the  line  of  the  Tigris,  or  he  would 
have  found  that  it  is  more  suitable  both  for 
a  railway  and  for  steam  navigation.  But  a 
railway  needs  much  time  and  very  much 
money,  whereas  both  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  might  within  twelve  months  be 
navigated  by  a  regular  service  of  steamers 
of  light  draught  and  suitable  constmction 
with  great  advantage  to  British  commerce 
and  to  the  people  of  Western  Asia. 

Abthub  Ashold.  , 


Savonarola:  hi$  Life  and  Times.  By  W.  R. 
Clark,  M.A.  (Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.) 

Ths  modest  claim  put  forward  by  Mr.  Clark, 
that  "  be  has  dona  his  best  to  understand 
the  history  and  character  of  the  man  whom 
he  bas  nnderti^cen  to  describe,  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  tell  the  story  simply  and 
plainly  to  ordinary  English  readers,"  is  one 
which  will  be  readily  conceded.  His  nar- 
rative is  mainly  derived  from  the  able  work 
of  Prof  Villari,  which  appeared  in  1861, 
and  has  since  been  translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Homer ;  although  not  cha- 
racterised by  any  high  literary  merit,  it  is 
clear  and  fall,  sensible  in  its  criticisms,  and 
fairly  candid  in  its  conclusions.  The  best 
modem  sonroe  of  information,  before  the 


appearance  of  Prof.  Villari's  work,  was  the 
Life  by  M.  Perrons,  published  in  1853.  H, 
Perrens  seems  to  have  had  considerable  diffi. 
cnlty  in  making  np  his  mind  as  to  Savons, 
rola  s  real  merits,  and  there  is  couseqaently 
a  certain  hesitancy  in  his  judgments  ud  a 
prudent  reserve  in  the  ezpresnon  of  hii 
opinions  which  tends  to  inspire  ns  rather 
with  respect  for  the  Uf^fnqiher  than  admiia. 
tion  of  the  Beformer. 

Prof.  ViUwi  exh^ts  no  snob  balf-hearied- 
ness.   His  pagaa  throngfaoot  an  designed  to 
vindicate  uie  almost  nnpacaUeled  hennam 
and  moral  grandenr  of  one  who  tanght  in 
the  city  where  he  now  teaches,  and  espoused 
the  same  cause  of  liberty  and  patriotism  of 
which  he  is  himself  a  distinguished  snpporta. 
As  Mr.  Clark  resigns  himself,  with  bat  few 
exoeptions,  to  the  Professor's  guidance,  we 
are  here  presented  with  a  study  which  places 
the  great  Reformer's  whole  career  ia  the 
most  favourable  light  and  casts  upon  it  the 
most  romantic  tints.    The  story  of  his  6srl| 
love  (a  somewhat  doubtful  legend)  is  u- 
oepted  as  unquestionable  fact.   The  accoDnt 
given  by  Politian  of  his  intervieir  vith 
Lorenzo  de*  Afodici,  when  the  latter  wss  on 
his  death-bed,  is  discantod  for  the  more  im- 
posing and  tragic  story  recorded  by  fiutla- 
macchi,  though  Milioan,  with  all  tlie  efi- 
dence  before  him,  did  not  hesitate  to  dunc- 
teriae  the  latter  as  "  an  afterthooriit."  The 
bewilderment  and  indecision  tbatSsTOQarols 
betrayed  when  Piero's  dastardly  sabmisKi'a 
to  Charles  VIII.  was  followed  by  hiBexpc'- 
aioii  from  Florence  ooly  suggest  the  oUtr- 
vation  that  the  Reformer  "  was  CTidenllj 
oppressed  by  a  painful  sense  of  the  graTiiv 
of  the  occasion."    The  somewhat  v^e  and 
declamatory  Ciceronian  harangue  ^hicb  he 
delivered  in  the  French  camp  is  described 
as  having  been  listened  to  by  the  long  i^i 
his  nobles  as  though  spoken  by"8propbtt 
sent  from  God."     In  his  account  d  the 
enjesses  of  the  Piagiwni  under  SaTOoBnUs 
short  supremacy,  Mr.  Clark  will  appnr  to 
many  to  have  dealt  somewhat  too  Inientlv 
with  the  reform  party,  thongh  he  vindicata 
hia  hero  by  observing  that  "  in  his  opinion* 
on  these  subjects  he  was  neither  better  wr 
worse  than  his  best  contemporaries."  He 
subjoins,  however  (p.  287),  some  excellent 
observations  on  the  gener^  impohcy  of  «■ 
ercing  public  and  social  ltt)erty,  even  wiw 
the  best  intentions. 

In  oonnezion,  again,  with  Savonarolas 
relations  to  doctrine  and  theology,  there  is 
too  great  a  tendency  in  Mr.  Clark's  trest- 
ment  to  throw  a  veil  over  their  real  charac- 
ter. He  is  candid  enough  to  repudiate  the 
notion  of  Eudelbach  and  Kari  Meier,  who 
could  recognise  in  the  Italian  Reformer  an- 
other and  an  earlier  Luther;  but  be  keeju 
the  opposing  evidence  (especiaUy  that  al- 
forded  in  the  treatise  Th»  Trivmph  of  Ike 
Cross)  too  much  in  the  background.  Jn 
fact,  Savonarola,  like  not  a  few  others  who 
stood  on  the  threshhold  of  the  modern  era, 
was  a  compound  of  contradictions.  While 
his  pxJpit  oratory  was  marked  by  a 
pudiation  of  the  old  schohistic  method  oi 
"postilhiting,"  his  treatise  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Florence  was  a  direct  applicatwo  w 
the  monarchical  theory  of  Thomas  Aqainw- 
While  insisting  on  the  Scriptures  afl  roe 
chief,  if  not  the  mily,  source  oj  doctnne,  f 
Digitized  by  VjOOg IC 
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<3Mid  (like  Gregoiy  the  Great  in  his  Gom- 
neittuy  on  the  Book  of  Job)  twist  any  paa- 
'9ge  into  a  designed  and  inspired  allusion  to 
tie  men  and  events  of  his  own  time — a 
pnettce  which  Ur.  Clark  seems  bnt  imper- 
rtcdj  to  ezcnse  when  he  says  that  '*  it  was 
the  manner  of  his  day,  and  he  adopted  it  on 
.principle.**  If  too  entightened  and  too  much 
of  an  Italian  in  his  genius  altogether  to 
"vnfh*^**  the  stndy  of  the  fine  arts,  Savona- 
rola was  yet  weak  and  crednloos  enough  to 
give  his  sanction  to  the  revival  of  trial  by- 
ordeal,  a  relic  of  paganism  which  a  French 
bishop  of  the  ninui  ce&tnrj,  the  illoBbions 
igowrd,  had  the  sense  and  oonrage  to 
condeun. 

None  of  his  biographers,  indeed,  seem  to 
haw  dwelt  with  sufficient  emphasis  on  the 
&ct  that  the  real  cause  of  Savonarola's  fall 
was  the  CTicouraeement  he  gave  to  this  bane- 
fal  beKef.     He  had  asserted  his  possession 
of  prophetic  powers,  and  happy  coincidence 
had   &Tonred   the  popular  acceptance  of 
claims  vrliioh  it  was  difficult  to  disprove. 
Bat  as  soon  as  the  Florentines  beheld  their 
proiAiet  pnaillanimonsly  evading  that  ordeal 
of  fire  to  which  he  had  avowed  himself  ready 
to  snhmit,  thar  &ith  and  their  reverence 
woe  changed  to  contempt  and  derision. 
Be  fen ;  ai^  in  the  eloads  that  gathered 
loond  him  as  he  fell,  his  incontestable  moral 
giandenr,  his  sanctity  of  life,  his  purity  of 
motive,  and  his  finr-seeing  statesmanship 
were  for  a   time  obscured.      From  that 
obacnrity  the  research  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  has  successfully  redeemed  them  ; 
but,  even  when  taken  at  its  best,  the  career 
of  Savonarola  is  mainly  a  very  notable  ex- 
perience in  the  history  of  enthusiasm — ex- 
hibiting, OD  the  one  hand,  the  legitimate 
fanction  of  tbat  great  passion  in  rousing  and 
<ontroBiag  popular  feeling  and  sentiment; 
and  ilfostratttt^,  on  the  other,  the  perils  that 
most  Becessanly  follow  when  once  it  be- 
•couks  a  prey  to  self-delnsioa  and  calls  in 
<snperstition  as  its  aMj. 

J.  Bas3  HvLLraau. 
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Mue  and  Greem  or,  the  Qifi  of  Qod,  By 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  In  Three  Yolnmes. 

(Chapman  dt  Hall.) 
Vixtu.    By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's 

Secret."    In  Three  Volumes.    (J.  &  B. 

Maxwell.) 

Mareo  Viaeonii.  Translated  from  the  Italian 

by  A.  D.    In  Three  Volumes.  (Charing 

Cross  Publishing  Company.) 
Jfjr  Frietid  and  i£y  Wife.    By  Henry  James 

Gibfas.    In  Three  Volumes.    (S.  Tinsley 

ACo.) 

SiB  Hkhbt  PormraiB  has  nndertaken  one  of 
the  most  difficalt  of  literary  tasks  in  the 
book  before  us,  further  described  on  the 
tiUe-page  as  "  a  Bonumce  of  Old  Conatanti- 
uople  " — namely,  that  of  writing  an  historical 
novel  which  shall  make  a  fi^.  distant  uid 
quite  nnfiuniliar  past  live  again  and  interest 
the  modem  reader.  And,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  before,  the  exceptional 
brilliancy  of  Charles  Kingsley's  Hypatia  has 
made  success  of  this  kind  much  less  eafiy  of 
attainment  than  ever.  It  is  doing  Sir 
Bjeaaj  Pottiogar  no  more  than  justice  to 


say  that  his  romance  is  the  best  of  the  kind 
which  baa  appeared  since  JSypaMa ;  and  if 
it  fall  short  of  that  work  in  any  respect,  it 
is  from  no  lack  of  ability,  culture,  and  dili- 
gence, but  merely  because  all  these  qualities 
united  are  necessarily  unequal  to  the  imagi- 
native insight  of  a  poet.  The  topic  he  has 
chosen  is  we  strange  and  eventnil  history 
of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  while  the  "  Blue 
aud  Green  "  of  the  chief  title  has  reference 
to  the  rival  &ctionB  of  the  Hippodnmie, 
the  Veneti  and  Prasini,  whose  competi- 
tion in  politics  and  theology  was  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  to  somal  order 
in  the  sixth  centaiy.  The  uithor  declares 
that  one  of  his  aims  has  been  to  rehabilitate 
Theodora's  character,  at  any  rate  as  regards 
the  latter  part  of  her  life,  and  notably  in  her 
conjugal  relations  with  Justinian,  and  to 
maintain  the  thesis  that  not  only  was  she, 
however  degraded  in  her  theatrical  days,  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning  even  then,  bnt 
that  she  is  a  real  instance  of  genuine  re- 
pentance, amendment,  and  purification  in  her 
whole  subsequent  conduct.  It  is  known,  of 
course,  by  all  scholars,  that  the  horrible 
profligacy  attributed  to  her,  almost  un- 
paralleled  even  in  the  annals  of  hetaerism, 
rests  entirely  on  the  anecdotes  in  the  "  Secret 
History  "  of  Frocopius,  to  which  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  declines  to  accord  any  credit. 
Herein  he  is  sapported  the  judgment  of 
the  late  Dean  Milman,  who  brands  it  as 
'*  the  basest  and  most  disgraceful  work  in 
literature,"  aud  as  a  "  virulent  libel,"  whose 
insincerity  is  proved  by  its  direct  contradic- 
tions to  its  author's  other  published  writ- 
ings. On  the  whole,  the  history  of  the  time 
has  been  carefully  studied  and  adhered  to, 
aud  its  most  famous  personages — Justinian 
and  Theodora  themselves,  John  of  Cappa- 
docia,  Hypatius,  Belisarins  and  Antonina, 
Ecebolus  the  Tyrian — are  represented  on 
the  canvas.  The  author  has  selected  his 
episodes  witii  mach  judgment,  and  has 
ulowed  himself  but  few  iifaerties  with  the 
dinmicles  which  supply  him  with  the 
materials  for  his  narrative ;  the  most  serious 
bein^his  assignment  of  the  first  infatuation  of 
Jnstmian  for  Theodora  to  the  very  banning 
of  her  career,  just  before  her  appeal  as  an 
orphan  suppliant  to  the  generosity  of  the 
fiwtions,  instead  of  to  the  date  of  her  return 
from  Africa  after  disappearing  from  Con- 
stantinople in  company  with  Ecebolus,  and 
the  softening  of  the  reverses  experienced 
by  Belisarins  in  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
war.  And  the  only  important  anachron- 
ism is  that  he  represents  both  Anastatins  aud 
Justinian  as  specifically  claiming  merely  the 
Empire  of  the  East ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that 
the  Westsm  Em^re  was  finidly  extinguished 
early  in  the  reign  of  Zeuo,  about  eigh- 
tsen  years  befbre  Justinian  was  even  "bonif 
so  that  the  rulers  of  Constantinople  claimed 
the  obedience  of  the  West  as  sole  Emperors 
until  long  after  their  Caroling  rivals  had 
taken  their  places  in  Gaul  and  Italy.  The 
third  volume  of  Blue  and  Qreen^  albeit  con- 
taining a  vivid  description  of  the  fiunons 
Nika "  revolt  of  the  factions,  is  less  sue- 
cessful  than  its  predecessors,  perhaps  from 
bein^  less  of  a  romance  and  more  of  a  sum- 
marised history,  but  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause fidelity  to  truth  obliges  the  author 
ta  abknowleoge  how  fbr  his  hero  aud  heroine 


fell  below  the  promise  of  their  opening 
reign — ^how  Theodora  substituted  the  vices 
of  greed,  vindictiv^ees,  and  cruelty  for 
those  of  her  former  career,  and  how  Jus- 
tinian did  not  exercise  his  great  qualities 
impartially  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  but 
was  their  fiscal  oppressor  without  being  their 
defender  agaiiut  either  foreign  war  or 
domestic  turbuleuce.  His  likeness  to  Louis 
XIV.  in  wars,  building,  and  theological 
fanaticism,  and  also  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  impressed  the  imainnations  of  those 
brought  into  oontaot  wiui  him,  is  a  curious 
historical  paralld  which  has  not  receiTed  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  which  has  escaped 
our  present  author's  notice  in  the  scholarly 
Preface  of  his  interesting  book. 

Vixen  is  a  story  in  Wmb  Braddon's  later 
aud  better  mannw,  put  together  with  bnt  a 
small  stock  of  incidents,  and  yet  vivid  and 
readable,  with  tokens  of  real  hard  work 
cropping  out  every  now  and  then  to  show 
that  the  author  does  not  rest  on  her  natural 
facility  of  invention  aud  diction,  nor  yet  on 
her  established  popularity,  as  an  excuse  for 
ceasing  to  take  pains  and  to  lay  in  continu- 
ally firesh  supplies  of  reading  for  illustrative 
purposes.  The  little  bits  of  learning  are  not 
always  quite  accurate,  and  are  sometimes 
rather  cfragged  in  than  brought  in;  but 
there  is  nothing  visible  of  the  audaoions 
blundering  in  all  departments  of  knowledge 
which  gives  such  a  ludicrous  colour  to  the 
novds  of  some  of  her  lady  competitors. 
The  present  story  is  almost  entirely  re- 
stricted to  the  New  Forest,  save  for  one 
transfer  of  scene  to  Jersey ;  and  Miss  Brad- 
don  writes  of  the  charming  woodland 
scenery  of  Hampshire  with  evident  local 
knowledge  and  strong  personal  interest.  Her 
heroine,  a  generous,  spoile^,  child,  of  quick 
temper,  is  very  cleverly  sketched  and  not 
overdrawn ;  and  the  manly,  commonplace 
hero,  with  no  bookish  tastes,  but  not  in  the 
least  Chiy  LiTingstonish,  is  also  a  good  por- 
trait, though  here  aud  there  his  remarks  are, 
not  too  shrewd,  but  a  little  too  cultured  to 
be  quite  in  keeping.  We  recognise  him 
better  when  remarking  of  a  room  newly 
done-up  in  the  very  last  South  Kensington 
high-art  style,  with  high  chocolate  dado  all 
round,  that  it  looks  as  if  they  had  run  short 
of  wall-paper,  than  when  quoting  Tennyson 
or  using  scraps  of  French.  There  is  humour, 
too,  in  a  gentleman  carrying  off  his  lady- 
love's unreadable  Browningesque  verses  and 
handing  them  over  to  his  private  secretaiy 
to  digest,  analyse,  and  comment  on,  and, 
then  coming  out  with  the  criticism  at 
first  hand,  and  making  all  the  running  in . 
consequence.  And  there  is  judgment  in 
not  overdoing  the  objectionable  stepfather 
in  the  story,  when  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  represent  him  as  ill-using,  the  wife  whose 
fortune  alone  he  sought,  and  squandering 
her  income;  whereaa^his  selfishness  is  more^ 
enlightened  and  more  natural  as  actually 
depicted.  Vixen  is  not  one  of  those  books 
which  either  make  or  mar  a  reputation  ;  but 
it  is  pleasantly  readable,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  shows  tokens  of  honest  pains  spent  in 

m faking  it  so. 

Marco  VisconH  is  simply  Tommaso  Grossi's 
well-known  historical  novel  in  an  English 
dress.  Grossi  followed  Manzoni,  whom  he 
acknowledged  as   his  master,  much  as 
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G.  P.  B.  James  foll6««d  Walter  Scott,  and, 
tnith  to  saj,  at  very  nraeh  the  same  dis- 
tiuioft  The  book  eftjoyB  a  otmiddefable 
repatation  in  Ital^,  tthbge  litemtore  is  not 
eren  7^  rich  in  hutorhnl  uorola,  thongh  it 
poMettM  ft  few  notiJ^  ones ;  bat  if  Hansoni 
bad  written  more,  GrOBsi  would  be  less 
esteemed.  The  era  of  the  story  is  the  stir- 
ring midst  of  the  foorteenth  century,  when 
the  famons  warrior  who  gires  it  his  name 
was  a  Tery  remarkable  figore,  not  tmlike 
Henry  of  Guise  two  hundred  years  later; 
and  GroBsi  has  taken  great  pains  to  work 
contemporary  history  into  his  plot,  as  well 
as  to  give  his  readers  graphic  scenes  from  ^ 
the  duly  life  of  the  period,  amon^  which  the 
riot  in  a  chorch  between  iiie  partisans  of  the 
riral  Popes  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ririd.  Bat 
the  story  is  thin  and  poor,  with  personages 
of  little  interest,  and  the  reader  remains 
qnite  nnafieoted  br  liie  tragedy  which  is  in- 
.tanded  to  move  the  very  depUis  of  bis  na- 
ture to  pity  and  regret.  The  consciousness 
that  they  are  mere  Iay-6gnrea  in  a'costnme 
painting  uerer  dies  ont,  and  while  we  look 
with  appreciation  on  the  happy  rendering 
of  this  breastplate  and  that  beaker,  the 
human  figures  attract  little  observation. 
The  translation  is  well  done,  and  rarely 
shows  the  influence  of  foreign  idioms,  while 
there  are  some  very  respectable  rendering 
of  the  verses  which  Grossi  intercalated  in 
his  narrative. 

My  Friend  and  My  Wife  is  a  crude  book, 
with  a  few  occasional  patches  of  merit,  but 
on  the  whole  is  lather  hard  reading.  The 
writer  does  not  seem  to  have  got  his  scheme 
clearly  before  him,  and  gets  rather  "  mixed  " 
in  oonseqnence.  Take  the  title,  for  ex- 
ample. It  clearly  denotes  ihat  the  book  is 
aatobi(^praphioal,  and  the  persons  named  in 
it  the  belon^ngs  of  the  writer.  Bbt  when 
we  come  to  the  story  itself,  it  pui-ports  to 
be  a  narrative  written  by  the  hero's  tutor, 
who  is  the  "  I "  of  the  story,  but  who  is  not 
married  at  all;  so  that  the  second  "my" 
of  the  title-page,  if  not  the  Grst  also, 
applies  to  the  hero,  and  ought  to  be  his." 
So  again,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the 
chronolc^.  It  is  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
death  (which  was  in  1850),  and  before 
Pimlioo  was  built,  at  least  ten  years  earlier ; 
it  is  before  the  establishment  of  competitive 
examinations  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  after 
the  movement  for  the  samtaxy  refbrm  of 
London  courts.  TXot  is  l^e  tale  better 
managed.  Theheroiscaatoffby  his  father,  a 
rich  mannfkctarer,  for  refusing  to  bribe  the 
officials  who  have  the  bestowal  of  Govern- 
ment  contracts,  and  comes  to  great  straits 
in  consequence.  But  he  has  married  the 
only  and  beloved  child  of  a  wealthy  canon, 
who  does  not  quarrel  with  his  daughter 
because  of  her  choice,  and  yet  no  penny  of 
her  fortune  comes  to  them,  nor  does  she 
ever  think  of  applying  to  her  father  for 
help,  thongh  she  does  so  to  her  brother-in- 
law.  And  whereas  the  hero's  bosom-friend 
sednces  the  wife,  aad  actnallj  elopes  with 
her,  being  barely  stopped  in  time  l^  tihe 
opportn&e  arrival  on  the  scene  of  tihe 
seducer's  uncle,  a  fine  old  Franch  Abb^ 
the  pair  come  home  again,  and  retam  to  the 
old  domestic  footing  of  intimate  acqnaint- 
anceship  as  if  nothing  bad  happened.  To 
be  snr^  the  gay  Lothario  goes  off  as  a 


missionazy  to  Africa  after  a  while:  bnt  tfawt 
is  a  larter  arrangement.  ^Rtere  are,  as  we 
have  said,  oooasional  scraps  of  better  qnality 
here  and  latere  in  the  story,  astd  the  writer 
cam  sometimes  sketch  a  single  soeoe  or 
sifaiation  fiurly  enough,  but  be  has  neither 
oonst^oetiTe  skill  nor  staying  povrer;  and 
the  best  thing  in  the  narrative  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hero's  younger  brother,  always 
fall  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  bat  weak, 
self- deceiving,  and  egoistic,  yielding  to  every 
temptation  m>m  lack  of  moral  fibre,  and 
spr^in^  min  round  him  as  snrely  as  if 
fN>m  debberate  villany. 

R  F.  LrmsDALS. 


Quartertium^M  Graea  and  otMa"  Poena.  By  Emilj 
PfeiSer.  (0.  Eegan  ^nl  and  Co.)  l^isisaTillttRe 
idyl ;  the  elements  out  of  which  the  poem  is 
wrought  an  few  and  simple ;  a  8aii^y  aneraoon 
in  the  little  homestsad  of  Qoartarmao,  a  cooarlry 
lane,  the  ball  with  its  avenne  of  stately  teees,  the 
(diuich,  and  the  organ  flUing  the  gliounerii^  plaee 
with  its  vohimeB  of  hanaraiy — tbese,  and  an  Eng- 
lish village  maiden  who  finds  through  her  ^ft  of 
BODg  the  eotrance  to  a  higher,  sn  ideal  life,  make 
up  the  material  of  this  idyllic  piece.  The  touch 
of  the  writer  ia  delicate  and  true.  Grace,  Qnar- 
terman's  daughter,  wearying  of  the  moaotony  of 
the  Sunday  aftemaon,  raguely  desirii^  some 
lar^,  freer  existeuoe,  and  saved  from  the  temp- 
tation of  yoong  Lord  Claud's  admiring  gaze  by 
ths  old  orf|«iiiBt>  (HUe  fag  her  musioal  ^ft,  is  a 
living  figure.  While  htr  lather  is  catechuing  tiie 
little  ones,  and  her  mother  uts  idle,  bathing  in  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath,  Giaes  suddenly  appears : — 
"  Tben  thnnghQnartazman's  house  tbatvasfiait  and 
smsll, 

A  flatter  past,  u  a  light  foot-fall, 

Stiddea  and  nrift  as  the  noBseB  breeae 

That  seadt  a  thrill  throngh  ths  nagnant  trees — 

Free  as  the  flight  of  a  bird  o'  the  air — 

From  an  upper  chamber  8w«pt  ora  tha  stnir. 

And  lo  ia  the  fmme  of  the  door  there  stood 

A  girl  in  the  flower  of  her  maidenhood ; 

A  fknnr  that  aeemad  to  bloom  too  high 

For  the  walla  so  etraight  and  the  roof  so  nigh ; 

A  gtrl  who  carried  a  girl's  unreat 

In  her  seeking  eyes  and  Bilent  breast; 

Lithe  of  limb  and  fair  of  faee, 

Whose  pneenca  seeiued  to  flood  the  plaee." 

Oecssionally  Mrs.  Pibifler's  instinct  fails  her.  Ilia 
word  '^Nirvana'' is,  of  course,  familiar  to  both 
the  writer  and  hm  reeden,  bnk  it  is  foreign  ta 
the  tone  of  the  poem;  and  the  two  wtaftlwdi^g 

lines, 

"  From  this  tme  song  of  Qrace  it  well  may  seam 

That  there  is  hope  fur  maida  that  fall  in  dream," 
are  aa  impertiueace.  The  volume  also  contains 
"  Madunna  Dunya,"  a  poem  of  Rusuan  paasaiht* 
life,  already  known  to  readers  of  the  CotUenworary 
Review,  some  sonnets,  a  viUanelle  (the  only  one 
of  the  emtic  forms  of  vrase  xeoMtly  caltivatad  for 
which  Bba.  Ffaifo  has  drawn  a  lihisff),  soms 
songs,  and  tnadatiOBS  from  ^ine.  txaas- 
latuwa  an  not  man  sooeessfol  than  rimUar  at- 
tempts by  other  writers.  There  is  something  ia 
Heme's  verses  which  tMupts  one  to  the  hopuese 
effort  of  reproducing  them  in  English  words. 
They  admit,  however,  neither  of  loss  nor  addi- 
tion ;  if  aoythin^  he  altered,  if  anything  be  in- 
serted, if  ai^l^ing  he  omitted,  thev  cease  to  be 
Heine's:  their  note  is  changed,  tnair  fragrance 
has  departed.  True  success  is  impossiUe,  and 
Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  iailue  does  sot  diseredit  her 
skill.  Neither  Heine  nor  Mrs.  VUaSSiit  would 
have  written 

"  flow  the  image  of  the  moon 
Trembles  m  the  wave's  wild  leaTen ; " 
but  the  translator  of  Heine  cannot  do  without  a 
rhyme  for  "heareiu"    Tet  an  attempt  to  keep 


ofese  to  the-  orighml  is  mads,  and  tUa  b 
aiMrhig!  d»  poeiae  whidi,  if  mm*  xwakOum 
Ttof^  pet^pB  bav»  won  the  pnke  <tf  UsgW 

MMvrtk  of  tk»  EagUik  Prwmue  Uu 
Je*us,     By    Henry    Foley,  SJ.    Vtd.  ra 
(Bums  and  Oates.)    Father  Fol^  bu  rivd 
us  another  volume  of  his  curious  and  nmiiti 
able  hook,  which  adds  so  much  to  oar  koo« 
ledge  of  thte  Eng^h  Bomaa  O^heKei,  imi 
eially  of  the  Jesaits.   Tha  mmb  staidy  >^ 
Uiniufffa  all.   Tear  after  year  tksre  wm  eaw 
into  fit^jaad  from  beyoedthassa  priasU  ipeafri 
trained  to  leecmetle  this  eoontrj  to  their  fak!' 
while  oa  this  sida  of  the  Channel  thnr  snai 
was  eagerly  ai^dpated,  hiding^pkcea  were  mk 
to  which  they  could  rush  at  a  moment  of  dufct, 
and  every  provision  was  studied  fortborseeomf 
and  comli:^   Soma  of  them  seem  to  bm  hmu 
helpleee  and  as  simple  as  children,  eeddig  iImr 
to  be  caagbt ;  while  others,  emabtiag  tlw  mtfm-. 
tiaa  wisdom,  lived  and  woi^Md  00  year  aftvjai,! 
iC  they  were  captured  at  sU.    In  many  dittna ' 
tfaara  seems  to  have  been  hut  little  energy  tkon 
in  putting  the  penal  laws  into  force,  eapoullTta 
London,  where  the  number  ofpriests  must iJnn 
have  been   considerable.     As  a  proof  of  tlu^ 
laxity  we  may  instance  the  life  of  Heflrf  Qimit, 
one  of  the  three  great  Jesaitson  the  Ei^Kk 
sioo,  which  is  given  at  soon  length  in  thanlut 
Fot  twosty  ywoB  he  was  tha  sapsriorof  tktOdta 
this  ootratiy,  and  was  thscefors  an  ol^  of  mk 
and  continually  uposed.  With  coasnnuniite  jni- 
ence  hepreservedootonly  himself  but  oMBfoflu 
brethren  also.   And  yet  his  chief  reudnee  m  ia 
London,  and  it  would  have  bees  pooild^  w 
should  think,  to  arrest  him  over  nd  onrsgsbi 
if  people  had  been  so  disposed.  If  tlta  Povdff 
Plot,  RB  it  was  called,  had  not  bees  sttsqitid. 
Gbraett  might  have  died  quiatly  in  hia  lied.  Vie 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  evidence  vhici|ns 
thoufriit  sufficient  to  prove  his  compliciij  in  it- 
But  we  do  r^ret  the  cruel  end  of  a  mu  of  the 
very  highest  intellectmd  acquirements  sad  of  tb» 
most  commandii^  influence  whereTW  ieimwA 
After  that  of  Gamett,  the  most  iDtenrthflu- 
grapbies  in  this  volnme  are  those  of  nAei 
Oldeorae  aod  Biaot.   Thsia  is,  haima,ma 
sanuBieaB  in  the  entiTe  woric    Ve  lin  tk 
saoB  enthnsiastia  labours,  and,  we  npet  totn 
it,  a  uniformity  in  cruelty  which  tkroia  lun* 
upon  the  rulers  who  practised  it 
fo^t,  however,  that'  it  was  the  fettl  Bollffl 
PiuB  v.,  "Bsf^naas  in  excelsis,"  which  vu  the 
chief  cause  of  this  mischief.   Roman  Catlioliaw 
would  probably  have  been  tolerated  by 
if  the  Pope  had  not  committed  that  Di(St«» 
and  irrevocable  mistake. 

The  AncierU  British  Oivrch.  ByJohnftg; 
(Longmans.)    There  is  no  sulject  which  (rf  ^ 
years  has  snflfered  more  flrom  vigofOM  crjju 
enoairy  than  the  ovsMatiiaated isiportiweo « 
British  Church.   It  rests  upon  such  a  m«s»^ 
of  fable  that  ovary  honest  investigator  <Maot  w 
to  assail  it.   StiU  it  ought  not  to  be  tmdemliw- 
Mr.  Pryce  has  had  the  advantage  of  readiag 
scholar-like  works  which  have  been 
this  theme  daring  the  last  few  yesn,  aMj* 
honestly  abandoned  much  that  has  "JJ 
heUeved  by  his  compatriots.   Still  »  ^Tt!- 
has  been  ciwned  at^e  "National  E-wW^J 
me,"  or  any  other  year,  would  ^ 
thus  honoured  unless  the  Welsh  trompet  had  ^ 
somewhat  loudly  Mown  in  it.  We 
to  be  hard  upon  Mr.  Prvce.  ^^et^Sl^ 
what  he  hasWd,  and  t4ik  that 
a  pWat  volume,  on^^  5^  ^ 

•  ^^^^^ 


oi»ndNal»le  pains, 
a  second  editioo,  the 
to  omit  what  he  has  said 
prees  Htlena  bang  the  dai^bte^ 


&odebog,Kingof  O^^Ichester"  Cp.  7^ 
consider  hia  statement  sa  to  ""^  "."r2«t 
British  Ohurch  at  the  end  ofths  tM«T*i 
78).   He  .is  in.  eoor  also  *h«i  be  <*" 
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]  XKbUshop  of  "YoA  (p.  24^ ;  and  we  cannot  bnt 
!  KM  when  we  ue  told  that  AiiguBtioe  wrote  "  to 
'   l^Mieriam,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  and  Syagrium, 
:  l^p  of  Aatan "  (p.  231).   Mr.  Pryce  quotes 
f     BUDj  myths,  and,  ^though  ha  diBcards  ranch, 
'  ir  do  not  always  leara  how  much  be  really 
.J^pto.    He  ne^ets  almoat  entirriy  thft  eridraoe 
is  giveH  in  his  fiiToor     the  old  Welsh 
uwhrtoDoa.   We  cannot  agiee  with  Mr.  Pryee  in 
ntuiiaf!  A«  AngHefaing  m  the  Wekh  Ohmeh  as 
«  mill  lit  1 1    Lid^endenoe  is  a  very  dangerous  cry 
wbtt  it  eaoaea  Uemishes  to  be  regarded  as  merits. 
-  It  is  the  isolation  and  raggednesB  of      old  Welsh 
Chnreh  that  hsTe  made  it  what  it  is.   It  baa 
nmr  yet  recognised  folly  the  softening  influwces 
<4  (xnintermtj  and  refioemrat.   We  do  not  ap- 
of  the  Hanoverian  policy  towards  that 
^'irncL  Reflect  by  all  means  honest  national 
•easiliities,  aoch  as  the  use  of  tbe  native  tongne 
in  tke  dmrches,  and  the  appointment  of  Weuh- 
[^■tiijc  Iwahope;  bnt  there  can  be  no  sorer  way 
t.i  nai  and  oonfusitm  than  to  cherish  nationa},  or 
.-ithr  tribal,  pr^jndioM  of  the  nanowest  deserip- 
ciot. 

SM^Cknaiian  Rdigtom  Systems:  The  Cordn. 
IkSirW.Muir.    (S.  P.  O.K.)    The  Society  for 
in  Fhxnotidn  of  Christian  Knowledge  cannot  be 
»4d  fortnnate  in  the  Islamic  sectiona  of  its  **  Non- 
('oriatian  "  series.    Tbe  excellent  Indian  essays  of 
Pr^.  Monier  Williams  and  liix.  Rhys  Davids  are 
Wlmned  by  Nr.  Stobart'a  crude  and  inaccurate 
Idm  md  its  Jbundtr,  and  by  &ir  W.  Mail's 
Corn.   The  latter  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
orhiCTof  vhidiianew.  The  firat  part  is  a  m^igre 
•■pitome  of  the  author's  Lif«  of  MaAomet,  of  which 
tvo  editions  have  speared.  It  goes  over  the  same 
•iaes  as  before,  only  the  brevity  makes  the  lines 
hinber  than  ever.   There  is  tbe  same  faint  praise 
i>f  the  generons  traits  of  Mohammed's  early  career, 
the  same  nusconstmction  of  his  later  life,  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  larger  work.  The  sketch  of. 
the  lustoiy  of  the  Koran  is  nsefnl,  but  is  better  in 
the  older  wot^;  and  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  chapters  is  of  course  more  or  lesa  empiri- 
cal  The  second  part  is  a  third  edition  of  an  essay 
pahlisbed  in  1855  at  Agra,  and  again  at  Allahabad 
IB  IdSOj  entitled  The  Tmimonp  of  the  Cordn  to 
tkf  SeriftMrm.   It  is  written  with  a  prop^andist 
object.   It  enmnerates  in  Aralne  and  English, 
with  eonunentary,  aQ,  or  nearly  all,  tbe  passages 
is  the  Koran  that  refer  to  previous  revelatioiu, 
■ad  then  invites  modem  Musums  to  believe  in  tbe 
Scriptoies  even  as  their  Prophet  did.   It  is  meant 
to  combat  the  Muslim  view  tbat  the  present  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures  are  not  the  same  as  those 
that  Mobammed  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  his 
'"•wn  divine  raisaion.   Sir  W.  Moir  contends  that 
they  are  tbe  same  as  the  modem  Bible,  and 
thereby  seems  to  commit  himself  to  the  inspira- 
dsn  of  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy"  and  the  other 
^fozious  and  childish  Christian  writings  to  which 
the  Konm  tunniataksaUy  refera ;  and  he  would  abo 
ippsT  to  avn  the  existence  of  the  ten  books  of 
Uam,  the  Hfty  of  Seth,  tbe  thirty  of  Ikioeh,  and 
tbe  tan  of  Alvaham,  which  Mobammed  dted  as 
pteviow  nvektions.  Bat  suppono^  Sir  W.  Muir'a 
^oiat  pnrnd,  and  gvanthig  tbe  iitentity  of  tbe 
■oden  oanon  with  the  T&&h  and  liyil  of  the 
Eonn,  and  adadttii^  that  Mohammed  himHlf- 
omnuuidad  hiefoUvwem  to  beUevein  thepreriottt 
nisletiuuB,  what  is  gaiaedP    It  is  tbe  rarest 
pomible  thing  to  hear  a  Mudim  revile  the  Scrip- 
:jres  (it  womd  be  w^  if  Christian  misn(uiaries 
behaved  in  an  eqnal^  deomt  manner  towards  the 
Kflvan):  they  only  maintain  what  Mobammed 
■aintained,  that  tlie  Koran  is  Uie  seal  of  revela- 
tion ;  that  it  oonflrms  or  supeieedea  all  the  sacred 
that  wMit  before  it ;  and  that,  thetefore,  no 
•thv  book  ean  affeet  the  aathoriW  of  tbe  Koran, 
rhe  position  is  impregnaUe.   Sir  W.  Muir's  booh 
3iay  poanUy  induce  a  few  Hudims  to  give  a  little 
aoie  attention  to  the  Seripturee  that  their  Prophet 
nvend^  hot  it  cannot  l<^;ieaUy  compel  them  by 
'.be  teatimQay  of  tbe  Kovan  to  prefer  uw  autfaority 
■f  the  qnotea  to  that  of  the  qn-i'n. 


Jfo-ffuA  Cyvna.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
(Chapman  and  Hall.)  Mr.  Dixon  s  book  is  light 
and  bright  as  the  air  of  Cyprus  in  April,  and  not 
imtil  the  last  chapter,  entitled  "  Watch  and  Ward," 
is  be  strictly  polilical.  Periiaps  if  be  bad  seen 
Cyprus  in  April,  Mr.  Dixon  would  not  have  said 
that  "  grass,  the  basis  of  our  landscape  beanty,  is 
unknown."  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  grass, 
such  as  ia  common  in  Cogland,  is  not  aeen  so  &r 
south  as  O^pras.  "  To  judge  tfaia  iataiid  6uriy," 
says  Mr.  Dixon,  who  is  clearfy  in  love  with  Oypnis, 
"  one  should  come  to  her  from  the  sands  of  £ffypt 
and  tbe  stones  of  Judab.  Cypraa  adds  some 
lovely  features  of  the  Delta  to  some  striking 
features  of  Palestine;  having  side  by  side  tbe 
sceneries  peculiar  to  a  river  level  and  those  pe- 
culiar to  a  mountain  ridge."  His  account  of  the 
taking  over  of  Cyprus  bj  the  English  ia  very  amus- 
ingandorigiaalj  tbe  cbiefattraction  to  tbe  Turkish 
omcials,  bongermg  for  arrears  of  pay,  being  mule- 
loads  of  English  sixpences 

"  Paahas  bad  alvaya  come  in  lean  and  gone  oat  &t. 
Never  bsfore  hfui  a  Nicosian  teen  a  pasha  bring  ia 
money.  The  e0ect  was  instant — magical.  All  eyes 
were  strained  after  these  sumpter-malea ;  all  beads 
were  bent  before  that  ofiBcer  in  blue  and  gold.  Even 
a  '  fanatic,'  with  his  salary  in  arrears  six  months,  saw 
in  a  moment  that  this  Bnglidi  pasha  was  the  man  for 
him." 

How  true  it  is  of  tbe  largest  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  Mr.  Dixon  says,  that,  "  though  poor,  the 
Cypriote  nistics  are  not  wretched  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  words  poverty  and  wzetebedness  de- 
scribe an  i^gyptian  &Uah  or  an  Irish  kerne;" 
and  he  gives  the  reason: — ^'Nearlj  everyone 
owns  his  patch  of  ground ;  liber^  implies  poe- 
session  of  the  land."  Mr.  Dixon  admits 
that  "  our  people  never  sighed  for  Cyprus,"  and 
Sir  Qarnet  Wolseley  has  made  a  ourious  and  in- 
teresting discovery  wltich  be  disclosed  to  Mr. 
Dixon  in  these  words : — "  Tbe  more  I  master  tbe 
whole  body  of  these  Turkish  laws,  the  more  I  am 
surprised  at  their  humanity  and  justice."  Mr. 
Dix(Hi  says  as  to  Britiah  local  government  of 
Nicosia: — "Formerly  the  Cypriotes  bad  as  much 
control  over  their  own  affairs  as  Eogliah  people ; 
now  they  are  as  helpless  as  Russian  serfs.  But 
Mr.  DixoD  ia  a  fervent  admirer  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  policy,  and  of  the  acquisition,  and  compares 
--.what  would  Motley  have  said  I — our  ea^port  of 
the  TniUsh  domiuum  frcnn  attack  by  Rhssm  with 
that  wUch  Elisabeth  gi^ve  to  the  Netherlands 
against  the  mig^t  of  ^tain.  Tbe  comparison  is 
not  obvious ;  for  our  psrt,  we  must  confess  it  is 
offensive  to  find  that  grand  historic  struggle  of  the 
Dutch  compared  with  the  doings  of  the  armies  of 
the  Sultan.  But  Mr.  Dixon  is  rarely  so  extravagant, 
except  perhaps  when  he  predicts  that  Famagonata 
wUl  rival  Alexandria  as  a  seaport.  Dog-spearing 
is  the  latest  development  of  British  sport  "  in 
Cyprus.  Mr.  Dixon  saya  tbat  British  officers 
"  single  out  a  dog  and  urge  him  to  tbe  open  field  ; 
and  these  youngsters  say  that  dog-bunting  at 
Oerioia  is  better  than  pig-sticking  in  Bengal." 
Mr.  Dixoa  might  have  reminded  them  that  in 
England  such  a  mode  of  destroying  surplus  dogs 
might  involve  a  months  hard  labour  for  the 
*'  youogsteTB."  Mr.  IKzon  is  apologetic  as  to  the 
chmate  of  Oypras,  and  sympathetic  as  to  the 
customs  of  the  island  where  these  are  oppowd  to 
English  usage.  He  glories  in  the  acquisition. 
What  if  "  Italy  ia  jealous,  France  angry,  Greece 
exasperated,  and  Qermany  annexed !  Whan  was 
acquisition  made  without  exciting  mvy  or  dis- 
trust?" "Cyprusisourwatch'-towerand  our  place 
of  arms."  Toat  echo  of  the  Prime  Minister  is 
Mr.  Dixon's  conclusion.  On  the  whole  bis  book  is 
pleasant  reading  —  tbe  writing  of  a  man  who 
knows  and  has  seen  much  of  tbe  world,  and  has 
made  himself  master,  by  the  way  of  reading  and 
observation,  of  Cyprus.  We  have  met  with  no 
such  interesting  siratcb  of  the  natural  features, 
tbe  people,  tbe  manners,  customs,  and  institutions 
(new  and  old)  of  the  island,  and  the  reader  may 
easily  avoid,  if  be  pleaees,  the  nauseous  com- 


parison at  tbe  end  of  BrtiftiA  Cyprus,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred. 

Lord  Beacorufi^  :  a  Biography.  By  T.  P. 
O'Connor.  (W.  Mullan.)  It  is  but  a  few  weeks 
since  we  briefly  noticed  The  Public  Life  of  the 
Barl  of  Seaeotu^ld  by  Francis  Hitchman  (Chap- 
man and  HallV  The  present  work  may  be  beet 
described  as  tne  elaborate  antidote  to  those  two 
volumes  of  adulation.  It  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  clippings  from  speeches, 
novels,  and  letters,  strung  together  on  a  chain  of 
argumentative  abuse.  Where  Mr.  Hitchman  sees 
perfect  consistmicy,  there  Mr.  C'Conoor  finds  no- 
thing but  hypocrisy  and  self-seefciDg.  The  one 
has  created  in  his  imaffnation  an  ideal  ^teaman, 
such  as  the  world  wOl  never  witness ;  the  other 
paints  a  combination  of  evil  and  audacity  which 
equally  passes  tbe  bounds  belief.  Tbe  pity  of 
it  is  that  no  just  medium  can  be  obt^ned  from 
a  comparisoQ  of  these  two  unnatural  portraits. 
Each  biwrapher  ia  so  blinded  by  prejudice  as  to 
be  incapable  of  judging  bis  subject  by  tbe  relative 
standara  of  composite  humanity.  Every  act  must 
be  either  a  virtue  or  a  crime.  To  an  impartial 
mind,  the  result  is  tbat  whichever  of  tbe  two 
books  ia  read  last  seems  for  tbe  time  to  be  tbe 
worst.  Extravagance  in  flattery  or  in  detraction 
supplies  its  own  corrective,  and  common-sense  re- 
ftises  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  monsters. 
"Party  politics  apart,  we  incline  to  think  that  Mr. 
OXJtmDM  is  the  lew  efbetive  of  the  two  writua : 
for  tbe  career  of  genius  eui  never  be  appreciated 
by  one  whose  spedal  qualifleations  are  righteons 
indignation  and  the  analytical  industry  of  a  eom- 
mentator. 


mrSS  AND  NEW8. 

A  siuix  work,  entitied  Zululimd  and  the  Zulus, 
by  Mr.  J.  A,  Farrer,  ia  about  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Kerby  and  Endean.  Bende  some  notices 
of  ^u  religion,  le^ds,  ikUes,  riddles,  and 
customs,  it  will  cootam  a  abort  account  of  Zulu 
history  from  the  first  year  of  the  original  English 
settlement  in  Natal ;  and  also  a  summary  of  the 
seveoral  attempts  to  establish  misdoni  in  Zoluland, 
from  the  first,  under  Captain  Gardiner,  in  1836, 
down  to  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Oftebro. 

We  understand  tbat  the  third  volume  of  Mr, 
Green's  History  of  the  English  People  ia  now  re- 
turned for  press,  and  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.  before  Easter.  The  fourth  and 
last  volume  ia  also  in  the  printer'a  hands,  and  may 
be  expected  soon  after  vol.  iii. 

Dr.  W.  C.  BEmTBTTS  new  poems,  Soms  for 
SoidierSf  will  be  published  next  week  by  Measrs. 
Diprose  and  Bateman  in  a  form  which  is  a  novelty 
for  the  first  issue  of  a  volume  of  poetry.  They 
will  appear  in  quarto — sixteen  pagea,  iVnrA-eize — 
at  the  price  of  two-pence,  so  as  to  be  within  tbe 
reach  of  every  soldier.  The  Songs  for  Sailers,  by 
the  same  author,  will  follow  at  the  same  price. 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Jayne,  M.A.,  of  Keble  College, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  has 
been  appointed  Princnpal  of  St.  David's  Oolle^, 
Lampeter,  in  tbe  room  of  tbe  late  Dean  Lewellin. 
Tbe  Welsh  Profenotehip  at  the  same  College  is 
about  to  become  vacant  bj  the  jHeferment  of  Prof. 
Hug^  to  tbe  Rectory  of  Cwm  Du.  Kreconshire. 

Mr.  p.  a,  Daniel's  Time-Analysis  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  (read  with  tbe  Time-Analyus  of 
the  other  tragedies  before  the  New  Shakapere 
Society  in  December)  was  read  at  tbe  last  meeting 
of  tbe  CliftoD  Shakapere  Somety,  when  Mr.  L.  M. 
Griffiths  read  "  A  Note  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Act  ii.,  sc.  7,"  and  Dr.  J.  E,  Shaw  "A  Note  on 
Annton^  and  Cleopatra,  Act  ii,,  6C  5, 1.  3." 

We  were  misinformed  last  week  as  to  the 
nature  of  Prof.  Frsser's  proposed  edition  of 
Locke's  Sssfo/  on  the  Jlvnum  Umlerstmdinf/.  We 
now  have  authority  to  state  that  it  will  be  not  a 
student's,  but  a  standard  li1»ary  edition,  in  two 
bmdeome  octavo  volnmes,      both  in  apneannee 
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and- treatment  uniforoi  with  Prof.  Fnser's  already 
irell-known  editioa  of  Berkeley's  Life  and  Worha  (6 
Tols.,  8vo).  The  editor  will  db  greatly  obliged  to 
anyone  who  will  tend  him  apeetal  informauon  on 
the  nilijeet  to  30  Ohester  Tenace,  Edin1nu|^ 

Mbhbs.  HnraiVGEiL  of  HeUbrmn,  pn^wM  to 
publish  in  1880  a  monthly  LUeratuHilaa  Jur  gtr- 
mamache  und  rommuche  PhUotogie,  to  be  edited 
by  Dtb.  Behaghel  and  Neumann,  of  Heidelbe^. 

The  importance  of  the  controTersy  between 
Cappellus  and  the  Boztorfs  relative  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Hebrew  punctuation,  and  tiie 
dictum  of  Hupfeld  that  in  researches  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Old  Testament  text  we  had  as  yet 
(in  1830^  made  but  few  advances  beyond  Oappel- 
lus,  Monnus,  Simon,  and  the  Buxtorfs,  justify 
Dr.  G.  Sehnedermann  in  Ms  thorough  and  dis- 
criminating historieal  aketeh,  Dm  Controoerte  des 
L.  OmtiUiM  mSt  den  BuxtarftM  u.  «.  w.  (Leipzig : 
Hinnow,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  those 
who  prefer  cetaTo  pamphlets  ;tD  the  quartos  and 
fblios  of  our  ancestors. 

Db.  Fb.  Babthskn  has  published  the  Syriao 
version  of  Sindbad,  a  spe<»meD  of  which  was 
printed  by  Bodiger,  its  discoverer,  according  to 
the  Berlm  MS.,  with  a  German  translation 
(Leipzig:  Hinriehs).  Until  the  Arabic  version, 
or,  still  better,  the  Sanskrit  original,  comee  to 
light,  this  Syriae  recennon  is  the  oldest  authority 
for  this  important  and  widely-prop^ted  work. 
The  Greek  venion  (Syntipat)  is  based  upon  the 
Syriae. 

SnTDEKTs  of  that  remurkaUe  pwiod  which  opens 
modem  bistoiy,  aad  which  includes  the  expedition 
of  Oharies  VIII.,  the  wars  carried  on  by  Louis 
XII.  fiw  the  dudiy  of  Milan  and  tlie  kingdom  of 
NapleB,  the  Le^ne  of  Oambray,  tiie  batUe  of  Pavia, 
and  the  sack  of  Rome,  will  welcome  the  news  of 
the  intended  publication  of  the  diariee  of  the  con- 
tempoiaiT  chnmicler  Marino  Sanuto.  Subscribers 
must  [wlge  themselves  (to  the  "  Oancelleria  della 
Deputazione  Veneta  di  Storia  Patria — Fondazione 
Qnerini-Stampalia  "  at  Venice)  to  the  first  twelve 
volumes  of  the  Diariee.  The  volumes  will  appear 
in  monthly  parts,  each  of  which  will  cost  five 
Italian  lire.  We  need  hardly  pmnt  out  the 
singularly  &vonrable  position  of  a  citizen  of 
Venice  like  Sanuto  for  gaining  wide  and  accurate 
information  of  what  was  going  on  in  that  stirring 
age.  The  expense  of  pubUoition  will  be  consider- 
able, and  EngUsh  librarians  should  do  th«r  part 
by  snbecrilni^. 

Cam.  a.  H.  Markhak,  RN".,  has  written  a 
popular  account  of  the  various  attempts  that  have 
been  made  bv  Englishmen  to  reach  the  North 
Pole.  It  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Maemillan  and  Ca  in  a  nnsle  crown  8to  volume, 
iUostrated,  under  the  title  Northward  Hoi 

Mr.  Robert  Browstko  has  consented  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society. 
The  original  Prospectus  of  the  Society,  issued  by 
its  founder  in  November  1873,  said,  "  The  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Society  will  be  left  vacant  till  one 
of  our  greatest  living  poets  sees  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  take  it ; "  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that,  after 
&ur  years  of  honourable  and  useful  work,  the 
Sodety  has  been  able  to  put  at  its  head  that  "one 
of  our  peatest  living  poets"  whose  genina  in 
power,  kEe,  wiety,  penetration  into  character,  is 
elosest  akin  to  Shakfl|>erelB. 

Mebsbb.  Macviuan  Aia>  Co.  will  publish 
almost  immediately  a  new  supplement  to  Mr. 
Joseph  bring's  AnnaU  «f  our  Ttmt,  containing  a 
narrative  of  events  from  February  1874  to  ue 

English  occupation  of  Cyprus. 

The  first  General  Meeting  of  the  Index  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Anatic 
Society  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  inst,  at  6.30 
P.3C.  The  Earl  of  Camanron,  who  has  aocepted 
the  President  of  Society,  will  take  the 
chair.  The  Report  of  tiie  Oommittee  for  subnia- 
non  to  the  meeting  wOl  contain  a  fuU  account 


of  work  now  in  hand,  and  of  such  indexes  aa  are 
known  to  be  in  preparation  oatride  the  aociety's 
field  of  operations. 

M.  Lbrovz  propoees  to  publish,  under  the  titie 
of  "  Biblioth^ue  slave  elzSririenne,"  four  or  five 
volumes  yearly  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
Slav  nations.  The  first  volume  has  appeared,  and 
iseotitiediZd^MKaCnuBHrf  ifcf  JKhssm.'  (msaloCst 
recueiUiet  par  h  eomte  Jbimh  de  Maittrt  et  UP. 
Qrivelf        edited  by  F.  Gagarin,  S.J. 

M.  AtEXABDRE  Hbpp,  author  of  Les  Erranta, 
and  M.  Clement  Monterel  are  about  to  publish 
(with  M.  OUendorf  of  Paris)  a  small  volume  en- 
titled Ray-BUu,  thSdtre  ^joumalistes. 

Thb  Revu*  Critique  announces  that  P.  Gt^zel 
has  published  a  iHetiontunre  futumen-fran^ai*, 
and  that  the  Mariit  Fathers  are  engaged  on  a 
Samoan  and  French-English  Dictionary. — M.  de 
Montaiglon  is  preparing  a  collection  of  Sotties, 
semumsjojfeax,  farces  »t  moraUUi,  which  will  be 
comprised  in  several  volumes. 

MfissBs.  Ward  ajtd  Lock  have  now  published, 
in  their  very  dieap  and  well-printed  "  Christian 
Knowledge  Series,"  Paley's  Endenca,  Butler's 
Analogy,  Taylor's  Holy  'lAving,  and  Doddridge's 
Site  and  Progren  of  Religion  in  t/is  Soul,  edited, 
with  Lives  of  the  Authors,  Introductions,  ud 
Notes,  by  the  Bav.  F.  A.  Malleson. 

Mr.  John  Habkis  haa  sent  us  a  copy  of  the 
first  of  his  two  lectures  recently  delivered  at 

Eilbum  on  The  Circle  and  Straight  Line  (Wer- 
theimer).  In  this  he  further  develops  the  mathe- 
matical theory  associated  with  the  pseudonym  of 

Thb  first  Bmort  of  the  Wigan  Tn»  library  has 
been  issued.  Mr.  H.  T.  Folkard,  the  libnuian, 
states  in  it  that  during  the  eight  months  in  which 
the  library  has  been  open  5,040  works  have  been 
consulted  in  the  Reference  Department,  and 
42,174  borrowed  from  the  Jjendlng  Deparbnrat. 
The  books  have  been  bought  from  ue  bequest  of 
the  late  Dr.  Winnard,  and  the  building  in  which 
they  are  stored  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor, 
who  has  also  fbmisbed  funds  to  enable  the  Refer- 
ence Lilwary  to  be  opened  on  Sundays  to  persons 
holding  speraal  tickets  iseued  by  the  committee. 
Among  the  newer  town  libraries  Wigan  mav  be 
expected  to  take  an  important  poedtion,  for  neither 
skill  nor  funds  have  been  wanting,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  collection  already  includes  many  im- 
portant works  which  are  not  ^ways,  and,  indeed, 
not  often,  found  on  the  shelves  of  town  libraries. 
Among  them  are  the  Bollandist  Acta  Sanciomm, 
the  Anwdee  of  Baronius,  the  Patrologta  of  Migne, 
the  Bird*  of  Eurom  and  Britain  of  Gould,  the 

fnblications  of  the  RotsI,  Linnean,  Astronomical, 
'alaeontographical  and  other  societies,  the  g^eries 
of  Dresden,  Monieh,  Ftoris,  Najdee,  and  Rome,  and 
many  other  equally  notable  vrarks. 

A  coBBBBPOirDnfT  sends  us  the  following,  as 
bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  the  AiwMe  of 

Tacitus  :— 

"Ptolemy,  Geog.  eh.  11^  mentions  a  place  in 
Frieia  which  he  calls  3mTavT<E»ta.  This  placa  has 
uever  been  found.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  a  mis- 
reading of  the  foUowiog  passage  \a  TaeiiUB,  Annals 
iv.,  73,  1.  4,  'Exercitum  ....  Frisits  intnlit, 
■olnto  iaiD  castelli  obsidio  et  ad  sua  tutands  digresBis 
rebellibns.'  This  is  an  earlier  und  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  anthentieity  of  the  Annals,  if  any  were 
needed,  than  baa,  I  thinl^  yet  been  brought  foirward, 
although  the  fiMts  have  long  been  known." 
A  c<mtributor  writes  on  this  subject : — 

"I  have  examioed  the  passage  in  Ptolemy;  the 
HSS.  generally  seem  to  give  XiaTovr^*^,  one 
2cTouTd«4a.  The  agreement  with  Tacitus,  Annals  iv,, 
73,  ia  certainly  cQrioiis,  and  possibly  the  geographeT 
may  have  mistaken  the  historian's  meaning.  Bat  I 
should  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it,  as  it  mi^bt  be 
retorted — '  May  not  Tacitns  hnve  made  the  mistake, 
and  copied  the  very  words  of  At*  antboril^  under  a 
false  impression  m  their  meaning?  ir.,  the  place 
was  called  Snalutsnda,  and  was  so  meani  by  the 


writer  Tadtns  consaltei  for  the  Gsroua  *irf,b« 
was  not  rightly  nadentood  by  Tadtas.' 
"  Nobbe,  hoverar,  takes  yonr  eom^oadnf  i  tiwJ 

Thb  Journal  of  the  Natiend  Indian  AmcuHt 
for  March  (0.  iLsgan  Panl  and  Co.)  contuu^ 
hidily  intereatang  account  of  *'Oar  YillM 
Sautata,"  by  a  Fam.  It  may  not  be  mat^ 
known  Uiat  liie  school  forms  an  eiaeDtiu  leitq 
in  the  indigraous  system  of  ruial  India.  Tha 
pathaalae  or  village  schools  have  recently  been  ii 
eluded  within  the  scope  of  the  Government  edas 
tion  department,  but  our  Peru  f^res  bis  peiEon 
experience  of  their  primitive  condition  twenty  j«t 
ago.  Before  being  admitted  to  secular  iostmctii] 
a£L  boys  in  those  days  lisd  to  undergo  a  coune< 
religious  training  at  the  hands  of  their  own  piid 
whether  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  or  Pmn.  Ik 
solemn  but  joyous  ceremony  of  initiatioo  ict 
school  life  is  described  with  much  umpte  hamog 
The  arma  Minatae  which  each  pupil  brought  t 
school  with  him  oonustedof  a  wooden  boud,&Biiia 
pointed  st^ck,  and  a  fine  muslin  ng.  ThnMglitU 
rag  dust  taken  from  the  street  was  strunad  oo  is 
the  board,aad  the  stick  was  used  to  write  DO  thk 
dusty  snrnoe.  The  inatniction  was  enthdranl 
The  chief  acqiurements  taught  were  "  a  mnMid 
facility  in  impromptu  calculations  of  all  wrl^uj 
a  bold  well-formed  hand."  Altogether,  iksrom 
of  tuition  and  its  results  vividly  recall  tk'wcU-  . 
known  lines  in  tiie  Ara  Poettca,  describing  hcv  | 
the  Roman  youth  were  taught  to  cast  iccouAl 
Aiter  reading  tiie  following,  Englieh  boji  lill  { 
rest  content  with  their  traditional  fonn  of  corponl 
punishment: —  , 
"Any  failure  of  memory  or  miicalcnlatioii  ni 
visited  by  summary  pTiiiiBhment,  Tfas  ealpn'l:  hai 
to  kneel  for  hours  together  with  sharp  p^blHniider 
his  knees,  wUIe  at  times  the  brat  back  nenred  a 
slab  of  stone  pnq^ortioQftte  in  weight  to  dn  gmi^ 
of  the  ofSinee. 

Tn^  DeutBche  Rundschau  for  MaickbHabKti 
from  Oonnt  Mdltke's  commonplace  bodlamiua- 
ingremarlu  on  the  geography  of  Rome  Jin 
Oampagna,  which  he  surveyed  m  the  yem  1N5-6, 
and  or whidi  he  afterwards  pubUibed  i  Dip. 
Dr.  Brandos  brings  ta  an  endhuarttdflaoa'-Tlie 
Youth  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,"  whidi  eosMt  of 
a  peycholorical  study,  founded  on  hiseufrwye'fi 
of^  the  influences  which  formed  the  Premia* 
character.   The  best  article  in  thisnmnVjiiW 
Herr  Karl  HiUebrand  on  "Halbbildun?  ood 
Gymnasial-Reform."    Herr  Hillebrand  b  wry 
happy  in  hia  sketch  of  the  present  conititm  of 
Germany— its  sociul  discontent,  ito  retent  npil 
development  of  Philistinism,  its  senatiwoeu  it 
feeling  that  its  reputation  is  declining  ia  the  ere 
of  Europe.    Like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
ourselves,  Herr  Hillebrand  finds  the  remedna 
the  imprownrat  of  mid^e-claas  education,  »«• 
which  and  its  relations  to  national  culhire  be  «n 
mudi  that  ia  valuable. 

Thb  Revue  Historique  has  an  article  ^M. 
Gaflarel  on  Peyrot  Monluc,  son  of  the  MaricW 
Bkise  de  Monluc,  who  took  part  in  the  ralipw 
war  in  France  in  1662  and  afterwards  tuned  i"^ 
attention  to  a  naval  expedition  into  asbien 
parts.  He  fitted  out  a  little  ileet  which  w 
joined  by  several  English  vessels,  in  1668 ;  dnnn 
by  a  storm  into  Madeira,  he  was  treated  with  »*- 
mcion,  and  in  anger  stormed  and  took  the  torn, 
but  was  killed  in  the  battle.  The  presence  oi 
English  vessels  at  this  enterprise,  and  M  k- 
semblance  to  the  feats  of  English  seamen  at  w 
same  period,  make  this  curious  episode  of  tiw« 
history  well  worth  recoiding.  I*  would  leem  u« 
tiiete  was  at  least  one  man  in  France-for  rew 
Monluc  was  powerfully  backed  br  Oohgny-ir 
would  have  been  gUd  to  urge 
same  career  of  naval  adventure  as 
already  entered  upon.  M.  Te«er  P"WMb»r; 
very  interesting  extracts  from  the  P*I»"  "  ^  J^^j 
Dedaen  relating  to  the  battle  of 
the  beginning  of  Bonaparte  and  Jl*'"*"//'*,- 
ViluKmSSnicates  aVumber  of  valssbfeij^ 
made  by  Sismon^on  Fttnch»&wu> 
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eoataia  jafennatiop  irhid  be  gatiund  himaelf  in 
PuM,  and  US  aoflieiitkated  in  Mch  case  hy  the 
I  of  his  infcmiBnt. 


Ma.  Faubbon,  of  Edinburgh,  the  publisher  of 
the  edition  of  Bains,  of  which  YoL  V.  was  noticed 
in  Int  week's  iLCUDEvr,  writes  to  us  to  state  that, 
thon^  DO  editor's  name  appears  on  the  title-pnge, 
Mr.  Scott  Doi^Bs  continues  to  be  responsible  as 
editor  ka  all  the  Tolumes. 

Wb  have  reoeived : — The  Patentee  $  Mtmml,  by 
James  and  J.  H.  JohnsoB,  fourth  editaon  (I^oag- 
maiu) ;  The  School  and  the  World,  by  Jas.  White, 
second  edition  (Wjman) ;  The  Brituh  School 
Seriet  of  Readere,  ed.  T.  Morrison  (Gall  and 
Ingfis);  The  Elective  Franckite  in  the  United 
SiBtet^  by  D.  0.  McMillan  (New  York:  Putnam's 
Ssv) ;  Ji^Hm  Dioeeaan  Calendar  and  Church 
Ahmmack,  1879  (Parker) ;  A  Dream  of  Arcadia, 
by  L.  B.  Thomas  (Baltimore  :  TumbuU) ;  Reading 
m  a  Fine  Art,  by  E.  LegouT^,  trans.  A.  L.  Alger 
(BoBtoo:  Roberts);  The  Battersea  Seriea  of 
Stmdard  Reading  Booka,  written  and  compiled 
by  £nn  Dudel  Stanford)  *,  Lehrbueh  der  Eoan- 
getiKlt-RvtettantimAen  JDogmatik,  von  Dr.  R. 
A.  Updoe,  Kweite  Auflafte  (Braunschwug : 
Sefawetachke)  ;  Norgee  Selgener,  u  Ludwig  Daae 
(Cfaristianis:  Cammerme^er) ;  De  VInteUigence, 
par  H.  Taine,  troisi^me  ^ition  (Paris :  Haehette) ; 
vie  Strasebwffer  Tucker-  u.  Webersunftf  von  O. 
ScbmoUer  (Strassborg:  Triibaer);  The  Pointing 
Tmet  and  lAthographer,  vol.  IT.,  new  series 
(Wvman) ;  Theory  of  the  Chete  Openinga,  by  G. 
H.  b.  Goaeip  (New  Wortley :  Inman) ;  Facta  and 
Detet,  by  uie  Bev.  A.  Mackay,  third  edition 
(Blackwood);  The  Curfa  Mien,  by  M.  Segtsn 
(Bunifl  and  Oatee),  &c. 


SALES. 


Os  Moodur  and  Tuesday  last  week  Meairs, 
Sotbeby,  Wilkinson  nod  Hodge  sold  some 
valoaUe  books  and  manuscripts,  inclading: — 
Bmrick's^UM  Fablea,  IW.;  De  Foe's  Bobuuon 
Onme,  fint  edition,  01.  12a.  Qd.  ;  De  Foe's  Con- 
jiigal  Lewdmen,  first  edition,  71.  6a.\  Dorat'a 
lee  Bauen  prieidie  du  Moia  du  Mai,  SOf.; 
Atkyns'  GUmeeaterthirv,  71.  10*. ;  Clutterbnck's 
BetiforMire,  13/.  5e. ;  Chrotticon  Nurembergenae, 
illoBunated  MS.,  16^  15». ;  Ince  and  Mayhew's 
Bouaehold  FMmitwe,  151.  lOa.;  Shelley's  loon 
md  CytJauif  genuine  edition,  1818,  4/.  4s.;  Shel- 
ley's Warks,  edited  by  H.  B.  Formao,  4  vols., 
pnntad  on  vulum,  unique,  36/. ;  King'a  Mediaeval 
Arehttectnre,  Ot.  6a. ;  Lipscomb  a  County  of  Buck- 
vagham,  6/.  5a. ;  Moyen  Age  et  la  Bmaiaaance, 
lOL ;  Woodward,  Wilks,  and  Loekhart's  Hatt^ 
Aire,  7L  ;  Mnaie  Fran^it,  18/. ;  Naah's  Manaiona, 
18/. ;  Piranesi's  <^)«r«,  in  31  vols,,  66/. :  Richardson's 
Monasteriea  of  i'orkehire,  10/. ;  B.  Roberts'  Molg 
Land,  Ac,  20/. ;  Turner's  Liber  Studtorum,  701. 
Many  of  Mr.  Raskin's  works  were  also  sold  ;  the 
following  of  them  fetched  the  highest  prices : — 
Modem  Pmnten,  S6l.  10s.,  another  copy,  5  vols, 
in  4,  221.  10a. ;  Stonea  of  Venice,  first  edition,  30/. ; 
Seeen  Lampe  of  Architecture,  71.  10a.  \  Ariadne 
F7ereiaina,  21.  2a. ;  Xotea  on  Academy  Fictwea, 
185&-G0,4/.  lOe.  ;  Elementa  of  Dra^oing,  21. 

On  the  6th  iast.  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson 
and  Bodge  sold  a  few  autographs  of  interest. 
Among  them  wete:~A  letter  of  Louis  XUL  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  May  30,  1028,  about  the 
restoratitm  to  favour  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^, 
which  fetched  Gl.  6c. ;  Bishop  Ken  to  "  Good  Mr. 
Itodwell,"  31.  i-Jt. :  an  order  by  Lord  Byron  to 
deliver  oertun  hoaa.  &c.,  to  John  Murray,  2/. ; 
Lady  BiMDiltoa  to  Beckford,  2L  2a. ;  letters  of 
Lord  Nebon  toOvfc.  Blackwood,  1/.  1G<.  to  21.  Ida. 
each  ;  Samuel  Foote  to  David  Garrick,  dated 
North  End,  August  3,  ITGO,  referring  to  his  per- 
formance of  Hamlet,  '21.  6a. ;  A.  Pope  to  Mr. 
Urioaden,  written  in  1742, 31. ;  Washington  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Boucher,  on  the  expediency  of  an  Ame- 
rican Epscopate,  21.  12a. ;  R.  Bloomfield  to 


Souther,  11  St. ;  George  Whitefield  the  preacher 
to  Mr.  Peter,  2L  2a. ;  autograph  verses  by  Kirke 
White,  2i.  ;  Warren  Hastings,  U ;  letters  of 
John  Wedey,  1/.  to  SI.  each. 


irOTBB  or  lUTKL. 


Ws  have  received  the  first  part  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Stieler's  Sand  Atlaa,  which  will  in  future 
consist  of  ninely-five  maps,  instead  of  ninety  as 
hitherto.  No  less  than  twenty-nine  maps  have 
been  re-engraved  or  added  since  1875.  There  will 
be  new  maps  of  the  West  Indies  (in  four  sheets), 
of  South  America  (in  nx  sheets),  of  Germany  (in 
four  sheets),  and  several  others.  A  map  of  the 
MediterraDean  (in  eight  ^eets),  which  Dr.  Peter- 
mann  left  uncompleted  when  he  died,  vrill  be 
published  as  a  supplraaent.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  poblishers  of  this  &mouB  Hand  Atlaa 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  keep  abreast  of 
tne  requirements  of  the  public.  Their  enter- 
prise, no  doubt,  meets  with  a  rich  reward  ;  and 
we  coold  only  wish  that  English  ma^publisbers 
would  show  themselves  equally  enterprising.  The 
fiunous  Atlas  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  superior  to 
Stiver's  at  the  time,  and  to  every  other  foreign 
atlas ;  bat  it  has  been  shamefully  allowed  to  drop 
behind. 

Iir  suggesting  that  the  hills  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
land are  as  worthy  of  b^ng  explored  as  the  Alps 
we  did  not  intend  to  cast  any  reproach  upon  the 
Alpine  Club.  We  rather  intended  to  suggest  the 
formation  of  Cambrian,  Cumbrian,  and  Grampian 
Clubs,  whose  object  it  would  be  to  explore  the 
bills  of  Britain  as  carefully  as  those  of  Switze> 
land  are  being  explored  by  Swiss  and  other 
mountain  clubs.  We  mean,  of  course,  that  these 
claba  should  do  scientific  work,  and  not  merely 
climb  the  hills  or  consume  their  annual  dinnera. 
A  meteorolopfical  station  is  about  to  be  established 
on  Ban  Nevis:  mmilar  stations  might  be  eat^ 
lidied  on  Snowdon  and  alaewhem;  and  if  tiie 
resident  members  were  to  cooperate,  like  those 
of  Switzerland,  a  great  deal  of  useful  work  might 
be  done. 

^  Dr.  SostBEBR's  EddmttttU  Produkticm,  pub- 
lished as  a  supplement  to  Petermann*s  Mitthd- 
lungem,  ia  an  elaborate  statietioil  paper  on  the 
production  of  the  vxedous  metals  since  1^.  The 
author  enters  folly  hito  the  statistics  of  every 
country,  and  his  summaries,  filling;  sevttal  pagea  of 
close  print,  are  highly  interesting.  The  total 
amount  yielded  throughout  the  world  between 
1^3  and  1678  is  estimated  by  him  at  180,61 1,48d 
kilogr,  of  silver  and  0,492,346  kilogr.  of  gold ; 
the  former  representing  a  money  value  of 
1,624,603,860/.,  the  latter  of  1,318,741,660/.  At 
no  time  has  silver  been  worked  more  successfully 
than  daring  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  annual  yield 
having  been  1,460,884  kilogr. ;  while  the  yield  of 
gold  has  decreased  since  1866-60,  when  it  was 
206,068  kilogr.,  as  compared  with  170,676 
kilMTT.  in  1871-76.  Of  all  the  silver  hitherto 
used  in  the  world  nearly  one  -  half  has 
been  furnished  by  the  mines  of  Mexico ; 
while  the  United  States,  closely  followed  by 
Australia^  take  the  lead  among  gold-producing 
countries.  Jn  1403-1620  tiie  annual  value  of  the 
precious  metals  yielded  throughout  the  world  was 
only  1,232,100/. ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  had  risen  to  10,627,360/.,  and  in  1870- 
76  it  was  41,533,950/.,  more  than  half  of  which 
fell  to  the  new  mining  grounds  of  North  America 
and  Austialia.  Dr.  Soetbeer  does  not  discuss  the 
curreucy  question,  but  furnishes  ample  matexhtls 
to  one  desirous  of  investigating  it. 

Wb  have  received  Mr.  Stanford's  Lar^  Scale 
Map  of  Zidu  Land,  which  shows  the  hills  in  a 
picturesque  style,  as  if  they  had  bera  photo- 
graphed from  a  model,  and  exhibitB  a  considcav 
able  progress  upon  the  war  maps  published 
hitherto.    Of  course,  a  good  many  places  men- 


tioned by  correspondents  will  be  Ux^ed-  for  in 
vfun,  but  this  is  no  flialt  of  the  compiler,  for 
the  ezplbrataon  of  this  frontier  country  and 
probable  battie-gronnd  has  been  shamefully  neg- 
lected. 

Besides  two  papers  read  at  recent  meetings  o£ 
the  Royal  Geomphioal  Socie^  bv  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  and  JUr.  Olements  R.  Maikham,  the 
current  number  of  the  Monthly  Reeord  of  Geo- 
graphy fUmiahee  nseful  lists  of  books  and  maps 
relating  to  Zululand.  Among  the  Ge<^7aphioU. 
Notes  we  find  one  of  considerable  inteteet, .  from 
an  ethn<^;ra|ihical  point  of  view,  on  the  Loochoo 
Islands,  which  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
inveetigated.  Under  the  head  of  Correspondence 
is  a  letter  from  Capt.  S.  R.  Franklin,  Hydro- 
gra^^er  U.S.N.,  on  the  subjeet  of  the  Icmgitude 
of  Far&.  The  number  contains  two  maps — tiie 
Turcoman  Steppe  and  Khoraasan,  and  Western 
Afghanistan— the  former  of  which  is  particularly 
acceptable,  as  no  good  map  is  easily  accessibfo 
which  shom  the  oountry  Wween  the  Gasinan 
and  Merv. 

Trb  March  number  of  the  ChuriA  Mitaionary 
Intdligencer  announces  the  death  of  another 
member  of  the  Nyanza  mission,  Mr,  Penrose, 
who  had  gone  forward  from  Mpwapwa  towards 
Lake  Victoria  after  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Copple- 
st<me,  and  with  a  separate  caravan.  After  passing 
throiwh  Ugogo,  he  took  the  westward  route 
towaris  UiTfanyembe,  in  order  to  reach  Uyui,  the 
loesent  residenoe  of  Said-bin-Salim,  the  ex- 
Governor  of  the  district,  ^nie  vori,  or  uninhabited 
country  called  Mgunda  Mkbali,  is  infested  with 
robbers,  like  the  umilar  tract  of  country  on  the 
other  ude  of  Ugtvfo,  where  Mr.  Mackay  waa 
robbed  some  time  back ;  and  tfaroogh  this  region 
Mr.  FMirose  was  travelling  in  company  with 
several  Arab  caravans.  It  seems  that  they  had  all 
encamped  near  a  small  lake  called  Chaya,  and  that 
Mr.  Penrose,  being  anxious  to  get  on,  started  to 
resume  bis  journey  a  little  before  the  others, 
whea  he  was  attacked  and  murdered  with  bis 
porters  from  the  coast.  From  another  source  we 
team  that  it  is  believed  at  Zanzibar  that  the 
marauders  who  attacked  Mr.  Penrose's  party  did 
so  to  avenge  a  defeat  which  they  had  previously 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  AbbS  Debaize,  the 
leader  of  the  French  Scientific  Expedition. 

TsB  Egj^tian  General  Staff  have  just  pub- 
lished at  Cairo  a  Report  on  the  botanical  specimens- 
ooUected  in  1876-6  by  the  late  Dr.  Ffund  during 
the  expeditions  of  Oolottd  Colston  and  M^jor 
Front  to  Kordofiun,  and  of  General  Purdy  to 
Darfor,  which  were  productive  of  good  results  to 
many  brandiea  of  aeienoe.  The  detennination 
and  dassiGeatioa  of  the  speeiraena  waa  entrusted 
by  General  Stone  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Zarb. 


lUQAzntss  ktm  bsvxkws. 

Thb  Contemporary  has  an  interesting  article, 
though  one  to  many  points  of  which  it  seems  likely 
that  exception  might  be  talnn,  on  "  The  Anomaly  of 
the  RenB&sanee,"  by  "  Venum  Lee,''awriter  to  whose 
papers  in  JVumt  we  have  more  than  once  called 
attention.  The  object  of  the  article  is  to  answer 
the  question  why  it  was  that  the  Renaissance  was 
such  an  anomalous  thing ;  why  the  beauty  which 
shines  upon  us  irom  its  canvases  is  so  marred  by 
moral  deformity ;  why  it  shows  such  a  "  bitter 
mixing  up  of  whiat  we  love  iu  art  with  what  we 
loathe  in  man ; "  how  it  came  about  that  *'  what 
seemed  to  be  a  regeneration  "  should  issue  from 
"whatvras  in  reality  a  vast  national,  political, 
social,  and  moral  collapse."  Viewing^  the  Re- 
naissance as  "  not  a  penod  but  a  condition,"  the 
writer  defines  it  as 

"  that  phase  in  mediaeval  histor^r  in  which  tiw  doable 
influence,  feudal  and  eoeleaiaBtie,  which  hadgradn- 
ally  emi^ed  the  spontaneous  life  of  the  early  medi- 
aeval revival,  and  reduced  all  to  a  dead,  sterile  mass, 
was  neatraliBBd  by  the  existence  of  democratic  and 
secular  communities;  ^^^i^^^  j^^fh,  whila 
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there  exiated  not  jet  any  liigp  nitiou,  or  ai^  definite 
natioiftl  fedii^  thna  «xifet«d  free  towsi  ud  CIVIC 
comntinitiM.' 

Li  the  North  freedom  and  dric  Hfb  existed  only 
in  Binrie  towns.  In  Italy,  where  feadalism  never 
took  deep  root,  H  spread  throwhont  the  country 
and  tranefonued  the  ver^  Tantoiuo  lords  into 
OberardesGaB  and  B^lan^nghi.  Bnt  the  "  seed 
of  decay"  became  apparent  when  city  beaan  to. 
«icroaoa  upon  city,  and  the  inentaUe  resiut  wtts 
toreifpi  war,  domesfae  feodii  «dke,  and  meroenary 
troops. 

"The  AenaiBsanee  possesMd  tfa«  gtrm*  of  eirtnj 
anodem  thing,  and  much  thfit  was  for  more  than  a 
mere  germ  ;  it  posseSNd  the  habit  of  equality  before 
the  lav,  of  eino  o^panisation,  of  industry  and  com- 
mane  derdoped  to  imrneBse  and  eaperb  proportions. 
It  possMsed  seienoe,  literature,  ana  art ;  abore  all, 
■what  at  otMse  prodoaed  and  vas  produced  by  all  these, 
tboiongh  pwc^titm  of  what  eaists,  thorough  eon- 
scioasness  oar  own  fteedom  and  powers,  self- 
•COgnisance," 

But  for  this  men  had  to  pay  the  heavy  price  of  the 
loss  of  all  moral  standard,  of  all  fixed  public  feel- 
ing— resulting  not  only  in  the  crimes  and  cynicism 
of  the  Malatestas  and  the  Borgias,  and  of  their 
amaller  imitators,  but  still  more  in  the  universal 
toleration  of  wrong  which  sprnDg  from  the  feeling 
that "  to  reprobate  others  was  to  be  narrow-minded." 
The  author  gives  three  main  causes  of  the  immo- 
rality of  the  Renaissance : 

"  first  the  general  disbelief  in  all  accepted  doctrines 
due  to  the  falsensss  and  nnnatmaloees  of  those  hitherto 
prevalent ;  secondly,  the  success  of  aascrupuloua  talent 
in  a  eondttion  of  poliUcal  disorder ;  thirdly,  the  whole- 
•sale  and  angrndging  enthusiasm  for  all  that  ramaioed 
of  antiquity,  good  or  bad." 

But,  as  the  writer  says  (and  this  is  the  strongest 
part  of  the  pa^er},  the  faults  of  the  Renaissance 
were  hoth  inevitable  as  a  consequence  of  what  had 
^ne  before  and  as  a  condition  of  what  was  to 
«ome  after;  moreover,  as  the  world  seems  to 
'be  constituted,  the  great  periods  oat  of  which  a 
new  world  is  created  are  always  periods  of  chaos, 
the  Renfussance  and  the  eighteenth  century  being 
the  notable  instances.  It  is  deurahle  then,  as  Mr. 
Lee  reminds  us,  "  to  be  generous  to  the  men  who 
vera  wicked  that  we  might  be  enlightened." 
Another  paper  to  which  we  have  not  spaee  to  do 
more  than  merely  to  refer  is  Prof.  Bonamy 
Frioe's  spirited  plea  for  a  dasneal  eduoatioa  on 
the  fourfold  ground  tiud  Greek  and  Latin  are 
literatures,  ana  not  merely  definite  branches  of 
knowledge ;  that  they  contain  the  greatest  works 
to  which  it  possihle  to  have  aceese ;  that  they  are 
dead  languages,  and  therefore  far  enongb  removed 
from  a  hoy's  experience  to  demand  constant  effort 
for  their  mastery,  and  fur  enough  from  the  master's 
«xperience  to  be  treated  without  bins  or  prepos- 
session-, and,  lastly,  that  a  claasical  education 
' '  establishes  a  close  contact  between  the  mind  of 
the  hoy  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher."  Many 
points  in  the  article  admit  of  an  easy  answer; 
out,  on  the  whole,  it  is  one  to  increase  our  respect 
for  the  veteran  writer. 

The  present  number  of  Muemiilan  is  a  very  full 
one.  Apart  from  Prof.  Paley's  reply  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tne  "Age  of  Homer,"  which  has  already  heen 
folly  noticed  in  these  colomns,  and  the  political 
articlee,  ammg  which  most  be  leekoned  Prof. 
Jebb'e  interesting  paper  on  "The  Pn^ress  of 
Greece,"  there  are  papers  of  more  or  leas  interest 
on  Bums,  Lamb,  and  Shelley.  Barns'  "  Unpub- 
lished 0<xnmooplaoe  Book  "  is  only  unpuldished  in 
the  MDie  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
world  in  an  absalately  complete  and  authentic 
form.  Some  ranarks'of  Allan  Oomungiiun,  a&* 
cording  to  the  writer  of  the  paper,  Mr.  WilUam 
Jack,  have  created  an  impression  that  the  Com- 
monplace Book  contains  things  the  publication  of 
which  might  do  injury  to  Burns'  mamoi^.  *'  It  is 
to  remove  this  impression,  which  is  utterly 
unjust,  to  correct  tne  other  mistakes  on  the 
euoject,  and  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  au- 
thentically known  of  Bnma,  tiiat  my  friend 


liabed,"  as  its  former  editor.  Dr.  Ourrie,  has  taken 
similar  liberties  with  the  test  to  those  taken  with 
the  text  of  Blake,  and  baa  here  and  there  omitted 
really  good  aiid  characteristic  things.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  that  "delightful  flash  of  half  comedy  " 
as  Mr.  Jock  calls  it,  where  Bums  describes  one  of 
his  Edinburgh  patrons  and  woald-be  critics  as 
^'  an  exalted  judge  of  the  human  h«urt — and  of 
composition."  In  any  case  it  is  satisfiictory  to 
get  an  authentic  edition  of  Burns'  notes,  and  they 
were  certainly  well  worth  printing.  The  "  Five 
New  Anecdotes  "  about  Charles  Lamb  contributed 
by  Mr.  Algernon  Black  are  derived  from  the  con- 
versation ^  Iamb's  fiieod  and  colleague^  lb.  John 
Chambers.  The  anecdotes  themselves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  recounting  LamVs  manner  of 
taking  a  holiday,  do  not  come  to  much ;  bat 
it  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Chambers  "  always 
spoke  of  Lamb  as  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
dischaiging  the  duties  of  his  post  with  accuracy, 
diligence,  and  punctualitv."  The  "Notes  on 
Shelley's  birthplace,"  by  Mr.  W.  Hale  White,  are 
pleasantly  written,  and  will  give  their  author  a 
place  in  the  regards  of  Shelleyists  like  himself. 
There  are  many  interesting  things  in  the  second 
instalment  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson's  *'  Can  Reciprodty 
help  us  P  "  We  may  notice  that  he  dwells  much 
on  the  point  on  which  we  laid  stress  in  these 
columns  last  month,  the  fu^ity,  namely,  of  hoping 
to  convince  foreign  nations  of  the  enror  of  ueir 
ways  by  a  policy  of  what  he  hap[nly  oiUb  "  tariff 
wars."  His  Tacommendations  at  the  end  of  the 
paper — to  the  mHiafacttims  to  "try  a  little 
honaily  for  a  change,"  and  to  the  worinnen  to 
"work  harder  and  drink  leas"— aie  dzpresisd 
with  considerable  pnngency.  "In  short  no- 
thing is  more  clearly  taught  by  the  example  we 
have  given,  and  all  soand  ecooomu  precept 
than  this  truth — titat  incessant  and  increased 
labour,  and  ever-increasing  economjf  of  production, 
wiU  alone  suffice  to  enable  the  nation  to  come  out 
of  the  present  industrial  struggle  victorious."  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  chanuing  balhde,  "  To  Theonitus 
in  Winter,"  snows  the  author's  command  over  the 
exceptional  difEculties  of  the  form  chosen.  The 
poem  is  a  tour  de  force,  and  yet  perfectly  graceful 
and  unconstrained  in  its  silken  fetters. 

Fraatr  contains  a  chatty  paper  on  "  White  of 
Selbome,"  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Watkias,  which 
should  send  all  readers  of  Fraacr  who  do  not 
already  know  their  White's  Selbome  by  heart,  to 
Prof.  Bell's  edition.  Mr.  William  B.  Scott  gives 
us  "  A  Second  Portfolio  of  Ancient  Engravings," 
wherein  he  discourses  chiefly  of  the  LitUe  Masters, 
and  givee  an  interesting  account  of  Agostiao  Vene- 
ziano's  great  print  of //SifVTjrocso.  Notwithitandr 
ing  Spagnoletto'sdefiniteascriptimiofthe  design  to 
Raphael,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  nfiises,  "  from  iatemal 
evidence,"  to  heUeve  that  Raphael  could  have  been 
the  author  of  it-.  The  ambitious  paper  on 
"  Metastasio,  and  the  Opera  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  by  Vernon  Lee,  contains  much  that 
is  interesting.  The  sketch  of  Gravina,  in  partica- 
lar,  Metastasio's  patron,  and  almost  creatw,  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work. 

TsB  moat  important  paper  in  BUukioood  is  a 
conversation  of  Mr.  Senior  vritit  *' Odilon  Barrot 
in  1848,"  giving  the  letter's  account  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July.  There  is  an  original  flavour  about 
the  little  story  of  "  The  Great  Unloaded,"  which 
makes  it  very  good  reading.  The  paper  on 
"  Novelists "  contains  nothing  but  the  most 
respectable  platitudes  expressed  in  an  unpleasant 
double-shotted  style. 


OBITUARY. 

AKNIE  EEABY. 


Tbb  many  who  regret  the  novelist  whose  last 
ficMon  showed  that  she  had  not  passed  if  she  bad 
reached  her  meridian,  when  her  light  was  lost  to 


us,  do  not  know  the  sorrow  of  the  few  for  a  lUl. 
fui  interpi«ter  of  the  hard  nttemnesa  of  atehaem 
liM^iBts.  Like  another  authoress  still  with  ni, 
IMuss  Eeary  could  put  the  dead  annals  of  £(i;ypt 
and  Assyria  into  a  liring  form,  not  only  hecaoee 
she  understood  human  interests  and  had  tlie 
gift  of  pleasant  style,  but  also  because  writing 
with  her  was  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  she 
brought  the  same  puns  to  the  study  of  ancient 
history  as  to  the  tutistic  record  of  modem  life. 
Uoe  of  her  earliest  works  was  purely  imaginative, 
the  fsixy-talas  of  the  volome  lAtUt  Wanderik. 
This  was  followed  bj  the  Heron  tf  Aagard,^ 
charming  epitome  of^  Norse  mythohi^.  Still 
writing  n»  the  young,  she  produced,  after  a  ririt 
to  Egypt,  Early  Egy^ian  History ;  and,  later,  the 
wider  vmy,  The  Nations  Aremad ;  the  first  full  of 
her  own  impressions,  the  second  as  lemarkabte 
from  its  strong  power  of  realisation.  The  descrip- 
tion in  the  later  work  of  Ur  of  the  Gfasldees  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  revival  from  the  dry  materiah  of 
archaeology  of  a  long-buried  civilisation.  Latlerif 
Miss  Keary  wrote  fiction  only.  Ohoostng  m 
plun  incidents  of  quiet  lives,  she  wss  foremoet 
among  the  restorers  of  the  I^glish  novel  to  ik 
rightful  scope.  As  she  felt  the  eSecta  of  eo- 
couragement  her  powers  increased,  and  her  litt 
work,  very  rapidly  written,  far  surpassed  its  pncl^ 
cessors,  and  gave  promise  of  yet  higher  attaismuL 
This  hope  wss  disappointed  by  her  death  on  hi 
fifty-fourth  birthday,  the  3rd  of  this  month 

Widiout  speaking  of  prirate  sorrow,  it  will  be 
an  encouiagement  to  women  who  love  litenr^ 
work  that,  notwithstanding  unceasing  eompou- 
tion,  Miss  Keary  found  time  for  rare  funil/  demo- 
tion, and  that  rarer  virtue  whioh  made  ber  a 
mother  to  some  of  her  near  kin  who  owe  to 
her  wise  training  the  success  which  she  tived  to 
rejoice  in.  Nor  did  she  shut  herself  away  from 
society.  The  many  friends  who  met  her  in  tiw 
last  twenty-seven  years  will  not  soon  fo^t  aeoB- 
veraation  which  owed  its  charm  to  true  sympitliT 
and  strong  interest  The  poor  will  long  rtem- 
ber  the  months  she  gave  to  the  change  of  hoDt- 
less  aerrant-girls,  and  the  littie  acts  of  ^io^ 
that  were  never  perfonctory.  Peribape  ibe  ^ 
be  most  widely  recollected  br  the  msajwH** 
children,  were  entnnoed  by  her  power  of^orj> 
tiling,  for  which  all  ooonpatioos,  howewlMi?. 
wue  laatantly  aet  aude,  so  that  a  vint  to  )v  4*|!|^ 
home  wia  Onir  most  cherished  hdids^W 
secaiet  of  her  life  was  love  of  work  sndmtfw 
love.   

XUHir  BVBSTtT. 

Thb  "learned  Blacksmith  "  died  at  New  York  « 
the  7th  inst.  He  was  the  son  of  a  New  EngtoJ 
sboemafcor,  and  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  at  tw 
township  of  New  Britain,  on  December  8,  l^iiL 
He  received  the  ordinarv  education  of  an  Amencsa 
village  boy  until  hia  father's  death,  when  bewaj 
apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith.  For  about  twenty 
years  he  worked  at  this  trade,  using  hi*  ^P"* 
hours  for  self-culture,  until  he  became  so  fsmous 
a  person  that  he  —  "° 
smithy.   At  twenty 

matics,  but  his  real  ...^  ^  ~.  . 

which  he  mastered,  or  at  least  dabbled  deeply  uj 
about  fifteen.    He  was  in  London  in  iwa.  «j" 
published  a  hiif^t  Httie  book,  Sparh^  J 
Anvil,  which  enjoyed  a  great  popularity,  w 
1863  this  was  followed  by  CWim 
was  sent  over  in  June  1856  by  the  AlD»n<»» 
Government  to  be  United  States 
Birmingham,  and  ha  lived  for  twenty  r"" 
in  England.   His  later  books,  all  ^^^^^T^ 
chatty  and  aotoMographlcal  vein,  are  ifffj? 
Thinffs  at  Home  and  Abroad,  ' 
froin  John  o'Orwit't  to  Land's  End,  jo*''^  „ 
tares  and  Speeches,  1869  ;  and  Ov*  P""  ^ 
Blocks.    Re  was  eminent  as  a  lecturer  on^ 
and  economic  subjects,  and  a  man  of  'j 
and  public  apirit.    As  a  Uoguist,  it  ^^ZZtttii 


his  attainments  have  been  grossly  "^T^jftr 
that  he  was  "intimately  aojuain*!** 
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'  b  ilMer  atwnrdity.  He  mi  a  brisk 
[ehBorfol  pMKD,  full  of  practical  abiUty,  but 
■oft  gnadf  HMiibaMu  ftom  •  Utanaj  point  of 


TWW. 


Tkb  Dateb  ptnwlar  poet  Yao  Zsggelen  died  oo 
Febmyia  Em  Butwarkrlhrm  vaml^er 
ffoor  XonrfeH  (Betw  Spa's  Jonmey  to 
UiDdoo),  aMMtnd  in  1838,  and  tea  rua  thzongh 
twdreetlhKnH.  His  later  poems,  i)e  Fofifeenmn^, 
1840;  Hetsr  Spa  tutor  Aauterdtm,  1841;  and 
ZV  AvomdparHf,  1848,  enjoyed  saafc^r  less  popu- 
larity. In  1861  be  published  his  deli^tfal  comic 
•work  Katn  Verklat  em  ajn  Oadaehap.  From 
18S4  to  abont  1860  Van  Zeggelen  enjored  the 
burbeik  repotatioa  in  Holland,  and  was  stfloA  "  the 
Datck  B&Moger.  *  Thb  fame,  bowerar^  haa  of  late 
aawn  symptoms  of  daeliiie. 


maom  books. 
OsMfwj  XttinrtafSt 

I,  fi-  NMbInc  sa  dM  PonunenUiaehtn  QaricUs- 
mraon.   Pnlfrttwy  ;  Eodi.  8  H.  70  Pf. 
KUOB,  J.  F.    TiKTeh  ud  BiiiMcbM  munig  the  Lakes 
MdH— itilMoI  llMiliim  MMl  OentnlAldca.  Mnirav. 
»U 

StMDi.  W.    EnpbroDlos.    Bine  Stadia  mr  OaMUchte 

SUnUKbeo  Ualani.   WIen  :  Oflfeld*s  fiakii.  «Jf. 
UHM^Koun.  Dlaeonn  poliUqaM  eC  taUi  dinn.  Paris : 

temrfiaUlUn.  )Sfr. 
)LiKHZ,A.   TioiSTOjagnduiarAMqiiooaddentale.  Fuia  : 

BaahMte.  Sfr.Wo. 
SIOUB,  O.  B.  DU  Motwgnnnnwtetan  u.  b.  w.  FDrt^raetit 

r.  AndwBB n.  Oaoa.    S-BtLS-Lfg.    MOiwtMD:  ?nuiB. 

iiLssn. 

&VIT.  Sir  Oflbari.  LeotanH  <m  tte  RIm  aad  Donlopiiiint  ol 

Hetl— wa  Mxeiatmtan.  Xtang.  4,»t. 
i:ET^i|H.   DHStadttliratarfai  Huiliiyi.  StnUSHti  Ootta. 

Qvxaam,  O.  Lea  banqMi  dam  raatlqult&  Fada  :  Fedona- 
lauM.  Sfr. 

Dcmcpu.  B.,  et  L.  VovuiM.  Tto  politiqaa  et  mUttaln  du 
Ktateal  BMba  {]3eS-17»T).  Faria :  Obfo.  2  £r. 

iFcvUfO.  HfNolPBdalalitMnaata  iSnlattoDaaln.  Farta: 
Data. 

Fkrut.S.  LaooofUMloBtalraUauitaH,  Ltlpste : Tolt. 
JH. 

Guina,R.  Sapilaw d« la rallgioD  dea  OaololB.   Faito;  Flsch- 

bacber.  Ifr.  SOc 
BnxK.  w.  tafticbta  der  Stadt  Bonn  irthnad  dcr  frantfa- 

tMfan  Hmohaf  t  (ITS2-I6I5).  Bonn :  iMpMkl.  •  U. 
H&iD,  fT.  OwUclitad.  LerantohaadeUliBiattdahw.  l.Bd. 
SiBMcvt :  Ootta.   19  SC.  CO  Pf. 

Hoamn.  llfaAel  d*.    lUmiriKa  InUita,  pablUl  par  le 

banm  A.  de  Ruble.   T.  3.   Paris :  Loonea.   S  tx. 

BLW.  DHinalMbaFatKnuMnobt.  1.  TU.  Usma  : 

PalmftBaka.  13  M. 
PttaBM,  V.  T.  Bbtotra  da  notooce.  T.  4.  Fnli :  Baebatte. 
BjiTiasMr.  P.    AtAlvM  da  to  BaatUla.  T.  X   Bten*  da 

Lorii  ZIT.  (ia7.|«»3).  Paris :  Fedaae.LaiiileL   9  fr. 

rhf/aual  aeimue  and  Pkilo§opky. 
FunOBtK.  Jlhrttoka  Feriode  der  InMetntaiuia  t.OmIv. 

Rldh'Vagan.  IT.  1.   Wlen  :  Ootild'g  Sohn.  4  H. 
XAnom,  A.  0>  edilaodarBil  IomUI  doUo  Sahller  dotle  OolHae 

dl  BotogtML.   Wlen  :  Oercrid's  Bohn.  3  U.  40  P(. 
Xatus,  J.  Kanta  logte^e  Andditan  n.  ZidataaseD.  Jtea  ■ 

aamnhalut.  SM.  TOPf. 
Eac.  A.  Dla  SotwleUoDg  der  modeiMB  CSiemle.  Branoach- 

we^  'naweg.   S  K.  «  Pf. 
BtnwacanB,  P.  Zor  Flaob-Paaiia  d.  Hagitoteien-filraBMa. 
mm  :  OenM's  Sobs.   10  U. 

J.  Dia  bellotfoplMihen  Frinh  limigMi  !■  rSanaeii 
L  TU.  Wlan  :  QwoU'a  Ebtn,  I M. 

[teams.  A.  LaslinatoCIomUatarl«aeedaNlBfTCe4Bakv 

l«a.  Paria :  Lenmx.  S  tr. 
ncBS«,a.d«.  AiSTtfeetaiabHa.  Farfi;  Lmx.  4fr. 
ft»wiriinn.  0.  SeaovfmetM  «t  optaun  in  nnmtlats 

aawiBdrtk aaa  Aaachinao.  Jaea:  JTaaMihaliB.  IX. 


ntSBIEB 

Uuwrin  Bactorr,  HaobjnUeth : 
Uaicfa  7, 1870. 

In  one  of  Ae  Tolnmes  of  the  ^ngwTt  OoIlectioD 
of  UaHseripta  at  Boaiarth  is  a  tiaet  sotaUad 
**  Taloii  Owlad  Immi  FeiidkBMl,''ortlie  "  HhltMy 

-f  fhn  ffimimx  nf  Tnhn  thn  iflrtwoil "  this  leosa 
<a  John  bong  no  other  than  the  mythic  potentatof 
PzoBter  Ji^hn.  The  story  is  evidently  a  transb* 
tion ;  and  I  am  anxioos  to  be  informed  where  the 
probable  original  may  be  found.  Lhwyd  {Archae- 
ologia  Britanmea,  p.  206)  informs  us  tibat  a  MS. 
of  the  same  story  was  in  bis  time  (1707)  preaerred 
in  the  libnny  of  Jesns  OoUefte,  Oxfoid.  The 


Tolnme  at  P«iiiarth«  of  whidi  this  Isfiand  lormi 
but  a  sBiaU  putioB,  is  a  hogs  foGo  nnmbssed  860. 
It  did  not  originally  behmg  to  the  Hengwrt  col- 
lection, Init  was  added  to  it  by  the  lata  Colonel 
Veaffban,  of  Bxig.  The  handwriting  cannot  be 
mocu  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
but  the  language  belongs  to  aa  earlier  period. 

I  have  met  with  several  allasions  to  Freeter 
Jolm  in  the  barda  of  the  fifteenth  and  uxteeoth 
oentoriea ;  and  the  stories  about  him  wera  evid- 
ratly  onnsotthen  in  the  PrindpaKty. 

D.  BzLTAir  Etajtb. 


TEM  I>UB  WILLIAM  HOWTTT. 

SavUtaiiib :  litoA  10^  ISTt. 

The  openii^  sentence  of  yoar  notiee  of  iJie  kte 
William  Hewitt  mnat  snrdy  be  firanded  on  a  mia- 
ttlw  on  the  part  d  your  informant.  To  Hr. 
Howitt'e  perscMial  frienu  notiiin^  was  more  strik- 
ing than  we  astonishing  botBly  vigour  of  liis  well- 
knit  frame  up  to  within  a  very  short  time  before  bis 
deadk  I  have  before  me  a  letter  dated  "  Rome, 
66  Via  Sistina,  May,  1878,"  in  which  he  savs:— 
"Now,  in  my  ughty-oxth  year,  I  fiiel  aU  the 
fresbneeB  of  my  bculUee,  and  poaeeas  an  amount 
of  physical  meigy  whiob  amaaes  all  who  witnees 
it.  I  think  nothing  of  rambling  away  into  the 
mountains  for  three  or  four  bouia  together,  and 
without  any  eenaible  Aitig^ie."  This  is  hardly  like 
"  croeaing  the  Fiocian  in  a  luthHshair  "  I  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  note  that  most  of  your  contem- 
poraries understated  Blr.  Hewitt's  u«  by  three  or 
four  yeaza.  It  is  a  angular  cmnddence  that  his 
last  sarviving  brother,  Mr.  fVaocis  Howitt,  died 
at  Heanor,  in  Derb^bire,  on  tlie  same  day ;  while 
the  previous  day  was  fatal  to  Mr.  James  Mao- 
donell,  who  married  a  niece  of  Mary  Howitt's. 
Francia  Howitt  remained  a  "  coasistent  Friend  " 
to  the  last.  William  and  Mary  Howitt  severed 
thdr  connazion  with  the  Quaker  body  some  years 
after  their  mairiage.     Airsao  W.  BBKKm. 


aHAKSPEKS'd  *'  HOT  AT  HAM*." 

London  :  Uarch  8, 1S79. 
"  Bat  hoUov  msB,  like  horses  kot  at  hand, 
Ma&e  gallant  shew  aad  promiae  of  their  mettla." 

Sbakapara's  Juliua  CoMor,  IV.,  ii.,  33-4. 
Prof.  Oiaik,  in  his  note  on  this  expressioQ  (Phi- 
l<dogieal  Commentary  onJuHtu  Ciie>ar,  speech  608), 
says  that  this  means,  apparently,  iriien  held  by  the 
huid  or  Isd,  ot  rather,  perliapa,  whui  acted  upon 
only  by  the  lein.  He  asks  whether  "athand" 
has  not  always  msant  only  near  or  hard  by,  aad 
suggests  lint  Shakapere  may  hare  written  "  in 
hwod,"  wldeh  is  the  modem  pmaae.  TheClareBdon 
Press  Edition  of  the  pli^  explains  "  at  hand  by 
"  hcdd  in  or  reatnuoed  from  going,'*  It  has  not, 
so  fur  as  I  know,  been  noticed  that  the  expression 
oocuffs  also  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
"  OetatiM.  Ladies,  what  think  yon  now  of  this  bxare 
fellow? 

Mepra.  A  pretty  talkiog  fellow,  hot  at  hamd," 

Phaaster,  I.,  i. 
The  ecmtext  shows  that  Philaster,  of  whom  the 
ladies  am  speaking,  has  been  making  gallant  show 
and  promise  of  his  mettle,  restrained  as  be  is  by 
the  usuri^Bg  king's  "hand."  Does  not  at  here 
staud  for  ngatnet  (A.-S.  <gt  had  this  meaning  aa 
well  as  that  of  to,  Jrontf  m,  ftc),  and  *'  hot  at 
hand  "  signify  "  chi^ng  against  (the  reatraining) 
hand  "  P  '*  in  hand  "  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
equivalent  Sn  meaning.  £.  H.  Hioxn. 


AVTOOBAFE    LBIXEa    OF    HBHBT    Tin.    ZIT  T8B 
UBBABT  OF  O0BFU8  OSBISH  COUjnS,  OXTOBD. 
,  Wmaj  OoDQiton^i^inr^Mr  Hamiegton : 

Hie  following  letter,  which  I  believe  to  be  un- 
pnbliahed,  is  numbered  in  Mr.  Coze's  Catalogue 
cceviii.,  fol.  3.  Letters  written  by  Henry's  own 
hand  are  exceedingly  rare:  he  usually  contented 
hioiaelf  with  dictating  the  letter  to  his  secretary, 


snd  than  smiaMKng  Vis  rigMtmn  BnSpien  the 
stU^  upright,  zip^ag  ehniiotoia  mm  Ine  MS,  to 
bain  IbeiBqg'a  own  huid.  TteAet  of  its  bailiff 
in  antogtaph  shows  the  eKtreaeearetidnD  by  the 

kii^  to  keep  the  matter  seerat  ftvaa  Woteey,  aa  h» 
avows  in  the  lettw  itarif,  NoadiresaispBesarved, 

nor  is  "Mr.  Secretory"  mentioned  byname;  bat 
it  is  obvious  that  the  letter  is  sddnased  to 
Dr.  Knight,  whom  Henry  had  despatched  to  the 
Pope  on  his  own  account  in  1627,  under  the  im- 
pression that  Wobey  was  not  doing  his  best  in  the 
cause.  This  document  folly  confirms  the  statements 
made  by  Prof.  Brewer  (in  his  Preface  to  voL  iv.of  his 
Calmdmr  of  Stat*  Ptgren,  p>(<ni.)  on  the  attitude 
of  Hemy  and  Wolsey.  It  will  be  observed  that 
three  draft  bulls  are  mentioned  in  this  somewhat 
rambling  latter:  one  with  whi^  Dr.  Knighk  waa 
first  fttmiilMd  hf  the  hing,  birt  which  got  known 
to  Wolssy,  and  so  is  hereby  canceled  by  the  king;  a 
second  is  sent  enelosed  in  this  letter,  which  is  pe^ 
fectly  secret ;  and  a  third,  the  king  says,  he  may 
have  to  sendtim  forma,  which,  however,  wiU  not 
clash  with  3 ;  only,  if  Wolsey  gete  wind  of 
Dr.  Knight's  amnd,  Uie  king  intenda  to  outwit 
him  by  ashing  him  to  draw  up  a  form  of  bull 
similar  in  puipoae  to  Ho.  3,  and  n«mrd  it  to  Dr. 
Knidit  ProrfiMwerjinnlettartontattfDeoam- 
ber  Jwst,  says: — 

'*  I  nerer  saw  any  latter  wMly  ia  the  king's  hand, 
and  I  shooM  doubt  if  say  saefa  osiatect.  irfth  the  ex- 
cepCioB  of  Heaiys  letters  to  Ann  BoAayB  in  tlie 
VstiesB,  bat  they  are  brief  ooea.  It  is  certainly  a 
most  eorions  and  valuable  deouaieDt,  aad  abewa,  mote 
clearly  than  aay  other,  the  kiag'ia^abeiiaieM  of  the- 
Cardiaal,  even  when  ha  aaamsd  most  to  traat  him." 

E.  UHiou. 

The  docainant  ia  as  fbllowa : — 

"  Mr.  Seeret<HT  this  sltalbe  to  advertise  yon  that 
the  seerett  bull  I  |  sent  yon  for  isat  this  home  knowen 
pfeetly  to  my  lorde  |  card;nall  by  whose  meanes  I 
knows  Tell  ynonghe,  bnt  j  I  adrertyee  you  therof 
becaase  I  am  sure  that  (tbongfas  [  my  lord  cardynall 
do  wryts  unto  yon  that  hs  know  it)  you  |  wold  not 
jet  be  aekaowen  thuof  wherby  may  bappe  be  |  shuld 
nispscte  that  yea  war  sent  (ss  joa  ba  in  dede)  for  | 
things  that  I  wekl  net  he  ahuld  know,  wherfore  if  be  | 
other  wryte  orsead  to  you  in  that  aiatter  I  will  70^ 
anawfT  |  be  that  trutha  it  is,  I  seat  aft'  70a  soeiw  a 
wOB  but  tb»t  I  it  waa  no  parte  of  yoor  comyssion  when 
yon  want  from  me  j  and  thattbsrin  voaewiU  notbinge 
do  bat  as  I  &  the  sard  |  lord  cardjnall  shall 
coBuiiDd  you  for  w  pleasars  is  in  |  dede  (a» 
padvonture  yon  shalbe  adverttsad  by  the  said 
l<nd  I  cardynall  bersaft')  that  you  shall  make 
no  fsrtber  labor  |  touchings  that  bnll,  Never- 
thelas  I  do  news  send  to  you  |  the  eoppy  of  an- 
other whiebe  do  man  dethe  kaowe  but  they  |  whicbe 
I  an  sore  will  never  disclose  it  to  no  man  liviuge  | 
for  any  crafU  the  lord  oeidynall  ta  any  other  caui 
^Dd  I  inllings  yon  botbe  to  kepe  it  seerett  U  to  soU- 
ate  that  it  |  may  be  made  in  due  forms  kq»inge  the 
a&eto  &  tenor  |  therof  aad  w"*  all  dytigaDOe  (it  woaa 
impatrata)  to  send  it  j  to  ns,  Surely  to  be  playas 
vitfa  you  we  are  of  the  opjajon  j  that  the  cardysall 
ia  ot  touefaiage  the  first  bulla,  for  |  sorely  we  thinke- 
it  is  to  mochs  to  be  reqairod  &  nnresonable  [  to  be 
graunted  &  therfore  he  and  I  inCly  shall  devyse  a  I 
nother  wbiehe  bereaft'  we  shall  send  to  you  ^no 
that  I  or  it  be  longe)  willinge  yon  to  make  all  dili- 
gence to  jt>u  I  poflRtde  for  impetratiDge  of  this  firato 
wbiehe  presently  |  I  send  yon  for  that  is  it  whiche  I 
above  all  things  do  desire  |  &  if  you  cannot  attayoe 
it  then  sollicite  the  other  irttiehe  ]  my  lord  oaidy- 
nall  &  I  shall  send  yon,  whiche  padvantare  |  shsl) 
not  be  much  diaerepante  ftmm  this  but  that  |  ihalb^ 
made  pfiarma  taatQ  &  so  to  cloks  othsr  matters  if 
yoa  I  possible  may  attayne  tiiis,  desireinge  you  bartily 
to  use  I  allways  to  you  possible  to  gett  aecaese  to  the 
popes  ]json  |  &  then  to  sollicite  both  the  ^testation  & 
this  bule  w*^  |  all  diligence  &  in  so  doinge  I  shall 
recott  it  the  hyest  I  servyce  that  ever  you  did  me,  & 
if  padrentare  the  |  pope  do  make  any  stikinge  at  this 
bnft  becaase  padvenf  |  it  is  not  yet  to  hym  kaowea, 
bat  that  the  maiiage  j  betwme  the  Qneene  St  me  ia 
good  &  saflfeieat,  yon  may  |  shewe  hym  that  I  douto 
not  bat  if  be  sake  the  deaae  |  of  bis  roots  whiohe 
bathe  depely  sens  the  matter  |  as  will  ahews  hysa  the 
troths  therectf  St  this  iiolt  1$J  nqt^atael  ae*pte  I 
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[MiBCa  15, 1679. 


lie,  legittimeftbsolutflBftb  hoe  |  matriinonio  Kfttberine, 
-wherfora  I  most  hambly  desire  |  hjm  (in  couidencon 
ofraehtervTcaasIlisTedoD  |  <»  beiwt' ma^do  to  b» 
lioljnaB  &  the  diwdie)  Uiat  he  |  will  gniuite  ma  the 
auneiiuiUiig«uf«mp'f^bherto  |  aa  ia  pouibla  csiu- 
iog  the  plnmsi;  to  aAle  it  in  hia  |  praenoe  «*^>iiKht 
farther  aight  therof  -w*^  1  here  {  ny  ha  may  laafollT 
do  (good  M'.  Secretory  aolicite  |  Chea  causes  w«*  aU 
botfae  aelerite  &  dextente  jon.  \  can  &  iritb  the  best 
coQDseU  (so  they  be  secrete)  |  that  you  can  gett)  I  do 
send  70a  thig  berer  by  |  whom  yoa  may  aaaaredly 
sood  me  what  so  en  yon  I  will  mr  he  inll  vi*^  dili- 
gence bring  it  me  and  wisely  |  ynongha  to,  I  fere  me 
sore  that  u  yon  fynde  not  |  som  by  wayea  beside 
them  that  my  lord  cardynall  |  did  devise  yon  to 
^are  aeees  to  the  proper  psena  |  it  will  be  long  or 
yoa  attayne  the  aame  wherfiire  I  |  instantly  desire 
70a  to  aeke  all  maanea  possible,  |  paaea  sapienti.  and 
thos  fare  yon  well  by  yo*  I  lo?inge  M''  Be  Soreiaigne, 

«H  R" 


THE  81KAT  lUT  OF  TKl  OODEX  PAUTUniS. 

Osfoid:  littcbS,  1870. 

yfhm  in  1843 1  described  the  sinde  leaf  of  a 
purple  vellnm  BIS.  written  in  large  silver  letters, 
-which  Dr.  Todd  had  pu^ed  op  in  DuUin,  and 
-had  placed  (temporarily,  it  would  now  seem  hj 
Mr.  T.  Graves  LaVe  aecoant  in  the  A.OADBICT, 
March  1,  p.  100^  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Oolle^, 
it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  determine  that  it 
-was  actoally  a  leaf  of  the  Codez  Palatinus  at 
Vienna,  a  manuscript  of  the  Goepelfl  wobablv  of 
the  fifth  centory,  although,  guided  by  Blanefaini's 
facdimiles,  I  mentioned  its  oloae  resemblance  to  the 
Vienna  book.  Mr.  Law  is  not  quite  correct  when 
he  says  that  I  gave  the  text  of  the  leaf  in  my 
PaiaeoffregtMa,  aa  1  only  gave  in  a  foot-note  a  few 
of  the  lines.  From  the  interest  attaching  even  to 
a  single  leaf  of  so  venerable  a  relic,  it  may  be 
conndend  denraUe  that  the  whole  of  the  four 
columns  upon  the  two  aides  of  the  leaf  should  be 
published,  espMnally  as  it  seems  to  have  i^tun 
disappeared.  The  text  is  as  follows,  from  the 
•Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  chapter  xiii. : — 

"  Eb  aodieotes  non  aodiant  oe  intell^;ant  ne  qnando 
eoQveitant  se  Et  (ane  le^bitor  ia  eia  profitia 
Bseiae  dieaates  vade  at  die  popalo  hnie  Anditu 
sadiatis  et  non  intellegitia  et  videntM  videlntis  et 
non  Tideldtia  ingnasatnm  est  anim  cor  populi  hnins 
«t  auribaa  graviter  aadierunt  Et  ocalos  «onmi 
ingrava  ne  conrertant  se  et  sanem  eos.  Yestrae  aa- 
teni  beatae  aarea  et  oenli  veelri  qni  vident  Amen 
^ico  vobis  qaoniam  mnhi  profetae  et  ioati  cnpie- 
ruDt  vidne  quae  videtia  et  andire  quae  anditiB 
«t  non  andieroot  Tos  antem  aodite  parabolas 
■apminantia  Omnia  qni  audit  vnbnm  regni  et  oon 
intallegit  venit  mains  et  ra|>it  qnod  seminatnm  est  in 
«orde  eina  hie  eat  jaxta  viam  seminatna  super  aotom 
petro«am  aeminatas  hie  est  qui  audit  verbnm  et  cum 
gandto  euBcipit  ilium  et  non  habens  radicem  in  bp  sed 
«!)t  temporalis  Facta  antem  aDgostia  ant  perSeca* 
tionem  propter  verbnm  coDtinno  seandaUzator  Qni 
ftutem  in  spinis  seminAtnr  hie  ect  qu  audit  verbum  et 
aollicitndo  saeenli  et  divitiamm  voluntas  aufibcat 
verbum  et  fit  nne  ftnetn  Ib  tnram  antem  bona  qni 
-seminatus  est  hu  est  qui  aodifc  verbnm  et  intellegit 
tuno  fiseit  .  .  . 

The  letters  are  uncials,  each  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  height,  twelve  usually  occupying  a  line. 

J.  0.  WUTWOOD. 


«]T  THs  Bsrsmvo  or  ipitowut  is  irisioils's 
''FOiniaB"  T.  [vin.]  t.,  23-25. 

Glasgow ;  Knob  10, 1870. 
The  AcASiiCT  of  March  8  contained  an  nnsigned 
Teview  of  Translatiotu  by  Mr.  H.  Jacbaon,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Currev,  and  myself.  The  writer  says:— 
'*  On  page  121,  in  a  passage  from  Aristotle  Apfiovia 
IB  transited  first  as  '  musical  style,'  and  afterwards 
as  '  harmony ' :  the  first  is  too  vague ;  the  latter 
quite  misleading — for  ipfujpia  here  means  '  mode,' 
more  neatly  expressed  fay  the  word  '  key '  than  any 
other." 

Hm  the  writer  hit  missed  the  p<^t  on  which 


ths  difficulty  of  an  adequate  rendering  turns. 
The  passage  in  tiw  translation  runs  thus  :— 

"  Melodies,  on  the  other  hand  \i.e.,  as  opposed  to 
pictures  or  statues],  give  us  sabstaoUre  imitations 
of  character.  This  is  manifest.  The  temper  of  the 
several  musical  styles  rSc  iip/awmp  ^M-it]  is  so 
essentially  distinct  that  the  hearers  are  affected  with 
a  corresponding  variety  of  mood.  Some  harmoniee, 
snch  as  the  semi-Lydian,  tend  to  wrap  the  spirit  in 
grief  and  gloom ;  othns,  tlie  luxurious  styles,  touch  it 
to  a  soft  ease ;  the  Dorian  harmony  seems  alone  in 

frodocing  a  sober  and  s^ate  frame  of  mind ;  the 
brygian  harmony  kindles  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
the  soni  seems  to  have  a  certain  kinship  with  the 
harmonies  and  the  measures  of  Music  [rtSs  ipftoviM 
fcol  ToTt  puOfioii'^ :  hence  many  thinkers  say  that  the 
soul  is,  or  that  it  implies,  a  harmony  [ipnoyltw]," 

"  HarmonieB,"  in  the  old  Greek  sense,  were 
certain  arrangements  of  tetrachords :  of  thoee 
named  here,  the  Mixolydian  was  taken  from 
Q  as  the  tonic  or  final  of  the  scale,  the  Dorian 
from  D,  the  Phrygian  from  E.  "Harmony," 
in  the  modem  sense,  is  a  proper  combina^ 
tion  of  simultaneous  sounds;  tne  study  of  har- 
mony is  the  study  of  chorda.  If  "  harmony  "  had 
been  used  to  render  Apfioyia  where  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  context  to  define  the  meaning,  this 
would  indeed  have  been  a  ftnlt.  But  when  a 
translator  speaks  of  "  the  semi-Lydian  harmony," 
"the Dorian  harmony,"  "the  PhiTgian  harmony," 
every  intdligent  reader  must  see  that "  harmony  " 
is  used  in  the  Greek  sense,  not  in  the  modem 
sense. 

Further,  we  require  for  the  last  part  of  the 
passage  a  word  which  will  aUo  render  Ap/tovia 
in  relation  to  the  soul.  The  original  stands 
thus :  Koi  Tis  toua  mryytttia  rait  Apfioviats  xaX 
Tois  pvB/iots  tivai'  iib  iroXXoi  tt>a<Ti  Tuv  <to^S>v 
ai  fiiy  Ap/ioviav  tJvat  rijv  ^Uvjf^y,  ol  If  i'x'"'  &p{*^*^v. 
No  version  of  this  would  be  tolerable  which  repre- 
sented Apftovtats  and  6pfioviav  by  different  terms. 
Now  the  Spftovia  ■jrvx'js  meant  by  Aristotle  here  ia 
such  as  Plato  speaks  of  in  the  Phaedo,  Apfxovia  ^  rot) 
6tlav  n  Kol  aSavuTov  6^off}v^s  rt  koi  avyytvlit,  or 
in  the  Timaem, 

[7  ^xh]  iapoTos  lup,  Xoyt- 
crfLov  Bi  furtxmitra  mil  Apuovias  r&v  vorjrav  iti  re 
Stn-av:  and  this  cannot  M  wdl  rendered  by  any 
English  word  except "  harmony." 

As  to  the  reviewer's  other  objection,  that 
"  musical  style  "  Is  too  vague  for  ippafla  in  the 
first  part  of  the  passage,  the  answer  is  simple. 
Aristotle  is  there  speddng  of  the  ipfuiyltu,  not 
merely  aa  scales  or  keys,  but  in  connexion  with 
thoee  kinds  of  composition  which  were  coosidered 
appropriate  to  each.  This  is  clear  from  the 
context.  "  The  nature  of  the  keyg  "  would  there 
be  totally  inadequate  as  a  mrion  of  $  rtsy  dp/untAi* 

I  have  had  too  much  experience  of  the  way  in 
which  translations  are  commonly  reviewed  to  be 
surprised  at  the  writer  in  the  Aoajmt  not 
having  seen  this,  any  more  than  at  his  having 
failed  to  perceive  that  "  lovmn  lapidem  inraie" 
(Trau^atums,  p.  421)  was  not  meant  as  a  verhal 
equivalmt  for  "  to  make  peace,"  but  in  the  sense 
"protest  that  they  mean  each  other  no  harm" — 
which  renders  the  half-playfol  tone  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  allusion.  (The  form  was,  "  Si  scions  falU>, 
turn  me  Diespiter,  salva  orbe  arceque,  bonis  eiciat, 
uti  ego  hunc  lapidem.") 

Ckimpetent  criticism  of  translation  ia  rare :  rarer 
still  is  the  faculty  which  can  seize  the  subtler 
conditions  of  the  task,  or  weigh  those  scruples  be- 
tween which  the  judgment  of  a  careful  translator 
must  so  often  be  poised.  R.  0.  Jbbb. 


Avpommm  tob  nzr  wjuue. 

MonTDAT,  Uarcb  17.— 4pji.  AslaUb 

ap.M.  London InBtitiitlon:''IUB  In  other TorUi,'' tqr B. 
A.  Proctor. 

S  TM.  Sode^  at  Arta  :  "  Boosebtdd  Sanltur  Aznuige> 

nients,"  v.,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Oorflald. 
B  P.11.  Viotorla  luUtate  ;  "  Ocologlcal .  Agea  and  Uie 

HoMtc  Oasmogonr,"  by  tbe  Bot.  B.  Dak*. 
TlTKDAT.  Msrch  18.— I  P.H.  Bojal  lastitatlon  :  "  Animal 

DcTdoiMieDt,"  tV  Prof*  SobMfer. 


7.WPJI.  StfttiaUeal:  "The  Coloiij  of  VfcteU:  Ui  Pn. 
gTM  and  Pment  F(wtU<w,"  1^  H.  H.  Hijtcr 

S  PJT.  Society  of  Arts  :  "  AMoa,  *  paruooimt  ^Mjtt 
for  tfaa  fatare  Pronvf ty  of  tbe  Imfltnr  ItidiMi^  af 
KnriKKl,*  bJ  J.  Bndriiaw.  k 

BP.H.  ravUEncbieen:  DlscasBloa  on  "HtmaUa  BtUM." 

S  P.11.  Ooloola]  IiuUtntei. 

8.30  P.if.  Zotdogical : "  O1  a  new  ^woieiof  Bvn  Owl  tnn 
the  Island  of  VlU-tsm."  by  Dr.  O.  HutUnb-  »  Od 
Fenukla  Deer  with  AnOan,"  by  B.  B.  Alston'  "Bt- 
marks  on  soma  Parrot*  Hrlog  in  the  Sodetj  1  Ou- 
dons,"  by  P.  L.  ScUter. 
Wkdrbdat,  Hardi  IB.— 7  p.m.  MeteoroIoKkal :  "Daw, 

and  Foff."  by  O.  Dtim;  "On  th«  Indtnatkm  ol  tte 
Aim  of  Cyclones,"  by  the  Her.  W.  C.  Ley ;  "  Conbi- 
bntlons  to  tbe  ^fot«oro1ngy  of  the  F«dtla— UL  Samou 
01  Navigator  jBlands,"  by  R.  H.  Soott, 

S  P.M.  Society  of  Arts :  "  Econamlcal  QatdSM  tnc  loo- 
doners,"  by  W.  Mattlea  WUHams. 

8  P.11.  Britlih  Archaeological :  '■Andnit  TUnblM." 
H.  SyerCamfng;  "Roman  InacdptioBlaind at Brt^" 
by  the  Bov.  Prebe&dair  ScHttL 
TncBSPAT,  Harbb  30.— S  pjc.  Bojal  Imtttntton : "  Soond.''  h 
Prof.TyDdaU. 

7  P.M.  Kamtnnatic 

7  p.K.  London  InstitatlOD :  "  Urlng  Compoaen  for  Ut 

lianoforte,"  by  E.  Dannrmther. 

8  P.M.  linnean ;  "  New  Acnlsate  Hymenopten  trooi  tie 

Bandwicb  Islands,"  by  P.  Bniith ;  "  On  the  ucxul  le- 
production  of  Ferns,"     T.  Sim ;  "On  recent  Calte- 
tlons  of  Birds  from  BoDtb-Bastem  Kev  GnlDet,"  ij 
B.  Bowdler  Shaip& 
8  P.U.  Chemlcnl. 

8  JO  p  ji.  Royal :  >■  Note  on  tbe  Arc  prodnoed  by  t  Etavu 
Haohlne,"  "  Further  Note  on  the  SabetaocN  wtkb 
produce  ttae  cbronioepberic  Linn,"  "  Note  on  1!«nf'< 
Lilt  of  chromospfaerte  Lines,"  and  "Hote«nv 
Phenomena  attaodlng  the  Bemal  of  UoMt'lr.'. 
Korm&n  Lookyer, 
8J0  P.M.  Aatlqnarlea. 
FauiAT,  Harali  31.— 8  P.M.  Pfallol(«b»l:  "On  On  Otm 
Tcxu  of  tho  Ambcoslan  JAbntr  and  Sb  61I;'  br 
Fiof.  Ascoll. 

8  P.M.  Royal  lusUtntlon  :  "  Bocent  Contribatkns  to  tU 
History  of  Detooattn;  Agents,"  by  Pnrf.  AM, 
Batitrdat,  March  32.-8  p.m.  Physical :  "  On  Sdectin  U 
flection,"  by  Capt.  Abney ;  "  On  tbe  Fracton  of  W 
lolda,"  by  Dr.  F.  Outbrte. 

8  p.H.  Rojal  loatltoUon : "  BteUac,"     fiejnwc  Stia. 

»M  PJt.  Botanic. 


SCIENCE. 

Botanih.  Von  A.  de  Bary,  Professor  an  ia 
Universitat  Strassbnrg.  ("  NatanraBea. 
schaftliche  Eiementarbocher.")  (Stnu- 
bnrg:  Trubner.) 

A  Geemas  series  of  Science  Primers  has 
been  begun  under  the  editorship  of  Profs, 
de  Bary  and  Oscar  Schmidt.    A  serus 
snpplemeataiy  to  these  eonsists  of  tnnsh- 
tions  of  the  English  Primers  edited  P™^ 
Huxley,  Boscoe,  and  Balfour  Stewart.  The 
Primer  of  Botany  has  been  written  by 
de  Bary,  who,  considering  a  diflForentarrange- 
menfc  from  that  followed  in  tbe  Enfflisli 
Primer  necessary,  lias    borrowed  nothing 
from  it  bat  a  number  of  woodcota.  Theplw 
followed  by  Prof,  de  Bary  is  to  lead  the  pnp" 
through  the  vegetable  kingdom,^  bringing 
occasionally  under  his  notice  various  illus- 
trative plants,  bat  always  sach  as  a»  ^ 
hand  and  familiar.    When  the  Gryftogawa, 
are  reached,  the  di£Bcnltiea  of  the  pupil  ob- 
viously begin,  since  snch  characters  as  dis- 
tingaiah  even  the  great  groapsare  not  easily 
seized,  and  of  course  the  microscope  is  not  & 
desirable  aid  at  this  stage.  These  chaiMters 
are,  however,  so  lightly  but  distinctly  drawa 
(without  the  stumblingbloct  of  Latin  namM, 
which  are  in  every  case  replaced  by  the 
German  popular  terms)  that  the  pup"  ^1 
readily  acquire  and  as  easily  retain  them. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  book  »  thtf 
the  pupil  is  not  at  tbe  outset  crammed 
a  confusing  mass  of  names  of  organs  ffiwi 
which  he  has  not  so  far  learned  to  assooijW 
any  motber-plant,  and  obliged,  under  penaltJ 
of  grasping  no  irabBequent  fact,  to  rew"" 
these  when  a  sketch  of  the  ««getable  king- 
dom is  reached.  Instead  of  this,  he  is  brouew 
into  the  presence  of  common  plante,  mw 
shown  ttieir  variona  parts,  of  T 
Btraotnre  and  fanctiona  are  told  him  m 
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fiK.  Ha  ibxxB  readily  gains  a  comparative 
fauwledge  of  the  oi^^ans  while  aaaociating 
tbdr  forms  with  fiunSiar  plants.  When  he 
ifterwards  goes  iEnrther  afield  and  finds  other 
plants,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  noticing  to 
which  of  these  original  types  they  are  allied. 

QSOBGG  MUBKAT. 


GrammaHea   Oapto-Geroglijiea,    del  Cav. 
Prof.  Francesco  Bossi.    (Boma:  Bocca.) 

The  Egyptian  language  is  fiurly  well  repre- 
sented by  the  earlier  phase  written  in  hiero- 
l^jphics  (of  which  lueratao  is  the  running 
baitd)  and  the  later  phase,  or  Coptic.  So 
smilu'  are  the  two  conditions  that  the  first 
isterjaeters,  having  once  transliterated  the 
anomt  characters,  looked  for  their  sense 
to  the  Coptic  dictionaries,  and  did  so  with 
cieat  snccesB.   For  a  philosophical  study  of 
die  langnage  a  knowledge  is  necessaiy,  not 
oly  of  tiie  comparative  grammar  of  the 
Semitic  Umgnases,  hnt  also,  so  ftir  as  that  is 
iltaiDable,  of  the  group  of  North-African, 
lad  probablj  also  that  of  South-African, 
fonns  of  speech.    The  Egyptian  itself  must 
be  studied  in  the  hieroglyphic  phase,  in  the 
dmottc  or  transitional  phase,  which  in  the 
latea  period  of  Egyptian  independence  came 
into  use  to  express  the  vulgar  dialect,  and  is 
the  direct  parent  of  the  langnage  of  the 
^Tptiau  Christians,  the  Coptic,  and  this, 
again,  mnat  be  examined  in  its  two  earlier 
dialects,  the  Theban  and  Memphitic,  and  its 
later  dblect,  the  Bashmnric.    No  one  has 
jet  attempted  to  make  so  vast  an  enquiiy 
with  the  object  of  publication,  though  it  is 
certun  thst  M.  de  Bong6  travened  nearly 
the  whole  field,  with  every  section  of  which, 
«Ecept  the  duDges  of  Coptic,  he  showed 
himself  acqnaintM. 

Egyptian  Grammars  have  hitherto  been 
each  confined  to  one  branch  of  the  language. 
M.  de  Bonge  in  the  Grammar  intended  to 
form  the  introduction  to  his  Chrestoraatliy 
—a  labour,  unfortunately,  not  completed  in 
either  section — produced  the  greater  part  of 
the  best  ancient  Egyptian  Grammar.  It 
treats  of  the  accidence  and  syntax  of  all  the 
parta  of  speech  except  the  particles,  aod  in- 
cidentally of  many  particles  also.  The 
method  is  marked  by  the  fine  critical  power 
of  the  author.  Berber  and  Semitic  forms 
ue  cited  in,  illnsbation,  and  demotic — and 
still  more  constantly  Coptic — is  traced  to  the 
earlier  aonrce.  £ach  subject  is  worked  out 
with  the  ataiost  care,  and  all  that  is  hypo. 
&etical  is  most  cantionsly  advanced. 

Dr.  Brugsch's  Hieroglyphic  Grammar  is 
a  shorter  statement  of  results'  by  a  master  of 
the  subject.  Its  advantage  over  De  RougL''s 
irork  is  its  greater  simplicity  aud  the  very 
dear  manner  in  which  its  main  facts  are 
Ubalated,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
verbal  paradigms.     The  same  scholar  has 

g'ven  vs  the  only  Demotic  Grammar,  but 
IS  not  combined  the  two  phases.  Peyron's 
ti  still  the  best  Coptic  Grunmar. 

Prof.  Bossi  has  combined  the  grammati- 
cal elements  of  hieroglyphic  and  Coptic, 
each  section  of  his  work  giving  first  the  old 
and  then  the  later  forms,  with  indications  of 
the  growth  which  is  thns  exhibited.  It 
will  be  evident  to  all  Egyptologists  that  he 
is  largely  indebted  to  De  Boogu  and  to 
PejroD.  '  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  better 
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had  he  stated  on  the  title-page  this  obUga- 
tion.  He  is  not  a  mere  compiler,  though  a 
careless  reader  of  his  work,  having  once 
traced  the  mainsonroes,  might  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  origfinality  which  be  shows. 

The  work  is  excellent  as  a  student's  first 
Grammar.  It  is  very  clearly  written,  the 
proportions  of  the  subject  are  well  observed, 
and  the  examples  are  in  snfficomt  number. 
It  consists  of  two  parts — the  Grammar  proper 
and  a  Syllabary.  The  most  original  part  of 
the  Grammar  is  the  section  on  the  verb, 
which  is  simpler  than  the  correspondiog 
part  of  his  predecessors'  works,  and  ooly 
deficient  in  not  having  Egyptian  paradigms 
like  those  of  Dr.  Brugsch.  The  sections  on 
the  particles  strike  one  as  meagre,  and  this 
is  still  more  the  oase  with  the  syntax. 

The  Syllabary  accompanies  two  lists  which 
give  the  most  osnal  syllabic  and  determina- 
tive signs.  In  these  lists  the  alphabetic 
equivalents  of  the  syllabic  si^s,  and  the 
ideas  determined  by  the  determinative  signs, 
are  respectively  given.  Following  De 
Boug6's  example,  Prof,  Eossi  has  prefixed  to 
the  lists  a  syllabary  giving  a  short  article  to 
each  syllabic  sign,  bat  he  has  added  ex- 
amples  and,  in  fact,  treated  the  subject  more 
fully.  This  is  useful  to  the  student  in  all 
eases,  and  in  those  of  polyphones  of  especial 
value. 

Should  this  work  psss  into  a  second 
edition,  we  trust  the  author  will  add  at 
least  a  slight  sketch  of  the  transition  stage, 
demotic,  between  each  hieroglyphic  and 
Coptic  section,  and  that  he  will  give  a  series 
of  paradigms,  for  which  space  might  be 
made  by  putting  all  the  articles  on  the 
syllabic  signs  into  one  uuifbrm  shape  without 
re»rd  to  style. 

The  University  of  Turin  has  already  pro- 
doced  Peyron's  Grammar  and  the  present 
work :  when  will  our  richer  universities 
follow  this  good  example  and  show  a  true 
interest  in  research  unconnected  with  the 
great  science  of  getting  on  ?  Prof.  Kossi's 
words  might  well  be  addressed  to  the 
theologians  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  : — 

"Omri  soprattutto  che  1'  attenzione  dei  dotti  e 
rivolta  con  ptirticolare  ardore  alle  aatiohita 
bibliche,  chi  non  vede  qaal  grande  impulse 
pooaano  ricevere  queate  ricerche  dallo  studio  dell' 
autica  scrittura  dell'  I^tto,  che  cod  I'  Assiria 
forma  le  due  nazioni  cbe  ebbero  cogU  avveni- 
meoti  della  storia  del  popolo  di  Dio  mafj^or 
intimit&r' 

Begikald  Stuaet  Poole. 


CPRRRUT  SCIXSnFIC  IJTEnATURE. 

Health  Trimers.  (Ilardwicke  and  Boeue.)  We 
have  received  bLc  of  these  little  books,  dealing 
with  "  Exerciee  and  Traininpr,"  "  The  House  and 
its  Surroundiugs,"  "  Alcohol,"  "  Premature  Death, 
its  Promotion  and  Prevention,"  *'  Personal  Ap- 
pearancea  in  Health  and  Diaeaae,"  and  "  Baths 
and  Bathing."  They  are  extremely  well  and 
sensibly  written,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  highly  competent  staff  of  contiihatora  to 
whom  their  preparation  has  been  entrusted. 
Whether  the  general  puMie  will  ctre  to  lead 
a  small  library  on  such  subjects,  or  triU  get  more 
good  than  harm  from  reading  it,  is  a  question 
we  need  not  trr  to  answer.  It  is  enou^^h  if  we 
acknowledge  the  very  satislactory  way  m  which 
the  scheme  b  being  carried  into  execution. 

Tkt  Student's  Guide  to  the  Mtdieal  Profemon, 
by  C.  B.  Keetley,  F.RO.S.  (Hacmillsn  and  Oo.), 
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supi^  infonnationoD  sack  inattenaa  the  chMce 
of  amedical  school,  methods  of  study,  examin- 
ations, degrees  and  qualificaUoos,  &c.  The  m- 
formation  18  good  of  its  kind  *,  bat  an  hour  a  con- 
versation with  a  judicious  adviser  will  give  the 
medical  aspirant  more  useful  knowledge,  because 
more  adapted  to  his  individual  needs,  than  an^ 
number  of  such  guides  as  this.  The  authors 
statements  are,  upon  the  whole,  both  correct  and 
impartial;  his  style  is  occasionally  flippant.  A 
specUl  chapter  for  "  ladies  who  propose  to  study 
medicine  "  has  been  contributed  by*"-  """t*" 
Anderson. 

mes  on  Phytiotogy  for  the  tTw  <)/  SEu- 
dente  Preparing  for  Exammatim.  By  H.  Ashby, 
M.B.  (Longmans.)  Aft  the  private  note-book 
of  an  industrious  student  who  has  been  read- 
ing the  usual  teilrbooks,  this  might  be  con- 
sidered a  very  praiseworthy  piece  of  work ;  in- 
tended, as  it  apparently  is,  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  independent  study  of  such  text-books,  it 
deserves  nothing  but  blame  as  a  fresh  addition  to 
the  long  list  of  cram-hooto  which  are  becoming 
an  intoleiahle  nuisance  both  to  tMcheis  and  ex- 
aminers. Mr.  Ashby  has  performed  his  task 
conscientiously  and  carefully ;  hut  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  ever  undertook  it. 

The  Pretervation  of  Health  m  Tropical  ClimAu. 
By  G.  W.  Thomson.  (Edinburgh:  Madachlan 
and  Stewart.)  A  popular  lecture,  contain- 
ing much  sensible  advice  to  Europeans  about  to 
emigrate  to  a  hot  climate. 

A  Handbook  of  Nursing  for  the  Home  and  the 
Hospital  By  "Catherine  J.  Wood.  (OasseU, 
Petter  and  Galpin.)  If  "  many  years'  piacbcal 
experience  in  nursing  and  in  training  others '  were 
a  qualification  for  writing  a  book,  this  ought  to 
have  been  a  very  good  one.  The  writer  trtls  ns 
at  the  outset  that "  in  nuinng,  an  ounce  of  prac- 
tice is  worth  a  pound  of  thaMy."  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  she  dH  not  keep  this  wholesome 
aphorism  before  her  while  ei^faged  in  compoution. 
What  practical  hints  she  gives  are,  on  the  whole, 
trustworthv ;  more  especially  as  regards  the  nora- 
ing  of  sick  children.  But  the  laboured  tmd  pre- 
tentious style  in  which  they  are  expressed  and  the 
lack  of  systeoaatic  arrangement  take  away  from 
their  nsefulness  not  a  little.  Moreover,  they  are 
mixed  up  with  ethical  platitudes  and  pathological 
doctrines  in  a  most  confusing  way,  the  latter  being 
sometimes  incorrect  and  always  out  of  place.  A 
quarter  of  the  book  ia  taken  up  by  a  glossary^  of 
medical  terms,  moat  of  which  have  no  connexion 
with  nursing.  On  what  principle  these  terms 
have  been  selected  it  is  imposaible  to  make  out; 
they  seem  to  have  been  ]^cked  at  random 
from  an  antiquated  lexicon.  The  definitions  sap- 
plied  ate  not  always  accurate,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  insufficient.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  most 
disappointing  production,  not  likely  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  nursii^,  an  ol^ect  which  the 
writer  pn^awes,  no  donbt  m  all  sineerity,  to  aim 
at 

Elements  of  Comparattoe  Anatomy.  By  Carl 
Gegenbaur.  Translated  by  F.  Jeffreys  Bell,  B.A. 
The  Translation  revised  by  E.  Ray  Lankester, 
M.A.,  P.R.S.  (Macmillan  and  Oo.)  Prof. 
I^ankester  justly  points  out  in  his  Preface  that 
the  English  student  does  not  possess  any  modem 
work  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  properly  so 
called,  Huxleys  well-known  manuals  dealing 
only  with  Animal  Morphology.  No  on©  in  this 
country  is  better  qualified  to  supply  the  want 
than  Prof.  Lankester  himself ;  but,  as  he  has  pre- 
ferred to  introduce  the  best  German  treatise  on 
the  subject,  we  can  only  express  our  thanks  to 
him  for  the  admirable  in  which  he  has  earned 
his  design  into  eBect.  For  the  accuracy  of  the 
translation  executed  by  Mr.  Bell  he  makes  himself 
responsible;  and  he  has  thrown  into  his  Preface  a 
statement  of  the  chief  differences  betvreen  ^ 
views  of  Prof.  Gegenbaur  on  a  variety  of  im- 
portant points  and  tlnwe  usually  taught  in  this 
country.  The  volume  if^y^^^QmUy^  up, 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


■Bd  Uhutnted  irith  %  praftidUin  ot  amUsBt 
-woodcnti,  moBtly  diigmmsMtie. 

Total  Abttmenee.  A  Course  of  Addresses 
B.  W.  BicbudsoDf  M.I).,  F.R.&  (MacmilLm 
aMd  Go.)  The  flnt  addreu  of  the  aetiee  was 
deUveii^  before  a  medical  eodefy,  dte  lemaining 
four,  at  the  instance  of  the  Natraud  Xemperance 
League,  to  a  lay  audience.  No  new  fiicts  or  afgu- 
menta  are  to  be  found  in  them ;  hat  they  are  ve^ 
readable,  notwitbetanding,  or  perhaps  Iwcause  of, 
their  semewfaal  controTereial  tone.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  a  mistake  to  look  for  a  perfectly  impar- 
tial statement  of  the  good  and  evil  we  owe  to 
alcobcd  in  the  writings  of  a  professed  and  enthusi- 
astic adTocafe  of  total  abstinence.  But  so  much 
has  of  late  been  written  on  both  sides  of  tbc.quea- 
tion  that  no  one  specially  interested  in  it  neM  be 
at  a  loss  for  infonnatiott, 

A  Manual  of  Anthropometry,  By  Charles 
Roberts,  F.RO.S.  (J.  and  A.  Churchill.)  This 
is  a  Tery  complete  and  elaborate  guide  to  the 
nhyucal  ezanunation  tuid  measurement  of  the 
human  body — too  complete  and  elaborate  it  may 
be  thought  by  some  who  attempt  to  fill  in  the 
antbropometrical  chart  which  faces  the  title-page. 
The  author  telle  us  that  it  is  only  the  first  instal- 
ment of  a  larger  work  on  the  PAj/ncal  Development 
amd  litporiima  the  Suman  JBeAr.  It  ia  de- 
ngned  tor  the  use  of  tzaveUen  ana  otban  who 
are  brought  into  oontaot  widt  oompavatiTely  nn- 
bnown  neea  of  men,  and  fiir  penoaa  dMsroos  of 
assisting  the  Committee  of  the  British  Assotna^ 
tion  engaged  in  invwtigating  the  physical  propor- 
tions and  the  radaT  Omenta  of  oni  Brtrish 
popnbUion. 

The  FamOjf  HtytwmL;  a  Mammai  of  Dovtedic 
Mtdicme.  By  I^yddans  and  Sumnu  ctf  the 
principal  London  Hospitals.  (Cass^  Fetter,  and 
Galpin.)  This  Uu^,  well-printed,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  well-written  volume  is  ohviously  designed 
to  take  its  place  ss  a  standard  work.  Compared 
with  moat  of  its  older  riTsls,  it  is  worthy  of  much 
commendation.  The  information  conreyed  is 
generally  both  fall  and  correct ;  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  tbe  diierent  parts  is  brooght  well  up  to 
the  data  of  pnblicatioo.  In  common  with  all  its 
tribe,  however,  tbe  book  is  a  dangerous  one  ;  its 
study  is  calculated  to  drive  a  nervous  pwson  into 
saidae}  a  riah  one  into  experiments  on  himself 
and  thow  about  him  sot  unlikely  to  furnish  ma^ 
terial  tat  an  inquest.  The  vanooa  anonymous 
oom|dlers  are  not  all  oi  them  equally  alive  to  tbe 
risk  of  their  instraetiOBa  beii^  miauidentood  and 
misapplied  by  an  nnbained  public.  !I1ia  chapter 
on  uBcaeea  of  childxen,  for  instance,  contains 
'  hardly  anything  open  to  objection  on  this  score ; 
while  that  on  the  "Treatment  of  Diseases,"  thoogh 
sensible  in  the  maiu  and  often  amnsinff,  is  full  of 
pitfalls  for  the  unwary.  Fancy  an  invalid,  or 
even  his  nurse,  being  allowed  to  trifle  with  such 
potent  drngs  as  digitalis,  free  phosphorus,  and 
nitrite  of  amyl  I  Better  the  homoeopathic  medi- 
cine-chest, with  its  infimteaimal  dilutions.  The 
chapters  on  "  Hygiene  "  and  "  Nursing  "  are  ex- 
tremely good,  and  likely  to  be  useful ;  that  on 
"  Materia  Medica,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  too 
elaborate,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  dangeroos 
infinmation — at  once  too  tedinioal  and  not  tech- 
nioal  enough.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  demand 
for  books  of  this  sort,  it  is  well  that  the  supply 
should  be  fnmiahed  b^  competent  hands ;  but  the 
pcelimmaiy  advice  oflered  by  one  of  the  writers 
to  a  patient  sufiering  from  certain  nervous 
aymptmns  may  fairly  be  extended  to  the  entire 
claM  of  invalids :~"  If  you  have  uiy  books  or 
pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  your  complaint,  put 
them  in  the  fire  at  once — tki»  m  eHmeuiJ." 

Domettie  Medicine  and  JBygtme.  By  William 
J.  Kussell,  M.B.  Second  Edition.  (W.  H. 
Everett)  A  remarkably  cheap  and  handy  vo- 
lume, calealated  to  be  of  service  to  emigrants  and 
others  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
assistance.  The  subject-matter  is  very  well  ar- 
ranged, and  the  excellent  table  of  content!  with 


wludb  the  book  omb,  togeihtt  with  the  fldl 
index  at  the  rad,  makes  it  an  easy  aattar  to  find 

any  required  Information  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Scim^  MaUrialiam  aitd  UUimate  OonM/t- 
tions.  By  Sidney  Billing.  (Bickers  and  Son.) 
This  attempt  to  overtiirow  "  the  pseudo-philosophy, 
chaiaoteriatio  of  tbe  period,"  is  as  bewilderinfif  aaa 
hasddsch-eatei'B  dream,  aiul  may  fiurly  be  said  to 
justify  tiie  motto  on  its  tatie-page — "  ignoranau 
iffnort^nau."  The  author  is  evidently  a  man.  of 
very  wide  reading,  and  in  the  extfaordnaiy  num- 
ber and  variety  of  hia  qaotations  he  rivab  the  late 
Mr,  Buckle.  The  IMotop^al  TrmmathM,  the 
Mwtoirt  of  Robert  ifoiwim,  Byron's  Don  Juan,  and 
Maoaulay  B  Enayt,  are  all  laid  under  contribution. 
The  work  is  cuvided  into  chapters,  and  the 
chapters  are  broken  up  into  paragiaphs :  but  even 
these  typc^fraphical  aids  to  comprebensiou  are 
quite  inadequate  to  help  the  reader  tbroi^h  what 
seems  a  chaotic  medley  of  incohwent  statemeots 
and  Tamblii^  a^uments.  It  is  ooly  jaat  that  we 
should  pve  the  ehirf  onteome  of  the  miter's 
labonn  m  bia  own  words 

"  If  there  be  law  in  Kature,  thoe  must  hava  bseti 
an  antecedent  to  Law.   If  there  be  Form  in  Nature, 

there  mtiBt  have  been  Intellijrence  to  arrange  it — hence 
an  antecedent  to  team.  If  there  be  Order  in  Natore, 
there  must  have  been  Direction,  direetion  is  the  aa- 
tithesis  of  aeeidnU  or  chance.  If  the  Earth  spoo- 
taneonely  produced  {a^qvivocagm^ratid),  it  was  fscund 
through  Vital  Enwgy.  If  in  Nature  there  was  Genera- 
tion, it  had  an  antecedent.  From  law  results  homo- 
geneity and  order,  shoving  a  perpose  in  its  inatitntioo  ; 
if  Pnrpoee,  then  intalHgMtt  diieetum.  As  in  Nature 
are  foond  Law,  Fobh,  Obdhb,  Vital  BmEBax, 
Gbhebatioit,  DiBBCTioifc  PoaposB  tarn  Iwtblijohwch, 
then  Intelligence  was  parfeettd  in  their  Utnrr.  If 
there  be  Unity,  there  moat  be  iDdiTidnalism,  if  an 
IndividnHHsm,  then  a  Personiflention ;  and  we  arrive 
at  an  indMdualitei  atptnonffiei  viittUgeiuf,  hinaw 
at  Bmene»  or  Spirit.  Tbu  Bweoee  or  Spirit  would 
comprise  in  itself  all  Wisdom  and  Power,  for  in  it  and 
through  it,  the  Lessons  of  Nature  teach,  are  all  Pua- 
KOMBMA,  hence  it  is  Omalscient,  Omnipotent,  Oani- 
preseat,  hence  an  EHTrrz." 


OBITtrARY. 

PBOF.  T.  K.  CUFFOBS. 


A  FEW  years  ago  an  eminent  living  German 
mathematieian,  soon  after  bis  arrival  in  this 
country,  asked  a  friend,  "  Who  ia  Clifibrd  P  what 
has  he  written  P  Cayley,  in  hia  letters,  often 
writes :  '  Clifford  says  so  and  so.' "  It  will  be 
difficult  in  the  limited  space  we  can  command,  and 
without  the  opp(Hiunity  of  turning  to  the  various 
papers  which  Prof.  Olinbrd  has  of  late  years  pro- 
duced, to  give  an  adequate  account  of  tiie  varums 
contributions  wbixh  this  pntfinmd,  thoogh  young, 
mathematinan  has  nwda  to  nuthemaitieal  acienee. 
In  his  ease,  perhaps,  more  than  is  the  case  <4  any 
other  Engfisn  ouuematician  of  recent  date,  there 
was  very  much  done  in  tbe  way  of  suggestion. 
We  may  quote  in  this  omnexion  a  remark  of 
Prof.  Sylvester:  "All  that  Prof.  Oliffotd  adda 
is  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  matter  which 
before  was  wanting."  For  though  he  has  put  a  good 
deal  of  his  work  into  print,  yet  as  he  was  an 
eminently  sugfrestive  speaker  on,,  as  well  as  ex- 
ponent of,  science,  he  often  in  the  discussion 
of  a  paper  has  clearlv  shown  that  the  subject  had 
been  carefully  thought  out  by  himself,  and  so  he 
was  able  to  throw  out  hints  which  enabled  others 
to  advance  still  further  the  subjects  which  they 
had  hitherto  almost  looked  upon  as  thur  own. 
As  roj^ards  the  multiplicity  and  many-sidedness  of 
his  ideas,  he  wproacned  the  great  mathematidan 
Oaoss,  and  no  donbt  bad  time  and  health  ewved 
he  would  more  nearly  have  reached  the  same  high 
platform. 

A  profound  mathematician,  as  we  have  said,  be 
yet  possessed  a  marvellous  power  of  nnfoldiu!* 
these  deep  mysteries,  and  if  he  failed  to  make  his 
remarks  understood,  it  was  not  his  ftult  but  rather 
that  of  the  auditor,  or  at  any  rate  tbe  difficalty  of 
the  subject;  and  withal  there  was  suchacom[uete 


■hiiniiB  of  ostentation, waA  an  tfUntdnni 
make  the  aulgeot  dear,  that  no  oos  , 

think  of  bira  as  talking  fat  talUn^s  mkt, 
writer's  own  experience  would  kin  hun  to  . 
that  he  has  rarely  known  him  rise  to  commoti 
a  paper  tmlees  be  bad  been  spedally  a^ed  tft( 
so.   He  had  in  a  hi^  degree  the  qoalifieatioii^ 
a  thoroog^y  pc^olv  lecturer  on  edeotific  Bubie 
and  hence  some  of  hia  essays  intlus  direction  lu 
achieved  a  very  high  success.    We  refer  ma] 
particularly  to  his  lecture  on  IGnd.  The  eariiat' 
printed  mathematical  work  of  his  ia,  pa^ft,i 

auestion  in  tbe  Sducfaional  Ttmet  ^a  propertjif  | 
le  rectangular  hyperbola),  March  18^;  bis  in 
solution  is  of  a  question  about  a  curre  ofth 
third   order,  in  the   saoM  journal  for  Jqti 
1863.   He  wasat  thiatim^  we bdieTe,Bit^ 
at  King'a  OoUag*.    TioB  eariy  woik  iadieM 
a  BtodiMt  of  aome  inventive  powir,  ate  w 
abo  powewpd  ahreadv  of  owndsnUs  aoilrit 
cal  snll.   Hia  eontrioutions  soon  rose  i&  tuk 
and  elegance,  and  placed  him  in  the  fonnKst 
rank  of  matiiematic^l  studesta.   At  Cambridn 
be  at  once  made  hia  maA,  and  enjoyed  then  ihc 
reputation  of  beii^  the  only  man  who  couU  oalff^ 
stand  a  oratain  profossor's  luenlffationB.  h  ^ 
more  recent  times  it  ia  posrible  that  at  mw 
nointa  the  tables  aie  tazned,  and  OliflM'i  iik 
has  become  ooMcpe  to  more  than  "  the  gssnL" 

As  in  the  ease  of  some  other  origiiul  sn,  he 
did  not  carry  off  tbe  highest  honoun  of  die 
Tripos ;  but  be  came  out  SecoaA  Wiuda 
and  Second  Smith's  Priaeman  in  1867.  at 
had  in  June  of  tiie  previom  year  j<mKd  ftt 
raaka  of  the  London  MathematicBl  Sodttr, 
and  to  the  JVommIm^  of  this  so^  be 
canwj  wtile  healtk  allowed,  a  &s^Dt  ai 
valoed  contributor.  His  moat  inpintut  |iaa 
were  read  in  1872.  At  this  early  date  he  W 
made  himself  master  of  Hankel's  Vorkmia  «ir 
complexen  Zahlen  und  iAre  Funetionit.  Tie 
subject  of  complex  numbers  was  a  fuTOoritemih 
him,  and  he  repeatedly  showed  thattbiivutbt 
caae  in  hie  subsequent  communicatioos,  «ii  in  hu 
only  printed  book  On  Kinttnatie.  In  tliiiviirt 
many  of  the  thoughts  pven  out  in  bbcawwni- 
oationa  (aa  "  Bemarki  on  a  Theoiy  of  tbe£ip«KD- 

tial  Function  derived  firom  the  eqnitin^  =f 

"OtaphicBepreaentationof  the  HirmoueCoo- 
ponents  of  a  Periodic  Motion      The  foaod*- 
tiona  of  the  Differential  Calculus  and  of  Dm- 
mics,"  &c),  and  which  he  did  not  awK««! 
at  the  time  fully  work  out,  fija""**^ 
a  result  of  hie  stiii^  of  conmltt  nnmkn 
the  algebrae  of  Bownn  Hamiltoa,  Feitce, » 
Oraaemann,  we  have  Ms  pialimiiitiy  iRteb  i 
biqoatemicms.    It  would  take     too  man  Vf^ 
to  give  any  analysis  of  this,  or,  udeed,  of 
of  his  other  papers— they  are  so  closely 
and  so  purely  mathematical  as  to  he  iacapaUe 
condensation.    It  must  suffice  here  to  say  tbif. 
as  the  author  states,  "Hamihon'a  Wqratern"™" 
a  quatenuon  with  complex  ooefficiente ;  but  it » 
convenient  (as  Peirce  ramaite)  to  s«PP"","^ 
the  b^inning  that  all  scalars  arecomples.  « 
Prof.  OliffiiM  gets  rid  of  the  old  simifiot"* 
and  appropriates  it  to  his  own  use.  It  J 
said  tlMit  the  subject  of  Biqnatenuom  i»  w 


aubjeet 

alg^a  of  tcrews.*  „ 

In  1876  Prof.  Clifford  sketched  out  his  "Ctow 
fication  of  Geometiic  Algebras."  11^J!™?T,r 
be  a  commnnieatioB  of  the  first  valas ;  bet  tw  wr 
ject  bad  to  be  pot  on  one  rtde,  and  rinw 
matheoatioiaBahave  had  to  eooteat  tbn^ 
with  the  brief  sketch,  «  AmdicatioM  of  «f«J 
mann's  Extensive  Algebra''  C-^'«««"/'*!: 
of  MathmuOict,  No.  4,  1878).  SuU  <«>  *f 
Unas  runs  his  last  oommumcationon  tuis^^ 
joct,  "On  tbe  OlaflBification  of  Loa^jww  " 

•  We  note  also  in  faU  papers  of  thi»  J^'-^^'T^^ 
ainguhiTly  elegant  ezten^on. 
P^yhedii,  aailogons  to  Mr.  CotteriU'i  tkww 
Plans  Pdygoni^^  I 
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V:ef  to  the  MrtliniintTriil  Soeiety,  and  mora 
hOr  to  Aft  RoT^  Sooirtr  (M«y,  1878).  Thia 
9  s   Tmir   Hm   pspor — yethmp^   the  finest 
tr.  fnWaSkxA.    It  u  aidd  tiiAt  not  contenting 
cauelf  witfi  tbe  pitiial  space  of  three  dimenaions, 
Pr->f.  GHSbrd  worked  in  foat^imenrioiml  apace, 
Lzd  there  met  with  audi  luccess  that  he  extended 
reseuchfis  to  the  meet  general  space  of  n 
jjioienMona.   In  ibis  last  paper  we  have  a  galaxy 
remarkable  propoaitiona.   He  ahows  that  "  a 
curre  of  order  n  in  flat  apace  of  n  dimrasioua  (and 
ci.'  leas)  i«  alwaya  uiiiTersal,"  and  Uiat  "evety 
;jn-e  of  <«der  n  in  flat  apace  of  n-l  dimenaiona 
U  iBthar  nniwial  or  elliptic.'*  ThsM  propertiea 
proTOB  in  hia  nanal  bnlliant  muner.   In  the 
latbar  portioii  of  Ute  pMur  he  takes  up  another  of 
1u  &Toarite  sahjecta  (closely  allied,  however,  to 
th*  m^era) — that  of  Ahelian  fbnctiona.   In  this 
Sneoao  perhaps  as  much  as  in  any,  will  the 
natfaoBatical  world  mourn  the  loaa  of  one  who 
QiaBtered  the  intricacies  of  the  fiypwelliptic 
ssi.ibeGan  intQgnls. 

'I  ftar  thst  on  et^ngoe,  Braf.  Clifibrd,  would 
brdy  lutan  to  ua  if  we  ware  to  appeal  to  him  to 
oiotake  this  task  [of  writioff  on  tbe  aboTe  namad 
iitfcnls]  ;  but  at  laaat  w»  may  expraaa  the  hope  that 
]i  jamj  be  able  to  ooDtinue  tbe  ^rofoiuid  rosearcheB 
■hirh  he  has  coomieDeed  on  thia  great  branch  of 
ualjM.'* 

We  are  diapoaed  to  think  that  tbe  number  of 
loBB  who  an  acqaunted  with  Riemann's  work  in 
tUt  flomitty  comd  be  counted  on  the  digits  of 
one  kand.     Prof.  Clifford  has  contributed  a  clear 
ptfK  "  On  the  Oaoamcal  Form  and  IHssec- 
cton  of   a  Bieauuan'e  Sur&ce"  (June  1877), 
in  which  his  object  was  to  prove  tbe  propositions 
in  a  coDciae  and  elemental^  manner.    We  have 
DO  Fpace  for  an  aecooot  of  hia  lectures  on  scientific 
rabjecta,  but  iben  is  the  leas  occasion  for  this  as 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  many  alreadj^ ;  nor 
haTC  we  lyaoa  to  dwell  upon  bis  contiibutuias  to 
the  f b— wo  akolwueal  theory,  which  dx«w  forth 
Piot  Sylmtari  hear^  admiiation.   And  we  can 
oaly  luer  to  Itof.  Stanley  Jevoua'a  iVmaofes  of 
{p.  143),  for  an  aceoont  of  Prof.  Cbfford's 
types  Of  eoomoiiDd  atateoMnt,  ioTolTing  four 
ciaaaoe.  AofJerons,  no  mean  mathematician,  had 
asserted  that  lh»  mora  ascertainment  of  the  precise 
DtuBberirft}^  would  require  some  years, but  Prof. 
CUfiatdiaaooaqwratiTely  slunt  time  accomplished 
the  task  (see  also  Hvoeedingt  of  the  liteiwy  and 
PUlosc^hieal  Society  of  MaiMAettor,  toL  xir., 
p.  68,  for  the  criginal  paper). 

The  pneent  writer  nas  attempted  to  avoid 
hyperbolical  statements,  but  it  is  difficult  for  a 
mathematician  to  use  ordinary  language  in  treating 
of  Prof.  Clifford's  work :  he  was  unmistakeably 
uoe  ai  tbe  foremost  English  mathematicians  of 
iha  pweont  tinsOf  and  bad  be  lived  would  have 
done  BBueh  more  to  ■q'wptfti"  that  poHtion.  A 
««ak  oomtitutioii  and  too  close  attention  to  bis 
hTOoiite  Btodiaa  kava  msulted  in  our  great  loss. 
In  hia  ralatioiia  to  lua  Mother  mathematicians  he 
atainiainod  the  same  amiable  bearing  which  en< 
deared  him  to  a  huge  drcle  of  private  friends. 

The  pontitHi  taken  up  hy  Prof.  Clifford  in 
pfailoamliy  was  never  comprehensively  defined  hy 
mmsel^  We  have  to  collect  it  {h)m  papers  pab> 
lished  at  various  times  in  the  last  few  years,  some 
-•f  which  had  been  given  as  lectures,  while  others, 
bcludins  perhaps  the  moat  important,  had  been 
dad  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  Metaph^fsical  Society. 
In  pure  metanhTsus  we  may  specify  hia  articles 
<A  "  Bodv  and  Mind  "  {Fortmahtiif  JUvtmo,  1875) 
and  "  The  Nature  of  Thuga-iD-themaelveB  ^ 
(JftW,  1876,  bat  written  earlier) ;  in  ethics,  "The 
isasat^  Ba^of  Ifoiala  "  (Cbntempormy  Sevisw, 
l'^5),  '*Bight4Uld  Wrong^  {FoHni^hUy  lUviw, 
187UJ  ^  and  in  tbe  aj^licatioD  of  ethical  theory  to 
social  and  feligioas  queatiMis,  "Tbe  Kthics  of 
BelierfC0tt<eii9MraryieraMw,1876),**TheBearing  , 
')f  Motd80nfo%ion''(JbrAi(gNU^JR«in>tr,1677),  | 

*  Prof.  Henry  S.  Smith's  Presidential  Address,  i 
NvTcnber  9,  1878. 


and  an  article  on  Virchow's  much-discoased  address 
on  the  freedom  of  science,  wfaidt  appeared  last 
spring  in  tbe  Hinetem^  Century. 

Hia  leadii^  principle  was  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction in  kind  between  difiemnt  r^ons  of 
knowledge,  and  that  aeientifie  method  is  one  and 
the  same  everywhere.  Thus  his  philosophy  was 
above  nil  things  empirical.  He  recognised  no  guide 
to  truth  beyoim  experience,and  no  certainty  beyond 
scientific  probabilitT.  But,  though  completely  na^ 
turalist,  his  view  of  the  world  was  not  materialist. 
TheqteeolatiTe  ontenaUlity^of  materialtam  was  for 
him  a  ptunt  almost  too  pbm  to  be  discoaaed,  and 
his  metapb^ical  creed  was  a  fcom  of  idealist 
Monism  which  appears,  vritb  mora  or  leas  variation 
in  details,  to  be  gaining  acceptance  in  tiie  adentific 
world,  and  eapecially  amon^  those  who,  like  Prof. 
Clifford,  T^ard  Mr.  Darwin's  ^rreat  discovery  as 
hardly  leas  important  for  philoaopby  than  for 
science.  So  far  aa  it  can  be  put  in  one  sentence,  it 
amounts  to  this :  that  Mind  is  the  cmly  ultimate 
reali^  in  Nature,  and  that  Consciousness  is  sot 
the  type  of  Mind,  but  a  special  and  complex  modi- 
fication of  it.  While  Prof.  Clifford  fully 
recognised  the  value  of  the  work  done  in 
psychology  by  the  English  or  Association  school, 
aria  went  ftlong  with  them  for  most  practical  pur- 
poaes,  he  differed  from  them  in  goinj^  much 
nrtherand  hoping  for  much  mora  definition  in 
the  r^on  of  metapbyaica  proper. 

In  the  same  way,  while  bis  theory  of  ethics 
might  be  clasaed  as  utalitarian  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  agunst  all  transcendental  systems,  it 
differed  flrom  current  utilitarianism  in  laying 
much  more  weight  on  historical  processes 
of  development,  and  in  seeking  to  explain  the 
apparently  simpls  elements  of  moral  feeling 
aa  results  of  those  processes.  Again,  he  reguded 
moral  judgments  and  emotions  (herein  agremng 
with  Mr.  Darwin,  and  coming  round  in  part  to 
the  old  Creek  view)  as  distinctly  social  and  not 
individual  in  their  function.  The  conception  of 
the  individual  self  as  "  a  mark  of  reference  for 
motives"  is  treated  by  him  as  subsequent,  both 
historically  and  rationally,  to  that  of  the  com- 
mnnitj.  Morality  is  the  art  of  social  conduct, 
directed  to  "the  advantage  of  the  community 
as  aucb  in  the  struggle  for  existence ; "  and  its 
precepts  embody  "tbe  social  craft  or  art  of 
liTing  bother*'  which  "has  been  learned  by- 
society  as  other  crafts  ara  learned  by  individnals,'* 
The  supremacy  of  conscience  lies  in  its  hearing 
vtritnees  to  the  common  social  judgment  of  man- 
kind. It  "  springs  out  of  tbe  batnt  of  judging 
things  ttom  the  point  of  view  of  all  and  not  of 
one.^ 

Closely  connected  with  this  doctrine  is  a  point 
more  than  once  insisted  on  by  Prof.  Clifford  with 
especial  force  and  eloquence:  namely,  thatordinary 
human  and  social  motives  are  perfectly  competent 
to  account  for  and  to  preserve  morality  without 
the  aid  of  supernatural  pramissea  or  aanetiona. 


FBOF.  SATID  rAOX. 


Bt  the  death  of  Prof.  David  Page,  LL.D.,  geology 
loaea  one  of  its  most  popular  ezpositora.  F^low- 
iug  in  tbe  wake  of  Hugh  Miller,  he  kept  op  an 
iBterest  in  ^logical  science  by  his  numerous 
writings,  which  were  characterised  In-  a  graceful 
and  flowing  style  rarely  commanded  by  men  of 
science.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  hia  worka  on 
geology  and  physical  geography  to  the  number  of 
fifteen.  Taking  up  the  study  originally  as  an 
amateur,  be  ultimately  devoted  himsalf  to  it  pro- 
fessionally; and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
College  of  Physical  Science  at  Newcastle,  he  was 
appointed  Prol'essor  of  Geology.  It  is  not  given 
to  eveiTone  to  become  an  original  observer,  and  in 
Prof.  Page's  case,  field-work  was  almost  entirely 
prevented  by  physical  infirmity.  But  as  a  lucid 
expositor  of  the  discoveries  of  others,  his  work 
deserves  generous  admowledgment 


SCIBNCS  SOTBS, 

ABTBOHOXT. 

Ohterv^Um  de  I^wtcova.     Vol,  IX.  Maare* 
mieromHrijuM  do  tftoiJes.— Tbe  long-expected 
volume  of  the  donble-star  obaervations  made  by 
Otto  Struve  vritb  the  great  Pulcowa  refractor  bas 
at  last  been  pnbliabedl  The  observations  extend 
over  a  period  of  thir^-eeven  years.    Since  the 
foundation  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Observatory  in 
1839,  tbe  great  instrument  bas  been  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  ralative  motions  in  the  stellar 
systems,  and  this  principal  task,  though  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  by  other  labours,  has  been 
steadily  prosecuted  up  to  the  foesent  time.  Since 
the  observations  have  all  been  made  by  the  same 
observer,  and  olways  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples, they  poesess  the  advantage  of  furnishing  for 
a  long  perioa  data  of  identical  character,  and  in 
which  any  changes  of  personal  errors  are  only  due 
to  the  greater  age  or  uie  more  mature  experience 
of  the  observer.   The  stars  first  aeleeted  tor  obaet- 
v&tion  were  those  for  which  tbe  Xmturae  Micro- 
metricae  of  W,  Struve  bad  indUcated  rdatave 
motion,  or  for  which  furtber  measurea  were 
required  to  confirm  suspected  motion.    To  these 
were  added  the  new  double  stars  discovered  at 
Pulcowa  during  the  survey  of  the  heavens  whicb 
was  undertaken  there  soon  aller  the  erection  of  the 
observatory,  and  in  the  course  of  which  all  the 
stars  down  to  the  7th  or  7'8th  m^j^itude,  and 
situated  not  beyond  16°  south  of  the  equator, 
were  carefully  scrutinised.    The  list  was  further 
extended  by  including  the  very  close  double 
stars  already  observed   by   W.    Struve, "  and, 
beside  some  others,  a  number  of  stars  of  each 
order  of  distance,  which  were  specially  selected 
for  tbe  purpose  of  comparing  the  measures  of 
O.  Struve  with  those  of  his  iather  and  of  other 
observers.   The  list  had  to  be  curtidled  by  omit- 
ting stars  south  of  the  equator ;  for  practu^  ex- 
perience soon  showed  tbat  the  sontnem  limit  of 
the  Dorpat  Catalogue,      of  soatbnn  declination, 
which  had  also  been  flxed  upon  as  tbe  southern 
limit  for  tbe  Pulcowa  Catalogue,  was  too  low 
and  that  the  occasions  wen  too  tsie,  when,  under 
the  sixtieth  d^^  of  latitude,  stars  of  southern 
declination  could  be  observed  with  advantage. 
Accordingly,  of  double  stars  situated  south  of  WA 
equator,  only  a  few  systems  of  spedal  interest 
were  observed.   The  present  volume  contains  the 
results  of  4,030  measures  of  478  double  and  mul- 
tiple stars  of  the  Dorpat  Catalogue,  and  2,050 
measures  of  427  double  stars  discoverad  at 
Pulcowa.   Another  volume  containing  the  rest  of 
the  observations  will  follow.  A  full  account  of  the 
telescope  and  micrometer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Detci-iption  de  VObtarvatoirt  (Antral,  wlucb  waa 
published  by  W.  Strure  in  1845.   At  the  time  of 
Its  erection  tbe  telescope  was  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world.   The  apertura  of  the  object^laas  is 
14-03  inches  and  the  focal  length  22-55  feet  It 
is  very  satis&ctory  to  leani  that  after  a  continued 
use  of  thirly-eeven  years  the  optical  qualities  of  the 
teleacope  have  not  suffered  in  the  least.  The  inuges 
are  stated  to  be  aa  neat  and  precise  as  they  wen 
in  1839,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  diminution  of 
thetransparencvoftheglasses.  O.  Struve  attributes 
this  result  to  t&e  care  with  which  all  tbe  surfaces 
of  the  lenses  of  the  object-glass  are  cleaned  every 
fourth  year.    Tbe  metallic  portions  of  the  instru- 
ment,  however,  have   suffered  in  the  severe 
Russian  climate,  and  there  is  a  number  of  small 
defects,  the  result  of  time  and  of  frequent  usage. 
The  clock  motion,  especially,  has  demanded  much 
attention,  and,  when  the  tempemture  &lls  belov 
-10^  Reaumur  (-  +  9°  S  Eabnnbeit),  the  oU  . 
begins  to  freeze,  and  the  motion  of  tbe  teleacope 
becomes  irregukr.    The  experiments  instituted 
for  determining  the  efiect  of  temperature  on  the 
focal  lenj^th  of  the  object-glass  show  that  tbe 
focus  changes  0*0101   inches  for  1"  B^umnr 
(or  0-0046  inches  for  l"*  Fahrenheit),  a  quantity 
which  is  Butficient  to  alter  the  image  sensibly. 
In  consequence  the  fbcns  must  be  altered  seveial 
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times  in  the  coone  ot  sa  eraung,  espeeiaUy  if 
tha  tempuatxm  duaga*  mpdlj,  Tho  altentiona 
nqnind  wooM  be  nmcli  lesv,  were  the  tahe  of 
the  tefiaetw  of  metBl  instead  of  bong  made  of 
-wood.  The  toleeeope  is  provided  with  two  filar- 
micrometere  of  idmtieal  pattern,  tmly  one  of 
which,  however,  has  been  regidarlj  made  use  of, 
unce  the  second  was  merelT  occanonally  em- 
ployed, while  the  first  was  bemg  cleaned  or  being 
fitted  with  fresh  webs.  The  webs  used  were  the 
finest  spidei^lineswhicheould  be  procured.  When 
new  th^  appeared  under  an  angle  of  about  0"-15 
(TOrresponding  to  a  diameter  of  inch),  but 
after  a  time  their  apparent  diameter  increased 
to  0"-2  or  0"-3.  Only  two  parallel  webe  were 
visible  in  the  field  of  view,  each  web  being 
carried  independently  by  its  own  frame  and 
moved  by  its  micrometeMcrew.  The  magni- 
^ing  powers  of  the  eye-pieces  almost  exclu- 
nvely  used  in  the  measurements  range  from  413 
to  1160.  The  angular  -valiu  of  a  revolution 
of  the  screw  was  determined  by  several  methods : 
bv  tnuuts  of  8tarS|  by  meaaurements  of  terrestrial 
objeets  the  distances  of  which  from  the  instrument 
were  accurately  determined,  and  by  measuring  a 
series  of  succeasive  difiersnces  of  declination  of  ten 
stars  iQ  the  cluster  of  Perseus,  the  sum  of  which, 
being  equal  to  the  difference  of  declination  of  the 
two  outer  stars,  could  be  ascertained  with  great 
exactness  by  the  meridian  instruments.  The  pro- 
gressive errors  of  the  screws  were  found  to  be  in- 
sensible in  meaaurements  of  double  stars,  and  the 
periodical  errors,  besides  being  ascertained  to  be 
very  small,  were  nearly  eliminated  by  the  mode 
of  observing.  In  the  year  1853  it  appewed  desir- 
able to  examine  by  measurements  of  artificial 
double  stars  how  fiur  the  measures  were  free  from 
constant  errors.  The  first  experiences,  gained  with 
the  help  of  a  simple  apparatus,  led  to  the  unex- 
pected discovery  of  very  great  systematic  errors 
in  the  measured  position-angles,  the  existence  of 
vrhioh  had  scarcely  been  suspected  before.  In 
order  to  make  proper  use  of  ^e  observations,  it 
became,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  to  de- 
termine the  laws  of  these  errors  with  great  exact- 
ness, and  considerable  parts  of  the  &vouiabIe 
seasons  of  1853,  1856,  and  1860  were  spent 
upon  experiments  for  that  jiurpose.  An  appa- 
ratus was  constructed  consisting  of  a  circular 
iron  disc  neai-ly  three  feet  in  diameter,  per- 
forated in  the  centre  and  fastened  there  at 
right  angles  to  the  end  of  a  hollow  axis.  By 
means  of  a  plate  attached  to  the  axis  the  appara- 
tus was  moimted  upon  an  old  tower  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  0,000  fee^  and  could  then  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  plane  of  the  iron  disc  was  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  vision  from  the  teWope.  A 
number  of  small  hola  had  been  drilled  in  suit- 
ably-selected and  carefully^meaaurad  positions  of 
the  disc,  and  the  artificial  stars  were  then  pro- 
duced by  the  ends  of  ivory  studs  placed  in  some 
of  the  holes,  while  the  other  holes  were  closed  by 
black  buttons.  Struve  states  that  the  white  ivory 
studs  upon  the  dull  black  disc  looked  wonderfully 
like  real  stars  seen  in  favourable  conditions  of  the 
atmo8j)here.  Series  of  measurements  of  these 
artificial  stars  then  fumiahed  the  data  for  deter- 
mining the  personal  errors  of  the  observer.  These 
experiments  and  measurements  were  repeated  ten 
years  hiter,  in  1860,  and  a  third  time  in  1876. 
The  three  series  of  observations  are  in  fair  agree- 
ment, and  the  rasnlts  are  very  curious.  Struve'a 
discuanon  shows  that  his  observed  position-nnglcs 
and  distances  require  large  corrections,  which  de- 
pend partly  on  the  apparent  distance  of  the  two 
stars  as  seen  in  the  m-pieee  and  partly  on  the 
angle  between  the  dbection  of  the  stars  and 
the  vertical,  or  rather  on  the  angle  between 
the  direction  of  the  stars  and  the  direction 
of  the  observer's  two  eyes.  Whether  these 
corrections  are  in  Struve's  case  exceptionally  large 
or  not  can  at  present  only  be  surmised,  since 
similar  investigations  on  the  part  of  other  double- 
star  observers  are  wanting,  and  the  evidence  which 
is  otherwise  availaUe  is  pwhs^  not  yet  suffi- 


aently  strong.  The  comparison  of  the  results  of 
his  own  obwrvrntions  nude  at  different  periods 
show  some  discrepoades  whkdi  on  not  aeoonntad 
for  and  indicate  some  still  hidden  sootm.  Fkom 
a  comparison  of  the  Dorpat  and  Puloom  observt^ 
Hons  Stnive  draws  the  mference  that,  wlule  his 
ftther  measured  the  distoaoes  of  very  dose  double 
stars  with  very  great  accuracy,  his  measures  of 
distances  above  2"  are  too  small,  and  that  the 
error  reaches  its  maximum  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  second  at  the  distance  of  Q"  or  8  .  This  infer- 
ence is  of  great  interest,  and  all  the  more  as  it 
bears  upon  the  question  which  nearly  half-a- 
century  ago  was  raised  by  the  difiereucea  between 
W.  Struve's  measured  distances  and  those  mea- 
sured by  Bessel  with  the  Konigsbei^  heliometer. 
The  latter  instrument  is  not  well  adapted  for 
measuring  very  close  stars,  but  the  distances 
beyond  i"  appear  to  have  been  measured  by 
Bessel  without  any  senriUe  error.  Struve  also 
compares  his  observations  of  double  stats  witi^ 
those  of  Dawes,  Dembowski,  Secchi,  and  Dun^r 
but  the  mere  remark  must  be  here  suffident. 
The  whole  discussion  will  help  to  bring  home  to 
observers  the  necesuty  of  greater  caution  and 
greater  care  in  mahing  their  observations,  and  will 
induce  them  to  use  the  best  avoiUble  methods 
for  tradng  the  sources  of  systematic  errors. 

Anten's  Meaearchea  on  the  Theory  of  EncTie's 
Comet,  II. — Ite»uJt»  deduced  from  the  Appari- 
tiotu,  1819-1876.  —  A  perusal  of  Emil  von 
Asten'a  paper,  lately  published  in  tile  Memoirs  of 
the  Peteraburg  Academy,  in  which  he  has  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  oalculatiCTs  referring  to 
Encke'a  comet,  must  deepen  the  regret  of  aatro- 
nomera  at  the  loss  which  astronomical  science  has 
suffered  by  the  premature  death  of  such  on  in- 
dustrious and  capable  worker.  The  calculations 
of  the  perturbations  of  the  periodical  comet  which 
bears  Encke's  name  had  been  performed  by  Encke 
himself  and  by  some  of  his  disdples  for  the  period 
from  1810  to  1848  with  the  reqiusite  complete- 
ness ;  but,  chiefly  ovring  to  the  great  absorption 
of  time  and  labour  occasioned  by  the  newly-dis- 
covered minor  planets,  Encke  had  not  found  it 
feadble  to  continue  the  calculations  for  his  comet 
with  the  previous  completeness,  but  had  to  be 
content  with  approximate  computations  which 
were  sufBdent  to  furnish  the  necessary  predic- 
tions and  to  guide  the  observations.  It  whs,  of 
course,  essential  that  the  motions  of  tiie  comet 
should  be  strictly  investigated.  In  Asten  waa 
found  the  astronomer  competent  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  laborious  ta5k,aDditiBac(niaoIation 
to  know  that  he  was  at  least  spared  to  finish  it. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

HvsiCAL  AssociATioiT. — {Monday,  Match  3.) 

Db.  Staikkb  id  tho  Chair.  The  Ecv.  Sir  F.  G. 
Oaseley,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Association,  read  a 
veigm  "On  early  Italian  and  Spanish  Treatises  on 
Music."  The  ground  covered  by  the  paper  was  coo- 
siderably  vider  than  that  indicated  by  the  above 
title.  It  embiBcod  a  complete  riow  of  the  biblio- 
gnphy  of  the  subject  in  early  and  mediaeval  timet), 
with  eketchos  of  the  contents  of  the  more  important 
works,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  works  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
ceotorifls.  Many  tiS  the  books  were  shown  on  tha 
Ubie.  Soethiua,  a.d.  470-626,  whs  the  first  author 
treated.  He  was  a  thorough  Pythngorenn,  and  dis- 
cussed such  matters  as  the  Greek  ni«iea,  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrines  of  the  ratios  of  intervals,  &c 
Boethius  was  the  only  text-book  of  general  authority 
for  a  thoaeand  years ;  yet  the  judgment  of  modern 
musicians  is  thatheteftcbes  nothing  that  is  of  the  least 
iinporlaiiee  in  the  art  of  music.  Tha  rise  of  counter- 
point is  fixed  about  tJie  thirteenth  eentnry.  The 
multitude  of  biblii^raphical  details  fat  whieh  the 
paper  will  be  chiefly  valuable  cannot  be  dealt  with  in 
an  abstract  A  diBcuaeion  arose,  in  which  Srs. 
Plainer  and  Bridge,  Messrs.  Helmore,  Chappell,  Com- 
mings,  and  others  took  part. 


ZooLooicAi.  Soanr.— (Tbeid^,  Monk  i.) 
PsoF.  W.  H.  Fiowao,  LLJ).,  P.R.8,  PmideM,  ii  the 
Chaw.  The  Secretary  read  a  Repwt  on  tiie  idditioM 
made  to  the  soaetys  mnmgerie  dnnng  the  month  of 
February  1 879,  and  called  special  attention  to  b  porpU. 
created  Tomacou  {Corotkaix  porp^rtotopUl  m- 
iented  by  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Gould,  and  to  a  m 
beautiful  lizard  from  New  Herico  (CntM]utt$ 
Wuli^eni),  presented  by  lieut-Col.  R.  Virian.-Mr. 
Sdater  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  eumplet  a 
two  rare  fmit-pigeona,  of  the  genua  G»j»p£ija.~ 
Mr.  L.  M.  lyAlbwtis  exhibited  some  new  sod  nn 
birds,  obtained  during  his  nceat  euw^tion  & 
the  Fly  Biver.  New  Quinea.  —  ftof.  Hnrton  Z 
hibited  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  Bobinson,  of  Triiut^  Bil 
Cambridge,  a  specimen  of  Sjflvia  itiwria,  belient 
to  have  been  killed  at  Cambridge  ma^  yean  »%a.-- 
A  communication  was  read  Aram^Mr.  L.  TstzanovA 
containing  a  list  of  tha  birds  collected  bylfHnt 
Stolzmann  and  Jeiski  in  Northers  Pent  in  Wi 
Fifty-siz  apeciea  were  ennmexatedt  aeveml  (tf  vbich 
were  new  to  science. — Mr.  B.  Bowdler  Sbarpe  m1 
some  notes  on  birds  obtuned  on  Knar  Bala  IT^mtifi. 
in  Korth-Weatem  Borneo,  by  the  eollecton  cf  Hr. 
Treacher,  among  wiiieh  ware  several  apeeies  mbt 
science.— Mr.  P.  Jeffrey  Bell  read  the  firat  portiu  of 
some  observations  on  thechaxactem  of  the  Eciiisoida. 
The  preseot  paper  contained  remarka  on  the  ^mi 
<^  the  genua  Briaau  'and  on  the  allied  fomJAvw 
and  Mttalia. — Commnnieations  wen  read  bats  tia 
late  Mr.  F.  Smith,  contaimog  thedeeeriptioidHT 

r i&s  ot  Hi/menoptera  tnm  Centnl  Ameriecfnn 
yf.  A.  Forbes,  eontaiaing  a  synopsia  of  thcM- 
phagine  genua  Myeomda,  to  which  weraaln  tiiA 
the  descriptiona  of  two  new  apeciea ;  and  frn  tht 
Bev.  0.  P.  Cambridge,  ccmtaining  descriptiaiif  tf 
some  new  and  little-luiown  apeciea  of  Aaaaids, 
prioapally  belonging  to  the  genus  Oaimmtk. 

RoYAT.  SociBTT.— (TAw*day,  J/iireAe.) 
W.  SpornawooDa,  Esq.,  D.G.L.,  President,  ia  ibf 
Chair.  The  following  papers  were  read :— "  Oticfn- 
tions  on  the  Physiolc^  of  the  NervouB  Syatntf  tk 
Crayfiah  (Astacoe  flnviatilia),''  by  J.  Wort;  "Ptt- 
liminary  Beport  upon  the  Comatnue  of  tfaeCUbfc 
Expedition,"  by  P.  H.  Carpenter ;  "  On  tha  Chine- 
ters  of  the  Pelvis  in  the  Mammaha,  and  lbs  Ccnciii' 
sitms  respecting  the  Origin  of  MammoU  vUdmay 
be  based  uppD.tbem"  by  P<of.  Unxl^. 

Chbxicai.  SoasTT. — {Thanday,  Mtrdi) 
Dr.  Gladstokk,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Cliif. 
The  following  papers  were  road : — "  On  the  Hunt]- 
tative  Blowpipe  Aaaay  of  Blercuy,"  1^0.  Aunod. 
The  method  conaists  in  <listilliiig  toa  wfmi* 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  litharge  or  nth  nihtt 
of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potaaainoi  in  ingauaady- 
eootrived  retorts  of  glass  or  steel,  the  whole 
ratua  being  three  to  four  iccbes  long,  collecting  thi 
mercury  in  water,  and  weighing  it  when  dry.— "Oi 
some  Points  in  the  Analysis  of  Combnstibk  6iM 
and  in  the  ConstncUon  of  Appazatus,"  by  J> 
Thomas.   The  author  has  succeeded  in  a^<M, 
marsh-gas,  &e.,  with  almost  theoreiieal  quantities  of 
oxygen  by  using  a  diminiriied  tranoo,  aboot  160 
m.m.   As  less  oxygen  is  tims  required,  the  Batbff 
has  shortened  the  eudiometer  tube  to  600  ni>ii>-i 
thereby  increased  the  delicacy  of  the  apparatnii 
has  also  reintroduced  a  steel  tap  of,  boveW 
perfect  tightcasa,  and  has  in  several  poiats  p(t- 
fectod  and  simplified   the  (ndinaiy  FnnUaiu' 
and  McLeod's  apparatus.     The  ateel-ftce 
connecting  the  laboratory  and  meoauring-tabef  hx^ 
alao  been  abandoned.—"  On  the  Action  of  ieomorphtflt 
Salts  in  exciting  the  Crystallisation  of  super-sata- 
rated  Solutions  of  each  other,  and  aome  Expense"* 
on  super,  saturated  Solntiona  of  Mixed  Salts,"  by  *• 
M.  Thomaon.    The  author  finds  that  a  cijetal  » 
as  a  oncleoB  most  be  not  only  iBoi&OT(A(»s,  but 
chemieally  similar,  as  to  the  water  of  eiyrtall»u>^ 
to  the  Bobstanee  in  sohitioB.  InterertiDg 
wort  obtained  hr  introducing  a  nticleufl  into  a  ^po- 
saturated  eolation  of  two  non-isomorphona  b«li«  ' 
noder  certain  conditiooa  a  separation  of  the»  t«* 
bodies  could  be  effected.—"  On  the  iaomeric  Dini^ 
thyls,"  by  Watson  Smith.   The  author  drf"* 
mined  the  vapour  denritias  of  the  dinapbtb;U  ^ 
means  of  V.  Mmr's  new  aoparatus,  sad  girw  m  n^* 
paper  the  rtsQlts  of  the  "reaoiion  of  carben  «™ 
chloride,  chloroform,  ftc,  on  na|AthaIenb 
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SoxAZ.  AjusABOioeicAj.  IwmoTM. — (  Thuriday , 
March 

S.  B.  SoDKw  Smitk,  Esq.,  F.S.A^  V.-V..  iathe  Chair. 
Ifr.  W.  Delid»  FowIm  sxhibited  a  co11(>ction  of 
oltjaeU  of  gdl4  from   ancient  Indian  gnves  in 
ColoBbU,  and  Bpofc*  at  aoau  Iwgtb  tt^n  tbeae 
ntMwtiBg  ORiBBMDta.   Tliqr  mn  tha  rtlics  of  Uto 
Ciipeha  tribe,  and  wew  fonnd  in  graroB  at  the 
dtpth  of  flftMo  feet  below  the  soz&ce,  together,  in 
tome  instiAW,  Tith  deer  honu,  vhich  vere  possibly 
traobies.   Mr.  Fovlee  described  the  religions  ritea 
ud  emmoniei  of  this  ancient  people,  and  explained 
the  — T""r  in  vhich  they  made  annual  ofibrmgs  to 
thur  deities  br  eaaUng  quantities  of  treunres  of  the 
Hnd  exhibited  into  eertsio  lakes,   EfForta  bad  been 
■Ads  to  xBoovar  mmu  of  the  antiquities  thna  de- 
poatad ;  bat  in  enueqnenee  of  an  nnfortnnate  aeci- 
daaL  by  wliieh  the  exiMorers  had  been  aef^yxiated  in 
a  ifai&drinn  fw  this  nupoee,  the  attempts  had  been 
tnpotsnly  abaadcmed.   The  tribe  sitEbred  greatly 
&£  the  haods  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenm  cen- 
tny;  and  it  me  mn^  to  be  deplored  that  its 
Uttare  bad  thus  perished.    The  chairman  said 
tktf  the  obj*cU  preeented  technically  seme  Tory 
ftBonm  poina,  and  bad  a  gsnsnl  analogy  with  otiwr 
pld  (naioenta  (tf  laTige  tribes — soch  for  instance  as 
ihoee  of  the  Asbantees,  vho  carried  on  tlie  earlier 
taditims  of  interiaced  wire-like  work  by  coating. 
Red  platted  wwk  belonged  to  an  earlier  and 
higher  aviliaatitm.   After  alluding  to  the  idea  that 
Lhe  g(dd  was  made  malleable  by  some  wax  pro- 
CMf.  Um  dtaizman  drew  a  comparison  between  the 
iUIfally  made  i>oee-rinafl  ncbibited  and  the  pen- 
imnlir  Celtic  rings.   The  pottery  and  weapons  of 
fistfoond  in  the  same  graves  will  be  exhibited  at  a 
Atfoe  meeting. — Mr.  W.  Surges  exhibited  a  pair  of 
aedisefal  compaaees,  and  a  small  flgore  in  brass  of 
IjL  Geosge  wiUi  the  dragon,  fifteenth  ceotory. — Mr. 
W.  Brown  eeat  a  collection  of  documenta  from  the 
tiae       Biebard   I.   to   the  sixteenth  eennuy. 
8oM  ol  tha  ssals  vere  wy  interesting;  two  repre- 
Mted  so-called  "maseled"  armour,  aiul  othenwere 
lyiibe  wdqasu— Mr.  W.  J.  Berohard  Snith  sent  a  fine 
nxteentb-csntoy  sword  from  Malta,  and  a  delicately 
duaed  itsgKom  arrow-head  of  steel,  with  openwork 
centre  serri^  fgr  two  designs. — Mr.  R.  Ready  ex- 
hitatfld  foar  niuataies : — 1.  Mary  Queen  of  Scote ; 
&  lori  Cfaiaf  Jasdce  Holt ;  3.  The  first  Lord  Crewe ; 
4.  A  t— liM  portnit  of  tha  second  Lord  Crewe.— 
JIk  flsitibanie  sent  a  flnety  chased  candleetid  (A 
eopptr  tfit,  te^.  George  11.-1110  Bsv.  C.  F.  R. 
Palmar  eoBtributed  the  firet  portion  of  a  paper  on  the 
-'Histoy  of  the  Priory  of  Dartford,"  ginng  a  carefttl 
aeeoant  of  the  fiinndadon  of  this  mother-honae  of  the 
I  of  tha  DominieBn  criar. 


LiBun  AsaocuTmr.— (JHd^,  JfivwA  7.) 

&nnT  Hasbisoii,  Esq.,  Tnasnm,  in  the  Chair. 
Xt.  Biehaid  Ghumett,  SnpariateBdmt  oi  the  Beading 
Boon,  British  Hosenm,  read  a  paper  "  On  Sabiact- 
Indeua  to  tha  Thauactioiu  of  Learned  Bodeuee." 
Mr.  Ganistt  tbon^t  that  tha  prcqposal  to  make  a 
■hjact-iadsK  to  seieotiSe  napen  ahoold  not  be  laid 
aridsi   The  only  serious  di^lcul^  was  that  of  cost. 
The  anthoz^index  of  tbs  Bml  Sodety  had  already 
bid  the  foundation.   The  tides  in  this  shonld  be  cut 
ost  and  nested  on  separate  cards,  which  might  next 
fa*  toubiy  dassiSed ;  and  men  of  science  might  then 
be  indooed  to  rerise  tiiis  dassifleation.   Means  to 
pfi»t  would  surely  be  forthcoming.    As  the  work 
voold  ioelade  papvs  in  fiueign  languages,  it  would  be 
fported  ahwd  as  wsU  as  hsw.   In  the  ease  of  the 
mni7  aoeialHS  no  sodt  ^eliminary  woik  had  been 
•eeooiplished.   Bnt  the  need  for  a  m^eet-index  to 
iheir  p^ers  abo  was  reiy  much  felt.  •  Mr.  J.  Vernon 
WhitAfcer  read  a  praer  "  On  the  urn  of  the  Printing 
rreas  in  Libraries,    ptnnting  oot  that  for  smaU 
Utmnos  its  ecDDomy  can  hardly  be  admitted.— The 
Boa.  Noel  Waldegrave  exhibited  a  machine  he  had 
mmtti  for  cutting  up  library  slips ;  and  Mr.  H.  R. 
Tcddo',  one  of  the  secretaries,  exhibited  sperimens  of 
baofc-pn^  in  OSS  at  the  Athenaeum  Clnb. 

PxtLUMiicu.  Becanx.—{tyidaif,  March  7.) 

Ob-  J.  A.  H.  HuBUT.  Pnaideot,  in  the  Chair.  Mr. 

<%ul«s  O.  Lelaod  zewl  a  paper  "  On  tbe  OrlRin  of 
Gypwes."  While  anaring  with  Captain  Burton 
lUt  the  Jiu  of  North-Westam  India  bad  probably 
fwntsbad  the  main  rtock  of  the  race,  Mr.  LeUnd  also 


thought  that  the  Lnris  of  Persia  and  the  Doms  had 
greatly  contribated  to  form  it.  fie  snggested  that 
the  words  J)om  (a  male  gyp?).  Somni  (female 
gypsy),  and  Ikrmnipana  (gypayhood)  reappear  in 
the  English  Rom,  Soami,  am  BomuipM,  which 
hare  the  same  meanings,  fie  also  pcnnted  out  other 
analogies  between  these  races.  He  suggested  that  as 
Indian  gypsies  bad,  before  their  appearance  in  Earope, 
passed  themselres  off  in  Egypt  as  religions  pilgrims 
from  Yemen,  this  precedent  probably  induced  them  to 
do  the  same  in  Christendom,  and  that  from  this  they 
called  themselres  Efnptians.  As  to  tbe  much-disputed 
term  Ztngan,  Mr.  Ldand  inclined  to  put  faith  id  the 
gypriea^  own  aoeonnt  of  its  deriratioQ  from  Chen,  the 
first  ^yw  diief  who  left  India  for  Turkey,  and  who 
mamed  his  sister  Guia,  whence  the  word  Cheagvm, 
T&r.  Leland  attached  particular  importance  to  the  £ut 
that  from  their  first  arrival  in  Europe  the  gypsies  were 
known  as  eaters  of  *.™'«"«.U  nhich  had  died  a  natural 
death — a  ebartcteristic  of  the  pre-Aryan  races,  and 
especially  of  the  Doms— that  they  were  mosiciansand 
actors  like  the  Lnris,  and  jockeys  and  bold  robbers 
like  tbe  Jits.— Mr.  fi .  Nicol  then  read  part  of  a 
paper  "  On  the  Old  French  Vowel-end  Iaw."  firat 
enunciated  in  1871 1^  Fiof^  Zopltsa. 


pBTstcix  Socixrr. — {Saturday,  March  S.) 

Pbov,  W.  G.  Ad&ks,  F.R.3.,  in  the  Chur.  Prof. 
Ayrton  brought  forward  a  new  theory  of  the  Tnrestrial 
Magnetiam  originated  by  himself  and  Prof.  Perry,  of 
the  Imperial  EngiQeering  College,  Jiipan.  It  is  well 
known  that  metal  cages  act  as  scTdcns  against  in- 
duction in  the  case  of  static  electricity  or  electricity 
at  rest,  and  Lence  Clerk  Maxwell,  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation meeting  for  1876,  suggeet(>d  that  no  earth  con- 
nexion was  oecessazy  for  lightning  conductors,  since  a 
cage  would  be  snfficieot.  But  dynamic  electricity'  is 
different  from  static  in  this  respect,  and  Profs.  Ayrton 
and  Pany  fbnnd  that  eren  a  thick  bloek  of  copper 
will  not  scresn  a  coil  of  wire  from  the  induetion  of  a 
current  fiowing  in  a  neighbouring  one.  Some  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Mnirhead.  not  yet  published,  would 
Beem  to  favour  tJie  view  that  there  was  a  series  of  in- 
termittent changes  (tf  potential,  and  that  the  indoctiTe 
sSbet  was  dne  to  a  difniwiee  in  ths  epochs  of  the  cor* 
rents  in  the  two  eoils.  It  was  found  Helmholts 
that  a  qnantity  of  staUc  electricity  in  mechanioal 
motion  performs  work.  ConversMy  Mr.  Crodkes 
finds  that  the  stream  of  molecules  from  a  —  pole  i» 
vacuo  is  electrified  ^and  may  be  deflected  by 
a  magnet.  It  is  upon  these  facts  that  Proni. 
Ayrton  and  Peny  have  baaed  their  theory,  which 
is  easily  explained  by  supposing  the  earth  to 
be  an  isolated  sphere  with  a  static  dharge  residing  on 
its  aurfoee.  Then,  since  each  electrified  particle  at 
the  snrfoce  will  be  moving  relatively  to  a  point  in 
the  interior,  it  follows  that  the  interior  must  be  mag- 
netic. The  theory  is  indapendwit  of  the  snbstance  of 
the  interior,  but,  in  order  to  simplify  the  working, 
the  authors  treated  the  case  of  a  solid  inm  ball,  aM 
enrioosly  enongfa  arrived  at  the  nsult  e>piessed  by 
ffiot's  law  for  the  diatribnticm  of  msgnetism  on  tlu 
sorfoce  of  tha  earth —   

and  similarly  they  found  that  if  the  satth  were 
electrified  to  the  potential  of  10*  volts  relatirelpr 
to  interpolar  space,  its  magnetisation  would  be  as  it 
is.  If  the  earth  were  alone  on  the  uDiverss,  then  by 
this  theory  it  would  have  its  own  magnetic  state  by 
virtue  of  its  own  electric  change  and  axial  rotation. 
If  other  bodies  in  tbe  universe,  however,  had  tbmr 
magnetic  stat-es  too,  these  would  influenoe  the  earth's, 
and  hence  we  eboold  have  terrestrial  tides  and  storms 
of  magnetic  force  snch  as  are  known  to  exist — ae,  for 
instance,  when  changes  take  plMe  in  the  sun's  atmo- 
qihere  by  approach  of  planets  or  other  causes. 
jUksUy,  the  iron  in  tbe  interior  of  the  earth 
may  give  it  a  certain  amount  of  coercitire 
force;  bnt  the  theory  does  not  rest  on  this. — 
Dr.  J.  Hopkinson  then  read  an  accmnt  of  some  ex- 
periments with  the  quadrant  electrometer,  which 
showed  that  C^eik-Maxwell's  formnla  for  the  senm- 

bilityof  tbeeleetnaneter(A-B)^  C-^L^^,iriiere 

A  and  B  are  the  potentials  of  the  two  pairs  of 
qnadrAnts,  end  0  the  potential  of  the  needle,  only 
holds  good  when  C  (the  chxrge  of  the  jar  nr  n<^dte) 
in  less  tfaan  200  Daniell  elements.  Above  that  a  dif^ 
foraot  law  ^^tean  to  boM.  Dr.  HopMnson  a'so  re* 
marited  that  any  dagree  of  low  sansibilitj  down 


to  zero  could  be  gqt  from  the  electrometer  by 
oonneetiBg  a  cwidenaer  to  each  (tf  quadrants 
and  a^jnsting  theb  oapaoitiea.  —  Mr.  F.  D. 
Brown  deseribad  his  apparatas  fvt  naiBtuning 
constant  temperatures  and  ptessares.  A  constant 
tempentnre  can  be  obtained  if  the  pressure  can  bs 
kept  constant.  Tbe  vessel  in  whion  the  constant 
pressure  is  desired  communicates  with  an  air  pump 
^  a  pipe  in  which  a  moveable  tap  or  valve  is  pUced. 
By  opening  or  closing  this  tap,  the  pressnre  is 
regulated.  This  is  e&cted  by  an  electric  clutch 
amiQgeraent.  A  mercory  anemometer  sends  a 
positive  or  negative  cnrrent  ftata  a  battery  through 
the  clutch  according  as  the  pressure  is  too  high  or 
low,  and  this  current  actuates  the  dutch  to  close  or 
open  the  valve.  The  clutch  consists  of  an  axle  driven 
by  a  turbine  to  get  power  to  work  the  valve,  and  the 
current  by  means  of  electro-magnetism  connects  the 
tap  to  the  axle,  which  then  opens  or  closes  it  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  this  way  a  ptesanre  Taring  no 
more  tlwu  (oe-fifth  miUimtore  each  way  can  be 
obtained. 

BoTAj.  GxooBAFHicAL  SocnxT. — {Memdttjf,  JtfopoA  10.) 

Sib  Buthsrfobd  Alcock,  E.C.B.,  in  the  Chair.  A 

gvpw  was  read  by  Dr.  James  Stew&rt  "On  theSecotKl 
ircumnavigation  of  Lake  Nyassa,"  and  the  modifica- 
tions brought  to  light  in  the  topography  and  position 
of  tbe  lake  were  exhibited  by  means  of  the  two  resnlt- 
iog  maps  placed  side  by  side.  Tbe  effijct  of  the  more 
recent  survey  is  to  shift  the  position  of  the  lake  tweLty- 
fuur  miles  further  to  the  west.  Ths  papw  also  com- 
prised notes  made  duringan  itinerary  alongthe  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  The  exploring  partywished  to  convey 
Capt.  Elton  and  his  followers  to  the  northwn  end  of 
the  lake,  whence  they  eventaally  made  their  way 
overland  to  the  west  coast,  Capt.  Elton,  unhappily, 
dying  en  rotttt.  Another  obj  ect  of  Dr.  Stewart's  party 
was  to  make  a  doeer  examination  of  the  northern  ein 
of  the  lake.  Th^  started  in  a  ateamer  called 
tiie  Hala  from  livingatonia,  the  mission  bead- 
quarters,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Inks, 
OD  September  17,  1877,  and  after  crossiog  the 
lake,  and  touching  at  rariuos  points,  notably 
at  Mount  Waller,  which  proved  to  be  4,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they 
discoveied  gold,  they  re-crossed  tbe  lake  and  reached 
its  fortbsRi  extcuntty  on  Ootob^  13.  fis^  thaj 
discovered  a  river,  called  the  Boa»bnsh*»  flowing  into 
the  lake,  at  well  as  a  lagoon  capable  of  ebelteriog 
vessels  from  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  is  here 
considerable,  as  it  sweeps  up  the  lake  firom  the  south 
across  its  expanse  of  about  3d0  milea.  It  was  now 
possible.  Dr.  Stewart  continqed,  to  steun  from  one 
end  of  tile  lake  to  the  other  in  forty  or  fifty  hours,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  gap,  abont  seveo^  miles  in 
lengtb,  where  cataracts  interrensd,  it  was  possible  to 
sail  from  the  London  Docks  to  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  by  way  of  the  Zambeai  and  Shire  rivers. — The 
second  paper  was  by  Mr.  James  Btephenaon,  and  gave 
an  aecoont  of  travels  in  the  viciotty  of  the  lake  and 
of  some  TiBits  to  native  chiefs. 


FINE  ART. 

Eeeaya   on   Art.     B/  J.  Gornyns  Carr. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

It  is  seldom  tfaab  a  book  is  pnblisbed  in 
which  we  can  reoc^ise  so  oloM-lf  as  in  this 
of  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  the  two  essential  qoali- 
ties  of  the  best  kind  of  art-criticism — a  clear 
perception  of  the  aims  and  limitations  of  art 
in  genera!,  and  a  power  of  extracting  from, 
any  given  work  of  art  its  own  pecnliar 
saronr,  of  "  disengaging  its  virtae,"  as 
Mr.  Pater  wonid  say.  The  power  of  doing 
this  last  in  a  convincing  way,  in  a  way  at 
onoe  origin&l  and  free  from  eocentricity 
and  self-will,  is  given  to  few  oriticB  in  any 
country,  and  to  fewest  perhaps  in  our  own. 
Hr.  Carr  has  macb  of  this  power,  and  he 
has  schooled  it  by  careful  study.  These 
smooth,  well-jointed  essays  ooald  not  have 
been  bailt  np  except  on  a  fonzidatiai  of 
patient  work,  not  oursnoh  as  is.TBrealed 
by  the  g^gim^  on  ^  <ho  AWWJH  .«f  Old 
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Masters  in  ilie  BritiBli  Mnseum,  bat  such 
as  has  served  to  make  the  author  familiar 
with  the  best  tliat-criticisoL  has  said  i&  other 
timeft  ttnd  placMi  To  be  Icaxiwd  ud  jet  to 
keep  fab  leamiAg  i&  the  bac^groimd  ia  most 
necessary  for  iJte  critic  of  ^t,  and  it  is  a 
task  in  widok  few  succeed  so  well  as  Mr. 
CaiT. 

The  book  is  divided  into  obaiptera  irhich 
deal  with  "  Art  and  latoatore,*'  and  with 
"  The  Ideals  of  Art : "  a  division  madd, 
apparently,  in  order  to  find  room  for  the 
essay  on  "  The  Artistic  SiMrit  in  Modem 
Enghah  Poefciy."  Beadem  wonid  hays  been 
9ony  to  miss  thifl  essay,  bnt  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  not  qnite  of  a  piece  with 
those  which  follow.  Moreover,  the  division 
implies  a  semblance  of  exaei  clasBificaU<»k 
which  is  not  desirable  in  snch  a  volnme, 
and  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  the  snb- 
stance  of  the  several  essays  hardly  answers. 
"  The  Ideals  of  Art  '*  may  be  a  very  proper 
title  for  papers  like  those  on  Corot  and 
Millet,  bnt  not  for  anch  a  simple  akatoh  as 
thai  in  which  Mr.  Gair  deBcribes  the  port- 
IblioB  of  En^ish  drawings  in  the  Mnaeam. 
This,  however,  is  a  small  matter.  Under 
whatever  name  he  chooses  to  groap  them, 
his  essays  have  a  distinct  vahie :  sometimes 
as  merely  making  known  the  treasnrea  of 
the  unexplored  Print  Boom,  sometimes  as 
dealing  in  a  more  comprehensive  way  with 
the  work  of  single  artists.  The  longest  of 
the  essays  on  Axt  and  Literature  "  is  that 
on  William  Blake,  suggested  apparently  hj^ 
the  exhibition  of  Blue's  drawings  held  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  Bnriington  Club.  In 
(his  admirable  paper  we  have  a  completely 
successful  defence  of  ^lake.against  the  haaty 
criticism  which  would  cwdemn  him  out  of 
hand  because  his  drawing  is  net  academical 
and  some  of  hia  poetry  not  intdligible ;  and 
Blake  is  naed  as  a  happy  iUnatration  of  the 
differenoB  betweeu  the  fields  of  art  (».«.,  fina 
art,  for  ao  tlw  word  ia  always  used  in  tiiesB 
esmys)  and  poetry 

"  To  the  poet  who  has  to  montld  the  inteUeetial 
awteiiaLoi  laa^naga  te  ths  naea  a£  heaaty-,  titB 
logical  teuMy  u  u  indinsoasUe  aa  the  imagiB»' 
tivB  gUk.  He  my  dwwl  on  the  aensaeaa  sad 
flgonrtive  elemaat  m  laiwaaffe ;  but  this  sonsaoDs 
mmeDt  most  snheerre  ma  logieal,  and  the  vem 
must  satisfy  the  conditions  oi  intulectoal  expres- 
aioa  failim  it  oaa  find  ito  W17  to  deUght  tiie 
of  nnno  or  form  or  oolonr.  In  Hake  the  Ic^cal 
ftenlty  was  from  the  first  feeUe,  and  grew 
gndiuUy  waahar  as  hia  hndn  haoama  thrcngad 
withimageathatoverpcwendhiaMaouoea.  .  .  .  . 
He  endeavoured,  in  fict,  to  oae  words  as  though 
l^y  were  diatinct  imana  endowed  with  sensnooB 
Jbcm  and  eolonr.  And  to  theae  who  have  tried 
to  ^Aom  Aa  FToi^u^  Booha,  it  wiU  aeem  plain 
that  to  him  they  wm  so.  His  vene  is  a  pece  of 
elaborate  symbiuiam,  to  which  he  alone  poaseaaed 
the  key }  and  tar  every  word  that  now  atuids  as  a 
pusile  to  all  readora,  uiere  existed  in  his  brain  a 
radiant  imase  robed  in  lovely  colour  and  fixed  in 
determined  line.  Hance  we  have  in  Blake  the 
ezaet  convene  of  Ab  cotutnon  foilure  of  modem 
art.  laataadof^zying^MBemanyofourpaintegra 
have  dona,  to  use- the  nHtnialof  art  aa  if  it  coaUl 
bo  monldad  bf-the.  intallaotuk  proeesMof  Ian- 
gtufce,  he  atnive  toiamda  tha  laalm  of  Aa  poet 
wiuL  the  iaatmmenta  al  paiDttoff,  and  to  employ 
mrda  aa  if  they  wen  fiiM  fltymbob,  fidr  for  the 
aye  to  see." 


It  war  b»  adM  tlrt  thk 


oontozBS 


possession  of  Mr.  Bain,  Blake's  illustrations 
to  Toung's  Night  Thoughts. 

The  account  of  the  drawings  in  the  British 
Moaenm— an  account  chiefly  reprinted  from 
a  new^per— does  not  ang^est  so  much  to 
the  reviewer  as  do  some  other  papers.  It 
passes  too  nqiidly  over  immense  regions 
art ;  a  paragraph  disposes  of  Mant<yia>  uaA 
Baphaw  is  summarised  in  three  or 

four  p^es.  It  is  diiBBcnlt,  too,  to  say  any" 
thing  new  on  these  great  name^  and  wlut 
the  essays  do  is  rather  way  indicating 
what  the  student  ought  to  go  and  see  than 
by  way  of  discovering  new  elementa  in  the 
genius,  for  example,  of  Lionurdo.  StiH 
there  is  a  firm  touch  about  the  criticiBm 
which  gives  to  this  series,  of  papers  a  quality 
of  their  own.  We  might  sdeet  from  them 
the  remarks  on  Titian  and  the  "spirit  of 
portraiture  "  that  animated  the  Venetians ; 
on  Velasquez  and  his  nnapproaohed  sim- 
plicity of  style ;  on  the  drawings  of  Claude, 
which  reveal  in  him  a  side  that  his  paint- 
ings seem  stn^onsly  to  conceal;  and  on 
Bnbens.  Two  Uttie  points  occur  to  ns  im 
connexion  with  this  chapter,  ISr.  Carr 
speaks  of  Bartiiolomew  Beham  as  the  "  re- 
lative" of  Hans  Sebald;  has  he  any  reason 
to  doubt  the  common  belief,  oonfirmed  by 
Mr.  Loftie  in  his  catiJogne,  that  they  were 
brothers  P  Again,  with  regard  to  Holbein's 
drawings  of  jewels,  &c.,  it  might  have  been 
remarked  that  they  have  been  photograf^ied 
and  published  by  the  Soaeeee  and  Art  Do- 
partmMit. 

The  later  essays  deal  with  more  modem 
work  ;  with  Corot  and  Millet,  with  ITrederick 
Walker,  with  Cruikshank,  aad  with  "  three 
EngliiA  senlptors,"  of  whom  ona^  Alfred 
Stevens,  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  pwpers  on  the  two  'Freach 
painters  and  on  the  Englishman  who  had  so 
mnohin  common  withone  of  th«aareparba|H 
the  best  thiaige  in  the  hoc^ ;  the  knoariedge 
whicb  they  reveal  is  as  tlioroii|||fa  w  in  the 
earlier  essays,  and  they  deal  with  snbjeots 
less  well-worn  and  more  closely  related  to 
ihe  li£s  and  the  ideas  of  the  pMoent.  A 
ha^y  ooBitiMb  witit  Oonetahie  (to  wdiom 
Mr.  Oarr  does  fidier  justice  than  Mr. 
Buskin  can  ever  be  induced  to  do)  marks 
out  the  distinctive  quality  of  Gorot's  art— 
a  lyrical  quality,  if  wo  may  so  render  tho 
painter's  judgment  of  himself:  "Jenesnis 
qu'une  aloneUe;  ja  ponsss  de  petites  chan- 
sons dans  mea  nui^;es  gris."  Constable,  on 
the  other  hand,  ia  "  essentially  dramatic ; " 
he  gives  us  "  an  inqwrtial  selection  from  the 
nfeo«da  d  landscape ; "  in  him  "  tlio  partien* 
lar  moment  ohosen  for  artistio  o^reflsioB  is 
like  a  moment  chosen  from  a  drama  whwe 
the  passion,  though  strong  and  mei^etif^  is 
not  the  passion  of  the  author." 

**  OoBBtable  perceived  aod  interpreted  the  drama 
of  wind  and  clouds,  of  aun  and  shadow.  Bat  to 
Corot  these  chsnging  aspects  of  the  earth  are 
Berviceahie  only  aa  interpreteia  of  different  pliaaea 
of  paraonal  emotion.  The  artist  employs  the 
mooos  of  natoza  aa  a  muadan  employa  the  notea 
of  mnrie,  and  invesla  the  facta  of  aeaoaty  with 
partieolar  aantimenta,  charnng  than  vrith  the 
ef^ur.of  hia  own  thooghta." 

Ootot  is  contrasted,  further  on,  with  Jean- 
Franfoia  Millet,  a  painter  of  tragic  power, 
and  endowed  at  the  same  time  with  that 
tiiat  "Bweefanaa  coming-  oat  of 


strength,"  that  has  been  fonnd  in  Midiel. 
angelo.  Mr.  Caw's  account  of  IBllet'i 
masteroiece,  Le  Semeur,  is  an  ioBtanee  of 
a  vivid  and  true  desmption  of  s  urtaUe 
work.  Millet  saw  the  «  hopelesB  vmm. 
fid  toU"  of  the  peasant's  lot;  Walker,  vhoa 
in  manyvrayn  so  much  like  lmn,Bavtliii 
too,  bat  saw  also  and  especii^y  "  the  grace 
that  attaches  to  all  the  expressive  attitudEc 
of  toiL"  This  agam  is  excellent  oriticisia-! 
this,  and  the  manner  in  whioh  WiUa>i| 
"  deeper  reality  "  is  shown  in  oppoaitaERib! 
William  Hunt  s  work  (and  the  same  mi^ 
be  said  of  almost  all  our  rustic  painteiso! 
thirty  years  ago),  an  example  of  "  aincai 
and  aeoniate  obewvation"  aa  fiu at  it  wot, 
but  of  obewvatioa  from  the  oottnl^  and 
hence  superficial,  and  therefore  febe.  It  ii 
this  profound  modemness  in  Frederick 
Walker  that  noakea  his  early  loss  t^  mot 
grievoas,  pechape,  that  Bagudi  art  Iw 
mred  during  tfaos  ^psBamtion, 

There  is  much  in  these  eBsays  on  wUrk 
we  have  not  been  aUe  to  touch,  hoi  aoa^ 
has  been  said  to  show  that  theyan  a  nd 
additiini  to  oritieal  litsisatnxe.  Urn  it 
nothing  epotAi-maldiig  in  Hbe  hook,  but  itis 
the  work  of  a  thoroughly  educated  mind, 
unprejudiced  in  favour  of  one  schocd  agusst 
another,  and  able,  as  we  said,  to  extract 
&om  each  its  virtue.  Modem  artHxitiam 
of  t^e  better  kind  is  too  apt  to  go  off  atW 
into  over-erudition  or  over-refinement ;  and 
it  ia  rare  indeed  to  find,  as  we  fiad  in  Ur. 
Carr,  adequate  learning  and  a  fine  t^fnm- 
Hon  controlled  by  a  perfectly  sane  jndgisiL 
He  reminds  ns  in  some  ways  of  FR»ntis; 
and  he  vrill  admit  that  we  could  hanHyfij 
him  a  higher  oomplimrait.   T.  H.  Wim. 


nmaiTiT.  ABOKjjnuMBBaL  mnn 

At  the  meeting  of  February  14  Br.  Sefaitidt,vl» 

haa  guned  some  reputation  by  a  leocit  work  on 

the  snlgect  of  the  Aufftutatet,  pnaeDted  to  tke 

audience  a  de^gn  from  a  marble  nlievoeiluhitad 

for  some  time  at  the  Campidodio  &hiiea]ii,(e 

which  aome  apea  are  repreBentedT  Br.  S^dt, 

with  reference  to  this,  took  ooeasioa  to  awDtiant 

great  nnmhar  ot  aat^ne  wail  In  iridA  the* 

aniiaalft-aae  iatwdaeaiC 

Be.  BamumOf  aftar  ppaantlnr  a  fteaDiha 

a  stoae  examimd  byiifaat  at  Ite  Paksn  £  Fi^ 

ganda  Fide^  on  which         be  read  tlie  conqdia 

fcrm  of  aa  maenption-  puUished,  with  some  p(l^ 

tioDS  deftetive,  in  vol.  vi.  of'  the  CkjM^ 

exedlentdiscoane  upon  .the  damwfte  "u""'^ 
recmriu  to  timaa  most  oshAmtad  flu  the  iane « 

deereai  liaTing  for  their  olgeet  tha  oUitanDia 
from  monnmento  of  the '  namat '  of  the  ptDo* 
execmted.    The  age  of  CbrMsUa  haa  natv^ 
furnished  Dr.Boimaimi  wHhtfae'  laqert  ocatnM- 
tionofmataiiala.  HeatatodthafttheeUitBnbai 
of  DAinaa  w»a  c«ried  out,  jot  only  ■P^M^*'?*' 
even  apoD  the  atampa  on  boioka;  aat^ifhhrenmiM 
to  thk sabieet he  mpea«ad  the obaervaliMi aw. 
Dmaal,  published  in  a  reent  woik, 
anl  Mente  Testacdo"  (Anmlt  iOC  bfH^ 
di  oorrupomUma  orcAaaftyiwi,  187^  P- 1^)- 
vrent  on  to  oWtb  that  while  hi  pmito  vMt- 
ments  the  atonea  were  left  with  the  eniai% 
out  the  substitution  of  othw  wads  in  m 
previooabf  filled  by  the  name  of  the  codmv,  <• 
thepetaoaofexecntediDeoHayjWithpaldicinwB- 

mentatbe  caaewaa  diflteeot.  It  w"."**!? 
to  aohatitata  aome  woids  vUeh  sboold  ez«^ 
ooeupy  tkaapaoeoftlMaaeaBoalM. 
of  thia  is  preaeuted  by  the-  iaaaripthm  od  tbeaia 
of  Septimfaia  Sevama,  near  tha  ehiuah  or& 
Oioigw  al  Vekbns  when,  biJSam^^ 
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fire,  wcnda  may  be  oliBerTed  which  hare  been 
■datitstod  for  tluee  cnsed.  Dr.  BormasD,  in 
tha  BMOettmo  I»it.  Mteologico,  1867.  p.  218, 
fsUiriied  tiift  MDKB  -which  wwe  to  be  reset  in  the 
38t  tern  (Mt  fin  inecmitKni,  and  bia  feaaoiis,  baaed 
q^Ualerieal  gromiu,  -wete  imdaiittblj  azoelr 
jhL  EEe  bia  B0t|  hcnwntt  bsen  oontent  wxtii 
■obliiiiTiig  tlna  -vMoiy,  bat  haa  bad  zeooniae  to 
tweb  wapoM  in  <Hder  to  combat  ths  edicts  of 
Oancalla,  and  to  di^ilay  their  abenrdi^.  He  has, 
in  fret,  found  matmal  proofe  fbr  the  natoration 
of  the  inae^rtionB.  He  atated  that  in  triamphal 
aidiea,  and  other  mosuments  of  great  uze,  the  in- 
■xrptions  were  firmed  of  bronze  letters  inserted 
into  the  marble,  and  secured  by  nails.  When  the 
oUitaratian  of  part  waa  decreed,  bowaver 
dsM^  tba  marble  laiffiit  be  eat  down,  it  waa  impoa- 
dfe  to  ^eit  nl  af  ue  holes  caused  by  the  auk 
aaii  far  the  £xat  iaaeription ;  and  thos,  taJdi^ 
ialDaeeoiint  the  naila  necaauiy  to  sac  are  the  new 
ItfHo,  and.  alao  ke^ung  oonnt  of  the  number  of 
oA  Med  in  each  particidar  letter,  it  beoomea  pofr- 
aUe  by^  tibia  siwple  dne  to  read  once  nunw  the  old 
OKBpooB— tflttt  is  to  say,  by  the  iroidanee  of  the 
brim  Md*  bj  the  aaiUng  (m  of  the  mginal  bnme 
For  the  mote  leady  compsheBrioD  of  bis 
Dr.  Bovmaim  dis^yed  an  al[diabet  with 
<tf  ptHnts  at  which  tiie  boles  weie 
nmead  in  each  lettw.  Tbia  alphabet  has  been 
oaivad  from  a  ataidy  of  the  letters  compoeiDg 
tbe  imcriptiaxi  on  the  arch  of  Septimios  Sevems 
u  the  FoTO  Bomaoo.  Bj  this  examination  be  baa 
dmuQstzmted  that  the  fourth  line  of  the  ioacrip- 
tuw  reproduced  in  volume  vi.  of  the  Q»ffm  (No. 
1033),  where  we  read,  "Optimia  fortiseimis(}ue 
pQBdpibas,"  oii^ally  stood  thus : — "  P.  Septimio 
Qfltae  Dobfliammo  Oaeeari."  Dr.  Bonnann  s  di&- 
courae  wae  much  afiplanded. 

Dr.  Kliigmann  aubeequently  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  two  Etrusout  znirron  in  the  collection  of 
rS^aat  Aleeaandro  Oaatellani.   On  one  of  these  is 
iSfMiBuited  a  Diua  riding  on  a  doe ;  on  the  other 
are  povrtzayed  the  dinnitiee  Tinii,  I^sa,  and 
Hni- 

At  the  msetisg  of  February  31,  Dr.  tod  Dahn 
hw^ght  Anmrd  the  firat  two  Tohmas  of  the 
AMMwaAT  mwUti,  publiahed  nndar  the  nper- 
nimimm  «f  tlw  "  Dtnaoaa  Gsnexale  dei  Mnaii 
e  d^  Ssan  "  (see  AoamcT,  Fbbruan  1, 1879), 
sad  ^■he  with  much  commendatiou  of  the  work, 
vUda  will  |BOTe  most  naeful  in  restoring  the  hi»' 
laiy  «f  -eanoBB  antiquarian  oolleetiona.  He  thmt 
exhihitod  scmae  marble  fragments  belonging-  to  the 
Iluish  acolptor  Jerichan,  whose  stadio  is  in 
Bomb.  These  fngments  consiet  of  (1)  a  bearded 
head,  wms mbling  the  Asiatic  bearded  XHonysoa, 
aku  to  the  heads  of  Dionysos  frcm  Oypms,  co^ 
Wted  bj  CesDola ;  (3)  a  bicipital  Hermee,  bearing 
00  oae  aide  the  head  of  Saturn,  on  the  other  a  por- 
tmit,  which  Von  Duhn  beliered  to  be  that  of  the 
Eofliarar  Oama,  statii^  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eoina  of  Coaaaodus,  z^tresentatioas  of  tiiefitU- 
neas  immfovimf  with  the  four  Genii  of  thsBofr- 
soas,  an  eonlinuaUy  seen ;  which  pnms  that  it 
wasdatimdto  commemorate  the  hi^tytinssof 
itetnm.  Dr.  IMbig,  howerer,  ocandMS  the 
artiBtie  merit  ot  H»  work  too  huh  6a  the  times 
of  Cams,  and  he  rather  inefines  to  re^^ 
Base  in  it  the  portiut  of  the  emperor  Philip 
the  Aralwm,  and  to  oonsider  the  other  head 
a  rtproaentation  of  Nnma.  A  second  Hermes 
hears  on  one  mde  Hercules  as  a  youth,  crowned 
with  Tisfr-leaTee;  on  the  other,  at  the  back,  a 
ftanale  head.  A  feu^ent  of  a  sepnlehial  has- 
rdief  with  the  du  m[ant^]  represents  a  veiled 
wosaan  in  a  stooping  attitude,  advancing  to  meet 
a  HnaUer  female  figure ;  as  in  tiie  marble  of  the 
I^tsnn  Hoseom,  <m  which  a  similar  veiled 
voBoaa  ayipRMebea  a  door  wheie  she  ia  awaited 
hf  Arc  MO.  In  As  new  naxUe  is  wpweentsd  a 
rntHm  gawifiMg  har  daeeassd  mother.  Pinally, 
a  HMD  finn  of  a  MMuea  snddiiig  a  pmitee, 
csMsiand  >y  Ton  Bohn  as  the  onlr  sinuhs  te- 
pwtsBta<ian  hitherto  known.  Dr.  BonMun  toodi 
tteo]^paKtuily-ibr>a  ftcrii  disoowie  od  .the  hi- 


Bcription  829  of  volume  vi.  of  the  Corput  Intor. 
Zat.  This  inscription^  published  according  to 
I  ancient  transcriptions,  is  not  in  agreement  with 
:tbe  or^^nal,  which  Bormann  haa  diecovered  in 
.  the  courtyard  of  the  Faluso  di  Prepaguida  Fide. 
He  reoognises  it  as  two  imbie  trimetns,  and 
treads  thus:— 

"  Henalas  inviete,  Silvani  nepo^ 
Hie  adTMiisti,  ns  quid  hie  flat  maK,* 
which  linaa  were  noognised  by  Fh>f.  BQdieler  as 
a  tnosformatian  of  two  Greek  iamlue  Tersea : — 
i  Tov        muSf  NoAXtvucor  'VpaiA^f 
Jw6SS«  mnm'  fujitv  tUrtr»  Km6v. 

This  "  Hnenles,  BiiuBi  n^os,"  is  owtsdnly  very 
extraordinaiy,  and  Dr.  Bormann  explained  it  as 
referring  to  the  Emperor  Oommodns,  who  was 
offioslly  sljled  BercDlea,  was  z^oMented  as 
HiBRmlea  ca  eoins,  and  eansed  a  statm  in  the 
likSBsss  of  Hflnmles  to  be  erected  to  himselC 
Dion  rdates  Uttt  Oammodus  removed  the  bead 
of  the  ccdoeus  of  Nero,  patting  a  portmt  head  of 
himself  in  its  stead,  and  caused  the  verses  men- 
tioned above,  with  a  slight  modification,  to  be  in- 
scribed beneath  it.  Aocordinjj^  to  this  exphtnation, 
the  formula  G  F  R  F,  occurring  at  the  end  of  the 
inscription  No.  339,  should  be  read  0[enio] 
F[optut]  S[omant]  J^elieiler]. 

With  r^ard  to  the  words  iSibxmi  ntpos,  re- 
ference should  be  made  to  the  marble  buste  of  the 
Villa  on  which  mention  is  made  of  the 

Colitfium  SUvani  Aurdiam — ^that  is,  the  gladi- 
ators who  inhabited  the  house  of  Oonunodus,  and 
whose  tutelary  deity  wee  ^vanus.  As  the  em- 
ptor himself  assumed  the  gladiatorial  character, 
^hanns  would  natonBy  bscome  his  patein  also. 

At  the  oonelnsion  of  the  meeting,  Si^nor  Fob- 
tenay,  a  flench  ■gehaeolops^  axhifaited  some 
fiagments  of  aatiqne  ^asa. 


HOTES  7B0H  SOKE. 


On  the  morning  of  March  3,  in  the  presence  of 
Commendatore  M.  Coppino,  Minister  of  Public 
Inttnictioo,  and  of  Commendatore  G.  Fiorelli, 
Director  Genezal  of  Museums  and  Ezeavations,  a 
course  was  opened  for  the  water  which  since  1875 
has  been  sb^inant  iu  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
Oolosseum.  Everyoae  knows  what  strife  and 
discuBBions  were  awakened  by  the  excarataons  of 
the  Oolosseum,  and  by  this  water,  which  was 
considered  so  injurious  to  the  public  health.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  repeat  lihe  now  antiquated 
story  of  the  origin  of  tne  excavations ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  record  that  the  Italian  €K)VGacment, 
unwilling  to  sustain  any  longer  the  enormous 
expense  of  keeping  the  place  dry  by  means  of  an 
engine,  decided  to  allow  the  water  to  reach  its 
natural  level,  and  to  suspend  the  excavations 
imtil  some  means  could  be  found  of  giving  it  a 
natural  outlet  As  it  was  not  ccmsiderea  con- 
venient to  seek  for  the  ancient  conduit,  it  being 
amaiently  proved  that  the  work  of  Recovering 
and  deansfiw  it  would  be  far  nuoe  costly 
than  the  maCing  of  a  fresh  one,  it  was  thooght 
advissble  to  act  in  ooncert  with  the  munidpal 
authtoitaes,  in  order  that  while  the  adnunistration 
of  the  Commune  ms  ocmdactingthe  works  for 
the  construction  of  the  watercourse  for  ^e  new 
quarters  of  the  Esquiline,.thfr  new  drain  reaching 
to  the  pkdn  of  the  Oolosseum  should  from  that 
point  to  the  Tiber,  alouff  the  Vie  di  San  Gregorio 
and  the  Via  dei  Oerchi,  descend  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  receive  the  water  of  the  Ooloseenm. 
The  expense  of  the  work  was  eetimated  at  400.000 
lire,  of  which  the  Government  was  to  eontribnte 
about  100,000.  But  in  addition  to  this  the 
Govenrment  had  also  to  consider  the  coat  of 
making  at  its  own  expense  tim  diannel  of  oom- 
mnnicatum  with  the- new  drain  to  the  0<dos8eum, 
for  irhkih  6(^000  lin  wonld  have  been  barely 
suffident  The  mnnidpal  worin,  starting  ftom 
the  Tiber,  ha^ng  xeaehad  flie  Ardi  of  OonatM- 
tine,  the  engiBaer  of  ^  Ooiamnne,  Signor  Nsr- 
dwei,  thought  he  "coidd  dislinguisii  among  :the 


numerous  andrat  constructions  the  one  which  m 
his  opinion  belonged  to  the  principal  drain 
of   the    Oolosseum.      Oommendatore  FitweUi 

Save  orders  for  clearing  out  this  ancient  aqu»< 
act,  and,  to  tbe  surprise  of  all,  it  soon  beeame 
evident  that  with  litde  labour  and  small  eoat  a 
way  was  thus  opened  into  the  Oolosseam  in  front 
of  the  Temple  of  Venns  and  Bome.  Besides  the 
saving  of  not  a  little  time  and  expense,  the  ad- 
vantage of  utilising  a  construction  of  great  soMity 
has  thus  been  obtained.  The  writer  of  this  artiow 
has  descended  into  the  subterranean  passage, 
where  he  could  percmve  the  veloci^  with  whidi 
tbe  water  flowed  away.  In  the  oleannng  of  this 
ancient  sewer  from  the  Qolossoum  to  the  Aioh  of 
Oonstantioe  manr  bones  of  animals  have  been 
found.  Those  of  norses  and  dogs  MS  uumeroa& 
and  tfawe  ate  a  conridezaUe  number  of  thoee  or 
bears,  more  than  nx  bears'  skulls  being  fbond. 
The  remains  of  the  skeleton  of  an  ostrich  were 
also  observed.  Together  with  the  bones  wwe 
found  earthenware  lamps,  bmr-pins,  fragments 
of  riass,  three  small  tironse  buckets,  and  n 
mame  head  in  Tery  good  preaemtion, 
presenting  a  child,  perhua  the  porteait  «f 
some  youthful  Oaeaar.  Above  the  rif^t  ear 
the  votive  look  of  hair  ia  left.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  demre  of  the  Minister  of  FubUc  Instraetion 
that  the  remains  of  bone^  with  the  other  firag^ 
ments  found,  should  be  exhiUted  in  an  arnbiant 
of  the  Ootoewom  itself. 

IiT  the  works  ftsc  the  foundation  of  tbe  new 
Politeama,  between  the  Vie  Torino  and  Firakie, 
Nationale  and  Stroszi,  in  the  new  quarters  of 
B(Hne,  at  the  depth  of  ten  mdtrea  below  tbe  praseR^ 
Burftoe  of  the  ground,  a  marble  statue  has  bean 
finmd,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Murm^tkrih- 
dite  of  the  Villa  Borgheee  and  tbe  Loavre.  It  is 
in  perfect  proeervation.  Olose  \ij  has  been  found 
the  statue  of  a  genius  for  a  fountain,  and  remain 
of  columns  and  architectural  omameots. 


The  Fine  Art  Society  have  opened,  in  the 
gallery  behind  their  shop  in  Bond  Street,  an  inte- 
resting show  of  wateiHMilour  drawings  by  a  man 
whose  work  in  water-colour  has  hardly  before  now 
been  seen  or  known  about.  Indeed,  'the  oil  pic- 
tures of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  though  taey 
have  been  during  the  last  few  yean  inMually 
commanding  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  have 
not  been  very  viable  at  public  exhibitions  tju>d 
his  waterKsolours  are  to  many  a  surprise.  They 
are  without  any  striving  after  a  sensational  effect, 
and  also  without  the  mannerism  into  which  the 
persistent  adherence  to  a  ^ven  style  is  some* 
what  apt  to  degenerate.  Moat  of  them  record 
no  exceptional  aspects  of  nature  or  English 
landscape,  but  are  rather  remarkable  for  the  an- 
cere  force  and  unaffected  fidelity  with  which  they 
record  many  common  aspects  (A  common  English 
things.  Mr.  Dawson^  mors  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, appears  (and  espemaUy  in  his  watai^ 
colour  drawings)  to  have  reoogmsed  the  plaoe 
which  the  ugly  and  mechanical  constructions  of 
modem  times— the  mill,  the  mill  chimney,  tbe 
railway  line,  and  the  cast-iron  bridge — ■are  de- 
stined to  play  in  English  scenery  ;  and,  instead  of 
continuing  the  too  frequent  attempt  to  banish 
them  from  art  as  material  too  hopdessly  nnpio- 
turesque  and  unromantic.  he  haa  striven,  it  would 
seem,  to  take  them  much  as  they  occui^  pmnting 
them,  as  he  wonld  paint  nature  itself,  in  the 
most  favourable  moment  and  mood.  His  drawings 
range  in  subject  irom  graceful  studies  of  tranquil 
andsecluded  streams  to  matterH}f-fact  repreeenta- 
tions  of  EngUsh  mill  and  &ctoiT  and  fium  build- 
ings. The  draughtsmaoship,  albeit  mascnline 
ehaxaoter,  is  not  invariably  accurate,  bat  the  xnA. 
has  often  the  appearanee  of  great  fSteihiieas  and 
sfamri^  of  iffifnsrion:  tbe  atmo^beocio  dhoti,  in 
th^  variety  am  fteedom,  as  w^  as  in  tiidr  nNn- 
mas,  do  seaeddng  to  reoall  tto  toeeesa  dronr 
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elder  and  nmpler  masters  of  water-colour.  The 
Uttle  exhibition  is  held  for  the  beoefit  of  an 
artistic  charity  with  which  many  STuipathise,  and 
a  stray  half-hour  spent  aiuons  Mr.  DawsoD'e 
drawings  need  not  oe  regretted,  even  amid  the 
pressure  of  a  BeasoD  in  which  engsgements  are  wont 
to  multiply. 


iXt  a*T.i»- 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
dnj,  of  last  week,  Messrs.  Chrietie,  Manson  and 
Woods  were  occupied  in  selling  the  art  poseessiona 
of  Lord  Lonsdale.  The  sale  was  very  great  in  re- 
niect  of  quBnUty— e^eeially  aa  concern  a  obftta 
vart  as  distiDguiuied  from  pictures — and  in  quality 
it  was  at  least  intereatiog.  Indeed  the  sue  was 
the  first  great  one  that  haa  occurred  this  season, 
ud  nothing  fixed  to  take  place  on  this  side  of  Eauter 
is  liliely  to  engage  ae  much  attention.  The  fumi> 
ture  and  the  china  were  the  most  generally  scru- 
tinised, but  much  of  the  former,  though  un- 
doubtedly brilHont,  was  not  of  an  order  that  is 
especially  sought  for  by  the  Euelieh  collector.  Of 
the  china  there  was  an  exceedingly  abundant  dis- 
play, rich  especially  in  Sevres,  Dr^en,  and  Chel- 
sea. It  has  been  stated,  and  we  believe  correctly, 
that  some  of  the  Ohelsea  was  among  tiie  finest  of  its 
bind. 

!nie  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  ert- 
ol^ecta  in  fomiture  and  porcelain  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  note  in  a  sale  that  nttructed  so 
much  public  interest,  before  we  pass  to  the  pic- 
tures : — A  pair  of  celadon-green  bottles,  formed  as 
double  fish,  lOOf.  (Werthmmer);  another  pair, 
9fH. ;  an  old  Dresden  dinner  aerTice  fetched  over 
380/.;  it  was  sold  in  separate  piece?,  uf  which 
each  piece  realised  from  71.  to  27^  An  old 
Dresden  service  painted  with  birds  and  ineects 
fetched  110/.  (Wertheimer) ;  an  old  Dresden  tea 
service  painted  with  flowers  and  garden  scenes, 
ISl/.  (King) ;  an  old  Dresden  dinner  service  of 
107  pieces,  276j.  (Wertheimer)  ;  a  chocolate  pot 
and  cover,  and  twelve  cups  and  saucers,  84/. ;  a 
white  Sdvree  dinner  service  with  gilt  borders, 
106^ ;  a  white  Sivres  tea  service,  47/. ;  a  pwr  of 
vasea  of  gros  Ueu  Sftrres  porcelain,  152/.  6». ;  a 
rose  du  Barry  Sdvres  cabaret,  beautifully  painted, 
846/.  6».  (Cunie).  An  old  Chelsea  tea  service  of 
twenty-two  pieces,  sold  sepanitel;^,  with  deep  blue 
bands,  richly  gUt,  and  paiiited  with  exotic  nirds, 
reached  the  sum  of  S4l/. ;  five  two-handled  old 
Chelsea  cups  and  saucers,  48/.  Qt. ;  a  pair  of  old 
Chelsea  places,  41/. ;  a  fine  square-shaped  vase, 
deep  blue  ground,  with  four  medallions  of  Chinese 
figures  and  otbere  of  exotic  birds,  twenty-one 
inches,  600/.  (Wareham).  Of  Crown  Derby, 
we  note  a  beautiful  dessert  serA'ice,  painted 
with  landscapes,  260/.  17*.  (Agnew).  Among  the 
furniture,  there  should  be  named  a  pair  of  French 
tulip  wood  and  marqueterie  cabinets,  52/.  10«. ; 
an  oblong-shaped  Louis  Quinze  inkstund,  08/. 
an  oblong  casket  of  old  black  bulil,  206/.; 
an  old  IVench  tulip  wood  casket,  87/.  ].'!«.;  a 
Louis  QuAtone  marqueterie  writing-table,  mounted 
with  onnonlu,  00/. ;  a  buhl  clock,  mounted  with 
ormoulu,  807^  10s.  (King) ;  a  Louis  Quinze 
settee,  carved  with  flowers,  and  gilded,  and  covered 
with  old  Qenoa  silk-velret,  60/.  6d.;  a  pair 
of  black  buhl  terminal  pedestals,  18-'}/.  Ibt. 
(Wertheimer) ;  another  pair,  051/.  (Wertheimer)  ; 
a  IjohIs  Quinze  cartonni&re  of  tulip  and  kinff  wood 
mounted  with  ormoulu  of  scroll  deagn,  108/. ;  a 
pair  of  small  cabinets  of  old  Japan  black  and  gold 
lacquer,  162/.  15«.  (Kinff)  ;  a  Louis  Quatorze  buhl 
commode,  80/.  (Durlacher)  )  an  old  English  Bon- 
heur  du  iour  cabinet,  C2/.  lOs. ;  a  casket  of  tor- 
toise-shell, 273/. ;  a  set  of  eight  carved  and  gilt 
square-backed  chairs,  covered  in  fine  old  Genoa 
velvet,  04/.  lOs. ';  a  looking  glass  in  fine  old  frame 
of  tortoise-shell,  86/.  The  furniture  reached  a 
total  of  10,330/. 

Thekb  were  but  few  pictures  the  property  of 
I^rd  Lonsdale,  though  some  of  these  few  were  for 
eertain  zeaKiua  xemarkable.    Two  architgctural 


snbjectB  by  Pannini  were  iairly  typical  of  his  style, 
ancftbey  sold  at  prices  not  amiss  for  such  cold  and 
unemotional  art.  For  a  thousand  guineas  there 
was  sold  a  most  important  picture  Vf  a  painter  of 
certainly  not  more  than  the  second  rank— the 
Dutchman  Moucheron.  The  elaborately  ordered 
and  sunny  landscape  belonging  to  Lord  Lonsdale 
can  hfirfUy  ever  have  been  surpassed  by  this 
roaster.  The  travelling  figures  were  introduced, 
as  was  sometimee  his  wont,  by  Adrian  Van  de 
Velde.  Lord  Lonsdale's  Claude  found  a  pur- 
chaser at  the  sum  of  183/.  Among  the  English 
fnctures,  we  notice  that  the  uncomely  portnut  of 
Qforga  the  Fmarth  upon  a  soft,  painted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  was  disposed  of  fw  the 
sum  Qtt  serfflity-five  guineas — a  mm  which 
would  have  startled  the  last  generation, 
which  doted  upon  the  canvases  of  uie  punter. 
The  two  examples  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been  in  their  prime,  were 
not,  when  thev  made  their  appearance  at 
Christie's,  very  brilliant  representations  of  the 
master's  work.  The  Laughing  Girl  sold  for 
1,366/.,  and  the  Rdbmetta  for  1,060/.  There  was 
a  fine  landscape  and  animal  subject  from  the  hand 
of  Gainsborough.  It  was  styled  SoruM  Watering 
at  a  Trough,  and  represented  somewhat  simply, 
as  its  name  implies,  horses  in  act  to  drink..  But 
not  only  was  the  action  of  the  horaea  fine  and 
spirited,  but  the  landscape  was  suggested  with 
something  of  Gfunsborougn's  poetical  power.  The 
work  was  evidently  of  his  later  time,  when  he  was 
emancipated  from  the  traditions  of  laborious  imi- 
tation of  Nature.  This  interesting  and  significant, 
if  not  altogether  satisfactory  example  of  a  great 
English  master,  sold  for  1,366/.  There  remain  to  be 
mentioned  briefiy  the  four  drawings  1^  Peter  de 
Wint,  which  drew  the  attention  of  many  lovers 
of  that  artist  to  the  sale.  The  scale  of  these 
drawings  was  very  considerable,  and  their  style 
unusually  elaborate.  They  were,  in  fact,  highly- 
finished  work,  executed  probably  on  commission, 
and  were  drawn  with  all  De  Wint's  science, 
though  with  something  less  than  bis  usual  vivid- 
ness of  impreEsion.  Lancaster,  on  the  whole,  was 
the  most  successful  of  the  four.  It  iras  remark- 
able for  fine  and  studied  composition  and  for 
aeciirattf  pourtrayal  of  ever^  feature  of  the  aoene. 
The  anm  of  1,417/.  was  ^d  by  Mr.  Vokins  for 
this  drawing,  ^e  drawing  of  l^it^aven  was 
hardly  less  desirable  if  an  example  were  wanted 
of  De  Wint's  occasional  mastery  over  intricacy  of 
grouping,  and  over  a  patient  realisation  of  the 
lines  of  BngUsh  landscape,  such  as  seldom  come 
within  the  aim  of  his  art.  The  Whitehaven 
fell  to  Mr.  Agnew's  bid  of  735/.  A  colder  draw- 
ing—that of  Tetcke^ry — with  singular  beauty 
of  arrangement  in  the  foreground  of  arched 
bridge,  damp  herbage,  and  passing  herd  of  cattle, 
did  not  pass  beyond  the  sum  of  Q^Ol. ;  white  the 
last  of  the  four  drawings — the  design  of  Lowther 
— reached  077/.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  strong 
drawing,  though  its  colour  was,  perhaps,  un- 
pleasantly hot.  These  were  not,  pwhaps,  upon  the 
whole  quite  as  fine  examples  of  the  more  elaborate 
art  of  Peter  De  Wint  as  two  or  three  which  have 
on  other  occasions  been  viuUe.    llieir  great 

Dualities,  both  of  form  and  atmosphere,  are  un- 
eniable ;  but  it  is  probable  that  &e  more  impul- 
sive sketches  of  De  Wint — the  more  spontaneous 
records  of  his  vision  of  Nature  in  simple  places- 
will  continue  to  have  the  chief  fascination  for 
many  students  of  his  work. 

On  Saturday,  after  the  sale  of  the  jnctures  from 
the  collection  of  Lord  LouKlale,  Messrs.  Christie 
sold  the  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  Baron 
Heath,  Italian  Oonsul-Oenwal.  They  were 
numerous,  bat  very  mixed  in  quality,  and  do  not 
cdl  for  further  record  at  this  time. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCBABOtOOT. 

Tbb  South  Kensington  Museum  has  lately 
acquired  a  fine  example  of  Italian  decorative 
scupture  which  the  leaned  mostly  agree  in  a^ 


tributing  to  no  less  a  master  than  Dooatello.  h 
is  a  sarcophagus  of  grey  stone  carved  at  each  end 
with  the  figure  of  an  angel,  while  at  the  top  » 
female  figure,  draped  and  of  life-sise,  ii  recomW. 
This  sarcophagus  has  been  put  to  toogh  service. 
It  appears  t»  tuive  been  turned  down  ud 

used  as  a  drinking-trough  for  horses,  a  roughly  cat 
hole  through  which  water  has  ran  pTobablj  foi 
centuries  having  been  made  in  it  for  uiia  puipoet. 
It  was  discovered  at  Padua,  in  a  pktce  where  no 
one  had  suspected  its  value,  and  was  found,  after 
all  its  base  usage^  to  be  very  little  injured,  for  tht 
sculjiture  being  in  very  low  relief,  as  is  often  tk 
casein  works  01  this  sort,  was  less  liable  to  damtge 
than  a  more  projecting  snr&ce. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hooppell,  of  Byers  Gieen,  Du^ 
ham,  lately  read  a  ^per  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Archaeolo|pciu  Association,  expresmni: 
belief  in  the  genmnaneM  of  the  so-called  Gbiutiu  ; 
relics  recentiy  found  at  South  Shields.  One  of  ' 
these  ia  a  jet  talilet  remeeenting  a  fidting  kmnu 
figure  with  a  Bmall  nead,  and  heknr  the  wndi 
"  Insidiis  Diaboli."  Hie  doctor  ingeDiondyinta' 
prets  this  to  represent  an  apostate  Ohristuii  filk  ' 
mg  from  heaven  to  hell,  while  the  BmaUoeBi  of 
the  head  intimates  the  stupidity  of  those  vboei- 
change  light  for  darkness.    Ingenious,  tnitj;  Int  , 
the  ingenuity  would  have  been  better  eopliTid 
on  ower  objects  than  theee,  which  am^fiax 
judges  pronounce  to  be  merely  clunuy  foigm 

Mb.  Masox  Browit  has  just  completed  lus 
first  cartoon  for  the  series  of  frescoes— to  wtdck 
we  have  previously  referred — in  the  great  room  of 
the  Manchester  Town  Hall.    The  subject,  illia- 
trative  of  the  introduction  of  ChriRtionity,  i>the 
baptism  of  King  Kdwin  of  Northumbria  and 
Deira — the  State  to  which  ManchesteT  belonied- 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  Queen  £tbeloet|Zi, 
daughter  of  Clovis  of  France.    The  artist  bas  fol- 
lowed the  minute  descripUon  given  by  Bede  villi 
due  archaeological  correctness.   The  chaidi-t 
rudely  -  constructed  wooden   boitdufr,  hufly 
erected  for  the  occanon  on  the  remains  oft 
Roman  tesselated  pavement — ^iiwell  adapted  totk 
elongated  and  somewhat  nnj^w  omiu^  ^pe  of  ibe 
spaces  allotted  for  the  frescoea.   Ilie  pottion  of 
the  chnrch  arranged  for  the  baptismal  oamdij. 
bein^  railed  off,  allows  the  group  of  tieUo; 
officiating  priests  to  fill  oaeendof  theeoapon- 
tion,  while  the  queen  with  her  young  ^kta 
emd  a  kneding  sister  occupy  the  otber-,  lepow 
bein^r  given  to  the  treatment  of  the  sped&ton  in 
the  intermediate  background  by  the  t^Mstrr- 
covered  railing  in  ftont  of  them.   Tlie  wIt 
Saxon  architecture  with  rode  wooden  columiu  ini 
arrow-flbaped  windows,  and  the  Bmnan-Sasn 
town  seen  through  them,  half  lddd«D  bya  sjnoi- 
ingyew,  give  uiace  with  interest  andb6i)it7ti> 
the  distance ;  the  subject  itsslf  bein^  <his  ^ 
cially  adapted  for  beauty  with  dramatic  intmrt. 
with  its  Toung  Saxon  king,  Aouih  qoeaa  uid 
child,  Italian  priests  and  ch<m8ter  hoya.  TUi 
highly-finished  cartoon,  with  its  deep  tone  m 
full  relief,  gives  ample  promise  of  colour.  Tbe 
comporition  oompises  abent  twelve  priodpu 
figoKSand  many  otium. 
>  Mk.  Fbahcis  Marcbt,  F.II.S.,  has  presented 
to  University  College,  London,  a  cast  of  the 
torso  of  Venus  found  some  twenty  years  ap3  « 
the  gardens  of  Sallust.   The  torso  itself  p««ed 
through  various  bands,  and  about  five  years  Mcce 
was  concealed  in  a  cellar,  whence  it  was  bought 
last  year  by  M.  Duval  for  the  Geneva  Museum. 
Through  his  influence  Mr.  Marcet  bos  been 
allowed  to  have  a  east  of  the  torso  tsi^en  for 
University  College,  where  it  has  been  placed  w 
the  Slade  School. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  in 
annual  report  just  issued,  includea  the  foUowip? 
pictures  among  his  purchases  out  of  the  Govem- 
ment  grant  last  year:— Jf«ry  MagdaUnt  V 
nroaohmg  the  -S^wJcAra,  by  Qiovanm  Girotoo 
Savoldo  (mL);  St.  Betemti  rittM  ^ 
twftfMN  of  the  Cnm,  by  Paul  Veronese  (3,«*^ 
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1%€  Agony  in  the  Garden,  UmlmBn  School 
(3,00(X.l ;  The  Adwvtion  of  the  Magi,  attributed 
to  lA^  or  Botticelli  (SOW.) ;  The  Netimty,  by 

I     Sandio  Botticelli  (],-^0(M.);  »  portrait  by  F. 
Mirio   (SO(V.);        Siww  Scene,  by  Mulready 

i  l20(ML):  a  landscape,  by  Jamea  Ward,  R.A. 
(1^0;  alandscape.by  W.  J.  MuUer  (300/.)  ; 
and  «  portrait  by  Oatharina  van  Hemessen  (60/.). 
Among  tbe  purcluues  out  of  bequests  were  land- 
acapes  by  6td  Orome  (500;.),  and  T.  Barker 
(lOCK.);  Oman  and  his  Patron  Sainf$,  by 
Gheenert  David;  and  Oainsborough's  portrait 
of  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley.  The 
donatioita  included  —  two  water^lonr  draw- 
ings, by  ■William  Blake,  viz.,  Daoid  delivered 
mt  of  many  Waters,  and  au  all^rical  com- 
pontioii,  representing  God  the  rather,  the 
Timsfiguration,  &c. ; '  and  a  marUe  buit  of  the 
doaor  of  the  Wynn  Ellis  collection.  The  total 
number  of  ■riatore  to  the  galleriea  in  1878  was 
P02,162  peiBonSibeinpr  an  average  daily  attendance 
<iB  public  daya  in  number)  of  4,798.  The 

^roarite  tabjects  amon<;  the  Old  Masters  for  the 
n^iyiats  were Qreaze's  Girl  with  an  Apple,  and 
Portrait  of  a  Girl,  copied  17  times  and  15  times 
reipectiTely  ;  and  Sassoferrato's  Madonna  in 
I^myer,  cojued  1 2  times.  Among  Modem 
Marten,  Sir  J.  Reynolds'  ffeade  of  Angels  was 
coined  22  times.  Turner's  Old  Tdm^raire  21  times, 
Rayiudda'  Age  of  Innocence  20  times,  and  Rom- 
Doy'a  Ladjf  Hamilton  10  times. 

It  appears  by  the  news  from  Afghanistan  in  the 
Tpaet  of  March  3  that  "  the  monotony  of  standing 
eunp  life  at  Jellalabad  haa  been  relieved  by  ex- 
esvatii^  some  of  the  underground  tumuU  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  result  is  the  discovery  of 
some  moet  valuable  coins  and  other  curiosities." 
It  IB  to  be  hoped  that  some  account  will  be  g^ren 
of  these  explorations,  so  that  the  result  may  not 
umply  be  the  devastation  of  the  tumuli. 

The  committee  appointed  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  a  bust  of  Mr.  William  Spottiswoode, 
to  be  nesented  to  the  Royal  Institution  as  a  testi- 
mociiaJ  (rf  bit  valuable  services  as  its  treasurer  and 
seowtaiTsaccessively,  have  enga^^  Mr.  Biehard 
Belt  as  the  sculptor. 

As  Article  a  propm  of  the  two  new  catalognee 
—namely,  the  catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Gallery 
noticed  but  week  in  these  columns  and  the  new 
National  Gallery  catalogue  critidsed  recently  by 
Mr.  Crowe— is  contributed  to  the  last  number  of 
the  Chroniqae  dea  Arts  by  M.  Doranty.  The 
cooiparison  drawn  ia  not  in  &TOur  of  the  London 
won,  for,  while  M.  Diuanty  charaeteiiaea  the 
Berlin  eatak^ne  aa  "  un  bel  example  d'amour  de 
1ft  Teritd,"  he  has  apparenUy  been  so  overpowered 
by  Mr.  Growe'fl  corrections  that,  although  he 
quotes  in  full  Mr.  Burton's  reply,  he  has  not  a 
word  of  mise  for  the  ma»s  of  sound  learning 
which  Mr.  Womum'sold  catalogue  really  contains. 
Though  a  more  careful  revision  has  no  doubt 
become  necessary,  the  labour  of  correction  will  in 
this  case  be  very  different  from  that  which  it  has 
lately  been  found  necessary  to  bestow  on  so  many 
catalt^es  of  European  galleries.  A  few  misstate- 
ments, misplaced  dates,  and  wron^;  attributions 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  amount  of  false 
infcHination  to  be  found  in  the  Iionvxe,  Dresdun, 
Hague,  and  other  catalogues  of  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  difficult,  in  truth,  nnless  a  revision  be  made 
every  few  years,  for  a  catalogue  to  keep  pace 
with  the  new  discoveries  and  new  ideas  that  are 
constantly  being  brought  forward.  Nor  is  it  well 
for  an  educational  work  like  a  catalogue  to  adopt 
these  too  hastily,  for  very  often  it  is  found  that 
the  zeiected  fact  becomes  true  again  when  dif- 
feraatly  viewed  in  relation  to  others ;  and  so,  as 
Browning  says,  it  has  to  be  re-stated  "  to  the  con- 
fusion of  somebody  else  in  good  time."  We  hope 
whuMi  a  revised  edition  of  the  good  old  catalogue 
docs  appear  that  care  will  be  tagen  to  admit  only 
>ucb  facts  as  can  be  verified,  and  such  changes  of 
attribution  as  sound  general  criUcism  demands, 
irithottt  seeldog  to  overturn  old  thsOTies  merely  on 


the  strength  of  the  judgment  of  a  few  modem 
critics  and  experts,  aa  seems  to  have  been  too 
much  the  fashion  of  late  yean  on  the  Oontioent, 

A  PUBLIC  subscription  is  to  be  opened  in  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  ereetiD^  a  statue  to  Stranger. 
Victor  Hugo  is  the  president  of  the  committee 
formed  for  the  purpose. 

M.  R.  BiscHOfWHEDC,  the  rich  Dutch  hanker, 
haa  Just  preaanted  a  portrait  of  Le  Verrier,  painted 
-  by  Giacomotti,  to  the  Observatoire  at  Paris.  M. 
Bischoffsheim  has  already  distinguished  himself 
by  his  interest  in  astionomical  discovery  and  the 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  science. 

A  LAB08  collection  of  early  flemish  and  later 
Flemish  and  Dutch  pictures  belonf^ng  to  Ilerr 
Mathieu  Neven  will  be  sold  next  wew  at  Cologne. 
Among  the  works  enumerated  are  three  paintings 
by  Jan  Steen,  said  to  be  of  undoubted  authenticity 
and  of  the  highest  qnality.  Frans  Hats,  Fabritius, 
Aart  VanderNeer,Mieris,NetScher,Brekelenkamp, 
and  several  other  Dutch  masters,  are  also  cited  as 
being  repreaented  by  very  good  examples. 

A  VEXVxavL  little  poem  is  given  in  the  Fort- 
f<ilio  this  month  in  the  shape  oK  an  etching  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Ilerkomer,  called  Words  of  Comfort. 
Only  an  old  peasant  woman,  like  some  of  thoee  we 
have  seen  in  his  Evmlide,  and  a  young  girl  sitting 
together  on  a  rude  bench  outnde  their  cottage,  but 
the  face  of  the  old  woman  lit  up  with  sudden  joy 
at  the  words  the  girl  has  just  read  to  her,  forms  a 
charming  contrast  to  the  dreamy  beauty  of  her 
young  companion,  who  ia  pondering  over  the  same 
words,  unable  to  attain  to  the  vivid  realisation 
of  her  whose  pilgrimage  is  nearly  over.  Where 
the  sentiment  is  so  truly  poetical  it  eeems 
prhaps  unsympathetic  to  criticise  details,  but 
It  is  imposmble  not  to  notice  that  the  girl's 
foot  is  drawn  ridiculously  small.  Two  other 
small  etchings  which  deserve  mention  are  also 
given  in  the  same  number.  These  are  by  a  young 
Edinburgh  artist,  Mr.  George  Stmton  Fenier, 
and  have  Fishing  Saats  for  their  subjects.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  motion  and  trans- 

Cncy  of  their  rendering  of  water.  So  much  has 
said  of  the  art  tliat  we  have  not  much  space 
to  give  to  the  literature  of  the  numbw,  but  it  must 
be  stated  that  Mr.  D.  C.  Boyes  begins  a  series  of 
what  promise  to  be  interesting  articles  on 
"  Modern  Domestic  Architecture  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  Red  House  at  Bayswater;  Mr. 
Lang  continues  his  account  of  Oxford,  and  Mia. 
Charles  Heaton  finishes  her  study  of  Crome. 

Prop.  Sidnky  Colvts  resumes  iu  L^Art  of 
March  2  his  series  of  studies  of  some  of  the 
Maitres-Graveurs  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  He  deals  in  this  number  with  Hans 
Burgkmair,  and  four  examples  of  this  master's 
wood-engraving  are  given,  one  being  n  large  and 
curious  specimen  of  chiaroscuro  engraving — a  poi^ 
trait  of  the  Nurnberg  patridan  Jan  Banmgartner, 
or  Paumgiirtner,  reproduced  from  a  rare  print  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Oambridge.  i^eitber 
this  nor  the  other  examples,  however,  are  siiffi- 
dent  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  Bu^kmair's 
powers  as  a  wood-engraver  to  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  his  more  elaborate  productions — 
the  Triumph  of  MaximUtan,  tiia  Weim  JEcfn^, 
the  Thmerdank,  &e. 

The  charm  of  the  new  number  of  the  Gazette 
Archiolugique  is  its  phototype  plate  of  the  draped 
toreo  in  the  museum  of  Vienne  in  France,  which 
the  writer  of  the  article,  M.  Houssaye,  very  justly 
compares  with  the  draped  figures  from  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  Parthenon.  Like  them  it  is  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  was  found  at  Vienne  in  1823, 
but  bow  it  liad  got  there  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. At  all  events  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  as 
yet  has  no  parallel;  and  no  better  tribute  could 
be  paid  to  this  piece  of  sculpture  than  the  almost 
mute  admiratioQ  with  which  the  French  autho- 
rities regard  it.  Another  plate  in  the  Gazette 
gives  a  very  forcible  etching  from  a  Tanagra  terra- 
cotta of  an  aged  satyr  sitting  on  rocks,  with  a 


wiae-ahin  for  a  cuddim,  and  with  a  statuette  of 
Sileiius  at  hia  ude.  M.  Trivier,  the  writes  of  the 
articlewbich  accompanies  it, is  not  one  of  thosewho, 
like  M.  Heuzey,  search  among  Tanagra  terracottas 
for  figures  of  Greek  deities  or  l^endory  persons^ 
but  prefers  to  see  in  them  for  the  most  part  merely 
idealised  figures  from  daily  life ;  and  in  this  cas» 
he  thinks  uat  the  figure  is  not  in  reality  a  satyr, 
but  an  actor  in  the  part  of  a  satyr,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently found  amtmg  bronxe  statuettea.  Xot  only 
is  the  attitude  that  of  an  actor,  but  the  &ce  is 
that  of  a  mask;  while,  as  M.  Trivier  points  out, 
the  garment  worn  round  the  loins  would  alone 
show  that  we  have  here  to  do  vrith  an  actor.  A 
third  plate  in  the  Gas^te  gives  a  delicate  engrav- 
infr  from  an  AtheniBU  Aryballos  with  a  figure  of 
Victory  (inscribed  NIKH)  seated  on  rocks  pen- 
sively,* as  if  for  the  moment  out  of  occupation. 
Yet  the  wiiws  are  raised  to  be  ready.  The  other 
plates  are  devoted  to  General  Cesnola's  Cy{vu» 
statues. 


MUSIC. 

CBTSTAX  PAUCE. 
The  first  production  of  a  symphony  by  Mr.  C. 
Villiers  Stanford  was  the  smcial  feature  of  last 
Satutdav's  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr. 
Stanford,  who  is  o^;aniBt  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, luis  done  excellent  work  for  music  in  that 
town  as  conductor  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society.  This  institution,  under  his  able 
direction,  has  brought  forward  such  works  as  Schu- 
mann's music  to  Faust  (tiiird  part),  the  same- 
eom^oeec^sPmvdiaeandtAePeriflinkau'aDeiitschM 
Sequiemj  Scku^l^edf^  Rhapsodie,  Op.  53,  and 
other  high-class  eompoatimu  seldom  to  be  heard 
elaewhi^.  Id  iba  general  selection  of  his  pro- 
grammes, Mr.  Stanford  ahowa  lumaelf  an  adherent 
of  the  modem  German  sdiool,  and  the  influence 
of  this  school  is  also  to  some  extent  visible  in  his 
own  compositions.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  his  setting  of  the  46th  Psalm  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  his  incidental  music  ta 
Tennyson's  Queen  Maty,  his  Concert  Overture 
written  for  the  Gloucester  Festival,  and  played 
last  season  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  present 
symphony  which  guned  the  second  prize  offered 
for  competition  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  in  1876, 
when  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F. 
W.  Davenport,  whose  symphony  was  noticed  ia 
these  columns  on  the  occamon  of  its  performance 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace  (Acadeut,  June  30, 
1877). 

Mr.  Stanford's  symphony  is  in  the  orthodox 
four  movements,  the  only  variation  from  the  usual 
form  being  that  the  scherzo  is  replaced  b^  one  of  the 
German  dances  called  a  "  Lan  dler,"a  kind  of  slow 
waltz.  The  key  of  the  symphony  is  B  flat ;  the 
first  alle^^,  wluch  is  preceded  by  a  short  intro- 
duction, is  founded  on  a  theme  which  bears  an 
unfortunate  resemblance  to  the  old  Scotch  song, 
"  The  Campbells  are  coming."  The  second  sub- 
ject is  musically  of  much  greater  \-alue  than 
the  first ;  and  the  thematic  developments 
of  the  movement  are  skilfully  constructed. 
The  second  movement — the  "  Liindler  above 
mentioned — ^is  pleasing  in  its  melody  and  grace- 
fully treated ;  the  firat  of  the  two  Trios  which  it 
containa  is,  we  thin^  better  than  the  second, 
which  sufi'eta  from  too  great  moootony  of  rhythm.. 
The  slow  movement,  an  andante  tranquillo,  appears 
to  us  the  weakest  portion  of  the  symphony ;  the- 
tbemes  in  themselves  are  pleafon^,  but  the  muus- 
is  somewhat  too  diffusa,  and  it  is  in  parts  difficult 
(at  least  on  a  first  hearing)  to  trace  the  connexion  of 
some  of  the  episodical  matter,  or  to  see  its  relevance 
to  the  general  feeling  of  the  movement.  Probably 
further  acquaintance  with  the  music  would  render 
clearer  what  at  present  seems  somewhat  obscure. 
The  vigorous  finale  is,  perhaps,  the  most  efl'ective 
of  the  four  movements,  containing  much  clever 
writing.  The  symphony  is  well  scored  for  the 
orchestra,  many  of  the  instrumental  effecte  being 
very  happy.   As  a  ^oje,  we  doubt  whether  the 
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jneMnt  work  will  rank  as  one  of  Mr.  Stanford's 
Mst  con^Kwitioiw.  The  more  zeontlj-wiittai 
OTertnre,  {ilared  last  seasoii,  appeaa  to  as  dseidedly 
sypanor  to  toa  ^mphonj.  llus  is  as  it  akoald 
be;  and  it  MiOMttages  tbe  kope  tkatHr.  atnfod^ 
■ext  voikf  whattwt  it  mmj  ^  will  ilunr  an 
adnnoa  on  anything  he  haa  j«t  Ahw. 

Tha  zenMunder  of  die  eoneart  leqaiM  only  a 
NGOid  of  thajieoaagiven.  Ikaaa  "mn  Bohohort^ 
FantMiaiii  0,»n»^9i  for  iptao  and  orchestim 
by  I^Kt,  and  CKeaUeotlr  plaj«d  hf  Udlle.  EzsbB ; 
the  dwlttrfla  to  J)a-  JMmUUi  aod  OmManmu 
TMi  MsBdefaBohn'a  "Boado  Oaprieaiiiao "  for 
yuno  aaio;  and  Tooal  nwsie  by  Miss  Enma 
Tfannby  vd  Haa  Banachel. 

Bunam  Fbovt. 


BOBovsH  or  xAOKsn  OHOKU  iflMOunoar. 

In  its  choice  of  works  for  perfomanee  fha  exeen- 
live  of  this  sooaty  erwoes  a  laudable  derire  to 

S't8  due  heed  to  the  claims  of  English  composers. 
I  the  nature  of  things  it  ia  but  seldom  that  a 
■compoedtion  written  aa  an  ezerciae  for  the  degree 
of  Ixtctor  of  Muuc  is  found  wortiiy  of  performance 
■or  eren  of  publicaticKi.  The  mundan  anxious  for 
academical  honoure  will  strive  to  inftase  aa  much 
sdence  as  posnUe  into  his  work,  rather  than  to 
■make  a  bid  for  popular  &Toar.  Abore  all  must 
he  Toproeo  any  yearning  to  appear  in  an  original 
light.  It  is  hu  policy  to  wvJk  humbly  in  tbe 
footst^  of  the  ^leat  masters,  not  to  sttue  out  a 
new  path  for  himaalf.  In  onr  radgmsBt  of  Dr. 
Biidge's  otatario  MwtU  MoriaA,  patfbnned  on 
Monday  ercning  ftr  the  fint  lime  with  full 
oiebastoa.  It  is  neeeaaary  to  take  Aeae  points 
into  ctmaideration.  That  ia  to  say,  it  must 
ibe  remembered  that  the  compoeer  wrote  under 
•certain  conditions  and  was  not  allowed  tbe 
iree  azeiciae  of  bis  imagination.  The  libretto  of 
ibe  work  deals  with  "the  trial  of  Abraham's 
ifiith,"  and  tbe  words  are  selected  excluaiTely  from 
liiblical  sources.  The  language  of  tbe  narratiTe 
in  Oenasis  xxii.  is  -supplemented  by  various 
Vortions  cf  Scripture^  these  botng  used  either  as 
ifflectiTe  pieces  or  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
ihaxacters  Tepresentea.  The  latteraie  bat  four  in 
lumber,  namely,  Abraham  (bass),  Isaac  (tenor), 
ibe  Angel  (contralto), and  tlw  narrator  (soprano); 
ibe  won  of  the  chorus  being  purely  diuetie.  It 
-niU  aerre  no  naefiil  purpose  to  entorinto  aminute 
analysis  of  the  oratorio  piece  b^  jneoe^partieularlT 
as  it  IS  singularly  homogeneous  mstyle.  Its  atrangu 
imdonbtealy  lies  in  the  dioruaes,  the  airs  faeung 
]ierbHie  open  to  the  ehaive  of  want  of  contrast. 
Abraham's  solo  "  God  is  tite  Lord,**  may  be  named 
rs  the  moat  vi^roos  if  not  the  finest  of  them. 
Again,  the  recitatiTce  are  lacking  in  dramatic 
j'Ower.  The  excludTO  use  of  accompanied  reci- 
uitiTe  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  good  when  it 
'eads  composers  to  abandon  declamation  in  &vour 
<f  xhythmical  phrasea,  lacking  in  force,  though 
tlegant  enough  as  mere  music.  In  the  choral 
numbers,  however,  we  find  very  mneh  worthy  of 
]  raise.  The  promise  of  the  Tigoroos  yet  melo- 
dious opening  choms, "  Blessed  is  tbe  man,"  is 
well  mautained  throughout ;  and  among  the  more 
«ffectiTe  nnmbera  may  be  named  liie  Sndy  dere- 
:oped  fhgoe  "For  m  the  Lord  Jdwyahf**  IIm 
1  igbt  put  chorale  "  The  Ijtnd  ahaU  preaerro 
vbee,"  and  the  spirited  and  riebly-aoorea  choms 
••Unto  the  godly  there  ariaeth  up  light*  The 
crehestration  generally  is  exeellait,  and  while  it 
ia  never  obtruaiTe,  it  oontaina  sofficieat  of  variety 
io  be  effective.  Mount  Moriak  ia  sound  music, 
and  thwougbly  English  in  eharaetar.  Oar 
modem  school  of  sacred  muuc,  foonded  by 
Handel^  received  a  transient  influanoa  from 
the  wntings  of  Spohr,  but  a  more  durable  im- 
jonas  from  Mendelssohn :  and  Dr.  SAdg^B 
•ciatorio  &iriy  represents  this  compound  a^le 
of  artwork,  though  savouring  less  of  the  Han- 
dalian  than  of  the  Mendelasotwian  period.  The 
yafcroanee  on  Monday  wae  praiaspworthyinaveiT 
n^aet  "tMrthecomporer'sBdtaiAeiMmd^sad 


choms  did  their  woric  exceedingly  well,  and  due 

i'ustice  was  rendered  to  the  boIm  by  Miss  Mary 
)avies,  Miss  Gertmde  ^adwyn,  Mr.  Harper 
Eearton,  and  Mr.  Thorley  Beale.  The  work  was 
warmly  recuved,  and  at  tbe  close  Dr.  Bridge  was 
reoalled  to  tha  platfinm.  Tbe  aeeond  part  of  the 
concert  commenced  with  Scbubartli  unfinished 
symphony  in  B  minor,  uid  tha  many  beautiee  of 
this  exquisite  jragment  wen  wtffthily  intcaprsted 
by  the  orebestia.  Menddssdm's  Wmpmyi$  X<ieht 
followed,  and  this  bung  a  work  well  qinlifled  to 
dia^y  Mr.  Bronte  dioir  to  the  beet  advantwe, 
the  result  was  a  spleadid  perfOTmanee.  In 
one  respect  it  was  periiapa  the  moat  correct 
rendering  of  tbe  work  ever  heard.  That  ia  to  aay, 
the  teti^  indicated  1^  Mendelssohn  was  adopted 
in  every  inatance,  wbeaeas  it  is  customary  to  take 
certain  of  the  movemeota  at  a  sIowot  rate  of  speed. 
Why  this  should  be  so  in  tbe  opening  chorus  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  At  any  rate  the  result  of  Mon- 
day's experiment  was  entirely  in  &vour  of  the 
conmoser.  Tbe  same  cannot  be  sud  with  regard 
to  the  fieiy  obwna  "  Oome  with  tozG^wa.*'  Men- 
delssohn has  marked  tfaia  88  fot  dotted  minims,  and 
at  this  speed  it  is  imposable  for  the  wind  instra- 
menta  to  play  all  tne  notaa  set  down  for  them, 
and  almost  impossible  for  the  chorus  uther  to  sing 
with  correct  intonation  or  to  speak  the  words  wita 
eleamese.  Without  doubt  the  greatest  pains  were 
taken  to  ensure  a  faultless  performance  on  this 
occauon,  but  the  efiect  was  nevertheless  blurred 
and  indistinct ;  and  this,  although  not  a  point  was 
missed  from  first  to  last.  It  is  posuble,  of  course, 
that  the  opinicm  here  expressed  may  not  be  shu«d 
by  all  who  were  present  in  tbe  Shoreditcb  Hall ; 
and  in  any  caae  no  blame,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
can  attach  to  Mr.  Proat  for  conscientiously  en- 
deavouring to  carry  out  the  composer's  inten- 
tions, as  we  contend,  Mendelssohn,  the  most 
&atidions  of  mndciana,  fbr  once  miscalculated  the 
effiet  of  hia  mitten  direedons,  the  fact  was  worth 
proving:  if  only  to  bring  relief  to  future  ctmdno- 
toia  and  to  tbe  foroea  imder  thfnr  mmtrol.  The 
next,  and  last,  concert  of  the  present  season  vrill 
take  idaee  on  May  6,  when  Stemdale  Beimett's 
Moy  Queen,  Brahma's  SchicJctaltlied,  Beethoven's 
"Leonora  overture"  (No.  3),  and  Mr.  Prout's 
minuet  and  trio  for  onmeatra  will  be  performed. 

Hbitbt  r.  Fbosi. 


Thb  h^h  eatimatian  in  which  the  music  of 
ftabms  is  held  among  Enj^di  mnaioians  waa 
suffidently  attested  at  llie  tiiird  Fbilhanuonie 
Ckmcert,  as  Heir  Joachim  repeated  the  German 
comnoaer*s  violin  concerto  in  the  presence  of  a 
goodly  gathering  of  lepreeaitatives  of  tbe  art.  As 
mav  readily  be  atq^osed,  lite  new  woik  improves 
with  aoquaintaaee ;  and  though  we  must  still  hold 
to  tbe  opinion  that  Brahms  has  done  better 
tbinga,  it  cannot  be  sud  for  an  itastant  that  this 
efibrt  in  a  hitherto  untrodden  field  of  thought  is 
unworthy  <tf  hia  genius.  Although  the  foeling 
at  tha  close  of  the  performance  may  be  (me 
of  chastened  entbuaiasm,  if  not  of  absolute 
diaappointment,  tbe  attentive  listener  will  not 
foil  to  note  many  iadated  passsgea  of  rare 
beanty.  The  aectnid  subject  of  the  opMiing 
movement,  and  the  principal  theme  of  the 
adagio,  for  exam^  an  in  Brahma's  nmt  elevated 
s^Ie,  and  fiw  the  sake  of  theae  we  mav  be  will- 
ing to  condone  many  pages  of  labouraa  vrriting, 
deatitnte  of  inainration  or  ebaim.  At  best,  how- 
ever, the  work  cannot  be  conridered  a  t^ief  ^ceuore, 
nor  is  it  Hkely  Oat  it  vrill  become  a  favourite 
either  vrith  viomdsts  or  the  murical  public.  The 
symnh<mies  performed  on  Thursday  were  Haydn's 
in  £  flat,  generally  known  as  No.  8  of  tbe  Salo- 
mon set,  and  Moxarfa  "Jupiter."  The  rendering 
of  the  fbrmer  was  by  no  means  commendable,  but 
Mozarf  a  masterpiece  -vrent  &irly  well.  The  airs 
selected  by  Bliae  Enma  Thorsby  wen  well  calcu- 
lated to  display  her  command  over  die  ujipta 
res^ster  of  thoTcooe.  fflreeang^  ItaHan,Moaarfs 
**  Martsm  alter  Arten  "  from  I)m  Bi^^iUrwv  MH 
dtm  fiSeroO,  ai^  a  fine  air  from  Olnek's  Zo  Vj^Jkire 


AmSffSe.  There  waa  an  error  in  the  pognuame 
with  regard  to  the  tnrth  of  Gludc  He  wu  hom 
in  17U,  not  1700. 

Thb  annual  concert,  given  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Weleh 
on  Tiieaday  avniing  at  St  James's  Hall,  eonbuiwd 
as  usual  smne  interestii^  features.  Hsntion  nuj 
be  made  of  Sehumann's  beautifnl  Tfemtknlui 
(Op.  144).  Brahms's  "Ave  Maria"  for  femile 
voices  (C^.  12),  Glock's  fine  seeiu  and  eboru 
from  Orfeo  "Obi  mai  dell*  Eiebo,"  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan's  bright  overture  to  the  foartb  set  of 
The  Tempeat,  a  cbarming  part-song,  "  Gleich  vie 
der  Mond,"  by  Bobert  Franz,  and  a  ecena  from 
Mr.  Henry  Gadsby'a  new  cantata,  The  Lord  oftkt 
Islet.  Mr.  Walter  Badie  played  Weber's  Cimceri- 
ituck,  or  rather  a  revisi^d  version  of  that  work,  w 
be  made  anndry  alterations  in  the  composers 
text.  There  was  an  efficient  band  and  chorui 
numbering  nearly  2o0  performers,  and  amonj;  the 
soloists  the  most  acceptable  vren  Miss  Ansit 
Abrriottf  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Ur.  Buton 
McGhukm,  and  Mr.  Frederic  King. 


vxm  ptrvJOATion. 

A  Marked  Ufa ;  or,  the  AatoUosnqilV  «(  *  OiiTnjntt, 

b7  Oip*r,  a  Std  (8.  Lil)  II 

AiteHyhanetf  Birds,  wttfa  notH  Iff  W.  0.  QneD.  Itmo 

(CMnbrtdse  Wanbog*)  tl 
ArtotopfaaiM'  Froc*,  vilb  NetM,  \a  V.  C.  Gneu,  Una 

<CMBbrldse  WRrabMiK)  V 
Btrki  (T.  B.),  Snpsnutonl  B«TeI»tioii ;  or,  nrat  Prin- 

cdplM  of  HMd  ■nMlosT,  8«o  (HwmillM)  It 

BirUulftr  UamorUl  ud        Tazt  Boole.  •) 

(WealeTtnOoofamceOflM  tl 
Btrmn  (H.  C),  BngUih  Otuunar  for  Biafamn,  liao 

(C.  EcswL  PMUkOD)  1,1 
Brows  {B.},CaaiitrlM0(  the  Woiia,ToLUL,4to(CM(UiJ  ;i 

Baroaad  (P.  C),  Wbat'B  the  Odd!  ?  (Rndbtnj)  1|( 

OaoM  of  tbe  kfgbmn  War  :  being  ft  SeleoUon  of  ton 

l«id  before  P»rllament,  or  Sto  (Chatto  A  mMM)  M 

Cburob  CoDgitse  held  at  BhelBeld,  1S78, 8ro 

(SltnpUn.  UarthaD  AOaJ  » 
CUlfau  (V.},  VmM  Hotel,  ud  Uy  L*dy-a  MoMf.  ««n 

(Cbatto  b.  modnit  It 
OortM  (jr.  D.),  EaM;a  on  CtotbolLolam,  UbaaUML  mi 

Sodallsm,  new  ed.,  cr  8to.  . . .  (Mmplcln,  Uanhatl  *CikJ  M 
DwjBT  <F.},  Seata  and  Saddlw,  Utta  sod  Bitting,  M  id, 

otSto  (VbktlutbMl  :i 

Ezall  (J.  8.),  Preacher's  CommeiitaiT  oa  the  Book  it 

Exodoa.  8*0  (UcUan)  in 

Bxport  Henbaat  Sbliqien  of  London,  ManrtnHr.  ta, 

1879,  8vo  (D«t}UI 

Qebler  (K.  v.),  Galileo  Oalilai  ontl  the  Boman  Cvk, 

tnuMlatod     Un.  O.  Stnrge,  8to  (C.  K^od  FaalAM 

Ooldan  Moabroom,  new  eil.,  ]2mo  (TtattSMj  '.i 

Ooaae  (B.  W.),  Stadlea  In  tbe  Uterataie  of  XtAiNn 

Bnrope,8fD  (C.  KwuPaiiiaCa)U4 

anDt(F,  W.},  Facto  and  Tbcoriea  aa  to  a  Fntnn  State, 

■cr  Sfo  (Holwl  ** 

Gray  (J.  H.>,  Joamey  Eoond  tlie  World,  187»-«-7, 8w 

(Hanim)  in 

Health  PrtmerB,Ko5:BathBandBftthInE,sq(Hardirli^)  t« 
Health  Frlmen,  No.  6  ;  Personal  A^ppeaianoea  in  Hnllti 

andlMntae,  eq  (HiidwldK)  li* 

Habact  <0.),  Tbe  Lord's  Snwex :  UniuspUad  IWcbioi. 

ST0li.,8n>  Z!?..  r.....  (Setter)*' 

Hopa(lL)>nwPr«)«galDaothUr,iwwea.,t*ob.,arBm 

(Ch^niaii  a  Han)  UJ* 
Hoi»oe,wlthBnglIshKoteab7A.J.lUclnae,SToIft.l£iiM 

e»ch  (Whlttriw)  W 
Howe(J.),UISR&dObBrKtar,tnrH.  Eos«n,iMwed.,8m 

(TraotSoc.)  i\ 

JameafHO,  TheAmerloani,crero  (UaanDlan)  M 

XMii(a.}andB.H.anltti,Atla8of  Hlstola8r,tMrtl,W>  „ 
(endth,  aider,*  Oo.)  M 
Bjiigbt  (T.O.),Caiiuc^UnitT ;  I1ioa^ttaodSiig8eBt><>as. 

or  STo   (fl.  iMm) 

Lee  (F.  O.),  Tha  Wevda  bom  tbi  Oraa,  8rd  oO.,  IftM 

<W.H.AU«i)  M 
Life  HQitaot:  plain  Sermona  for  Cottase  BteatlngKcrSfo 

(anatb  a  Fanan)  ^ 
MoCoftn  (J.  C),  Onr  New  Froleotocato :  TorkeytaA^^, 

ita  Ooogi^iby,  3  voU.,  or  8to  . .  (Cbapmso  A  Hul)  H,V 
Haehpeldi :  or,  Lost  Lives,  a  Norel,  by  A.  O.  W..  1 

Toh.,orSvo   (BemiBgWi)W 

UoMdle  (Dean),  Colleoted  Worbs  toL  li^  Propbecin  n- 

ktWetotheJewt,  Bto  fodder)  lfl/» 

Halau(O.H.},ABoldier'sBzperieiMeotQod'iLeWtdMap 

ed..iaino..'  rT;.  (Si** 

Hay  (T.  H.),  Treutlie  on  tha  I^w,  PrivilBgw,  *c-  * 

Itameot,  Sth  ed.,  terised,  8yo  (BiiMnra*)  <W> 

HUton<J.),Faradlsa  Lost,  lUntiated,  SSdMhpataoat.  ^ 

Use  by  P.  Thmpp,  fol   (flardwiota) 

Uoney(&),OnIdTatlonaudHanBbotarao(Tta,>ra*<'7  „ 

8to  (ffbaiia^  W 

Uother  Oooae'B  Jla^  ito  (^oidsdgc)  V 

Hotber  Oooae's  Hdodlee,  4to  (BovttaW 

cnver(a.),  BookoftbeLo^  udOffioer^lburi^ 

Only 'a  Wom^'a  iiiiii,'  ita^' '  V.V.V.V.V.VAU^* 
OrM)K<B.K.).roDdfortlioPwpto:  or,I«BlIb««lolMr 

MisMs  g.  Ki,  mtmm^  imms  WM  b 
cttmS^  MMSIstesaii ■Hl>"hW' a5L,.A.iai  t« 
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LITERATURE. 

ITie  liaamere  and  Ciutonu  of  the  Ancient 
TSgvfUaiu.  Bj  Sir  J.  Gardner  WilkinBOn, 
D.^.,  F.B.S.,  &o.,  Ac.  A  new  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected  by  Samnel  Birch, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Ac.,  Ac.  In  Three 
Volnines,  with  IllDstrationB.  (Mnrray.) 

SfK  Gakdhbb  Wilkinson  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  few  of  whom,  despite  a  well-worn 
maxim,  it  ooald  be  asserted  in  hia  lifetime 
that  he  wma  hapOT.    He  achieved  saccess 
wd  he  was  rewarded  with  honoara.  He  saw 
Us  principal  work  become  a  classic.  And 
be  enjoyed  in  eqnal  proportion  the  gifts  of 
nhore,  of  fortune,  and  of  taste.   Not  many 
edulsn  are  also  artists,  and  few  artists 
an  also  distingQisbed  for  scholarship ;  bnt 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  was  both  scholar  and 
artist.   He,  moreover,  added  to  this  rare 
ctHnhsoation  two  tastes  which  are,  perhaps 
abore  all  others,  delightful  to  their  posses- 
son — ^namely,  the  love  of  arobaeology  and 
the  tore  ol  travel. 

It  is  tnW  said  that  tb^  is  a  pleasure  in 
punting  wiueh  only  painters  know ;  bat 
there  is  also  a  pleasure  in  the  study  of 
archaaoJqgy— especialW  of  that  branch  of 
arcftaeoksyto  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
dsmied  &  labour  of  a  long  life — which 
only  aichaeoIogiatB  know.  Who,  fbr  in. 
stance,  can  reaid  the  artless  narrative  of 
Bdami  without  feeling  that  the  writer  was, 
for  at  all  events  the  time  being,  one  of  the 
bsppiest  of  men  ? — or  the  letters  of  Cham* 
pcUion,  and  not  share  the  rapturous  ezoite- 
mmt  with  which,  after  a  long  midnight 
buap,  the  gonty  savanty  scampering  like  a 
KhooUioy  ^nt  the  solemn  colonnades  of 
DeDdnab,  deciphered  by  moonlight  the 
artonchea  of  the  Caesars  ?  The  same  vein 
(tf  mthnsiaam  runs  in  a  greater  m  less 
degree  tbroagh  the  writings  of  Ampere,  De 
Boog^  Lepsins,  Uarietto  Bey— of  all,  in 
■bnt,  who  have  made  exploratoiy  Egypt- 
(dogy  their  vocation. 

It  is  from  hia  work  only — ^tbe  care  and 
fitdsh,  the  time  and  money  bestowed  upon  it 
—that  w8  gaUier  in  how  large  a  measure 
Sir  Qaidner  Wilkinson  partook  of  this  en- 
tbnsiasm.  In  The  Sfatmera  caid  Oustoms  of 
ike  AsuAent  EffypUaru  there  is  no  attempt  at 
oanmtive,  no  touch  of  egotism.  Of  his  life 
and  adventures  in  Egypt,  of  bis  dealings 
with  the  Arabs,  of  ^e  tombs  which  he 
opened,  and  the  difficulties  he  must  some- 
times have  encountered,  one  learns  abso- 
lutely nothing  from  bis  pen.  He  published 
&o  Letters  from  Egypt ;  no  Life  of  him  has 
been  written ;  and  this  latest  edition  of 
famous  book  appears  without  even  the 
icantiegt  pre&tory  Hemotr.   Of  criticism  on 


the  work  itself  there  is  now  no  need.  It  has 
stood  its  ground  for  forty  years,  and  it  was 
reviewed  in  its  day  by  the  ablest  pens  in 
Europe.  It  is  of  the  man  himself  that  his 
readers  would  &in  know  something  more ; 
and  his  biography  is,  I  beUeve,  in  contem- 
plation. In  the  meanwhile,  aided  hy  papers 
and  recollections  confided  to  me  for  this 
purpose  I  am  enabled  to  put  together  the 
f(Jlowing  sUght  sketch  of  Sir  Gardner  Wil< 
kinson's  career. 

He  was  bom  in  1797  at  Hardendale 
IBtonse,  Westmoreland,  the  residence  of  his 
father,  the  Bev.  John  Wilkinson,  who  was 
a  man  of  solid  learning,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a  member  of 
the  African  Exploration  Society.  The  mother 
and  infant  being  both  deUcate,  the  family 
removed  to  London,  and  settled  at  Chelsea. 
Here  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  admirable  and  highly-accom- 
plished woman,  lingered  awhile  in  bad 
health,  and  died  when  her  son  was  six  years 
of  age.  To  her  he  owed  the  only  draw- 
ing lessons  he  ever  received,  as  well  as 
the  idiomatic  ease  with  which  he  wrote  and 
spoke  the  French  language.  She  also 
grounded  him  in  Greek  and  Latin;  and, 
child  though  he  was,  gave  him  those  solid 
prinoipleB  of  truth,  steadfastness,  and  con- 
scientious accnracy  which  so  especially  dis- 
tinguished him  in  after-life.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  future  tastes  were  largely 
inflnenced  by  the  pursuits  and  conversation 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  at  this  time  sur- 
rounded, as  well  as  by  the  books  to  which 
be  had  access.  He  used  to  tell  how,  when 
he  was  a  particularly  good  boy,  he  was 
allowed  to  look  through  the  folios  of  plates 
issued  by  the  Society  of  Antiquarim.  His 
father's  friends,  too,  were  worthy  members 
of  learned  asaooiations ;  and  Jackson,  tiie 
A&ican  traveUar,  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  Chelsea  home. 

But  these  happy  days  were  short. 
lived.  Mr.  Wilkinson  survived  bis  wife  for 
only  two  years,  and  the  little  lad,  now 
doubly  bereaved,  was  left  at  eight  years  of 
age  to  the  care  of  a  certain  Dr.  Yates,  who 
is  described  as  a  worthy  man,  but  peculiarly 
unfit  for  the  office  of  guardian  to  a  sensitive 
and  precocious  child.  Dr.  Tates  exiled  him 
to  a  preparatory  school,  and  there  kept  him, 
alike  through  term-time  and  vacation-time, 
during  several  of  the  most  sad  and  solitary 
years  of  his  life.  Some  members  of  bis 
mother's  family  insisted  at  length  upon  his 
removal  to  Harrow.  Here  he  was  perfectly 
happy — ^hawy  in  his  boyish  friendships,  in  bis 
stuues,  in  the  afl^ion  and  esteem  of  his 
masters.  His  indnstiy  and  bis  ambition, 
however,  proved  greater  than  his  strength. 
His  bealUi  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged 
after  a  time  to  exchange  school-life  and 
books  for  long  rides  and  walks,  and  out-of- 
door  amusements.  Thus  rested,  he  by  and 
by  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  worked  at 
Exeter  College  as  hard  as  he  had  worked  at 
Harrow.  He  now  spent  most  of  his  vaca- 
tions abroad,  and  it  is  from  this  time  that 
his  love  of  tobvel  may  be  said  to  date.  He 
had  not  as  yet  discovered  his  vocation.  He 
wished  to  enter  the  army ;  and  Dr.  Yates, 
who  wanted  to  drive  him  into  the  Church, 
was  obliged  to  give  way.  Haring  t^en  his 
degree,  the  j6iaag  man  then  hastened  to 


make  a  tour  in  Italy  before  he  should  re- 
ceive his  commission,  continuing  at  the 
same  time  his  studies  in  fortification  and 
military  surveying. 

It  was  dai^g  this  stay  in  Italy  that  be 
first  met  Sir  William  Gell ;  and  it  was  Sir 
Willum  Gell  who  (struck  li^^  the  delicacy 
and  precision  of  his  drawing,  and  his  en- 
thnsiasm  for  archaeologies  pursuits)  first 
pointed  out  to  him  how  fkir  a  fi^d  he  would 
find  in  Egypt  for  the  der^topmeui  of  his 
tastes  and  taXente.  This  advioe  determined 
his  future  career.  He  at  once  b^ran  draw- 
ing from  Egyptian  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Borbonico  Museum,  and  set  to 
work  to  possess  himself  of  all  that  had  then 
been  done  in  the  way  of  hieroglyphic  inter- 
pretation. His  choice  of  a  pursuit  was 
made  at  a  happy  moment.  Young  had  just 
deciphered  the  cartouches  of  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  in  the  Bosetta  Stone,  and  Cham- 
pollion  was  already  on  the  track  of  that  final 
discovery  which  soon  after  unlocked  the  wht^e 
treasure  of  Egyptian  literature.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  time,  howrer,  was  henceforth 
too  fully  occupied  in  mapping  and  surveying 
the  Libyan  and  Eastern  deserts,  in  copying 
wall-paintings  and  inscriptions,  in  supplying 
plates  for  Young's  Hieroglyphiee  and  amass- 
ing material  for  that  usefoT  scrap<book  the 
Materia  Hieroglyphica,  to  have  much  leisure 
for  a  study  so  recondite,  and  then  so  un- 
developed, as  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptiah 
language.  He  never  became  a  proronnd 
hieroglyphic  scholar ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  at  any  time  essayed  the  still  more 
difficult  hieratic  and  demotic  scripts.  He, 
however,  gained  a  certain  insight  into  the 
monumental  style,  and  made  good  use  of 
his  knowledge  as  &r  as  it  went. 

Leaving  Naples  after  two  months  of  pre- 
paratory study,  he  sailed  for  Enpt;  and 
there — dwelling  chiefly  in  tents  aiM,  tombs — 
he  spent  the  next  twelve  years.  At  Thebes, 
where  he  stayed  longest,  he  built  himself  a 
honse  of  sun-dried  mricks  on  the  arid  slope 
below  the  Western  Clifb  known  as  Sbejru 
Abd-el-Goomah  ;  and  to  this  honse,  it  fanng 
aboat  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  he 
added  a  high  sqoare  tower,  or  keep,  by  way 
of  defence,  in  case  of  any  &natioal  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  Arabs.  These  same  Arabs, 
however,  became  so  entirely  his  good  Mends, 
that  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Thebes  th^  not  only  kept  his 
house  in  repair,  bnt  swept  and  reiady  lor  bis 
reception  shonld  he  at  any  moment  return 
to  his  old  quarters.  It  was  here  that  the 
Prussian  Commission  eetablisbed  themselves 
in  1845,  since  which  time  it  has  agwn  and 
again  fUBTorded  shelter  to  wandering  aavants 
of  all  nations.  Bnt  the  Arabs  have  now 
foi^tten  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  veiy 
name  (be  was  called  Isma'il  Effimdi,  changed 
to  Isma'il  Bey  after  he  was  knighted)  ;  and 
when  I  myself  enquired  who  built  the  big 
house  with  the  tower,  not  even  those  living 
on  the  spot  could  tell  me  anything  about  it. 

Of  the  extent  and  variety  of  hia  work 
during  this  first  long  sojourn  in  Egypt  and 
the  four  or  five  shorter  viaite  b^  wniob  it 
was  succeeded,  no  b'st  of  his  published  writ- 
ings afibrds  a  just  measure.  Of  these,  the 
best^known  are  his  Notes  on  the  JEastern 
Desert  (1S2Z),  his  contributions  to  Young's 
second  FasciaUua  (1828),  his  Map  of  the 
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FyootA  (1824),  Survey  of  TIuAes  (1832), 
ifa/ena  Hieroghfphiea  (1827-8)}  Th^es  and 
Oenerai  View  o/Sgmt  (1834),  l^cmners  and 
Custmas  tlie  AneterU  Egypiians  (1837), 
dittx^  Booond  series  (1841),  Modem  Egypt 
and  Thebes  (1842),  the  first  edition  of 
Marray*8  Handbook  for  Egypt,  being  a  con- 
densed and  corrected  version  of  the  fore- 
going (1847),  The  Turin  Papyna,  Text 
and  FoUo  Plates  (1850),  Popular  Account  of 
the  Andent  Egyptians  (18&4),  Egypt  in  the 
Tinie  of  the  Pharaohs  (1857),  and  varions 
miceUaneoospap^  written  chieflj  for  learned 
soctetira  on  "The  Levels  of  the  Kile;" 
"  The  Natron  Lakes ;  "  "  The  Colours  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians ; "  "  The  Lions  of  Qebel 
Barkal  j "  "  The  Fortifications  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians;"  "The  Apifl  Tablets}"  &a. 
But  bendes  aU  theae,  and  othws  which  I 
hare  not  space  to  enumerate,  he  completed 
a  large  map  of  Egypt,  a  survey  of  the 
Gebel  Barkal  district,  a  most  careful  and 
interesting  series  of  drawings  of  the  indi- 
genous plants  of  the  Egyptian  deserts,  and 
a  mass  of  notes,  maps,  plans,  sketches,  and 
finished  drawings,  none  of  which  have  yet 
been  published.  I  am,  however,  informed 
that  bis  work  on  the  "  Indigenous  Plants  " 
wiU  ere  long  be  issued  1^  subscription. 

Thus  much  for  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
Egyptian  labours ;  but  he  was  also  a  tra- 
vellw  in  numy  lands,  and  he  wrote  on  many 
topics.  Constantinople,  Greece,  Syria,  Asia 
MinoTi  the  Danubtan  provinces,  and  the 
north-west  coast  of  Afinoa  were  among  his 
more  distant  rambles.  His  BahnaUa,  Monte- 
negrOy  and  Herzegovvna^  published  in  1848,  is 
well  known  as  a  trustworthy  and  painstaking 
work ;  and  among  his  miscellaneous  essays 
— the  fruit  in  part  of  these  wanderings — 
may  be  cited  his  papers  "  On  Saracenic 
Architecture  ; "  "  On  a  Greek  Inscription  at 
Delphi;"  "An  Etruscan  Tomb  at  Cerve- 
tri;  '  "Notes  on  Baalbec  and  the  Cedars 
of  Lebanon;"  "  Eome  in  1848-9;"  &c. 
He  also  rode  round  the  island  of  Sicily — a 
feat  which  few  would  care  to  emulate  in 
these  days  of  licensed  brigandage  ;  and  from 
Sicily  went  to  Malta  and  Tunis  as  far  as 
the  Algerian  frontier,  returning  by  way  of 
Eeyraw&n  (Cairoan),  the  most  bigoted  city 
of  Tripoli.  Here,  by  an  ingenious  strata- 
gem, his  not  only  p;ained  admission  to  the 
Igraat  mosque — which  no  Christaan  is  per- 
mitted to  enter — but  even  sncoeeded  in 
sketching  it.  "I  walked  about  the  city," 
he  said  to  a  friend,  **  remarking  to  the 
people  how  tbeir  buildings  were  reported  to 
be  inferior  to  those  of  Cairo,  and  insinuating 
that  it  was  true."  The  innocent  Tunisians 
fell  into  this  simple  trap.  They  not  only 
Tolunteered  to  show  him  over  all  their 
principal  buildings,  but  even  allowed  him  to 
sketch  them,  for  the  defeat  and  contiisiou  of 
the  Arabs  of  Cairo.  He  used  to  tell  this 
story  with  infinite  relish.  Here  is  another 
anecdote  whioh  I  have  from  the  same  source 
the  foreffoinff.   Speaking  of  D  


L.— "U- 


is  a  difficult 


man  to  a^oe  with.  When  yoa  are  in  1^ 
middle  tii  a  diacnasicm  He  stops  yoa  with — 
*  Have  you  read  sntdi  and  sadi  a  book  P '  If 
you  say  'No,'  he  will  add: — *Then  you 
know  nothing  about  the  subject.*  One  day, 
however,  I  caught  him  in  his  own  net.  We 
were  talking  about  Hungary.  I  let  him  go 


on  for  awhile ;  and  then  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  read  a  oertain  work,  of  which  I  knew 
that  the  Ubiaiy  at  Buda-Festh  contained 
the  only  copy  extant.  He  said  he  had  not. 
'  Ah,  well,'  I  replied,  '  then  we  had  better 
not  talk  any  more  on  the  sul^eot  1 ' " 

Sir  Gar^ier  Wilkinson  was  not  a  witty 
man ;  but  he  had  a  playfiol  humour,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  Even  the  staid 
pages  of  Manners  and  Customs  sparkle 
occasionidly  with  flashes  of  fim.  His  own 
manners  were  charming,  and  his  good- 
nature was  proverbiaL  His  books,  his 
not^,  his  sketches,  were  freely  at  the  service 
of  all  who  sought  information  at  his  hands ; 
and  with  ladies  he  was  a  universal  favourite. 
One  who  knew  him  writes  of  him  to  me  as 
bong  "  trnfy  a  ooarteous  gentleman  in  all 
his  wajrs  and  doin^."  He  loved  society, 
and  society  repaid  him  with  interest.  When 
in  tiie  intervals  of  foreign  work  and  travel 
he  resided  in  England,  he  lived  in  the  gay 
world  of  forty  years  ago ;  kept  his  cab ;  and 
even  while  writing  his  Mcvivners  and  Oustome 
and  drawing  his  own  illustrations  npon  the 
wood,  he  used  to  be  out  every  night  at  all  the 
fashionable  entertainments  of  the  season. 
The  greater  part  of  that  work,  indeed,  was 
written  in  the  early  morning  hours,  on  his 
return  from  a  round  of  evening  parties. 
Later  in  life,  when  he  had  a  settled  home, 
he  not  only  lived,  but  worked,  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  and  intimate  circle.  Unlike 
authors  in  geEoeral,  he  never  had  a  "  den," 
but  alwa^  wrote  in  the  drawing-room, 
laying  aside  his  pen  to  receive  any  who 
oalle^  and  on  Uieir  departure  resuming  it 
with  as  mnch  ease  and  good-hnmour  as  if 
he  had  not  been  interrupted  at  all.  Still 
more  singular  was  the  ease  with  which  he 
could  draw  under  the  most  un&vourable 
circumstances.  Some  of  his  best  sketches, 
he  used  to  say,  were  made  on  horseback. 

Considering  that  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
had  little  or  no  mathematical  training,  his 
knowledge  of  architecture,  and  the  accuracy 
with  whioh  he  sketched  it,  were  very  re- 
markable. On  matters  of  Arab  art  he  was 
a  positive  authority.  As  ft  kieroglyphic 
draughtsman  he  was  for  yean  unequalled, 
and  was  only  rivalled  at  last  the  late  J. 
Bonomi,  and  by  some  of  Lepsma'a  artists. 
He  was,  in  fiMt,  one  of  the  first  persons  who 
succeeded  in  copying  a  hien^lyphio  insonp- 
tion  wi&  unimpeachable  aoooraoy.  ais 
philological  acquirements  were  very  exten- 
sive. Besides  Arabic,  which  he  spoke  and 
wrote  fluently,  he  was  fiuniliar  with  the 
Hebrew,  Turkish,  Coptic,  and  Armenian 
tongues ;  had  a  more  than  superficial  know- 
ledge of  Persian  and  Sanskrit;  was  ac- 
quainted with  Nubian  and  with  a  variety  of 
A&icon  dialects,  as  well  as  with  the  Hlyrian 
and  Sdavonic  languages  ;  and  was  as  much 
at  home  in  French,  Italiui  and  Spanish  as 
in  his  native  English.  He  was  also  a  good 
classical  scholar.  It  is  espeoially  to  be  noted 
that  he  did  not  allow  his  olassioa  to  mst|  and 
so  never  looked  tib  ^SSV^  wUhont  remenir 
boring  Ghveoe  and  Borne.  His  ^towers  of 
observation  and  comparison,  and  his  literary 
consciettMousness,  were  very  great.  A  more 
industrious  author  never  Uved.  He  never 
wasted  a  minute,  wd  he  never  omitted  to 
take  notes  or  sketches  of  any  interesting 
&ct  or  object  Uiat  came  under  his  notice. 


In  his  house,  in  his  person,  in  uJ 
nmg^ent  of  his  onriosities  (bequeathedl 
for  the  most  put  to  Hairow),  be  ma 
wonderfoUv  neat.     His  old  friends  and 
fellow-workers — ^Bonomi,  Hay,  Gattemok,, 
the  late  Duke  of  Nortlinmberlaiid  and  othen, 
all  of  whom  would  have  had  much  to  tell  ^ 
his  sayings  and  doings — aro  now  dead  audi 
gone ;  but  by  the  one  who  best  loved  him 
he  is  described  as  "full  of  gentleness  and 
child-like  joy  in  the  happiness  of  others; 
most  tender  to  all  dumb  creatures— a  nm 
who  did  nothing  by  halves ;  who  let  pu 
from  him  those  whom  be  could  not  trait; 
while  those  whom  he  loved  and  trusted  wn 
loved  and  trusted  with  a  perfeotuess  iritidt 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  human  bong," 
In  1839  he  received  the  honour  of  kni^ 
hood ;  and,  beaidee  brang  D.G.L.  Oxfird, 
F.RS.,  and  F.B.G.S,,  he  was  a  member, 
and  in  some  instances  Vioe-Prendent,  d 
many  other  learned  bodies — arohaei^Hal, 
ethnolc^oal,  entomological.  Oriental,  bo. 
In  1856  he  married  Caroline  Q^^im, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Lucas,  £gq^  of 
Uplands,  Co.  Glamo^^ ;  and  in  18-5^  be 
contributed  his  valnabk  Egyptian  and  other 
notes  to  Bawlinson's  translation  of  loo- 
dotus.    This  was  his  last  important  litauj 
work.   His  health  gave  way  shtvilj  tfter, 
and  he  was  once  more  compelled,  as  in  boy. 
hood,  to  seek  more  active  pnrsnits.  Heaoir 
turned  his  attention,  by  way  of  oaUf-^ 
study,  to  British  antiqiiitieB,  utd  wrote  i 
variety  of  short  papers  on  oromlet^  but- 
circles,  4>c.,       fbr  varionB  learned  BooBtiB 
His  last  essay,  written  for  theBcmlSsci^ 
of  Literature,  was  on  a  snbj  ect  of  (^mU  ait, 
and  entitled  "  The  Listening  Slave  and  ^ 
Flaying  of  Marsvas."  This  intereetiDg  papa 
was  r^  on  March  21,  1875;  and  oa 
October  29  in  the  same  year,  the  write 
expired  at  Lluidovery,  South  W^ries, 

1  have  no  space  for  a  complete  list  of  Sir 
Gardner  WilkinBon's  published  writings ;  oi 
which,  however,  Allibone's  Dictionary  con- 
tains a  flurly  correct  catalogue. 

The  present  edition  of  TheUoKtanm 
Oustoms  of  the  Anotent  EgypHans  fills  tbice 
handsome  volumes,  excellently  P"°***^ 
superfine  paper,  lavishly  illustrated,  i» 
edited  by  Dr.  Birob.  It  is  to  be  wished  to« 
this  eminent  Egyptologist  oould  have  enterej 
upon  his  task  witti  faller  powers.  ThetaJ 
never  was  a  thoroughly  well  arranged  twi 
except  from  the  reference  point  of 
draws  too  largely  upon  the  old  Greek  WW® 


and  too  little  upon  original  Egyptian  reccmj 
while  on  many  cardinal  points  of  mytiwwff 
and  chronology  it  is  nearly  balf-a-^^'J 
behind  the  age.   But  it  is,  of  coorBe,  «tf« 
the  question  that  an  editor  shoold  «cas 
originiJ  copyright  material.  Di^- 
therefore,  has  merely  added  a  large  nwjW 
of  very  valuable  notes,  altered 
giaphy  of  certain  proper  names,  and  (Dmh^ 
some  few  neoeasary  omissions  and  b»n3p»- 
tions)  has  left  the  original  text  P^^'^^ 
as  he  ft>und  it.   The  hook  oonwqu«»"JTf 
tains  no  general  statement  of  the  bod 
modem  knowledge  on  such  i°>I»™°*CT 
jeots  as  Egyptian  mytiiologj:, 
and  history  ;  whUe  the  oa™!*^"^  tiL 
mes  UI.,  Barneses  II.,  and  BaowW" 
remain  comparatively  blank-      .  n-— l 
The  old  woodcuts  look  wondaWff 
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(Qondensg  tibe  znisoeUaneoafl  uses  to  which 
t  auj  of  them  hare  beea  applied ;  and 
■one  of  the  former  litht^pnphed  plates 
m  advantageoiisly   replaoed    by  dnpli- 
;   ettm  on  wood.   Bat  the  old  ooloiued  illas- 
tnciona,  despite  the  pn^^ress  that  ohromo- 
bthogn^j  has    made    sinoe   the  first 
I  publication  of  this  work^  are  reproduoed 
i  m  their  original  cmdity.     This  is  false 
.jeeoDOmy.     Plate  representing  the 

Junoaa  painted  capitals  at  Philae,  is,  for 
.pmstenoe^  whcAly  nntme  to  the  tints  it  pro- 
jfeans  too(^ — ^tinta  BO  ■nbtle  in  their  tender 
d^;radalioii  that  only  the  most  skilfol 
modem  treatment  coud  possibly  render 
fhen.    It  is  all  the  more  imfbrtanate  be- 
cHun  ttiese  captals  are  nven  in  illustration 
d  the  ngments  nsed  by  Egyptian  decorators. 
The  nae  of  the  presoit  edition  to  students 
aod  traTollers  wonld  have  been  mnch  in- 
(nased  if  the  index  had  been  enlarged,  and 
i  BMTO  weciBe  refbrencee  had  been  attached 
to  the  illaatrations,  scnne  hnndreds  of  which 
m  taken  from  Theban  tombs  which  yet  bear 
cprer  their  doorways  the  nombera  affixed  1^ 
the  Pnuauan  Commission.   To  identify  these, 
tad  the  -waU.paintingB  from  the  UanhB  at 
Oheeaeh,  wonld  not  haTeheen  impractioaUe. 
That  outlines  from  haa^eUeb  at  Kaniak, 
Goanah,  Medinet  Haboo,  and  Luxor,  should 
■hkebe  TaguOl^ anribed  to  **Thebe8"  is 
abo  a  dflCeot  whioh  I  Tentnre  to  think  ^onld 
have  been  remedied. 

These,  however,  are  minor  shortoomings ; 
and  they  but  alic^tly  aflfeot  the  solid  ralne  of 
Sir  Garaner  WiVdnson's  iiuttoas  work.  That 
work,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  en- 
tirely his  own.    He  had  no  Qoremment 
comnusnon  at  his  back ;  no  royal  subsidy ; 
no  staff  of  nbordinatee.    His  exoavationB 
were  undortabn  at  hia  own  cost ;  his  copies 
wa«  ezeimted  by  his  own  hand ;  and  the 
Hhutntions  to  his  book  were  all  drawn  by 
hmaeU  on  the  wood  and  on  the  stone.  The 
wtnk  is,  in  traUi,  an  enduring  monument 
of  oonaeientiona  labour;  ao^  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  strides  that  Egyptologioal 
Hienoe  and  disconny  have  made  within  the 
het  forty  years,  it  remains  to  this  day  onr 
best  geneml  authority  on  all  points  connected 
viUi  the  arts,  trades,  ntenails,  weapons, 
maonera,  custmns,  and  amusements  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley. 

Ahkua  B.  Edwabdb. 


Narraiive  </  a  Journey  ibrough  the  Promnee 
of  Khonuaain.  By  Colonel  G.  M.  Mae- 
gragor,  0.8.1.  In  Two  TolumeB.  (W. 
H.  Allan  h  Co.) 

Tax  name  of  Ehoraaaan,  now  commonly 
fimztod  to  flie  eaatenk  worince  of  Persia, 
corered  fbrmerly  a  much  wider  area,  and 
■tin.  Dr.  Bellew  says,  embraces,  in  native 
parlance  both  A%haiii8tan  and  Baluchistan. 
The  author,  who  has  already  done  much 
hard  and  useful  work,  has  for  some  years 
been  compiling,  with  the  help  of  oUiers, 
a  Talnable  gazetteer  of  the  countries  bor* 
derinff  on  our  frontier.  Of  these  he  has 
hiuM^  written  Afghanigtan  uid  Penia,  and 
finding  himself  in  the  latter  country,  he  felt 
that  ^  m^ht  do  good  service  by  supple- 
menting om*  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  part 
of  the  world  with  wfaiefa,  as  he  balieTBR^  it 


speoiaUy  behoves  us  on  military  grounds  to 
he  better  acquainted.  He  accordingly,  in  his 
route  fr<om  Shiraz  by  Yasd  and  Tabas  to 
Herat,  followed  the  hne  which  seemed  the 
most  ^servin^  of  study  from  a  military  point 
of  v;iew,  verifymg  or  correcting  previous  in- 
formation on  seroral  points  of  topographical 
interest,  and  emecially  noting  the  onurraphi- 
oal  features  of  the  country,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  trace  the  relation  of  the  ranges  to 
those  in  Western  Afehaiiistan.  Beingmdely 
denied  entrance  to  ^rat,  where  the  Ifenglish 
name  once  stood  so  high  (of  which  the  tradi. 
tim  remama,  he  aaTS,  among  the  peopled, 
he  tuned  nortiiwaras,  hoping  s^  to  ohtam 
leave,  through  the  Indun  aut^nities,  to  enter 
Afghanistan.  This,  however,  was  refused, 
and  he  was  forbidden  from  Calcutta  even  to 
cross  the  Persian  frontier  as  far  as  Merv — a 
prohibition  he  bitterly  regretted,  feeling  the 
comparative  smallnesa  of  the  risk,  and  the 
very  great  value  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained.  We  may  hope  that  lalwurs  like 
his  win  continue  to  be  their  own  —  as 
they  are  likely  to  prove  their  only  — 
reward.  He  then  returned  homewards  by 
Teheran,  taking  carefiil  notes  of  the  series 
of  remarkably  strong  poeitions  alon^  the 
road  thioiwh  the  mountainous  distnot  to 
the  n<Hrth<»  which  lies  the  frontier  (^Persia, 
with  the  dreaded  Dasht-i  Turkman  b^ond. 

The  leading  physioal  fiBature  of  Khorassan 
ia  the  absence  of  water,  and  consequent  vast 
expanse  of  desert,  in  which  every  one  of  its 
rivers,  except  the  Atrak,  is  absorbed.  The 
Eavir,  or  salt  desert,  the  most  desolate  and 
hopeless  of  all,  occurs,  we  are  told,  rather  in 
separate  patches  than  in  a  long  continuous 
tract,  as  described  recent  writers.  It  is 
absolutely  deToid  of  life  and  vegetation.  The 
other  varieties  of  desert,  aoo(«diiig  to  the 
author,  are  in  Persia  classified,  in  £minish- 
ing  intensity,  as  Mig^ — i.e.  sand — ^whi<di  oon- 
tams  a  little  tamarisk  or  other  vegetaticm, 
and  even  an  oooasioual  firing ;  £«<  is  another 
term  iar  desert,  and  impnes  a  waterless 
waate^  but  also  of  sand,  not  "  Eavir,"  and 
not  wholly  without  v^etation :  it  may  also 
contain  Aowssf,  or  underground  reservoirs ; 
lastly,  Beydbim — ^lit.  "  mterless  " — means 
something  rather  less  forlorn  thsm  the  pre- 
ceding, though  it  would  be  thought  veiy 
bad  anywhere  else.  Mnch  of  the  author^ 
descnptirai  of  the  countiy,  having  almost 
exclusive  reference  to  its  military  aspects, 
will — despite  its  ^r^  value  in  that  sense 
— ^interest  only  a  lunited  number  of  readers, 
and  is  perhaps  fitter  for  an  appendix; 
but  he  who  skips  too  recklessly  will  miss 
many  amusing  incidents  and  encounters, 
friendly  and  pleasant,  d^Ioma^  or  hostile, 
all  highly  illasfnUiTe  and  oharaoteristic 
alike  of  uke  author  and  of  the  people  he 
met  with.  This  is  eminently  a  "personal 
nanrnfiT^"  and  the  author  expresses  himself 
with  a  direotneaa  which  at  all  events  never 
leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  He 
does  not  conceal  his  preference  for  physical 
force  as  the  simplest  way  of  settling  a  per- 
sonal diffioaliy ;  and  ccnnii^^  to  a  defile  where 
Captain  Napio^s  baggage  had  been  plun- 
dered, he  reflects : — 

"  It  is  very  odd,  but  as  I  was  comUig  to  it  I 
thought  what  a  nice  spot  it  wonld  he  for  sndi  a 
pxtrpoae.  I  sopiwas  tbls  shnn  tihat  tin  catena 
uood  ot  my  flunly  is  slU  in  may  aad  makss  me 


vun  enongh  to  think  I  mi^  have  Boeoeeded  ia 
the  old  days  in  heang  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
CampbelU  and  '  such  like  varmint.' " 

But  where  the  interest  or  dignity  of  hia 
country  is  conoenied  we  find  this  fiery  son 
of  Or^arach  exercising  unlimited  forbear- 
ance under  very  trying  circnmstanoee.  Like 
other  traveUers,  he  fii^  Persia  in  ruins,  bat 
aeesmuch  to  admire  in  ihepe(q>Iebeadeatheir 
unvarying  politmess,  contxasting  them  Tery 
fevourably  with  the  Afghans,  whom  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  as  brutal  as  they  are  treacher- 
ous. It  may  be  fandfiil  to  connect  these 
good  Persian  manners  with  their  ancient 
civilisation,  but  the  oocurrenoe  of  such  his- 
torical names  as  Ferid6n  and  Kai  Katis 
seems  to  form  a  link,  however  shadowy, 
between  the  entire  of  Darius  and  that  of 
the  E^ars.  The  author  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  all-pervading  terror  inspired 
along  the  frontier  by  the  TurkmanSi  on 
whom,  in  spite  of  all  their  misdeeds,  we 
venture  to  tiiink  that  he  ia  unduly  severe. 
We  doubt,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the^ 
difier  essentially  from  the  Kurd  triheB  their 
neighboniB,  from  whom,  indeed,  he  admita 
that  th^  "  get  as  good  aa  they  give." 

The  work  concludes  with  a  valuable 
chapter  on  Merv.  Colonel  Macgregor  is  no 
extravagant  Bnssophobe ;  besicws  a  not  un- 
kindly feeling  for  that  people,  his  aoquaint- 
anoe  with  Eastern  Governments,  from  China 
to  Abyssinia,  leads  him  to  consider  even 
Bussian  rule  as  an  advance,  and  a  boon — 
aua  $i  bona  n6rint — to  the  natives  of  these- 
countries.  As  regards  the  Bussian  annexa- 
tions in  Turkestan,  he  wiahes  &aim  Qod 
speed,  and  sees,  from  a  oertnin  point  of  view, 
their  "  neoessity ; "  but  the  case  of  Merv  he 
considers  a  difbtent  question  altMiether. 
This  place  is  aqtarated  from  the  Bnaaian 
territories  hy  a  wide  expanae  <tt  desert. 
They  can  accordingly  have  bat  one  object  in 
orosaing  this  desert  (or  in  creeping  round  it 
from  the  west,  as  they  are  gradually  doing), 
and  that  is,  to  dominate  Afghanistan,  and 
thereby  to  acquire  the  power  of  annoying  ns 
in  India.  But,  as  he  points  out,  Merv,  with 
wide  deserts  in  the  rear,  and  on  either  flank, 
wonld  be  untenable  by  Bnssia  if  we  were  at 
Herat.  An  intimation,  thwefore,  on  our  part 
that  we  shall  occupy  Herat  if  they  contmue 
to  press  on  towwds  Merv  would,  if  they 
beueved  ua,  neoaaaarily  cause  tbem  to  desist.. 
If  they  were  onoe  actually  at  Merv  it  wonld 
probably  be  too  late,  seeing  that  Herat- 
is  withm  eou^tU-maiin  distimoe  from  that 
plaoe,  and  its  strength  so  great  that  thpy 
could  scarcely  be  dislodged  again.  Merv 
might  also,  he  says,  be  made  untenable  by 
simply  colonising  the  upper  oonrse  of  the 
Mux^hab,  and  utilising  the  water  for  irriga- 
tion b^re  it  reached  Merv ;  but,  of  course, 
Bussia,  once  on  the  spot,  woald  prevent 
this  by  occupying  the  district  in  question. 
In  ihe  author's  opinion  our  wisest  and 
most  economical  course  would  be  to 
fig^t  our  Indian  battles  as  £ar  from 
India  aa  possible,  and  he  would  occupy 
Herat  at  once,  keeping  dear,  however,  of 
any  connexion  with  the  civil  admiztistration 
of  tiie  oonntry — though  he  does  not  aay  how 
that  oonld  be  avoided. 

This  ia  hardly  the  place  to  disooaa  the 
merilB  of  tiiis  p<Mi<^,  or  to  con^aie  it  with 
the  vBriona  now  hues  of  frontier  moenily 
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proposed.  Ur.  Clements  Markham's  clear 
«ad  opportune  papers  on  Afghan  geogmphj, 
and  the  able  pn^essional  utterances  of 
General  Hamlej  and  others,  enable  the 
reader  to  appreciate  at  least,  if  not  to 
solre,  the  diffioulties  of  the  qaestion.  It 
is  at  all  CTents  clear  that  the  Bnssians  are 
working  up  towards  Herr  along  the  nortiiem 
frontier  of  Persia,  where  their  occupation  of 
tha  plaoB  iS|  Golond  Macgregor  says,  ac< 
cepted,  howerer  relnctantlj,  as  a  foregone 
conoliinon.  And  it  is  equally  plain  t^at  its 
possession  hj  Russia,  undisputed,  would 
give  her  a  preponderating  influenoe  in 
Afghanistan,  which  seems  now  to  be  bj 
general  consent  inadmissible. 

The  book,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  verj 
well  pnt  together,  but  for  this  and  Tarious 
cleiibal  errors  the  author,  who  has  been  for 
some  tame  on  active  serrice  in  the  field,  can- 
not &irly  be  held  responsible.  The  map, 
too,  is  not  sufficiently  full  to  enable  the 
reader  intelligently  to  follow  the  topo- 
graphical diaaertationB.   Goirrrs  Tbotteb. 


Memoriali  of  the  Bavoy,  the  Palace,  the 
Sogpital,  the  OhcepeL  By  the  Ber.  W.  J. 
Lottie,  F.S.A.  (Maomillan.) 

The  marriage  of  Henry  III.  to  Eleanor  of 
Provence  attracted  the  bride's  poor  relations 
to  Bngland  in  search  of  that  fortune  which 
they  could  not  find  at  home.    One  of  her 
ancles  obtained  from  the  king  the  grant  of 
A  piece  of  land  by  the  Thames  on  which  to 
build  a  town  house.  It  is  from  the  mansion 
<»f  this  fortunate  foreigner,  Peter  of  Savoy, 
tiiat  tlie  present  ohapelof  the  Savoy  derives 
its  name.    Two  years  after  his  death  his 
interest  in  the  property  was  purchased  by 
'Qoeeit  Eleanor,  and  on  her  tuning  the  veil 
it  passed  to  her  son  Edmnnd,  Bar!  of  Iiui- 
•ctwfeer ;  with  thia  evant  oommoiced  tiie  con- 
iuxion  "  between  tha  ^noar  of  Lancaster 
■and  the  libmor  of  the  Saro^ '  *  which  remains 
^mto  tibia  day.   By  this  time  ^e  buildings 
and  gardens  of  the  Savoy  had  become  objects 
of  tranptation  to  the  neighbours,  and  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  obti^  the  royal  licence 
to  creuellate  the  hooae.     On  the  Earl's 
return  to  England  from  Provence  he  brought 
with  him  tiie  roots  of  those  red  roses  which 
afterwards  became  &mons  in  English  his- 
tory ;  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  pages  in 
Ur.  Loftie's  volume  is  occupied  with  the 
speculation  that  the  roses  of  Shakspere's 
fame  OS  scene  in  the  Temple  gardens  were, 
tlie  oflbhoots  of  those  which  first  bloomed  in 
ihe  gardena  of  the  Savoy.   The  fonrth  Eurl 
ftnd  first  Duke  of  Laiuaater  reoeiTed  the 
Toyal  permission  to  hold  a  court  of  chancery 
in  the  oonnty  of  Lancaster,  and  to  exercise 
other  important  privileges,  including  that 
of  sending  members  to  Pailiament.  The 
possessions  of  the  Dnke.  of  Lancaster  have 
tong  been  annued  to'  the  Crown  as  a  sepa- 
rate inheritance,  and  the  union  has  added  to 
the  ohapel  the  pnmd  title  of  "  Chapel  Royal." 
That  E^ng  John  of  Grance  spent  some  of  bis 
years  of  captivity  in  tiie  Savoy  is  a  matter 
of  history.   There  he  died,  and  from  it  his 
body  ms  carried  to  his  own  land.    John  of 
Qauut,  aa  the  husband  of  the  snrviving 
daughter  of  the  last  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
beofuiw  the  owner  t£  the  dnchy  property. 
From  the  desoriptiona  of  the  other  palaces 


of  the  nolnlit^,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  palace  of  the  Savoy 
stood,  Mr.  Loftie  has  const rnoted  John  of 
Gaunt's  town  mansion ;  from  documents 
still  in  existence  he  discovers  the  details  of 
the  Duke's  agreement  witii  his  gardener, 
and  of  his  premralaonB  for  keraing  the 
Christmas  of  1372.  No  doubt  Ifr.  Lc^e 
is  not  wrong  io  assuming  that  many  of 
Chaucer's  pictures  of  houses  and  gardens 
were  drawn  from  that  palace  hj  the  Thames 
which  was  so  fiuniliar  to  him.  Does  the 
present  chapel  of  the  Savoy  stand  on  the 
site  occupied  by  the  chapel  in  which  John 
of  Ghhunt  may  have  listened  to  the  sermons 
of  Wyclif  ?  Several  circumstances  induce 
Mr.  liofUe  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative,  but  the  strongest  of  all  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  present  bnilding  stands 
north  and  south,  the  altar  standing  at  the 
north  end.  If  the  buildera  of  the  edifice  as 
it  existed  before  1864  were  not  guided  in 
their  choice  of  a  site  by  the  desire  of  con- 
necting fliat  building  with  its  predeoessor, 
there  would  seem  to  £a.ve  been  no  reason  for 
this  departure  from  the  recognised  mle  of 
the  Church,  as  there  was  ample  ro<nn  within 
the  grounds  of  tlm  old  palaoe  for  a  ohapel 
built  from  east  to  west.  John  of  Caunt's 
noble  palace  was  destroyed  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1381.  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  from 
that  time  until  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  ground  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
its  ruins. 

Unless  the  character  of  Henry  VII.  has 
been  greatly  maligned  he  tookg^reater  pleasure 
in  hoarding  than  in  spending  money.  Just 
befi^re  his  death  the  defects  of  his  past  life 
came  home  to  him  with  such  force  that  he 
set  about  building  "  a  commune  hospital  in 
our  place  called  tiie  Savoie  beaid  Charing 
CrosBe."  It  was  opened  in  1517,  under  tli« 
tsaxe  of  a  master  and  fbnr  ohwpluns.  Seven 
years  later  lAe  number  of  the  offioialB  was 
laigely  increased,  and  they  were  <diaiged 
wi&  the  provurion  of  a  hundred  beds  for  as 
many  sick  people.  The  net  income  of  the 
society  amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  if  the  list  of  outgoings  set  down 
in  the  Valor  Sedesiattioua  of  1535  may  be 
trusted,  the  funds  were  usefully  expended. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  however,  a  Royal 
Commission  reported  un&TOurably  on  the 
institution,  the  new  master  was  forced  to 
surrender  bis  charge  to  the  king,  and  the 
estates  were  granted  to  the  hospital  of 
Bridewell.  Queen  Mary  refounded  the 
hospital  of  tiie  Savoy,  but  the  income, 
assigned  to  it  her  proved  inanfficient  for 
its  wants.  Its  decline  was  haatened  1^  the 
delusion  of  ThniUnd,  then  master,  that 
silver  and  gold  might  be  obtained  firom 
working  certain  mines  in  Cumberland.  In 
this  way  the  hospital's  resources  soon 
vanished ;  there  was  no  money  for  rdieving 
the  poor  or  for  curing  the  sick.  Thurland 
himself  never  oame  into  residence,  and 
when  he  was  forced  into  resigning  his  post 
the  revenues  had  dwindled  to  2542.  a  year. 
In  the  list  of  his  saooeesors  occur  many 
names  illustrious  in  Church  history.  Neale, 
who  became  AroUnshopof  York,  was  master 
in  1602,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  Mon- 
taigne. He,  too,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
York,  but "  was  scarcely  warm  in  hia  church 
ere  he  was  oold  in  wa  ooffln."    After  a 


stm^le  with  a  Scotch  partisan  of  Bncb 
ingham  the  mastership  was  filled  by  tbtt 
curious  visitor    from  Italian  Bhoree  th« 
Archbishop  of  Spalato.  A  man  of  enonuon^ 
bodily  dimensions  and  of  still  greater  gree^ 
for  preferment,  this  tem^rary  convert  tro^ 
B<nuan  Cathclioiam,   diasatisfied  witii  tbcj 
deaneiy  of  Windsor,  the  mastership  of  ttuj 
BavcTjr,  and  a  rich  living  in  Beikdiire^ 
speedily  quitted  England  for  Rome  ud 
died  in  a  dungeon.    Afbeac  the  Reatoratiou,: 
Sheldon,  the  luture  Archbishop  of  Canter, 
bury,  was  appointed  master,  and  od  his  r» 
signation  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Kilk. 
grew.     What  tempted  these  important  per. 
sonars  to  accept  the  preferment  of  tiie 
Savoy  ?    Mr.  Loftie  answers  the  qoestioB 
by  printing  a  list  of  the  members  of  tiie 
nobUity  who  were  induced  hy  its  CGnTenieiit 
situation  to  pay  large  sums  for  the  prinle^ 
of  rroting  rooms  in  the  precinct.  Throngh 
Dr.  Eillegrew's  carelessness  the  coudition 
of  the  Savoy  passed  from  bad  to  wone. 
Nirt  one  of  the  ohapluns  resided  tho^  ud 
for  many  years,  until  the  right  of  buwIiuut 
WBB  aboushed,  the  place  was  tumedioto  a 
seoond  AJsatia.    Tonson,  the  publislu,  had 
a  honae  free  of  rent,  and  Crudes,  thetoihir 
of  the  Concordemee — ^who  must  have  foonl 
in  the  lives  of  his  neighbours  many  oppor- 
tunities for  displaying  his  zeal  for  tbe  it- 
formation  of  bad  manners  —was  in  tlie  same 
happy  position.   Under  James  II.  s  Jesuit 
school  was  established  in  the  precinct,  and 
for  many  generations  a  congregation  of 
French  Protestants  secured  a  footang  witfain 
its  walls.  About  1740  it  contained  a  Fnuiu) 
chapel,  and  the  German  chapel  reiuiDed 
there  until  a  recent  date.    The  hoepilalvu 
dissolved  in  1702,  and  with  the  exceptioiiof 
the  chapel  all  its  buildings  have  nov  been 
swept  away.  Most  of  them  were  dmooli^ed 
to  make  room  for  the  approaehee  to  Waterioo 
Bridge,  and  the  remiwnta  which  wen  let 
were  deataiyed  for  the  Viotona  fiiUnk- 
ment.     An  intereatang  print  of  '^^"^^ 
picture  of  the   charred  fragments  pulled 
down  for  the  bridge  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  7Ar.  Loftie's  volume. 

Two  chapters  of  the  history  of  the  Savoj 
have  been  told ;  the  third  relates  to  the 
Chapel  Royal.  The  foundation  of  the  tid 
edifice,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  shroDoed 
in  obscurity.  In  July  1864  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  in  leas  than  two  yean 
the  present  chapel — the  coat  of  which  w 
wholly  defrayed  by  the  Queen— took  * 
place.  Mr.  IiofWe  has  found  in  the  Notes  ot 
Strype  tiie  particulars  of  many  of  the  monn- 
menta  that  perished  in  the  fire.  Byftrtbe 
moat  curious  inscription  now  remainnig 
oommemotates  Gawin  Douglas,  the  trans- 
hator  of  the  Aeneid,  and  Halsey,  of  whom  ii 
is  said,  in  reference  to  hia  P™****,??"; 
"vixit  dum  viiit  bene"— two  bahog 
united  in  nothing  save  the  aocideot  ofi^ 
from  the  plague  of  1522.  Sir,  Tho»« 
Heneege  was  the  owner  of  Bevia  M*rtt 


Aldgate,  and  the  family  name  «  V^rT. 
in  Heueage  Lane ;  bat  as  ChanceUor  «  ^ 
Duchy  of  Laucaater  he  lived  ^'Jr/ 
House  in  the  Savo/,  and  died 


George  Wither,  the  well-known  rr  ,^5 
bnri«l  in  the  Savoj  in  1667 ;  and  m 
occurs  the  entry  of  the  borial  w^t". 
Anne  KiUegrew,"  the  salg«t  of  P"?*" 
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fuooos  el^^.   Alex.  Pendarvea,  the  Grst 
kuband  of  Mxtj  GraiiTiUe,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Delany,  died  very   suddenly  at  Beaufort 
BsildiDga  on  March  8,  1725-26.  and  was 
kzied  in  the  Saroy  four  days  later.  The 
T^rmncfiK  to  him  in  Ifrs.  Delany's  diary  are 
B0t  (tf  a  vary  flattering  nature ;  the^  shonld 
be  conteHrted  witii  the  oonnty  historian's  de- 
•erip^n  of  his  good  hnmonr,  good  sense, 
and  harmless,  merry  disposition.    No  donbt 
b(8  wife's  notion  of  harmless  merriment 
differed  from  that  of  the  country  gentleman 
who  penned  this  eulogy.    Two  celebrated 
{vinters,  Hilton  and  De  Wint,  are  interred 
in  the  chapel  yard,  and  a  stained-glass  win- 
dow IB  uie  building  itself  preserves  the 
Tsemory  of  Lan^r,  the  A&icaa  traveller. 
A  phin  tombstone  in  the  harial-gi'onnd 
icoords  tlie   name  of  Charles  S.  Gilbert, 
'  utkor  of  Qilbert's  Historical  Survey  of  the 
Qmhf  ^  Oomwall."   I  should  have  liked 
t>  find  in  Mr.  Lofbie's  volame  a  passing 
nentioa  of  one  who  mined  himself  by  pub- 
lishing this  great  work. 

Thme  who  are  interested  in  the  Savoy 
fboold  lose  no  time  in.  making  tiiemselves 
tcqnatnted  with  the  contents   of  these 
ilenorials.     The  effect  of  the  story  is 
heightened  hy  the  simple  yet  graceful  way 
is  which  it  is  told.    With  a  virtue  rare  at 
all  times,  but  rarer  now  than  in  past  years, 
Mr.  Loftie  has  refrained  from  expanding  his 
volume  by  the  introduction  of  unnecessary 
digressions  or  superflnous  details.    In  the 
hands  of  less  scrupaloas  historians  the  par- 
ticulan  of  the  lives  of  Spcdato,  Fuller,  or 
Homeck  would  have  been  mnltiplied  ten< 
(old.   There  are  two  or  three  references  to 
the  chapel  registers  which  increase  oar  long- 
ing for  some  further  extracts.    Mr.  Loflie 
has  possibly  rastraanod  himself  in  the  hope 
tba^  these  ngisten  may  one  da^  he  printed 
in  fnil  by  the  Harleian  Society.  After 
readily  these  HeTnoriaU  of  the  Savoy  it  is 
impossible  to  repress  a  feeling  of  surprise 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  pamphlet 
on  the  ch^Ml,  written  by  Mr.  Lockhort  at 
the  Queen's  command,  and  printed  at  her 
cost  for  private  circulation,  this  should  be 
the  first  work  ever  published  on  the  history 
uf  an  iustitation  famons  for  its  palace,  its 
hospital,  and  its  chapel. 

W.  P.  COUBTOBT. 


Li  Mythologie  des  Planies ;  tm.  Let  LSgendee 
du  Begns  Vegetal.  Par  Angelo  de  Quber- 
natis.    Tome  1.    (Paris :  Gt.  Beinwald.) 

Ef  there  is  a  stady  which  shonld  teach  a  man 
iiffidenoe^  it  is  surely  the  stndy  of  mythology. 
School  follows  on  school  of  interpretns  of 
the  myths,  all  differ  from  each  other,  and 
the  disciples  of  each  are  very  mach  indeed 
cf  their  own  opinion.  Signor  Angelo  de 
Gabematis  writes  in  this  book  of  his  on  La 
U^tkologie  det  Flaniee  (a  kind  of  dictionary 
>f  mythical  botany),  with  a  confidence 
vhich  would  be  justified  if  learning  and 
ngennity  and  intellectual  quickness  could 
notify  assurance.  Yet,  as  I  read  it,  I  am  com- 
Klled  to  dissent  from  almost  every  conclu- 
aon,  and  to  exclaim  that  the  author  considers 
nytha  too  curiously  when  he  considers 
LfauB.  He  befrius  his  explanations  of  myths 
«'hjut  vegetables  by  admitting  that  his  pre- 
ieiissors  "hare  too  much  looked  for  plants 


in  the  clouds."    They  have  accounted  for 
the  legends  and  superstitions  which  gather 
ronnd  trees  and  herbs  by  aid  of  etymolcwical 
confusions  and  beliefs  about  the  snn  and  the 
sky.    Signor  de  GubematiB  disclaims,  in  his 
preface,  the  doctrine — ^the  absurd  doctrine — 
that  in  the  world  of  mythology  tiiere  are 
none  but  solar  and  meteorological  &bles. 
He  admits  that  we  mast  not  overlook  the 
impressions  whioh  mere  terrestrial  vegeta- 
tion made  on  "  primitive  man."  This  seems 
very  hopeful ;  here,  yon  say,  an  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  trace  the  historical  evolution 
of  myths.  First,  yon  expect  that  the  learned 
aathor  will  examine  the  probable  nature  of 
the  imi^nation  and  reason  of  primitive 
men,  so  far  as  it  can  be  guessed  at  from  a 
study  of  the  reason  and   imagination  of 
savage  races  and  of  children.    The  hope  is 
disappointed ;  Signor  de  Gnbernatie  merely 
goes  back  to  the  Yedas,  to  the  cultivated 
work,  that  is,  of  an  early  civilisation.    "  Les 
premiers   poetes  v^diqnes"  are,  be  says, 
"  les  premiers  artistes  du  mythe."    Again — 
the  custom  of  taking  a  certain  sort  of  omen 
dates  hack  "  h.  I'antiqaitd  vSdique."  Sarely 
it  is  plain  that  the  Yedas  are  no  more  really 
primitive,  no  more  reprraent  the  eu'liest 
work — the  primitive  work— of  man's  reason 
and  fancy,  than  the  Times  does,  or  the  Journal 
dee  Dibate.    The  people  of  the  Yedaio  age 
lived  in  an  organised  and  ancient  society, 
with  a  highly  elaborate  ritual.   Their  poets 
and  priests  had  a  vast  store  of  ideas  be- 
qneathed  to  them  by  many  generations. 
Setting  aside  the  notion  of  a  miracle,  by 
which  the  Aryans  became  civilised  in  a 
moment,  without  experience,  it  is  plain  that 
the  forefathers  of  the  Yedaio  poets  must 
have  passed  through  the  stage  of  savagery.  If 
they  did  pass  through  it,  they  mnst  have  long 
retained  and  but  gradually  modified  ideas 
and  myths  which  were  essentially  savage. 
In  that  case  the  mythology  of  the  Yedas  is 
not  "  primitive,"  bat  the  elaborate  resolt  of 
the  working  of  the  clearer  reason  of  semi- 
civilised  men  on  the  data  provided  by  earlier 
and  ruder  fancy.    I  fail  to  see  any  escape 
from  this  concltision,  unless  people  ohoose  to 
suppose  that  the  Aryans  were  bom  civilised, 
or  had  civilisation  revealed  to  them  by  a 
miracle.   The  Church  has  made  no  such 
demand  on  our  &ith ;  and  in  the  meantime 
I  shall  continue  to  lo^k  on  the  ideas  of  the 
Yedaic  hymns  as  late  ideas — as  ideas  of 
which  the  origin  lies  far  behind  the  Yedaic 
period,  as  ideas  which  have  to  be  analysed 
and  explained,  not  as  the  original  and  primi- 
tive ideas  of  men.    Signer  de  Chibcwnatis 
sometimes  seems  to  be  aware  of  this  (pp. 
XXXV.,  xxxvi.),  and  he  wdl  remarin  that 
my thol(^y  embraces  "tout  ce  que  la  fiction 
popnlaire  a  imaging  dans  la  nature  et  dans 
la  vie  hamaine."   Now,  "la  fiction  popu- 
laire  " — that  is,  the  popular  or  uneducated 
reason — in  its  attempts  rationally  to  con- 
struct the  world,  has  been  at  work  in  all 
sorts  of  worlds.    It  began  its  task  when  man 
first  grew  carious  about  the  phenomena  of 
his  environment,  and  about  those  strange 
early  institutions  of  his  own  whioh  make  up 
the  savage  life.    The  popular  reason  and 
fanoy  has  already  seen,  in  its  dim  way,  many 
religions,  many  forms  of  society,  a  thousand 
changes  in  human  lif^  and  has  fancifally  ex- 
plaii^  all  it  saw.    Some  of  its  earliest 


fancies  still  survive  in  myths,  and  we  cau 
never  understand  mytholc^  till  we  under- 
stand the  whole  evolution  of  hnman  society, 
and  all  the  explanations  of  society  and  of 
the  world  whioh  men  made  for  themselres. 
Popular  mythology  is  the  fantastic  comraen- 
tai^  on  the  volume  of  human  knowledge ; 
while  the  higher  mythology,  as  of  Greece,  or 
India^  or  Grermany,  is  often,  a  corrected  and 
ornamented  form  of  popular  mythology. 
Till  we  go  systematically  to  work  to  trace 
the  whole  growth  of  early  theories  of  things, 
oar  mythology  is  a  hasty  oonjectnral  study. 

Let  ns  begin  with  Signor  de  Gubematis's 
first  page,  and  try  to  see  whether  his  method 
is  historical  and  scientific,  or  hasty  and  con> 
jectural.  Achilles  (p.  1)  is  said  to  have 
found  a  herb  which  healed  wounds.  Now 
Achilles  was  a  disciple  of  Cheiron,  the 
Centaur.  *'  We  shall  see  under  the  words 
CerUaures  and  Oentiane  [which  is  not  in  the 
book]  that  this  herb  probably  represents  the 
cloud."  This  is  at  least  startling.  Why 
should  a  herb  **  figure  probablement  le 
nnage."  Even  the  intelligence  of  dogs 
enablai  them  to  select  medicinal  herw. 
Bven  savages  know  the  ase  of  qoinine. 
Could  early  fhncy  have  an  easier  tuk  (in- 
spired, as  we  are  all  in  our  day-dreams 
inspired,  by  the  great  Wiinsch)  than  the 
imagining  of  a  herb  which  should  not  only  be 
good  for  sickness  hot  sovereign  for  wounds  P 
To  whom  more  readily  than  to  Achilles,  the 
pupil  of  the  Centaur,  would  Greek  fancy 
attribute  the  discovery  of  the  fabulous  plant? 
This  seems  so  simple,  so  obvious,  so  true  to 
experience,  that  only  a  veiy  learned  person 
would  have  preferred  to  say  that  (p.  89) 
the  "  Centaurs,  like  the  Indian  gandharvdt, 
knew  the  secret  of  herbs."  The  word 
ffondhands  ....  means  "he  who  goes 
amon^  the  perfames."  Still  farther,  **  it 
was  with  a  gandiarva  that  the  hero  Hann- 
msnt  fought,  to  wrest  the  sedret  of  tiie  herb 
which  resuscitates  slain  warriors."  And 
still  we  have  not  proved  that  the  herb  of 
Achilles  figure  le  nuage.  Patience!  In  a 
foot-note  Signor  de  Gubematis  says : — 
"  Plus  loin  nous  apprenons  que  la  plnie  qui 
tombe  du  ciel  rappelle  k  la  vie  les  singes 
morts  dans  la  bataille  centre  les  monstres  ; 
Vherbe  merveilleuea  rCeai  done  autre  qu'une 
plante  aquatique,  e'est  a  dire  le  nuage  lui- 
mSme."  Now  let  us  examine  this  chain  of 
inferences. 

Achilles,  the  pnpil  of  the  Centaur,  fonnd  a 
herb  which  cured  wounds.  Thegandharvds  in 
India  know  of  herbs  which  resnscitate  dead 
warriors.  (Is  there  here  a  snppressed  pre- 
miss— the  gandharvis  and  Gentaors  are 
identical?)  Bain  from  heaven  (when 
mingled  with  ambronaf  p.  32)  resuscitates 
dead  monkeys.  Bain,  mingled  with  am- 
brosia, which  resnscitatee  dead  monkeys,  is 
the  same  thing  as  a  herb  which  resuscitates 
dead  warriors,  therefore  the  herb  is  a  water- 
herb,  therefore  the  water-herb  is  the  cloud, 
therefore  the  kerb  of  Achilles  probably  re- 
presents the  cloud.  Surely,  of  the  two,  it 
was  not  the  rain,  but  the  ambrosia  that 
revived  the  apes ;  bat  is  it  not  plain  that 
anything  might  he  proved  by  reasoning  of 
this  sort  ? 

Under  "Adam,"  Signor  de  Gubematis 
writes  a  long  cnsay,  of  which  the  gist  is  that 
the  "  tree  of  Adam  "  was  the  Phallus,  while 
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"  I'arbre  phallk[ne   deriendra  I'arbre  de 
la  Croix."    The  Berpent,  by  this  interpreta- 
tion, is  another  aspect  of  the  tree.   It  is 
jnst  as  easy,  and  quite  as  scientific,  to  sug- 
gest^ with  Kr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  Adam 
represents  an  inferior  race  which  a  con- 
qnering  race  has  forbidden  to  eat  certain 
fmits.    Or,  again,  in  the  "seed  of  tihe  Ser- 
pent," conjecture  may  recognise  a  "  Naga  " 
tribe,  a  tribe  of  *'  sons  of  the  Serpent,"  snch 
as  we  find  in  most  semi-savage  societies. 
*'  Serpents  "  ore  as  common  as  "  boars,"  or 
"  tnrtles,"  or   "  lions "   among  totemistic 
races,  and  may  well  have  lefb  their  trace  in 
tradition.    Signor  de  Gubernatis's  explana- 
tions may  be  found,  briefly  put,  on  pages  4 
and  5.    It  is  characteristic  of  him  to  say 
that  Adam  was  punished  and  driven  from 
the  Garden  for  having  touched  **  the  tree  of 
ambrosia — that  is,  of  immortality,"  whereas 
his  only  docoment — the  Bible— says  that 
Adam  was  expelled  from  the  Garden  for  fear 
lest  he  should  go  on  to  tonoh  the  Ugnum  vitae^ 
ei  eoniedat,  ei  vivat  in  aetemuvi.  The  tale  of 
the  Fall  is  a  very  complex  one.  Signer 
de   Gnbernatis   does   not  simplify  it  by 
making  ont  Paradise  to  be  Adam's  own 
body.   How  were  Adam  and  £ve  turned 
out  of  Adam's  body  ?    The  story  has  traces 
of  advanced  moral  thooght ;  it  has  elements 
of  very  early  non-moral  ideas ;  and  we  are 
60  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  its  growth,  and 
of  the  way  in  which,  and  the  time  when, 
its  various  parts  were  fused  together,  that 
we   cannot  be   too   careful   not   to  ad- 
vance hasty  assertions.    As  another  ex- 
ample of  Signor  de  Gnhematis's  alacrity 
of  conjecture,  let  the  story  on  pi^  10 
be  noted.    It  is  a  popular  Italian  legend 
abont  Seth,   Adam,  and    Eve,   one  of 
the  scores  of  popular  amplifications  of 
the  sto^  in  Genesis.    Seth  goes  hack 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  approaches  the 
tree  of  forbidden  fruit.    "  Uu  garden  rayon- 
nant  comme  le  soleil  y  est  assis  (c'est  k  dire 
que  sur  le  sommet  de  I'arbre  il  y  a  le 
soleil),"  adds  Signor  de  Gubernatis.  What 
a  singular  "  c'est  a  dire  ! "    Was  the  medi- 
aeval fancy  still  so  **  primitive  "  (as  some 
count  primitiveness)  that  it  could  only  con- 
cave of  the  ordinary  everyday  sun  as  a  boy 
in  shining  garments  ?    Why,  even  Seth  in 
the  few  hundred  yea»  of  his  life  might  have 
learned  to  know  the  solar  orb  from  a  hoy. 

In  this  learned  and  interesting  book  there 
are  too  many  of  those  explanations.  Here 
is  one.  Popular  Italian  superstition  holds 
that  when  saints  go  about,  or  priests  are 
bn^,  Uie  weather  is  generally  wet. 

"  La  cro^ance  (que  Ton  se  moqne  de  nous  u  on 
le  veut  hien)  ne  pent  avoir  gu'uiie  orifftne  mytho- 
loffi^ue,  d  ^  foia  iolaire  et  mStiorologique.  Le 
soleil,  cach^  ^aus  le  noage,  dans  le  ioret  de  la 
nnit,  dans  lea  t^n^lnea  de  rbiver,  est  une  esp6ce 
de  penitent,  de  saint ;  lorsqu'il  se  meat,  lonqu'il 
sort  de  sa  retxaite,  la  plaie  tombe,"  Ac. 

This  theory  involves  the  belief  that  afler 
people  had  begun  to  cultivate  saints  and 
penitents,  they  were  still  in  the  supposed 
stage  of  thought  in  which  allegorical  terms 
were  applied  to  tho  sun ;  while  later,  the 
allegorical  meaning  is  forgotten,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  belief  that  the  fact  predicated 
figaxatiTelj  abont  the  son  is  a  reu  olgective 
truth  about  the  saints,  l^ext,  this  theorr 


implies  that  rain  begins  when  the  sun  comes 
out  of  the  olouds,  which  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moment  when  we  are  deluded 
into  expecting  the  rain  to  cecue.  Indeed  it 
is  easy  to  tnm  Signor  de  Gubernatis's  argu- 
ment round  abont.  In  England  it  is  a 
popular  superstition  that "  Queen's  weaHhex  " 
is  fine  weather.  This,  let  him  mock  who 
will,  is  a  meteorological  and  solar  myth. 
The  sun,  hidden  in  the  pavilion  of  clouds, 
is  the  Queen.  When  she  comes  out  the 
bright  rays  revivify  all  the  world  —  the 
dew  dries  up,  the  flowers  expand,  the 
people  take  off  their  hats,  and  so  on. 
Or  shall  we  explain  the  Italian  and  the 
English  superstitions  on  the  system  of  the 
"  Agriologists "  P  In  ancient  Ireland,  in 
Loango,  among  tiie  Zolns,  among  the 
Eskimo,  the  chief,  or  the  medicine- man,  has 
power  over  the  weather.  "  The  sky  is 
the  chief's."  When  Mr.  Wallace  landed 
in  the  Arvi  isles  he  found  that  he  was 
credited  with  power  over  the  clouds. 
There  is  nothing  figurative  in  ^ese 
savage  beliefs,  th^  are  acted  on  like  any 
other  conviction.  Perhaps  thus  the  Italian 
view  of  "saint's  weather,"  and  the  British 
view  of  '*  Queen's  weather,"  are  survivals 
of  savagery.  Or  porhapd  they  are  mere 
fanciful  accidents;  Uie  latter  certainly  is 
nothing  more. 

It  is  not  easy  to  stop  differing  from  Signor 
de  Gubernatis.   When  he  has  to  talk  about 
prickly  shrubs  used  in  the  flo^^ng  of  evil- 
doers, he  says :  "  I'arbre  qoi  ch^tie  eat  une 
donn^e  mythologique  assez  populaire.  Kons 
ne  pouTons  onblier  ici  le  mythe  biblique, 
£videmment  solaire,  de  cet  Absalon,"  Ssc. 
It  seems  that  a  boy  cannot  be  birched  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  myth.   Even  the 
o^tfiara  \vypu  of  Belleropfaon,   Hhe  fatal 
message  in  writing,  or  in  picture-writing 
(Iliad,  vi.,  168),  is  part  of  a  meteorological 
myth — "  la  lettre  de  Bellerophon,  alttSr^a  par 
la  nuit  magicienne,  prend,  sons  I'influence 
des  phases  obscures  de  la  lune,  nne  siguifl- 
cation  sinistre."     Homer  of  course  knew 
nothing  abont  this.    Signor  de  Gubernatis 
does  not  seem  able  to  believe  that  early  men 
were  very  much  interested  in  their  own 
concerns,  and  that  in  their  records  and 
traditions    they  left  the  marks  of  their 
customs  and  institutions.   History  and  the 
stady  of  human  progress  are  made  utterly 
impossible  by  a  theory  which  allegorises 
everything,   and   finds  a  meteoiwogical 
fable.in  the  most  ordinary  statements  i^nt 
the  common  life  of  men.    Gould  doctrines 
like  those  of  Signor  de  Gubernatis  about 
the  herb,  which  is  the  cloud ;  the  saints, 
who  are  the  sun ;  the  Paradise,  which  is 
Adam's  body ;  the  letter  of  Bellerophon, 
which  is  muddled  up  with  the  moon,  be 
seriously  made  in  any  science  exc^t  that 
which  calls  itself  **  comparative  mytho- 
logy "  ?    The  very  open  secret  of  mythology 
is  to  be  found  by  an  inteUi^^t  historical 
study  of  man,  his  habits,  his  curiosity  about 
himself  and  the  world—not  in  an  irrespon- 
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Bible  kind  oS  Idind  man's  buff  played  among 
conjectures  where  any  one  ooxyeoture  you 
may  catoh  at  is  as  good  as  another. 

A.  liina. 


Daisy  Miller  and  Other  Stories.  Bj 

James,  jnn.    (Macmillan  &  Go.) 
That  Artful  Vicar.    By  the  Author  of  "The 

Member  for  Paris."  (Smiih,  Elder  Jk  Co.) 
Harding    the   Money-Bpinner.     By  Miles 

Gerald  Keon.    (B.  Bentley  &  Sod.) 
A   Fatal  Passion.     Br  Mrs.  Alemndn 

Fraser.    (Hurst  &  BUokett) 

The  contents  of  Mr.  James's  volames  will 
not  be  entirely  new  to  a  good  many  people, 
inasmuch  as  "Daisy  Miller"  and  "An  Inter- 
national Episode"  are  fresh  in  the  memory  ot 
all  readers  of  the  GornhtU,  while  the  slights 
"Four  Meetings"  which  makes  up  the  tklec^ 
stories  has  appeared  in  Scribner's  KoHthli. 
Acquaintanceship  in  magazines,  hovreTer, 
rarely  prevents  a  second  perueal,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  rigid  disciples  of  the  cir. 
calating  library  who  are  bound  by  «t  oitb 
never  to  read  any  book  twice.   This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  such  very  pleasant  speci- 
mens of  story-telling  as  those  beforeu  For 
onr  part  we  greaUy  prefer  Mr.  Juoet's 
shorter  to  his  longer  stories,  and  invfing 
this  we  are  not  paying  him  at  all  a  lad  oon* 
pliment.    It  may  even  be  doubted  lAAer 
the  composer  of  really  good  short  Btoiiaa 
not  a  greater,  as  he  is  certainly  a  more  on- 
common,  benefactor  to  his  species  tbaa  Qa 
novel  writer  d  longue  Tialeine.    There  m  so 
many  spare  half-hours  in  this  life  and  so  few 
spare  days.    Any  one  of  the  three  stories  bflt 
reprinted  will  fill  a  spare  half-honr  in  i 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  Tlie  first 
is  certainly  the  best,  "because  Daisy  Hiller  is 
at  once  a  much  more  strongly  drawnmi  » 
more  living  figure  than  the  heroines  of  tbft 
other  two  teSsa.   The  character  of  lori 
Lambeth,  moreover,  in  "An  Interaitioijal 
Episode  "  is  obviooaly  drawn  latber 
Thackeray's  origijuls  than  from  oteemfiM 
of  any  living  Englishman.  Thehtieralay, 
however,  has  the  advantage  of  awttan^ 
the  one  attractive  description  of  HewTo* 
which  is  known  to  us.   This,  it  nrart  1» 
acknowledged,  is  only  faXr  on  Mr.  Jm«s> 
part,  for,  as  he  evidently  does  not  tiy 
make  his  countrymen  and  cotmtryiroiDeD 
specially  attractive  figures,  he  is  bound  to 
make  it  np  to  the  country  itself.   The  satiie 
with  which  he  depicts  the  uneasy  vanity  of 
two  American  ladies  in  London  society 
be  aransing  enough  to  us  EnglishmcOi  bnt  u 
we  were  American  ladies  we  *1""^^ 
James  would  mn  some  chance  of  (he  nunt 

Orpheus. 

To  say  that  That  Arifid  Vicar  is  averj 
lively  and  amnung  book  is  merely  to  po 
into  other  words  Hie  fbrmal  aanouncema. 
of  its  authorship.  Its  second  title  is 
Story  of  what  a  Clergyman  tried  to  do  ttj 
Others  and  did  for  Himself."  Bntthmgn 
the  Rev.  Paul  Eushbrand  is  oertoinly* 

feneral  benefactor  as  well  as  a 
is  beneficence  and  generosity  are  notbing 
to  that  of  the  author.   Everybody  m  3»» 
Artful  Vicar  comes  in  for  good  thin^ 
the  exception  of  an  unfortunate  and  goi"' 
less  peer,  who  is  butchered  to  mi^tfi 
holiday  of  the  other  persons.  The  resftcj 
the  characters  have  thousands  a  J^\Za 
widows,  and  other  good  things  scatta^ 
among  them  broadcast,  and  there  w  ■ 
in  one  of  the  later  chapters  which  r*"/ 
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cakes  one's  month  water.    The  chief  in- 
•£tst  oentree  in  the  Ibrtanes  of  the  roend- 
tbift  bat  *T¥imH4>  ftmil^  of  Sir  Feter 
(mw,  and  the  way  in  whudi  the  xnisdeeda 
J  these  jaojig  pOTSOxu  first  accnmnlate 
ir:D  their  heads,   and    are  afterwards 
nrept  aw^  hj  a  canning  peripeteia,  is 
nosing  and  unexpected  enongh.  Fer- 
Ittpa  the  book  has  rather  the  character 
cf  A  pleasant  bat  somewhat  disjointed  yam, 
than  that  of  a  regular  norel,  and  ihere  is 
certamly  no  attempt  in  it  at  regular  oha- 
ncter  drawing.    Bnt  there  is  room  for 
Qorels  of  manj  kinds  nowadays,  and  of  its 
kind  it  would  be  difficult  te  find  a  pleasanier 
specimen  than  That  Ar^U  Vicar.    It  de^ 
^ith  jticquid  agunt  JiomineSf  at  least  as  the 
\  niaa  do  who  have  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  plBnl^  of  spare  tune ;  and  the  English 
tUl  vhich  has  done  lu  so  many  French 
pnma  is  not  badly  employed  in  depicting 
hem  sabjeots.    A  carping  critic  might  per- 
bps  note  an  occasional  gaUioism  in  the 
hcgnage.    Oaphammm,  for  instance,  has 
not,  we  think,  received  English  letters  of 
naturalisation  in  the  sense  of  a  medley  of 
beterogeneons  objects.    Bat  snch  things  as 
'.his  are  not  of  much  importance. 

There  is  a  certain  historical  interest  abont 
Siriing  ike  Money~Spinn&r.    Its  author's 
name,  tiiongb  he  only  died  some  three  years 
»go,  will  not,  we  think,  be  fiuniliar  to  many 
«  bis  readers.     He  was  an  Irishman  of 
some  talent  and  of  good  Inrtti  and  education, 
who,  like  many  of  hu  conntrymen,  attached 
binudf  to  Uke  London  press ;  and  he  seems  io 
ban  been  at  the  same  time  an  outsider  on 
ihe^'YoongSngland"  pu^.  parti, 
colar  uofd  a^^ieared  in  the  London  Journal, 
Hr.  Keen  hanng  been,  we  are  told,  amiably 
or  dezteronslj  snbstitated  by  the  late  Lord 
lyttoo  for  bimself  when  the  proposal  was 
aarentnroasly  made  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  /(wniaZ  that  the  author  of  My  Novel 
siionld  contribnte  to  his  paper.    The  date 
of  its  writing  does  not  appear ;  but  it  must 
bare  been  abont  a  quarter  of  a  centuzy  ago, 
to  judge  from  internal  evidence.     The  book 
is  a  cnrioaa  medley.  It  is  very  well  written, 
unI  tbe  ednoation  and  fancy  of  the  anther 
■n  sj^iannt  enough.    Bnt  there  axe,  at 
clie  same   time,  the  oddest  flashes  of 
tlie  crotchets  of  Toung  Englandom  and  a 
ffA  deal  of  tawdry  decoration  in  which 
ibe  infiontoe  of  PeMam  and  its  author  is 
neeable  with  tolerable  clearness.  Most 
vrions  of  all — in  these  days,  when  it  is  the 
ashion  for  every  scribbler  to  have  his  fliug 
t  Napoleon  III. — is  tiie  introduction  of  that 
«son  in  bis  English  time,  witii  reverent 
Quaions  to  his  '^greatness  of  soul,"  and  all 
be  rest  of  it.    The  extravagant  eulogy  of 
ire^aud-twenty  years  ago  has  a  ourionsly 
■tincal  effect  when  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
nragant  depreciation  of  to*day.   A  good 
cany  other  mcidents,  and  perhaps  some 
bancters,  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from 
ha  life  of  tbe  earlier  "fifties."    In  these, 
od  ta  the  indioatiims  of  partially-developed 
ower  which  abonnd,  the  principal  liienzy 
iterest  of  HomdiiHr  (Ae  Jf(me^<  £^mtner  eon- 
ista.   It  has,  however,  incident  and  colour 
nough  to  render  it  very  possibly  satisfac 
onr  to  those  who  read  merely  for  the  story, 
an  who  do  not  stick  at  improbabilities  of 
ici  or  ecoentrioitiM  of  oliancfcer. 


Mrs.  Fraser's  books  usually  remind  the 
oritio  of  Mr.  Buskin's  regretful  verdict  on 
Etty :  "  He  was  ziataraUy  as  good  a 
painter  as  ever  lived ;  bnt  nobody  tdd  him 
what  to  paint,  and  he  went  on  doing  dances 
of  nymphs  in  red  and  yellow  shawls  till  he 
died."  l&s.  Fraser  is  not  quite  as  good  a 
novelist  as  ever  lived ;  but  she  is  certainly 
capable  of  doing  mnoh  better  work  than  the 
somewhat  tawdry  nbvels  which  she  actually 
produces.  There  is  always  interest  in  her 
plot,  there  is  generally  some  truth  in  her 
characters,  and  she  is  mistress  of  a  certain 
kind  of  pathos.  Bnt  the  total  does  not  give 
OS  much  more  than  the  prose  analogue  of 
dances  of  nymphs  in  red  and  yellow  Hoawls. 
A  Fatal  Possum  is  even  more  ambitious  in 
style  than  her  earlier  books ;  and,  therefore, 
oftener  snceumbs  into  bathos.  What  evil 
demon  conld  possibly  have  tempted  Mrs. 
leaser  to  set  before  her  oharaoters  a  dish  d 
crisply-boiled  chicken?"  As  for  the 
personages  who  indulge  in  this  surprising 
food,  they  are  the  old  impossible  possessors 
of  fabnloos  beauty andsufierersfrom&bulons 
passion.  They  are  always  at  the  boiling- 
point,  and  even  when  they  cnt  their  throats 
they  do  it  in  italics,  notwithstanding  the 
obvionsly  supOTior  appropriateness  of  Boman 
type  to  any  form  of  suicide.  As  for  their 
general  reasonableness,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  heroine  refuses  to  marry  a  man 
whom  she  perfectly  loves  and  esteems,  and 
who  perfectly  loves  and  esteems  her,  for 
some  nninteil^ble  crotchet  explained  by 
3bs.  Fraser  in  Ian^;aage  which  means  either 
a  great  dMiI  too  httle  or  a  great  deal  too 
mnch.  Nevertiieless  there  is  in  A  Fatal 
Passion,  as  there  usually  is  in  its  author's 
books,  very  mnch  that  is  good  by  the  side 
of  its  absurdities.  If  Mrs.  Fraser  would 
only  write  in  a  lower  key,  and  eschew  high 
passions,  great  actions,  fVench  words,  italics, 
and  crisply-boiled  chickens,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  she  could  succeed  in  writing  a 
really  good  novel     Georos  Saiktsburt. 


OCBiBXBT  T.t  'P  ■  M  ATI  I  ftUj 


QaehieMe  JRmdandt  vnd  dtr  Staropauchm 
PoUtik  m  dm  JaArm  1814  bia  1631.  Von 
TheodoTvonBenihaTdi.  3Bde.  (Leipxiff:  Hirsel) 
Rowland  Hill,  setting  "  Rock  of  Ages  '^to  the  air 
of  "  Di  tanti  ^piti,"  judidoualy  reouirked  that  he 
did  not  see  whv  the  Devil  ehould  have  all  the  nice 
tanea.  What  la  frood  for  paahnod^  may  be  good 
for  edence,  and  here  is  an  historian  who  bears 
a  high  reputation  in  Germany  borrowing  the 
methods  of  the  Satanic  school.  Fruitful  study 
of  the  CWms  d'Orcival,  M.  Lecoq,  and  the  other 
maaterpiecee  of  Gaboriau,  seems  discernible  in 
the  intemiptioDS  of  order  and  continuity  of  Heir 
von  Bemhardi's  narratlTe,  in  his  romantic  su> 
prises,  tnf0rm«m,  and  somersaults.  Hiaflist  volume 
relates  to  the  Congreaa  of  '^^enna,  tiie  Wat»loo 
Oamfaisn,  and  the  Holy  Allianee,  The  Russian 
pditioal  and  soeial  evolution  has  notorionely  had 
a  Tninimiim  of  Connexion  with  the  corresponding 
movement  in  France  and  England.  For  that 
reason  our  authw  jumps  from  Alexander  and 
Udme.  de  Eriidener  to  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
minutely  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  Euro- 
pean polity  and  culture  down  the  Dark  Ages 
through  Dante  and  Petrarch  to  Descartes  and  Vol- 
ture.  This  goes  on  for  half  a  volume  till  Adam 
Smith  is  reached,  when  a  sfdto  mortale  is  taken 
from  the  Wealth  of  Nattoru  up  to  Rurik,  with 
whom  commences  a  dreary  outiine  of  Russian 
history,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between 


reflections  and  &ctB.  Such  an  epitome,  even  if  un- 
readable, might  have  hew  useful,  if  prepared 
by  the  newest  native  lights.  These,  how- 
ever, have  no  existence  for  Bemhardi,  whose 
lucubrations  on  the  Vanwigians,  or  Peter,  or 
Oatbarine  ate  mere  crambe  repetita,  in  which 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  acquaintEuice  with  authors 
like  Gedeonof,  Ilovaisld,  Scdovief,  <xc  periodicals 
like  the  Starina,  or  with  the  great  Russian  histo- 
rical collections.  While  thus  neglecting  enquiries 
which  he  might  advantageously  have  mastered 
as  introductory  to  his  main  subject,  Bemhardi 
is  both  comprehensive  and  dicumstantial  on 
numerous  topics  with  which  his  book  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  One  of  the  fruits 
of  his  scholarship  and  perspicacity  is  a  de- 
monstration that  the  traditional  English  opinion 
on  the  meaning  and  merits  of  Magna  Ohuta  is 
nonsense,  fnm  Sir  E.  Coke  and  Bolingbmke  to 
Hsllam  and  Stuhhs  the  verdict  has  hithsrto  been 
identicsL  "The  whole  of  the  Oonstitutionid  Hi*- 
tory^  says  the  last-named  scholar,  "is  a  com- 
mentary upon  this  charter."  Thanks  to  Bernhardi's 
reeearcn,  we  now  know  that  our  superficial  igno- 
rance has  misled  ust  Runymede  is  as  great  a 
swindle  as  Griitli,  Ste|dieii  Langton  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  did  no  more  for  English 
hberty  than  Tell  and  Melcthal  for  Swiss  1  The 
military   feudatories  of  the  Grown  extorted 

Conal  franchises  for  themselves;  and  this 
been  magnified  into  a  grand  constitutional 
reform  1  Such  an  absurd  conSuuon,  says  the  pro- 
found German,  might  be  expected  from  party 
prejudice,  or  from  the  desire  to  ^ve  modem  insti- 
tutions an  historical  baua  ;  but  it  is  amazing  that 
a  scholar  like  "Dr."  Hemy  Hallam  should,  m  his 
"  bUsd  idolatry  of  "W^f^ii^^  institutions,''  describe 
Magna  Gharta  as  the  cozner-stoDe  of  Irtish 
liberty,  and  as  containing  all  "  the  hold  features 
that  distinguish  a  free  from  a  despotie  monarchy." 
Although  Sir  E.  CokeL  BoUnghroke,  and  Hallam 
could  not  see  it,  ''the  Barons  made  proof 
herein,  by  no  means  of  patriotism,  but  mierely 
of  a  shsfply-marked  devotion  to  uieir  order:'' 
Magna  Gharta  was,  in  its  essentials,  "only 
directed  against  the  abuses  of 'the  king's  feudiu 
authority  over  his  noble  vassals."  This  kind 
of  thing  is  not  worth  refuting  in  detail,  and  Bem- 
hardi has  partly  answered  himself  by  quoting 
portions  of  the  Gharter  which  disprove  his  asser- 
tions. He  finds  a  special  proof  of  his  system  in 
the  fact  that  Magna  Gharta  stipulates  nothing 
fijr  the  mem  of  serrile  tenures.  The  pcnnt  is 
one  for  discussion,  not  fat  do^natic  assortion. 
Sir  R  Coke  considered  that  such  persons  were 
wotected  by  the  thirW-ninth  paragraph  of  the 
Gharter,  but  his  view  has  been  disputed.  That 
the  Gharter  mainly  applied  to  the  free  men  is 
undoubted,  but  Bernhardi's  allegation  that  it  does 
not  name  the  villeins  ("  nicht  mit  einem  Wort 
die  Rede  ist")  is  untrue.  The  "ViUanus"  is 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  section  on  mulcts, 
which,  it  is  provided,  may  not  touch  his  tools, 
carte,  and  ploughs,  and  must  be  imposed  by  a  kind 
of  jury.  UntiTwe  read  Bemhardi  we  had  no  idea 
how  foolish  English  historians  are.  Their  stupidity 
is  really  too  bad.  Fortunately,  Bemhardi  is  here 
te  instmct  us  and  them  that  they  have  hitherto 
i^ored  a  corner-stone  of  our  constitutional  edifice. 
Ihe  statute  now  restored  to  its  proper  place  by  ^ 
penetration  of  this  learned  Theban  la  one  of  which, 
perhaps,  some  of  UB  have  heard  before.  It  is  a  friend 
no  lees  fiuiuliar  than — Qwa  IBmftores  !  The  great 
estetes  were  h^g  cut  up,  ly  the  so-called  in- 
feudation,  into  smaller  hxudings,  whose  tesante 
then. owed  their  lords  the  righte  and  serrices 
originany  due  to  the  Crown  as  grand  feudal  supe- 
rior. Edward's  stetuto  was  intended  to  eheck 
this,  but  in  reality  promoted  the  cutting-up  and 
alienation  of  land,  a  point  which,  like  the  motives 
just  assigned,  is  altogether  missed  by  Bemhardi, 
who  cannot  understand  the  agrarian  significance  of 
the  measure,  and  telks  uselessly  about  ite  judicial 
consequences  to  the  Barons  and  other  vassals. 
Bemhardi  is  a  great  deal  too  hard  on  the  unfortu- 
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nate  historiaiiB  who  had  not  his  researches  before 
them.   There  is  poor  Hallam,  who  undertook  to 
write  OoDstitational  History  and  had  "no  Bospidon 
of  the  sigmficanee  and  importance  "  of  the  reforms 
effected  bj  the  first  Parliament  of  Oharlet  II. 
Then  there  is  poor  Macaulay,  too  blind  to  see  that 
he  *'  ought  to  begin  with  the  year  1660  "  whose 
agrarian  l^^iislation,  it  is  true,  is  passed  over  in 
bU  the  TolnminouB  works  Bemhardi  has  consulted. 
However,  Hume  was  a  really  profound  writer. 
He  showed  that  an  entarely  new  constitutional 
law  had  arisen  out  of  the  Great  Rebellion  and 
the  Babaequent  OTenti.   But  the  igiunant  doctrine 
uf  eontiniuty  has  triumphed,  Huma  is  forgotten, 
and  "a  pair  of  fiunoua  Eurlish  historians — or 
fashionable  celebrities — Kmam  and  JIacaulay, 
have  given  proof  that  to  them  also  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  English  Revolution  was  not  clear." 
Not  that  this  matters,  fw  Bemhardi  has  revealed 
the  secret  which  Hallam  and  Macanlay,  and  all 
thurpredeceasors  and  followers,  did  not  know,  and 
heprmts  it,  for  its  importance,  in  spaced  type : 
"Tne  idea  of  the  State  wa«  brought  back  into 
the  life  of  the  peoples  and  given  currency!" 
Another  trivial  person  was  Montesquieu,  who 
turned  things  upside  down,  and  asserted  tiiat 
Christianity  corrupted  the  ancient  world  and 
destroyed  ita  culture.   This  perverse  conception 
was  so  popukr  at  the  time  that  *'  the  IhigUshmau 
Qibbon,  who,  having  no  ideas  of  his  own,  was 
seeking  for  ^lory  and  consideration,  felt  himself 
moved  to  utilise  in  broad  execution  the  gronnd- 
tbonght  of  Montesquieu^  elegant  littie  book,  with 
a  very  respectable  expenditure  of  leimiing  and  still 
more  rhetorical  artiflce  "  I    After  this  we  need  not 
wonder  if  Bemhardi  finds  it  absurd  that  in  England 
the  harmless  Pope "  still  passes  for  a  poet,  and 
if  he  believes  that  Byron  (like  Shaftesbury)  is 
never  mentioned  among  us  except  "  in  tones  of 
blame  and  regretful  complaint."  The  Qermans 
have  a  particular  respect  for  diplomatic  tisrs- 
aetions,  and  generally  write  about  them  well.  In 
this  department  Bernhardi  is  far  mpre  at  home 
than  in  philosophy  and  criticism,  and  his  account 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  is  very  readable.  But 
as  he  gives  few  references,  and  his  narrative 
ia  partfy  ooDstmcted        unauthenticated  gossip 
and  aaeodotes^  it  ^as  littie  authoritative  value. 
His  hatzed  of  England  altogether  incapacitates 
him  for  understanding  the  grounds  of  our  opposi- 
tion to  Alexander's  schemes  of  aggtuidisement  in 
Poland.   The  Czar  wanted  to  keep  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  to  add  thereto,  as  Czartoriski  suggested, 
the  old  Polish  provinces,  and  set  up  a  new  par- 
liamentary Poland  vrith  a  native  army,  Uius 
{irovidiiuf  himself  with  a  weapon  for  the  iBalisa- 
tion  of  Catharine's  schemes  in  the  East,  and  his 
own  in  the  West   Upon  our  opposition  to  this 
transnarent  Coesaek  swindle  Bemhardi  says  that  it 
was  tJie  aim  of  liverpool  and  Oastiereagh  to  serve, 
not  the  English  people,  but  the  English  aristocracy 
and  State,  and  to  protect  the  European  aristocracy 
and  the  old  L^timate  interests  which  the 
FtaDch  Bevolntion  had  tried  to  subrert.  They 
hated  Continental  c<»istitutions,  because  these  as- 
sumed a  theoretieal  baaii  of  revolutionary  right 
unlike  the  histtnieal  foundation  of  English  liberty. 
Thus  our  statesmen,  with  their  narrow  reaction- 
ary ideals,  saw  an  antagomst  in  Alexander,  who 
seemed  to  be  bidding  for  liberal  cosmopolitan  sup- 
port.  We  need  hardly  say  that  "  carotid-artery- 
cntting"  Castiereagh  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.   His  views  on  the  restoration  of  Poland 
are  nhunly  stated  in  his  Memorandum,  handed 
to  the  Csar,  on  that  question,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Russian  demand  for  the 
whole  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  a  breach  of  faith, 
but  that  if  uie  Ozar  really  felt  the  restoration  of 
Poland  to  be  a  work  of  conscience,  he  had 
better  choose  a  way  of  doing  so  which  would 
not  turn  a  great  part  of  the  old  Republic  into  an 
instrument  of  intrigue  and  aggressions  against  his 
noghboura.   Let  lurn  raise  Poland  into  a  really 
independent  nation,  vrith  genuine  liberal  institu- 
tions, and  all  Europe  would  applaud  I  As  Bem- 


hardi himself  shows,  confuting  his  own  arguments, 
"  what  England  originally  wanted  and  held  to  be 
the  peculiar  aim  of  the  Congress  was — to  keep 
Russia's  power  far  from  the  heart  of  Europe, 
and,  with  this  view,  to  hinder  the  restoration 
of  Poland  unda  Russian  Bupremaoy,"  That 
is  to  say,  we  demnned  to  the  eetaUiehment 
of  a  Bulnria  vritit  frcmtiwa  onlT  tvro  or  three 
marches  distant  from  Vienna  and  Berlin.  SuV 
sequent  events  have  abundantly  justified  the 
poucy  of  our  Cabinet,  which,  oe  it  observed, 
was  m  aftet^years  approved  by  that  staunehest 
of  constitutional  sticklers,  Lord  John  Russell, 
having  besides  the  support  of  Stein,  Hardening, 
Mettemich,  Capodistnas,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  as 
well  as  of  TfUleyrand,  whose  iustructions  for  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  (drawn  up  by  himself)  were  in 
perfect  concurrence  with  our  system  and  objeo- 
tiona.  Conformably  to  Bemhardi's  sense  of  fitness, 
a  History  of  Rusua  from  1814  is  a  proper  place  for 
a  detuled  account  of  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
With  this  idea  we  do  not  quarrel,  for,  al^ough  his 
military  narrative  is  mere  litoxiy  protoplasm 
devoid  of  form  or  style,  it  is  a  verv  meritorious 
collection  of  materials.  But  the  author's  hostili^ 
to  England  prevmitB  him  from  taking  a  fair 
view  of  our  part  in  the  events  of  1816,  especially 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  rdations  with  the 
Prussian  army.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  with 
Bemhardi  to  follow  and  exaggerate  the  stricturee 
of  Clausewitz  on  the  Duke's  stratcgetical  conduct 
before  Waterloo.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  busi- 
ness, argued  Clausewitz,  was  to  destroy  Napoleon's 
army;  that  was  his  objectt^,  with  which  geo- 
graphical points  sad  communications  had  nothing 
to  oo.  But,  says  Bernhardi,  the  Duke  could  never 
BO  much  as  understand  the  criticisms  of  Clause- 
witz. For  his  chief  anxiety  had  been,  not 
to  beat  the  French,  but  to  cover  Ghent  and 
the  Bourbons,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  save  his  pai> 
ticular  friends,  the  l^inces,  the  bother  of  a  move 
to  Antwerp.  "To  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  victory  in  itself,  and  through 
itself,  without  secondary  couuderations,  Welling- 
ton could  not  raise  himself.  Napoleon's  oampai^w 
had  not  taught  him,  and  for  this  reason  the  cnti- 
ciams  of  Clausewitz  were  incomprehensible  for 
him."  It  is,  in  &ct,  likely  enough  that  at  Quatre 
Bras  and  Waterloo  the  Duke's  attention  was  drawn 
from  noumena  to  phenomena — that  he  neglected 
to  postulate  the  t6  ivras  Sv  of  battle,  the  victorious 
Dinff  an  Sich.  However,  he  was  not  always  in 
such  empirical  moods,  for  in  a  memorandum  to 
Lord  Clancarty  we  find  a  distinct  recognition  of 
"  things  in^  themselves,"  and  an  assertion  of  the 
very  principle  which  Clausewitz  and  Bemhardi 
have  described  as  beyond  his  grasp :  "  the  object 
of  the  Allies,"  wrote  the  Duke,  "u  to  defeat  the 
[Frendil  army  and  destroy  the  power  of  one  in- 
dividual. Q.  SXRACSMZ. 


Copyright,  National  and  International,  from  the 
PonU  of  View  of  a  PubUaher.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  As  the  preface  to  this  ably-written  pamphlet 
bears  the  initials  M.,"  we  are,  we  hope, 
guilty  of  no  indiscretion  in  attributing  it  to  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Bfarston,  a  member  of  the 
firm  who  are  responsible  for  its  puUioation.  Mr, 
Mars  ton  writes  mainly  in  support  of  the  recent 
valuable  Report  of  the  Ro^  0(»nmiBsi<m — ^by 
which  we  refer  to  the  collective  Report  and  not  to 
the  separate  Reports  of  malcontent  commissioners 
published  in  the  appendix  to  that  volume.  Of 
the  cmdeness — for  politeness  forbids  us  to  employ 
a  harsher  term— -of  most  of  the  suggestions  in 
these  latter  documents  we  have  ourseWes  spoken 
in  language  sufficientiy  emphatic.  Mr.  Mars  ton 
now  adds  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  m  a  practical 
publisher,  to  their  general  inexpedien(^.  Sir 
Louis  Malet's  notion  that  all  would  be  well  if  a 
book  once  given  to  the  world  were  allowed  to  be 
reprinted  as  often,  and  at  as  maoy  different 
prices  as  riral  pnUidiers  chose  to  affix  to  it,  on 
the  simple  condition  of  paying  a  percentage  to 
authors  by  way  of  roj^ty,  is  ed'ectivdy  disj^wed 


of  by  the  fact  that  under  such  a  aygtem  a  pub- 
Usher  would  have  no  interest  in  projecting  w» 
important  series  of  books,  or  certMnly  m  iatHvn 
in  spending  the  large  sums  whidi  aw  often  spt^m 
nowadavB  in  advertising  new  books.    Aj  ^ 
"  notoble  instance,"  Blr.  Marston  cites  the  caw  of 
an  extendve  and  admiraUe  chew  sdratific  terin 
over -which  no  leas  tiian  100,00a(.  was  from  fim 
to  last  expended.    Would  the  projector  sad  pnV 
lishwof  uuB  Beries,  he  asks,  have  Udonttuoar 
under  the  loyalW^  ijstMn,  "  knowing  tlut  Tni 
a  dosen  other  puoliBhers  nught  havepounseduui 
the  best  vdnmes  at  ooee  P  "   The  most  imporULt 
part  of  the  pam|dilet,  and  that  in  whidt  the  vri;-: 
IB  evidently  most  at  home,  relates  to  colonial 
intematiooal  copyright   Mr.  Marston  shows  m 
clearly  that,  with  the  exception  of  Gaiudi^ 
where  a  sort  of  compromiBe  that  is  accepiilj^ 
at   least    to    writers  of   estabfi^ed  repuu-! 
tUai  has   been  efieeted  —  the  practical  open-^ 
tion  of  authon'  rights  in  Colonits  is  mmtif. 
fiutory,  and  in  dangw  of  gettiai;;  wone.  It 
is  su(n;eeted  that  in  the  new  Gopjrigbt  BU 
care  auonld  be  taken  to  improve  the  pimt 
lax  and  ineffectual  machinery  by  meani  of  Ifer ' 
Majes^'s  customs  tat  storming  the  importitiiQ  ,i 
unauthorised  repnnts.   OleerTy  if  anjt%  is  ii> 
be  done  in  this  direction  it  should  be  dtof  kiore 
the  present  loose  system  has  accartwd  \ie 
colonists  to  such  unlawful  imporlstiou,  lit)- 
retically  we  are  aware  that  the  Br.tieh  CopmA; 
Act  extends — as  regards  works  first  publued  m 
Great  Britain — toul  ourOolonieBanaposeiiiuiii: 
but  it  would  certainly  not  be  expedieot  to  ^> 
voke  a  confiict  between  the  Colonies  lad  ih; 
Mother-country  on  this  point   We  belieTe  v'rii 
Mr.  Marston  toat  colonists  have,  on  a  vide  nev 
of  the  question ,  really  no  interest  in  denrinct) 
British  authors  the  rights  which  even  fonko 
countries  now  accord  to  eai^  otber,  on  nqiiKil 
terms,  but  vrith  a  goneroua  disregard  of  tarn- 
minded  considerations  of  probable  relitin  de- 
grees of  advantage.     The   United  Stita  » 
now  the  only  important  exception;  and  bu 
some  fiiets  which  Mr.  Marston  dtes,  it  voold 
appear  that    the  promeots  of  our  lotbos 
in  that  country  ore  deradedly  impnnif. 
"  code  of  honour,*  as  it  is  caBed,  or  tlie  mi^m 
of  mutual  forbeanmce,  under  whid  Asanm 
publishing  houses  have  been  able  to  oiiuo  ■ 
monopoly  both  of  books  and  their  authon  at  the 
price  of  a  mere  gratuity  for  "earlj  iheets'has, 
he  tells  us,  been  8o"mdely  torn  that "  ilmwi 
every  English  book  recentiy  brought  ombTpi"- 
lishers  on  the  East  coast  of  Americft,  wbeuer^ 
arrangement  with  the  autiior  or  not,  1"" 
immediately  reprinted  by  publishen  in  thenttt. 
We  agree  vritii  Mr.  Marston  in  tiiinkingthitt^ 
Btate  of  thinf^  is  likely  to  form  the  stroo^tupt- 
ment  vet  Inonght  to  bear  upon  the  pnctiai- 
mmded  Amraicon  publiBhers  in  fiiToor  w  ri^ 
national  copyright 

Mrs.  Evbbktx  Obbsn's  last  instalmeat  of  iKt 
Calendar  of  Domatie  State  iVipcri  reschtf  &» 
the  boning  of  December  1652  to  the  m  i- 
June  166&  It  thus  indndea  the  iii>p(>rtf||f,^ 
on  which  the  Long  Fariiament  was 
CromvrelL  UnfortoiiktelT,  it  throws  no  new  hg" 
upon  the  matter.  The  historical  student  u  apt » 
think  that  in  Buch  a  case  private  vk»s  msj  ffiu? 
be  public  benefits,  and  to  be  tiumkful  forthe  bif^ 
handed  robbery  by  which  the  kings  aeued  tia 
private  correspondence  of  their  defunct  secretai* 
whereas  their  honest  suceeasors  never Tentareaw 
thefls  so  profitable  to  posterity.  NowsDdtbft 
indeed,  we  get  a  few  letters  more  intareeting  tt" 
usual,  but  the  general  character  of  the  volumfl  u" 
the  strictly  official  hind.  Official  dooomentt,  MJ* 
ever,  if  they  do  not  give  the  form  and  colour,  are  iw 
backbone  of  history,  and  tiie  real  "tMentwiii  " 
tiiankful  to  MrB.  Everett  Oieen  fbr  her  uwa^ 
sparing  toils.  Among  otiier  matters  the 
witii  &e  Dutch,  wadtiie  condition  of  the  bJV?. 
receive  oontiderable  illastntion.  B  >P>!^£ 
TiotorisB,  the  Commonwealth  fosad  «wi«n"" 
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difficulty  in  procariog  seamen  to  man  its  fleet. 
It  went  the  ngbt  way  to  work  in  oBering  higher 
wages,  pnm^n  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  a 
hir  dismhation  of  prize-money.   Bat  even  this 
did  not  long  aTsil  against  its  general  unpopularity. 
At  one  time  the  Thamea  watermen  were  compelled 
to  serve  br  the  threat  that  if  they  refused  they 
would  no  longer  he  allowed  to  row  on  the  river. 
The  captains  of  ships  appear  to  have  been  moie 
soft-hearted  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
OeoTge  m.   Captain  Yate,  at  least,  pressed  fifty 
keelmeo,  "  bat  was  forced  to  dischai^  them  on 
account  of  the  mighty  clamour  of  their  wives." 
Theee  keelmen^  however,  may  have  been  dis- 
chazged  for  other  reasons.   Another  account  says 
tbst  they  had  no  dothes,  and  thftt  "such  nasty 
creatuges  on  board  would  do  nune  bann  than 
good."    We  have  also  an  interesting  account  a£  a 
caafiraice  with  Scotch  d^uties  sent  to  discuss 
^  heads  of  a  BUI  of  Union;  and  we  learn  that  in 
June  1661  the  Port-OiBce  was  let  to  a  certain 
John  Manley  for  8,36eJL  101.  Ujd. 

FnedriekWiffffa':  Fddmam^  I^tt  BWehBr 
ran  WtMatatt.  (Schverin.)  This  is  the  latest 
biography  of  Marshal  "  Vorwarts/*  one  part  of  a 
GetekKMe  der  FamtUe  Blocker.  The  aathor  has 
made  Bt>od  ose  of  the  literatate  already  extant  on 
the  sabject,  and  has  extracted  not  a  few  hitherto 
unknown  documents  out  of  the  archives  and  the 
fiunilr  papers.  Without  any  particular  claim  to 
originality,  this  work  gives  a  good  picture  of  the 
old  soldier,  and  deaerves  the  notice  of  English 
readers. 

Gmmkoe  of  Brahanf,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Wil- 
ing (Lippincott),  is  a  rendering  of  the  well- 
known  Wend  into  Spenserian  verse  of  very  fair 
quality  if  not  of  the  most  distinct  savour.  The 
pasiageB  describing  forest  and  other  scenery  are 
done  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Bryant,  and 
do  not  fall  fax  short  of  the  general  level  of  the 
auth»  of  Thanatopsis.   The  language,  too,  is 
eimfile  and  appropriate,  and  if  tfues  in  verse  of 
the  moseU  harmless  order  are  worth  doing,  Oene- 
ttkm  tf  Snimt  has  a  very  fair  raison  d'etre.  It 
is  illostnted  with  engravings  which,  though  of  a 
kind  Ar  ididi  we  cannot  profeea  any  great  affeo> 
Uoitf  an  ia  that  kind  good.    Altogether  it  forms 
a  not  nnsnitable  gift-book,  and  it  is  pubUi^ed 
for  a  charitable  purpose.   It  hap;^nB  too  fre- 
quentlj  that  hooks  so  published  are  in  themselves 
wholly  or  almost  wholly  worthless.   This  is  not 
the  ease  with  OenmUve  de  BreJtantf  which  is  in 
its  w^  a  really  cieditable  piece  of  work. 

Db.  Mathxws'  Oratory  and  Orators  (Ohicsgo : 
Qitgg;  London:  Triibner)  is  a  rather  desultory 
but  not  unamuuog  book  on  a  subject  which  is 
pearliapa  of  greater  interest  at  Chicago  thui  at 
London.  It  is  not  a  methodical  treatise  on 
oratory,  hut  partakes  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
very  much  extended  magazine  ardcle  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  plentifully  garnished  with  anecdotes 
and  specimens  of  the  principal  English  and 
American  speakers.  Dr.  Mathews  combats  the 
notion  of  oratorical  decay  in  a  Preface  which  is 
itself  somewhat  oratorical  in  style.  For  instance, 
"  the  night  of  tyranny  *  seems  rather  a  highly- 
ccdoDiea  ezpreanon  to  wplr  to  the  eondiUon  of 
oar  American  colonies  before  they  took  it  into 
tbor  heads  to  aet  up  fbr  themselveB.  It  is  also 
aomethinc  ci  an  oratorical  licence  to  make  Luther 
ancoeed  Peter  the  Hermit  at  an  interval  of  two 
handled  years.  But  these  are  only  the  lardon- 
aUa  luaea  of  an  aathor  who  is  fuller  of  his  sub> 
ject  than  of  the  dryer  matter  called  history. 
There  is  not  much  known  in  this  country  of  the 
much  talked -of  if  queerly-named  orators  of 
America,  and  this  ignorance  may  be  pleasantly 
r«noved  by  means  of  Dr.  Mathews*  psges.  His 
remarks  on  Ei^liah  and  Irish  orators  are  less 
novel  to  an  Engush  reader,  and  we  may  notice 
in  passing  that  be  seems  to  have  a  rather  dispro- 
portioaato  admiration  for  Daniel  O'Oonnell. 

Tn  race  of  minor  hards  would  appear  to  be 
well  npeMDted  in  Amerioa.   Zri$:  (Xs  Romance 


of  an  OwU  Binff,  by  M.  Toland  (Lippincott),  is 
the  wors  :  of  a  bard  so  very  minor  thatf  pemaps, 
minimtu  would  be  the  adjective  most  a^ropriate 
to  him.  He  thus  introduces  his  h«o:— 
"  A  tall  yoong  man  of  mstio  ^h  was  then, 
As  if  ID  -waiting  near  a  mystie  oove ; 
Of  noble  form,  black  eyes,  and  dark  brown  hair." 
It  requires  all  the  force  of  the  semicolon  to  enable 
an  Englishman  whose  mind  is  polluted  by  slang 
to  avoid  the  sssumption  that  the  noUe  form  and 
its  triomiings  belonged  to  the  mystic  cove,  and 
not  to  the  toll  yoong  man.  The  rest  of  the  poem 
is  answerable  to  this.  It  is  a  very  feeble  story  in 
the  merest  outline,  which  might  have  been  as  well 
told  in  prose,  and  better  not  told  at  all.  We  should 
mention  that  it  is  illustrated  and  got  up  generally 
in  the  sWle  of  books  intended  to  Ue  on  drawii^ 
room  tables,  and  not  to  be  read.  This  latter  and 
n^tive^ortion  of  its  iatj  it  is  excellently  qnali- 


mTES  AND  NEWS. 

Ma.  R.  Louis  SiETXiraoir,  whose  first  book. 
An  Iniand  Voyage,  recounted  his  experience  as  a 
traveller  by  canoe  on  f^mich^  rivers,  has  changed 
his  mode  of  locomotion,  and  is  now  about  to  re- 
late his  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Ckoennet. 
MessiB.  C.  Eegan  Paul  and  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

OuB  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Messrs. 
Maomillan  and  Go.  luve  in  preparation,  and  wUl 
puUish  before  the  end  of  tae  year,  a  volume  of 
jBitayt  on  Art  and  Arohaeolegyf  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Newton,  O.B.  The  collection  will  represent  the 
work  of  nearly  thirty  years,  openingwith  a  lecture 
on  Greek  archaeology  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  1848,  and  including  various  other 
addresses  and  memoirs  down  to  papers  on  Greek 
Inscriptions  and  Monuments  contributed  in  1877 
to  the  Nin^eenth  Cmturyy  Portfolio,  and  other 
periodicals,  and  three  elaborate  memoirs  on  dis- 
coveries at  EpheauB,  Mycenae,  and  Olympia,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Bdinbwgh  Beoieva  for 
January  1877,  January  1878,  and  January  1879. 

Thb  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martini 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  will  be  ptdtlished  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  on  May  1. 

We  hear  that  the  most  racy  of  the  six  pieces  in 
Mr.  Browning's  new  volume  is  to  be  "  Ned  Brass," 
a  man  given  to  oaths  and  ill-conditioned  generally, 
who  has  been  converted  by  John  Bnnyan,  and  yet 
finds  the  old  fieah  striving  hard  against  the  new 
spirit,  especially  in  the  matter  of  swearing.  "  Phei- 
dippides,"  with  his  splendid  couple  of  runs  from 
Athena  to  Sparta,  in  tne  seotrnd  of  which  he  gasps 
out  the  news  of  victory  with  bis  dybg  breath,  will 
recall  the  weU^emembared  "  How  they  broui^t 
the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aiz." 

Wb  understand  that  a  new  volume  of  Puhlie 
Addresses,  by  Mr.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  edited  by 
Prof.  Thorold  Bogeia,  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Go.  soon  after  Easter.  It 
vrill  consist  entirely  of  speeches  delivered  outnde 
the  walls  of  Parliament. 

Messbs.  Maboitb  Ward  ajtd  Co.  announce  for 
publication  early  in  the  spring  a  novel  by  Oharlee 
H.  Eden  entitled  77la,  in  Veldt  and  Laager.  The 

{ilot  is  laid  in  Zululand,  where  the  author  has 
ived.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives 
are  minutely  described, 

Mb.  Towvsheni)  Matbb  is  engaged  on  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mac&rlane's  Hietory  of  British  India, 
brining  the  narrative  from  the  outbrwUc  of  the 
mntmy  down  to  the  present  year.  Messrs.  George 
Boutledge  and  Sons  are  the  publishers. 

Thb  forthcoming  number  of  Mind  will  contsin 
an  original  psychological  study,  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Hall, 
on  the  case  of  the  famous  Boston  blind  deaf-mute, 
Laura  Bridgtnan.  The  writer  spent  some  weeks 
with  Laura  last  year,  and  has  been  the  flnt  to 
nlyeet  her  to  a  ^t»m  of  defimto  peyehologioal 


tests.  Fttr  the  same  number.  Prof.  Bun  will 
berin  a  oomprehsoaive  review  of  the  life  and 
eharaeterof  jTaiOll. 

Wb  are  f^imi  to  find  that  the  tTnivorsi^  of 
Aberdeen  has  acknowledged  tiie  services  of  Mr. 
Peter  Bajrne  to  histmy  and  litentoze  by  confer- 
ring on  hnn  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Mbs.  Stitbob's  translation  of  Yon  Oebler's 
Oalileo  OalHei  and  the  Boman  Curia,  ot  ^ich 
a  review  appeared  in  tiie  Aoasbict  for  February  3 
and  10,  1877,  is  made  from  a  revi^n  by  the 
author  of  the  German  edition  of  his  work,  based 
upon  evidence  obtained  from  a  th<ffongh  study  of 
the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Acte  of  GaUlet^s  trial.  In 
one  important  case  this  study  led  the  author  to 
change  the  opinion  which  he  had  previously  enter- 
tuned  ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  this  tiansUtion  that 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  have  the  last  views  of 
Herr  Von  Gebler  must  have  recourse.  Messrs.  0. 
Eegan  Paul  and  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

A  sijA  in  Amerioa  of  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Albert  BoUee's  recently- 
published  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States 
IS  anticipated.  It  is  a  vrell-prmted  and  copiously- 
illustrated  volume  of  036  pages,  published  at  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  bj  the  Henry  Bill  Publishing 
Company.  The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  may 
be  indicated  by  the  titiea  of  the  seven  books  into 
which  it  is  divided.  Book  I.  treats  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture ;  Book  H.  of  Manu&ctures ; 
Book  III.  of  Shipping  and  Rulroads ;  Book  IV. 
of  Mines,  Mining,  and  Oil ;  Book  V.  of  BankiDg, 
Insurance,  and  Commerce;  Book  VX.  of  Tmde- 
Unions  and  the  Eight-Hoar  Movement ;  Book  VII. 
of  the  Indoitries  of  Canada.  Mr.  BoUee  is  Lec- 
turer in  Political  Eoonomy  in  Boston  Univeruty, 
editor  of  two  American  joitmaIs,and  authorofsome 
previous  economic  worra  of  merit.  In  the  present 
Dook  he  has  aimed  at  c<mveying  solid  information, 
not  at  Uterary  effect,  and  nis  style  is  sometimes 
perii&ps  too  fiuniliar  for  English  taste ;  but  there 
cannot  be  a  question  about  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  work  as  a  oontribation  to  both  history 
and  political  economy,  now  that  the  abstract  and 
deductive  treatment  of  the  latter  is  admitted  on 
all  udes  to  be  inadequate,  even  if  permissible  in 
lelatixm  to  some  particular  subjects. 

A  DimrsB  was  given  at  the  Freemasons* 
Tavern,  on  Friday  evening  (the  18th  inst.),  by  a 
soraety  entitled  "The  Odd  Volumes,''  of  which 
Mr.  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  is  the  President. 
Among  the  invited  guests  were  Mr.  BuUen,  of  the 
British  Museum,  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sola,  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  Ool. 
Colomb,  and  Mr.  Schiitz-WUson.  The  author  of 
Ttoiee  Bound  the  Clock  made  a  geidal  and  charac- 
teristic speech. 

A  VBBT  welcome  addition  to  Messrs.  Kocmillaa 
and  Co.'s"  Golden  Treasury  Series  "is  announced  in 
the  form  of  a  selection  from  Wordsworth's  PoemSf 
by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  The  volume  will  ap- 
pear about  Whitsuntide. 

Mb.  E.  Stanfobd  will  shortly  puUisfa  The 
Frtminee  of  the  World,  Past  and  Present,  by 
Cornelius  Walfbrd;  and  Floral  Disseetiem,  Il- 
lustrative ^  Typical  Qeitara^  the  British  Natural 
Orders,  lithographed  by  the  Bev.  George  Henslow. 

Wb  have  received  from  Messrs.  Bagster  and 
Sons  a  book  which  will  be  useful  to  man;^  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  A  Sebreio  Pnmer, 
adapted  to  the  Merchant  Taylor^  Hebrew  Grammar, 
by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Ball,  U.  A.  <S03  pp.  and  Glossa- 
nes).  The  Tolnme  is  divided  into  three  parte ; 
the  first  conuBting  of  ea^  sentencae  fbr  transla- 
tion into  ^brew,  and  vice  wr«t;  the  second 
compriung  a  adiection  of  extracts  from  the  Old 
Testament,  with  grunmatieal  references ;  and  the 
third  bcdng  a  collection  of  pieces  for  composition 
of  deinded  difficulty,  and  dengned  for  the  use  of 
more  advanced  studenta.  The  latter  is  the  most 
chu«cteristic  and  valuable  part  of  the  work :  it 
supplies  a  real  want,  and  the  hints  fix  the  adapta- 
tion of  ordinary  Eof^ish  prose  or  versa  to  the 
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Helsrew  idiom  will  be  found  exceedingly  bucttm- 
tive.  We  recogrnise  tlie  somce  of  which  Mr. 
Ball  has  availed  himaelf  in  the  pamphraaee  from 
•CHheUo.  It  would  be  a  boon,we  oelieve,  to  many 
Helwew  students  if  in  bis  pronuBed  "  Key "  ne 
were  to  supply  them  with  some  infoimatioa  on 
«iWag  claancal  Tonons  of  works  written  oagi- 
dally  in  a  modern  European  lang;aaf[e. 

ATb.  Geobge  Merkdith  bas  just  completed  a 
new  no-vel,  entitled  The  E^oiat:  a  Comedy  in 
Narrative.  It  will  be  publuhed  in  tbe  usual 
iibiary  form  by  Messrs.  O.  K^an  Paul  and  Oo. 

We  have  received  from  "Eaklos"  A  Fem 
Wordt  on  the  Zulu  War  (Wertbeimer,  Lea  and 
■Oo.)f  written  from  a  point  of  view  so  sensible  as 
almost  to  peiBoade  ns  to  attempt  tbe  mathema- 
tical paradoxes  of  the  same  antiior. 

Tex  publication  of  a  new  monthly  periodical, 
■entitled  A  Arte,  has  recently  been  commenced  in 
Portngal.  In  addition  to  numerous  ei^iravings, 
<!o^ee  of  celebrated  pictorea  and  reprodnetioni  of 
artistic,  historical,  and  aichaeolofi^cBl  monuments 
of  all  countries,  it  is  to  contain  artistic  and  literary 
articles  by  the  best  PortugDBse  writers,  poetry, 
notea  of  tBTel,  &c. 

UnsBfl.  0.  Kmir  Pav£  ahb  Oo.  are  preparing 
fiff  pnUieatiiHi  a  new  oontribntion  to  the  historr 
■of  Htdland,  at  a  time  when  her  relations  wiuL 
England  were  of  a  critical  natore.  Tbe  book  is 
by  Mr.  James  Geddes,  and  it  entitled  The  History 
^  tk»  Admmutratuin  of  John  de  Witt,  Grand 
Pendenary  of  HoUand.  The  first  volume  will 
■cover  a  period  of  about  thirty  years — from  1623 
to  1664,  and  is  practically  written  from  unpub- 
lished docaments,  mannaenpt  letters,  and  official 

fapers  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Hague,  in 
'aris,  and  in  the  Pnldie  Record  Office  here.  It 
-deals  with  the  period  of  the  Stuart  exiles  in 
Holland,  the  eoup  tffftai  of  tbe  Prince  of  Orange 

SVilliam  Jn.'e  father),  his  conspiracy  to  induce 
e  Dutch  to  adopt  the  Stuart  cause,  the  first 
Ai^lo-Dnteh  War,  a  dandestine  nssotiation 
opened  by  De  T^tt  with  the  English  Fsriianient, 
«ad  the  later  negotiation  between  him  and  Orom- 
wdlfor  peaosh 

Snras  the  new  year  a  monthly  pwer  has  ap- 
peared at  Palnmo,  imdBr  the  titie  of  jRa$aeffna 
Tidermitana.  It  is  modelled  upon  tiie  Sate^na 
■Settimanat*  of  Rom^  and  eodeavonrs  to  ftumsh 
ior.^dly  what  the  latter  fumiabes  for  Italy. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  bas  opened  an  Arabic  print- 
ing office.  The  director  is  likewise  editor  of  the 
Maid  el  7Wm^  the  only  paper  that  appears  in 
Tunis. 

A  nw  work  bv  Victor  Hugo,  Toute  la  Lyre,  is 
Announced  for  puhlieation  in  May. 

Thobb  who  wish  to  see  an  able  r£$umS  of  the 
Scholastic  theory  of  the  Beautiful  may  find  it  in 
a  work  by  Luis'^parelli,  a  translation  of  which 
into  E^amsh  br  Prof.  B.  Danero,  under  the  title 
Zos  emuoM  de  to  Btiio  aegvn  loe  princgtioi  de  Santo 
Tontde,  has  been  i^raeanng  in  uie  last  oght  nnm- 
tiws  of  the  Smiita  Obntei^pormeafKoi  is  summed 
vp  and  concluded  in  that  Febnuiy  36.  In  his 
fifth  letter  from  Obina  E.  del  Ferojo  comments 
on  the  anomalous  pomtion  of  Europeans  there — 
neither  conquerors,  nor  friends,  not  even  allies. 
Bevilla  highly  enlc^ses  Peres  O&ldoz'  last  novel, 
ZafamiUa  de  Leon  Sich,  but  his  attention  and 
evmpathy  seem  to  be  more  deeply  engaged  with 
the  moral  and  sodal  purport  of  the  novel  than 
with  its  appredation  as  a  work  of  art.  His  re- 
view is  powerfully,  almost  pasnonately,  written. 
£.  Tung  notices  vmy  &voarably  Jouxdanet's  work 
on  "The  Pzesmre  of  the  Air  and  the  life  of 
Han." 

W.  J.  VAH  Etb'  Orammaira  comparie  dee 
diedectu  Baetfuet  has  just  appeared  (Paris :  Maison- 
neuve).  It  la  a  large  and  uiportant  work ;  but, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  trenchant  stvle  of  tbe 
•nthor  and  some  of  his  aasertimis  and  tfieories  will 
g^ve  rise  to  abaip  disnnssinn  beftne  being  genenlly 
•oo^tsd  1^  BMqne  idiolaii* 


CotTiTT  Hehbt  Busbell,  the  well-known  ex- 
plorer, and  writer  on  tbe  Pyrenees,  has  printed  at 
Pau  a  few  copies  of  Souoenirs  d'un  MoKta^fnord 
for  private  drculation  onl^,  A  revised  edition  of 
the  work  for  the  pahliowill  appear  in  about  three 
months. 

A  coBBBSPOKDEHT  writes 

"  In  reading  the  ninth  volume  of  CasnU's  ISm- 
trated  Hittoryqf  England,  1861-71. 1  was  so  struck 
by  some  of  the  eriticiBnis  ia  it  on  C^rote,  Buskin,  Hol- 
man  Hunt,  Bntne  Jones  &:o.,  the  aposlzt^he  to  the 
Sonthecners  on  the  briUiaitey  and  yet  futility  of  their 
straggle  against  tbe  North,  and  by  tbe  final 
wish  for  more  sweetness  and  light, '  the  ardeot  hope 
that,  before  the  eentui^  cIoBes,  England  may  be  as 
well  famiBhed  with  wiae  and  far-sighted  guidance  in 
what  zegaide  morals  sad  the  conduct  of  lin,  as  she  is 
this  day  in  all  that  coneems  her  material  interests,' 
that  I  felt  bound  to  enqnire  who  the  t&etefol  and 
thoughtful  writer  of  the  book  was,  and  he  proved  to 
be  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  whose  Bistory  of  English 
Literature  is  so  well  known.  As  this  ERttory  of 
England  (and  the  Continent  and  America,  Sec,),  1 861- 
71,  can  be  bought  separately  for  0«.,  no  doubt  many 
of  your  readers  irill  be  glad  to  get  such  a  sketch  of 
all  the  leading  events  of  the  world — the  United  States, 
the  Fmssian  wars,  &&,  &&,  by  such  a  writer." 

Ik  the  oHtuary  notice  of  Prof.  Oliffisrd  in  last 
week's  number,  his  name  should  have  been  given 
OS  W.  E.  Clifford.   At  page  242,  col  3,  line 

46,  for  flread^;andatpage  243,  eoL  1,  lines 

dt  dt 

12, 14,  for  univeraal  read  umcureal. 

The  Hungarian  newspapers  announce  that  the 
firet  volume  of  M.  J.  Arany's  translation  of  Aris- 
tophanes will  be  published  W  the  Academy  in 
the  course  of  next  autumn.  We  are  ^ao  informed 
that  the  well-known  philologist,  M.  Paul  Hun- 
falvy,  is  engaged  on  a  work  on  tiie  historical  rela- 
tions of  Uie  Bonmans  and  the  Hungarian  Idngdom, 
which  he  hopes  to  bring  out  early  next  year. 

Thk  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohetbam  Sodety 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in  Manchester,  Mr. 
James  OroBsley,  F.S.A.,  President,  occupying  the 
chair.  The  publications  for  tbe  year  1877-8  will 
be  a  Sietory  of  the  Parieh  of  Qarttang,  by  lieut- 
Ool.  H.  Fuhwiek;  tbe  ninth  part  of  tbe  CW- 
lectanea  A3tgl<hPoetu:a,  by  the  ute  Bev.  Thomas 
Corser,  which  had  been  prepsied  for  publication 
by  tiie  President ;  and  the  JmwifertM  of  Church 
Good*  in  the  p€tn^M  nf  XoncosAffv,  taken  by  a 
royal  commisrion  in  1563,  and  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Bailey,  F.S.A.  The  Beport  contuiK  a  warm 
expreedon  of  regret  at  the  lose  b^  death  of  the 
late  Oanon  Baines.  In  the  bst  of  wo^ 
which  may  be  expected  to  appear  at  no  distant 
date  is  the  titie  of  tbe  ronclnding  part  of  Worth- 
in^on'siM^dTy,  which  Englisfaanduontinentat  scho- 
lars alike  have  long  been  aearingfrom  Mr.  Orossleir. 
Aflmr  a  genial  speech  from  the  Prerident  ^ 
which  he  mentioned,  but  did  not  name,  a  des- 
man who  frequently  quoted  from  the  noncon- 
formist Isaac  .djnbrose,  and  in  doing  so  charae- 
t^sed  him  aa  "  the  holy  Saint  Ambrose,  &ther 
of  the  Church  is  Ite  early  period  ")i  the  Beport 
was  adopted.  Mr.  W.  Beaumont  ms  elected  a 
vice-president  in  the  place  of  the  late  Oanon 
Baines. 


BOTBB  07  TRITKCn 


Thb  weather  forecasts  puUished  once  1877  \t 
the  German  Nautical  Observatc^  at  Huibw 
have  thus  &r  proved  very  eatas&ctory,  hiTiiJ 
been  found  oorrect  in  eighty  cases  out  of  a  huDdnd. 

PBTEBUAim's  Mittheiiungen  show  no  foIliiiK  off 
since  Dis.  Behm  and  Lindeman  have  ossimea  the 
office  of  editors.  The  forthccHuIng  numbei  in 
addition  to  the  usual  geographical  notes,  con^g 
articles  on  tbe  Lower  Yenisei  and  the  Lena, 
which  have  prominently  come  before  the  public 
rince  Nordenskibld's  accomplishment  of  the  north- 
east passage ;  on  S.  de  Brazza's  exploratioii  of  the 
Upper  Ogowai ;  and  on  the  surreys  made  siuce 
1363  by  the  Peruvian  Hydrographical  CommiBuon, 
presided  overby  Admiral  Tucker.  There  are  three 
maps,  among  which  that  of  the  Upper  Amazon 
and  its  tributariee  is  the  most  elaborate. 

Pbof.  Ch.  Majkxifs  and  E.  Deeor  sevenly 
critimse  Capt.  Boudaire's  scheme  of  conTertic^ 
a  portion  of  the  Southern  Sahara  into  an  inlaiid 
sea.  They  say  that  the  scheme,  if  siiceesafd, 
would  destnr  the  date-cultnza  without  exeieisD; 
ai^  favDunible  inflnenoa  whatever  apn  tb 
chmate  of  Algeria.  The  area  of  the  mpoied 
"  sea  "  would  not  exceed  6,100  square  nuHul 
the  vapours  rising  from  it  would  be  driven  m&- 
ward  uto  the  Saoara,  as  ncnrtikeriy  winds  pmil 
at  Kskra  and  Tugurt. 

Thb  death  is  amionnoed  of  tite  Belgian  flZ|kiKi 
M.  Wauthier. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Portuguese  Surreron  ue 
making  good  pr(M;rese  with  their  survey  fa  the 
projected  line  of  nulway  between  Deu^tn 
and  the  Transvaal,  and  thnra  is  a  probabiUtj  nt 
the  work  will  be  commenced  very  shortly. 

We  understand  that  a  Committee  of  the  BotiI 
Geographical  Society  are  engaged  in  comidenDS 
the  question  of  the  adopticm  of  a  uniform  meW 
of  spelling  geographical  names  in  theii  puhlin- 
tions,  and  that  thev  have  the  advantage  of  bong 
assisted  in  their  hibours  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter. 

W£  hear  that  Mr.  H.  M  Stanley  is  on  hu  n; 
to  Zanzibar,  with  a  commission  from  the  Ejuj;  of 
tbe  Belgians  to  reo^fanise  the  Belgian  Eipi- 
tion,  which,  as  we  have  fsom  time  to  tin  »• 
corded,  has  met  witii  a  constant  suceawwi  of 
misfortunes  since  its  first  arrival  on  tk_£ut 
coast,  and  which  has  aa  yet  done  pnedeillf 
nothing.   Indeed,  we  should  fear  that,  {tm  the 
want  of  tact  and  management  exhibited,  ew  n 
the  present  leaders  did  succeed  in  establiiliiiig  & 
" station,"  it  would  almost  inevitably  turn 
feilure.   A  second  Expedition  is  being  otciium 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  hiam 
Association,  and  one  of  its  members  has  alittd; 
started  for  Zanribar. 

Aj  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bussian  Qeogiw^cal 
Society,  the  Constantine  medal  was  awarded  U 
Prof.  Nordenskiold,  and  the  Ltitke  medal  to  M. 
SlSvertsow  for  his  exploration  of  the  Tien  Shm 
Small  gold  medals  were  awarded  to  M.  Tchersir 
for  his  geolwical  studies  in  the  Government  of 
Irkut^  to  M7  A.  Voifikow  for  his  meteorologi« 
observations  in  Russia  and  in  several  oih« 
countries,  and  to  Prince  N.Koetrow.  SeveralulTer 
and  bronze  medals  were  also  awarded  to  i«WQi 
persons  for  services  rendered  in  the  dinewit 
sections  of  tiie  society. 


The  Portuguese  Expedition  for  the  exploration 
of  Africa  has  proved  a  success.  Major  Serpa  Pinto, 
its  leader,  havmg  arrived  at  Pretoria,  iWisvaal, 
with  eight  followers,  the  remnant  of  four  hundred. 
No  news  had  been  received  fix>m  the  Expedition 
since  it  left  ffihe,  in  or  after  Msidi  of  laist  year. 
Major  Ffnto^s  companions,  CapeDo  and  Ivens, 
are  sni^nsed  to  have  sqianted  from  th«r  leader, 
and  travdlsd  in  a  more  easterly  direction.  They 
will  have  to  be  looked  for  on  the  Lower  Zambesi. 

Ws  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing  Br. 
Schweinfnrth'e  valuable  paper  on  "  La  Terra  in- 
condtaddl'  Egitto,"  which  was  originallv  published 
in  X'^^pforatow,  an  Italian  geogtn^iiDai  msgariae. 


KAsAznras  Ain>  Bxmws. 
In  the  CfamAtK  Mr.  J.  A,  Symonds  continues 
and  concludes  his  study  of  "  Antinons."  The  a^ 
count  of  the  cult  of  which  Antinous  ""w  W 
death  became  the  object  is  completed  ;  and  tw 
place  of  the  favourite  in  art  is  fully  ij™"^" 
from  extant  coins  and  marbles.  On  the  www 
subject,  "  the  most  rational  conclusion  "W"". " 
be  that  Antinoos  became  in  truth  a  popnl« 
and  satisfied  some  nwr  need  in  P»f!»°]r.S! 
which  none  of  tbe  elder  «Bd  more  w>P«»^ 
dflitlei  snffieed."  WJww  lie  srUde  beeoBUi  ■ 
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tbft  highest  degree  inteiestiiig  and  curiooB  is 
vhere  it  u  sought  to  be  ahown  that  the  popular 
feeHxiff  canomsed  AntinooB  as  one  who  had  given 
i»  life  for  another,  and  even  fat  him  forward  as 
a  rival  to  Ohrist : — 

"That  ve  are  not  altogether  oiyustifled  in  drawiii^ 
this  eonelnnon  maj  be  nthwed  firom  the  atti- 
tade  awomwi  hgr  tiie  GhristiaB  apobsistB  to- 
vazda  AdUimhw.  There  la  nuoe  tfiaa  we  mere 
hatred  of  a  pegao  hero,  more  than  the  bare  iodigna- 
tkm  at  a  pabUe  oeaudal,  in  their  acrimony.  Ac- 
cepdng  the  ealamniona  insiniiatjona  of  Dion  Casnos, 
Lbma  gladiators  of  the  neir  &ith  fonnd  a  terrible 
ifaetotMal  weapon  ready  to  their  hands  in  the  canon- 
iMCioa  of  a  coortier.  .  .  .  Bat  in  Origen,  arguing 
vith  Celsne,  ve  find  a  Mineirhat  diffinot  k^-note 
mnek.  Oelm,  it  aiq;>ear8,  hed  told  the  vttny  of 
Afldnooi^  aad  hod  eompared  hia  onlt  vith  that  of 
Chntt.  Origen  r^>Ues,  joetly,  that  there  vu  nothing 
ia  cDUon  between  th«  lives  of  Antinoos  and  of 
Chnt,  and  that  his  snppoeed  diiinityis  a  fiction.  We 
<u  <£aown  in  this  reaponse  an  echo  of  the  faith 
v2uefa  aadeaied  Antinoos  to  his  pagan  votuies. 
Aattnona  vai  hated  by  the  Christian  as  a  rival ;  in- 
^gnifieant,  it  la  tne,  and  nnworthy,  bnt  still  of  snf- 
fleiflBt  fiwea  to  be  regaxded  and  penecnted.  If  Anti- 
Bou  had  been  ntteny  oontempttUe,  if  he  had  not 
gtined  aoma  flna  hold  upon  the  wet?  td  Gifteco- 
Roman  pagaaism,  CeUns  eoald  hardly  nave  ventored 
te  rert  an  argument  on  his  worship,  nor  would  Origen 
hm  efaoaen  to  travene  that  aignmant  with  solid 
meoninfe  instead  of  paaring  it  by  in  rhetorical 
nUooe.* 

Tb.  ^mondB  refers  to  two  Gennan  anthoritiea 
wbo  nave  written  on  Antinons,  Von  Levezow 
sad  Botticher,  and  a  Swede,  Victor  Bydberg.  It 
is  BO^howarer,  possible  to  gather  from  his  artide 
bow  ar  hia  work  is  based  on  theiis,  and  how  far 
indepMidBUl  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  continues  hie 
"Hams  in  a  LSbtary  "  with  "  Godwin  and  Shellev." 
It  is  aa  atfeampt  to  deal  with  ShellOTia  philosophy, 
"obr  as  he  bad  one;  and  it  is  weU  shown,  wiUi 
the  writer's  naual  flngid  deaineas,  how  Shelley's 
ttasseendental  wcffld  was  "  the  refracted  viioon  of 
Godwin's  poaaie  system  seen  through  an  imag^- 
ative  aanosthere."  There  are  ^enty  of  snggestire 
remstfa  ecattered  throngh  the  article.  For 
iiMlMW^tMs;— 

"lo  Sfaellsy's  particular  ease  we  should  imbsbly  be 
diipoOTd  to  ascribe  his  moral  dafldendes  to  the  eo^t 
at  crude  bnt  tpecioos  thec^  upon  a  singolarly  philan- 
thnme  but  abnormally  unpulaiTe  mind.  So  one 
woald  aeense  him  of  any  want  of  parity  or 
gtaaneity;  bnt  we  might  regard  him  as  wanting 
ia  itfth  aad  intengity_  of  sentiment.  Allied  to  this 
moBU  weaknees  is  his  ineafadtj  fiv  either  feeling  in 
Umsdf  or  a^ireciatiBg  in  othern  the  fbree  of  oidinaxy 
tinnan  paanons  directed  to  a  otmerrte  object.  The 
oalj  apology  that  oaa  be  made  for  hia  aeleetion  of  the 
ttngnlarly  loathsome  motive  for  his  drams,  is  in  the 
fsct  that  in  lus  hands  the  chief  character  becomes 
amply  an  incarnation  of  porely  tntelleetaal  widted- 
acis;  he  k  a  new  avatar  ttF  then^erions  ^neiple 
of  eriliriiidigMietaUy  spears  as  a  piest  or  king; 
he  lapresents  the  hatred  to  good  in  the  abatnet 
lathir  than  ■ohservieneB  to  the  hnnor  paasioiH." 

We  must,  however,  protest  that  no . "  apology  "  is 
needed,  even  thouga  Hendelaeohn  did  say  that 
Tie  Cmei  wm  "too  hoiiible,''  and  Mr.  Leslie 
Stq^hen  soems  disposed  to  eolio  him.  The 
nuttar  is  simply  and  sdlsly  one  of  txeatmoit, 
and.  Shell^^  treatment  has  made  the  plav  a 
vietoiions  soeeess.  Shelleyists  might,  we  thmk, 
complain  of  the  article  as  a  whole  that  it  makes 
too  much  oi  juvmile  works  like  Quemt  Mab— 
which  Shelley  hinuelf  called  "villanons  tr^" 
— and  T?ia  SmoU  ^  lAam\  that  it  takes  noaceoont 
of  the  tcsUt  firoituil  and  jnypring  way  in  which 
Shelley  applied  the  idea  of  batemity,  andthatit  does 
not  pat  at  its  true  value  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  SheUaj's  fieiy  eothuaiaani.  Much  must  be 
fo^ven  to  one  who  loved  mnch  \  and  it  would 
he  impoeaible  to  understand,  if  this  article  were 
final,  why  so  many  leadera,  otherwise  appaiently 
in  posassntm  of  their  wits,  feel  that  same  sort  of 
pswonel  amotion  ttst  fflkellegr  which  has  also  been 
oftsa  aroBSed  fat  Haziini.  And  there  an  too 


many  of  the  old  platitudes  about  the  misty  and 
transcendental  uae  of  Shelley's  genius.  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  are  spared  the  venerable  leg 
of  mutton  "  anecdote.  It  may  be  noticed,  too, 
that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  repeats  a  statoment  often 
made,  bat  which  is  not  true  without  qualification, 
that "  to  illastrato  Shelley  would  be  as  impossible 
as  to  paint  a  stiidn  <tf  musie.''  Mr.  Hutton  said 
someuiing  (rf  this  sort  in  his  essay  on  Shelley,  but 
he  made  an  exception  in  fkvour  of  the  &mous 
lines  in  the  PromeihtivA  on  the  "wild-eyed 
charioteer."  Not  to  go  beyond  the  iVomsMMW,  a 
painter  surely  could  make  something  of  this :— ■ 
"  Sink  with  me  then ! 

We  two  will  sink  on  the  wide  waves  of  rain. 

Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  ontspent 

Drop,  twisted  in  inextrioable  fight, 

Into  a  ahcnreless  sea," 
or  of  the  lines  a  little  further  on  describing  the 
eagle.  And  what  sog^^tions  for  pictnres  are  there 
to  a  painter  with  the  imagination  and  the  power  to 
paint  them  in  the  lines  on  the  "pale  priestess"  in 
theiVoiiutAsiif,orintIielaetlinasof  Oaymowlui^ 
or  in  the  wssa  deseriUng  the  ride  alcov  the  shore 
at  the  bsg^nmng  of  Jiifum  mA  MjadAda^  or  those 
on  the  storm  in  the  iMir  to  Martm  Ottbome,  or 
that  vonderfnl  Hue  in  IheAdonait: — 

-  The  moving  pomp  might  seem 
lAke  fttgmntry  of  miU  m  a»  wUmaiiital  tirtam!' 

We  will  ju^  add  ^  that  Ux.  Leslie  Stephen 
could  hardly  have  written  the  sentence,  "  If  life  is 
a  dream,  the  dreuu  is  the  basis  of  all  we  know, 
and  it  is  small  comfort  toproelaim  its  unreality," 
as  a  critidsm  of  Shelley,  if  he  had  remembered 
Shelley's  wondetfiil  little  poem  On  D«ath.  The 
stansa  beginning — 

"This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know. 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel''— 

is  a  corioudy  exact  anticipation  of  fix.  Leslie 
Stephen's  eritiinsm. 


■BXBtna  OB  thu  ooxmssiov  AFPOxnn>  lO  nr- 
auiBi  nrco  thx  olumb  aw  ths  haxtbbb  mo- 
BiLrrT  (Mix  1878). 

Ahons  the  achievements  of  Lord  Carnarvon's 
colonial  administration  which  sue  wholly  with- 
out precedent  is  the  eomidlation  of  a  Idbro 
d'Oro  for  the  Island  of  Malta.  The  Malteee 
nobility  had  borne  thai  titles  without  any  distinct 
recognition  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  until  1876,  when  they 
claimed  as  a  body  to  taka  precedence  of  the 
Ohamber  of  Oommerce  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  the  island.  These 
modest  pretensions  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  were  allowed  by  Lord  Oamarvon  to 
the  heads  of  all  the  families  who  had  obtained 
titles  of  nobility  before  the  amiocation  of  Malta. 
But  in  order  to  ascertain  who  were  the  persons 
entitled  to  this  precedence,  a  Oommisuoo  iras 
appointed,  consisting  of  two  of  the  judges,  to  com- 
pile a  complete  list  of  the  titolati  and  to  firame 
a  teble  of  precedence  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  creation.  Their  Report  contuns  a  complete 
history  of  evory  existing  title  within  their  know^ 
ledge,  and  deau  with  many  iotrieato  and  intMsst* 
ing  c|uestion8  of  feudal  law.  It  was  pnaented  to 
Parliament  in  May  1878,  and  wiH  hencefbrth  be 
appealed  to  as  the  Libro  d'Oro  of  Malta.  The  list 
presented  to  the  Commission  b^  the  standing 
committee  of  nobles  included  thirty^one  names, 
but  several  claims  were  reiected,  and  among 
them  that  of  the  honorary  secretary  to  the 
committee,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in 
getting  the  Oommisuon  appointed.  His  claim 
was  dmived  under  a  patent  of  July  IS, 
1717,  by  Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sicily  and 
Duke  of  Savoy,  granting  the  titie  of  Bbrqois  to 
his  lineal  ancestor  Mano  Testaferrate  and  all  hia 
hffitimate  and  ruitural  deacendant»\  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  by  the  feudal  law  of  &tvoy  {ad  uaum 
langobetrdmiuviS  every  one  of  the  grantee's  de- 
scMidanta  woula  inherit  the  titie.  But  this  con- 


struction would  virtually  have  recognised  nuiely- 
three  macqnieee  of  this  umily,  and  the  OommiseiMi 
deci<^  that  the  sncceesion  was  govevned  1^  the 
feodol  law  of  ffioiiy,  vrhece  fia&  irae  indivinble 
(ad  uMtm  Fnmoonan).  On  the  same  grounds 
they  disallowed  the  ouuib  e/t  dght  cadet  malsa 
and  fifty-Mg^t  dsseendaiits  of  the  house  of  Fre- 
sioai  to  the  titie  of  Count  granted  b^  King  Victor 
Amadeus  in  1718 ;  but  these  decisions  were  evi- 
dentiy  governed  by  Lord  Oamarvmi's  instructiona 
to  restrict  the  preoedence  to  the  head  of  each 
femilv,  and  are  inoomdatent  with  the  pateute  of 
creation  and  Continental  usage.  The  only  titles 
allowed  by  the  Oommisuon  were  twenty  in 
number,  and  are  borne  by  eighteen  perscxia— ns., 
eight  barons,  six  counts,  and  ux  marqaiBee ;  but 
their  precedence  is  re«rulated  b^  the  dates  of 
creation,  without  regard  to  their  tities.  The  first 
in  nmk  among  them  is  the  Baroness  di  Diar  el 
!&iiet  e  di  Bunna,  whose  anoeetor,  f^nnoesco 
Gatto,  had  his  barony  granted  to  him  by  Lous  of 
Axagon,  King  of  Sicur,  on  January  4, 1360.  The 
next  in  the  list  is  the  Buon  di  Ghariaxem  e  TaUa, 
who  datea  fromApril  13, 16S8;  bntall  the  other 
eighteen  titl^  are  creations  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  wore  uther  created  or  reco^uised  by 
the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Knighte  of  St.  John, 
who  never  exercised  this  right  of  sovereignty  be- 
fore 1710.  Beside  these  twenty  titles,  four  others 
are  recognised  as  existing ;  but,  as  they  were  in 
dispute,  the  Oommissim  declined  to  adjudicato 
between  the  olaimante.  The  Secretary  of  Steto 
has,  nooe  the  Report,  admitted  two  others,  which 
were  reserved  for  his  deciedon ;  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  recognised  titles  now  stands  at  twenty- 
six.  Among  the  interesting  questions  which 
were  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Steto  was  whether  titles  of  noUli^  weie 
created  two  Imperial  !&ills  which  ooD&cted  the 
digmtry  of  Sertditary  yobl»fMilitanii$f  Md  Tar- 
fiaorHM  of  the  Soly  jRwum  IE  impire.  Thisdiatin>- 
tion  was  grantod  to  Maximilian  Brisano  and  all 
bis  legitimate  descendante,  male  and  female,  for 
ever,  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  in  1698 ;  and  on 
James  Teateferrate  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
III.  in  1637.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Michael 
Hicin  Beach  should  be  unable  to  define  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  these  patents ;  but  it  would  scarcely 
have  "been  an  undue  stretch  of  authority  if  he 
had  ruled  that  the  persons  entitied  to  this  ancient 
dignity,  whatever  it  may  be,  were  worthy  of  the 
barren  privilege  of  taking  precedence  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Oommerce  in  a  procession.  It  is  also  to  be 
presumed  that  he  will  give  effect  to  the  precedence 
which  he  hasrecognism  by  a  Royal  Warrant;  for 
his  despateh  distmctly  atetes  tiiat  "  no  pubUc 
officer,  not  even  a  Secretaiy  of  State,  has  the- 
power  of  confexring  titles  ca  hononr,  nw  which 
the  penonal  sanction  of  Her  M^eeW  is  neces- 
sary.^ Enxom  Ohkibb  wixirb. 


OOUiri  L.  K.  TOLSTOI  XSS  HIS  WORKS. 

The  ninth  volume  has  just  been  issued  of  the 
JRuttkaya  Sibluaeka,  published  by  M.  Staayule- 
vich.  This  volume  conmsto  of  selections  from 
the  writings  of  Count  L.  N.  Toletm.  Prefixed  i» 
a  short  bi^mphical  sketch  of  this  distiingnidied 
Rusdan  nmBst.  From  it  we  learn  tiiat  Count 
Tolstm  was  bom  on  August  38, 1838,  at  Yasnava- 
Polyana,  Government  of  Tenia,  where  his  mother 
owned  an  estete.  His  mother,  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Nieolai  Sergievieh,  died  when  he  was  two 
yearsoldj  hia  fttiwr  seven  years  later.  Hisearly 
education  was  oonsequentiy  conducted  in  a  some- 
what irregular  manner — ^in  various  places  and  with 
many  changes  of  teachers.  In  1843,  Count 
Tolstoi  entered  the  fitculty  <Hf  Oriental  languages 
at  the  IJniverri^  of  Kazan ;  but  at  the  end  of 
one  year  he  paned  over  to  the  feeulty  of  jnris- 

Enuunce.  At  the  end  of  the  second  course  he 
»ft  the  univerrity,  and  up  to  1861  reaided  on  hia 
mother's  estate,  which  hadbeenasdgnedtohiml^ 
settlaoisnt  BithelatteryearbejtrfiMdhisbroAeTr 
who  waa  aarring  in  iML^mj  of  thfl  CanoaaMu 
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Oaacasiaii  life  had  so  much  attnuitioii  for  him  that 
lie  entered  the  armj,  enrollinf^  himself  in  the  20th 
Artillery  Inigade,  to  which  his  brother  also  be- 
longed. It  was  in  the  OaocasuB  that  Count 
Tobtoi  firet  meditated  writing  a  great  romance. 
Here,  in  1862,  he  completed  hu  Childhood^  vhidi 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Siovremennti.  Hare 
also  were  written  The  Jnjxuion  and  Boyhood ;  and 
a  be^nning  was  made  of  the  Romance  of  a 
Xutatan  iVopnetor  and  A  Tale  of  the  Caucasiu. 
Oonut  ToUtoi  remained  in  the  Caucasus  from 
1861  to  1863,  taking  part  in  the  winter  expedi- 
tions. In  1863  he  mw  tnoBfiamdj  at  bis  own 
xeqneat,  to  the  Army  of  the  Danube,  vhere  he  was 
«|wointed  to  the  staff  of  Prince  Id.  D.  Gortchakof, 
aaa  took  part  in  the  campugn  of  1854.  On  the 
retirement  of  the  Rusdan  army  from  Jassy,  Count 
Tblittn  was  sent  to  Sebastopol,  and  served  in  the 
defence  of  that  city.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Tchenwya  <m  Angust  7,  and  at  the 
etonning  of  Sebostopol  on  August  27.  To 
this  juried  (1864-65)  belong  his  Seba»- 
tmol  m  December,  SebatUmol  m  May,  and 
Felimg  of  the  Forttt.  In  1866  Count  Tolstoi 
Tetired  from  the  army,  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  fordgn  tours,  he  has  mnce  constantly  resided 
&t  Yaraaya-Polyaoa.  To  the  poiod  1865-61 
belong  ToiUh,  Sthaatopci  in  Augvat,  Tmo  Hxusars, 
Ailbert,  Lueenu,  Three  Deatht,  Familxf  Sappinm, 
«od  PoUhukka.  In  1861  Oount  Xolsttd  began  to 
taks  aa  lutenst  in  scholMtie  nuutteza,  and  pub- 
lished an  edocational  jonmal  nnder  the  titb  of 
Tammo-PtH^tma.  He  mamed  in  1868,  and  baa 
a  family  of  six  children.  Dorii^  the  last  sixteen 
jean,  the  following  works  hare  been  published — 
-riz.,  War  and  Peace,  Hornbook,  Reading  Booka, 
and  the  romance  of  Anna  Karenma.  A  complete 
issue  of  Count  Tolstoi's  works  was  begun  in  1878, 
of  which  elcTen  Tolnniea  havs  been  published  np 
to  the  pramit  date. 


KSCaST  ITALUS  POFUUB  TAU. 

The  Italian  custom  of  publishing  in  a  limited 
number  rare  or  inedit«d  works  as  wedding-gifts 
renders  it  often  difficult  for  the  scholar  to  obtain 
materiiJ  very  important  for  his  researches.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  popular  literature  (con- 
osting  of  folk-tales,  ballads,  customs,  and  usages, 
&c.),  the  study  of  which  has  in  recent  years 
assumed  such  krge  proportions.  The  readers  of 
the  AoADKmr  who  are  interested  in  this  field  may 
be  glad  to  hare  their  attention  directed  to  some 
recent  works,  most  of  which  axe  not  in  the  market, 
and  a  brief  analyna  of  thdr  conteots  may  be 
useful  to  the  stodant 

We  shall  fint  mmtaon  two  collections  of 
popular  tales  fimned  at  Rori^o,  in  Istria,  by 
Antonio  Ive,  editor  of  the  Qmti  popotari  ittriani 
<Turin,  1877).  The  first  bears  only  the  title: 
Hime  Ivo-Lorenutto,  28  Novembre,  1877  (In 
Yianna:  Ooi  tij^  di  Adolfo  Holzhausen,  1877. 
Edizione  fuori  m  commerdo  di  soli  100  eeemplari). 
It  contains  four  stories,  the  first  of  which, 
" Andriauiela,"  is  identical  with  "La  Stella 
Diana"  in  Imbriani'a  iVbiwtfa;ii  Jiorentina  (Leg- 
horn, 1877,  p.  42)  ;  Pitr6,  Fiabe,  etc.  (Palermo, 
1876),  No.  "  La  Orasta  di  lu  basUicd ; "  Gon- 
xenbaeb,  SietUanieehe  Mdrehen  (Leipzig,  1870) 
No.  86,  *•  Von  der  Tochler  des  Fiiraten  Ciri- 
mimminn;"  and  Pentamerone,  iii.,  4.  The 
neond  sfanj,  "  IKwde,"  which  turns  on  gueasiiw 
riddles  in  otdor  to  obtain  the  princess'  liand, 
may  be  oompsvad  with  the  twvn^^aeoond 
story  in  Campbell's  Witt  Si^Umid  TaU$;  Oon- 
zenbach,  No.  81 ;  Grimm,  No.  32 ;  and  Oomparetti, 
JVowOnu  mp.  doL  (IHiiis,  1876,  Nos.  xxn.,  lix.). 
The  third  story,  "Kela  Tronte,"  is  a  version  of 
the  world-wide  story  of  "  The  Thankful  Dead," 
the  literature  of  which  may  be  fbond  in  K.  Sim- 
rock's  Der  ffute  Gerhard  utid  die  danJAaren 
Todten  (Bonn,  1866),  and  Oermama,  Ui.,  199- 
300.  Some  Terrioas  of  this  story  recently  pub> 
liahed  are:  Webster's  Ba$que  L^ende  (Jjondon, 
1877,  p.  140) ;  QwtniM  pop.  etUtdmiM,  por  J.  Ma»< 


S>no  J  Labr6s  (Barcelona,  1872,  ii.,  p.  34) ; 
osqum,  ConteB  piqi.  lorrains  in  the  Roatmia,  iv., 

r.  ^4;  and  Cftballero,  Cuentoa,  tj-c.,  (L^pzig, 
877,  p.  23).  The  fourth  story,  "La  Ourona  del 
^ran  Giegno,"  is  tiie  stoiy  of  the  Two  Wanderers 
m  Grimm's  collection ;  other  variants  may  be 
found  in  Kohler's  notes  to  VoUetmiirchen  ma 
Venetien  in  JahHmchfur  romanuche  und  mgUaehe 
LUeratur,  vii.,  p.  6. 

The  second  collection  of  Ive  is  entitled  Ftahe 
popoUtri  rovigntn,  raccolte  ed  annotate  da  Ant. 
Ive  (Vienna :  Holzhausan,  1878.  Per  le  Noize 
Ive-Rocco.  Edizione  di  soli  100  eaemplari). 
The  first  tale, "  L'Amur  del  tri  naranci,"  is  the 
famous  story  of  the  Three  Oitrona,  which  is  found 
from  Norway  to  Sidly,  Recent  Italian  vetrions 
are :  Nov.  fior.,  p.  w5\  Nov.  pop.  tfol.,  p.  292: 
Gonz.,  No.  13;  Pitrd,  No.  18;  and  Ooramm,  2 
componim&nti  minori  ddla  let.  pop.  itaL  net  j»^n- 
diaUUi  rBenevento,  1878,  p.  467).  The 
second  8to^,  Bid  Giumo,"  is  a  version  with 
many  episodes  of  the  stepmother  jealous  of  her 
step-daughter,  whom  she  tries  to  kill  and  who 
escapes  and  after  many  adventures  marries  a 
prince  or  king.  With  uiis  version  may  be  com- 
pared Nov.  fior.^  p.  2S9 ;  PentameroMy  iii.,  2 ; 
and  D'Ancona,  Saere  rappreeentotioni  (Florence, 
1872,  iU.,  236).  The  third  tale,  "  El  Pumo  de 
Uoro,"  is  in  the  main  Pentamerone,  iv.,  7 :  cp. 
Nov.  ^r.,  p.  316;  Gouzenbsch,  i.,  3^;  and 
Grimm,  No.  28,  "The  Singing  Bone."  The  fourth, 
"  I  Tri  Faidu,"  may  be  compared  with  "  Juan-le- 
funtent,"  in  O^nae  Moncant,  (^nte$  pop.  do  la 
Cfa$cogne  (Paris,  1861,  p,  90).  These  stories  are 
so  excellently  edited  uat  we  trust  Signer  Ive  will 
make  a  complete  collection  of  the  popular  tales  of 
his  native  puce  wluch  will  be  more  accessible  to 
the  reader. 

F.  SabaUni,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Stneta  di 
Zetteratwa  p(qmlare,  has  recently  published  a 
Sicilian  tale  under  the  title.  La  LmUema :  noveSa 
pcpdare  SicUiana,  pubblicata  ed  iUustrata  da  Fran- 
cesco Sabatini  (Imola,  1878.  Per  le  Nozze  Sala- 
mone-BIsrino  Abate.  Edizione  di  soli  180  esem- 
plan).  This  story  is  a  variant  of  Pitrft  (No.  61), 
where  an  analysis  of  a  part  of  it  is  f^ven. 

For  the  same  wedding  Dr.  Giuseppe  Pitr&,  the 
indefatigaUe  collector  of  the  popular  literature  of 
his  country,  published  five  stones — Cinque  novel- 
line  pcpolari  Siciliane  ora  per  la  prima  volta  pub- 
blicate  da  G.  Pitr6  (Palermo,  1878).  These  five 
stories  are  all  l^ndary.  The  first,  "A  stu 
munnu  cu'  chianci  e  cu'  ridi,"  relates  that  during 
the  creation  of  the  world  the  Lord  called  one  of 
the  AposUes  to  bim,  and  asked  him  to  look  and  see 
what  the  peofde  were  doing.  He  did  >o^d  said, 
"How  carious  I  they  sre  we^img,"  The  Lord 
said,  "  It's  not  the  world  yet,"  Tho  nsxt  day  the 
Apostle  was  told  to  look  again,  and  saw  the  people 
laughing.  "  It's  not  the  world  yet."  The  next 
day  he  saw  some  Iswhiw  and  some  wee|nng. 
"Now  it's  the  world,^  said  the  Lord;  "for  & 
this  world  one  weens  and  another  laughs.** 
The  second  story,  "Ln  Sceccu,"  tells  us  that 
when  the  ass  was  created  and  named  it 
was  constantly  forgetting  its  name  and  run- 
ning back  to  the  Lord  to  he  told  again.  At 
last  the  Lord,  wearied  by  its  stupidity,  gave 
its  ears  a  sharp  pull  and  cried  out,  "  Ass  !  Ass  I 
Ass  I "  "  That  is  why  the  ass  has  long  ears,  and 
why  we  pull  a  person's  ears  to  keep  him  from 
forgetting  a  thing."  In  the  third  story,  "  San 
Fi^ru  e  sd  cumpari,"  St  Peter  sets  something  to 
eat  from  a  stingy  man  iy  a  [uay  on  the  word 
mumt,  "  snout,"  and  cu  lu  imueu,  "  to  be  angiy." 
For  a  sUny  of  the  same  kind,  see  Fltr^  iii.,  313. 
The  fourth  story,  "  Lu  Vtanari,"  relates  that 
when  Christ  was  on  earth  He  aslnd,  cue  Friday,  a 
woman  who  was  combing  her  hair  to  f^ve  him  a 
drink;  she  refused,  and  Christ  caised  the  bur 
that  was  braided  on  Friday.  A  little  while  after 
He  met  a  woman  making  bread  who  gave  him 
some  water.  Our  Lord  said,  "Blessed  be  the 
dough  that  is  kneaded  on  Friday."*  "  Hence  it  is 
that  scHne  women  will  not  comb  their  hair  on 


Friday."  The  fifth  story,  "  Lu  testamentn  di  U 
Signuri,"  is  a  satire  on  the  various  daases  of  tbe 
community.  When  Christ  came  to  leave  the  vorid 
He  was  in  doubt  as  to  whom  to  leave  all  on  the 
earth.  If  He  left  it  to  the  gratlemen,  what  would 
the  nobility  do  P  if  to  the  nobility,  what  would 
become  of  the  gentry,  and  the  workmen  and  the 
peasants  P  While  He  was  lefiecting,  the  noble- 
men came  and  asked  the  Lord  to  give  them  eierr- 
thing,  which  He  did.  Then  the  priests  came,  and 
when  they  were  told  that  everything  had  been 
given  to  the  nobility,  "  Oh  I  the  Devil  1 "  they  ex- 
claimed ;  "  Then  I  leave  you  the  Deril,"  said 
the  Lord.  To  the  monks,  who,  when  they  heard  J 
what  had  been  done,  exdaimsd,  "FkhsDee!"  1 
patience  was  left.  The  workmen  cried, "  What 
a  ^ud  I "  and  received  that  for  theii  share. 
Finally  the  peasants  came  and  said  with  reei^ 
nation,  "  Let  us  do  the  will  of  (Jod,"  and  tfait 
was  tndr  share.  "  And  this  is  the  reason  iriij 
in  this  world  the  noblemen  command,  the  priesu 
are  helped  by  the  devil,  the  monks  are  patiest, 
workmen  fraudulent,  and  the  peasants  hais  to 
do  many  things  they  dont  want  to,  and  an  obtigei 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  God." 

The  last  collection  we  shall  mention  ia  teat- 
sible  to  the  public.  It  is  BibUoteca  dtiU  tnUeti 
poptiari  nuirehigiane:  novelline  e  fiabe  p^dkri 
raccolte  ed  annotate  da  Antonio  Gisnandret,  Pio- 
tata  I.  (Jesi,  1878).    This  number  contaiDs  ttvn 
stories.   The  first,  "  £1  Marcante,"  is  Boccmu, 
Dee.,n.,6.   The  second,  <*La  Saleiodael&r- 
eetto,"  is  Grimm's  "  The  Spider  and  the  Flea,"t 
very  wide-spread  nursery-tale ;  see  PitrA,  No.  131; 
Benioni,  Fnnt  UI.,  p.  61i  Nov.  fiir.,  p.  651; 
Pepaati,  Not>.  ptgt.  Uoomoei,  No.  4 ;  and  Imbrim, 
XII  conti  pomiffiianeei,  p.  271.   A  Norwepu 
verdon  is  in  Asbjomsen,  No.  lOS;  a  Greek  one  io 
Halm,  No.  C6 ;  French  in  MSliuine,  p.  424;  ud 
Spanish  in  Oaballero,  CMntot,  etc.,  p.  3;  laeiln 
Benfey's  PoneKAoton^ra,  i.,  191.   The  third  ittnr. 
"Erfijo  do'  re,  puorco,"  is  Grimm's  "Huailw 
Hedgehog;"  other  Italian  veruons  are Confa- 
retti,  p.  38;  Corazzini,  p.  429;  Pttrd,  No.  fit; 
Gonz.,  No.  42 ;  StraparoU,  ii.,  1 ;  Bemoai,  Pmi 
II.,  p.  69;  NoD.Jior.,  p.  176;  and  Schneller, 
Mdrchen  und  Sagen  am  Walechtiroi  (InDitinekt 
1867,  No  31).   The  fourth,  "El  fijo del r<icl« 
sposK  'na  ranoccbisj'*  is  Compantti,  Na  4;  mb 
Corrazini,  p.  460.   This  story,  as  fiff  aa  tke  tnn- 
fimaation  of  a  princess  is  eoncemed,  b  dneiT 
oonneetsd  with  the  last  one.  Tbe  filU, 
Nozze  de  Treddiei,"  is  Becnom,  Pant  UU 
p.  09;   cp.  Gons.,  No.  66,  snd  AilQonii» 
and    Moe,   Nos.  43    and   103.    The  (uth, 
"  Qaattordid,"    is   the   story  of  one  named 
«  Fourteen,"  who  does  the  work  of  fourteen,  and 
of  course  eats  for  the  same  number.  Be  enten 
the  service  of  a  Roman  merchant,  who  rim  nia 
a  letter  to  Ludfer  and  seven  mules  and  fonrtetn 
casks  (Ugwice)  to  fill  with  Lndf^s  goli  Qn*^ 
tordici  has  an  immense  pux  of  pincers  made,  an 
when  he  reaches  Lucifer's  abode  fills  his  caalpand 
finally  seizes  Lucifer  by  the  nose  with  his  pneas 
and  carries  him  ofi' on  his  back.  The  merdiut, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  was  duly  grateful  and 
Quattordici  in  ease  for  the  rest  of  hie  life. 
story  is  a  nrbled  vetdon  of  "Le  See  de  la 
Ram4e  "  in  O^nae  Moncant;  lefbrenees  to  panUfi 
tales  in  all  parts  of  Ewim  may  be  found  id 
Jahrb.  fur  rmn.  tmd  eng.  Zsf.,  v.,  ^  Q'?" 
curiously  the  first  part  of  the  stofy  »  idenbcai 
with   one   of   Webster's   Baaque  Legtndi,  p- 
106,  « Fourteen."   The  seventii  and  IsBt  sWt, 
"  Giuanni  Ben  forte,  che  a  ranquecento  dieds  to 
morte  "  is  Grimm's  "  The  Valiant  LitUe  Tailor. 
See  also  Pitrft,  88;  Gonz.,  41 ;  Miss 
Deccan  Dayt,  "  The  Valiant  Ohattee-Mster,  **• 
The  collector  announces  as  in  P»P"*^'"' '^Sl 
games  and  rhymes,  customs,  usages,  sno  '«F"tJ 
and  popular  songs  in  continuation  (rf  those 
published  {Canti  popdari  marekigiaiu, 
annotate  dal  Prof.  Ant.  Gianandrea,  Turm, 

It  may  not  be  amias  to  mention  here  two  olfcw 
privately  printed  works  that  come  unier  ttu  hub 
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of  popnUr  litentore.  We  refer  to  Prof.  A. 
d'Aneooa's  XJai  nunali  dei  ewtmUm  detta  jRoma- 
faa  (Piaa,  1878),  and  Uai  nataUmdei  contadini 
itUa  SomojpM  (Piaa,  1878) ;  the  former  for  the 
"N'ozzaSalomoDe-BIarino  Abate,"  the  Utter  for 
thg  "  Xosxe  Imbriaoi-RosDati."  These  usa^  are 
faprinted  from  a  tare  wwrk  entitled  Cm  e  j^egiudi^ 
dt  eviUadim  dettaBmnamai  operette  asrio&oeta 
di  Placacci  Michele  di  ForB,  Aggrinnto  al  Segre- 
tario  e  Oapo  Speditois  presBO  la  enddetta  comune. 
Udumta  u  Signori  Aeiodati,  1878  (In  ForU : 
Dal  Barbiani}  cod.  app.)<         T.  F.  Obave. 


BKLXOTXD  BOOXI. 

€tt»enU  lAUratwnt. 

BttHaeni,F.  BidMUinUadn.  6«BMituk  Puto :  Fitrftnlt. 
BKxm,I>.C.    XtagleBdHidHiiirikinOaitnllsla.  Allan. 
Mf. 

Ooxn,  JnlM.  Lft  t«|dBniIe  d«  Barear ;  npndnotloii  d'sprti 

M*nre.   Puia:  BoUMdUldL  100  fr. 
HIIUI.G.  d*.    JoonuaintliMdala  CnnUlBbucake  (ISSI- 

MTI).   Purk:  Dtnto. 
E^-AHan,n.  ZfrMgmBiilBuIe.  BiA :  Obspsatlv. 

Linirs,  F.  dn.  LcMm,  jonnul  ■*  dooniiMDfii  ponr  nrrfr  k 
rUstoln  do  oKOftl  d«  Sun  (18S1-I8U).  Paria :  Dldtor. 

riCBT.P.  DMtMbtXttiuUtfd.  I».  Jabrh.  3.fiAibfc  HtM 
Uagtn:  BaA.  vlLMPt 

OuaKfTD  DI  LATiaxK,  A.  Lea  punphleU  de  U  fln  de  I'BmpIi^ 
ta  Oent  Jaun  at  dn  la  Baatauntton.  Parte :  Danta.  » tr. 
Uc. 

Ji>THK,H.D.    BMoln  da  UOounuM  depute.  ZUriA; 

Daw^er.   «  H. 
KircxM<»x,  A.     PMadrloh  d«r  Ftomnta,  Kartllnt  T.  dar 
dar  SAtltacr  der  rafonnbtiB  ZirAa  liB»-IS7e. 
lanUlagen  :  Bac^  7  M. 
eaamxaa.Q.  PlnmnsrartuatDlaM  der  SUdt  Baad  im  14.  n. 

U.  Jahiii.   TUUngeB :  L*app.   18  H. 
HauacExa,  J.    Dar  Bl^nlaDba  Bnnd  13H.    TUUnaaa : 

Itlfrie^  aoltme4. 

fluoKU,  le  Oante  da.  £a  Kandedea  plmlM  srut  rvputtbm 
^nmnm.  Parte :  O.  Haaaoa. 

Don.  B.  RgpitMrnimt  kox  dloUoniMliM  ambM.  !>•  Un. 
Mi :  HaiMnneara.   IS  It. 

&iTUB,c.  AMlbMorlqaa  sor  to  tbttfen  at  laraMkniedM 
BrHtua.  ulYl  d'na  iaot>dl  da  comUiea  InMttaa  (zVl*  et 
XTU*  rifcks).  Fkrta :  Malaonaaara.  le  b. 


COMRESPONDBSCS. 

ta  TEE  xmmiro  op  Apftovla  iw  abibioiu^s 
•'poEtnoa'  T.  [vra.]  v.,  22-SS. 

Vuoh  15, 187». 

fnf.  JeWs  latter  fortunatelj  suppliea  me  with 
dl  the  materials  neoeemry  fbr  a  replj  to  it.  My 
oUeetioD  to  the  void  narmonv  in  the  paseage 
vbidt  he  qootee  is  briefly  this.     The  words 
mdoij/  and  karmom/  are  suniliar  musiMd  terms, 
kino^  a  distinct  eignifioaiion  in  English — melody 
meemi^  a  «ertun  continuous  sooceseioa,  harmony 
a  certain  nmnltaneoua  combination,  of  notes ;  and 
therefore  if  need,  as  Prof.  Jebb  usee  them,  in  the 
Mme  sentence  and  without  any  warning,  as  respec- 
tife  eqniTalents  for  /uXoc  and  ipfuivia,  they  are 
dugeronsly  apt  to  sujiveet  to  an  ordinary  student 
thit,  as  lukoe  meant  the  same  thing  as  melody,  so 
ififmia.  meant  the  same  thing  as  harmony.  Had 
u  explanatory  note  been  appended  to  the  trsDsU- 
tiML  mj  obsarration  would,  I  need  hardly  say, 
not  IwTe  been  made.  But  the  -volume  in  question 
it  intanded  not  for  trained  scholars  but  for 
ordinaiy  students ;  and  in  each  s  work  it  is  surely 
tmnortut  that  there  should  be,  if  possible,  no 
smbupaity  in  the  Enfflish  words  em^^oyed  in 
ttuuuuition.   In  a  esse  where  no  one  English 
word  or  phnse  is  an  adequate  equiralent  for  the 
word  or  phreee  requiring  translation,  a  note 
^nld  be  added  to  i^redude  misunderstanding. 
Witb  regard  to  the  worde  mu&kal  ttyle  as  an 
eqaivalent  tor  ApfiovUt,  I  adhere  to  my  statement 
that  tlic7  are  too  vague.    In  ordina^  English 
tiwy  would  nuMi  tke  mamur  of  a  partieviar  eom- 
fmr^  and  miglit  therrfbn  be  misleading  la  this 
eoBtext. 

Let  roe  explain  further  that  in  suggpstiog  the 
word  fay  as  an  eqaivalent  for  Aftaovia,  I  did  not 
Kitu  that  it  waa  neeesssrily  the  best  word  which 


could  be  used  in  erery  case  as  a  translation  of  the 
Qreek  term ;  Z  intended  to  say  only  that  its 
meaning  approaches  more  nearly  than  that  of  any 
ordinary  f&glish  word  to  what  is  technieaUy  ez" 
preesed  by  mode.  That  harmmy  is  the  best 
rendering  of  &pfiov'ia  as  applied  to  yvxi},  I  neither 
affirm  nor  deny ;  I  will  not  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  passages  quoted  by  Prof.  Jebb  prove 
it  to  be  so. 

I  must  add  a  word  on  lovem  l^pidem  iurare,  lest 
my  poor  little  remark  should  be  swept  away  and 
drowned  in  the  headlong  torrent  of  Prof.  Jebb's 
contempt  My  objection  is  that  the  words  in 
question  can  hardly  be  considered  a  natural  Latin 
equivalent  iat  the  En^^h  expreesion,  in  whaterer 
sense  it  be  undentwd,  to  mtdce  ptace.  lovem 
lapidem  furore  is  a  phrase  which  may  have  been 
familiar  enough  in  colloquial  Latin,  bat  which  is 
very  rare  in  hterature,  so  that  there  is  littie  if  any 
evidence  to  show  to  what  usag^ee  it  r^lly  applied ; 
not  enough  evidence,  I  think,  if  the  commonly 
cited  paasagee  be  fairly  examined,  to  prove  that 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  w»  feiude, 
though  this  is  generally  assumed.  It  has  some- 
times occurred  to  me  that  the  stone  in  question 
may  have  been  such  a  one  as  those  epoken  of  by 
Munro  on  Lucretius  6. 1190,  writer  ad  lapidem 
atque  omtua  aocedere  ad  aras ;  to  the  passsges 
cited  diere  add  Ansonios,  Ephemeris  44 :  n  Itqndei 
Ron  ivro  deotf  vnumfue  vatndi  Studpiena  aUare 
taori  Ubamima  vitM  Jntmurata  fero.  To  make 
peace  is  8  not  nneommon  En^ush  expression: 
lovem  b^ndfim  iurare  is  in  existing  literary  Latin 
most  nneommon,  and  its  real  aseociationa  are  not 
easily  ascertainable. 

Thb  Wszieb  op  ihx  Noib. 
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SCIENCE. 

Oatud  a-nd  Culvert  Tables.    By  Lowis  D'A. 
Jackson.    (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.) 

The  subject  of  hydraulics  exitera  so  largely 
into  the  history,  science,  and  practice  of 
engineering  that  every  important  addition 
to  oar  knowledge  of  it  must  interest  a  large 
cUms  of  useful  workers  in  our  indoatrial 
system. 


In  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
hydraulic  constrnctive  works  were  among 
the  earliest  that  we  find  on  record.  ,  One  of 
the  oldest  fables  of  antiquity — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hydra  by  Hercoles — ^is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  referred  to  what  we  should 
now  call  the  engineering  work  of  draining 
the  lowlands  of  Argos,  and  damming  up  the 
sources  of  the  inundations ;  and  when  we  come 
to  the  more  trustworthy  records  of  history  we 
find  that  ancient  nations  occupied  themselves 
lai^ely  with  works  of  a  hydraulic  character. 
Indeed,  from  the  important  part  which  water 
plays  as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  nature, 
it  must  necessarily  have  been  so.  Canal  and 
drainage  works  were  common  in  ancient 
Italy ;  the  Romans,  as  is  well  known,  ex- 
celled in  hydraulic  constructions ;  their 
works  for  supplying  water  to  cities  were, 
often  of  great  magnitude,  and  laid  out  with 
much  sloll.  After  the  &U  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  we  still  find  oocasional  examples 
of  fine  hydraulic  workB — as,  for  example, 
the  great  aqaediict  of  Bpoleto,  built  by 
Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  A.ir.  741 ; 
and  we  know  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  canal  and  river  improvements, 
for  facilitating  inland  navigation,  were 
in  course  of  construction.  Charlemagne,  for 
example,  commenced  a  canal  xmiting  tbe 
Hhine  with  the  Danube. 

The  Italian  Republics  in  the  twel^  cen- 
tury, w  hen  they  revi  ved  the  arts  and 
sciences,  took  measures  to  regulate  and  open 
the  navigation  by  rivers  long  neglected,  and 
many  important  works  of  this  kind  were 
executed  in  Nrathem  Italy.  About  the 
fifteenth  century  much  was  done  by  irriga- 
tion oanala  in  the  neigbboorhood  of  Uilan, 
in  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  eminent  for  his 
constmctive  as  well  as  his 'artistic  talmt, 
took  a  considerable  share. 

Two  hnndred  years  later  the  great  rivers  of 
the  north  of  Italy  appear  to  have  relapsed  into 
a  bad  state,  and  the  consequences  were  felt  in 
extensive  and  disastrous  inundations.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  became  alarmed, 
the  attention  of  tbe  Government  was  roused, 
and  a  great  series  of  works  became  neces- 
sary to  remedy  the  evil.  To  this  impulse 
we  owe  the  rise  of  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering.  Tbe  architects,  who  had  for- 
merly undertaken  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
found  the  study  of  hydraulics  foreign  to 
their  own  buBiness,  and  a  new  class  of  prac- 
titioners became  necessozy,  who  should  de- 
rote  their  attention  to  hydranlio  construc- 
tions and  other  matters  connected  with  them. 
Snch  a  class  reqnired  a  new  name,  and 
this  was  easily  found.  It  was  noticed  that 
the  kind  of  work  they  did  was  analogous  in 
many  respects  to  that  undertaken  by  the 
"engineers"  already  established  in  the  army; 
and  hence  the  new  profession  adopted  the 
same  title,  prefixing*  however,  the  word 
"  civil  "  to  indicate  that  they  were  civilians 
and  BO  to  distinguish  them  from  their  militaiy 
brethren. 

The  first  great  engineering  work  done 
by  an  Englishman  was  the  construction 
of  the  New  River,  for  supplying  Ixmdon 
with  water ;  and  James  Bnndiar,  who  ma^ 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first  ^gliah  civil 
engineer  in  Itaga  practice,  was  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  cnuiilfi. 

The  successor  of  thu&u  uibu  in  modem 
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days  hare  still  more  largely  to  do  with 
hTdranlic  works.  Water  is  in  many  ways  an 
efficient  Bource  of  power,  and  has  to  be  ati- 
Used  acoordingly  by  proper  machines  ;  then 
it  fiimishes  an  adTantageoos  means  of  trans- 
port on  canals  and  rivers,  for  which  skilfiil 
arrangenunts  are  requisite ;  thrai  arise  the 
necessities  of  water-supply  to  towns,  and  the 
draina^  frcna  them,  as  well  as  the  larger 
operations  of  drainage  of  lands,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  large  rivers;  also,  in  some 
districts,  the  snpply  of  water  to  land  by 
irrigation  involves  extensive  and  costly 
works,  and  in  all  coast  constractions  the 
action  of  water  has  to  be  carefally  studied. 

It  is  natural  then  that,  as  a  matter  of 
science,  mach  attention  should  have  been 
directed  at  various  times  to  the  principles 
which  govern  the  flow  of  water  in  channels 
of  different  kinds,  seeing  that  without  some 
tolerable  knowledge  on  this  point  the  con- 
Btmotion  of  hydnmlic  works  would  be  a 
mere  matter  of  gnessing.  We  must  not 
here  rater  into  teohnioal  detail,  but  as  a 
matter  of  general  interest  we  may  perhaps 
say  enough  to  explain  popularly  the  rauon 
d'^e  of  the  book  now  before  ns. 

Suppose  water  flowing  by  its  gravity 
down  a  slightly  inclined  open  canal,  of 
given  dimensions,  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  calcnlate,  by  mechanical  principles,  the 
quantity  which  would  pass  in  a  given  time, 
provided  the  water  met  with  no  resistance 
m  its  flow.  But  it  does  meet  with  such  a  resist- 
ance in  its  friction  against  the  walla  of  the 
channel.  Everybody  who  has  watched  a 
brook  must  have  observed  that  it  runs  much 
faster  in  the  middle  than  dose  to  the  banks, 
and  this  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  friction 
diecking  the  velocity  at  the  sides  of  the 
stream.  'Sow.  it  is  me  determination  of  the 
value  <3£  this  motion,  and  its  efibct  on  the 
Telo<nty,  which  has  given  rise  to  all  the 
tionUe  of  hydraulic  ctJcolations.  The  laws 
of  friction  being  altogether  unknown  a 
priori,  it  has  been  necessary  to  find  data 
by  experiment;  and  in  the  first  instance 
these  data  were  obtained  by  trials  on 
small  channels,  the  results  of  which  were 
incorporated  into  the  formulae,  and  in  this 
form  they  were  used  by  engineers  down  to  a 
late  period.  In  reasoning  on  this  friction  it 
was  assumed  that,  with  fluids,  the  nature  of 
the  material  of  which  the  sides  of  the  channel 
were  constructed  was  not  of  much  import- 
ance, and  no  provision  was  made  for  this 
element  in  the  calculation.  It  was  pretty 
well  known  that  the  rules  often  diflfered 
largely  from  the  actual  results  obtained  in 
practice;  but  these  differences  were  attri- 
buted to  accidental  causes,  and  engineers 
got  on  as  well  as  they  could  by  approxima- 
tion. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  two  French  en- 
^neers,  Messrs.  D'Arcy  aud  Bazin,  conceiv- 
ing that  the  anomalies  ought  to  be  explained, 
undertook  an  extensive  experimental  inves- 
tigation, and  found  that  the  frictional  resist- 
ance varied  materially  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  walls  of  the  channel ;  for 
although  probably  there  might  be  truth  in 
the  assumption  ^lat  difibrenoe  in  material 
was  of  no  oonaequence  provided  the  3urfaee$ 
were  eguaUj/  smoom,  yet  it  was  naturally  to 
be  expected  that  the  variationa  of  roughness 
of  tiie  snr&ce  would,  by  causing  eddies  of 


differing  magnitude,  cause  appreciable  varia- 
tions in  the  flow.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  as  much  water  would  flow 
down  a  channel  bristling  with  projections  as 
if  it  were  lined  with  clean  polished  marble. 
Messrs.  D'An^  uid  Basin  found  this  to  be  a 
&ct,and  gave  improved  formulae  fordifferent 
states  of  ^e  walls,  distinguishing  four  kinds 
— ^namely,  very  smooth  surftces  of  cement  or 
timber ;  ordinarily  smooth  snr&ceB  of  stone 
or  bric^ork,  rougher  snr&ces  of  rubUe 
Bt<nie,  and  earthen  banks. 

In  1870  Herr  Kutter,  a  member  of  a  body 
of  engineers  who  have  always  excelled  in 
hydraulic  works,  the  Swiss,  took  up  the  sub- 
ject, designing  a  new  and  more  compre- 
hensive formula,  and  carrying  out  &rther 
the  distinction  between  different  conditions 
of  walls ;  aud  the  object  of  the  work  we  are 
now  noticing  is  to  present  Entter's  investi- 
gations to  English  engineers  in  the  mcnt 
favourable  form.  Mr.  Jackson  appears 
to  have  himself  given  much  study  to  the 
subject,  and  to  nave  had  enerienoe  (he 
might  have  stated  this  more  ni^  with  ad- 
vantage) in  hydranlio  works  in  tadiK ;  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  he  has  still  further 
extended  the  all-important  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  walls.  He  makes  thirteen 
varieties  of  structure  in  artificial  channels, 
the  co-efficients  of  which  vary  from  0*01  to 
0'03 :  which  means  that  in  a  given  channel, 
if  the  sides  and  bottom  are  in  &e  best  order, 
we  may  get  a  flow  of,  say,  thirty  gallons  a 
second,  while  if  in  the  worst  order,  we  may 
get  only  ten.  He  believes  that  while  the 
errors  due  to  the  old  formnla  may  amount 
to  30  or  50  per  cent.,  with  the  new  formnla 
properly  applied  they  need  ndt  exceed  1  per 
cent. 

The  book  is  a  large  and  handsome  one ; 
the  tables  are  very  oomprehensiTe^  and  are 
prepared  to  suit  fdl  sorts  of  culverts  and 
canals,  thereby  saving  a  g^at  deal  of  labour 
in  calculation  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  as  the  formula  on  which  they  are  based 
is  a  complex  one,  the  tables  themselves  are 
also  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  character,  and 
will  require  some  skill  and  discrimination 
in  their  use. 

In  the  verbal  descriptions  accompanying 
the  formulae  and  tables,  the  author  is  evi- 
dently quite  at  home ;  but  in  one  place  he 
gives  us  a  sample  of  what  he  can  do  in  a 
more  high-flown  literary  style,  and  injustice 
to  him  we  may  quote  the  paasi^.  He  says 
in  his  Fre&ce  :-— 

"  There  are  now  many  eridences  of  a  change  of 
spirit  in  the  profeauon  at  home ;  the  kaleidoecopic 
variationB  perforaied  on  the  RivorB*  Pollution 
Keports,  the  distaste  for  bestowing  the  purple  on 
the  wealthiest,  and  the  stroi^  movement  for  re- 
moving the  kejrs  of  eminence  from  pxaetorian 
hands,  indicate  fresh  tendencies  which  may 
eventually  result  in  sulwtitating  thought  and 
ability  for  the  knowledge  of  conTMiaoDalities 
that  now  passes  for  ASl,  in  rendering  flDandng 
and  trading-attorney  qualities  of  less  esteem, 
and  in  developing  more  scientific  engineers  cap- 
ahle  of  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  hydrau- 
lic science  Jiith^to  so  much  n^lected  in  this 
country.** 

To  all  which,  supposing  that  we  under- 
stand it  (of  which  we  are  ly  no  means 
sore),  we  say  Amen  1  W.  Fou. 


The  Fifth  Book  cf  the  Nicomaehean  Bffaa  of 
Aristotle.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  tie 
University  Press  by  Henry  JackBon, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   (Cambridge :  University  Preaa.) 

Cambbidob  appears  just  now  more  inclioed 
than  Oxford  to  do  something  for  AristoteHaa 
scholarship.  It  is  not  long  since  we  had 
Cope's  wndite  and  exhaustive  cumnentary 
on  the  Bhetorio,  and  now  fbllows  Ur.  Jack- 
son's learned  edition  of  the  Fifth  Book  of 
the  Ethics.  He  has  chosen  for  his  task  as 
hard  a  book  as  he  could  find,  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  if  some  of  its  difficulties  sar- 
vive  all  the  ^owledge  and  ability  which  he 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  But  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  the  points 
he  discusses  have  never  had  so  much  light 
thrown  upon  them  before. 

Mr.  Jackson  gives  "  an  unhesitatiiig  a». 
sent "  to  the  theory  that  Books  Y.,  YI,  and 
Vn.  of  the  Nicomaehean  Ethics  belong  in 
reality,  not  to  the  Nicomaehean,  bat  to  tie 
Eudemian  treatise,  in  which  it  is  well  faun 
that  they  appear  over  again.  But  in 
Book  y.  he  has  not  thought  it  inconbeitt 
on  him  to  argue  the  whole  question.  He 
has  confined  nimself  to  conboveriai^  fte 
theo^  of  Fisoher  that,  although  Books  TL 
and  VII.  are  Budemian,  almost  the  wlole 
of  Book  V.  is  Nicomaehean ;  and  he  bas  not 
much  trouble  in  upsetting  it.  One  strong 
argument  he  might  perhaps  have  added  to 
his  case,  and  that  is  the  imperfection  of  the 
ending  of  Book  IV".,  which  is  enough  in 
itself  to  show  that  something  has  happwi 
at  that  point  to  the  Nioomachean  tieatift 

Sir  Alexander  dranfe  has  maintained,  lA 
only  that  the  three  books  in  qaestiDiiin 
Ettoemian,  but  further  that  the  oonespond- 
ing  Nicomaehean  books  were  never  written. 
The  only  real  reason  for  thinking  this  seems 
to  be  the  fiutt,  if  fact  it  is,  that  they  bire  net 
come  down  to  ns ;  and  Mr.  Jacksn  Asm 
very  completely  the  inconclasiroMS  of 
Grant's  arguments,  as  well  as  the  antecedent 
improbability  of  the  supposition. 

Opinions  are  likely  to  be  divided  as  to  the 
course  he  has  followed  in  reananguil?  to 
some  extent  the  text  of  Book  "V.,  and  taking 
bits  from  one  chapter  to  insert  them  in  m- 
other.    No  one  can  deny  that  the  changes 
are  made  with  great  acuteness  and  great 
plausibility.    The  passages  transfeiTed  oy 
Mr.  Jackson  do,  as  a  rule,  read  better  whrae 
he  has  inserted  them  tiiMi  in  their  tmi- 
tdonal  places,  and  sometimes  the  diaptm 
into  whioh  Uiey  axe  introduced  nm  all  Ua 
better  for  the  insertion.   But  until  hs 
alterations  are  supported  by  demonstrabre 
evidence,  or  have  been  sanctioned  bf 
general  approval  of  scholars,  ""J®? 
will  dislike  their  introduction  into  we 
If,  too,  those  critics  are  right  who  any 
their  belief  in  "  dislocation  "  so  much  ftu*MJ 
than  Mr,  Jackson  as  to  condemn  the  order  of 
the  book  throughout,  his  smaller  alte™^^^^ 
will  lose  some  of  their  probability ;  and  ij" 
more  will  this  be  tiie  case  if  we  hold  the 
book  to  be  not  only  dislocated  but  mna- 
lated  fOso  and  incomplete.  There 
security  about  the  wanangemsnt  of  W 

"bJ^  if  80B»  readers  find  fenit  iriajlj 
redistiibution  of  the  Greek,  neariy  »"  ^ 
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concur  in  condemning  the  English  transla- 
tion which  fi&oes  it.  ISob  tiiat  Mr.  Jaokaon'B 
English  is  in  itself  to  he  condemned ;  its 
hmt  is  that  it  contains  so  mnch  Greek.  If 
then  was  any  occasion  for  a  new  English 
rendering  in  addition  to  those  already  in 
existeooe,  it  should  surely  have  been  really 
and  absdliitely  English,  whereas  half 
technical  terma  are  never  translated  hy  Mr. 
Jackson  at  all.  For  example,  the  second 
sentence  of  the  hook  is  made  to  mn  thus : — 

**  2fow  (Jirttiif),  we  tee  that  aU  men  mder^and  by 
di«atoo-vri)  ma  l^is  vkieh  maket  men  irpaK- 
TiKol  rmv  diKoittp  —  tkat  u  to  Botff  iohich 
maket  tAem  StKatoirpaytiv  xal  $ov\t(rBat  rh 
iUaia,  and  m  the  tame  way  by  adtxta,  the 
<(ir  mhtek  midut  mm  dtiKetw  ita\  povXea0at 
Tu  18  Ilea/' 

Tins  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other, 
rather  Greek  nor  English,   neither  the 
original  nor  a  translation.    The  task  is  no 
doubt  made  easier  if  difficult  and  doubtful 
Tords  may  be  left  untranslated ;  but  it  is 
just  in  these  that  the  dexterous  translator 
loTes  to  exercise  and  manifest  his  skill ;  and 
does  not  that  transUtitnL  rather  fhll  short  of 
btti^  nseftil  which  pats  into  English  all  the 
expressions  which  are  not  notewor&y  and 
kavea  in  the  original  many  of  those  which 
ve?  Hr.  Jackson  reminds  one  of  the  lecturer 
whotook  anoh  delight  in  the  words  eitrlv  6pa 
a»j(ai  iE  Stv  o  vvWoyivfioc  that  be  repeated 
thm  to  his  class  over  and  over  again,  and 
finally  left  them  unexplained.  In  the  raider, 
at  any  rate,  this  easy  method  may  beget  a 
cardesaness  as  to  toe  meaning  of  words, 
and  prevent  a  thorough  understanding  of 
ttw  passage  or  a  complete  perception  of  its 
di&cuitiea ;  and  the  doubt  does  eug^at 
itself  more  than  onoe  wb^er  the  editor 
would  hsTs  taken  a  particular  view  of  a 
jifcitiraihT  passage  if  he  had  revolved  the 
iTOfds  IB  Ins  sund  in  an  English  form. 

Id  the  Notw  ISr.  Jackwn  gives  us  the 
results  of  much  reading,  and  has  in  some 
cases  fresh  and  valui^Ie  suggestions  to 
make.    Where  the  difficulties  are  so  great, 
be  will  not  expect  his  views  to  be  always  or 
at  once  accepted.    Thus,  in  iv.,  §  14,  aira 
^t'  aWmv  (or  avrwi  )  should  perhaps  be  taken. 
Dot  as  he  takes  it,  but  as  an  example  of  an 
idiom  which  occurs  elsewhere,  and  as  mean- 
ii^  "a  thing  by  itself" — that  is,  neither 
more  nor  less.    In  commenting  on  v.,  §  12, 
he  teems  to  have  overlooked  the  statement 
ezpluatly  made  in  iv.,  §  13,  ihai  in  com- 
merce a  man  may  be  said  ij(^y  to.  ettvrov 
afiw  the  ezehange,  not  before  il^  and  not  to 
have  ohserred  tut  in  this  chapter  Kaivvv6c 
and  cotiw^a  always  imply  a  previons  traos- 
•ction,  and  not  a  mere^  prospective  one. 
In  viii.,  §  10,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  explana^n  and  the  translation  are 
not  even  consistent,  for  he  gives  to  d  etti- 
^ovX^iaat  a  much  wider  meaning  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other.    In  xi.,  §  1,  the  words 
which  follow  seem  to  make  it  impossible 
that  ob  reXctfu  can  mean  "forbids." 

There  are  not  a  few  things  calling  for 
comment  or  explanation  which  Ur.  Jackson 
has  passed  oTOr  alt(^[ether.  In  the  first 
chapter,  for  instance,  he  does  not  explain 
wb&t  siuely  wants  explanation — the  relation 
between  jnstioe  and  complete  virtue;  and 
when  it  is  said  that  their  etrat  is  not  the 
he  ftbstiins  firom  either  explaining  or 


translating  the  word.  Tet  these  are  things 
of  more  real  importance  than  critical 
minutiae,  and  there  can  be  but  few  readers 
who  would  not  be  glad  to  see  them  treated 
as  Mr.  Jackson  cotUd  treat  them.  Although, 
however,  his  commentary  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  one,  it  contains  much  that  is 
valnable  and  interesting.  Scholars  will  hope 
that  this  is  not  liie  only  portion  of  the  Ans- 
totelian  writings  which  he  is  likely  to  edit. 

Hbbbbbt  Richabdb. 


SCIENCE  NOTES, 

kSeSBaXXBQUJQST, 


An  Attthropologiedl  Exhibitittn  at  MoKoto.'—la. 
the  course  of  next  summer  an  Exhibition  of  ob- 
jects illustrating  the  various  branches  of  anthro- 
pology will  be  opened  in  Moscow.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  ExhilHtion  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Oommittee  of  the  Imperial  Societv  of  the  Friends 
of  Natural  History,  connected  wim  the  UniTereity 
of  Moscow,  and  placed  under  the  presidency  of 
Prof.  Bogdanow.  The  Exhibition  will  include 
collections  of  specimens  iUastrating  (1)  the 
ethnolc^  of  Ruaua,  (2)  the  prebistoric  renuuns 
found  in  the  Empire,  and  (3)  general  anthro- 
pology, extending  to  fdl  parts  of  the  world,  and 
deabng  with  the  systematic  classification  of  the 
races  of  man.  Oontributions  of  objects  &lling 
under  any  of  these  claasas  are  solicited  from 
foreigners.  It  is  announced  that  medals  and 
eertihcates  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  eoUeo- 
tions  salt  for  exhiUtaon. 

I^ehiitoric  Eemairu  in  Colorado. — Nearly  one 
half  of  I^.  Haydeu's  last  Report  on  the  Oolorado 
Survey  is  occupied  with  matter  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  anthrojMlogist.  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes 
describes  in  detail  his  examination  of  the  numerous 
ruins  in  South-Western  Oolorado.  The  area 
under  examination,  including  about  6,000  square 
miles,  is  so  barren  as  to  he  almost  a  semi- 
desert:  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  square  mile  of 
this  district  which  does  not  furnish  some  kind  of 
evidence  of  former  occupation  by  a  race  totally 
distinct  from  tiie  ncnnadio  savages  who  now 
roam  over  it  The  ruins  are  chiefiy  stoae  structures, 
representing  either  lowland  agricultural  settle- 
ments, or  cave  dwellings  in  the  rides  of  cli%,  or 
towers  jwrched  high  up  on  the  steep  faces  of 
almost  inaccessible  rocks.  It  is  the  last-named 
structures — -the  cliff  houses  or  fortresses — which 
are  the  most  interesting.  But,  as  they  have 
already  been  noticed  in  these  oolumns,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  some  excellent  views  of  these 
curious  structures  will  be  found  in  this  Report. 
Stone  implements,  arrow-heads  and  pottery  have 
been  collected  in  abundance  near  to  the  rock 
dwelling.  Mr.  Holmes's  studies  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  places  of  refuge  and  defence 
~the  cliff  and  cave  owellii^ — were  not  finally 
abandoned  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  cer- 
tainly subsequent  to  the  ^anish  conquest.  Mr. 
"W,  a.  Jackson  also  oontribntea  a  Report  on  the 
Ruins  of  South-Westera  Colorado  wd  the  adja- 
cent  Territoiy.  The  skull  of  a  cliff-dwellw,  found 
by  Mr.  Jackson  in  GhacoOaiion,  New  Mexico,  at  a 
depthoffonrteen  feet  beneath  the  sur&ce,  and  lying 
upon  a  bed  of  broken  pottery,  is  described  by  Dr. 
Hofiinan.  Its  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the 
great  flattening  of  its  posterior  portion,  which  is 
apparentiy  the  result  of  artificial  deformation 
similar  to  that  still  ivactased  on  the  Oolumlaa 
River  and  in  some  other  parts  of  North  America. 
Dr.  Hoffman  expresses  his  opinion  that  "  there 
appears  to  have  been  some  relationship  between  the 
ancient  cUff-dweUers  and  the  modem  Pueblos,  and 
finally  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans,  at  or  before  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  oomjuest"  (p.  467).  The 
same  anthcnity  also  oontnbutes  some  intetesting 
remarks  on  the  ethnology  of  the  western  portions 
of  the  United  Sutss. 


M^opiem  in  Italian  Ovnia. — Some  valuable 
statistics  relating  to  metopism — or  the  persistence 
of  a  suture  in  the  frontal  bone,  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  forehead— have  been  published  in 
the  last  number  of  Pro£  Mantegaua's  Ar^kuio 
per  rAntnpalema.  The  nnxivalled  collection  of 
Italian  etama  m  the  National  Museum  at  Florence 
has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Regalia  with  special 
refetMioe  to  the  occurrence  of  this  abnormal 
suture.  No  fewer  than  1,656  crania  were  ex- 
amined, these  representing  the  ancient  and 
modem  races  of  Italy.  Out  of  this  1,666  it 
was  found  that  141  exhibited  more  or  less 
plainly  the  suture  in  question.  The  proportion  is 
therefore  9*07  per  cent. — a  smaller  proportion 
than  has  been  found  among  other  European 
nations.  On  descending  to  an  analysis  of^Dr. 
Regalia's  tables,  some  interesting  details  an 
brought  out ;  but  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  burden 
our  coliunns  with  figures,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  to  a  single  instance.  A  collection  of  fifty- 
six  crania  from  Barga,  in  Locca,  raforred  to  the 
first  half  of  the  present  cantoiy,  has  yi^dad  no 
fiewer  than  eleven  examples  of  metopism — in 
other  words,  the  ranuu^bly  high  proportion  of 
19-64  per  cent,  of  the  Barga  skulls  retfun  the 
medio-frontal  suture.  Of  the  141  metopic  crania 
in  the  Italian  collection,  eighfy-nine  belong  to 
male  and  fi%-two  to  female  subjects.  Dr. 
R^;alia's  communication  is  the  only  (tti^nal 
paper  in  the  Isst  number  of  the  Archtvio; 
the  remaining  space  being  occupied  by  reviews 
and  notices,  and  by  the  I^roeeedtngt  of  me  Itdian 
Society  of  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Com- 
parative Psychology. 

Prehistoric  Art. — An  interesting  paper  on  the 
prehistoric  carvings  so  frequently  found  in  caves 
of  the  reindeer  period,  has  been  contributed  by 
Dr.  Oscar  Fraas  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Zeit' 
tchr^  fur  Ethnologie.  The  paper  has  special 
reference  to  the  works  of  art  discovered  in  the 
Kesslerloch,  near  Thayngen  in  Switzerland;  a 
cave  which  has  already  been  described  in  these 
columns,  in  *a  notice  of  Dr.  Lee^  traodatiaa 
of  Hexr  Afonsk's  work  upon  the  suljeet.  It  is 
notorious  that  two  cBivinn — a  fox  and  a  bear 
engraved  on  the  bone  of  some  ruminant — are 
forgeries ;  and  this  has  given  rise  to  an  im- 
pression in  certain  quarters  that  all  the  re- 
puted discoveries  in  this  cava  are  nothing 
but  fobrications.  Dr.  Fraas  insists  strouj^y  cm 
the  injustice  of  such  an  inference,  and  spares 
no  pains  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
genuine  old  works  and  the  modem  counterfeits. 
The  old  carvings  by  the  artasts  of  the  reindeer 
period,  who  found  their  home  in  the  Eeeslerloch, 
are  aU  executed  either  on  the  antlers  of  reindeer 
or  on  jet  or  lignite ;  and  in  their  style  they  offer 
a  strilang  resemblance  to  the  well-known  sped- 
mens  from  the  caves  of  Dca^ogne.  Indeed,  the 
author  pcanta  out  the  common  featnxea  which  an 
always  presented  1^  tiiese  prehistoric  worln  of 
art }  wherever  found,  they  diow  the  same  choice  of 
nw  material,  the  same  method  of  worUug,  and 
the  same  style  of  design.  Hence  it  seems  ukefy 
that  a  close  ethnical  rdation  subsisted  between  tiia 
earW  cave-dwellers  of  South  Oennany,  of  I^anee, 
of  Belgium,  and  of  Britain, 

Anthropology  m  i^Vmes. — lliose  who  care  to 
Bee  how  anthropology  is  viewed  by  men  at  science 
in  France  will  do  well  to  consult  the  several 
Reports  which  were  presented  last  autumn  to 
the  International  Oon^nss  of  AnthropoI(»ical 
Sdences  at  the  Paris  Ezhilution,  and  which  have 
since  been  published  in  M.  Broca's  Revue  i  An- 
thropologies and  less  folly  in  M.  Oartailhac's 
Matiriaux  pour  rSittoire  primitive  de  rSonme, 
The  series  includes  Dr.  Broca's  opening  discourse, 
as  president  of  tiie  Congress;  and  Reports  by  Dr. 
Thuli6  on  Anthropological  Societies,  and  on  the 
means  of  teaching  anthropology  in  different 
States;  b^  Dr.  Topiiiard,  who  was  so  active 
in  orvanising  the  IBxhiUtion,  on  anthropdogy 
from  the  anatomical,  Indo^cu,  and  path(uaBiad 
udesj  by  M.  Ginud  d^  Rulle  on^the  euiao- 
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logy  of  Europe,  Wtatem  A«»,  aod  America; 

Dr.  B(»dier  on  tJie  ethnology  of  Eastern 
Asia,  Afi^A,  and  Oceania;  bj  M.  G,  de  Mor- 
tillet  on  prehistoric  archaeoloji^  bo  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  pakeolithic  and  earlier  periods ;  by  M. 
Oarbulhae  on  the  neolithic  age;  07  M.  Enieet 
Ohantre  on  the  bronze  age  and  the  first  stage  of 
the  iron  a^^ ;  and  by  Dr.  Oherrin  on  Demography 
in  its  relation  to  anthropolt^.  From  some  of 
these  reports  the  reader  will  learn  that  the  great 
success  of  last  year's  anthropological  exhibition  in 
the  Annexe  on  the  Quai  ds  Billy^  was  effected  in 
spite  of  very  powerful  oppoaitioa.  "Pas  de 
nuusdam  I "  was  the  cry  raised  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worked  flints  and  other  atone  imple- 
ments OD  which  so  much  of  the  evidence  for  the 
antiquity  of  man  is  necessarily  baaed.  Notwith- 
Btandiogthe  <woation  "macadam"  triamphed, 
and  was  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  spedally  an- 
thropolo^cal  exhilntion,  but  also  in  the  galleiy 
for  uie  history  of  art  in  the  Trocad^ro.  The  great 
extent  of  the  collectiona  clearly  showed  the  en- 
tiiuuasm  with  which  anthn^ology  is  studied  by 
men  of  sdonee  in  fVanee. 


PHZLOIOST. 

Ds.  Roscheb'b  Semus  der  Windffott  is  a  very 
valuable  little  work,  which  may  be  earnestly  re- 
commended to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  of  comparative,  mythology. 
After  having  discussed  the  nnmeroua  theories 
whidi  have  been  propounded  by  others  in  order  to 
expUdn  die  functions  of  the  wiiued  messenger  of 
the  gods,  the  author  goes  on  to  show  that  the  only 
way  to  account  for  aU  seeming  discrepancies  is  by 
assumi^  that  Hermes  was  orisinally  a  god  of  the 
wind.  T ne  winds  were  believed  by  the  andents  to 
descend  from  tiie  clouds ;  therefore,  Hermes,  the 
personified  wind,  is  considered  as  the  mediator  b^ 
tween  gods  and  terrestrial  beings,  and  aa  the  son 
of  Zeus,  the  god  of  the  air,  and  of  Maia,  the  god- 
dess of  the  clouds.  Hermes  is  the  god  of  trade 
and  commerce ;  and  yet  he  is  also  the  divine  in- 
ventor of  the  flute  and  of  the  lyre.  He  is  the 
protector  of  thieves,  and  himself  a  thief,  a  cheat, 
and  a  robber ;  but  it  is  the  same  god  who  sends 
sleep  and  dreams,  and  who  eonducta  the  departed 
•pints  into  the  Stygian  t^^ods.  In  order  to  ae- 
eount  for  these  divergentand  seemingly  eontradio- 
toryfbnotions  of  Heraieswa  have  but  to  remember 
that  nothino;  is  more  important  for  a  travelling 
mudiant  than  wind  and  weather ;  that  the  roar- 
ing and  wlustling  of  the  vrind  is  often  compared 
to  the  sounds  of  the  lyre  and  of  the  flute ;  that 
the  winds  were  represented  as  the  thieves  of  the 
clonds ;  and  that  a  breath  of  air  was  considered  as 
the  element  both  of  the  human  soul  and  of  dreams. 
Dr.  Roscher  strengthens  his  point  by  referring  to 
similar  conceptions  in  other  mythologies,  such  as 
the  Teutonic  Odin  and  the  Indian  MaruU  (but  not 
the  Indian  iSilnim^os,  whose  auppoeed  identity  with 
Hermes  is  not  recognised  hj  Dr.  Roscher),  and  he 
examines  carefull^y  all  the  ntea  by  which  Hermes 
was  worshipped,  m  order  to  trace  in  them  relics  of 
his  ancient  naturalistic  fuoctious.  The  same 
method  <^  research  was  also  followed  in  the  au- 
thc»*i  two  former  works,  on  Jono  and  Hera,  and 
on  Apollo  ud  Man,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
with  mnch  interest  to  his  promised  Handbook  of 
Cheek  MyUiology,  ecmsidered  from  a  Gompaiative 
Fdnt  of  view. 

Pbop.  Uzkiabioh  has  just  published  a  sequel 
to  his  imp(»tant  researches  into  the  nature  and 
history  of  Uie  Gip^  language,  lie  present  paper, 
whidi  like  its  predeeeason  has  i^peared  in  the 
3>«isae<t0iM  of  the  Imperial  Academjr  of  '^enna, 
oontains  interesting  apecimras  of  the  gipsy  dialects 
of  Hungaria,  Boumania,  Iberia,  Armenia,  and 
otheroountries,  and  eorrections,andadditions  to  the 
author^  fonnar  papers.  But  its  moat  important 
feature  is  the  comparative  vocabulary,  which  the 
author  has  compiled  in  order  to  show  that  the 
GipsT  langnage,  whose  Indian  orinn  has  been  eft> 
hedloDg  nnoB,  is  mo»  doeely  related  to  the 


languages  of  KfLfiristAn  and  DardestAn  than  to  an^ 

other  livii^  language  of  the  Indian  &mily.  This 
discovery  of  Prof.  Miklosich  makes  it  possible  to 
ascertain  the  exact  region  from  which  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  fppsies  must  have  started — viz., 
from  one  of  the  countries  bordering  the  north-west 
of  In  dia  pro^r.  The  exact  period  of  their  emigra- 
tion from  this  their  original  home  cannot  be  de- 
fined widi  an^  d^ree  of  probability,  a«  it  is  not 
recorded  in  history.  But  the  facts  of  language  and 
the  date  of  their  first  appearance  in  Europe  make 
it  infinitely  more  likely  that  the  gipsies  have  left 
their  home  in  comparatively  recent  times  than 
that  the  beginning  of  their  world-wide  migration 
belongs  to  a  joehistoric  period,  as  has  beoi  snp- 
possd  by  some. 

M.  W,  TiBBBnH^VBKir,  the  well-known  Russian 
archaeologist,  has  published  an  interesting  survey 
of  all  works  on  Oriental  numismatics  composed  in 
Rusna.  Tlus  Ions  list  be^s  with  the  names  of 
Eehr  (1774)  and  I^chaen  (1781) ;  and  indodes 
the  voluminous  treatises  of  Fraehn  (1816-1840) 
and  the  valuable  contribntions  of  Erdmann,  Dom, 
Gregorieff,  Sawelieff,  Birtholomaei,  Lerch,  Blau, 
and,  not  least,  tiie  learned  author  himself.  It 
wonld  be  well  if  a  rimilarly  exhaustive  catalogue 
were  made  of  specialists*  literature  in  other  suV 
jects  and  in  other  countries;  far  many  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  archaeologist 
are  published  only  in  some  remote  Anzeigen  or 
ZtiUchriften,  and  are  easily  overlooked  by  the 
student. 

Db.  Adolf  Eruiv  has  contributed  an  import- 
ant article  on  the  Seljak  coins  of  £erm&n  to  the 
Viennese  ywni»mati»ehe  ZeU»ohrift,  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  Ear&-Aral&n  Beg  of  tiie  British 
Mnseum  {Catalogue,  III.,  38,  No.  76)  is  identical 
with  Kiward,  the  brother  of  Alp-Atslftn,  as  Mr. 
S.  Lane  Poole  had  conjectured ;  and  substantiates 
his  proof  by  the  publication  of  a  unique  coin  of 
Kai^Arsl&n's  son,TuT&n  Shah,  of  the  year  467  of 
the  Hijra. 

De.  Juzjits  Eumra's  KcAcdog  d.  k.  UmoeraitSts- 
und  Laadet-Bibliothek  in  Strtuiburg:  Arabi»cher 
Literatur  (Triibner),  c&refuUy  as  it  is  executed, 
seems  to  us  somewhat  premature.  The  library 
has  developed  wonderfully  quickly ;  but  it  is  too 
incomplete  ss  yet  to  require  more  than  a  manu- 
script reference-catal<^e ;  for  there  are  few  books 
in  the  catalogue  that  one  would  have  to  go  to  Strasa- 
burg  for.  The  greater  part  of  the  library  conusts 
of  those  (ffdinary  books  of  refbience  and  texts 
which  every  Arabic  scholar  has  in  lus  own  stody, 
and  it  does  not  contun  many  even  of  these.  The 
collection  uf  dictionaries  and  grammara,  for  in- 
stance, is  serioosly  defective.  It  is  well  to  have 
four  editions  of  daspari,  two  of  De  Sacy,  and  two 
of  Wrijuht;  but  there  should  also  be  a  place  for 
Lumaden,  Lockbart,  and  Palmer.  The  divirion, 
too,  of  the  dictionaries  into  two  headings— so  that 
you  find  Golins  and  Freytag  and  Lane  under 
Lexica,  and  the  Sihih  and  Kimds  under  Texte — 
is  inconvenient.  The  Arabic  texts  are  fairly  nu- 
merous, though  even  here  there  are  serious  lacunae. 
There  are  several  £orans,  but  not  the  best  Fliigel 
text,  nor  Lane's  "  Selections ; "  while  under  the 
heading  Ahhandlmtgm  we  miss  many  of  the 
atandud  authorities  of  the  student's  library.  In 
the  Regittar,  moreover,  there  are  omissions.  Still 
the  ca^offue  will  be  useful  in  advertiui^  book- 
sdlers  w^t  books  the  Strassburg  library  still 
wants ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  before  very 
long  Ih-.  Euting  will  be  able  to  prodnce  a  second 
edition  which  will  prove  to  be  the  oatalogne  of  a 
really  fine  Oriental  library. 

Db.  Ta.  Hotrtsiu.  has  edited  and  translated 
(for  Bfessrs.  Brill,  of  Leiden)  Akhtal's  Prtaae  of 
the  Umajf^adt,  a  long  and  not  very  interesting 
poem,  wmch  is,  however,  valuable  for  the  vritness 
it  beuB  to  the  important  political  poation  of  the 
time,  when  'Abd-AJlah  ibn  Zubeyr  was  a  claimant 
to  the  Ehalifa  seat,  which  'Abd-el-Melik,  on  the 
put  of  the  Umayyads,  was  struggling  to  hold. 
EI-Akhtal  was  'Abd-«l-Bfelik'B  poet-luireate,  and 


Major  Osbom  has  zeoentiy,  in  his  Iriam  vnitr 
the  Aj'ttUt  retailed  some  oamtal  stories  shout 
him.  The  text  is  carefolly  edited  ftom  the  MSS. 
of  Leyden  and  St.  Peterebuzg ;  but  the  tnmsUdon 
and  notes  are  written  rather  from  a  scholarty  than 
a  literary  point  of  view.  One  would  Uie 
liked  to  learn  something  from  Dr.  Houtsma's  k> 
searches  about  the  poetry  of  the  early  Unutypd 
period,  and  about  the  life  of  El-Akhtal  bimwlf 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  translation  is  in  Lstia:  one 
may  turn  Arab  poetry  into  German  or  Englidi; 
but  into  Latin  <a  French,  never. 

U.  IT.  Savtazbs,  whose  essays  on  the  mettch 
logy,  numismatica,  and  juri^mdence  of  the 
Muslims  are  well  KDOvra,  haa  pubUdied  (Aki* 
andria;  Impr.  de  Oommerca)  a  traoslatioa  of  ibe 
Arabic  work  El-Fatawa-l-Khayryth,  or  the  D^ 
cisions  of  Ehayr-ed-din,  a  highly-esteemed  liv- 
book.    It  contains  some  hundred  k«l 

decisions  on  difficult  points  in  the  Mohamiseiuii 
laws  of  sale  and  exchange,  and  forms  a  nlulile 
appendix  to  the  ikxAa  of  Hamilton  and  BdUie. 


MSSTmas  OP  societiss. 

EifTOHOLOQiciL  SociOTT. — {Wednetdatf,  ifsnk  I] 
J.  W,  Dbkniko,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  His 
Chsirmaa  referred  to  the  great  lose  lasbLined  bj  ikt 
society  in  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  Uie  Brt^ 
Moseam.  Sir  Sydney  Sanndera  fxhibiteda  miMfi 
bees  belonging  to  the  genas  Bdiieut,  fam  Oram, 
containing  MversI  remarkable  new  forms.  The  Al- 
lowing papers  wen  commnnieated : — !'  On  some  'Set 
Species  of  British  Hymenopteza,"  by  Mr.  Ftln 
Cdmeroo,  and  "  Descriptions  of  some  New  Speasrf 
Coleoptera  fma  New  Zealand,"  by  Dr.  Shup. 


LiyifsA^T  Socnrr. — {Thursday,  Mmii) 

Wu.  CASBTmiBBS,  Eaq.,  F.It.S.,  V.-P.,  io  ^  CUr. 
Mr.  Thomas  Christy  ediibitad  and  made  i«aA>« 
a  series  of  apecisMiis  Ulostntiog  U»  litd»4im 
Anstralian  Pitnri  plant :  also  the  m  wna  of  1  tin 
Australian  cattle  fish  obtained  by  Dr.  Baoao&.-Ht. 
B.  Irwin  Lynch  showed  a  growing  example  from  Ktv 
and  dried  leaves  of  XanthoioiM  appetdiai^ 
bearing  pouehlike  axcreaeences  from  the  midrib of^ 
leaves.— The  Vice-President  annonnead  ftom  tli*  das 
sn  alteration  in  the  bye-laws,  chap,  xiii.,  P'OP*''!'? 
the  counciL — ^A.  lettM  was  raid  from  a  cornqnaMt 
ref^ng  to  tbs  iaereated  pndoctioa  of  beet-root  ngu 
by  cfireiul  artiflciM  selection  of  the  beet  The  laedarw 
prodnce  of  aojiar-cane,  on  the  contrary,  iwwu 
stationary,  if  not  retrograde,  and  tU  cootinnal  ai»- 
plication  from  stolons  some  regard  as  giring  ^  ^ 
various  diseases.    Crossing  and  selection  are  no' 
suggested  aa  worthy  of  a  trial  in  the  intaMt" 
eommerdal  reaolta.— A  shtnt  p^,  "  On  Kotw* 
Floridese  growing  witiiin  liriog  Bryzoa  and  SpoigH. 
by  Dr.  P.  P.  Beinsch.  was  read ;  aod  Mr.  A. 
exhibited  io  connexicn  therewith,  under  the  nien- 
aeope,  epecimens  of  Polyzoa  contwiring  p«»K'i' 
algae.— In  a  note  on  the  fruiting  of  Wm^ 
nnenna  in    E^rop^   by   Mr.   W.  T.  Th»«toj 
Dyer,  the  author  avers  from  his  own  and  oUis* 
observations,  that  plants  trunsd  aa  a  gsrdeD  n- 
at  0lyQn,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Oenen,  ]^ 
abundance  of  brown  tomentose  pods  sann^y-  i*"^ 
the  town  of  Geneva,  however,  fraitiog  ie  of 
carrenea,  bat  again  more  frequent  at  Lyons  awi  id  » 
Rhone  vaUoy.   Fniiting,  he  soggests,  may  he  M"* 
tion  of  tempeEatnre,  and  not  of  BBtriticm,  depwfl» 
on  presence  or  absence  of  supwt  to  the 
branches.   From  the  above  and  other  dsto.  Mt-jiJ^ 
fiiils  to  see  the  evidanee  of  the  antagonisis  o(  w 
vegetative  and  reproductive  forces,  as  aiewted,  to  we 
governing  law,  aeoording  to  Mr,  Meehsn'a  wp**?^ 
and  recendy  quoted  by  the  Bev.  Q.  Henalow.  U  w« 
barrenness  were  the  ease  with  its  ^"J;??! 
msiaria  jiMHw  wonld  probably  be  "'i*^  j  J 
—The  Secretary  r«ul  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Miere,  "  On  the  ClassitteatioB  of  the  MAioid  Cnta^ 
or  Oxyrhyncha.'  The  Maioid  Ciabs  haw  ^» 
by  nearly  aU  cardnoIogisU  at  the  head  of 
chynra,  from  the  high  degree  of  «»««t»"°i,'Ji 
deneedin  their  sensMy  organs  «^*'™^^t«f 
and  the  gnn^  moreover,  is  intsnnng  oa 
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(fas  Dimibflr  and  raricty  of  tjptB.  Thoogh  elosely  re- 
btad  to  Uw  Ozjvtomata,  tat  Oxjvhyachi  differ  from 
dwn  in  thmr  qudrata  baecal  eaTity  and  position  of 
tffarent  banuiuual  ehannel ;  bot  Mesorhoea  approxi- 
saU*  oo  th*  mrt  of  tb*  Futtuno^dao  to  the  O^toma- 
toai  tj^  Ytam.  Ilu  OaDonnd  Cmba  (Cjclometopa) 
tb«  ^rpuml  llaHd—  an  dwdngaialied  I7  the  lonji^ta- 
dinal  utamnlM  and  poaitioa  of  basal  antennal  joiat, 
tb*  FuthMWindao  oocapjiog  an  int«nnediat«  place  be- 
tTMn  the  rest  of  the  Oxyrhyncha  and  certain  Can- 
cnidea.  The  author  reriewf  the  Tariotu  claaeiflca- 
tions,  and  then  ^res  a  new  synoptical  arrangement 
fooodad  on  certain  anatomical  conflgoratione,  Sec,  of 
ibrir  bneeal  carity,  titoatton  of  afferent  and  effereat 
eanab,  aotenoBleB,  genital  appendtgea,  &e.  He 
drridM  the  gronp  into  4  families,  12  raVfamtlies,  106 
genera,  and  14  sab-genera,  giving  short  diagooM  ot 


AlTTHBOFOLOQICU  IxSTmiTB.— (7W«lil^,  JfOFoA  11.) 

£.  B.  TnoB,  Es^..  D.C.L.,  FJtJS.,  President,  io  the 
Chair.  The  President  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
trtograpbieal  Distribution  of  Games,"  in  which  atten- 
;i<n  vas  called  to  the  games  of  Polynesia  and  America, 
u  (voring  that  a  drift  of  civilisation  from  Asia  reached 
these  r^oDS  before  tJiej  vere  known  to  Europeans. 
The  draughts  played  in  Uie  Sandwich  Islands  and  New 
Zfaland  wars  not  onr  modem  game,  Irat  apparently 
naie  Tsriet^  related  to  the  ancient  dassical  game 
(vhidi  ia  altre  in  Egypt  to  this  day)  ;  it  may  nare 
imehad  the  Sonth  Sw  Islands  from  System  Asia,  to- 
other witli  kit»-flying,  at  which  they  were  expert, 
Aod  which  they  perhaps  had  before  the  eomparatiTely 
Qodtni  time  when  it  reached  En^and. 


BoxAL  SociKTY.— {Tliuradiiy,  Manh  13.) 

"V.  SPOmswooDB,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Prestdenf,  in  the 
Cbair.  Tho  foUowing  papers  were  read  The  In- 
flienoe  oC  £leobricity  on  Colliding  Water-Drws,"  by 
Lord  Bajldgh ;  "  On  the  Influence  of  Coal-Dost  in 
ColtieiT  E^riona,  No.  IL."  by  W.  Qalloway ;  "  The 
Conttdi  Theory  of  Vc^taic  Action,  No.  IIL,"  by  Profit. 
W.  E.  Ayiton  ud  John  Perry. 


Sixmr  or  AtrnauAiuBS. — {Thursday,  March  13.) 

D«.  Wjc  Smith,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Dutton 
n'attrr  sent  for  exhibition  some  drawings  of  the 
Booun  "  Coiombariam  "  in  the  sandstone  rock,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leen  in  Nottingham  Fuk.  Cdves  of 
raiioas  sixes  are  fonad  along  the  range  of  rock  from 
lentoD  to  3neint<m.  The  oolDmbarinm  in  qoeatiou 
nntMns  alKmt  150  calls,  and  one  has  evidently  been 
tued  aa  a  bitstum,the  chimney  of  which  still  remains. 
—Mr.  R.  8.  Fergnason  coniribated  an  account  of 
nriona  antiquities  lately  found  in  Comberland.  One 
of  these  was  a  Roman  scnlplnred  slab,  representing  a 
gionp  of  flate-pUyers  tinder  an  alcove,  which,  though 
described  by  previoQs  anthors,  had  been  lost  for  some 
time.  AnoUm  slab  recently  disoorered  has  t^e 
figate  of  a  lady  sitting  under  a  canopy,  h<dding 
in  her  band  a  drcnlsr  fan  of  a  shape  mich  is  very 
common  now.  On  her  kuee  is  a  bird,  which  a  boy 
standing  at  her  side  caresses.  Over  her  head  are  two 
lions,  which  probably  denote  that  she  or  her  husband 
had  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithras. 
Mr.  FerMUKm  also  exhibited  rubbings  from  two 
•epolchri  slabs  at  C&rlatton,  vbich  once  covered  the 
remains  of  former  vicars  of  that  parish.  On  both 
slabs  a  cross  was  carved  the  entire  length.  In  one 
iostaoce  the  foot  of  the  cross  is  surrounded  by  a 
twmd  and  belt^  and  a  book  and  chalice,  while  the 
Ufaer  bears  merely  the  two  latter  emblems.  Another 
It  M^lmerby  has  also  a  pair  of  shears,  which 
perhaps  denote  an  arohdeaooo,  having  reftawnee  to  his 
dotj  of  dip^ng  the  lodca  of  eltiAM  at  the  adminia- 
tatioa  ot  the  tontue. 


Xjomdox  Mathsmaticai.  Socibtt.— (TWftZav, 
March  18.) 

C.  W.  MmBiniLi^  Esq.,  F.R.a,  Prwident,  in  the 
Chair.  Prof.  Cayls^  apdie  ibortly  bat  in  high  pruae 
of  the  lata  VroS.  Cldlbrd'i  work  as  a  mathematician, 
instaneiiK  more  particularly  his  papers  <'0n  the 
CanOQiealFonn  and  Dissection  of  a  Riemann's  Sur- 
face," "On  Mr.  SpoUiswooda's  Contact  Problems," 
and  "The  Classification  of  Loci."  The  Chairman, 
tha  Bcr.  A.  Fzaeman,  and  Dr.  Hint  added  a  fbw  re- 


marks OD  the  loss  the  society,  and  the  mathematical 
world  generally,  had  snstained,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  secure  the  pnblieap 
tion,  if  desirable,  of  any  mathematical  papers  Prof. 
CUfibrd  might  have  left. — Dr.  Hint  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  present  position  of  the  moTsmeat 
for  presenting  a  "  De  Morgan  Memorial "  medal  to  the 
societv.  It  appeared  that  the  bust  and  die  for  the 
medal  had  been  execoted  by  Mr.  Wooloer,  and  that 
after  all  claims  had  been  met  there  would  still  be  a 
small  sum  required  to  make  up  the  requisite  total  for 
the  purpose  contemplated.  It  was  agrsed  that  a  snb- 
scrip^on  list  should  be  opened  for  any  memben  of 
the  society  who  might  wish  to  contribnte  to  the  fund, 
and  that  ICr.  Tucker  (Hon.  See.,  University  College 
School,  W.O.)  be  authorised  to  receive  saeh  sabscrip- 
tione.  Oopiee  of  the  medal  were  exhibited. — ^Tfae 
following  communications  were  made "  On  Differ- 
ential Equations,  Total  and  Partial ;  and  on  a  new 
Soluble  Glass  of  the  First  and  an  exceptional  Case  of 
the  Second,"  by  Sir  J.  Cockle ;  "  Discussion  of  Two 
Double  Series  arising  from  the  Number  of  Terms  in 
Determinants  of  certain  Forms,"  by  J.  D.  H.  Dickson ; 
"  Two  Geometrical  Notes  relating  to  Surfiuies  of  the 
Second  Order,"  by  Prof.  H.  J.  H.  Smith. 


BoTAL  AsuTic  SociETT. — {Mtmdajf,  March  17-) 

Sm  Edward  Colbbrooeb,  Bart.,  M.P.,  V..p.,  in  the 
Chair.  A  paper  was  read,  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Schindler,  "  On  Historical  and  Archaeological  Notes 
of  a  Voyage  in  South- Weetern  Persia  in  1877-6." 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Schindler  described  his  march 
from  Tehran  south-west,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  in  their  names,  many  places  still  retain 
a  remembrance  of  the  old  rulti  of  the  Siissanians,  such 
as  Bahranabad,  Firuz^tbad,  Khorabad,  Khurdabad,  and 
Shemsabad,  and  poiuting  out  the  existence  of  many 
luins  of  Guebre  Dakhmeha.  and  of  other  plHces  re- 
calling the  names  of  Mazdak  and  Mane.  He  also 
gave  a  special  account  of  u  carious  inscription  written 
partly  in  Cofic  and  partly  in  Neshki,  on  an  old  tower 
to  the  north  of  Khorremadad,  which  has  not  yet  been 
quite  deciphered,  but  bears  the  date  of  A.H.  617  or 
510.  He  then  gave  some  interettiog  details  of  the 
water-system  of  Snsiana,  especially  io  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shuster,  which  was  first  described,  more  than 
thirty  yean  ago,  by  Sir  H.  C.  Bawlinsoa,  in  an  early 
volume  of  the  Jimmat  of  the  Geographical  Society. 


FINE  ART. 

Illmtrations  of  Old  Warwickshire  Houses. 
By  W.  NiTen,  Architect,  Aathor  of  "  Old 
WorceBtershire  Houses."  (Printed  for 
the  Author  at  the  Chiswick  Press.) 

At  the  present  daj,  when  architecture  is 
fain  to  stoop  from  her  old  lofty  and  aspiring 
task  of  piling  cathedralB  into  the  sky,  and  to 
be  content  with  the  more  proaaio  duty  of 
rendering  earthly  habitations  pictaresqae  or 
presentable,  there  is  no  branch  of  architec- 
tural illustration  which  is  of  more  direct 
interest  to  us  than  that  which  sets  forth  the 
treatment  of  domestic  architecttire  in  former 
generations.  The  merely  sentimental  interest 
of  the  subject  is  not  to  bs  passed  over ;  for 
in  the  old  mansions  or  farm-houses  of  our 
country,  or  even  in  their  *'  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment" on  paper,  we  can  read  touching 
records  of  a  phase  of  English  life  which  has 
irrevocably  passed  away:  a  time  when  a 
certain  quietude  of  existence  was  possible, 
"  Before  this  strange  disease  of  modem  life. 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims," 

had  seized  npon  ns ;  before  plate  glass  was 
known  or  desired,  or  telephones  were  thought 
of.  This,  however,  is  a  reverie — an  immoral 
indulgence  in  these  days  of  action  and  prac- 
tical work — and,  in  fact,  we  are  bound  to 
take  Mr.  Kiven's  book  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  obviously  put  forth,  as  a  book  of 
record  and  snggestion  for  the  architect  rather 
than  the  antiquary.  And  on  that  ground  also 


an  iUostrated  work  of  thiskind  has  real  value 
in  setting  us  thinking  as  to  the  poasibilitieB 
of  pictareaque  effect  in  domestic  architeotare, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  examples  here 
pnt  on  record  can  be  turned  to  account  as 
bints  for  the  modem  domestic  architect. 

It  is  professedly  with  this  object  that  Mr. 
Niven's  collection  of  illostrations  of  old 
Warwickshire  houses  has  been  put  together. 
Though  each  of  the  etchings  which  form  the 
illustrative  portion  of  the  work  have  been  ac- 
companied by  descriptive  as  well  as  in  some 
degree  by  historical  notes,  mere  pedigree- 
learning  and  such  other  information  as  can 
be  gathered  from  existing  comity  histories 
has  been  avoided,  and  antiior  has  even 
left  his  desoripUcmB  in  some  oases  Imef  and 
meagre  rather  than  insert  anything  which 
was  not  the  result  of  personal  obsOTvation. 
In  this  latter  piece  of  reticence  we  hold  that 
he  is  entirely  right.  It  is  very  unsafe  to 
adopt  at  second  hand  descriptions  of  archi- 
tecture even  from  those  who  maybe  supposed 
to  be  competent  observers.  In  what  may 
be  termed  the  reading  of  old  buildings  there 
is  room  for  much  difference  of  impression 
and  consequent  variation  of  description  on 
the  part  of  various  observers,  each  of  whom 
brings  to  it  his  own  individuality  of  percep- 
tion. 

Regarded'  as  specimens  of  picturesque 
architecture,  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Niven's 
book  beloi^  mostly  to  the  class  of  unpreten- 
tious domestic  work  on  no  very  large  scale — 
in  some  instances  of  an  exceedingly  simple 
and  almost  rustic  character — and  hardly 
any  of  them,  in  fact,  answer  to  the  indication 
conveyed  in  the  couplet  inserted  beneath  the 
vignette  on  the  title-page:  at  all  events 
there  is  more  of  "  curiously  "  than  "  royally" 
in  their  style.  But,  aa  specimens  of  the 
picturesque  of  domestic  architecture,  we 
have  seldom  looked  over  a  collection  of 
illustrations  of  the  kind  oontaining  a 
larger  proportion  of  what  is  really  pleas- 
ing and  suggestive  to  the  fancy.  Among 
those  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic 
are  Castle  Bromwich  Hall,  with  its  orderly 
square  mullioned  windows,  its  delightfully 
unsuitable  Jacobean  iwrch,  its  sun-dial  and 
lions  embellishing  the  entrance  courts : 
Pooley  Hall,  with  its  odd  mixture  of  castel- 
lated and  domestic  feeling  ;  Combe  Abbey, 
an  Elizabethan  house  grafted  into  a  late 
Gothic  cloister-court ;  £enilworth  gate- 
house— again  a  mingling  of  late  castellated 
work  with  more  modem  and  domestic-looking 
gables — and  Blythe  Hall,  sleeping  quietly 
within  the  moat  which  reflects  its  walls. 
Apart  from  the  mere  picturesque  of  such 
sketches,  however,  what  is  the  main  sugges- 
tion to  be  gathered  from  them,  or  from  some 
of  them,  for  the  modem  architect  ?  Con- 
sidering them  in  this  light,  one  might  say 
that  we  are  consoious— especially  in  the  beat 
preserved  and,  ther^^re,  most  arohiteotur^ 
Uly  valaable  of  these  old  Warwickshire 
houses — of  a  certain  emphasis  in  one  or  an- 
other feature  which  gives  the  individuality 
of  expression  to  the  building,  and  removes 
it,  however  simple,  from  the  category  of  the 
plain  or  commonplace.  Such  an  instance  is 
the  charming  fenestration  of  the  centre  fea- 
ture of  Conghton  Court,  the  oriel  window 
continued  round  the  turrets  in  two  stories, 
with  a  beautifully  rich  ^und  almost  unique 
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effect ;  or  in  Compton  Winyate,  ihe  close 
Boccession  of  windows  in  the  lower  story, 
contrasted  with  their  irregnlar  and  probably 
merely  utilitarian  arrangement  above.  It 
is  this  kind  of  specialty,  this  presence  of  a 
leading  "  motive  *  *  in  the  mind  of  the  builder, 
which  we  miss  bo  often  in  modem  houBes 
biult  on  a  r^^nlation  pattern,  handsome, 
dignified,  or  anything  else  of  tlu>t  kind  Uiat 
you  will,  but  wanting  in  the  leading  motive, 
which  would  give  them  individuality  of 
idiaraoter.  There  is  a  hin^  too,  for  the  anhi- 
teot  of  country  honsee  huge  or  small,  in  the 
little  idcetch  of  Manoetter  Manor  House, 
given  because  the  house  "is  in  harmonv 
with  the  landscape  in  which  it  is  placed. ' 
How  often  doee  a  modem  arohitect  think  of 
that  as  an  object  ? 

A  word  as  to  the  illustrations  in  them- 
selves. They  are  etchings ;  but  the  author 
in  his  Prefiace  modestly  disclaims  the  wish  to 
challenge  criticism  of  them  on  their  merits 
as  etchings  only.  Considering  what  has 
been  achieved  by  etching  as  an  exponent  of 
the  abstract  poetry  of  landscape,  it  is  easy  to 
nndfintand  uie  feeling  whiob  w^oold  prompt 
BDch  a  disclumer.  But  in  &ct  fihe  etob- 
ings  give  what  the  architect  wants  in  a 
drawing  (even  of  the  picturesque  order),  a 
firm  clean  line  and  cleur  definition  of  detail ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  see  that  tbis  kind  of 
drawing  can  be  sncceflsfolly  combined  with 
the  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  tone  in  which 
etching  surpasses  eveir  other  method  of 
multiplying  original  drawings.  And  in 
recent  architectural  draughtsmanship  there 
has  been  far  too  much  tendency  to  over- 
loaded fftift^wig  with  a  view  to  effect,  at  the 
e^nse  of  accurate  delineation  of  detail.  In 
this  respect  the  reticence  of  line  and  touch 
in  these  illnstrations  is,  from  the  architect's 
point  of  view,  a  decided  merit. 

H.  HUTHCOTB  STATHAM. 


AKC  BOCKKB. 

A  Deacnptive  Oitatwm  of  t\e  Etched  Work  of 
JUmbrmdt.  BvO.  H.  Middleton,RA.  (Mun&j.) 
The  etchings  ox  Bembrandt  have,  an;  time  daring 
the  last  century,  been  recognised  as  a  fit  field  for 
the  industrious  study  of  the  maker  of  catatontes. 
The  more  spedal  catalognes  have  generally  been 
made  by  Rembrandt  coUect<»s.  Bartoch,  of  coarse, 
in  his  coloasal  undertaking — that  of  catalogaing 
almost  all  the  fine  prints  known  In  his  day— was 
oUiged  to  inelade  some  list  of  the  work  of  Bern- 
brandt.  Bat  Bembrandt,  and  very  fittingly,  had 
soon  a  whole  group  of  special  devotees.  There 
were  Gersaint,  Tver,  De  OlauBsin,  and  Daulby — 
afterwards  there  was  Wilson :  later  still,  Charles 
Blanc.  In  England,  from  aboat  1836,  the  date  of 
its  publioaticni,  up  to  the  last  few  years,  the 
catalogue  mainly  in  vogue  amonf^  collectors 
has  been  the  admirable  catalogue  of  Wilson. 
Wilson  did  not  multiply  words:  his  catalogue 
was  umple  in  arrangement  and  style :  its  inform- 
ation very  easily  accesaible.  Bat  within  the  last 
few  years  a  practised  and  eompetont  writer  on 
art — ^M.  Charles  Blanc — has  come  to  share  with 
Wilson  the  honour  of  catalogaing  Bembrandt  for 
the  student;  and  his  work,  moieoTer,  being  that 
of  tlw  professed  writer  and  the  admitted  critic, 
appeals  to  a  wider  puUio  than  the  convement 
Httle  referuee-book  o!  the  English  amateor  ooald 
hope  to  gain.  But  knowledge  of  Bemlnaiidt  has 
grown,  Bembnndt^  compatriot,  Vosmaer,  has 
penetrated  fiirther  than  anyone  had  penetrated 
before  into  the  secrets  and  cireamatanees  of  his 
life ;  and  fecilities  of  travel,  denied  to  the  earlier 


catalogae^maken,  have  afibrded  an  oppartoni^ 
for  wide  and  numerous  comparisons  which,  in 
the  old  days,  could  hardly  have  been  instituted. 
It  was  thus  seal  that  there  waa  not  only  room 
but  actual  need  for  a  new  catalt^e  oi  Bem- 
brandt j  and  if  elaborate  study  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  examples  gives  capacity  for  the  taak  he 
has  set  himsalf^  Ifr.  Midd&ton  was  nndoabtedly 
capable.  He  has  seen,  he  assozes  nsj  nearly  au 
the  mat  ooUeetion^  whether  pahUe  or  private. 
Ana  he  has  produced  a  bdky  and  daborate  vtdnme 
very  goodly  to  behold,  printed  by  a  good  printer, 
in  good  type  Mid  on  the  pleasanteat  paper,  and  pub- 
lished by  a  great  house.  Such  a  book,  whetiier  it 
be  finally  accepted  or  not,  is  of  a  certain  impor- 
tance ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Bfiddleton 
has  at  least  succeeded  in  embodying  in  a  siiwle 
volume  more  of  Bembrandt  lore  than  has 
hitherto  been  at  the  disposal  of  maker  of 
catalognes.  But  catalc^ues  are  dimcult  to  re- 
view, and  nothing  less  wan  the  knowledge  of  an 
expert  possessed  during  a  score  of  years  could 
enable  us,  with  any  satis&ction  to  ourselves,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  thousand  vexed  points  of 
which  some  are  the  subjects  of  ancient  disputes 
and  othen  of  more  mout  diBcoanon.  It  may 
well  be  outride  the  province  of  a  newspaper 
to  pronounce  npMi  them.  Previous  catal<^uer8 
have  catalogaed  Bembrandt  according  to  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  was  ihe  object  of  an  exhibition  two 
years  ago  at  the  Burlington  Olab  to  display  the 
work  of  Bembrandt  in  chronologioal  order,  and 
Mr.  Seymour  Haden  wrote  an  essay  partly  to 
justify  Ihis  arrangement.  Vosmaer  had  also 
propounded  a  scheme  of  chronological  arratv;e- 
ment,  and  Mr.  Middleton's  catalogue  is  fonnded 
very  much  upon  this  principle.  To  the  grsr- 
dual  experience  of  the  profeaaed  connoisBeur  it 
must  be  left  to  discover  whether  this  arrange- 
ment— at  present  somewhat  tentative — may  be  aa 
salisfiictory  as  it  is  undoubtedly  interesting.  What 
is  wanted  to  perfect  it  is  neither  aooomte  know> 
ledge  alone  nor  artistic  instinct  alone^  bat  the  two 
in  eranhination.  At  the  end  of  his  hook,  Mr. 
Middleton  has  introdnoed  many  pUttes  irith 
sketches  of  parts  of  diflferent  prints  showing  varia- 
tions of  state.  Hia  descriptions  ofthe  various  states 
themselves,  in  the  body  of  his  catalogue,  can 
scarcely  he  found  unsatisfactory  fbr  want  of 
elaboratioD,  thouvh  it  may  be  quwtioned  whether 
hia  theory  or  descriptioD  has  always  been  aa 
happy  as  it  haa  been  laborious.  Nothing 
short  of  ssTeral  years  spent  in  the  Museum 
Print  Boom,  and  m  other  print  rooms  besides, 
would  enable  us  to  speak  quite  poratively  on  this 
matter;  though  it  is,  of  course,  a  fair  presumption 
that  so  much  labour  of  investagation  and  com- 
pilation camiot  in  this  respect  luve  been  chiefly 
nuitless.  We  have  not,  nowever,  felt  satisfied 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  ClSment  de  Jonghe 
or  the  ZutmOf  which  prints  we  have  done 
onr  best  to  eatrfally  exwnine.  GSmetU  de 
Jtmgke  haa  haUtually  been  described  with  in- 
correctness. OharleB  Blanc  says  so — partly  with 
reference  to  Wilson's  description  —  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Charles  Blanc  noticed  only 
the  description  in  the  body  of  Wilson's  catalogue, 
and  omitted  to  observe  Wilson's  own  corrections 
in  his  errata  at  the  end.  Wilson  was  by  that 
time  going  in  the  right  directatm.  To  us, 
however,  Oharles  Blancs  own  description  has 
always  seemed  correct.  He  was  the  first 
to  mentitm  the  undulation  in  the  front  line  of 
the  hat:  the  presence  or  absence  of  which 
forms  a  test  that  Mr.  Middleton  omits  to 
name.  And,  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  the 
opinion  of  professed  connoisseurs,  we  —  who 
venture  to  base  our  judgment  on  the  art  e&ot 
produced  —  cannot  agree  with  Vx.  Bfiddleton 
that  the  additions  to  the  second  state  of  tlu 
Xmtma  aie  not  by  Bemlmndt's  hand,  and  were 
not  undertaken  m  obedience  to  BemlHBi^t^s 
govmin^  taste.  It  is,  of  eouise,  one  thing  to  see 
the  additional  efibet  in  a  fine  impreanon,  as  it  was 
meant  to  be  seen,  and  quite  another  to  tee  it  in 


poor  or  ordinary  impresrions,  of  which  thm  «n 
too  many.  The  '^window  and  the  hottls"  us 
not  liked  by  the  oomioiiiBiir  of  first  atsiei  becaoiB 
they  are  aasodatsd  only  with  the  seooDd  ;  but, 
when  seen  at  tiidr  bast,  tiisir  farilfisnt  liffbtiu 
and  free  draughtsmanship  do  aoytidng,  m  opu, 
bat  "  mar  the  harmony  of  the  |deoe  nd  vesfan 
its  efl^"  We  believe  then  to  he  the  mtk  of 
Bembrandt. 

In  VaUetia.    j4Jbum  dim  JMnuta.  2"  Quai. 
emo.   (Kella :  Tipografia  e  Litografia  Anuew.) 
Encoaiaged  Yiy  tJie  success  of  an  aeeonst  of 
Al[nne  ezoturions  round  about  Oresscaey  sad  io 
the  Val  d'Andomo,  the  menibin  vi  ths  Its&u 
Al^ne  Olub  have  published  anothor  neai 
descriptive  of  the  eeenery  and  fife  hi  thrt  one  cf 
the  vallern  of  Monte  luaa  wbkik  is  caUed  Vit 
sema.     The  former  publication  did  not  M  to 
attract  some  interest  in  the  world  of  Alpin 
eluha  and  Alpine  climbers,  and  it  is  not  too  m& 
to  hope  that  the  little  pam^Uet  before  lu  wiQ 
fulfil  a  larger  aim  and  make  these  fiurest  dUmte 
Bosa  valleys  better  known  than  they  hare  \m 
amon^  all  lovers  of  Alpine  scenery.   Ihe  sleuust 
blendug  of  Southern  luxuriance  and  Nortitsn 
crispneas,  and  most  of  all  the  meferaUe  companioD- 
ship  of  the  Italian  to  the  Swiss  peasant,  vosil 
be  sure,  we  think,  to  secure  for  this  no^boo- 
hood  some  of  the  enthusiasm  lavished  on  Svis 
scenery.   Be  that  as  it  may,  this  little  accouiittf 
an  Alpine  trip  in  Valsesia,  with  its  sMcdoki 
and  reminisoMwes,  its  refleotioiis  on  tin  maxj, 
the  costoms  and  the  inhabitants  enunt  &3  to 
attract  all  lovers  of  momttain  hfe.   U  ii  kli 
fresh  and  aoenmt^  and  the  little  Mn«i# 
sketches  inteEpolated  in  the  text,  while  ennatlr 
humorous,  are  often  both  pretty  and  aitiita  A> 
authoia  speak  with  a  Southern  enthnnuairlkir 
subject  which  may  aometimee  seem  ow«si|At 
to  an  Englishman^  calmer  notitm  of  eapjiaiM 
they  are  not  blind  to  the  riduuloua  aide  oins; 
questions,  although  on  the  tome  of  the 
and  charm  of  the  female  inhamtaotB  of  Vilwi 
they  are  rightiy  not  inclined  to  stint  tliuipiuH; 
the  mountain  damsel  is  giajdii^^y  daKnW  in 
the  performance  of  eae&  of  her  tactamfn 
rustic  dntiea.   We  may  add  that  the  vtmn; 
recommends  itself  to  tiioae  readers  wbo  inoot 
Alpine  cUmbeirsfin  itsahemoeof  teduuealmom- 
taineering  deseription,  toA  that  aUossdw  tb 
little  voTume  ym  be  likely  to  win  lU  new 
chiefly  by  the  great  number  of  its  well-exeeated 
woodcuts  and  litht^rapha   'Die  greater  poitioii 
of  its  bulk  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  the  latter,  ud 
the  points  of  view  have  not  been  ill  chosen,  eren 
in  the  midst  of  the  varied  beauties  of  subject  whitli 
the  valley  offers.   Beginning  with  a  sketdi  of 
Varallo,  the  capital  of  Valseeia,  with  its  pictor- 
esque  bridge,  houses  whoee  foundationB  stand  in 
the  water,  and  crowning  convent  of  Sacro  Monta 
on  the  hill  above,  we  are  shown  many  a  wild  tea 
lovely  scene  in  tiie  various  divisions  of  V»1mm* 
respectively  called  Val  Grande,  Val  Pied*, 
Val  Mastellone,   and   Val   d'Otro.  Now  « 
see  a  rocky  glen  fringed  with  tieee  and  "pw"™ 
by  arched  stone  bridges }  now  we  watch  tbt 
amj^e  figure  of  a  Valnsian  damsel  beaimg  o« 
load  of  dried  leaf  down  a  natural  stuiesBe  o! 
rough  granite ;  a  foaming  cascade  leaping  between 
dark  rocks,  a  quiet  hamlet  h>dged  on  graaey  slopei 
beude  towering  mountains,  the  frescoed  Eifade  ot 
a  village  chnich  with  tall  campamle,  the  homelj 
cottage  scene,  the  picturesque  village  stiee^ 
perhaps  more  than  the  bleak  glacier  or  the  colU 
moautain  refhge,  make  us  wish  for  a  peep, »  ^ 
valley  here  so  agreeably  brought  to  onr  notice. 


THB  HiSLT  OHBUnUH  AfllMUXim  0' 

Banr. 

OonsidBring  their  number  and  their  interest,  the 
Eariy  Ohriatian  antiquities  of  Upper 
hitherto  obtained  less  notice  than  tberduem- 
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WliEe  the  raulleet  xeHe  of  Oliristiatt  antiqmty  at 
Borne  is  Bwrched  for  with  the  utmost  aTiai^ 
eolleetoxB  and  connounenrs  and  sold  at  on  ezorla- 
tut  Tate,  the  eqnallr  intoroBtin^  but  bx  more 
Dumexotia  objects  of  £axly  Ohiistian  art  in  Egypt 
have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  neglected.  And 
if  this  be  true  of  amaller  objeeta,  it  ia  equally  so 
of  the  architMrtnial  remuns  of  the  vhich, 
albeit  botili  coriooB  and  iDtereeting,  axe  aeaieelj 
named  hy  mitan  of  "  Nile  Boofi^"  and  paaaed 
over  in  ailence  bj  the  goideboolo. 

Eobt,  the  andent  Coptos,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  chief  centre  of  ancient  0hriBtianit7  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  it  was  from  tiie  terrible  mas- 
sacre of  the  Ohiistiana  under  Diodetian  at  that 
that  die  Ooptic  Era  ia  dated.  Amid  the 
moands  of  rabbish  which  mark  and  cover  the 
site  of  the  andent  dty  of  Eobt,  a  few  overthrown 
colnmns  of  the  ancient  choroh  may  still  be  seen, 
and  I  have  never  visited  the  i^ace  without  ob- 
taining- one  or  more  ancient  crosses  of  stone  or 
metal.  These  eroiiee  are  of  three  fiums:  that  now 
called  the  MaUoee,  and  the  plain  Qreek  and  Latin. 
One  hroittht  by  me  from  Eobt,  and  now  in  the 
British  BMwmn,  is  fanned  of  {dasma  or  mother- 
of-emersld,  hat  the  materials  generally  chosen  are 
fteatite  and  Inxmze.  They  alro  exist  m  glass,  and 
I  obtained  one  of  these  from  Erment.  Some  of 
the  metal  crosses  are  ornamented  wiUi  small  im- 
pKseed  annolets.  An  acquisition  from  Kobt 
which  I  have  just  made  is  far  more  important.  It 
U  a  diinkiiig-cap  of  pale  f^n  glass  sprinkled  with 
auU  fishes  in  gold.  This  beautiM  relic  I  should 
ueign  to  the  Early  Christian  epoch,  and  it  may 
pcaahly  have  been  used  for  Eucharistic  purposes. 

The  flouriahing  condition  of  the  Early  Ohristians 
of  U|tper  Egypt  is  well  exemplified,  IM^  only  hy 
each  importuit  convents  as  the  Dayr  el  Abiad  and 
tlie  Dayr  el  Ahmar,  near  Souhag,  but  hy  the 
compantive  splendour  of  the  chiuches.  These 
are  usoally  constructed  within  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian temples;  but  sometimes  the  temples — or 
rather  the  ehambers  of  the  temples — are  themselves 
utilised,  the  gods  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
heimr,  when  in  relief,  de&eed,  wad,  when  indeed, 
filled  with  day.  the  whtdesnrfiue  being  intiielattw 
case  coveied  with  plaster.  Tbaa  plaster  is  dther 
coloured  white  or  covered  with  paintings,  some  of 
vhich  are  executed  with  considerable  spirit.  The 
portico  of  the  temple  erected  by  Seti  I.  oehind  the 
^reat  Temple  of  Kamak  has  been  thus  utilised, 
four  of  the  columns  still  bearing  figures  of  saints 
rearing  mmbi.  More  interesting  is  the  church  in 
a  ctuuiiber  near  the  shrine  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Temple  of  Luxor.  Here  is  a  short  apae,  pointing 
south,  admirably  constructed,  vrith  an  arch  of  large 
hewn  stones,  in  front  of  which  are  two  monolithic 
piUars  of  red  Syenitic  granite  with  roughly-carved 
sandstone  capitals  of  Corinthianising  shape — ap- 
parently the  baldacdiiDO  of  the  ancient  altar.  This 
apse  ia  frescoed  with  the  fignres  of  four  saints, 
with  a  fifth  figure,  pobshly  that  of  Our  Lord,  in 
the  centre.  On  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  apse 
are  punted  roundels  and  various  conventional 
patterns,  and  to  the  left  are  remains  of  a  youthful 
male  figure  with  a  noble  and  finely-painted  bearded 
iace.  The  nde  wall  to  the  right  is  destroyed ;  that 
to  the  left  has  the  traces  of  several  figures,  now 
much  mutilated,  among  which  are  a  soldier  with 
a  large  circular  shield  and  several  horses.  Below 
this  subject,  which  covers  a  considerable  extent  of 
wall,  are  a  border,  several  circular  ornaments,  and 
a  inrlandj  apparently  of  palm  leaves.  The  scene 
rvpresented  is  probaWj  connected  with  the  history 
«>f  Ht.  Theodore,  Men  Qii^his,  Aboo  Sephin,  or 
'^ini'*  other  warrior  saint  of  the  Coptic  Calendar. 
In  the  great  Court  of  the  Temjde  oi  Medinet 
liaboo  are  the  remains  of  a  diuich  of  consider- 
able splendour.  The  nomenms  otdumna  are,  with 
lour  exoeptioni,  overthrown,  inacaB  of  oolonzing 
apiwar  mi  the  ea|HtalB.  A  portvm  of  the  apse, 
which  AuM  north,  lemiina. 

I  can  find  no  mention  of  the  Act  that  in  the 
second  chamber  of  the  amaU  temple,  built  daring 
Che  Roman  period  to  the  south  of  Uedinet  Ha  boo,  J 


the  cartouches  of  an  emperor  and  the  numerous 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are  all  painted  led  on  a 
white  ground.  The  efect  is  very  goodj  but  the 
Iheee  are  quits  on-Egyptian. 

OxmLU  J,  Okbrthb. 


MxBBBS.  Gebistib,  Mansoh  Aim  Woods  sold 
on  Tuesday  in  this  week  several  small  collectdons 
of  wateiHJolour  drawings,  including  some  works 
hy  such  masters  of  the  English  art  of  water- 
colour  as  Copley  Fielding,  Peter  de  Wint,  and 
Prout.  The  examples,  however,  were  in  most 
cases  unimportant,  and  not  such  as  to  call  for 
detailed  record,  nor  were  the  prices  obtained 
considerable.  There  vras,  however,  at  least  one 
work  of  Oopley  Fielding's  wMch  deserved  to 
attract  attention.  It  was  described  as  Sain 
Faliinff  dwrmg  a  Calm  Summer's  I>a^  at  Loch 
Long,  and  this  description  conveys  a  fair  idea  of 
the  subject.  The  subject  was  realised  by  the 
artist  with  extreme  refinement  and  an  unusual 
subtlety.*  A  more  interesting  drawing  of  Oopley 
Fielding's  has  not  frequently  been  seen  in  an 
auction  room. 

To-sAT  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  and  Woods 
are  to  be  occupied  in  selliiu;  the  large  collection  of 
water-colour  drawings  and  modem  pictures,  late 
the  pTopnty  <^  Ur,  John  Fleming.  Ine  sale  takes 
place  by  order  of  the  tmstee.  It,aM  "  another  pro- 
perty "also  to  be  disposed  of,  include  elabavate 
exafflfdes  of  such  painters  as  E,  M.  Ward,  Birket 
Foster,  Olarkson  Stanfield,  Sir  John  Qilbert, 
McWhirter,  Frith,  GoodaD,  and  P.  F.  Poole. 

Ws  have  received  from  Mr.  Frederick  Miiller, 
of  Amsterdam,  the  catalogues  of  two  important 
sales  which  are  to  take  place  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  next  month.  One  conusts  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  drawings  belonging  to  Mr.  Eilinckhuysen, 
of  Rotterdam  (whose  boo&  and  engravings  were 
sold  lest  year^ ;  the  other,  of  the  drawn  and  en- 
^ved  portraits  of  artists  collected  by  that  most 
mde&tigable  of  tawmU,  Dr.  van  der  WilUgen, 
author  of  Let  Artistes  de  Haarlem.  The  Eilinck- 
huysen catalogue  contains  nearly  all  the  famous 
names  of  Dutch  art — ^Van  Goyen,  A.  Cuyp, 
Hackaert,  De  Eoning,  Rembrandt,  Buysdael,  Stc, 
and  many  modem  names  besides.  Dr.  van  der 
WiUigen'a  list  is  more  limited  in  scope,  but  not 
less  interesting,  the  name  of  the  owner  being 
of  itself  a  guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  almost 
all  the  examples.  But  about  one  pair  of  drawings 
(Nofl.  852,  353)  we  imagine  that  a  question  might 
arise.  They  are  portraits  of  A.  van  Oatade  and 
his  brother  Isaac,  of  which  the  former,  says  Dr. 
van  der  Willigen  in  his  book, "  unquestionably  by 
A.  van  Ostade  himself,  served  as  the  original  m 
the  mezzotint  engraving  by  Gole."  But  in  the 
exhibition  of  Dutch  drawings  lately  h^  at  the 
Burlington  Club,  Mr.  R.  Fisher  rachibited  a  draw- 
ing by  Gole,  in  cdours,  and  it  was  catalc^ed  as 
"  the  dravring  from  which  the  mezzotint  engraving 
by  the  master  was  made,"  Now  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  Gole  was  there  only  copying  from  a 
drawing  of  Adrian's  own,  a  point  of  considerable 
interest  would  be  deazed  up. 

At  a  recent  sale  at  Norwich  of  pictures  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Stark,  a  brother  of  the 
wdl-known  artia^  the  following  prices  were  ob- 
tained:—Old  Onmie,  (Mend  Canal,  Bruget,  601,  ; 
James  Stark,  The  Forest  Oate,  2S{». ;  Lnke  Soette 
m  North  Wales,  1051. ;  Tnunp's  Mill,  84^ ;  Sed^ 
ham  A^,7ll.;  Windsor  Castle,  621.  ;  Geor^' 
Vincent,  LandsctqM  vnth  Cattle,  2501. ;  David 
Hodgson,  Erpiaf^am  Gate,  62f. ;  Miles  Cotman, 
Dutch  QaUiU,  OOL  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Nor- 
wich school  maintains  the  high  repute  which  it 
gained  at  the  Exhilntion  of  the  Works  of  the  Old 
Masters  in  1878. 


yOTJBS  Oy  ART  AUD  ARCSAEOLOOT, 

Mb.  Alvbhd  Hvkt  has  finished,  or  wellnu^ 
finished,  two  landscape  pictures  whidi  bear  evi- 
dence of  the  variety  of  his  aim  and  power.  One 
of  them  is  English :  the  other  Norwegian — one  a 
study  of  English  stream  and  woodland :  the  othw 
a  record  of  thepurple  or  violet  nights  of  the 
arctic  circle.    The  artist  has  found  his  first 
subject  in  certain  shallow  passages  of  the  river 
Greta,  which  runs  into  the  Tees.   The  time  is 
June :  the  hour  about  mid-day,  and  the  things 
recorded— over  and  above  those  effects  of  light 
and  atmosphere  with  which  Mr.  Hunt  is  wont  to 
struggle — are  the  green  trees  which  rise  from  the 
limestone  rock  and  the  almost  still  water,  here 
very  shallow,  there  very  deep.   The  water  itself, 
apaat  from  accidents  of  ligh^  is  almost  golden  of 
hue — rich  in  the  colours  ot  the  ^t  bogs  through 
which  it  has  fiowedjand  now  passing  or  resting  over 
a  bed  of  sandstone.  The  bright  Unes^  of  a  fine  di^ 
rises  above  the  trees  and  water  and  rocks  of  this 
secluded  nook.   Both  as  to  ibrm  and  hue  tiie 
picture  is  one  not  frequentiy  surpassed  for  subtlety 
and  elaboration.   It  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinarily 
intricate  record  of  woodland  and  rocky  scene,  the 
unity  of  impression  being  singularly  preserved 
amid  a  wealth  of  materiat   Ine  various  greens 
in  themselves  supply  the  light  and  shadow  of  the 
picture,  the  dark  rareens  of  two  yew  trees  flanking 
the  fresher  and  Keener  green  of  most  of  the 
foliage.   The  elaborate  play  of  light  on  the 
various  sur&cee  of  rock,  and  at  every  angle, 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  observed  and  ren- 
dered  with  a  fidelity   not   less  remarkable 
than  that  which  has  seized  upon  so  much 
detail  of  form.    Light  and  shade,  roundneis, 
relief  and  definiticm,  as  wdl  as  colour,  have 
been  considered  with  a  skill  now  fortonatelj 
hacked  by  long-estaUished  practice.   It  is  more 
difficult  for  English  eyes  to  gauge  the  success  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  Norwegian  landsca^.   It  is,  at  all 
events,  iascinating  and  impressive.    Upon  the 
violet  ripples  of  a  quiet  sea,  at  night,  glides,  with 
full  sail,  a  dark  fishing  boat.    Another  is  far- 
ther on  the  track.    'Hie  sea  would  appear  to 
be  a  lake,  so  hemmed  in  is  it  by  a  con- 
course of  mountains,  which  rise  rugged  and 
precipitous.    A  little  flattish  or  gently  rising 
shore  breaks  the  distance  between  sea  and  moun- 
tain.  In  this  design,  form,  though  it  is  hardly 
sacrificed,  assumes  a  place  far  less  important  than 
colour.   It  is  b^  the  colour  uid  the  weird  effect 
of  the  dark  sailing  boats — "  stepiung  westward  " 
like  the  traveller  of  Wordsworth,  into  a  olear 
sky,  orange  and  sa&on — tiiat  tlus  picture  will  be 
remembered.     It  may  be  matter  of  opinion 
whether  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  the  artist  rises 
to  his  best  height — in  much  of  his  wateiH^olour 
work  he  is  more  immediately  winning — but  both 
these  pictures  are  memorable  examples  of  a  sen- 
timmt  for  nature  in  combination  with  patience 
and  laborious  learning. 

Wb  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton 

? reposes  to  add  to  her  edition  of  Ounningtuun's 
itiMS — which  we  reviewed  a  week  or  two  ago — 
brief  biographical  and  critical  noticee  of  Stot^id, 
Turner,  Constable,  Wilkie,  Mulready,  Haydon, 
Etty,  Leslie,  David  Scott,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
Maclise,  John  Philip,  and  other  paintera. 

M.  QiTBiATS  has  just  finished  a  laige  painting 
intended  for  the  next  Salon.  The  subject  is  Orphetu 
and  the  Matntades. 

Thk  Cercle  Artistiqne  of  the  Rue  St-Armand 
have  just  voted  a  sum  of  13,000  fr.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engraving  Panl  Baudiy's  sjdendid  pwnting 
of  Diana. 

Thb  wateiKsolonr  and  other  diavriogs  by  W. 
Miiller,  Qirtin,  Turner,  David  Cox,  &c.,  formiiu 
part  of  the  Henderson  Bequest  to  the  Britau 
Museum  (see  AcAnxMT,  January  25),  are  now 
being  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  Eing^s 
Library.  They  are  well  worth  a  vint.  In  the 
same  place  may  also  be  sf^^xeryJ^  feolketion 
Digitized  by  VjOCTOIC 
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of  eofpraved  historic^  portraits.  This  latter  col- 
lection hsa  been  on  exhibition  for  some  time,  but 
has  attracted  little  attention. 

It  is  with  TOKnt  that  we  record  the  death  of 
Obt.  Oarlo  Pini,  keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings 
in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Florence.  The  name  of 
Oav.  Pini  is  aesociated  with  that  of  Oav.  MilaneM 
in  the  editing  of  the  Lemonnier  edition  of  Vasari, 
bat  be  has  not,  we  believe,  taken  any  port  in  the 
editing  of  tha  still  more  complete  wition  now  in 
pnwreas.  Bjb  leanung  on  all  sabjects  connected 
wiUi  art  ma  great,  and  espedallj  fitted  him  for 
tiie  post  lie  oconpied,  the  daties  (n  which  he  ful- 
filled  with  iDTariable  eoartesT.  The  kind  and 
ready  way  in  which  he  leoMTea  those  seeking  for 
information  will  long  be  remembered.  He  £ed 
on  the  0th  inst  at  Florence^  after  a  tvw  days' 

A  IIFB-8IZED  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  O.  E. 
Oawley,  M.P.,  painted  bv  Oapt.  Charles  Mercier, 
has  beni  presented  by  subscription  to  the  Koyal 
Mnteom  and  libraiy,  Salford,  which  borough 
Hr.  Oawley  represented  in  Parliament  for  many 
years. 

Bfo.  J.  W.  IteADiST  read  a  paper  on  l^nrsday 
last,  befbre  the  Society  for  the  Fine  Arts,  on 
"  The  Flaoa  of  SGniatore  in  Art." 

A  CATAIMUS  of  the  raigraTed^  work  of  the 
French  artist  J.  B.  Leprince  has  just  been  pre- 
pared l^lf.  J.  H^ou,  who  is  now  oconpied  in 
adding  to  it  a  bic^raphy  of  the  artist  M.  HMoa 
makes  a  request  in  the  CAromjus  dtt  Art*  to 
amateurs  and  others  who  may  be  in  posssssion  of 
any  drawiiu|8,  &mily  documentSj  or  other  papers 
relating  to  Leprince,  to  communicate  with  him  at 
Kouen,  19  rue  de  la  Ohaine.  He  is  especially 
desirous  of  discovering  what  has  become  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  Traits  de  la  gravure  au  latia 
formerly  in  the  possesnon  of  M.  Villot. 

Bt  order  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  a  large  museum  has  been  organised  out  of 
the  ol^ects  composing  the  *'  Molnlier  National," 
and  the  public  are  at  laat  admitted  to  risit  these 
curious  stores,  which  have  hitherto  formed  a  sort 
of  national  lumber-room.  Studios  are  also  to  be 
opened  for  the  use  of  workmen  and  artists  who 
may  wish  to  study  or  copy  the  carious  examples 
of  old  furniture,  tapestiy,  bronzes,  fuence  and 
statuary  foeserred  in  this  place. 

It  is  announced  that  the  splendid  collection  of 
Japanese  and  Ohinese  works  of  art  belonging  to 
M.  Barbet  de  Jouy,  the  conservator  of  the  Medi- 
aeval and  Renaissance  Departments  of  the  Louvre, 
will  shortiy  be  dlspersedf  by  sale.  M.  Barbet  de 
Jouy  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  moat  in- 
itnicted  cdleetors  of  this  class  of  olgects,  and  the 
sale  of  Us  nlaable  eoUaction  will  be  likely  to 
create  a  sensation  among  enthuaiasta,  M.£phnuri, 
who  has  written  a  prence  to  the  elaborate  cata>- 
Iwue  prepared  by  M.  Ghunanlt,  states  indeed  that 
SL  Barbet  de  Jouy  is  "  without  a  rival "  in  the  fine 
taste  and  delicate  judgment  so  necessary  for  the 
collector.  He  never  admitted  defective  pieces, 
but  sought  onir  for  the  most  perfect  specimens, 
and  therefore  his  collection  nu  a  remarkable 
purity  and  harmony  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
more  hetorogeneous  gatherings  of  most  collectors. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  nave  been  made  from  a  sin- 
oere  love  of  art,  and  not  merely  under  the  influence 
of  the  collecting  passion.  Among  the  treasures 
enumerated  in  the  catalogue  is  the  celebrated 
Persian  carpet  taken  out  of  the  Summer  Palace,  of 
whic^  there  was  an  illustration  in  JaoquemarVs 
Hittory  of  Furniture, 

Air  archaeolofi^eal  journal  in  the  Oroatian  lan- 
guage is  about  to  appear  at  Agram,  under  the 
title  7i«atm%  hrvattk.  arkeoL  dnutva. 

Pbov.  RTseiSRO  is  compiling  a  catalogue  of 
the  Kircherian  Museum  at  Rome. 

Ax  Oolditz,  in  Saxony,  an  altarpiece  has  been 
diaooverad  which  is  sua  to  date  firom  1084,  and 
to  be  iba  work  of  Lneaa  Cxanach  the  yooB^eri 


A  CATAioouB  of  the  lithographed  and  engraved 
work  of  H.  Uaumier  has  been  prepared  by  M. 
OhampSeary,  and  has  just  been  published  by  H. 
Hermann  and  J.  Pervis.  of  Paris.  The  great 
eaneatnrist  is  prindpally  known  to  us  in  England 
by  his  satirical  and  amusing  sketches  in  Le  Chari- 
vari. These,  in  truth,  form  the  greater  part  of  his 
work,  hut  he  must  have  executed  a  lar^e  number 
beside  those  contributed  to  the  comic  jiournal,  for 
the  enumeration  of  his  engraved  works  in  the  cata- 
logue amounts  to  4,650  [aeceSj  without  counting 
water-colours,  drawings,  and  pamtings.  M.  Oham^ 
fleury  possesses  an  immense  collection  of  Daumier  s 
works,  and  is  otherwise  well  qusiified  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken  of  cataloguing  them,  but  he 
does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  enumerate  the 
various  series;  to  mention  each  plate  would  need 
several  volumes.  The  present  work  is  in  one 
volume  only,  but  is  published  in  handamne  form, 
and  is  enriched  with  an  etching  not  hitherto 
known,   

MTT8I0. 

Txre  concert  n-ren  at  the  Albert  Hall,  tm  Thurs- 
day week,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Gonnaught's 
marriagOi  was  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  Handel^  ZMtit^m  Te  Deum.  This 
pompous  and  stirring  work  is  suitable  enough  for 
any  festive  occasion,  but  it  was  not  rendered  satis- 
factorily on  the  13th  inst.  There  was  evidence  of 
insufficient  rehearsal  in  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
chorus,  particularly  in  the  later  numbers.  The 
second  part  of  the  concert  Included  excerpts  from 
TamUtduser  and  Lohmffrin,  as  well  as  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Bamhy's  cantata  Rtbekah,  a  work  in 
which  the  combined  in&oenee  of  Gounod  and 
Spohr  may  be  traced. 

A  TOUNG  ^anist  of  remarkable  pronuse,  Mise 
Helen  H(^iekirk,  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Or^stal  Palace  ^turdav  Ooneerts  last  week,  Mr. 
Fnts  Hartvigson  had  be^  originally  announced 
to  play,  but  was  prevented  byilmese  ttom  appear- 
ing ;  and  the  youiw  lady  took  Ida  ^aoa  a^  we 
belieTo,  only  two  days*  notice.  Unw  such  cip- 
cumstuices  indulgence  might  naturally  be  claimed 
for  her;  hut  fortunately  she  needs  none.  The 
work  which  she  chose  for  her  dibut  was  Saint- 
Saens'  second  concerto  for  the  piano,  which 
had  not  been  heard  before  at  these  concerts.  It 
is  undoubtedly  cleverly  constructed,  and  very 
showy  for  the  pianist;  hut  its  actual  musical 
value  is  very  snuul.  Of  Miss  Hopekirk's  playing 
we  can  spew  in  the  highest  terms.  Her  touch  is 
very  pure  and  sufficiently  powerful,  her  execution 
perfectiy  neat  and  dear,  even  in  the  most  ra|Hd 
passages.  But  to  these  merely  technical  excel- 
kncea  she  adds  a  far  higher  one.  Her  playing 
exhiUted  genuine  mnaBcaffbeling,  and  rendered  it 
evident  that  we  were  listeoinjif  to  an  arttitf  and  not 
to  a  mere  musical  mechanic  Her  success  was 
most  decided,  and  thoroughly  desorved;  all  who 
were  present  on  Saturday  will  doubtiess  be  glad 
to  hear  her  again.  A  new  overture  by  Mr.  O. 
Hubert  H.  Parry,  entitied  Ouillem  de  Cabeitanhf 
Trmibadota;  was  ^ven  for  the  first  time  at  the  same 
concert.  With  the  unwisdom  too  frequentiy  shovm 
in  the  arrangementof  the  progiammesattheOrystal 
Palace,  it  was  placed  near  the  end  of  a  very  long 
programme,  and  was  therefore  heard  to  s  dis- 
advantage by  an  audience  already  satiated  by 
neariy  two  hours  of  music.  This  vras  the  more  to 
be  regretted  since  the  work  is  so  thonghtfolly  and 
eamestiy  written  as  to  make  some  demands  upon 
the  attention.  Mr.  Parry  lias  abeady  attracted 
some  notice  1^  previous  works  of  his,  eapecaa^  a 
Dnet  for  two  uanoa— a  qnartett  and  a  taio.  uia 
overture  ia  nul  of  interesting  material,  treated 
with  tiie  bUU  of  an  experienced  nuuteian,  and  full 
of  excellent  points  of  orchestration.  Further 
critidam  must  be  deferred  till  it  is  heard  undw 
more  favourable  conditions.  The  concert  opened 
with  a  fine  performance  of  the  "  Eroica  **  sym- 
phony, and  ended  with  Liszt's  "Hungarian 
Starm-Harch,"  The  Tooslista  wen  Mdme.  Bt^ie 


Lowe  and  Herr  Heoadid,  This  iftennon 
Brahms's  second  aymj^iony  is  to  be  iwmted, 
and  Herr  Joachim  will  play  Beethoven'sritS 
concerto. 

If  we  may  j  udge  by  last  Satniday  s  concert,  tin 
Albert  Hall  Amateur  Orchsstral  Sodetj  ha 
suffered  retrogresuon  sinoe  Isat  seaaoo.  Soma 
allowance  may  perhaps  be  made  aa  aoeoant  of  tkt 
change  of  /oeofe,  the  lack  of  tone  in  the  i/tam 
being  of  course  mo»  anparentin  theAlbertHiil 
than  in  St  James's  HslL  Further,  it  «sa  ninriK 
to  select  works  requiring  the  uto^  deJicacj  ul 
finish  in  execution,  such  ss  Spohr's  sympW, 
Die  Weihe  der  Time,  and  the  b^t  mumc  tm 
Gounod's  Potyeuete.  The  best  peribmuincs  of  6i 
evening  was  that  of  the  overture  taT%e  L3i/^ 
JSUamey,  with  Sir  Julius  Benedict  as  mdotw. 
The  hand  comprised  about  90  ezecatants,  ineliuUi; 
some  iffofesmonals  among  the  wind  contingent 

The  pn^^ramme  of  the  PopiUar  Ooacert  n 
Saturday  included  three  mastwrdeces.  Thete 
were  Mendelssohn's  quintett  in  B  fiat  (Op.  87), 
one  of  his  ripest  utterances,  in  the  slow  moremt 
of  which  he  approaches  very  near  to  Beethoroi; 
Schumann's  tno  in  F  (Op.  80),  an  ims^tin 
work  of  deep  poetical  ngnificance;  and  Beetiiorai'i 
Waldstein  sonate  (Op.  63).   The  ktter  mivle 
considered  a  practical  test  of  a  {uanist's  jaims, 
and,  in  affirming  that  HdUe.  Janotba  adumdi 
triumph  in  it,  we  aeond  her  no  Ugbt  pnia 
The  execution  of  the  rondo  with  its  eicitn 
climax  vraa  magnificent,  and  foDy  DeritN 
the  ovation  which  it  received. — On  HosjiT 
the  scheme  comprised  Haydn's  qusrtett  in  & 
(Of.  17,  No.  6),  Beethoven's  string  trio  ruEkt 
(Op,  S),  three  of  Domenico  ScarlaUi's  httpaekri 
pieces,  and  a  selection  of  Brahms's  Ti^mlt 
Tdfoe,  as  arranged  by  Herr  Joachim  iiir  piuo- 
forte  and  violin.    Mdlle.  Bedeher  vto  (b^ 
siastic  plaudite  in  three  of  Sehnbert'slMir. 

The  Carl  Rosa  opera  season  will  tarmutedai 
evmin^  vritii  Wagner's  Stetud,  the  woi^ 
which  it  opened  on  January  27.  The  nnnl  of 
Ignas  BriOl's  The  Golden  Crots,  last  Sitoidij, 
created  hut  littie  interest.  That©  were  two  dBEgo 
in  the  cast  aince  last  season,  Mr.  LesKe  Ciottj  tp- 
pearing  in  place  of  Mr.  Ayneley  Cook  as  Sapant 
Bommrdon,  and  Miss  Geotmna  Boms  as  TbcM, 
the  rSle  hitherto  sustained  by  Misa  Jos^liu 
Yorke.   The  performance  was  conrteondy  ntka 
than  enthuuastically  received,  uid  Hr. 
must  by  tlus  time  have  anivfld  at  tiu  eoaehBOB 
that  works  of  small  calibre  will  not  nffin  to 
attract  the  nuUie.  The  Buoeesaes  of  ths 
season  have  been  Hierm  and  Qw  wai,  two  <yu 
planned  on  an  extenrire  scale;  sad  m  n- 
commending  the  direetcnr  to  pursue  aa  amwuiB 
policy  in  the  future,  we  pay  him  an  ««• 
plied  compliment,  since,  if  his  treatment  of 
the  works  of  Wagner  and  Bizet  hsd  been  uaitts- 
fiwrtory,  it  would  oe  iniudidous  to  flnwertfiiwo 
movemento  in  a  similar  direction.  For  the  m'- 
the  resulte  of  the  season  have  been  such  u  to 
worthily  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  compai?- 
In  the  general  efficiency  of  the  caate,  in 
cellence  of  the  band  and  chorus,  and  in  the  sntow 
ness  of  the  performances — one  or  two  exc^rti* 
being  allowed  for— there  has  been  much  worthTtf 
eulonum,  and  Mr.  Oarl  Soaa'a  next  leaaon  a 
London  will  be  av^tod  with  interest. 

Ths  preliminary  announeemoit  coneerni^tke 
forthcoming  season  of  the  Boyal  Italian  Opaia» 
a  straightforward,  business-like  documeot  swiV 
fortii  the  arrangemento  in  terms  of 
hrevity.  Four  noveltiaa  are  named,  of  wbcb  t*o 
wiU  actually  be  performed.  The  soooonts  vli»^ 
reach  us  from  Fkris  conoanung  the  im^ 
d'lviy'a  opera,  £M.4fflaiitfdb  F»«m,  "it  t<fl^ 
to  promote  any  feeling  in  ite  favour;  wnil*  * 
PatodUhe's  Susanne  little  or  notiiing  ""DS  tow 
known.   Herold's  i:«  JW  oiur  Oerca  wiD  te  *J^ 

come' as  an  addition  to  the  ripert<*f*i  ^ 
moat  important  of  the  promised  »™*V*7 
ondonbtedly,  M.  Maaaenetfs  Z»  Sm  d>  i^' 
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Til  Bx»rros  emutot  imdertake  to  ra^um,  or 
to  eorreapond  witt  iha  vnHer$  oft  rejeeted 

A  t*  patrUnikarfy  requested  that  all  htuinesa 
Idttm  regarding  tka  sujoply  of  tha  j>aj}ar, 
may  ho  addregaed  to  tke  PVBLIBHBB, 
amd  noi  to  the  Editor. 


LITERATURE, 

life  i*  Au'atio  Turketf  ;  a  Journal  of  Travel 
in  Cilieia  {Pedtaa  and  Traehoea}^  J«auna, 
awd  parts  of  Lyeaonia  and  Cc^adocia. 
Bj  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis,  M.A.,  English 
Episc.  Chaplain,  Alexandria.  (Stanford.) 

Thb  title  of  this  work  is  not  altogether  well 
chosen.    It  puts  into  the  badcgronnd  the 
real  character  of  the  book  as  the  diary  of  a 
tnreUer  in  oonntries  little  explored,  in  order 
to  draw  attention  to  what  may  be  supposed 
to  be  of  intnest  at  the  present  time,  its  ccn- 
tnbnticniB  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
Aaatio  Turkey.   To  form  an  opinion  of  the 
population  of  eren  ho  limited  a  portion  of 
tliu  area  as  Asia  3£nor,  we  shomd  rather 
tnrn  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Van  Lennep,  the 
longest  resident,  or  to  those  of  Hamilton, 
the  most  extensive  trareller  of  all  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  written  on  that  country. 
Mr.  Davis  is  a  good  observer,  and  has  care- 
fully registered  his  im  pressions,  together  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  statistics ;  but  his 
travela,  during  the  three  mouths  and  a  half 
which  he  spent  in  that  country,  were  con- 
fined to  tbe  sonth-eastem  angle  of  Asia 
Minor.    Of  the  physical  features  of  this 
rcgwn,  its  aspect^  its  inhabitants,  and  its 
anttqnitws  sikI  other  objects  of  interest, 
he  has  given  us  an  agreeable  account, 
thnigh  his  book,  like  too  many  books 
of  trnveil,  is  overloaded  with  personal  de- 
tails, and  would  have  been  much  improved 
both  by  compression  and  by  more  skilful 
arrangement.    In  particular,  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  historical  notices  of  the  chief  cities, 
which  have  been  thrown  into  tbe  form  of  an 
Appendix,  were  not  inserted  in  the  narrative 
where  theplaces  are  described, for  the  interest 
of  a  city  and  its  buildings  is  too  closely  con- 
nected with  its  history  for  the  two  to  be 
treated  separately.  The  coloured  illustrations 
are  excelient)  and  represent  a  number  of  very 
renuhrkable  scenes,  while  the  inscriptions 
whicli  the  author  oopied  with  laudable  dili- 
gence are  introduced  in  the  text.  Onr&itb  in 
the  archaeological  part^  however,  is  a  little 
shak«i  by  the  occnrrenoe  of  mistakes  of 
scholtfship  which  we  can  hardly  attribute 
to  the  printer.   Thus  the  Gilidan  Qates  are 
over  and  over  again  spoken  of  as  "  I^loe 
Ciliciae,"  and   Cilieia  Traobeia  is  called 
"Traoha«a"  on  page  326,  and  in  the  title  of 
the  book  "Tracboea." 

In  order  to  understand  Mr.  Davis's  route, 
we  most  remember  what  is  the  configuration 
of  Asia  Minor,  The  interior  of  that  country 
is  oocupied  by  a  great  plateau,  or  series  of 
plateaux,  the  level  of  which  in  some  parts  is 
as  mneh  as  4^000  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
an»  is,  separated  from  the  northern  and 


southern  seas  by  two  parallel  chains  of  lof^ 
mountains ;  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the  suc- 
cessive ranges  which  bear  the  name  of 
Olympus  ;  from  the  Meditemmean  by  the 
Taurus  chain.  Tbe  space  between  Taurus 
and  the  sea  opposite  Cyprus  is  occupied  by 
Cilieia,  the  eastern  or  lowland  portion  of 
which  (Cilieia  Podias)  isoomposed  of  exten- 
sive pl^s  about  the  courses  of  the  chief 
rivers,  the  Gydnus,  the  Saras,  and  the  Py- 
ramns,  reaching  to  the  sea,  and  enclosed  by 
lofby  mountain-walls ;  while  the  more  rugged 
wee  tern  district  (Cilieia  Tracheia)  is  formed 
by  broken  spurs  and  irregular  valleys, 
covered  by  a  nu^ificent  growth  of  forests. 
On-the  other  side  of  Taurus  lies  the  upland 
region  of  Lycaonia,  to  the  west  of  which  are 
the  wild  highlands  of  Isanria.  Onr  author 
first  visited  the  eastern  part  of  Cilieia,  and 
then  passed  through  the  great  mountain 
barrier  by  the  Cilician  Ghites,  which  have 
been  at  aJl  times  an  important  position,  as 
affording  the  only  means  of  passage  for  an 
army  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  on  its 
way  to  Syria.  Tbe  defile  is  described  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  The  Pyloe  itself  is  formed  by  two  immense 
rock  precipices,  700  to  800  feet  in  height,  which 
here,  for  the  distance  of  about  120  ytirds,  approach 
so  closely  that  certainly  not  more  than  three  c&r- 
riages  could  be  driven  abreast  between  them.  But 
this  is  only  the  bottom  of  the  pass.  On  either 
side  the  mountaine  rise  fdx  above.  Bj  the  eye,  I 
judged  the  pasaafTO  to  be  in  places  about  26  feet 
wide,  in  others,  30  to  45  feet,  nowhere  more,  and 
tbe  passage  through  it  is  not  straight  bat  winding. 
The  vast  rock  on  which  is  the  old  Genoese  fort 
towers  high  above  all,  and  the  side  towards  the 
paas  presents  an  almost  precipitous  scarp  of  1,600  to 
1,800  feet,  like  a  wall.  A  little  river  ripples  along 
through  this  deep  cl^  over  a  bed  of  rounded 
pebbles  of  dolomite  and  black  marble  veined  with 
white.  Huge  blocks  and  masses  of  rock  obstruct 
the  road  on  the  south  of  the  Pyloe ;  on  the  north 
of  it  the  valley  opens  wider  out ;  but  the  same 
rock  walls,  only  far  higher  than  in  tbe  ravine 
above  Sarichek,  still  border  it  on  tbe  east  side." 

Further  on  a  second  and  still  narrower  pass 
succeeds  to  this : — 

"  At  several  places  galleries  had  been  quarried  in 
the  rock— apparently  ancient  work— as  the  river 
did  not  admit  a  passage.  In  general  the  road  was 
very  good;  but  occasionally  there  were  difficult 
and  even  dangerous  places,  where  the  roadway  is 
merely  the  Dative  rock.  By  dint  of  traffic  these 
places  had  become  slippery^  as  ice,  and  it  was 
truly  a  nervous  basiness  to  ride  ovot  them,  eeped- 
ally  where  tbey  were  on  an  incline.* 

Issuing  from  this,  the  traveller  sees  before 
him  the  great  Lycaonian  plain — 
"  A  vast  and  perfectly  level  expanse,  extending 
towards  the  west  tiU  the  horizon  line  faints  away 
in  the  blue,  misty  distance.  At  various  points  of 
tbe  compass  great  volcanic  monntuns  rise,  grand 
and  abrupt,  from  the  level  sui&oe.  .  .  .  The  plain 
is  treeless ;  ftr  as  the  eye  can  reach  diere  is  not 
even  a  thicket  or  a  bush ;  but  the  number,  the 
variety,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  are  truly 
wonderful." 

This  scene  is  thoroughly  charaoieristic  of 
tbe  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Tbe  winter  in 
this  country  is  spoken  of  as  being  very 
<  severe,  so  that  cases  of  travellers  perishing 
in  the  snow  are  of  constant  occurrence. 

After  traversing  Lycaonia  in  a  westerly 
direction,  Mr.  Davis  onoe  more  crosses  the 
mountains  and  dssoends  into  Western  Cilieia, 
a  land  which  in  many  parts  can  boast  of  ez- 
faAordinaiy  woods  of  juniper,  some  of  the 


trees  being  deseribed  as  from  nine  to  twelve 
feet  in  difuneter,  others  as  from  seventy  to 
eighty  feet  high,  straight  and  taper  as  a 
dart,  and  growing  in  hundreds  together. 
But  the  climate  which  produces  this  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  together  with  other  more 
tropical  growths,  is  of  the  most  deadly  de- 
scription ;  indeed,  the  whole  of  CiUcia  is  a 
mort  pestilential  country.  Tbe  author's 
companion  died  in  consequence  of  it  at 
Adana  in  the  eastern  r^on,  and  thronghont 
this  whole  volume  there  ia  constant  reference 
to  its  suffocating  heat,  while  its  injorions 
efitsots  on  the  natives  are  frequently  men- 
tioned. From  hence  Mr.  Davis  once  more 
ascends  into  Isauria,  which  country  was  the 
limit  of  his  travels.  This  is  a  rugged  region, 
and  difficult  to  traverse,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant broken  ascents  and  descents,  and  the 
deep  ravines  and  rock  precipices  with  which 
the  whole  face  of  the  land  is  seamed.  The 
rude  inhabitants  seem  to  be  worthy  descend- 
ants of  those  Isaurians,  whom  even  the 
Boman  Qovernment  failed  to  put  down  and 
keep  in  order.  The  return  journey  was 
made  by  another  route  across  lycaonia,  and 
thence  by  a  pass  in  the  mountains  to  Mersina 
on  the  sea-coast,  which  is  the  chief  emporium 
of  the  country.  It  will  thus  be  seen  tiiat 
the  Taurus  was  crossed  four  times  at 
different  points,  and  perhaps  tiie  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  volume  is  the  clear 
impression  it  leaves  on  our  minds  of  the 
suddenness  of  the  descent  of  this  vast  moun- 
tain wall  on  the  southern  side.  Of  one 
track  we  are  told  that  though  in  the  upper 
part  it  was  extremely  steep,  yet  the  lime- 
stone being  soft,  and  lying  in  great  hori- 
zontal layers,  the  sharply- winding  path  was 
not  so  difficult  as  it  appeared ;  but  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  are  formed  of 
great  sheets  of  smooth  white  limestone,  h^ud 
and  slippery  as  glass,  and  lying  at  a  steep 
angle,  across  which  the  track  passed  for 
hundreds  of  yards  together.  The  ascents 
at  other  points  were  equally  rapid. 

The  most  important  plaoss  that  the  author 
visited  in  Ciliou  are  Tarsus  on  the  Cydnus, 
which  is  described  as  tbe  filthiest  among  the 
dirty  towns  of  tbe  £ast,  ^d  which  contains 
only  one  traditional  memorial  of  the  Apostle 
of  tbe  Gentiles,  in  a  well  called  "  St  Paul's 
Well";  Adana  on  the  Sams,  now  the 
most  thriving  city  in  the  countay;  Messis 
(Mopsuestis)  on  the  Pyramus;  and  espe- 
cially the  rock  fortresses  of  Anasarba  and 
Sis  in  the  interior.  These  two  places  carry 
us  back  to  the  most  interesting  period  in  the 
history  of  Cilieia,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  an 
independent  Armenian  kingdom,  the  origin 
of  which  dates  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
dynasty  of  tbe  Bagratidae  in  Greater  Armenia 
tbe  Bmperor  Constantine  Monomachns  in 
1045,  and  which  during  the  later  jnrt  of  its 
existence  was  maintained  by  the  influenoe  of 
Western  Europe  in  connexion  with  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus.  The  history  of  these 
principalities  is  given  in  two  lectures  lately 
published  by  Prof.  Stubbs,  entitled  The 
Mediaeval  Kingdoms  of  Cyprut  and  Armenia. 
Anazarba  was  the  earlier  capital  of  this  state, 
while  Sis,  which  was  tbe  later  capital,  was 
for  a  century  and  a  half  the  headquarters  of 
the  Armenian  patriarchate,  and  is  a  titular 
patriarchate  still.  In  the  ohnrch  of  the 
monastery  at  Sis  Mr.  Davis  saw  tbe  marble 
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ohair  in  whioh  tiie  kings  of  Annenia  sat  at 
their  coronation.  In  Lyoaonia  the  chief 
places  visited  wore  the  probable  sites  of 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  though  these  do  not  con- 
tain much  tluht  is  interesting ;  and  Karaman, 
a  city  of  considerable  importance  nnder  the 
Seljonks.  In  Isanria,  the  rains  of  the  anci- 
ent capital,  laanra,  are  described,  there 
being  very  fine  fortifications  and  a  trinm- 
phal  arch. 

As  regards  the  inhabitants  of  these  conn- 
tries,  the  author  is  stronglj  prepossessed  in 
favonr  of  the  Mohammedan  population,  whom 
he  frequently  compares  adTantageonsly  with 
the  Christians.  He  speaks,  however,  of  the 
latter  as  rapidly  advancing,  especially  in  re- 
spect of  edacation.  Towards  the  Torkish 
Goremment,  on  the  other  hand,  and  its 
oppressive  system,  crashing  Mnssnlman  and 
Rayah  alike,  he  manifests  the  strongest  re- 
pugnance, only  equalled  by  his  hatred  of 
Russia,  on  which  country  he  bestows  a  good 
deal  of  hearty  vitaperation.  In  his  view  of 
the  Mohammedan  agriculturists  he  differs 
from  some  other  travellers,  as  Hamilton, 
who  estimates  them  much  lower.  Indeed 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  facts  men- 
tioued  by  Mr.  Davis  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative  with  his  general  conclu- 
sion. He  describes  them  as  sober,  peace- 
ful, hospttablo,  religions,  and  loyal  even 
to  a  fiinlt,  but  not  indnstrions,  and 
therefore  miserably  poor.  This  last  state- 
ment is  an  unfortunate  comment  on  that 
which  immediately  precedes  it — ^viz.,  that 
*'  the  backbone  of  the  state  is  the  Muslim 
peasant,  holding  his  land  directly  from  the 
Government,  or  cultivating  in  partnership 
the  land  of  another,  somewhat  on  the 
'metayer'  system."  The  following  pas- 
sage seems,  on  the  whole,  to  represent  the 
truth : — 

"  The  OoTernment  taxes  him,  but  does  almost 
nothing  for  him.  There  are  not  a  dozen  roads  in 
the  empire ;  and,  though  a  heavy  debt  has  been 
contracted,  there  is  very  little  iDternal  improve- 
ment to  show  for  it.  Still  it  would  be  unjust  to 
lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  Govemment.  The 
character  and  spirit  oi  the  people,  their  prevailing 
form  of  religion,  their  nnhw|iy  political  positioD, 
and  the  accumulated  evils  of  centuries  of  misrule, 
all,  in  vatious  degrees,  tend  to  make  the  Ottoman 
empire  what  it  is— a  seandsl  to  eirilisatioD,  and  a 
constant  sonroe  of  troaUe  to  Euzope." 

H.  F.  TozEB. 


The  Odywey  of  Somer,  Done  into  Bnglish 
hj  S.  H.  Batcher.  M.A.,  and  A.  Lang, 
M,A.  (Macmillan.) 

Thb  first  characteristic  of  this  excellent 
translation  is  the  union  of  accurate  scholar- 
ship with  literary  taste;  the  next  is  the 
evenness  with  whioh  a  high  level  is  main- 
tained throagh  a  long  task.  There  are  some 
special  reasons  why  snch  a  work  should  be 
welcome  jost  now.  Classical  scholarship 
has  suffered  among  us  from  the  habit  of 
reading  classical  ^oks  piecemeal,  with  a 
view  to  passages  likely  to  be  set  in  ex- 
■  aminatioDB ;  and  an  atteacAive  version  of  a 
lengf  bode — when  it  is  known  to  be  tonst- 
worthv  also — is  at  least  an  encouragement 
to  reao  the  book  throagh.  Again,  we  have 
so  many  books — some  of  them  most  va- 
luable— about  the  classical  authors,  that 
there  leeinB  to  be  some  danger  of  the 


world  in  general  ceasing  to  read  the 
classical  authors  themselves;  but  if  study 
of  the  ancient  life  and  mind  is  to  edu- 
cate a  reader,  and  not  merely  inform 
him,  it  must  begin  at  the  sonrce.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  notice  it  would  of  course 
be  impossible  to  give  more  than  the  most 
general  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Odyssey  have  done  their  work. 
The  case  for  rhythmical  prose  hardly  needs 
to  be  ai^ed  now ;  its  recommendations  are 
obvious,  especially  for  translating  Homer; 
but  it  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  the 
use  of  Biblical  or  old  English  for  such  a 
purpose  that  (for  us)  it  defeats  its  own  aim 
by  producing  an  effect  of  sustained  artificial- 
ism.  That  will  depend  partiy,  no  doubt,  on. 
the  degree  of  temperate  masteir  with  which 
it  is  wielded ;  but  in  the  oaee  of  the  Odyssey^ 
for  instance,  one  decisive  consideration  in  its 
favour  seems  to  be  this — that  thoughts  which 
would  often  appear  childish  in  the  English 
of  to-day  seem  in  older  English  only  child- 
like; and  that  thus,  though  we  may  not 
perhaps  get  a  real  equivalent  in  form,  we 
are  at  least  put  at  the  right  point  of  view 
for  following  naive  modes  of  thinking.  It 
is  due  to  cribs  in  the  style  of  a  Polite  Letter- 
writer  that  boys  often  think  the  ancients  so 
very  silly. 

The  first  pass^e  which  we  will  take  as  a 
sample  is  from  the  second  book  (w.  60-79), 
where  Telemaohns  is  speaking  to  the  men 
of  Ithaca 

"  As  f<»  me  I  am  novrise  strong  like  him  to 
ward  mine  own ;  verily  to  the  end  of  my  days 
shall  I  be  a  wesk  warrior  and  all  nnsUUed  in 
prowess.  Truly  I  would  defend  me  if  but  atramrth 
wore  mine ;  for  deeds  psst  sufferance  hare  now  been 
wrought,  and  now  my  house  is  wssted  utterly  be- 
yond pretence  of  rignt.  Count  it  blame  even  of 
yourselves,  and  have  r^ard  to  others,  neighbour- 
iQ^  folk  who  dwell  around,  and  tremble  ye  at  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  lest  haply  they  turn  upon  yon 
in  wrath  at  your  evil  deeds.  I  pray  you  by 
Olympian  SJeua  and  by  Themis,  who  looseth  and 
gatheieth  the  meetings  of  men,  let  be,  my  Mends, 
and  leave  me  alone  to  waste  in  bitter  grief ;  unless 
it  so  be  that  my  &ther,  the  good  Odysseus,  out  of 
evil  heart  wrought  harm  to  the  goodly-greaved 
Achaeana,  in  quittance  whereof  ye  now  work  me 
harm  out  of  evil  hearts,  by  urging  these  men  on. 
Better  for  me  that  ye  yourselves  should  waste  my 
tieasuxes  and  my  flocka.  Were  ye  so  to  devour 
them,  ere  long  would  some  recompense  be  made, 
for  we  would  go  with  our  plea  aluut  the  town, 
begg^ns  back  our  subatuice,  until  all  should  be 
restored.  But  now  ye  are  laying  up  a  sorrow 
without  remedy  in  my  heart" 

In  the  first  sentence  there  is  perhaps  room 
for  doubt  whether  fifitlg  refers  to  Tele- 
machus,  Penelope,  and  Laertes — as  Mr. 
Meriy  takes  it — or  to  Telemacbus  alone,  as 
the  translators  understand  it,  referring  to 
Od.  xvi.  44,  where  this  "royal  '*  plural  is  nsed 
by  the  same  speaker.  The  latterview  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  ^  xai  iirttra,  which  the 
translators  render  —  rightly,  I  think  — 
"  verily  to  the  end  of  my  liays."  That  is 
certainly  the  meaning  in  another  place 
whioh  they  quote  (Od.  zxi.  131),  where  the 
same  phrase  is  oMd  by  Telenuofaas :  "  Lo 
DOW,  even  to  ik»  end  of  fay  da^a  I  shall  be  a 
coward  and  strengthlesa,  or  %t  may  he  I  am 
too  young ' '  Others  take  ^  mt  eiretrti  to 
mean  "  thereupon  " — '*  if  we  were  to 
try;"  which  is  less  forcible^  even  if  the 
words  bear  it.    A  certain  despondency  in 


TelemachuB,  a  feeling  that  he  can  never  be 
the  man  his  &iher  was,  is  one  of  the  dericcs 
by  which  the  poet  of  the  Odyney  marks  the 
heroic  greatness  of  Odyaseus :  in  sach  otter. 
ances  of  Telemacbus  we  catch  that  nuder. 
note  of  melancholy  which  in  truth  nins 
through  the  whole  poem,  as  of  restrained 
regret  for  a  better  time  of  which  the  i 
memories  are  &ding.  For  XcvyoXfot,  lb. ! 
Merry's  version,  "  weakling,"  is  p^a^  | 
slightly  better  than  "  weak  warrior,"  ■ 
cially  as  &Kk^v  follows.  In  rendering  ov)x 
It'  dviryera  ipya  rcrcvj^arai,  the  translatti 
have  wall  avoided  the  dnmainess  of  a  (a 
literal  version  by  saying  "for  deeds  piR 
sufferance  have  now  been  wronght"— whae 
the  now  "  renders  en.  On  the  other  luni 
in  the  next  olanse,  "imd  now  myhmueB 
wasted  nttwiy,"  Ao.j  "  now  "  is  redondutt, 
since  beyond  pretence  of  right  "aoinVi 
Ka\wc,  Their  next  sentence  is  hardly  quite 
equal  in  strength  and  terseness  to  tlierest: 

vefietroijdtiTe    Kol    avToi,    fiXXovc  r'  aift'rfijrc 

wfpiKTtoyac  &t'dp^irovc  becomes — "Couctit 
blame  even  of  yourselves,  and  have  regaid 
to  others,  neighbouring  folk  who  dwD 
around."    Here  I  should  prefer  "Besenti: 
in  your  own  hearts,  and  have  regard  to  jou 
neighbours  who  dwell  around."  ">'e^. 
hours  "  would  express  aWovc  as  well  as 
rtpiKrivyas.    For  fifi  ri  fitTaerpi^vw  ai/u- 
aa/itvoi  nijca  tftya  an  alternative  vernoBtta^ 
gested  in  a  foot>note—- "  lest  they  ha^jm 
evil  deeds  in  wrath  on  your  own  Mb": 
but  the  version  in  the  text  is  deddadlf  to  be 
preferred,  since  the  words  dyafftrifuiw  on 
fpya  are  bound  tc^tber  by  tbeihjibmd 
ike  verse,  and  fieTaarpt^lfuviv  seemi  to  be 
used  (as  Mr.  Merry  says,  quoting  Ji.  it.  lOi) 
in   a  quasi- intransitive   sense— "make  & 
change,"        "change  their  mood."  Pa- 
haps  the  literal  "eat "  would  be  moreforcilile 
for  iaeifievai  than  "waste."    The  phraa 
TTpomrrvaacffdai  fivd^  is  not  easy  to  trsDaW: 
is"  Go  with  our  plea  about  the  town  "  qaiw 
strong  enough  P    Friends  who  call  on  one 
with  memonals  to  sign  do  that.   Might  noi 
"  urge  "  (or  "  press  ")  "  our  plea  througboat 
the  town"  be  better  here?    In  anotba 
place   (Od.  iv.  647),    qe  kuy  ol  cioti  tr» 

■wpevwT^aTo  ftuOf  is  thus  rendered:  "Or 
did'st  then  give  it  him  of  &ee  will  at  lu 
asking"  P  where  again  we  seem  to  dw 
"when  he  was  instant  with  thee,"  or  80!i» 

thing  of  ihe  kind. 

T^e,  again,  this  passage  from  book  u 

(7a-ioo) 

"  Ab  to  the  other  course,  there  are  two  rock 
whereof  the  one  reaches  with  sharp  peak  tow 
wide  heaven,  and  a  dark  cloud  encompaiwd' 
this  never  streams  awa^,  and  thai©  is  no  clau* 
about  the  peak  neither  in  summer  nor  in  hair*' 
tide.  No  mortal  may  scale  it  or  set  foot  thfflWi 
not  though  he  had  twenty  bands  and  feet  ^ 
the  rock  ]£  smooth  and  sheer  as  if  it  were  pcuKW- 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  cliff  ia  a  dim  care  btmri 
to  Enhos,  towards  the  place  of  dirkoeM.  i» 
is  the  way  whereby  we  shall  even  ateer  yoor  i» 
law  ship,  noble  OdjaBBua.  Not  with  an  unff 
fimm  the  bow  mjght  a  own  in  bi> '•'^ 
reach,  ftom  his  hollow  ship  mbo  tlul 
care.  And  therrin  dwelleth  ScjUa,  W*Jl 
rihly.  Truly  her  voice  ia  as  the  Toioe  of  a 
bom  whelp,  and  a  dreadful  monster  is  m^f. 
would  any  look  on  her  gladly  not  if  a  ?~ 
meether.  Verily  she  hath  twelre  feet  aUdrtfJ 
down,  and  six  neeks,  of  a  g«at  length,  ■ 
each  a  Udeou  hMd^and  Oam  ikna 
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set  thick  and  close,  full  of  black  death ;  up 
ta  her  middle  she  is  sunk  &r  down  in  the  hollow 
are,  but  she  holds  forth  her  heads  from  out  the 
dread  gulf,  and  there  she  fishes  groping  around 
the  rocks,  far  dolphins  or  sea^gs,  or  whatao 
jneater  beast  she  may  anywhere  take,  whereof  the 
de^Toiced  AmpMtrite  feeds  eountless  flocks. 
ThOTeby  no  sailors  can  bosst  that  they  have  Sed 
•eatheless  with  their  ehii>,  for  she  carries  off  a 
man  with  each  of  her  heads,  whom  she  hath 
matched  fi»m  out  the  dark-^wed  ship." 

"As  to  the  other  ooane,  there  are  two 
Toeka,*'  rqireaents  tbe  simple  ol  liu 
morcXot'  ci  the  original.    It  is  permissible 
to  add  something  here  which  may  serve  to 
maik  that  this  is  the  seoond  of  tbe  two 
ponble  conrses  (the  first  having  been  de- 
scribed so  fax  back  as  r.  59 ;  eyBev  fttv^ 
Ac.)  ;  but  if  "  As  for  the  two  rocks  "  would 
not  haTC  sufficed,  it  would  have  been  simpler 
to  saj,  '*  On  the  other  part,  there  are  two 
rocka."     I  agree  with  the  translators  in 
taking^  ohi'  cV^a/i;  to  mean  "  set  foot  there- 
on," rather  than  "set  foot  on  the  top;" 
but  I  confess  that  to  my  feeing  tiiiere  is  ui 
simplicity  and  direotneaa  abont  the  vnU 
gate  ov  mrafSatn  whioh  makes  me  rather 
doubt  this  ancient  emendation,  though,  of 
coarse,  it  gives  more  point.    (By  ihe  way, 
woth^  place  where  I  should  be  inclined  to 
keep  the  mlgate  is  x.  244,  where  the  trans- 
istors read  aip,  the  correction  of  Yoss  or 
Barnes :  as  Mayor  remarks,  al^*  can  well  be 
defended.)  "Dangling  down"   is  nnqnes- 
tionablj  right  for  the  once  obscure  Autpoi : 
cp.  G.  Curtius,  Or.  Etym.,  518.    I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  "  groping  around  the 
rocka "  for  ckottcXok  TrcpifiaifiuunTa.  Does 
not  the  word  imply  quick,  eager  movement  ? 
Cp.  kvaftaifiaet  in  HUtd  zz.  490,  of  fire  rush- 
ing over  wtwd. 

Short  extracts  can  do  no  justice  to  a 
translation  ol  this  order ;  but  they  can  at 
least  help  to  show  how  ffood  and  oarefnl  ihe 
workmanship  is.  The  difficalt7  of  renderw 
ing  "constant  epithets"  has  been  skilAilly 
met  by  the  translatorB,  who  have  seen  that 
the  same  Greek  epithet  mnut  have  different 
English  eqairalents  in  difierent  connexions : 
thus  in  i.  284,  ?7oc  is  "goodly;"  in  xii.  7, 
*'  bright ; "  in  xii.  104,  "  mighty."  In  ren- 
dering particles — another  matter  requiring 
tact — ^they  have  the  merit  of  completely 
avoiding  clumsiness;  though  sometimes 
tiiey  leave  the  particle  nntranslated  when 
it  might,  I  think,  have  been  marked  b^  a 
Kght  toncb.  Bhythmical  prc»e,  as  a  medium 
for  the  translation  of  poettr,  luui  the  advan- 
tage of  allowing  occasion^  expansbn  with- 
ont  the  weakness  which  would  nsnally  result 
from  it  in  verse :  bot  it  should  be  a  principle 
to  nse  this  lioenoe  for  &e  purpose  of  inter- 
pretation, and  seldom  or  never  merely  for 
rhetorical  effect.  The  translators  have  un. 
derstood  this.  I  have  lighted  upon  very  few 
cases  of  rhetorical  amplification — as  where 
vpori  2*  abritt  poj^dti  (irv/ia)  is  rendered 
"  tkunden  against  them  for  ever."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
proper  or  interpretative  use  of  expansion 
when  eiXtnrirji  ])e  y&fiot ;  iirei  obx  epavoc  r&Se 
y'  becomes,  **  Is  it  a  clan-drinking, 

or  a  wedding-fissst,  for  here  we  have  no 
faairanc*  where  each  man  brings  his  shard  P  " 
u  it  may  be  asked  without  irreverence  to 
the  shade  of  Tytler,  shaU  we  ever  have  a 
OraiDinir  of  Translation  ?    When  Attio 


oratory  was  dying,  Aristotle  methodised 
ketone :  and  when  all  the  best  classics 
have  appeared  in  standard  English  ver- 
sions, perhaps  some  one  will  write  a  Meta- 
phraatic.  If  the  "  rules  "  are  then  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  the  best  models,  Mr. 
Butcher  and  Mr.  Lang  may  be  assured  that 
th^  will  have  a  piMe  of  honour  in  the 
treatise.  The  iUnstraiiTe  notes  at  the  end 
deserve  the  praise,  Bom  fiev  AXXa  |l6da :  and 
make  us  hope  tiiat  the  authors  will  fhlfil 
their  purpose  of  writing  at  Imgth  both  on 
the  langoage  and  on  the  matter  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  They  have  given  us  an  ad- 
mirable tamslation  of  the  Odyttey. 

R  G.  Jkbb. 


Bosck&r^s  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
Translated  by  John  J.  IaIof.  (Chicago : 
Callaghan  &  Co. ;  London :  Triibner 
&Co.) 

MoHTALBMBEST  said  he  came  to  England 
from  time  to  time  to  take  a  bath  of  libBrty, 
and  the  eccmomists  of  his  day,  in  England 
as  vrell  as  Franca,  might  have  done  well  to 
take  a  bath  now  and  then  of  both  liberly 
and  learning  in  Germany,  althongh  indus- 
try life  was  less  ties  there  than  even  in 
France  at  that  tame.  It  is  an  indication  of 
the  narrow  groove  in  which  the  study  of 
political  economy  has  moved  in  this  country 
under  the  influence  of  the  a  priori  method 
that  the  first  translation  into  English  of  one 
of  Bosoher's  works  should  be  that  before  us, 
by  Mr.  Lalor,  an  American,  who  has  thus 
done  a  service  to  literature  and  philosophy 
that  might  have  been  done  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  an  Englishman.  A 
French  translation  of  an  earlier  edition  of 
this  very  work  was  made  in  1857 — a  period 
at  which  it  is  doabtfnl  if  there  was  an  eco- 
nomist in  the  United  Kingdom  besideB  !Bb. 
Mill  who  knew  so  much  as  the  names  of  the 
three  most  eminent  German  economists  tiien 
living,  BoBcher,  Kjaim,  and  Hildebrand. 
Q^rmany  is  indeed  so  entirely  overlooked  to 
this  day  by  English  opponents  of  the  his- 
torical method,  that  they  speak  of  its  advo- 
cates as  followers,  or  at  leEist  admirers,  of 
Angusto  Comto.  The  German  historical 
school  is,  in  point  of  fact,  strangely  igno- 
rant of  ihe  Potiivoe  Philosophy ;  a  curious 
instance  of  which  is  that  the  only  Comto 
referred  to  in  Boscher's  erudite  pages  before 
us  is  not  Augnsto  but  Charles,  while  so 
little-known  a  French  writer  of  the  last 
century  as  CantiUon  is  often  cited  in  them. 

Sympathy  with  the  working  classes  led 
in  recent  yean  to  a  stnmg  reaction  on  the 
purt  of  a  number  of  German  professors 
against  the  optimism  of  "orthodox"  poli- 
tical economy,  and  to  the  rise  of  the  so- 
named  or  nicknamed  KaihedergoeiaUsten^ 
sometimes  ignorantly  or  artfnlly  oonf ounded 
with  socialists;  but  the  historic^  method 
which  Boscher,  Knies,  and  Hildebrand  had 
long  before  begun  to  apply,  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  G-«rman  philoBc^)bi(^  enquiry,  must 
in  any  case  have  produced  a  revolt  against 
the  abstractions  and  fictirau  of  the  a.  priori 
method.  As  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  laid 
the  e^  that  Ltither  hatched,  so  doctrines  of 
economic  r^Eorm,  now  stroi^  on  the  wing  in 
Germany,  may  owe  tSudr  origin  m  good  i 
part  to  Boscher,  though  their  incubation 


may  not  be  seen  in  his  works.  At  fir^^t 
sight  one  might  say,  indeed,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  Bioardo's  work  on  tbu 
Principles  of  Political  £!conom^andBoscher'R, 
lies  rather  in  the  amount  of  historical  re- 
search in  the  latter  than  in  fundamental 
diversity  of  doctrine.  So  far  as  doctrine  is 
concerned,  the  difference  is  for  the  most 
part  one  more  of  tone  than  of  principle,  and 
often  makes  itself  felt  chiefly  in  tiie  absenci- 
of  dogmatic  formula,  and  of  the  air  of 
rigorous  and  in&Uible  lo^c  affected  by 
Bicardo's  school.  Mr,  Cairnes  and  Mr. 
Bagehot  might  have  put  Boscher's  chapter'^ 
on  profits,  cost  of  production,  and  price,  for 
example,  into  the  hands  of  their  followers 
without  fear  of  shaking  their  faith;  in- 
deed, the  dissent  from  this  part  of  the 
Bicardian  system  originated  here,  not  in 
Germany.  Again,  like  most  English  and 
French  economists,  Boscher  treate  Bicardo 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  rent,  ob- 
serving that,  although  he  may  not  have 
given  it  the  best  form,  he  is  as  nnqnestion- 
ably  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  diE- 
covered  it  as  Malthus  to  that  of  havin^^ 
discovered  the  law  of  population.  Tht- 
truth  is  that,  putting  aside  the  claim  of 
Dr.  Anderson,  we  might  as  well  speak  o!' 
the  Bicardian  instead  of  the  MAlthusisTi 
doctrine  of  population,  as  of  the  Bicardian 
theory  of  rent,  Bicardo  having  borrowed 
both  alike  from  Malthus.  His  own  words 
are: — "In  all  that  I  have  said  concerning 
the  origin  and  progress  of  rent,  I  have  re- 
peated the  principles  which  Mr.  Malthus 
laid  down  in  his  *  Enquiry  into  the  Natare 
and  Progress  of  Bent,*  a  work  abounding  in 
original  ideas." 

On  the  subject  of  population,  as  on  that 
of  rent,  Boscher's  doctrine  coincides  sub- 
stantially vritfa  that  (tf  Maltiins,  Bicardo, 
and  JoluL  MilL  Those  who  imagine  that 
the  rapid  growtii  of  the  English  popula- 
tion in  the  last  three  generations,  while 
general  wealth  has  advanced  with  equal 
rapidity,  refutes  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of 
an  inevitable  check,  preventive  or  positive, 
to  its  increase  at  the  potential  rate,  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  evidence  in  Boscher's 
book  as  to  what  the  potential  rate  is ;  for 
instance,  that  a  woman  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  old  has  been  known  to  have  204 
descendants  in  her  lifetime.  Had  the  popu- 
lation of  England  increased  at  the  po- 
tential rate,  even  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  it  would  now  much 
accera  a  hundred  millions,  and  would  be 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  at  its 
ckse.  At  that  pace,  after  a  few  more 
generations,  there  would  not  be  standing 
room,  not  to  say  breathing  room,  for  the 
nation.  The  most  rigorous  Malthusian  may, 
however,  be  content  with  Boscher's  language 
respecting  the  relation  between  population  and 
wf^es.  The  working  olass,  he  says,  can 
indeed  eroroise  little  control  over  the  imme- 
diate supply  of  labour,  on  account  of  their 
inmtediate  need  of  subsistence,  but  the 
fatore  sapply  depends  on  their  own  vrill, 
uid  it  is  here  that  a  permanent  working- 
men's  union,  controlling  the  whole  class, 
might  exert  powerful  influence.  A  higher 
economio  condition  of  the  class  is  maintain- 
able only  on  condition  that  th^  create 
fitmilies  no  larger  t£^  /«»1Kb^  hivportod 
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consieiently  with  the  maintenance  of  a  higher 
standard  of  wants.  It  might,  perhaps,  he 
eaggeeted  that  a  higher  standard  of  economy 
is  in  England  more  needed  than  a  higher 
standard  of  wants,  and  that  a  working-man 
might  hotter  be  re(jidred  by  pablio  opinion 
or  the  opinum  of  his  class  to  save  a  certain 
asnonnt  Dofore  marriage  than,  merely  to  be 
•uning  some  specified  rate  of  wi^es.  The 
reason  for  tiie  necessity  of  external  influence 
or  moral  control  in  the  matter,  one  may 
add,  is  that  it  is  not  his  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren, bnt  other  people's,  that  raise  the  price 
of  food  and  lower  theprice  of  labonr  against 
the  working-man.  £us  own  wife  is  gener- 
ally worth  more  than  her  keep  as  a  honse- 
keeper  and  cook,  and  his  children  soon 
bring  in  more  than  they  take  out  of  the 
&mily  till.  Nevertheless,  Boscher  properly 
rejeoto  the  doctrine  of  a  *'  wages^fand  "  de- 
termining by  its  proportion  to  the  nmnbor 
of  labourers  tho  "average"  rate  of  wages. 
His  aigomeats  on  the  subject  are,  however, 
bardly  the  strongest  that  may  be  advanced, 
and,  like  several  English  writers,  he  ascribes 
the  first  refatation  of  the  doctrine  in  this 
cottutry  to  Mr.  Looge,  whose  essay  in  its 
original  shape  contained  no  real  disproof  of 
the  doctrine,  while  it  was  not  itself  free 
from  fallacy.  The  true  refatation  is  that 
there  is  no  such  mobility  of  capital  and 
labonr  as  woald  make  all  the  sums  expend- 
ible in  w^es  praoiaoally  one  fond,  and  the 
actnal  rates  of  wa^  are  determined  by  dif- 
ferent conditions  m  different  cases — for  ex- 
ample, by  competition,  by  combination,  by 
monopoly,  and  sometimes  by  the  liberality  of 
employers — so  that  the  i^^rwate  amonnt  of 
wages  is  simply  the  sum  of  aUthe  particular 
amomtB,  ud  the  efibct  not  the  caose  of  the 
aotaal  rates.  Mr.  Longe's  essay,  Uka  Single- 
speech  Hamilton's  discourse,  produced  an 
^ect  beyond  its  desert.  Had  Hamilton 
made  a  great  number  of  good  speeches  they 
might  have  all  been  forgotten,  for  people 
seldom  remember  much  about  anyone;  but  a 
single  oration  was  a  surprise  and  left  an  im- 
pression. Much  of  Mr.  Longe's  criticism 
of  Mr.  Mill  was  erroneous.  There  is  no 
donbt  an  element  of  truth  in  the  ai^nment 
put  forward  by  Boscher  long  before  Mr. 
LoDge,  thai  the  capital  of  the  employer  is 
not  the  ultimate  source  of  wages,  font  only 
an  immediate  fund  oat  of  which  an  advance 
is  made,  afterwards  replaced  by  the  buyers 
of  the  omnmodities  produced.  Boscher 
might  have  added,  indeed,  thattiie  immediate 
fund  is  often  not  the  employei^s  own  capital, 
but  borrowed  by  him  on  the  credit  his  sales 
obtain  for  him.  Yet  there  remains  an  im- 
portant truth  in  Mr.  Mill's  proposition,  that 
the  funds  out  of  which  wages  are  paid  must 
generally  exist  before  commodities  are  made, 
not  to  say  sold.  The  workmen  cannot 
wait  for  their  wages  until  the  commodities 
are  sold ;  they  may  never,  indeed,  be  sold  at 
all,  and  theemplojers  may  be  ruined,  although 
workmen  have  been  paid  their  wages  in  fiul. 
The  aoonmuhbtion,  then,  of  capital  on  a  great 
scale,  either  by  vaphjen  themselves,  or  by 
lenden,  is  a  prs-reqaisite  to  tiie  hire  of 
labour  on  a  great  scale.  Bosbher's  tone  to- 
mvds  Hir.  Mill  in  this  work,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, is  sometimes  oomplinwntiuy,  and 
sometimes  rather  the  reverse;  the  only 
English  economist  of  whom  he  speaks  con- 


temptuously  in  it  being  Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod ; 
though  in  his  History  of  Political  Economy 
in  <^rmany  all  Bbardo's  followers  are 
slightingly  mentioned. 

The  generalisation  which  Boscher  makes 
with  respect  to  the  snecessive  part  played 
by  each  of  the  three  great  productive 
agencies,  nature,  labour,  and  capital,  well 
deserves  the  reader's  reflection.  The  history 
of  the  economic  development  of  sociefy,  he 
says,  divides  itself  into  three  periods.  In 
the  earliest  nature  is  the  predominant 
element,  afibrding  subsistence  almost  spon- 
taneously to  a  scanty  population.  In  the 
second  period  human  labour  is  the  chief 
agency,  handicrafts  multiply,  guilds  are 
established,  and  a  respectable  and  solid 
middle  class  is  formed.  In  the  third  period 
capital  predominates,  machinery  prevails 
over  the  manual  workman,  and  the  middle 
class  may  decline,  and  colossal  wealth  be 
confronted  by  abject  misery.  One  cannot 
but  admit  in  reference  to  this  generalisation 
thai  the  disappearance  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent  craftsman  is  a  deplorable  feature  of 
our  present  indnstrial  economy,  even  if  the 
conditiou  of  the  common  labourer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  be  less  miserable  now 
than  it  was  under  an  earlier  economy  ;  nor 
does  co-operation  at  pnaent  hold  out  mnoh 
hope  of  a  remedy. 

The  historical  information  and  iUustratioos 
with  which  the  pages  of  this  book  abound 
may  interest  many  minds  to  which  ordinary 
economic  discussions  are  repulsive.  It  should 
however,  be  known  that,  although  a  com- 
plete work  in  itself,  Bosoher's  Prineiplei 
ofPoliUeal  Sconotm/  forms  part  of  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme.  In  the  prefece  to 
the  first  edition,  its  author  aunonnoed  tiiat 
the  Qrwndlagm  Her  NfUwtialokonomie,  or 
I^mples  of  Political  Economy,  as  Mr.  Labr 
translates  it,  was  intended  as  the  first  part 
of  a  complete  Syttem  der  VoUuwirthtcha/t, 
containing  three  other  parts.  Of  these  the 
second,  NaUonaldkonomie  desAckerbauers^  has 
long  since  been  published  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Alfred  Marshall's  lectures,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Nicholson's  essay  on  Machinery  and  Wf^es, 
afford  evidence  that  a  generation  of  econo- 
mists is  rising  who  can  dispense  with  the  aid 
of  translations  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
German  works ;  bnt  there  must  always  be 
a  large  class  of  readers  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  America  who  require  it,  and  Mr. 
Lalor  would  enhuioe  the  obligation  he  has 
idready  laid  them  under  by  translating  also 
the  IftUionaBkonomie  de»  Ackei^uen.  It  is 
full  of  historical  learning  rdating  to  the 
history  of  landed  property  and  of  rural 
economy  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent. A  fEUJt  which  English  economists 
should  take  to  heart  is  that  the  only  his- 
torical treatise  on  tho  subject  in  relation 
to  England  accessible  in  the  English  Ian- 
gnage  was  written  by  a  German  (Nasse,  of 
Bonn),  not  an  Englishman,  and  translated 
not  by  a  political  economist,  but  by  a  cavalry 
officer,  Colonel  Ouvry.     T.  E.  0.  Lislie. 


One  Qeneraiion  of  a  Norfolk  Houae.  By 
Augustus  Jeasopp,  D.D.  (Norwich : 
MiHer  &  Learins.) 

We  m^  compare  this  biogra|Ay  of  ^nry 
WalpolB  witii  a  pretty  little  gem  in  a  laxge 


setting.  Walpole's  career  was  sbort  ud, 
with  Uie  exception  of  a  few  striking  inci. 
dents,  by  no  means  eventful;  bnt  Dr. 
JesBopp,  with  a  very  natural  admintitm  &r 
a  Nori'olk  worthy,  and  a  distinguished  alun. 
mu  of  his  own  school  besides,  places 
jewel  in  a  bed  of  filagree  work  verjpleaBut 
to  behold,  deftly  wrought  as  it  is  witb  rnire. 
sentations  of  persons  and  objects, 
tender  subwdination  to  the  figure  in  tiu 
centre.  There  are  many  points  in  this  ti>. 
Inme  which  have  never  been  put  bo  plaislj 
and  agreeably  before.  And  if  the  aathor, 
in  describing  the  severities  to  which  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  those  dayswere  Bubjectcd, 
makes  use  occasionally  o£  strong  epitheta  in 
expressing  his  disapproval,  his  apparent 
sympathy  is  only  the  outcome  of  that  dunt 
rous  feeling  wit^  which  the  holder  of  yvj 
opposite  religious  opinions  endeavonn  to 
express  his  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and  in- 
tolerance, whosoever  may  be  the  ouender. 

The  hero  of  this  volume,  Henty  Wal^ 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Norfolk  geutlnnn 
of  considerable  estate,  and  was  bora  in  15SR 
After  leaving  Norwich  school  he  wis  lent  to 
Peterfaonse,  Cambridge,  but  took  no  d<^ 
his  religious  opinions  preventing  him;  and 
then — acting,  no  doubt,  on  the  advioe  of  one 
of  his  uncles  who  was  a  serjeant-at-Iav-lie 
entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  would  be 
less  exposed  than  before  to  suspicion  udm- 
terference.    In  1580  he  was  bronghi  uider 
the  influence  of  Campion,  the  Jesait;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  following  year,viienthit 
gifted  person  died  upon  the  scaffiid,Wtl- 
pole  was  standing  by,  and  some  d  ^ 
victim's  blood  actually  spurted  upon  Wm. 
An  affiaiua  immediately  seized  him.  Bents- 
forward  he  would  seek  adnussion  to  t)ie 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  derote  himsdf  to  ^ 
English  Mission  of  which  he  had  jnat  mt' 
nessed  tiie  melancholy  firatfrnits.  He 
home,  and  soon  all  London  was  vhisperuie 
about  a  metrical  epitaph  on  Campion  wlua 
was  being  passed  from  hand  to  huid.  Vgl 
pole  wrote  it.    London  soon  became  too  hot 
to  bold  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee.  Be 
went  to  France,  and  after  some  years  of  pn>- 
bation  and  study  was  ordained  a  priest  ut 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1588.  After  eanisg 
for  himself  a  name  by  his  intelligence  vA 
administrative  powers  abroad,  the  yearning 
after  the  mission-work  in  England  fell 
mightily  upon  him.   He  started  in  Nowm- 
her  1593,  with  two  companiona,  and 
put  aahora  at  Bridlington  Qmiy,  on  the  eist 
coast  of  Torkdiire— a  little  port  when 
some  fifty  yean  afterwards,  Henrietta-Uas 
landed  to  take  her  part  in  setting  Bngli" 
on  fire. 

By  an  unhappy  chance  one  of  the  vesseU 
which  sailed  with  them  contained  an  Sng- 
lish  spy,  who  got  to  shore  first,  and,  haato* 
ing  away  to  York,  gave  information  to 
pursuivants  of  the  Council  that  three  Jesoia 
were  just  landing  on  the  coast  In  ^ 
meanwhile  Walpole  and  his  friends  had  got 
to  land  in  a  dark,  rainy  night,  with  the  ww 
of  the  breakera  in  their  ears  aa  they  dashed 
against  the  oUffs  of  Flamborongh.  mUM 
of  separating,  they  very  foolishly  kept 
ther,  and,  after  hiding  in  outhonaefl 
woods— fbr  they  knew  nothing  of 
country —  they  reached  on  the  aiom^ 
little  inn  at  Kilhapi^a  village  on  the  eartera 
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slope  of  the  great  Ttffkshire  Wold.  Hungry 
«si  drenched  with  rain,  tbej  needed  warmth 
«si  food.    Before  that  day  was  over  they 
were  under  arrest  and  on  their  way  to  York. 
Aad  now  comes  the  saddest  part  of  the  story. 
Tne    GoremmeDt  of  the  day  were  most 
irLxions  to  get  the  information  which  they 
knew    Walpole  most   possess.      He  was 
tslked  at,  and  preached  &t,  and  threatened, 
bat  he  wonld  disclose  nothing  that  could  be 
damtfcging   to  others.     They   were  most 
anxzons  also  to  win  him  over,  as  the  seces- 
sion of  a  person  of  his  rank  wonld  have 
a  wonderful  effect.    They  could  make  no 
nnpreasion  wLaterer.    Nay,  he  was  rather 
Mxiaia  than  otherwise  to  be  a  Tictim,  as  he 
cosld  have  escaped  from  prison,  bat  he  pre- 
ferred to  reniain,  and  looked  forward  with 
rle  wildest  enthosiasm  to  the  prospect  of 
"oartyrdom."   The  means  of  eliciting  the 
tTuih  it  York  seem  to  hare  been  insafficient, 
snd  Walpole  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
the  instruments  of  torture  were  on  soTeral 
c<ccasion8  used  upon  him.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
Walpole'a  career  on  the  English  mission 
bad   been  a  rapid  and  miserable  failure, 
he  wonld  not  make  matters  worse  by 
becoming  a  renegade  or  an  informer.  And 
so  they  brought  him  back  to  York,  where, 
on  April  17,  1595,  he  snfifered  the  nsual 
death  of  a  traitor,  with  all  its  horrible 
aocompaaimenta. 

Xothing  has  been  preserved  at  York 
which  contribateB  in  any  way  to  our  kiu>w- 
ledge  of  Walpole's  history.    The  assise 
papers  for  Elizabeth's  re^  are  not  in  ex- 
istence.   We  turn  in  vain  to  the  records  of 
the  High  Coart  of  Commission  for  Ecclesi- 
Astical  Causes.    Walpole  was  too  high  a 
quarry  to  be  shot  at  there.    There  is  in  the 
Alicster  Library,  among  the  books  of  Arch- 
bishop  Tohy  Matthew,   an  extraordinary 
collection  of  the  coutroTersial  divinity  of  his 
<faj,  among  which  there  are  many  volumes 
relating  to  the  Boman  Catholic  struggle, 
presented    to   him    occasionally  by  their 
authors,  and  sometimes  taken  from  the 
CKptured  priests  themselves.    There  is  no 
copy  of  Gresswell's  Life  of  Walpole  among 
ehem,  for  it  was  deemed  fit  by  his  friend 
that  a  vateg  saeer  should  be  found  for  him. 
Bat,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  oentnries, 
Dr.  Jeasopp,  with  much  greater  power,  has 
made  a  long.foigotten  compatriot  start  into 
life,  and  Henry  Walpole  stands  again  before 
as  "  aa  in  a  pictare.     There  must  be  many 
more  portraits  of  a  similar  class  before  any 
jenoine    English  history  can  be  written, 
rhe  author's  style  is  everything  that  we 
»nld  desire,  and  we  can  bestow  the  same 
sommandation  on  the  typography,  of  the 
rolume.     We   wish,   however,  that  Dr. 
Jesaopp  could  have  placed  the  greater  part 
fif  his  notes  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and 
the  rest  at  the  close  o£  the  volume. 

J.  Bains. 


SUuU  und  Kirche  in  der  Schioei*.  Eine 
Dantellnng  des  eidgenossischen  und 
kantonalen  Eirohenstaatsrechtes.  Yon 
I>r.  Carl  Ghureis  and  Dr.  Hiilipp  Zom. 
(Zurich:  OreU,  FOasU  Jb  Oo.) 

Thb  Swiss  IPederation,  as  sach,  stands  in  no 
immediate  relation  to  any  of  the  Churches 
or  relig^oiu  societies  in  Switieriand.  There 


is  no  Swiss  Choroh;  as  a  Federation, 
Switserland  knows  nothing  of  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  Christian  or  non-Christian.  Im- 
mediate relations  between  Church  and  State 
only  exist  in  the  indiridnal  States  or  Can- 
tons ;  hence  the  regulation  of  the  connexion 
between  Chnroh  and  State  is  the  busi- 
ness of  each  Canton  within  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  Swiss  Federal 
Constitution,  by  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  individual  Stote  in  every 
matter  not  appropriated  by  the  Federation, 
indirectly  sanctions  the  inner  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  each  of  t^ese  States.  It  differs 
on  this  point  from  the  great  North  American 
Federation,  which  obliges  each  individual 
State  to  refindn  from  making  any  "  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  relu;ion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereoE"  The 
nmdamental  ecclesiastical  law  (if  we  may  so 
call  it)  of  the  Swiss  Federation  is  stated  in 
the  first  sentence  of  Article  4Q  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  : — "  The  liberty  of  fiiith  and 
conscience  is  inriolable."  Such  a  law,  being 
obligatory  on  all  the  Cantons  in  the  Federa- 
tion,  would  necessarily  abrogate  any  Can- 
tonal law  to  the  contrary,  if  any  such  should 
exist.  Sopposing,  for  instance,  that  either 
of  those  Cantons  which  declare  the  "  Roman 
Catholic  religion"  to  be  the  "  State  religion  " 
(the  expression  used  in  the  Cantonal  Con- 
stitutions of  TJri,  Yalais,  and  the  two  Un- 
terwaldens)  should  go  on  to  adopt  the  prohi- 
bitory olaose  of  the  Spanish  Ckmoordat  o£ 
1851 — "exdnso  qnoounqoe  alio  cultn" — 
snoh  a  new  olanse  in  a  Cantonal  law  wonld 
amount  to  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Iaw. 

In  the  Infxoduction  to  their  exhaustive 
and  detailed  exposition  of  Federal  "  Becht " 
and  of  Cantonal  "  Kirchenstaatsreoht,"  tiie 
authors  devote  six  lucid  chapters  to  a  sum. 
mary  view  of  their  subject :  the  successive 
historical  conceptions  of  State  and  Church 
as  factors  of  Becht;"  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State;  the  State's  necessary 
assertion  of  its  supremacy  over  the  members 
of  all  Churches  within  its  jurisdiction  ;  the 
special  relations  between  the  States  and 
their  Established  Churches  {LandesMrcken)  ; 
and  the  various  sources  for  the  stndy  of 
Swiss  Ecdiesiastical  Law.  The  main  body 
of  the  work  &lls  into  five  divisions,  the 
first  dealing  with  Federal  Law,  the  second 
with  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  each  Canton, 
the  third  with  the  Bishoprics,  the  fourth 
with  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  last 
with  the  so-called  Free  Churohes.  The 
work  ends  with  an  immense  appendix  of 
documents. 

The  second  of  these  sections,  which  takes 
up  the  greater  portion  of  the  first  two 
volumes,  is  the  most  instructive.  Each 
Bepabltc  in  the  Swiss  Federation  is  brought 
forward  in  the  historical  order  of  its  acces- 
sion to  the  "  Bnnd,"  beginning  with  Uri, 
Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden,  and  the  principles 
of  its  own  Ecclesiastical  Law  (£uvAen«taa<«- 
reeM)  summarised  from  widely  scattered 
matraials,  which  are  often  hard  to  procure, 
since  some  of  the  Cantons  do  not  poBsess  any 
officialcoUectionsof  laws.  Indeed,  in  certain 
Cantons  the  mass  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  really 
consists  of  a  number  of  unwritten  customs 
whichhavetheforceoflaw.  The  authors  have 
dealt  at  far  greater  length  with  Bern  and 
Geneva  than  wiA  anyowsr  Cantons,  maially 


on  account  of  the  prominence  of  these  two 
States  in  the  recent  KuUurkdmpf  with  the 
Vatican.  Nowhere  else  in  tibe  world,  within 
a  territory  so  narrow,  are  so  many  and  such 
extreme  ecclesiastical  contrasts  to  be  found 
side  by  side.  The  primitive  groap  of  Can- 
tons, all  of  which  are  pure  democracies, 
and  exhibit  that  intense  conservatism  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  pure  or  immediate 
democracy,  steadily  continue  the  traditional 
devotion  of  their  ancestors  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  their  ecclesiastical 
legislation  they  attempt  to  realise  as  far  as 
possible  the  idea  of  the  so-called  "  CathoUc 
Stete."  Their  subjection  to  the  central 
authority  of  the  Federation,  however,  has 
compelled  the  '*  Hrkantone "  to  assert  in 
their  Cantonal  constitntions  the  principle  of 
liberty  of  faith  and  worship,  which  is 
fandaraentally  irrecancileable  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  *'  Catholic  State."  At  the 
same  time  each  of  these  venerable  republics 
has  always  retained,  as  "  uraltes  Becht,'*  the 
ancient  Germaoioonstem  of  the  election  of  the 
parish  priest  by  the  Gemeinde.  The  "  Ge- 
meinde"  throughout  TJri,  where  there  are  only 
about  eighty  Frotestania,  is  both  commune 
and  congregation.  The  election  is  of  course 
dependent  upon  the  Bishop's  confirmation — 
indeed,  has  become  simple  "presentation" 
to  the  Bishop.  The  group  of  Cantons  which 
broke  with  Borne  in  the  sixteenth  ceutuzy, 
led  by  (he  then  aristooratio  republics  of 
Bern  and  Zurich,  regard  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  &ith  and  conscnence,  wh^h 
originally  urged  tiiem  to  the  Befimnation,  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  their  existence  as 
States.  But  in  the  period  between  the  Re- 
formation and  the  Bevolntion  they  adopted 
the  prevalent  Beformatlon  theory  of  the 
right  relations  of  Church  and  State — ■cujita 
regio  ejus  religio.  Thus  the  present  Canton 
of  Ys>ud,  which  was  then  a  subject-land  of  the 
Republic  of  Bern,  was  autocraticsJly  "re- 
formed "  by  a  decree  of  the  Bern  Govern- 
ment. Hence  Yaud  inherited  fro^  Bern 
that  pecuhar  relation  between  the  State  and 
the  Beformed  Church  which  the  authors  de- 
scribe as  "  starkes  Staatekirchenthnm,"  and 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  provoking  cause 
of  the  momentous  secession  of  Yinet  and 
other  dergy,  and  the  formatbn  of  the  Free 
Evangelical  Church.  A  third  group,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  territories  joined 
to  the  Swiss  Federation  daring  the  present 
century  (in  1803  and  1815),  is  formed  by 
the  so-ciJled  Parity  Cantons.  Being  inhab- 
ited by  a  mixed  religious  population,  they 
were  called  early  as  iudependent  States  to 
solve  the  religious  difficulty,  and  solved  it 
by  the  concurrent  establishment  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Churches. 

Amid  the  interminable  apparatns  of  quota- 
tion from  books  and  documents,  and  the  heap 
of  contradictions  and  confusions  existing 
side  by  side  in  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  the  twenty-five  fbderated  States,  we 
think  we  can  desray  a  certain  unity,  and 
one,  too,  which  is  wanting  elsewhere. 
From  the  State's  point  of  view,  as  realised 
in  Bern  or  Zurich,  it  is  possible  so  to 
harmonise  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
as  to  make  them  the  snbjecte  of  a  common 
ecclesiastical  legislation.  Throughout  Switz- 
erland, mainly  as  Uie  result  of  her  peculiar 
bistoruaJ  evulutio&  from  a  group  oil  fede- 
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rated  free  communes,  the  Oemeinde — ^whether 
the  Chnrcb  be  Bonian  Catholic,  Old  Catho- 
lic, or  Protestant — whether  it  bo  an  estab- 
lished Landeekirche  or  a  so-called  fVeze 
Kirche — is  universally  dealt  with  by  tbe 
State  as  tbe  acknowledged  legal  unit  of  the 
Chnrcb.  In  all  German-speaking  lands  the 
Oemeinde  is  the  nams  abke  for  the  civil 
parish  and  the  ecclesiastical  congregation, 
for  the  local  commnne  and  the  local  chnrcb. 
In  some  of  the  Cantonal  Churches,  particu- 
larly in  tbe  old  and  thinly-peopled  Cantons, 
where  all  the  inhabitant  are  of  the  aune 
religion,  the  commnne  and  the  congrega. 
tion  are  still  oonterminons :  every  member  ; 
of  the  one  is  a  member  of  the  other.  Such 
an  amalgamatiou  ceases,  of  course,  to  be 
possible  wherever  iAie  members  of  the  civil 
commnne  belong  to  different  Churches.  Bat 
every  Oemeinde  in  Switzerland,  whether 
political,  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both  in  one,  is 
a  democracy,  and  as  such  it  is  the  source  of 
all  jurisdiction  within  its  limits.  From  the 
Oemeinde,  in  the  view  of  a  Swiss  State,  the 
Ffarrer  derives  his  ministerial  mission  and 
jurisdiction,  though  he  may  be  dependent 
upon  tbe  external  authority  of  a  Catholic 
bishop  or  a  Presbyterian  Synod  for  his 
ministerial  orders  and  character.  Tbe  right 
of  each  Oemeinde  to  determine  who  shall  be 
its  pastor  stands  in  the  very  forefront  of 
the  ecclesiastical  law  and  custom  of  each  of 
the  Cantons.  In  all  its  dealings  with  the 
Chnrcb,  Catholic  or  Keformed,  the  State  only 
recognises  the  Oemeinde  (local  e^leaia  or 
congregation,  composed  of  its  own  citizens) 
as  the  contracting  ecclesiastical  power  ;  the 
pastor  is  simply  regarded  as  the  congrega- 
tion's elected  oflBcer.  Any  claim  from  a 
greater  external  "Church" — whether  the 
name  means  aKeformed  Synod,  or  a  Catholic 
Bishop,  or  the  Pope — mast  have  the  support 
of  the  Oemeinde  before  it  can  have  force  for 
the  State.  In  Zurich,  and  more  recently  in 
some  o^ier  Cantons,  the  State  has  intensified 
the  congregational  or  communal  principle 
by  reqairing  that  all  the  State<assisted  clergy 
shall  apply  to  their  congregations  every 
sixth  year  for  re-election — literally,  Confirm- 
atory election  (Beatdiigungswahl).  It  is  ex- 
pressly added  that  this  regulation  is  binding 
also  "  auf  die  Qeistlichen  der  katholischeu 
kirchlichen  Gemeinden."  Thus  the  State- 
organisation  of  the  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic Churches  in  the  Republic  of  Ziiricb 
rests  upon  the  following  positions :  tbe 
right  of  the  congregations  to  elect  their 
pastors,  the  payment  of  the  pastors  by  the 
State,  a  six  years'  duration  of  ofl&ce,  and 
then  a  new  or  confirmatory  election.  In 
Zilrich  the  OeTneinde  is  a  pure  democracy : 
that  is  to  say,  the  clergy — and  this  applies 
to  assistants  or  "  curates  "  (Pfarrhelfer) — 
sre  immediately  chosen  by  the  congregation, 
not  mediately  by  a  represetitatiTe  congrega- 
iiond  council.  The  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Zurich,  as  the  supreme  represen- 
tative body  of  the  Landeskirche,  has  quite 
lost  its  old  clerical  character  :  its  members 
are  elected  by  the  congregations,  and  repre< 
sent  them  rather  than  the  P&rrer.  The 
Prot^tant  Church  of  Qtuubunden,  as  we 
were  told  by  one  of  ,  its  pastors,  is  the 
only  established  Cantonal  Church  which 
still  retains  an  exclusively  clerical'  (rein 
geisUdehe)  Synod. 


We  cannot  demand  space  to  produce 
illustrations  of  this  prevailing  law  and  cus- 
tom from  the  Constitutions  of  each  of  tbe 
twenty-five  federated  States.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  freedom  of  the  Oemeinde 
is  the  invariable  starting-point  of  Swiss 
ecclesiastical  legislation.  We  are  bound 
to  add  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
even  a  summary  conspectus  of  the  wealth  of 
suggestive  material  which  the  authors  have 
crowded  into  these  volumes.  There  is  not  a 
single  topic  of  interest  in  the  various  modem 
conflicts  between  State  and  Church,  or  be- 
tween State  and  clergy— education,  marriage, 
burial-grounds,  endowments,  the  relation  of 
the  State  to  the  Papal  claims,  private  reli- 
gious societies,  or  any  cognate  "  burning 
questions  " — on  which  the  student  and  the 
politician  will  not  find  helpful  illumination. 

T.  Hancock. 
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Auld  Lang  Syne.    By  the  Author  of  "  The 

Wreck  of  the  Orosvenor"  In  Two  Volumes. 

(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
A  Tankilue  Gup.   By  Mrs.  Harry  Edwards. 

In  Three  Volumes.    (Samuel  Tinsley  & 

Co.) 

Oolonel  Fougas'  Mittdke.    Translated  from 

the  French  of  Bdmond  About.    By  J.  E. 

Maitland.    (Remington  &  Co.) 
John  Smith.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cradock. 

In  Two  Volumes.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 
The  Garden  at   Monkholme.     By  Annie 

Armitt.    In  Three  Volnmes.  (Samnel 

Tinsley  &  Co.) 
Excelsior.   A  Story  by  Montorio.    (A.  P. 

Blundell  &  Co.) 
At  the  Eleventh  Hour.    By  Austyn  Graham. 

(Samuel  Tinsley  &  Co.) 
Onr.e,  Twice,  Thrice  and  Away.    By  May 

Probyn.    (Remington  &  Co.) 

Auld  Lang  Syne  is  a  story  of  1806,  and  a 
story  told  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity. 
The  interest  turns  upon  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  the  clever  son  of  the  most 
distinguished  soholar  and  gentleman  in  the 
little  town  of  Greystone-on-Sea — a  certain 
Dr.  Shaw — who  keeps  the  seminary  of  the 
neighbourhood.  His  son  Cuthbert  has  un- 
wisely, as  his  father  thinks,  lost  his  heart  to 
Jennie,  the  daughter  of  the  local  blacksmith, 
one  Michael  Strangfield.  There  has  been  a 
secret  marriage  which  none  of  the  parents 
know  about,  and  Cuthbert  is  suddenly  car- 
ried off  to  sea  by  the  press-gang,  leaving  his 
wife  in  a  most  ambiguous  position.  The 
story  grows  pathetic  over  the  sorrowful 
endeavours  of  the  simple-minded  Jennie  to 
set  herself  right  with  her  own  harsh  &ther 
and  Guthbert's  proud  one,  and  there  is  no 
break  in  the  interest  of  the  two  volnmes. 
The  character  of  the  heroine  is  outlined  very 
tenderly,  and  her  sorrow  is  not  imaginary. 
Perhaps  the  cleverest  portrtdt  in  the  book  is 
that  of  the  wise  old  woman,  Mrs.  Mead, 
who  would  certainly  have  been  burnt  as  a 
witch  at  an  earlier  period  of  English  his- 
tory. The  mixture  of  good-nature,  of  love 
of  mystery  and  gossip,  of  a  desire  to  appear 
different  from  others  and  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion, and  the  genuine  human  affection 
nnderlyiuff  the  r^)ellent  exterior,  are  drawn 
with  real  talent.   The  sternly  righteooB 


blacksmith  and  his  shrinkmg,  timid  wife 
the  pedagogue  Dr.  Shaw  and  the  gentle  girj 
who  won  his  heart,  are  all  interesting  in 
their  way,  and  the  whole  story  is  written 
with  freshness  and  originality,  though  bett 
and  there  the  style  losps  force  from  its  vm 
of  simplicity.  The  sea  is  described  vipc 
ously  and  well  under  many  aspects,  b:i 
there  is  a  straining  at  effect  in  some  of  t!« 
descriptions  which  is  unworthy  of  tlieK!: 
of  a  really  good  story. 

A  Tantalus  Cup  is  the  work  of  a  depr 
writer,  but  it  is  a  feverish  and  nnhnhn^} 
tale.  Nevertheless,  there  is  alwaji  ^ 
interest  attaching  to  those  sttmes  trhid^ 
scribe  the  passion  of  genius,  and  ^1  Tn}^\ 
Oup  is  the  historr  of  the  development  of  i: 
artistic  genina  despised  by  his  own  iaaij. 
This  part  of  the  story  is  told  with  gnat 
power. 

"He  was  a  wicked  child.   Lifiten.  Onedijlif 
had  drawn  a  picture  after  a  week's  toil,  sod  he  hid 
framed  it  in  a  magnificeDt  chipped-outnpeiftscf 
paioted  blue  and  gold  and  scarlet.  The  ss^r 
was  God  upon  His  throne,  with  the  angeli  amiEii 
Him  and  the  devils  at  HU  feet  Hie  hoy  broid;i 
it  to  his  mother  that  she  might  adminlii>M)> 
pleted  work  of  art.   She  to3i  it  fiomhisluiij, 
and  scolding  him  for  his  pTO&mty,tos^iti:'j 
the  fire,  while  he  stood  by  her  eide  bonontrick*] 
at  the  sacrilege ;  for  it  was  a  saeted  tliiq^  a  t» 
B^ht.   He  painted  no  more  then." 
But  he  painted  afterwards,  for  piintiBf  ns 
his  life,  and  he  had  to  live  it.  fit  Auk 
himself  free  from  his  &mily,  and  pinged 
into  the  vortex  of  Bohemian  liftinLoBdoD. 
But  in  doing  so  be  lefl  bebii^  \m  Mt 
only  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  sym^Ayin 
his  home,  but  tbe  true  love  and  sympathy 
of  one  to  whom  he  had  lately  affianced  him- 
self.   Enid  Osborne's  love  was  the  "eTer- 
fiied  mark  "  which  might  have  saved  and 
ennobled  him  had  he  not  sacriSced  itto^ 
feverish  passion  for  the  mysterious  actms 
Zarfi,  his  evil  &to.    The  story  of  liw  W, 
jealousy  and  revenge,  is  wild,  bnt  never  m- 
interesting,  and  the  artist,  Elli^  hjni^ 
commands  our  sympathies  from  firei  to  lu^- 
In  spite  of  its  improbal^ty,  the  story  fi«s 
our  attention,  and  we  feel  it  witli  all 
&u1t8  to  be  the  work  of  a  powerfnl  iw 
original  mind. 

Mr.  MaitUind  has  made  a  veiy  siriiitw 
translation  of  L'Emnme  a  VOreUU  ca^- 
under  the  name  of  Oolonel  Fougas'  **• 
take.     Those  who  do  not  know  the 
lightful  original  of  Edmond  About  ^ 
be  thankfal  for  the  translation.  Tbems« 
gravity  with  which  the  story  is  told  ij 
original,  luid  the  grave  way  in  ^^^^ 
resuscitation  of  the  mummy  of  C»W 
Fongas  is  recounted,  cannot  but  lose  i** 
of  their  force  in  being  translated  n» 
English,  and  some  of  the  more  deb^ 
points  of  hnmonr  axe  necessarily  missed ;  tm'- 
as  a  whole,  the  translation  is  weU  don^  >^ 
is  very  faithftU  to  the  French.  Itwi^r 
unnecessary  to  mention  any  of  tbe  ibchJ^ 
of  a  story  so  well  known,  ^  ^ 
speciaUy  draw  attention  to  the  ea»  otw 
transhition  in  the  opening  scen^ 
Clementina  is  seated  upon  the  V*^r\ 
which  contains,  the  mummy  ^^'?;J^Z 
by  her  lover,  and  the  scene  in  ^'^^fT 
arrested  life  of  the  Colonel  is  restored  bpoi 
hot  baiJi,  and  the  body  sits  up  with  a  cij " 
"  Long  live  the  £mperor." 
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Juha  Smith  is  a  Bimply  told  story,  ia 
irhich  the  young  man  with  the  plain  name 
'ims  oat  after  much  unmerited  hardship 
be  the  rights  hdr  and  the  proper  person 
:  >  marry  the  heroine,  who  has  loved  him  in 
spile  of  hiB  name.    The  scenery  is  that  of 
West  ^talvem,  and  will  be  pleasant  to  many 
readers ;  and  the  whole  book  is  graoefol  and 
ticteriaining,  though  &ee  frcnn  any  startling 
iacidmt. 

The  Oarden  at  Monkhchne  is  interesting 
a«  a  minute  study  of  two  or  three  charac- 
-xts  ;  bat  the  plot  strikes  ns  as  improbable. 
Violet,  the  heroine,  after  a  stormy  court- 
fhip,  is  engaged  to  the  moody  hero,  Bed- 
fcro,  whcse  bad  temper  ia  the  scourge  of  his 
oim  life  and  of  other  people's.  Their  engage- 
ment is  suddenly  broken  off  through  a  mis- 
Ticderstanding  and  some  display  of  this  bad 
umper,  and  then  it  is  disoorerod  that,  by  a 
viH  of  Her  grandfather's,  Violet,  the  heiress, 
.'s  obliged  to  be  manied  before  she  is  twenty- 
•  De.    This  fact  is  only  found  out  the  day 
Vfore  she  completes  her  twenty-first  year, 
at  the  inecise  jnnotuTe  when  her  engage- 
ment has  been  broken  off.    Shonld  she  de- 
cline to  carry  out  the  requisition  the  pro- 
piTty  p—ses  out  of  her  hands.    A  needy 
fftmfly  of  brothers  and  sisters  are  dependent 
an  ber,  and  she  hurriedly  accepts  a  pro- 
posal made  to  her  by  a  cousin  and  former 
io7er,  and  marries  him.    By  recountiDg  so 
mach  of  the  plot  we  in  no  way  diminish  the 
inWrest  of  the  story,  for  it  is  iu  the  almost 
microscopic  representation  of  moods  and 
phases  of  feeling  that  Kiss  Armitt  has  con- 
centrated the  power  of  her  story,  and  she 
has  produced  in  the  oharactera  of  Bedfem, 
Vtout,  and  Alfred,  really  life-like  ^tortraits. 

BxeeUior  is  a  atoiy  that  appears  m  a  most 
anpretending  form.    A  dingy  cover  and 
snaD  print  conceal  a  novel  that  contains  in 
it  fkr  more  of  the  elements  of  a  really 
powerful  work  of  fiction  than  most  well, 
bound  three  volumes.    There  is  a  touch 
of  the  Bopemi^aral,  a  tendency  to  run  into 
philosophical  disquisitions,  and  an  improba- 
bility in  the  oharaater  of  the  heroine  (who 
bands  over  her  fortune  anonymonsly  to  a 
iieedy  brother  and  sister  in  the  course  of  a 
momiag'*s  walk),  which  may  hare  made  it 
Uifi&colt  for  the  writer  to  find  acceptance  at 
the  hands  of  the  best-known  publishers ;  but 
the  story  is  a  really  fine  one  in  many  ways, 
and  fall  of  interest.   In  a  short  dedication 
the  author,  who  writes  under  the  somewhat 
sentimental  nom  de  plume  of  Hontorio,  thus 
describes  the  purpose  of  the  story  : — 

"  I  hsTB  tried  in  this  work  to  form  a  picture  of 
life  as  it  has  often  struck  me,  as  a  whole,  of  which 
Uua  particular  phase  is  hut  a  very  bouII  part — 
■amething  almost  as  unreal  and  as  paasiog,  com- 
3ued  with  the  whole,  as  are  our  dreams  compared 
TTth  what  we  commonly  call  onr  life.  I  hare 
aied  to  ezpnss  this  and  much  more^  regard- 
iv  tbe  nsUly  d  Uaal  and  the  nnrealitv  of 
-uteffial  axistaiee;  bntlhave  adhoedinalimy 
beta  to  vhatkesuedtmthinflnwQildtowhidb 
bctsbriong." 

The  beroine,  Bla  de  Clementis,  endeavours 
to  cure  a  hopelew  attachment  by  vigorous 
Knd  devoted  woric  in  a  cholera  hospitiU.  She 
there  meets  with  a  yonng  doctor,  Santa 
Chiar*  ^  name,  who  finds  in  her  the  inspira- 
tion of  bis  life.  Ilia  is  at  last  won  by  the 
altruistic  devotion  of  his  life  to  marry  him. 


and  they  go  to  lire  iu  Sicily,  where  they 
found  a  cottage  hospital  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  good  of  the  poor.  Some  wild 
adventures  with  brigands  follow,  and  the 
story  ends  in  a  tragedy.  But  it  is  rather 
the  spirit  of  the  book  than  the  actual  inci- 
dents in  it  which  make  it  interesting  and 
lift  it  out  of  the  region  of  commonplace. 

At  the  Eleventh  Hour  is  a  short  story,  and 
readable  enongh  to  while  away  an  hour.  The 
hero  is  cruelly  used  by  one  man,  who  is,  in 
his  turn,  deserted,  and  cannot  receive  the 
compensation  of  the  love  of  an  excellent 
clergyman  which  consoles  the  wronged  Mar- 
garet. Everyone  who  ooght  to  be  happy  is 
made  happy,  and  thongh  we  know  it  is  very 
wrong  to  run  away,  no  one  can  help  being 
glad  that  Era  Qwyone  did  so. 

There  is  not  the  same  excuse  for  an  elope- 
ment  in  Once,  Tunce,  Thrice  and  Away,  and 
we  feel  that  Miss  Probyn  would  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  story  if  her  hero  and 
heroine  had  been  less  completely  engrossed 
in  themselves.  Diamond  is  represented  as 
really  caring  for  her  invalid  mother ;  but  it 
seems  a  matter  of  uidifferenoe  to  her  to 
desert  her  for  her  artist  lover,  who  could 
very  well  have  waited  for  a  while  untU  the 
fierceness  of  her  finther's  wrath  was  passed. 
We  regret  the  bad  tone  of  this  story  the 
more  as  it  is  a  pretty  one  and  cleverly  told ; 
but  the  selfishness  inculcated  in  many  of  the 
stories  of  the  present  day  is  intolerable. 

M.  Owen. 


Old  and  New  London.  Vol.  V.— The  Western 
and  Northern  Suburbs;  Vol.  VI.— The 
Southern  Suburhs.  By  Edward  Walford. 
(London :  Gaasell,  Fetter  &  Gblpin.) 

Just  six  years  afler  its  commencement  Messrs. 
Cassell  have  brought  their  raluable  work  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  has  thoroughly 
justified  the  title  chosen,  for  here  in  close 
juxtaposition  are  views  of  wayside  inns  and 
manor  houses,  and  representations  of  the 
streets  and  buildings  tluit  have  taken  their 
place.  But  these  six  years  have  not  passed 
without  leaving  their  mark,  and  we  notice 
in  looking  through  the  volumes  that  some  of 
the  places  have  been  changed  in  appearance 
since  the  pubGoation  of  the  early  ones.  Mr. 
Walford  uso  remarks : — 
"  The  course  of  eventB  has  been  travelling  on  eo 
last  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
population  of  'Gbeater  London'  has  been  in- 
creased by  several  tiunisands ;  and,  consequently, 
as  may  be  eanly  ima^ned,  whilst  we  have  heea 
writing,  London  has  not  been  standing  still  in 
oUxer  respects,  in  ordar  that  we  may  take  a  photo- 
gia[^  of  ite  present  aspect." 

The  six  volumes  form  three  series: — 
Volumes  I.  and  II.  tare  devoted  to  the 
City;  III.  and  IV.  to  Westminster  and 
such  places  as  Marylebone,  which  were 
suburbs  not  many  years  ago ;  and  V.  and  VI. 
to  the  Suburbs  proper.  How  lai^  a  sweep 
is  taken  by  the  author  in  this  last  division 
may  be  guessed  when  we  say  that  he  com- 
mwioes  the  fifth  volume  with  Belgravia, 
PimHoo,  Chelsea,  and  Brompton ;  pnoooo 
northward  to  Kensington  and  Nottang  Hill ; 
eastward  to  Tyburn ;  again  northmrd  to 
Paddington,  ESlbum,  and  St.  John's  Wood; 
eastward  to  Regent's  Park,  PrimroBe  Hill, 
and  Cuaden.  Tomi.;  northward  to  Hollo- 


way,  Hampstead,  and  Highgate ;  ending 
with  the  true  eastern  districts  of  Hack- 
ney, Stoke  Newington,  Tottenham,  Edmon- 
ton, and  Bow.  In  the  sixth  volume  the 
author  starts  &om  Soatiiwark(a  rich  field  for 
the  historian),  and  passes  through  tiie  various 
districts  on  the  sonUi  of  the  Thames,  as 
&r  as  Greenwich  and  Eltham  on  the  one 
side  and  Wandsworth  and  Putney  on  the 
other.  He  crosBes  fjie  river  by  Putney 
Bridge  to  Fnlham,  and  ends  with  Hammer- 
smith and  GtuBwick.  These  volumes  are  of 
the  greater  value  from  the  feet  that  in  no 
former  work  on  London  has  the  same  atten- 
tion been  paid  to  the  vast  outskirts  of  our 
great  city ;  and  the  illustrations  taken  from 
authentic  originals,  many  of  them  in  Mr. 
Grace's  fine  collection,  are  full  of  interest 
and  freshness,  and  greatly  add  to  this  value. 
When  we  remember  how  rapidly  green  fields 
disappear  under  the  builder's  ruthless  hands, 
we  need  feel  no  snrprise  that  most  of  the 
woodcuts  should  represent  rural  Tillages. 
Such  are  Notting  HiU  in  1750,  and  I^ddmg- 
ton  Green  and  the  fium  in  Mkrylebone  Park 
at  the  same  date.  The  view  of  Margaret 
Finch's  cottage  at  l^wwood  in  1808  has 
nothing  in  it  to  remind  ns  of  the  villas  and 
railway  station  that  hare  since  occupied 
*'  the  gipsies'  hill."  The  engraving  of  the 
old  wayside  inns  that  have  passed  away  form 
a  pleasing  featnre  of  the  book.  Among  these 
are  representations  of  the  "  White  Hart "  at 
Knightsbridge  in  1820,  and  the  galleried 
courtyard  of  the  '*  Bose  and  Crown  at  the 
same  place,  where,  according  to  tradition, 
Cromwell's  body-guard  was  quartered,  and 
where,  still  earlier,  Wyatt  and  his  Kentish 
followers  rested  before  entering  London.  The 
"World's  End  "  at  Knightsbridge,  and  that 
at  Chelsea,  the  "  Mother  Bed  Cap  "  in  1746, 
the  Old  Chalk  Farm  in  1730,  the  *'  Bosemaiy 
Branch'*  at  Feckham  in  1800,  Jamaica 
House  in  1826,  and  the  "  Queen's  Head  and 
Artichoke,"  whose  sign  attached  to  amodem 
house  still  exists  in  Albany  Street^  are  also 
depicted. 

The  author  concludes  with  some  general 
remarks  on  the  vast  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, by  which  James  I.'s  prophecy  that 
"  England  will  shortly  be  London  and 
London  England  "  seems  likely  one  day  to 
come  true.  The  remarks  of  such  lovers  of 
London  as  Horace  Walpole,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Bogers,  Maoaulay,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens, 
are  quoted  with  approval ;  but  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  very  bigness  of 
London  has  destroyed  much  of  the  cAuum 
that  these  men  saw  in  it.  Boswell  com- 
mended the  remark  of  a  Mr.  Meynell  that 
"the  chief  advantage  of  London  is  that 
a  man  is  always  so  near  his  burrow;"  but 
now  that  most  of  the  workers  in  the  town 
separate  off  in  the  evening  to  their  respective 
homes  in  the  outskirts,  much  of  this  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  if  Johnson  could  say 
"  the  only  disadvantage  is  the  great  distance 
at  whioh.people  lire  &om  one  another,"  how 
much  truer  must  the  remark  be  now ! 

In  considering  this  book  as  a  whole  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  improve- 
ment it  has  undei^ne  as  its  publication  has 
proceeded.  The  first  volume  contains  several 
highly  ima^native  rejtresentations  of  soenes 
that  the  artists  supposed  mighthave  occurred; 
but  these  do  notappearj^Uie  later  Tojuniei^ 
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and  in  their  place  are  genuine  Tiewa,  many 
of  which  are  taken  fiwm  uniqae  originals, 
and  are  worth  in  themselrea  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  Tolnme  that  contains  them. 
A  ftiU  and  carefnlly-made  index  adds  to  the 
Talne  of  a  nsefiil  and  handsome  work. 

BxsKt  B.  Whkitlet. 


A  Vmf.  to  the  Court  cf  Morocco.  Br  Arthur 
Leared,  M.D.,  F.R.O.P.  (Sompsoii  Low  and 
Oo.)  We  are  ghd  to  welcome  another  work  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Leared,  whote  interesting  tour  in 
Morocco  was  reviewed  in  onr  colomna  about  three 
years  9%o.  He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
accompany  the  embaasy  sent  in  1677  by  the  King 
of  Portug^  to  congratulate  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
on  his  acceBsion^  in  the  ca^acit^  of  phvaician,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  take  his  wife  with  him ;  the 
ambassador,  Senhor  Joseph  Oola^o,  being  accom- 

Eanied  by  his  wife,  daughter,  and  niece.  The  old 
ostile  feeling  between  Portugal  and  Morocco  bae 
long  passed  away,  and  there  now  exists  a  cor- 
diality between  toe  two  coim tries  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  relations  between  Spain  and 
Morocco.  The  resident  Portuguese  minister  was 
Teiy  popular  with  the  Moors,  and  the  reception 
given  to  this  speciid  mnbaasy  was  unusuidly  de- 
monstrative. The  embassy  travelled  ham  Tetuan 
to  Mequinez,  where  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  was 
holding  his  Court,  a  distance  of  about  160  miles, 
in  three  weeks.  Mequinez,  the  sacerdotal  city  of 
the  empire,  is  r^arded  as  perfection  by  the 
Moors ;  it  contains  many  large  mosques  and  semi- 
naries, and  it  was  there  that  the  Sultan  received 
the  embassy.  Our  author  was  able  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  palace  enclosure,  square  in  shape 
and  about  a  mile  across.  It  gave  the  author 
the  impression  of  a  prison  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
After  spending  a  fortnight  at  Mequinez,  the 
ambassador  returned  hy  way  of  Fez,  the  chief 
product  of  which  town  is  tlw  hot  uid  ahadeless 
red  cap  which  with  the  Turks  has  auper- 
seded^  the  ^  dignified  and  appropiata  tarhan. 
Fez  is  said  to  contain  collections  of  books 
and  manuscripts  in  some  of  its  moBC[aes,  as 
yet  hidden  treasure,  and  the  imagination  may 
revel  in  the  wondeis  to  he  extracted  from  this 
unexplored  hoard.  Br.  Leared  even  hoped  for 
the  lost  books  of  Livy;  he  made  every  effort  to 
obtain  access  to  these  libraries,  but  in  vain  ;  the 
literary  treasures  of  Fez,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are 
reserved  for  some  more  fortunate  explorer.  The 
Moors  are  very  jealous  of  strangers}  their  motto, 
says  Dr.  Leared,  is 

"  Let  us  alone,  and  m  shall  leave  you  alone ; "  and  he 
adds,  "  without  doubt  it  is  a  Bensible  policy.  They 
inttineUyely  fed  that,  as  they  are  so  mneh  behind 
other  uAtiMiB,  and  are  unable  to  oope  vith  tham  in 
arms,  independence  lies  in  isolation.  When  told  of 
European  progresB  and  improTementSt  they  reply  that 
these  things  are  salted  for  others,  but  not  for  thrm. 
And  with  the  example  of  Turtey  before  them,  it  doss 
seem  that  in  these  matters  there  is  no  middle  wav  of 
safety."  ' 

Dr.  Leared's  little  book,  which  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  pamphlet,  was  well  worth  publishing,  and  is 
written  aa  pleasantly  as  his  laiger  work,  to  which 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement. 

Briefe  und  Akten  zur  OachuMe  des  draiasig- 
jahrigen  Krieges  in  den  Zeiien  des  vorwaitenden 
Bn^uues  der  Witteltbacher.  Vierter  Band  (Vie 
Folitik  Baiena,  1691-1607).  Erste  Hafte. 
Baarbeitet  Ton  Felix  Stieve.  (Miinchen:  Rieger.) 
Dr.  Stieve  was  admirably  well  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  important  documents  the  publication 
of  which  begins  with  the  present  volume.  He 
is  already  known  by  writings  of  his  own,  in 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  he  had  hwim  to 
investigate  the  ori^  of  the  Thirty  Year?  War. 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  that  epoch,  he  wishes 
to  write  a  history  of  the  Bavarian  polity  from 
to  1607,  making  oae  for  that  purpose  of  the 


whole  mass  of  documents  contained  in  the  archives 
of  Humeh,  Vienna,  Bamberg,  Berlin,  Brussels, 
Dannstadt,  Dresden,  Diiaseldoxf,  Inspraek,  &c. 
He  has  taken  advantage  of  the  ooUeetiooa  made 
in  BCnnioh  by  Fnf.  Cranetins,  and  eveiy  po«iUe 
assistance  has  been  rendered  him  1^  the  heepers 
of  the  various  Becord  Offices.  The  work  has  the 
great  merit  of  saving  ns  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
documents  themselves,  as  they  are  made  the  bans 
of  an  historical  exposition  in  which,tbe  contribu- 
tions and  judgmenta  of  other  investintors,  such 
as  Yon  Ranks,  Von  Loher,  Hassel ,  and  Hurter,  are 
in  not  a  few  cases  rectified.  We  obtain  a  clear 
view  of  the  general  disunion  that  reigned  in  Ger- 
many, which  sprang  from  the  antagonism  of  two 
ecclesiastical  and  political  systems.  We  see  how 
that  antagonism  was  constEmtly  being  aggravated 
by  violent  pamphlets,  and  here  and  there  an  in- 
teresting ray  of  light  falls,  more  especially  upon 
the  activity  of  the  Jesuits.  We  are  introduced 
to  some  prominent  figures  among  hotii  okngy  and 
laity,  either  throu^  tbrar  own  ntteranoes  or 
the  reports  of  contemporariea,  Such  men  as 
Christian  von  Anhalt,  Pern  Clement  VIIL, 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, and  others,  play  a  leading  part  in  these 
pages ;  but  the  most  important  place  is  naturally 
filled  br  the  Bavarian  princes,  among  whom 
MaximUian  I.,  together  with  William  V.,  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  League,  is  chiefly  deserving 
of  notice.  His  education,  his  travels,  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  his  accession  to  the  government, 
are  all  most  fully  treated.  From  page  439  to  page 
633  is  devoted  to  a  copy  in  extento  of  a  series  of 
important  documents,  followed  by  several  addenda 
bearing  laudable  testimony  to  the  editor's  endea- 
vours to  make  hla  references  to  the  historical 
literature  of  the  time  as  complete  as  possible. 
A  careful  index  completes  the  volume,  one  which 
no  student  of  the  hiatorv  of  Germany  igimediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  can 
afford  to  overlook. 

Brttith  Surma  and  it$  PetqtU  :  being  Sketch^  of 
Native  Mannert,  CMtoma,  and  ReUgion.  By  Capt 
0.  J.  S.  Forbes,  M.R.A.S.,  and  OiGciatiog  Depu^ 
Oommisaioner,  British  Borma.  (Murray.)  This 
is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  what  is  muchwantedat 
present — ^ood  monograpbsdescribiDg  ournnmerons 
provinces  in  the  Esst.  Dr.  Mason  has  given  us  a 
really  valuable  book  on  Burma,  hut  something 
shorter  and  more  popular  was  wanted,  and  that  is 
the  want  which  Gapt.  Forbes  has  supplied.  He 
seems  to  be  of  the  school  of  that  great  adnuius- 
trator,  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  and  his  thirteen  years* 
experience  of  the  countnr,both  offidal  and  private, 
has  given  him  special  advantages  for  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  which  he  writes.  He  treats  the 
character  of  the  Burmese  as  it  is ;  hut  does  justice 
to  them,  as  when  he  remarks  that,  deapite  moral 
or  immoral  arrangements  which  might  shock 
public  feeling  in  this  country,  "No  Burman 
would  venture  to  use  the  coarse  familiarity 
towards  his  female  acquaintances  that  is  common 
amon^;  our  own  lower  orders."  He  is  idyllic 
occasionally,  as  when  he  describes  a  poor 
couple  digging  a  grave  for  their  child  in  the 
miast  of  jungle,  and  the  mother's  sorrowful 
wail — "  Oh  my  dau^ter  I  Oh  my  littie  one  I  why 
have  you  gone  f  **  On  the  ground  that  they  have 
no  genuine  name  for  hunger  or  thirst  he  objects, 
with  some  reason,  to  the  accusation  brought 
against  the  Burmans,  that  thOT  have  no  gratitude 
because  they  have  no  nai^e  ior  that  feeling,  and 
he  adduces  instances  to  the  contn^.  Bennning 
with  the  physicsl  geography  of  British  Burma 
Capt.  Forbes  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  races  which 
inhabit  it:  their  social  life  and  manners,  agri- 
culture, manufiwturesand  trades,  amusements  and 
Bupeistitions ;  and  then  he  gives  us  some  interest- 
ing but  not  highly  discriminative  chapters  on  their 
Budhism,  language,  and  literature.  He  maintains 
that  their  rehgion  approaches  neam  to  the  pri- 
mitive teaching  of  Gautuna  Badha  than  an^ 
other  form  of  Bndhism  now  extant;  hat  it  is 
evident,  from  hia  aocoont  of  it,  that  a  great  deal 


of  it  must  be  set  down,  not  to  any  intelliMoFe 

XUe  of  founding  a  new  relmun,  bat  to  the 
,  innovations  and  tiieoriesof  BudUstiGetcle- 
dastidsm. 

The  Art  of  l^finmng  and  T^read-MaJang.  Br 
John  Watson.  (Glasgow :  George  Watson.)  U 
this  book  the  author  endeavours  to  explun  tb 
arts  named  in  the  title  without  a  ein^e  iUnstn- 
tion  to  h^p  him  or  his  readers.  He  ia  pnctieallT 
familiar  with  spinning  and  thiead-making,  u'i 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  some  useful  infom* 
ation  may  he  gathered  from  his  book  by  apprs- 
tices  and  others  who  have  already  some  pncticL 
acquaintance  with  the  suhjeet.  To  the  ^oaC 
reader,  and,  indeed,  to  the  mechanic,  witluir. 
special  knowledge  of  sunmng  nachinn  ud  {k- 
cesses,  his  book  vrill  he  nsueas,  becuie  of  'it 
absence  of  drawings.  The  book  reads  as  if  it  bii 
been  written  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  mtha  nabA 
for  the  generation  which  read  Templetoa't  M- 
wight  and  Engineer't  Pocket  Companion  tlun  la 
that  which  uses  Molesworth's  pocliet-boaL-,  In 
short,  it  has  numerous  defects,  but  has  the  meiit  : 
of  beiiu;  written,  not  by  a  mere  compile,  bat  hri 
man  who  speaks  from  his  penonal  opeiiBixfr ' 

Chronological  Guide  to  jBnglith  IMmAm.  fit 

E.  Nicholson.   (Remington.)   En^^  Htentov 

is  a  very  vride  subject,  and  there  are  numrgaiib 

thereto,  some  of  considerable  utiUly,  lut 

majority  of  tittle  worth.   Where  so'  niDeli  b 

been  done  there  does  not  seem  to  be  m  all  for 

new  hooks  on  the  subject  unless  some  strikiiiir 

improvement  be  made  in  matter  or  anugtneiiL 

We  find  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  Mueli  oi  liir 

compilation  r^ds  more  like   the  joitiiift 

a  note-book  than   anything   that  )m  ti«n 

prepared  for  the  press.   There  is  inoirbt^ 

catalogue  of  English  authors,  which  profMa  to 

give  dates,  names,  and  the  titles  of  boob  in  i 

tabular  form.    It  has  not  often  been  omilUartine 

to  read  a  more  unsatisfactory  list  "WhjimvislA 

ask,  have  Anthony  Woodville  and  WilliimBciy 

their  Christian  namee  ^ven,  when  CaxtoD,  Fibjuu 

Dunbar,  Tyndale,  fRobert]  Barton,  and  w& 

othersaxesentmtotheworldnakedF  IftkuAv 

did  not  know  them,  he  had  hut  to  consult  the  voib 

of  his  predecessors  for  the  needful  infonsiQoii. 

It  is  quite  nadess,  we  imagine,  to  com[daiii  ut) 

the  author  of  the  Sulva  Svlvarum  and  Nea  Ms^' 

behig  caUed  Lord  Bacon,  fbr  hen  Hr.  SM^ 

nns  among  a  host   Everyone  now  knows  tbi 

there  is  authority,  of  a  sort,  for  this  erroi;  Kt 

why,  if  an  old  blundering  custom  is  to  be  follo»*l 

in  the  case  of  the  philosopher,  is  Sir  MitUc' 

Hale  divested  of  his  higher  title?   He  v« 

spoken  of  during  life,  and  in  times  shortly  m 

his  death,  as  Lord  Hale,  and  had  just  the 

claim  to  this  mark  of  courtesy  as  Bacon, 

somewhat  more,  inasmuch  as  the  former  Iw 

no  title  except  his  knighthood,  while  tie  m 

was  a  viscount.  The  criticisms  on  Englisb  wih» 

are  a  enrioos  study.   If  they  indicate  that  tE' 

author  haa  read  all  the  books  on  which  be  fU^ 

judgment  he  must  have  bera  a  most  labonoiu 

long-continued  student.   He  has  eertainlv  s^' 

discoveries.   As  to  Skelton  we  are  told  that  J-* 

taste  of  our  time  "  is  ignorant  of  Skelton'a  A^' 

Smmin,  and  his  abase  of  Cardinal  ^yf 

What  may  he  the  meaning  of  "  taste  " 

sense  we  are  ignorant.   If  ha  means  that  SwJW"- 

is  not  a  popuhff  book  in  the  sense  in  wluf 

Trollope*s  novels  are  popular,  wemustcoucedeiM- 

he  is  right,  but  then  that  is  the  case  with  evejf 

bit  of  Enghsh  written  before  Shakspero.  fe^ 

who  are  interested  in  siiteonth-centuij 

stiU  read  Skelton,  and  get  much  entertuniM" 

and  profit  thereby.    That  Soutbeys  pwe  ^ 

clear  and  vigorous  "  no  one  who  has  j„ 
pages  of  it  vnU  dany,hot  whether  he  or  anyooeaw 

bad  "power  without  forBe''i8  opeu  to  If 
This  statement    however,  not  the 
but  given  on  the  antiiorityof  8omeunnameacn|- 
Thera  is  no  index,  nor  does  there  «eenr  «£»»« 
for  one.' 
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Ltf*  and  Ttma  of  St.  Wvijram,  Biahop  and 
mamamaru.  Bj  Wiiliam  Qlaister,  M.A.  (Grant- 
bftiD :  Bidf^.)  GnmUiam  Ohorch  is  dedicated  to 
Sc.  WolftaiDj  and  in  old  times  certun  relics  of  his 
beUeved  to  be  preserved  there  in  a  shrine 
made  of  silver  and  copper.  There  seems  to  have 
been  at  one  time  a  TSigue  tradition  that  this 
missionaiy  saint  'was  buried  here,  but  there  can 
aerer  bare  been  any  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
notion.  St  Wulfram  preached  Ohristianity  to 
tt»  Friaiana,  and  is  the  episcopal  hero  of  the  well- 
kDown  story  which  tells  how  a  certun  chief  pre- 
ferred to  be  sent  to  the  under-world,  and  bare  tbe 
of  hu  ancestors,  latbw  than  dwell  for  ever 
^Ui  a  few  poor  men  in  the  heavenly  manrions. 
Sir.  Glairten  work  is  a  compilation  from  the  A<^a 
Sndarumj  and  other  well-known  books.  It  con- 
vam  nothing  wbicb  will  be  new  to  scholars,  bat 
modi  that  will  interest  those  to  whom  ancient 
msUj  Inographies  are  not  familiar.  We  have  a 
Fanidon  that  some  of  the  dates  given  require 
/(truer  consideration,  but  such  a  blemish,  even  if 
CD  opinion  be  correct,  will  not  afiect  the  popu- 
lirity  of  the  work  among  the  persons  for  whom  it 
u  intended. 

BUUiothek  dlterer  Sckriftwerke  der  Deuteehm 
Sciioas  vnd  ihret  Orenzgebietes.  Herauegegehen 
Ton  Jacob  Baechtold  und  Ferdinand  Vetter. 
Zwetter  Band.   Niklaos  Manuel.   Hrsg.  von  Dr. 
Jakob  Baechtold.  (Frauenfeld:  Huber.)  Niklaus 
Vaaoel  of  Bern  was  the  greatest  poet  Switzerland 
poduced  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  His 
Bktirieal  attacks  on  the  abuses  of  the  Oatholic 
Chivch,    more    especially  his  Fattnachtmielef 
pnUiely  perfcnmed  in  Bern,  made  him  one  <a  the 
most  dangerous  oiemies  of  the  old  Ghnrbh.  His 
vritinRB  were  distinguished  for  an  acerlnty,  and 
ofteotimea  a  Iwutality,  nnpaxalleled  even  in  the 
BZtemUi  century,  and  they  likewise  bore  evidence 
to  a  wit,a  command  of  language,  a  fearlessness  and  a 
love  of  tnih,  worthy  of  regard.   But  Manuel  was 
more  tbu  a  poet.   Like  the  great  heroes  of  the 
Renainance,  he  was  endowed  with  the  most 
varied  gifta.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  poet,  a 
painter,  an  ardiitect  and  a  statesman,  and  a  man 
whose  poweifvl  influence  reached  far  beyond  the 
walls  of  iiis  native  town.   QriineiseD's  work  on 
Manael  (1837)  is  now  superseded  by  Baechtold's 
adminble  edition,  which  forms  part  of  the  ex- 
cellent coUection   already   referred  to  in  the 
AcADMT  of  October  27, 1877.   The  editor,  in  a 
maatcrly  Introduetaon,  baa  comlnned  everything 
that  tl^»  was  to  be  said  about  the  Ii»  and 
Utetacy  works  of  Manuel ;  and  another  Swiss 
Khdar,  Prof.  Vcwelin,  has  discuBaed  bis  artistic 
prodactionB.  Much,  hititerto  unknown  or  fo^tten, 
drawn  finnu  MS.  sources  and  old  publicauona,  is 
bare  communicated  to  the  public  together  with 
Some  of  the  poet^  of  the  younger  l£uiuel,  who 
waa  an  imitatcnr  of'^hiB  father.   The  book  ia  edited 
and         np  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  lughest 
praiae. 

Moyal  Windtor.  By  W.  ^pworth  Bixon. 
Vol*.  I.  and  II.  (Huist  and  Blackett)  To 
jostify  its  existence,  a  new  local  history  uiould 
not  only  contain  all  that  is  of  value  in  its  pre- 
euiaoTS,  but  should  also  correct  their  errors,  and 
tapply  deficiendeB,  as  the  result  either  of  deeper 
reaearch  among  known  materials,  or  of  the  ois- 
eorery  of  new  sonzces  of  iaformation.  Judged 
by  thia  atandixd,  Soytd  Windsor  can  hardly  claim 
to  diaplace  Tighe  and  Davis'a  Annatt  from  our 
shaWeB,  In  act,  to  write  a  Usttwy  of  Windsor  is 
hardly  the  aim  that  the  aathor  has  kwt  in  view ; 
Wt  rather  to  pteaent  a  aeriee  of  detached  pictures 
of  VTMita  cmmected  with  the  Oastle,  which  are 
DWMt  aaseeptibte  (tf  tieatment  by  his  graphic  pen. 
Tlua  imjrmntm  is  confirmed  bv  the  entire  ab- 
■ence  of  referaicae ;  so  that,  when  we  find  Mr. 
IHxoD  dIBbring  from  earlier  writers  on  the  same 
sabjecta,  it  ia  impossible  to  divine  whether  the 
diacrapancy  is  due  to  the  pemsal  of  the 
doenmenta  preserved  at  Windsor  referred  to 
in  the  Prewoe,  or  only  to  the  author's  per- 
oepticm  of  the  brne  or  the  eSective.  To  tain 
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one  instance,  the  afieeting  story  of  the  starvation 
of  Maud  de  Braose  and  her  son  King  John 
is  told,  with  all  its  ghastly  details,  as  navin^ 
happrawd  in  the  Norman  Keep  at  Windsor;  but  it 
is  not  mentioned  that  the  writer  from  whom 
thoee  detuls  are  taken  assigns  Oorfe  Oastle  as 
the  scene  of  this  atrocious  murder,  though  others 
place  it  at  Windsor.  It  ia  just  on  suc^  points  as 
this,  where  gennal  history  ia  uncertain,  that  we 
expect  accurate  information  from  books  on  spedal 
Buctjects ;  and,  however  acotnate  tbe  information 
given  may  be,  it  cannot  be  recMved  as  of  value 
unless  the  tnutworUiinesB  of  the  source  can  be 
tested.  One  point  that  Mr.  IMzon  claims  to  have 
settled  from  his  examination  of  the  Castie  is  the 
site  of  the  successive  buildings  during  the  first 
four  centuries  of  the  existence  of  the  royal 
fortress.  He  assigns  them  thus : — First,  a  Saxon 
bunting-lodge  on  the  river  bank,  but  by  whom 
built  he  does  not  say.  Next,  the  Norman 
keep,  the  work  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
"  perhaps  on  the  ruins  of  a  Celtic  camp, '  as  a 
prison,  not  a  dwelling.  Then  Henry  I.,  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  Saxon  huntinp-lodge  and  "  re- 
solved on  being  an  English  prince,  built  himself 
an  English  house,"  which  Mr,  Dixon  places  soutii 
of  the  tilt-yard,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Devil's 
Tower.  His  English  ndghbours  may  have^  been 
pleased  at  the  compliment  implied  by  bis  building 
an  Eugli^  house,  out  hardly  with  bi«  fancy  for 
stocking  the  park  with  lions,  lynxes,  and  porcu- 
pines. "An  English  Prince"  ooghf^  one  would 
^nk,  to  have  been  contented  wiu  Eoglish  game. 
This  part  of  the  building  waa  seriously  damaged 
during  the  Barons'  War,  and  Henry  III.  built  the 
**Sec«id  King's  House"  in  the  Lowot  Ward 
around  St.  Edward's  Chapel.  It  was  while  staying 
here  that  the  king  narrowly  escaped  b^ng  murdered 
by  a  lunatic  who  climbed  into  his  room  at  night,  and 
buried  his  knife  in  the  bolster— the  Mng,  luckily 
for  himself,  being  in  another  room  that  night. 
The  "  Third  King's  House  "  is  the  block  of  build- 
ings to  the  north  of  St.  George's  Hall,  wected  by 
Edward  III.  after  his  victories  in  France.  It  was 
here  that  the  architect  commemorated  himself  by 
the  ambiguous  inscription  Sbc  fecii  Wykham. 
The  original  has  long  been  destarayed,  Imt  the 
same  words  were  placed  on  a  stone  in  WiQchestn 
Tower  when  Wyatvllle  was  superintending  the 
repairs  of  the  castle  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

Dixon  narrates  at  considerable  length  the 
foundation  of  t^e  Order  of  St  George,  and  decides 
that  tiie  Garter,  the  well-known  badge  of  the  Order, 
belonfied  to  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  not 
to  either  tbe  Countess  of  Salisbury  or  the  Countess 
of  Kent.  The  first  volume  closes  with  an  account 
of  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  the 
execution  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  Constable  of 
Windsor,  and  seventy-seventh  Knight  of  the 
Order.  The  romanticepisodeof  theimprisonment 
of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland  in  the  Devil's  Tower, 
and  his  marriage  to  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  is  told 
in  the  second  volume,  which  carries  on  the  story 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  "  the  red  rose 
and  white,  dosiuff  tiie  age  of  civil  war,  and  in  the 
name  of  a  united  kmgdom,  took  possession  of  St. 
Good's  Ohapal  and  ue  Royal  house." 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
Past  L  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Prinokiet  of 
Morality,  entitled  the  "Data  of  Morahty,"  is 
about  to  be  pubUshed,  and  will  form  a  small 
volume  of  260  pages.  German  and  French  trans- 
lations of  it,  by  Profs.  Vetter  of  Leipzig  and  Pen- 
ion  of  Be8an9on,  will  appear  at  tiie  same  time. 
Mr.  Spencer's  works  have  now  been  tranahited  into 
most  Enropean  languages,  and  the  last  of  them 
was  puldisned  simutaneously  in  London,  New 
York,  Paris,  Berlin,  Naples,  Buda-Pesth,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  In  one  case,  we  believe,  difficulties 
were  thrown  by  the  Russian  censorship  in  the  way 
of  publication,  on  the  ground  that  a  work  on 
Sociology  would  contnbuta  to  the  apiead  of 
SociaUnn. 
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A  MBMOIB  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Pwil  Ohalmera, 
R.SA.,  is  being  prepared  by  ^fa^Aler.  Gibson, 
Advocate,  and  Mr.  John  Forbea  White,  of  Aber- 
deen. We  understand  that  the  volume,  which  is 
intended  for  private  circulation,  wiU  contain  a 
portrait  of  the  artist,  and  a  view  of  his  stadw, 
etched  by  Rajon  from  paintings  by  George  Keid, 
R.S.A. 

Mr,  0.  T.  Nbwioh  left  for  Cyprus  on  Tuesday 
last. 

Londoniana  is  the  title  of  a  work  in  two  vo- 
lumes which  will  be  shortiy  issued  by  lussrs. 
Hurst  and  Blackett  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  and  wiU  contam  a 
variety  of  interesting  particnlaiB  bearing  on  the 
history,  topography,  and  antiquities  of  London 
and  its  suborbe. 

An  important  work  attempting  to_  exhibit 
Geoige  Combe's  contributions  to  educ^on  in  a 
collective  and  systematic  form  will  shortly  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Mscmillan  and  Oo.  Th» 
editor,  Mr.  WUliam  Jolly,  one  of  H.M.'s  Inspec- 
tors of  Schoob,  in  classing  and  annotatmg  the 
various  papers,  has  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
chaxacteruid  value  of  Combe's  efforts  in  rehitiou 
to  the  education  of  the  time  and  his  general  po- 
sition as  an  educational  philosopher  and  reformer. 
He  has  also  aimed  at  making  the  book  a  work  of 
reference  on  the  topics  treatedby  bringing  down  the 
account  of  the  treatment  of  these  topics  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  ^ving  full  references  to  other  workers 
on  the  same  subject,  by  providing  marginal  con- 
tents, supplying  explanations  and  illustraUonsot 
the  text,  end  adding  an  analytical  index.  The 
volume  should  take  an  eminent  place  in  educa- 
tional literature. 

Mb.  IsiAO  Taylor  has  in  the  press  a  book  on. 
tbe  origin  of  the  Scandinavian  runes,  and  their 
connexion  with  the  Irish  Oghams.  He  comes  to 
the  concluaion  that  the  Gothic  tribes  east  of  the 
Vistuk  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  from 
the  Greek  colonista  and  traders  on  the  Dnieper. 
This  volume  will  form  the  first  instalment  of  a 
much  la^er  work  on  tbe  History  of  the  Alphabet, 
which  has  been  in  preparation  for  several  years. 
The  pubUsbers  sxe  Messrs.  Maptnillan  and  Co. 

Thb  Barlow  Lectures  at  University  College, 
on  Dante's  Divina  OmrMdia,  will  be  given  thia 
year  by  Mr.  Obarlea  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  who  will 
take  as  hie  subject  the  Purgatorio.  The  lectures, 
twelve  in  number,  will  be  given  at  3  p.m.  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  commencing  on  Apnl 
23,  and  wUl  be  open  to  the  public  without  pay- 
ment or  tickets. 

Prof.  Skbat  has  done  a  good  serrice  to  students 
of  Early  English  and  the  Bible  by  persnading  the 
delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  to  issue  in  a  smaU 
stout  cheap  volume  the  Purvey,  or  second  and 
more  accurate  text  of  the  large  quarto  WycUffite 
Vtraaat  of  the  New  Testamant  so  faithfully 
edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Forsball  and  ^  Frederic 
Madden.  The  boon  is  enhanced  by  a  xe^t  of 
the  admirable  Glossary  to  the  book,  so  &r  as  it 
relates  to  the  New  Testament  The  Early  English 
Text  Society  had  always  intended  to  do  this  work 
—under  a  new  editot^if  the  Press  would  not  do 
it ;  and  they  now  wgoice  that  they  are  saved  the 
cost  and  labour  of  the  undertaking.  We  only 
hope  that  the  success  of  the  reprint  of  the  New 
Testament  will  soon  lead  to  that  of  the  Old, 
whose  vocabulsjy  is  necessarily  the  greater,  and 
will  therefore  be  more  useful  to  students  of  Early 
English. 

A  NBW  edition  of  Th«  Hilary  of  tKe  Province 
of  Moray,  published  in  1774  by  the  Rev.  Lachlan 
Shaw,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Elgin,  at  a  time 
whffli  there  existed  but  one  sect  of  Presbyterians 
—the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland— is  soon  to 
appear  before-the  public  under  the  supervision  of 
tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  St  Andrew's,  Glasgow, 
author  of  the  tathet  ponderous  and  expensive 
tomes,  SeoUohronieon,  Mona^ioon,  and  OUughA 
Ft^itt,  and  other  ytoAfi^  J^avfi  Mttay  thus 
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edited  will  embody  the  glet  of  all  the  other 
volumes  from  time  to  time  printed  about  the 
"  ProTince,"  and  will  contam  ample  illuBtralaona 
of  the  Oathedral  of  Elgin  ("  the  Lantern  of  the 
North"),  caatles,  count^  seats,  and  houseB  of  his- 
torical interest  in  towns  and  counties.  The  book 
■will  be  an  appropriate  "rider"  to  the  late  Robert 
Young'B  Amtala  of  the  Swyh  of  Sgin. 

We  understand  that  preptuationB  are  hang 
made  for  a  new  edition  of  Smith's  Siclimay  of 
Antiqmtiet. 

pBor.  LuDWie  Nontfi  has  pabUshed  lus  treatise, 
Max  MiUler  and  the  Philo$o^v  of  Language,  both 
in  £iwli^  and  in  Qerman,  Thie  German  edition 
sells  for  2s.  Qd.,  the  I^lish  for  6s. 

Db.  ScHxrotiira'  has  invited  Dr,  Virchow  and 
Dr.  lindenschmidt,  the  greateet  authority  in 
Oermany  on  prehistoric  archaeoloCT,  to  aasiBt  him 
in  his  excavations  at  Hiss&rlik.  Dr.  Virchow  has 
Accepted. 

Hb.  Ralston  lectured  last  week  at  Oxford  on 
"FolMore."  The  lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
largest  lecture  room  of  the  Muaeum  before  an 
Audience  of  all  ages,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  a 

place. 

Messrs.  0.  Kkgan  Paut  asd  Co.  have  in  the 

Sress  a  new  book  b^  Leader  Scott,  entitled  A 
Took  in  the  Apennmea:  a  Summer  beneath  the 
Oieatmtta.  It  is  an  account  of  life  hig'h  up  in  the 
Apennines,  where  there  is  much  that  is  interesting 
in  the  scenery,  legends,  folklore  and  primitive 
habits  of  the  mountaineers,  who  seem  to  lead  the 
rastoral  life  of  their  ancestors  the  Etnucana  and 
XTmbriaos,  &om  whom  they  derive  their  inherent 
.good-breeding  and  legenjaiy  elasncal  lore.  A 
number  of  woodcuts  are  scattered  throngh  the 
text,  iUaBtntive  of  the  scenerr  amwig  the  moon- 
tsin  villages,  and  contrasting  the  andant  Etruscan 
domestic  haUts  and  ntenaua  with  those  a£  the 
modem  inhabitants. 

MsBBBB.  Retiv<iion  have  in  the  press  a  new 
volume  of  their  Historical  ^(Mrraphies,  The  Life  of 
John  ChunAUlt  JDuke  of  Jfomonm^rA,  1^  Louise 
■Cieighton;  a  volome  of  Sermons  preached  in 
■  Mandutter,  hy  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knoz-LitUe  \  and 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  An  hUroAvuUim  to 
tKe  Studjf  of  Seatt  by  J.  Hamblin  Smith. 

Mb.  Thokas  Habdt,  the  author  of  7%0  JZetem 
^  the  Natiae,  vrill  conbibuto  a  novelette  to  the 
iveu  Quarto^  Magame  for  April.  It  vrill  be 
entitled  The  Distraeted  Yomg  Preacher. 

Kabt.  Buiid's  Hr^-BvritU  among  our  Oer- 
■manic  Forefathers:  a  Record  of  the  Poetry  and 
Sietory  of  Teutonic  Cfremation,  which  has  been 
pubUshed  by  Messrs.  Lo unmans  as  a  shilling  pam- 
phlet, has  also  i^ppeaied  u  an  enIaq;Bd  German 
version. 

Thb  Indian  Qovemment  is  now  publishing  the 
Sdeni^  EetuUs  <f  the  second  Yarkand  Mission, 
hased  upon  the  Coliections  and  Notes  of  the  late 
Ferdinand  StoHeaka.  The  foUovring  sections  have 
appeared :  "  Geology,"  and  "  Reptilia  and  Am- 
phibia," by  W.  T.  Blanford ;  «  Hymenopteia,"  by 
Frederick  Smith:  "Neuroptera,"  by  Robert 
McLaehlan;  "MoUuMra,"  hr  Geo&ey  NeviU; 
''Iohthydogy,*'l7  Francis  Dav.  Mr.  Qoaritch, 
of  Piooadillj,  is  mtmstedwitn  the  sale  of  this 
important  publication. 

Mb.  a.  HiLDEBRUnii,  of  Mancheotar,  has 
issued  the  flnt  monthly  part  of  the  Atmos  Index, 
Though  it  is  not  free  from  the  imperfections 
incident  to  a  first  number,  and  to  the  exceptionally 
4ifflailt  natore  of  the  undertaJdng,  there  is  yet 
momiae  tiiat  it  will  develop  into  a  very  useful 
TsfiBrenee  to  the  aoentafic  artides,at  present  sa 
4ifiaalt  to  find  pKOBptty  when  irai^ed,  m  EngUah 
periodioab, 

Thb  new  Chilibvn*$  Ffymn  Book,  edited  1^ 
Mrs.  Oar^  Brock,  and  revised  by  Ksfaop  Oz- 
endeUj  Oanoa  Wdaham  How,  tad  the  Bev. 
John  IBQerton,  will  shorfly  be  puUished.  The 


pablication  has  only  been  delayed  in  consequence 
of  the  anxious  care  that  has  been  taken  to  render 
the  eolleotioD,  both  of  hymns  and  tunes,  tho- 
roughly luefol  and  complete.  The  work  vrill 
contain  about  four  hundred  hymns. 

Mb.  W.  0.  OoTTTXAim  is  to  deliver  a  course  of 
nine  lectures  on  Goethe's  Fbust^  at  the  South 
Place  Institute,  on  Tuesday  evenings  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  at  6  o'dow  tm. 

Thb  Higher  Science  Olaea  of  Mathematics  in 
University  Oollege,  London,  once  conducted 
by  the  late  Prof.  OUfford,  has  been  entrusted  for 
the  summer  term  of  this  session  to  Mr.  M.  J.  M. 
HiU,  M.A. 

Mesbbs.  Sakpsoit  Low  Aim  Co.  are  about  to 
publish  a  small  illustrated  volume,  containiDg  Hlb 
four  lectures  on  Electric  Induction  recently  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institnlion  hy  Bfr.  J.  £.  H. 

Gordon. 

Is  succession  to  his  recently  issued  catalogue  of 
Old  English  Literature,  Mr.  Quaritch  is  about  to 

gublish  another,  of  books  relating  to  History, 
iounty-History,  Topographv,  and  Genealogiou 
Antiquities  of  ^e  United  Kingdom. 

Mesbbs.  Obosbt  Lockwood  ahd  Oo.  will 
shortly  publish  a  revised  edition  of  the  late  Br. 
Noad's  Student's  Text  Book  of  Fiectridti/,  vrith 
an  Introduction  and  additional  chapters  by  W.  H. 
Preece.  They  have  in  preparation  a  Treatise  on 
Metaliiferous  Minerals,  Mines  and  Mining,  by  J). 
C.  Davies ;  and  have  in  the  preas  a  Pocket  Book 
of  Fm-mulae,  Mules  and  Tables  for  Haval  Archi- 
tects, Shipbuilders,  Surveyors,  and  Marine  En- 
gineers, by  Clement  Mackrow. 

ilLsasBS.  HuBST  aitd  Blaccett  will  publish  in 
April  Coward  Conscience,  a  Novel,  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Robinson,  author  of  Ch-andmoth^s  Money,  &e., 
in  three  volumes ;  and  Orange  Lily,  hj  the  Au- 
thor of  Queenie,  &c.,  in  two  volumes. 

Babtholomew's  Parliamentary  Map  of  the 
British  Isles  (Edinburgh:  Nimmo)  is  a  very 
efiective  display  of  pictorial  politics,  reminding  us 
somewhat  of  maps  published  by  the  French 
^^ers  last  year  to  show  the  locahsation  of  "  the 

Air  important  mom^raph  on  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scote,  has  just  been  issued  by  Carl  Winter,  the 
Heidelbew  publisher.  The  author  is  Prof.  Arnold 
Gaedeke,  Professor  of  History  at  the  Ufiiversity 
^  Heid^berg.  The  volume  contuns  an  excellent 
portrait  after  Donaldson.  ^ 

M.  H.  Sauvaxbe  is,  we  understand,  at  work 
upon  a  comprehenuve  treatise  on  Mohammedan 
metrology,  which  will  clear  up  the  mysteries  of 
the  native  works  of  Mar  EliyI  and  Makrizi,  which 
he  has  already  published. 

A  NBW  journal  of  Continental^  English,  and 
American  news  has  been  started  in  Paris  under 
the  title  of  The  Parisian.  It  is  to  be  of  eight- 
page  size,  printed  in  English,  and  ite  first  date 
of  publication  April  3.  To  sodal  topics  The 
Parisian  will  devote  the  largest  share  of  apace 
and  attention,  according  spedal  prominence  to 
French  theatrical  and  artistic  matters.  Mr. 
Buwoe  is  the  London  correspondent  of  the  new 
paper. 

Ii  is  proposed  to  hold  a  "  Congr6s  de  I'Ensdgne- 
ment,"  together  with  an  educational  exhibition,  in 
connexion  vrith  the  (»lebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniveraaiy  of  Belgian  independence,  which  takes 

Slace  next  year  at  Bnuseie.  The  Preeident  is 
[.  A.  Couvreur,  and  the  Seeretaiy  M.  Ok.  Buls: 
and  among  the  fordgn  members  of  the  Council 
are  Mr.  T.  Twining;  Sir  Job^e^  Hooker,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  Mr.lSodgaon  Fkatt 

A  PUBUO  meeting,  vritii  the  Kshop  of  London 
in  the  chftir,  will  he  luOA  at  4.30  pjc.  on  Thursday 
next,  at  the  Sooety  of  Arts^  John  Btnet,  Adelikbi, 
to  form  a  MebopoIitaB  FVee  lAhrariea  Aasociation 
for  pioi^otfaia' the  adoption  of  the  Pidilic  libiirias 
Acta  in  and  around  London.    The  naatiag  is 


called  by  the  Metropolitan  Free  Ubrariea  Com- 
mittee, who  have  been  working  with  the  tsm 
object  for  mote  than  a  year  [Kut,  bat  who  nov 
propose  to  merge  themselves  in  a  hu{^  oiiu. 
uation,  which  may  serve  as  a  bond  of  uiuon  for 
all  friends  of  puUic  libraries  throagboat  the 
metropolis. 

Air  important  work,  in  the  shape  of  a  Didmary 
cf  the  Suahili  Langnage,  first  compiled  Dr. 
J.  L.  Eiapf  and  the  Rev.  J.  Rebounn,  and  aoee 
much  added  to  and  enlarged,  is  now  raady  fortb 

Erass.  The  Suahili  is  one  of  the  diief  laagna^ 
eloi^ng  to  the  Bsr-ntu  or  Kafir  &mily  of  nwed, 
and  18  n>oken  over  a  large  extent  of  Snitk- 
eastem  Africa.  The  dictionary  containa  bW. 
11,000  radicals,  not  including  derivatiTes,  and  llit 
vocabulary  compiled  by  Bisnop  Steele  at  Zutti- 
bar  has  been  used  for  it.  It  will  be  pub^faed  V 
subscription,  the  subscription  price,  if  paid  is 
advance,  being  If.  lOs. ;  otherwise  the  pnee  vill 
be  thirty-six  shillings.  Kames  of  suliecriben  will 
be  received  at  the  Church  Miaeionarr  Hoose, 
Salisbury  Square,  E.G.  Oheques  and  i*ost^ 
orders  are  payable  to  E.  Huto^inson,  Esq. 

Messes.  Wh.  Bucewood  Aim  Sonb  aimoimc« 
Destruction  and  Beconstructioit,  by  Gsn.  Richari 
Taylor,  of  the  late  Confederate  Army.  Thu 
volume  will  embrace  the  sketches  which  hire  op- 
peared  at  intervals  during  the  last  two  yean  in  ue 
Iforth  American  Beinew,  and  which  bare 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy  in  Amnio. 
General  I^lor  commanded  a  Brigale  aak 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  ValW  Oampaiini.  lai 
his  accounts  of  the  eccentric  Ooufe^ista  Gaai 
attracted  much  attention  on  thdr  ajppeanaee  ic 
edition  will  appear  simultaneously  m  Adkri 

Oir  March  24  Mr.  Thomas  Gravee  Iir  wu 
unanimously  elected  out  of  thirty-niuondiduo 
Keeper  of  toe  Signet  Libruy,  Eaiuhii^,in  su- 
ceaaiou  to  the  late  Mr.  David  Lung.  loi  oody 
twenty  years  up  to  a  recent  date  }Si,  Uv  m 
chuge  of  the  libraiy  of  the  BromptotOnttn, 
which  consists  of  more  than  16,000  toIqihi.  a 
that  capacity  he  snperintwded,  and  partlj  ^ 
self  executed,  a  careful  and  waU-airuged  tU*- 
logue  of  the  Ubraxy  in  ssveial  folios. 


voxn  or  tbavbi^ 

Lieut.  ■WAtmER,  of  the  Belgian  Eipeditioa, 
is  reported  to  have  died  of  dysentery  at  thkaa^ 
near  Lake  Chaya,  on  December  19  last. 

Ah  International  Oommisnon  for  tfaediBCOsnoii 
of  the  variouB  projects  su^ested  for  the  coMtrw- 
tion  of  a^Oentnl-American  Ship  Canal  will  mc^ 
at  Pari*  on  ISaj  16.   M.  de  Leaeeps  will  fmit. 

Kalibbusseb's  Manud  du  Vm/ageur  (Ziirifk: 
Wurater)  is  a  carefully-compiled  volume,  dam? 
vrith  every  subject  likely  to  prove  of  intorat 
an  explorer  or  traveller  desirous  of  addinfc  to 
niating  stock  of  geographical  knowledge. 
veying,  the  use  of  scientific  iostrumente,  meteoro- 
logy, physical  geographv  and  geology,  mtj^ 
history,  anthropology  and  statistics,  all  are  »; 
consiaered,  and  the  attention  of  the  readas 
directed  to  every  subject  more  especially  desw^ 
of  enquiry.   We  do  not  hesitote  to  say  that  tto 
"  Manud  **  is  superior,  upon  the  whole,  to  sudijii 
works  pubUahed  in  Engfish,  French,  or  ItaliM- 

Thb  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  receina 
letters  from  Dr.  Laws,  of  Livingatooia,  downtt 
October  30,  giving  information  K«MCti^  tw 
ezpk>ratory  tour  (m  the  west  sids  of  Lake  Atiw 
on  which  he  and  Mr.  Stewart  are  engaged  '* 
view  of  gathering  full  and  aocncate  psrtiwlw  if 
ganling  tiioBe  KMonsand  the  various  tribM  lut^ 

ing  them,  and  of  (^lening  relations  wiA  Jr 
pwty  left  Livingstonia  on  August  13,  and,  j«wr 
UK  first  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  ■ 
monntain-pbteaa  some  4^  or  6,000  ftet  sbon 
ti»  m^vnL  They  then  tmveUed  dWjJ 
opa  eonntiy,  w^watered,  witb  aameowr— 
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of  diaint^Tstecl  gntoite.  Thej  next  retraced  their 
st«p9  towards  Mouot  Beaa,  and  neat  along  its 
western  ude  northwards.  After  leaving  Tambala'e 
village,  they  struck  across  the  Ritbt  Liotippe 
westwards,  and  travelled  for  some  time  throiufh  a 
deserted,  though  once  populous  country.  They 
then  reached  another  Mangone  tribe,  and  made 
friends  wiUi  the  chief,  Ohiwere,  from  whom  they 
•obtained  guides  who  took  them  by  a  good  road  to 
the  coast  of  Lake  Nyassa,  south  of  Lake  Ohia. 
Chiwere's  country  is  described  as  open,  well- 
watered,  and  populous,  but  entirely  devoid  of  trees. 
As  the  party  neared  the  coast  of  the  lake  they 
found  traces  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  disposition  of 
the  people  and  the  discarded  slave-sticks  lying  by 
the  roadside.  Leaving  Eotakota,  they  proceeded 
n-jfthwards  and  followed  the  coast,  usually  on  the 
Aod,  as  far  as  the  lUver  Lucia.  They  travelled 
up  the  Lacia  valley,  and  crosBing  the  Limpassa, 
one  of  its  tribatariea,  reached  the  fiills  to  the  north- 
vest  of  the  moaUi  of  the  Luda  in  two  easy 
uurcbea  from  the  coast.  Friendly  relations  were 
i^bliahed  with  the  chief,  Ohipatula,  from  whose 
liHage  they  went  north,  and  then  east,  to  the  shore 
uf  the  lake  at  Kuta  Bay,  which  is  called  Bandepe 
na  Livingstone's  map.  After  some  minor  excur- 
sions, they  were,  by  last  accounts,  continmng  their 
explontions  along  the  coast  northwards, 

Miwnw.  W.  Coclhtb,  Soits  abs  Oo.  send  us 
thdr  Mamial  of  Qtogri^phy,  by  Wm.  Lavraon, 
FJI.G.S.,  whose  object  is  to  presoit,  within 
n«sonaUe  limits,  a  complete  outline  of  the  de- 
toiptiTe  ge(^[»ph^  of  the  globe— physical,  poli- 
tifiJ,  and  commercial.   Mr.  Lawson  has  achieved 
s  ctHindeimble  measure  of  success  in  this  directson, 
and  a[^>ear8  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  collecting 
a  vast  naass  of  information.    He  has,  however, 
unfortuDAtelynot  always  shown  a  sound  discrimin- 
ation in  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  some  singular  blunders  are 
committed  with  regard  to  such  countries  as  can 
uoly  be  safely  treated  by  ^wcialiats.   Mr.  Lawson 
aba  seems  to  have  got  into  the  same  state  of  hue 
with  tCBBrd  tD  Oyprus  as  another  raomt  writur  cm 
gHjni^y,  fur  be  describes  it  (p.  323)  as  one  of 
theBntwh  poasesdoDs  in  Europe,  and  farther  on 
t  o.  2S6)p  niMler  Asiatic  Turkey,  mentions  it  in  its 
proper  geographical  plaoe  as  one  of  the  numerous 
islands  which  skirt  the  coast  of  Asia  Minra:.  Mr. 
LawBon's  work  possesses  the  merit  of  a  copious 
index  ;  it  also  contains  several  coloured  maps,  on 
which  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  mountain- 
hTstems,  and  a  number  of  illustrations  the  bulk  of 
which  might  have  been  adrantsgeously  omitted. 

Dox  Eduakdo  Oootkeras  vb  DtEOo  has  just 
published  (Madrid:  Labajos)  a  volume  entitled 
f 'i(7;et  y  I>eacubrtmimt09  en  el  Polo  Norte.  In  a 
prenmiTUiry  sSBay  he  treats  of  gec^raphical  dis- 
cuveriea  generaUy,  commendng  with  those  of 
celelmted  travellers  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
coDcloding  with  the  voyages  of  Oook,  La  Fdrouse, 
and  Demumt  d'Drville. 

Iir  the  course  of  a  diseusdon  at  the  Sodety  of 
.Vjts  last  week  on  a  paper  dealing  with  the  tiadinff 
cap&lnlitieB  of  Africa,  one  of  the  speakers  stated 
that  there  was  already  a  Livingstonia  Company, 
which  bad  steamers  on  the  Biver  Zambesi,  and 
that  roads  had  been  made  for  the  carriage  of 
Tooda  past  the  Mordiison  Falls  on  the  Shird. 
'^teamezsaTB  also  shortly  to  be  placed  on  Lake 
NjsiBB  Ibr  oommerdat  purposes,  and  ord»s  have 
faaao  issued  fo  an  ezploratian  of  the  onkuQwn 
stretch  of  onoitry  hetweoi  the  north  end  of  the 
lake  and  Lake  Tanganyika. 

TTtdxs  the  title  of  Le  Sahara,  trcmhne  voyage 
tttrploration :  un  itS  chez  Us  Chaamba,  M. 
laiveaji  propoeee  to  publish  an  account  of  the 
rvatuta  (tf  his  recent  tmTels,  to  which  frec^uent  re- 
&!re&oe  has  bees  made  in  the  AcASBicr.  The 
work  ivfll  Iw  Qhatimted  ty  two  n»p6,  and  its  eon- 
teota  -win  indnda  notes  on  the  hydrography, 
hydrology,  meteordogf,  and  aicfaaeoU^  oi  the 
region.   


8WIB8  NOTBS. 

Thb  Canton  of  Bern  has  the  dngular  advantage 
of  possessing  a  historical  work  of  great  value  which 
emoraces  by  &r  the  most  important  period  of  its 
past  history.  This  is  the  C/ironik  of  Valerius 
Anshelm,  who  came  from  Bottweil  to  Bern  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  1606,  was  expelled  from  the  city 
in  1625  on  account  of  his  superabundant  zed  for 
the  Beformation,  but  in  1529  was  recalled  by  the 
Bern  Government  and  entrusted,  as  dty  historio- 
frrapher,  with  the  continuation  of  the  official 
Stadtcmvmk,  He  thus  wrote  the  lustoiy  of 
the  years  1474  to  1636 — a  period  commencing 
with  the  prominent  podtioa  assumed  by  Switzer- 
land, and  especially  by  Bern,  in  European  politics 
by  the  victorious  struggle  against  tne  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  ending  with  me  eccleeiastlcal  re- 
formation. Anshelm  was  a  man  of  clasdcal  cul* 
ture,  of  great  moral  earnestness,  of  decided  views 
on  religion  and  politics,  and  full  of  wit  and 
vigour,  who  attacked  the  follies  of  the  time,  es- 
pedally  the  Swiss  mercenary  soldiership  and  pen- 
sion system,  and  the  abuses  of  the  Papal  court, 
with  shtu^  and  cutting  word-play.  Indeed  bis 
volumes  are  scarcely  less  important  as  original 
sources  for  Bern,  Swiss,  and  general  European 
history,  than  for  his  bold  and  original  haDoling 
of  the  German  lai^fuage,  which  malres  his  CAromXi 
a  valuable  literuy  and  philological  treasure- 
house.  A  printed  edition  of  his  CAronA  was  at- 
tempted in  1826-1838,  under  the  editorship  of 
Prof.  J.  R.  Wyss  and  £.  Stierlin.  It  extended  to 
ten  volumes ;  but  it  was  a  modd  of  inexactness ; 
the  langu^  was  cmdiy  modernised,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  at  supplying  the  necessary 
histoncal  and  linguistic  commentaiy  which  such 
a  work  demands.  The  editors  also  stopped  short 
at  the  year  1626.  In  volume  x.  of  the  Schweiz- 
eriaahe  GetchichtsforKher  there  is  a  mengre  and 
quite  insufficient  set  of  extracts  from  the  portions 
of  the  Chronik  omitted  by  Wyss  and  Stierlin. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Otromk  remains  still  un- 
printed.  The  Citv  Library  of  Bern  contains  the 
original  MSS.  of  Vderius  Anshdm  in  three  huge 
volumes,  and  a  fourth  volume,  partly  by  him  and 
partly  b^  his  successor,  Michael  Stettler.  We 
have  recdved  from  the  house  of  K.  J.  Wyss,  of 
Bern,  a  dreular  inviting  subscriptions  for  a  new  and 
complete  edition  of  Anshelm's  Chronik^  to  be  com- 
pleted in  four  octavo  vdumes.  The  price  for  each 
volume  is  fixed  at  6  francs  for  the  first  subscribers. 

A  iTEw  volume  of  the  vduahle  official  collec- 
tion of  the  Swiss  Federal  AbtcMede  has  just  been 
issued,  edited  by  the  Staats-archivar  of  the  Con- 
federation, Dr.  Jakob  Kaiser,  and  Karl  De- 
echwanden,  of  Stans.  It  includes  tiie  neriod  1533- 
16^.  For  modem  times  this  epodi  is  of  great 
interest,  as  it  shows  us  how  the  growing  reli^ous 
contentions  between  the  R<mian  Catholics  and  the 
Beformera  gave  new  form  and  colour  to  the  home 
and  fordgn  politics  of  the  Swiss  league.  Herr 
Deechwanden,  in  his  able  Introduction,  gives  a 
sonunary  of  the  difibrent  years  inchided  in  the 
volume. 

The  Bemlnta^eruHatt  reported  recentiy  a  lec- 
ture by  Prof.  Stem  at  a  meeting  of  tiie  Historische 
Verein,  in  whidi  he  reviewed  all  the  latest  litera- 
ture upon  the  history  of  the  Sonderbnnd.  The 
writings  of  Hurtw,  Siegvrart-Miiller^  S^esser, 
George  Grote  (the  German  translation  of  last 
year),  Generd  Dufbur,  Quizot,  Meyer,  and  Wapf 
were  in  turn  critically  appredated,  and  manj  of 
the  unfounded  conjectures  which  have  crept  into 
nearly  all  the  histcoies  of  the  war  were  rectified. 
Mettemicb,  says  Prof.  Stem,  vras  the  only  states- 
man of  repute  who  really  imagined  that  there  was 
any  danger  to  the  then  essting  ttatut  quo  of 
Europe  in  the  conflict  between  the  Jesmts  and 
the  Federals,  or  who  concdved  that  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  Greet  Powraa  might  be  ulti- 
mately  necessary.  Guxxot  dared  not  openiv  take 
part  with  the  Jesuits  alwoad,  dnce  he  could  not 
show  himadf  inclined  to  thdr  cause  at  borne. 
Further,  the  episode  of  the  Spanish  doaUe 


marriage  indined  the  English  Cabinet  to  cross  the 
plans  of  the  French  Prime  Minister.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  English  Ambassador  who  was  then 
actmdited  to  the  Tagsatzung— Sir  Robert  Fed— 
exercised  a  direct  influence  upon  the  swift  and 
happy  ending  of  the  Sonderbund  War  is  declared 
by  Frof.  Stem  to  be  a  popular  error.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Timperley,  the  chaplain  of  the  embassy,  ar- 
rived at  the  Federal  army's  head-quarters  on  the 
eve  of  tiie  march  into  Luzem,  but  he  had  no  im- 
mediate miadon  to  Generd  Dufour.  He  was 
merely  required  to  look  about  him,  in  order  to 
inform  the  English  embassy  de  Tntu  of  the  exact 
condition  of  affairs.  Indeed,  the  late  Generd 
Dufour,  in  his  posthumous  Campagne  du  Sonder- 
bund, denies  that  any  kind  of  misdon  was 
accredited  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  English 
authorities. 


OBITFAET. 

OoLoiTEL  BRUrrz  Maykb  is  wdl  known  in  this 
country  as  the  author  of  Mexico  aa  it  Wat  and  aa 
it  Is,  a  book  of  travels  resulting  from  his  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  of  the  United  States  Lotion, 
which  he  bdd  in  1842-3,  The  book,  which 
answers  vrell  to  its  titie,  gives  an  account  of  the 
socid  and  politicd  state  of  Mexico  at  that  time, 
a  view  of  its  ancient  dvilisation,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  antiquities  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Mexico;  it  was  published  at  New  York  in 
1844,  In  1851  this  was  followed  by  his  Mejcico, 
AxteCf  Bpamtk  and  Btpubliean,  2  vols.  Svo,  a 
book  of  conddeiaUe  vdue  as  rraarda  Ue^co 
under  Spadsh  nde ;  snd  in  1868  Mr.  Mayer  pub- 
lished his  Mexican  Anttgiaties  at  Fbiladdphia. 
Oolond  Mayer  owes  his  military  rank  to  the 
great  Civil  War  of  1801,  when  he  adhered  to  the 
Union,  and  was  appdnted  a  Brigadier-Gennsl  of 
the  Maryland  vdunteer  forces,  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  war  was  breveted  Lient.-Colonel  for  meri- 
torious services.  Colonel  Mayer  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more in  1809,  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  college 
in  that  ci^,  and  in  1828  he  entered  at  the  Uni- 
verdty  of  Maryland  as  a  law-student,  He  was- 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  Mr.  Mayer  was  the 
founder  of  the  Maryland  Historicd  Society,  in 
1844.  His  Memoir  and  Journal  of  Charles  Car- 
roll appeared  in  1864;  and  Ca^ain.  Canet,  or 
Twenty  Tears  of  an  African  Slaver,  in  the  same- 
year.  Oolond  Mayer  died  of  osdfication  of  the 
heart,  on  February  38,  at  his  residenea  in 
Baltimore. 

Sib  Walter  Calvbrlbt  Tbevsltav,  whose 
name  is  best  knovra  in  connexion  with  the  efforts 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  in  drinking, 
died  at  his  seat  at  Wallington,  Northumberland, 
on  the  23rd  inst.  He  was  bom  at  the  same  place 
in  Much  1797,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Udverd^  Ooll^,  Oxford.  He  took  great  inter- 
est in  seienti&e  subjects,  and  puUiued  many 
p^>erB  in  the  Jmtmalt  oS  the  sodetisa  in  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Northern  counties  of  England  on 
the  geology  of  Scotknd,  Durham,  YoAsnire,  and 
his  native  county.  A  visit  which  he  pud  to  the 
Faroe  Islands  in  1821  led  him  to  write  an  inter- 
esting paper  on  their  minerdc^  and  v^t»tion. 
This  vras  reprinted  at  Florence  in  1837.  In  1844 
he  produced  an  Historical  and  Descr^ive  Account 
of  Iceland.  At  various  times  the  late  baronet 
published  letters  which  he  had  written  and  ad- 
dresses wMdi  he  had  delivered  on  intemperance, 
and  as  president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
he  liberally  contributed  to  the  funds  of  a  sode^ 
which  was  established  to  root  out  what  he  con- 
sidered a  nationd  sin. 

Ths  death  is  likewise  announced  of  Axehdeaank 
Garbett,  in  bis  eeren^-dghth  yeu. 

Db.  Asolt  SiaoiiiKAinr,  the  biographer  of 
Hdne,died  at  Behna'k  Villa,  Steglitx^eu  Berlin, 
on  the  i7th  lost.  He  was  Wn  at  HadersleT  in 
ScUesw^,  in  1828,  but  dthongfa'a  Danish  sulgeot, 
hie  qrnipathies  were  German.  He  suffered  in  the 
first  Sdileemg-HoIst^^^,^^^|g  Ms 
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first  BocceBS  bj  publisbinft  in  1848  Litdar  emM 
Kneg$g^angeMat  auf  der  Droming  Mariti.  This 
was  followed  in  1860  by  Liedw  der  NatM,  imd  in 
1653  hj  Lathar,  a  poem  in  arabesque :  bat  Strodt- 
mann  ffuled  as  an  orijrinal  poet  In  1850  he 
published  Gottfried  Kinkd.  In  1857  appeared  his 
first  essay  at  a  life  of  Heine,  HeinnGh  Seku'a 
Wirken  und  Strtbm;  from  1861  to  1869  he  was 
editing  Heine's  works,  and  in  1867  he  produced 
his  famous  hit^^phy  of  the  poet.  In  1873  he 
published  a  Tsinable  compiliition,  Dot  geistige 
Leben  m  Danemark ;  in  1874  he  edited  Burger's 
correspondence ;  and  in  1878  he  brought  out  two 
volumes  of  critical  studies,  entitled  Dichterprofile, 
But  his  great  labour  was  as  a  traoalator.  He 

Published  in  Germany  the  poems  of  Shelley, 
867 ;  of  TennrsoD,  1868 ;  of  Byron,  1872 :  Damd 
Dertmda,  1876 ;  and  many  other  standard  works. 
He  introdneed  IfaBe&,BjSniBOD,  Bnndes,  Molbech, 
and  other  Scandinavian  writers  to  the  Gtoman 

Eublic.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  trans- 
iting for  publication  in  Germany  a  selection 
from  Mr.  Edmund  Goue'a  poems.  Dr.  Sttodtmann 
liad  been  tuling  for  some  montlu,  but  his  death 
was  sudden  at  last 

Pbot.  JoEAinnB  Hvbbb,  of  Munich,  died  sud- 
denly on  the  20th  inst 
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COMSaPONDENCS, 

"to  KEKB"  Ur  OHATJOXK. 


In  the  AoABXVTof  A|iril  14, 1877,  uid  insoou 
preceding  numban,  I  voitared  a  lew  remarks 
upon  the  Tsrb  to  snw  in  ShakespesiB,  whidi  I 
proposed  to  identify  with  the  verb  to  sraw  in 


Ohancer.  The  latter  verb  (so  spelt)  is  so  ex- 
tremely rare  that  no  other  m^^tiwa  of  its  occur- 
reaee  in  tlie  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  has 
ever,  to  knowledge,  been  cited.  Br.  Strat- 
mann,  in  his  last  edition,  gives  only  the  one  refer- 
ence to  Ohancer.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two 
yean,  I  have  at  last  found  another  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  word,  and  therefore  at  once  make  a 
note  of  it.  "  Thenne  departed  he  fro  the  kynge 
so  heuyly  that  many  of  tnem  ermed  " ;  i.e.  then  he 
departed  from  the  king  so  sorrowfully  that  many 
of  them  mourned  (or  were  greatly  grieved) ;  W. 
Cazton,  translation  of  Ret/nard  the  Fox,  1481 ; 
ed.  Arbar,  p.  48, 1.  5.  This  passage  brings  down 
the  use  oi  ertnen,  to  grieve,  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  contributea,  as  I 
believe,  to  the  proof  of  ue  idmtification  of  erme 
with  the  verb  erne  or  earn,  to  grieve,  as  it  is  used 
hj  Shakespeare  and  by  other  authcHrs  (though 
frequently  spelt  yearn).  In  any  case,  we  have  at 
last  an  illustiatun  of  uie  word  as  used  1^  Ohaucer. 

Waltbb  W.  Skbat. 


shakbpebe'b  "azue'd  habebbll." 

8  St.  Ocoiga'B  Square,  N.W. :  March  SS,  16T>. 

Though  the  word  asu?d  dates  at  least  from  the 
early  pajt  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  used 
by  Greene  and  other  Elizabethans  as  an  epithet 
for  the  sky,  heaven,  God's  throne,  &c.,  yet,  from 
his  lovely  lines  in  Oymbtiine,  Shakapere  seems  to 
have  a  special  propeTty  in  the  word  as  applied  to 
the  haroDell— Hue-bw  or  wild  hyacinth  :— 
**  Thou  sfaalt  not  lack* 
The  Flower  that's  like  thy  foce,  Pals  Frimroa^  nor 
The  axw  d  Hare-bell,  like  thy  veinas;  no,  nor 
The  leafe  of  Eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out>sweetned  not  thy  breath." 
And  when  one  comes  across  the  following  lines  of 
Drayton's,  written  in  1612  (puUished  1613),  some 
two  years  after  Cymbehne  (1610  P) 
"  The  primrose  placing  first  .... 
Tba  atmr'd  k»t-bett  next    .  .  <k  . 

And  now  and  then  among,  of  eglantine  a  spray," — 
Polj/-ollwn,  SoDg  XT.,  Works,  1793. 

p.  403,  col.  2— 

one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  their  writer — 
whose  pnuse  of  Shakspere  is  well  known  (JEie- 
giea,  %b.,  p.  548,  col.  2)— had  heard  Arviragua 
vow  to  "  sweeten  the  sad  grave"  of  the  **  sweetest 
fitireet  lily  "that  his  lonther  wore  not  half  so  well 
as  when  she  grew  herself  {Cymb.,  iv.,  ii.,  201-3). 

F.  J.  FUBinVALL. 


OV  THE  BENDXBINO  OP  Apfiavia  IS  ARIBIOILB'b 

«  poimoB "  T.  [vm.]  v.,  23-25. 

Ola^ow :  March  U,  18». 
"  The  Writer  of  the  Note,"  in  his  letter  of 
Bfarch  22,  has  not  touched  tiie  points  at  issue. 
Briefly  they  are  these: — 1.  He  objected  to  "  har- 
mony "  as  "  quite  misleading  "  if  used  to  render 
ipiutpia.  I  replied  that  it  might,  indeed,  be  so  if 
there  was  nouiing  in  the  context  to  define  the 
meamng;  but  th^  here  the  cmtext  preelnded 
radi  ambiguity,  since  when  a  translator  speaks  of 
"  the  Phrygian  harmony,"  "  the  Dorian  bwmony," 
an  intelligent  reader  must  see  that  he  is  usu^ 
"  harmony  "  in  the  Greek  sense,  not  in  the  modem 
technical  sense.  The  "Writer"  merely  repeats 
his  statement,  and  still  ignores  the  nature  of 
the  context  2.  I  showed  that  the  passage  re- 
quired a  rendering  of  the  musical  Apfiovla  which 
would  also  render  ipfiavia  in  relation  to  the  soul ; 
and  that,  for  the  latter,  no  English  word  is  so  apt 
as  "  harmony."  It  is,  I  may  add,  the  word  used 
by  Prof.  Jowett  in  both  uie  passages  of  Plato 
which  I  quoted.  The  "Writer"  savs  that  he 
"  nuther  affirms  nor  denies  this."  If  he  denied 
it,  I  should  be  cniums  to  know  what  other  word 
he  eonld  suggest.  8.  He  otneeted  that  "musi- 
cal style "  was  too  vague  for  ipfunAi  in  the  first 
part  of  the  passage.  I  rejdied  that  the  ipfunneu 
woe  spokm  of  there,  not  ampler  as  or 
■oaki,  nt  in  eonnenon  with  the  kinds  of  mnn- 


cal  composition  which  were  considered  spno- 


tion:  viz.,  that  "muMcal  Btyle*'wonldiae&ii"&B 
manner  of  a  particular  composer."  Not,  I  ehonld 
think,  when  *'  the  temper  of  the  serenl  miuiol 
styles "  is  explained  immediately  afterwaidi  h 
the  epithets  semi-Lydian,  Phrygian,  TV^Hwi. 

As  to  looem  laptdem  iarare,  he  appe&n  no 
longer  to  dispute  that  it  may  render "  to  nuk 
peace "  in  the  sense  defined  by  me :  but  now 
objects  (1)  that  though  perhaps  "  lainiliar  enoo^ 
in  colloquial  Latin,"  it  is  rare  "  in  existing  litersij 
Latin :  "  (2)  that  the  existing  evidence  does  not 
prove  "that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  tu 
feiiale:'  la  regard  to  (1)  I  would  ask,  how 
many  timea  must  a  Latin  word  or  phrase,  allomd 
to  M  praBumably  familiar  in  colloqaial  la^ 
occur  "  in  existing  literary  Latin,"  before  it  mj 
be  used  by  a  tran^torP  In  ref^to^)I»iilr 
that  I  did  not  assume  that  it  wta  conneetei 
with  the  iu$  fetiale,  thouf^  many  critiei  Ian 
thought  it  was  so.  I  uaedit  in  a  seue  for  wliidi 
there  is  definite  authority. 

FestuB,  a.v.   lapidem,  says:  lapidm  tSiem 
tenebant  iuraturi  per  Ior)em,naee  verba  dieenta:  S 
Kteiu  folio,  turn  me  Dieapiter  ealoa  urbe  miqu 
bonia  eiciat,  vti  ego  hunc  lapidem : "  wheie  E.  0. 
Miiller,  in  his  edition  (1839)  of  the  Excentafeom 
Feetns  by  the  deacon  Paulus,  agrees  witii  tlu  htts 
in  referring  this  to  the  making  of  tTestie8,uid 
compares  Polyb.  iii.,  S6,  Liv.  i.,  24,  ix.,  5,  >'ot 
the  a^  of  Festus  is  uncertain :  Teuffel  would  fnt 
him  m  the  second  century  aji.   But  ttii  kun 
that  lus  leuoon  was  an  abridgment  fim  tisA 
verhorum  nymrlenfu  of  tihe  f^eedman  IL  Ttiii> 
FiaoeuB ;  and  Verrius  flourished  in  file  Rfts  of 
Augustus  (Suetonius  Qratam,  xvii.).  Sad  p» 
sages  as  that  in  Oic  ad  Jbm.,  vii.,  13,^  uat 
lovem  lapidem  iware  was  a  common  fois. 

The  "  Writer  of  the  Note  "  quotes,  witbit  ex- 
plaining, Ausonius  Epiemeria,  44 :  "Si  ie^ia 
rum  iuro  deoa,"  &c.  This  occurs  in  the  CbuKiu 
prayer,  and  means  "  If  I  do  not  swear  bj  godi 
who  are  stones,"  by  idols,  but  worship  the  tne 
God ;  n  te  Dominique  Deigue  (as  the  puea)^  con- 
tinues) Unigenae  cognoeco  Patrem.  It  baSi  thoe- 
fore,  no  bearing  on  the  technical  phme,  Iiwa 
lapidem  iurare. 

I  am  sorrv  that  "The  Writer  of  the  Nota 
should  have  borrowed  a  tone  from  the  Fhiigiu 
harmony  by  speaking  of  a  "  headlong  torrait « 
contempt''  iWe  was,  I  hoiM,  notfaiiw  of  tiw 
kind  on  my  part ;  but  it  is  poeuUe  to  feel  nspM^ 
tot  the  impersonal  representative  of  the  Acassct 
as  such,  and  yet  to  rwret  that  the  critidain  o! 
translation  should  so  onian  be  superficial 

R  0.  Jm. 


StraSord  Lodge,  Oatlanda  Park,  We^bridia  Slatioe : 
March  M,  1B7». 

Having  formed  a  glossary  of  sH  GreAworii 
zelatinsr  to  muue  before  I  eommeaoed  my  Histuf 
of  Music,  I  have  a  latgB  ttnmber  of  quotatioDin' 
feiring  to  the  three  words,  '^^S 
dp/wyi),  which  have  all  the  same  mesah^. 
Prof.  Jebb  translated  A^ftavM  as  "  1»™*»tJJ 


fell  into  the  general  inadvertence  of  giving  a  modes 
meaning,  derived  fcom  Latin,  to  a  Greek  woA 
All  the  imaginary  difficulties  as  to  the  ondeisUv 
ingof  Greek  music  have  been  due  to  the  same 
cause.  The  true  transhition  of  d^/wm  is  " 
It  includes  the  art  and  science  of  mnac. 
theoretical  and  practical.  As  to  "harmoDj, 
it  has  no  further  that  sense  than 
is  comprehended  in  music  ss  one  of  its  brsncM^ 
but  thiB  wiU  not  justify  the  twisU^*™-.  jj" 
Greek  word  for  "  harmony  "  is  avfuim'na.  Agsitt 
ltov<ru^  in  Greek  includes  all  art  and  scifflKe- 

"  Mowrurijr        iyxiiAiow  .  "1? 

this,  Apfiovia,  or 'music  in  onr  sense  of  the  woiOf 
was  but  a  branch.  „^ 

As  to  the  17  rav  iauo^r  <bwrtt,  it  msu" 
natnie  of  difierent  styles  Of  «t(M^"  aa  P<>^if 
dian,] 
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T»  kst-Damed  is  not  iDfreq^uentiy  included  in 
CMvui  withoat  the  preliminary  cV,  I  have 
i.tioed  this  in  the  fn^ents  of  Axiatoxenos,  and 
icthe  rnoHcal  problems  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
which  are  the  most  valoable  of  all  extant  works  on 
ijreek  muuc.  Euclid  is  more  careful  in  distin- 
fciahing  between  them,  as  in  his  rV  /icv  Apftovuf 
Si  iwapfiotnot.  One  brief  definition  of  ipftovUi 
nUT  suffice :  'Apftovia  IH  rb  ik.  <f>$6y-^ap  Koi  iutartf 
^mn»w  .  .  ,  fuxSivTW  W  rovrajv,  (pS^  yivrrai  koI 
>M>M  (Plataich,  Commmt.  on  Timaeut). 

Wh.  Chappill. 


"pmasBiinra  pbotbus." 


Wejbm  Baotorr,  An-lonr ;  Vvteti  H,  1ST9, 
Jn  mj  review  of  Mr.  Cotterill's  PtregrinvM 
Prolnt  (AcjLDBKT,  March  8)  I  implied  that  he 
aoppoees  that  one  man  was  capable  "  of  writing 
all  tee  works  whose  f^nuinenees  he  denies.  I 
wrct;  this  aentence  without  reflecting  that  he 
STf  (p.  267)  that  "  our  literary  Proteus  need  not 
iard  teen  a  single  indiTidual,"  and  that  if  be 
were  not,  "  differences  of  style  would,  if  necessary, 
be  thuB  explained."   The  author  tells  me  that  it 
ii,  in  Eact>  his  opinion  that  the  actual  forgers 
were  m<HrB  than  one,  and  from  hia  book  it  can  be 
seen  that  ha  suppoees  more  than  one  person  to 
baTe  be«  tX  least  cognisant  of  the  fraud.  I  oiw^t 
X-*)  bare  taken  aceonnt  of  the  admisnon  of  this 
as  at  any  rate  poasible ;  though  it  does  not 
wn  to  me  to  in  voire  a  less  paradoxical  view  than 
tke  other  of  the  nonsense  on  which  a  clever  man 
EDild  oondeaoend  to  waste  his  time. 

WmiAK  BniBT  SzMOox, 


AnomnuTB  JOB  nxT  wuk. 

Xbsat.  Sbnli ».— 7  r Ji.  AettudM ;   Oa  the  OMutmotton 

Ixmual April  iw-i  pj!!' Bffl? 'imtttirtto ;  "AnlnuaD*- 

'M  tjkttMMfed;  "OamwFhMiotttwniTarQDM- 
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SCIENCE. 

U  Introduction  to  the  Systematic  Zoology 
and  Morphology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animale. 
By  Alexander  MaotJister,  1£.D.  [Dublin 
Universitj  FresB  Beriea.]  (Longmans 

'bu  book  contains  a  marvelloiis  amonnt  of 
(xformation  in  a  compact  form.  Prof, 
^acalister  baa  digested  and  worked  into 
^is  treatiee  all  the  recent  monographs  bear- 
*3g  on  bia  salgect — snch  as,  for  example, 


Mr.  Balfonr'a  investigations  on  embryology, 
Mr.  Parker*8  researches,  and  Mr.  Garrod's 
work  on  the  myology  of  birds.  The  myo- 
logy of  many  of  the  mammalia  is  treated  of 
with  considerable  detail,  and  some  of  the 
more  importwt  facts  with  regard  to  mas- 
colar  anatomy,  so  often  omitted,  are  ^ren  in 
the  case  of  other  groaps.  The  aawor  in- 
tends his  book  for  the  nse  of  stadents,  bat 
it  is  so  replete  with  facts  and  condensed, 
that  it  seems  far  more  likely  to  be  valaahle 
as  a  book  of  reference  for  experts  than  as  a 
manual  to  be  assimilated  by  learners  ap- 
proaching the  subject  with  little  or  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  it ;  for  such  readers  it 
is  too  difficult.  The  anther,  nevertheless, 
defends  his  title  "  Introdnotion,"  and  states 
in  his  preface  that 

"he  has  teied  to  maks  each  part  of  the  work 
sufficiently  comiwebenaivB  to  enable  the  student 
who  wiaoee  for  additional  knowledge  of  any 
forms  to  pass  from  a  general  study  of  mor- 
phology into  the  region  of  detdl  without  any 
intermediate  gap." 

By  the  re^on  of  detail  is  denoted  "  the 
monographic  literature  of  zoology."  The 
book  might  undoubtedly  have  been  of  very 
great  value  in  this  way  as  an  introdaction 
to  the  literatare  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats;  but,  most  unfortunately,  theauthorhas, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  omitted  exact 
references  to  monographs  almost  entirely. 
Authorities  are  cited  throughout  the  book, 
bat  by  name  only,  and  there  appear  to  be 
only  fooT  refaraices  gpven  in  the  entire 
Toloms.  One  of  these  is  a  refisrenoe  to 
papers  on  the  eleotrio  organs  of  fishes, 
anotiier  to  Traqnur's  obs^rations  on  the 
derelopment  of  Pleoronectids,  a  third  to 
Oarrod's  description  of  &e  neck  muscles  of 
Plotus,  and  a  fourth  to  Mr.  Bennett's  ac< 
count  of  tiie  burrows  of  Ornithorhynchas. 
Why  these  partioular  subjects  should  have 
been  singled  out  as  worthy  of  being  em- 
bellished with  references,  to  the  neglect  of 
all  others,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The 
value  of  the  book  would  have  been  certainly 
doubled  had  fall  references  been  given  either 
in  the  text  or  in  a  tdble  at  t&  end.  A 
further  omission  in  the  work,  apparently  due 
to  an  oversight,  is  that  of  ireference  to  the 
sources  &om  which  the  illustrations  are 
taken.  Nearty  all  these  are  copied,  with 
very  slight  modifications  in  some  instances, 
from  the  works  of  Hnxley,  Gegenbaar,  and 
Eaeckel ;  yet  in  only  one  instance  is  a  set  of 
diagrammatic  figures  stated  to  be  "after 
Huxley,"  and  no  allasion  to  the  source  of 
the  illustrations  is  made  in  the  preface. 

The  work  is  so  condensed  tuid  full  of 
valoable  &ctB  that  time  will  not  permit  ite 
being  caretnlly  studied  throughout  for  the 
purpose  of  review ;  it  can  only  be  dipped 
into  here  and  there.  When  thus  tested  with 
regard  to  recent  discoveries  which  might 
possibly  have  been  overlooked,  scarcely  any 
omissions  are  to  be  detected;  a  few  minor 
points  may  be  referred  to.  Although  the 
structure  of  the  retina  is  described  at  fall 
length,  no  mention  is  made  of  t^e  brightly 
ookmred  pigment  bodies  which  ooonr  in  the 
retinal  elements  of  Omithoianria.  These 
pigment  bodies  are  of  especial  interest  and 
signiGcance,  now  that  their  existence  in  the 
retinas  of  Marsupials  has  been  discovered 
by  Hoffmann, ,  Witii  regard  to  the  develop- 


ment of  Plenronecttds,    Steenatrup  and 
Agassiz  might  have  been  cited  as  well 
as  Traquair.     In   the   account   of  tiie 
feathers  of  birds  the  pigment  with  which 
these  are  coloured  is  referred  to  as  "  said  to 
contain  copper  in  the  Tdraoons."   It  would 
appear  from  this  statemrat  as  if  there  were 
some  doubt  about  the  matter,  whereas,  so  &r 
as  we  know,  no  one  has  ever  impagned  the 
accuracy  of  Prof.  Chnrch's  remarkable  dis- 
coveries with  regard  to  tbe  composition  of 
Toracin.  The  author  seems  scarcely  confident 
enough  in  his  own  opinion.    In  his  account 
of  the  Gypogerauidae,  which  are  placed  in 
the  book  under  the  Baptatores,  he  writes  : — 
"The  Secretary  Bird  shoald  be  placed  near 
to  Otidae  <»■  Gariama ;  *'  and  he  cites  anato- 
mical reasons  proving  such  an  alliance  to  the 
Bustards  and  Screamers.    Again,  under  the 
description  of  the  family  of  Screamers,  he 
remwks :  —  "  G^ypogeranos,  the  Secretary 
Bird,  is  so  closely  alued  that  it  is  nnnatoral 
to  separate  them."    Why,  therefore,  does 
he  not  act  on  his  conviction,  and  remove  the 
birds  from  among  the  Ynltnres  and  Falcons  P 
There  are  a  good  mauy  misprints  in  the 
book,  as  is  almost  unavoidable  where  so 
many  scientific  names  occur.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  Fig.  9  "  Mammal "  is  contrasted  with 
*'  Didelphian,"  the  word  placental  having 
been  inadvertently  omitted.  From  the  list  of 
mammals  without  teeth  in  sockets,  certain 
whales  are  omitted  through  oversight,  the 
point  being  fully  dealt  with  later  on  in  the 
book.    The  Dublin  University  Press  seems 
to  be  unprovided  with  any  »  diphthong 
types  in  small  italics,  at  least  that  can  anrdy 
be  the  only  reason  why  in  all  words  printed 
in  that  type  in  which  oe  or  ce  ocoor,  oe  alone 
is  made  nse  of.    Since  the  names  of  the 
families  of  animals  which  all  end  in  ide, 
snch  as  Platycercidia,  Fsittacidse,  are  printed 
in  small  italic  type,  the  whole  of  their  ter- 
minations are  rendered  throughout  the  book 
wrongly  by  oe  instead  of  eb  ;  where  they 
occur  in  a  few  instances  in  other  type  they 
are  correctly  spelled.    These  diphthongs  in 
italics  are  a  perpetual  source   of  trouble 
to  authors  on  natural-history  subjects,  and 
ought  to  be  improved  upon  and  made  more 
conspicuously  different  from  one  another. 

In  conclusion,  thanks  are  due  to  Prof. 
Macalister  for  a  very  useful  book  indeed. 
These,  however,  cannot  be  tendered  to  him 
without  renewed  enressions  of  regret  that 
references  ere  not  lorUicoming  in  it,  and 
hopes  that  in  a  fixture  edition  they  may  be 
added,  as  no  donbt  they  could  be,  with  very 
little  trouble  to  him.  In  glancing  over  the 
book  numerous  interesting  facts  catch  the 
eye,  stated,  as  they  necessarily  must  be  in  so 
condensed  a  treatise,  with  extreme  brevity. 
Many  of  them  are  new  to  the  reader,  and  at 
once  excite  a  desire  in  him  to  enquire  more 
fully  concerning  them  in  the  monographs 
from  which  they  are  derived ;  but  towards 
this  olgeot  the  book  gives  no  aid  at  all. 

H.  N.  MOBELBT. 


A  Qrammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  8amoa/n 
Language.  By  George  Pratt.  Secmtd 
Edition.  Edited  by  S.  J.  Whitmee. 
(Trfibner  A  Oo.) 

This  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  seriea  of-^lynesian  .Gram- 
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mars  fuid  Yocabalaries  of  which  Mr.  Whit- 
mee  will  be  the  editor.  The  vocabularies 
will  be  arranged  in  parallel  colnmna,  and 
the  whole  series  will  be  of  the  higbest 
importance  to  the  atndy  of  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian  philaIog;f>  For  the  first  time  the 
comparative  pmlologist  will  hare  foil  and 
tmstworthj  materials  at  his  disposal  for  in- 
▼estigatinff  one  of  the  most  interesting 
femihes  of  speech  at  present  existing  npon 
the  globe. 

Among  the  Malayo-Polynesian  languages 
the  Samoan  takes  a  foremost  place.  In  its 
retention  of  the  sibilant,  which  has  almost 
everywhere  else  been  changed  into  an 
aspirate,  as  well  as  in  several  grammatical 
peculiarities,  it  displays  a  conservative  chfu 
racter  which  may  well  make  ns  consider  it 
a  sort  of  standard  and  starting-point  for 
investigations  into  Polynesian  philology.  It 
has,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
lon^  and  thoroughly  studied,  and  its  gram- 
mabcal  principles  expounded,  by  a  competent 
scholar,  Mr.  Pratt.  The  second  edition  of 
his  work,  which  has  just  been  edited  by 
ISt.  Whitmee,  contains  all  that  is  needful 
for  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  Samoan 
grammar ;  while  the  English- Samoan  and 
Samoan- English  dictionaries  which  are  ap- 
pended to  it  leave  little  to  be  desired. 
The  principal  additions  made  by  Mr.  Whit- 
mee are  enclosed  within  brackets ;  and  though 
be  regrets  that  want  of  time  prevented  him 
from  giving  oftener  the  scientific  names  of 
animals  and  plants,  the  reader  is  not  likely 
to  perceive  the  deficiency. 

Mr,  Whitmee  holds  that  the  Malayo-Poly- 
nesian  languages  spoken  by  the  brown  race 
of  the  Paoiiio  did  not  branch  off  from  the 
Malay,  bat  that  both  the  Polynesian  and  the 
!&folayan  dialects,  along  with  the  Mal^^y 
of  Madagascar,  are  descended  from  a  com- 
mon parent>apeech  which  is  now  lost.  He 
tiirther  thinks  that  the  Malay  itself,  so  far 
from  representing  the  primitive  speech,  is 
more  changed  than  any  of  the  other  derived 
dialects,  owing  in  great  measure  to  Indian 
and  Arab  influences.  The  same  method  of 
comparison  which  has  been  so  successful  in 
restoring  the  parent-speech  of  the  Aryan 
&mily  will  no  doubt  be  equally  successful  in 
restoring  that  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian 
group. 

The  student  of  language  will  find  much 
that  is  of  the  hiehest  interest  and  value  in 
the  grammar  oi  the  Samoans.  Ifothing 
throws  more  liebt  on  the  origin  of  t^e 
changes  of  sound  which  are  formulated  in 
Grimm's  Law  than  the  carious  substitution 
of  k  for  t  which  has  taken  place  iu  Samoa 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  When  Mr. 
Whitmee  visited  the  islands  in  1863  he  heard 
Je  used  only  on  the  island  of  Tntaila  and  on 
the  eastern  portion  of  Upolu.  Now  it  is 
used  all  over  the  group,  in  spite  of  the 
diminished  intercourse  between  the  islands 
which  the  introduction  of  Christianity  has 
caused.  The  change  of  pronunciation  has 
become  oniversal  notwithstanding  all  efforts 
to  check  it,  and  though  the  more  intelli- 
gent nse  t  oorrectlr  in  reading  and  public 
speaking,  they  fbliow  ihe  £Etshion  in  ordi- 
nal conversation.  The  change  occurred 
in  Hawaii  at  an  earlier  date^  and  hag  accord, 
ingly  been  adopted  in  the  literatore  of  the 
Hawaiian  islanids. 


Another  interesting  fact  to  the  philologist 
is  the  formation  of  a  plural  "  by  lengthen- 
ing, or  more  correctly  doubling,  a  vowel  in 
the  word."  Thus  iua/dfi-ne  means  "  sisters 
of  a  brother,"  where  the  length  of  the 
middle  vowel  denotes  the  plnral.  As  in 
other  Polynesian  dialects,  the  genitive  is  ex- 
pressed the  Towel  o  when  a  passive  or 
intransitive  relation  is  implied,  by  the 
vowel  a  when  the  relation  ia  an  active  and 
transitive  one  ;  and  it  is  curious,  therefore, 
to  find  that  garments,  if  worn,  take  o,  while 
if  spoken  of  as  property  they  take  a.  A 
slave,  too,  takes  o,  whereas  an  ordinary  servant 
takes  a — probably,  as  Mr.  Whitmee  sug- 
gests, because  a  slave  was  public  property, 
his  individual  master  having  only  the  usu- 
fruct of  him. 

ISTaturally,  however,  it  is  rather  from  the 
dictionary  than  from  the  grammar  that  il- 
lustrations of  Samoan  ideas  and  beliefs  can 
be  drawn.  Thiu  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  a  source  or  spring  is  called  mofa,  "  tiie 
eye,"  just  as  in  the  Semitic  languages ;  and 
that  an  egg  is  termed  fua,  "  a  fruit "  or 
"  flower."  So,  again,  fSlaueola^  "  to  set  sail 
secretly,"  has  acquired  the  figurative  signi- 
fication of  "  dying." 

Similar  illustrations  of  Samoan  modes  of 
thought  might  be  multiplied  almost  inde- 
finitely, but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  what 
a  curious  picture  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  extracted  from  the  pages  of  a  Polynesian 
dictionary.  I  must  not  forget,  however,  to 
refer  to  the  ceremonial  language  which 
exists  in  Samoa  as  in  so  many  other  parts 
of  the  Eastern  world.  The  language  in 
which  a  chief  must  be  addressed  is  wholly 
different  from  that  used  in  speaking  to  an 
ordinary  man.  Almost  every  member  of 
his  body  has  a  special  name,  and  even  his 
feelings,  his  actions,  and  his  property  are 
called  by  words  appropriated  to  him  alone. 
There  are  even  many  cases  in  which  the 
common  name  of  an  object  ia  changed  for 
another  when  it  is  spoken  of  in  his  presence. 
In  &ct,  the  Chinese  themselves  have  not 
carried  the  language  of  etiquette  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  perfection  as  the  brown  Poly- 
nesian race  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A.  H.  SlTCE. 


SCIENCE  NOTES, 


BOTAITT. 

On  the  Genus  Mal<^>Mla,  by  Bsyley  Balfour,  So. 
D.,  M.B. — This  paper,  in  the  Transactions  oi  the 
Botanical  Society  of  EcUnbui^h,  is  to  a  cert^ 
extent  a  fruit  of  Dr.  Balfour's  expIoraUone 
at  Rodriguez  in  eonnexum  with  the  "IVansit 
of  Venus"  expedition.  He  collected  hen  two 
species  of  tUs  genus  (.ST.  ovdHa  and  H.  Hipvr 
lacea),  whish  he  brought  home  in  alcohol, 
and  on  the  examination  of  this  material  he 
has  based  the  present  work.  The  examination 
was  made  in  Prof,  de  Bary's  laboratory  at  Stiasa- 
buTg*.  Th.  Balfour  treats  very  exhaustively  of  the 
morphology  of  the  vegetative  oi^rans,  eBpecially 
of  the  leaves,  on  the  importance  of  which  he  is, 
it  will  be  generally  agreed,  justified  in  laying  par- 
ticular Btress.  On  the  ground  that  they  diSer  so 
widely  in  the  foliar  or^^s  from  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  Dr.  Balfour  beheves  that  S.  tpimUoaa  and 
H.  Beocari  should  be  removed  from  Sakphiia, 
where  Afr.  Bentham  and  Prof.  Ascherson  place 
them.  He  also  describes  very  fully  the  floral 
Rtmcture.  In  refeienee  to  the  Bystematic  position 
of  the  genus,  Di.  Balfour  states  that  though  it  has 


many  NMadaceous  characters  Qt  bu  Wtherto  Viem 
usufuljr  placed  under  Naiadactae)  it  yet  uieu  » 
well  wim  the  Hydrocharidtee  in  the  chinctera 
ita  ovary  and  in  other  points  that  "one  mnst, 
therefore,  r^ard  it  as  a  form  breaking  dovn 
artificial  diatmction  eepaiatiii|(  the  two  iatnik-!- 
unless,  indeed,  one  places  it  altogether  is  ibt 
St/drochandeae,"     Dr.   Balfour's  ia  &  mi^ 
thorough  research,  and  will  bring  him  frreit 
credit  both  for  the  sldlful  ioTesfigation  and 
broad  svBtematic  results.   It  is  a  very  good  ipci 
men  of  what  English  work  mi^t  be,  if  ita.' 
under  competent  direction  and  witii  pnmet  irj. 
ances.   Unfortunately  nc&thet  are  to  n  bil  j 
this  country. 

In  recent  nnmbeis  of  the  Jouraci  of  Mof 
there  has  appeared  a  translation  of  a  wpertx^ 
VegetaUe  Benudns  in  the  EWptian'MaaeiiDit' 
Berlin,  by  the  late  Alexander! 
edited  by  Profs.  Ascherson  and  Magnus  fnoi'ii  ^ 
author's  manuacripts,  and  enriched  by  thni  wsi. ' 
The  paper  contains  information  of  rery  higti  i>  ■ 
terest  about  the  flora  of  ancient  Egypt  udue 
distribution  of  plants.   The  l^larch  numbei  of  ui  ' 
same  Journal  contains  an  account  of  the  arpln- , 
tions  of  the  celebrated  AMcau  tr&Toller,  nOdc  f 
brandt,  and  his  botanical  diBcoveries.  Di.  Ui^  * 
brandt  has  recently  set  out  for  Madaguor.id  ^ 
araenoe  will  ecmaderably  benefit  fonn  ue  es^ 
tions  which  he  has  projected  in  that  Itttle-lcuR 
fi^d.    Mr.  A.  W.  Itennett  replies  u  the  siu 
numhe^  under  the  title  of  "Afewlutradioi 
Gtara,  to  Mr.  Vines'  olyectionB  to  hit  Tim  ib 
tiie  affinitiflB  of  the  CKoraeam. 

Ueber  (2m  Ruhaudihnde  der  Fowsira  jnnA. 
Von  E.  Stahl.— The  result  of  the  nwcte  it- 
tailed  in  this  memoir  {Bot.  ZeU.,Hitya^  ^ 
the  effiet  that  Qtn^ronra  duA^Otm  is  nertly  t 
stage  of  Vaitchertn.     Oongronra  ^a'm  is 
figured  in  Kutzing's  Tabulae  PAjwIsjia* 
iv..  Tab.  08)  along  with  a  Vauchem's^W.M 
this  author  in  bis  Vie  Umwandlmg  mtdtrtr 
formen  m  hohtre  has  to  a  certain  extent  pndirad 
the  relationship  of  Qongroeira  to  Fmkn  b« 
established  by  Dr.  Stahl.    Howerer,  KaUin:'; 
work  was  neglected  chiefly  from  the  fkt  ibt  u 
figured  Botrydium  and  even  the  protooemi  &  i 
mosB  as  phases  in  this  life-cycle.  This  reseimi 
Dr.  Stahl's  is  carried  out  with  the  cm  a 
thoroughness  which  has  characterised  all  tno- 
tinguished  author's  work. 

Medianiach-PharmaeeutiadteBolmik  Vo^I*^ 
Ohr.Luersen.  (Leipzig :  HaeBsel.)  Hefetpt": 
(which  has  just  been  completed )  of  thiahuidlwii^ 
botany  deals  with  the  Cryplogamia.  PrenoosiroiiP 
on  botany  from  the  pharmaceutical  pwnt  of  f-'* 
certainly  did  not  lead  us  to  expect  the  M  «J 
ezceUent  treatment  of  the  moiphtdog? ot'-* 
Oirptogamia  which  is  the  strongest  lisatun  of  u 
volume.  In  fact  the  phannaoeatie^  F"P*^ 
oocepy  a  very  small  part  of  the  readers  attatt^; 
This  first  volume  wiU  supply  the  want  of » i^*- 
general  handbook  on  the  Oryptogsmi*  to 
who  can  read  German.  With  two  such  "Hff 
Bentlev  and  Trimen's  Medidnal  Ptautt  and  U£- 
sen's  MedicmiKh-PharmaceutiKhe  Sotantk^ 
to,  the  pharmaceutical  student  of  botany  oi^K" 
be  less  dependent  on  his  senses  of  smell  u^'-^ 
in  determinii^  the  names  of  pltnts  thwK-*- 
present. 

I?  the  Encyhhpatdie  der  NatanoimHieH't 
of  which  the  first  instalment  lies  before  us 
lished  by  Trewendt  of  BresUu),  is 
the  scale  on  which  it  has  been  commenced, it™ 
be  a  very  elaborate  production  indeed.  W  ^ 
on  the  title-page  the  names  of  eight  emi^ 
German  biologists  aa  co-editors;  and  thapref; 
"  Heft  "  is  thT  first  portion  of  a  "  H»ndb«i  ^ 
Botanik"  by  Prof.  Bchenk,  of  Leijing,  m^** 
by  eight  other  botanists.  It  oonsistt  oi  J" 
treatises  — "Die  Wechselbeiiehuiigen  r»»J- 
den  Blumen  und  den  ihre  KreuKinffTerWWB" 
Insekten,"  by  Dr.  Hermann  MiiUer,  «^Wro. 
and  "DieinsAlrteiilhssendenPfisiue^  V^- 
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])iade,  of  GotUngeu.   Both  are  epitomea  of  the 
t:?6eot  state  of  our  knowledge  on  theae  faacinating 
baocbes  of  v^^etable  phyaiologj,  and  both  are 
rerj  adminbl;  done.   The  name  of  Dr.  Bliiller, 
10  well  known  through  his  standard  book,  J)u 
B-finehtumy  Aer  Btunun  Aireh  Iimktm,  and  by 
^  eaotiilationB  to  NatWBf  ia  in  itodf  laffioent 
vaznai  of  tlie  thorooghneM  with  which  the  part 
a^gned  to  him  has  been  perfonned.   While  we 
k&re  sereiftl  woriu  which  contain  records  of  a 
k>i^  aeriee  of  obaerTations  on  the  mode  in  which 
fitiwen  are  fertHieed — as  the  one  by  Miiller  just 
Kferrei  to,  Darwin's  CVo»*-  and  Sw-FertiHtatim 
m  t)te  VtgiiMe  Kingdom,  and  Mr.  Henslow'a 
recent  contribution  to  the  Trarttactions  of  the 
lisnean  Society — we  have,  as  MtiUer  points  oat 
ia  tbe  Introdaction  to  the  work  before  ns,  none 
iHliA  gifes  a  HrnmS  of  the  whole  suhject.   It  is 
intraitd  to  interest  non-botanical  as  well  as 
buaoal  readers,  and  therefore  commences  with 
a  doeription  of  the  ordinary  parts  of  a  flower, 
ai  the  ouial  mode  of  fertiliaation  of  the  ornles. 
Ibuthor  then  proceeds  to  deeoribe  the  difierent 
■odMiBwlueh  onws-feitiliaation  isefiected^  the 
Am  of  iueote  which  axe  especially  efficaeioas  j 
ndthawioaaoontriTaMMs  bywhidi  the  latter 
vu  idairtad  for  the  purpose.   He  next  takes  up 
inbfect  which  Kenier  has  recently  so  well 
iUottntod,*  the  different  points  of  structure  hy 
'^^vis  of  which  the  poUen  is  protected  from 
o.^i!m  insects,  and  from  other  Injurious  in- 
^'•uacM.   A  veiy  interesting  chapter  is  tbe  one 
ia  wUch  he  treats  of  the  special  adaptations 
of  certain  flowers  to  the  Tiuta  of  Lepidop- 
Hjrmenoptera,  and   Diptera  re^wctiTely. 
Qasto^my  and  heteroatrliBm  come  i»  for  their 
liiare  of  attention ;  and  the  treatise  closes  with  a 
4sca»on  on  the  origin  of  flowers,  and  with  some 
ether  general  considerations.   The  second  treatise, 
on  IneeetiToroiu  ^nta,  ia  much  shorter.  After 
a  aketeh  of  the  liteoratnie  of  the  subject  Dr. 
Dra&B  proeesda  to  enumerate  the  plants  in  which 
caranoioQtin^tttieahaTOcertaialyheenohMrTed, 
which  amoantj  according  to  him,  to  fifteen 
genera — ju.,  nx  belonnng  to  Droseraceae,  Dro- 
teroj  Drvtepl^uum,  Mdrooanda,  Dionaea,  Rori- 
dtUa,  and  B^i»  \  one  to  Oephalotaceae,  Cepha- 
loiug  •  three    to    Sarraceniaoeae,  Sarracema, 
X>arimfiomaj  and  Stliamphora\  one  to  Nepen- 
thaceae,  Neptnthu^  and   four  to  Lentibnlari- 
0ceae,  Utriailana,  Polypon^)holyx,  Qmliua,  and 
fiaffmetila.   Beudee  these  there  are  three  genera 
flowtfing  planta  in  which  the  same  phenomena 
kiTe  yet  to  be  certainly  confirmed — tIz.  Diaclndia 
t^lepiadeae),  Martynia  (Pedalineae),  and  Caltha 
(Raooncolaceae) — as  weU  as  two  genera  of  flower^ 
le>  plants — El^oglomim  (fllicee),  and  Anomo- 
daia  (Hepaticae).  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
facribB  mom  in  detail  the  structure  and  the  car- 
KTonoB  ^lenaaMBa  la  the  better-known  genera 
Drmro,  AUroiia»da,Dumaea,  Pinfftdeula,  Utri- 
emlmittf  Sarraeama^  Dadin^mna,  uid  NepmUtaa ; 
md  ttHidudee  with  a  reference  to  what  is  known 
•boot  the  usefulness  of  the  habit,  and  the  chemical 
nt>patiee  and  action  of  the  ferment.  Besides 
fiotaoyand  Zoolo^,  the  scope  of  the  Encyclo- 
pa«^'a  appears  to  mclude  Anthropology,  Mathe- 
toAtics,  Hinerali^  and  Geol(^,  Physics,  Ohem- 
iitxy,  ABtronony^  and  Phamucok^  t 


mtOLOflT. 

h£4P.  LvctAV  HClur  has  pnUished  a  second 
mL  tion  of  his  Frudriek  HUtchl:  atu  Wmeji~ 
vK^Ut^  Bvtffrojpi^  (Beriin:  Oalvaiy),  with  a 
ai^totneDt  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Study  of 
naaneal  PUlokwy."  The  latter  ia  a  Rejoinder, 
tot  ai ways  in  the  best  tone  or  temper,  to  a  reviewer 
B  tbe  XatcfwticAtf  CUmtaxMeii.  Although  the 
ccasoon  of  this  publication  is  of  onl^  pasaiiuf 
at«rest,  'StqS.  Mailer's  pamphlet  contains  mutm 
rhich  win  be  of  interest  to  Uie  classical  student, 
» l>e«uii^  on  the  present  position  of  idulological 
tttdiea  in  Gemumj.   locidratally,  and  in  «  most 

*  See  AcABMfT,  Jannaiy  11,  1879,  p.  %%.  . 


digressive  fashion,  Prof.  Miiller  expresses  his 
opiniona  about  the  influence  of  Curtius,  the  value 
of  Madvig's  Adversaria  Oritica,  Haupt's  position 
as  a  scholar,  the  importance  of  small  nnirernties, 
the  MSS.  of  Flautus,  the  place  of  tnuislation  and 
oompositicm  in  a  pniloli^cal  training,  Cobet's 
work  in  ^Iland,  She  Seminary  system,  and  a 
dozen  other  points.  The  biography  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  picture  of  Bitschl  himself  j  and 
hence  it  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  the  charm  of 
the  sketch  by  Curt  Wachsmuth  prefixed  to  the 
third  volume  of  Ritscfal's  Ofmcvda.  Although  it 
contains  the  chief  &cts  of  his  life,  and  much  that 
is  significant  as  to  his  personal  character,  it  is 
mainly  a  aaaitific  biography — t.e.,  is  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  philology,  and  e«pecisLlly 
Latin  philology,  during-  the  period  of  Ritschl's 
activity.  This  is,  of  course,  vMy  compressed,  but 
it  is  done  with  admirable  clearness  and  sobriety 
of  judgment,  and  deserves  to  flnd  many  readers 
in  England  among  those  interested  in  elaasical 
studies. 

We  may  also  notice  the  little  sketch  (Berlin  : 
Calvary)  m  which  Prof.  Kammer,  of  Konigsbeig, 
reviews  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  devoted 
pupil  the  literary  activity  of  Karl  Lehrs  for  more 
than  half  a  century  of  unwearied  diligence.  Prof. 
Kammer  well  shows  how  all  the  earlier  studies  of 
Lehrs  were  Inrought  to  bear  upon  his  great  work 
on  Aristarchua — a  work  the  sigcificance  of  which 
was  not  fiilly  understood  even  bjr  scholars  for  some 
years,  but  miich  is  now  recognised  as  laying  the 
indispensable  fonndatioii  for  all  sound  Homeric 
critidsm.  The  studies  of  Lehrs  gtuned  in  range 
with  advandn^  years,  but  never  lost  their  charac- 
ter of  exhaustive  thoroi^hnees,  and  some  of  bis 
investigations  may  serve  as  models  of  their  kind. 
But  we  are  glad  to  see  that  even  a  pupil's  enthu- 
siasm does  not  blind  Prof.  Kammer  to  the  arbi- 
trary character  of  Lehrs's  treatment  of  Horace. 
That  Lehrs  with  all  his  learning  never  sank  into 
the  mere  pedant  is  plainly  seen  from  some  of  his 
"  Populare  Aufsatze,  little  as  they  would  seem  to 
deserve  the  epithet  "  popular  "  in  England ;  the 
kindliness  of  his  nature  appears  in  his  essays  on 
Lobeck  and  Chote,  as  well  as  from  tiie  devoted 
attachment  of  his  pupils ;  that  he  could  hit  hard 
when  the  occasion  seemed  to  require  it  will  he 
doubted  by  no  one  who  remembers  his  "  Adveisa- 
rien  iiber  Sbdvig's  Adveiaacien  "  in  the  .BAsmtlMAs 
Muteam. 

Chf^ert  on  the  Science  of  Lanffuage.  By  Prof. 
LeonDelbos,  (Williams  and  Noigate.)  When  will 
would-be  authors  understand  tluit  it  is  necessary 
to  have  mastered  a  science  thorou^ly  before  pre- 
suming to  write  about  it  ?  Prof.  Delbos  has  read 
soma  books  on  comparative  philolo^,  and  accord- 
ingly thinks  himself  qualined  to  mstroet  others 
upon  the  subject  The  measure  of  his  attaut- 
raents,  however,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
extracts  picked  out  at  random  from  the  first  faw 
pages  of  his  little  book :  "  The  Grecian  philo- 
sophers seem  to  have  been  the  fiist  who  b^:an  the 
study  of  the  suhject  [of  language]  in  a  scientific 
manner ; "  "  The  number  of  dJuects  is  daily  grow- 
ing larger ; "  "  No  new  root  has  ever  been  added ; " 
"Three  families  of  languages  have  thus  been 
formed  from  one  common  source ; "  "  The  English 
FtUhoTf  the  German  Voter,  the  Gothic  Fadar,  the 
French  Phv,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Padre,  the 
Latin  pater,  could  all  he  easily  derived  from  the 
Greek  Trarrfp  [«tc] ;  but  nothing  more,  while  the 
Greek  in  its  turn  can  now  be  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  nomi  Pitrt;"  "The  feminine  fua  [tic] 
comes  evidently  from  the  adverb  futop  [ste]."  In 
an  "etymolc^cal  Tocabubry"  ftt  the  end  of  the 
book  we  find  the  JBof^ish  call  and  the  German 
idoffm  idsntified  with  the  Greek  mK4m  and  the 
Latin  cUmto  1 

IiT  the  InirodueHm  i  F4tud«  de$  dialects  dm 
pojft  rmaamU  (NMiehfttel)  Bector  0.  Aysr,  of  tlis 
NeueUUel  Aosoem,  pawiahas  Us  addnes  for  the 
new  year  1878-18^.  It  is  a  pu&M  to  the  work 
OQ  the  dialects  of  French  Switzerland  whicb  has 


been  occupying  the  learned  author  for  man^  vears, 
and  which  is  now  almost  complete,  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  publication.  Prof.  Ayer  does  full 
justice  to  the  partial  wocTa  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  province  (such  as  those  of  Hafelin  on  the 
patois  of  the  cantons  of  Neuchatel  and  Freiburg, 
and  of  Oomu  on  the  Songs  of  the  Greyerzerland 
or  Gruyfere) ;  but  he  points  out  that  their 
method  has  been  faulty,  since  they  studied  the 
patois  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Cantonal 
divisions,  which  are  purely  political,  instead  of 
geographical  and  ethnographical.  He  maps  out 
the  different  Romanic  dialects  which  are  found 
between  tiie  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea, 
and  points  out  the  exact  place  of  the  Swiss 
groups  in  this  linguistic  chart. 
"  To  a  genuine  naturalist he  says,  "  an  insect  has 
the  same  worth  as  an  elephant;  to  die  genuine  stu- 
dent of  laoguage  the  Jtotnand  as  a  bare  patois  has 
as  much  importance  as  French  or  Italian ;  it  is,  like 
the  Bonmaniao  laaguage,  an  independent  idiom, 
which  posseasps  life  in  itself,  and  ia  Bpok«Q  in  several 
dialects,  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
utterance.  In  any  idiom,  faowever,  which  has  never 
won  fixed  fbrm  fbr  itself  through  writine  and  print- 
ing, the  utterance  is  not  conditioned  by  the  tricks  and 
humouM  of  orthography  (as  so  notably  is  the  case 
with  French),  but  ia  dependent  i^pon  the_  natural 
inflaeocee  of  tiie  gaograpbleal  medium — that  is  to  say, 
upon  height,  emJ,  elimate,  and  the  manner  </£  life  of 
the  pt^mlatirai  whose  daily  apeedi  it  is.** 
From  tbis  point  of  Tiew  the  author  divides 
the  various  diidects  of  "  Romanic  Switzos 
land  "  into  three  groups :  —  (1)  Dialects  of 
the  Jura  (Bern,  St.  Immerthal,  Neuch&tet,  the 
mountains  and  valleys);  (2)  Dialects  of  the 
Plateau  (Neochatel,  the  rine  lands,  Freiburg, 
the  district  of  the  Broye,  a  great  part  of  Vaud) ; 
(3)  Dialects  of  the  Alpe  (Freibu^,  the  Greyerzer- 
land uid  the  country  round  Romont,  Vaud,  the 
Lower  Valais,  and  the  valley  of  Aosta).  The 
author  has  been  compelled  by  his  serious  illness 
to  spend  the  winter  m  Italy  and  in  abstinence 
from  work ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
so  far  restored  hy  this  spring  as  to  oomplete  his 
long-expected  book. 

Dk.  Tbtjmpp,  who  rendered  Arabic  students 
the  service  of  editing  the  Ajnimiyyeh  of  Moham- 
med ibn  D4ftd,  has  contributed  to  tiie  Trantaetioru 
of  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  a  useful 
work  under  the  title  "  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  dea 
MufassaL"  Ez-Zamakhshary  'e  Mufassal  (begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century)  and  Slhiweyh's 
treatise  (which  is  known  simply  as  the  JCtttw,  or 
"  hook  "  jMtr  exeelletux)  are  the  two  greatest  pro- 
ductions of  tiie  famous  grammatical  school  of  El- 
Basrah.  Ez-Zamakhshary  was  a  Perman  who 
lived  long  among  Arau  and  ao^uired^  tiior 
language  perfectly,  and  guned  a  critical  insight 
into  it  which  a  native  Arab  never  has,  and  which 
can  only  "be  acquired  hy  having  to  learn  the 
language  as  a  foreigner.  Dr.  Jahu  had  edited  a 
celebn^ed  commentary  (by  Ihn-Yalsh)  on  this 
celebrated  work,  the  Mufassal,  but  the  commen- 
tator is  too  independent  of  his  author  to  make  it 
a  sufficient  help  to  the  study  of  the  original  gram- 
mar, and  Ibn-Yalsh  cannot  dispute  the  pre-emin- 
ence in  commentating  of  Ibn-'Akll  on  Ilni-M4Uk. 
The  Mufassal  of  Ez-Zamakhshary,  together  with 
Ibn-' ami's  edition  of  the  Alfiyyeh,  on^t  to  form 
a  compendium  of  Arabic  syntax.  iHeterici  has 
translated  Ibn-'Akil,  and  now  in  these  "  BeitrSge" 
Dr.  Trtunj^  gives  a  transktion  of  tiie  Mufanal 
(as  iar  as  page  25  of  Broch's  text,  1869)  with  ad- 
mirable notes  from  Ibn-Ta*ldi  and  Ibn-'AldL 
When  finished,  the  work  will  form  an  Arabic 
syntax  such  as  the  student  has  never  yet  had  pat 
rafore  him  in  a  European  language. 

Tee  fourth  Part  of  Dr.  G.  Jahn's  edition  of 
Ibn-Ta'€sh's  Commentary  on  the  Muftssal  of  Es- 
Zamakhsfaari  (Leipcig:  Aroekhaos)  Iwinn  the 
commentary  to  the  640th  page,  aeetion  &40f  cm 
the  Mejmd',  whidi  etsra^oikU  with  p.  76  of 
Brock's  text  of  the  Mufassal  (1869)— i.*.,  about 
half  the  book.  ^ 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Both,  Astbokoxicu  Soostt. — {FHd^, 
Sfareh  U.) 

Lord  Likdut,  U.P.,  Freatdent,  in  the  Cluir. — Mr. 
Knobel  read  b  paper  on  a  Fersiaa  MS.  of  Ulngh  Begh'a 
Catalogue  of  Sbuf^  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
9odet7  by  Mr.  Banyard,  Oar  knowledge  of  Ulugh 
Begh'e  Catalogue  has  hitherto  depended  eotirely  upon 
the  translation  made  by  Hyde  in  1665,  and  founded 
npoo  tliree  Oxford  MS9.  By  a  earefnl  comparison  of 
Hyde's  translation  iriih  the  society's  mannscript,  Mr. 
^obel  has  foand  aboat  120  differences  in  the  longi- 
todes  and  latitudes  of  stars.  The  new  MS.  is  not 
half  a  century  old,  and  is  badly  written ;  bnt  this 
very  ci  reams  tan  ce  ftimishes  some  does  to  the  ezplana- 
tum  of  other  OrieBtal  HSS.  In  the  nootda  of 
eelipses  observed  by  the  Arabian  astronomers, 
which  Fntf.  Neweomb  has  examined  in  his  recent 
nMBTches  on  the  moUon  of  the  moon,  nnm- 
bers  are  sometimes  given  and  circumstances 
mentioned  which  are  incompatible  and  discrepaQt. 
The  bad  writing  of  the  new  MS.,  however,  offers  ex- 
planations of  many  of  these  diBcrepancies,  for  it  shows 
how  easily  certain  nnmbers  may  be  a>nfoanded  with 
otheri,  aad  Hr.  Knobel  has  beea  enaUed  to  mske  a 
list  of  svggeetioDs  to  meet  the  diffionlties  iiot«d  by 
Prof.  Newcomb. — Mr.  Gill  read  a  paper  referring  to 
an  altered  method  for  determining  astronomical  re- 
fractioD. — A  long  discnesion  followed  with  reference  to 
a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  late  Admiral  Smyth's 
'  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects,' "  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Society's  MonUily  Notices, — Prof.  Ziang- 
ley,  of  the  Alleghany  Observatory,  America,  gave  an 
account  of  some  recent  obserrations  which  he  bad 
nude  on  the  adrantagee  of  high  elerations  for  astro- 
nomical observations.  According  to  the  experience 
which  he  had  gained  in  the  Bocky  Monntains  and 
quite  recently  on  the  elopes  of  Mount  Etna,  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  air  was  not  increased,  thongh  there  was 
no  doubt  about  its  greater  transparency. 

SocTETT  OF  AirnocAHiBa.—(  J%ur*ia^,  March  20.) 

LoBD  NOBTBBSK  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Fortnnm  exhi- 
biteda  steel  seal  bearing  the  arms  of  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Buchan ;  and  a  bronze  mask  in  the  form  of  a  bull's 
head  which  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Oaltea  Monntains  in  1648.  The  head  is  rwrasented 
as  hamesBed,  and  lunar  and  so]ur  emUems  are 
placed  between  the  eyes.  There  was  some  discussion 
about  this  olgect,  and  the  general  opinion  appeared  to 
be  that  it  was  of  Indian  manufacture. — Lord  Henniker 
exhibited  a  Saxon  spear  and  svord,  and  some  prick 
spurs  and  stirraps  foand  at  Hoxne  in  Soffblk. 

Philoloqical  Socibiy. — {Friday,  March  21.) 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  MuBUT,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Mr, 
B.  N,  Gust  read  a  note  from  Prof.  Aseoli,  of  Milan, 
abont  his  forthcoming  work  on  the  Old  Irish  Texts  of 
the  Ambrouan  Library  and  St.  QaU. — Mr.  H.  Nicol 
read  the  second  part  of  a  paper  on  "The  Old  Frsneh 
Vowel  End-Law,"  in  which  he  elassiflsd  the  chief 
consonant  combinations  after  the  accented  vowel,  ac- 
cording to  their  taking  or  not  taking  unaccented  e 
after  or  between  them,  where  the  Latin  vowel  of  the 
final  syllable  was  not  a.  It  was  noted  that  most 
combinatioDB  whose  last  element  was  a  liquid  or 
nasal  required  e,  while  but  few  of  those  ending  in  s  or 
a  mute  did  so;  and  especially  that,  while  combina- 
tMOB  originally  ending  in  consonantal  y  todc  final  « 
in  Froren^  only  when  assibilated  [gtitgt  from  Tent. 
wadimn,  bat  oli  isom  Lat.  oitum),  they  all  took  it  in 
Old  French  {gvage  sabst,  now  gage ;  and  die,  now 
&ujf«),  thongh  final  dxh  in  verbs  became  t»  instead  of 
taking  e  {guaz,  1st  sing.,  pres.  ind.,  from  guagier,  now 
ga^),  and  final  Uh  was  common  in  Northern  French 
(Ficard  brack,  usual  Fr.  hraa,  from  flrodUiMn), 


FINE  ART. 

Lectures  on  the  Rise  and  Development  of 
Mediaeval  Architechtre,  deUvered  at  the 
Soyal  Academy.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Scott^ 
ILA.  (Murray.) 

In  these  two  handsome  -volnmea  are  collected 
eighteen  lectnres  which  were  delivered  at 
Texy  irr^olar  interTals  during  a  period  o^ 


we  beliere,  Bfbeen  years.  It  wonld  hare 
been  well  if  the  date  of  delivery  of  each  lec- 
ture had  hem  given,  as  it  is  in  an  edition  , 
of  the  first  seven  of  them  which  was  printed 
by  the  author  for  private  distiibation  in 
1866,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  the  first 
was  given  in  Ikdarch  1857,  and  the  seventh 
in  February  1860.  The  next  two  were  de- 
livered after  an  interval  of  six  vears,  and 
the  reet  when  the  anther  occapied  the  chair 
of  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  In 
snch  a  case  the  reader  maat  not  expect  a 
connected  series  of  essays,  and  must  be  pre- 
pared for  some  repetitions.  The  lectures 
were  written  for  delivery,  and  few  of  those 
who  had  heard  the  earlier  would  be  present 
at  the  later  ones. 

The  lectures  are  partly  historical  and 
partly  didactic-   The  former  have  a  perma- 
nent value.    The  interest  of  the  latter  is 
chiefly  personal,  in  that  it  displays  to  us  Uie 
methods  of  tiioi^ht  followed  by  a  leader  in 
a  school  of  architecture  which  did  great 
things  in  its  day,  and  which  unwittingly 
prepared  the  way  for  the  broader  school 
which  is  already  displacing  it    The  first 
lecture  is  chiefly  introductory.    The  next 
four  give  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
western  architecture  from  the  breakmg  up 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth   century,   at  which   point  our 
author  characteristically  stops.    This  sum- 
mary  includes  the  whole  of  western  Enrope, 
except  Spain,  and  in  it  Sir  Gilbert's  great 
knowledge  of  the  masonry  details  of  the  last 
two  centnries  of  the  period  gives  bis  con- 
clusions an  authority  which  inll  not  easUy 
be  shiJten.    The  third  lecture,  which  treats 
of  the    Transition,"  is  the  best  in  the  whole 
book,  and  might  well  be  printed  by  itself. 
We  would  specially  notice  also  the  account 
at  the  end  of  the  second  lecture  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pointed  arch,  and  the 
strictures  on  those  who  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  discover  the  inventor  of  it.  The 
fact  is  that  the  twelflh-centnry  architects 
used  the  pointed  arch  simply  because  they 
wanted  it.  It  afforded  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  solution  of  certain  practical  diffi- 
culties which  they  met  with  in  the  conrse 
of  their  work.  It  is  true  that,  when  brought 
into  use,  the  pointed  arch  was  soon  found  to 
possess  architectural  capabilities,  Uie  de- 
velopment  of  which  wrought  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  art.   But  it  was  not 
first  introduced  for  their  sake,  and  to 
snggest  this  or  that  remote  and  improb- 
able source  for  a  form  which  a  child  playing 
with  a  pair  of  compasses  could  scarcely 
avoid  inoduoing  in.  two  minutes  is  simply 
absurd. 

Sir  Gilbert  has  some  very  jast  remarks 
on  the  mischief  done  to  old  bnildings,  espe- 
cially churches,  by  ignorant  "restorers." 
Unfortunately,  the  learned  restorers  are 
little  less  mischievous  than  the  ignorant. 
If  any  historical  value  is  to  be  preserved  in 
our  old  churches,  we  must  not  be  content 
with  denouncing  the  ignorance  of  quacks ; 
but  mnst  make  men  see  tiiat  the  whole 
thewy  of  "  restomtion,"  as  tanght  by  the 
arduteots  of  the  last  generation,  and  recently 
restated  in  its  most  wigeroas  form  Mr. 
Street,  d  propos  of  the  St.  Albans  matter,  is 
radically  wrong.  A  building  which  is  still 
in  nse  must  receive  necessary  repairs  and. 


it  may  be,  alterations,  to  suit  the  wants  of 
its  users.  But  to  make  such  works  look  u 
if  thqr  belonged  to  the  thirteenlih,  or  wliat* 
ever  century  it  may  be,  is  a  d^iheiate  Un. 
ficaldon  (tf  htstoxy ;  and  the  loore  leaned 
the  architect^  the  more  oomplete  will  be  tiie 
fbrgery.  If  we  have  to  deal  with  snch  a 
bnilding,  let  us  be  carefnl  to  diatarh  nothing 
annecessarily.  Let  what  we  add  be  tbe  be«t 
we  can  produce,  but  honestly  show  as  what 
it  i^— namely,  the  work  of  oar  own  time. 
If  old  work  mnst  be  taken  away,  let  it  be  k; 
hut  at  least  let  that  which  is  left  be  untam. 
pered  with.  It  is  surely  a  strange  state  of 
things  when  the  production  of  Bnam  aoti- 
quities  is  extolled  as  a  service  to  history. 

But  to  retam  to  the  book  before  us.  Tlie 
sixth  and  seventh  lectures  treat  of  tb 
"  Rationale  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  andte 
tiiink  we  see  in  them  a  reflections^ the cn- 
trovemy  abont  the  style  of  tiie  new  GoTen- 
ment  offices.  These  and  the  next  two,  "On 
the  Fractioal  Study  of  Gothic  ArahitBctare," 
we  mast  now  pass  over. 

With  the  tenth  loctore,  the  first  gires  k 
Sir  Gilbert  as  professor,  he  begins  a  hiatoiyi  f 
the  early  architecture  of  Great  Britain,  vhe. 
is  continued  in  the  next  three.   The  cbipie 
on  pr&-Norman  architecture  is  interesdn^ 
from  the  large  number  of  examples  giren. 
But  we  are  rather  disappointed  thai  sautefr 
any  effort  has  been  madetoclassifytliem. 
have  dated  examples  from  the  time  of  Sede 
to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  oento?,!  period 
not  much  shorter  than  was  coimdbythe 
whole  course  of  Gothic  architectan.  Fnm 
these  it  onght  to  be  possible  to  gAisIonn^ 
tion  which  would  enable  ns  to  ^tiioK  °^ 
which  we  have  no  history.   Sir  GSbotieQ 
points  out  how  enUrely  difierest  tbis  stj^ 
is  from  the  Korman  or  roond-arcliedGotlnc, 
which  oonld  never  have  been  develtqied  oot 
of  it. 

Two  lectures  are  given  to  vaulting,  tfi 
here  the  lecturer's  thirteenth-oentmy  a* 
cinsiveness  fairly  breaks  down,  bm  « I 
not  only  carries  on  his  history  into  tli= 
sixteenth  century,  but  speaks  in  the  higliB' 
terms  of  the  latest  works.  Next  come  two 
lectures  on  tbe  dome,  the  use  of  ^^'^^^ 
Gothic  work  is  strongly  advocated.  ™ 
title  of  the  concluding  lecture  is  "AKb- 
tectnxftl  Art  in  reference  to  the  Fsat, » 
Present,  and  the  Future." 

We  must  not  end  witiiont  a  word  |W 

the  illustration  a,  which  are  a  very 

feature  in  the  book.   They  number 

varying  in  importance  from  diagtainfl 

text  to  foil-page  drawings.    A  tev  « 

woodcuts  which  have  appeared  before 

by  far  the  greater  number  are  new- 

who  heard  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  lectures » 

livered  will  remember  the  nobis  an»T « 

drawings  which  covered  the  walls,  andj 

which  he  was  justly  proud.  They  were  w 

work  of  his  pupils,  his  sons,  and  oUJ 

membere  of  his  office,  not  a  few  of  wdij 

have  since  made  for  themsel«8  names 

their  profession.   Many  of 

are  here  reproduced  after  being  i^*? 

small  for  the  puppose     Mr.  W.  S.  Wetf n. 

ley,  who  on  the  whole  has  done  bis  wori 

ceedingly  well ;  but  as  he  adds  a  noie  to 

Preface,  whereby  he  seems  to  t^^^," 

self  the  responsibOity  of  tbe  ^^^'Z 
we  would  poinlMjut  to  him  diat  inom» 
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pbnB  and  olsntiona  in  the  aeoond  Tolame 
m  witfKmt  Mdes,  irhielL  tekes  off  mnoh 
fnm  their  valiM. 

It  is  greatlj  to  be  regretted  that  these 
Tolomes  are  poethnmouB.  They  were  so  far 
adranoed  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death 
that  the  FrefiM»  is  written  by  him.  Bat  an 
occasional  mistake  in  the  text  showB  the 
want  of  his  final  rerision. 

J.  T.  MicnsTHWAm. 


Am  BUM. 

Ta  most  important  art  sale  of  the  seaaon,  thoB 
br— next  to  the  Lonsdale  sale,  and  indeed  more 
iikp(tttant  than  that  in  the  number  and  Tariety  of 
tiM  pidnrea — was  that  of  the  coUeetioQ  ofmctures 
aid  dzm\ni^  belonoing  to  Mr.  John  ^eminf(, 
■UA  took  plaee  bat  Satudaj  at  Ohristie'B. 
Hate  was  a  eonrideraUe  attMwIainw,  and,  fw 
aoBur  xeaaon  which  has  not  been  explained,  the 
coDeetkni,  though  not  obtaining  many  really 
fintnta  workij  add  for  a  very  la^  som :  tiw 
jraent  indinatKm  of  modem  pietaree  to  decline 
m  nine  having  been  it  seems  on  this  occasion 
fcr  the  mcment  atreited.    Indeed  much  second- 
nte  work  was  sold  at  larse  prices,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  days  when   somewhat  io- 
diArent  artists  could  command  prices  hardly 
bestowed   upcm   the   highest   labour   in  any 
other  psofeaeion  were  not  finally  over.  Among 
tie  dmwings  we  note  the  sale  of  an  elabo- 
rate dimwic«  by  Q.  Barret,  The  Thamet  from 
Biduiwnd  HUl,  for  188f.  16a.  (Isaac).   One  of  the 
fine  series  of  drawings  executed  at  Haddon  in  or 
about  the  year  1841  by  Darid  Gox— the  present 
one  a  dnwing  of  the  enttanoe  to  the  Hall— sold 
for  m  7s.  (Nayk>r).    By  Peter  de  Wint,  careful 
Uiinatfaiticiiiarly  cduuaoteristie  dnwiogs  of  A 
Xefct  Sens  and  A  Mimntain  Tarn  sold,  reqwo* 
tivdy,  Car  TQl.  lis.  and  SI/.  10a,   A  fine  diawii^ 
of  Copley  Flslding's  The  Vale  of  Neath— tnm  the 
coUeetioQ  of  F.  Graven— fetched  409/.  10a.,  which 
som,  it  will  be  seen,  was  deatioed  to  be  exceeded 
later  in  the  sale  by  a  design  of  atill  nobler  quality 
aod  more  admirable  execution  by  the  same  maater. 
Mr.  Krket  Foster's  little  drawings  sold  well, 
aa  they  always  appear  to  do :  their  dainty  finish 
rendering  them  specially  acceptaUe  to  eyes  that 
have  not  learned  to  look  for  tnat  which  is  most 
artiatic   in  Art     The  Dimmg  Haee  fetched 
141/L  ISfc;  An  Ovenhot  Mm,  611.  9a.}  The 
Watering  Plaee,  791.  IQe.;  Streatley,  131/.  6a. 
<Voki0a);  and  Tmlight  on  the  Tkame$  126/. 
<Agiiew).    A  drawing  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  of 
Tha  OidBHjftuh  Oentleman  realised  no  lesa  than 
(Oolei^.   A  ywj  important  examine  of  Mr. 
Gari  H«ag  fetched  16%  Ifii.:  it  representsd  with 
this  artim  usual  oompteteness  of  ezeeution  and 
fnUnesB  of  colonr  a  Tyrotese  hant».  For  an  elabo- 
rate inmdent  pietore  of  Mr.  Louis  Hoghe's  a  yet 
hig^iaar  price  was  obtained — 231/.  being  Kid  by  0^. 
A^iew  for  the  dengn  entitled  Taa$o  teekinff  an 
A^sfhtm  m  the  Convent  of  San  On^rio,  Some,  By 
Williun  Hunt  we  note  Fnmt  130L  (Agnew),  and 
<ViiMiN  and  fyhiffenia—A  much  larger  and  mote 
inoportant  drawing — 262/.  (Voldns).  A  drawing  of 
*  Oornfidd,  by  old  John  Linnell,  painted  not  more 
than  sixteen  years  ago,  sold  for  178/.  10a.  (Agnew). 
The  next  objects  of  interest  were  drawings  by  Mr. 
Millius.    Iliere  was   a   drawing  of  Oph^, 
1211.  16t.  (Qoilter),  and  one  of  The  Snemj/  Sow- 
T'oTM,  wlttch  foil  to  the  lame  parohaser  for 
laOL    Xliis  was  mm  of  a  series  executed  some 
e^^leen  Tnn  ago  for  z^mluetion  in  Oood 
Warda.   There  is  a  jmrfose  employment  of  body- 
eoloar,  and  the  des^  ze[aesentB  with  ui^lar 
Ibfea  and  oonoentratioa  the  bendinff  figure  of  a 
wicked  maheious  red  old  man — me  "Enemy" 
Qf  the  FaraUe  —  reliered  against  a  dark  sky 
•hot  with  yellow.    The  drawings  of  Piout— 
with  their  ionewhat  mechanic^  and  o^ered 
sttainmsnt  of  pietarssoue   eflfoot  — are  pro- 
Wblj  lather  kit  song^  for  now  than  thej  haTS 


beenafofstime;  but  on  Saturday  a  good  design  of 
JVtirMnkiy— distinctly  a  fine  example— was 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Eley  t<a  a  smu  so  ooatidsr^ 
able  as  120/.  16a.,  while  there  fell  to  Mr.  Martin 
Gobaghi'a  bid  of  2S0/.  lOi.  a  yet  nune  farouxaUe 
example  of  the  maater,  a  very  heantiful  and  com- 
petent if  somewhat  mannered  drawii^  of  Aasantt 
atDevotion  before  a  Oothie  iSftrme;  jko^  ofSouen 
Otthedrak  By  Darid  Boberta— another  architec- 
tural draughtsman  and  painter,  whose  works  are 
ffsnerally  inleasrepute  than  formerly— we  note  Aber- 
borthtpiek  671.  16*.  (Agnew),  and  Sevilh  48/.  6a. 
(Daniel).  By  Frederick  Tarier,  there  waa  sold 
Oood  ShepherdeUf  1621. 16$.  (Vokina),  and  also 
Smo$e — a  very  important  drawing  for  this  veteran 
artist— 283/.  10s.  (Isaac).  By  the  late  F.  W. 
Topham  we  note  a  Fauntam  at  Seville,  241/.  10a. 
(Agnew).  Of  the  Tnmer  sketches  the  moat  notice- 
able was  a  sketch  of  Como :  in  form  very  indefi- 
nite :  in  colour  very  entrancing — the  paper  aglow 
with  the  liquid  Unes,  yellowB  aod  reds  of  the 
later,  but  not  the  ktaat  period  of  the  master's 
practice.  Thia  eKceedingly  alight  but  stiU  exquisite 
and  poetical  record  of  a  dehghtfol  rision  of  Ncnrth 
ItaW^  passed  into  the  hands  m  Mr.  Agnew  for  106/. 
A  ^wing  by  the  late  E.  M.  Ward  of  The  Royal 
Family  in  the  Temple  waa  sold  for  100/.  16a; 
(Richardson);  The  Last  Ray:  a  Scene  at  Port 
Madoc,  hy  Brittan  Willis,  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
animal  painters,  waa  sold  for  194/.  6».  (Robinson). 
The  pictares,  on  the  whole,  were  lesa  noticeable 
than  tbe  drawings.  There  was  a  picture  of  Sheep 
by  R.  Anadell,  R.A.  which  fetched  104/,  6a. ;  one 
of  Winter  by  the  same  artist,  120/.  15a.,  and 
again,  Dead  Oame  204/.  (Tooth),  and  Homeward 
220^  10a.  (Rolnnaon)  ;  while  a  laiffer  design,  the 
Interrupted  Meal,  sold  for  420/.  (Agnew).  By  a 
Teteran  painter  of  marine  subjects — Mr.  E.  w. 
Gooke,  who  has  been  styled  by  some  tbe  Van  de 
Velde  of  Enriand— there  was  a  view  of  tiie  Port 
of  Vmdee  which  foil  to  Mr.  Agnew's  bid  of  SlOA 
By  a  most  admired  if  somewhat  obalky  landscape 

painter  ofthe  last  generation— T.  Cheawick,  B.A  

there  was  theimpOTtantpictoreof  S^ow  J^reame, 
exhiUtedat  the  Royal  Academy  about  thirty-three 
years  ago.  It  fell  for  the  sum  of  626/.  (Tagert). 
But  the  great  price  of  the  sale  waa  reserved  for 
a  popular  picture  called  Hit  only  Pav",  painted 
by  Mr.  Faed  in  tbe  year  1860,  and  now  selling  for 
1,601/.  (Agnew).  The  picture  by  Copley  Fielding 
to  whidi  reference  has  already  been  made  was 
entitled  South  Down* :  it  fell  to  Mr.  Agnew's  bid 
of  798/.,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
in  existence  any  nobler  specimen  of  Oopley  Hold- 
ing's craft.  By  Edouard  Frire,  a  domestic  Interior 
Ml  Brittany,  withpeasanta  roasting  apples,  sold 
fitt  236/.  6i. ;  by  W.  P.  Frith,  a  minor  example, 
entitled  the  Forttter^t  Borne,  dating  1861,  fell  for 
194/.  Gs. }  Louis  Qrillrit,  the  Briton  Window 
241/.  10*.  (Pilgeram),  and  by  Frederick  Ooodall, 
R.A.,  A  Street  in  Cairo — a  very  considerable 
work  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy— 924/.  (Tooth). 
The  chief  work  of  John  Linnell  offered  for 
sale  was  a  grand  picture  of  Harvest,  which  fell  to 
Mr.  Agnew's  bid  of  1,260/.  By  J.  E.  Millais 
there  was  a  small  picture  The  P\r»t  Sermon — too 
small  to  be  the  well-known  exhibited  picture  at 
the  Royal  Academy— which  sold  for  216/.  6a. 
A  View  in  LtncMnahire — one  of  the  hardly 
aufEciently  admired  examplea  of  the  exact  art  of 
Patrick  Nasmyth— sold  for  96/.  12a.  (GladweU), 
and  a  more  considerable  canvas  by  the  same  artist 
fetched  426/.  (Annot).  By  John  Philip,  R.A., 
a  finely  painted  head  of  a  Roman  Oirl  reached 
the  impcwtant  aum  of  646/.  (lUohardson) ;  a  pio- 
tme  of  Venioera  fairly  charaeteriaUc  example  of 
J.  B.  Pyne,  reached  184/.  6b.  (Hewett) ;  David 
Roberts'  Cfate  of  the  Zarcotlan  or  Sanctuary  of  the 
Kolan  Mosque  of  Cordova,  from  the  carefully 
formed  collection  of  John  Knowles,  Esq,,  361/.  Ida. 
(Agnew):  and  Olarkson  Stanfield's  spirited  pic- 
ture of  Fort  Soara,  St.  Jean  de  Zm,  1,166/. 
(Richardson).  These  are  probably  all  the 
rictures  that  call  for  record  in  a  sale  nndoabtedly 
unportsntf  though  the  collection  woold  appear  to 


have  been  Ibnned  more  on  popular  taste  thu  on 
the  most  refined  knowledge. 

Ybbtkbdit  Meesrs.  Ohristie  wete  to  be  engaged 
in  selling  tlie  remaining  works  of  the  late  Sir 
FVaneis  Grant,  P.R.A..,  and  to-day  thm  is  ap- 
pmntad  to  take  place,  ui^er  rinular  cireamstiness, 
ths  sale  of  the  pictures,  studies  and  sketchei  left 
by  Mr.  R  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  which  one  of  the 
papers  has  erroneooaly  stated  to  have  been  already 
sold.  The  studies  and  oU  sketches  include  msny 
suggestions  and  prepazationa  for  his  most  popnlu 
wons. 

Hbsbs.  Sothibt,  Wnxnmur  Aim  Hodib 
aold  on  Monday  an  unimportant  collection  of  old 
en^vings,  etchings  and  drawings,  chiefly  in  tsr- 
eatiug  for  old  riews  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. On  Tuesday  the  same  firm  oflbred  to 
competition  a  condderatde  collection  of  the  priate 
of  Qeorge  Oruikshank,  and  next  week  they  will 
sell  a  lar^  and  very  noteworthy  collection  of  p  jr- 
truts  chiefiy  illustrative  of  the  history  of  muiic 
and  the  drama.  There  are  to  be  included  in  tais 
sale  some  conspicuous  rarities  which  the  collector 
of  portraits  wul  be  sure  to  appreciate.  The  ol- 
lection  is  the  property  of  an  amateur  of  kno  ^vn 
taste  and  knowledge. 


.yOTSS  ON  ART  AND  ARCHAROLOOT. 

Mb.  Hbkrt  Holidat  has  recentlv  completed 
two  designa  of  various  interest,  united  perhaps  by 
the  common  aim  which  belongs  to  all  such  art  ah 
is  pre-occupied  with  the  purely  artistic  rather  than 
ths  narrative  aide  of  a  subject.  Both  desigas  bear 
evidence  of  a  high  ideal  of  taste,  artistic  feeUu^^ 
and  cultivation,  and  much  patience  of  work.  Mr. 
Holiday  has  painted  in  pure  water^olour  a  pic- 
ture of  our  fiiat  forefother  Adam,founded  on  the  text 
by  which  he  was  etmdemned  to  get  bread  by  th  • 
sweat  of  his  brow.  The  well-nigh  nude  figure  of  the 
brown-skinned  man  is  beheld  in  the  near  foreground 
in  the  fields  by  a  atream.  He  ia  at  preMot  in  act 
to  dig,  but  the  labour  of  hia  hands  is  thus  far  so 
recent  that  it  has  not  had  time  to  leave,  either 
upon  face  or  frame,  the  record  of  a  life  of  t  .)iL  In 
the  distance,  under  the  cool  shade  of  treea  tbat 
skirt  the  wide  and  unlimited  field,  the  genrle  Eve 
reats  supporting  her  child.  The  aentiment  of  the 
picture  18  still  somewhat  Arcadian:  it  baa  been 
impossible  or  undeu'rable  to  the  artist  to  suppress 
hia  sense  of  beauty  and  repose — tiie  concord  of 
agreeable  colour  and  the  presence  of  pleasant 
atmosphere  and  selected  form.  A  like  pre-oceup  i- 
tion  is  discernible  in  the  second  design  of  the 
artisti  which  attains,  pwhaps  more  completely  than 
the  Adam,  all  the  charm  of  cool  and  exquisita 
colour.  It  is  entitled  Sara,  la  boigneute,  and  re- 
mesants  that  damsel,  much  as  we  may  find  her  in 
vietor  Hugo's  po«n — 

"Sara, 
Belle  d'indoleoee, 
So  balance." 

She  swings  naked,  in  a  ^saamer  hammock,  over  an 
oblong  bath,  cut  out  in  the  garden  and  walled 
around  with  atone.  Qreen  grasses  surround  it. 
Blue  or  bluish-green  pots  are  placed  at  each  aide, 
and  the  delicate  hues  are  repeated  and  echoed 
here  and  there.  Tbe  soft  figure  of  the  damsel  is 
vaguely  reflected  in  the  atill  waters  of  the  bath. 
In  the  background  are  pleasant  buildinga  and  the 
laden  trees  of  a  garden-close.  Such  a  scene,  what- 
ever the  representation  of  it  may  be  entitlal,  is  in 
truth  an  attempt  at  tbe  ideal  or  the  imaginative 
rather  than  the  real ;  and  the  success  of  euch  a 
picture  is  accordingly  found  1ms  in  the  measure  in 
which  it  may  pwsuaae  us  to  believe  its  incident 
and  to  accept  it,  than  in  tiie  extent  to  which  it 
satisfies  tbe  most  cultivated  instincts  for  subtle 
harmony  of  colour  and  form.  A  dreamy  and 
tender  sentiment — the  love  of  tbe  softest  order  of 
beauty  in  human  and  inanimate  things  —  has 
here  controlled  the  sdectiun  of  tbe  objects  pre- 
sented and  the  oombi^lQbnin  why^h  &iiert  are 
fonnd.  ^«!yfe^^&9SM]^(@>but£t 
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is  art  of  a  refined  coder,  in  which  aenauousneBs 
owns  the  control  of  pore  and  elevated  taste. 

Makt  of  the  pictures  destined  for  the  ezhiH- 
tions  at  Burlington  House  and  the  Groavenor 
Gallery  will  Iw  on  view  at  the  artists'  stu^os 
daring  to-day  and  to-morrow.  All  critjcism  of 
the  general  character  of  the  year's  product  must 
of  course  he  reserved  until  a  later  occasion,  but  it 
is  at  least  permissible  to  hazard  the  opinion  that 
there  will  be  found  in  both  places  an  unusual 
number  of  laive  and  important  paintings.  Mr. 
Poster  is  still  at  work  upon  the  fourth  of  a 
saties  of  designs  executed  for  Lord  Whamcliffe. 
Its  snlject  is  Nauncaa  and  her  Maida,  and  in  the 
dispodtion  of  a  Dumber  of  graeefiil  ranale  figaree 
then  is  ample  seope  for  the  ezetcne  of  tiie  highest 
qnditieB  of  s^le.  AMMragh  tiw  artist  has  chosen 
to  add  the  iutoreat  of  pOTtnitan  to  the  treatment 
of  an  ideal  theme,  this  ehmient  of  attraction  is  not 
80  obtnided  as  in  any  wi^  to  disturb  the  ab- 
stnet  beauty  of  the  result.  The  faces  that  he 
has  dioeen  to  present  loee  nothing  of  their  ap- 
propriateness from  the  fact  that  they  belong  to 
ladies  well  known  in  society ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  eagerness  to  identify  their  ownera  will 
not  lead  the  public  to  n^lect  toe  features  of  higher 
artistio  interest  which  the  picture  contains.  The 
impression  of  movement  in  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal figures  is  very  soccessfully  secured.  Nau- 
sicaa  herself  is  in  the  act  of  striking  the  ball  which 
one  of  her  companions  is  running  backwards  to  be 
ready  to  catch.  The  picture  is  of  the  same  nze 
and  shape  as  the  Ataianta't  Jtace,  and  it  contains 
sUcwether  ten  figures.  Wx,  Bnme  Jones  will  send 
to  l£e  Groevenor  GalleTT  a  series  of  fonr  designs 
illuBtiatiog  the  stoiy  of  P^;tnaHon,  and  a  lafge 
upright  canvas  repreaenta^  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Critics  who  are  disposed  to  dwell  with  so 
much  emphasis  upon  the  ascetic  character 
of  Mr.  Jones's  art  will  be  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
full  and  rounded  beauty  of  form  which  the  artist 
has  displaced  in  the  node  figure  of  Galatea. 
Mr.  Jonee  is  now  at  work  upon  the  paintings  and 
decorative  fMuels  illustrating  thestoi^  of  Perseus ; 
but  these  will  not  be  ready  for  exhibition  till  next 
vear.  A  notable  feature  of  the  Grosvenor  Exhi- 
oition  will  be  a  portrut  by  Angeli  of  The  late 
Princest  Alice,  which  will  be  exhibited  b^  the 
spetnal  request  of  Her  Majesty.  The  portrait  was 
painted  only  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  the 
Princess,  and  is  reckoned  an  admirable  likeness. 

PoBiBAEnixx  will  he  strongly  represented  in 
both  gaUeriea.  Mr.  Millais  wlu  send  to  the  Aca- 
dsn^  portraitB  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Oarlyle ; 
and  lu.  Onleas  will  oontribute,  unong  other 
worka,  a  strikiiKPortiut  of  Mr.  Mawolm  of 
Poltauoch.  Mr.  ^Patts  is  engaged  upon  a  poiv 
tzut  of  Sir  f^edeiick  Leiriiton,  which  u  intended 
as  a  [neeent  to  the  Academy,  and.  he  has 
besides  in  course  of  completion  large  deugns  of 
Eve — a  fdll-langth  life-size  figure  with  fiM»  turned 
up  toward  heaven — and  of  Paoio  and  Frmemsa. 
These  will  be  exhiUted  at  the  Grosvenor.  Mr, 
Herkomer's  works,  also  for  the  Grosvenor,  in- 
clude a  very  striking  head  of  Mr.  Tennyson  exe- 
cuted in  vrater-colour,  and  a  large  compoution  in 
the  same  material  representing  a  group  of  Bava- 
rian peasants  seated  beneath  a  wooden  drinking- 
shed,  through  the  open  aides  of  which  the  eye 
catches  glimpses  of  picturesque  landscape.  The 
figures  are  nearly  the  size  of  life,  ana  in  the 
varied  types  of  the  heads  the  artist  has  displayed 
all  his  well-Jmown  power  in^  the  rendering  of 
peasant  character,  lliis  vrork  is  beudes  remark- 
able from  the  fitet  of  its  unusual  rize:  it  is  {u-o- 
baUy  the  lanrest  water-colour  drawing  ever 
execatsd.  Mr.  Cecil  Lawaon,  another  of  the 
younger  ezhibitoTB  at  the  GrosveuOT,  will  have  an 
important  ssries  of  luidscape-iwiDtings.  In  the 
laigest  of  the  aeries  the  painter  has  introduced 
two  full-length  portraits  of  the  children  of  Mr. 
Wiokham  Flower.  The  moat  striking  of  the 
smaller  canvases  represents  a  sunrise  after  storm, 
a  study  of  slgr  and  doud  of  strong  dramatic  im- 
—nsdon. 


Me.  Pbttib's  large  picture  of  the  Fini  Death 
Warrant  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive pictures  of  the  year,  as  it  is  unquestionably 
the  strongest  piece  of  painting  yet  produced  by  its 
author.  Sir  Frederick  Ld^hton  will  not  nave 
any  very  lane  work,  unless  indeed  he  decides  to 
e^ibit  the  picture  of  Et^ah  seen  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Pans  Exhibition  Ust  year ;  but  he  will 
in  any  case  be  represented  by  a  number  of  smalltt 
compositions,  ax.  Albert  Moore  sends  a  dengn  of 
two  figures  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and  a  smaller 

Sicture  to  the  Academy.  The  laige  picture  by 
fr.  Fildes,  which  vraa  too  late  fbr  uBt  year's  ex- 
hibition, is  now  complete.  Its  sabject,  uie  return 
of  an  outcast  to  her  home,  has  already  been 
described,  snd  the  careful  attention  bestovred  upon 
every  detail  of  the  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
amply  to  justify  the  psioter's  recent  dection.  Mr. 
Muk  Fisher,  whose  work  was  much  admired  in 
Paris,  will  scmd  three  cattie  pieces  to  the  Gros- 
venor ChJlery,  the  largest  ot  them  a  group  of 
cows  in  a  .meadow  near  Pevensey  Castle,  being 
perhaps  the  most  important  work  he  has  yet  pro- 
duoea.  Mr.  Macbeth's  Academy  picture  repre- 
sents a  number  of  fishing  boats  saiunjir  out  of  a 
picturesque  littie  harbour  on  a  bright  sunny 
morning.  He  has  some  smaller  studies  of 
peasant  life  in  the  Eaatom  countieab  which 
will  be  exhibited  in  Bond  Street  Mr.  Lin- 
ton has  hitherto  been  known  almost  ex- 
clusivelv  as  a  water-colour  punter,  but  he  has 
now  in  his  studio  rix  wo^  m  oil,  which  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Grosvoior  Gallery.  The  largest 
of  them  has  for  its  subject  an  locudent  in  the 
fVench  Bevolution.  Mr.  Marcos  Straw's  pictures 
for  the  Academy  include  a  garden  scene  with  de- 
licate contrast  of  li^ht  and  shadow,  and  a  ungle 
figure  of  a  young  girl  in  the  costume  of  the  last 
century.  "iSx.  Tad^a  has  several  Koman  subjects, 
the  laivest  of  which  contains  a  group  of  figures 
in  half-length,  but  of  life-size,  whose  heads  are 
relieved  against  the  arches  of  a  marble  bridge. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hall^  has  a  large  composition  called 
Dawn,  representing  a  knight  in  armour  carrying  a 
lady  away  in  a  boat,  which  is  moored  by  the  st^ 
of  an  Italian  palace. 

Maeabi's  elaborate  oil  sketches  for  the  great 
festal  procesuon  that,  as  we  mentioned  before,  is 
to  t^  place  next  month  in  Vienna,  on  the  occa^ 
sion  of  the  Emperor's  silver  wedding,  are  now 
being  exhibited  m  the  Eiinstierhaus.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  procession  seems  to  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  magtuficent  triumphal  cars  such  as  Alhrecht 
DUrer  deogned  for  the  Triumph  of  the  Emperor 
MyTiTiiTliftw-  In  these  cars,  belonging  to  the 
various  guilds  and  companies,  ri<u  allegorical 
figures  supposed  to  repressnt  various  interests: 
thus  the  goldsnuths*  car  carries  inches  and 
Luxury,  the  gardeners'  the  Goddess  Flora,  while 
the  railway  companies,  whose  car  does  not  assume, 
as  it  might  appropriately  do,  the  shape  of  a  loco- 
motive, are  to  give  two  figures  representing  Fire 
and  Water,  anucahly  embracing  one  another. 
Altogether,  the  preparations  are  on  a  most  sump- 
tuous scale,  and  eve^  efibrt  is  being  made  to  carry 
out  this  fantastic  revival  of  a  mediaeval  custom 
in  a  truly  artistic  manner,  Makart's  sketches  in 
themselves  are  noteworthy  works.  They  comprise 
twenty-seven  difierent  groups,  which  when  itoned 
together  make  a  picture  10  liset  long  by  2  fbet 
high. 

Thb  triennial  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Rotterdam  will  take  place  this  sommer,  opening 
on  June  1,  Foreign  artists  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute. 

Tee  works  of  reconstruction  at  the  Hdtol  de 
Yille  in  Paris,  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  severe 
weather,  are  now  being  resumed^  vrith  great 
activity,  and  it  is  calculated  that  this  vast  ecutlce 
will  he  finished  in  about  three  years.  At  present 
the  Administration  is  considering  the  best  manner 
of  tilling  the  numerous  niubes  of  the  /a^adea,  in 
which  are  to  be  erected  f&ttues  of  great  men  born 
in  Paris.  The  salectron  of  those  who  are  to  be 


thus  honoured  is  a  very  difficult  and  delkits 
matter.  Altogether  it  is  redcooed  that  not  fewer 
than  264  stetoes  and  141  bas-ndiefa  sia  neoeeaan 
for  the  decoration  of  the  new  biUldiiua,  and  the  esti- 
mates amount  to  904,600  &.  for  the  statues,  and 
287,000  fr.  for  the  bas-reliefii.  But  the  Mnmci- 
pality  of  Paris  are  not  given  to  grading  mosey 
for  the  adornment  of  their  beantinil  csfntal ;  m, 
as  a  spetnal  commission  has  been  appointed 
the  purpose  of  studviag  the  subject,  ueie  seeoi 
little  doubt  bat  nat  comnussuniB  for  sU  tlai 
amount  of  work  will  soon  be  given  to  the  senl^ 
tors  and  stoneworkers  of  Paris. 

Two  etohings  of  more  than  usual  intenst  hm 
been  given  in  the  hiat  two  nonben  of  I'M 
The  first  of  these  is  by  L.  Leenhofi'&omapowtt. 
folly  rsalistie  puntiag  by  J.  Inasls  eallsd  Im 
bom  CamarvdM  joat  an  old  worn  aaa  ttta^ 
delight  in  amoaiiw  a  fat  littie  Dutdk  My 
sits  up  in  her  Al£'&8luoned  chair  witii  sttolki 
riveted  on  the  toy  that  is  bnng  shown  to  het.  I 
simple  subject  enough,  and  yet  the  hiitoij  of  i 
lifetime  is  conveyed  by  it.   The  light  ud  thide 
of  the  picture  are  very  effiactively  rendered  \»  M. 
Leenhofi*,  though  the  stolid  baby  seen  in 
must  have  been  a  difficult  subject  for  the  etck^i 
art.   The  other  etching  is  or  a  totally  iiSetat 
character,  being  a  skilful  rendering  hj  H.  lalmn 
of  0.  Green's  Sere  they  Corns :  Daig  Day,  i 
picture  in  the  collection  of  M.  0.  J.  'Wertbuner. 
The  excitement  of  the  moment  csiises  all  &as  u 
be  turned  in  the  same  direction,  thus  affixi^  i 
carious  study  of  profiles  to  the  artist,  iriu  im 
utilised  it  with  remaikaUe  elleet,  AasAfri^ 
character  also— of  cbaractBr  vvestiaiDidlf'fr 
played  under  exmtement — this  ^etnra  mrai 
witik  some  of  Onukshank's  most  poweiMwicia 
studies,  and  the  lam  etching  of  it  iarirfviH 
be  likely  to  be  eqowy  T^uaUe  with  luiifitin 
times  for  ito  aeeniate  leodoang  of  Oi  Uun 
and  intoests  of  this  itineteenth  century. 

News  has  been  received  of  Iredi  bii  it 
Olympia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alfia  Thw 
coQsiBt  of  a  head  of  Herddes  iVom  a  mebft « 
the  temple  of  Zeus;  the  left  foot  of  the  ititM  of 
Victory  (fitiang  the  1^  perfectiy);  an 
bronze  relief;  a  well-preserved  bnnie  ptdw; 
and  a  group  of  three  old  Greek  kdldinga,  aM 
the  dxe  of  the  Ebxaion,  with  colomna  intad. 

Thb  Oatette  de»  Seatix-Artt  has  men  Ihsi 
usual  interest  this  month.  To  qpeak  flnt  of  tb 
illustrations : — it  contains  another  etched  pntnit 
by  M.  OaiUard,  to  whose  admirable  readninfo' 
the  remarkable  head  of  Dom  Oudrsnger  we  hue 
before  had  oooMion  to  draw  attention,  lie  p 
sent  likeness  of  BEgr.  Pie,  Bshop  of  Pdtien,  i*  ^ 
tended  aa  a  pendant  to  that  work,  and  it  dietm- 

C'  bed  by  the  aame  wonderful  nuKlelliiig  of  w 
L,  soft  yet  stnn^  shadows,  and  life^s^ 
sion  of  the  eyes  and  mouth.  The  tone  of  the 
whole  also  so  well  conveys  the  sense  of  coIobi 
that  vre  can  scarcely  reaUse  that  it  is  aa>l>|5 
a  work  in  black  and  white.  In  a  third  iiti^* 
on  Eugene  Fromentin,  M.  Gonse  contiaues  hi 
study  of  that  painter,  bc^gun  hut  year,  but  i::- 
terrupted  by  the  French  ExhiHtion,  sad  «t« 
several  Algwian  and  Arabian  sketches,  of  wlii«> 
one,  entitled  The  SimooH,iaebitai)iyTiLJ^^' 
H.  DurantT  also  eontiauM  his  "VtmatM^ 
Louvre,"  offering  us  his  renaria  on  what  he  i^'^ 
the  'MmmeneehSmbeloteriaftan^rsireetidigKaie 

of  the  J^yptian  oolleetion.  M.  EphnMO, 
carefolly  stodied  series  of  articles  on 
drawings  have  extended  over  more  than  s  .t^ 
and  a  half,  finishss   them  in  tiiis  Domjer 
with  a  history  of  the  drawings  made  W  l"^ 
after  his  return  from  his  tour  in  tiie  Netheriinds 
in  1621,  a  tour  wHch  had  a  greater  infioenoe  oxtr 
his  art  than  his  earlier  visit  to  Venii».  "J 
drawings  here  enumerated  hekisg  to^»'"T 
period  from  1631  to  1628,  the  data  of  hu 
and  include  seveml  of  the  po'"^^  .P^" 
which  he  execoted,M4bis  time,  aqd  ^.^.l. 
and  -i-i— —  «f^fi«ii«*oa>csIW  t" 
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Bombardmtnt  cf  A^erg,  a  pat-aod-uik  dzawioff 
in  the  Bezlin  Museum.  These  of  course  are  aU 
mU-kDown  works,  but  M.  £phrus«,  in  thU  last 
sttielA  as  m  otlum,  nualioiiB,  besides,  mxnj  that 
ksva  not  hitherto  been  recognised  as  belonging  to 
Dorer.  In  pulicular,  he  speaks  in  this  numbra  of 
a  series  of  stadiee  which  he  has  discorered  in 
nrious  coUections,  that  seem  to  have  some  rela- 
tkm  to  the  engraviDg  of  the  OtMn/Erum.  Both 
Hausoiann  and  Thausing  throw  doabt  on  this 
work,  but  theee  drawing  woold  certainly  seem 
to  eetnUiah  its  authenticity.  Alt(»ether,  by  these 
cai«ful  studies  and  comparisons  M.  Ephruaai  has 
made  a  Taluable  contribution  to  Diirer  literature ; 
and  although  Uie  enthusiasm  of  discovery  may 
hsTe  carried  him  a  little  too  far  at  times,  even 
PnC  Tluuisiiiff,  we  imi^ine,  most  admit  ttiat  he 
baa  flitafaluhad  KTecal  intetesting  Acts. 


THB  ST  AOS. 


Tk€  ThStUre  Francis  in  the  Reign  of 
Louis  XV.  By  Alexander  Baillie  Coch- 
rane, M.P.    (Harst  &  Blackett.) 

Mk.  Bjuixib  Cochrane  is  thoroughly  con- 
Tinced  of  the  dramatic  excellence  of  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  and  has  been  making 
oollectioiu  fi}T  a  hiBtoiy  of  the  theatre.  More- 
OTcr,  he  is  anzions  to  obtain  fliU  discoBsion 
for  die  important  question  (tf  State  support 
to  the  stage,  or  rather  to  a  Bingle  theatre, 
"  on  condition  of  its  maintaining  the  highest 
standard  of  dramatic  art,  and  of  coodQct 
and  management."    Here  was  the  ground- 
work of  a  Tery  interesting  book.    A  history 
of  the  Th£&tre  Fran9ais,  published  on  the 
ere  of  the  visit  of  the  company  to  London, 
would  have  drawn  public  attention  to  the 
system  of  which  the  results  are  generally  so 
stdmiraUe-,  and  a  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bility of  ommncing  the  House  of  Commons 
of  this  great  truth,  and  wringing  a  subsidy 
ont  of  the  unwilling  pockets  of  the  British 
tax-pajer,  would  hare  naturally  followed. 
Hliat,  faowerar,  has         Godunme  done? 
He  has  composed  a  Tory  weak  story  in- 
deed,  about  ft  poor  flower-girl  who  is 
adopted  by  a  wealthy  and  benevolent  lady 
with  dramatic  tastes  and  connexions.  She 
is  tanght  and  patronised  hy  Mdlle.  Clairon — 
then  sdl-powertnl  at  the  "ni^tre  Fran^ais-^ 
IfCcomes  a  member  of  the  company :  makes 
ber  debitt  as  Chimeue  in  Le  Oid  before 
Loais  XV.  at  YersaiUes,  is  of  course  success- 
fat  :  and,  equally  of  course,  terminates  her 
dramatic  career  by  an  early  and  picturesque 
death  not  Ipng.  afterwaras.    The  serious 
objects  of  the  work  are  introduced  at  inter- 
vals, either   by  way  .  of  introditcti<m  to 
tLe  chapters,  or  as'  oonvexsatioiia  put  into 
the  months  of  the  prindpal  oharaoters.  The 
rennlt  of  tliis  treatm^t  is  obvions.  The 
(•ersona  beoome  even  less- interesting  than 
tbey  othorwise  would  be ;  they  lose  idl  indi- 
riioality,  and  are  rednc^  to  mere  machines 
•V  uttering  the  author's  sentiments  or  nar- 
rating the  &ctB  he  has  collected.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  important  questions  that  we 
are  incited  to  consider  faU  to  command  at- 
tention, partly  beeause  they  get  in  the  way 
f>f  the  stoty,  and. partly  because  they  are  as- 
»'ciated  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  insipidity 
of  tho  peraonagcs  who  discuss  them.  When 
*^o  or  three  bores  are  struck  by  a  sudden 
tbooght— "We  Teaily  ought  to  betaUdog 
about  -  the  imbtitation  of  the  Thfiltrt 
^nn^aia     «nd-  leaving  their  own  vapid 


chatter  proceed  to  speak  Mdlle.  Clairou's 
memoirs  cut  into  lengths,  the  wearied  reader 
is  irresistibly  tempted  eithw  to  skip  the  im- 
proving conversation  or  to  lay  down  the 
volume.  It  is  provoking  that  Mr.  Cochrane 
should  have  defeated  his  own  object  by  the 
unfortunate  form  which  he  has  aeleoted. 
Perhaps  he  may  favour  us  before  long  with 
a  short  essay  on  a  subject  on  which  he  has 
evidently  formed  strong  opinions,  the  result, 
no  donbt,  of  careful  thought  and  much 
reading.  John  Willis  Cube. 

JaMwA  fSr  dm  deuiache  Theater.    Von  Joseph 
Kiiischnn.   Erster  Jahjgaug.   (Leipzig :  Foltz.) 
The  octavo  volume  of  over  three  hnndnd  psges  that 
records  the  history  and  practical  wiping  of  the 
theatre  in  Qermany  during  the  course  of  a  single 
year  (from  Octolier  1,  1877,  to  September  30, 
1878)  is  one  that  should  put  Englishmen  to 
shame,  when  they  consider  the  present  state  of 
their  stage.    If  further  confirmation  were  re- 
quired that  in  Genomiy  the  stage  is  regarded  as 
an  art,  a  source  of  education,  and  not  as  a  mere 
means  of  popular  amusement,  this  book,  which  is 
the  unassistea  labour  of  lore  of  one  man,  would 
evince  it.    The  work  furnishes  an  exhaustive 
chronicle  of  the  events  and  conditions  of  the  theatri- 
cal year.    It  opens  with  a  calendar  noting  every 
circumstance  of  more  or  less  importance  that  has 
marked  the  days :  d&id  or  death  of  acton,  anni- 
versary perfmrmanees,  nduction  or  increase  of 
salaries  to  perfoimezs  at  various  theatres,  re* 
hearsals  and  acting  of  new  plays,  revival  of  <dd 
dramas,  Ac.   This  is  fbllowed  by  detailed  obi- 
tuary notices  of  those  actors  of  eminence  who 
have  died  in  its  course ;  and  this,  agun,  by  a  list 
of  jubilees  held,  retirements  from  the  atag&  and 
secular  festivals.    Also  descriptions  of  anniver- 
sary festivals  of  poets,  dramatists  and  actors, 
of  a  kind  favoured  in  Germany,  which  link 
the  past  to  the  present  and  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  many  an  actor  who  would  else  be  for- 
gotten or  unknown  by  the  present  generation — a 
paceful  tribute  to  an  art  so  essentially  ephemeral 
in  its  manifestations  as  the  mimetic.    We  learn, 
too,  what  monuments  have  been  erected  to  various 
actors  in  the  coarse  of  the  jear,  what  institutions 
founded  to  thdr  memory— mstitutions  that  in  all 
cases  an  to  promote  tluir  art  Friies  have  been 
offered  by  difittfuit  towns  and  societies  for'niccesa- 
ful  dramas,  tragedies,  and  comedies ;  tiw  names 
of  the  candidates  are  ^vea,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  sneoessfiil  play.   A  survey  is  given 
of  the  various  theatrical  aasoeiationB  and  benefit 
societies,  and  of  the  wo^-aceomplidlied  them; 
an   abstract  of  all  judicial  suits  concerning 
matters  theatriotd,  and  a  detailed -account  of  the 
theatrical,  musical,  and  ballet  schools  and  the 
results  furnished  by  them.   This  is  succeeded  by 
an  enumeration  of  the  new  plays  broiwht  out 
and  of  new  performances,  forming  a  goo£y  cata- 
logue; a  short  account  of  the  operatic  year;  a 
list  of  books  issued  on  dramsttc  and  kindred 
themes,  with  a  suoeinct  analysis  of  their  contents ; 
a  list  of  newspaper  articles  and  criticisms  on 
dramatic  themes ;  miscellansoua  information }  and 
finally,  an  alphabetkal  directory  of  all  the  theatres 
now  open  in  Gemuurf ,  with  tha  names  of  their 
dirsctois  appended.   The  book  is  further  enriched 
by  an  exhaustive  index,  and  is  thus  a  perfect  xeoord 
of  all  matters  of  interest  ccmnected  with  the  Ger> 
man  stage  for  the  period  which  it  embraoes. 


KXTBia 


OoHTRABT  to  loBg'^atablnhed  precedent,  the  no- 
gramme  of  the  Philharmonic  concert  on  the  30th 
lost  contained  but  one  symphony.  The  -woA 
selected  was  Schumami'a  aymphonv  in  £  flat, 
Mnerally  known  aS  the  BhwisU.  This  mw  the 
bsteoBBpontion  of  ita-elaas  1^  tiw- vnfbrtanate 
matter  whose  career  a  few  ywn  later  leorived 


such  a  tragical  termination.  Though  not  equal 
to  the  one  in  0,  the  syn:^)hony  in  £  flat  contains 
much  that  is  beaatiM  de^te  tiie  inefiectiTS 
orchestration  "vrideh  ban  as  ebewheie  mars  the 
exprestion  of  Schnnumi^  noUest  ideas.  The 
performaoee  under  Vx.  Onsiiu's  hiUm  was  coldly 
correct  rather  than  artistic  If  the  numees  were 
generally  well  obeerrad  it  was  in  a  perfono- 
tory  manner,  and  the  poetry  of  the  work  was 
lost  to  a  concdderable  extent.  Increased  fami- 
liarity with  Bmhms's  violin  concerto  tends  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  whatever  imper- 
fections may  be  found  in  the  work  are  due  to  the 
composer's  lack  of  experience  in  this  form  of  com- 
position. The  beauty  of  the  general  structure 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  while  the  solo 
part  ffuls  to  commend  itseli  more  completely  than 
at  first,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Brahms  was 
hampet^  rather  than  assisted  in  his  work  by  the 
necessiW  of  jP-yiag  prominence  to  one  executant. 
Hence  the  efiect  is  that  of  an  nereacaioe  rather 
than  of  a  necessary  and  harmonious  portion  of  the 
ori^nal  design,  as  in  the  confisrtos  of  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn.  The  most  unexeepticmaUe 
feature  of  the  coneot  was  the  perfbrmance  of 
Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  G  by  Mdlle. 
Janotha.  No  finer  rendering  of  this  lovely  work 
could  be  desired,  and  this  is  the  highest  praise 
that  we  can  o^.  Mrs.  Oaj^ood  was  the  vocalist, 
her  selections  being  an  sir  from  Mr.  Ousins's 
oratorio  Gideon,  and  EUsabeth's  Prayer  frvm 
Tarmhduter.  The  former  is  musically  weak  and 
the  latter  is  ill  adapted  for  the  concert-room; 
henoe,  although  Mrs.  Osgood  sang  exceedingly 
well,  she  iuled  to  arouse  any  marked  di^lay  of 
enthusiasm, 

^imcs's  second  Synqthony  (in  D  major),  which 
was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the 
opening  concert  of  the  present  series  of  Orystal 
Palace  concerto,  was  repeated  last  Saturday  at 
the  some  place.    It  is  not  usual  to  give  the  same 
work  twice  in  one  season ;  but  in  the  present  case 
the  importance  of  the  composition  fuDy  justified 
a  deputore  from  the  regular  course.  Further 
aequaintsnce  with  Bnhms's  symphony  confirms 
the  opinion  exfoessed  on  ite  first  production  as 
to  its  being  a  work  a£  very  remarksUe  powu'. 
The  first  and  third  movemoila  are  especially 
charming;  tho  finale  sbikes  us  more  from  the 
masterly  sUll  of  its  developmmte,  and  the  un- 
flagging vigour  which  characterises  it,  than  from 
the  interest  of  its  themes,  of  which  only  the 
second  subject  is  to  be  noted  for  ita  beautv ;  the 
slow  movement,  wMch  at  first  appeals  obscure, 
gains  much  in  clearness  on  re-hearing,  though 
still  pourtraying  one  of  the  more  abstruse  phases 
of  the  composer's  individuality.   The  performance 
of  the  symphony  under  Mr.  Manns  was  &ultle8B 
in  all  respects--a  veritable  triumph  for  the  or- 
chestra.  A  vigorous  attempt  vras  made  by  a 
portion  of  the  audience  te  encore  the  third  move- 
ment.  Mr.  Manns  seemed  at  first  disposed  to 
yield ;  but  such  an  ene^tic  protest  was  made  by 
some  of  the  rauncians  present  that  he  happily 
changed  his  mind.  The  enoore  system  is  a  nuiaauca 
underiUl eireumstai^oea ;  botagreaterartistic mis- 
take than  the  repetition  of  a  part  of  a  symphony 
in  which  the  balance  of  the  various  movements 
is  of  such  importance  to  the  efiect  of  the  whole 
can  hardly  be  imagined.   Mr.  Manns's  position  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  quite  strong  enough  to  justify 
him,  if  BO  disposed,  in  setting  his  fiuM  like  a  fiiat 
against  all  encores  whatever.  Herr  Joachim  gave 
a  very  fine  performance  of  Beethoven's  violin  con- 
certo, and  repeated  his  own  elegant  Nocturne 
(Op.  12)  for  violin  and  small  orchestra,  which  had 
been  previously  heard  at  Sydenham  some  four 
yean  ago.   The  vocalists  were  Miss  Helena  Aroim 
and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.   The  lady,  who  seems  to 
have  much  Improved  both  in  voice  and  style  since 
we  heard  her  last,  sat^  a  {demng  but  not  very  re- 
markable air  from  SaintHSaensr&nnson  «f  iJtitta 
and  scmgB  by  Msefiffiea  and  Schubert;  BIr.  Lloyd 

Sve  tha  Baican^  from  G^iiiod^  ISdmtiete,  wd 
B  Bose  Song  from  BBlfi(s7VWii|MBi,-Jlwafter- 
Digitized  by 
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noon  Sehabeit's  flue  Uan  in  E  flat  will  "be  given 
for  the  fint  time  at  the  GrjBtal  Palace. 

At  the  Students'  Ooncert  given  at  the  Rojal 
Academy  of  Mnuc  last  Saturday  the  new  com- 
podtionfl  presented  to  notice  were  a  Prelude  in  Q 
and  Aliens  scherzando  in  F  for  pianoforte  by  Mr. 
Tobias  Matthay,  and  a  boiuc  entitled  *'  Farewell," 
by  Miss  Dinah  Shapley.  There  will  Iw  an  orches- 
iaX  coniKrt  in  St  Jamea's  Hall  on  Saturday  next, 
April  6. 

Bhtond  a  few  tasteful  Bonf^,  the  compositions 
of  Herr  Henschel  are  as  yet  but  little  tmown  in 
England,  though  the  &vourite  baritone  claims 
attention  as  an  accomplished  mudcian  as  well  as  a 
talented  vocalist.  The  vety  favourable  reception 
accorded  to  his  SIw&mcAm  Liedenpul  (Op.  82)  at 
the  Popular  Ooncert  on  Monday  evening  waa  fiiUy 
draerved.  The  work  is  a  collection  of  ten 
old  Servian  national  poems,  translated  into 
German  by  Talvj,  and  set  to  music  for  one 
or  more  voices  with  pianoforte  accom^mment. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Brahms,  whose  lA^tetUeder 
Waker  may  have  sufi^ested  the  idea  of  the  com- 
pOBititm.  But  the  resemblance  is  not  fully  main- 
tiuned ;  for  in  Herr  Heascbel's  work  various 
rhythms  are  employed,  and  the '^anoforte  occupies 
a  very  subudiary  position.  The  curious  alter- 
nations of  duple  and  triple  measure,  and  the  fre- 
quent employment  of  false  accents,  are  among  the 
means  utuised  to  give  characteristic  colouring  to 
the  music ;  but  the  harmonic  progressions  are  not 
uniformly  German,  for  in  several  instances  a  turn 
in  th^^hrasing  suggeste  an  Italian  origin.  The 
writing  is  esBentiuh-  vooal.  he  the  roondation 
what  It  may ;  and  though  ue  words  are  mostly 
sad  or  at  least  nwlanchofy  in  their  nature,  there  is 
abandance  of  life  and  warmth  in  their  treatment 
Great  praise  is  due  to  the  executante — Mdlle. 
Friedlander,  Mdlle.  Bedeker,  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
and  Herr  Henschel,  with  Mdlle.  Janotha  at  the 
piano — for  the  artistio  interpretation  which  the 
work  received.  The  remainder  of  the  pn»;ramme 
consisted  of  Beethoven's  quintett  in  0  (Op.  29), 
Mozart's  Pianoforte  trio  in  E,  and  GhopinV  Bar- 
carolle in  F  sharp  (Op.  60). 

Mb.  Mapleboh  has  issued  his  manifesto  quickly 
on  the  heels  of  his  rival,  although  the  opera  sea- 
son at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  wul  not  commence 
until  three  weeks  later  than  that  of  Oovent  Ghuden. 
No  less  than  eight  works  are  named  aa  intended 
additions  to  the  repertoire,  and  no  spedal  saving 
clause  is  introduced  to  meet  the  case  of  a  non- 
fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  contract.  The  in- 
terest of  musidans  will,  however,  be  centred  in 
two,  or  at  the  most  three,  of  these  operas.  Gluck's 
Arvade  will  be  a  revival  of  notable  importance, 
£xr  it  is  twelve  yean  at  least  eiooe  any  work  by 
the  great  German  reformer  of  the  lyrie  drama  has 
been  heard  in  this  eountty.  The  pnUie  received 
fyhigime  en  Tauride  with  cold  indifference  when 
mroduced  hy  Mr.  Mapleaon  at  the  old  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre ;  but  Armiae  will  etand  a  better  chance, 
fta  the  music  is  lighter  in  charactOT  and  the  sub- 
ject more  pleanng.  Tb»  mention  of  Signer  Bcnto's 
Jtfefittofete  will  awaken  curiosity  if  no  higher  feel- 
ing. The  composer  is  an  advanced  thinker  and  not 
leu  a  poet  than  a  musician;  he  has,  therefore, 
been  termed  in  some  quarters  the  Wagner  of  Italy. 
Mefittofele  YTOB  A  fiasco  when  produced  at  Milan 
in  1868,  hut  it  achieved  a  success  at  Bolwna  in 
1876.  An  Italian  criric  writing  to  M.  Fougin 
says : — "  Mefieiofele  is  a  work  of  the  first  order, 
aiu  if  Bcato  is  inferior  to  Gounod  with  respect  to 
melody  he  ie  infinitely  superior  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Goethe's  dnuaa  by  the  grandeur  and 
elevation  of  his  s^le.  Hiemusieiapurelyorifiinal." 
So  little,  however,  has  Bi^to'e  fame  spread  in  this 
country  that  even  his  name  is  ignored  in  Grove's 
Siettonary  of  Mwic  and  Mvaicuma.  Mr.  Maple- 
son  has  retained  the  services  of  all  the  artistes 
who,  in  recent  ^ears,  have  proved  most  accept- 
able to  his  subscribers,  and  his  list  also  contaimt 
the  names  of  several  new-comers.  The  theatre 
-will  open  on  Satordayf  April  26, 


HxHR  ScHOTT,  the  principal  tenor  of  the  Han- 
over opera,  will  accompany  Dr.  Hana  von  Bulow 
on  his  vint  to  Lcudon  in  June  next,  and  will 
appear  with  the  celehrated  pianist  at  his  rentals. 

MoNS.  A.  M.  R.  Barret  has  just  died  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  I^a,  at  the  age  of  76.  For 
many  years  Mona.  Barret  held  the  position  of  the 
firot  oboe  playw  in  London,  being  engaged  not 
onl^  at  the  opera,  but  at  all  the  leading  musical 
festiTOls,  both  metropolitan  and  provincial.  As  a 
performer  he  was  remarkable  bow  for  the  beauty 
and  puri^  of  his  tone,  and  for  the  artistie  fimsli 
of  his  style. 

Lbonardo  Leo's  "  Dixit  Dominus  ^  for  double 
chorus  and  orchestra  has  just  heenpablished  by 
Messrs.  Novelio,  Ewer  and  Oo.  The  work  has 
been  edited  by  Mr.  0.  Villiers  Stanford,  the 
organist  of  Trinity  OoUege,  Cambridge,  from  the 
original  manuscript  in  the  Fltzwilliam  libraiy. 
The  choruses  are  decidedly  the  strongest  numbers; 
the  openii^  (founded  upon  the  eighth  Gregorian 
tone),  and  the  fine  fugue  "  Ta  es  Saeerdos,"  are 
magnificent  exam^ea  of  the  old  Italian  stvle  of 
Ohurch  music  The  airs  are  more  antiquated ;  but 
the  work  aa  a  whole  is  well  worthy  of  publication, 
and  will  repay  the  attention  of  choral  societies. 

Messrs.  Novello,  Eweb  and  Oo.  have  lately 
completed  thdr  octevo  edition  of  Mendelssohn^ 
pianoforte  works  by  the  publicatioa  of  a  fifth 
volume,  which  includes  all  the  more  recently 
issued  works — that  is,  those  bearing  opus-numbers 
above  100.  Ihe  volume  contains  the  three  Pre- 
ludes and  the  three  Studies,  Op.  104,  the  two 
Sonatas  in  G  minor  and  B  flat,  the  Album-Blatt 
in  E  minor,  the  Capriccio  in  E,  and  the  "  Per- 
petuum  Mobile."  As  these  works  are  all  the 
copyright  of  Messrs.  Novello  for  this  country, 
and  can  therefore  be  published  in  no  other  edition, 
those  who  have  the  other  volumes  of  the  series 
may  he  glad  to  know  of  the  present  puUkation, 
that  they  may  have  the  opportanity  of  completing 
their  sets. 
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J':ines8e  d* Elisabeili  d'Angleierre,  1533- 
I->!1^.  Par  Loais  Wiesener.  (Paris : 
Hacbette.) 

r--  Youth  of  Queen  EUzabetk,  1533-1558. 
Br  Loais  AViesener.  Edited  from  the 
Fienoh  by  Charlotte  M.  Tonga.  In  Two 
Volnmes.   (Hurst  Ss  Blaokett.) 

It  is  not  every  monarch  whose  early  life  be- 
fore his  accession  to  the  throne  demands  or 
Ttpkjs  elaborate  historical  research.    In  the 
(-ue  of  Elizabeth,  however,  we  cannot  know 
!oo  mncfa.    From  the  very  beg^ning  of  her 
Jilc  she  formed  in  her  own  person  the  centre 
roDnd  which  gathered   great  national  in- 
terests; she  ^rew  up  in  the  midst  of  in- 
trigott  and  plots,  and  the  experirace  which 
^  then  gathered  monlded  her  fnfcnie 
cbinurter  and  impressed  npon  her  the  habit 
of  fTeraricatioa  which  has  left  her  still  a 
fertile  saUect    of  historical  speculation. 
Moreoyer  the  actual  personal  character  of 
Elizabeth  formed  her  policy,  both  for  good 
and  eril,  and  inflaenced  in  many  ways  the 
deFe/opmeni  of  England's  energies.  No 
inrestigation,   however  minnte,  is  wasted 
laboar  if  it  makes  ns  understand  better  the 
cooditions  and  circnmstances  which  made 
Elizabeth  what  she  was.  Besides  the  interest 
attaching  to  a  psychological  study,  an  under- 
Btanding  of  Elizabeth's  character  is  necessary 
Kt  a  knowledge  of  English  history  in  its 
Dost  important  period. 

U.  Wieaener's  work  is  especially  nsefal 
H  being  the  work  of  a  foreigner  who  h&a 
M)  reh'gioos  bias  to  disturb  his  impartiality. 
iuiy  of  the  questions  which  centre  round 
Qiabeth  still  create  a  spirit  of  partisanship 
moag  ourselves,  and  it  is  still  possible  to 
iterpret  the  sixteenth  centnry  by  the  light 
f  the  party  feeling  prevalent  in  the  nine- 
ienth.  M.  Wiesener  has  worked  conscien- 
ioasly  and  carefully  from  original  sources, 
taking  use  especially  of  the  correspondence 
f  Renard,  Noailles,  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
iors,  and  the  papers  of  6eding6eld,  who  was 
Knbeth'a  warder  at  Woodstock.  He  has 
"id  in  England  long  enough  to  bmiliarise 
inuself  with  all  the  valuable  labours  of 
lioee  engi^^  in  the  Beoord  Office.  His 
sber  nanatiTe  tells  its  own  tale  Of  jndicions 
iscrimination  and  careful  weighing  of  evi- 
ence.  We  notice  that  M.  Wiesener,  while 
lUowing  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Fronde,  has 
reqnently  to  call  attention  to  the  discre- 
ancies  between  the  actual  words  of  theMSS. 
nd  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
liawn  from  them.  The  following  is  a  remark- 
>ble  instance  of  the  differences  that  may 


arise  between  writers  who  draw  firom  the 
same  sources : — 

"Mr.  Ftouie  says,  vol.  vi,  p.  122,  'Renard 
wrote  on  November  17  "  Hxe  Anhbishop  (Cran- 
mer)  will  be  executed,"  and  Hazy,  triumphant, 
as  ue  believed  herself,  on  the  question  nearest 
her  heart,  had  told  him  that  tfae  melancholy  which 
had  weighed  upon  her  from  childhood  was  Tolling* 
away  ;  she  had  never  known  the  meanin;^  of  hap- 
pinees,  and  she  was  about  to  be  rewarded  at  last' 
After  repeated  reference  to  the  manuscript,  we 
assert  that  in  this  despatch  of  Renard's  of  Novem- 
ber 17  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  words  that 
tiie  modem  historian  here  attributes  to  Mary,  to 
represent  her  as  more  debased  by  revenge  and 
more  detestable.  The  only  sentence  in  the  de- 
spatch concerning  Cranmer  is  this,  '  Ton  eat  apr^ 
pour  BXecuter  la  sentence  rendue  centre  I'evesque 
de  Canterbury.'  ....  Although  we  have  most 
minutely  searched  the  two  volumes  of  manuscripts 
containicg  the  correspondence  of  the  Imperial 
Ambassador,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  diseorering 
the  quotation  taken  from  them  by  Mr.  Fioude." 

The  main  point  which  M.  Wiesener  tries 
to  bring  clearly  forward  is  the  striking  pre- 
cocity of  Elizabeth's  character,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  developed  by  the  extreme  diflS- 
culties  of  her  position.  During  Henry  VIII.'s 
lifetime  the  child  was  brought  up  amid  alter- 
nations of  her  father's  favour  and  displea- 
sure. With  Edward  VI. 's  accession  better 
days  seemed  to  davra  for  her,  but  the  girl  of 
fourteen  was  left  to  the  feebje  gnardiimship 
of  Eathorine  Fur,  and  became  the  object  of 
the  hotheaded  intrigues  of  Thomas  Sey- 
mour. We  cannot  wonder  that  her  inexperi- 
enced mind  was  at  first  captivated  by  one 
who  possessed  great  personal  attractions ; 
but  Seymour's  fall,  and  the  strict  enquiry 
into  her  own  conduct,  taught  Elizabeth  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  a  lesson  of  caution  which 
she  never  forgot.  Already  Elizabeth  pos- 
sessed all  the  Tudor  pride  and  sense  of 
dignity.  Her  heart  was  cold,  though  girlish 
vanity  had  led  her  into  coquetry  that  was 
not  always  strictly  decorous.  She  bitterly 
resented  the  slightest  stain  attaching  to  her 
character,  and  her  resolution  was  firmly 
taken  that  no  one  should  have  it  in  his 
power  again  to  bring  forward  against  her 
any  evidence  that  could  jnstify  suspicions. 
It  is  a  marvellous  spectacle  to  see  this  girl 
of  sixteen,  surrounded  by  spies,  nnuded  by 
anyone  in  whom  she  could  tmst,  maintain* 
ing  her  self-composure  even  when  her  lover's 
h^d  rolled  on  the  scaffold,  and  only  re- 
solute to  save  her  own  dignity  and  be  wiser 
for  the  future.  When  the  first  shock  of  the 
crisis  was  over  she  settled  herself  quietly  to 
her  studies  under  the  guidance  of  Roger 
Ascham,  seeing  the  necessity  of  rehabilitat- 
ing her  character  by  a  staid  and  irreproach- 
able life. 

On  Mary's  accession  the  dangers  that 
beset  Elizabeth  rested  on  political  rather 
than  personal  grounds.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  daughters  of  £atluunne  of 
Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  at  peace; 
contending  religions  parties  recognised  in 
them  their  representatives  in  England. 
In  religions  matters  Elizabeth  had  to  exor- 
cise the  caution  which  she  had  learned. 
To  save  herself,  she  had  to  profess  Catho- 
licism, which  was  no  very  difficult  matter 
to  her;  but  she  had  to  do  it  in  such 
a  way  as  still  to  maintain  her  character  for 
Protestantism  among  the  Protestant  party. 
When  Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  was  de- 


cided on,  a  powerful  opposition  arose  which 
centred  round  Eliaab^  and  Conrtenay. 
The  French  ambassador  looked  with  dread 
on  an  increase  of  power  to  the  House  of 
Austria.    The  EngUsh  Protestants  saw  in 
this  marriage  the  riveting  on  England  of 
the  bonds  of  Catholicism  ;  a  national  party 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  loss  of  Eng- 
land's independence  which  was  likely  to 
follow  from  it.    The  plot  that  sprang  from 
all  this  discontent  was  discovered  by  Gardi- 
ner, who  drew  a  confession  from'  the  feeble 
Courtenay.    The  conspirators  were  driven 
to  precipitate  action,  and  Wyatt's  rising 
ended  in  failure.   Mary's  advisers  all  agreed 
on  the  danger  which  threatened  A^iy's 
throne  from  Elizabeth's  presence  in  Eng- 
land.  Every  means  was  taken  to  disoorer 
against  her  evidence  sufficient  to  des^y 
her ;  but  Elizabeth's   caution  had  been 
too  great.    No  doubt  she  had  been  privy 
to  the  plot,  and   was   willing  to  reap 
any  advantages  that  might  follow  from  its 
snccess;  but  she  had  not  committed  her- 
self.   The  only  shred  of  evidence  against 
her  was  that  a  secret  despatch  of  Noailles  to 
the  French  king  contained  a  copy  of  a  letter 
of  Elizabeth  written  three  days  before  to 
Mary,  in  answer  to  her  announcement  of  her 
intended  marrif^e  with  Philip.   This  letter 
Noailles  seems  to  have  got  throngh  Eliza- 
heUi's  servants  without   her  knowledge. 
Nothing  oonld  be  established  i^jainst  Eliza- 
beth in  spite      all  attempts,  and  the 
Government  dared  not  pat  her  to  death  by 
An.  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  ElizabeUi 
escaped  because  she  had  so  acted  as  to  leave 
herself  exposed  to  no  other  verdict  than 
"  not  proven," 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  Elizabeth's 
policy  which  M.  Wiesener  puts  before  us; 
and  it  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  such  a 
view  explains  much  of  her  tortuonsness  in 
her  after-life.  She  had  learned  in  early 
days  that  it  was  always  wise  to  act  so  that 
she  could  not  be  definitely  confronted  with 
the  results  of  her  actions — that  it  was  well 
to  settle  each  question  as  it  arose  with  a 
view  only  to  the  present,  and  to  avoid  acting 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bind  herself  too  definitely 
for  the  future. 

While  developing  this  view  of  Elizabeth 
M.  Wiesener  has  thrown  light  on  many 
points  concerned  with  the  history  of  Mary's 
reign.  His  picture,  fuller  than  any  that 
has  yet  been  given,  of  the  intrigues  and 
counter-intrigues  of  Noailles  and  Henard  at 
Mary's  court,  gives  ns  a  curious  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  the  great  political  struggle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  threatened  to  de- 
stroy all  independent  national  life  through- 
out Europe.  He  demolishes  conclusively  the 
myths  that  Philip  was  in  love  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  that  Mary  was  jealous  of  her. 
Philip  was  anxious  to  get  a  character  for 
moderation  in  England,  and  so  appeared  as 
Elizabeth's  champion ;  but  he  was  equally 
anxious  to  ^et  nd  of  her,  and  urged  her 
marriage  with  tfae  Duke  of  Savoy  as  a 
means  of  sending  her  out  of  the  country. 
The  characters  of  Gardiner,  of  Mary,  and  of 
Philip  are  all  presented  in  better  colours 
when  they  are  more  closely  studied. 

We  wish  that  M.  Wieaener's  excellent 
and  interesting  book  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate in  its  translation.^  We  are  a.  httle 
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perplexed  to  know  exactly  what  share  Miss 
Yonge  has  had  in  the  work,  as  the  title-page 
contains  the  dabions  information  that  it  is 
**  edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M. 
Tonge."  We  cannot,  however,  believe  that 
Miss  Yonge,  who  certainly  knows  how  to 
write  Enf^h,  can  have  penned  with  her 
own  hand  snch  sentences  as  tiiis  book  con- 
tains. We  take  a  few  specimen's  at  random 
from  Che  last  few  pa^s.  In  vol.  ii.,  p.  226, 
we  find,  "her  eye  is  bright  and  steady, 
mtohflil  and  oneasy,"  whidi  we  should  have 
thonght  a  oontnuiiotioii  in  terms.  On 
page  281  comes  the  following  seutenoe: — 
**  Her  Hon  natnre,  as  she  chose  to  call  it,  and 
sometimes  displayed  it  with  grace  and  power, 
if  we  look  away  from  bloody  scenes,  was 
backed  by  a  taste  for  deception,  developed 
by  circnmstanoes,  her  daily  protection  and 
shield  during  the  long  years  when  she 
guarded  herself  under  her  enemies*  eye." 
This  is  a  hopelessly  confused  and  onintelligent 
rendering  m  the  separate  words  of  a  passage 
hy  one  who  understands  neither  French  nor 
^iglish.  On  page  286  we  read  :  "  She  was 
graoioas  to  small  as  well  as  great,  and  even 
most  to  the  latter,  by  choice,  never  committed 
hers^."  So  tax  as  this  can  be  said  to  have 
a  meaniiu;  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  ori- 
ginal, wmch  runs:  "Avenante  aveo  les 
petits  comme  avec  les  grands,  et  mdme  de 
pr^fi^rence  avec  les  premiers,  sans  jamais  se 
Gommettre."  These  are  fair  samples  of  the 
style  of  the  translation  thronghout.  When 
we  add  to  this  that  the  pnnctnation  is  in 
several  places  negligent  and  misleading,  and 
that  we  find  on  page  237  (vol.  ii.)  a  note 
which  belongs  to  page  233,  we  have  said  more 
than  enough  to  show  that  Miss  Yonge  has 
taken  a  light  view  c»f  her  duties  of  editorial 
supervision.  M.  Gbeiobton. 


Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern  Europe. 
By  Edmund  W.  Gosae.  (C.  Kegan  Paul 
A  Co.) 

Fob  twenty  years  past  oar  energetic  school 
ofnational  historians  have  been  insisting  upon 
the  kinship  that  exists  between  ourselves  and 
the  nations  of  the  North  ;  and  while  every- 
one is  convinced  by  their  arguments,  no 
one,  except  Mr.  Gosse,  interests  himself  in 
the  northern  langaages  and  literatures.  For 
our  information  we  go  to  Germany ;  for  oar 
pleasure  to  France  and  to  Italy.  lu  these 
essays,  many  of  them  old  friends  that  have 
lain  asleep  for  some  years  in  the  pages  of 
the  magazines,  Mr.  .Gosse  recalls  ns  to  the 
study  <»  our  blood  relations  and  their  works. 
Almost  all  his  readers  (and  his  reviewer  is 
no  exception)  will  have  to  accept  his  state- 
mente  in  nearly  complete  ignorance  of  his 
snbjeot-matter ;  but  that  will  not  prevent 
their  recognising  the  enthusiasm  by  which 
he  is  animated  and  the  grace  of  his  treat- 
ment. We  must  take  his  learning  for 
granted  in  almost  all  instances  ;  but  to 
judge  from  the  cases  where  we  are  able 
to  test  him,  such  as  his  statements  about  the 
Dutch  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  more  than  adequate.  Fresh  from  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  amusing 
philippic  against  out-of-the-way  learning, 
one  m^ht  indeed  Buggeab  this  previous 
^lestion  whether  in  tbese  OTerorowded 


times  the  literature  of  northern  Europe 
ought  to  be  studied.  But  Mr,  Harrison 
himself  enpplies  an  answer  by  incautiously 
praising  V  ondel,  to  whom  Mr.  Gbsse  devotes 
one  of  his  principal  essays.  Mr.  Harrison's 
indictment  lies,  in  truth,  not  against  reveal- 
ing the  mysteries  of  literature,  but  a^dnst 
the  afiectation  and  exaggeration  the 
hierophant.  To  write  of  we  small  men  as 
though  they  were  great  is  an  irritating  pre- 
tence ;  but  to  write  nafairally  and  simply  of 
those  who  are  hidden  from  ub  not  their 
own  insignificance  but  by  our  ignocaaoce  is 
viJuable  and  informing. 

M>.  G^jsse's  book  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground :  modem  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  i  mediaeval  Germany  as  shown 
in  Walther  von  der  Yogelweide ;  and  Hol- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century  as  shown  in 
the  poetess  Tesselschade  Yisscher  and  the 
poet  Vondel.  Under  the  head  of  Norway 
we  have  a  sketch  of  Norwegian  poetry  since 
1814;  another,  half  geographicud  and  half 
literary,  of  the  unvisited  wonders  of  the 
Lofoden  islands ;  and  another  of  the  still 
living  poet  Henrik  Ibsen.  Sweden  is  con- 
densed into  one  article  on  Bnneberg,  "  the 
greatest  poet  who  ever  used  her  language," 
who  died  less  than  two  years  ago.  On 
Denmark  Kr.  Qosse  is  specially  strong. 
The  two  papers  on  "  The  Danish  National 
Theatre  "  and  on  "  Four  Danish  Poets  "  are 
fnll  of  intimate  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
poetiy  but  of  the  men  themselves ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  latter  of  the  two  articles  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 
The  four  poets — Grundtvig,  Bodtcher,  An- 
dersen, and  Paludon-Miiller — are  all  of  a  now 
somewhat  remote  time ;  they  are  the  heads 
of  the  romantic  school,  which  derived  its 
origin  from  Germany  through  Henrik 
St^^s  as  the  like  movement  was  derived 
from  Germany  tiirough  Ooleridge  in  Eng- 
land. Their  prime  coven  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  from  1800  to  1850,  "and 
in  tiiis  shtnrt  space  of  time,"  says  Mr. 
Goss^  "  the  valuable  port  of  the  literature 
of  Denmark  was  ta«bled  in  bulk."  It  is 
impossible  within  our  narrow  limits  to  re- 
produce what  is  here  said  about  these 
admirable  poets,  Gmndtvig  "  of  all  foreign 
writers  the  one  most  near  to  Carlyle  in 
temperament ; "  Bodtcher,  the  friend  of 
Thorwaldsen,  and  as  much  "  a  dreamer  and 
an  artist "  as  Gmndtvig  was  a  man  of 
action ;  Andersen,  whom  all  the  world 
knows  as  a  fabulist  of  genius,  but  who 
besides  "attempted  almost  every  form  of 
anthorship  in  the  course  of  his  long  life;" 
and  Faludan-Mfiller,  "easily  first  among 
the  children  of  Parnassus  in  Denmark.'*  u 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  essay  gives  a 
simple  and  yet  excellent  account  of  all 
these. 

Of  the  two  an^quarian  papers  that  on 
"  Yondel  and  Milton  "  will  have  the  greatest 
interest  for  English  readers ;  but  we  confess 
to  a  preference  for  the  charming  sketch  of 
the  fair  Tesselschade  and  of  the  society  of 
which  she  was  the  acknowledged  queen. 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  her  fellow-  country- 
man, has  etched  a  delightful  pcturo  of 
her  playing  the  lute  to  her  two  children 
in  the  Alkmaar  garden ;  the  old  brick 
house  and  the  clijn^  yew-tree  completing 
a  Boene  of  homely  Dutch  refinement  that  is 


worthy  of  Tesselschade's  own  younger  con. 
temporaries,  De  Hooch  or  Van  der  Heer. 
"  She  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  fonr 
greatest  poets  of  Holland— Vondel,  Hooft, 
Bredero6,  Huyghens,"  says  Mr.  Goase;  and 
the  account  that  he  gives  of  these  four  u 
such  as  should  make  os  regret  the  aeemiDo 
necessity  of  neglect  into  which  they  hire 
fidlen.  "  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  Tasd 
sohode's  verses  are  worthy  to  be  seen  bj  Ue 
side  of  theirs ; "  she  had  neither  Bredentu  * 
wild  energy,  nor  Huyghens'  "nnrinltj 
gifts  of  form,"  nor  Hooft's  width  of  cnltci 
nor  Youdel's  originality  and  Miltonicpoir 
But  she  was  aa  accomplished  as  she  was  bw;. 
tiful;  she  wrote  verses  as  she  sailor  drew- 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  scliooltd 
by  cara  and  pains.  Everybodj  ought  u 
know  Hooft's  verses  in  her  honour,  so  gno- 
fully  rendered  by  Mr.  Qobbo  ;— 
"  What  employs  hei  leiacre  bo? 

Tbongbta  are  'vorking,  fingen  tto\ 
Btuj  are  her  eya,  dioopwl  aveatlj, 
Throat  and  li^  an  vturbling  ftuly; 
Yonth  and  joy  ean  have  no  f«m 
'Gkioat  aueh  aongeroiia  diligancc 

TSow  she  makes  the  diamond  pan 
O'er  the  dumb  &ce  of  the  gjui; 
Now  with  golden  thread  she  liifm 
Fftintiag  djoth  with  niBble  ftagan; 
Now  the  peodl  bears,  and  pn, 
Eindlj  chamung  idls  men. 

See,  she  corves  her  sleDder  tlinit'i 
Outline,  up  and  duvn  the  soW! 
Or  to  words  bar  eyes  she's  Itsu^ 
All  her  soul  gone  out  in  Ajvafl 
Or  she  bends  her  graeiosB  ttfu 
To  the  French  or  Roman  ton'.' 

Yet  her  life  was  fhr  from  being  i»  wi- 
mixed  happiness  or  lightness  rt  heart.  S« 
lived,  be  it  remembered,  throng  the  most 
painful  period  of  her  country's  I'w'"!' 
period  of  theological  strife  thst  cdnamw 
in  the  murder  of  Oldenbamerddt ;  kI 
Tesselschade  and  her  circle  were  of  la 
party  of  the   slain  Advocate.  Domati 
troubles  pressed  upon  her  too,  and  firaTj 
killed  her ;  she  lost  her  husband  ami  h: 
eldest  daughter  by  one  blow,  and  in 
mature  age  her  heart  was  broken  bjti»^ 
of  her  other  daughter,  "  her  only  rematK 
comfort,  the  apple  of  her  eye." 
"  O  mothers,  think,  it  was  her  danghter  «W 

And  she  who  owed  her  lift  took  life 
away." 

So  wrote  Huyghens,  one  among  the  cicw- 
of  poets  that  honoured  her  death  Tnth  tier 
verse.    The  poet  of  the  Momenla  detiii'_ 
could  write  other  things  than  epigrams 
scholarly  epiatJes. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
on  exploring  this  rich  mine  of  not*^ 
poetry,  past  and  present   And  as  hu 
lation  is  almost  better  than  his  cntKaso* 
might  be  suggested  to  him  that  hw^ 
volume  should  be  one  of  verse  t"^^"*^ 
entirely,  giving  us  renderings,  for  in»»»; 
of  all  the  greatest  works  of  Teseelsdi^' 
circle.  Snch  a  volume  might  have  the  dw^ 
of  making  the  great  Vondel  more  tbw « 
mere  name  to  the  countrymen  of  JW^  ^ 
who  owed  so  much  to  him,  and  woaW  t* 
fiair  offering  on  his  grave  in  this  yeW- 
second  centenaiy  o£  his  death. 
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JiifcellanieSt  Literary  and  Beligioug.  'By 
CluiBtopher  Wordaworthi  ffiabop  of  Lin- 
eolii.    In  Three  Yolnmes.  (BiTuigloms.) 

If  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  lived  in  the 
^renteenth  century,  the  piety  of  thirty  years 
igo  woald  hare  paid  him  appropriate  honour. 
As  Land  was  "  our  Cyprian,"  and  Taylor 
"onr  ChryaoBtom,"  and  Ken  "  our  Ambrose," 
Wordsworth  would  have  been  "oiir  Epi- 
pbanius/*  He  resemhlea  the  &mon8  Bishop 
cf  Salatnis  in  his  learning,  in  his  activity, 
OTerfiowin^  beyond  the  ordinal^  bounds  of 
bIs  pastoral  charge,  in  his  rigid  conser- 
vatimo,  in  liis  cnriooB  union  of  quaint  mys- 
ticum  with  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  not 
least  in  an  entire  absence  of  the  sense  of 
ImiEDar  and  a  certain  tendency  to  make 
soci-aease  do  the  work  of  common-sense. 
Tor  instance,  the  very  temperate  and  well- 
reasoned  Pastoral  to  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
in  vbich  there  is  hardly  a  word  to  wound 
tiie  most  sensitive  susceptibilities,  only  in- 
creases oar  wonder  that  the  writer  ever  en- 
tangled himself  in  the  fiunous  Owston  Ferry 
case,  which  tttmed  on  the  qnration  whether 
a  Methodist  preacher  had  a  r^ht  to  call 
himself  Bererend  on  his  daughter's  tomb- 
stone. 

Reasonable  and  temperate  as  the  Pastoral 
is,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  missing  the 
point  of  his  opponents*  case,  which  is,  that 
Methodism  is  large  and  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone,  although  consistent  l^thodists 
hare  never  yet  answered  the  argument  that 
on  their  founder's  principles  they  ought  to  he 
church  people.    Again,  Dr.  Wordsworth  is 
oppoaed  to  perpetual  vows  of  cehbacy  in 
sisterhoods,  and  brings  an  imposing  mass  of 
precedents  from  St.  Cyprian  to  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul.   Bnt  the  precedents  are  rather  un- 
coariuciug,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  primi- 
tive objections  to  perpetual  tows  in  early 
life  proceeded  simply  upon  a  fear  that  the 
votaress  might  afterwards  wish  to  marry, 
while  St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  objection  rested 
upon  a  fear  that  any  order  of  women  under 
perpetnal  tows  would  sooner  or  later  be 
cloistered.    The  paper  on  **  The  New  Court 
of  Arches  "  commits  the  same  sin  of  miss- 
ing the  point  in  better  company,  for  the 
clergy  and  congregations  who  make  a  con- 
science of  disobeying  it  have  never  been 
able  to  get  the  public  to  see  that  they  com- 
plain, nofc  merely  of  a  usurped  jurisdiction, 
but  of  tbe  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  to 
iet  aside  what  they  take  to  be  plain  statute 
iod  canon  law. 

The  strength  of  the  author's  ecclesiastical 
position  is  uiat  he  believes  heartily  in  the 
aistorical  status  and  claims  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established :  he  believes 
Ti-.hont  an  effort  in  the  Beformers  and  the 
Ciroline  divines  in  the  same  way  as  he 
Ulieres  in  the  Fathers ;  he  interprets  anti- 
■\zitj  by  the  voice  and  practice  of  the  living 
llurch  instead  of  bringing  the  living 
Cliurch  to  ttie  bar  of  a  more  or  leas  remote 
intiqnity.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  he  knows  the  Fathers  intimately, 
ind  has  an  unmiatakeably  patristic  turn  of 
mind,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  application  of 
thf;  history  of  the  wells  digged  by  Isaac  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  Notes  on  E^noe  and  Italy  it  is  re- 


markable how  ready  the  author  is  to  fraternise 
with  ecclesiastics  whom  he  perpetually  has 
to  correct  for  what  he  regards  as  misappre- 
hensions of  the  position  of  his  own  commu- 
nion. Perhaps  a  little  of  this  tolerance 
would  have  improved  the  essay  on  Hymno- 
logy.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  early  Latin 
hymns  are  eminentlv  objective,  and  that 
compared  with  mo^m  hymns  even  the 
warmest  mediaeval  hymns  are  still  objective ; 
but  it  is  rather  a  question  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  censure  Charles  Wedey  and 
Toplady,  when  the  censure  is  certain  to 
strike  St.  John  Damascene  and  all  the  ^reat 
Greek  hymnodists.  The  best  of  the  writer's 
own  hymns  have  generally  found  their  way 
into  other  collections,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
read  the  Soly  Year  through ;  the  author  is 
always  in  danger  of  being  prosaic  when  he 
ventures  upon  any  hut  a  trochaic  metre. 
The  structu]re  of  his  hymns  shows  that  he 
appreciates  the  merits  and  the  method  of 
St.  Ambrose  and  of  Cowper ;  but  he  does 
not  make  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  St. 
Ambrose  wrote  in  a  sonorous  language,  and 
that  Cowper  was  an  accomplished  poet.  It 
would  be  too  easy  to  multiply  stanzas  almost 
as  bald  and  qnaint  as  this  from  a  hymn 
for  St.  Bamal^'  day. 

"  JoT6  son  of  Saturn,  rebel  son, 
Ob  irbat  a  diffennea  wbs. 
Between  the  heathen  Sing  of  Godii 
And  holj  Barnabas." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  length  of  the  h^mn  for 
the  Annunciation  which  has  kept  it  out  of 
popular  hymnals.  Both  in  style  and  feeling 
it  IS  worthy  of  Een. 

"  Boiw  bleet  are  days  that  Angala  see, 

And  lifiB  tiuj  lead,  bam  borov  free  I 

While  yeazs  and  ages  nil  avaj, 

Tbty  live  anconacions  of  decay. 

To-day  the  Seraph  comes,  the  same 

Who  oDce  of  old  to  Daniel  oatne ; 

Fire  hundred  years  have  passed,  hat  he 

Shinea  ia  oaaltered  pnrity. 

To-day  he  comes  from  realms  abore, 

Od  a  like  embassy  of  love ; 

Tidings  of  joy  has  Gabriel. 

Tidiogs  of  Thee,  Emmonnel. 

On  vings  of  love  he  &ew  to  earth. 

Bringing  the  Message  of  Thy  Biith ; 

O  wondrons  bve !  for  Angels  see 

Men  raised  abore  thanadTCS  ia  Thaa. 

God's  palace  and  the  crystal  aea 

He  left  for  obscure  Galilee, 

And  came  to  low  Genneeareth, 

And  a  poor  homo  at  Nazareth. 
'  Hail '.  highly  favoured !  for  of  thee, 

Conceired  and  bom  a  Son  shall  be, 

Jesns  the  Lord,  God  ever  blest, 

Id  human  flesh  made  manifest,' 
'  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Loid, 

Be  it  according  to  thy  Word: ' 

With  £utb  and  meek  obedience  said 

Mary,  the  highly  &voinrM. 

Lord,  may  we  serve,  and  gladly  go 

From  lofty  hills  to  valleys  low ; 

Stooping  with  Angels  may  we  soar. 

And  live  with  them  for  evormtoe. 

Ob !  may  we  love  to  wait  on  thee. 

In  qoiet,  silent  piety, 

And  may  the  Holy  Spirit's  breath 

Breathe  on  ns  in  oar  Nazareth  I 

The  £temal  Word  voncbsafed  to  come, 

And  make  a  "Virgin's  womb  Hia  home, 

And  Thoa  hast  said  that  m  maj  be 

Dear  as  a  ISotim,  Lord,  to  Thee. 

May  we  Thy  living  Word  zaonvei 

Bring  forth  to  life  what  we  baUare, 

0  come  to  ns  and  with  ns  dwells 

Be  ever  our  Emmanne)." 


The  hymns  for  St.  Matthew's  day,  for  St. 
Michaers,  for  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  for 
Easter  Even,  also  deserve  to  be  better  known. 
The  last  is  very  naive  and  interesting ;  it 
reminds  ua  of  mediaeval  mysticism  brought 
down  without  loss  of  purity  to  the  level  of 
a  street  ballad. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  author  it  may 
be  right  to  mention  a  pleasant  paper  on 
Pompeian  Graffiti;  an  ingenious  essay  against 
Cremation,  which  would  have  been  more 
satis&otoiy  if  he  had  recognised  that  many 
who  betieve  quite  simply  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh  had  rather  be  raised  out 
of  ashes  l^an  out  of  rottenness  ;  and  some 
very  quaint  apocalyptic  speculations  whence 
it  appears  that  the  Woe  which  follows  the 
loosing  of  the  four  angels  bound  in  the 
mystical  Euphrates  is  the  curse  of  a  wide 
diffiision  of  the  Bible  in  an  unprepared 
world,  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the 
collapse  of  the  temp(val  power  of  the 
Papacy.  G.  A.  Smcox. 


Ledwrea  on  French  Poetry.    By  Walter  H. 
Pollock.    (0.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  misfortune  of  these 
Ijeotures  that  they  deal  with  writers  most  6£ 
whom  it  is  both  well  and  easy  to  know  at 
first  hand.  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de 
Musset  are  of  course  in  themselves  pro* 
foundly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  oritioism, 
but  it  is  difficult  for  the  criticism  which  is 
comprised  in  the  space  of  a  popular  lecture  to 
go  with  any  depth  or  onginali^  into  the 
matter  or  manner  of  their  art.  Considered 
as  address  to  be  delivwed  before  a  popular 
audience,  or  what  we  believe  it  is  deemed 
more  courteous  to  speak  of  as  a  "  mixed 
audience,"  these  lectures  would  be  exceed- 
ingly well,  if  we  could  imf^jine  that  a  mixed 
audience  had  any  serious  care  for  the  poetic 
imagination  of  the  author  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Paria  and  the  doleful  reveries  of  the  author 
of  the  NuU  d*Oetabre.  F^aps  the  lecture 
on  BSranger  more  nearly  hits  {he  mark  at 
which  file  writer  may  be  presumed  to  have 
aimed,  for  while  BSrauger  himself  wears  a 
more  popular  name  to  the  ordinary  Enghsh- 
man  than  does  either  Victor  Hugo  or  Alfred  de 
Musset,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  very  little 
is  really  known  of  him  here  ;  and,  moreover, 
Mr.  Pollock  has  put  into  his  study  of 
Beranger  more  original  thought — more  of 
the  thought  that  is  or  may  be  able  to  arrest 
attention — than  into  the  oUter  lectures,  so 
that  the  gain  is  a  double  one.  In  writing  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  it  ia  possible  that  i£  Mr. 
Pollock  had  been  able  to  throw  over  his 
sense  of  the  laborious  necessity  for  brief 
mention  of  nearly  all  De  Musset  s  important 
works,  the  freedom  ^ned  would  have 
enabl^  him  to  cast  himself  with  more  of 
ardour  and  volimtary  absorption  into  the 
comprehension  of  the  type,  of  the  character, 
of  the  merits  of  some  given  ^ece.  We 
might  have  had  a  keener  analysis — a  fhller 
illumination. 

But  as  it  is,  with  regard  to  the  majority 
of  these  lectures  they  can  only  be  accorded 
the  secondary  honours  of  a  »ucc&g  d'estime. 
They  have  many  n^ative  merits.  The 
English  in  which  they  are  written  ia  at  least 
smooth  and  flnoat :  it  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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▼ices  of  the  vulgar  and  the  charm  of  per- 
sonal style.  The  lectures  are  the  reanlb  of 
very  careful  reading :  the  writer  is  much  at 
home  among  these  poets  of  whom  he  treats : 
their  contribations  to  literature  are  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Bat  his  method  of  telling  the 
stozy  of  those  contribations  does  nob  appear 
to  inolnde  the  possession,  for  his  own  part, 
of  any  views  abont  them  that  may  hold  the 
attention:  probably  the  object  with  which 
the  lectarea  were  written  limited  him  some, 
what  to  the  fonotions  of  a  popolar  exponnder. 
Thus  two  of  the  four  discoarses  end  with, 
nothing  more  pointed  than  the  expreaaion  of 
a  hope  tiiat  what  the  writer  has  said  will 
lead  the  reader  to  study  the  subject  for  him- 
self. Surely  they  might  hare  ended  with  a 
neat  thought,  or  its  often  serviceable  sub- 
atitate,  a  neat  phrase.  But  Mr.  Pollock 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  greatly  moved 
to  vi^ur  or  vivacity.  A  respectable  level 
is  thronghout  maintained.  In  the  case  of 
the  B^ranger — especially  in  the  early  part 
of  that  lecture — there  is  better  labour. 
Be  ranger  has  been  not  only  read,  marked, 
And  learned — he  has  been  "inwardly  di- 
jested,"  and  the  result  is  an  expression  of 
clear  and  interesting  thought  about  him. 

We  had  looked  tat  more  <^  this  throagh- 
oat  the  book ;  for  the  real  value  of  com- 
ment and  criticism  on  such  men  as  Mr. 
Pollock  has  taken  for  the  subject  of 
his  present  volume  does  not  consist  in 
the  provision  for  us  of  brief  accounts  of 
their  work.  Their  work  itself  is  so  easily 
known.  The  real  value  of  comment  and 
criticism  on  such  men  consists  in  the  oppor- 
tunity they  may  afford  for  the  expression  of 
personal  thought  and  feeling — au  analysis 
-which  can  be  made  by  this  critic  or  by  that, 
«ad  can  be  made  by  no  oUiot.  That  is  their 
Tsiae  for  pure  literature.  But  in  criticism, 
there  are  two  aims  that  are  probably  allow- 
able— nay,  that  are  almost  equally  worthy. 
One  aim  is  to  possess  and  to  put  forth  indi- 
Tiduality  of  mind — to  be  very  fresh  and  very 
personal.  The  other  is  to  grasp  entirely 
the  sane  popular  opiuion,  and,  contentedly 
discarding  individuality  of  mind,  to  express 
that  popular  opinion  with  supreme  force 
and  clearness.  The  first  aim  leads  to  the 
production  of  suggestive  books,  and  the 
second  to  the  pi-oductioa  of  successful 
journalism.  Frederick  Wedhore.  . 


'*  ENGLISH  MEN  OP  LETTERS." 

QohhnUtk.  By  William  Black.     Befoe.  By 
William  Minto.  (MacmiUan.) 

As  a  rule,  the  spendthrift  who  forgets  to- 
morrow's wants  in  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  to-day  finds  bat  little  sympathy  from 
Englishmen.  Goldsmith  is  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.  At  the  recollection 
of  his  cheerful  improvidence  the  hardest  heart 
seems  to  soften  ;  it  forgets  bis  extravagance 
and  remembers  only  his  numerous  acts  of 
kindness.  Of  this  warm-hearted  "  Man  of 
Letters,"  remarkable  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries for  simplicity  of  mind  and 
Bynunthy  with  soffering,  Mr.  Blaok  has 
produced  a  bright  and  oheerfal  memoir. 
Let  no  one  be  deterred  by  the  introduction 
into  the  first  chapter  of  the  "Japanese 
student  or  the  New  Zealander  ocnne  before 


his  time  "  from  venturing  farther ;  for  these 
terrible  travellers  (would  that  they  had 
never  left  their  native  shores  !  )  only  thrust 
themselves  under  the  reader's  notice  on  two 
occasions.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to 
add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Goldsmith's 
career.  The  materials  of  Mr.  Black's 
naiTative  are  borrowed  from  Mr.  Forster. 
We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  desire  to 
impugn  its  general  accuracy,  if  we  point  out 
that  the  list  of  original  members  of  the 
Club  (page  68 )  lacks  the  name  of  Ohamier ; 
and  that  Qdldaxnith's  &iends,  in  their  anxiety 
for  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  genius,  did  more 
than  desire  Johnson  to  amend  the  "first 
draft"  of  hia  epitaph.  They  begged  that  it 
should  be  written  in  English ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Latin  epitaph  contains  one 
sentence  which  has  passed  into  history,  the 
wish  of  Johnson's  critics  is  now  shared  by 
all  lovers  of  Goldsmith's  fame. 

Hitherto  the  story  of  Goldsmith's  life  has 
been  read  in  Mr.  Forster's  attractive  volnme. 
Unfortunately  a  great  error  runs  through 
that  work.  To  refute  it  is  the  aim  of  Mr. 
Black.  Gould  Mr.  Forster  have  carried  out 
his  heart's  desire,  the  peerages  and  pensions 
kept  as  the  rewards  of  pohtical  lifo  would 
have  been  conferred  on  the  followers  of 
literature.  That  society  did  not  throw  its 
doors  wide  open  to  poor  Goldsmith  writing 
for  bread  in  the  garret  near  Salisbury 
Square  proves  the  folly  of  our  social  life  ; 
that  the  Christian  religion  suffered  him  to 
be  dunned  for  a  milk-score  is  a  slur  on 
Christiauity.  With  cant  of  this  kind 
Mr.  Black  has  no  sympathy.  He  sees 
clearly  that  Goldsmith's  sorrows  were  chiefly 
due  to  his  own  imprudence.  When  he 
turned  to  literature  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, two  bitter  years  were,  it  is  true, 
spent  in  wearisome  drudgety  to  Griffiths  and 
lus  domineering  wife-;  but  the  essays  of 
the  Bee,  by  introducing  GoldsmiUi  to 
Smollett  and  the  kindly  Newbery,  opened 
a  way  of  escape.  His  contributions  to  the 
Public  Ledger  produced  a  earn  equivalent 
to  2001.  a  year  at  the  present  time,  and  had 
he  been  possessed  of  half  the  ordinary  sup- 
ply of  prudence  his  whole  after-lifo  might 
have  been  passed  in  comparative  affluence. 
But  Goldsmith's  income  if  magnified  ten- 
fold would  not  have  kept  him  free  from 
debt.  Every  work  that  he  wrote  for  the 
bookseller  led  him  to  borrow  on  the  strength 
of  others  still  to  come.  Money  which  came 
lightly  went  as  lightly.  Fonr-fifths  of  the 
handsome  sum  realised  by  The  Qoodnatwred 
Man  was  spent  in  baying  and  adorning  a 
set  of  cbamiwra  in  the  Temple.  In  the  last 
seven  years  of  bis  life  he  earned  over  5,0002. 
in  the  cun-ency  of  the  present  day ;  but 
at  bis  death  his  debts  amounted  to  2,0002. 
more.  Johnson  might  well  think  of  the 
small  sums  which  he  had  himself  received 
from  the  booksellers  and  exclaim,  "Was 
ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ?  " 

The  chapters  onGoldsmith'spersonal  traits 
and  his  failure  in  society  are  interesting  and 
convincing.  The  precious  gift  of  self-confi- 
dence has  brought  fortune  to  many  a  fool, 
while  the  want  of  it  has  kept  the  man  of 
genius  in  poverty.  It  was  for  lack  of  this 
gift  that  many  an  inferior  man  toiumphed 
over  Goldsmith.  Addison  was  as  unnady 
in  society,  but  lie  concealed  his  infirmity 


with  a  proud  reserve.  Goldsmith's  attempU 
to  cover  his  timidity  by  the  appearance  of 
boldness  were  less  successful.  His  pictaie  of 
"  the  man  of  real  modesty  who  neenmes  u 
air  of  impudence,  who,  while  his  heart  beats 
with  anxiety,  studies  ease  and  affects  good- 
humour,"  was  drawn  from  hia  own  feelii^ 
His  kindly  humour  was  misunderstood,  and 
his  efforts  to  please  were  ridiculed  bj  nnnj 
of  his  best  friends.  What  must  he  have 
suffered  from  the  envy  and  malice  of  inferior 
writers  when  Johnson  oonld  brow-beat  him, 
when  Garrickt  in  the  poet's  presence,  eaxM 
write  the  coarse  epitaph  with  the  hatefU 
antithesis  of  "  who  wrote  Uke  an  angel,  fact 
talked  like  poor  Foil "  ? 

That  charming  idyllic  picture  of  Goli 
smith  making  his  way  through  Europe  h 
the  supplies  which  bis  playing  on  tbe  Ante 
drew  from  a  captivated  peasantry  Mr.  Black 
rejects  altogether.    It  is  a  copy,  he  thioke, 
of  the  story  of  Baron  von  Holberg,  aLd  we 
are  warned  of  the  danger  of  assDmiiig  tliat 
the  description  in  the  Vicar  of  Wnhjitld  d 
the  rambler's  progress  through  the  Conti- 
nent refers  to  the  adventures  of  Goldsmitli. 
Are  we,  then,  to  disbelieve  the  statement  of 
Cooke  that  Goldsmith  not  nnfreqsentlT 
allowed  the  truth  of  the  current  bdief.' 
Mr.  Black  would  a&j  Yes ;  for,  folloiniig  in 
the  wake  of  Thackeray,  be  declines  to  be- 
lieve the  poet's  story  of  his  early  life.  If 
Uncle  Contarine  and  the  mother  st  Mj- 
mahon  accepted  it  as  true  they  were  "i  rery 
simple  pair."    When  five  pages  iter  Jlr, 
Black  is  found  expressing  bis  opimonthit 
Goldsmith  **in  the  presence  of  .snAmenas 
Johnson,  Burke,  and  Reynolds  "  would  not 
have  assumed  the  credit  of  a  medical  dtgrtt 
without  possessing  it,  we  can  bat  wonder 
at  his  reasoning.    Surely  the  man  v^o 
would  impose  on  a  kind-hearted  nnck  ors 
mother  would  not  hesitate  to  deceive  his 
friends. 

More  than  once  Mr.  Black  impntcsto 
Goldsmith  the  weakness  of  betng^iiuiii'j 
conscious  of  his  own  warm  feelinga.  lle^eU- 
known  passage  in  the  letter  to  GriffiSii- 
"  Had  I  been  a  sharper,  had  I  been  possesseJ 
of  less  good-nature  and  native  generositT, 
I  might  surely  now  have  been  in  better 
circumstances  " — is  responsible  for  this.  Is 
not  this  dealing  out  rather  hard  measure  to 
poor  Goldsmith  ?  If  one  thing  more  than 
another  can  be  said  of  him  with  certainty, 
it  is  that  at  all  times  he  was  uafeigns^Ij 
desirous  of  furthering  the  fortunes  of  otheri 
When  the  Earl  of  North  omberiand  offew 
to  "  do  any  kindness  "  to  Goldsmith,  it  "* 
certainly  not  an  ostentatioas  display  of  ^ 
therly  affection  that  prompted  him  to  m* 
tion  the  hard  lot  of  his  brother.  If  be  J 
unduly  pride  himself  ou  this 
vanity  "  he  was  well  snubbed  for  it  bf'"] 
friends.  But  for  Hawkins  the  world  vom 
never  have  known  the  oircumatances  of 
interview.  "  This  idiot  in  the  afiaira  of  t« 
world,"  that  was  the  sage  knight's  com- 
mentary on  Goldsmith.  , 

Defoe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  ti«n 
a  match  "for  the  most  astute  int"e^'"?,? 
the  most  intriguing  period  of  m^^^ 
bistory."  His  longing  for  poUUcs  sndij 
temporary  attachment  to  the  principiefi™ 
Wh^gism  were  nurtured  in  that  < 


temporary  attachment  to  the  P"1'"P'^ 
Whiggism  were  nurtured  in  that 
academy  at  Newington  Greoi  wlucn  w 
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kept  hy  an  ejected  minister  of  1662.  Defoe 
vas  only  twenty-two  years  old  when  he 
threw  himself  into  politioal  strife,  and  for 
mote  than  forty  years  he  was  in  tlie  f6r&< 
BOst  of  the  ft»T.  He  eagerh'  comhated  the 
efforts  of  Uoyle  and  Trenchard  in  1697  to 
proTe  that  a  standing  army  was  a  constant 
BMoaoe  to  a  free  government.  He  added 
pamphlet  to  pamphlet  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
rouse  his  coantrymen  to  a  aonse  of  the 
daoger  of  allowing  the  French  king's  grand- 
son to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  His  pro- 
test against  the  practice  of  dissenters  occa- 
sionaUy  oonforming  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Ghnrcfa  was  fiwcely  resented  by 
most  of  the  followers  of  dissent ;  bat  the 
sappcvt  which  his  views  received  from 
naor  of  its  strictest  devotees  shoald  have 
led  Mr.  Minto  to  hesitate  before  stating 
that  Defoe  at  this  point  broke  with  that 
party.  When  he  was  convicted,  some 
tfmc  later,  of  having  pablislwd  a  sedi- 
tious libel — the  fiunons  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Shortest  Way  vnlh  iJte  Dissenters,  written 
under  the  di^aise  of  a  Church  and  State 
High-flier — his  former  friends  viewed  bis 
^□ishment  with  complacency.  Defoe  was 
ndj  released  from  prison  on  condition  of 
nbniitting  his  future  writings  to  Qovemment 
oensare ;  and  from  that  time,  while  persist- 
ently protesting  that  he  was  acting  accord, 
iaglo  his  own  conviotaons,  ho  was  really 
fligaged  in  serving  the  secret  interests  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Minto  enters  with 
zest  into  the  task  of  showing  the  exquisite 
■ngenoity  with  which  Defoe  carried  out  this 
Qudertakii^. 

Tbcae  is  no  mors  &miliar  figure  in  Eng- 
Uah  Uteratue  than  that  of  Goldsmith.  The 
only  written  record  of  Defoe's  person  is 
found  in  the  official  description  of  his  ap. 
pearaoco  published  in  the  London  Oazettc. 
The  political  tract  which  introdnced  him  to 
iife  in  Newgate  was  remarkable  for  the 
dramatic  power  with  which  he  assnmed  the 
character  of  a  High-flier.    Probably  be  was 
Limself  astonished  at  the  snccess  of  the  dis- 
pitse,  bat  having  discovered  how  easy  it  was 
to  deceive  the  public  he  never  shrank  from 
repeating  the  experiment.    All  his  life  long 
be  kept  on  appearing  before  the  world  dis- 
guised in  other  people's  garments;  what- 
ever might  be  his  costume  he  wore  it 
with  a    skill   which  attracted  attention 
but  escaped  detection.    Protestants  of  all 
shades   of   opinion    were   astounded  at 
reading  in  the  columns  of  his  newspaper 
an  ironical  defence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.    The  Whigs  mbbed  their 
eyes  in  amazement  at  the  audacity  of  the 
utie  of   his  pamphlet,  Reasons  against  the 
^ue-^ession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  No 
tsatter  what  topic  might  be  uppermost  in 
'he  popniar  opinion,  it  naturally  suggested 
to  Defoe  the  publication  of  some  work  which 
dtted  in  with  the  mood  of  the  moment.  The 
public  craving  for  the  snpematural  was  fed 
by  an  abundance  of  *'  true  apparitions  "  and 
by  such  creations  as  tiie  dnmb  j^ilosopher 
of  Cornwall.     His   memoir  of  Captain 
Carleton  has  imposed  npon  historian  and 
biographer,  and  Ihis  is  bat  one  o£  many 
lives  prodnoed  with  every  appearance  of 
verisimUitnde  and  oiroumstantiality.  The 
particulars  of  the  work    on    the  great 
storm   of  1703    were    partly  invented 


by  a  prisoner  in  Newgate :  the  vivid 
details  of  the  plague  of  1665  were  written 
1^  one  who  at  that  time  was  but  four  years 
old.  Defoe,  indeed,  lied  in  literature  with 
as  much  esse  as  Charles  Mathews  on  the 
stage  in  Foote's  comedy.  Mr.  Minto,  in  an 
admirable  chapter  on  (he  place  of  Defoe's 
fictions,  has  pointed  out  that  Bolnnson 
Crusoe's  perplexities  and  his  expedients  for 
meeting  them  seem  natoral  and  nnpremedi- 
tated.  Defoe's  merits  will  be  best  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  have  read  some  of  his 
imitators.  With  them  the  difficulties  of 
the  shipwrecked  are  obviously  created  for 
the  sole  object  of  introducing  the  means  of 
surmounting  them.  The  art  is  so  transparent 
as  not  to  deceive  even  the  schoolboy.  With 
all  his  labonrs  Defoe  would,  bat  for  Rohm- 
son  Crusoe,  be  little  more  than  a  name.  The 
story  of  his  adventnrons  life  may  be  followed 
wiUi  keen  interest  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Minto*s  attractive  volume. 

W.  P.  OODETKBY. 
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The  Marble  Quern.    By  E.  A.  Byder.  In 

Three  Volnmes.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 
Stonedell  Lodgt.    By  F.  S.  Bird.    In  Three 

Volnmes.    (S.  Tinaley  &  Co.) 
In  a  Bash  Moment.     By  Jessie  Maclaren. 

In  Two  Volumes.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
Elizabeth  Edm.     By  M.  C.  Bishop.  In 

Three  Volumes.    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

Mb.  Btdsb's  new  novel  is  one  of  a  class  of 
books  secure  alike  from  praise  and  blame.  It 
is  carefully  written,  it  is  well  meant  and 
well  tried  at,  and  the  impression  left  of  it 
is  agreeably  toansient.  There  have  been 
hundreds  like  it,  and  there  will  be  hundreds 
more.  In  type  it  is  semi-political  and  semi- 
passionate  :  the  parliamentary  efibrts  of  its 
hero  counting  for  a  good  deal  in  his  story, 
which  is  none  the  less  domestic  in  its  cast  and 
highly  moral  in  its  aim.  He  ia  a  poor  kind 
of  creature,  though  Mr.  Kyder  tries  hard  to 
make  out  a  caso  for  him,  and  endows  him 
with  a  reputation  for  all  sorts  of  talent; 
and  yon  have  no  more  sympathy  with  him 
than  with  pretentions  feebleness  generally. 
He  is,  indeed,  of  the  personages  who,  em- 
phatically, are  "shadows,  not  substantial 
things ; "  and  so  are  the  male  and  female 
phantoms  that  surround  him.  And  thus, 
though  he  and  his  young  wife  are  ill-used, 
though  Maud  Vandeleur,  the  Marble  Qneen, 
does  her  best  to  behave  wickedly  and  vigo- 
rously ;  though  you  are  told  how  Mr.  Fen- 
dragon,  the  Chief  of  the  Buff  party,  resented 
this,  and  what  Lord  Gopredy,  Secretary  for 
the  Stannaries,  said  of  that,  and  why  Abra- 
ham Bedish,  another  senator,  was  forced  to 
do  the  other  thing,  you  never  lose  the  sense 
that  yon  are  dealing  with  futilities.  The 
sober  and  coioarless  phantasmagoria  you  are 
considering  reminds  you  of  a  masque  of  com- 
monplace cartes  de  visite,  and  ofcartes  de  visile 
all  washed  ont,  foded,  and  forlorn.  And  when 
yon  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  intrigne  in 
which  thej  are  implicated,  yon  part  from 
your  mimes  without  a  pang,  and  shuffle 
them  back  into  their  drawer  without  a 
memory.  Their  author  has  done  his  best  to 
amnse  you ;  and  for  so  mnoh  yon  are 
grateful.    "  The  rest  is  silence." 


Stonedell  Lodge  is  the  result  of  an  artless 
attempt  at  the  production  of  a  novel  of  in- 
cident on  the  part  of  one  better  provided 
with  memory  than  imagination.  It  is  hard 
to  read  ;  it  is  easy  to  understand,  anticipate, 
complete,'  and  lay  aside.  There  is  a  Secret 
Marriage  in  it ;  there  is  a  Missing  Heir ;  there 
is  a  Wi^ed  Squire ;  tiiere  is  the  romance  of 
a  torn  regiBter — Obliging  Pariah  Clerk,  Mys- 
terious Stranger,  (^iservant  Idiot,  Astute 
Detective,  and  all;  there  are  the  usual 
"Wedding  March"  and  shower  of  satin 
slippers  to  round  off  matters,  and  give 
everybody  the  coveted  opportunity  of  being 
happy  ever  afterwards.  There  is  also  a 
Pretty  Gipsy,  who  drops  in  casually  at 
a  pic-nic,  in  *'  a  &ded  red  cloak  and  a 
gown  of  some  dark  material  .  .  .  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  her  attire,"  and  carrying 
"a  basket  on  her  arm  which  appeared  to 
contain  a  small  stock  of  newly-purchased 
provisioiM."  But  of  her  the  author  seems 
to  have  repented,  for  her  intervention  comes 
to  nought^  and  in  spite  of  the  promising 
suggestiveness  of  the  basket  which  appeared 
&io.,  she  departs  as  suddenly  and  snper- 
fluoDsly  as  she  came.  Of  greater  romantic 
value,  perhaps,  is  the  glowing  ICTe-soene 
some  few  psges  earlier,  between  the  wifb  of 
the  Wicked  Squire  and  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church;  bat  even  of  this  the 
author  has  not  made  much.  He  has  tried 
to  write  it  passionately,  however,  and  with 
a  right  feeling  for  his  note  of  admiration, 
as  an  extract  taken  at  random  will  prove : — 

"  Enough  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  happy  in 
knowing  that  in  epite  of  the  appearance  of  cold- 
ness you  exhibited  towards  me,  my  love  was 
returned  1  If  by  kissing  the  hand  of  her  I  love 
best  of  anjtbing  in  the  world  I  have  wronged 
Horace  Blackhum  (the  W.  S.),  may  Heaven 
forgive  me  I  But  not  even  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  the  wife  of  another — not  even  my  sacred 
calUog — can  stifle  the  emotions  which  fill  my  "  &c. 
The  passage  quoted  is  perhaps  absurd,  but  it 
is  useful ;  it  gives  the  measure  of  the  book. 
If  there  are  any  who  care  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  they  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  Mr. 
Bird  for  it;  he  will  give  them  enough  and  to 
spare. 

It  was  In  a  Sash  Moment,  it  appears, 
that  having  become  convinced  that  Horace 
Fraser  was  a  married  man,  Boberta  Ga< 
thonie  smoked  a  cigar,  broke  a  lady's  head 
with  a  china  dish,  saw  a  ghost,  and  bestowed 
her  hand  upon  Patrick  Beatonn.  It  was 
assuredly  in  a  rash  moment  that  Miss 
Maclaren  determined  to  produce  her  ad- 
ventures to  the  world ;  for  Hiss  Gathorne 
is  a  vnlgar  and  skittish  young  creature, 
who  has  frequented  the  novels  of  Miss 
Bhoda  Broughton,  and  has  "profited"  by 
the  association  as  Prince  Harry's  gift-boy 
"profited"  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff.  In  her  first  chapter  she — but 
she  shall  speak  for  herself.  "Were  my 
heart  a  church,"  she  says,  "  I  am 
morally  certain  petitions  to  Heaven  for 
a  speedy  and  wealthy  matrimonial  settle- 
ment would  be  fonnd  fixed  up  where 
the  Creed  and  Ten  Commandments  nsually 
are."  She  "suspects"  her  "Govemoi^s 
few  remaining  hairs  would  stand  on  end  if 
be  guessed  naif  the  flirtations  she  has 
earned  on  under  his  aristooratio  Bmnan 
nose."  She  *'  has  reason  to  know  herself 
handsome  enough  to  be  -fallen  in  bve  with 
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at  first  sight."  Sh4  is  sure  that  a  strange 
man  who  has  trodden  on  and  torn  her  dress 
will  "pvohably  hang  abont  near  the  door 
with  his  cigar  after  dinner,  when  if  he  is  not 
plncky  enongh  to  aaj  hon  soir  on  the  strength 
of  having  spoiled  her  -  gown,  she  will  drap 
her  fiui  or  handkerchief,  or  do  something  so 
suggestive  that  a  blind  beetle  coald  hardly 
help  seeing  her  intentions."  She  confesses 
her  "energies  ....  absorbed"  in  "the 
thorough  enjoyment "  of  something  "  which 
iastes  ambrosial,  althoogh  rather  like  a 
stewed  constrictor  to  look  at."  She  goes 
npsiairs,  rhapsodises  about  the  sunset, 
tells  her  ftninne  "with  a  well-thumbed 
pock  of  cards,"  and  fUls  asleep  to  the  music 
of  Viotor  Hugo's  Vow  qui  pleurez — a  song 
the  melody  of  which  pursues  her  so  un- 
naturally as  to  be  even  played  to  her  by  the 
Christmas  waits  in  Edinburgh.  In  her 
second  chapter  she  is  orphaned.  In  her 
third,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  she  has  met 
Horace  Frazer,  and—"  Such  golden,  wavy 
hair,  such  adorable,  violet  eyes,  I  am  sure 
he  dances  divinely,  and  I  love  him !  love 
him !  love  him !  as  I  never  thought  any- 
body could  be  adored  by  anybody."  Horace 
is  a  divinity  student ;  "  when  he  opens  the 
harmonium  of  an  evening  and  plays  his 
&vourite  hymns  it  is  as  good  as  ban^  at 
ohuroh,  and  makes  her  feel  so  religious  it  is 
quite  exhilarating ;  '*  she  is  "  tied  i^t  to  his 
chariot  wheels,  and  can  only  pray  that  he 
may  never  choose  to  drive  over  her  crushed 
and  bleeding  heart,  for  if  he  wanted  to  do 
so  " — Assez  I  There  are  three  or  four  hun- 
dred pages  more  of  it.  And  nothing  can  be 
done  to  keep  young  ladies  from  pen  and 
ink  !  and  nothtog  can  be  done  to  scare  young 
ladies  from  pablishers  and  publication  ! 

There  is  plenty  of  cleverness  in  Elisabeth 
Eden — cleverness  of  all  sorts  and  of  several 
values.  Mr.  Bishop  has  some  idea  of  story- 
making  and  story-telling,  to  begin  with ; 
then  fie  is  a  student  of  character  and  a 
writer  who  sees  that  when  you  are  engaged 
in  dramatic  work  you  should  do  your  l^st  to 

S reduce  dramatic  speech ;  he  writes  with 
rigbtness,  and  point,  and  ease,  if  with  no 
special  force ;  and,  finally,  he  appears  to 
have  considered  his  epoch,  in  so  fur  at  least 
as  its  religious  tendencies  are  conceroed, 
with  much  discretion  and  some  intelligence. 
His  heroine  is  a  young  lady  of  temperament, 
culture,  and  brains,  who  behaves  nobly 
and  well  at  a  somewhat  difficult  moment, 
drifts  into  intellectual  radicalism,  indulges 
in  a  little  unseemly  flirtation,  marries  the 
man  she  loves,  and  by  his  means  (he  is  a 
Roman  Catholic)  casts  anchor  finally  off 
Saint  Peter's,  and  is  as  happy  as  a  splendid 
husband,  two  millions  of  money,  and  the 
approbation,  of  "  the  Gudinal "  and  his  late 
Holiness  Pius  IX.  can  make  her.  In  this 
outline  of  her  and  her  adventures  there  is 
notiiing  particularly  attractive,  it  must  be 
owned.  But  Elizabeth  Eden  herself  is 
happily  and  graoefully  sketched ;  there  is 
much  more  of  the  passionate  than  of  the 
religious  element  in  her  story ;  and  there  are 
lots  of  curious  personages  and  exciting  in- 
cidents thrown  in  with  her;  so  that  her 
book  is  unusaally  readable  and  unusually 
full.  Some  of  the  characters  grouped  about 
her  have  a  flavour  of  actuality ;  and  this 
onoe  discovered,  the  dc^nerate  human  mind 


will  doubtless  find  a  sincere  pleasure  in  the 
task  of  hunting  for  Tesemblances  throagh- 
out,  and  in  speculating  as  to  who  may  have 
sat  for  Canon  Harlay,  the  Apostolical  Pan- 
theist, or  who  may  have  been  the  original 
of  Ernest  Harlay,  the  "pocket  prophet," 
or  whether  Henri  Duval  is  a  creation  or  a 
reminiscence,  or  where  Mr.  Bishop  got  his 
Alphonsine  and  his  Mrs.  Harlay  (both 
among  his  best),  and  his  Rudolf  Bene  and 
his  Madame  Chenevi^re.  But  this  abomin- 
able and  unlawful  interest  apart — and  its 
existence  may  be  purely  imaginary  after  all 
— there  is  in  Elixabeth  Eden  tiie  interest 
which  attaches  always  to  a  work  of  merit ; 
and  that  should  be  enough  to  make  it 
largely  read,  though  its  most  ardent  ad- 
mirer can  hardly  hope  for  it  that  it  will  be 
long  remembered.  W.  E.  Hsklet. 


VomDon  zurDonau:  n&iie  OuJturbUder  avs 
Rcdb-Asien."  Von  Karl  Emil  Franzos. 
(Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot.) 
This  new  work  of  M.  Fianzos  is  avowedly  a 
continuation  of  his  Atu  Halb-Aneti^  reviewed 
in  these  oolnmns  (Acadeut,  November  II, 
1876),  and  forms  no  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  the  inferiority  of  continuations. 
It  contains  as  much,  if  not  more,  solid  in- 
formation, more  or  less  laboriously  worked 
up,  comprising  very  fall  reviews  of  the  Bul- 
garian, Rouman,  and  Little  Russian  litera- 
tures, but  less  matter  derived  from  long  and 
intimate  observation  and  peraonal  experi- 
ence. The  author  tells  us  in  his  Preface 
that  the  book  before  us  has  two  things  in 
common  with  its  predecessor — the  outward 
form,  a  series  of  reprinted  newspaper  articles ; 
and  the  position  (standpunkt)  which  he  oc- 
capies  in  the  struggle  between  light  and 
darkness  going  on  in  "  Half-Asia."  This 
position  may,  perhaps,  not  unfairly  be  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a  pessimist. 
"The  state  of  things  in  Eaatern  Europe  is,"  ha 
tells  us,  "  for  the  most  part  pure  barbariam,  modi- 
fied here  and  tliere  by  a  su^rficial  imitation  of 
Western  civilisaUon,  an  imitation  which  leaves 
untouched  the  secret  eprings  of  national  life,  and 
does,  in  fact,  more  haiiu  than  good." 

Nor  does  our  author  see  any  good  grounds 
for  expecting  a  speedy  improvement  of  this 
state  of  things.  Such  improvement  can  only 
be  efiected  by  intelligent  and  sustained  ex- 
ertions, rendered  possible  by  peace  and 
mutual  toleration,  and  inspired  by  German 
cnltnre,  which  on  account  of  its  "  thorough- 
ness and  disinterestedness "  seems  to  M. 
Franzos  peculiarly  called  to  the  work  of 
civilising  "  Half-Asia."  But  sustained  efibrts 
are  to  the  last  degree  repulsive  to  the 
Eastern  European,  while  his  national  self- 
conceit  resents  the  idea  that  he  has  anything 
to  learn  from  the  German.  Kor  is  mutual 
toleration  any  more  in  yogae  than  industry 
or  German  letters.  On  the  one  side  of  the 
Austrian-Russian  frontier  the  Gallician  Polo 
vexes  the  German,  the  Jew,  and  the  Ruthe- 
nian;  on  the  other  the  Muscovite  crushes 
the  Rutheniau  and  the  Pole.  The  author 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Vom  Don  zur  Donau 
differs  from  Aua  Hnlh-Asien  in  three  points. 
In  the  first  plac»-,  the  literary  efforts  of  the 
populations  of  Half-Asia  receive  a  fuller  and 
more  systematic  treatment ;  in  the  second, 
the  novelettes  which  relieve  the  reviews  and 


sketches  are  m<H*e  doeely  sabordinated  to 
the  main  subject  of  the  hook ;  and,  lutly, 
the  author's  observations  are  extended  oror 
a  hurger  geographical  area.  In  hia  fuTner 
work  they  were  confined  to  the  Bukovina, 
Austrian  Fodolia  and  their  immediateneigli- 
bourhood.  But  he  is  careful  to  uann  us 
that  "  here  also  " — i.e.  in  reference  to  Sontb 
Russia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria — 

"I  have  described  nothing  that  I  do  not  bur 
from  peraonal  observation.  I  have  critiosed  u 
literature  which  I  have  not  mjB^f  read.  1  mk 
DO  excursions  into  Siberia,  for  I  have  never 
there,  nor  venture  on  a  description  of  Conetuii- 
nople,  because  my  acquaintance  with  it  is  t» 

Blight." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  wider  area  of  Itts 
observations  is  that  the  Muscovite  pl&ys  b 
these  volumes  the  diabolic  role  that  in  tk 
former  was  filled  by  the  Pole.  Wist  oar 
author  has  to  say  of  both  these  peoples  shovs 
that  in  "  Half-Asia  "  atrocities  are  not  tlie 
monopoly  of  any  one  dominant  caste. 

In  his  treatment  of  this  last-menti(^ 
theme,  M.  Franzos  introduces  several  dotbI- 
ettes,   apparently  keeping  very  close  to 
actuBJ  facts.   The  least  tn^c  of  bis  Etorie 
recounts  how  "  Martin  the  Rouble,"  betnen 
his  eighth  and  twenty -eightii  year,  denJoped 
from  a  dirty  little  Imy  whose  caAj  pram 
was  a  shirt— his  &ther,  a  Galhdu  ■<^tp 
pope,  drank  too  xnnoh  schnapa  to  alliwtm 
a  pair  of  trousers — ^into  an  elegant  "Om- 
lier"  decorated  witli  the  OrdersofJlmtor 
Stanislas  and  of  Takova.   His  cveer  u » 
Russian  spy  is  amusingly  told,  vitk  jut 
sufficient  details  not  to  be  tedious;  Wtonr 
author  is  more  often  inclined  to  be  tn^. 
The  fearful  stories   of  "  My  Uncle  Bern- 
hard"  and  "IJte  Gezieungenen"  threw* 
truly  lurid  light,  not  only  on  the  police  id- 
ministration  in   Russia,  but  also  on  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  Jews  in  that  nn- 
comfortable  country.    Indeed,  the  convsr. 
sation  between  the  Polish  Gezmngmr^ 
the  Jewish  driver  is  so  managed  as  to  Ibue 
before  our  eyes  the  sbauge  religions  m- 
traststobe  found  in  "HfJf-Asia,"  andtl» 
Brahminical  form  religion  there  BBSomea,  & 
pecially  among  the  Jews. 

The  wickedness  of  the  Mnscovites-« 
the  "Snnbnoses,"  as  we  are  told  thelflttk 
Russians  call  them — serves  as  a  sort  of  Iin* 
between  the  novelettes  and  the  reviews  tl* 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  boolc.  1^ 
the  first  of  these  reviews,  entitled  "Tbf 
Little  Russians  and  their  Poete,"  we  sees 
race  of  the  purest  Slavonic  blood,  and  « 
hibiting  the  Slavonic  love  of  indepe^ 
ence  in  a  d^ree  incompatible  ''*''J* 
organisation  of  a  powerful  State.  Tb^ 
thus  remind  us  of  the  ivapxa  xci  ftm*' 
Xn\a  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Mannff 
They  were  consequently  reduced  to  se^ 
vitude  by  their  Polish  and  Great  Bos- 
sian  neighbours.  Snflteiently  distinct 
the  latter  to  have  a  national  oonscioMD^ 
of  their  own,  th^  are  yet  sufficientlyli^ 
their  masters  to  inspire  a  hope  of  their  ban? 
,  assimilated.  Consequently  the  Little 
nationality  is  subjected  by  the  ^^J®^ 
Government  to  a  pressa  re  appli»3  to  no  otn 
nationality  in  the  empire.  A  Polish  pc^i- 
only  punished  for  writing  political  pojw- 
while  a  Little  Russian  poet  is  P«J'*"fV; 
writing  poetry  at  all  in  his  own  language- 
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One  of  the  ccnueqnenoes  of  this  state  of 
things  is  winrth  obsemog.  Thepoets  of  the 
Ukrsine  are  divided  into  three  oIuBes.  The 
more  resolnta,  the  Abdieb  of  patriotism, 
sach  BB  the  hapless  and  gifted  Taras  Scheft- 
«cbenko,  cleave  the  more  closely  to  the 
mother-tongae  of  their  oppressed  coantry 
the  more  severely  it  is  proscribed.  Sach, 
besides  Scheftschenko,  were  PantAlimon 
Kalisch  and  Gregor  Kwitka.  The  more 
ambitious  chose  to  cnltivate  the  Great  Btuu 
sian  as  the  path  to  riches  and  honour,  of 
which  class  we  may  take  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished example  the  well-known  Gogol. 
Those,  however,  who  had  not  enough  reso- 
lotion  to  follow  the  ezampleof  Scheftschenko, 
;et  had  too  much  aversion  to  the  Muscovites 
to  follow  that  of  Gogol,  struck  out  a  third 
path  and  wrote  in  Polish.  Of  these  oar 
aatbor  enumerates  Michael  Czajkowski, 
Tliomaa  Padura,  Alexander  Groza,  and 
Bohdan  Zaleski.  As  the  tone  of  Little 
Bossiau  poetry  is  popular,  natural,  and  whole- 
some, it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Great  Hnssians,  whose  principal  poets 
belong  to  the  same  school  as  Byron,  Mnsset, 
Heine,  the  school  of  the  Zerriseenen. 

When  we  find  this  interesting  account  of 
the  poetry  and  poets  of  the  Little  Eassians 
UAlowed  hj  a  fairly  complete  history  of  the 
intdlecto^  strivings  of  the  Bulgarians,  and 
that  again  by  reviews  of  the  poetry  and  the 
proverba  of  the  Bonmans,  we  are  tempted  to 
excluia  "Wboissnfficientforthese things?" 
Our  sceptical  admiration,  however^  may  be 
to  some  extent  moderated  as  we  read  Uiat  in 
each  of  these  three  cases  the  Hteratare  re- 
viewed goes  back  but  a  few  decades.  Scheft- 
schenko was  bom  in  1814.  In  1826  even 
Schafarik  could  say  nothing  about  the  Ian- 
guage  of  ^  Bnlgarians,  as  they  did  not  at 
that  date  writo  their  correspondence  in  their 
own  language,  mnch  less  books.  The  first 
hombook  in  Bulgarian  appeared  in  1824 ;  the 
first  Bulgarian  primary  school  was  opened 
in  1835.  As  the  literature  of  a  people  is 
our  safest  guide  to  a  right  judgment  of  its 
national  character,  it  is  instructive  to  note 
that  in  Bulgaria  literature  has  made  her- 
self the  handmaid  of  primary  education, 
and  is  conseqaentlj  characterised  by  a  cer- 
tain ntilitarian  solmety. 

The  literature  of  the  Bonmanians  differs 
from  those  of  their  northern  and  southern 
neighboors,  and  that,  too,  to  its  disadvan- 
tage. Its  very  recent  origio  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  part  developed  out  of  the  folk- 
song are  the  two  points  in  which  it  resembles 
tbem.  Those  Wallachian  and  Moldavian 
boyar«  who  in  1780  sought  poetical  fame, 
taught  their  compositions  by  word  of  mouth 
to  g^pey  singers,  who  then  sang  them  in  the 
conrtyiu^  of  the  gentry,  in  country  parson- 
ages, and  at  fairs.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
less  than  a  century  ago  the  same  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  Yxynr  and  the 
gipsy  as  existed  in  mediaeral  Provence  be- 
tween the  troubadour  and  the  jongleur. 
From  this  primitive  yet  recent  origin  dates 
the  poetry  of  Konmania.  The  "  troubadour 
period  "  did  not  last  long.  Some  time  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  present  century  Rou- 
manian poets  began  to  print  their  efi'usions, 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  sentimental 
school  of  Germwy  can  be  traced  very 
pbualj.   Since  1880,  however,  an  almost 


exclusive  imitation  of  French  models  has 
prevailed.  But  deeipit  exemplar  viUia  imi. 
tabiU.  In  stoiking  contrast  to  the  poets  and 
prose. writers  of  the  other  Latin  nations,  of 
Italy,  Spain  and  France,  those  of  Boumania 
are  distinguished  by  a  contempt  for  form, 
regularity  and  polish.  In  one  and  (he  same 
piece  the  Bouman  poet  passes  from  one 
metre  to  another  from,  mere  caprice  and  in- 
dolence. The  "  southern  forms,"  the  Bitor- 
nell,  the  Sestine,  the  Terzine  and  the 
Canzone,  are  never  used;  and  as  for  the 
Sonnet,  M.  Franzos  knows  but  one  poet, 
Georgi  Oretcianu,  who  has  employed  it.  Nor 
do  the  prose-writers  appear  a  whit  more 
careful  of  st^le  than  their  compatriots  who 
write  in  verse.  A  kindred  &nlt  of  ihe 
Bouman  authors  is  their  difi^tseness.  They 
seem  to  make  it  a  role  to  writo  down  every- 
thing that  occurs  to  them,  and  to  publish 
everything  they  have  written.  These  faults 
are  fostered  by  the  ideas  that  prevail  in 
Boumania  with  r^ard  to  patriotic  duty, 
which  require  all  criticism  of  patriotic — t.e., 
Bouman — poets  to  he  favourable.  Another 
pernicious  outcome  of  mistaken  patriotism 
is  the  excessive  importance  attached  to  poli- 
tics. Bouman  poets  are  not  merely  politi. 
cal  partisans,  bat  advocate  their  political 
opinions  in  then:  verse.  It  must,  however, 
be  remarked  as  affording  hope  for  the  future 
that  the  Bouman  people  is  a  better  poet  than 
any  of  its  poets  by  professicm.  The  folk- 
song  flourishes  in  such  abundance  on 
Bouman  soil  as  to  prove  a  true  poetical  vein 
on  the  part  of  the  race,  and  is  oharactorised 
by  a  great  variety  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
and  an  exuberant  fancy.  In  short,  the 
faults  of  Bouman  literature  are  those  of  bar- 
bai'ians  who  have  received  a  superficial  and 
precipitate  education.  Making  haste  to  be 
civilised  is  as  unsatisfactory  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding as  making  haste  to  be  rich. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis  of  the 
more  important  portions  of  M.  Franzos' 
book  that  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  valtiable 
information  about  a  part  of  the  world  par- 
ticolarly  interesting  for  the  student  of  so- 
ciety as  exhibiting  nations  in  the  making. 
And  an  Eoglish  reader,  regarding  the  sub- 
ject &om  a  greater  distance,  ana  therefore 
with  more  dispassionate  vision  than  our 
Podolian  critic,  will  find  grounds  in  the 
body  of  his  book  for  disputing  the  pessimism 
of  his  Preface.  The  peoples  who  have  pro- 
duced Scheftscheoko,  the  Bouman  folk- 
songs, and  the  primary  schools  of  Bulgaria, 
may  be  expected  to  advance  still  farther  in 
the  way  of  self-improvement.  Our  author 
would  probably  suggest  the  important  quali- 
fication, "  If  only  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours -would  leave  them  in  peace." 

Abthub  J.  Pattbbsoh. 


OUBBENI  LITEB&IUBB. 

Poeau,  by  the  Author  of  ,the  "Growth  of 
Love  "  (E.  Bumpua),  ia  a  mere  pamphlet  of  some 
fifty  pafres,  but  contains  some  very  remarkable 
work.  We  do  not  think  that  the  author  has  as 
yet  fully  difrested  his  own  powers,  and  his  woric  ia 
apt  to  coDtun  blemiahes  by  the  nide  of  its  beauties. 
But  the  beauties  are  undeninble,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  of  more  importance,  thev  are  not  in  the 
uoBt  copied  or  reflected  from  the  "beauties  of  any^ 
body  eiee.  The  "  Hymn  to  Nature  "  with  which  the 
book  opm  is  ^ilc  to  oar  tute  1^  a  wilfol  Latin- 


ising of  its  language  which  we  cannot  admit  as 
allowable.  The  poem  is,  in  fact,  a  corrupt  fol- 
lowing of  Milton  and  other  and  earlier  seventeenth- 
century  authors,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
with  the  iaults  it  has  also  a  double  portion  of  the 
grandeur  of  its  models.  Nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  simpler  and  more  churning  than  the 
meee  which  follows,  "  Will  Love  a^un  Awske  f  " 
The  next  poem,  '*A  Paaser-by,"  is  an  attempt 
at  a  choric  rhythm  which  we  take  to  be 
ohoriambic  in  base.  We  might  go  throogfa  all 
the  nineteen  poems  which  the  broehwv  contains, 
for  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  ia  not  re- 
markable for  metre,  language,  or  thought,  and 
genaially  for  all  combined.  Butitwill,  peniaps,  be 
better  to  ouote  one  in  fall.  It  is  not  the  best, 
because  aU  or  almost  all  are  equally  good,  bat  it 
is  one  of  the  clearBst  and  least  blenushed:— 
"  I  have  loved  flowers  that  fade, 

Wibhin  whose  magic  tents 
Eich  hues  hare  man-iagemade 

With  sweet  aamemoriad  icaDts: 
A  joy  a£  love  at  sight— 
A  hon^ymooa  delight, 

That  agn  in  an  hour ; 

Ky  song,  be  like  a  flower ! 

I  have  loved  airs,  that  die 

Before  tb«r  charm  is  writ 
Upon  the  liquid  sky 

Trembling  to  wdcome  it. 
Notes,  that  with  pnUe  of  fire 
Proclaim  the  spirit's  desire, 

Then  die  and  are  nowhere ; 

My  song,  be  like  an  air  '. 

Die,  song,  die  like  a  breath, 

And  wither  as  a  bloom ; 
Fear  not  a  flowery  death, 

Dread  hoc  an  airy  tomb  I 
Fly  with  delight,  hence! 
Twas  thine  love's  tender  fnue 

To  feast,  and  on  thy  bi« 

Beauty  shall  shed  a  tear." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  for  a  long  time 
any  poetry  so  fresh,  and  at  the  same  time  so  com- 
plete as  this,  which  is  one  of  the  least  amlntloos 
things  in  the  book.  Further  quotation  from  so 
amall  a  pamphlet  would  hardly  be  fair,  and  with- 
out further  quotation  we  could  not  wdl  illustrate 
its  peculiarities.  But  all  who  are  interested  in 
English  poetry  should  certainly  read  it  The 
seventeenth-century  hue  which  we  have  noted 
prevails  throughout.  But  it  ia  not  in  the  least  a 
pa^iehe.  It  has  rather  the  manner  in  which  a  poet 
of  the  seventranth  century  would  have  written  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth. 

The  last  three  numbers  issued  of  the  Journal  ot 
the  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of 
Ireland  consist  exclusively  of  documents  relating 
to  the  Geraldines  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  in  continuation  of  a  previous  paper  upon 
their  Italian  descent ;  and  of  a  further  portion  of 
the  Rev.  S.  F.  Shearman's  "  Loca  Patriciana." 
The  latter  article  traces  the  descent  of  the  kings 
of  Owory  from  Oouula,  "  Ossoriorum  patw,"  to 
Brian  Oge,  who  surrendered  the  rights  of  himself 
and  his  clan  to  Henry  VI II.,  and  to  the  MacGillaF- 
Patricks  or  Fitzpatricks,  who  took  part  in  the  dvil 
war  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ^ne  of  these 
kings,  Feradach  Find,  was,  St  OolumbkiUe  says, 
"  one  of  the  three  kings  who  went  to  Heaven  in 
his  time,"  Slaving  attmed  for  a  life  of  rapaci^  by 
allowing  himaelf  to  be  robbed  of  his  treasures 
when  on  his  death-bed, "  that  the  Lord  murht  not 
torment  him  bejoed."  Another,  name  Scanlan 
Hor,  was  freed  from  a  long  imprisonment  1^^ 
an  angel  at  the  intercession  of  the  same  saint. 
The  story  is  evidently  modelled  on  the  account  of 
St.  Peter's  deliverance  from  prison ;  butthe  narrator 
adds  a  bit  of  his  own  about  the  unquenchable 
thirst  of  the  liberated  chief,  and  his  ioability  to 
say  anything  but  the  word  "  drink,"  which  caused 
an  hereditary  impediment  of  speech  among  his  de- 
scendants. It  appears,  too,  that  in  Ossory  were- 
wolves left  their  numan  bodies  behind  them,  and 
their  s^ti  only  took  the  wolfish  fonui  instetd  of 
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xhdi  IxxlieB  heang  changed  into  woItbb  as  in  Bome 
other  couDtrieB.  A  &cumile  of  Diirer's  drawing 
(if  ibieii  soldiers  forms  the  frontispiece,  exhibiting 
the  Irish  method  of  wearing  the  Wr  falling  over 
the  face,  and  the  national  fiieze  cloak.  Two  of 
the  men  who  wear  armour  have  two-handed  swords 
about  five  feet  in  length ;  the  others  merely  axes. 
Mr.  Shearman  concludes  his  series  by  a  careful 
discussion  on  the  personality  of  St.  Patrick  him- 
self. The  popular  belief  is  that  the  apwtle  of  the 
Irish  came  to  the  Island  in  432,  aged  sixty,  and 
died  in  493.  This  is  more  excosable  than  the 
common  opinion  in  many  parts  of  England  that 
the  same  Cromwell  destroyed  the  abbeys  and 
battered  down  the  castles,  and  is  founded  on  a 
similar  error.  Mr.  Shearman  shows  that  Palladios, 
who  was  sent  by  Pope  Cekatme  as  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Scots  in  431,  was  also  called  Patrieius, 
which  he  takes  to  be  a  title  of  honoor.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Emperor  Oonstantine  reTived  the 
title  as  a  peraonal  distinction,  and  also  that 
it  became  a  not  micommon  cognomen  in  the 
Lower  Empire ;  but  Mr.  Shearman  does  not 
adduce  any  ver^  distinct  evidenoe  of  its  use  as  an 
ecclesiastical  title.  Palladius  appears  to  have 
died  in  the  following  year,  432,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Patrick,  son  of  Alvyrdd,  or  Sen 
Patrick,  who  died  at  Armagh  in  458  or  461, 
while  the  best-known  owner  of  the  name,  the  son 
of  the  decurion  Calpumius,  of  Dumbarton,  was 
carried  as  a  slave  to  Ireland  in  432,  consecrated 
bishop  in  456,  and  died  in  403.  The  chronology 
being  so  intricate,  it  would  have  been  surprising 
if  the  persons  had  not  been  confused ;  and  Mr. 
Shearman  has  done  a  groat  service  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  Isle  of  Saints  by  unravelling 
the  tangle. 

The  Annotated  Bible.  Edited  by  J.  II. 
Blunt.  (EivingtODS.)  The  intention  of  this 
work  is  admirable.  It  was  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  providing  for  educated  readers,  ss  distin- 
guished from  laborious  students,  a  sutBcient  aid 
towards  understanding  the  Scriptures  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view.  The  execution  is 
disappointing:  most  of  the  questuma  that  an 
educated  reader  who  was  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties  raised  by  modem  sdence  would  wish  to 
see  answered  are  left  untouched ;  wm  the  num* 
bers  in  Chronicles  are  scarcely  remarked  upon. 
The  writer  generally  gives  the  impression  that 
Matthew  Henry  would  have  been  quite  perfect  if 
he  had  known  of  the  Moalnte  Stone  and  similar 
"  aids  to  faith."  We  can  praise  the  chapter  on 
the  English  Bible  in  the  Introduction  as  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  interesting  information. 
The  translation,  too,  of  the  missing  fragment  of  the 
second  Apocryphal  book  of  Esdras  is  well  done, 
and  it  is  something  to  have  that  very  interesting 
book  made  accessible  for  the  first  time  in  a  com- 
plete form  to  English  readers. 

JSistorieal  Portraits  the  Tudor  Djfnaatp  and 
the  Reformation  Period,  By  S.  Uuliert  Barke. 
Vol.  I.  (Hodges.)  The  idea  of  writing  not  a 
history  but  a  series  of  cabinet  portraits  of  the 
noteworthy  people  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  a 
good  one,  and  had  it  been  well  carried  out  a  charm- 
ing book  might  have  been  made ;  but  Mr.  Burke 
hu  shown  littie  qualification  for  the  task.  We  have 
no  striking  pictures  and  few  quaint  details  of  that 
troubled  time,  but  instead  thereof  a  dull  abridg- 
ment of  history  which  throws  not  one  ray  of  new 
light  on  any  one  of  the  dark  periods  of  Tudor 
rule.  Mr.  Burkes  opinions  have  been  guided 
mainly  by  certun  new  writraa,  who,  if  they  have 
added  little  to  our  real  knowledge  of  the  Reform- 
ation poiod,  have  certainly  had  the  ability  to  put 
the  old  facta  before  us  in  a  telling  and  graceful 
manner.  We  cannot  see  what  need  there  wss  of 
gcnng  over  the  old  story  again  with  no  fresh  facts 
to  communicate,  when  the  power  was  wanting  to 
set  forth  the  events  in  a  form  graphic  enough  to 
compel  them  to  cling  to  the  memory.  The  gift  of 
making  the  past  Wome  once  more  a  present 
belong  to  very  few  of  us ;  but  there  are  certain 


mechanical  detidls  of  authorship  which  anyone 
majr  execute  well  if  proper  puos  be  tal»n.  The 
habit  of  ^ving  references  which  no  one  can  use 
except  by  spending  an  amount  of  labour  which  it 
is  utterly  unreasonable  to  expect  is  not  to  be 
pardoned.  If  it  be  needfu.1  to  direct  attention  to 
a  &ct  at  all,  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  said  fact  easily  attainable.  Anyone 
who  knows  what  manner  of  book  Leland's  Col- 
lecfanea  is  will  smile  at  finding  it  referred  to 
without  any  reference  to  volume  or  page.  Even 
this,  however,  is  not  quite  so  hopeless  ss  "  Rolls 
House  MSS."  or  "OrumweH's  State  Papers," 
both  of  which  may  be  found  nesr  the  end  of  the 
volume.  There  are  many  passsges  which  indi- 
cate to  the  historiod  student  that  the  author  has 
limited  his  reading  fut  too  exclosiv^y  to  one 
period  of  time  and  to  a  single  class  of  subjects, 
and  as  a  consequence  has  fallen  into  a  habit  of 
using  langua^  which  conveys  wrong  ideas,  or  at 
best  jars  on  the  senses.  Does  Mr.  Burke  know 
when  the  words  "Constitution"  and  "  uncousti- 
tutioual"  first  acquired  their  technical  meaning 
in  English  history  P  W^e  imagine  not,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  spoken  of  John  as  a  prince  of  "un- 
constitutional memory."  This  employment  of  the 
language  of  the  seventeenth  centuir  to  describe 
as  Angevin  king  reminds  one  of  the  pictures  in 
the  Comic  Iltttory  of  England,  in  which  much  of 
the  humour  lies  in  representing  people  in  un- 
historical  costume. 

Thb  Civil  Service  Geography,  by  the  late  Mr. 
L.  M.  D.  Spence,  edited  by  Air.  T.  Gray  (Orosb^ 
Lockwood  and  Co.),  has  now  reached  a  sixth  edi- 
tion, and  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have 
established  for  itself  a  certain  position  in  public 
estimation,  In  the  present  edition,  we  are  told, 
"  the  statistics  have  been  corrected  to  the  latest 
date,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  record  recent 
alterations,  amongst  others  those  included  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin :  "  presumably  with  the  view  of 
making  it  as  useful  as  possible  as  a  cram-book  for 
Civil  Service  Examinations.  The  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention  of  June  4,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  too  much  for  Mr.  Gray ;  for  on  page  61  he 
places  Oyprua  among  the  foreign  prasessions  of 
Great  Britain  in  Europe,  while  on  pwe  00  it  is 
referred  to  under  Turkey  in  Asia.  We  should 
fancy  that  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  would  hutUy 
rain  a  candidate  many  marks  in  Cannon  Bow. 
The  general  character  of  the  book,  it  is  only  just 
to  add,  is  more  correct ;  and  the  gravest  objection 
we  have  to  urge  against  it  is  that,  being  com- 
pressed within  the  very  narrowest  limits,  it  some- 
times fails  to  give  necessary  information.  For 
instance,  we  might  fairly  have  expected  to  find 
Kilima-Njaro  and  Mount  Kenia  mentioned  among 
the  mountains  of  Africa,  considering  that  the 
former  reaches  an  altitude  of  at  least  20,000  feet, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  quite  unknown  to  fame. 

History  of  the  Gwydir  Family.  By  Sir  John 
Wynne,  Kt.  and  Bart.  (Oswestry :  Woodall  and 
Venahles.)  Sir  John  Wynne's  Miatory  of  the 
Wynnes  of  Otoydir,  ut  credititr  et  patet,  stands 
alone  as  being  the  only  family  history  which  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1770  by  Daines  Barringtoo,  but  the  MS.  had 
long  enjoyed  so  bi^b  a  reputation  that  it  had  been 
frequently  transcribed  for  different  libraries  in 
North  Wales.  It  is  quoted  by  Oarte  the  histo- 
rian as  bis  authority  for  the  massacre  of  the 
Welsh  bards  by  Edward  I.,  which  is  now  reckoned 
among  the  exploded  fables  of  history.  But  al- 
thou^  the  details  of  the  earlier  history  and  genea- 
logy will  not  all  bear  the  test  of  modern  criticism, 
the  book  conlHins  many  quaint  and  btereating  anec- 
dotes, which  are  not  to  be  found  daewhere,  and 
which  throw  a  vivid  light  on  Welsh  manners  and 
customs  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Tbe  author  wss  a  baronet  of  the  first  creation  in 
1611,  and  had  the  character  of  being  "  shrewd  and 
successful  in  all  his  dealings."  Yorke  says,  in  his 
Eoyal  Tribet  of  Wales,  that  "  it  is  thesuperetition 
of  Llanrwst  to  this  day,  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 


gentleman  lies  under  tbe  great  water&H  Rhusdr 
y  Wennol,  tiiere  to  be  puniriied,  purged,  mmvi 
upon  and  purified  from  the  foul  deeds  dona  in  biii 
days  of  nature."  The  Wynnes  are  tiaced  frooi 
Owen  Gwynnedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  »hi) 
died  in  1169,  and  from  whom  Sir  John  clsiiaedt<) 
be  thirteenth  in  direct  lineal  descent.  But 
real  founder  of  the  family  was  Meredithsp  Jeran, 
who  purchased  the  estate  of  Gwydir  in  the  rein 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  whose  sons  bore  tbe  nxme  of 
Wynne,  after  the  English  fashicHi.  Ueredidi 
born  in  1460,  and  went  to  school  at  Westmimte;, 
"  where  he  learnt  the  English  tongue,  uid  u> 
understsnd  Latin,  a  matter  of  great  moment  i;. 
those  days."  This  connexion  of  the  Wynnes  ni'j 
Westminster  has  never  been^  intem]|ite^  and 
present  Sir  Wathin  Wynne  ia  conspicuous  amot: 

old  Westminsters  "  at  the  Olmstmsa  pUr. 
John  Wynne  died  in  1636,  and^  although  lie  hid 
eleven  sons,  his  title  and  male  hne  came  to  an  ad 
in  1719  with  his  grandson,  the  fifth  bsiooet,^ 
John  Wynne  of  Wynnstay,  who  devised  the  bulk 
of  his  estates  to  his  cousin,  Sir  Watkin  Williuih 
Bart.,  the  grandson  of  the  Speaker,  and  tbe  id- 
cestor  of  the  present  Sir  Watkin  Williams  AVjnne. 
Sir  Watkin  ia  not,  however,  the  heir  of  Gwrdir, 
for  the  fourth  baronet  left,  in  1674,  an  onlv 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  whose  repn- 
sentative.  Lady  Willooghby  d'Emby,  is  die  [r- 
sent  heir  and  owner  of  Gwydir. 

Essays  from  Shakspere.    By  G.  SdnaersBdhiiiT. 
(Edinburgh  Publishing  Oompaay.)    Hie  titb 
means  that  tbe  talk  which  Mr.  Bellamv  spins  on 
Fame,  Hope,  Drunkenness,  Love,  and'  sucb-Iile 
themes,  iTnot  his  own,  but  that  he  ia  bne  a[r 
helping  Shakspere  to  speak  for  himself.  ItmvJil 
not  be  fair  to  set  down  the  book  as  wortUeslv 
there  may  be  readers  who  will  learn  fromiiBiiie- 
thingof  the  mind  of  Shslrapere ;  batfiHiiime 
who  has  been  a  student  of  Shakspere  it  a  caianly 
without  value.    We  fail  to  pensive  tbeiaaiusr 
of  the  followingsentence  in  uie opening ftn^b 
of  the  first  essay  : — "  According  to  this  wtei, 
the  Court  fool  was  sometimes  a  jam  itoui 
butt,  or  that  he  corresponded  with  hie  huh  iu 
having  some  mental  weakness  or  eecentriritr.* 
We  fail  to  understand  the  allusion  ui  the  follow- 
ing : — "  The  germ  of  all  wonianly  virtues  *is 
only  dormant  in  this  would-be  Zsntope."  Stuk- 
spere's  Shrew  is  the"  would-be"  Zantope,"  who.  we 
venture  to  surmise,  must  be  a  kinsivonian  of  tliit 
better-known   Xanthippe,  whom  old  Thoma 
Cooper  describes  as  "  a  pasung  shiewde  ennt  uo 
a  way  wards  woman,  wife  to  the  pacient  sod  ww 
philosopher  Socrates." 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 
A  LBCTUBB  will  be  delivered  by  Jlr.  ^ViUiaio 
Morris,  author  of  The  Earthly  i'flradw,  on 
"  Historical  Development  of  Pattern  DeBignijp. 
at  the  Co-operative  Institute,  Castle  Street,  Oiftw 
Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  8,  at  8  ocloct 
This  lecture  will  be  the  second  of  s  course « 
the  Decorative  Arts,  which  Mr.  Moiris  tt  <^ 
■livering  for  the  Trades'  Guild  of  I*^'°«-J 
will  be  illustrated  with  a  series  of  disgrsms 
ally  designed  fbr  the  purpose. 

Thb  late  Mr.  Brewer  has,  we  are  ^lad  to 
left  a  revision  of  the  Student's  Sume  in  an  sl«« 
complete  state.   It  will  be  issued  by  Mr.  Munsy- 

The  late  Mr.  Brash's  work  on  The  Ogml^ 
sa-ibed  Monuments  of  the  Oaedkil  m  the  Ifnmi 
Islands  is  now  nearly  ready  for  deliverr.  in" 
book  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Geoigs  M.  Atkifl«"; 
and  Messrs.  George  BeU  and  Sons  are  the  put^ 
lishers. 

Mr.  Aebee  has  fortunately  been 
access  to  one  of  the  two  extant  copies  of  tci* 
and  unaltered  edition  of  Stanyhursts  V'p';,^ 
taining  the  first  four  books  of  the  ^f"""-,!^ 
its  uncouth  phonetic  speUii*  extnort"*. 
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BiMiufactiiree  in  tke  whj  of  words,  the  book  is  one 
of  the  gTOBtodt  curioaitieB  in  our  laosuage.  Mr. 
.Vrbv  will  give  it  as  No.  10  of  nis  fioglish 
SelK^an^  linur,  and  will  make  Sobert  Onen's 
MfntpkoH  No.  la. 

3Ir.  Edwabd  Ron  writa  tlie  uticle  on  the 
"  liaToIution  and  Stage  in  France  "  in  this  month's 

Mx.  AxfKXD  PntcsrAi.  Gratxs,  aath(»  of 
•Sn^  «f  XSBarntj/t  will  pabUsh  shortly  by  sub- 
fcriptioa  a  new  Tolume  of  poems  oititlea  Iruh 
iSoiigt  and  BaUadi.  The  character  of  die  work 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  author's  own 
vords: — 

"  3bit  of  tha  soDgs  aod  ballads  in  this  volume,  if  not 
vtnallj  composed  tx)  the  music  of  oar  inimitable  old 
Insh  airs,  owe  to  them  their  prime  impulse  and  com- 
[>'et«  cb&ncter.    I  speak  in  the  main  of  airs  in 
BQstitig's  collection,  which  baTe  been  left  antonched 
t  T  Moore,  aod  of  others  in  Fetrie's  Aneimt  Mutie  of 
itUmd,  pttbliabed  after  the  last  of  the  post's  Irish 
■Miodias,  swd  which  will  therefore  be  freui  to  all  but 
tfcdalista  in  Irish  mnsic.    Whenever  ttie  Celtic 
voids  to  these  sirs,  or  a  translation  of  thMo,  in  iriwle 
cr  part  remained,  I  hsTe  not  for  a  moment  scrapled 
^*  press  into  my  serrice  whatever  appeared  to  me 
pneticat  in  the  original.   In  saeh  cases  I  bare,  of 
•  jona,  taken  care  to  give  my  readers  an  opportnoity 
vf  comparing  my  Tersion  with  the  older  one.   Bat  in 
'.nly  too  many  instaness  the  titles  of  the  lyrics 
bare  been  the  sola  key  left  me  to  their  mean- 
.Tig.    In  many  others,  their  existing  names  are 
'=<j>itni  rolgarisnis  qoite  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
'A  (he  music — a  spirit  irresistible  in  its  tenderness 
dni  deapeir,  its  gaiety  and  passion,  as  it  breatbes 
froa  the  hnsh-song  or  the  lamentation,  the  festal 
rbons  or  the  love-ballad.   In  order  that  the  reader 
aisy  be  able  to  realiae  the  character  of  the  more  re- 
Bttfcable  of  these  airs^  they  are  printed  over  my 
poons  in  the  body  of  the  book,  as  in  ue  accompanying 
tptoBeo.    From  twenty  to  flve-and>twenty  of  these 
poems  with  music  wiU  be  thus  printed  in  the  volame. 
Some  few  of  them,  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by 
Mi.  Joseph  Bobinson,  of  Dublio,  have  been  pnbliehed 
Mpaatrd;  \fj  Messrs.  Cramer  and  Co.   With  regard 
to  the  few  posaia  of  an  idyllic  chaneter  in  my  £x>k, 
I  eaSBot  do  tam  than  say  that  they  are  the  onteome 
(if  an  sflbetioBste  stndy  of  Irish  peasnnt-lifs  among 
xhe  moDDtains  of  Kerry," 

Tht  book  will  be  j^nted  by  Mesers.  A.  Ireland 
and  Co.,  of  Manchester. 

31b.  Outbs  nad  a  paper  <m  "  Celtic  Song  "  be- 
fine  the  Manchester  Literary  Olub  on  the  24ti[i 
alt.  After  referring  to  some  of  the  Bardie  tales 
and  poems,  and  quoting  with  high  praise  passagee 
from  very  poeticu  if  rather  free  renderings  of  them 
hr  Mr.  Standish  O'Qrady  in  his  volume  on  the 
Uenic  Period  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Graves  passed  on 
to  the  consideration  of  the  literary  value  of  some 
modem  Celtic  songs.  Specimens  were  given  of 
the  Loobeen  (nighland  Luinig),  Pleraca  (Kerel 
Sung),  the  Hush  8ong,  Love  Song^andaach  songs 
■  f  occupation  aa  the  Ploughman's  Whistle  and  the 
I^mith's  Song,  For  some  of  the  literal  prose  transla- 
Qons  from  the  Celtic  which  Mr.  Graves  read,  he  ex- 
pressed his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Joyce,  author  of 
/ruA  yamea  Places,  while  others  were  taken  from 
Petrie'a  AtutetU  Mutie  of  Jrelaitd.  Mr.  Graves 
a^  retdted  some  variations  of  his  own  in  verse  of 
some  of  these  eongs,  and  a  translation  into  the 
metre  of  the  original  of  Onman's  Song,  which  is, 
pFrbapa,one  of  the  most  remarkaUe'of  eziating 
iBodern  Celtic  poems. 

Thx  Hev.  W.  Houghton  has  in  the  press  A 
Sitviy  ef  BriUah  FrtOt-Weter  JVMss;  Qlean- 
frvm  the  XaturtU  HUtory  of  the  Ancients, 
tai^  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Boyal 
Inatitation  in  the  spring  of  1S78 ;  and  Aasynan 
VerU^  arranged  aceordtng  to  the  Letters  of  the 
Hebrew  Al^tabetj  and  a  Comparative  List  of 
(.umeiferm  i^araoUrs.  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Siamiiel  Bngater  mid  Sons. 

MjBBBse.  HoDDSB  ASD  STOtrQBTOir  are  about 
to  publiab,  by  Bubscription,  a  new  and  cheap 
edition  of  Dr.  Praaaeiu^s  Barlg  Yean  CAiw- 


Mbsses.  Oaitabt,  of  Berlin,  propose  to  issue, 
about  the  end  of  the  preeeBt  yaarj  the  flzat  volume 
Xilfi.Jah'tAiiri^&^iieSnehMnuMeii  ai^  dem 
Gfebiete  der  deutachen  Philologie,  edited  by  the 
Berlin  Socaefy  for  German  Philouigy. 

Mbssrs.  Gbooubbidob  announce  a  new  serial 
publication  under  the  title  of  Greenhouse  Favour^ 
ttet,  a  selecUon  of  choice  greenhouse  plants,  with 
practical  directions  for  their  cultivation.  It  is  in- 
tended to  complete  the  work  in  about  eighteen 
monthly  parts. 

M.  OiLUANN  L6vT  has  just  published  a  volume 
of  inedited  essays  by  Michelet  under  the  title  of 
Le  Banquet :  papiera  tntimeg. 

Mbssbs.  MACUlLUlf  send  us  a  Supplement  to 
the  Annals  of  our  Time,  by  Joseph  Irving,  extending 
from  March  20, 1674,  to  the  occupation  of  Cyprus. 
In  turning  over  the  leaves  we  notice  that  the 
painter  of  The  Roll-Call  figures  as  "Mies  Thom- 
son," and  Charles  Dauhigny  as  "  Uauvigny."  And 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  "  the  following  simple 
inscription  was  plaeed"  upon  the  coffin  of  the  late 
Pope :  Hons  IX.  {sic]  P.  0.  M. 

Mbssbb.  LoirovAa's'  announcements  include : — 
Some  Epochs  of  the  Early  Churchy  by  Dean 
Merivale;  A  Freak  of  Freedom  ;  or,  the  Republic 
of  San  Marino,  bv  J.  Theodore  Bent:  The  First 
Afghan  War  ana  U»  Ooums,  by  the  late  Major* 
Cfenoral  ESr  Henry  Marion  Durand ;  Th»  Angel- 
Meanah  ef  Buddhists,  Essemes  and  Chri^ans,  by 
Ernest  de  Bnnsen ;  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesw 
the  Messiah,  W  the  Kev.  A.  Edersheim ;  Tales 
frotn  Euripides,  by  Vincent  King  Cooper ; 
Japanese  Arts,  by  Dr.  Christopher  Dresser,  &c. 

Messrs.  Obitfuh  and  Faiikan  will  publish 
immediatelv  Xor$tone :  or,  the  Btfts  m  the  Gouds, 
a  story  ibr  boys,  in  one  volmne,  by  M.  £.  Hatters- 
ley. 

Mb,  Jahes  Black,  of  El^n,  writes  to  us  that 
he  has  been  for  about  two  years  engaged  on  a  new 
edition  of  Shaw's  History  of  Moray,  of  which 
another  new  edition  has  been  recentiy  announced, 
by  Dr.  Gordon,  of  Glasgow. 

Whatbveb  Mr.  Tennyson  produces  now  must 
be  read  with  the  respect  due  to  his  great  prestige 
and  to  the  body  of  his  earlier  work.  Opinions 
will  be  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  long  ballad 
on  "  The  Defence  of  Lucknow  "  which  he  con- 
tributes to  the  April  numbw  of  the  IfinetMtaA 
CMuri/,  bat  there  can  be  no  qneetioiL  about  tiie 
tenderness  and  beauty  of  the  memorial  lines  to 
the  Princess  Alice  which  precede  it.   In  such 
cadences  as  these  we  hear  once  more  the  flow  of 
the  immitaUe  blank  verse,  liquid,  pure  and  strong, 
of  which  the  Laureate  is  the  greatest  master : — 
"  This  March  mora  that  sees 
Thy  Soldier-brothet'a  bridal  orange-bloom 
Break  thto'  the  yews  and  cypress  of  thy  grave, 
And  thine  Imperial  mother  smile  again, 
May  send  one  ray  to  thee!  and  who  can  tell — 
Thon — Enffland's  England-loving  daughter — thon 
D;ing  so  English  thon  wonld'et  have  her  flag 
Borne  on  thy  coffin — where  is  be  can  swear 
Bat  that  some  broken  gleam  from  oar  poor  earth 
May  toncb  tbee,  while  remembering  thee,  I  lay 
At  thy  pale  feet  this  ballad  of  the  deeds 
Of  England,  and  her  baoner  in  the  East  ?  " 
This  is  perfect — grave  and  lovely  elegiac  fancy  in 
most  sweetly-varied  verse ;  but  the  ballad  itself 
is  disappointing.    It  is  rough,  hut  hardly  power- 
ful, interesting  but  not  moving,  a  skilful  piece  of 
description,  but  neither  lyrical  nor  passionate.  Its 
form,  too,  is  unfortunate,  the  long  rough  line  be- 
coming very  tedious  at  last,  and  some  of  the 
verses,  such  as 

"  So  that  the  toite  bullet  broke  thro'  the  teain  that 

could  think  for  the  rest," 
filing  to  produce  the  brilliant  impresidott  that 
alone  oould  reeondle  us  to  their  licence.  In  short, 
"  The  Defence  of  Lucknow "  will  take  its  place 
among  ib.  Tenbyson's  lees  prominuit  works,  bat 
it  wiS  never  attain  to  the  some  popularity  that 
awaits  bis  magnifieeiit  ballad  of  the  "Fight  io 


the  Revenge."  The  most  remarkable  passage  ie 
that  commendng: — 

"  Men  will  fbmt  what  we  snffcff  and  not  what  we  de. 

We  can  fl^t ; 
Bat  to  be  soldiei  all  day,  and  be  sentinel  sU 

thro'  the  night — 
Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  onr  sallies,  their  lying 

alarms, 

Bugles  and  dmms  in  the  darkness,  and  shoutings 

and  aoandings  to  arms." 
The  reference  to  the  "  pibroch  of  Europe  *'  has 
caused  considerable  bewilderment,  we  hear,  among 
Scotch  readers,  and  when  the  poem  is  reprinted 
will,  no  doubt,  be  revised. 

BiORRSTERF  BjoKiTSOH  bos  just  completed  an- 
other new  drama,  entitied  Leonardo,  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  theatres  of  Christiania,  Stockholm', 
and  Copenhagen.  It  will  also  be  produced  in  a 
German  translation  at  Munich  and  Vienna, 
According  to  those  who  have  seen  the  MS,,  this 
drama  is  of  lugh  poetical  value  and  great  scenic 
effect 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Index  Society 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sc- 
ciety,  22  Albemarle  Street,  on  the  20th  sit.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  president,  the  Earl  of  Oar^ 
narvon.  The  report,  wbich  contained  an  account 
of  the  three  bo^  about  to  be  iasaed  to  Bubseribers, 
and  of  other  works  in  preparation,  beside  aome 
notice  of  projected  indexes  outride  the  sjdiere  of 
the  society's  labours,  was  in  part  read  by  the  faon. 
secretary.  The  president  In  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report  dwelt  particularly  on  the  main 
object  of  the  society,  which,  he  stud,  was  to  do  for 
the  whole  student  world  that  work  of  indexing 
which  each  student  had  hitherto  had  to  do  for 
himself;  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  when  once 
thoroughly  known  to  the  public,  the  usefulness  of 
the  object  they  had  in  view  would  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. Mr.  R.  Harrison  seconded  the  motion, 
and  drew  special  attention  to  the  proposed 
index  to  the  hK^raphical  and  obituary  notices  in 
the  Cfentleman'a  M^esine,  which  could  not  be 
undertaken  unless  a  suffieimt  goomntee  fund  were 
obt^ned.  A.  aeries  of  ten  rales  Ibr  the  govern- 
ment of  tiie  aociely  were  passed,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  and  connoil  were  elected: — President, 
the  Earl  of  Oamarvon;  Vice-Presidents,  Lord 
Lindsay,  Sir  Henry  Thring,  R.  Harrison,  and 
W,  J.  Thorns ;  Treasurer,  Edward  Solly ;  Direc- 
tor and  Secretary,  Henry  B.  Wheatiey-,  other 
members,  E.  W.  Ashhee,  W,  De  Gray  Birch,  H. 
Campkin,  W,Chappell,  Col.  Chester,  G.L.Gommc> 
R.  E.  Giavee,  Prof.  Stanley  Jevons,  A.  Kingston, 
the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mayos, 
Prof.  Newton,  E.  Peacock,  E.  C.  Rye,  the  Rev.  Prof, 
^eat,  and  E.  C.  Thomas.  Various  resolutions 
were  carried  unanimously,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated  vrith  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 
Since  the  meeting  the  Baroness  Burdett  Ooutta 
has  joined  the  society,  and  made  a  donation  cf 
^Xil.  to  its  funds. 

The  Bieitta  Europea  of  March  16  has  some  in- 
teresting articles.  Signor  Olaretta  publishes 
letters  of  Silvio  PeUico  written  between  the  years 
1832  and  1836.  Signor  Caix  raises  a  doubt  about 
the  actual  existence  of  the  early  Italian  poet  who 
is  quoted  aa  Oiullo  d'Aleamo }  be  punta  oat  his 
mythical  character,  ami  identifies  his  writings  with 
those  oi  Giacomino  Pogliese.  Sknor  Moechettini 
begins  a  series  of  articles  on  the  lile  of  Giulio  Cesare 
Vanini,  who  certainly  needs  more  investigation 
than  he  has  yet  received  at  the  hands  of  hi» 
countrymen. 

Mb.  Bubhb  Joints,  Dr.  Gimther  and  Bb.  W.  B. 
S.  Ralston  have  been  elected  by  the  committee 
"  selected  members  "  of  the  Athenaeum  Club. 

Thb  English  Dialect  Society  has  this  week 
issued  to  the  members  tlie  first  two  of  its  publica- 
tions for  1879— a  volume  of  Reprinted  Gksnries, 
most  of  them  very  scarce,  edited  by  Prof,  tiheat, 
and  a  small  Supplement  to  Mr.  INckinsoi^B  Cum- 
berland QUmary. 
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iron  or  nuTXL. 

Al  the  last  meetii^  of  the  Faria  Geographical 
Sodety,  a  letter  fiom  M.  Dehaize  was  reu.  It  is 
dated  from  Ewihaia  near  Talxm,  October  17, 1878, 
and  contaiDBao  geographical  informationwhateTer. 
TheFienehtraTeUer  had  left  Bagomiyo  on  Angust 
4,  with  about  600  canierB,  of  whom  not  a  single 
man  deeerted.  He  ascribee  his  aoecen  to  "  moral 
aacendencj"  atriet  diBcapHne,  luid  robuBt  health. 
Of  ttw  Anbe  he  sajs :— - 

"Their  power  wane*  daily.  The  ivory  trade  no 
longer  enpplin  their  iraDfai,  nod  as  thsy  are  not  per- 
mitted to  traffic  in  slaves,  they  irill  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  coloniee  which  they  have 
fonnded  in  the  intrior  of  Africa.  Their  places  will 
be  occapied  by  the  English  wheoerer  the  nominal 
IKurer  of  the  Snltan  of  ^MUBbar  shall  bare  eeased  to 
-exist,  lliis  day  it  near  at  hand.  ETerjthing  is 
Tcady  to  bring  abont  this  change  without  a  shock, 
4nd  almost  imperceptibly.  The  Saltan  reigns,  but 
the  English  consnl  gorems.  Nothing  of  importance 
as  done  in  the  island  withont  the  advice  and  coDsent 
of  Dr.  Kirk.  Commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  English 
«abjfleta.  The  militia  is  drilled  by  officers  sent 
from  London.  They  say  that  an  English  protectorate 
has  been  proposed  to  the  Saltan  wid  accepted  by 
bun." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Anthropological 
Inatitute,  Mr.  H.  Seebohm  gave  some  interesting 
Mrticolazs  napodiDg  the  native  races  of  Arctic 
Siberia.  In  lB7i  he  viuted  Lapland,  of  which  he 
gftve  some  Mconnt,  and  in  tiw  following  year  be 
TODOeeded  frmn  St.  Petersbu^  to  Archangel,  and 
ibence  600  miles  eastward,  where  he  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  SamooLdes,  and  obtained  some 
MrtieularB  about  the  Voguls,  who  dwell  acrose 
theUnlranm.  Bat  bia  mostadventnrons  ionmey 
was  in  1677^  when  he  accompanied  Captain 
"Wiggina  on  his  expedition  for  the  exploration  of 
Ajcuc  Siberia.  After  travelling  2,500  miles  from 
London  to  Nishni-Novogorod,  they  took  sledge 
thence  and  poshed  on  8,600  miles  further,  until 
they  reached  the  Arctic  Circle.  In  the  Tartar 
Tillages  in  which  th^  found  themselves  they  were 
wtcmished  to  find  that  the  crescent  predominated 
over  the  cross,  and,  what  still  more  surprised  them, 
ihe  fimner  aeemed  to  be  tiie  aymbol  of  a  superior 
eiviliaation  and  oidw.  The  natiTe  languages  are 
«kin  to  the  Tnrldah.  Hie  copper-colonred  Buriata, 
who  dwell  behind  the  Bukal  mountaiuB,  are  a 
aomewbat  diffirent  race,  and  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Chinese.  The  Ostiaka  are  located 
on  the  Tenisei,  which  is  reckoned  the  third  largest 
river  on  the  ftce  of  the  globe.  The  TungooskB 
4U!e  settled  on  one  of  its  chief  tributaries.  The 
costames,  weapons,  tools,  smoking  appliances, 
reindeer  harness,  snow  shoes,  snow  gogglos,  idols, 
&e.,  of  these  and  kindred  tribes  were  shown, 
together  with  a  xesnarkable  case  of  prehistoric 
womzes,  fonnd  in  ancient  Siberian  graves,  and 
thought  to  be  from  4,000  to  6,000  years  old. 

Misess.  Letts,  Son  Ain>  Co.,  LmTBD,  inform 
us  that  they  have  just  completed  the  purchase  of 
the  whole  of  the  copyrights  and  plates  of  the 
TTsefid  Knowledge  Society's  Atlas,  and  that  they 
are  makii^  arrangements  to  bring  the  series  in 
4|uefltion  up  to  date  in  every  particular. 

Bksides  papers  read  at  recent  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  &c.,  the  current 
Dumber  of  the  Monthly  M^ord  of  Geography 
contains  some  notes  on  the  colouring  of  maps,  by 
Prof.  A.  Cayley.  There  is  also  an  obituary 
notice  ci  Oapt.  J.  S.  Roe,  RN.,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Australian  exploration.  The  two 
ma^,  showing  portions  of  West  and  South 
Africa,  are  of  much  interest,  from  the  &ctof  Uidr 
being  prepared  from  unpublished  matoial. 

AiT  Introduction  to  the  late  M.  Jomard's  Atla» 
4et  Monutnenit  de  la  Oioffraphie  has  just  been 
published  (Paris :  Berthand),  under  the  editorship 
of  M.  £.  Oortambert,  who  has  made  some  addi- 
tions to  the  materials  placed  at  his  disposal,  the 
nanlt  bnng  a  firooAitre  of  considerable  interest 
and  value. 


Dr.  Jtilbs  Cbbtaitx  has  brought  bis  second 
journey  through  Guiana  and  across  the  Tumac 
Hnmac  range  into  Brazil  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion,  having  reached  Pari  in  the  middle  of 
January.   i£b  has  paid  special  attention  to  the 

dogy  of  the  ref^on  traversed,  and  is  lainging 
n  with  him  numerous  obeerrations  t*ken  on 
the  Bivers  Oyapock  and  Pam. 

Wi  hear  that  Dr.  Otto  Finech  will  shortly 
start  on  his  expedition  amon^  the  islands  of  the 
North  Pacific,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the 
AoADBHT  of  November  2,  but  Capt.  H.  Sengstake 
will  be  unable  to  accompany  him,  as  he  has  under- 
taken to  lead  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Prof. 
Nordenskiold.  Dr.  Finsch's  programme  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  meeting  of  tne  BerHa  Academy 
of  Sfdencea,  when  its  eatimatad  cost  was  stated  to 
be  about  6501.  Dr.  Finseh  will  proceed  in  the 
first  instance  to  Honolulu,  and  his  studies  will  be 
chiefly  pursued  in  the  Caroline  and  Marshall 
groups,  and  the  Ladrone  and  Booin  Islands. 
After  his  work  there  is  completed,  it  is  probable 
that  Dr.  flnsch  will  return  to  Europe  by  way  of 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines. 

Db.  Buiian,  who  started  on  a  scientiflc  expedi- 
tion in  Persia,  India,  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago in  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  has 
written  from  Calcutta  to  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society,  stating  that  he  is  about  to  leave  that 
place  with  the  view  of  pursuing  his  ethnological 
studies  in  Assam  and  Java.  In  the  latter  island, 
however,  his  work  will  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure anticipated  by  that  of  M.  DteirS  Chamay, 
the  archaeoloffical  explorer  of  Yucatan,  Southern 
Mexico,  and  Madagascar. 

Fob  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  a 
Gazetteer  ready  to  their  hand  we  may  moition 
that,  according  to  the  latest  authority,  the  idand 
of  MatacoDg  is  situated  one  mile  from  the  main- 
hind  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  9"  10'  N.  Let.  It  is  three 
miles  in  circumierence,  and  has  a  port  and  ware- 
houses. The  population  consiatB  of  800  free 
negroes,  and  one  European. 

Ths  third  Tolnme  of  The  Oountriet  of  the 
World,  edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  has  iuatbeen 

fubliahed  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Potter  and  Galpin. 
t  deals  with  Central  and  South  America,  and 
shows  no  &lling^ir  from  the  high  level  reached 
in  the  previous  Tolumes. 


OBrttTABT. 

Thb  Yen.  James  Garbett,  Archdeacon  of  Chiches- 
ter, died  peacefully  of  old  age — he  was  seventy- 
seven — on  March  26.  Though  his  works  have 
not  proved  permanent  contnbntions,  either  to 
the(dogieal  scienoa  or  to  literatore,  he  was  a  man 
of  mane  in  his  time,  as  being  the  most  scholarly 
of  the  Oxford  Evangelicals  at  the  time  of  the 
Tractarian  controversy.  In  1841  be  vras  elected 
bj  a  large  inajorit;^  FVofessor  of  Poetry  in  succes- 
sion to  Ksblerand  in  opposition  to  Isaac  Williams ; 
in  the  next  year  he  was  Bampton  Lecturer,  and 
chose  for  his  subject  the  "vindication  of  the 
Church  of  England"  from  the  Tractarian  doc- 
trines. He  took  his  first  class  in  1822,  became 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  in  1826,  went  to  a  college 
living  in  1836,  and  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester in  succession  to  the  present  Cardinal 
Manning,  in  1861, 

Thb  name  of  Prof.  Huber,  of  Munich,  who  died 
of  heart  disease  somewhat  suddenly  on  Ikbtrch  20, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  was  well  tnovro,  not  only 
in  Germany  but  throughout  Europe.  He  was 
bom  at  Munich  August  18, 1830,  in  veir  humble 
circumstances,  and  rose  by  his  own  talents  and 
energy  to  the  podtion  of  eminence  he  has  long 
occupied.  Being  originally  destined  for  the  priest 
hood,  he  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of 
theology,  in  which  he  never  ceased  throughout  bis 
life  to  tain  a  keen  intueet.  But  his  special  bent 
was  to  philaao^ucsl  Investigatini,  and  in  186d|  on 


the  appearance  of  hie  first  treatise,  On  Vu  Cartt- 
aian  Proof  of  the  Exiatmee  of  God,  he  took 
the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  l&o5  he 
became  Docent,  in  1859  Extiaoidinary,  and  in  lotH 
Ordinary  Professor  of  Philoeophy  in  the  Univereitv 
of  Mumch,  which  post  he  letuned  to  the  lut, 
with  the  general  respect  and  applause  even  of  hii 
theological  opponents.    His  publicstioiu  tbk 
numerous,  many  of  them,  however,  bebi^n; 
rather  to  the  category  of  ZeUteh^Un.  .\nioii; 
the  meet  important  may  be  named  his  early  work 
(1869)  on  the  PhUotophy  of  thti  F(ahert,  which 
was  placed  on  the  Index,  and  still  more  the  IWc 
On  the  ImmcTtality  of  the  Sovl,  published  in  1>VA. 
He  also  wrote  controversial  works  ^inat  Duvli 
and  Strauss.  He  had  always  cherished  awann  ig- 
terest  in  the  snfierings  and  prospects  of  the  cIls 
from  which  he  lumself  sprang,  aiu  when  in  Lond'.i 
he  made  a  point  of  personally  examining 
the  condition  of  the  labourbg  poor ;  the  result 
his  investigations  was  the  book  on  ThePnlf 
farMte,  pnuished  in  1866.  This  ^aeatioDTuu 
him  essentially  a  leli^ons  one,  viewed  in  an- 
nexion with  toe  misHOtt  of  theaospeltodiepnr. 
He  was  wont  to  say  that "  no  other  rdigionhu  l»- 
o(Miie,likeOhiistiani^,therel^n  oftupm,"ud 
that  '*  relwion  is  tiie  foundation  of  tin  Ub  of  the 
State."  Jnom  the  first  he  had  been  adraK  to 
Ultramontanism,  and  when  the  Vatieui  Connd 
was  announced  he  took  a  leading  part  Id  tli> 
anti-infaUibilist  opposition  in  G^rmanj.  Re 
was  one  of  the  contributors  to  Jatm,  tai  m 
of  the  first,  after  the  Infallilnlist  decree  of  Juii 
1870,  to  join  the  Old  Catholic  moTement  lo 
1873  appeared  his  Jemiten  Orden,  ie&ald  u 
Bollinger,  which  was  reviewed  at  the  ^  in  w 
columns ;  an  able  and  brilliant,  though  Boawk 
onesided  sketch  of  the  history,  conititotu^uil 
principles  of  the  famous  Society  from  aimdlj 
unfriendly  hand.   Huber  did  not,  libfnti>B' 
mer,  refuse  to  tahe  part  in  the  MoiyA  Qofm 
oi^uiised  by  DiilUnger  in  September  IK^^Ikii^ 
before  the  issue  of  the  SylhtDus,  but  hmyd 
a  position  there  on  the  extreme  left  Is  (innu 
life  he  was  a  devoted  father  and  husbud,  u  'ot 
had  been  a  devoted  son,  and  was  the  centre 
large  circle  of  attached  and  adnuring  fritii^ 
Hia  funeral  on  March  22  was  attended 
Rector  and  the  grwit  body  of  the  profefiBoraof  th* 
University,  including  the  venerable  Dr.  KHi^ 
ger,  now  m  his  eighty-first  year,  as  well  Mhjiy 
municipal  authorities  and  a  vost  aamVtp^' 
all  classes.   Dr.  Friedrich,  who  performed  A* 
ecdesiastical  rites,  pronounced  afterwards  a  tooo-  I 
ing  and  eloquent  panegyric  over  the  P***;^ 
letter  of  warm  sympathy  has  since  beeo  tddteas 
to  his  widow  by  Bishop  Reinkens. 

Thbbe  has  iuBt  been  announced  the  desth  of  ■ 
Prof.  G.  F.  Schoemann,  at  the  ace  ofeighiT-*!.  I 
ripe  in  learning  as  in  years  to  a  degre*  ^^"^ 
yond  the  majority  of  those  who  in  the  present 
tury  have  along  with  him  laboiired  for  w 
advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  Greek  litOTtuw 
and  antiquities— not  antiquities  in  tha  owbi? 
use  of  the  word,  but  in  that  sense  in  wbiftK 
embraces  the  public  and  private  instituticas  s- 
customs  of  a  nation.   Nothing  of  its  kind  r:> 
surpass  his  Handbuch  der  Orie<Aa(Atn 
thumer,  with  its  most  readable  fiov  and  it>^^^ 
judgment  on  all  difficult  problems.  It  ■■'■'^  j 
un^tstand,  bdng  translated  into  Da^lisb,''-  I 
will,  no  doubt,  in  that  form  enjoy  a  wide 
larity,  much  wider  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  u 
Atheman  ABtenUiiies  when  it  long  ago  app»t« 
in  an  EngUsh  dress.    The  procedure  ol  ^.  ■ 
Athenian  law  courts  was  a  favourite 'm'^ 
his,  and  though  a  good  deal  of  new  lifrht  hM  »J 
thrown  on  it  since  the  appearance  of  ; 
Process  (1824),  which  he  published  JointJrm« 
Meier,  that  book  still  holds  the  field  M  w  w 
main  the  best  there  is.   Even  whm  j 
comes  for  it  to  be  sopeneded,  it      "^JtL  I 
splendid  monument  to  the  acumen, 
and  tiie  sound  sense  of  the  Mthois.  InJ^  : 
Htsrature  Sehoenoaim  worked  most  stHeoM"^ 
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Aoefajrloa.  BiM  txuulation  of  tha  I^^omMeus 
ittmta  Ms  skill  as  a  poetic  inteipretar. 

Thbek  well-kDown  clergymen  of  the  EstaUisbed 
i'lturch  luTo  pesaed  awsj  within  the  last  week. 
The  Rev.  John  Day  Collis,  Vicar  of  Strat- 
.''i>nl-oD-ATon  sisce  1867,  died  at  Shottery  Hall 
a  the  Ist  inatant.  He  entered  himaelf  at  Wor- 
<vster  College,  Oxford,  and  took  his  KA.  degree 
in  1  Sii8y  ohtumng  the  diatinction  of  a  first  claaa 
in  classics.  In  the  same  year  he  was  rewarded 
viih  a  fellowship  of  his  college.  In  1839  he  was 
tl-fcted  Kennicott  Scholar,  and  two  years  later 
j^oed  the  Pusey  and  Ellerton  scholarship.  From 
1-43  to  1867  Dr.  Collis  held  the  post  of  Head 
Master  of  BromsgroTe  Grammar  School,  and  on 
the  tsreenteoary  of  its  foundation  he  brought  out 
K  thort  history  of  the  school  with  wmch  he 
ud.  been  so  intimately  coDneeted.  Many 
Kkcot-bookfl  of  his  composition  were  pubUabed 
iasBg  him  tenure  of  the  mastu^p  of  Broma- 
^in,  aod  most  of  tbem  received  a  ftir  share 

pt^olaritj.  Br.  GoUis  was  also  tbe  autiior  of 
L-Hmadon  and  othsr  sennonB. 

Tas  name  of  tbe  late  Dr.  Wortbington  was 
e.^  familiar  to  English  chnzcbmen  thirty  years 
tfo  than  at  the  present  time.  He  has  held  the 
nctcny  of  Holy  IWnity,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  during 
liu  last  fbr^-two  years.  For  some  time  he  was 
■be  editor  of  two  extinct  periodicals,  the  Foreiffn 
<iunrtfrly  Review  and  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Ricific.  A  fierce  controversialist  on  political  and 
r-lijoua  topics.  Dr.  "Wortbington  produced  a 
Ti-iety  of  Mmphletg,  all  of  which  have  now 
f-  r=hed.  His  opinions  will  be  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  titles  of  his  pamphlets  on  JRomiah  Xlmrpa- 
•i-j.i  and  Tractarian  Tendencies,  both  of  which 
w«;e  published  amid  the  excitement  of  that 
iti^morable  year  I860.  Dr.  Wortbington  died  on 
i!Oth  ult.,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Fob  tbirty-seTen  years  the  Eev.  Robert  Jones 
i-wu'jM  death  took  place  on  the  28tb  ult.,  in  his 
wtnty-SiBt  year)  has  officiated  as  the  Vicar  of 
All  Siunls',  Botherbithe.    A  Welahman,  as  bis 
I.  line  impliei,  he  naturally  graduated  at  Jesus 
(   V.t^,  Oxford,  in  1837.    Mr.  Jones  has  long 
tkes  tJie  "metropolitan  secretary  "  to  tbe  0am- 
brisn  Lwtitate.   Id  1867  be  edited  the  poeti- 
cal  works,  with  Life  and  oonesponde&ce,  of 
Oiooowj  Owen,  and  bad  prenously  superintended 
tbe  issue  of  a  reprint  of   Thomas  Bosooe's 
IVtnderinga  and  EscKr»ion»  in  North  Walei.  We 
Lrlieve  that  Mr.  Jones  has  rendered  other  serrices 
Welah  literatara, 

Os  the  29th  ult  died  M.  Aehille  de  Vaolabelle, 
»  of.  the  Teterans  of  tbe  Bepublican  party  in 
France.  Bom  at  Chfttel  Oensoir  (Yonne)  in  1790, 
be  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  joamaiist. 
Is  1824  he  founded  tbe  JVotn  Jaune,  and  after- 
wards X«  Pour  et  le  Conlre,  which  became  La 
Rir^lutum  de  1630.  Under  Louis  Philippe  be 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  National,  but  he  did  not 
<aiiw  that  violent  hostility  toward  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  July  by  which  some  of  his  fellow-con- 
:nbators  were  animated.  By  this  time  he  had 
'v~zaa  some  snbstautial  works,  which  thenceforward 
:.bfri>rbed  almost  all  bis  thoughts.  In  1836  he  pub- 
'ished  his  Hittoire  de  tEgypte  Modeme,^ 802-1833 ; 
z-i  in  the  same  year  he  began  the  preparatory 
>bi>urs  for  the  work  which  made  his  reputation, 
VHiatoire  de*  Deux  Rettaurationa,  It  was  only 
'-ia*  years  later,  in  1844,  that  the  fiiat  volume 
-?p<!wed.  The  seven  others  f(^wed  in  rapid 
■-'Ceesaion.  M.  de  Vauhibelle'a  work  is  now  super- 
■znnated ;  it  has  been  greatly  surpassed  both  in 
bondance  of  infbrmation  and  in  unportiality  of 
W-fw  by  that  recently  published  in  twenty  volumes 
'  J  M.  L.  de  Viel-Oastel.  It  bears  the  impress  of 
The  pasnoDS  which  animated  the  Liberal  party 
■.raiost  the  Bourbons  before  the^  bad  lost  any  of 
;u^>irhittenleeB-,  it  does  no  justice  either  to  their 
't3  or  to  their  intentions ;  and,  what  is  especially 
.'.^tasteful  at  the  present  day,  it  shows  that  com- 
-  .u-itioQ  of  Bonapartist  enthusiasm  and  democratic 
-.-piiations  which  was  the  distinctive  characteristic 


of  the  Liberalism  of  1830.  Nevertheless  Z'Ja'uf(w-« 
det  Deux  Restauraticm,  which  is  based  upon  very 
wide  and  profound  restturches,  brought  forward  at 
the  time  aS  its  publication  a  host  of  historical  re- 
velations, and  met  with  a  legitimate  success.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  considered  rather  as  ' '  memoirs  " 
than  as  an  impartial  history,  it  continues  to 
possess  much  value.  It  is  written  with  spirit, 
with  a  warmth  of  conviction  which  carries 
the  reader  awa^,  and  it  faithfully  reflects  the  sen- 
timents by  wbidi  the  noblest  put  of  tbe  Frttich 
nation  waa  animated  between  1816  and  1830. 
It  is  vei7  superior  to  the  ''Hjatories  "  of  tha  same 
pmod  1^  lAmartine  and  Nettemmt  In  1848 
M.  de  VauIaheDe  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  for  a  brief  space  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  under  General  Cavaignac's  Govern- 
ment. Since  1849  he  has  lived  in  retirement, 
and  has  been  working  at  a  Histoire  Contempormna 
dqmis  1830,  wldch  will  no  doubt  contain  interest- 
ing personal  reminiscencee. 
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CORRE8PONDENCK 

A  BBW  PHASE  OF  THE  nTTEBNAlIOirAL  COPIBXQHT 
QUEBIZOIT. 

London :  AprQ  3, 187S. 

The  si^ificant  tokens  of  a  change  in  the  opinions 
of  Amencan  publishers  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national copyright  noted  by  Mr.  Marston  in  his 
recent  pamphlet  on  this  subject  are  strikingly  cor- 
roborated by  an  important  circular  just  issued  by 
the  great  house  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  of  New 
York.  As  no  document  more  important  to 
English  authors  aod  other  persons  interested  in 


literary,  dramatic,  and  artistic  properW  has  ap- 
peared for  some  years,  I  shall  be  glsd  if  you  wul 
allow  me  a  litUe  space  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  its  contents.  Briefiy,  what  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Co.  propose  is,  that  full  copyright 
in  'Uie  United  Statra  shall,  on  reciprocal  tenns, 
be  conferred  on  English  authors,  upon  the  con- 
dition that  their  works  shall  be  "  manu&ctored 
and  published  in  that  country  by  a  citizen 
thereof  within  three  months  aftw  publication 
here."  Hba  proviso,  it  is  sugmsted,  shaU  not  apply 
to  paintings,  mgravings,  sculpture,  or  other  worm 
of  art;  nor  is  it  pxoposed  to  prohibit  printing  in 
either  coonttr  fr(nn  straeotype  plates  jveparedin 
the  other  and  imported  Ua  the  purpose. 

Practically  this  may  he  regarded  as  conceding 
tbe  whole  principle  of  international  copyright; 
for  if  English  works  are  to  be  repnbluhed  in 
America  it  is  to  be  enacted  that  it  will  he  stipu- 
lated that  they  sbau  not  be  withheld  from 
American  readers  beyond  a  reasonable  time^ 
English  publishers  would  doubtless  prefer  to  be  at 
liberty  to  export  to  America  manufectured  bookb 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  proviso  is  merely 
an  extension  of  the  estabUsned  commercial 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  is  that  of  pro- 
tection, not  free  trade.  That  it  imposes  an  arti- 
ficial restriction  on  the  supply  of  books,  doubles  the 
compositors'  'labour — at  least  when  it  is  not  found 
practicable  or  expedient  to  stereotype — and  thus 
tends  to  make  American  publication  artificially 
dear  for  the  benefit  of  no  one  but  American  printers, 
paper-makers,  and  booklnndera,  is  perfectly 
true.  But  that  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
American  book  -  buyers  much  more  than  it 
concerns  Enj^ish  authors.  It  is  certainly  no  part 
of  our  business  to  dictate  to  tbe  people  of  the 
United  States  a  eommerdal  policy  howevsr 
sound  or  consistent  with  principles  of  natural 
justice.  While  the  economical  doctrines  in  feshion 
in  America  shall  still  hold  sway,  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  English  publisher  will  be  per- 
mitted to  outrival  American  publishers  in  their 
own  market ;  and  it  is  obrious  that  even  the  fullest 
concession  to  our  publishers'  wishes  on  these 
points  could  at  any  moment  be  nullified  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  that  right  to  impose  additional 
custom  duties  which  the  United  States  l^slature 
is  little  likely  to  relinquish.  Even  our  own 
colonists,  the  Uaoadians,  have  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  our  Government  to  tbe  principle  of  local 
remanu&cture }  and  it  may  be  considered  certain 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion,  international 
copyright  in  tbe  United  States  will  be  accompanied 
by  efficient  protection  of  native  industry,  ^ould 
a  convention  be  settled  as  proposed,  howevsr,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  tbe  English  Government 
will  decline  the  reciprocal  right  of  inmsting  on 
republication  here ;  for  it  eoiud  hardly  be  worth 
our  while  to  abandon  tbe  generous  policy  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  freedom  for  the  sake  of 
hampering  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Longfellow  or 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  in  the  improbable  case  of  bis 
finding  it  convenient  to  send  his  American  editions 
here  instead  of  sdling  his  English  rights  to  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Messrs.  Wame,  or  Messrs.  Rout- 
ledge. 

In  the  proposal,  however,  that  the  American 
editions  shall  not  only  be  printed  and  manufac- 
tured but  puHiahed  by  dtizoiB  of  tbe  United 
States,  there  unhappily  lurks  a  much  more  illiberal 
purpose  than  anything  to  be  found  in  tbe  ordinary 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  protection.  The 
most  bigoted  opponents  of  free  trade,  at  least 
among  civilised  nations,  have  hitherto  been  con- 
tent to  repose  under  the  shelter  of  prohibitive  or 
burdensome  duties.  Inside  the  cordon  of  custom- 
houses, at  least,  there  has  been  equality  between 
the  native  and  tbe  foreign  producer.  In  Russia, 
for  example,  barbaric  exclusiveness  is  the  prevail- 
ing feature  of  tbe  official  tariffs ;  j^et  there  is,  I 
bel  lieve,  nothing  to  prevent  an  English  engineer  or 
cotton  spinner,  ss  such,  from  setting  up  an  estab- 
lishment in  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  Yet  this 
is  just  what  tbe  United  SttUes  publishers,  repre- 
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flentedb7Hesen.Hsn>erandBrothen,pr(^pOM.  In 
ordertodealinEngliBbcopyriffhtB,  ortopniit,1]iBd, 
or  make  paper  for  publishing  English  works  under 
tiiia  propoBed  arraDgement,  a  man  must  be  Ameri- 
can tx^,  or  must  have  renoanced  his  native 
country  and  obtained  letters  of  naturalisation.  The 
object,  of  course,  is  to  destroy  the  trade  of  those 
branch  establishments  which  some  of  our  leading 
publishers  have  successfully  established  on  the 
■other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  or,  at  lesst,  to  compel 
their  transfer  into  other  hands.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  analogous  and  not  less  important 
case  of  international  patent  rights,  no  such  restric- 
tioas  have  ever  been  established,  or  even  imagined. 
For  the  credit  of  the  United  States  people  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  stipulation  so  entirely  opposed 
to  internation^  usage  and  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  generous  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  that 
nation  towarda  strangers  will  not  be  insisted  on. 
To  accept  on  onr  part  the  reciprocal  privilege  of 
forbidding  cidmu  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
on  a  pnuishing  trade  here  wonid  be  obviooBly 
gainst  all  English  precedent ;  and  jet  it  would 
be  grossly  unfair  to  our  publishers  to  grant  their 
American  rivals  privileges  denied  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all 
principle  if  the  great  boon  of  international  copy- 
right, which  would  confer  on  English  literature 
the  immense  encouragement  of  another  nation  of 
book-buyers,  speaking  our  langusge,  and  even 
more  numerous  than  our  own  popmalion,  should 
be  declined  for  the  sake  of  the  private  interests  of 
two  or  three  publiehing  houses.  Such  are  the 
embarrassments  in  which  this  proposition  must 
involve  the  English  members  of  the  suggested 
commission. 

The  minor  details  of  Measn.  Ebtrpers'  proposal 
«ie  compaiatiTely  onimportanc;  though  I  may 
observe  that  tiiey  necessarily  involve  a  reform  of 
onr  loose  registration  system.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  international  copyright 
with  America  will  be  found  incompatible  with 
oar  cuiioos  eaperstition  which  permits  the  re^s- 
tration  of  all  our  literary,  dramatic,  and  musical 
property  to  be  in  the  irresponsible  hands  of  an 
old  civic  guild  or  corporation  as  obsolete  and 
dead  as  is  their  very  title  of  "  stetioners,"  when 
employed  in  the  sense  of  publishers  and  book- 
eellers. 

I  understend  Messrs.  Harper  to  propose  that 
umilar  privileges  shall  be  reciprocally  conferred 
in  the  case  of  stage-right — that  is,  the  right  of 
representation  of  plays  and  maue.  It  will  per- 
haps seem  at  first  sight  that  the  condition  that 
plays  shoald  in  all  cases  be  represented  in  America 
within  three  months  after  their  production  here 
would  be  far  more  inconvenient  than  the  like 
limit  of  term  in  the  cose  of  book  publication. 
This  is,  however,  practically  of  little  importance, 
as  it  appears  from  recent  decisions  of  the  American 
courts  that  a  dramatist  might  sUll  protect  his 
rights  by  simply  abstaining  from  publishing  his 
play  until  it  had  been  represented  in  America. 

The  proposals  of  the  large  American  house  of 
Appleton  and  Co.,  and  the  address  on  the  same 
eubject  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Putnam,  which  are  included 
in  Messrs.  Harpers'  pamphlet,  indicate  views  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  those  stated.  The 
American  publishers,  whose  opposition  has  been 
so  powerful  in  delaying  a  settlement  of  this 
question,  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  at 
length  agreed  on  this  subject;  nor  does  there 
seem  any  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Messrs. 
Harpers  assertion  that  there  is  "no  diaintdi- 
nation  on  the  part  of  American  publishers  to 
pay  British  authors  as  they  do  American  authors." 

Messrs.  Harper  propose  the  appointment  of  a 
eommis^on  or  conference  of  dgnteen  American 
cilizeiis  and  British  aubjecte,  in  wfaieh  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  shall  be  equally  repie* 
eented,  jointly  to  conmder  the  details  of  a  traaty. 
It  is  further  suratested  that  in  each  country  the 
oommisnon  shonU  be  composed  of  three  authors, 
three  publishers,  and  tluree  publicists. 

Mot  Thoius. 


STTHOLOQT  OF  THB  rCALIA.N   WOBBS  "KLLLTO^ 

AND  "KALATTIA." 

e  Norfolk  Tmaot,  BATHwater,  W. : 
Hanh  M,  187*. 

That  malato  is  nothing  but  the  past  participle 
of  maiare,  h  synonym  of  ammaiare,  "  to  fall  sick," 
is  fully  proved  by  the  use  made  by  good  Italian 
authors,  such  as  Q.  Villani  and  Bembo,  of  the 
first  of  these  verbs.  The  Italian  participal  ter- 
mination -ato  corresponds  to  the  Latin  -o^im,  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  ~ado,  the  Occitonian  -at, 
the  ancient  French  -ett,  and  the  modem  French  -4. 

With  regard  to  malattiaf  always  spelt  and  pro- 
nounced with  two  ('s,  where  does  this  reduplica- 
tion come  from?  No  Italian  participle  ends  in 
-attOf  and  consequently  from  no  participle  whot- 
ever  can  malattia  be  derived ;  but,  as  viaiaptia 
and  maU^e,  meaning  "sickness"  and  "sjck," 
are  to  be  found  in  ancimt  Occitanian,  it  seems 
more  than  probaUe  that  malattia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contrary  appearance,  is  not  derived  from 
malatOj  hat  from  male  cfptw, 

L.-Tj.  Bohapabtb. 


which  proves  a  careless  copyist,  bat  hird^  t 
forger. 

I  fail  to  see  the  force  of  Ur.  Moy  Thoma^i 
objection  that  the  elegy  cannot  be  itntlwittic 
because  it  was  "published  for  the  firit  time 
more  than  200  yean  after  the  period  it 
which,  if  genuine,  it  must  have  been  written ; " 
or  of  Mr.  Fumivoll's  objection  that  it  would 
hardly  have  been  seemly  for  Laertes  and  Earn- 
let  "to  stamp  on"  the  "coffinless  corpse"  of 
Ophelia.  The  grave  must  have  been  large  for  tl» 
bearers  of  the  "coffinless  corpse"  to  have  been 
able  to  deposit  the  corpse  in  it,  and  easy  of  accea, 
Again,  there  seems  to  De  no  reason  why  the  lines 
"  —  and  the  mt 
Of  his  crewes,  whilst  hee  did  but  aeeme  to  bleed 
Amazed,  thonght  hee  hod  bene  dstds  indeed," 
should  not  refer  to  the  last  scene  of  Smdtt.  Tbe 
y  is  a  general  tribute  to  the  acting  of  Burbige, 
not  to  a  particular  scene,  or  evenplav. 

Alfred  H. 


EAKLEl's  LBAFIKS  TSTO  OFEELIA'S  GBATB. 

IT  Eeiulii^ii  Bqaon,  W.  :  Mftrch  81, 1879. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis  calls  my  attention  to  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  Agaoeht  of  Januair  11  and 
18,  concerning  Hamlet's  leaping  into  the  grave, 
in  whidi  Mr.  FumivaU  incidentally  asserts  that 
the  lines — 

"  Which  he  revived  to  be  revived  see 
"So  more  young  Hsoilett,  cold  Hieronjmoe 
Kind  [not  King]  Lear,  the  grened  [not  crenel] 

Moore,  and  more  beside, 
That  lined  in  him,  haae  now  for  euer  d;ed  " 
are  "evidentiy"  forged;  and  appeals  to  Dr. 
Ingleby's  CeiUurie  of  Praytt.  Neither  Mr.  Fur- 
nivall  nor  Dr.  Ingleby  ever  saw  the  MS.,  how- 
ever, which,  together  with  the  one  they  allow  to 
be  authentic,  is  in  the  library  of  my  late  father, 
Henry  Huth ;  and  hence,  with  eve^  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  these  great  critics,  I  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  rely  on  their  bare  assertion,  pr. 
Ingleby  has  so  often  attached  Mr.  OolUer 
that  it  is  naturally  impossible  for  him  to 
credit  anything  pubushed  bjr  that  graitlemut; 
but,  as  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  pointa  out,  it  is  Mr. 
Haslewood,  in  whose  possession  the  &ISS.  for^ 
merly  were,  who  is  responsible,  and  he  sent 
the  new  veruon  to  Mr.  Oollier,  who  never 
(probably)  saw  the  <»riginal.  (There  is  tbe 
following  note  in  the  octavo  MS. :  After 
printing  from  the  opposite  poem,  I  met  with 
another  copy  in  MS.,  which  is  to  be  inserted 
by  Mr.  0<mier  in  his  Theatrical  History,  having 
tnnsmitted  him  copy  for  that  purpose.") 

Had  Dr.  Ingleby  seen  the  lolio  MS.  in  which 
.the  accused  lines  appear,  I  think  he  would  not 
have  BO  lightly  pronounced  them  "  spurious."  This 
folio  is  made  up  of  several  poetical  commonplace 
books  of  poems  by  K.  James,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Herrick,  Donne,  Pembroke,  Rudyard,  Garew,  Ran- 
dolph, Suckling,  Corbet,  and  many  other  and  un- 
known authors ;  and  the  part  in  which  the  el^;y  on 
Richard  Burbage  occurs  consists  of  two  hundred 
pages  closely  written,  all  in  the  same  hand  (except, 
perhaps,  towards  the  end^,  and  with  no  sign 
of  interpolation  where  the  lines  in  c[ueBtion  occur. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  forged  ;  but  if  it  is,  the  forger 
must  have  spent  n  lifetime  on  this  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  eight  hundred  pages  of  which  the 
volume  is  composed.  Both  MSS.  date  ^bout  the 
second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
firom  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  versions,  it 
seems  to  me  that  both  have  been  copied  from  the 
same  original ;  but  that  the  8vo  has  shortened  the 
elegy,  while  the  folio  has  polished  it.  There  is 
one  variant,  indeed,  which  ai^ues  rather  a  careless 
forger.   For  the  version— 

"  The  slender  Ivy  topps  ye  ^tUtt  trees  " 
in  the  8vo,  the  folio  has — 

"  The  slender  Ivy  topps  the  tmaUttt  trees," 


A  FHOiranO  KKADINe-BOOE  AB  A  nUTB  OF  lUn- 

FEB  TO  TEE  KKADI50  OF  BOOXS  IS  TBS  OBU- 

HABZ  BPHLLnrO. 

81A  Pembroke  Sqnue.  ICeodnKtai,  Hi 
April  S,  1ST9. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  introdanog  ut 
change  of  spelling  in  ordinary  books  and  nevi- 
papers,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  establiib 
beyond  reach  of  doubt  tbe  truth  of  the  asaertifli 
that  children,  b^  beginning  with  booki  piiited 
in  phonetic  spelhng,  can  be  taught  to  read  bpob 

tirinted    in   the   ordinary    spellinj;   in  asi^ 
ess  time,  and  with  greater  ease,  distinctaai^iHl 
expression,  than  is  at  present  the  case.  Itiip- 
posed  that  a  reading-book  shall  be  piefunJ,  no- 
taining  nursery  rhymes,  iablee,  childiflit  sonfS, 
£c. — in  shor^  tbe  most  attractive  nfitg 
young  children  that  can  be  found  in  &e 
langunge — and  tbe  whole  rendered  bUII  mm  tt- 
tractive  by  plentiful  illustrations  of  a  bi^li 
If  no  new  types  be  introduced,  the  cost  of  jmnt- 
ing  would  not  be  excessive.    Some  of  tbe  lad- 
ing publishers  would  doubtless  be  willing  to 
lend  electrotype  blocks  of  illustratiotis  if  ^ 
loans  were  suitably  acknowledged.  It  ia  fnrt^ 
proposed  that  the  book  shall  contain  in  itself  the 
means  of   transfer  to  reading  in  the  oidiun 
spelling.   To  edect  this,  in  the  fint  paftaof  the 
book,  each  word  should  have  benesth  it  in  t«T 
small  print  the  same   word  in  tbe  ordiiury 
spelling,  and  the  last  pages  should  be  printed  is 
bold  type  in  the  ordinary  spelling,  interiined*™ 
the  phonetic  spelliag,  in  small  pnnt,i«beiieTatbE 
ordinary  spelliog  is  not  a  guide  to  the  boiu^^ 
the  consistent  use  of  di^phs  for  the  toK  to** 
sounds  such  as  "aa,  ai,  ee,  w,  oa,  cu"l»wi[' 
sidered  objectionable,  *' S,  a,  e,  i,  6,  ii,"  or  "»! 
a-,  e-,  i-,  0-,  a-, "  might  be  adopted  as  substiWia 
for  new  types. 

The  book  would  be  suitable  for  use  by  teseiiffl 
not  previously  vrell  versed  in  phonetic  reading, 
its  contento  and  appearance  would  render  itsccefi- 
able  to  parento  for  use  in  nurseries,  as  w^ll  »^ 
teachers  for  use  in  schools  for  all  classes,  ma  *» 
in  public  elementary  schools  only.   In  tbe  co*b 
of  time  the  question  would  inevitably  pre*  w 
solution— ITAy  go  on  to  the  ordinary 
all,  when  the  phonetic  ^telling  u  iw  eatUy 
and  the  meamng  of  the  worde  unmiitakedly 
veyedf    In  this  way  a  great  reform  m^^^, 
silently  and  insensibly  eflTectad  which  no  «nj» 
authority  or  legislative  enactment  would  be  u* 
to  bring  aboat.   I  shoald  be  glad  to  giw  fflJj; 
vices  in  the  editorship  of  such  a  resdiiv-Do»- 
and,  with  an  expenditure  of  a  few  pounds,  »w 
specimen  pages  and  a  more  detailed 
could  be  circuhited,  and  subscripUons  ^"^^^ 
form  a  guarantee  fund  to  secure  the  taM«T,r" 
efficient  carrymg  out  of  tiie  idea.  I  wbmit  u« 
this  is  one  of  5ie  most  practical  steps  Uirt  ^ 
be  taken  on  behalf  of  speUing  "iiStr 
sent  time.  J.  B.  KiJ»«*- 
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TBS  Un  KB.  PICKEfUire'S  TEZTNTBOH 
OQLUOZION. 

CtwlMft  :  April  3, 1879. 

A  aaJe  of  udiuurI  interest  to  TeDDTSonian 
rtudents  and  coUectora  will  take  place  at  M eesrs. 
Puttiek  and  Simpson's  looms  on  Monday  next, 
when  a  very  remarkable  collection  of  earlj  editions 
and  privately-printed  works  of  the  Poet  Laureate 
will  be  dispersed.    It  comptiBea  ninety-three 
i^iarate  lots,  including  do  less  tban  five  copies  of 
tbe  early  achoolboj  volume  by  Alfred  and  Oharles 
TennjKMi,  Aem      Too  UrUhen,  pnUisbed  at 
Louto,  in  LiaoohiBDiret  when  they         at  the 
grammar-echool  there,  fifty-two  years  a^o.  Four 
of  these  are  la^«-paper  copies  (for  the  book  was 
pobliahed  in  two  sizes,  octavo  and  duodecimo) ;  and 
•ise  of  these  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  presentation  copy  from  Charles  Tennyson, 
and  bis  the  following;  inscription  written  on  the 
^-W:  "To  dear  little  Constance,  &om  her 
sArrdoDate  friend,  0.  Tennyson,  March  6,  1836." 
There  an  two  copies  of  Charles  Tennyson's  early 
Tolume  of  Sonnets  (one  of  which  is  addressed  to 
Arthur  Hallam),  a  tiny  duodecimo  of  eighty-three 
faiRs,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1830 ;  two  of 
Alfred  Tennyaoa's  first  volume,  Poemt  chiejly 
Zyrieaif  pabfiahed  by  EiGsgham  Wilson  in  the 
«me  year,  and  two  of  his  second  Tolume,  pub- 
lished by  Edward  Mozon  in  the  winter  of  1832. 
Bot  the  gem  of  the  whole  eoUeetioD— s  priceless 
tmsare  which  it  is  to  be   hoped  the  an- 
iboritics   at  our   National   Library  will  not 
t  second  time  neglect  to  secure  —  is  a  copy 
of  the  original  editiun   of   The   Lover's  Tate 
— «  bUnk-verae  poem  of  sixty  pages,  bearing 
(•o  tbe  title  the  name  of  Alfred  Tennyson  as  the 
anthor,  and  the  imprint  "  Edward  Mozon,  1838  " 
—but  withdrawn  before  publication,  given  away 
only  to  a  few  private  friends,  and  never  reprinted 
by  its  author.   It  was  in  June  1870,  at  Measrs. 
^Nitheby'a  rooms,  that  this  poem  was  Uat  sold,  and 
was  ftUowed  by  the  Museum  authorities  to  slip 
tbroD([b  their  fingers  and   to   pass   into  Mr. 
Kckerii^'s  binds,  a  circumbtAnce  on  which  the 
Atieweum  severely  animadverted  at  tbe  time. 

X«t  to  The  Ijovfr'g  TaU  in  interest  are  two 
ooeos  printed  in  1867  at  the  private  press  of  Sir 
iror  B^ie  Guest,  Bart,  of  Ganford  Manor— viz., 
7%e  Wmdowt  or^  the  Lovet  of  the  Wrena,  the 
text  of  which  differs  very  materially  from  that  of 
tbe  edition  afterwai-ds  published  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan's  muuc,  and  The  Victim.  Both  of  these 
-.  oght  a'so  to  find  a  place  in  our  national  collec- 
tion. 

Among  the  minor  rarities  may  be  mentioned 
fanr  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Princeea, 
pnblisbed  in  1847,  and  two  of  the  first  edition  of 
la  Memoriamf  published  in  1850.  There  is  a  very 
rich  and  exhaustive  accumulatina  of  early  reviews 
and  notices  of  Tennyson,  and  of  Annuals,  Mags- 
uMs,  Sic,  in  which  some  of  his  early  poems  np- 
fwed.    Indeed  the  collection  is  of  so  unique  and 
loterpsting  a  character  that  it  seems  a  pity  it 
^hoa1d  not  (with  the  exception  of  Uie  dui^cates) 
have  keen  sold  en  matte. 

TbB  AVTROB  op  "TnTNTSOKUNA." 


MJL  TnaKOLD  BOOKBS'S  "  inSTORT  OF  AOBICUL- 
TURB  AKD  PRICES.*' 

London  :  April  S,  ISTS. 

Br  an  inadverteoee  for  which  I  owe  an  apology 
I'  Mr.  Tltorold  Bogers,  I  omitted  to  refer  to  his 
Sittorjf  of  AgrieiUture  and  Pricet  in  my  review 
•if  Boscher's  Prineiptet  tf  Political  Economy.  I 
cannot  account  for  the  oversight,  as  I  had  very 
lately  spoken  of  that  excellent  work  in  the  Jnhr- 
ftacA  of  Political  Economy  edited  by  Dr.  Conrad, 
"f  HaUe,  and  am  in  the  £iabit  of  referring  to  it. 
Mr.  Rogers  might  reasonably  complain  of  a  sen- 
twico  in  my  review,  apparently  ignoring  it,  and  I 
he^  leave,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  that  I  com- 
laiUad  an  Inadvertence.        T.  £.  C.  Luub. 


OB  THB  BBHSBBIXa  OF  ApfAOVta   IN  ARISIOTLB's 

"  POimos,"  T.  [Till.]  v.,  22-25. 

aiMgow  :  Uaich  39, 18T9. 

Mr.  W.  Chappell's  letter  in  the  Acadbht 
of  March  29  rested  on  the  mistaken  supposi- 
tion that  I  had  identified  Apfiovia  with  "  har- 
mony" in  the  technical  modern  sense.  If  Mr. 
Ohapnell  had  read  my  first  letter  (March  15)  he 
woala  have  known  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
I  there  expressly  distinguished  the  Qreek  sense 
ftaoi  the  modem  sense,  and  pointed  out  that  with 
soch  epitheto  as  "  Dorian,"  "  Phrygian  "  added, 
no  one  could  suppose  that  the  modern  techoical 
sense  was  meant. 

Prof.  Jowett,  and  Messrs.  Dsvies  and  Vaughan, 
render dppjyta,  in  the  same  connexion,  by  "har- 
mony," RS  I  do.  In  Plato  Sep.  308  E,  rlvts 
oSv  dpi;va>9f(r  Apfioviai,  k.t.X.,  Prof.  Jowett  trans- 
lates : — And  which  are  the  harmonies  expressive 
of  sorrow  P  .  .  .  The  harmonies  which  yon  mean 
are  the  mixed  or  tenor  Lydian,  and  the  I'uU-toned 
or  bass  Lydian."  Messrs.  Davies  and  Vaughan 
have : — "  Which  then  are  the  plaintive  harmo- 
nies P  ....  Mixed  Lydian  nnd  Ilyperlydian." 

Mr.  Chappell's  letter  requires  no  further  answer, 
but  it  contains  two  statements  which  call  for 
correction. 

1.  Mr.  Chi^pell  says:— "pwirueij  in  Greek  in- 
cludes all  art  and  science,  ....  and  of  this 
Apfiovia,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  was  but  a 
branch."  It  is  true  that  /uvo-unj  sometimes 
meant — not,  indeed,  "all  art  and  science,"  but — 
literary  as  wdl  at  musical  accomplishmeut  — 
especially  a  knowledf^  of  the  poets.  On  the 
otner  hand,  povaiK')  was  frequently  used  in  the 
special  sense  of  miMj'c.  All  through  .irist.  Pd.  v., 
V. — vii.  it  is  so.     See,  e.g.,  v.  §  11,  t<)v  8^ 

icoi  prra  ^cXmduir,  "  We  all  deem  mtttic  one  of  the 
pleasantest  tilings,  whether  purely  inatrumental  or 
accompanied  by  the  voice"  And  vii.  §  l,i«fiiti  rijv 
fiiv  px>vtrtKi)v  opafuv  Sut  ixtXoirouas  xal  pvdfJLutv 
ovtrav :  "  We  see  that  the  constituent  elements  of 
muiic  are  melody  and  time."  So  vii.  §  6,  n)i> 
B  oTpucifv  /xovtruc^v:  and  often  elsewhere. 

2.  Mr.  Chappell  says: — "The  true  translation 
of  di^^oiwi  is 'muric;'  it  includes  all  the  art  and 
science  of  music,  theoretical  and  practical,''  No 
classical  Greek  writer  ever  used  the  word  in  this 
sense.  The  primary  idea  of  Apfutvia  was  the 
arrangement  of  sounds  ('^Boyyat)  at  certain  in- 
tervals (diatmj'fuira).  But  there  was  one  condition 
of  "  music  "  which  Apfxapia  did  not  include.  This 
was  time  {pvBp.6s),  Hence  Apftovia  and  pv6}i6s  are 
both  nam^  when  the  idea  of  "  music  "  is  to  be 
completely  represented :  e.g.  Arist.  Pal.  v.,  v,  23  : 
Plato,  H^.  308  D. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  Greek  ApftovLai,  nnd 
of  their  relations  to  the  modern  modes,  is  given 
by  Mr.  II.  0.  Banister,  Professor  of  Harmony  and 
Composition  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  in 
his  excellent  text-book  of  Music  (Sixth  Edition, 
1877).  R.  0.  Jebb. 


^\\'b  can  insert  no  further  correspondence  on 
this  subject— Ed.] 


APPOIBTMBWTS  TOR  NTtXT  WEEK. 

MoKiiAY,  April  7.-6  P.M.  Ror«l  Institution;  Oeneral  Monthir 

Meeling, 

8  P.M.— Vict4>riii  Infttltnte :  *'  Does  Um  Contflmponnelt;  of 
Mui  with  the  Extinct  Uammnlls,  n  shown  hy  iwot 
Cavem  Exiilnracions,  prove  Uie  Antlnnltj  ot  Mmi  7  " 
by  T.  R.  CallarJ. 
TcvDAT,  Ajiril  8.— 1  p.m.  Horiicnltural. 

8  r.M.  Anthropolofrlcnl  Institute;  Eithibition  of  Antlqat- 
tiea  from  tlie  United  SMte>i  ot  Colomblu,"  by  W.  D. 
Bowleg  ;  "  On  the  Mummy  of  n  Pitpuan  from  Damle; 
Island,"  by  Prof.  W,  H.  Flotror ;  Rag-bnshM  and 
kindred  OlMorvBDc««,"  by  M.  J,  WKlhoose;  "Trd- 
lech,"  by  F.  O.  Hilton  Prlof. 

8  r.H.  CiTil  Enginecra :  DlKiuaion  on  «  Tba  Etecttlo  Light 
for  LlKhthonwM," 
WBDX'miMT.  April  U.— 8  r.ii.  UlcrofciplonI :  "  On  tbe  thermal 
Death-point  ot  known  Uonail  Qernii  In  Flaid,"  by  ttie 
Itev.  W,  H.  Dnlllngtr;  "An  illnmiuatlng  Trarene- 
lent.,"  by  K.  B.  ToUea. 

8  r.M.  Qeol^cal:  "  Qeuloglcal  Age  of  tbe  Itocks  forming 
the  Bouthem  UlghUiida  ot  Ireland,"  1^  Prof.  B. 
Hull;  -On  Um  Mlnriu  DMrlot  of  lOyiiiiMy  mhI 
Pn  f-lon,  Cardiff,"  and  '•On  aome  three- toed  root- 


EnU  from  the  TManic  Cotutlomerste  ot  Sonth  Wales." 
W.J.  SoUas;  "A  Oontribatlon  to  tba  Hlatory  of 
Dcral  Teina,"  hj  J.  A.  PbllUft. 
8  p-H.  Orapbfc. 
8  P.M.  Aatronomlcal. 

8  F.M.  Telesnph  Bngineen :  Dlacmelon  on  "  Sonth  African 
Telefiraphs"  and  on  "Experimental  Reeearchee  Into 
Meaoa  of  Frerentlug  Indnotloii  won  lotarftl  Wires ; " 
"ESacU  of  Induction  between  Wire  and  Wire,  wltb 
Referenoe  to  the  Electric  Light,"  by  W.  H.  Preece. 
Tbuksdat,  April  111.— 8  P.M.  Mathematical. 

8  P.M.  Historical  :  "  Hlatorioal  Dorelopment  of  Idealism 
and  Reatlam,"  IT.,  by  Dr.  Zam  ;  "  Enquiry  into  the 
Orl^Q  of  the  Offlce  of  Poet  Laareate  In  EngUnd,"  by 
V.aamOton. 


SCIENCE. 


Getchichf^  und  Kntik  der  Orundbegriffe  der 
Gegenwart.  Von  Rudolf  Eaclceo.  (Leip- 
zig :  Veit.) 
Qeschichle  der  pJtilosopJnxchen  Terminologies 
im  Umriss  dargesteUt.  Von  Rudolf  Eucken. 
(Leipzig :  Veifc.) 

Prof.  Eucken,  of  Jena,  deserves  tbe  thanks 
of  every  stndent  of  philosophy  for  the  work 
which  these  two  Tolnmes  represent.  Never, 
perhaps,  did  tbe  world  require  more  than 
DOW  a  criticism  of  its  ideas — ^n.  analysis  of 
those  pet  terms  vhich  its  dtspatants  so  fre- 
quently employ  without  perceiving  anv  of 
tbe  difficulties  they  conceal.     Bat  if  the 
earlier  of  Prof.  Eacken's  works  has  thus  a 
real  mission  to  fulfil,  his  later-pnblisbed 
history  of   pbilosopliical   terminology  has 
even  more  substantial  g^'ounda  on  which  to 
claim  a  hearty  welcome.    Such  a  history, 
although  much,  needed,  hitherto  remained 
undone.    Of  course,  philosophical  lexicons 
such  as  that  by  Chauvin  or  by  Walch,  and 
still  more   works   like  Bonitz's  admirable 
Index  Arisiotelicus  or  Prantl's   History  of 
Logir,  were  no  small  aids  to  such  an  under- 
taking.    Bat  hitherto  no  writer  had  sys- 
tematically   traced    the    development  of 
philosophy  as  fixed  in  language  ;  and  Prof. 
Eucken  has  made,  to  say  tbe  least,  a  good 
beginning  in  the  construction  of  such  a 
history.    He  has  carefully  collected  the 
chief  terms  which  each  great  thinker  has 
added  to  tbe  stock  of  philosophical  "  coun- 
ters."   But  his  work  is  not  merely  the  dry 
enumeration  of  names  which  such  collection 
might  be  taken  to  imply.     In  his  hands, 
terminology  becomes  an  index  to  the  history 
of  philosophy ;  and  the  different  contriba- 
tions  of  snccessive  thinkers  are  made  to 
throw  no  inconsiderable  light  upon  the  lead- 
ing tendencies  of  their  systems.    The  am- 
biguity of  Aristotle's  phraseology  is  shown 
to  resnlt  from  his  attitude  to  Plato ;  the 
subjective  character  of  Stoicism  is  indicated 
by  a  survey  of  the  psychological  expressions 
introduced :  the  importance  of  Scholasticism 
is  broaght  out  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
terms  which  Duns  Scotua  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  have  bequeathed  to  modem 
Europe.    It  can  hardly  be  but  that  omis- 
sions will  be  found  in  Prof.  Encken's  work 
— ethical  terms,  for  example,  have  not  met 
with   sufficient   notice  —  aud   the  writer 
hiaiself  modestly  remarks  that  his  labours 
will  best  secure  their  end  if  they  be  quickly 
superseded  by   more  extensive  enquiries. 
We  also  trust  that  the  work  will  be  carried 
further,  but  we  feol  assured  that  future 
labourers  will  look  back  with  gratitude  on 
the  lines  Prof.  Eucken  has  mapped  oat. 

The  reflections  which  a  reviewer  would 
naturally  make  respecting  such  investiga- 
tions are  happily  provided  by  the  writer 
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himself  in  {he  oonclnding  chapter  of  the 
work.  Terms,  he  reminds  ns,  which  are  now 
on  everybody's  lips  have  often  had  a  com- 
paratively recent  origin;  others,  referred 
possibly  to  some  modem  thinker,  belong 
really  to  earlier  systems.  Distinctions  like 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori  often  exist  long  be- 
fore they  obtain  an  established  application ; 
others,  from  want  of  a  definite  connotation 
— e.  g,f  clear  and  distinct  ideas — never  come 
into  general  use  at  all.  And  there  are  even 
terms — siAjeetive  and  objective — which  have 
entirely  reversed  their  meaning  in  the  course 
of  centuries.  The  difference  in  the  historical 
significance  of  one  term  as  contrasted  with 
another  is  well  brought  oat  by  the  writer. 
"  Atom  and  idea,"  he  remarks,  "hare  main- 
tained themselves  for  centuries  in  the  most 
different  languages.  But  while  idea  reflects 
all  the  turning-points  of  philosophical  de- 
velopment, atom  exhibits  nothing  but  a 
variation  in  the  form  of  its  verbal  termina- 
tion." Idea,  in  feet.  Prof,  Encken  in  two 
or  three  interesting  pages  shows,  as  it  passes 
from  the  hands  of  Plato,  who  regards  it  as 
identical  with  reality,  to  Gassendi,  who 
treats  idea  and  reality  as  actual  opposites,  is 
a  kind  of  microcosm  in  which  the  fortunes  of 
the  greater  world  are  reflected.  And  the 
valae  of  the  study  of  terminology  becomes 
still  more  striking  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Tetens  with  Qefuhl^  the  employment  of  some 
term  is  virtnally  a  real  advance  in  psycho- 
logical analysis. 

The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  unavoidable, 
defect  of  such  a  history  of  terminology  is 
that  it  leaves  little  room  for  what  is  really 
the  most  interesting  side  of  such  researches 
— the  study  of  ideas  as  they  pass  through 
different  ages  from  one  language  to  another. 
But  the  defect,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is 
practically  remedied  in  that  History  and 
Criticiem  of  the  Fiindaviental  Ideas  of  the 
Present  which  Prof.  Eucken  published  pre- 
viously to  his  History  of  Terminology.  It 
is,  indeed,  only  the  more  popular  of  our 
conceptions  that  he  has  so  traced — "  not 
the  ideas  of  the  philosophy  of  the  pre- 
sent, bat  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the 

{tresent  are,"  he  says,  "the  subject  of  his 
abours  " — but  within  this  category  are  em- 
braced the  most  important  of  philosophical 
ideas.  So  he  traces  the  conception  of  Ex- 
perience as  it  is  employed  in  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
and  modem  thought ;  or  that  of  Evolution 
{Entwicldung)  as  it  passes  from  being  the 
mere  opposite  of  Involution  (Elnwicklung) 
io  its  present  pretensions  to  omnipotence. 
But  such  historical  sketches  are  not,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  sa^,  regarded  as  merely 
matters  of  antiquarian  interest.  Rather, 
"  the  later  presupposes  so  essentially  the 
earlier  that  we  cannot  jinderstand  the 
tendencies  of  tho  present  withont^  casting 
a  look  back  on  the  process  as  a  whole." 
So  it  is  shown  that  in  the  present  use 
of  a  priori  "  Scholastic  and  Leibnitz,  Kant 
and  Hegel  cross  each  other,"  and  that  the 
present  tendency  to  identify  the  term 
with  innate  is  as  illogical  as  it  is  unhis- 
torical.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  that 
Prof.  Eacfcen  is  not  one  of  those  who  have 
been  blinded  by  the  superficial  philosophy 
of  the  century  :  and  the  fact  is  still  more 
apparent  in  his  criticism  of  some  other 
notions.    If  he  discuss  subjective  and  objec- 


tive, it  is  to  show  that  "matter  and  move- 
ment presuppose  mental  activity,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  set  over  against  mind  as  the 
ultimate  essence  of  things  ;  "  if  he  examines 
experience  it  is  to  note  the  weakness  of  an 
"  inductive "  psychology,  or  to  maintain 
with  regard  to  physiological  explanations  of 
our  mental  forms  that  one  "  may  answer  the 
psychological  question  altogether  in  the 
manner  of  empiricism  without  being  a  phi- 
losophical empiricist  in  the  transcendental 
sense."  The  worshipper  of  Evolution  is  met 
hy  the  question,  What  is  it  that  ia  evolved, 
and  how  and  whence  ia  it  evolved  P  "  and 
reminded  that  the  mind  could  never  come 
to  translate  customary  association  into  causal 
connexion  if  this  latter  were  not  essentially 
rooted  in  the  mind's  own  nature.  A  similar 
tone  pervades  Prof.  Eucken's  criticism  of  the 
notions  of  teleology,  culture,  humanity, 
optimism  and  pessimism.  We  really — so  the 
writer  would  appear  to  snm  up  his  criticism 
on  the  present  application  of  our  popular 
ideas — possess  and  apply  to-day  much  more 
than  we  believe  we  do ;  we  leave  particularly 
those  ideas  which  relate  to  practice  without 
grounds  to  justify  tiieir  use,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  give  up  none  of  their  old 
pretensions.  And  thus,  the  writer  somewhat 
severely  adds,  "  the  spiritual  life  of  our  day 
carries  with  it  a  content  of  which  the  pre- 
misses are  shaken,  or  are  at  least  not  held 
steadily  before  the  general  consciousness." 

Would  that  this  truth  might  find  some 
recognition  in  our  popular  philosophy ! 

Edwin  Waluce. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Modem  Languages  of  the  East 
Indies,  accompanied  hy  Two  LanguageMapa. 
By  Robert  N.  Cast,  late  of  H.  M.  Indian 
Civil  Service.  (Triibner.) 

If  the  title  of  this  work  be  suggestive  of  an 
intention  to  contribute  a  mere  catalogue 
raiaonnS  of  languages  prevalent  in  oar 
Eastern  Ei^pire,  the  Preface  aod  Introduc- 
tion  are  more  explicit.  They  tell  us  that 
the  author  is  one  of  those  members  of 
a  distinguished  service  whose  gratuitous 
labours  of  love  are  as  heartily  and  readily 
given  for  the  good  of  his  fellows  as  were  the 
paid  exertions  of  his  professional  life.  An 
Indian  civilian  of  more  than  local  repute, 
he  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  devoted 
his  energies  exclusively  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  public  interests.  When  compelled, 
by  ill-health  and  overwork,  to  relinquish  a 
lucrative  and  honourable  vocation  in  the  far 
East,  it  became  his  lot  to  realise  how  appli- 
cable to  this  island  of  ours,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  that  ancient  and  undying  truth 
spoken  to  a  Semitic  people  by  the  wisest  of 
kings,  that  "  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  That  is  to 
say,  he  applied  for  employment  under  his 
old  masters  at  home,  and  was  not  snc- 
cessfal.  His  oflScial  experiences  had  been 
doubtless  valuable  in  India  :  they  would  be 
utilised  at  home,  if  required :  bat  when 
required,  or  in  what  manner,  or  whether  at 
all,  it  was  impossible  to  render  any  account. 
Neither  dismayed  nor  disheartened  at  this 
illustration  of  a  practice  which,  to  the 
initiated,  has  almost  the  force  of  law,  he 
resolved  to  revert  to  original  tastes,  and. 


gathering  up  the  fr^^ents  of  a  non- 
official  linguistic  experience,  see  what  data 
he  could  put  together  which  would  be  useful 
to  the  general  student,  or,  to  quote  his  own 
favourite  expression,  what  he  could  "  do  for 
India."  The  volume  before  ua  is  the  fer 
from  nnsatisfectory  result  of  his  effort  in  bo 
good  a  cause. 

Mr.  Cast  sought  "  to  fill  up  a  vacama  "  by 
claaaifying  the  modem  languages  of  the  East 
Indies  according  to  the  families  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  GKven  the  number 
of  families — subdividing,  where  necessary, 
into  branches — the  several  languages  allotted 
to  each  would  be  ascertained  and  sepuatety 
treated  agreeably  to  their  order  in  the  list, 
due  attention  hang  paid  to  dialects.  Sdi^ 
a  programme  augured  no  sinecure,  but  i 
performance  of  great  labour ;  for,  notffith. 
standing  the  avowed  object  of  compiling 
rather  than  composing,  the  task  of  collecting, 
collating,  and  condensing  would  tax  severely 
the  skill  and  patience  of  anyone  nndertsk- 
ing  it,  however  able  and  painstaking.  We 
may  now  offer  our  hearty  congratnlationi 
on  the  result  thus  quietly  and  conscientioo^y 
achieved.     Mr.   Gnst>  has  presrated  tbe 
Indian  student  with  a  manual  of  inraln^ 
lore,  concisely  expressed  in  some  200  piges, 
of  which  the  Appendix  alone,  or  alnat  t 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  (with  the  iDgenioiij 
Language-MapB  appertaining),  shonld  k  ia 
constant  reqaisition,  because  it  is  iv  fir- , 
poses  of  reference  replete  with  infafaitBDd 
usefulness.    Let  us  hope  that  so  i^iortut  a 
work  will  be  known  and  appreciated  bejsnd 
the  limits  of  the  Indian  services;  norsbwild 
its  Western  range  be  restricted  to  tiieVioV- 
shelves  of  confirmed  Orientalists  orsdenti&c 
philologists. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  contento  of  diis 
volume  would  occupy  more  spaco  thanamM 
be  afforded  in  a  weekly  journal.  Any  single 
langaage  of  the  243  roistered  would  be 
matter  for  a  distinct  review  ;  and  there  are, 
besides,  296  dialects  to  be  taken  intoaccomit. 
Pushtii  and  Baldchi,  the  only  two  tongaes 
of  tho  L»nio  branch  of  the  Aryan  fcnulr 
brought  under  notice,  have  ui  espeoil  in- 
terest at  the  present  hour.  To  describe  the 
true  area  of  the  former  in  A^smstu 
involves  so  largely  the  question  of  ethnoIogT 
in  that  country,-tbat  we  must  be  content  to 
accept  the  rough  definition  shown  in  tac 
Language  Map;  but  no  clue  is  afforded  intbe 
body  of  the  *'  Sketch  "  to  the  precise  where- 
abouts of  cessation  of  Pushtu  to  the 
ward,  or  when  and  where  it  merges 
Persian  and  other  tongues.  The  nnmber  rf 
the  Baluchi-speaking  population  in  Sizing 
given  genera:  ily  at  145,000 ;  bnt  the 
division  of  this  very  dnbious  fignre  into  ts 
numerous  tribes  scattered  about  tho  prormw 
— of  which  many  heads  or  members  poss^ 
rent-free  lands,  entailed  or  for  ^^^r^ 
probably  enable  us  to  arriveataphilologs* 
separation  sufficiently  important  to  noWJ- 
It  may  be  stated,  en  pasaant,  that  some  bw- 
million  acres  of  land  in  Sindh  are 
jugirs,  or  estates  alienated  in  I^T^jf^^' 
elusive  of  a  few  grants  to  Afghan  "J**  * 
dara,"  who  hold  on  different  but  eqm 
favourable  terms.  Among  the  fonrtew  m- 
guages  of  the  Indie  Aryan  branch,  bawj' 
ia  treated  mainly  on  the  ^P°^.  V-ko' 
Trumpp,  an  excellent  authority,  wt  w 
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certainly  did  not,  as  here  inferred,  of  his  own 
judgment  approve  "  the  Arabic  character, 
with  additional  letters  to  anit  the  Stndhi 
■onnds."  This  learned  and  indefatigable 
Kholw  objected,  in  a  most  decided  manner, 
to  the  so-called  Arabic-Sindhi  character 
Dpon  philological  principles,  preferring  the 
Crdd,  which  he  contended  could  be  made 
appHcafale  to  the  language  of  Siudh  without 
nwiting  to  additional— i.e.,  borrowed  or 
inrentea — letters,  a  [nactioe  he  not  un^ 
aatonlly  condemned.  That  the  Arabic 
Sindhi  was,  however,  a  character  generally 
understood  by  all  edacated  natives  (except 
the  strictly  trading  classes,  who  clang  to  their 
own  respective  modes  of  expression)  proved 
crrentnally  too  well-established  a  fact  to  be 

dieted  :  and  publication  after  pnblioation 
ooi^ued  to  be  issued  in  that  guise  by  the 
Goremment  Lithographic  Press,  a  printed 
ipecimen  having  been  successfully  attempted 
^  Mr.  Austin  of  Hertford,  under  the 
•upoes  of  Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.,  in  1863. 

It  camiot  be  supposed  that  the  references 
on  the  several  languagee  and  dialects  treated 
of  ia  the  work  under  notioe  should  have  been 
eihauted  in  tiie  names  of  autboritiea  found 
in  the  Appendix.  Bat  we  would  call  atten- 
tkm  to  the  circamstanoe  that,  besides  the  four 
TeQ-lniown  writers  on  Pnshtd  there  men- 
tiimd,  Klaproth  appears  to  have  contributed 
some  published  information  on  the  subject 
ftt  St.  Petersburg  in  1810-14 ;  Wilken  at 
Berlin  in  1818-19 ;  Evermann,  also  at  Berlin, 
in  1823  ;  Mnbabbat  Khan  in  London  about 
182B-,  Lieut.  Leech  at  Calcutta  in  1838-39; 
and  Captain  (now  Lieut.-General)  J.  L. 

Vtn^ian,  also  at  Calcutta,  in  1854.    A  very 

intcRsting  interpretation  of  more  than  1,000 

Pnshtu  proverbs  was  published  by  Mr. 

Thurbnra  in  his  book  on  Bannii  only  two  or 

t&iee  yaars  ago. 

Hut  philmogy  does  not  imply  a  power 
of  speaking  languages  as  vrc^l  as  nnder- 
standing  them  is  self-evident.  A  good 
ear  for  moatc,  a  faculty  for  imiUtioo,  a 
tute  for  dmnatic  representation,  all 
these  are  immense  aids  to  the  acquisition 
of  foreign  tengues  colloquially,  and  do 
more  to  correct  the  Eoglishman's  proneness 
to  mispronounce  unfamiliar  words  than  long 
study  and  perseverance.  But  the  linguist, 
who  is  as  fluent  and  intelligible  abroad  as  at 
home,  exchanges  a  mechanical  for  an  intel- 
lectnal  power  when  he  can  not  only  use  but 
e^lain  the  appliances  at  his  disposal ;  and 
there  are  linguists,  in  the  practiral  sense  of 
the  term,  who  stand  greatly  in  need  of  the 
additional  knowledge  indicated.  To  snch  as 
these  it  ia  that  Mr.  Gnat's  book  may  be  re- 
commended for  carefnl  pemaal.  In  India, 
as  elsewhere,  there  are  many  good  lingnists 
who  are  not  philologiste ;  and  in  India,  more 
than  elsewhere,  men  who  have  achieved  the 
feat  of  qualifying  for  interpreterships  in  five, 
six,  and  it  may  be,  seven  or  eight  Oriental 
languages,  have  not  the  time,  if  the  inclina- 
tion, to  bring  their  acquirements  to  bear 
on  other  than  purely  {nofeasional  subjecte. 
This  is  not  always  the  &alt  of  the  hard- 
working officer.  The  many  exigencies  of  the 
pablic  service  do  not  suffer  that  those  whom 
the  State  pleases  to  consider  its  good  men  " 
shonld  become  bookworms  or  confirmed 
stndents.  Nor,  be  it  said,  does  the  State  in- 
vsriaUy  snit  the  reward  of  attainment  to  the 


character  of  attainment.  Instances  might 
be  given  very  much  to  the  contrary  effect. 
It  is  in  the  memory  of  living  men  that, 
daring  the  praiod  of  their  Indian  service,  an 
officer  who  had  qualified  in  no  less  than  seven 
native  langnt^s  was  selected  and  retained 
for  .the  beUer  part  of  his  staff  career,  for  the 
purpose  of  auditing  military  accounts  in  his 
own  TOTnacalar,  and  for  the  special  edification 
of  his  British  employers. 

In  oonclusion,  while  thanking  Mr.  Gust 
for  the  reidly  good  eervice  he  li^  rendered 
to  his  fellows,  we  would  suggest  a  reoon- 
sideration  of  his  method  of  transliterating 
the  many  proper  names  inevitably  put  before 
the  reader.  Is  "  Rajpootana"  (p.  48)  con- 
sistent with  Ramusi  "  (p.  49)  ;  "  Serham'- 
pore  "  (p.  48),  with  "  Nagpur  "  (p.  58)  ; 
"Jessulmere"  (p.  49),  with  "Sioni"  CP- 
58) ;  and  so  on,  utque  ad  ttt^nttum  ?  Or 
does  he  think  it  right  to  be  purposely  incon> 
sistent  at  a  time  when  there  is  much  dis- 
agreement in  respect  of  Oriental  phonetics  ? 

'F.  J.  GotDSUID. 


SCIENCE  NOTES, 

Weather  Foreea^. — ^The  Meteorological  Office  has 
annotmced  a  new  system  of  regular  weatlier  fore- 
casts. From  the  let  inet  any  person  who  wishes 
for  a  forecast  of  weather  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  advance  can  obtain  it  l^  telefiraphing  to  the 
office  in  London^  at  a  cost  of  three  shiDings.  ^  For 
the  Atlantic  owuts  the  Office  declines  to  iaane 
forecasts,  bat  undertakes  to  Amidi  engineers  vnth 
the  latest  information  it  has  racnved.  The  foie- 
casta  will  be  r^pilarly  drawn  three  times  a  day — 
at  11  A.1C.,  4  and  8  f.k. 

On  the  Exittenee  of  tha  Saiga  ArUdope  in 
France  duriaq  the  Semdesr  It  is  sow 

several  years  since  the  late  M.  Lutet  announced 
the  dkcovery  of  fragments  of  horns  of  the  aaiga 
in  the  quaternary  deposits  of  Perigord,  belonging 
to  the  reindeer-period.  At  the  same  time  he 
expressed  the  ojpinion  that  this  antelope  was  not 
living  in  France  at  the  period  in  question,  but 
that  its  horns  had  been  obtained  irom  foreign 
sources  for  use  as  weapons  by  palaeolithic  man. 
The  suga  is  a  curious  sheep-faced  antelope,  which 
at  present  inhabits  the  steppes  or  open  plains  of 
Elastem  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  extending 
from  Poland  through  the  r^on  of  the  Don  and  the 
Volga,  as  far  eastwards  as  the  Altai  and  the  Irtish 
River.  It  is  of  much  interest  to  determine 
whether  the  distribution  of  this  creature  did  or 
did  not  extend  into  Fiance  during  post-pleio- 
cene  times.  On  this  point  H,  Gaudiy  has 
recenUy  communicated  fresh  infbmution  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  a  note  "  De 
Texistence  des  Saigas  en  France  k  I'age  du 
Renoe."  This  pahieontologiat  has  lately  found 
among  specimens  from  the  bone-caves  of  Aqui- 
taine  not  only  the  horns,  but  the  teeth  and  many 
of  the  bones  of  the  siuga,  some  of  which  have 
heen  broken,  obviously  for  the  puipoae  of  extracts 
isg  the  marrow.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  now 
placed  beyond  douht  that  the  saiga  lived  on  the 
Dorders  of  the  Tardoire  and  the  Vezdre,  contem- 
porary with  the  reindeer,  and  that  it  served  as 
food  to  the  prehistoric  men  who  dwelt  in  the 
caves  and  rock-shelters  of  the  diatrict,  and  who 
have  left  to  us  the  well-known  works  of  primitive 
art  sculptured  oa  bone  and  xeindeer«ntier.  M. 
Gaudry's  oheervations  thus  tend  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  the  late  M.  ^ul  Gervus,  that  an  en- 
graving found  by  M.  Piette  in  the  cave  of  Gour- 
doD,  in  the  Haute  Garonne,  really  represents  the 
head  of  the  suga  antelope,  copied  from  the  Uving 
creature. 

XH^Mwrnuntt  in  Waatker  TelM/rap^. — Br. 
Haim  has  publiahed  tn  tha  Austrian  ZeiUchr^ 


some  soggeetions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
weather  telegraphic  code.  His  principal  proposi- 
tions are  to  abaudon  the  telegraphbg  tenths  of 
millimetres  for  the  barometer,  and  to  give  up  any 
attempt  to  give  information  as  to  humidiW :  this 
condition  being  essentially  local,  as  well  as  naring 
a  very  great  diurnal  range.  He  proposes  tbe 
r^TiIar  institution  of  telegraphic  reports  on  the 
movement  of  upper  clouds.  He  further  points 
out  the  absurdity  of  calculating  gradients  for 
inland  stations  by  means  of  pressures  reduced  to 
sea  level,  and  then  sni^osing  that  such  fictitious 
preflaures  will  have  any  bearing  on  the  winds 
actually  felt. 

The  RadiatuM  of  Incandescent  Platinum.— 
J.  VioUe  {Com^ei  Sendmflnxym.,  p.  171)  has 
measured  the  intenaty  of  the  light  emitted  by 

flatinum  at  different  temperatures  from  900°  to 
776°,  the  fusing  point  of  the  metal.  Taking  for 
the  unit  of  intensity  that  of  the  red  light  emitted 
bv  platinum  at  954°,  the  temperature  of  fumon  of 
sOver,  he  finds  a  formula  for  the  intensity  at  any 
other  temperature  from  which  the  folloiring  values 
are  deduced : — 

Temp.     IntonsLtjr.      Temp.    Intmiait?.  Temp.  IntenaltT. 
SOO       0-lOS       1200        17-8     1600  327 
SOO       0-47S       1300       46'2     1700  481 
1000       1-82         1400      100*      177  Bfi87 
1100       610         1600  194* 
These  numbers  being  known,  it  becomes  easy  to 
measure  the  temperature  of  platinum  (and  hence 
that  of  any  furnace  into  which  a  strip  of  platinum 
is  introduced)  by  a  dmple  photometric  experi- 
ment. 

Itr  the  d/venigten  of  ForkandUngar  of  the 
Stoddiolm  Academy  of  Sdenoes  for  November 
1878,  Fnf.  Axel  Mosller,  of  Lund,  has  published 
elements  and  an  ^hameris  of  Faye's  peiiodical 
comet  for  the  time  of  ite  next  xeappeatanos  in 
188a  The  comet,  which  was  first  discovered  in 
November  1843,  performs  one  revolution  round 
the  aun  in  about  seven  years  and  a-half,  and  has 
been  observed  on  the  occasions  of  its  return  to 
perihelion  in  1851,  1868, 1805  and  1873.  Moeller's 
predictions  of  the  comet's  places  on  the  last  of 
these  occasions  were  extremely  accurate,  but  it 
appears  that,  through  the  nnntvourable  position 
of  the  comet  with  regard  to  the  earth  and  sun, 
and  its  consequent  great  faintness,  only  four  ob- 
servations were  secured,  three  at  MarseiUea  and 
one  at  Clinton,  N.Y.  During  the  present  re- 
volution the  comet's  motion  has  experienced  very 
considerable  perturbations  from  the  planet  Jufnter, 
the  distance  between  tbe  two  bodies  during  the 
interval  ficom  November  1874  to  April  1876 
having  been  less  than  twi(»  the  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  the  nunimum  distance 
of  about  1*6  having  been  reached  in  July 
1876.  In  consequence  of  these  perturbations 
the  next  return  of  the  comet  to  its  peri- 
helion will  be  retarded  by^  about  a  month, 
the  perihelion  passage  occurring  on  January  23, 
1881.  Moeller's  accurate  ephemeris  of  the 
places  of  the  comet  is  given  for  every  day 
from  July  1, 1880,  to  January  1,  1881.  The  cir- 
cumstances for  observing  will  be  rather  mora 
favourable  than  they  were  in  1866.  The  comet 
will  be  nearest  to  the  earth  on  October  3, 1880, 
the  distance  being  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun.  Oonsiderio^  the  great 
care  with  which  Moeller  baa  taken  mto  account 
tha  perturbations  by  all  the  planets  from  Venos  to 
Uranu^  it  ia  prohaUe  that  the  ^hemeris  will 
turn  out  to  be  very  exact. 

Cotnpariton  of  Standard  Sarometerg.  —  Dr. 
Hellmann  has  published  in  the  JRepertorium  fur 
Meteorologie  (vol.  vl.)  an  account  of  some  recent 
comparisons  between  the  standard  barometers  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Dorpat,  Helsingfors,  Stockholm, 
and  Upssls,  in  which  he  points  out  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  he  experienced  from  imperfect  illumi- 
nation, owiogto the  awkward  noutions  of  ^e in- 
stmmsDts.'  He  concludes  with  a  discussion  of 
the  defects  of  existing  taUea  for  the  reduction  of 
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barometrical  leadiDga,  and  ezpressee  the  hope  that 
new  ones  may  ba  fropand  d;  the  forthcoming 
Congreas  at  Rome. 

Contact  Theory  of  Voitaic  Aetion.~-ljx  a  paper 
on  this  Buhject  by  Profs.  Ayrton  and  Perry,  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Itoynl  Society  on  March 
13,_  the  followmg  lesulta  were  stated  to  have  beea 
amTed  at : — (1)  In  any  Toltaie  arrangement  con- 
taining a  number  of  contacts  of  diaumilar  sub- 
stances, solid  and  liquid,  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  combination  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum 
of  all  the  differences  of  potentials  due  to  the  buc- 
ceasive  contacts  included  in  it ;  (2)  the  contact 
differences  of  potentials  between  a  solid  and  a 
liquid  are  largely  influenced  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature; (3)  the  differences  of  potential  of 
liquids  in  contact  with  each  other  are  much 
greater  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed;  e.ff. 
strong  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  distilled 
water,  solutions  of  alum,  copper  sulphate  and 
UDC  sulphate,  has  a  measured  di^reoce  of 
potentials  of  1-3  to  1-7  volts,  or  an  electromotive 
force  more  than  twice  as  high  aa  that  of  zinc  and 
copper  in  contact. 

Maritime  Meteorology  in  Germany, — Dr.  Neu- 
mayer  has  published  a  Report  to  the  Congress  at 
Rome  on  the  condition  of  his  office,  the  Deutsche 
Seewarte  at  Bbmbnig.  He  commences  with  an 
account  of  his  own  work,  twmty  years  ago,  in  the 
Department  of  Ocean  Meteordogy  at  the  FhMfstaff 
Observatory,  Melbourne,  which  has  been  almost 
ignored  by  most  modem  writers  on  the  subject. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  present  paper  is 
the  account  of  the  arrangements  instituted  between 
the  Seewarte  and  the  5Iat©orol<^cal  Institute  at 
Utrecht,  for  the  mutual  interchange  of  materials, 
for  the  discussion,  respectively,  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  of  the  China  Seaa,  and  of  the  pro- 
posed publication  of  the  results  on  a  uniform  plan. 

Neto  Electric  Omdle.—'H.  Jomin  has  entered 
the  field  as  an  inventor  of  electric  burners.  His 
lamp,  as  described  in  the  ComptesRendaaiyjix^ym., 
TSo,  11^,  consists  of  two  carbon  rods  placed  verti- 
cally side  by  side,  hinged  below  and  drawn  to- 
gether at  the  top  by  a  spring.  These  are  enclosed 
by  a  metallic  rectangular  frame.  A  current  is 
sent  up  one  carbon,  down  the  other,  and  then 
round  the  metal  frame  :  by  current  attraction  the 
carboBS  are  drawn  apart,  and  the  arc  appears  at 
the  top  and  descends  gradually,  consuming  the 
carbons.  \Vhen  tbe  action  of  the  rectangle  is 
suffident,  the  arc,  driven  beyond  the  points,  is  like 
a  gas  fiame,  and  AT.  Jarafn  receives  it  on  a  piece 
or  lime,  magoeffla,  or  zirconia,  getting  intense 
light.  The  burner  is  not  nnlike  Mr.  Wilde's 
arrangement,  the  electro-magnet  of  the  latter,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  carbons  are  separated,  being 
replaced  in  M.  Jamin's  lamp  by  the  electro-dynamic 
action  of  the  parallel  currents. 

AgrievUvral  Metenr<^ogy.—T)T.  Lorenz  has  pub- 
lished a  Keport  to  the  OongreBs  at  Rome  on  the 
prosecution  of  enquiries  on  this  subject,  aboat 
which  he  feels  bitterly  that  it  has  been  toesed 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  meteorolo- 
gists and  the  farmers  without  ever  being  seriously 
taken  up.  The  Report  is  a  spirited  effort  to 
obtain  from  the  Roman  Congress  some  recognition 
for  the  subject,  although  Dr.  Lorenz  admits  that 
the  meteorological  institutes  have  no  spare  funds 
for  extensive  experiments  in  this  line. 

After  an  interval  of  comparative  qnietude  of 
four  months  and  a-half  since  the  discovery  of  the 
minor  planet  No.  191,  named  »  Kolpi,"  four  more 
new  planets  have  been  added  within  a  few  weeks 
to  the  already  long  list.  On  February  17  Palisa 
at  Pola  found  No.  1 02  of  the  eleventh  magnitude  ; 
on  February  28  Coggia  at  Marseilles  followed 
with  a  considerably  fainter  one.  No.  103;  and  in 
the  night  of  March  21  Prof.  Peters,  at  Clinton, 
N.T.,  gleaned  two  more,  the  last  of  which,  stated 
to  be  or  file  tenth  mafpiitade,  raises  the  number  of 
PMezs'  anantidpated  disooverieB  to  34. 


PHILOLOGY  NOTES. 

The  study  of  Zend  and  of  the  whole  sacred  lit»r^ 
ature  of  the  Parsees  is  fast  becoming  a  favourite 
one  among  philologists  and  orientalists,  especially 
in  Qermany  and  in  the  French  world.  The  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Haug's  ^aayt  (by  West)  has 
already  been  reviewed  in  the  Acadott.  Biur- 
tholomae's  book  on  the  Verb  in  the  Andent 
Iranian  Dialects,  meaning  Zend  and  the  language 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenides, 
first  column,  is  a  most  useful  work.  As  it  is  im- 
portant for  comparative  purposes,  tm  the  one  hand, 
to  have  in  it  a  trustworthy  account  of  all  tbe 
verbal  forma  of  Zend  and  Old  Persian,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  a  great  number  of  which  has  given  rise 
to  BO  many  conflicting  statements  among  Zend 
scholars,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  all  the  verbal  forms  has  enabled  the  author 
to  propose  new  and  improved  renderings  of  a 
certain  number  of  difficult  passages  of  the  Zend 
texts.  Another  commendable  feature  of  Bar- 
tholomae's  work  is  the  way  in  which  he  avails 
himadf  of  metrics  for  grammatical  purposes,  both 
for  makiog  a  good  choice  among  tbe  various  read- 
ings of  some  forms,  and  for  restoring  and  esta- 
blishing othora,  which  are  corrupted  or  mutilated 
in  all  the  B13S.  (Jeiger'e  Aogemadaeqa  is  an  editio 
princepi  of  the  short  Parsi  tract  bewing  that 
name,  the  chief  importance  of  which  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  contains  a  certun  number  of 
quotations  in  Zend  which  are  not  found  in  that 
part  of  the  Zendavesta  which  has  come  down  to 
our  times.  The  author  has  enhanced  the  value  of 
bis  publication  by  editing  ^oog  with  it  an  old 
Sanskrit  translation  of  the  Angemadaega,  and  by 
adding  copious  notes,  a  glossary  of  all  the  Parsi, 
Zend,  and  Sai  skrit  words  occurring  in  the  original 
text  and  in  the  Sanskrit  translation,  and  a  German 
rerdon.  M,  C.  de  Harlez  has  given  to  the  world 
a  Manuel  de  la  langiu  de  VAveeta,  consisting  of 
a  grammar  and  an  anthology  accompanied  by  a 
glossary.  The  antholt^  contuns  a  judidous 
selection  of  texts  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
Zendavesta.  Sefpnners  had,  perbf^is,  better  omit 
the  pieces  from  the  G&th&s,  but  otherwise  this 
manual  is  very  well  calculated  to  accomplish 
its  end ;  and  what  with  its  cheapness  and  its 
practical  arrangement,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  tend  to  make  the  study  of  the  Zend  lan- 
guage more  common  among  Orientalists  than  it 
now  IS.  M.  HoveUcque's  5Iend  grammar,  which 
has  just  appeared  in  a  second  revised  edition,  is 
destined  mainly  for  philologists,  and  its  arrange- 
ment being  almost  entirely  the  same  as  in  Schlei- 
cher's Compendium,  it  is  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of^ those  who  will  avail  themsdves  of 
that  excdlent  manual  ot  comparative  grammar. 
Among  the  papm  relative  to  Zend  philology 
which  have  appeared  in  periodicals  within  the 
last  twelvemonth,  Hiibschmann's  "  Iranischo 
Studien,"  in  the  Zektchrift  fiir  vergldch.  ^ach., 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  Th^  Studies  deal 
with  a  variety  of  phonetic  and  etymological 
questions,  and  are  e(juRlly  important  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  Iranian  philology  and  upon  comparative 
grammar.  Noldeke's  History  of  Artachshatr  i 
Pftpek&n,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Bezzenbe^r's 
Bettrage,  is  a  German  version  of  an  interesting 
historical  work  written  in  Pehlevi.  Among  the 
minor  papers,  Darmesteter's  "La  Ifigende 
d' Alexandre  chez  les  Parses,"  and  Benfey's  inves- 
tigations into  the  etymology  of  mazda^  the  epithet 
of  the  supreme  God  of  the  ancient  Iranians 
(Ormuaf),  deeerve  special  mention. 

Thb  tenth  volume  of  the  Zeittehrift  fiir  DetOsche 
Philaloffie  be^fimB  (part  i.)  with  three  essays  on 
Lamprecht's  Alexander.  The  first  is  by  A. 
Miller,  and  discusses  the  variouB  sources  of  the 
Alexander- myth,  laying  some  stress  upon  Plut- 
arch. In  the  second  K,  Kinzel  considers  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  Straaeburg  and  the  Yorau 
mannseripts,  and  the  relation  of  ue  Basd  manu- 
■eript  to  each  of  them.  Finally,  ZuUSsr  (**  Zur 


Easier  A-leiandeivHandschrift arfrnes  that  the 
version  given  in  the  Basd  manuscript  id  rirtoallv 
that  of  Lamprecht,  the  additional  matter  not  m 
Lamprecht  being  taken  partiy  from  Rudolfn 
Chronide,  partiv  from  ISinkd,  or  from  some 
interpolated  and  altered  reomsion  of  Kudolf'a 
Ohromde.  The  followinp  part  contains  an  elalio- 
rate  paper  by  Hugo  Busch  on  a  German  poem  of 
the  twdfth  century.  The  poem,  which  containa 
legends  of  the  early  Christian  church,  eziats  in 
two  fra^ents ;  six  sheets  of  an  dder  mstnuaipt 
found  in  the  university  library  at  Halle,  and 
published  by  Schede  in  1868,  and  four  aheeU  of  a 
later  MS.  discovered  in  1876  in  the  cathedal 
library^  of  Halberstadt  by  G.  Sdunidt  Buech  j 
essay  includes  an  Introduction,  the  teit  of  ite 
poem,  a  commentary,  and  a  chapter  (not  jet  com- 
pleted)  on  the  language  and  birth-place  of  tlie 
poet  Woeste  continues  in  both  numbers  hin 
"  Beitrage  aus  dem  Niederdeutschen."  A  tof- 
ment  of  Wolfram's  Parzival,  discovered  st  (^/x, 
is  published  in  part  ii.  by  F.  Pichler. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETm. 

BoTU.  SociBiT  OP  LmuTHBS.— (ITrtfMtidn, 
March  26.) 

Ghablbs  Ciark,  Esq.,  Q.C..  Y.-F.,  in  the  Cbair.  b. 
R.  Davey  read  a  i»per  "  On  Early  Italian  Dra«w« 
Literature,"  in  which  he  gave  an  interestiDg;  but  cod- 
ciss  account  of  its  rise  and  progress  down  to  iht 
commencement  of  the  Bizteeoth  centory,  pointing  oot 
that  it  was  gradually  developed  from  tbe  ndsnmi- 
niseenees  u  the  claaneal  drama,  whieb  hid  hta 
prsMTTed  among  the  lower  ordora,  and  tv  itiefa.  ia 
the  end,  tbe  Church  nbstituted  the  Mind*  fUji, 
many  of  which,  according  to  modern  idm,  todM  bt 
coDsidsrod  very  prohne :  the  Ma^gi  itf  Tiuout, 
which  are  rarely  found  in  print,  he  ttKngUtoU 
probably  an   echo  of  these  earlier  piiyi  Tbt 
atanui  was  grmtly  affected  by  the  TIM  A 
Benatssanoe  period,  and  by  the  great  worb  of  Duie, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  others.    Trieitno  ne  tbe 
author  of  the  first  Italian  tragedy  of  not«,  the 
nisba,  Bome  seenee  of  which,  as  that  of  thedrttli 
the  queen,  Mr.  Davey  showed  to  have  mnch  izaa^t 
power.     Another  work  of  oooeiderable  merit  iu 
Kttccellai's  Bosmunda.     Mr.  J>ajej  then  lefernd  to 
the  remarkable  inflnence  of  Italian  literalnre  od 
English  writera  of  the  Eliaabethan  tjmes,  lod  tt 
pressed  hie  opinion  that  Shakspere  mut  ban  t*a 
acquainted  with  the  leading  Italian  aathon.  TU 
cburactsr  of  the  Renaissance  drama  of  Italy  ha  t» 
flidered  to  have  been  much  affected  by  the  ooel  ipHit 
which  characterised  the  RenaiisaDce  itsdf,  e^toM 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 


Socntrr  of  Axtiqitabibs. — (Tkiridag,  3fitreii'-) 

LoBD  CABifABvoir  lu  the  Cbdr.  ICr.  F.  Seebc^ 
read  a  paper  opon  tbe  andent  system  of  a^riealtDit 
in  Englnnd.  From  a  study  of  Anglo-Sazoo  Un 
Doomsday  Book,  and  the  old  court  rolls  of  miom  be 
was  enabled  to  show  that  the  land  beloDging  to  li^t 
tenants  of  a  manor  was  usually  nnenclosed,  tai 
was  cultivated  by  co-operation.  Tbe  land  w 
then  divided  in  strips  among  the  teQants,  toat- 
times  in  prc^mrtion  to  the  number  of  oxen  vbieli 
each  man  contributed  to  the  common  pknigk  _ 
prodnee  of  the  tenth  strip  was  takeo  for  tit^"*- 
Evideooe  of  the  same  cnstom  ia  visible  ia  t* 
Wdsh  laws.  Sir  Henry  Maine  made  a  f»w 
marks  to  the  effect  that  this  cnatom  was  eomnuo 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  besides  Enyland.  lb. 
Staart  Moore  spoke  of  the  variation  in  tbe  ■>>*' 
snrements  of  land  osed  in  Doomsdw  Book  and  gess- 
raUy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  said  that  s  bije  *» 
larger  on  light  hind  than  on  heavy  land ;  and  u» 
tbe  word  "ca?,"  which  is  nsnally  supposed  to  mm 
camcates  of  land,  generally  signifies  «r«c«  <* 
ploughs;  so  that  Doomsday  is  more  """^'^ J? 
aasessment  of  the  wealth  of  the  botdera  of  th*  u>» 
than  a  neanusment  of  the  land  itself. 
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FINE  ART. 

Ihe  Benaiuance  of  Art  in  FroMe.  By  Mrs. 
Mark  PftttiBon.  In  Two  Volnmes.  (C. 
Kegan  Punl  &  Co.) 

Ix  these  intwesting  vdlomes  Mrs.  Mark 
Psttiaon  illostnUies  the  varions  sections  of 
French  Benaissance  art  by  a  carefal  consider- 
ation of  the  lives  and  worka^  bo  far  as  they 
are  known,  of  the  few  great  representative 
men  in  several  mSHers.    Her  space 

would  not,  perhaps,  have  permitted  a  more 
extended  plan,  wherein  the  zeminisoences  of 
an  earlier  and  purer  manner  and  the  infla- 
ence  of  foreign  workers  might  have  been 
more  exactly  traced ;  and  by  which  she 
might  have  been  led  to  admit  the  compara. 
tire  want  of  originality  in  the  art  of  the 
French  revival,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

In  the  execntion  of  her  task  Mrs.  Patti- 
aon  has,  of  necessity,  drawn  largely  from  the 
more  important  works  on  the  several 
branches  of  her  snbject,  and  has  added 
thereto  the  results  of  more  recent  investiga- 
tion. She  has,  moreover,  surveyed  much 
of  the  ground  herself  with  painstaking  iuid 
intelligent  observation.  Tbe  resnlfc  is  a 
book  of  considerable  value,  which,  althoegh 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  take  rank  among  the 
more  massive  works  of  reference,  will  be  a 
valuable  introduction  to  the  student^  and  an 
instmctive  and  interesting  book  for  the 
general  reader. 

In  studying  it,  however,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  an  author's  usual  fondness  for 
his  hero.    Mrs.  Pattison  is  not  free  from  a 
somewhat   enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
Benaissance  in  general,  and  of  its  Frenoh 
devekjanent  in  particular;  and  an  occa- 
tioaal  tendency  relatively  to  disparage  that 
of  an  earlier  time,  and  of  other  countries, 
from  which,  as  we  believe,  it  derived  so 
mneh  instruction. 

The  zevival  of  art  in  Italy  was  a  sponta- 
neons  growth,  a  modified  r^nm  to  ancient 
forms  and  details.  The  "Gothic"  was 
never  native  there,  but,  adopted  from  the 
north,  it  was  beautified  under  the  graceful 
influence  of  southera  taste  ;  its  oonstmotive 
excellence  was,  however,  never  fully  com- 
prehended by  t^e  Italians.  It  was,  indeed, 
as  alien  to  them  as  the  Benaissance  was 
strange  to  France,  where  pointed  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  in  perfect  harmony  with 
their  snrroundings  had  attained  to  such  per- 
fection in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  France  the  Benaissance  was  but  a 
questionable  improvemmt  on  the  flamboyant 
pointed.  Italy,  emancipated  "  by  Frenoh 
arms,  had  been  left  prostrate,  pillaged  of  her 
many  treasures,  and  helpless.  The  French 
monaTchs,  on  the  other  hand,  had  become  all- 
powerful.  Thf^hadseeD,toadnureaudoovet, 
tbe  productions  of  the  Italian  quattrocento, 
and  had,  in  &ct,  acquired  "  a  taste."  To 
adapt  this  style  of  ornamentation  to  their 
fanildiugs  and  smaller  objects  became  the 
Cuhion,  and  Italian  artists  were  imported  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  able  native 
hands.  These  Italians  were,  for  the  moat 
part,  rather  sculptors  than  architects,  and 
we  consequently  find  thai  construction  long 
retains  its  ancient  "  Gotbio  "  principles  and 
nhiiB,  to  be  covered  by  an  ornamentation  of 
Italit  n  flc%in. 


We  will  not  presome  to  follow  Mrs.  Patti- 
son too  closely  in  her  opening  chapter  ;  nor 
in  her  opinions  that  revived  French  art  was 
"expression  of  the  desires,  not  of  a 
nation,  but  of  a  class,"  nor  in  her  belief  that 
the  Benaissance  brought  with  it  to  France 
any  great  improvement  in  men's  morals. 
Surely  Villon  is  hardly  a  fair  eiponent  of 
the  old  morality,  but  rather  the  shadow  of 
tbe  coming  time,  a  writer  whom  we  should 
have  thought  that  few  ladies  would  care  to 
acknowledge;  nor  do  we  think  that  her 
quotations  from  Bonsud  strengthen  her 
aigoment.  Full  of  admiration  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  revival,  Mrs.  Patti. 
son  asks,  Why  was  the  cause  abortive  ?  We 
would  answer,  because  it  was  the  comely 
but  unhealthy  offspring  of  violence,  baptised 
in  vain-glory,  not  in  the  pure  stream  of 
spiritual  aspiration  for  the  true  and  good 
— the  really  beautiful ;  because  it  was  extra* 
neons  and  material  only,  devoid  of  the  living 
soul  that  stirred  the  earlier  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy.  Its  later  line^e,  however, 
was  not  quite  so  contemptible  as  she  would 
have  us  think. 

The  fiaur  succeeding  chapters  of  her  work 
are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  architec 
tnre  in  France,  as  developed  in  the  great 
chateaux  of  Blois,  Chenoncean,  Ghambord, 
Madrid,  Fontaineblean,  Kconen,  Anet,  the 
Tnileries,  the  Louvre,  &o.   Her  descriptions 
are  in  some  instances  illustrated  by  repro- 
ductions of  the  perspective  views  given  by 
Du  Cerceau.    Her  love  for  Benaissance  en- 
richment leads  Mrs.  Fattison  to  make  re- 
marks upon  "Gothic*'  (to  use  the  general 
term)   architecture  that  seem  to  indicate 
a  want  of  due  appreciation  of  excellence  in 
construction,  of  harmony,  and  proper  sob' 
ordination  of  ornament,  which  permits  her 
fancy  to  overrule  a  higher  judgment.  Ad- 
mitting that  she  has  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  later  examples  of  the  flamboyant,  we 
oannot  allow  that  "  Gothic  &noy  "  was  apt 
to  "  wildly  distribute  ornament  and  obscure 
design ; "    neither  can   we    feel    that  a 
"great  Gothic   cathedral   oppresses  tbe 
mind."   The  truth  is  that  the  new  nunner, 
notwithstanding  its  enormous  development 
under  the  powerful  will  of  her  kings,  was 
no  legitimate  child  of  tbe  country,  as  was 
her  pure  and  graceful   sister,  the  birth 
and  growth  of  preceding  centuries.  The 
"  Gothic  "  was  native  to  the  land,  and  long 
after  its  importation  the  Benaisaanoe  was  bat 
a  surface  ornamentation  of  a  Gothic  core. 
Tbe  mediaeval  quadrangular  castle  with 
angle  towers  was  gradually  modified  into 
the  three-sided  chS^eau ;  then  to  a  centre 
with  wings  and  lateral  pavilions ;  the  high- 
pitched  rottf  with  dormers  was  bnt  little 
altered;  but  the  whole  was  sur&ced  with 
dividing  pilasters,  pseudo- classic  mouldings, 
and  grotesques,  instead  of  the  earlier  and 
more  constructive  lines  with  crockets  and 
finials  for  enrichment.    Not  that  the  result 
was  always  objectionable ;  on  tbe  contrary, 
many  very  beautiful  structures  resulted 
&om  this  admixture,  as  paralleled  by  our 
own  Elisabethan;  bnt  we  hardly  agree  with 
our  aathor  in  preferring  the  somewtiat  over- 
done ornamentation  of  the  de^ignu  of  Bul> 
lant  to  a  more  chaste  atyU,  depeuHing  rather 
upon  harmony  of  composition  and  parity  of 
line.   No  mention  is  imade  of  the  Cb^Uean 


de  Bary,  a  building  of  parer  model. 
"  Ecouen  expresses  the  fusion  of  the'  lin- 
gering elements  of  Gothic  character  with 
the  absorbing  principles  of  Italian  design ; " 
rather,  we  should  say,  it  declares  the  fusion 
of  lingering  Gothic  principles  with  the  ele- 
ments and  details  of  Italian  design.  Mrs. 
Pattison's  account  of  Anet  is  excellent. 
Th(»e  chapters  contain  much  valuable  com- 
ment on  that  remarkable  series  of  royal 
and  noble  ch&teanx  which  wonid  have  been 
the  pride  of  France  but  for  the  levelling 
hand  of  the  destroyer.  Mrs.  Pattison's  apace 
probably  obliges  her  to  omit  mention  of 
many  smaller  buildings,  such  as  the  epis- 
copal palace  at  Sens,  ok.  ;  and  she  re&ains 
from  noticing  such  vagaries  of  the  revival 
as  Charleval  and  Gailion.  Nor  does  she 
allude  to  the  little  done  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  Her  account  of  the  architec- 
tural vicissitudes  of  the  Taileries  and  the 
Louvre  is  very  well  given,  but  the  statement 
that  "  De  I'Orme  had  panelled  his  snrfaces 
with  delicate  pilasters  "  is  somewhat  am- 
biguoas.  Mrs.  Fattison  leaves  this  part  of  her 
subject  rather  too  soon.  Sorely  we  work  of 
Perranlt  was  something  more  than  merely 
"  monotonouB."  Tbe  SOTbonne,  the  Palais 
Boyal,  and  especially  Mansard's  grand  dome 
at  the  Invalides,  were  worthy  of  some  re- 
mark. If  the  "spirit  of  the  Benaissance 
lay  dying,"  the  body,  its  outcome,  was  still 
there,  under  that  "rule  of  order  Mid  good 
taste  "  which  she  seems  to  despise. 

With  ^nal  interest  we  readMrs.Pattison's 
sixth  aud  seventh  chapters  on  sculpture,  re- 
presented by  the  leading  artists,  Jean  Gonjon, 
Germain  Pilon,  &c. ;  but,  if  the  architec- 
ture of  the  French  revival  was  infiaenced  by 
Flemish  and  Italian  examples,  sculpture  was 
even  more  so.    Mrs.  Pattison  places  Michel 
Columbe  at  the  front,  as  though  French 
plastic  art  began  with  him  ;  she  ignores  the 
admirable  works  of  nameless  Frenoh  iaiUewrs 
d'ynu(p00of  the  middle thirteenUi  century:  or 
rather  she  scorns  them  as  the  "shrondedand 
emaciated  shapes  which  haunted  tiie  cathe- 
drals of  the  middle  ages."  Nor  does  she  allow 
sufficiently  for  the  teaohing  of  tbe  NeUier- 
lander  Claux  Sluter,  in  the  later  decades  of 
tbe  fourteenth  century,  and  his  predecessor 
at  Dijon,  Jacob  de  Baerze,  the  Fleming,  In 
that  school  Colnmbe  had  gradtiated,  before 
coming  to  Tours  and  being  influenced  by 
the  Italian  manner  of  Juste  and  others.  We 
can,  with  Cioognara,  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  works  of  Goujon,  particularly  his  bas- 
reliefs  and  the  caryatides ;  but  his  art  was 
more  reflective  than  original,  and  the  JHane 
chasseresse   wants   harmony  as   a  group, 
and,  with  all  its   aednctive  grace  and 
high  elaboration,  does  not,  in  our  opinion, 
rise  above  an  elegant  woric  of  the  de- 
cline.   Goajon's  excellence  was  as  a  de- 
corative  sculptor,  who  ably  adapted  his 
subjects  to  the  spaces  aud  surroundings  of 
the  architecture   he  enriched :   a  quality 
shared  by  his  brother  of  the  chisel,  Germain 
Pilon,  who  worked  much  under  Primaticio. 
Mrs.  Pattison's  sketch  of  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  art  is  extremely  well  done, 
althoughof  necessity  limited;  and  she  is  right 
in  noticing  the  culpable  inaconraoy  of  the 
illastrationa  of  Da  Sommerard's  great  work. 
Her  Hcooant  of  the  vicissitudes  of  nearly 
all  the  TOftX  and  otS^  top^  pf  French 
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Benaissanoe  is  a  mslaiieholy  hiBtory,  dis- 
creditable alike  to  the  priests  to  whose  care 
thej  had  been  entrasted,  and  to  the  iconoclas- 
tio  mob.  Lenoir  saved  what  he  oonld,  but 
mnch  that  he  had  rescued  was  sabseqnently 
wasted. 

Mrs.  Pattiaon's  eighth  and  ninth  chapters 
are  devoted  to  painting,  and  the  works  of 
Jean  Fonqaet  Perr6al,  the  Olouets,  inclnd- 
ing  "  Jannet,"  &c.,  all  of  which  are  ably 
considered. '  M,  GrandmaiBOn  has  shown 
that  in  Tonraine  also  an  early  school  of 
native  limners  was  established ;  these,  work- 
ing at  the  first  in  their  own  native  manner, 
were  snbseqnently  bronght,  first  nnder 
nOTt^iem,  and  then  nndor  Italian  influence, 
as  our  aathoress  acbaits,  thongb  in  a  less 
degree  than  does  M.  da  Ijaborde.  Jannet's  por- 
trait of  Vrancis  !.  was  attribated  by  Denon 
to  Mabnse,  another  proof  of  tbe  Flemish 
semblance  of  his  treatment. 

In  miniature,  in  illnminatiou,  and  in  por- 
traiture, the  artists  of  these  schools  were  ad- 
mirable ;  bat  they  did  not  venture  beyond  a 
panel  of  moderate  size,  and  probably  had  not 
the  knowledge  or  power  for  work  of  a  larger 
manner.  It  was  to  the  Italians,  therefore, 
whose  manipulatiTe  skill  in  fresco  and  capa- 
city for  larger  design  enabled  them  to  under- 
take such  work,  that  the  wall  painting,  Ac., 
at  Fontainebleau  and  other  palaces  was  en- 
trusted. These  works,  although  of  com- 
paratively inferior  merit,  deserved  better 
treatment  than  to  receive  "the  finishing 
touches  of  destmctiou "  '*  in  the  evil  days 
of  lionis  Philippe"  under  the  brushes  of 
MM.  Picot,  Conder,  and  Pujol. 

Oar  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Pattison's  second 
volume.  Jean  Cousin,  perhaps  the  most 
manly  and  independent  artist  of  his  time 
and  country,  is  the  leading  figure  of  her 
first  chapters ;  as  sculptor,  as  designer,  as 
painter  on  glass  and  other  vehicles,  he  was 
equally  capable.  We  are  also  reminded  of 
the  remarkable  fact  that,  although  the 
Huguenots  were  among  the  most  mthl^is 
iconoclasts  of  Catholic  art,  nearly  all  the 
more  talented  artists  of  that  century  in 
France  were  themselves  of  the  reformed  feith. 
Engraving  on  wood  oGCnpies  Mrs.  Pattuon's 
second  chapter ;  on  metal,  hy  Duret,  Ac,  her 
third;  Etienne  Delaulme,  another  Hugue- 
not, is  the  goldsmith  hero  of  the  fourth. 
In  all  these  chapters  we  find  much  inter- 
esting matter  judiciously  gathered.  The 
enamel  painters  of  Limoges  from  1500  to 
1588  ai'e  next  considered,  and  an  able  sketch 
is  given  of  the  progress  of  their  art.  It 
is  perhaps  in  these  lesser  arts  that  French 
skDl  was  best  exhibited,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  painted  enamel. 

Her  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  pottery, 
the  charming  ware  of  Oiron,  so  thoroughly 
dnquecento  in  its  character,  and  the  inde- 
pendent naturalistic  productions  of  Palissy, 
which  had  really  little  in  common  with  the 
art  of  his  time.  An  ardent  obwrver  of 
nature,  he  made  himself  an  able  potter,  and 
reproduced  in  the  clay  what  he  loved  to  note 
in  real  lif^,  the  fish,  the  foliage,  the  reptile, 
and  the  shell.  Beyond  that  he  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  great  artist,  but  rather  an 
indomitable  spirit  which,  binding  to  his  pur- 
pose earth  and  fire,  produced  those  ficlilia 
of  such  admirable  technical  perfection,  but 


which  are,  for  the  most  pari^  as  original  and 
as  impraoticable  as  their  creator.  Mrs. 
Pattison  does  not  even  allude  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Nevers  or  Kouen,  and  her  criti- 
cisms of  the  works  of  the  Limoges  artists 
and  of  the  potters  she  acknowledges  ap- 
proach to  over-refining. 

The  chronological  survey  is  useful  as  a 
guide.  Foot  r^erence  notes  to  authorities 
would  have  rendered  the  work  much  more 
valuable.  The  illustrations  are  quite  un- 
worthy of  its  subject-matter.  Doret's  BiiuU 
ing  of  ScUum  is  misplaced  hy  the  binder  at 
p.  182  instead  of  132. 

C.  Dbtjby  E.  FoBiiani. 


OXBXAir  nCPXBUL  ABOHAXOLOeiOAL  IHSIITUTB. 

At  the  meeting  of  Febroary  26,  Dr.  Dressd,  re- 
turning to  the  question  introduced  by  Dr.  von 
Dohn  in  his  nplanation  of  the  fragment  of  the 
Hermes,  in  wluch  he  reoogDiaed  the  ](toitnit  of 
the  Emperor  Oarus,  while  others  consider  it  aa 
more  probably  that  of  the  Emperor  Philip,  pre- 
sented a  number  of  coins  of  these  two  emperors. 
Dr.  Lumbroso  then  took  up  the  discourse  by  ob- 
serving that  Dr.  Dressel's  highly  commended  work 
on  the  fictile  remuna  of  Monte  Testaccio  con- 
clnded  with  the  ezpressioD  of  a  desire  that  the 
heaps  of  broken  pottery  to  be  found  in  other 
ancient  cities  might  be  taken  up  as  a  study  with 
reference  to  the  history  of  commerce.  Readily 
accepting  a  subject  which  recalled  him  to  Alex- 
andna,  Dr.  Lmnbroso  wished  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  the  reasonable  desire  expressed  by  Dr. 
Dressel  has,  so  far  as  concerns  that  celebrated 
Egyptian  city,  been  in  a  great  measure  gratified ; 
and  ezhiMted  the  studies  of  Neroutios,  puUished 
in  Greek,  and  rainndaeed  in  tiie  BuU^m  of  tbe 
Egyptian  Institute,  on  the  piles  of  broken  pot- 
tery and  the  dirt-heaps  existing  in  Alex- 
andria, and  mentioned  by  variouB  writera 
Marchese  Eroli  showed  the  photographs  of  some 
bronze  statuettes  discovered  in  the  territory 
of  Gitt&  di  Oastello,  and  transmitted  to  him  by 
Signor  Magherini,  of  Florence. 

Dr.  Helbig  called  the  attention  of  the  audience 
to  an  extremely  rare  Egyptian  dagger,  in  the  pos- 
seauon  of  Signor  Alessandro  Castellani.  The 
Uade  is  of  bronze  ^t,  the  handle  of  silver, 
terminating,  however,  m  a  kind  of  flattened  ball 
of  wood,  covered  with  thin  gold  plates.  This 
object  is  in  perfect  preservation.  At  the  junction 
of  the  blade  with  the  handle  some  mm  nlver 
ouls  are  inserted  in  a  very  el^ant  manner,  and 
with  exquisite  taste.  From  Haa  exmnination  of 
these  nails  he  passed  to  the  explanation  of  some 
passages  of  Homer,  in  which  swords  and  daggers 
are  described ;  saying,  in  eoncluuon,  that  no  one 
ought  to  wonder  at  a  reference  to  Egyptian 
ateusils  in  an  explanation  of  Qreek  customa  of  the 
heroic  ace,  it  beii^  well  known  to  how  great  an 
extent  I^ptian  art  and  taste  had  penetoated  to 
the  primitive  Greeks  through  the  commerce  with 
Phoenicia.  He  then  brought  forward  a  very 
beautiful  amber,  discovered  in  Etruria,  and  also 
the  property  of  Signor  Oastellani,  represoiting  a 
male  figure  of  archaic  style,  and  afterwarda 
showed  the  cover  of  a  sepulchral  urn,  found  in  the 
Alban  mountmns,  and  having  the  same  form  with 
the  lids  of  the  catafalque-riu^wd  urns.  He  very 
justly  observed  that  the  cover  in  question  repre- 
sented the  transition  from  the  form  of  the  timple 
cafiafakue-ehaped  urn  to  that  of  the  sepoldbral  vase^ 

Dr.  Schmidt  spt^  on  the  sulrieot  of  some  bricks 
discovered  in  1863  at  UrUss^s,  in  the  vieinitv 
of  Maoerata  in  the  Marches.  These  hri^,  whica 
he  exhibited  to  the  audience,  are  three  in  number, 
and  bear,  roughly  depicted,  t^e  first,  a  winged 
Victory,  fiying  towards  the  left ;  the  second,  a 
Minerva;  tbe  third,  a  Jupiter.  A  fourth  brick 
found  with  tbe  others  only  preserves  the  mere 
traces  of  a  picture.    Oonfimng  Idsaself  to  the 


third  representation,  he  drew  attention  to  the  &ct 
that  Jupiter  is  depicted  with  thunderbolt,  dolphin, 
and  trident,  and  concluded  tiiat,beisg  thus  unested 
with  the  additional  symbols  of  his  two  Imotbert 
this  figure  was  intended  to  personify  the  Bopnme 
|>ower  dominating  the  universe.  He  men- 
tioned a  rimilar  reinesevtation  of  Jujnta  Inonriit 
under  the  notice  en  the  Institnts  in  1861  hfut. 
Braun. 

Prof.  Henzen,  recalHug  the  previoos  commnm- 
cation  of  Dr.  Bormann  on  the  subject  of  the  Em- 
peror  Oommodua  and  the  gladiators,  enumerated 
the  gladiatorial  epithets  by  which  that  Caeaar  was 
pleased  to  be  desi^ated ;  and  in  the  conudnation 
of  the  terms  primus  pabu,  fnunt,  libmiiu,  ex- 
plained muiy  points  in  variotu  inseriptions  waieh 
had  hitherto  not  hen  midostood  m  their  tnw 
gonse. 

^le  whole  of  tiie  ritting  of  Hsrch  7  wis  oeea- 
ried  by  a  communication  from  Oav.  It  6,  ds 
Boan,  who  is  widely  known  hj  his  studies  on  tb 
ancient  cemeteries  of  Xjatium  and  his  rasearchesos 
the  Lataan  volcanoes.  He  exhibited  various  stone 
weapons,  besides  a  red  vase  and  a  bronze  lance* 
head,  which  he  had  received  from  Count  Ambroei, 
of  Anagni.  These  antiquities  were  discovered  in  a 
plot  of  ground  belonging  to  Oount  Ambrosi,  not  &r 
horn  the  Sgnrgola  station,  where  a  very  sndent 
sepulchre,  covered  with  a  block  of  traveitino,  wu 
found.   It  contained  a  single  skeleton.  Near  iIm 
left  shoulder  the  vase  was  deposited  TiUi  tbe 
pieces  of  flint,  and  the  littie  bronze  lance  new 
the  right  arm.   Together  with  the  flints  wu  i 
small  stone  axe,  in  excellent  preservation,  with  i 
hole  for  the  handle.   The  handle  of  the  vm  ii 
lost,  but  the  points  where  it  was  attadied  to  it 
vase  wuB  distinetiy  pereqitiUe.  The  fab,  U 
blackish  chalk  slightiy  baked,  is  very  lib  Hit  ef 
the  small  vases  from  the  Alhaa  hills,  ytHA  in 
likewise  very  red  and  not  turned  um  Ai 
wheel.    At  all  events,  while  with  tne  thb 
from  the  cemeteriu  of  Latium  we  often  M 
other  objects  beloagiog  to  a  period  of  men  li- 
vnnced  civilisation,  in  the  tomo  at'  %a^k  cmlv 
stone  weapons  were  found  of  the  neohthie  ^ 
and  the  lance-head  alone  of  bronze.   And  Gar.  de 
Rossi  pointed  out  that  this  lance,  which  wis  a 
very  rare  object,  like  other  antaqaities  of  an  eaiW 
epoch  was  not  made  by  founding,  but  was  foroed 
out  of  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  and  was  shaipesei 
by  bring  rubbed  against  a  stone. 

If  tM  excavations  carried  out  1^  Oomit  Am- 
brori  on  the  grounds  near  have  not  lad  to  the  die- 
covMT  of  any  other  ancient  tMnba,  it  must  not 
thnefore  be  eoneluded  that  tbfa  tomb  was  tbe  onlr 
one  in  the  district  It  was  found  that  within  the 
recollection  of  inhabitants  mai^  remains  of  Aueieil 
objects  had  been  brought  to  light  in  the  same  plut 
of  ground,  though  no  account  was  taken  of  them, 
aa  tiie  scholars  of  earlier  times  paid  no  attention 
to  matters  which  are  now  recognised  to  be  of 
immense  importance  for  historical  studios.  Car. 
de  BoBsi  pointed  out  that  a  similar  vase  bad 
been  discovered  in  the  very  anrient  Cantalupc- 
Bardella  tomb,  a  short  distance  from  Arsoli  bIod^ 
the  valley  of  tiie  Anio.  And  as  these  remains,  ia 
De  Rossi's  opinion,  are  mudi  -more  andwt  ttan 
the  so-called  "  Latian  "  antiquities— that  is,  tlian 
those  which  come  from  the  eemeteiiea  of  the 
A11»n  Hills— it  i^pears  not  improbable  tfaat  ther 
belonged  to  the  peoples  which  occupied  the 
coun^  of  the  Hemiei,  who  are  deserind  u  the 
Aeneid  of  Vii^. 

The  puUication  of  the  second  series  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Pales tina  (T^b.  11.,  vol  ri.  of  the 
JlfoRtiflMittt  inediti,  t  too.  £  aggiiait  agU  Ax»iA, 
1876)  ms  the  oeoarion  of  a  learned  paper  br 
Pn>f.  FaUaai  at  the  utting  of  BCaich  14.  H« 
nndertodk  to  show  the  relations  sobastinf  be- 
tween these  antiqaities  and  those  of  pare  Assyriis 
art,  contrasting  them  with  the  marvelloiia  mona- 
ments  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which 
he  exhibited  drawings  in  Layard'a  great  work. 

Dr.  Bonnann  next  spoke.  In  the  eittiofr^f 
December  20  (see  Aoavnn^  Janaaii  11,  p-  ^> 
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be  gtTe  a  ootice  of  a  veij  important  archaic 
stooe  diflCOTered  at  S.  Quirieo,  near  Spoleto.  This 
stone  was  built  in  in  the  wall  of  a  house  belong- 
ing to  Measis.  Sordim.    From  Dr.  Bonuann'B 
ttanacriptioD  it  appeared  that  in  the  third,  fourth, 
Kith,  ugbth,  and  ninth  lines  letters  were  wanting, 
the  i^aees  of  which  he  supplied;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  we  did  not  poBsess  the  whole  in- 
eeriptioD,  as  a  new  clanse  could  be  clearly  pe> 
cdrad  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  line,  which  must 
han  found  its  explanaldon  in  the  portion  of  the 
stone  that  seemed  lost.   At  all  events,  what  re- 
mained wan  aufficieot  to  prove  that  the  inscrip- 
tim  was  the  most  ancient  ever  discovered  in 
Umbria,  and  deserved  to  be  removed  from 
the  ^ace  where  it  was  walled  in,  to  be  _pre- 
aored  in  aome  more  worthy  iashion.   The  Minis- 
tei  of  Public  Instruction,  being  sseured  that  Messrs. 
Sdlini  would  gladly  present  this  remnant  of  an- 
tiquity to  the  munici^ty  of  Spoleto,  in  the  hope 
o[  its  being  added  to  other  objects  from  the 
toritory  and  serving  as  the  nucleus  for  a  muni- 
cipal museum,  granted  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
iMUOval  and  transport  of  the  stone.    A  few  days 
after,  while  Sgr.  Giuseppe  Sordini  was  super- 
iateculinff  the  opeiatioos  tor  Its  removal,  and  the 
part  of  ue  wall  in  which  it  was  imbedded  had 
already  been  thrown  down,  it  was  at  once  seen 
that  it  was  not  a  simple  stone  slab,  Inscribed  on 
one  ode  only,  but  a  parallelc^ram  inscribed  on 
both  aides  and  likewise  on  the  two  ends,  where 
tbe  linee  extended  whenever  from  want  of  space 
de  words  had  to  be  carried  on.  It  was  immediately 
fooeived  that  the  letters  guessed  by  Dr.  Bormann 
to  have  been  there  were  really  cut  on  the  narrow 
aads.   The  inscription  is  therefore  complete,  and 
ii  a  h^hly  important  one  j  and  the  Government 
luy  be  congratulated  on  having  preserved  it  for 
;rurpow8  of  study,  and  having  had  it  placed  in 
ihe  town-hall  of  tipoleto,  where  it  will  be  jealously 
guarded. 

t)T.  Bormann  remarked  that  in  the  importance 
o£  it!  contents  this  second  part  is  not  iiilerior  to 
the  fiiat,  which  he  read  in  December,  and  of 
whidi  hs  noke  at  the  sitting  of  the  20th  of  the 
«aaie  mmita.  Bnt  confining  himself  ibr  the  mo- 
ment to  a  general  notice  of  this  valuable  dis- 
convj^^  gave  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  which  is 


NEQVfS-VIOlATOO 
NEQVE  £>CVEH»TD14EQ  VE 

•  SIET-NEQVE-CtOlTO 

NE5EiqvODiE-RES-t)£|lNA 
AKNVA-nETEOO'blP 

10  >TN£ET0D-5E1'Qy<S 


VIOLASITIOVE  BOV 
PIACLVM-  DATOD 
SEI  QVIS-  SC\£S 
ViOi-ASlT  POLO  KM-P 

»  IOVE(BOVID  P|ACLV 
OATGD-  ET-  A  CCC 
MOPTAl'SVNTOP 
EIV5-  PIACLI 
AAO>TA 


In  Uw  last  part  of  tbe  front  the  readinf*  is  not 
^nte  clear:  em  pMcft'  nuUaique  tUoaton  ex:.-c:io 


evtod.  Perhaps  it  may  be  open  to  discussion 
whether  we  ought  to  read  dicatori  or  dicatore,  as 
Jovei  and  Jooe  are  written  above  indiscriminately. 
This  uncertainty  in  grammatical  forms  proves  that 
the  inscription  Wongs  to  a  time  of  transition.  We 
have  in  facttheimperativesiniDto£(x^,^t(:tf£(x^,«un^(>tj, 
side  by  side  with  ^a'sMtfo,  ax/i9rfo,cAtI»to.  Likewise 
res  deina  side  by  side  wiUi  r«i  diiuti.  In  the 
ninth  line  of  the  first  part  we  have  eedre  instead 
of  eedere.  In  tbe  fourth  line  of  the  second  put 
we  have  malo  with  a  monogmm.  Tbo  out*  ter- 
emti  (a'CCc)  in  the  rixth  Terse  of  the  newly-found 
half,  fixed  as  a  fine,  are  to  be  panilleled  in  1^ 
Eugubine  Tables. 

Dr.  Bormann  refrained  from  further  comments, 
contenting  himself  with  communicating  in  its 
integrity  this  valuable  document,  which  will  fur- 
nish abundant  material  for  philological  and  lin- 
guistic studies. 

Prof.  Fabio  Gori,  who  was  the  first  to  give 
notice  of  the  discovery  of  the  stone,  was  present 
at  the  sitting,  and,  after  Dr.  Bormann  had  spoken, 
he  added  that  near  the  place  where  it  was  found 
there  existed  a  little  ancient  church,  called  the 
"  Madonna  del  Bosco,"  which  name  might  suggest 
that  the  lacut  tacer  was  kept  up  within  Imperial 
times,  and  that  upon  that  spot,  thus  consecrated 
to  the  andent  worship,  the  GbristUm  church  was 
afterwards  bnilt. 


A  BiXG  of  remarkable  portraits  took  place  last 
week  in  Paris,  It  included  some  ezceedmglyrare 
portraits  of  Marie-Antoinette :  some  indeed  that 
may  be  considered  unique. 

Friday  Messrs.  Christie  sold  the  remaining 
works  of  the  late  Sir  Frauds  Grant,  sometime 
President  of  tbe  Hoval  Academv.  These  in- 
cluded a  certain  proportion  of  finished  work,  and 
some  slighter  productions — nearly  all  of  them  the 
portraits,  more  or  less  satisfactory  and  artistic,  of 
the  distinguished  persons,  and  members  of  society, 
among  whom  Sir  r  rancis's  practice  chiefly  lay. 

On  Saturday  la8t,Sfe8srs.  Christie  held  a  sale  of 
the  remainii^  works  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward, 
R.A.  These  induded  many  studies  and  prepsra- 
tions  for  pictures  now  very  wall  known.  The  prices 
obtained  were  generally  low,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
particulars  we  append  witii  regard  to  the  piindpal 
pictures  and  sketches.  But  there  were,  as  will  be 
perceived,  some  notable  exceptions,  A  few  pic- 
tures Bold  very  well.  The  sale,  which  was  largely 
attended,  commenced  with  the  dispersion  of  chalk 
and  other  studies  for  insignificant  sums.  The 
following  pictures  sold  as  under: — Isaac  Waltm 
Fishing  in  the  Siver  Cotne,  61  gs.  (Wallis)  ;  Ftt- 
cvunt  Mahon  in  his  Stttdy  at  Grotvenor  Place 
Houses,  May  1854,  105  ga.  (Lord  Stanhope)  ; 
Lord  Macaulay  in  his  Study  at  the  Albany,  62  gs. 
(Agnew)  ;  Lord  Lytton  in  his  Study  at  Knebworth, 


fresco  in  the  Honseof  Commons,  46  frs.  (Trotter) ; 
William  III.  at  Windsor,  07  gs.  (White) ;  TAe 
Last  Interview  betmen  Ntqmieon  1.  and  Queen 
Lom'sa  vf  Riatia  (mother  of  the  present  German 
Emperor)  at  Ttltit,  1807,  190  gs.  (White); 
Anne  Boieyn  at  the  Quern  Stairs,  Tower, 
450  gs.  (Larkinson) ;  The  Orphan  of  the  Temple— 
Morie-Th^rfese,  daughter  of  Louis  ivi.,  sketching 
the  tower  of  her  prison  from  the  garden,  Paris, 
1705, 100  gs.  (Smith)  ;  Lady  Teazle  as  a  Spinier 
playing  her  Father  to  ^Sfcep,  49  gs. ;  (Snu^ue  and 
Giotto,  61  gs.  (Mason)  ;  The  Landing  of  Charles  II. 
at  Dover,  60  gs.  (Oorsbie) ;  Some  Thoughts,  a 
smsUnicttiro  of  a  girl's  head,  48  ^. ;  Antechamber 
at  WhUehaU  during  the  dytng  Moments  of 
Charles  IL,  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Mr.  Ward, 
600  gs. ;  FVederick  the  Great  encouraging  an 
Argument  afier  Dinner  between  Voltaire  and 
^fltyer^ttM,  the  last  work  of  the  artist  (onBnished), 


36 

work 
(G 


gs.  (Isaac) :  a  finished  sl»tch  fox  the  preoedinf 
>rk,  TOgs.  (Ellis) ;  Europa,  after  Titian,  37  ga. 
\,  F.  Wbite). 


NOTES  ON  AMT  AND  ARCBASOLOOT, 

Thi  Bub-committee  of  the  Harvey  Memorial 
Fand  dedded  between  the  three  selected  statues 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  their  lot  fell  npon  B,  which 
proves  to  be  the  worir  of  Mr.  Bmce  Zaj.  This 
award  has  caused  great  suiprise  and  dissatisftction, 
fi>r  the  very  general  opinion  is  that  A,  which  is 
the  work  of  Mr,  Hamo  Thom^croft,  is  the  best 
from  every  artistic  point  of  view,  and  that  0  is 
better  than  B.  We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  defo^ 
elation  of  Mr.  Joy,  who  has  done  much  creditable 
and  BCHne  admirable  work,  but  who  on  this  occasion 
had  certunly  a  doubtful  claim  to  the  award.  His 
figure  seems  to  us  conventional  and  ^ected,  and 
what  is  still  more  unfortunate,  it  contains  a  ^rect 
though  doubtless  an  accidental  renuniscence  of  Mr. 
Weekes'  statue  of  Harvey.  Mr.  Hiomycroft's,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  ^  its  animated  and  graceful 
pose  of  the  head,  and  its  entire  originality  of  com- 
position, would  have  been  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  of  modem  English  acnlptore.  But  so 
long  as  the  deddon  of  artistic  questions  is  left  to 
persons  nnaoqaainted  witb  the  technieal  qualities 
of  art,  we  must  expect  these  unfortunate  nsnlts. 

Sjivjoux  English  collectors  will  contribute  to 
the  exhibition  of  drawings  by  the  Old  Masters 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
in  May  next.  Mr.  Malcolm,  whose  splendid  col- 
lection is  now  well  known  in  England,  will  send 
some  of  the  choicest  of  his  Itahan  and  German 
drawings,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  will  also  be  repre- 
sented. Oneof  the  features  of  strongest  attraction 
in  the  programme  of  the  exhibition  is  the  promised 
display  of  the  RAphael  drawinga  belonging  to  the 
Due  d'Aumale. 

Anothee  English  painter  has  chosen  to  try  his 
skill  in  sculpture.  Mr.  W.  B.  Kichmond  will 
send  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  a  Ufe-sized  figure 
in  bronze. 

We  understand  that  the  election  to  fill  the 
vacant  Slade  Professorship  at  Oxford  is  to  be  held 
at  Easter.  Mr.  Kuskin  has  dedded  not  to  ofier 
himself  for  re-dection,  and  there  are  already  six 

candidates  in  the  field. 

Wb  hear  that  amonp-  pictures  preparing  for  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  ia  a  work  which  will  probably 
be  pronounced  the  best  work  thus  far  executed 
b^  Mr.  W.  J.  Hennessv.  Like  some  other  de- 
signs probably  to  be  sEown  this  year,  and  like 
The  Apfle  Harvest  of  last  year,  the  new  picture, 
which  IS  called  Waiting  for  the  Soata,  is  the 
fruit  of  the  artist's  continued  sojourn  in  Nor- 
mandy. Waiting  for  the  Boats,  in  addition  to  its 
graces  of  design  and  its  feeling  of  tempered  r«il- 
iam,  reaches  a  quality  of  pure  painting  to  which 
we  have  thus  far  been  not  quite  accustomed  in 
Mr.  Henoessy's  work.  The  time  is  evening,  the 
scene  a  somewhat  barren  space  of  coast,  nearlv  flat, 
with  a  broad  beach  and  a  green  beacon-light  placed 
out  over  the  tide.  Near  the  line  of  timber  tlmt 
runs  down  across  the  beach,  from  the  b^nninp: 
of  the  field  to  the  beginning  of  the  water,  waits 
the  group  of  fisher  and  peasant  folk  whose 
presence  tnere  gives  a  title  to  the  design.  The  atti- 
tudes, while  seemingly  quite  natural,  are  selected 
witii  an  eye  to  the  graces  of  form ;  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  jnctura,  is  of  a 
warm  and  still  twilight. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Goupil  have  arranged 
to  publish  almost  immediatelr  the  charming  etch- 
ings lately  executed  by  Mr.HuWtHerkomer.speci- 
men  impressions  of  which  were  on  view  this  week 
alonj^  with  the  striking  portrait  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
destined  for  the  Grosvenor  Qallerf  and  the  large 
and  life-like  design — Light;  Ltfe  and  Mdody, 
which  will  prove,  unless^wQ  are  greatlv  mist^n, 
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to  be  one  of  the  lorgAst  dravings  in  water-colour 
ever  prodnced. 

We  hear  that  M/l  LegroB  has  just  Hnished — 
probably  for  exhibition  at  the  Grosrenor  Gallery 
— a  awiftly  executed  picture  which  vill  bear  the 
title  of  Jacob's  Dream.  In  this  deeif^u,  the  artist, 
departing  from  precedent,  has  represented  Jacob 
not  88  a  young  man.  lie  sleeps,  and  nngel  faces 
appear  indefimtel^  in  the  pictare.  In  its  oriifi- 
nality  the  work  is  a  characteristic  rendering  of 
the  vision  of  Jacob.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Legros  will  likewise  exhibit  some  two  hours' 
studies,  but  whether  he  has  in  pr^Mvation  any 
further  canvu  of  laborious  scale  we  hBTe  not 
heard. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wbbb— the  "  Eastern  Webb "  of 
several  years  ago— has  prepared  two  pictures 
in  one  or  both  of  which  he  has  fbllomkl  out 
the  course  indicated  by  his  turd-picture  in  last 
year's  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Webb  has  produced 
a  design  which,  if  it  bears  the  light  title  Ttoo 
Bitee  at  a  Oteny,  and  indeed  renders  the  proverb 
in  (^uite  a  realistic  way,  is  none  the  less  a  serious  ex- 
hibition of  Art.  The  two  jays — fmit-eating  birds — 
stand  on  boughs  near  the  fruit.  They  are  skilfully 
painted,  and  their  action  partakes  of  the  humour 
dear  to  Mr.  H.  S.  MarKs.  But  much  of  the 
artistic  interest  of  the  picture  will  be  found  in 
the  admirable  study  of  the  peculiar  foliage  of  the 
cherry-tree  which  occupies  the  upper  htUf  of  the 
design,  and  engngps  the  eye  long  and  pleasantly. 
The  artist's  second  picture  gets  its  motive  from 
no  homely  proverb  or  natural  scene.  It  is  still- 
life — the  admirable  and  engaging,  almost  the 
ooDBummate,  punting  of  objects  of  luxury.  This 
cabinet  picture  itself  is  an  obiet  d»  luxe  for  a 
boudiHr.  Keats  has  written  a  lament  of  bmuty 
over  a  dead  bird — a  petted  turtle  dove— 

"I  had  a  Dove,  and  the  sweet  Dove  died." 
Near  it  is  the  nl^  thread  "of       own  hand's 
weaving. "  The  gentle  and  dead  Inrd  lies,  pink 
and  grey,  upon  the  carelesBly  east  robe  of  satin- 
satin  splendidly  yeUow-wliite,  thick  of  fidd  and 

SloB^  of  sheen,  and  embroidered  wiUi  many 
owers.  A  pot  of  fine  metal  stands  near  it— the 
suggestion  is  of  wealth  and  gorgeous  ease.  With- 
out pettiness  of  manipulation,  this  picture  creates 
a  remarkable  illusion.  A  finer  example  of  the 
quality  of  trompe  toeii  baa  not  lately  been  seen, 
and  the  objects  so  keenly  presented  to  us  are  of 
rare  el^anoe  and  ddicate  beauty. 

Tbb  restoration  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  has  now 
reached  its  first  staoe.  At  a  meeting  held  at 
Lambeth  Palace  on  ^day,  Abrch  28,  to  or^nise 
a  London  committee  for  collecting  funds,  it  was 
stated  that  all  the  really  necessary  work  had 
been  done,  and  that  the  committee  are  now 
calling  for  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  lestor^ 
ing  ue  stalls,  decorating  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave,  and  levellingthechurchyard.  Money  is  also 
required  for  repairing  and  refixing  the  oi^an.  This 
instrument  is  of  considerable  htstoriccS  interest, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
retain  it.  It  was  ouilt  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
celebrated  Renatus  Harris,  for  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  from  which  place  it  was  taken  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  Hampton  Court.  The  College  sub- 
sequently recovered  it,  and  some  time  after  its 
return  sdd  it  to  the  people  uf  Tewkesbury.  The 
restoration,  which  was  commenced  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is  now  beittjg  continued  by  Mr. 
J.  Oldrid  Scott,  his  bod,  and  it  li  expectea  that 
aufBdent  progress  wilt  bs  made  in  the  summer  to 
allow  of  the  Abbey  being  reopened  in  September 
next. 

SoiiB  remains  of  ancient  fresco-paintine  have 
been  discovered  beneath  whitewash  in  Friskney 
Churchy  Lincolnshire,  which  has  Utely  been 
nndergoing  restoration.  It  wonld  seem  Uiat  the 
whole  of  the  walls  of  the  clerestory  in  this  church, 
both  north  and  south,  must  formerly  have  been 
painted,  for  in  the  places  where  the  whitewash  has 


been  lemoved  figures  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Abra- 
hnm  have  been  brought  to  lijfht,  and  doubtless 
others  remain  still  hidden.  We  know  so  little 
about  early  painting  in  England  that  every  trace 
of  it  becomes  of  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  II all-pcuntings  in  Friskney  Church  will  not 
be  incautiously  dealt  with.  The  Vicar,  according 
to  the  architect,  is  desirous  of  receiving  visits 
from  any  persons  who  are  skilled  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  works,"  but  more  danger  maybe  lies 
in  this  same  "skilful  treatment"  than  in  the 
former  barbuism  of  whitewash.  The  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Ooandl  on  Education  at 
South  Kensington  published  some  years  ago  a 
pamphlet  enumerating  the  churches  and  other 
DuildingB  in  England  containing  wall-paintings 
and  other  painted  decorations  of  date  previous 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Friskney 
Church  is  not  among  the  number  catalogued, 
the  paintings  in  it  not  having  then  been  dis- 
covered but  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out,  of 
the  paintings  then  mentioned  as  existing  in  about 
568  chi^rches  and  other  buildings,  how  many  have 
since  been  spoilt  by  over-restoration.  Truly  it 
would  have  been  better  for  these  works  to  have 
been  left  beneath  the  friendly  protection  of  white- 
wash than  to  have  Men  into  the  "  skilful  hands  " 
that  have  in  many  cases  dealt  with  them. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  Rome  an  Institute 
for  German  artists,  where  they  can  have  lodging 
and  the  use  of  ateiiert  at  a  moderate  rate.  At 
present  artistic  life  in  Rome  has  become  very 
expensive,  and  private  studios  ara  difficult  to 
procure.  The  German  Government,  therefore, 
have  come  to  the  aid  of  artists,  by  purchasing 
the  so-called  Casa  Bartholdy,  on  Monte  Fincio, 
and  fitting  it  up  as  a  large  artistlo  estaUishment, 
with  seventeen  atdien  and  a  number  of  dwelling 
rooms. 

The  newly  organised  society  of  Aquarellistes 
fran^ais  will  open  their  first  exhibition  ou  the  10th 
inst,  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries  in  the  Rue 
Ufitte,  Fans. 

The  Croat  and  the  Crucifixion  is  the  title  oF  a 
curious  antiquarian  study  by  Hermann  Fulda, 
lately  published  in  Germany.  The  author  haa 
studied  all  the  various  forms  of  the  crossas  shown 
1^  art,  and  gives  several  illustrations  of  tiie  modes 
of  crucifixion.  His  book  contains  much  inform- 
ation likely  to  be  interesting  to  artists  as  well  as 
to  archaeologists. 

Thomas  Ooutubb,  the  historical  and  genr»- 
painter,  died  on  the  30th  ult,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  He  vras  a  pupil  of  Gros  and  of  Faul 
Delaroche,  and  was  best  known  by  his  Rommm 
df  la  decadence  (Salon  of  1847)  and  Le  Faueonnier 
(Exposition  universelle  of  1866). 

Teb  ZeUtohrift  fur  bildende  Kun$t  opens  this 
month  with  on  article  by  Isidor  Ersniavi  on 
the  Venetian  painter  Giovanni  f^ttista  Tiepolo. 
Tiepolo  executed  a  number  of  ceiling  and  wall 
decorations  in  the  palaces  In  and  around  Venice, 
all  of  which  are  here  enumerated,  but  his  easel 
pictures,  his  sketches  and  etchinge  are  left  to  he 
considered  in  another  numbra.  Of  Tiepolo  the 
most  perhaps  that  can  be  sud  is  that  he  followed 
very  succeBsfully  in  the  gorgeous  manner  of  Faolo 
Veronese.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  etching  by 
Unger  that  is  given  in  illustration  from  his  picture 
of  Antony  and  Cleytatra,  one  of  his  most  famed 
performances.  So  splendid  is  it  and  so  vacuous 
that  one  might  almost  take  it  for  a  picture  by  the 
greater  master,  A  portrait  of  Tiepolo  drawn  by 
Krsnjavi  adds  an  interest  to  his  biography,  but  it 
is  not  stated  from  whence  it  was  derived.  The 
interior  of  the  Votive  Church  in  Vienna,  an  archi- 
tectural study  b^  C.  von  Liitzow,  and  a  contribu- 
tion by  0.  von  lahriczy  to  the  History  of  Art  in 
the  times  of  the  Hohenstaufeo,  consisting  of  a 
study  of  the  Bridge  Gateway  at  Capua  built  by 
the  Emperor  Friedrich  II.,  of  which  some  remuns 
are  still  preserved  in  the  Museo  Oampano,  complete 
the  numoer. 


It  will,  doubtless,  be  interesting  to  coUecton  a(  I 
Japanese  porcelain  to  learn  the  compoatioo  of  tbs  I 
pigments  used  for  producing  the  vanous  coloun  of  ' 
the  fine  Satsuma  wares.    The  mixtores  for  the 
various  colours,  according  to  a  memoruidaia 
drawn  up  by  a  Japanese  offidal  for  the  last  lodui- 
trial  Exhibition  at  Yedo,  are  as  follows:— 

Bed. — Ground  white  g^sss,  aah  or  lead  vuietj ; 
white  lead;  coloothar  or  red  oxide  of  iron;  audi 
silidoiu  earth  called  Sino-woka  tnuAi 

Green, — Ground  white  ghiss ;  wUte  lead ;  coppei- 
oxychloride  ;  and  silicious  eartiL 

YeSow. — Ground  whiteglass;  redletd;  nliuouB  | 
earth ;  and  metallic  antimony.  J 

White. — Ground  white  ^ass;  nUdons  utth;  i 
and  white  lead.  ■ 

Blue. — Ground  glass  and  saudt,  the  latter  beuig 
a  ground  blue  glass  which  derives  its  colour  from 
a  cobalt  compound. 

Purple. — Ground  white  glass,  white  lead;  and 
manganese. 

Black.— Qroaxid.  white  glass;  white  lead;u 
earthy  man^nese  ore  containing  a  little  cobilt, 
and  a  very  silicious  carbonate  of  copper. 


uiTsia 

JCOimAT  POPULAB  OOSCEBIB. 

In  commenting  upon  Hermann  Goetz's  luuiolim 
trio  in  G  minor  a  few  weeks  rince  (Aci.i}E]iT,%. 
364),  the  hope  was  expressed  that  musdut 
would  not  have  long  to  wait  for  an  opportuiiitjof 
hearing  the  remaining  chamber  compoeitioaioflldi 
gifted  writer.  This  hope  received  partial  fnlfiliDat 
on  Monday  evening,  when  GKwtrs  qointelt  ii  C 
minor  (Op.  16)  for  pianoforte,  violin,  ri(^i»l»- 
cello,  and  contra-bass,  was  perfOTmed  it  tk 
Popular  Concerts.   This  woric  is  safskr  in  i 
marked  degree  to  the  tno,  and  exhiluts  tiu^aa 
of  the  composer  in  its  ripe  maturity,  bitit 
find  the  same  Qualities  which  distinguubtlNtm- 
phony  in  F  from  among  works  of  a  iwx 
kind.   The  abundant  but  not  exceBsive  me  of 
polyphony,  the  freshness  of  the  tbeme*,  and  lb" 
i»nsummate  ease  which  marks  the  course  of  tlwi 
development,  testify  to   the  rich  imarinttioD 
of  the  compoeer  even  more  than  to  the  sldU  vluiji 
results  from  experience  and  brain  cultnie.  For 
example,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  inemeditstioniD 
the  frequent  use  made  by  Goetz  of  the  Beholailic 
forms  ot  canon  and  imitation ;  on  the  contraij  U> 
thoughts  chance  to  flow  for  the  nunnent  in  ^ 
channel,  and  his  customary  MiciW  (tf  vanuct 
avails  bim  not  less  bete  thim  elsBwnere.  ItiitUi 
constant  stream  of  inspiration,  tlusperf^freedoD 
from  any  suggestion  oi  labour,  that  coostitatcs  the 
great  charm  of  Goetz's  instrumental  works.  As  we 
have  said,  there  is  a  strong  family  likenesa  Ik- 
tween  the  quiniett  in  C  minor  and  the  symphmj 
in  F,  but  the  design  is  clearer  in  the  former  vcA, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  award  the  palm  to  an; 
one  of  the  four  movements.   Once  more  is  tlie 
opening  section  remarkable  for  a  pssaonate  onb- 
pouring  of  beautiful  ideas ;  the  slow  movement  ioi 
a  stream  of  exquisite  melody;  the  minuet  ac 
scherzo  for  naioetS  and  quaintness  of  expreaaioB: 
and  the  finale  for  tumultuous  surging  life.  But 
all    these  qualit'es    are   displayed  in  gresto 
finish  in  the  quintatt    Not  a  bar,  not  > 
note  seems  out  of  its  place,  and  the  writ^^ 
for   each    instrument    shows   a  renisww 
appropriateness  to  its  partacolar  qualities  and 
capalxlities.     The  execution  of  the  work  Vf 
MdUe.  Marie  Krehe,  Herr  JoacMm,  Mr.  Zerbua, 
Mr.  Reynolds,  and  Signer  Piatti  was  in  ali  re- 
spects admirable.    Further  selections  from  the 
too  limited  catalogue  of  wiwhs  by  HemuaD 
Goetz  will  be  welcome.     The  _  attentioD  of 
pianists  may  be  called  to  his  charming  (?enr(wwr 
(Op.  18),  and  conductors  of  choral  societieB  shouW 
make  acquaintance  with  his  setting  of  the  I3ub 
Psalm.    It  was  rather  nir^iring  to  read  w 
words  "  first  time  "  attached  to  the  annoBDeenip 
of  Chopin's  sonata  in,  BJat  minor  (Op.  36)  at  tku 
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eaaDer%.     Tma  the  work  does   not  exhilnt 
Cbopn's  geniw  Id  its  best  light ;  but  one  would 
bare  rai^waed  that  in  the  eoune  of  twenty  years 
•Mae  inaniits  would  have  selected  it  if  only  on  ao 
c<rant  of  the  popalar JforcAe funibre  which  forma  the 
third  moveoient.    Mdlle.  Krube'  rendering  on 
Jionday  waa  uneq^ual,  though  on  the  whole  worthy 
of  commeDdatioo.    She  was  mostsucceasful  in  the 
trio  of  the  Bchmo,  io  the  first  section  of  the 
MareAtfun^re,  and  in  the  finale.    The  pianoforte 
used  00  this  occasion  was  from  the  firm  of  Chick- 
ering  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  U.H.;  it  ia  an  instru- 
meot  of  magnificent  breadth  of  tone  and  of  very 
creat  sustaining  power,  hut  it  is  not  remarkable  for 
Williancy  in  the  upper  octavef.    Haydn's  quarteLt 
in  C  (Op.  76,  Xo.  3),  and  Beethoven's  a^tuata  in 
E  flat  (Op.  12,  No,  3),  for  pianoforte  and  Tiolin, 
A-mpleted  the  inatruoieotal  selections.    We  may 
km  correct  an  error  in  the  programme  with 
Kfrnwe  to  Beethoven's  sonatas  (Up.  12).  The 
dkr  nomben  are  in  D  and  A.,  not  D  ana  B  flat, 
H  aUted.    The  vocalist,  Mdlle.  Hohenschild, 
aaie  a  hrourable  itupressioa  iu  the  air  "  Ombra 
DM  fu,"  from  Ilanael's  Sene,  and  in  two  of 
Seliubert'a  Lieder,  notwithstanding  that  ia  the 
lint-Damed  item  there  appeared  to  be  some  mis- 
onderstandii^f  between  the  singer  and  the  accom- 
panyist.    The  season  will  conclude  on  Monday 
next,  the  final  pn^amme  being  as  usual  of  large 
dimenaions  both  as  i^^arda  worha  and  executants. 

IIenkt  F.  Frobt. 


Uii  Saturditf  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir,  under 
Kr.  Manna'a  urection,  brought  forward  Schubert's 
fstat  Mass  in  £  flat,  the  mt,  and  the  finest,  of 
Ik  eix  which  he  composed.    It  was  written 
during  the  last  year  ot  his  life,  at  about  the  same 
^e  as  his  great  symphony  in  C  and  the  quin- 
tHt  in  the  same  key.    In  none  of  Schubert's 
vorkfl  is  hia  individuality  more  clearly  to  be  traced 
ioAn'ia  this  mass.  Melody,  harmony,  orchestration, 
1^  reveal  the  composer.    Even  the  comparative 
weakness  ot  the  scientific  writing — the  fugues  being 
W  far  the  least  interesting  movements — is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  author.    The  music  in  many 
parts — such  aa  the  "  Domine  Deus,"  the  "  Oruci- 
nxua,"  and  the  "  Sanctus  " — rises  to  sublimity, 
vhiJe  the  "  Kyrie,"  the  "  Et  incamatus,"  the 
"Benedicttts"  and  the  "Dona"  are  gems  of 
melodic  inspiration.   Of  the  performance  of  the 
work,  which  ie  of  no  ineonaiderable  difliculty,  we 
m  able  to  apaak  in  high  terms.     Never  has 
tbe  Crystal  Palace  choir  been  heard  to  such 
•dvant^^.     Both  in  accuracy  and  in  atten- 
tiiHi  to  light  and  shade  very  little  was  left 
todeaire;  while  the  solo  pturta  were  efBcienUy 
riHidered  by  Mies  Anna  Williams,  Mrs.  Boling^ 
tffoke-Mudiei  Mr.  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Hollina  and 
Mr.  Pope.    Mr.  Manns  deserves  hearty  congmtu- 
iatioo  on  the  suceeaB  of  the  performance.  The 
nst  of  the  programme  conaisted  of  the  two  over- 
tnrea  to  Suilivan>  loffht  of  the  World,  and  of  the 
"Invocation  to  Veata"  from  Gounod's  Polytucte, 
which  WAS  well  sung  by  Miss  Williams,  but  ap- 
peared somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  concert  which 
utherwise  consisted  entirely  of  sacred  music.  This 
afternoon  Qoetz  a  symphony,  produced  with  such 
'uccea  recentbf  at  Mdme.  A'iord-Louis's  concerto, 
will  be  given  for  the  first  time  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

SiONOR  RAKDseoER's  treatise  on  Singing  (No- 
nUo,  EwerandCo.'a "Music Primers'")  ia  indubit- 
tbly  one  of  the  beat  works  ever  issued  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  enltnre  of  Uie  human  voice  ia  at  once  the 
■Boat  important  and  moat  difficult  Imwch  of  musical 
■tvdy,  and  irreparable  injury  is  frequently  caused 
br  Uie  summary  adoption  of  the  rough  and  ready 
duectiona  set  forth  in  inezpenuve  '^unging 
tntora."  Bad  habits  contracted  in  the  course  of 
nady  of  an  instrument  may  afterwards  bu  over- 
rule ;  but  in  singing  the  mischief  ia  often  irre- 
mediable. The  author  of  the  present  volume  is 
Careful  to  insist  that  vocalisation  cannot  be  learned 
exclusively  from  his  book  j  bat  the  method  of  pro- 


cedure ia  herein  aUy  set  forth  for  the  guidance 
alike  of  master  and  pupil,  bignor  Rande|»er 
admite  that  the  lament  so  frequently  expreased  aa 
to  the  deterioration  of  vocu  art  is  not  without 
warranty  and  he  assigns  the  cause  to  the  present 
indisposition  to  allow  a  reasonable  period  for  the 
uurpoaea  of  study.  There  may  be  truth  in  this, 
out  another  reason  may  also  be  advanced  in  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be.  Formerly  the 
purely  technical  branch  of  culture  was  considered 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  requisite  to  form  a 
good  singer.  But  of  late  years  the  aesthetic  element 
has  assumed  very  grave  importance,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  mere  mechanical  excellence.  The 
growth  of  new  forms  in  oratorio  and  opera — 
the  two  ffreatest  developments  of  vocal  music — 
must  be  Iiutd  responsible  for  tbii^.  The  virtuoso 
has  had  to  make  way  for  the  artist.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  danger  of  running  into  extremes  in 
either  direction,  and  one  cannot  listen  to  many 
of  the  beat  singers  of  the  preaent  day,  ^r- 
ticularly  those  of  France  and  Germany,  with- 
out feeling  r^ret  that  greater  paina  were  not 
bestowed  on  their  preliminary  voice  training.  The 
present  manual  enters  into  the  question  exhaust- 
ively, and  minute  directions  accompany  the  exer- 
cises given  in  each  department  of  study.  Those 
on  the  "  Blending  of  the  Registers  "  will  be  found 
eepecially  valualuk. 

Wb  have  also  received  jfo.£!May  on  Stngiag,  by 
Frederic  Penna  (Tinsley  Others),  This  is  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  vocal  studenta  merely  waste 
their  time  in  the  practice  of  exenriaea,  because  the 
art  of  singing  should  be  the  outcome  of  natural 
intelligence,  not  io  any  sense  the  result  of  physical 
culture.  In  hia  efibrt  to  prove  this  reduotio  ad 
ab$urdum  the  author  frequently  contradicte  him- 
self, as,  for  instance,  when  he  emphasises  the 
necessity  of  possessing  certein  qualities  and  powers 
which  can  only  be  gained  by  long-continued  applica- 
tion to  the  technicalities  of  the  art.  Again,  while 
decrying  the  use  of  the  Italian  syllables  aa  convey- 
ing no  intelligent  idea  to  the  student,  he  recom- 
mends in  place  thereof  words  taken  from  the  top 
of  any  page  in  Walker*8  iVonouncm^  IHotionary. 
Many  useful  hinto  nuiy  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
this  bmAuret  but  the  little  s^ioe  It  might  render 
to  those  in  need  of  advice  is  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  crotchet*  of  the  writer. 
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DIARY  and  OORRESPONDENOE  of  SAMUEL 

PEPTa.  Aa  enttrely  New  Tnuucript  from  his  US.  Cypher 
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THE  PTTHOUSE  PAPERS:  Correspondence 
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ud  KTIBHAL  LIFB;  ueoidliig  to  Utenl  DrtnpntaOoa.  Bj  Un.  HAOLAOHLAIT  (of  KadachTin).  BnuQ  mm 
8to,  dotb,  prtoa  S*.  U. 

The  GROUNDWORK  of  BELIEF.  By  H,  Candler.  Crown  8vo, 

detb,  pilea  7«. 

UTOPIAS ;  or,  SCHEMES  of  SOCIAL  IMPROVEMENT.  By 

ILKAUnCAHN,  AaaoroC"BodiaaB,"*e.  Otomi  Srot  dothi  pdoa  la.  t 

FREE  TRADE  in  LAND.    By  Joseph  Kay,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  of 

Trtnlty  College,  Cunbrtdgo,  Aatbor  of  "The  Law  ttiHiMng  to  ShlpmaBten  and  Bomimil"  Edited  by  hli  Widow.  With 
Preface  by  tbc  Hlgbt  Hon.  JOHN  BBIQHT,  ILP.  Orowa  8to,  doth.  llmmediatelg. 

HENRY  LIERRITT— Art-Criticism  and  Romance,  With  Recol- 

tocttom,  and  Twen^-threa  nittstraOoaa  in  eau/orte  by  Anna  Lm  Uorrltt.  1  toU.  Urge  post  8to,  oloth.  [ImmdUiteki. 

GERMANY— PRESENT  and  PAST.   By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring 

OOnU),  Author  of  **  nw  "noar  o<  Monrautoir,'' bo.  8  tdIs.  tacia  poot  Sto.  [A  Oteprm*. 

NORTHERN  STUDIES :— STUDIES  in  the  LITERATURE 

of  HOBXHBtH  EimOPa.  By  BDHDBS  W.  O0S8E.  Large  port  9to,  wWi  a  Prontllpieoe  dealsiMd  aod  etched  br  L. 
Alma  Tadgggna,  oloth,  prioe  121. 

"We  may  ny    tha  book  In  Ita  entlie^  tbat.  u  a  gronp  of  ntoiiogni^  dianidnglj  and  ofton  bdUtantly  wiUtMi  vpou 
tipf^iMf      iBtmMtDg  ankjaatrh  it  la  a  daeUad  aoooMB."— AtttMonH. 

LECTURES  on  FRENCH  POETS.    DeUvered  at  the  Royal 

AiBtttaUon.  By  W.H.  POUAOIL  SmaD  ennm  8T0,  doUi,  i«loo  li. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  MODERN  TACTICS,  practicaUy  appHed 

to  BnaUih  FonoatUau  by  U ojor  WILKZHSOH  SHAW,  beina  the  Baoond  Tolnme  of  **  MUltair  Handbooks  for  Ofllocn  and 
IToa^ioiimiisrionad  Offlosra."  Edited  tqr  Uaalt^X.  C.  BrBBACEENBUBT,  B.A.,  AJLfl.  mth  M  Plata  and  Ibvo. 
SmiQ  crown  Bro,  oloth,  price  lb, 

KEY-NOTES.    By  L.  S.  Bevington.    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

pcicoBa. 

€ATULLUS  :  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  T.  Habi>Davies, 

Bombay  Civil  Serrloe,  late  Bxhlfattloner  of  Pembroke  Colldge,  Oztotd.  Crown  8n>,  doth,  tolas  6«. 

ELNORA :  An  INDIAN  MYTHOLOGICAL  POEM.  By  Frere 

TOUnOSBT.  Fcap  Svo,  cloth,  pttoo  St. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

Fifth  Edition. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  MENTAL  PEYSI. 

OLOGT.    Witb  thdr  Appllcatiooi  to  the  Traioii.z  ui 
IMsctplIne  of  tbe  Hind,  and  the  Study  d  Its  XotbM  c.;^ 
tlons.    By  W.  B.  Cabpkktch,  LLJX,  ILD..  F4t.S_  it, 
tllnnrated.  8?o,  doth,  price  11^ 
**  Let  u>  idd  thai  notMng  we  have  uld,  or  tn  aur  limited  ipi.i  c  r, : 
MT,  would  Eln  an  adequate  ooncepclon  of  tli«  valuable  inU  I'lr  ■■ 
eolleclioo  oi  Acta  bearing  on  morbid  mental  Modliiuiu,  the  w.-r' 
ptirtioluElnl  cxpoalliuD.  and  thti  irwnn-houN  oflliMr«l  h.i.-i '  ■ 
mental  tralnins  vhlch  make  IbUlarscaiKLiel  vtcy  wuiaj.  u  .- 
M  Initnictliw  tnok.an  cQCfoloFaiedla  of  well-cU«llLtd  lad  o;ti .  ii-i 
■tartUiv  payehuloirioal  wpeilaaeei."— JjpecttUor. 

Second  EdOkn. 

SDUGATION  as  a  SCIENCE.  ByAin- 

txJMA  BAiir,  LlbS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pdoe  St. 
ToL  XXV.  of  "  Taa  IxTXTtKAnoiML  BcntttiFic  Siaa;-'- 
"Tbe  ntoet  Imprond  methoda  of  tuehlf  dUfcieMJaMMMb. 
tory.Kience.  and  ait  are  logically  eotMldtwdto  all  iSaPRvf 
tbe  TMder  who  fiilhm  the  aaOwr  aaaate^  hh  m  imMmai  ii.mtl 
•rgnnaata  feela  (hat  he  ti  dbnudns  aomfthlig  nda  Ota  ttnn 
thnde*  of  the  fliMBt  writer,— Oiat  ha  b  tnaOam,  In  rvt,  liii  st 
necentty  conieaneneet  of  tneotal  tfceiwmtnfc*— ItowiiMr. 

Second  Edition. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  GROWTH  of  tie 

8TKAM-EK0INK.  Bt  ProfUKV  B.  H.  taxufm.  Ct;t. 
Bto,  wieb  maatxaoM  IlliutrKtloiw,  olotfa,  ptloe  (n.  %i. 

ToL  XXIT.  (rf  "THB  HmSKATIONAI.  SOIERTIPIC  SmK  ' 
"The  work badntraMrlllQatnted  thnw^oot  vltli  raoica.iil 

H  b  nndogbledlj  lbs  iMtt^neral  poptiLar  treatiM  oa  tbt  Us 

we  poMMi."— PnfiMor  Seitnet  Rmiew. 


Beoood  Edition. 

WEATHER  CHARTS  and  STOfiJT 

WABNIHGS.  Bt  BoBBicr  H.  Scon,  UtoMil  An: 
8ro,  oloth,  inlce  St.  Stf. 
"  We  oaa  TCrr  bewtilr  eommend  Mr.  Seott'i  IBtk  M  k  k 
roei^CTi  ^  ffimt 
"  Wm  prove  o  r  Bicatrahw. . . .  A  mDit  Me>i«aUe  boA'-Jiloni. 
"AloddweoMtof  theTMlewelemtiof  wwifctM' 


Fonrtb  EdtUon. 

SHAEISPERE :  A  Gbitical  Studt  of  Hi: 

MCTD  and  Abt.  B7  Edward  Dowdei,  LLD^  l^Vt  <^ 
"  stadia  In  Utaatore,"  lia.  Dema  Bn^  clMb,  pilK 

-He  ftM  MtMMMl  huljEht  Into  tb«JM|*r  M«UBti>iijR 
mean  ban  ofahatwerc  The  boukeeMBBtafnlaMnBiiki 

OB  the  drani»."~.Satiirrf«ir  Resirw. 

"  Thii  ii  a  rlsht  goad  book,  which  our  ttodrnti  at  EotM  limtal 
■Iwuld  value  and  «aioy."~BrUith  QtmrUrlM  Bevitit. 

Blxth  mition. 

SALVATOR  MUNDI;  or,  Is  Christ  Ik 

SftTlonr  at  all  Hen  f  By  Uia  Ber.  BiHCn  Oox.  fon 
8to,  doth,  price  i*. 
"  An  ^le  and  deeplf  Inteiertlng  volnme,  and  maka  a  yilMi  <*■ 
trib^on  to  the  Modr  «f  the  (abtoM."— 4>ee<«Mr.  , 

*■  we  are  bound  to  aeknavledia  the  aHlitr.  tbt  riehiMiM  inU' 
wmamm,  end  the  Mid&  trf^Euxun  aad  llhutrulMwUrh  eri 
thmmai,  41  thtr  do  Mr.  Cez'i  writing!  ttMiallr.''-g— w 


Fifth  Edition. 

TRUE  WORDS  for  BRAVE  MEN:  1 

Book  for  BoMlerB'  and  Sallort'  LIbradHL  B7  tiw  Btt- 
Chablw  KxHosLar.kto  Bcotor  of  Evmleir  eod  O^hs 
totbeQoeaa.  down  Bto,  doth,  prtaeStbU. 

Fifth  and  Cheaiper  Edition. 

Tbe  HIGHER  LIFE:  its  Raalitj,  Experi- 

OBOB,  ud  Derthij.    By  the  Ber.  J.  Baidwh  Bun 
Author  oC  "Doctrino^  Annlhngthin,"  ko.  Cnn  Ir- 
doth,  price  («.  ' 
"Tair  elMdJ  end  aloQwntlr  Ml  Mh." 


Sixth  EdlUon. 

The  CHILDHOOD  of  the  WORLD:  i 

simple  Aooonnt  of  Hen  in  Early  Humu  .  By  Enrtf 
Olodd,  F.B.A.&    Crown  flTO,  doOi,  jdae  >*.  A  *™ 
Edition  tor  Schoole,  price  if. 
"The book U ooa  wliloh nrj ronat ekUdiwi.fleaM  »dw*»tg 

whldi|TOWB-tt»panguaMjnn  Ihrotch  wtth  fMan  «■ 

tiige."~^iee(atar. 

New  and  Oheeper  EiHtloD. 

FIRST  BOOK  of  BOTANT.  Desi^" 

toOoltlntetlM  OtMrrii«  FowenoC  CWBrw^^  J^ 
A.  ToDium.   Ckown  Sn.  with  MO  Bn8»™^ 
price  Si.  M. 

teMrerdr  that  anhod-took  «U<±l'«'J°^/|!^ 
h)iibn.*onMoeMfdinexeratlDO.  ud  MidMdu^ 
at  to  eommand  nntTenal  and  onqtialUed  •(••"''•""'^  •      B  tu 
baen the oaae with  Mi_  Ymauu' * FlrK B«fi*fjff^^rfwte:< 
been  eTerrwhara  welcomed  u  a  tlmelr  •«  amdMWf^™~~ 
'  tfaelmporeiMtftf  iNiinaiTediMMie«."<JWw(ww«- 
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Tn  Editob  cannot  underiake  to  refum,  or 
to  eomtpond  wiih  ih^  writere  off  rtgeeted 
wMHMeript, 

It  i$  paiiUetdarly  requested  thai  all  huswesa 
letters  regarding  tA«  sv^lg  qf  the  paper, 
ifc^  may  he  addressed  io  <A«  PuBLiBKBS, 
mi  nd  to  the  Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

ti-  land  of  Midian  BevisUed.  By  Richard 
F.  Barton.  In  Two  Volumes.  (C.  Kegan 
ftnl  &  Co.) 

I'.'  The  Land  of  Midian  Captain  Burton 
de^ribes  the  districts  explored  by  the  second 
Kbediria!  Expedition  to  North  -  Western 
Arabia,  and  lays  very  fully  before  the 
public  the  information  which  he  was  able 
10  collect  rmpectiug  their  mineral  wealth. 

The  discoTerics  made  by  the  second  Ex- 
pedition are  no  less  interesting  than  those 
which   attracted  so  much   attention  on 
CapluD  Barton's  return  from  his  first  visit 
to  Midian  ;  details  have  been  bronght  book, 
to  ose  the  anthor's  own  words,  "  of  an  old- 
new  land  which  Uie  civilised  world  had 
dean  forgotten  ;  '*  rnincd  cities  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  have  been  identified  ;  something 
has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
"Hartaba,"  or  plutonic  centres  scattered 
OTer  the  seaboard  and  the  interior ;  and  due 
importance  is  given  to  the  great  Wady 
Hamz,  "tbe  'Land's  End'  of  Egypt,  and 
the  most  important  feature  of  its  kind  in 
Sortb-  Western   Arabia."     The   ruins  of 
oiuneroas  ancient  towns  and  settlements, 
accompanied  in  almost  every  instance  by 
slag-heaps,  smelting  furnaces,   and  other 
traces  of  an  old  mining  indnstry,  have  been 
nsited  and  explored,  «id  a  rety  interesting 
classical  temple,  or  shrine,  has  been  dis- 
covered  on  the  bank  of  Wady  Hamz, 
and  plans  and  drawings  of  its  details  made. 
Copper  was  found  in  North  Midian,  gold  in 
SoQth  Midian,  while  notices  and  specimens 
were  bronght  home  *'  of  three  several  de- 
posits of  sulphur;   of  a  turquoise  -  mine 
behind  Ziba;  of  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  of 
\^  deposits  of  gypsnm." 

Captain  Barton  includes  under  tbe  name 
''Midian  "the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  province 
which  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Arabia 
from  El  'Akabah,  in  29°  28'  N.  Lat.,  to 
Wady  Hamz  in  26"  55'  16",  N.  Lat ,  a  dis- 
taace  of  aboat  213  geographical  miles. 
T&e  section  above  £1  Mawaylah  (Madyan 
Proper)  is  named  "^Korth  Midian,"  and 
tiut  below  it  "South  Midian."  The  most 
iaiwesting  place  ezunined  hy  the  expedition 
in  North  Midian  was  Maghair  Shn'ayb,  the 
"Cavee  of  Jethro,"  which  is  spoken  of 
aa  an  Arab  *'  Happy  Valley,"  and  iden- 
tified with  the  Madiama  of  Ptolemy, 
tbe  ancient  capital  of  the  district.  The 
ruins  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  comprise 
among  other  remains  those  of  walls,  masonry 
dams,  defensive  works,  cisterns,  conduits  of 
cut  itone,  old  wateroooraea  and  furnaces. 


The  greater  part  of  the  old  city  was  built 
of  alabaster-like  material ;  "  when  new  it 
must  have  been  a  scene  in  fairy-land ;  time 
has  now  degraded  it  to  the  appearance  and 
consistence  of  crumbling  salt."  A  large 
number  of  coins,  Roman  and  Nabathaean, 
were  found,  the  gem  of  the  collection  being 
a  copper  coin,  thinly  encrnstod  with  silver, 
which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  *'  a  bar- 
baric Midianitish  imitation  of  the  Greek 
tetradraohm."  In  places  the  ground  is 
covered  with  broken  pottery  and  fragments 
of  glass ;  and  among  other  finds  were  pieces 
of  bronze,  stone  implements,  and  clay  cru- 
cibles. In  tbe  sides  of  fianr  small  valleys 
are  extensive  catacombs  with  inscriptions  or 
graffiti^  of  which  Capt.  Burton  gives  copies 
from  squeezes  and  photographs.  Altogether 
eighteen  ruins  and  twenty  ateliers,  or  sub- 
sidiary workshops,  were  seen  or  heard  of  in 
North  Midian,  including  El  Hakl  and 
Shuw^k,  the  'Agkale  and  Soaka  of  Ptolemy, 
and  'Aynuoah,  supposed  to  be  tbe  "  embark- 
ing-place  of  the  coast-section  extending 
from  El  Mnwaylah  to  Maknd."  Throughout 
the  district  there  are  traces  of  the  mining 
operations  of  the  ancients,  but  these  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  on  a  very  extensive 
scale.  In  South  Midian,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  country  has  been  "  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously worked"  by  comparatively 
modem  races.  At  TTmm.  el  Eariyat  the 
quartz-hill  of  Jebel  el  Marli  shows  signs  of 
systematic  and  civilised  work ;  at  Umm  el 
Harab  there  is  an  open  mine  "scientifically 
worked  by  the  men  of  old,"  with  the 
firagments  of  quartz. crushing  implements; 
"  coarse  and  rough  basaltic  lava  for  the  first 
and  rudest  work;  red  granite  and  syenitic 
granite  for  the  next  stage ;  and  lastly  an 
admirable  hand-mill  of  the  compactest  grey 
granite,  smooth  as  glass  and  hard  as 
iron."  At  both  these  places  the  mines  were 
for  gold,  and  the  rock  worked  was  a  rosy, 
mauve-coloured  schist. 

The  ruins  in  South  Midian  are  very 
similar  in  character  to  those  inNorth  Midian, 
with  the  exception  of  the  classical  shrine  or 
temple  Gaar  (Kasr)  Gnrayyim  Sa'id  on  the 
left  bank  of  Wady  Hamz ;  this  building 
was  constructed  of  alabaster,  and  in  plan 
was  a  square  of  a  little  more  than  eight 
metros.  No  inscription  remains  to  explain 
the  history  of  this  curious  ruin ;  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  compares  it  to  the  temple  of  Soueideh 
io  the  Haariio,  and  Capt.  Burton  conjectures 
that  it  may  have  been  built  by  Aelins  Gallus. 
There  are  numerous  mounds  scattered 
over  with  broken  glass  and  pottery  of  all 
kinds,  and  old  reservoirs  at  El  Bada, 
identified  with  BaSa^c ;  and  there  are  said 
to  be  extensive  remains,  rains  and  cata- 
combs at  Madain  Sdlih,  near  Wady  el 
Hamz;  ab  EI  Wijh,  possibly  the  Egra  of 
Strabo,  the  ruins  have  been  buried  under 
modern  buildings.  A  short  visit  was  paid  to 
El  Haurd,  identified  with  the  Nabathaean 
port  of  Leuke  Edme.  The  town  consisted  of 
two  quarters,  a  harbour-town  and  a  conntry- 
town  :  the  latter  "  lay  upon  a  long  tongue  of 
land  backing  the  slope  of  the  sea-cliff;"  of 
the  former  the  only  remnant  is  a  Kariz  or 
imdergronnd  aqueduct  which  conducted  the 
drainage  of  Jebel  Turham  to  the  sea. 

Capt.  Barton  had  considerable  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  organising  his  expedition 


and  carrying  out  the  iostmottons  of  the 
Ehediv;  though  he  reached  Cairo  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1877,  want  of  money  delayed  his 
departure  till  December  6.  A  gale  kept  him 
weather-bound  at  Suez  for  four  days ;  then 
the  steamer  broke  down,  and  its  machinery 
had  to  be  patched  up,  so  that  the  expedition 
did  not  reach  Muwaylah  tiU  December  14. 
The  unfortunate  aviso  Mukhbir  had  no  little 
difficulty  in  holding  her  own  against  the 
proverbial  bad  weather  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,  and  on  one  occasion  was  nearly 
lost  on  the  island  of  Tirdn.  Then  t^ere  were 
the  usual  troubles  with  camels  and  their 
drivers ;  **  the  men  were  as  wild  and  un- 
manageable  as  ^eir  beasts.  It  was  every- 
one's object  to  get  the  msfximum  of  money 
for  the  minimum  of  work."  An  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  interesting  district  of  the  Hisma 
was  frustrated  by  the  Ma'azah  Bedawin, 
who  made  exorbitant  demands  on  the 
funds  of  the  expedition  and  assumed  at  one 
time  a  very  threatoning  attitude.  Even  on 
the  return  journey  the  chapter  of  accidents 
did  not  come  to  an  end ;  the  special  train 
from  Suez  caught  fire  three  times  before 
reaching  Cairo  ;  there  were  no  porters  at  the 
station  to  unload  the  boxes  of  specimens, 
and  more  than  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  the 
exhibition  of  the  results  of  the  Expedition 
could  be  opened  at  the  Hippodrome. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  that, 
though  the  primary  object  of  the  8e(»nd 
Khedivial  Expedition  was  to  "prospect" 
Midian  and  to  bring  back  specimens  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  scientific  analysis, 
none  of  the  staff  appear  to  have  had  even 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  mineralogy  or 
of  the  simplest  class  of  miuing  operations. 
M.  Marie,  of  the  t'tai  major  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  an  engineer  converted  into  a  geologist 
and  mineralogist,  is  described  as  being 
"  utterly  ignorant  of  mineralogy  and  of 
assaying:  he  was  told  off  to  do  the  duty, 
and  he  did  it  as  well  as  he  conld— in  other 
words,  very  badly."  On  one  occasion  the 
Arabs  brought  in  some  purple-black  metal* 
liferous  rook,  which  M.  Marie  declared  to 
be  "  argentiferous  galena,  bat  it  proved  to 
be  magnetic  iron.  His  assays  were  of  the 
rudest :  he  broke  at  least  one  crucible  per 
day,  lamenting  the  while  that  he  bad  been 
snppliod  with  English  articles  instead  of 
cremeta  de  Bourgagne.  And  no  wonder ! 
He  treated  them  by  a  strong  blast  in  a 
furious  coal-fire  without  previous  warming. 
His  muffle  was  a  wreck,  and  such  by  degrees 
became  the  condition  of  all  bis  apparatus." 
At  Makna  the  crucible  produces  a  button  of 
"  silver,"  weighing  some  twenty  grammes, 
and  visions  of  immense  wealth  rise  before 
the  eyes  of  M.  Marie ;  alas !  the  button 
under  the  hands  of  Dr.  Percy  turns  out  to  be- 
"  iron  and  combined  carbon,  or  white  cast  iroDr 
containing  small  qaantities  of  lead,  oopper» 
and  silver,  and  free  from  antimony,  platinum 
and  gold."  The  specimens  were  selected  with 
little  knowledge  or  care,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  the  quurymen  to  do  a  fair 
day's  work ;  a  dozen  of  them  would  take  a 
day  to  break  ten  pounds'  weight  of  stone. 
Captain  Burton  was  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  do  BO  much  with  the  staff  placed  at  his 
disposal ;  the  results  are  decidedly  encou- 
raging, and  sufficient  to  justify  a  further 
examination  of  the  connt^  by  well-tnuned 
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men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
ezistenoe  of  the  precions  metals  in  Midian ; 
bat  whether  they  exist  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  pay  the  cost  of  working  is  still  an  open 
question.  Captain  Burton  devotes  an  in- 
teresting chapter  to  the  notices  of  precions 
metals  in  Midian  found  in  the  Egyptian 
papyri  and  the  mediaeval  Arab  geographers; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the 
old  mines  were  worked  the  cost  of  labour 
was  very  email  indeed. 

On  one  point  we  cordially  agree  with 
Captain  Burton — the  desirability  of  retrans- 
ferring  the  quarantine  station  from  Tor  to 
SI  Wiih— and  hope  the  strong  argnments 
whidi  ne  brings  forward  in  support  of  his 
views  may  have  the  desired  effect.  A  place 
more  unsuitable  in  every  way  than  Tor  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  j  Captain  Burton 
hardly  sums  np  the  case  too  strongly  when 
he  says  that  "Tor  is  a  standing  danger,  not 
only  to  Egypt,  but  to  nniver^  Europe;  " 
and  if  it  be  true  that  the  establishment  was 
moved  from  EI  Wijh  to  Tor  by  the  advice  of 
the  English  Government,  the  sooner  that 
Government  advocates  a  return  to  El  Wijh 
the  better. 

The  Land  of  Midian  is  illustrated  with 

r»d  chromolithographs  from  drawings  by 
Lacaze,  and  well  supplied  with  woodcuts ; 
there  are  also  meteorological  and  other 
tables ;  and  in  the  Preface  a  report  by  Dr. 
Percy  on  the  specimens  submitted  to  him, 
which  will  enable  readers  to  judge  of  the 
future  prospects  of  Midian  as  a  mining 
country.  C.  W.  Wilson. 


The  Aryan  Souaehold,  its  Structure  and  ita 
Development.  An  Introduction  to  Com- 
parative Jurisprudence.  By  William 
Edward  Hears,  LL.D.  (Longmans.) 

This  work  is  a  digest  of  the  results  of  recent 
researches  regarding  the  early  growth  of  the 
Family  and  the  State.  But  it  is  far  more 
than  a  compilation.  Every  chapter  bears 
the  stamp  of  independent  and  cautious 
criticism,  as  well  as  thorough  mastery  of  all 
the  materials.  Its  crowning  merit  is  its 
oompleteness.  It  ranges  over  all  branches 
of  the  Aryan  family,  and  thus  embodies  a 
large  store  of  infbrmRtion  drawn  from  special 
investigations,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of 
philosophical  writers  such  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  M.  do  Goulajiges,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  others. 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  writings 
exhibits  a  general  harmony,  whioh  is  of  far 
more  consequence  than  any  apparent  diver- 
gence between  tbem.  They  deal  with  widely 
different  sti^s  in  the  history  of  the  family, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  do  not  contradict 
but  supplement  one  another.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  three  writers  just  named. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Prof.  Heam  should  repeat 
the  reproach,  which  has  been  too  frequently 
made  against  Sir  H.  Maine,  that  he  has  "  in 
oommon  witii  most  Ei^lish  jurists  slighted 
tha  theory  which  U.  Sb  Oonlanges  has  ad- 
Tooaied  with  such  power  and  clearness." 
The  truth  is  that  Sir  H.  Maine  has  left  nn- 
tonohed  the  whole  question  of  the  antece- 
dents of  the  patriarchal  rigime  ;  just  as  M. 
de  GonUmges  himself  passes  over  some  stilt 
remoter  steges  of  domestio  life.   The  patri- 


archal  family  belongs  to  a  comparatively 
late  era,  associated  as  it  is  with  monc^amy ; 
the  first  result  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
concentration  of  all  rights  and  duties  in  the 
male.  Sir  H.  Maine  waives  the  question, 
How  was  the  family  nnion  first  upheld  ? 
His  enquiry,  in  fact,  is  limited  to  the  transi- 
tion from  the  patriarchal  to  the  modem  type 
of  monogamy.  His  Ancient  Law  is  little 
more  than  a  review  of  the  growth  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  as  the  instrument  by  which 
that  transition  was  effected  for  Western 
Europe.  In  his  later  works  he  has  collated 
the  analogons  customs  to  be  found  in  India 
and  Eastern  Europe,  where  the  old  Aryan 
institutions  are  still  visible.  But  he  leaves 
it  to  others  to  explore  the  origin  of  these 
social  phenomena.  An  equally  gratuitous 
objection  cornea  from  Mr.  Spencer  (Prin- 
ciples of  Sodohgy,  part  iii.,  c.  ix.).  His 
lengthy  criticism  leads  to  nothing  more  than 
the  proposition  that  the  patriarchal  regime 
does  not  date  from  the  "  infancy  of  society," 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  but  only 
from  the  pastoral  age.  Bat  Sir  H.  Maine's 
field  and  that  of  Mr.  Spencer  lie  on  qnite 
opposite  sides  of  the  line  where  tnvilised  life 
begins. 

The  comparatively  limited  scope  of  these 
writings,  therefore,  need  not  deprive  them 
of  a  particle  of  their  value.  The  work  be- 
fore ns,  however,  is  admirably  comprehen- 
sive, and  it  offers  a  consistent  solution  of 
the  problem  just  stated.  Prof.  Hearn  finds 
this  solution  in  the  well-known  theory  of 
La  dtS  AnHqae^  with  which  he  entirely 
agrees.  He  insists,  with  M.  de  Conlanges, 
on  necrolatry,  or  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
as  the  one  sufficient  cause  of  the  whole  patri- 
archal system,  and  especially  as  the  origin 
of  agnatic  descent.  He  would  thus  explain 
the  fact  that  among  all  the  Aryan  nations 
monogamy,  when  first  established,  led  to 
the  exclusive  assertion  of  male  headship  and 
male  kinship,  the  male  element  excluding 
the  female  as  completely  as  the  female  had 
once  excluded  the  male.  He  adds  some 
independent  suggestions  by  way  of  explain- 
ing the  restriction  of  honours  after  death  to 
men.  This  he  r^^ards  as  a  consequence  of 
the  theory  of  parentage  laid  down  in  Apollo's 
famous  plea  in  ihe  Bumenides ;  in  accordance 
with  which  he  sn^poses  that  the  physical  con- 
tinuity of  the  &mily  was  ascribed  solely  to  the 
father,  and  the  family,  therefore,  was  repre- 
sented by  him  alone  after  death  as  before  it. 
Mr.  McLennan,  however,  has  shown  (fori. 
Eev.j  April  15,  1866)  that  this  theory  was 
strange  to  the  Greeks  in  Homer's  time,  and 
was,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  novel 
speculation  in  the  time  of  Aeschylus.  To 
the  facts  which  he  has  adduced,  it  may  be 
added  that  many  heroines,  the  daughters  of 
gods,  are  found  in  the  Homeric  Underworld 
{Od.,  xi.,  225  teqq.} ;  while  in  the  later  days  of 
Euripides,  Admetos  is  found  bidding  his  wife 
prepare  to  meet  bim  there  (koi  S^fi  kroifiaC, 
uc  IvvotK^ffnvaa  fioi),  not  to  mention  the  lan- 
guage of  inscriptions  on  tombs  at  a  still 
later  date.  The  simpler  and  better  explana- 
tion seems  to  be  tbat  the  fomily  offered 
homage  in  return  for  protection  from  its 
ancestors,  and  naturally  sought  that  protec- 
tion from  the  more  powerful  sex. 

Prof.  Heam  likewise  supports  M.  de 
Conlanges'  view,  that  the  gens  is  the 


natural  enlu;gement  of  the  hosB^old,  nA. 
did  not  originate  in  a  volnntaiy  association 
of  honsehoMs.   EQs  tbeoiy  is  thua  SDouned 
up:  *' Starting  from  a  singleHoTisehold,tlie 
primitive  association  expands  into  a  Joint 
Undivided  Household,  which  separates  inttj 
several  related  Households,  which  become  i 
kin  or  clan."    He  points  out,  what  strongh 
confirms  this  theory,  that  the  family  had  n") 
distinct  ritual  of  its  own,  but  used  that  of 
the  gens,  only  substituting  the  name  of  iti 
immediate  founder  for  wat  of  the  geutilr 
Eponym.    One  of  the  most  inter^Ung  uj 
valuable  chapters  is  that  on  the  "  Distinctit: 
of  Banks  in  the  Household,"  in  which  he  i. 
mODStrates  the  wonderful  uniformity  vlul 
has  existed  among  all  Aryan  natioDE  u 
r^^arda  the  bonn£try  between  the  bailr 
and  the  gens.   The  &mily  included  three 
generations,  the  gens  six.   Hence  "the as- 
tom  of  three  descents,"  according  to  which 
three  generations  were  required  to  make  i 
freeman  ("liber"),  three  more  to  mhi 
member  of  a  family  ("ingenuns"),  and 
three  more  to  make  a  member  of  a  gss 
(Patrician,  Eupatrid)  ;  this  last  stains  ieicf 
denoted  by  the  phrase  *'gentem  hahett.' 
This  reasoning  applies,  of  course,  cnlyfotk 
genuine  clan.    In  another  chapter  reic 
of  the  artificial  clans,  which  were  qnile  dis- 
tinct and  of  later  origin;  but  vereiO 
modelled,  including  even  the  religions  nv- 
porations,    professional   assodatuBi^  mi 
learned  castes,  on  the  genealogic  clu.  "Dm 
evidences  of  uniformity  are  especilij  ndn* 
able  as  strengthening  the  presnmpdoQ  that 
the"Aryan  Household"  was realljdmloped 
before  the  separation  of  the  Arm  stocV. 
Prof.  Hearn  elsewhere  (chap,  x.)  carttollj 
examines  the  philological  evidence,  whicKhB 
believes,   sufficiently  establishes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ^airwi  potestas  and  agnation,  of 
the  division  by  clana  and  families,  and  of  the 
system  of  corporate  property,  among  the  un- 
divided Aryans. 

With  reference  to  the  foundation  of  tl'-e 
Roman  State,  Prof.  Heam's  views  divro 
at  some  points  from  those  of  M.  de  Con- 
langes.   Both  agree  that  the  Bomuis 
firmly  organised  in  clana  and  curiae 
before  they  transferred  their  Penates  ftm 
Alba.    Prof.  Heam  reminds  na  that  eve 
at  that  early  period  the  State  had 
BO  far  as  to  substitute  its  own  arbitratioBW 
private  redress.    M.  de  Conlanges  accffl* 
ingly  rejects  the  legends  of  the  Asylum  W 
the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  as  misinterprffl- 
tions.     He   conjectures  that  the  ftm^ 
legend  really  refers  to  the  outsiders,  ifj- 
were  permitted  to  congregate  in  the  nfi' 
bonrhood  but  not  within  the  walla  of  Bi« 
while  the  latter  simply  commemorates  is 
establishment  of  intermarriage  tetweenu 
Romans  and  Sabines.   Prof.  Hearn  take?  W 
notice  of  these  ingenions  explanations, 
is  disposed  to  rely  on  the  native  traditKS-^ 
and  he  adduces  some  donbtfnl  ^t»Si» 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lyall's  r 
mmlera   In^a.    He  concludes  that  tfc 
Roman  State  was  probably  an  irregj* 
and  artificial  organisation,  not  a 
sociation  between  pure  clans.  Bnthel^ 
to  explain  how,  in  spite  of  such  beginnup 
the  Romans  became  the  most  "damuso 

people  in  Italy.  «.  to 

ftof.  Heam  has  given  completeness » 
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his  renev  of  the  Roman  iiutitationfl  by 
utcmg  them  down  to  the  point  where  thef 
ire  meived  in  those  of  the  Feudal  period. 
His  wide  and  aearobii^  examination  may 
irell  lend  weight  to  the  oonolnsion  to  which 
.:  leads  him,  that  Fendalism,  in  all  ita  es- 
•«n(ial  features,  was  the  sequel  and  oQtcome 
■y(  Roman  civilisation,    Snch  germs  as  the 
Tentooic  principle  of  "  oommendatdon  "  may 
hare  supplied  were  as  nothing^  compared 
with  the  inflnence  of  Boman  law  and  ad- 
ministration, by  which  alone  the  clan  conld 
Lare  been  so  effectually  superseded  and  trans- 
formed, or  compared  witit  the  work  of  the 
Homaa  jniuts  and  the  eoolfniastioal  lawyers, 
V^f  whom  Fendalism  was  oonaolidated  into  a 

Apvt  from  its  intrinsio  worth,  thu  pnb. 
iicab'on  most  be  welcomed  on  acconnt  of  its 
J(>cisiTe  recognition  of  necrolatry  as  the 
naster-key  for  the  study  of  primitive  society. 
I:  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  ex- 
planation will  suffice  for  the  later  phases  of 
incient  religion.    Mr.  Spencer  has  boldly 
applied  the  "ghost"  theory  to  the  Greek 
polytheism,  bat  no  Proomatean  devices  will 
ATaii  to  establish  the  parallel  which  he 
:rinmphantly  propounds,  between  the  creed 
of  Homer  and  that  of  the  Fijis !    But,  as  the 
resolt  o£  an  nnprejodiced  and  truly  soientifio 
^iqniry,  Prof.  Heam  justly  condudes  that 
domestio  worship  of  the  Airans  was  the 
Srst  and  duef  sonroe  of  all  their  early  in- 
stitutions. 

"  Thus,*'  he  saye,  "  every  Farsee  who  still  makes, 
ifter  the  manner  of  his  bthers,  the  yearly  feast 
ud  oSeiB  the  usual  clothing,  for  the  souls  of 
ilw  d«9utad,  every  Spaniard  who,  on  the  anni- 
cetsuy  of  Us  bereavement,  brings  to  the  tomb  of 
the  lost  one  hia  offeiing  of  bread  and  of  wine, 
ereiy  Pariaian  who,  wiUi  loving  hand,  lays  upon 
the  tbe  garland  of  immortelles— -uncon- 

la'aoaly  oootipaee  the  traditions  of  the  times  when 
&tu  and  Jnmter  and  Indra  were  not  i  when  there 
ms  neither  Peniaa  nor  Golh  nor  Eut ;  hut  when, 
.a  the  plains  of  Bc^baia,  or  on  the  pasttnes 
of  hifrii  nunfr,  the  common  proffenitora  of  our 
nee  did  homage  to  the  dwellers  m  me  spirit  world, 
tad  above  all,  offered  their  daily  orisons  to  their 
■iim  foTe&thui  np(m  the  holy  hearth." 

QeoBGE  C.  Wabr. 


Fiefs  about  Oha/amagne  and  other  SparhUng 
Wine*.  By  Henry  Vizetelly.  (Ward, 
Lock  &  Co.) 

MtL  ViZBTBUiT  ia  oontinning  his  mission  of 
enlightening  the  British  public  as  to  the  his- 
tory  and  manufacture  of  wines,  and  has 
now  arrived  at  the  exhilaratiDg  topic  of 
Champagne.  Its  history,  curiously  enough, 
toQches  three  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church ; 
?>r  St.  Bemi,  the  baptiser  of  Clovis,  left  by 
will  to  vaiioiu  (Anrohes  certain  vineyards 
which  he  owned  at  Beims  and  Laon.  Three- 
aad-a-half  oenturies  lator  Bishop  Fardulus 
of  Laon  urges  no  less  a  person  than  Arch- 
Ushop  Hincmar  to  drink  of  the  wines  of 
£pemayand  Beims  "forhis  stomach's  sake;" 
and  the  greabpreacher  of  the  first  Crusade, 
Pope  Urban  11.,  was  bom  among  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Champagne.  We  are  told  that 
be  dearly  loved  the  wine  of  Ay,  and  it 
would  be  an  interesting  speoulation  how  far 
the  ek>qneDoe  of  the  famous  sermon  at 
Clemumt  was  augmented  by  his  &vonrite 


beverage.  But  this  was  a  very  dii^rent 
wine  from  that  whioh  we  now  call  by  the 
same  name.  It  was  probably  at  that  time 
red,  but  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
b^^  to  assume  a  yellowish  hue ;  and  did 
not  much  differ  from  that  produced  in  the 
adjacent  province  of  Burgundy.  In  the 
memorable  year  1688,  however,  acertain  monk 
named  Perignon  was  made  "  celerer  "  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Hautvillers,  a  little 
hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  Mama,  about 
five  miles  distant  from  Epemay.  No  man 
was  ever  better  fitted  for  the  post  he  held, 
and  discovery  after  discovery  rewarded  his 
zealous  toil.  He  was  the  fint  to  "  mstcry  " 
the  produM  of  one  vineyaid  with  that  of 
anol^er;  to  find  out  that  a  white  wine  could 
be  made  from  the  blackest  grapes  which  would 
keep  good  instead  of  degenerating  like  that 
obtained  from  white  ones;  and  to  substitute 
cork  as  a  stopper  for  a  bottle  instead  of  flax 
dipped  in  oil,  which  had  hitherto  been  used. 
Kor  was  this  all,  for  jtist  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  he  achieved  his  final 
triumph  of  making  an  effervesoent  wine. 
Why  it  sparkled  he  did  not  know,  for  the 
connexion  between  sn^r  and  civbonic  acid 
was  as  yet  undreamt  m ;  but  &e  secret  soon 
spread  over  the  country,  until  in  1878  the 
official  return  of  the  manu&oturers*  stocks 
in  the  champagne  district,  as  given  by  the 
Chamber  of  Coimneroe  at  Beims,  la  70,183,863 
bottles.  It  is  iuterestii^  to  observe  how 
long  ago  England  asserted  herself  against 
the  luscious  taste  of  other  nations.  In  1790 
M.  Moet's  traveller  writes  from  London : — 

"How  the  taste  of  this  country  has  changed 
ainee  ten  years  ago  I  Almost  everywhere  they 
ask  for  dry  wine,  but  at  the  same  time  require 
it  so  vinous  and  bo  strong  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  othw  than  tiie  wine  of  Silleiy  which  can 
satisfy  them." 

This  is  maintained  to  the  present  day,  for 
the  high-class  Bng^h  buyer  as  a  nde  de- 
mands diy  champagne ;  the  Russian  a  wine 
sweet  and  strong,  and  the  Frenchman  and 

German  a  sweet  light  wine.  The  sweetness 
is  of  course  added  in  all  sparkling  wines,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  St.  Peray,  whose  grapes 
contain  so  much  already  that  any  addition 
would  be  deleterious.  The  fortification 
should  be  by  genuine  liqueur  consisting  of 
nothing  but  old  wine  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  the  best  of  the  "  vins  bruta  "  now  ex- 
ported receive  no  more  than  from  one  to 
three  per  cent,  of  liqueur.  Sparkling  Hocks 
are  much  less  pure,  for  as  much  as  one-fifth 
of  ^mp  is  BometuneB  added  to  four-fifths  of 
wine;  the  MosellgB,  too,  are  often  scented 
with  elder-flowers  for  the  Eaglish  market, 
and  even  in  themselves  the  sparklii^  wines 
of  Germany  possess  greater  body  than  the 
heaviest  champagne,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
drunk  with  equal  freedom.  Gh:«at  Britain, 
however,  consumes  two  millions  of  bottles 
annually,  against  one  million  drunk  at  home. 
Mr.  Vizetelly  concludes  a  ver^  useful  little 
book  with  a  list  of  the  principal  sparkling 
wine  manu&cturers  and  a  synopsis  of  the 
wines  they  produce ;  we  are  surprised,  how- 
ever, that  '^Dagonet,"  one  of  the  finest 
champf^nes  now  imported  into  this  country, 
reoeivee  no  mention.        F.  M.  Alletns. 


A  Memoir  of  IftUtkew  Davenport  StU;  toUh 
Selections  from  his  Oorrespondence,  By 
his  Daughters,  Bosamond  and  florence 
DavenpOTt-HiU.  (MBcmillan.) 

Complaints  have  recently  made  themselves 
heard  that  our  provincifj  judioature  is  not 
strongly  manned.  It  must  bo  admitted  that 
none  of  our  many  local  judges  has  won  a 
reputation  equal  to  that  deservedly  borne 
by  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  whether  for 
judicial  ability  or  more  general  services  to 
the  public.  Matthew  Davenport  TTill  was 
for  twenty-seven  years  Becorder  of  Bir- 
mingham, hia  native  town,  and  in  addition  he 
filled  for  nineteen  y«ars  the  appointment 
(now  abolished)  of  Commissioner  of  Bank- 
rupts toe  the  Bristol  district.  Few  judges 
of  the  Superior  Courts  have  sat  upon  the 
Bench  for  a  longer  term,  and  still  fewer 
have  left  so  distinct  a  mark  upon  the  course 
of  legislation.  Mr.  Hill's  bic^^phers  point 
out  with  just  pride  that  his  chains  to  the 
grand  jury  at  Birmingham  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  country  as  anticipations  of 
legal  reform,  and  that  scarcely  any  of  his 
decisions  in  Bankrnptf^  were  lerorsed  in 
the  Court  of  ^peal. 

Bat  if  Mr.  Hill  had  been  merely  a  judge, 
this  bic^raphy  would  never  have  lequind 
to  be  wnttm.   His  name  is  representative 
of  the  cause  of  social  progress  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  present  century.  The 
son  of  a  man  who  had  offered  to  defrad  the 
house  of  his  own  minister,  Priestley,  in 
the  disgraceful  riots  of  1791 ;  the  elder 
brother   of    Sir    Rowland  Hill,   who  is 
yet  among  us  in  spite  of  the  Hampstead 
Small-Pox  Hospital ;  the  father  of  daughters 
who  have  shown  themselves  worthy  in- 
heritors of  bis  name,  both  in  the  duties  of 
charity  and  in  literary  enterprise — Mr.  Hill 
was  fortunate  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
private  life.    Under  the  personal  training  of 
his  &ther,  in  whose  school  he  was  boUi 
pupil  and  teacher,  his  mind  appears  to  have 
developed  its  main  characteristics  before 
ever  he  entered  upon  his  profession.  His 
career  as  a  barrister  was  not  signalised  by 
any  exceptional  incidents.    The  usual  first 
years  of  enforced  leisure  were  occupied  by 
multifariouB  kinds  of  literary  work,  of  which 
little  seems  to  be  worthy  of  permanent 
record ;  but  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
essays  on  Pvhlic  Education  in  1822  pro- 
cured for  him  an  introduction  to  Jeremy 
Bentham,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards 
remained  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 
It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  results  of 
this  intimacy,  and  to  describe  Mr.  Hill's  life 
of  philanthropic  labour  as  the  practical 
application  of  Bentham's  utilitarian  philo- 
sophy.  But  it  is  more  just  to  regard  the 
friendship  of  Bentham  as  onl^  one  oif  many 
personal  mfinences  that  contnbnted  to  direct 
the  channel  of  his  activity.   He  was  also 
the  friend  of  "Mmot  Cartwright,  the  purest 
of  the  Badicala  of  those  revolutionary  days, 
and  of  Lord  Brougham,  the  founder  of 
the  Social  Science  Association.   Living  in 
stirring  times,  his  sympathies  were  wide 
enough  to  comprehend,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  and, 
on  the  other,  the  perilous  andadty  of  the 
platform  orator.    But  the  in^nress  of  his 
own  domestio  surroundings  siqvpliod  the 
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most  decisive  coDstitment  of  his  character. 
His  birth  in  BirmiDgham  formed  him  to  be 
the  champion  of  prOTincial  independence. 
The  scholastic  system  that  had  been  deve- 
loped by  his  father's  intelligence  he  intro- 
dnced  into  the  wider  sphere  of  the  prison 
and  the  reformatory.  The  confidence  in 
popular  support  that  encouraged  Sir  Rowland 
to  achieve  the  inauguration  of  the  Penny 
Post  led  his  brother  to  support  every  innova- 
tion directed  towards  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  In  the  early  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury Radicalism  assumed  a  more  practical 
form  than  at  the  present  day.  Pablic 
opinion  was  then  far  in  advance  of  legislation. 
The  arrears  left  by  a  long  period  of  foreign 
wars  pressed  for  attention,  and  "  the  long 
invocated  peace  "  brought  with  it  its  own 
special  troubles.  But  though  Mr.  Hill  sat  in 
the  first  reformed  Parliament  as  member  for 
Hull,  his  name  is  not  intimately  associated 
with  the  better-known  measures  of  political 
i^tation.  His  sympathies  were  always  at- 
tractrattothelesspopularcause  of  legal  reform. 
And  in  this  department  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  if  Dumont  was  Bentham's  mouth- 
piece, Mr.  Hill  was  Bentham's  cbari table  exe- 
cutor. While  Austin,  in  his  celebrated 
but  incomplete  course  of  lectures,  took 
up  and  carried  further  the  analytical  side 
of  Bentham's  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
Mr.  Hill  devoted  himself  through  a  long 
life-time  to  the  more  practical  aim  of  ame- 
liorating the  mingled  severity  and  indifler- 
ence  of  our  criminal  law.  Having  chosen 
for  his  special  domain  the  oondition  of  the 
criminal  classes,  as  affected  b^  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  b^  prison  discipline, 
ho  nsed  his  official  position  at  the  Birming- 
ham Sessions  both  to  enlarge  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  to  force  his  mature  opinions  on 
this  subject  upon  public  attention.  The 
speculative  dogmas  of  Bentham  and  Austin 
have  at  last  found  a  successful  expositor  in 
the  person  of  the  new  judge,  who  has  dared 
to  codify  the  penal  code  of  Great  Britain. 
But  it  was  Mr.  Hill's  peculiar  fortune  to 
behold  in  his  own  lifetime  the  fulfilment 
one  by  one  of  the  objects  of  his  desire.  The 
establishment  of  reformatories  and  indus- 
trial schools  for  juvenile  offenders,  the  aboli- 
tion of  transportation  and  other  scandiJous 
sentences,  the  registration  of  habitnal  crimi- 
nals, the  remodelling  of  prison  buildings 
and  prison  discipline  so  as  to  render  puuisn- 
ment  at  once  reformatory  and  deterrent — 
these  were  some  of  the  many  practical  im- 
provements which  Mr.  Hill  did  more  to 
accomplish  than  any  other  one  man.  If 
comparatively  little  has  been  attempted  in 
the  same  direction  since  his  death,  the  reason 
is  that  his  success  was  so  complete  that 
it  only  remains  to  perfect  administrative 
details.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr. 
Hill's  energy  was  limited  to  a  single  field  of 
labour.  The  cause  of  liberty,  of  education, 
of  temperance,  and  of  every  good  object 
foaiula  place  in  his  discursive  enthusiasm. 
In  his  adopted  home  at  Bristol  he  was  ever 
ready  to  come  forward,  either  with  tongue 
or  pen,  to  assist  those  honourable  objects  of 
local  and  national  interest  which  lie  beyond 
tbe  sphere  of  party  politics.  TJp  to  the  last 
he  generonsly  bestowed  his  encouragement 
and  aid  upon  all  younger  fellow-workers  in 
the  field  of  philanthropy. 


The  work  before  ns  is  a  worthy  memorial 
of  filial  piet^.  The  man  as  he  lived  and  as 
he  worked  is  brought  before  iu  so  &r  as 
possible  in  his  own  words.  The  portrait 
engraved  by  Jeens  which  fiujes  the  title- 
page  recalls  to  our  memory  the  patriarchal 
appearance  which  Mr,  Hill  presented  in 
hia  later  years,  when  his  bodily  frame 
was  affected  by  physical  infirmities,  but 
the  keenness  of  his  intelligence  and  the 
geniality  of  his  manner  made  him  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  fastidious  society  of 
Clifton.  The  narrative  of  an  nneventful  life 
does  not  afford  many  opportunities  for  quo- 
tation, thongh  it  is  told  in  a  bright  style  and 
enlivened  with  occasional  anecdotes.  We 
do  not,  however,  recollect  to  have  before 
seen  in  print  a  clever  impromptu  on 
George  IIL  here  attributed  by  Brougham  to 
Erskine  :— 

"I  never  can  die,  thoagh  I  maj  not  live  long; 
I  seldom  do  right,  though  I  cannot  do  wroiig. 
My  jowl  IB  qaite  pnrpl^  mj  brain  is  quite  &t, 
Gome,  riddle  my  riddle,  what  am  I,  what,  what?  " 

The  following  extract,  also,  from  Mr. 
Hill's  diary  kept  during  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Liverpool  in  1854  may 
be  thought  worthy  of  attwtion  at  the  present 
crisis  :— 

"  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston,  proved  by  statiatica  de- 
rived from  Preston  Qaol  that,  in  the  district 
contributory  to  his  prison,  times  of  pecuoiary  dia- 
trens  upon  the  operatives  had  for  many  years  been 
uniformly  times  of  the  least  amount  of  crime.  I 
corroborated  his  atatisUcB  by  those  of  Birmiugham 
for  iha  last  five  years." 

Jas.  S.  Cotton. 


Our  New  Proteetorate.  Turkey  in  Asia :  its 
Geography,  Races,  ResonnMiB,  and  Govern- 
ment. With  a  Map  showing  the  existing 
and  projected  Public  Works.  By  J. 
Carlile  McCoan.  In  Two  Volnmes, 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Thi3  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able and  trustworthy  information  such  as 
can  be  found  in  no  other  work  published 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Some  of  tbe  author's  opinions  are  those  of  a 
philo-Tnrk  of  the  Constantinople  school; 
these  appear  very  unpleasantly  nov  and 
then  when  human  rights  are  in  question. 
But  we  have  not  met  with  any  page  in  these 
volnmes  upon  which  Mr.  MoCoan's  inform- 
ation is  prejudiced  by  his  opinions.  Possi- 
bly a  majority  of  the  English  people  incline 
to  Mr.  McCoan's  view  of  the  Turkish  people 
09  well  as  of  their  manners  and  customs  ;  in 
that  case  they  will  be  the  more  prepared  to 
accept  bis  judgment ;  and  when  they  have 
studied  his  work,  they  will  certainly  be 
under  no  illusions  as  to  the  character  of 
Turkish  government  by  pashas,  as  to  the 
inherent  dislike  of  the  Turkish  Government 
for  satisfactory  reforms,  or  as  to  the  probable 
duration  of  Turkish  power  if  that  were  relo- 
cated to  its  own  defences  and  devices.  This 
is  pre-eminently  a  book  of  information  ;  yet 
Mr.  MoCoan  has  no  small  personal  ac- 
quaintance as  a  traveller  with  the  country  he 
treats  of.  And  certainly  the  most  curious 
incident  of  his  extensive  travels  is  an  ad- 
venture as  a  pressed  soldier  of  the  Porto  upon 
tbe  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Mr.  MoCoan, 
with  no  qualifioaticm  of  experience,  found 


himself  on  a  sudden  made  chief  of  artillerv 
in  a  Turkish  force,  and  "  though  as  ignonnt 
of  ordnance  prsyctice  as  of  JapancK," 
directed  bis  cannon  against  the  town  of 
Jezir^.  He  shi^  tell  tbe  story  of  hn  ovn 
victory 

"I  levelled  the  whole  of  my  hattery  at  tie 
dome  of  the  nearest  moaque.  We  missed  the 
dome,  but  struck  the  wooden  gallery  round 
the  minaret.  A  second  volley  plumped  into 
the  arched  roof,  but  before  I  could  d^m  a 
third  the  Pasha's  secretary  nut  up  with  an  atia 
to  cease  firing.  The  old  fanatic  had  been  yate^ 
ing  operataoQB  with  a  telescope  from  the  resr,  sai 
was  Bcandalised  tbat  an  'mfidel'  should  th& 
sacrilegiously  damage  even  a  rebel  ^ami.  % 
result,  however,  was  soon  apparent.  The  rm 
that  an  Ingelez  tomee  (English  gnnnar)  n 
directing  the  attack  had  somehow  reached  & 
town,  and  soon  after  the  last  roond  of  the  gnu  i 
white  sheet  or  flag  was  waved  &om  the  nlk 
Half-an-faoui  later,  a  green-turbaned  Seyd  em 
out  to  propose  terms  of  surren^." 

The  Armenian  people  form  undoabtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  for  cod. 
sideration  with  regard  to  *'  our  new  protec- 
torate."   Their  claims  are  specially  placed 
under  the  eyes  of  the  European  Powers  id 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  if  the  rule  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  is  to  be  reformed,  they  mi\ 
have  an  important  influence  and  share  in 
the  work.    With  regard  to  this  people^  ^r, 
McCoan  is  in  the  main  fair^  but  his  imrb 
must  be  read  with  constant  recolktiiu 
his  own  opinions.    He  praises  theArasniBn 
of  the  country  and  exalts  him  ibore  tbe 
Armenian  of  the  towns,  yet  nothing  is  aim 
certain  than  that  the  most  distincbnquli* 
ties  <^  the  Armenian  people  jn 
which  are  paramount  in 
cities.    There  is  much  that  is  dia  _ 
in  the  average  Armenian  of  tJie  towm;  he 
is  unpleasantly  supple,  and  his  anxiety  for 
gain  is  often  displayed  in  worse  than  mean- 
ness.   Mr.  McCoan's  fault,  however,  is  thii 
he  does  not  recognise  in  these  character- 
istics natural  results  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  daily  lives  of  the  Armenians;  andinthis 
he  is  the  more  blameable  because  he  shon 
very  distinctly  that  he  is  well  acqnainttd 
with  the  tyranny,  t^e  rapacity,  the  diehoneay 
of  the  mode  of  government  to  vrhich  tia 
people  has  so  long  been  entirely  snhject 
He  says  tbat  in  the  towns  "  the  ArmeniM 
speedUy  degenerates,  and,  along  with  dhbi 
of  his  national  customs,  loses  lOso  nmcli  of 
the   energy,   and  nearly  all  the  018111/ 
instincts  of  his  race."    That  is  an  exagge- 
rated statement,  and  this  we  must  hoWB 
be  admitted  by  the  next  sentence,  whia 
records  that  '*  even  in  the  cities  theyremo 
zealously  faithful  to  the  national  religioi 
We  might  appeal,  not  merely  to  travelled 
but  to  general  experience,  whether  a  peop^i 
who  in  the  midst  of  many  and  great  dangers, 
and,  for  tbe  moat  part,  in  deep  poverty, 
adhere  ze^oualy  to  their  national  rebgioc, 
are  likely  to  have  lost  "moat"  of  their 
national  customs.   Mr.  MoCoan  contmnes: 
"What  social  merits  they  have,  too,  they 
share  with  the  MnsBulmans  around  them, 
their  vices  are  their  own."  Isthatconect. 
Surely  the  Armenians,  especially  of  t« 
towns,  have  tbe  merit  of  information  ana  m 
reading  unknown  to  the  Mussnlmans^^An 
again,    we  must   take   strong  "'^P^ 
to  Mr.  McCoan's  statement,  "flor  »" 
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■Uj  the  while  rabject  to  any  disadrantages, 
•y.'i  or  otherwise ;  on  the  contrarj,  their  ex- 
t-:tion  from  military  service,  pnrohaaed  by 
!  exemption  tax  ....  would  render 
;.tm  objects  of  envy  instead  of  compassion." 
r^ii  &ilare  to  recof^ise  the  stamp  of 
ii^radation  npon  the  non-Mnssnlman  races 
;'  Tarkey  is  an  unpleasant  feature  in  all 
cat  Mr.  McCoan  writes  npon  the  Ottoman 
bpire.  We  will  give  him  the  tmth,  not 
soar  own  words,  but  in  those  of  a  skilful 
aJ  impartial  observer  who  did  good  service 
;  Spe<3al  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in 
'.(>:utantinople  in  1877.  On  February  5, 
,877,  Mr.  MoCoan  might,  to  his  advantage, 
an  read  in  the  Times : — 

■  Va  liie  evils  of  Turkey  may  be  traced  to  the 
'.'.tfasiK  between  the  C^manlis  as  a  conquerinjf 
-A-  aad  as  a  military  caste,  and  the  ChristianB 
•<  I  nwide  unfit  for  and  unworthy  of  the  privi- 
ifjv  '(  uaiing  arms  and  Bharing  the  most  sacred 
r;  djdee — tut  of  fighting  for  their  country, 
fj)-.'  Christians  han  no  option.   Thev  are  ex- 
.rpsed,  or  excluded,  from  uie  Berriee,  hut  must 
IS  a  tax  for  their  freedom ;  .  .  .  and  the  Obris- 
rin*  must  pay  the  eoet  of  the  war  establishment, 
t'letr  otter  debasement  and  difigrace." 

I  it  not  simply  false  to  call  this  an  exemp- 
"vratax?  We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  MeOoan 
clieres  that  during  his  lon^  residence  in 
'oGitantinople  it  was  rightly  called  so. 
h:,  at  any  time,  he  might  have  seen  his 
Tier  fay  the  discovery  that  it  was  levied 
p^s  non-!&£ussnlman  infants  of  the  male 
I,  and  npon  old  men  long  past  service, 
lie  infliction  of  the  tax  npon  these  non- 
imbatant  categories  has  always  demon. 
Ttted  the  true  character  of  the  burden — 
KUeh  is,  in  fact,  a  helot  tax,  a  badge  of  in- 
'.•  >i jrity,  wlueh  must  produce  oppression  in 
lilt-  mUitary  caste  and  degradation  in  the 
"Trile  people.  We  shall  not  refer  to  Mr. 
JcCoan's  chapter  on  ''Slavery  and  Poly- 
amy,"  because  we  should  have  to  find  fault 
t  the  same  kind  and  character.  In  these 
alters  Mr.  McCoan  does  not  appear  able 
'  rifld  truly  the  results  of  domination ;  the 
Emorality,  with  regard  to  human  rights,  of 
\i  Koran,  or  the  efiect  of  customs  injnriouB 
'  progress  and  civilisation, 
the  information  contained  in  his  chapters 
-in "Public Works,"  "Publiclnatruction," 
Irado  Centres,"  "  Agricultup^"  and  "  the 
vw  Affecting  Foreigners,"  is  of  real  inter- 
:  and  of  considerable  value.  In  the  great 
x:njiiila  of  Asia  Minor,  west  of  a  line 
ivn,  say,  from  the  coast  north  of  Cyprus 
the  Black  Sea,  Mr.  McCoan  is  able  to 
itc  positively  that  there  is  not  a  "  bit  of 
^ificial  highway  worth  the  name,"  no 
-arriageable  road,"  except  the  "  causeway 
ten  miles  in  such  neglected  disrepair " 
^cii  **  covers  half  the  distance  "  between 
u:mlek,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
-^•zsA;  and  the  "four  miles  of  a  macada- 
1^  carriage  road,  made  at  private  cost, 
rtTtjen  Smyrna  and  its  suburban  village  of 
7=raabat."  "What  remains  of  the  six 
£dred  miles  [of  roads]  is  found  in  Syria 
d  Palestine."  Mr.  McCoan  prudently 
•oU,  "from  every  point  of  view  except 
irtness,  the  superiority  of  the  Tigris 
Br  the  Enphrates  Valley  for  snoh  an 
dertaking"  as  a  railway.  Beside  the 
gn'fl  "yon  run  continuously  ^ong  the 
^abllshra  trade  roato  and  throngh  a  well- 


peopled  and  cultivated  line  of  coantry, 
already  rich  in  the  elements  of  a  remunera- 
tive traffic."  With  regard  to  education,  Mr. 
McCoan  speaks  truly  of  "  the  almost  nni< 
versal  ignorance  of  Turkish  women;"  of 
the  "  total  absence  of  any  provision  for  them 
in  the  national  scheme  of  public  instruc- 
tion ;  "  and  of  the  "  absolute  necessity  "  for 
reform  "if  any  true  social  regeneration  of 
the  country  is  to  be  effected."  He  gives 
well-deserved  praise  to  the  educational  work 
of  Americans  in  Turkey.  How  valuable 
the  produce  of  Asiatic  Tarkey  may  become 
is  suggested  by  the  export  from  the 
vilayet  of  Angora,  which  includes  nearly 
40,000  bales  (each  weighing  175  lbs.)  of 
goat's-hair  bought  for  England,  especially 
for  Bradford,  at  Zs.  Gd.  a  lb.  How  great  is 
the  n^leot  of  cultivation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  stated  with  reference  to  Konia, 
that  though  "  the  uea  of  the  great  plain  in 
which  the  city  stands  is  estimated  at 
3,000,000  acres,  it  is  so  partially  cultivated 
that  the  whole  grain  produce  does  not  at 
present  exceed  130,000  tons,  with  corre- 
spondingly small  yields  of  cotton  and  flax — 
the  cost  of  transport  rendering  it  unprofit- 
able for  the  peasants  to  grow  more."  With 
regard  to  the  smallest  division,  or  vilayet,  in 
"our  new  protectorate,"  Adana,  the  land  is 
"marvellously  fertile,"  the  crops  "excep- 
tionally large :  "  yet  "  less  than  half  the 
arable  land  of  the  province  is  under  cnlti- 
vation,  the  remainder  lying  &llow  for  lack 
of  hands  or  enterprise  to  till  it."  There  is 
one  part  of  "  our  new  protectorate  "  on  which 
we  shall  probably  not  be  permitted  to  tread 
— the  sacred  Hedjaz,  containing  Mecoa.  At 
present  Christiana  may  not  approach  Mecca 
nearer  than  about  fifteen  miles  inland  from 
Djedda,  the  pilgrims'  port  in  the  Bed  Sea, 
"  and  their  trade  beyond  that  line  is  there- 
fore wholly  transacted  through  Moslem 
agents."  It  is  useful  to  remember  with  re- 
gard to  the  Capitulations  that  the  efi'orts  of 
the  Porte  to  deal  with  usury,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly hateful  to  Mohammedans,  have  been 
powerless,  because  "  to  absolutely  prohibit 
it  to  its  own  subjects  would  be  merely  to 
create  a  monopoly  for  foreigners."  Borrow- 
ing is  common,  the  nsnrer  making  advances 
"  on  the  next,  and  in  some  cases  on  even  the 
second  and  third  year's  crops,  at  rates  of 
interest  varying  from  40  to  60,  and  even 
more,  per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  in  money  or 
kind  at  the  lender's  valuation  when  the 
time  comes,  and  as  he  may  elect."  In  his 
chapter  entitled  "  Necessary  Reforms,"  Mr. 
McCoan  advocates  a  new  Turkish  loan, 
which  he  thinks  might  be  secured  on  "our 
Cyprus  tribute,"  and,  he  adds  hopefully,  "  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  find  other  com- 
pensations for  the  balance."  To  such  advo- 
cates we  might  put  the  interesting  ques- 
tion, What  would  happen  to  such  a  goaran- 
tee  in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  recent 
Russian  conquests  in  AsiaP  We  shall  indeed 
be  surprised  if  Mr.  McCoan's  plea  that  "a 
loan  for  this  specific  purpose  [the  execution 
of  reforms]  would  he  real  economy,  since  it 
would  cost  vastly  less  than  a  war  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  hence,"  be  accepted  by 
the  British  people  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
throwing  more  good  money  after  bad  into 
the  gaping  pockets  of  the  Saltan  and  his 
Fastis.  Abthub  Abhold. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Love's  B^enge.    By  Ida  Joscelyne.    In  Two 

Volumes.    (Kerby  &  Endean.) 
Old  Charlton.    By  H.  Baden  Pritchard.  In 

Three  Volumes.    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
A  Marriage  of  Oonsdenee.     By  Arthur 

Sketchley.   In  Three  Volumes.  (Tinsley 

Brothers.) 

The  Laughing  AftTZ,  and  other  Stories.  By 

Julian  Hawthorne.  (Maomillan.) 
TkeBachelor.  By  Arthur  MontaguBrookfield. 

In  Two  Volumes.  (Tinsley  Brothers.) 
Love's  Revenge  is  a  crude,  gushing  story  of 
very  slender  merit,  confused  in  its  chrono- 
logji  which  covers  three  generationa.  It 
would  pass  for  being  nearly  as  defec- 
tive in  literary  style  and  finish  as  it  oonld 
well  be,  were  it  not  that  two  short  stories 
are  introduced  in  it,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  one  of  the  yoaiuf  ladies,  which  are  so 
very  much  worse,  that  the  main  narrative 
almost  passes  for  good  English  by  compari- 
son ;  and  it  is  the  merest  cavilling  detail  of 
criticism  to  observe  that  while  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  love-making  in  the  book,  there 
is  no  revenj^e  of  any  sort,  literal  or  meta- 
phorical. We  are  brought  in  the  first  few 
lines  to  a  retired  country  shooting-box 
occupied  by  a  middle-aged  widower  and  his 
daughter,  and  immediately  afterwards  are 
called  on  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  said 
widower  from  the  time  when  as  a  boy  he  ran 
away  from  home  to  go  to  sea  instead  of  pre- 
paring to  take  a  &mily  living.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  best,  most  higluminded,  and 
affectionate  of  men ;  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
noble  parents  and  older  Iffother  in  thwart- 
ing him  is  much  dwelt  on ;  but,  as  the 
story  is  unfolded,  we  find  the  stem 
Lord  and  Lady  Halse  to  be  very  good- 
natured  fogeys,  and  the  selfish  elder 
brother  to  be  a  most  amiable  and  rather 
weak-minded  squire ;  while  the  model 
hero  never  once  takes  the  trouble  to 
communicate  with  any  of  his  fiimily  till  his 
identity  is  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  book 
by  his  daughter  to  his  nephew,  who  is 
making  love  to  her.  Meanwhile,  he  has 
been  all  round  the  world,  and  specially 
partner  in  a  timber  business  in  Norway, 
where  he  is  all  but  killed  by  a  regulation 
melodramatic  Italian ;  and,  escaping  that 
danger,  marries  his  partner's  daughter,  imd 
finally  returns  to  England.  The  book  is 
particularly  dull,  in  spite  of  some  attempts 
to  make  it  sensational,  and  the  langu^e  is 
far  too  fine  for  ordinary  mortals  like  re- 
viewers. 

Old  Charlton  is  not  a  localised  suburban 
story  like  Old  Kensington,  for  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Woolwich,  Plumstead,  andBlackheath.  The 
name  is  that  of  a  pensioned  ex-cavalry 
soldier,  who  is  drill-master  at  the  rather 
low-class  private  school  where  the  earliest 
scenes  are  laid,  but  who,  though  designed 
as  the  principal  study  of  character,  plays 
only  a  sabordinate  part  in  the  story.  The 
chief  personages  are  two  schoolboys,  Graham 
(Seith,  otherwise  Ernest  von  Ehrenfeld,  and 
Otto  von  Rosenheim,  a  pupil  at  a  rival 
academy ;  Charlton's  daughter,  Bessie ;  and 
Otto's  sister,  Ida.  The  plot  is  a  somewhat 
tangled  one,  and  the  scene  lies  partly  in 
England  and  partly  in  Thuriogia,  at  the 
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little  town  of  Isenan. — obvioasly  EiBenach, 
since  it  is  described  as  being  close  to  tbe 
Wartburg.  Here  Old  Charlton  has  set  up 
a  ciroas,  afl«r  baving  been  driven  from  Eng- 
land br  tbe  shame  of  six  montbs'  imprison- 
ment for  the  thefb  of  a  bank-note  ;  and  tbe 
stoiy  ia  thenceforward  taken  np  with  the 
love-idbiTB  of  the  yonng  people  already 
named,  whose  ohief  peculiarity  seems  to  be  a 
somewhat  Mormonite  temper  on  the  part  of 
Master  Geith,  who  carries  on  simnltaneonsly 
with  both  tbe  young  women.  How  all  the 
difficulties  are  adjusted,  and  Charlton  finally 
cleared  of  tbe  s^iin  on  bis  character,  it  is 
the  author's  business  to  tell  us.  Though 
the  story,  which  is  autobiographical  in  Geitb's 
month,  is  somewhat  rambling  and  discursive, 
and  with  a  rather  franker  admission  on  tbe 
underbred  hero's  part  as  to  various  toyings 
and  embracings,  frequently  repeated,  than 
any  man  would  be  likely  to  set  down  in 
cold  blood,  even  in  a  private  diary,  yet  it  is 
readable  enough  in  its  slight  way;  and  pro- 
bably Mr.  Fritcbard  aimed  at  no  more. 

A  Marriage  of  Gonacimee  is  one  of  those 
formerly  very  frequent,  but  now  somewhat 
rarer,  tales  of  a  private  bridal  and  a  missing 
heir  to  a  peerage  and  great  estates;  but 
though  the  theme  is  a  mte  one,  Mr,  Rose 
has  given  some  novelty  to  it  by  tbe  ma- 
chinery be  introduces.  Nevertheless,  the 
bearing  of  the  title  on  the  plot  is  not  very 
clear.  The  marriage  in  Sicily  between  Lord 
Mildown  and  Catarina  dei  Paoli  is  of  that 
irregular  but  valid  kind  which  Manzoni  has 
made  familiar  to  English  readers  in  his  J 
Promessi  Sposi.  But  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  doubtful  whether  this  is  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  succession  under  English 
law,  and  has  just  implied  a  second  marriage 
on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  by  a  naval 
chaplain,  which  is  seemingly  the  "  Marriage 
of  Conscience"  intended;  but  it  is  only 
once  introduoed  casually  in  conversation, 
and  none  of  tbe  proof  turns  upon  it.  The 
chwf  artistic  fault  in  the  story  is  that  the 
hero  is  represented  as  brought  up  as  their 
own  child  by  the  very  humble  Londoners 
at  whose  house  his  mother  died  in  her  con- 
finement, yet  aa  growing  up  not  merely 
handsome  and  aristocratic  in  appearance, 
and,  through  a  number  of  helping  hands, 
well  educated,  but  aa  peculiarly  refined  and 
gentlemanlike  in  bearing  and  manners ; 
which,  considering  that  his  chief  associates 
in  all  the  most  plastic  years  of  his  life  are 
good  Mrs.  Tozer — who  is  Mr.  Sketchley's 
well-known  "Mrs.  Brown"  under  a  new 
name — and  her  not  more  cultured  husband, 
is  not  more  credible  than  the  virtnons 
tiionghts  and  conduct  of  Oliver  Twist,  against 
which  Archbishop  Whately  took  exception 
as  too  monstrously  improbable  even  for 
fiction.  The  transformation  of  a  scheming 
and  not  too  pure-minded  middle-class  young 
woman  (who  inveigles  an  aged  and  reprobate 
peer  into  a  marriage)  into  a  model  wife, 
stepmother,  and  philanthropist,  is  also  a 
heavy  strain  on  our  credulity.  Some  of  the 
subordinate  scenes  are  well  done,  especially 
an  episode  with  brigands  in  Sicily,  for  which 
Mr.  Moens  appears  to  have  suppUed  the 
materials.  But  before  the  next  time  Mr. 
Rose  writes  a  book  with  such  an  array  of 
titled  personages  in  it,  he  ought  to  learn  the 
nolnliaury  system  of  Ghreat  Britain,  over  which 


he  comes  to  signal  grief,  giving  the  courtesy 
title  of  "Lord"  to  the  younger  son  of  an 
earl,  and  refusing  it  to  tbe  son  and  heir  of 
a  marquis's  son  and  heir  ;  while  a  daughter 
of  the  same  marquis,  married  to  the  lord  by 
courtesy,  keeps  her  own  Christiaji  name  as 
part  of  her  title,  instead  of  taking  his. 
These  are  trifles,  it  is  true,  but  trLfies  in 
which  a  man  who  really  knew  an^faing 
about  the  class  of  society  into  which  he 
undertakes  to  introduce  his  readers  wonid 
never  go  astray.  Let  bim  keep  to  tbe 
friends  and  equals  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  volume  consists  of  four 
studies  in  his  father's  manner,  three  of  them 
belonging  to  the  eerie  and  uncanny  class  of 
purely  fantastic  tales  in  which  a  super, 
natural  or  g?ta«i- supernatural  element  is 
introduced,  for  artistic  reasons  which  tbe 
author  explains  in  his  Preface ;  while  tbe 
fourth  tale  is  of  a  lighter  cast,  and,  being  less 
directly  imitative,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  them 
all,  though  as  a  reproduction  of  his  father's 
style  and  ideas, "  The  Christmas  Guest"  is  the 
moBtsucceRsfnl.  "  Calbot's  Rival  "  has  mnch 
of  the  same  feeling  in  It  as  Septimius,  fliough 
there  is  no  likeness  at  all  in  the  molaTe  of 
the  plot,  and  it  is  noticeable  tbat  it  also  re- 
produces that  weird  notion  of  heredity  which 
runs  all  through  theHbufd  oftJte  Seven  Oablesy 
as  also,  indeed,  in  a  less  degree  does  the  tale 
which  gives  the  volume  ite  title  of  the  Laugh- 
ing Miil.  There  is  one  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant particular,  however,  wherein  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  does  not  folio*  closely  enough 
in  his  Other's  steps,  and  that  is  the  Defoe- 
like accuracy  of  seemingly  trifling  matters 
of  detail,  whose  separate  naturalness  and 
plausibility  make  the  whole  story  in  which 
they  occur  cnranlatively  credible.  A  couple 
of  instances  will  illustrate  this  point.  The 
narrator  of  the  Laughmg  Mill  tells  us  that 
his  name  is  Firemonnt ;  that  he  is  of 
Danish  descent  so  recent  that  Danish  is  still 
spoken  privately  in  his  family ;  and  that  his 
real  surname  is  Feuerberg,  of  which  Fire- 
mount  is  the  mere  translation.  But  Feuerberg 
is  not  Danish  at  all,  being  the  purest  High 
German,  and  the  Danish  form  would  have 
been  Ildhjsrg,  or  at  nearest  Fyrbjerg.  To  be 
sure  it  may  have  been  a  case  like  that  chro- 
nicled by  Hans  Breitmann  : — 

"  Dere  was  only  ons  SharniAQ  amongst  them, 
And  he  vas  a  Holstein  Dane." 

The  other  example  is  in  "  Mrs. Gainsborough's 
Diamonds."  Here  the  English  hero  mistakes 
a  French  father  and  daughter  for  New 
Yorkers,  and  supposes  their  Gallic  accent  to 
be  American,  in  itself  "a  large  oi4er,"  as 
Mr.  Ebwthome's  fellow-citizens  would  say ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  at  the  crisis  of  the  story, 
in  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  the  father 
is  represented  as  calling  on  the  daughter  in 
English,  ^hile  she  replies  similarly.  In  the 
actual  circumstancea,  they  would  naturally 
have  spoken  French,  and  the  incident  of 
their  so  doing  would  have  worked  better 
into  the  plot.  The  elder  Hawthorne  would 
have  carefully  guarded  against  slips  of  this 
kind. 

Painful  labour  seems  to  have  been  spent 
on  making  The  Baohelor  original,  lively,  and 
humorous;  but  the  result  is  a  perfectly 
appalling  dnlness,  never  once  enlivened  by 
a  single  gleam  of  intei-est,  and  presented  in 
a  literary  style  which  can  only  be  described 


as  florid  Cooknoy.  The  only  things  u 
the  novel  which  at  all  reach  tbe  level  g 
originality  to  which  Mr.  Brookfieldaeeiost 
aspire  are  tbe  casual  mention  of  a  cotnn 
draught  of  laudanum  "  as  bebg  ooDtiuH 
by  a  gentleman  who  does  not  seem  ioeoi 
venienoed  thereby,  and  the  introdaction  of 
prophetic  element  at  the  close  of  tbe  tali 
where  we  are  informed  Idiat  tiw  young  buij^ 
twenty  whom  the  bachelor  6i  tventj.fii 
marries,  and  who  was  bom  at  tiie  ck»i 
the  Crimean  War — an  iucideat  whict  fin 
the  supposed  dalsb  of  the  story  te  187&-iind 
with  him  "to  a  green  old  age."  PeH^ 
however,  Mr.  Brookfield  is  himself  of  iid 
tender  years  that  twenty-four  andtveur. 
nine  seem  to  him  verging  on  decrepittit; 
and  in  truth  the  book  is  crude  and  immatae 
enough  for  an  author  of  sixteen,  only  thiti 
would  be  impossible  to  find  any  intelligei 
school-boy  of  that  age  who  woiild  duI 
promptly  pronounce  it  **  no  end  of  rot,"  i 
judgment  certein  to  be  upheld  on  appeal  u 
any  of  his  eldera. 

BiCHABD  F.  LmiEDUI 


Facsimiles  of  National  Manuseri^ii  oi  h- 
land.  Selected  and  edited  udts  tbu 
direction  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edw.Sitlliia:. 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
T.  Gilbert,  P.R.S.,  M.R.LA;  lodjiofi). 
zincograpbed  Iry  command  of  fitrJfa^; 
Queen  Victoria,  by  Major^enl  Sir 
Henry  James,  R.B.,  F.R.S,IiteDiiwt«- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Snn^.  Yti&a. 
PartL  1874.  (Dnbbn.)  PmH.  IKt 
(London :  Printed  for  Bh 
Stationery  Office.) 

We  are  happy  to  be  able,  after  ft 
four  years,  to  announce  tbe  compleuon  (f| 
this  fine  national  work,  which  does  Hpil 
credit  to  all  tbe  parties  coDcemed  in  its 
duction,  and  which  the  long  ilhtess  <&  '-!> 
editor  has  alone  retarded.    It  compai 
ninety-three  fine  fblio  plates,  in  whicli  ^ 
similes  of  all  the  most  remark^le  ot « 
ancient  manuscripts  of  Irish  ori^niuifes 
islands  are  given.    The  photozino^P 
process  has  been  employed,  and  for  the* 
production  of  writings  in  which  the  bIkm 
are  generally  clear  Mid  stand  out  well  np" 
tbe  pale  ground  of  the  paper  or  parchiM 
nothing  more  satisfactory  could  be 
But  when  applied  to  the  extremely  dehcM 
tracery  of  many  of  the  illuminated  g| 
which  is  often  so  minute  as  to  he  m'T^ 
with  tbe  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  nsedlj* 
eye  whioh  has  been  long  practised  in  w* 
aminatdon,  it  is  impossible  fbr  this 
process  to  produce  more  thanabliiBs" 
even  blank  representation  in  V^^''J\ 
when,  as  is  clearly  to  be  perceived  ia aftV 
the  plates,  it  has  been  attempted  to  rMHj 
this  defect  by  unskilful  hand-work, 
colours  have  been  put  on  without  dne  irt* 
to  the  minute  spaces  which  they  oCCTPf 
the  original  MS.,  a  confused  massWe" 
place  of  the  most  wonderfhl  PJf^ 
outline  and  harmony  of  cokrar.  Tben^ 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com^ ' 
instance,  the  tracery  of  the  conjoined 
Pi,  in  tbe  middle  of  plate  vu-.  i™f ,  ^ 
Book  of  KeUs,  with  Miss  Margaret  biot^ 
figure  of  the  same  illumination  pT«»  ^ 
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Jj's  ^[emoir  on  the  Irish  MSS.  pablisbed 
tbp  Veittsta  Monrtmenta  of  the  Society  of 
.  -siiqaaries  of  London,  will  at  once  see  bow 
waited  photozincograpliy  is  for  the  repro- 
-irtim  of  aneh  delicate  work. 
"Tbi  book  before  na  is  eqaally  interesting 
^  ~sre  regard  its  historical,  palaaographic,  or 
jstic  characteristics.    Some  of  onr  readers 
ni.  ^  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that, 
^KiL  the  time  when  the  Romans  left 
£ii  s^land  and  the  renovation  of  literature 
mril  art  on  the  Continent  hj  Charlemagne 
lu,^  Alcnin,  aboat  the  yearSOO,  a  school  had 
%een  estabhshed  among  the  ancient  British 
Kvi  Irish,  in  which  some  of  the  most  mar- 
T?lloiis  prodnctions  of  learning  and  skill 
T-'n^uog  to  onr  times  were  ezecnted.  Of 
ihffe  works  the  earliest  and  most  re  mark - 
aiu  are  Biblical  mannscripts.    The  work 
fcrc-nJiogly  commences  with  the  MS.  frag. 
rma  of  the  Gospels  contained  in  the 
SJInr  Shrine  called  the  Domnach  Airgid, 
ojtfr.'ioned  in  the  Vita  8ti.  Patriciif  written 
■  7  Sr.  Bvin  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
-a  orded  as  having  been  given  by  St.  Patrick 
.iia^lf  to  his  disciple  MacCarthen.  We 
vronld,  however,  give  the  preference  in  point 
•  •f  daieto  the  Gospels  A  4.  15  of  Trinity 
College.  Dnblin,  in  the  following  plate.  The 
Pial'er  of  St.  Colnmba,  styled  the  "  Cathach 
the  Gospels  of  Durrow,  also  ascribed  to  the 
pen  '^f  St.  Coluraba,  the  wonderfalBook  of  the 
(i  i^ls  called  the  "Book  of  Kells,"and  many 
'  tkr  early  Gospel  books  and  Psalters  are 
.Uostrated,  as  many  as  eleven  plates  being 
devoted  to  the  last-mentioned  volume,  and 
fiv«  plates  to  the  Book  of  Armagh,  written 
in  the  fint  half  of  the  ninth  century  by 
Ferdtnniisch,  containing  long  histories  in 
Irish  relating  to   St.   Patrick  and  King 
hoignre,  with  a  subsequent  entry  made  in 
the  presence  of  King  Brian  Borumha.  In 
the  Book  of  Hymns,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
No.  E  4.  2,  are  also  numerous  Irish  com- 
r->-n"tion.«),  especially    one  of  considerable 
I'^iTth  on  St.  Patrick,  ascribed  to  his  disciple 
F-;ic,  6rst  bishop  of   Sletty.    The  first 
Tc-lnme  terminates  with  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
:jrelfih  century  manuscripts,  such  as  the 
ft  '.hw  Book  of  Slane,  the  Annals  of  Tiger- 
ucfa  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and 
i^venl  British  Hnsenm  manuscripts. 

The  secxmd  volume  commences  with  a 
nrt'jss  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  and  an 
frj-h  Missal,  both  preserved  in  Corpus  Christi 
-'■■Hose  Library,  Oxford,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
--T-  i!io  latter  of  which  has  formed  the  sub- 
-1 '  -"if  several  communications  by  the  Bev. 
Warren  which  have  appeared  in  oar 
These  are  the  latest  specimens  given 
\ri«h  illuminated  work,  and  from  the  very 
n^^aI  examination  and  facsimile  made  by 
th'  present  writer  of  the  original  MS.  com- 
I*?vd  with  its  reproduction  in  plate  ilvii. 
he  ii  Warranted  in  repeating  his  conviction 
ft  the  onsnitableness  of  photozincography 
<klicate,  and  especially  partially  defaced, 
i.-iouutions.  Of  the  very  characteristic 
ninniode  writing  of  the  Imb  scribes  dnr. 
^■s  tiu  IGddle  Ages  the  second  volume 
iffersniasy  excellent  examples,  of  which  the 
^('Okof  Leinster  and  the  Saltair  na  Raun 
>f  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  are 
unong  the  most  striking.  On  plate  Izii. 
sommoioes  a  series  of  documents  and 
^^■■^  in  tibe  Chancery  hand  employed  all 


over  Europe,  the  Grst  specimen  being  a 
charter  of  King  Dermod  MacMurragh  (ctVc. 
A.D.  1160),  being  a  grant  to  the  Monastery 
of  Duisk,  while  plate  Ixxxvi.  gives  ns  Joce- 
lyn's  Life  of  Si.  Patrick  {aire.  1290)  written 
in  large  Gothic  blackletter  characters ;  but 
in  plate  Ixzzix.  we  have  the  Annals  of 
Innisfallen,  and  in  xc.  a  page  of  the 
Annals  of  Tigemach,  written  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century  in  the  peculiar  Irish 
minuscule  which  survived  for  Irish  composi- 
tions all  through  the  Gothic  period.  The 
work  terminates  with  a  careful  collation  of 
the  Confession  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  Book 
of  Armagh,  and  the  Bodleian  MS.  Fell  1. 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  care 
with  which  the  editor  has  deciphered  many 
of  the  maoh  defhced  and  difQcnlt  Irish  texts 
in  the  work.  J.  0.  Westwood. 


CUItllENT  THEOLOGY. 

(Corneal  Rtviman  of  the  Greek  Ncio  Testament, 
ietted  and  applied  on  Uniform  PriTwiplet  with 
tagijeated  Alterations  of  the  English  Version.  By 
W.  Millar  Nicolaon,  U.K.,  D.Sc.  (Edin.)- 
(Williams  and  Norgate.)  Mr.  Nioolson  is  not 
the  flrst  who  has  mniutained  that  the  authors  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  spite  of  occasional  Hebra^ 
iams,  were,  on  the  whole,  strictly  obaervant  of  the 
proprieties  of  the  Greek  tosKue,  and  the  only 
question,  we  presume,  can  be  of  more  or  less.  The 
principle,  as  applied  to  our  received  version,  is 
one  which  it  seems  to  us  might  easily  he  cnrried 
too  far;  for  the  fine  diatinctlonf  of  the  Greek 
grammar  ntnaot  always  he  expressed  in  English 
without  a  certain  amount  of  clumuness,  and  we 
douht  whether  anything  would  be  gained  hy 
substituting,  for  example,  in  John  xviii.,  37,  "  for 
this  AntM  /  been  horn,  and  for  this  have  I  come 
into  the  world,"  for  our  present  rendering.  Yet 
this  tranalation  is  actually  given  in  one  version 
now  before  us,  and  Mr.  Nicolson  will  find  that 
most  of  hifl  proposed  eraendHtiona,  ao  far  as  they 
are  not  open  to  dispute,  have  been  anticipated  in 
one  or  more  of  the  recent  revised  versions.  On 
the  other  hand  he  has  certainly  committed  himself 
to  some  very  doubtful  renderings.  Thus,  he 
accuses  the  received  version  of  an  "astounding 
mistranslation  "  for  rendering  Luke  xvi.,  16, "  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  preadied,  and  every  man 
presseth  into  it,"  instead  of  "  uses  violence  (acts 
violently)  against  it."  Here,  it  is  true,  he  has  the 
support  of  tiie  Vulgate,  which  gives  "in  illud  facit 
vim;"  but  if  classical  usage  is  to  he  followed, 
the  words  tls  airrfiv  /Staferai  will  bear  no  other 
rendering  than  that  of  the  common  version. 
Neither  are  we  clear  that  the  aorist  is  not  some- 
times used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  it  certainly 
is  in  the  Septuagint,  where  in  classical  Greek  the 
perfect  would  have  been  employed.  There  can 
he  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  our  translators  have  failed  to 
give  the  precise  force  of  the  original  through  in- 
attention to  the  finer  shades  of  mettnint;  which  the 
Greek  iangnage  is  so  admirably  qualified  to  ex- 

Sress }  and  this  little  work,  in  which  the  author 
as  collected  and  classified  a  large  iium1)er  of  such 
instances,  should  be  very  serviceable  to  the  yonng 
student  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Nicolson  is 
not  an  extreme  purist,  and  if  his  tendency  is  to  err 
on  that  side  his  criticisms  are  generallv  sound. 
His  BUfq^estion  to  account  for  the  Imd  Greek  of  the 
Apocalypse — which  he  seems  to  place  later  than 
the  Gospel  by  the  same  author — that  it  was  owing 
to  want  of  leisare  for  accurate  revision,  the  re- 
sult of  forced  lahonr  in  the  mines  of  Fatmoe,  is, 
we  believe,  entirely  original.  His  explanation  of 
the  different  versions  of  the  superscription  on  the 
erosfl,  by  referring  them  to  the  different  languages, 
Hebiew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  which  it  was 
written,  may  he  original,  hat  it  is  not  new. 


The  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
v)ith  an  English  Translation;  and  with  Various 
Readings  and  Gritiad  Ifotes.  (Bagster.)  It  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  said  that  this  volume  is  incor- 
rectly named,  hut  the  title  is  certainly  misleading. 
It  is  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  it  is  not  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the 
SevNity,  for  it  contains  only  the  Hebrew  canoni- 
cal boUEB,  and  in  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  canon. 
The  omission  of  the  remaining  writings — the  so- 
called  Apocrypha — is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
They  are  among  the  most  interesting  books  of  the 
Alexandrine  canon,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  yet  neither  of  their  omission 
nor  even  of  their  existence  does  this  volume  con- 
toio  the  slightest  bint.  The  English  translation 
which  is  here  for  the  first  time  printed  side  by 
side  with  the  Greek  text  is  a  valuable  addition. 
We  have  noticed  a  few  oversights — for  example, 
in  Deut.  i.,  1,  vipav  is  tninslated,  after  the 
English,  "  on  this  side,"  though  lower  down 
always  correctly;  in  Job  xx.,  3,  for  vaiAt'iav 
ivToon^s  futv  we  have  "  my  shameful  reproach," 
and  again,  in  xxix,,  20,  of  the  same  hook, 
for  'H  dofa  ftov  nt^  /ur*  eftoS  —  whrae,  how- 
ever, the  Hebrew  shows  that  the  original  read- 
ing must  have  been  «ui^  —  the  translator  has 
simply  resorted,  without  remark,  to  the  eommou 
Ikif^ish  version,  and  rendered  "  my  glory  was 
fresh  in  me ; "  but,  gener^y  speaking,  the  transla- 
tion seems  to  be  fairly  accurate.  The  short  his- 
torical Introduction  gives  very  little  information 
about  the  text  of  the  LXX.  In  the  present  edition 
it  is  very  accurately  printed,  but  without  any 
attempt  at  revision;  and  why  are  the  marginu 
readings  from  the  Alexandrine  MS.  ^ven  gene- 
rally only  in  English  ? 

The  Human  Life  of  Christ  revealing  the  Order 
of  iAe  Universe.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for 
1877,  with  an  Appendix,  by  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A.., 
sometime  Scholar  of  St,  John's  Oollege;  Vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Lambeth.  (Longmans.)  TheHulaean 
Lectures  for  1877  are  without  question  \6yoi 
iatitTtpiKoi,  and  we  feel  ourselves,  as  not  belong- 
ing to  tho  initiated,  incapable  of  fairly  criticising 
them  in  detail.  These  "  deep  things  "  (we  write 
seriously)  are  not  intelligible  to  all  men,  yet  we 
venture  to  think  that  we  have  here  and  there 
caught  glimpses  enough  of  Mr.  Drew's  meaning 
to  warrant  us  in  believing  that  if  the  reader  could 
only  succeed  in  placing  himself  (so  to  speak) 
parallel  to  the  plane  in  which  this  "  high  argu- 
ment" moves  he  would  see  that  it  possesses  a 
cogency,  force,  and  beauty  of  its  own.  There 
is  certainly  no  necessity  that  university  sermons 
should  always  be  "  easy  things  to  understand  *, " 
but  in  this  instance,  owing  to  the  particukr 
standpoint  of  devout  speculation  occupied  by  the 
preacher,  Mr.  Drew's  discourses  could  have  carried 
with  them  but  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
his  audience. 

The  Pauline  Theon/  of  the  Inspiration  of  Hdg 
Scripture.  An  Enquiry  into  the  present  unsettled 
State  of  Opinion  concerning  the  Nature  of  Per- 
sonal Inspiration,  &c.  By  William  Erskine  At- 
well,  D.D.,  Ex-Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
Rector  of  Olonoe.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
The  method  pursued  in  this  work  is  not  fruitful. 
Instead  of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  examinntion 
of  the  passages  in  the  Pauline  writings  bearing  on 
the  subject,  we  have  definitions  and  theories  of 
inspiration  stated  and  discussed.  In  a  word,  we 
have  the  subject  treated  from  the  dogmatic  rather 
than  the  literary  standpoint.  The  writing  is 
laboured  and  confused,  and  for  ourselves  even 
after  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Atwell's  treatise  we  are 
compelled  to  confess,  in  the  words  of  our  author, 
"that  the  Pauline  idea  of  inspiration  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  surrounding  gloom  of  human 
improvement"  (sic).  The  correction  of  the  press 
in  pass^ies  where  Greek  writers  are  cited  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  The  amazing  specimen 
from  Theodore  of  Mopsneetia,  at  page  160,  where 
there  are  a  dozen  errors  in  two  lines  and  a-half,  is 
only  one  instance  out  of  many^  . 
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JP^inc^tlet  of  the  Faith  in  Relation  to  Sin: 
Topie$  of  Thought  in  Timet  of  Retreat.  Eleren 
Addreaeea  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three 
Days  to  Pereons  liviDp  in  the  "World;  with  an 
Introduction  on  the  Neglect  of  Dogmatic  The- 
ology in  the  Church  of  England.  By  Orby 
Shipley,  M.A.  (C.  Kegao  Paul  and  Co.)  The 
only  part  of  t^is  volume  which  claims  notice  in 
this  place  ia  tiie  Introduction.  Mr.  Shipley  com- 
plaiofl  of  the  ntvlect  of  the  study  of  do^tic 
thedogy  in  tiie  Obarch  of  England.  It  ia  un- 
qDeBiionaUe  that  in  recent  years  the  Church  of 
i^gland  has  nude  no  coneiderable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  dogmatic  theology.  And  the 
same  holds  true  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  other  ecclesiastical  communities  in  Great 
Britain.  But  what  Mr.  Shipley  deplores  will  be 
regarded  by  others  as  on  the  whole  aiFording  no  , 
good  ground  for  regret.  Each  age  has  its  proper 
work ;  and  in  our  own  time  the  most  important 
controversieB  in  matters  of  religion  are  concerned 
with  the  fundamental  questions  of  Theism,  and 
with  the  problems  of  critidsm  connected  wiUi  the 
origin  and  historical  valne  of  the  Gospels.  The 
interest  of  the  most  vigorous  and  cultured  minds 
has  baea  engToased  in  these  qoestiona,  and  in  the 
subsequent  exegetieal  studies  which  all  will  ac- 
knowledge to  have  been  pursued  in  our  day  with 
much  success.  There  are  many,  too,  who  have 
no  i^mpatiij  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
author  of  Literatwv  and  Dogtna  who  can  yet 
xejoioe  that  the  dogmatic  is  ^ving  way  to  the 
literary  study  of  the  Scriptures,  because  they  are 
confident  that  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the 
sense  of  Uie  certainty  of  dogma  is  thus  most 
efficaciously  deposited. 

Tht  Fathers  for  Enijlish  Readtra :  The  Apottolic 
Fathertj  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Holland,  M.A., 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  The  Defenders 
of  the  Faith^  or  the  Christian  Apologiel'Sof  Ote  Second 
and  Third  Cfen(u»i>*,by  the  Kev.  F.  Watson,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
&c. ;  Saint  Augustine,  by  William  R.  Clark,  M. A., 
Prebendary  of  VV«lls,  and  Vicar  of  Taunton;  Saint 
Jermne.  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Cutts,  B.A.,  Hon. 
D.D.  Univ.  of  the  South,  U.S.,  &c.  (S.  P.  0.  K.) 
This  series,  suggested  probably  b^  Messrs.  BUck- 
wood  and  Sons'  "Anraent  Classics  for  £^lieh 
Readers,"  is  happily  conceived,  and,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  appaued,  is  throughout  creditably  executed ; 
vrhile  in  puts  the  excellence  of  the  work  de- 
serves a  higher  praise.  Thes^  books  will  contribute 
towards  supplying  a  want  that  has  been  long  felt 
There  are  many  persons  who  would  be  as  glad  to 
kuow  something  of  the  lives  and  works  of  Augus- 
tine and  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  as  of  Aristo- 
phanes ot  Aristotle  or  Virgil.    And  hitherto  it 
was  not  easy  for  them  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 
Cave,  in  his  dull  though  learned  and  useful 
Apostolici  and  Eccleaiastici,  related  in  English  the 
stories  of  the  lives  of  many  of  the  chief  ecclesias- 
tical authors  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, but  he  was  too  uncritical  in  sifting  hia  ma- 
terials and  too  much  wanting  in  literary  skill  to 
meet  the  lequirements  of  our  day.   Mr.  Ilolland'a 
volume  more  especiallj  has  quite  the  value  of  an 
indepoident  judgment  based  upon  competent 
knowledge  of  his  subject  drawn  from  tho  original 
Boureee.   Many  of  tJie  matters  treated  in  his 
ApottaUc  Fathers  are  still  tttb  judtce,  but,  so  far 
as  the  arguments  can  be  put  before  "  English 
readers,"  mey  seem  to  us  to  be  stated  by  Mr. 
Holland  with  great  ability  and  fairness — e.g,,  the 
arguments  on  the  authenticity  of  Vosa'  Ignatian 
Epistles.   We  would  demur  to  the  summary 
manner  in  which  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas — which  has  commended  itself  to  such 
scholars  as  Giesler,  Ouericke,  and  Bleek— is  dis- 
missed by  Mr.  Holland.    The  volumes  on  St. 
Auguttine  and  St,  Jerome  are  very  pleasantly 
written,   hut  present  more  marks  of  book- 
making  than  the  two  earlier  Tolnmes.   Is  Pre- 
bendary Clark  disposed  to  coquet  with  the  notion 
that  Caelestius  may  have  been  a  compateiot  of 
his  (^St.  Augustine,  p.  96)?    If  the  words  of 


Jerome  ("  Scotorum  pultibus  praegravatus  ")  apply 
in  reality  to  Caelestius,  we  can  omj  infer  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireluid,  the  "  Scotia  Vetos,"  were 
more  addicted  to  porridge  at  that  early  period 
than  they  have  been  since  the  introduction  of 
mealy  potatoes. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis, 
M.A.  (C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  These  are 
lively  sermons  after  Mr.  Haweis'  well-known 
manner.  The  departure  from  the  lines  of  the 
conventional  in  pulpit  oratory  is  as  wide  as  in  his 
previous  volumes ;  and  we  read  without  surprise 
animated  pleadings  on  behnlf  of  Shakspere,  "  olue 
china,"  parks  for  the  people,  and  Mr.  Whistler 
(not  "  symphonies  "  in  blue  or  black  this  time — 
but  "peacock's  plumes **),  and  against  " bearing- 
reins,  ji^^s  defoie  graa,  and  the  Confesuonal. 

\Ve  have  received  A  History  of  the  English 
Church  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  by  Mary  C.  Staplev,  fourth  ed.,  revised 
(J.  Parker)  ;  The  History  of  Methodism,  by  Abel 
Stevens,  LL.I>.,  vol.  i,,  new  ed.  QVesleyan  Con- 
ference Office) ;  Some  I^esent  Dangers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Seven  Addresses  by  C.  J. 
EUicott,  Il.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
(Caasell,  Petter  and  Galpin) ;   The  Sacrificial 
Aspect  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  bv  the  lUv.  E.  F. 
"Willis,  SLA.,  Vice-Principal  of  Cuddesdon  Theo- 
logical CoUege  (J.  Parker  and  Co.) ;  The  Real 
Pretence:  What  u  t^?  by  E.  F.  (Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Co.);  Prayers  for  Eoery  Hour  by 
Day  and  by  Kight  (J.  Parker  and  Co.)  ;  Lenten 
Med^ationt  (&nt  and  second  series),  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Bosanquet  M.A.    (Sampsoa  Low  and  Co.) ; 
Sermons  Never   Preached,   by  Philip  Phosphor 
(Triibner  and  Co.)  ;  The  Old  'Testament  History, 
Part  rV.,  Arranged  in  Lessons  by  M.  T.  Yates 
(Manchester:    Ileywood)  ;     The    Servants  of 
Scripture,  bv  J.  W.  Burgon,  B.D.,  Dean  of 
Chichester  (S.P.C.K) ;   St.   PauFs   Epistle  to 
the  Rotnans,  toith  a  Vocabulary,  by  John  T. 
"White,  D.D.  (Longmans) ;  Old  Testament  Por- 
traits, by  Br,  Cunningham  Geikie  (Strahan) ;  The 
Patriarch  Jacob,  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Gregory  (Nia- 
bet);  The  Idyls  of  Solomon:  the  Hebrew  Marriage 
Week  arranged  tn  Dialogue,  by  J.  AV.  Lethbridge 
(Allen);  The  Lord's  Host:  or,  Letiont  from  the 
Book  ofJo^ua,  by  the  Rev.  6.  W.  Butler,  M.A. 
(Edinburgh :  Oliphant) ;  Revivfd  Memories  of  a 
Pastor's  Parting  Counsels,  by  T.  V.  French,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Lahore  (Poole) ;  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Duration  of 
Futwe  Punishment,  by  Matt  Horbery,  B.D. 
(Wesleyan  Conference  Office) ;  fiK.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  with  the  Parallel  Paisaget  in  the  other 
Evangeliste,  with  Kotes  and  Comments  (Nimmo)  ; 
Spiritual  ReaUty,  by  Eukloa   (John  Harris) ; 
Truth  and  Error  in  Rdigiout  Belief:  an  Expoti' 
tion  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (Cirencester  :  Bailey  and 
Sons) ;  Modem  Science  unlocking  the  Bible :  or, 
Truth  seen  from    Three   Points  (Longmans) ; 
Glimpses  of  God  through  his  Word ;  a  Handbook 
to  the  Theology  of  the  Bible  (Poole)  ;  The  Micro- 
cotm  and  the  Mncrocosm,  br  John  Coutts  (Pit- 
man); The  Deealoffue,  the  BeUrf,  and  iha  Lm^t 
Firayer  Vernfied,  Snd  ed.  (Pickering) ;  The  C%ru- 
tim  Code:  or,  Ruiee  for  the  Conduct  of  Human 
Life  taken  entirely  from      Holy  Scriptures,  with 
Occasional  Notes,  by  the  late  H.  T.  J.  Macnamara, 
Barrister-at-Law,  &c,,  with  a  Memoir  (Long- 
mans) ;  Freemasonry :  the  Three  Masonic  Graces, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  (Parity,  bv  Brother  Chftlmers 
J.  Faton  (Reevea  and  Tiuner), 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Db.  Easl  MiJLLER  Mtliub  is,  we  understand, 
to  bring  out  an  authorised  German  translation  of 
Mr.  L.  J.  Trotter's  biography  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  has  given  up  the  plan  of  writing  an  original 
Life  which  he  baa  entertained  for  several  years 
past  Dr.  Mylins  also  proposes  to  publish  a 
translation  of  the  eame  authn's  Hittory  of  India. 


SouE  of  the  valuable  Boestel  IISS.  bsTe  i,. 
been  secured  for  the  Lambeth  Palace  UbKm 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  J.  Gongh  NicI^ 
F.S.A.  Br.  Bucarel's  name  as  Keeper  of  tl 
Archiepiscopsl  Records  has  long  been  knoviL  i 
all  echoIaiB,  and  most  of  his  papeiB  ue  ia| 

{ireseired  in  tiie  Lambeth  Librsiy,  whL&  | 
ong  been  accessible  to  the  public.  'U'e  an  A 
also  to  state  that  the  anangenunt  of  the  Chuli 
and  Rolls  under  the  diiectioD  of  Mr.  ^ 
Moore,  F.S,A.,  Is  i^ndly  approaching  cm 
pletioD. 

Mr.  S.  0.  Hall  is  aboat  to  paUiah  A  .V&a 
of  Thomas  Moore,  with  whom  be  was  aequd 
BO  long  ago  as  1831.  The  centeiury  of  tL  a 
ia  to  be  commemorated  in  Dublin  ooHaril^n 

At  the  March  meetiiu;  of  the  Clifton  Shaii', 
Society,  when  Henry  VIIJ.  was  the  pit/ 
criticism,  the  following  papers  were  read:-'' 
the  Chaiticter  of  Henry  VHI.,"  by  Mr.  E 
Crew ;  "  On  the  King's  Gonsdence,"  br  Mr.  _ 
Thelwall ;  and  "  On  l£e  Death  of  Kathuiu,"  h 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mills. 

Colonel  Coloxb,  R.A.,  author  of  Dmm^ 
Castle,  dbc.,  is  about  to  edit,  with  critical  cxt 
The  Miller  of  Wandsworth,  comnioalT  nsU 
to  Richard  Lovelace.  Mr.  Quaritch  is  the  ^1 
li^er. 

The  Society  for  Promotinfi^  Chrijttoti  hx- 
ledge  have  in  the  prees,  and  will  ah<ntlT  pu^ 
the  following  works:  " Natural HisbiiTfiuilM'l 
a  series  of  nx  popular  volumes  on  ibe  .Vm<::iI  : 
History  of  the  Briti^  Islee— viz.,Z«wdiij/fr;( 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood ;  ThtSa&ft.h 
Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan;  The  Wii£ni,k 
Dr.  ^f .  C.  Cooke  ;  Undergi-ound,  isi  Mmt'iu 
and  Moor,  bv  J.  E.  Tavlor;  and  UtiaiiEK-r'. 
by  C.  O.  G.  Napier,    the  societjuill  wWish »: 
the  same  time  an  additional  voloneotuNtKnis 
of  *'  Manuals  of  Health,"  dealing  wiit  Mti^mi 
Occupation.    The  author  ia  Dr.  B.  W.  Eaiaii.-n'- 
The  "Conversion  of  the  West"  aeriaviil 
wise  be  extended  by  a  new  volume  bj  ibe  Ert- 
Dr.  Maclear,  on  The  Slavs. 

A  CLUB  for  practical  laboratory  work  into; 
is  to  be  formed  at  University  tollege, 
under  the  aoperintendence  of  Mr.  F.  0. 
The  course  will  begin  on  May  1.  TbB  K*t  '■■ 
Henalow  ia  likewise  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  on  botany  for  ladies,  prorided  (sal  .a 
ladies  join  the  class  after  the  fint  teem.'''.  ^ 
May  2. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholsos,  of  the  London  lc>!r> 
tion,  proposes  to  publish  shortly  by  Bufec;  ;'^' 
The  Rights  of  an  Animal,  with  an  appeKJ  = 
the  life,  character,  and  views  of  John  Utk^ 

Thx  Swedish  journal  Vptala  vmbs:" 
"  George  Sand  must  have  derived  the  materii!  c^-^ 
romance  L'homme  de  neige  from  a  Sw«^*ii 
The  main  action  is  laid  inlhilamo,  dnringthef;:^; 
for  freedom.     The  party  strife  between  '  !■■>"- 
and  '  Mossor '  pervades  the  narxative  and  fcw 
social  backgronnd.    The  political  sitaation  a 
Bted  in  a  manner  faithful  and  Btriking,  ^'"i''' 
do  credit  to  the  diaeemment  even  of  a  ""^^ 
writ«r.     The  local  eotauring  is  well  p*^  ^ 
even  in  details.    It  would  be  interesting » 
from  what  source  the  aathoroM  derived  her  P-r 
phical  and  historical  information.  Georfp 
is  well  known,  was  descended  from  Aaron  h^', 
mark,  a  personage  in  Swedish  history. 
this  wey  lay  claim  to  a  Swedish  sncestrj.  as 
this  circumrtance  also  have  directed  her  atttws- 
a  remarkable  episode  in  onr  national  anoaU. 

AitOMO  forthcoming  American  boolo  snnaj 
in  the  Nation  are  The  Secret  of  the 
romance  by  F.  Hassaurek, formerly  U.S. 
to  Ecuador,  and  sutiior  of  a  very  rwJ,J». " 
on  that  country ;  and  the  Memoirt  aM  H  "^'.v 
Benjamin  Bo&n$  Curtis,  LL.D.,  edited  by  - 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis.  The  ifirf««  r^^" 
the  sudden  death,  at  the  age  of  j<>>;^£j 
Mr.  James  Bhc^Hodgakin^a  pwaiw*"^ 
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of  New  Tork,  and  a  contributor  to  vuious 
journalAj  chiefly  on  financial  and  economic  subjects. 

MsBBs.  W.  AST}  R.  Chausers  are  about  to 
issue  an  Memenimy  Text-Book  of  Mechamo, 
including  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumattca,  by  Oliver 
J.  Lod^,  Lecturer  oa  Applied  Mathematics  and 
Mechanics  at  UniTernty  College,  London.  The 
book  covers  the  mechanical  subjects  neeeesary  for 
the  Matriculation,  Prelimina^,  Scientific,  and 
let  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  UniTersitr  of 
London,  and  is  inteoded  to  serve  as  a  text-book 
for  colleges  and  schools,  and  for  the  evening 
clasioa  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington. 

Our  readers  nill  learn  with  pleasure  that  the 
literarr  renuuna  of  the  late  Prof.  Glififord  are  in 
cf>vr9e  of  publication  by  Messrs.  MacmiUan  and 
Co.   They  consist  of  (1)  two  Tolumes  of  collected 
lectureB  and  essays,  whidi  will  be  edited  by  Mr. 
ficalie  Stephen  and  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock,  with  a 
bio(mphi(»l  introduction  by  the  latter;  (2)  a 
•mall  volume  entitled  Seeing  and  Thinking,  being 
a  popular  exposition,  highlv  characteristic  of  the 
snthor'a  keennees  of  compreliension  and  wonderful 
power  of  statement,  of  the  scientific  phenomena  im- 
plied in  theee  apparently  simple  processes ;  (3)  a 
reprint  of  mathematical  papers  contributed  to  the 
I'oyal  and  other  Societies,  and  to  various  mathe- 
matical journals.  Mr.  W.  SpotUswoode,  President 
of  the  Itoyal  Sonety,  is  interesting  himself  in  this 
collection. 

Mbssbs.  Macmillan  will  shortly  publish  a 
email  Tolume  entitled  A  Year  m  n  Lancashire 
ffarden,  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Bright.  Following  in 
tbe  footsteps  of  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  Mr. 
Bright  baa  recorded  in  familiar  language  a  year's 
experieoco  of  tbe  habite  of  tbe  inmates  of  his  ^r- 
dot ;  and  his  record  will  probably  be  of  no  little 
interest  to  all  lovers  of  plants  and  fiotrers. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  owners  of 
hiatoncal  papers  would  follow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Benelt-S  tan  ford,  who  has  given  us,  under  the 
title  of  IJie  Pythouae  Pa^'s,  a  valuable  collection 
of  letters  mainly  relating  to  the  Civil  War. 
Among-  them  are  several  from  tbe  King  to  Prince 
fiupert,  and  a  still  larger  number  from  Lord 
Percy,  the  Henry  Percy  of  the  Court  of  Henrietta 
Maria.   None  of  these  papers  are,  taken  by  them- 
selves, of  prepossessing  interest;  but,  taken  together, 
they  help  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Civil  War,  of 
which  the  records  in  our  national  repository  are 
unhappily  very  scanty  so  far  as  unofiicial  documents 
are  concerned.    Here,  for  instance,  in  a  letter  to 
Kapert,  is  a  touch  which  reveals  at  once  the  hope- 
leaaness  of  those  proposed  accommodations  wilJi 
Charles  by  which  many  persons  set  such  store 
<p.  3):- 

"  The  French  Ambassador  snid  that  he  hoped  I 
would  not  shattmy  eares  to  honorable  and  raaBoniible 
pro|K)eita)n8  if  they  were  ufred  to  me ;  but  protested 
Hi^inst  treating  with  those  who  call  themselfea  the 
Parliament  though  I  shonld  desyre  him,  and  I  against 
bearing  from  any  of  them  except  from  Essex,  as 
itoeen  Elizabetbe  and  mj  Father  treate.!  with  Tyrone 
being  the  cheefe  Rebell." 

Mr.  Day,  the  editor,  has  done  his  work  well,  ex- 
cept that  be  ought  not  to  have  printed  with  the 
modem  date  letters  written  before  March  25, 
which  if  be  has  placed  them  rightly  ought  to 
bear  the  date  of  the  preceding  year.  He  has 
written  a  valuable  and  extremely  interesting 
Introduction,  showing  considerable  acquaintance 
w^th  the  personages  and  events  of  the  time,  and 
what  is  still  rarer,  a  good  judgment  of  character, 
and  an  equitable  treatment  of  matters  in  dispute. 
Measts.  Bickers  and  Son  are  the  publishers. 

Wb  have  received  from  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward 
and  Co.  specimens  of  their  Easter  cards,  which 
fire  quite  worthy  of  the  great  reputation  which  i 
this  firm  has  acquired.   The  figure-subjects  strike 
us  as  the  least  successful. 

Tst  DsuUeht  Sundtchau  for  Apf  il  continues  1 
Count  Mcdtke's  valnaUe  notion  of  Konw  and  the  ' 


Oampagna,  which  am  also  intuesting  iiom  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  power  of  observation, 
discrimination,  and  judgment  which  this  celebrated 
tactician  cultiTated  by  asridnous  practice.  Herr 
Scherer  contributes  a  study  on  "  Goethe's  Pan- 
dora," and  Herr  Sachau  a  paper  on  Afghanistan, 
its  imst  history,  and  the  present  condition  of  ite  in- 
habitants. There  is  an  interesting  anonymous 
article  on  "University  Life  in  Russia,"  by  one 
who  has  experienced  it;  we  certainly  do  not 
gather  a  high  opinion  either  of  tbe  teaching  or  the 
social  life  of  the  studente,  who  are  in  perpetual 
antagonism  to  tiie  Government  and  are  fertile  in 
soci^ist  theories  and  plots.  Dr.  Leyden  surveys 
the  general  position  of  tbe  question  as  regards 
women-doctors,  and  sums  up  the  argument  from 
experience  to  be  that  they  are  not  much  wanted 
and  are  as  a  rute  not  very  proficient.  We  notice 
also  a  brief  but  highly  appreciative  review  of  Prof. 
Seeley's  Stein  by  Herr  Bailleu. 

The  FaculttS  des  Lettres  at  Bordeaux  have 
begun  to  publish  their  Annalee  ;  the  first  number, 
which  has  just  appeared,  cannot  be  called  io  any 
way  remar^ble  as  producing  any  new  results  of 
erudition,  but  it  is  pleasant  reading  of  a  number 
of  professors'  lectures  on  history  and  literature. 

The  chief  article  in  the  Revieta  Qtntemporanea 
of  March  16  is  an  interesting  "  Critical  Essay  on 
the  Empire  of  Charlemagne, '  by  P.  Nanot  Renart. 
The  other  noteworthy  papers  are  one  "On  tbe 
Capitulations  between  France  and  Tiukey  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  by  F.  de 
Asia  Pacheco,  and  the  commencement  of  another 
on  "The  English  Army  in  India,"  founded  on 
Sir  J.  Kaye's  Hilary  of  the  Sepoy  War,  The 
anonymous  author  declares  "  beyond  all  doubt 
there  is  no  people  that  does  not  envy  this  glorious 
page  in  the  history  of  England." 

Pbof.  Max  MijLLEB  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  and  is 
expected  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  in 
October. 

Tee  meeting  to  form  the  proposed  Metropolitan 
Free  Libraries  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
week  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  The  Bishop 
of  lx)ndon  took  the  chair,  and  made  an  excellent 
introductory  speech.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice, 
M.P.,  moved,  and  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P.,  se- 
conded, the  formation  of  an  association.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  Q.O.,  Sir  W.  Frederick  Pollock,  and  Dr. 
Gladstone,  spoke  in  favour  of  theobject  of  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  George  Howell  opposed  it  on  purely  eco- 
nomic grounds,  and  was  answered  by  Mr,  Frederic 
Harrison.  The  motion  was  almost  unanimously 
adopted.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  president  of 
the  new  assodation,  and  a  long  list  of  well-known 
men  form  its  council.  Membmhip  is  obtained  by 
a  yearly  subscription  of  not  less  than  65.  The 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  £.  B.  Nicholson,  of  tbe 
London  Institution,  Finsbiuy  Circus,  will  be  glad 
to  send  full  printed  information  to  all  friends  of 
the  movement. 


ROXBB  07  TUVXL. 

The  February  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Freuch  Geographical  Society  contains  an  account  of 
the  explorations  of  MM.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  and 
Ballav  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  OgowS,  Alima, 
and  Licona  in  Western  Equatorial  Africa.  Tbe 
paper  is  illustrated  by  a  neatly-executed  map,  on 
which  is  shown  the  previously  unknown  tract  of 
country  examined  by  tiie  traveUers. 

Traces  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ex- 
treme east  of  Western  Australia  of  Leichardt's 
exploring  party,  which  disappeared  in  the  interior 
several  years  ago. 

Nkws  has  reached  tbe  Church  Missionary  Society 
respecting  the  progress  of  the  party  despatehed 
them  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  way  of  the  Nile. 
They  only  reached  Lado,  nearfy  opposite  Gondo- 


koro,  on  October  and  after  three  weeks*  stay 
there,  arrived  at  Regiaf  about  November  7 ;  con- 
se^uentiy  they  were  hardly  expected  to  reach 
King  Mteea'e  country  till  early  this  year.  The 
cause  of  delay  has  been  that  the  Nile  baa  been 
unusually  high,  and  the  immense  quantity  of 
water  loosened  great  masses  of  reeds  and  papyrus 
which  formed  floating  islands  and  blocked  up  the 
river ;  besides  which,  through  want  of  fuel,  the 
steamer  between  Khartum  and  Lado  was  de- 
tained during  the  whole  of  September  in  the 
midst  of  marshes  some  distenoe  south  of  Sobat. 

On  January  0  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
steamer  Ellajigowan  arrived  at  Thursday  Island, 
in  Torres  Straits,  with  an  English  boy  and  a 
Chinaman,  the  only  survivors  of  a  party  of  seven, 
the  rest  of  whom  had  been  murdered  by  the 
natives  on  tbe  south-east  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
This  party  had  been  trading  and  prospecting  along 
the  coast  for  some  six  months,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  the  original  gold- prospecting  party  from 
Cooktown.  The  natives  in  question  announced 
their  intention  of  hilling  and  eating  all  the  whit» 
men  who  landed  in  their  district. 

A  QDESTioN,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  asked 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Session  respecting 
the  rumoured  cession  of  a  large  tract  of  country  in 
Northern  Borneo  to  a  ^itish  association,  and 
papers  on  the  subject  were  promised,  but,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  have  never  been  issued.  The 
asBodation,  however,  have  not  been  so  reticemt; 
for,  though  they  give  no  clue  to  the  means  em- 
ployed to  induce  the  Sultene  of  Brunei  and  Sulu. 
to  grant  tbe  concession,  they  have  just  printed 
privately  a  very  interesting  volume,  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  country,  in  which  they  have  already 
formed  three  esteblishments,  on  the  Pappar  and 
Tampassuck  Rivers  on  tbe  north-west  coast,  and 
at  Sandakan  Harbour  on  the  east  coast.  The  ceded 
territory   is   described  somewhat  concisely  as 
nearly  the  whole  northern  part  of  tbe  Sultanate 
of  Borneo,  known  to  tbe  natives  by  the  name  of 
Sabah,  together  with  part  of  the  north-east  coast 
hitherto  tributary  to  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  and 
comprising  a  total  area  of  78,000  square  milee. 
This  tract  of  country  has  a  coast  line  of  more  than 
600  miles,  extending  from  the  Kimanis  J^ver  on 
the  north-west  coast  to  the  Sibuco  Itiver  on  the 
east,  and  having  four  capital  harbours,  one  of 
which,  Sandakan  Bay,  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of 
water  about  fifteen  miles  long  by  five  miles  broad. 
A  great  part  of  the  interior  ol  this  territory  is 
absolutely  unexplored  by  Europeans,  or  at  least 
was  so   until  the    company    took  possession 
of  it,   and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
gradually  obtain  through  their  instrumentality 
some   very  interesting  geographical  information 
respecting  it.    For  instance,  the  precise  position 
of  the  Kini  Balu  lake  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
On  the  shores  of  this  lake  the  natives  say  there 
are  many  villages  of  Ida'an,  or  abori^es,  who 
cultivate  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  produce. 
Sabah  is  known  to  be  rich  in  ve^table  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  animal  productions,  and  there 
appears  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  tiiat  it  pos- 
sesses fn-eat  mineral  wealth.   The  soil  is  every- 
where rich  and  fertile,  and  in  many  localities  of 
superior  quality,  suited  to  moat  cfescriptions  of 
tropical  produce ;  and  it  is  to  this  source  mainly 
that  the  company  look  for  tbe  development  and 
prosperity  of  what  has  been  styled  "  New  Ceylon." 
With  this  end  in  view  they  have  had  it  examined 
by  an  analytical  chemist,  besides  obtaining  tho 
opinion  of  an  experienced  Ceylon  planter,  who 
visited  the  country  last  year  for  tbe  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  the  land  was  suitable  for  cofiee. 


ezRiuir  lbubb. 

BarUn:  UHch81.187». 
Cki  February  24  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  Fried- 
rich  Spielhagen  was  celebrated  in  Berlin  by  a 
number  of  authors  and  artists.  Their  object  was  to 
give  tius  succesaful  pMt,^now  sufierkiff  &om  too 
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great  mental  exertion,  a  testimony  of  the  sym- 
patby  which  he  has  gained  not  only  from  the 
general  public,  but  also  among  those  of  his  own 
profession.  In  the  eonntry  of  Spielhagen  and 
Kaulbacb,  his  elightl^  deolaoi&tOTy  style  has  not 
been  a  hindnnoe  to  hu  success ;  the  Oenuans  can- 
not tolerate  the  cold  realism  of  a  Flaubert  in  art. 
The  short  bat  warm  confrratulatmy  address  was 
delivered  by  the  venerable  Aueroaeh,  who  now 
assomes  the  hoooarable  poution  of  patriarch  on  all 
occasions  of  the  kind.  Not  that  he  is  exempt 
from  ridicule  or  envy ;  on  the  contrary,  his  wealt- 
nessea  are  often  unduly  dwelt  upon,  and  criticism 
frequently  attacks  him  unmercifully.  He  is  per- 
baps  regarded  with  the  same  somewhat  reluctant 
recognition  with  which  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
was  viewed  in  Denmark  during  tbe  later  years  of 
his  life.  It  is  nevertheless  universally  felt  that  he 
IS  facile  princept  among  North-German  poets,  and 
-that  he  alone,  among  ul  German  authors  of  the 
present  day,  has  tbe  merit  of  developing  an  alto~ 
;gether  new  poetical  style.  From  the  point  of 
View  of  our  own  time,  it  seems  aa  though  the  Dorf- 
geachAMe  had  arisen  almost  simidtaneously  in  Ger^ 
many  and  France.  Thi8,howeTer,ianottheca8e,for 
it  was  a  German  (MiiUer-Strtfbin^,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken)  who,  by  calling  the  attention  of  George 
8tind  to  Auerbach's  little  rustic  tales,  suggested 
to  her  the  idea  of  writing  La  petite  Fadette  and 
Ln  Mare  au  Diable.  Afler  numerous  essays  in 
depicting  the  life  of  the  cultivated  and  aristocratic 
class — of  which  romances  the  old  iVeueA  Zeben, 
though  little  known,  is  perhaps  the  best — Auer- 
bach  has  of  late  resumed  his  earlier  style,  and  his 
last  work,  Landolin  von  JReutersho/en  (Paetel)  is 
the  result  of  that  return.  The  story,  excellently 
constructed  and  carried  out,  is  that  of  a  tyranniciu 
and  overbearing  yeoman,  whose  Nemesis  over- 
takes bim  when,  in  bis  rage  -with  a  servant  die- 
missed  for  theft,  he  unfortunately  kjUls  the  latter 
by^  tiirowing  a  stone  at  Inm.  Accused  of  the 
crime,  he  escapes  by  falsehood,  bis  bead  servant 
and  bis  hypocritical  son  bearing  &lse  witness  on 
his  behalf,  and  the  story  ^s  on  to  show  the  &ta1 
consequences  of  this  perjury  riaing  on  all  sides 
agunst  tbe  proud  Laindolin.  He  has  lost  the 
respect  of  bis  own  class,  and  becomes  dependent 
on  tJiose  to  whose  false  witness  he  owes  his 
■acquittal ;  equability  of  mind  he  has  lost  long 
ago.  The  artistic  construction  of  the  story  is 
such  that  the  reader  anticipates  the  condemnation 
of  Landolin,  yet  feels  a  proportionately  deeper 
satisfaction  in  finding  that  his  acquittal  brings 
with  it  a  still  more  severely  effectual  punish- 
ment. Among  the  unjust  criticisms  brought 
against  the  work  is  the  assertion  that  the  legal 
proceedings  are  not  eorreetly  described.  The  puv 
ticulon  of  the  trial  are  certiunly  in  opposition  to 
Prusuan  usBges,  but  only  because  toey  are  in 
«xact  agreement  with  the  legal  customs  of  South 
Germany,  where  the  sceue  of  the  novel  is  laid. 

The  day  before  the  authors  of  Berlin  met  in 
honour  of  Spielhagen,  part  of  their  number,  the 
Berlin  Press  Union,  had  assembled  at  a  me- 
morial celebration  in  commemoration  of  Hiltl, 
Srachvogel  and  Gutzkow,  members  of  the  Union, 
who  died  last  year.  The  name  of  the  first  of 
these  has  scarcely  passed  the  limits  of  Germany ; 
Brachvogel  has  become  &moas  on  every  German 
fitajfe  through  his  effective  but  thoroughly  hys- 
terical piece,  N'arcise  (an  elaboration  of  Diderot's 
fine  Neveu  de  Sameau,  in  the  wildly  sentimental 
style)  ;  Gutzkow,  that  atruggliag,  shattered,  grace- 
deserted  spirit, who, like  Emile  deGirardio,  "bad 
an  idea  every  day,"  will  be  remembered  by  some 
particular  dramas,  such  as  Uiiel  Acotta,  or  Z<^f 
und  Schwert.  An  excellent  and  highly  character- 
istic discourse  upon  the  deceased  members  was 
•delivered  by  the  well-known  editor  of  tiie  Vev^tt^e 
Mwndtchau,  Juliua  Rodenbei^. 

A  remarkable  work  by  this  writer  has  recentiy 
appeared.  Dm  Onmdidia;  atbree-volume  romance, 
which  win  be  sun  to  find  readers  in  England, 
when  the  author  haa  so  long  remded,  and  where 
he  has  gained  w  many  fiiends  by  his  su^^tive 


studies  on  the  world  and  society.  Die  Orandidier 
(Stuttgart :  Hallberger)  is  a  romance  which,  like 
Paul  Heyse's  Im  Paradieae^  concentrates  in  itself 
the  poetry  of  a  ci^.  neyae  depicts  Munich, 
Bodenberg  paints  Barltn :  that  is  to  say,  the 
moderate,  sober  natural  beauty  and  the  peculiar 
direwd  simplicitv  which  give  Berlin  its  special 
charm.  Tbe  Berlin  to  which  thu  reader  is  here  in- 
troduced is  not  that  which  lies  between  the  "  Bran- 
denburgerthor"  and  the  "Kouigliches  Schloss;"  it 
is,  if  we  may^  use  the  expression,  the  provincially- 
tinted  Berhn — the  Berlin  of  the  Spree,  with  its 
ships  and  bridges,  its  manufactories  and  tanneries, 
its  own  peculiar  atmosphere  and  odour.  There  are 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and  delineatioos 
of  character  in  this  romance  which  remind  us  of 
a  fine  old  Dutch  picture.  In  this  Berlin,  more- 
over, the  author  has  selected  an  especially  charac- 
teristic district.  As  it  was  his  intention  that  the 
romance,  beginning  with  the  petty  relations  of 
city  life,  should  gradually  so  extend  its  limits  that 
its  catastrophe  should  l>e  brought  about  by  the 
great  historic  stru^le  between  the  French  and 
Germane,  thus  opening  to  the  reader's  view  a  wide 
horizon,  he  has  most  ingeniously  and  happily  laid 
his  opening  scenes  in  the  French  colony  in  Berlin. 
Here,  every  feeling  of  opposition  to  tbe  French 
was  more  complicated,  more  interested,  more 
^unful,  and  consequently  deeper,  Tbe  Germanised 
French  of  Berlin  form  the  natural  and  genuine 
contrast  to  the  Gallicised  Germans  of  Alsace,  who, 
united  to  the  former  by  the  bonds  of  fi^endship 
and  relationship,  play  an  important  part  in  the 
romance.  A  gentie  and  somewhat  tender  humour, 
and  a  patriotic  pathos,  are  the  key-note  of  the 
book. .  The  style  of  the  narrative  often  reminds  us 
of  the  earlier  English  romances,  which  the  author 
seems  to  have  thoroughly  studied.  Some  over- 
sentimental  turns  of  tiiought,  however,  may  be 
noticed  as  distinctively  German.  Id  an  Envlish 
story,  it  woudd  be  scarcely  possiUe  for  the  nero 
of  the  book,  a  young  painter,  to  sxpresa  lumself 
in  spealdng  of  itia  art  id  such  words  as  these : — 
"  Es  kam  mir  vor,  als  oh  ich  sieverlangne,  sie,  die 
himmlische  Freundin  manea  Ze&efU."  Alfred  de 
Musset's  Le  Rliin  AUemand  is  frequentiy  quoted  in 
this  romance,  but  always  wrongly : — "  Nous  I'avons 
vit,  votre  Bhia  Allemand,"  instead  of  "Nous 
I'avons  eu,"  and  "S'il  est  a  nous,  votre  Khin 
Allemand,"  instead  of  "  S'il  est  &  voua." 

Auerbach's  and  Rodenbe^'a  romances  agree  in 
a  certain  high-toned  patriotic  optimism,  which,  at 
times,  is  more  strongly  manifested  in  German 
literature  than  in  German  life.  With  Auerbach, 
the  kindly,  sociable  Suabian,  this  optimism  is 
principally  based  on  his  admiration  of  the  Prussian 
inflexibility,  so  foreign  to  his  own  nature.  For 
yefus  past  Auerbach's  poetry  has  been  pene- 
trated with  his  delight  in  the  new  Prussian 
order  -  of  things;  and  this  pleasure  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  express  at  times  in  a  really  child- 
iah  manner.  Thus  die  part  played  in  LmtdUin 
by  the  militaiy  decoration  of  uie  iron  cnM  on  tbe 
breast  of  the  son-in-law  is  almost  incredible. 
As  much  respect  is  paid  to  this  order  of  merit  as 
though  it  were  a  linng  being.  Now  we  are  in- 
formed  that  wherever  Anton  goes,  he  has  the 
"  Ehrengeleit "  (pass  of  honour)  from  the  highest 
authority  in  tbe  whole  kingdom }  imd  now  our 
attention  is  called  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
token  of  honour  on  his  breast,  if  be  draws  his 
breath  deeply,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  the  old  French 
plays,  the  mother  says  of  her  son :  "  II  est  beau, 
il  est  bon,  il  est  dicori  I  "  all  in  one  line. 

The  patriotic  optimism  of  Rodenberg  is  less 
inimical  to  Particularism  than  to  the  recol- 
lections of  1848.  The  old  Liberals  among  the 
modem  Germans  cannot  disguise  from  themselves 
the  fact  that,  however  many  hopes  of  their  youth 
may  have  been  verified,  still  much,  very  much, 
has  fallen  out  ^uite  otherwise  than  they  bad  de- 
sired and  anticipated.  Outward  aoccess  has  been 
purcbased  by  mward  servitude.  The  prindpd 
optimists,  however,  will  not  acknowledge  this  to 
themselves,  and  consequeotly  have  nothing  good 


to  say  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  which 
even  d!rove  their  now  idolised  emperor  from  the 
capital,  and  which  was  certainly  conducted  unprac- 
tically enough,  butin  which  perhapsthsre  was  more 
ideality  and  truer  beart-aspirationB  than  in  the  pre- 
sent development  of  power  difouf^Mv.  DsaLeuttAr 
Rundschau  published,  a  short  time  since,  a  de- 
scription of  the  events  of 1848,  by  one  General  von 
Brandt,  who,  regarding  the  revolutionists  of  thst 
period  from  an  ultra-conservative  point  of  view, 
caricatured  them  as  hot-headed  enthusiasts  at 
culpable  rebels.  That  this  description  should  have 
been  received  with  approbation  shows  that  the 
bourgeoisie  of  the  present  day  have  so  completely 
forgotten  the  events  of  that  time  as  no  loD^r-r 
even  to  understand  them.  This  point  of  view,how- 
ever,  is  not  personally  that  of  the  editor  of  the 
most  importeuit  among  German  Reviews.  To  him, 
tbe  revolution  of  1848  appears  a  noble  Quisatiso, 
which  should  be  treated  with  the  indiils«Dt 
humour  due  to  such  Cervantes-like  visions.  Jht 
period  in  question  is  represBSted  in  his  book  a 
"Don  Quixote"  of  infinite  good-bamonr  ud 
fantasy,  on  whom  the  autiior,  himself  an  "an- 
nexed'" Hessian,  has  bestowed  his  own  natim- 
ality.  The  chantcter,  however,  is  not  impressed 
upon  the  reader  vrith  a  sense  of  perfeetreah^  and 
vraiseinblanee.  The  few  in  Germany  who  biie 
held  &st  to  the  traditions  of  forty  years  are  nt-ith« 
so  mad  nor  so  ingenuous  as  this  old  revolutioniit, 
nor  will  they  be  so  eadty  converted  aa  tiidr  wpt- 
sentative  in  this  book  to  Bismarekism  sa  tke  onir 
means  of  salvation. 

A  romantic  work  by  the  well-known  fwstheuc 
philosopher  Fried  rich  Vischer,  bearing  thedioilijti 
ofAuchFiner,  has  recently  Attracted  muchatteDDk 
Tbe  author,  who  has  gained  special  celebritjliFiii) 
great  aesthetic  system  on  the  principles  of  flt^e], 
has  twice  before  appeared  in  the  poetic  diuiW. 
He  has  written  a  continuation  of  Faust,UfKi^ 
"  third  part,"  which  parodies  the  •'seaadpot" 
of  Goeuie,  and  under  the  pseudonym  of  Scuricn- 
meyer,  published,  at  the  close  of  the  Fnpa- 
German  war,  a  Heldengedieht  on  tbe  safij«t, 
which  met  with  much  success.   To  one  vbo,  like 
the  writer  of  tbe  present  article,  is  indebted  to 
the  aesthetic  Vischer  for  much  sugg^fe  in- 
struction, it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  speak 
bis  last  work.     It  has  been  greatly  ridiculed, 
and  can  be  ridiculed  without  much  trouble,  font* 
plot,  its  treatment,  almost  everything  in  it  intetideJ 
to  have  a  poetic  eflect,  lies  directiy  open  topaio^T, 
Vischer,  in  fact,  has  nothing  of  the  poet  in  him, 
And  yet  one  feels  pnin  at  tbe  vulgar  scoff  at  the 
book.    It  abounds  in  great  thoughts  and  proround 
reflections,  which  witness  powerfully  to  the  lore 
of  truth,  originality,  and  power  of  the  author. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  principal  episode  18  all 
that  is  needed  to  show  the  ultra-German  chanc- 
tor  of  the  plot.  The  hero,  a  German  of  greit 
powers,  a  Hegelian  philosopher  and  reflectiTe 
poet,  meets,  in  his  travels  in  Norway,  GoMn^ 
a  woman  of  northern  race,  who  completed  »• 
witches  him  with  her  beauty.  This  Isd?  u 
travelling  about  the  country  with  Herr  ump 
her  teacher  in  Pktonic  philosophy,  Hen 
Amhelm,  a  young  lyric  poet.  She  ia  unnvaiwa 
a  dancer  and  singer,  and  withal  reads  ans 
vmtes  Greek  aa  well  as  any  blaestockinfr  can-* 
rather  improbable  combination  of  quslificatioM 
and  capabilities  in  a  Norwegian  Udy.  Oar  wi^ 
man.  falls  deeply  in  love— and  unfortMateiy,!" 
the  same  time,  catches  a  bad  cold.  His  traaw 
destiny,  in  point  of  fact,  is  to  suffer  from  mb- 
tinual  catarrh;  he  has  existed  for  an  0DltD0« 
period  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infias"*^ 
finds  a  sad  hindrance.  If  Albert  EwhartwoaU 
be  pathetic,  his  voice  denies  him  «e 
when  he  ia  seated  at  a  tnbU  d^/iSte  beside  »  »wj 
nating  neighbour  to  whom  he  wishes  "  J"  . 
himself  agreeable,  he  is  attacked  by  so  «n«P^^ 
a  sneeze  that  he  cannot  get  his  hfiBdkerchwf  ouii^ 
tune.  The  celebrated  AestiieticisthMiiot  WP^ 
&om  dsmloning  tins  daring  m^.*?-  -L» 
poinfiil  ndi^taiMa.   Briefly,  Enh""" 
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but  m  Bniifflhig  one,  and  represents  to  as  in  this 
eoDtrsst,  iuppofled  to  be  hnmoroua,  the  close  con- 
nexion of  tne  sublime  with  the  pettT  announces 
of  hnman  life.  In  his  dread  of  that  false  idealism 
which  is  mere  Tarnish,  the  author  has  had  re- 
course to  this  Mnd  of  humour.  It  seems  to  me, 
bowerer,  that  the  problem  the  solution  of  which 
be  seeks  — the  representation  of  humanitr  with- 
out cooTentional  colouring — has  long  been  solved 
in  a  widely  different  manner  by  the  brothers 
i)e  OoDcourt  and  other  French  novelists  of 
tbeir  class.  Einhart  soon  succeeds  in  gaining 
the  heart  of  the  fair  Noiwwian,  and  she  incon- 
feiderately  givea  her  diilly  adorer  a  secret  and  con- 
fidential rendezvous  in  an  open  grotto  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  Oesthusfos  watafaQ.  In  this  grotto 
meet  the  NQTw^ian-Greek-Baoehante  Dido  and 
dieBliiT«iM  German  Aaneas.  Goldrun  studies 
Gwek  at  Bugen,  translates  a  song  from  the 
OiflBfy  into  Swediah — in  t^e  author's  opinion, 
^jatentlj,  the  poetic  language  of  the  Norwegians 
— tnd  dances  a  moIo  with  ail  the  wUdness  of  a 
diiicing--girl  of  Pompeii.  Her  behaviour  towards 
thti  hero  is  a  mixture  of  alternate  tenderness  and 
mockery  at  his  unfortunate  catarrh ;  she  seems  to 
Mm  myeterioua — indeed,  almost  demon-like— and 
lie  sometimee  feels  sudden  impulses  of  desire  to 
flins:  her  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  One  day  he 
finds  her  in  the  arms  of  the  young  poet  Amhelm. 
lie  dulj  punishes  and  leave*  her,  bnt  is  induced 
to  letam — pedant  that  he  is  1—1^  a  letter  written 
ID  excellent  Greek.  This  retam,  however,  ends 
in  misfortune  to  both;  for  one  quiet  evening, 
Then  Ooldnin  with  great  firankneas  confeaees 
to  her  catanrfa-afflieted  fHend  that  she  had  pre- 
Ttonsly  been  on  equally  confidential  terms  with 
her  deceased  teacher  Dvring,  Einhart  loses  all 
control  over  himself.  He  hurries,  sneezing  and 
blowing  hia  nose— he  is  recognised  by  this  fact — 
to  the  chorchyard  in  which  Dyring  is  buried,  digs 
up  the  earth  with  a  dagger,  strikes  through  the 
cot&n,  and  with  the  same  weapon  stabs  the  corpse 
of  Dyiii^  in  a  terrible  manner.  In  his  moral  incng- 
mi'ion  be  flings  the  same  dap^r  in  Goldrun's 
I'ice,  wounding  her  forehead  but  slightly,  yet 
deeplr  enough  to  cause  her  death  from  blood- 
poisaoing  within  a  few  days.  Einhart  then  has  a 
ioog  atfiiek  of  typhus  fever,  and,  on  hia  recovray, 
becoiBM  a  Imva  soldier  in  tiie  Schleswig-Holstein 
anny  in  the  war  with  Denmark. 

Whimrical  as  all  thia  sounds,  the  work  containa 
much  that  is  ^ood.  A  Pfahldorf  novel,  the 
poetical  prodaction  of  the  hero,  which  parodies  to 
a  certain  extent  the  archaeological  romances  so 
popular  at  present,  is  written  with  spirit  and 
misgination;  but  the  numerous  aphorisms  of 
which  the  hero's  diary  oonnsts  would  alone  give 
worth  and  importance  to  the  book.  These  aphor- 
isms give  evidence  of  remarkable  intelligence,  and 
are  ftul  of  religious  feeling  and  genuine  morality. 
An  active,  energetic  love  tor  all  that  is  oppressed 
and  ill-trc»ted,  whether  human  or  brute,  mis  the 
heart  of  the  hero,  and  his  vigorous  philosophy  is 
io  equally  atzong  (^tpoution  t»  orthodoxy  and 
peesimiam.  Gbobo  Brasdbs. 


OBITUAMY, 

XUZA.  XETETABII. 

Wb  regxet  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Miss 
Eliza  Met^ard  ("  Silvarnen  "Jl  which  took  place  at 
her  nsidenee  io  Lambeta  on  Friday  morning  last. 
Miaa  Metevaid.  although  she  did  a  great  deal  of 
odier  good  ana  usefu  -woA,  is  now  and  will 
bereafter  be  best  known  as  the  author  of  The 
Life  vfjfmak  Wadgwood,  which  was  published  in 
IsGo,  but  before  that  time  she  had  achieved  some 
reputation  as  a  graceful  and  versatile  writer.  Her 
first  work,  StruffgUt  for  Fame,  a  story  in  three 
volumes,  was  published  in  1315.  In  1840  she 
published  a  prize  eesay  on  Juvenile  Deprainttf,  and 
m  lb60  T?ui  Doctor's  Little  Daughter,  the  first  of 
several  duldten'a  stories,  aome  of  wliich  reached  a 
Mcond,  and  one,  Qiaa  Brmdi  Omn  Lvm,  a  third, 


edition.  Some  of  these,  as  the  Ddft  Jujgj  showed 
what  was  in  those  days  an  unusual  interest  in 
pottery  and  potters.  In  1660  appeared  another 
thtee-Tolume  story,  called  Mamxtone^s  House- 
keeper, with  a  dedication  "to  the  memory  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  to  whom  I  owe  my  nom  d«  pluine 
of  Stloerpen,"  and  in  1862  Lady  Herbert's  Oentle- 
vfomm  ;  in  1861  "  7^  Hallowed  Spots  of  Ancient 
London:  Historical,  Bioaraphical,a7td  Antiquarian 
Sketches,  illustrative  of  plaoea  and  events  made 
memorable  b^  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers  for 
civil  and  religious  fteedom,"  a  work  executed 
with  much  care  and  inspired,  like  all  her  vrriting, 
by  a  noble  spirit.  Her  literary  expOTience  and  her 
admiration  tor  noble  men  and  noble  art  made  her 
fitted  for  the  diffieiUt  and  important  task  which 
she  next  undertook — her  Zi^  of  Wedgvoood,  of 
which  she  was  preparing  a  new  edition  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  In  1871  she  published 
A  Group  of  Englishmeia :  being  Records  of  the 
Younger  Wedgwoods  and  their  Friends ;  in  1872, 
The  Nine  Hours  Movement,  Industrial  and  House- 
hold Tales;  in  1873  and  1874,  two  splendid 
volumes  illustrated  with  pictures  of  Wedgwood's 
fine  art  works;  ia  1876,  her  invaluable 
Handbook  of  Wedgtcood  Ware.  The  last  of 
her  books  was  The  Children's  Isle,  a  story  for 
the  young,  which  was  suggested  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Times  some  thirty  years  ago. 
Miss  Meteyard  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
surgeon  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  bom  at  Liver- 
pool in  1816.  Her  title  of  "  Silverpen  "  was 
appended  by  Douglas  Jerrold  to  an  article  con- 
bibuted  by  her  to  the  first  number  of  his  news- 
paper, a  graceful  compliment  on  his  part  which 
her  pure  style  justified.  She  was  at  one  time  an 
extendve  contributor  to  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  was  an  early  advooate  of  extramural  burial 
and  other  sanitary  reforms. 


The  death  is  likewise  announced,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  of  U.  Alexandre  de  Lavergne,  author 
of  Le  Cotnte  de  Mansfdd,  L'AinS  de  la  Famille, 
and  numerous  other  novels,  as  well  as  of  several 
dramas;  of  Prof.  Goering,  of  Leipzig, author  of  a 
Kritische  Philosophie ;  of  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Malet, 
Librarian  of  Trinity  OoUege,  Dublin ;  and  of  Prof. 
Andrea  Creatadoro,  Ohief  Librarian  of  the  Man- 
chester Free  Libraries,  aged  seventy. 

Wb  are  compelled  to  postpone  till  next  week  a 
notice  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  who  died  on  the 
8th  inat.,  aged  eighty-one. 
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OHABXBS  WBLL8. 

New  EaTen,  Oonn.,  TT.S.A. :  March  IT,  IBT9. 

I  receive  to-day  the  Aoabsxt  of  Much  1,, 
with  obituary  of  Oharles  Wells.  May  I  be 
allowed,  not  with  any  controverBoal  intent,  but 
thanking  iSi.  Goase  (albeit  I  may  in  some  measure 
differ  from  him)  for  what  he  has  writtenj  to 
supplement  his  words  with  so  much  as  I  have  my- 
self learned  of  Wells,  partly  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance ? 

And  first  I  ask  leave  to  add  to  the  bare 
statement  that  "  Wells  went  with  Home  to  eee 
his  dead  friend  "  (Hazlitt),  that  I  believe  Home 
nursed  and  cared  for  Hazlitt  during  his  last  illness. 

In  1840,  says  Mr.  Gosse,  Wells  '*  left  EngUnd^ 
and  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  entered  his  native 
country  since."  He  made,  certainly,  one  flying- 
visit,  to  me  a  very  memorable  one.  I  was  living 
at  Woodford,  on  the  edge  of  Hainault  Forest,  snd 
David  ScotL  the  painter,  was  spending  the  day 
with  me.  It  waa  somewhere  between  1846  and 
1847 ;  the  exact  date  my  friend  W.  B.  Scott  oould 
tell  from  recollection  of  Ids  brother's  rare  viaits  to 
the  south.  Scott  had  come  by  the  first  coacb 
(there  were  but  two  on  Sunday),  and  bv  the  second 
came  a  stranger  who  made  himself  knovm  as 
Charles  Wells.  A  healthy,  ruddy-faced,  weather^ 
hardened,  fieshless  man,  bright  and  cheery,  foxy- 
looking  (if  it  may  be  said  vrithout  prejudice),  the 
very  type  of  a  wiry  sporting  squire,  who  looked  as 
if  he  lived  always  aut>of-door8,  and  had  too  keen 
a  relish  for  Iresb  air  and  following  the  hounds  to- 
have  ever  dreamed  upon  the  side  of  Faruessus. 
His  talk  even  was  not  of  poetry,  but,  as  chiefiy 
recurs  to  me,  of  Brittany  and  (he  had  become  a 
Oatholic)  of  the  good  Breton  cur4 :  a  character 
which  I  suppose  neither  Scott  nor  m^elf  had 
much  cared  to  discus^  but  in  which  be  greatly 
interested  ua.  Those  two  most  nnlike  men  left 
my  honee  together.  That  was  the  only  time  I 
saw  Charles  Wells ;  and,  I  think,  the  last  time  I 
saw  tiie  great  piunter,  who  died  in  March  1848. 

Some  while  before  thu,  I  believe,  though, 
indeed,  it  may  have  been  soon  after,  I  becuu 
acqmuDted  with  Mrs.  Wells,  meeting  her  at  thfr 
house  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  to  consim  as  to  some 
hope  or  chance  of  republishing  the  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,  or  publishing  something  else,  I  forget 
which.   How  I  came  to  know  Wells  was  thus. 

Not  disputing  Mr.  Swinburne's  part  in  the 
revival  of  Wel&'s  drama,  or  our  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Rossetti  in  helping  toward  the  same,  I  may 
vet  claim  some  share  too,  if  only  as  temporary 
bellows-blower.  To  Home  we  owe  the  first 
impulse.  From  him  my  brother-in-law,  Thomaa 
Wade,  borrowed  the  book  which  called  forth  his 
admiration  aa  expressed  in  his  poem,  The  Conten- 
tion of  Death  and  Low,  puUiued  (as  part  of  an 
intended  second  volume  of  poems,  whien  unfortu- 
nately never  appeared)  in,  aa  Mr.  Gosse  states,  or 
about  1838.  In  1843  (the  date  in  my  copy  now 
before  me)  I  lighted  upon  the  Stories  t^er 
Nature,  T.  and  J.  AUmui  and  C.  and  J.  Oilier, 
publishers.  Mr.  Gosse's  phrase  of  "brocaded 
^ose"  I  hardly  consent  to.  To  me,  it  seeme 
that  the  tiUe  fairly  suggests  the  work :  nineteen 
short  stories  of  human  passion,  mostly  tragic,, 
told  in  almost  Biblical  language;  very  dmple, 
very  thorough,  and  indicating  the  dramatic  power 
which,  with  deierence  to  the  critic,  is,  I  think, 
very  manifest  in  the  later  drama.  In  1845  I 
was  editing  a  weekly  paper,  the  lUuttrated  FamUy 
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Jouynal,  with  which  I  endeavouroi  to  combine 
a  monthly  founded  by  Douf^las  Jerrold,  the  Illu- 
minated Maffozine.  The  combined  papers  lasted 
onl^  a  few  months,  bat  in  them  I  had  the  oppor- 
tamty  of  repriDting  some  of  Wells's  StOTies.  His 
attention  called  to  this,  a  correspoadenee  followed, 
and  he  sent  me  tarious  manuscripts  ibr  pnblicft> 
lion,  eitlier  by  myself  or  elsewhere.  Among  them 
were  two  Stories  which  I  suppose,  firom  similarity 
of  style  aad  feelinff,  to  have  been  written  in  the 
early  days  of  those  "  after  Nature."  One,  Claribd, 
I  printed;  and  in  1848  dramatised  it,  widi  a 
■dedication  to  "VVells  and  acknowledgrraent  of  my 
indebtedness.  The  other,  which  I  declined,  almost 
offending  him  thereby,  was  a  story  of  intense 
power:  of  a  man,  arter  discovery  of  his  wife's  in- 
fidelity, having  her  and  her  lover  decoyed  into  a 
room  in  which  he  shut  tbem  up,  to'  starve  to 
death— visiting  the  place  of  their  punishment 
yeurs  afterward :  a  story  such  as  Webster  might 
nave  writtenj  but  hardly  suitable  for  &niily  read- 
ing. The  other  M8S.  were  chiefly  on  sporting  in 
Bnttany  (I  am  not  reminded  of  anjr  poetry  among 
them),  evidently  of  more  recent  writug,  strangely 
unartistic,  sometinieB  ungrammatic^,  as  if  the 
writer  had  forpotten  his  schooling.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  I  got  some  printed  in  the  Pemile's 
Journal,  edited  by  John  Saunders  and  William 
Howitt,  but  it  may  be  these  were  the  articles 
in  Frater  which  Mr.  Goeae  has  mentioned. 

So  far  as  I  can  trust  my  memory  it  must  have 
keen  some  years  after  this  that  I  lent  the  Joseph 
and  Aia  Brethren  (a  copy  given  me  by  Wells), 
and  perhaps  the  Stories  also,  to  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
He  may  have  seen  them  before ;  but  he  will  re- 
■collect  the  interest  I  had  in  Wells's  works,  and 
some  talk  between  us  as  to  the  possibility  of 
getting  one  or  both  repuUiBhed  with  his  designs. 
To  his  interest  in  the  drama,  and  his  intooduction 
of  it  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  we  owe  the  publieadon  at 
a  later  date,  as  already  stated. 

As  regards  other  poetry  by  Wells,  Mr.  Gosse's 
etatement,  ajjparently  on  the  beat  authority,  that 
*'  he  tried  vainly  to  publish,  but  never  lost  hope," 
that  "  he  had  composed  eight  or  ten  volumes  of 
poetry^ "  and  "  burned  the  whole  mass  at  his  wife's 
death,"  staggers  me.  In  correspondence  with  him 
(and  he  knew  how  gladly  I  would  have  printed 
anything  while  I  had  the  power),  speaking  with 
Mr.  Wells,  a«juainted  with  Mr.  Smith  Williams, 
the  "  brother-m-law,"  the  accomplished  and  kindly 
leader  for  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  tae  "  discoverer  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,"  I  cannot  understand  how  I 
chould  not  have  knovni  of  his  publishing  endea- 
Toura.  Was  his  statement  in  1877  only  the  loose 
TecoUection  of  sn  old  man,  that  he  had  been  long 
time  before  refused  P  My  own  understanding 
always  was  that,  disgusted  at  his  early  failure,  he 
abandoned  poetiy  altogether;  andcertainlythelater 
prose  writing  (careless  as  the  Jot^  and  his  Srs- 
ihren  was)  evinced  but  little  of  the  literary  ability 
to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  for  so  many  years 
had  cultivated  the  poetic  art  The  writer  of 
eight  or  ten  volumes  of  poetry  would  hardly  have 
slipped  up  in  the  very  construction  of  a  prose 
sentence.  I  am  not  depreciating  hia  genius;  I 
rate  bis  natural  gifts  perhaps  higher  than  does 
Mr.  Gosse;  but  my  supposition  is  that  he  had 
disused  and  lost  hia  power. 

What  professorship  he  could  have  had  at  Mar- 
seilles I  cannot  imagine.  When  last  I  heard  of 
him  (exc^t  very  lately)  I  was  told  that  he  had 
laeen  m  some  way  connected  with  certain  pseudo- 
miraculooB  pwformancea  in  Brittany  (it  would 
only  be  one  more  eccentricity  of  a  man  of  remark- 
ably varied  powers);  and  that  his  son  baring 
some  employment  as  an  engineer  at  Kbuseilles,  he 
had  gone  there  to  live  with  him. 

Mr.  Williams,  if  he  were  alive,  conld  set  us 
li^ht  on  aU  these  points,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hotds 
sdll  can.  I  do  not  pretend  to  certain^  except  of 
matters  within  my  own  perscmal  knowledge.  Even 
in  these  my  menuiry  may  he  sometimes  at  &nlt 

W.  J.  Lnrioir. 
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SCIENCE. 

The  Evolution  of  M<hn :  a  Tegular  Exposition 
of  the  Principal  Points  o/  Human  Onto- 
geny and  Phylogeny.  From  the  (German 
of  Ernst  Haeckel,  ProfeBsor  in  tbe  ITni- 
versity  of  Jena.  In  Two  YolumeB.  (0. 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

{First  Notice.) 

Pbof.  Haeckel  is  wdl  known  as  one  of  the 
moat  energetic  workers  and  advanced 
thinkers  among  German  biologists.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  be  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  animal  kingdom 
witb  especial  reference  to  tbe  theory  of 
development,  and  be  has  perhaps  done  as 
mncb  to  extend  and  popularise  that  theory 
as  Darwin  himself.  Besides  a  long  aeries  of 
publications  in  various  departments  of  bio- 
logy, be  has  written  two  great  popular 
works — The  History  of  Creation,  ia  which  tbe 
development  of  tbe  whole  animal  and  veget- 
able  Inngdom  is  systematically  traced  out, 
and  tbe  present  volnmes,  wbiob  treat  in 
more  detail  the  entire  history  of  man's  evo- 
lution, both  as  an  indivianal  from  the 
parental  germ,  and  as  an  animal  speoiea  from 
tbe  most  rudimentary  form  of  individnalised 
animal  life  tbrotigb  a  progressive  series  of 
more  and  more  specialised  animal  types. 

Tbe  present  work  is  intended  to  render  the 
facts  of  human  germ  history  and  develop* 
ment  accessible  to  tbe  educated  public.  It 
is  founded  on  the  researches  of  the  most 
eminent  modem  anatomists  and  embryo- 
logists — Baer,  Solliker,  Schwann,  Huxley, 
Weissmann,  and  Qegenbaur,  together  witb 
Haeckel's  own  discoveries  in  tbe  history  and 
development  of  many  of  tbe  lower  animals. 
We  can,  therefore,  bardly  do  otberwiae  than 
accept  the  faots  as  presented  to  ns  by  onr 
author,  and  thougb  we  may  not  always  agree 
witb  the  inferences  be  deduces  from  tbem, 
we  can  but  feel  that  they  are  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  and  that  a  careful  study 
of  tbem  is  absolutely  essential  before  ven- 
turing to  form  definite  conclusions  as  to 
man's  nature,  origin,  or  destiny.  As  tbe 
only  way  to  give  our  readers  any  idea  of  this 
very  remarkable  work,  we  will  endeavour  to 
indicate  the  general  nature  of  its  contents, 
dwelling  here  and  there  on  points  of  more 
especial  interest  and  importance. 

In  tbe  first  chapter  we  are  introduced  to 
tbe  "  fundamental  law  of  organic  evolution," 
which  is  :  that  tbe  history  of  tbe  germ  is  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  the  descent,  or, 
more  folly — 

"  That  the  series  of  forms  through  which  the 
individual  organism  passes  during  its  prepress 
from  the  egg-cell  to  its  fully  developed  state  is  a 


brief,  compressed  reproduction  of  the  long  series 
of  forms  through  which  the  animal  anceatoTB  ot 
that  organism  (or  the  ancestral  form  of  itaspodes) 
have  p^sed  from  the  earliest  periods  of  so-called 
orgamc  creation  down  to  the  present  time." 

The  evolution  of  tbe  individual  ia  termed 
"  Ontogeny,"  tbe  evolution  of  the  race  (or, 
as  be  terms  it,  tbe  tribe)  "  Phylogeny 
words  which  occur  in  almost  eveiy  page  of 
these  volumes.  It  is  then  explained  why  the 
correspondence  between  these  two  kinds  of 
development  is  not  accurate,  the  reason  being 
that  the  course  of  development  of  tbe  embryo 
has  been  from  time  to  time  altered  and 
much  shortened,  so  that  whole  series  of 
changes  that  have  occnrred  in  tbe  saccessive 
modifications  of  animal  forms  have  become 
compressed  or  altogether  skipped  in  the 
evolution  of  tbe  germ.  The  key  to  all  these 
modifications  and  anomalies  is  to  be  foQnd 
in  heredity  and  adaptation ;  tbe  formn 
having  kept  up  in  tbe  embryo  the  general 
type  of  earlier  animal  forms,  the  latta 
having  so  modified  tbeir  details  that  the 
special  ancestral  type  at  each  stage  of  deve- 
lopment is  often  cUfficult  to  recogQiBe,  espe- 
cially in  tbe  very  early  stages. 

Chapter  ii.  gives  an  account  oftheevl; 
theories  of  development,  such  as  ths  "pre- 
formation "  and  "  encasement"  of  anendles 
series  of  organisms  in  each  germ ;  sed  of  th? 
discoveries  of  Wolfi",  Harvey,  Sp^manzsni 
and  others.     Chapter  iii.  is  devoted  to  tie 
discoveries  of  Baer,  which  laid  tbe  fonmyifln 
of  tbe  accurate  knowledge  of  embiyo^. 
He  first  showed  that  the  primitire  gem- 
layers  bend  over  till  tbe  edges  meet,  tai  tliu 
form  tbe  primitive  intestinal  tube.  Heilso 
first  laid  down  tbe  important  law  of  evoktion, 
which  has  been  so  extensively  applied  bj 
Herbert  Spencer — that  it  consists  of  a  coa- 
tinnally  increasing  diSerenfciation  of  puts 
and  tissues,  combined  with  an  increasii^ 
speciality  of  general  form.   In  this  ob^iter 
we  first  have  tJbe  statement  that  the  celb,  of 
which  all  tbe  tissues  of  tbe  body  are  com- 
posed, '*  are  independent  living  beings,  the 
citizens  of  tbe  state  which  constitute  ti« 
entire  multicellular  organism."    These  cells 
increase  by  segmentation,  dividing  first  into 
two,  then  into  four,  eight,  sixteen,  thirty- 
two,  and  so  on,  till  an  extensive  stratnni  is 
formed  called  tbe  germ-layer.    This  hiyer 
divides  horizontally  into  two  layers,  and  from 
these  arise  one  or  two  intermediate  layers. 
From  tbe  upper  layer  is  formed  the  skin,  and 
all  its  integuments,  and  also   the  brsin, 
spinal  marrow,  and  nervous  system ;  from 
the  lower  layer  is  formed  the  intestinal  canal 
and  all  its  appendages— liver,  Innga,  Ac.; 
while  from  the  intermediate  layers  arise  the 
muscles,  blood,  bones,  and  ligaments.  Tha 
remarkable  discovery  was  made  by  Remw 
and  baa  been   confirmed  by  subseqnent 
observers.    The  formation  and  separation  « 
tbe  primary  germ-layers  occurs  thronghont 
tbe   whole    animal    kingdom    above  the 
Protozoa,"and  constitutes  the  most  important 
fundamental  fact  of  animal  development. 

Chapters  iv.  and  v.  give  the  history  of 
Phylogeny  or  tbe  theory  of  descent,  from 
Lamarck  to  Darwin.  Prof.  Haeckel  here 
maintains :  that  the  struggle  for  existence  m 
nat-wre  evolves  new  species  without  detig>h 
as  the  will  of  man  produces  new  mrifi^'*^ 
cuZiipoiwm  mthdetign,  and,  "that  the evo- 
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lition  of  the  Bpeoies  or  tribes  contains,  in  the 
hDi-tioDS  of  heredity  and  adaptation,  the 
detormioing'  canse  of  the  erolation  of  in- 
dividual organisms;  or,  briefly,  Phylogeny 
Htbe  mechanical  canse  of  Ontogeny."  We 
hare  here  as  it  were  the  key-note  of  the 
work,  the  fundamental  idea  which  the  author 
nerer  loses  sight  of.  The  science  of  radi- 
mentary  organs,  which  Haeckel  terms 
"Dysteleology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Pnrpose- 
lesscess,"  is  here  discussed,  and  a  number  of 
interesting  examples  are  given,  the  con. 
closion  being  that  they  prove  the  mechanical 
ornxmistic  conception  of  the  origin  of  organ- 
tnoB  to  be  correct,  and  the  idea  of  any  **  all- 
iri.se  creative  plan  "  an  ancirait  &ble. 

Bat  all  this  ia  merely  pretiminury,  and  it 
is  Milf  in  chapter  vi.  that  we  enter  npon 
the  rnl  matter  of  the  work,  iu  a  most  in- 
(otftiDg  account  of  the  egg-cell  and  the 
imotba.  The  popular  idea  of  a  cell  (derived 
imm  those  so  easily  seen  in  plants),  as  a 
chaei  sac  or  bladder  with  a  defined  solid 
envelope,  is  incorrect.    The  envelope  is  no 
essential  part  of  the  cell,  but  is  in  all  cases 
Sfecondary  formation.    The  modem  defini- 
tioQ  of  the  cell  is,  that  it  is  a  small  body, 
neither  solid  nor  fluid,  of  an  albuminous 
natote,  and  having  enclosed  in  it  a  smaller 
ronndish  body,  also  albuminous.  This  is  the 
sQckos,  and  it  is  this  which  is  the  essential 
chancterutic  of  a  living  animal  cell  as  dis- 
tinenished  from  a  mere  lamp  of  protoplasm. 
"KncleDB  and  protoplasm,  the  inner  cell- 
kernfil  and  the  outer  ceU-slime,  are  the  only 
two  essential  constituents  of  every  genuine 
cell.''  Cells  of  various  kinds  are  described 
and  beantifully  illustrated,  and  the  nerve- 
cell  B  mi  to  "  possess  the  capacity  to  feel, 
to  will,  to  think.    It  is  a  true  mind-cell,  an 
elementaiy  organ  of  mental  activity.*'  These 
nerre-ffi/ls  are  highly  complex  in  strnctare, 
wbents  the  egg-cell  is  in  no  way  specialised  ; 
ye(,  from  its  active  properties,  we  are  obliged 
to  infer  a  highly  complex  chemical  compo- 
BitiuH  of  its  protoplasmic  substance,  and  a 
nuDQte  molecular  strnctare,  which  are  com- 
pletely hidden  from  oar  eyes.    Every  cell  is 
u  independent  organisiP'   We  see  that  it 
performs  all  the  essential  life-functions  which 
the  entire  OT^nism  accomplishes.  Every 
one  of  these  little  beings  grows  and  feeds 
itaelf  independently.     It  assimilates  juices 
from  without,  absorbing  them  from  the  sur- 
ronuding  fluid  ;  the  naked  cells  can  even  take 
up  solid  particles  at  any  point  of  their  surface, 
ind  therefore  eat  without  possessing  either 
month  or  stomach.    Each  cell  is  also  able  to 
reprodace  itself,  and  to  increase.     It  is  also 
ible  to  move  and  creep  about,  if  it  has  room 
br  free  motion,  and  is  not  prevented  by  a 
Mlid  covering,  while  from  its  outer  surface 
^  Knds  OQt  and  draws  back  again  finger- 
^  processes,  thas  modifying  its  form. 


Ctils  from  the  watery  humoar  of  a  frog's 
*Jt  have  been  seen  to  move  freely,  and  creep 
^Wt  jttst  like  the  indepmdent  oi^anisms 
termed  Amoebae  and  Kbizopods.  The  young 
also  has  feeling,  and  is  more  or  less  sen- 
Mive,  performiDg  certain  movements  oq  the 
application  of  chemical  and  mechanical  irri- 
ants.  Thus  we  can  trace  in  every  single 
%n  all  the  essential  functions,  the  sam  of 
Thicii  coustitnte  the  idea  of  life — feeling, 
T.oti(in,  natrition,  reproduction. 
Altfaongh  there  are  even  more  simple  or- 


ganisms than  cells,  mere  masses  of  living  pro- 
toplasm without  a  nucleus,  yet  the  cell  as 
above  described  must  be  considered  as  the 
organic  unit,  the  basis  of  our  physiological 
idea  of  the  elementary  organism.  For  every 
animal  without  exception,  from  a  sponge  or 
worm  up  to  man,  originates  in  a  primitive 
egg  which  is  "  an  entirely  simple,  somewhat 
round,  moving,  naked  cell,  possessing  no 
membrane,  and  consisting  only  of  the  nucleus 
and  protoplasm."  These  egg-cells  difl'er 
somewhat  in  size  and  form  in  dffferent  ani- 
mals, hut  are  essentially  alike.  Many  or- 
ganisms remain  in  this  simple  one- celled  tbrm, 
of  which  the  Amoeba  is  the  most  familiar  ex- 
ample. This  creature,  which  most  of  our 
readers  must  have  seen  in  a  drop  of  water 
under  the  microscope,  is  important  as  being 
an  example  of  the  naked  living  cell,  moving 
and  feeding,  and  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of 
animal  life,  although  a  mero  nocleated  mass 
of  protoplasm.  It  increases  by  division,  the 
nucleus  dividing  first,  and  then  the  surround- 
ing protoplasm  distributes  itself  aronnd  the 
two  new  nuclei  and  parts  into  two  distinct 
animals.  Now  it  is  a  wonderful  fact  that 
the  unfertilised  eggs  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  sponges  and  medusae,  are  abso- 
lutely undistinguishable  from  an  Amoeba. 
Yet  more,  the  blood-cells  of  many  animals, 
and  even  the  white  corpuscles  present  iu 
hnman  blood,  are  exactly  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, moving,  eating,  and  acting,  just  like 
Amoebae.  For  these  reasons,  the  Amoeba 
is  regarded  as  that  one-celled  organism  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  ancestral  form  of 
all  animal  life  :  and  from  a  very  similar  cell 
every  individual  animal  still  originates. 

The  next  chapter,  on  the  processes  of  evo- 
lution and  impregnation,  is  no  less  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  The  first  step  upward 
from  the  simple  cell,  would  be  the  formation 
of  groups  of  cells  which  remained  attached 
to  each  other  instead  of  parting  as  in  the 
Amoeba.  In  this  little  community  a  division 
of  labour  wonld  soon  arise ;  some  of  the 
cells  becoming  specialised  to  absorb  food, 
othera  to  reproduce  themselves,  others  to 
form  protecting  organs  for  the  cpmmunity, 
thus  forming  a  distinctmany-oelled organism. 

We  have,  then,  a  long  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  reprodnction,  which  is  shown  to  be 
really  a  continuation  of  the  growth  of  the 
individnal ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  show  how  or  why  the  sexes 
came  to  be  diflerentiated  as  soon  as  the 
organisation  became  complex.  This  part  of 
the  subject  is  rather  slurred  over,  and  the 
whole  process  of  fertilisation  is  said  to  be 
"  extremely  simple,  and  entirely  without  any 
special  mystery.  Essentially  it  consists 
merely  in  the  fact  that  the  male  sperm-cell 
coalesces  with  the  female  egg-cell."  The 
very  mobile  thread  -  shaped  sperm  -  cells 
(spermatozoa)  **  find  their  way  to  the  female 
egg- cells,  penetrate  the  membrane  of  the 
latter  by  a  perforating  motion,  and  coalesce 
wiUi  the  cell  maternl."  We  hardly  think 
that  Prof.  Haeokel's  readers  among  the  edu. 
cated  public  will  find  this  such  a  very 
simple  matter.  Considering  that  in  the  case 
of  many  marine  animals  these  sperm-cells 
are  dischat^ed  into  the  water,  and  hare 
actually  to  seek  the  egg-cells  and  then  pene- 
trate their  outer  covering,  it  will  be  impos-  i 
sible  to  avoid  the  assamption  that  these  I 


apparently  simple  "  cells  "  are  not  only  liv- 
ing but  intelligent  organisms,  endowed  with 
a  wonderful  impulse  to  seek  out  and  pene- 
trate into  eggs,  thus  destroying  them- 
selves in  order  to  give  birth  to  a  new 
and  higher  being.  However,  when  the 
two  cells  have  coalesced,  an  important 
change  takes  place  in  the  egg.  Ite 
nucleus  disappears,  and  a  new  nucleas  takes 
its  place,  which  possesses  the  wonderful 
power  of  growing  into  the  form  of  the 
parent  organisms,  however  complex  they 
may  be.  The  egg-cell  is  now,  therefore,  a 
new  formation,  possessing  in  itself  the  vital 
activities  of  both  parents  combined. 

Alfred  B.  Wallace. 


G.  Solli  Apolh'naris  Sidonii  Opera.  CEnvres 
de  Sidoinc  ApoUinaire ;  Teste  Latin.  Pub- 
lioes  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  I'ordro 
clironologique  d'apres  les  MSS.  de  la  Bib* 
liotheqae  Nationale,  &c.  Par  M.  Eugene 
Baret.    (Paris  :  E.  Thorin.) 

The  importance  of  the  letfera  of  Apollinaris 
Sidonius  for  the  history  of  the  Western 
Empire  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  centory 
after  Christ  has  been  fully  recognised  by 
historians.  A  glance  at  the  references  in 
Gibbon,  Guizot,  Ampoi  e,  Ozanam  or  Thierry 
will  be  enongh  to  show  how  large  a  part  of 
our  knowledge  of  Gaul,  especially  at  the 
time  when  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgun- 
dians  were  pressing  hard  upon  the  enfeebled 
empire, '  has  to  be  drawn  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  learned  and  lively  Bishop  of 
Clermont.  It  is  hardly  too  mach  to  sa^  that 
Apollinaris  Sidonins  is  to  the  historian  of 
the  fifth  century  what  the  younger  Pliny  is 
to  the  historian  of  the  times  of  Domibian  and 
Trajan, or  Mdme.  de  Sevigne  to  the  historian 
of  "  le  siecle  de  Louis  XIV."  It  is  not  so 
much  the  facts  which  he  records,  though 
here,  in  the  scantiness  of  our  extant  autho- 
rities, the  testimony  of  one  who  was  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  leading  men  in 
the  Koman  world,  and  who  had  himself 
played  no  unimportant  part  in  politics,  has 
an  unusual  value.  It  is  rather  the  number- 
less details  of  pablio  and  private  life  which 
he  drops  for  the  most  part  quite  uncon- 
ficionsly,  but  which  enable  us  to  reconstruct 
in  imagination  the  Gallo-Boman  society  of 
the  period  with  a  fullness  which  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  The  pictures  which  he  gives 
us,  for  instance,  of  the  splendid  villas  of  the 
provincial  nobles,  glittering  with  marble 
colonnades,  their  dlning-hails  strewn  with 
roses,  enriched  with  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  tepestry,  and  fi-agrant  with  lamps 
which,  in  the  place  of  oil  and  wax,  burned 
nothing  but  opobaUanmmf  leave  with  us  a 
deep  impression  of  the  luxury  which  justi- 
fied  the  extension  to  the  whole  of  Gaul  of 
the  phrase  with  which  Pliny  had  denoted 
the  Province, "  breviterque  Italia  verias  qnam 
provincia."  His  sketeh  of  the  Franks,  a  tribe 
then  only Jnst  beginning  to  appear  on  the  field 
of  their  ^ture  lordship,  has  passed  into  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  history.  His  picture 
of  the  Court  of  Enrich  at  Bordeaux  gives  no 
exaggerated  conception  of  the  power  wielded 
by  some  of  the  Visigoth  kings,  and  his  de- 
tailed description  of  Theodoric  was  borrowed 
alike  by  Gibbon  and  by  Kingsley  as  the  most 
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elaborate  portrait  of  the  phyBique  of  the 
Northern  warriors  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us.    It  is  not  only  his  letters,  however, 
which  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
historian,    ^thongh  his  poems  are  to  a 
large  extent  extravagant  and  unblaehing 
panegyrics ;  although   he   treads   the  old 
roQud  of  mythological  stories,  which  had  al- 
ready become  repetita  crambe  in  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  and  endeavours  in  vain  to  add  a 
litilo  freshness  to  the  hackneyed  themes  by 
forced  and  extravagant  conceits  and  dictions, 
while  in  one  iiiBtfuice  he  actually  takes  ap 
300  lines  in  telling  ns  what  he  is  Tiot  going 
to  sing  of,  yet  there  are  many  valaable  little 
bits  to  be  picked  up  even  out  of  this  waate 
of  affected  rhetoric  and  threadbare  learning. 
The  man  himself  is  an  interesting  and  by 
no  means  nnsttractive  figure.    The  son  and 
the  grandson  of  a  prefect  of  Ganl,  the  son-in- 
law  of  an  Emperor,  he  seems  at  first  to  have 
lived  the  life  of  a  great  and  wealthy  noble,  on 
his  own   estate,   interrupted  only  by  an 
attempt — in  the  way  in  which  it  was  made, 
by  no  means  honourable  to  him — to  secure 
advancement  at  Court,  by  a  brief  period  of 
ofHce  under  Anthemias  as  prae/ectus  urhi  at 
Rome,  and  by  the  avocations  brought  upon 
him  by  his  literary  ambition.    When  he  was 
forty  years  of  age  a  great  change  befell  him. 
The  voice  of  the  people  of  Clermont,  the 
native  land  of  his  Imperial  father-in-law, 
Avitns,  summoned  him,  though  apparently  he 
was  not  even  in  orders,  to  accept  the  arduous 
post  of  bishop.   Never  was  there,  so  far  as 
we  may  judge,  a  more  genoinely  earnest  plea 
of  nolo  episcopari.  A  bic^opric  was  no 
enviable  hononr  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  overrun  by 
hordes  of  heretical  barbarians,  and  when  the 
first  in  rank  was '  sure  to  be  the  first  in 
danger.     Sidonius  resisted  long,  and  hia 
mental  struggles  brought  upon  him  a  danger- 
ous illness.     But  the  post  once  accepted,  he 
devoted  himself  to  its  duties  with  a  noble 
courage  and  energy  which  make  ns  readily 
forgive  the  cringing  flatteries  of  some  of  his 
earlier  poems.    Even  his  beloved  art  was 
abandoned,  though  not  without  some  occa- 
sional relapses  into  verse,  and  it  was  only 
his  correapondenoe  which  gave  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  his  literary  powers.  The 
worst  which  ho  conldhave  fieared  oamenpon 
him,  and  "the  last  of  the  Gallo-Bomans," 
the  poet  whose  everjr  line  breathes  the 
passionate  devotion  which  Rome  knew  so 
well  how  to  inspire  into  the  descendants  of 
those  whom  she  had  conquered  and  absorbed, 
the  very  sonl  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Cler- 
mont against  the  Visigoth  host,  became  by 
the  cession  of  Nepos  a  subject  of  Enrich. 
Imprisoned   by  the  new   master  against 
whom  alike  as  a  heretic  and  as  a  bar^rian 
he  had  bravely  struggled,  he  was  allowed  to 
return  only  after  a  fanndliating  submission, 
and  passed  the  few  remaining  years  of  his 
life  saddened   by  the  sight  of  his  loved 
Arverni  under  the  Visigoth  rule,  with  Arian- 
ism  quickly  spreading  among  them,  and 
cheered  only  by  the  devoted  attaohment  of 
his  flock. 

As  to  the  style  of  Sidonius,  we  may  fairly 
say  that  it  is  at  its  worst  when  he  is  trying 
to  write  his  best.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
insipid  than  the  tasteless  TechauffS  of  his 
clxissical  models,   espedally  the  younger 


Pliny,  in  his  more  formal  and  official  epistles, 
nothing  more  worthless  than  the  eenio  of 
Statins  and  Lnoan,  of  Ausonins  and  of 
Clandian,  in  his  higher  flights  of  poetry.  In 
spite  of  his  wholesale  borrowings,  th^  are 
few  traces  of  the  fme  Latin  ring  and  rhythm. 
His  plagiarisms  are  only  purple  patches  on 
a  falmc  of  quite  another  web.  But  when  he 
is  writing  with  leas  effort,  when  he  is  not 
toiling  at  an  elaborate  robe  for  official 
nothings  or  insincere  laudations,  bat  has 
something  to  tell  and  is  only  desirous  of 
telling  it,  he  is  ofben  vivid,  fresh,  and  strik- 
ing. His  language  shows  more  of  the 
pagana  eimpliciteu  of  which  he  speaks  him- 
self :  and  it  is  infinitely  more  interesting  to 
us,  as  giving  us  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  a  style  that  is  classical  only  by  the  onltnre 
of  the  schools,  and  is  based  upon  the  popu- 
lar Latin  from  which  the  Romance  languages 
were  in  no  long  time  to  spring.  The  synthetic 
character  of  Latin  is  already  found  to  be 
changing  into  the  analytic  type  of  modem 
languages.  Prepositions  are  more  freely 
employed  instead  of  cases ;  the  usage  of  the 
genitive  approximates  to  that  of  modem 
French,  and  the  comparative  is  frequently 
replaced  by  the  positive  with  pltis  or  magis. 
The  vocabulary  is  not  so  distinctive  as  the 
structure  of  the  sentences;  for,  though  in 
some  instances  we  can  detect  traces  of  that 
curious  subtOTranean  life  of  words  which 
reproduces  in  the  Romance  dialects  terms 
which  never  appear  in  classical  I^tin  later 
than  the  time  of  Plautus,  Sidonius  is  so 
fond  of  culling  from  every  quarter  unfamiliar 
phrases,  Uiat  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  upon 
such  phenomena. 

IJnforfnnately,  his  text  is  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  The  elaborate  edition  of 
Savaran  {editio  altera,  1609) — a  scholar  of 
Clermont,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  author 
whom  he  considered  one  of  the  glories  of  hia 
native  town — though  extremely  useful  for  its 
lai^  collection  of  illustrative  matter,  is  very 
incorrect ;  and  the  critical  edition  of  Pere 
Sirmond  (1614)  still  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  handsome  volume  which  M.  Eugene 
Baret  baa  recently  issued  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  in  any  way  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  scholars.  It  professes  to  bo  based 
upon  a  new  oolhition  of  the  HSS.  in  the 
Biblioth^ne  Nationale;  but  tins  collation 
is  very  imperfect,  so  far  as  appears  from  the 
notes.  We  have  page  after  p8«e  without  a 
notice  of  any  variation !  Twelve  If  SS.  are 
described,  besides  nine  othera  which  contain 
only  unimportant  extracts  irom  the  corre- 
spondence. Of  these,  H.  Baret  has  chosen 
as  ihe  basis  of  his  text  one  ascribed  to  the 
eleventh  century,  availing  himself  also  of  one 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Bat  how  far  his 
text  faithfully  reproduces  either  one  or  the 
other  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  information  which  he  voachaafoa 
to  the  reader.  In  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Epistles,  for  instance  (which  covers  forty 
pagee),  the  MS.  reading  is  only  once  referred 
to,  and  then  it  is  to  notice  that  the  fovonred 
MS.  reads  artibut  for  artuhw.  A  US.  of  the 
tenth  century  is  contnmelionsly  put  aside 
almost  unworthy  of  noti<»;  and  yet 


as 


wherever  its  reading  is  given,  it  is  manifestly 
the  right  one.  For  instance,  in  Ep.  i.,  5,  it 
alone  prima  vianu  gives  talauio,  which  has 
anbseqnen%  been  corrected  from  M.  Baret's 


selected  MSS.  into  themeaningleBBt&alaina. 
In  Ep.  v.,  2,  it  reads  faaci  qmm,  wlndi  M.! 
Baret  acknowledges  is  superior  to  the  thU 
gate  foBeium.    The  poems  are  nob  mm 
carefully  edited  tiban  the  epistles.  In  tbi 
first  tweniy  p^et  there  are  thies  eritied 
notes :  one  ia  tf^n  direcUy  from  Sirmond, 
with  the  nnsatis&otory  TagnenesB  of  "np 
liber  optimaenotae"  leftnnremoved:  another' 
gives  the  authority  of  two  MSS.  (neither 
seemingly  "optimae  notae")  for  Cahjpwu 
a  genitive,  whichM.  Baretadopts ;  thethirdij 
*'foriuna:  sic  2782;  natara  2781,  SS-Sl." 
Meanwhile  wa  are  presented  with  the  W 
tiful  hexameter  "  Sylla,  Asisgenes,  CuriiL  i 
FauluB,  Pompeiua,"  without  a  word  of  o«. 
ment.  Sidomus,  though  usually  fiurlyconm 
in  his  prosody,  was  occasionally  capabte  ct 
strange  things.  LordBronghamfforinstaiKe, 
m%ht  have  found  more  than  one  example  of 
the  pronunciation  Sury^de$,  whiclt  u  a> 
stoutily  defended  to  Lord  Macanlay :  Ve^'i 
cdryku  appears  aa  ^rpkai  and  SoerMka 
port  htmc  enda  an  hexameter.  But  it  ii 
hardly  fiur  to  thmnt  upon  him  a  fflowfrm  | 
horrmdum  such  as  that  quoted  witli  a 
spondaic  ending  qoite  unparalleled  (even  io 
the  case  of  a  proper  name)  in  his  bei- 
ameters.   As  the  following  line  is  "  Tignd, 
Antiocho,  Pyrrho,   Persae,  Mithridati,"  it 
would  not  be  a  bold  conjecture  to  suppose 
that  a  oop^ist  had  written  over  tbe  naoxf  ^ 
the  vanquished  monarchs  the  names  of  tlie'r 
several  victors,  and  that  the  line  to  km^ 
had  afterwards  found  its  way  into  tiw  (ext. 
Bat  prosody  does  not  appear  to  be  M. 
Baret's  strong  point.    He  deenu  itvoitbj 
of  notice  that  Sidonius  lenfftheu  t  ^ 
vowel  before  sfruiwn,  and  defends,  nttN 
ences  to  Tergil's  liiatnB  after  a  loi^  nrd 
in  caesura,  an  hexameter  ending  "{darimftta 
sine  illo."    His  remarks  on  the  language  <^ 
Sidonius  are  good,  so  far  aa  they  go,  bni  very 
slight,  and  disfigured  by  the  assnmption  thit 
many  words  were  archaisms,  which  webn 
reason  to  believe  were  &miliar  in  the  popolv 
Latin.    On  the  other  hand,  his  bistorial 
Introduction  is  graphic  and  well  written; 
and,  if  it  does  not  add  much  to  ^'^^ 
been  collected  already  in  the  elaborate  w«b 
of  M.  Germain  and  Abb6  Chair,  it  pntstiif 
results  of  their  labours  in  a  pleasanUni 
compendious  fbrm.   But  a  good  cnWil 
edition  of  ApoUinaris  Sidonius  still  renun^ 
a  desideratum.  A.  a  Wiliks- 
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Gbrmaxt  has  just  lost  one  of  her  ff^^J^ 
in  aeientifio  research  by  the  death  of 
rich  WUhehn  Dove,  on  the  6th  mt.  &  "J 
bom  at  Liegaiti  on  October  6,  W 
therefore,  luTiU  seventv-eixth  year.  Aft^r^ 
ina  mathematics  at  the  Universmefl  o[fr: 
and  Berlin,  he  became  (1826-9)  saw^^g 
Docent  and  Extraordinary  ProfeMorat  tto  i^ 
veisity  of  Konigsberfr;  W 
ordin^  and  afterwarda  (1845). OrimanrJJ 
fesBor  at  the  Univemity  of  Berhn,  and  L««^ 
in  Experimental  Phyeica  at  the  IpJJI^S' 
and  other  inutitutions.    He  took Jhe  d«8«; 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  of  Plii^^TS.^ 
was  elected  a  member  of  the.  Aafl*^ 
Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  w™iP<»'S^°r?S» 
the  Academies  of  St.  Petersbaiy,Ma«*»  ^ 
Washington,  &c,  &c.,  and  was  •»  ""^ 
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Member  of  tlie  Boyal  and  Meteorological  Societies 
.•f  London.  Hs  was  appointed,  in  1848,  Director  of 
•M  Metcorolt^cal  Institute  of  Prussia,  a  depart- 
meat  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau,  -which  ko- 
jiraQtineot  he  keld  for  a  period  of  thirtv  years.  To 
lifr  great  alnli^  tad  untiring  actifity  that  institute 
■'W*fl  ita  {mantt  oi:ganisatiott,aod  the  extension  of 
its  network  of  olMwrationa  far  beyond  the  limits 
,f  the  Prus^n  Fatherland.   A.  mere  list  of  his 
>p!«>odid  contributions  to  the  science  of  meteoro- 
'iO^  and  climatology  (most  of  which  have  been 
fuBli^hed    liy  the    Insritute  under    his  able 
Miperintradence)  would  far  exceed  the  space 
u£  oar  disposal;  we  confine  ourselves,  tbere- 
fuTb,  to  a  mention  of  some  of  the  larger  works 
best  known  to  meteorolt^ts  in  this  country. 
.Iniong'  these  are: — Meteoroloffical  Seiearchet 
(InST)^  ContriUnUionM  to  Climatology  (1857  and 
yon-pmodic  Variations  of  the  Zfittr^jition 
of  Tn^terature  over  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  (in 
six  puts,  commencing  with  1838)  ;  JtepreserUation 
*^  tkt  Temperature  of  1782-1866  by  Five-day 
}ftmu  (1856).   This  method  has  been  followed 
in  this  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  other  countries, 
a»  emfarutng  a  eombinatioQ  ofiering  a  convenient 
diriflion  of  tne  annual  period,  and  eliminating  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  oiBturl^iig  influence 
vt  non-periodic  flactnationa  which  nndolv  affect 
daily  means.   We  would  further  especially  men- 
tioa  T7ie  Law  of  Stormt  and  DittrHmtion  of 
Ttmperalure  over  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  witn 
noothly  diagramaof  iaotnermu  lines  (1846  aad 
He  also  published  numerous  treatises  on 
liie  kindred  sciences  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
ud,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  L.  Moser,  a  Rejier- 
terium  der  Pkyeik  (1837-49),  in  eight  volumes, 
la  addition  he  issued  yearly  volumes  entitled 
Preumtche  Statietik,  containing  monthly  means 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  humidity 
ud  rain£all,  together  with  tive-day  means  of 
temperature,  &e.,  from  upwards  of  150  stations  in 
iTeimanj. 

TUa  greatest  work  was  probably  the  Dietribution 
4jf  Tempenime  over  the  Surface  of  the  Olobe 
{above  referred  to),  accompanied  by  isothermal 
liziee— a  method  to  which  Humboldt  had  pre- 
vJoQsij  drawn  attention.   This  work  was  trans- 
lated hj  Imij  SaUiM^  and  puUished  at  the 
expenae  of  the  British  AMOcdation  fox  the  Ad- 
ranoement  of  Seienee  (Bel&st  Meeting,  1853). 
The  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was  given 
to  Dove  for  thia  waA.   It  comprised  the  resolte 
nbtained  by  htm  during  many  years  of  laborious 
research,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  careful  and 
elaborate  diaeossion  of  an  immense  number  of 
obeerratioDB  recorded  in  almost  ever^  accessible 
Tvfritm  of  the  globe,  by  which  means  it  has  been 
made  poaable  to  recognise  order  in  the  midst  of 
apparent  confusion,  wd  to  deduce  from  the  most 
Nmplex  and  intricate  phenomena  the  simple  laws 
:o  woich  they  are  referable.   The  isothermal  lines 
for  each  month  show  their  chanfnng  position  with 
the  changing  seasons.    The  influence  of  oceanic 
durenta  on  the  tempwatore  of  the  regions  in 
which  tli^  mvail  waa  well  illustrated  by  the 
pDUieaUim  of  these  reseanhee.   A  further  and 
very  imprntant  eonelnnon  haa  bera  deduced  bv 
Prof.  Dora  boat  the  moothW  isothetmala,  whicn 
h  aUndedto  by  Sir  Edward  Salune— viz.,  the  fact 
Uifit  the  mean  temperatore  of  the  surface  of  the 
rl'ibe,  as  a  whole,  is  higher  when  the  sun  is 
>.  the  northern,  than  in  the  southern  signs — 
•  Ting   to  the  preponderance  of  land  in  the 
I.-  rtfaem  hemisphere.    Subsequent  researches,  bv 
t:ich  investigators  as  Buchan  and  Wojeikoff,  with 
the  advantage  of  more  recent  and  perhaps  more 
trustworthy  data,  have  only  tended  to  confirm  the 
;r?neral  featores  of  the  grand  generalisations  of 
itove  in  this  respect.   His  work  on  The  Law  of 
Storm*  was  first  presented  to  English  readers  in 
hj  the  pioneer  of jpiactical  meteorology  in 
this  country— Admiral  fitsR<^— In  the  Meteoro- 
logical Papers  puUiahed  under  tiie  authority  of 
the  Bond  of  Ttade;  and  a  suhsecinent  enlaiwed 
e£^n  wu  txanilated  and  published  by  Mr. 


R.  H.  Scott,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Dove's,  ftod 
now  the  Secretary  of  the  Meteorological  Office. 
This  work  contains  a  summary  of  what  was 
known  on  the  subject  up  to  the  time  of 
its  publication,  and  was  quoted  in  Bemarks 
on  MBotvinff  Storms,  published  b^  order  of  the 
Lords  Oommissioners  of  the  Admirally.  Recent 
research  has  modified  the  ndes  It  gives  for  hand- 
ling ships  in  storms,  bat  it  contains  a  broad  out- 
line of  the  subject.  Admiral  FitzRoy  in  the 
Preface  to  his  translation  of  the  work  speaks  of 
HxB  support  which  he  derives  from  the  scientific 
investigations  of  Bove  for  certain  practical  roles 
he  has  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  seamen. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Dove  had  collected, 
at  his  own  expense,  probably  the  most  complete 
meteoroli^ical  library  in  existence.  We  ar&  glad 
to  be  able  to  state  that  this  valuable  collection  of 
works  is  not  lost  to  meteorolo^cal  science,  but 
has  been  acquired  by  the  meteorological  establish- 
ment (Deutache  Seewarte)  at  Huuburg. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Phyeiologieal  Variationt  in  the  Amount  of 
Saemoylobin  Contained  in  the  Blood. — Thia  sub- 
ject has  been  investigated  by  Leichtenatem,  by 
Vierordt's  method  of  quantitative  spectrum- 
analysia  (Centralblatt  f.  a.  med.  Witt.,  March  8, 
1879).  The  blood  contains  moat  haemoglobin  at 
birth ;  its  proportion  begins  to  sink  at  once,  and 
reaches  the  mean  of  adult  life  in  from  ten  to 
twelve  weeks.  But  the  depression  continues,  and 
the  minimum  is  reached  between  the  age  of  six 
months  and  five  years.  A  gradual  elevation  then 
begins,  and  continues  to  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
after  which  the  proportion  remains  fairly  con- 
stant, in  healthy  persoos,  till  about  forty-five, 
when  a  alight  fall  occurs.  After  mxtjr,  there 
seems  to  be  another  rise.  The  follovnng  taUe 
represents  the  averages : — 
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Above  the  age  often,  the  influence  of  sex  makes 
itself  felt,  the  blood  of  females  being  a  little  less 
rich  in  haemoglobin  than  that  of  males.  The  au- 
thor undertook  hourly  examinations  of  his  own 
blood  during  a  period  of  six  days.  He  observed  a 
striking  diminution  in  the  afternoon,  irom  four  to 
six  (dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day) ;  this  is 
ascribed,  with  great  likelihood,  to  dilution  of  the 
blood  with  chyle.  No  marked  difference  was  ob- 
served (in  heaith)  after  drinking  water  in  abund- 
ance; but  abstinence  during  several  days  aug- 
mented the  proportion  of  haemoglolnn,  doubtless 
by  increasing  the  concentration  of  the  blood. 

The  Meteordogical  Organitatiom  of  Europe. — 
In  the  year  1877  the  Prussian  Government  in- 
structed Dr.  O.  Hellmann,  who  waa  at  that  time 
on  his  return  home  from  a  stay  in  Spain,  to  report 
on  the  meteorological  organisations  of  the  different 
countries  he  passed  through.  In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Zeitachrift  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  at 
Berlin  we  have  his  analysis  of  the  systems  of 
fVance,  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The 
paper  natuially  is  not  easily  summarised,  beitw 
itMlf  a  condensation  of  a  maas  of  facta.  It  will 
remain  a  most  useful  record  of  the  atate  of  the 
Bcieoce  at  the  date  of  Br.  Uellmann's  visit,  and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  will  be  followed  ere 
long  by  a  similar  account  of  the  systems  of 
Runia,  Sweden  aad  Norway. 

Placet  of  One  Thoueand  Start  obterved  at  the 
Armagh  Obtervatory. — ^In  the  SdeHt^  Trantao- 
iunu  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Sodety  for  the  vear 
1878,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rolnnson,  the  venerable  head 


of  the  Armagh  Observatory,  has  published  a  new 
staiH^talogue.  The  oheen'ations  were  made  by 
means  of  the  Armagh  mural  circle,  after  it  bad 
been  rendered  fit  for  being  employed  as  a  transit 
instrument.  In  order  to  allow  the  observation  of 
fainter  stars,  the  instrument  had  to  be  provided 
with  a  new  telescope  of  sufficient  power,  while  ita 
focal  length  was  not  to  exceed  that  of  the  old  one. 
The  ol^ect-glass — made  by  Mr.  Grnbb,  of  Dublin 
—is  of  seven  inches'  aperture,  and  only  sixty- 
eight  inches'  focal  length,  and  is  of  peculiar  con- 
struction. It  consists  of  two  achromatic  lensen, 
each  cemented,  so  that  there  are  only  four  refifct- 
ing  surfaces,  as  in  ordinary  object-glasses.  5Ir. 
Grubb  appears  to  have  been  completely  socceeerul, 
as  the  glasses  are  of  remarkable  transparency,  and 
their  definition  and  light  are  stated  to  be  excel- 
lent. The  plan  was  followed  of  re-observing  those 
of  the  smaller  stars  in  Lalande's  Hiatoire  CSieste 
which  had  not  been  recently  redetermined.  The 
observations  and  reductions  were  all  made  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Faris.  The  places  of  the  stars 
are  given  for  1870. 

Sun^ttOt  and  SainfaU. — A  pamphlet  has  recentiy 
been  published  by  Prof.  Arcnibald,  of  Patna,  on 
the  rainfall  of  the  world  in  connexion  with  the 
eleven-year  period  of  sunspots.  The  author  is  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  modem  theory  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  connexion,  and  he  states  his 
views  very  clearly  in  the  present  paper.  We  may 
say  that  £is  idea  is  that  the  mimmum  of  sunspot 
&equentiy  corresponds  to  a  fnnrtfntun  of  tonwatnal 
temperature,  and  he  is  thus  in  accordance  with  Ihi. 
F.  Q.  Hahn  and  some  other  European,  as  distin- 
guished from  English,  phymdsts  who  have  dealt 
with  the  question.  Not  only  does  Prof.  Arelubald 
endeavour  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  rela- 
tion in  temperature,  but  also  in  vapour 
tendon  and  in  wind  force,  aasamin^  that 
the  solar  periodidty  of  typhoons  requires  no 
further  proof.  The  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  paper  is  the  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
some  stations  afford  results  as  to  periodicity  of 
rainfall  diametrically  opposite  to  those  exhibited 
by  the  records  on  whicn  Meldrum  has  based  his 
theory.  Prof.  Archibald  points  out  that  in  general 
the  periodidty  has  been  sought  for  in  the  annual 
amounts,  but  that  if  the  seasonal  falls  be  examined 
the  figiues  will  be  much  more  favourable.  He 
divides  the  globe  into  certain  zones,  in  some  of 
which  a  defect,  and  in  othen  an  excess,  of  laln 
characterises  a  sunspot  maximum.  The  chief 
authora  he  cites  are  Mr.  S.  A.  Hill  and  Dr.  F.  Q. 
Hahn,  whose  work  on  the  an^ect  was  noticed  in 
the  AoAmncT  for  June  3, 1877. 

Decomposition  of  Water  under  Pretture. — M. 
Bouvet  has  effected  the  decomposition  of  water  at 
various  pressures  up  to  300  atmospheres  (fiainptet 
Rendui,  Ixxxvii.,  p.  1066),  and  has  found  the 
following  laws  to  hold  gtiod : — 1.  The  decom- 
position of  water  by  a  cnrrent  ie  independent  of 
the  pressure.  2.  The  quantity  of  electridty 
necessary  for  decomposing  a  given  weight  of 
water  is  sensibly  the  same,  whatever  may  be 
the  pressure  at  which  the  decomposition  is 
effected.  The  laws  were  found  b^  experiment 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat.  M.  Bouvet  states  also  (1)  that  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  whatever  the  pressure,  are  liberated 
with  equal  facility ;  (3)  that  these  two  gases  may 
be  produced  in  a  single  test-tube  or  in  two ;  in 
neither  case  are  there  any  secondary  phenomena 
determining  even  partial  recombination,  as  has 
hitherto  been  heneved;  (3^  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  although  collected  in  the  same  test-tube 
and  forming  the  explodve  mixture,  are  not  at  all 
dangerous. 

Thermometer  Exposure. — Prof.  Wild  has  pub- 
lished ill  the  Repertorium fur  Afeteorologie  (vol.  vi.. 
No.  9)  a  paper  on  thermometer  exposure,  in  which 
he  satisfies  mnuelf  that  his  own  cylindrical  screen 
of  galvanised  iron  placed  nnder  a  wooden 
louvred  shed,  and  at  a  hdght  of  about  10  ft,  firom 
the  ground,  gives  the  (dr  temperature  oonectiy  to 
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within  0°'l  C,  and  that  even  vithont  artiQcial 
radiation  it  will  reduce  the  influence  of  radiation 
to  0'°*1  0.  if  the  total  effect  of  radiation  do  not 
exceed  2°  C.  He  most  emphatically  condemns 
all  north  Bide  exposures  and  all  open  screens, 
like  Glaisher's,  owing  to  excessive  exposure  to 
radiation,  and  be  finds  some  fault  with  Stevenson's 
tcreen,  owing  to  the  use  of  wood  as  a  material, 
and  consequent  defective  conduction  of  heat  He 
has  tested  the  thermomitre  fronde,  and  finds  that 
it  is  influenced  hy  radiation.  In  conclusion  he 
does  not  deny  that  ventilation  affects  readings  of 
wet-bulh  thermometers,  hut  savs  that  until  a  satis- 
fiutorr  method  of  taking  hjgrometrical  observa- 
tions has  been  devised,  it  is  needless  to  prosecute 
the  enquiry  furtbor. 

TAc  Geological  DistJ-ibution  of  Orapiotitcs. — 
Students  of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  may  turn 
with  interest  to  the  current  number  of  the  Ammla 
of  Naituvl  History t  which  opens  with  a  paper  on 
tiiis  subject  by  Mr.  Oharles  Lapworth,  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  various  groups  of  the 
Bhabdophora  are  quite  as  restricted  in  their  geo- 
logical distribution  as  those  of  the  more  carefully- 
studied  Brachiopoda  and  Trilohata,  and  will  there- 
fore be  equally  valuable  as  exponents  of  the  syste- 
matic  position  of  the  strata  in  which  they  occur. 
In  short,  the  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Graptolites  will  eventually  play  among  the  Lower 
Palaeozoic  rocks  a  part  eimilar  to  that  played  by  the 
Ammonites  among  the  Jurassic  rocks.  Mr.  Lap- 
worth  has  lately  suggested  in  the  Geological  Magn- 
zine  a  new  classification  of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic 
series,  which  seems  to  go  fnr  towards  solving  the 
difficulty  under  which  geologists  have  so  long 
laboured.  From  the  Harlech  grits  to  the  base  of 
the  Lower  Arenig  formation,  he  recognises  a  true 
Cambrian  system ;  all  the  strata  between  the  base 
of  the  Lower  Arenig  and  that  of  the  Lower  Llan- 
dovery he  groups  together  under  the  new  name  of 
the  Ordovician  system  ;  and  finally  the  remainint^ 
beds,  up  to  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  he 
regards  as  forming  the  Silurian  system.  The  name 
Ordovician  is  derived  from  an  old  British  tribe  in 
North  Wales,  and  is  therefore  comparable  with 
Silurian— h  name  which  refers  to  another  tribe  in 
the  southern  part  of  Gambria. 

The  Luminiferoua  Ether. — In  a  paper  on  "  The 
Existence  of  the  Luminiferous  Etlur  "  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Pkiloao^iical  Magasine,  Mr.  £,  H. 
Cook  urges  a  number  of  objecticHis  against  the 
theo^  of  light  as  at  present  held  by  scientific 
men.  He  bases  his  objections  not  on  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  theory  to  explain  the  observed 
phenomena,  but  piurtly  on  thn  difScultios  in  the 
conception  of  an  all-pervading  medium  whose  par- 
ticles possess  inertia  but  are  unaffected  by  the 
force  of  gravitation,  and  partly  on  the  absence  of 
necessity  to  conceive  such  a  medium.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  conception  of  the  ether  he 
briefly  states  as  follows: — (1)  The  want  of  any 
direct  evidence;  (2)  The  fact  that  no  ethereal 
condensation  is  observed  round  the  celestial  bodies ; 
(8)  The  interposition  of  this  substance  between 
the  molecules  of  bodies ;  (4)  The  nature  of  the 
action  producing  a  difference  of  elasticity  or 
density  in  this  imprisoned  ether;  and  (fi)'The 
chemical  inertness  of  the  ether.  Other  difficulties, 
brooght  to  I>R|>t  \fy  expoiment,  are  also  enume- 
rated. Mr.  Oook  then  proceeds  to  show  tiiat 
ordinary  matter  is  capable  of  producing  all  ^e 
effects  usually  ascribed  to  the  ether,  and  that 
there  is  no  necessi^  for  making  assumptions 
which  have  no  analogies  in  observed  phenomena. 

The  Winters  of  Sweden. — Dr.  HUdebrandsson 
has  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Upsala  a  paper  entitled  "  La  Prise  et 
D^b&cle  des  lacs  en  SDede,"  consisting  of  a  dis- 
cusuos  of  ux  years*  obserTAlions  of  the  duration 
of  tiie  ice  on  the  Svradish  lakes,  illustrated  by 
three  charts,  niese  latter  show  us  that  the  cold 
sets  in  from  the  north,  Lapland  giving  a  duration 
of  230  days  of  ice  from  Octobei  10  to  June  1. 


The  mountainous  districts  of  the  interior  just 
opposite  Trondjhem  have  200,  and  we  find  a  most 
remarkable  local  maximum  of  frost  in  the 
extreme  south,  just  southwards  of  the  Wetter 
Lake,  where  tiie  ice  lasts  160  days,  the  thaw 
coming  on  on  April  20,  while  north  and  south  of 
this  unfOTtunate  region  the  inhabitants  enjoy 
three  weeks  more  of  open  water. 


PHIIOZOGY  A^OrBS. 

The  Ormulum.  With  the  Notes  and  Ghjesary 
of  Br.  R.  M.  White.  Edited  by  ths  Rev.  Robert 
Holt,  M.A.  a  vols.  (Oxford:  OhuendonPnas.) 
This  new  edilicai  of  the  Onrndum  has  been  long 
and  anxiously  expected,  the  first  one  having  been 
out  of  print  for  many  years,  besides  falling  far 
short  (as  might  be  expected)  of  the  present  de- 
mands of  philolo^.  The  fint  requirement  of  an 
editor  is  now  diplomatic  accuracy,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  such  a  text  as  the 
Ormulum,  with  its  uniquely  accurate  spelling  and 
purely  linguistic  value.  We  now  require  of  an 
editor  not  only  that  he  shall  give  every  letter  of 
the  MS.,  but  also  that  he  shall  point  out  all 
erasures,  later  additions,  words  or  letters  written 
above  the  line,  &c. — in  short,  lay  the  whole  of  the 
unaltered  MS.  evidence  before  the  student.  We 
regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Holt  has  failed  to  satisfy  these 
primary  requirements.  He  claims  to  faave"carefuUy 
corrected  the  text  by  collation  with  the  MS."  A 
comparison  with  Dr.  Kolbing*s  collstion  ("Zur 
Teztkritik  des  Ormulum"  EngUache  Studien,  i.,  1) 
shovra  that  Mr.  Holt's  collation  is  the  reverse  of 
careful.  Dr.  Kolbing  notes  seven  errors  in  the  Dedi- 
cation alone.  Not  one  of  these  has  been  corrected 
by  Mr.  Holt.  He  certainly  improves  further  on, 
often  correcting  the  more  serious  errors  and  altera- 
tions of  White,  but  very  frequently  mieaing  them. 
After  this,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  additions,  contractions,  era- 
sures, &c.,  or  with  the  extremely  important  dis- 
tinction between  the  mark  of  shortening  and  that 
of  doubling,  which,  as  Dr.  Kolbing  has  shown, 
White  confused  in  many  cases.  These  short- 
comings are  quite  unpardonable.  Sound  linguistic 
knowledge  and  s<»enttfic  method  we  scarcely  expect 
from  on  English  editor,  who  in  most  cases  is  by 
force  of  circumstances  little  better  than  a  self- 
taught  dilettante,  hut  he  is  the  more  bound  to  show 
common  accuracy  and  conscieutiousnefs  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  work.  Mr.  Holt,  how- 
ever, seems  to  despise  these  humbler  lines  of 
ambition,  and  to  have  determined  on  higher 
flights  into  the  rejzions  of  comparative  philology 
and  etymology.  He  has  enriched  the  glossary 
with  a  useless  mass  of  comparisons  with  the  con- 
nate languages,  often  extending  even  to  Sanskrit, 
when  a  reference  to  the  corresponding  Old  EnaUsh 
or  Old  Norse  word  in  each  case  would  have  oeen 
quite  enough.  He  could  then  have  devoted  his 
superfluous  energies  to  adding  the  reference  to  the 
lines  instead  of  the  mere  pages,  thus  making  the 
references  useful  instead  of  nearly  useless.  He 
entirely  fails  to  make  the  very  important  diatino- 
tion  between  native  and  Scandinavian  words. 
Thus,  under  Anngrtmn  he  gives  O.E.  ange, 
German,  Middle  High  G.  enge  (the  Ctennan 
form  being  eng^  not  enge),  Gothic  aggvus, 
Icel.  mv/r,  Latin  angv^tu,  &c.,  without  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  word  being  a  direct  loan  from 
the  Norse  angra  (from  atigr).  Under  a^  he  gives 
a  similar  undigested  mass  of  parallels,  beginning 
with  O.E.  d,  but  entirely  omits  the  O.N,  «,  the 
direct  original  of  the  word  I  Occasionally  he  falls 
into  most  amusing  blunders,  as  when  he  connects 

Ssech  with  Icel.  apela  (wisdom),  and  finds  a 
ebrew  root  for  v>ine.  Whether  these  absurdities 
are  Mr.  Holt's  own,  or  mere  survivals  from  the 
earlier  edition,  matters  not;  they  ought  to 
have  been  suppressed.  Alto^ther,  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  Dr.  Edlbmg  will  not  long 
delay  the  completion  of  his  promised  edition  of 
the  Ormulum. 


Introduction  to  the  Ehythmic  and  Metric  of  ikt 
Gamcal  Zanpuages.    (Macmillan.)  Under  thi'< 
titie  Dr.  J.  W.  White,  of  Hatvard  Universin, 
has  published  a  very  carefnl  tnnslation  of  J ,  H.  IL 
Schmidt's  Zeitfaden  m  der  Shfthmik  vnd  Mdrik 
der  clamtchen  Sprachen.   The  book  is  iotendedto 
give  in  a  clear  form  the  elements  of  abnndi  of 
antiquity  which  has  becm  treated  at  length  io 
larger  volumes  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  and  thetefore  it 
has  been  chosen  as  a  snitaUe  work  to  bring  Won 
Americans  and  Englishmen  the  results  of  tlte 
more  recent  German  studies  in  Metre  and  Rhythm. 
The  Americans  seem,  in  truth,  to  take  mare  'inbfr- 
est  in  this  subject  than  we  do;  at  any  nte 
nothing  has  appeared  in  England  on  the  suhjea 
so  excellent  as  the  essays  on  Accent  and  Rhfthn 
written  by  the  late  Prof.  Hadley.  The  etudy  i 
Greek  metre  is  something  quite  diSereat  from 
writing  of  Greek  verse.    It  brings  the  1hd»bk 
before  us  in  a  new  aspect.   Man,  said  W.  tci 
Humboldt,  is  a  singing  animal,  but  is  alnij 
binding  up  thought  with  his  song.  This  ii  eje. 
cially  true  of  Greek:  the  language  nerei  kt;!t. 
the  poetry  in  which  it  arose,  and  even  inprosa 
rhythm  was  a  recognised partofrhetoricBlstHki. 
Every  rMder  of  Greek  is  struck  by  the  DDmba  i 
short  syllables  in  the  language,  by  thecarernldi)- 
tinction  of  short  and  long  syllables,  ind  te 
recognised  proportion  between  the  two,  by  t 
conflicting  claims  of  accent  and  qtuotitr,  h 
English  we  pay  little  attention  to  th«»B!t- 
ters )  the  fineness  of  ear  requisite  for  suck  d> 
tinctioDs  seems  to  have  deserted  us ;  and  thLinuk!! 
the  study  of  Greek  rhythm  and  metre  dU'- 
even  when  we  have  the  simplest  pnndple;  Mm 
us,  as  in  this  volume.    Yet  no  one  wha  bl^  ihi 
trouble  to  work  through  these  prindpis  iriDfiiiJ 
his  labour  lost ;  he  will  henceforth  wKinetlmi.' 
more  than  an  assemblage  of  line^,  som^ni!^ 
and  sometimes  long,  in  an  ode  ofPii^  u^ 
chorus  of  Aeschylus.    He  may  not  be  tmiuei 
in  every  particular;  Jiut  the  gain  viOltta- 
sideraUe.   The  tame  has  not  yet  come-itw 
never  come— when  any  one  treatment  of  %At- 
mic  will  he  accepted  as  the  only  trae  ooe.  tw* 
are  other  writers  on  the  subject  inGemmtfc- 
sides  Dr.  Schmidt,  and  they  do  not  alvsTi 
with  him  or  with  each  other.    But  \\m  is  i 
general  consensus  that  the  old  treatment  of  lie 
subject  is  to  he  discarded,  and  new  principlt* 
established  by  the  study  of  the  subject  aa  s  wbw*, 
and  as  a  branch  of  music  quite  as  |° 
of  language.  Studied  in  this  light,  metric 
to  a  finer  sense  of  music  in  langoaffe  thaaoan 
men  possess— stiU,  if  we  would  really  undwtiM 
the  effect  of  a  Greek  poem,  the  subject  nsSw 
grappled  with.   The  Greek  poet  was  a  nsW  of 
sounds  and  rhytiunic  movement  ss  muchs^ 
words  and  thoughts.    We  do  wrong  tolw«» 
if  we  leave  this  side  of  it  out  of  sight. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIEim. 
SooKT  OP  A3im.WAXtaa.—{Ihtridtty,  A^^-^ 
H.  S.  MiLMAir,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  The  SecretirynJ 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Penrose,  stating  thatdonni- 
work  now  going  on  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the  W- 
St.  Paul's  Cross  had  been  discovered,  on  ihe  north;" 
side  of  the  Cathedral,  touching  the  present  ml*' 
Mr.  0.  T.  Manin  read  a  paper  upon  a  roll  aiuff-^ 
of  Sir  John  Daanee,  treaaoror  to  Henry  VIII ,  m  •* 
years  1615  to  1617.  illnstrated  by  extracts  froin  f» 
tamporary  correspondence,  concerning  the  t'S'I*, 
ftueen  Margaret  of  ScotUnd,aad  the  C«du(aIofW* 
to  England,  and  other  historical  incidenu  peftnM^ 
in  the  roll.   

LiBRABT  As9ociAn0N.~(fVi<ifly. -^f^ 
EoBRRT  Hashisow,  Esq.,  Tresmrer,  in  the  Chws 
Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholaon,  Secretary  of  the  Metropo^'"! 
Free  Libraries  Committee,  made  a  'latem^'.,  , 
a 

Boyal 


re©  liioranes  uommii[<ee,  ouhio  a 
Public  MsetiBg  held  on  Thnrsday.  Apnl  3.  at 
oyal  School  of  Mines.  wiUi  the  Bishop  of  ' 
the  Chair.    The  followiag  papers 
(I)  "On  how  to  make  the  Continuation  o. 
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Periodical  Index  of  use  in' Library  Gatolc^es,"  by 
lb.  J.  B.  Bailey,  of  the  Saddiffa  Library,  Oxford ; 
i2)  "  On  tlie  LtHigerity  of  librariani,"  by  Mr.  Corne- 
liis  Walfotd.  The  reading  of  each  paper  waa  followed 
an  i&teceetiDg  discnssioa. 


FINE  ART. 

Strunnin  of  Madame  Vigie  Le  Brun.  Two 
Volumes.    (E.-  Bentley  &  Son.) 

Is  the  long  corridorB  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery, 
vhere  the  copyists  sit  at  their  patient  labonr 
ud  tempt  the  passing  ioarist  with  imita- 
WDS,  good,  bad,  and  indifierent,  will  be  found 
ODone  or  other  of  the  easels,  nine  times  oat 
oi  ten,  the  portrait  of  Mdme.  YigSe  Le 
BroD,  which,  by  desire  of  the  city  of  Flo- 
Riice,  she  painted  and  presented  in  the  year 
emtM  for  France,  17B9.    For  the  bright- 
cjed,  TiTacioos  woman,  who  tarns  easily, 
jaletlfl  in  hand,  to  look  oat  of  the  canvas  at 
the  spectatw  with  sach  a  frank  gaze,  and 
teems  about  to  drop  into  your  ear  some 
morsel  of  witty  wisdom,  is  popular  in  this 
ber  silent  likeness  as  she  was  in  her  active 
lifetime.   First  you  are  arrested  by  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  (ace   and  figure,  then 
ciarmed.   There  is  something  so  strongly 
L-bancteristic  about  the  portrait  that  you 
leave  it  ■with  the  sense  of  having  made  a 
nepT  friendship,   and  retain   the  pleasant 
image  in  a  warm  comer  of  your  remem- 
brance ever  after.    The  impression  left  by 
the  inctore  is  confirmed  by  the  volumes  of 
iSowenin  now  presented  in  a  sufficiently 
satia{iKbot7  English  version.     The  artist 
pajntahnself  in  these  p^es  with  the  same 
dinctnea  ud  simplicity  as  on  canvas. 
There  is  so  postnring  for  admiration,  but  in 
the  men  tell^og  oi  her  story  she  rereals 
bemlf  to  ns;  a   healthy-minded,  eager 
Dstare,  true  artist  to  the  core,  unspoilt  and 
nzupoilable  by  success  and  flattery  enough 
to  turn  any  woman's  head,  and  equally  nn- 
sound  by  loss  and  disappointment. 

Elisabeth  Yigee  was  the  daughter  of 
Lonis  Vigee,  a  portrait-painter,  and  Jeanne 
Maissin,  a  pretty  and  virtuous  woman ;  aud 
she  seems  to  have  happily  inherited  from 
both  parents,  taHng  beautiful  looks  from 
her  mother,  and  from  her  father  wit,  the 
artistic  impulse,  and   devotion  to  work. 
Father  and  daaghter  had  the  abstraotion- — 
ordisttactvm — whidi  often  belongs  to  the 
■Ttigiio  temperament;  brush  and  paletto 
once  in  hand,  all  else  was  fbnotten.  There 
is  an  anecdote  aboni  Lonis  vig^  parading 
the  ifcreets  of  Fwris  on  his  way  to  a  dinner- 
ptrty  in  fnll  dress  of  gold-laced  coat  and 
sToni,  crowned  by  the  night-cap  he  had 
momentarily  assnmed  in  the  studio  before 
stvtiog;  and  Mdme.  La  Brun  was  to  the  full 
^  absent.    When  in  St.  Petersburg  she  was 
■^itermpted  at  work  one  morning  by  Prince 
^QQiatoweki,  the  unfortunate  ex-king  of 
Poimd ;  forgetting  the  august  dignity  of  her 
^tor,  she  exclaimed,  as  he  opened  the  studio 
door,  that  she  was  "nob  at  home,"  and  the 
Prince  meukly  departed.  Puring  her  stay  in 
^o&don  she  had  appointed  an  hour  to  receive 
^icie  stiff  English  ladies,  and  after  making 
*  becoming  toilette  to  impress  them,  assumed 
paiuter*s  blouse  and  nightcap,  and  began 
Pointing.     On  footsteps  approaching,  a 
"t^retty  little  wig  d  VanHque,"  laid  rmdy 
^  replaoe  the  cap,  was  absoitly  placed  upon 


it,  and  the  blouse  was  forgotten.  The  result 
was,  naturally,  astonished  looks  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies,  and  subsequent  confusion  of  face 
to  the  artist^  who  never  discovered  her 
crazy  appearance  till  her  visitors  were  gone. 

Mdme.  Le  Bmn  might  have  paraphrased 
ihe  wise  man's  utterance,  and  said—"  two 
things  do  I  desire,  yea,  three  things  delight 
me — my  work,  my  friends,  and  nature."  A 
most  indefatigable  painter,  she  only  left  her 
easel  to  enjoy  intercourse  with  the  brilliant 
society  into  which  her  talent,  her  beauty, 
and  her  charming  personality  early  threw 
her.  At  sixteen  she  was  a  favourite  limner 
with  the  Court  ladies  ;  fashionable  dandies 
vainly  sought  to  entrap  the  fair  artist  into 
flirtation  by  sitting  to  her  for  their  portraits ; 
bat  she  baffled  their  yeiix  tendres  by  painting 
them  with  the  eyes  averted !  Dislike  of  a 
pennrions  step-fkthor,  who  had  ill  replaced 
the  easy-tempered  Louis  Vig6e,  and  the  sup- 
pcned  advanteges  of  the  match,  induced  her, 
at  twenty,  to  marry  the  expert  and  collector, 
Jean  Le  Brun,  son  of  the  painter  Pierre. 
The  marriage  seems  to  have  turned  out  a 
compromise ;  Le  Brun  kept  his  willing  wife 
at  work  aud  appropriated  ber  earnings  tor  his 
expenses  as  a  man  of  pleasure ;  for  the  vaat 
he  was,  she  writes,  *'  very  amiable."  He 
evidently  let  her  do  pretty  much  what  she 
chose  so  long  as  she  did  not  want  much 
mon^,  and  he  was  exceedingly  proud  of 
her.  They  had  only  one  child  who  lived,  a 
daughter,  who  grew  under  her  mother's 
wing  to  be  beautifnl  and  accomplished,  but 
also  caprioioas  and  frivolous,  and  who«fter- 
wards  nearly  broke  her  mother's  heart  by 
selfish  wilfulness  over  an  Ul-ohosen  marriage 
and  by  giddy  condnot.  This  trouble,  and  the 
loss  money  time  after  time,  and  above 
all  the  terrible  events  in  France  which 
brought  her  patrons  and  friends  to  death 
and  misery,  were  trials  enough  to  have 
broken  the  spirit  of  one  less  elastically 
organised.  But  success  in  her  profession 
and  the  love  of  friends  never  failed  to  revive 
her,  and  helped  her  bright  oonrage  to  face 
the  present  and  throw  the  past  behind.  In 
the  Parisian  world  of  fashion,  curious  fifter 
fresh  amusement,  Mdme.  Le  Brun,  with  her 
integrity  and  her  artist  independence  that 
tact  and  beauty  made  quite  piquant,  was  re- 
freshing to  the  men  and  women  blasea  by 
luxury ;  they  came  flocking  to  her  little 
gaion  to  meet  the  poets  and  dramatists  and 
mnaidana  of  the  day ;  Marshals  of  France 
were  content  to  sit  on  the  floor  when 
chairs  &iled,  and  the  little  supper  table — 
where  there  was  often  not  enough  to  go 
round — was  graced  by  more  sparkling  wit  and 
delightful  strife  of  tongues  than  the  banquets 
of  the  wealthy.  The  famous  "  Greek  supper," 
which  cost  fifteen  &ancs  and  was  improvised 
out  of  the  roba  of  the  studio  and  a  few 
classical  vases  borrowed  from  a  friend,  four 
dishes  dressed  with  "  Greek  sauce,"  flowers 
and  light,  and  a  stray  battle  of  old  Cyprus 
wine,  was  so  utterly  charming  by  reason  of 
the  prettiness  of  the  fancy,  the  beauty  of  the 
ladies  present,  and  the  enthasiasm  of  every- 
body concerned,  that  the  renown  of  it  spread 
through  Paris,  and  Italy,  and  Russia,  and 
the  cost  of  its  supposed  ezpenditare  ran  up 
in  the  mouths  of  acandalmongera  to 
80,000  francs.  No  one  was  too  pure  or 
straightfbrward  to  escape  soandal,  and  an 


artist  in  the  position  of  Mdme.  Le  Brun, 
envied  by  women  and  courted  by  men,  was 
nob  likely  to  escape.  Some  venomous  reports, 
such  as  the  unfounded  storr-  of  her  liauon 
with  the  Minister,  M.  de  Oalonne,  lasted 
long  enough  to  injure  her  even  into  lato 
life. 

The  narrative  of  the  artist's  career  in  Paris 
is  full  of  significance,  as  read  by  the  light  of 
actnal  events.  She  tells  us  of  sappers  whence 
politics  were  banished,  and  where  only  lite- 
rature and  the  news — i.e.  the  gossip  of  the 
day — were  permitted  as  topics  ;  of  charade 
parties  in  which  actors  and  actresses,  then 
or  subseqneatly  stars  on  the  stage,  engaged 
in  friendly  rivalry  with  distinguished  ama- 
teurs; of  stately  balU  where  eight  or  ten 
people  went  beautifully  through  the  dance 
while  the  rest  looked  on  as  at  a  tableau  i 
over  all  and  through  all  permeated  an 
atmosphere  of  exquisite  manners  and 
elegantly  deliberate  frivolity,  while  hunger 
and  wrong  grew  deep  and  bitter,  and  the 
people  began  to  look  too  fiercely  for  s^ty 
upon  this  spectacle  of  a  privileged  class 
solely  occupied  with  its  own  pleasure.  Then 
comes  the  year  1789,  and  the  ground  breaks 
in  under  the  feet  of  dancers  and  singers;  no 
wit  or  urbanity,  not  the  finest  bnn  mot  or  most 
gracious  bowing  and  bending,  will  save 
from  the  fury  of  long  pent-up  fires.  France 
is  one  eruption  of  volcanic  energies,  and 
Parisian  society  is  speedily  engulfed. 

Poor  Mdme.  Le  Bmn,  succoared  by  kindly 
hands,  escaped  disaster  and  fled  trembling 
to  Italy,  where,  after  a  while,  true  to  her 
artistic  temperament,  her  buoyant  spirit,  aud 
her  Parisian  breeding,  she  painted  herself 
into  renewed  cheer^lness,  and  sparkled 
out  again  amon^  distinguished  compatriot 
imigres  and  Italum  noblesBe.  She  was  flat- 
tered by  academic  bodies  and  caressed  by 
princes  ;  in  Naples  she,  like  a  Frenchwoman, 
criticised  Lady  Hamilton  as  having  "  no  style 
and  dressing  badly,"  and  found  the  Queen  of 
Naples  of  noble  generosity  and  very  clever, 
bearing  "  the  whole  weight  of  the  Govern- 
ment." After  three  years  in  Italy,  rich  in 
study  and  profitable  commissions,  the  artist 
travelled  to  Vienna,  where  Maria  Theresa's 
great  Minister,  Prince  Kaunitz,  then  a  vete- 
ran of  eighty-three,  patronised  the  charming 
Frenchwonum  like  everybody  else.  While 
at  Vienna  Mdme,  Le  Bmn  heard  of  the  days 
of  Terror  asid  the  fbte  of  Marie  Antoinetto 
and  the  Kiu^<  She  had  a  bfaaracteristic 
way  of  deolinmg  to  hear  of  what  touched 
her  too  painfully,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
ventured  to  acquaint  herself  with  any  details 
of  the  death  of  the  royal  personages  to  whom 
she  had  been  attached.  An  occasion  ar- 
rived, however,  when  she  was  fully  informed 
at  her  own  desire ;  wishing  to  carry  out  a 
long- cherished  project  of  painting  a  picture 
of  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  "  solemn  and 
touching  moments  preceding  their  death," 
she  wrote  from  St.  Petoraburg,  where  she 
then  was,  to  Cl^ry,  and  firom  him  obtained 
the  letter  in  which  he  described  as  an  eye- 
witness the  last  scenes  in  the  Temple  prison, 
with  dl  the  little  detail  which  might  serve 
Mdme.  Le  Bmn  m  her  proposed  work.  She 
was,  howtiVOT,  80  affbcted  bj  the  description 
as  to  feel  too  unnerved  to  attempt  the  picture. 

The  chapters  devotedto  Mdme.  LaBran's 
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anecdotes  and  amnung  comment  on  the 
frejB  of  sodel?.  She  waa  in  St.  Feterabarg 
daring  the  close  of  Catherine's  reign,  and 
witnesised  the  acoession  of  the  terrible  Fanl 
and  the  tragic  events  which  brought  Alex- 
ander I.  to  the  throne ;  and  her  graphic 
acconnts  give  ralnable  evidence  of  the  popu- 
lar action  and  reaction  of  feeling  daring 
the  shifting  scenes  of  that  historic  drama. 
On  her  way  throngh  Prassia  Mdme.  Lo  Bmn 
visited  the  unhappy  Qaeen,  and  the  romantic 
impression  left  by  the  interview  probably 
served  to  deepen  the  artist's  subsequent  ill- 
foeling  towards  Napoleon,  whom  she  never 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  great 
captain  and  brave  soldier.  The  Court  the 
Corsican,  were  he  ccmsnl  or  emperor,  was 
always  distastefol  to  her,  and  wanting  in  the 
true  legitimate  flavoar  of  regality.  When  the 
Bourbons  returned  the  sky  of  France  re- 
gained its  blae  for  Mdme.  Le  Bmn,  who, 
however  she  might  paiut  and  entertain  daring 
the  Napoleonic  regime,  did  it  with  but  half  a 
heart  under  the  weight  of  her  dynastic  pre- 
judices and  memories  of  bygone  days  before 
the  Revolution. 

The  authoress  of  these  Souvenirs  enjoyed j 
doubtless,  in  her  lifetime  a  reputation  beyond 
her  artistic  worth.  The  period  of  her  early 
career  was  barren  in  art ;  she  had  the  merit 
of  rebelling  against  weak  tradition  and 
insipid  mannerisms  ;  she  recalled  nature  to 
the  aid  of  art,  sought  indiTidnality  of  ex- 
pression, and  freed  porteaitare,  so  far  as  she 
conld,  from  the  trammels  of  conventional 
costume.  She  worked  hard,  studied  the 
great  masters,  and  tried  honestly  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  their  teehniqm  and  to  rever- 
ence their  noble  style.  In  the  end  she  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  portraits  elegant  and 
pleasing,  often  much  more,  well  painted  ;  in 
short,  something  high  onongh  to  gain  the 
hearty  admiration  of  mir  own  Reynolds. 
Bat  a  fortnnate  social  start  was  the  stepping* 
stone  to  the  early  success  which  her  own 
personal  charm  and  individuality  enabled 
her  to  maintain.  Passed  on  from  Oonrt  to 
Court  with  an  advertisement  of  ever-growing 
pretiige,  she  could  choose  her  sitters  from 
among  the  most  iUastaions  men  and  women 
of  the  day.  It  was  really  a  happy  thing, 
however^  that  Mdme.  Le  Bran  did  not  con- 
fine her  power  pi  delineation  to  oanvaa,  but 
took  pen  in  hand  and  gave  the  world  these 
charming  8<mvenin  o£  herself  and  her 
friends.  AaHfiS  D.  Atkikson. 


ABI  BOOKS. 

Lettres  de  Eugbna  Ddacroix.  Publifiea  par 
Philippe  Burty.  (Paris  :  A.  Quantin.)  The 
Engli&u  public  have  been  very  little  occupied 
with  the  quarrels  of  Romtuiticlsts  and  CltuBiciatB 
ill  French  Literature  and  Art.  The  hrge  public 
has,  indeed,  known  not  too  much  about  the  con- 
ditions of  the  quarrels  in  literature,  and  still  less 
of  them  in  Art.  And  in  France  itself,  aa  fiir  as 
the  work  of  Literature  is  (Kmeemed,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  loi^  ended.  In  Art,  however,  tbey 
appear  to  survive.  It  may  not  be  David,  the 
oruFiual  clas^i^  who  arouees  enmity  or  awakes 
enthusiasm.  It  is  perhaps  a  follower — perhaps 
Ingres:  perhaps  even  the  successors  of  Ingres. 
But  the  quarrel,  ia  a  s^nsej  atill  lives,  it  etill 
st-ems  difficult,  not  to  8iy  im[)Ospibl«,  for  gifted 
uien  in  France  to  do  ca'm  jastic-e  hotli  tii  tliu 
-work  of  the  classic  artist  Hnd  to  tlmt  of  tlie 
romantic — difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  eev. 


with  Ingres,  the  high  neoesdty  for  selected  form 
and  form  carefully  accentuated,  and  to  see  with 
Delacroix  what  is  the  immeuse  part  played  by 
light,  shade  and  colour  in  our  own  perception  of 
the  modelling  of  an  object  or  a  figure — in  our 
own  perception  even  of  its  outiine.  The  publi- 
cation by  M.  Philippe  Burtj  of  the  lettws  of 
Delacroix  has  been  received  m  France  with  great 
interest.  Delacroix,  who  to  so  many  Ea^ishmea 
is  R  name  and  little  besides,  is  in  France  not  only 
a  name  but  a  power.  His  life  is  interesting 
because  hia  wok  ia  known,  and  it  ia  hated 
where  it  is  not  loved.  Hia  life — as  these 
famiHar  letters  show — was  led  somewhat  at  a 
disadvantage.  He  had  but  poor  health  during 
many  years,  and  the  battles  rotmd  bis  work 
are  hardly  likely  lo  have  added  to  his  peace  of 
mind.  Yet  hia  life  was  very  simple— m  many 
ways  very  worthy  of  respect— and  it  was  led  with 
great  singleness  of  aim.  Though  he  enjc^ed  the 
friendship  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  hia  time,  he  was  not  tempted  to  give  to 
society  the  hours  which  work  properly  claimed. 
Unlike  Ingres — ons  of  the  most  redoubtable  of  his 
rivals— in  many  things,  he  was  like  him  in  the  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  Art,  and  in  a  fervent  confidence 
in  the  principles  which  he  practised.  These  men 
were  enthusiastic  leaders.  Indeed,  without  such 
enthusiastie  leaders,  there  could  never  have  con- 
tinued almost  to  tbia  day  such  entiuisiaatic  fol- 
lowos.  We  have  spoken  of  Ddaeroix's  intimacy 
with  illuatiions  or  notorious  writers.  He  was  in- 
timate with  George  Sand,  and  it  is  evident  from 
her  own  SecoUectiotu  that  she  was  thoroughly 
enlisted  on  his  side  in  art.  Indeed,  she  belonged 
to  it  in  literature.  Coming  to  critics  of  a  some- 
what later  generation,  he  knew  the  excellent 
Thor6— more  frequentiy  heard  of  as  Bii^er.  He 
hoped  for  more  appreciation  from  Charles  Blanc 
than  he  was  ever  fortunate  enough  to  receive. 
That,  %e  think,  is  evident  from  passages 
in  certain  letters  which  M.  Burty  has  in- 
cluded in  the  present  volume.  Bauddaire, 
who  had  assuredly  something  of  the  genius  of  a 
true  critic — the  power  to  pounce  upon  and  im- 
mediately appredata  the  unihmiliar  and  the  new* 
which  no  tradition  has  taught  him  to  extol — saw 
merits  in  Delacroix.  Aim,  short  of  bringing 
Pelacroix's  pictures  to  England,  M.  Burty  him- 
self has  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  make 
Englishmen  see  the  merits  of  this  remarkable 
artist.  He  has  so  grooped  the  letters  that  we 
appear  to  know  Deucnnz.  And  it  is  right  that 
by  one  means  or  another  we  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  Eug&ne  Delaraoix,  for  Eugdne 
Delacroix  had  not  a  little  knowledu^  of  England, 
and  some  of  the  most  readable  chapters  in  the 
volume  before  us  record  his  impresaions  of 
England  and  of  English  Art.  M.  Burty  has.  per- 
formed bis  portion  of  the  task  before  him  with 
skill  and  discretion.  The  volume  moreover  is 
finely  printed.  And  whether  or  not  we  greatiy 
care  about  the  artist  who  is  its  subject,  it  is,  we 
can  scaicely  doubt,  a  permanent  contribntion  to 
the  literature  of  Art 

Pergpective for  Schools.  By  theRev,  A.O.  Olapin, 
M.A.  (George  Bell  and  Sous.)  The  author  is  of 
St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  Bachelie>d»- 
lettres  of  the  University  of  France,  and  Assistant- 
Master  at  Sherborne  School,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  is  a  thorough  master  of  perspective ;  but  he 
has  not  the  gift  of  imparting  hia  knowledge 
clearly  and  simply,  even  with  the  help  of  dia^ 
grams.  A  young  student  wUl  learn  mors  in  half- 
an-hoor  from  the  chapter  on  Perspective  in  Mr. 
Walker'a  Amd&oofc  of  Dramnff,  raviewed  in  these 
columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  than  from  many  honra* 
^zling  ovw  this  confused  and  conftudng  littie 

6laB8.  Bv  Alexander  Nesbitt,  F.S.A.  (Chap- 
man and  Hall.)  It  would  be  but  scant  praise  to 
Mr.  Nesbitt's  essay  on  old  gUfis,  reprinted  from 
the  large  catalogue  of  Q\o.si  in  the  South  Ken- 
sii^ton  Museum,  to  say  that  it  fulfib  all  the  con- 


ditions of  a  work  intended,  as  these  valoalile 
handbooks  are,  to  "  enable  the  public  at  a  tnOinr 
cost  to  understand  something  of  the  kUtorjr  ud 
character  of  the  suhiects  treated  of,"  It  does  far 
more  than  this :  the  "  something  "  wUeb  a  catefsl 
reader  could  gather  from  a  diligentperoMl  c^tiiti 
book,  with  the  examples  at  South  KenBingtoD  to 
illustrate  it,  would  be  a  very  wide  and  accunte 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  gUsB  from  the  ewlitst 
times  to  the  middle  of  uie  last  centnry.  It  is  m 
bnly  a  masterly  compilation  of  known  &ds  vm 
carefully  amused,  hutia  full  of  that  psnooalhnov- 
ledge  and  taste  which  is  at  the  command  odIt  t£ 
an  author  who  has  devoted  many  mars  of  lam: 
study  to  one  subject,  and  is  bsudes  written  in 
such  a  neat  Bt]rle  and  vrith  such  judidotunKn:  I 
extracts  that  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  biim 
indifferent  reader.  The  last  chapter  contaiu  i 
ritumS  of  what  is  known  about  Chinese  glue,  uti 
gives  an  account  by  a  French  misBionai;,  vh 
wrote  about  1770,  of  a  curious  species  of  g]m 
called  lieou-li,  which  was  made  "  so  this  be  lo  le 
elastic,  and  all  sorts  of  toys  for  children  irere 
made  of  it,  also  trumpets  and  grapes,  which  last 
were  so  like  natural  grapes  as  to  deceive  the  ere*: 
these  objects  were  extremely  cheap."  Hr.Xtibitt 
adds  that— 

"  This  Btatemeot,  that  giflss  vas  made  lo  thtnuu  i 
be  elastic,  may  seem  so  remote  from  probabilitv  « >o 
throw  a  doubt  on  its  coiMctDsw,  and  to  Ind  lo  ut 
supposition  that  the  writer  ooofotinded  glut  tib 
some  other  substance.  It  is  (on  the  caotnn)itfG- 
cleat  to  read  hia  observations  to  be  coarioeidtbth' 
was  fully  aware  of  the  character  and  eeimfia6at  J 
glass,  and  very  unlikaly  to  have  made  iif 
DHStaka." 

Perhaps  we  may  not  have  to  pY6  upCoMii 
glass  slippers  after  all.    Not  very  maiijWBU> 
there  were  advertisements  (somewhat  kibi^! 
in  the  newspapers  with  regard  to  an  lUeplti^ 
covery  of  elastic  glaas,  in  which  ^^aasilipjleai^ 
Cuiderella's  were  promised  to  the  puUic. 
writer  remembers  nis  disappointment  when 'ii':^ 
ceased  without  any  fulfilment  of  the  prociii^. 
As  Mr.  Neabitt  informs  us, "  toughened  gW' 
only  the  revival  of  a  very  old  discovery, »  pertwf^ 
"  elastic  glass "  vrill  be  the  next  revival.  Tbfre 
Was  probably  some  foundation'  for  the  sdTwtiK- 
ment,  although  nothing-  came  of  it    The  mlj 
dictum  of  Mr.  Nesbitt  which  we  are  ineliiKd  u 
question  is  that  mosuc  is  the  "  noUeif  ^ 
lasting  means  of  internal  decoration"— -mott bat- 
ing, perhaps,  but  why  "  nob^t  "P 

Pdnturs  de  la  Samt-SarthSem^  par  «•  *<^' 
eontwnporam  eenwartfi  avto  U»  docvmmti  iiti- 
rtque$.  FbrBenn  Boidier.  (Paris:  Fiaclibaelx?.' 
This  pamnhlet,  pnUished  in  the  "  U&noiree  de  ^ 
Soci^t^  d^Histoue  et  d'Aich^ologie  de  Geoer^: 
introduces  us  to  a  pictorial  representatiaa  of  ^i- 
Bartholomew's  Eve,  preserved  in  the  Mu^'^ 
Arland  in  Lausanne.  It  is  to  be  ascribed,  ss  u 
learned  editor  sets  forth,  to  a  certain  ¥m^i 
Dubois,  who  presumably  must  have  escaped  frf  i 
the  massacre  and  died  in  Geneva.  The  scent*,.' 
of  his  picture  is  proved  by  comparing  it  with  ta 
historian  De  Thou's  account  of  the  event ;  w  th^ 
it  may  be  looked  upon  aa  an  historicalsowce.iici 
the  interesting  pamphlet  tbat  re^irodoces  it  m  i « 
form  of  a  lirfiograph  deserves  to  become  O"^" 
widely  known.  A  seifond  plate,  a  chromohii;- 
graph,  reproduces  in  the  siie  of  tiie  (»wm1  ^^ 
chief  scene  of  the  manscre,  CoKgny'a  murde. 


The  abundance  of  unportant  and  intenBtiuj 
archaeological  material  of  recent  date  wiuca 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  f 
this  fountain-head  of  all  antiquarian  inowmu  - 
makes  it  almost  impoesible  to  gire  a  aTiKfli-^-^ 
account  of  what  has  recintlv  n^PP^^JfjTv 
field  of  archaeolofflT.^  The  Archaeplogicai  &o»»» 
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c<f  Athens,  vhieh  has  been  doing*  Meh  good,  work 
for  the  diKOTu?  and  presamlion  ctt  national 
iDtiqiutiea,  hu  noentlj  leBomed  the  ncavations 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Boad  of  Tombs, 
vboe  numerous  reliefs,  urns,  and  monumeatal 
fragments,  placed  in  the  ^itions  in  which  the; 
were  found,  give  a  vivid  idea  of  this  part  of  the 
town  as  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago.  A  new 
ns^t-idaceifl  now  being  prepared  in  front  of  the 
whool  (Barbaktion),  and  when  the  present  one  is 
free  we  ma^  hope  for  rich  discoveries.  Close 
to  the  Ha^  Tiiada  a  private  excavation  was 
began  a  few  days  ago  on  a  strip  of  ground  bor- 
derii^  on  ibe  gasworks.  Numerooa  tombs  have 
bent  discovered  containing  some  fine  terra-cotta 
■od  alabaster  vases:  one  vase  especially,  repre- 
senting Phoenix,  Odysseus,  and  Diomedes  sent 
to  induce  Achilleas  to  letam  to  the  battle, 
attneted  my  attention.  This  private  mterprise 
hai  acted  a>  »  stimaloB  for  other  individnals, 
iod  I  hear  of  two  persom  who  intend  to 
hpo  excavations  on  thor  proporty  in  the 
eontss  of  a  ftw  da^  The  vast  excavations 
whidi  haTB  been  earned  ontby  t^Qreek  Archae- 
<:k)gical  Socie^  on  the  sonth  aide  of  the  Acro- 
piths,  and  iriiidi  comprise  the  area  between  the 
tiieatteof  IMca^weand  the  Odeion  of  Herodee 
Atticas,  are  very  imptutant  A  great  number  of 
these  rdieft  and  monumoits,  some  of  which  are  of 
txqmmte  ttehugus  and  style,  and  all  of  which  are 
-nrj  important,  are  still  lying  about  in  the  field  or 
{TTopped  up  against  waUs ;  while  otheiu  are  stored 
pf-UHoell  in  the  little  guardhouse,  or  rather  shed, 
It  the  entrance  of  the  AcropoUs,  and  are  subject 
to  ^  the  perils  of  bad  weauier  and,  possibly, 
natoi  haods.  It  is  a  great  pi^  dut  the  Qraek 
Sode^  has  not  yet  seen  to  the  ]noper  disposal 
rf  these  fine  remains. 

The  Ecole  Fran^aise  has  lately  been  eleariog 
up  and  digging  in  the  ErechtheiOD,  and  they  have 
found  some  important  inscriptions.   I  must  also 
mention  the  work  Prof.  Boetticher  has  been  doing 
at  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteroa  in  bringing  order  ' 
into  this  moat  interesting  bttle  temple  and  defining  : 
clearly  the  scHialled  gate  of  Beul6.   He  has  pub- 
lished bis  work  (  Untermchungm  am  Tempd  dtr 
AHfund  am  SeuU'tchen  Thore).   I  intend  to  join 
an  expedition  into  Attica  next  week,  and  may 
(though  I  am  bound  to  secrecy  at  present)  lie 
able  to  give  you  some  news  of  an  undertaking 
which  may  be  of  material  interest  with  regard  to 
ol^ects  discoveied  by  Schliemann  at  Mykenae. 

Ohables  Walsstein. 


JAJAmsB  BROKZBS  AXD  fOBCEUO. 

Ih  1u«  lately  pnUished  Beport  to  tiie  Foreign  Office, 
Her  Majesty  8  Consul  for  Hiogo  and  Osaka  gives 
aome  very  interesting  particulan  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  fiunoos  bronxes  and  porcelain  of 
EiT^  are  mannftctnrsd.  Fiom  the  beautiful 
■ad  riehly-chased  Iffonsei  whieh  are  turned  out 
Kvme  may  imagine  that  there  are  large  manu- 
fsctoriee  provided  witii  all  modem  appliances, 
whereas  in  reality  the  workshops  are  no  better 
than  ordinary  Uacksmitb's  shops.  The  pro- 
eves  of  manufacture  is  somewhat  as  follows. 
The  mould  is  made  of  wood,  sometimes  covered 
with  straw ;  on  this  a  coating  of  clay  is  placed, 
%Qd  over  this  again  cornea  a  layer  of  wax,  which 
:i  moulded  into  the  required  design.  Another 
tUck  coating  of  clay  is  then  added,  and  the  inner 
vioden  motdd  being  taken  out  the  orifice  at  each 
'  a4  is  cloeed.  Two  holes  are  then  made  at  one  end 
coaaecting  with  tlra  layer  of  wax,  so  that  it  may 
nu  out  when  melted,  and  through  these  the 
nioltan  hronie  is  pound.  The  mode  of  casting 
is  of  the  mdest  kind.  The  earthen  mould  is 
placed  in  a  small  elay  oven  hollowed  out  in 
the  floor  of  the  workshop,  and  the  oven 
is  theo  filled  with  dwrooal  and  closed,  with 
^  exeeptioB  of  a  mrenlar  (qiening  at  the 
tnp  aomumnted  by  a  chimney  of  wet  clay; 
there  is  also  an  nodergrouud  connexion  with  a 
pur  of  wooden  bellowa,  worked  by  hands  and 


foet.  The  first  operation  is  to  fuelt  the  vrax, 
which  leaves  the  impreeBion  of  the  derign  stamped 
firmly  in  the  (day ;  this  done,  the  mould  is  allowed 
to  cool.  It  is  afterwarde  put  into  the  furnace  again, 
and  the  molten  bronze  is  poured  in  tbrougd  the 
holes  b^  which  the  wax  escaped.  When  the 
mould  u  filled,  the  chimney  is  knocked  off,  the 
oven  is  supplied  with  fresh  charcoal  laid  evenly 
round  the  mould,  and,  a  perforated  lid  being  put 
on  the  oven,  the  bellows  are  set  to  work  again  for 
an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the  uze  of  the 
casting.  When  the  casting  is  taken  out,  the 
earth  is  scraped  o^  and  rev^Us  the  vase  or  bowl 
in  a  rough  state.  It  is  next  polished  and  scraped 
smooth  b^  boys,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  carver, 
who  fills  in  the  details  of  the  design.  When  his 
work  is  done,  the  vase  or  bowl  is  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  boiling  vinegar,  sedge,  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  in  order  to  give  it  the  proper  colour. 

The  pOTcdun  made  at  Kiy6to  la  principally  of 
two  kinds,  the  "  Awata  "  and  the  "  &iyomidzu," 
which  are  manufactured  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner. In  the  former  description,  however,  the 
groundwork  of  each  piece  of  pottery  is  pure  clay 
of  two  kinds  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whereas  in  the  Kivomidzu  porcelain  the  ground- 
work is  composed  of  Amakusa  stone,  powdered  , 
fine  and  mixed  vrith  fire^Uay,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  two.  After  the  article  has  been  baked 
in  a  snuill  circular  oven  comes  the  glazing  process. 
The  Awata  pottery  is  dipped  into  a  solution  com- 
posed of  seven  parts  of  extract  of  lau  and  three 
parts  of  extract  of  Amakusa  stone  pounded  fine 
mto  a  white  paste,  while  the  Kiyomidzu  ware  is 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  the  same  ii^;redienta 
mixed  in  equal  proportitms.  The  ware  is  tiien . 
placed  in  a  high  oven  with  several  tubular  cells, 
in  which  the  potteiy  is  arranged  in  rows,  each 
article  being  laid  in  a  separate  tray  provided  with 
a  lid.  This  oven  is  lighted  by  a  large  fire  under- 
neath, and  in  addition  each  cell  is  furnished  with 
two  or  three  holes,  through  which  lighted  wood 
or  charcoal  is  inserted  so  as  to  regulate  the  heat. 
After  being  baked  a  second  time,  the  wara  is , 
painted,  and  is  then  placed  in  the  lut  oven,  after 
which  it  is  polished  (generally  with  agate),  and 
is  then  cottsidfiied  finished. 


AXt  DALES. 

Bepobe  the  suspension  of  art  bueiness  for  the 
Easter  hoUdavs,  Alessr?.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and 
Hodge  sold  during  four  days,  last  week,  an  ex- 
tremely extensive  collection  of  portraits,  illustra- 
tive of  music  and  the  drama— one  of  the  largest 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
has  been  disperaed  of  late  years.  We  note  the 
following  interesting  examples  of  engraved  por- 
traiture, and  attach  to  them  the  prices  realised  at 
the  recent  sale Dr.  Anu,  a  most  rare  state  of 
tiie  meslotuit  after  Sunkarton :  "  W.  Humphrey 
&ctt>"  4;.  8$.  (Noseda);  TAtmtaa  Betterton,  the 
actor  (1635-1710),  oval:  mezzotint  by  WiUiams 
after  Kneller  —  a  "  state  "  hitherto  undescribed 
and  probably  unique,  8/.  6s.  (Xoseda) ;  Mrs.  BiUijig~ 
tim,  by  James  Ward,  after  Sir  Joshua  fieynolds— a 
whole  length,  with  a  choir  of  angels~6/.  (Noseda) ; 
Giovanni  Buononcini,  the  composer,  an  early  rival 
of  Handel  in  EnKland— a  portrait  of  great  brilli- 
ance and  rarity,  from  the  Strawberry  Hill  Collec- 
tion—4/.  18t.  (Fawcett) ;  Carlo  Cantu,  dit  Buffet, 
musician  of  the  Pout  Neuf,  Paris,  most  rare  en- 
graver's proof  and  finished  impression  in  the  same 
lot,  %l.  (Thibaudeau) ;  Mn.  Cibber,  actress  and 
singer  in  Handel's  oratorios,  &c.,  after  T.  Hudson : 
the  mezzotint  by  Faber,  1746, 8i.  7$.  Qd,  (Noseda) ; 
Mra.  Clive,  the  famous  actress  and  singer,  first 
state,  8/.  (Thibaudeau)  i  Mri,  aiva  at  PhOida, 
three-quarters  length,  after  Scbalcken,  a  mezzotint 
by  Faber,  moot  before  all  letters,  very  rare  in- 
deed, 101.  (Hoseda),  The  philosopher  Descartes 
fiigured  also  among  this  assemblsge,  less  by 
virtue  of  bis  philosophy  than  by  reason  of 
bis  eoDtributions  to  mufioal  literature.  The  print 
repnaented  was  that  by  Suyerdcirhof,  after  Fiaii^ 


Hals'  magnificent  portrait.  It  fetehed  Ql.  ISt. 
(Thibaudeau).  The  portrait  of  Zmmia  Fmton, 
the  first  "  Polly  "  of  the  Beggart'  Opera,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Bolton,  a  mezzotint  by  Faber, 
together  with  a  portrait  of  T.  Walker,  the  first 
"  Macheath,"  similarly  engraved  by  Faber,  feU  to 
Mr.  Thihaudeau's  bid  of  2U.  Among  nmny  en- 
graved portraits  of  David  Qarrick,  we  note  the 
mezzotint  by  McArdell  after  A.  Pood,  which 
fetehed  SI.  2$.  Qd.  (Noseda)— a  beautiful  proof 
before  letters  of  this  admired  print.  There  were 
many  portraite  of  Handel,  and  one  or  two  of  great 
rarity.  Of  Mertdelttohn,  there  was  one  portrait — 
that  by  0.  G.  Seidel,  reputed  the  best  portrtut  of 
the  master.  It  was  a  unique  proof  before  all 
letters,  end  signed  by  the  engraver.  It  fell  to 
Mr.  Toovey  for  3i  128.  6d.  M.  Drogulin,  the 
foreign  expert,  whose  name  is  known  to  connois- 
seurs of  pnnto,  bad  valued  it  at  nearly  double  the 
sum  fifteen  years  ago.  There  was  sold  for  &.  10$. 
(Miillffl)  a  veiy  rare  portadt  of  Mosart,  taken 
when  he  was  seven  years  old,  along  with  his 
sister,  eleven  years  old,  and  his  mther,  Leo- 

Sold  Mozart — the  &ther  playing  the  violin,  the 
aughter  singing,  and  the  son  accompanying  on 
the  harpsichord.  De  LarmessiD's  line  engravin^r 
— the  first  and  rare  state — after  Lancret's  portrait 
of  Mdlle.  Sallg,  the  dancer,  fell  to  Mr.  Thibaudeau 
for  11,  St. — the  prints  after  this  master  being  ap- 
parently less  esteemed  and  sought  for  in  England 
than  abroad.  To  Mr.  Thihaudeau's  bid  of  01.  6*. 
there  fell  what  are  stated  to  be  the  oaly  known 
portraite  of  the  early  English  musidans,  Thomas 
Tallia  and  William  Bird— two  circles:  Tallia 
above  Bird — and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  im- 
presnon  of  this  plate  is  known  to  exist.  The 
examples  we  have  memtioned  are  hut  a  few,  though 
tb^  are  the  chief  in  money  value,  out  of  a  ccdlM- 
tion  nnmberhig  nearly  850  lots,  and  includin([  not 
only  many  of  tM  most  adndred  engraved  portraits  of 
EngHsh  and  foreign  musicians  and  actors  and 
writers  upon  munc,  but  many  of  extreme  rarity, 
arfd  collected  evidently  with  patience  and  know- 
ledge. In  an  art -sale  season  hitherto  very 
uneventful  this  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
interestug  sales  that  have  already  taken  place. 


yOTBS  OJf  ART  AND  ARCHABOL0Q7. 

Tin  beautiful  window  which  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Oo.  have  executed  a^  Mr.  Bume  Jones's  design, 
in  memory  of  Miss  Edith  Uddell,  has  just  been 
put  up  in  the  Cathedral,  Oxford.  The  subjects 
are  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria, In  the  central  compartment  stands  the 
saint  in  meditetion ;  in  the  two  others  angels  are 
trampling  on  the  instrumente  of  torture  and  bring- 
ing fire  from  heaven  to  consume  them.  Below 
are  smaller  designs  (1)  of  the  saint  in  controversy 
with  the  pagan  philosophers ;  (2)  of  the  dream  in 
which  she  was  herself  led  into  the  presence  of 
Christ  by  the  Virgin ;  (3)  of  hex  burial  by  angelic 
hands.  High  above  the  central  figures  angel?  are 
making  music.  The  window  is  a  lovely  work  in 
every  way,  and  the  only  question  that  can  be 
raised  concerning  it  is  whether  the  pale  back- 
ground of  the  middle  spaces  does  not  give  the 
whole  a  lo(di  of  coldness  that  is  absent  from  the 
noble  St  OectUa  window  near  by.  Anyway, 
Christ  Church  is  rapidly  becoming,  of  aU  onr 
cathedrals,  the  richest  in  fine  modem  glass. 

Wb  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Thibaudeau, 
of  Qreen  Stretrt,  Leicester  Square,  two  etehingft 
by  M.  Alpbonse  L^ros — his  moat  recent  and  cer- 
tainly not  his  least  successful  work  with  the 
etchii^  needle.  The  etehinjis  sre  portraits — the 
portrait  of  Sir  Frederick  Loghton,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  portrut  of  a  less 
illustrious  artist,  Mr.  Val  Prineep.  Both  are 
slight,  and  both  distinctiy  clever :  each  of  them 
conveys  the  characteristics  of  the  model.  Bar 
Frederick  Leighton's  will,  of  course,  be  the  more 
popular  print,  and  it  is  the  most  picturesque,  the 
lines  of  this  artist's  face  Hld^g|irekn^w.tiisn^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIc 
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selves  well  to  graceful  interpretation.  It  may 
|>erliapB  be  objected  tbat  there  is  something  want- 
ing in  the  modelling  of  the  face,  about  the  temple 
— that  thus  the  design  recalls  a  b&s-;relief  rather 
than  the  living  face — but  this  objection,  if  it  be 
made,  must  yield  in  importance  to  our  appredatdon 
of  the  keen  and  delioite  perception  with  which 
not  only  much  of  the  contour  but  the  whole  of 
the  expression  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton'e  face 
has  been  pourtrayed.  It  is  a  very  worthy  render- 
ing of  a  subject  feacinatiiip  to  any  artist  ^  The 
etched  portmt  of  Mr.  Pimsep  is  an  admirable 
companion  print,  if,  by  the  issae  of  the  two  prints 
at  the  9ame  moment,  it  has  been  sought  to  estab- 
lish the  width  of  appreciation  which  enables 
Legrofl,  when  at  his  best,  to  deal  sympathetically 
wiUi  such  different  tjrpea.  There  is  a  stoutness 
which  is  groaa  and  a  stoutness  which  is  not  gross, 
but  which  creeps  gradually  and  calmly  over  the 
man  of  artistic  temperament  when  he  happens  to 
possess  the  rare  faculty  of  repose  and  quietude  of 
mind.  This  is  the  mind  and  this  the  temperament 
suggested  by  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Prinsep  in  an 
attitude  of  nndisturhed  eafie.  M.  l^egroa'a  por- 
traits of  his  brother  artists  are  those  which  some 
day  will  be  wellnigh  the  most  highly  esteemed 
among  his  works. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation an  interesting  account  was  given  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  James  Weale  of  rome  art  schools,  called 
the  School  of  St.  Luke,  which  were  founded  some 
years  Ofp  at  Ghent,  and  have  siuce  been  esta- 
blished m  other  towns  of  Belgium  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  art  upon  strictly  Christian  principles. 
These  schools  seek  to  train  the  pupils — mostly 
young  workmen — who  enter  them,  auer  the  me- 
diaeval type,  and  hope  l^exelnding  evei^tlung  that 
is  of  Olaesie  or  Kenamance  ori^,  to  revive  the  tra- 
ditions of  pure  GhnBtiau  art  So  thoroughly  is  this 
carried  oat  tbat  in  viriting  them,  according  to  Mr. 
Weale,  one  is  "carried  back  in  thought  to  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  good  old  times  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  This  is  perhaps  an  iuteresting  ex- 
periment to  make,  but  it  is  no  more  possible  for 
art  to  return  to  the  conditions  that  fostered  its 
growth  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  it  is  for  science 
to  do  so.  Mediaeval  art  was  a  product  of  the 
faith  and  aspirations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  so 
all  genuine  art  at  the  present  day  will  he  the  out- 
come of  the  vriddy  different  faith  and  aspirations 
of  this  nineteenth  centurv.  To  attempt  a  re- 
generation of  art  simply  by  reviving  old  tradi- 
tions, is,  we  fear,  more  likely  to  retard  than  to  pro- 
mote its  free  and  natural  growth. 

Tub  National  Gallery,  which  has  been  closed 
during  this  week,  will  be  open  to  the  public  during 
the  whole  of  Eaater  week,  including  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  days  usually  reserved  for 
students. 

When  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  of  Paris  was  burnt, 
in  1871,  eight  landscapes  bv  Hubert  Robert  were 
rescued  from  the  flames,  tnough  not  before  they 
had  suffered  considerable  damage.  Thej  have 
since  then  been  undergoing  careful  restoration,  and 
the  four  that  were  the  l^ast  injured  have  just 
been  placed  in  the  Luxembourg.  The  other  four 
will  also  be  placed  there  as  soon  as  their  restora- 
tion to  a  sound  condition  is  accomplished. 

The  catalogue  that  has  just  been  published  of 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Mus^  des  Arts  d^coratifs, 
which  is  still  open  in  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  claims 
a  utility  beyond  that  of  the  usual  Exhibition 
Catalogue,  ior  it  offers  not  only  descriptions  of 
the  works  exhibited,  but  likewise  much  valuable 
and  technical  information  on  the  subject  of  such 
works  in  general;  it  is,  in  &ct,  a  useful  work 
of  reference,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  art-manu&cture. 

Ebsxhtb  Nicol  is  the  contemporary  artist 
under  review  in  the  Port/olio  this  month,  and  is 
well  represented  by  an  etching  by  Richeton  from 
a  picture  called  Worrited,  in  which  a  joUy-looking 
da  gentleman  ia  endearooiing  to  see  his  way 


through  some  distracting  difficulty'  that  perplexes 
him.  Mr.  P.  Q.  Hamerton  renders  a  good  service 
to  art-literature  by  his  fierce  denunciation  of 
Francesco  Goya.  The  praise  lavished  upon  this 
artist  of  late  years  by  certain  French  critics  is  most 
extraordinary,  for  he  did  not  even  present  us  with 
an  ideal  of  ugliness,  but  delighted  in  depicting 
the  most  revoltiDg  types  with  brutish  naturalism. 
Yet  one  of  bis  French  admirers — M.  Lefort — 
writes  of  him  in  some  articles  which  he  contri- 
buted  in  l&7&~76  to  the  Gazette  des  Beaiue-Artt, 
as  spelling  to  our  young  artists  of  the  present 
day  in  a  language  that  they  quickly  understand ; 
"  m£me,"  he  adds,  "  il  a  exerc^  sur  quelquee- 
uuH,  qui  n'^taient  pas  les  premiers  venus,  une 
indiscutable  influence;  peut-Stre  que  Goya  eera 
pour  r^ole  i  venir  comme  un  initiateur  a  Velas- 
quez." We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  this ;  but 
it  it  is  true  that  fashion  has  spread  his  perverting 
influence  in  France,  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  to 
keep  it  out  of  England,  where  Goya  happily  is 
not  yet  "  quickly  understood."  The  portraits  he 
has  left  us  of  himself,  one  of  which  is  etched  by 
Lucas  in  this  number,  are  sufficient  to  prevent 
most  people  from  desiring  any  farther  ooquunt- 
ance  with  bim  or  his  art. 

Sevebal  fuU-page  iUustrations,  reproducing 
Alfred  Rethel'a  grand  series  of  wall-paintinge 
from  the  History  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la- 
Cbapelle,  have  been  given  during  the  last  few 
weeks  in  the  Architect.  In  the  same  paper  has 
also  appeared  an  interesting  and  instructive  series 
of  articles  on  the  "  Diisseldorf  School  of  Paint- 
ing" and  its  chief  representatives  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  curious  how  little  is  known  in  Eng- 
land of  German  paioting,  and  particularly  of  this 
Diisseldorf  school,  though  it  is  so  near  at  hand. 
Even  the  namra  of  many  of  the  artists  of  whom 
the  correspondent  of  the  Architect  writes  are  al- 
most unknown  in  London,  tiiongh  they  are  names 
of  note  throu^ont  Germany.  The  cause  of  this 
no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  chief 
German  masters  contribute  to  our  ezhil^tioDS. 
We  too  often  judge  of  German  art  in  London 
from  second-rate  examples,  and  so  are  apt  to  pro- 
nounce it  dry,  hard,  and  unimaginative.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  German  masters  would 
help  us  to  overcome  this  prejudice  by  exhibiting 
some  of  their  greater  works  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
or  other  London  Exhibitions,  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  at  the  Paris  Salon. 

Loiro  ago,  when  Haydon  used  to  be  drawing 
and  studying  the  Elgin  marble*  in  the  ^tian 
Museum,  he  noticed  repeatedly  s  visitor  who  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  typical  art-student,  and  on 
enquirr  found  that  he  was  a  riding-master  who 
wished  his  pupils  to  see  what  a  good  seat  was 
like.  According  to  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyr- 
whitt,  in  the  Contemporary  for  this  month,  those 
famous  sculptures  are  still  mainly  visited  by 
this  profession,  or,  as  the  custodian  expressed 
it,  "only  riding-masters  and  that,  that  wants 
to  see  the  horse  procession."  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
must  have  been  seldom  in  the  Elg^  Room  of  tiie 
Museum  on  the  days  when  it  is  open  to  the  public, 
or  he  would  have  had  a  shrewd  impression  that 
the  custodian  was  not  telling  strictly  the 
truth,  and  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
original  of  the  riding-master  I^fend  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  custodian  was  merely  play- 
ing  off  on  him  an  old  stoiy.  Oostodians  are 
not  usually  thought  to  be  gifted  with  imagi- 
nation, but  when  they  see  their  victim,  it  is 
possible  that  their  faculties  may  rise  to  an 
effort.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  introduces  this  matter  into 
an  article  headed  "  Pheidias  in  Oxford,"  a  con- 
junction of  names  the  most  incongruous  perhaps 
that  ever  were  brought  together.  The  way  to 
have  Pheidias  in  Oxford  is  supposed  to  be  to  get 
casts  and  photographs  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon.  No  doubt  that  is  the  best  possible 
course,  only  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  are 
not  yet  shown  to  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  work  of  Fhradiaa.  However,  we  do  not  insist 


on  too  great  accuracy  in  the  matter.  Bat  thit 
anyone  at  this  time  of  day  should  recommead 
Agincourt,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  very  earnestly  does, 
to  students  of  ancient  art,  mast  surpSBa  compre- 
hension.  It  may  do  veiy  well  for  triffin? 
dttettanii.  ^ 


unsio. 

The  intraeat  occauooed      the  nrival  of  J,  S. 
Bach's  great  Mass  in  B  minor  three  jeais  aim 
will  be  fresh  in  the  recollectica  of  our  mia. 
The  Bach  Choir,  originally  formed  for  the  paipcH 
of  presenting^  this  masterpiece  to  the  notice  oftlii 
piiblic,  gave  its  6fth  performanoe  of  the  voiiii 
Thursday  week  at  St.  James's  NouaeU 
purpose  will  be  served  by  recapitulatinirwhstb 
been  already  sud  in  these  colunns  re^udiiigib> 
Mass  itself,  and  it  therefore  only  nununa  to  recori 
that  the  choir  has  in  no  wise  deteriorated  in  merit 
since  last  season.   The  same  beauty  of  tosa  mi 
the  same  consummate  mastety  overtiie  stnpoidou 
difBcuIties  of  the  music  were  observable  la  m 
former  occasions.    Those  portions  of  the  m'i 
which  contain  the  laigeet  amount  of  elabon- 
tion  but  which  are  not  necessarily  the 
strictiy  scientific  in  treatment  meet  with  m 
&vour  from  a  mixed  audience.  The  "  Gum  ?m> 
Spirita"  with  its  immense  vigour  {nodoMlu 
electrical  eflfeet,  and  an  encore  vras  perefflp&dli 
demanded.   To  thia^  however,  Mr.  Quo  Gliii- 
Schmidt  should  not  nave  responded,  if  onlroatsf 
considerataon  for  his  forces,  upon  whose  pfci^ 
powers  an  unwonted  strain  is  maintfliW  Ann 
first  to  last   The  aoloista  have  a  companiirelr 
ungratefal  task  in  the  B  minor  Moss,  ki  iiht. 
Patey  again  succeeded  in  evoking  Imi 
for  her  expressive  rendering  of  tbe  "AfiiuDel' 
The  other  principal  vocalists  were  Mdmclemma!- 
Sherrington,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Tlt'Biike. 
The  next  and  last  concert  of  tbe  present  mm 
will  take  place  on  May  14,  when  the  pro^noiBi 
will  include  various  pieces,  mostiy  of  amsll  ^ 

Eortions  and  of  unrecognised  meritamooguniiMn. 
y  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  other  m- 
posers. 

Ajteb  the  success  obtained  at  Mdme.  Vun- 
Louis'  concerts  by  the  late  Hermaiin  Owta'tm-  ' 
phony  in  F,  it  was  only  to  he  expected  tkt  l^e 
directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerte  i 
take  an  early  Mtportunity  of  presenting  it  to  tfca: 
sabecribers.   That  the  performance  last  Sitarin 
afternoon  was  attended  by  periiape  the  aaHn'- 
audience  of  the  season  may  probably  be  ueatu 
for  by  the  fact  of  the  Oxford  and  CuM^e  | 
Boat  Race  taking  place  on  the  same  day.  1^ 
is  but  little  to  add  to  what  was  said  ia  tb» 
columns  concerning  the  symphony  on  the  occis^  i 
of  its  first  production  last  December.  Thereeu^ 
no  doubt  that  we  have  hare  a  work  of  p!f^ 
inspiration;  we  see,  indeed,  traces  of  the  influaw  ; 
of  Schumann  and  of  Wagner  on  the  style  of  4=  , 
composer,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  itafi'!  ^ 
the  originality  of  the  work ;  the  second  and  tlarJ  : 
movements  are  of  the  highest  order  of  geniu^''^ 
the  first  movement  and  the  finale  we  find  st  tic*  I 
a  want  of  cleamees  in  the  details  which  fur^ 
experience  would  doubtiesa,  had  his  life 
spared,  have  enabled  the  composer  to  aar^ 
The  rendering  of  the  work  nnder  Mr. 
bdton  was  of  that  distinguished  exoellenw  vnn 
we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  biiu> 
work  is  exceedingly  difficult;  but  it  was  pi»v» 
not  murtily  with  technical  perfection,  but «}» 
that  close  attention  to  light  and  shade  wwj 
brought  out  all  its  points  into  the  clearest  reu* 
The  reception  of  the  symphony  was  moet  wanj 
the  second   movement  being  encored,  it 
much  to  be  regretted  tbat  Mr.  Manas  wcedM 
to  the  demand  for  a  repetition.   We  have  al«» J 
protested,  and  shall  continue  to  protest,  agauw 
enca-ee  as  a  nuisance ;  but  to  repwt  one 
ment  of  a  complete  work  of  art,  such  m  a 
phony,  is  especially  objectionable.  Miss 
Mehlig  was  the  piuiBt  at  this  wncert,  ■ 
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hghij  finished  renderisg  of  Cbopin's  concert  in 
E  minor.  The  vocalUts  were  Mrs.  Osfrood  and 
Mr.  S*ntley.  Mrs.  OBgood's  selection  was  parti- 
culsrly  intereatinp-,  consisting  of  four  settinors  of 
Mi^on's  aong,  "  Kennat  du  dae  Land/'  by  Beet- 
hoven, Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Liszt,  all 
widely  diiierent  from  one  another,  yet  each  in  its 
way  a  masterpiece.  Mr.  Santley  brought  forwai-d 
I  sacred  song  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bamett,  "  The  Rock 
of  Age?,"  and  SalliTaD'a  Ode  "  I  wish  to  tune  my 
quirerin^ lyre; "and  the  concert  concluded  with 
Meodelssoon's  overture  The  Calm  Sea  and  the 
Proeperoiu  Voyage. 

There  was  but  little  to  call  for  notice  in  the 
f^tndents*  OrehestxalOoncwt  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
•jf  Mtiaic,  given  in  St.  Jamea'a  Hall  on  Saturday 
lart.  Aa  a  large  proportion  of  the  programme  was 
■leroted  toap^ormanee  of  Beethoven's  sufficiently 
£-jailiar  Mass  in  C,  there  remuned  but  little  space 
I'jr  the  introduction  of  new  compositions  by 
ftodentH.  Of  such  works  the  only  examples  given 
were  an  overture  in  C  minor  by  Mr.  William 
Sewell,  an  "  Agnus  Dei  '*  by  Miss  Maude  Valerie 
White,  and  an  intermezzo  in  F  for  orchestra  by 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Thomas.  The  latter  is  a  graceful 
and  well-written  piece,  worthy  of  a  more  careful 
performance  than  it  obtained.  The  most  promising 
execotive  displays  were  those  of  Mies  Fanny 
Boxeil,  pianist,  and  Miss  Clara  Samuell,  soprano 
vocalist. 

The  programme  of  the  last  Popular  Concert 
of  the  season  was  framed  apparently  with  the 
ubject  of  enabling  the  audience  and  each  of  the 
principal  artistes  to  exchange  a  farewell.  Thus 
Herr  Joachim  played  Tartini's  "II  Trillo  del 
l>iavoIo,"  Signer  Piatti  a  largo  in  C  from  Bocche- 
rini's  fifth  sonata,  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann  Stem- 
dale  Bennett's  Rondo  Piaeevole,  and  MdUe.  Marie 
Kiehs  Mendelssohn's  three  Mtides  for  pianoforte 
from  the  posthumoas  works.  Besides  theEe,Mdtle. 
Janotha  and    Ilerr  Joachim   gave    three  of 
Btahms's   Ungaritche  Tdnse,  and  MdUe.  Mnrie 
Krebe  andSignor  P'lAtti  Gho^in'a  Polonaise  Bril' 
lanfe  is  0  (Op.  8).    The  only  work  of  great  im- 
portaoce  was  Bdelboren's  llHSoumowsky  quartett 
in  C  (Op.  50,  No.  3).    Miss  Ajinie  Marriott  sanjr 
with  charming  expression  Mozart's  "  Deh  vieni  " 
from  Jje  Ntizae  di  Figaro,  and  Mr.  Santley  contri- 
buted two  of  his  favourite  airs — Handel's  "  Nasce 
al  hosco"  and  Qounod's  "  Maid  of  Athens."  The 
season  just  concluded  has  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  playing  of  Mdlle.  Janotha,  and  for  the 
introduction  of  two  works  by  Hermann  Goetz. 
There  have  been  no  other  novel  features  worthy  of 
note,  but  the  general  artistic  excellence  of  the 
concerts  has  been  well  maintuned. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera  season  commenced  on 
Tuesday  evening  with  a  performance  of  Le  Pro- 
p/tfte^  the  cast  being  identical  with  that  of  last 
year.     M^erbeer's  chef-d'ceuvre  received  on  the 
whole  Init  scant  justice,  but  the  shortcomings  in 
the  general  performance  were  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  up  to  a  late  hour  it  was  very  un- 
eertaio  whether  Mdlle.  Scalchi  would  be  well 
eooug-h  to  appear;  and  hence  the  opera  was 
pLaccil    on    the    stage   finally   at    very  brief 
notice.    However,  the  representative  of  Fides 
sailer    and  acted    extremely  well,  and,  indeed, 
by  her  exertions  the  rendarin;? .  was  redeemed 
irom   failure,    tiignor  Gayarres  voice  did  not 
teem    in   its  beat  order,  and  his  use  of  the 
ribrato  was  at  times  extremely  painful.    The  role 
oi  liertba  was  virtually  excised,  and  consequently 
Af  dlle.  Smeroschi,  who  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
members  of  the  company,  had  no  chance  of  creat- 
infT  an  effect.    The  orchestra  and  chorus  were 
"bt^erred  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  mite 
tn  jcdiM  -was  as  usual  of  great  neaatv  and  elaborar 
tioD.  Of  the  dSbuia  of  Signor  Nouvdli,  in  Martha, 
and  MdUe.  Faaqua,  iu  La  FaaorUa,  notice  is  neces- 
aarily  xeserred  until  next  veek. 

The  author  of  the  ingenioos  Sentential  Sgitem 
of  musical  notation  died  last  week.  Under  the 
nam  **e  flume  of  Arthur  Wallbridge,  Mr.  W.  A. 


B.  Lunn  produced,  besides  the  work  just  named, 
the  novelette  of  Torrington  Hall,  and  the  series 
of  lively  sketches  entitled  Jeet  and  Eamett.  He 
was  likewise  a  contributor  to  Douglas  Jerrold's 
Shilling  Magaxme,  and  various  other  periodicals. 

Mb.  Grovb  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
completed,  by  the  publication  of  Part  6,  the  first 
volume  of  bis  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Mmidana. 
The  part  just  issued,  compriMug  the  portion  from 
"  Gung'l to  "  Impromptu,"  contains  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  valuable  and  interesting  articles. 
Among  these  should  he  specially  noted  "  Handel," 
bv  Mr.  Julian  Marshall}  "Harmony,"  s  most 
elaborate  and  excellent  paper,  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Parry;  "Harpsichord,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins; 
"  Haydn,"  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Pohl  (a  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  editor's  cbarmingf  article  on  Beet- 
hoven); "Horn,"  by  Dr.  Stone:  and  "Hymn," 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockatro. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  §■  CO.  beg  to  state 

that  the  entire  Edition  of  Vcl.  I.  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Cox's  "MECHANISM  OF  MAN"  ia  now  being 
reprinted,  and  will  be  ready  for  ddivery  in  June. 
Vol.  IL,  treating  of  "  THE  MECHANISM  IN 
ACTION,"  ia  juat  pubUaked,  price  12s.  6d.— 
Paiemoiter  Bow,  April  7. 1879- 

Keady  ttila  day,  crown  Std,  prios  H, 

ESSAYS     FROM  SHAKSPERE. 
By  a.  BOUERS  BBLLAMT, 
Anther  ot  "  The  Haw  Shakaperian  DbittoniiT  of 

Qaotatlons,"  &o..  Sic 
London :  Suipkin,  Marshall,  h  Co. 


IMPOBTANT  MUSICAL  BIOQHAPHT. 
Jurt  ready,  price  12i.  6d.,  In  3  Tola. 

FREDERIC  CHOPIN :  his  Life,  Letters,  and 
Works.  By  MORiTz  Earasowskl  Tranalated  by  B.  HlLL. 
"The  truth  •hoat  Chopln'i  life  wu  not  known  nntU  the  appeacanot 
of  KarMowiki'i  recent  sod  tmitirorlhr  blocrruhy." 

Oaova'a  "  Dictioutry  of  lliulc  and  IiIiiiIcUdi." 
AlBO,  lately  pabtiBhed. 
FBANZ  LISZrS  UFE  OF  OHOFIN.  <l. 
Iiondon:  W.  Brkvbs,  185  Fleet  Stneb 


Nev  EditioD.  price  U..  Illuatraled. 
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talni  Pi^iliahlDa  Arrangenient*,  Spadmeiil  of  l^pe,  and  niu>- 
tiadont,  and  mnoh  iaralnable  InfbnnBtlon  IbrthoMalnntto  FobUiii. 

InvdOB  I  Fwmm  *  Co^  «  TavMoek  Stavet,  W.C 

 f-  

rnHE  MUSICAL  TIMES  for  APRIL  con- 

-L  talna  Harmony  Hodea— BeetbOTem  and  his  "Ulaw 
Solemnfa  "~~Tbe  Great  Composon :  Sclminaiui— Qai^al  Mndo 
— Uunldpal  Abcdltlim  ot  Sacred  Undo— The  Italtan  Opera 
Proapectn»— Call  BowOpera  Company— •PhllhannoiiloBoriety 
—Monday  Popnlar,  and  Oryetal  Palace  Gonoarte— Foreign  and 
Oonntry  Newa,  &o.  Foatago-free,  <d. ;  Annual  Snbeorqitltm^ 

tnrilntHng  pOatBge. 


THE   MUSICAL  TIMES  for  APRIL  con- 
talne :  FAIR  DAFFODILS,  part  eoog  for  SA.T3.,  by 
J.Bunt^.  Mae  separately,  11<L 


Now  ready,  prtoe  3*.  M. 
Dadloated     Qpeolal  Pamlarfonto 
H.B.H.  THB  DUKE  OP  EDINBnB&H,  KJ}. 

Soma  FOR  SAILORS.  Written  by  W.  O. 
Bennett.  Set  to  mnsioby  J.  L.  Hatton.  In  One 
Voltune,  containing  Forty  Bongs,  with  illiiBtrated  oover  and  ea- 
graved  Portrait  of  H.BJI.  the  Duke  of  Edlnbnrgh,  K.Q-. 


SINGING.   By  Alberto  Ra_ndbqger, 
it.   No.  S  of  NoTello'B  Mutdo  Frimm, 


Pric» 


CHURCH  CHOIR  TRAINING.  Rev.  J, 
Tbodtbeok.  Price  1(.  No.  18  of  Norello'a  Mode 
Primers.  A  complete  list  ot  Novello's  Unsio  Primers  may  be 
bad  on  applioatimt. 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY:  a  Cantata  for 
Female  Vdoea.  The  Poetry  by  Alvrid  Tesntbon  ;  tbo 
Htuio  l>y  Emskt  Lahse.  Price  U.  Sd: 


THE    WATER   FAIRIES:  a  Cantata  for 
Female  Voicee,   Tbe  Poetry  by  Edwabd  Oxenvobd  ;  the 
Muio  by  Franz  Art.  Moe  it.  (Sd. 
Londao :  Notello,  Ewxr,  &  Co.,  1  Bemera  Street,  Wq 
and  80  and  SI  Qaeen  Street,  B.C. 

HE  UNITED   LIBRARIES,  307  Regent 

street,  W— Sahwrlptloiit  from  One  Oninea  to  uj  anoont 
aeaordhia  to  the  lapplj  required.  All  the  bert  New  Bo^s,  ^iglUkt 
FTenob.uid  QermaD.lninMdlaulron  ptdtUoatlon.  FroepaetoMf,  with 
'iUu  of  Kaw  Foblicattoaa,  aratli  and  port  fkee—*  ~  '  ~ 


-*■•  A  Cleaiaiica 


Catalqne  of  Snrplni  Booki,  omred  for  Sale  at  greatly  rednatd_priaai. 
ma7  alio  be  had,  free,  OD  appUcatlon_BoOTH>B,  CBDnnnr'a,  Hons- 
eoa'a.Biid  Sanvitaxa  a  Onyx's  United  Ubtariaa,lffBaiantatraaU 
next  the  Palytaehnlc   

'H'OBNE'S    FOMPEIAN  DECORATIONS. 

BOBBBT  HOBRB, 
BODBB  DBOOBATlMLMd  FAFEO-HANQIRa 

MAHXTTACTClUSa, 
41  SBAOBraUBCMTKBBT.  UHIDPT.  Jta 
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A  NEW  SERIES,  IN  MONTHLY  VOLUMES,  OF 

ILLUSTRATED  BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE  GREAT  ARTISTS. 

It  IB  proponfl  to  Issue  tUa  safes  In  ttie  fom  of  Handbooks,  irtiloii  iiutr  be  read  la  the  StndT,  Uie  ClMS-room,  or  the  Fields.  Each  WorkvUl  beaSIonograpbot  aONatAztbtiwetakf  Hbtor 
of  m  Group  o(  AttMi  of  on*  Sohool ;  ud  will  oontAin  Portraits  of  tba  Huters,  and  aa  many  ezamplM  of  tbetr  ait  as  ou  be  leadDj'  pmotued. 


By  RicHAED  Ford  Heath,  B.A., 


The  Volumafor  APSZL  an  .-— 

TITI-A-HST.     IProm  the  most  recent  -A.uthorities. 

Hertfozd  College,  Oxford.   Sqiiaxs  crown  8to,  15  Illnstratioiis. 

itEMBRA-lSTDT.    TProm  the  Text  of  O.  Voemaer, 

Brasenose  College,  Oxford.   Square  crown  8to,  16  Illi^gtrations, 

Other  Volumes  uiiU  follow  Monthly. 

Bedi  TtdAme  will  be  fllnstnted  witb  ftomUtoMFOU-FaeeBngmrtM^piiBliedlntbebtBtmBamer.  Tbsse  bare  been  oontrtbatod  from  sereral  of  tbemort  fanportaot  Ait-PitffieiUo«  o{ 
Vnoce  and  Oeman^  nnd  wm  bo  found  nlaatals  reoonU  of  the  Painter^  woAs.  The  omamtatal  blsdlng  la  taken  from  fta  Italian  dasign  In  a  book  painted  eC  Tenlai  ths  ndi  o:  Qa 
nftoenth  Centmr,  wid  the  toalde  lining  fnMB  a  pattern  ol  old  ItaUan  lace.  Tlw^Ioea(aw)hTDliUM«4IIbeS«.64. 


By  J.  W.  MoLLBTT,  B.A. 


NOW  EEADT,  UEUT.^ENERAL  VALENTINE  BAKER'S  NEW  WORK,  ENTITLED 

WAR  in  BTJIXjtARIA.     By  Lieutenant-General  Valentine  Baker,  Pacei, 

Imperial' Ottoman  Army,  Antbor  of  "Oloads  in  the  East,"  &c.   In  2  vols,  -with  Flans  and  Maps.   Demy  8to,  oloth  extra,  price  21.  2$. 

"  So  mlnatdr  does  the  writer  deeorlbe  ercnts  tbat,  with  the  old  of  the  excellent  plans  pnbtlibed  with  the  book,  emr  Incident  of  tbe  campaign  I>  brongfat  Tivldly  brfore  oor  eyw  K« 

1»Te  oiUy  menttoned  a  tew  ot  the  Ibmddb  to  be  gathered  from  General  Baker's  book,  bat  the  vrfunm  eieamineot  wealth  for  the  soldier,  and  we  abronglj  raoommend  eTstjofieef  lAobmUi 
pmfMHlmi  not  onlj  to  tend  them  oaretullr,  bnt  to  gin  to  tbam  a  permanent  place  In  hie  JXlaaij,"—AJIiaumm. 
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Beuii 


S'ow  ready. 

.  or,  the  Autobiography  of  a 

"  aiFST."  Poet  firo,  Us. 
Now  ready,  crown  Bto,  doth  extra,  St. 

AFGHANISTAN  and  the  AFGHANS. 

Brief  Bertow  o(  the  HlstOT7  of  the  Oonntry,  and  an  Aoooant  of  Its  Pet^Ie.  Withal 
Roferenoe  to  tbm  Preaeat  Crisis  and  the  War  with  the  Amir  Share  All  Khan.  By 
BEIXBW,  0.8J.,  Aathcff  of  "  Jonnal  of  a  Ulsalon  to  Kandahar  In  1807-8." 

The  GOVERNMENT  of  M.  THIERS.    By  Jules 

BQIOir.  Tramlated  from  the  Fienoh.  t  toIb.  dnny  6rc\  oloth  extra,  SO, 

The  HISTORY  of  RUSSIA,  frorii  its  Origin  to  the 

Tear  1ST7.  Br  ALFBED  BAJCBAITD.  Kith  C  Hapf  uid  some  niaSaUons.  Traos- 
latad  b7  MM.  t.  B.  LANS.  3  vols,  demy  8vo,  doth  extra,  SSi. 

REMINISCENCES  of  the  WAR  in  NEW  ZEALAND. 

^  TmnCAS  W.  OnvnOH,  Uentenmit  mid  Qnartaimaater,  Oilo:iial  PWcoi,  H.Z. 
THh  IS  PDctraHa.  Crown  BTiVoloHitztn.  l«f.  M 


COPYRIGHT,  NATIONAL  &  INTERNATIOm. 

From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Publisher.  Demy  8n,  pp.  46,  sewed,  St. 

Now  ready,  crown  Sto,  cloth  extra,  price  7*.  $d. 

READINGS  in  MELBOtJRNE  ;   with  an  Essay  on 

the  ReaoarccB  ana  Prospects  of  Victoria  for  the  Emigrant  and  Unessr  Omt.  lyft 
ARCHIBALD  MIOEIB,  Q.C.,  K.C.SLO.,  Agent-General  for  VIctorta,  and  tontr 
Attomoy-Oeneral  of  the  Colony.  With  Oolonred  Map  of  AuBtzaUa, 
Now  ready. 

FOOD  for  the  PEOPLE  ;  or,  Lentils  and  other 

'   Sable  Cookery.  By  ELKANOR  E.  OBIfBBAB.   Small  poet  Sto,  boards,  pdak 

The  MASTER'S  WILL:  a  SERMON  preacyin 

the  Parish  Chnich  of  CATTON,  NOBFOLE,  npon  the  Deat,h  of  Hn.  t  fitVIET 
BUXTON,  by  the  Ber.  E.  H,  mcEEBSTSTH,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ghriit  OfaniA.Bnt' 
stlBod, '  Poat  ISmo,  SO  pp.,  price  Od. 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  for  WORKING  MEN.  Bv 

therAattoot  "Stepato|theTtttODeoC  &wee."  WIthaaInt(odaotUmlvthtBn.&B. 
Vl/OKBMSCCWCa,  Vlcarlnt-Cairirt  Ohnreh.  TTampitiiail.  Voap  8n>,  doth,  i«ta  U 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR   EASTER  PRESENTS. 


"Aslognlarlybea^ttfolbookforapreeetat."  - 

MISS  MITFORD'S  "OUR  VILLAGE."  SpeciaUy 

iUastrated  at  a  cost  of  several  hoadred  potmds.  Grown  4to,  oloth  extra,  pit  edge^  SIa 
The  Iltustratlans  are  all  entlrriy  new. 
Tbe  SATtTRDAT  REVIEW  nsf.--"'Oat  ^HDage'  la  mitoh  )3m  most  desirable  o!  tbe  bocte 
before  na,  and  wonld  be  remarkable  in  any  season." 

The  WORLD  saya  of  "  Our  Villas " :— "  Seldom  has  a  Chitetmaa  gift-book  preiented  flncit  a 
<3omblnation  of  literary  and  pictorial  attractions  as  thla." 

SANCTA  CHRISTINA:  a  Story  of  the  First  Century. 

By  BLBAMOB  E.  OBLEBAB.  Witli  a  Preface  by  the  Bight  Bot.  the  Biaht^  of  WIN- 
CHESTKR,  Small  poet  8ro,  doth  extra, 
•a*  "  To  ttds  tale  the  Biabop  of  Winchester  bee  prefixed  a  tew  wmids  of  oommendation.  He 
chantcteriasa  It  aa '  full  of  waim  hnman  feeling,'  as  It  mdonbtedly  la.  The  whole  book  ia  very 
pteaslng.'* — CAarcA  ReMuB, 
%•  "  It  is  well  suited  for  thonghUnl  yonng  readei'l.' '— Morning  Pott. 

"  A  doe^y  interesting  atoiy." — Omrt  Jomat. 
•,e    AdlsUnoUy  ioteiemng  abory,  written  Umm^wntiritboondderBble  core  and  jodgment. 

 It  deals  witb  people  and  with  scenes  aeldcm  tonohed  upon  by  the  ordinary  norelfak" 

Court  Cbvular, 

%■  **  The  tale  la  w«U  told,  and  the  authoress  eaters  heartily  Into  her  snbject,  brtogiog  tbe 
men  and  women  before  Imi!  readera  aa  Uvlng  noUtles :  and  ne  laoldents  Indicate  a  thoiongli 
knowlato  ot  the  dommUo  Ulta  of  tht  ttanea."-^  r«l^  Mew. 

M  '■nie  book  well  denrmtlH  praise  Mocrtad  to   In  Um  Bishop  <d^nndwetar'sic^o^ 

SONGS  of  the  HEBREW  POETS  in  ENGLISH 

VEBSB.  By  the  Benr.  JOHN  BHNTHALL,  U.A.  Small  post  8to,  oloth,  lOf .  W.  {SeaOg. 
"  Those  who  have  made  the  Faalms,  Bongs,  and  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  BorlptareB  a 
spedal  subject  of  stndy,  have  deeply  felt  the  want  of  eooh  a  work  as  Hr.  Bentholl  baa  given  as. 
In  bis  Intmdactlon— which  U  a  maaterly  easay— tbe  anthor  gives  os  the  history  of  Hebrew 
Poetry,  its  origin  and  growth.  Its  character  and  pnrpoee,  Urn  beauty  and  anhlimlty,  its  metxe  and 

Thyme  "^la  Important  addition  to  tho  stndy  of  the  Hebrew  Poets,  cannot  fall  to  prove 

exceedingly  interesting  to  the  atndent  of  Biblical  Uteratan."''CArMian  Union. 

Small  post  8vo,  dotii  extra,  fti. 

The  BOOK  of  ENGLISH  ELEGIES. 

by  W.  P.  MABOH  PHILLIPS. 

Tbe  aim  of  the  Editor  of  the  foUowirur  sdeotton  baa  bera  to  ooUeot  in  a  popnlor  fonn 
the  beet  and  most  representative  Blegiao  Poema  which  have  been  written  In  uw  l^g"^ 
tmigoe  daring  peat  generatloiu,  by  lobobitanta  of  these  Ulanda. 

"  It  would  be  dUhralt  to  conceive  of  a  more  deUghtfnl  or  admlraMy  exeonted  colleotion  

The       was  a  h^ppy  one,  and  it  has  been  ourrlsd  oat  in  a  manner  which  leavee  notUns  to  be 
desired."— OnwMe. 
"  Ibe  swHUons  d^play  In  tbemsrivea  exosllant  taale."— ZWjf  Jmm. 


Edited  by 


CHURCH  UNITY:  Thoughts  and  Suggestions.  By 

the  Bev.  V.  C.  ENiaHT,  UA.,  Univeralty  College,  Oxford.   Crown  Sn,  pp.  U(, 
Crown  Sto,  cloth  extra,  6t. 

THIRTY    SHORT    ADDRESSES    for  FAMILY 

PBATBRS  or  COTTAOE  MBBTINOS.   By  "  FIDBLI8,"  Author  of  "  Simple  Piqe* 
tlon  for  the  Holy  Communion."   Containing  Addrsoea  by  the  late  Oanoa  Eingil?.  Ic- 
O.  H,  Wilkinson,  and  Dr.  Vaughon. 
"  Brief,  eameet,  and  practical,  these  addresses  will  be  bond  waU  adapted  IM  fbUfU^ 
Indicated  by  the  tttte  of  the  volnme."— Am*. 

MISS  ALCOTrS  New  Story,  "UNDER  tbe  U- 

LAOS."  By  the  Author  of  "  Little  Women,"  lus.  Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  niiuMttd,  U- 
The  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE  says  :— "  Miss  Alcott  has  found  her  way  to  the  hearti  o(» 
many  yonng  English  readers  that  tho  eight  of  a  new  story  from  her  pen  ia  sore  to  (statt  finf 
ontidpatlons  of  pleassre. 

JULES  VERNE'S  New  Story.  "DICK  SANDS, the 

BOT  CAPTAIN."  Trantlated  by  ELLSK  B.  TBXWSB.  Full  o(  graphic  IQiiltaia» 
In  large  post  8ro,  oloth  extra,  g&t  edges,  10<.  fid. 
NOnCB.— "Hie  New  Work,  by  the  Author  of  tbat  popnloi  BO(A,  "Tbe  AdventtaMcif  a 
Toons  Natnmllat,"  Is  ,  , 

TWO  FRIENDS.   By  Lucuar  Biabt.   Translated  by 

ICABT  DB  HAUTmnUJB.  Small  post  8m,  nanimanilllnstmtlDns,  7a  fid. 
PALL  MALL  0>lZ2I7Jr.— "Boyawlll  enjoy  thannnsnal  bwUeBtaln  tiMstaNToCOoML' 

"  This  ia  dlsUnotly  a  book  tor  begs."— JTeiica^i  'wht. 
"  Extremely  Intamtfng."— &o(«fi»is. 

The  CURIOUS  ADVENTURES  of  a  FIELD 

OBICSXT.  By  Dr.  ERNEST  CANd£2B.  l^amlatsd  by  N.  D'AimSBS.  FaIlrDI«- 
trated.  Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  gilt  edge^  7*.  fid. 
The  WORLD  says  :— "  Tbe  Interest  of  the  story  Ib  obewUng  and  exdling." 

A  NEW  CHILD'S  PLAY.     Sixteen  Drawings  by 

B.V.B.  BeaatUnUy  printed  In  Oolonis.  «to,  olotb  oxtza,  Ut.  W. 
PALL  MALL  O^ZfrTiT.—"  A  charming  book  for  yonng  ehndren." 

W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON'S  New  Boy's  Book  is  "WITH 

AXB  and  RIFLE  on  the  WESTERN  PRAIBIEa."  FiiBy  QlBStiBted,  dUh  gIi^  T'- C- 
"  One  of  hia  very  best  books  tor  boys."— AAn  J}uU. 
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LITERATURE. 

Tie  ladmtTtal  History  of  the  United  States. 
Bj  Albert  S.  BoUes,  Lecturer  in  Political 
EooQomj  in  Boston  Umrersity.  (Nof> 
wich,  Connecticat :  The  Henxy  Bill  Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

Aboct  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter 
published  a  work  under  the  title  of  The  Pro- 
fKi$  of  ihe  Nation,  the  merits  of  which,  both 
in  design  and  execution,  were  immediately 
recf^ised.    The  book  gave  an  account  of 
the  history  of  British  industry  and  com- 
aerce  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  up  to  the  period  in  which  it  was 
published ;  and  it  went  through  more  than 
one  edition.    The  merits  of  the  work  lay  in 
the  inferences  which  the  writer  made  nom 
statistics,  for,  as  is  well  known,  statistics 
uninterpreted  are  the  most  fertile  source  of 
coonomical  delusions ;  and  the  inferences  of 
Mr.  Portet  vere  weighty  and  jndicions.  If 
the  author  had  done  no  more  than  show 
conelaaTely  tiiat  the  real  burden  of  war  is 
borne  by  the  recipients  of  industrial  wages, 
be  would  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  on  public  grounds  seek  to  interpret  the 
iDcidental  effects  of  a  policy  the  real  conse- 
qaences  of  which  are  masked,  either  wilfully 
or  ignorantly.     But  Mr.   Porter  further 
jhowed  in  what  the  genuine  power  of  the 
country  consisted;  and  there  were,  perhaps, 
few  English  writers  who  in  the  great  battle 
irhich  was  concluded  by  the  victory  of  free 
trade  did  more  service  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  strife  on  the  side  of  reason 
and  the  public  good  than  Mr.  Porter  did. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  say  in  some  quarters 
ibat  the  demand  for  free  trade  in  products, 
and  especially  in  food,  which  was  insisted  on 
50  urgently  and  so  successfully  in  England, 
'^aa  merely  the  outcome  of  a  special  crisis  in 
Enghsh  industry.    There  is  some  truth  in 
the  statement ;  but  it  is  more  true  to  say 
tLat  sach  a  crisis  is  always  imminent  in 
-'.-cry  eountry,and  that  the  beneficent  effects 
t  the  reform  of  1846  have  been  imperfectly 
.  .Teloped  owing  to  the  fiict  that  they  have 
^ot  been  followed  by  other  economical  re- 
^■'rma  which  are  equally  imperative  and  are 
rn.  -.t  mischievously  delayed. 

Wliat  Mr.  Porter  did  for  English  com- 
:.:'.f'rce  and  industry  Mr.  Bollcs  has,  in  his 
''xcx-Ilent  work  just  now  published,  done  for 
r  Kc  Cnited  States.    There  are,  it  is  true, 
■cMrieneics  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Bollcs,  which 
t  i-<  to  be  hoped  will  be  corrected  in  a  second 
■lition,  and  errors  which  it  is  perhaps  too 
inach  to  hope  might  be  corrected  also.  The 
^olame  which  deals  with  the  industry  of  ihe 


United  States  leaves  out  one  of  the  most 
important  fiuitors— -indeed,  the  all-important 
factor — of  industry,  the  growth  of  population. 
It  &ilB  to  state  how  ^  this  growui  is  due  to 
natural  incrr  ase,  how  far  to  immigration  from 
the  Old  World.  But  as  in  other  countries, 
so  in  the  American  Union  especially,  the 
statistics  of  population,  and  the  obvious  in- 
ferences from  them,  are  of  profound  interest. 
Frenchmen — in  particular  M.  Leroy  Beaulien 
■ — speak  r^retfiilly  of  the  stationary  con- 
dition of  French  population,  as  evidence  of 
how  narrow,  timid,  and  unenterprising  is 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  French  people,  and 
how  stapid  is  the  attempt  to  gatvanua  in- 
dustry by  those  protective  enactments  which 
make  industry  more  timid  and  helpless  than 
ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  the  natural  growth  of  their  own 
population,  which  should  be  lai^  owing  to 
the  prodigious  stimulant  of  an  enormous  ex- 
tent of  unoccupied  and  fertile  territory, 
receive  the  outflow  of  the  Old  World  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions.  Emigration 
is  of  two  kinds — of  the  best  of  the 
emigrating  race,  and  of  the  worst.  The 
latter  go  to  the  nearer,  the  former 
to  the  remoter,  country.  Best  and  worst 
are  of  course  used  in  an  economical  sense  as 
most  and  least  indnstrial.  Thus  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Irish  immigration  to  the  north- 
western towns  of  England,  and  the  German 
immigration  to  the  south-eastern,  is  a  less 
desirable  addition  to  the  English  people 
than  the  immigration  of  the  Irish  to  the 
American  towns,  and  of  the  Germans  to 
Wisconsin.  In  point  of  fiurt,  the  enormous 
emigration  of  the  best  elements  of  industry 
to  America,  amounting  as  it  does  on  a 
moderate  calculation  to  an  annual  tribute 
from  the  Old  World  of  more  than  the  whole 
taxation  of  the.  United  States,  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  American  progress,  and  does 
its  very  best  to  neutralise '  that  insane 
passion  for  the  protection  of  nascent  indus- 
tries which  is  the  bane  of  American  industry. 
America  progresses  by  reason  of  its  imports 
— theimports,  that  is  to  say,  of  English,  Irish, 
and  German  labour.  Its  progress  is  arrested, 
though  the  arrest  is  masked,  by  the  folly 
which  accepts  the  interested  sophistries  of 
American  manufacturers.  But  as  ret  a  free 
trader  in  the  United  States  is  almost  as 
unpopular  as  a  free-soil  politician  was  in  the 
South  before  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
civil  war,  and  almost  as  unpopular  as  an 
abolitionist  was  everywhere. 

The  most  meagre  part  of  Mr.  Bolles' 
work  is  that  on  American  trade  unions. 
The  phenomenon  is  ^lot  a  pleasant  one  in  the 
States.  But  it  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
protective  tariff.  The  first  recipients  of 
protected  profits  are  at  a  great  advantage. 
They  are  enabled  to  levy  high  taxes  on  the 
consumer,  and  they  get  protection  with  no 
other  object.  But  they  are  obliged  to 
gather  labonr,  in  the  (earlier  days  of  their 
industry,  by  the  offer  of  higher  wages. 
Sooner  or  later — ^in  an  enei^etio  conntiy 
like  America,  where  the  love  of  gain  is  keen, 
though,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  willingness 
to  devote  ^in  to  public  objects  is  eager 
also — the  mevitable  law  which  reduces 
profits  to  au  equality,  whether  the  employ- 
ment be  protected  or  not,  operates  with  iron 
rigour.   Then  wages  begin  to  suffer  with 


profits,  and,  as  is  natural,  the  workman 
strives  to  maintain  himself  against  his  em- 
ployer by  the  ordinary  machinery  of  a  trade 
union.  In  this  country,  where  t^e  rise  and 
fall  of  profits  are  seen  to  depend  on  natural 
causes,  the  wa^e-eaming  classes  endure  re- 
duotious  in  their  wages,  when  such  a  reduc- 
tion appears  necessary,  patiently,  if  not 
uncomplainingly.  But  where  profits  arc 
reputed  to  depend  on  artificial  causes,  and 
tliese  artificial  causes  are  the  acts  of  Govern- 
ment, patience  is  not  to  be  expected,  and 
riot  is.  I  ventured  on  predicting  to  Mr. 
Cyrus  Field,  when  the  Morrill  tariff  was 
enacted,  that  though  there  was  hardly  at 
that  time  a  trade  union  in  the  United  States, 
that  country  would  soon  swarm  with  them, 
and  that  their  growth  would  be  ominous, 
and  I  drew  the  inference  from  the  economical 
principles  cited  above.  In  short,  the  United 
States  an  fall  of  those  people  whom  Ennius 
described  ia  ancient  Borne,  *'  qui  questus  sni 
causa  fictas  suscitaut  sententias,"  and  with 
similarly  mischievoos  consequences. 

Mr.  Bolles  is  constantly  referring  to  in- 
dustries which  in  his  judgment,  or  by  his 
admission,  have  grown  up  under  the  fosier- 
ing  infinenoe  of  a  thirty-per-oent.  or  a  fifty- 
per-cent.  protection.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  under  an  adequate  protection,  if  the 
article  is  required,  any  industry  may  be 
made  to  grow.  If  one  could  persuade  the 
whole  world  to  put  out  each  man  his  own 
eyes,  a  prodigious  stimulus  would  be  given 
to  book^  with  raised  letters  for  the  blind. 
If  one  could  induce  people  to  abjure  the  use 
of  glass  windows,  great  assistance,  as  Bastiat 
showed,  would  be  accorded  to  the  manufac.. 
tnrers  of  artificial  light.  If  one  used  thick 
enough  glass,  and  consumed  large  quantities 
of  coal,  it  might  be  possible  to  grow  dates, 
coffee  and  cinnamon  in  English  greenhouses. 
The  illustrations  are  absurd,  but  they  differ 
only  in  degreo  from  those  which  are  alleged 
by  American  writers  on  what  they  call 
political  economy,  in  favour  of  protection, 
and  from  what  on  this  kind  of  authority  is 
accepted  by  American  statisticians. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  Er.glish  reviewer 
of  average  experience  in  the  phenomena  of 
economical  science  not  to  take  these  excep- 
tions to  a  book  otherwise  of  great  merit. 
Mr.  Bolles  has  done  a  great  service  to  his 
own  country,  and  no  less  a  service  to  those 
public  men  and  students  of  social  life  in 
other  countries  with  whom  the  study  of 
industrial  progress  in  foreign  regions,  and 
under  exceptional  political  and  cconomicnl 
conditions,  is,  as  it  should  be,  p.n  object  of 
interest.  The  work  deals  witli  seven  topics. 
1.  The  progress  of  Agriculturi"!  and  Horti- 
culture. 2.  Manufactures.  3.  Shipjiinf^ 
and  Railroads.  4.  Minos,  Mining,  and  Oil, 
the  latter,  of  course,  being  the  inexLir)  istiblo 
stock  of  petrolenm.  5.  Bimking,  Insurance, 
and  Commerce,  the  latter  beiny  a  briff  nar- 
rative of  the  state  of  American  trade  before 
and  nttcr  the  War  of  IndcpeudoDce.  6. 
Trade  Unions  and  thcEight-Hour  Movement. 
7.  The  Intlnstries  of  Canada.  Tiio  last  two 
Books  are  t-light  and  almost  superficial ;  the 
first  five  arc  copious  and  very  instructive. 
The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  woo.l 
engravings,  though  these  are  not  in  the  be  t 
style  of  American  art_fpr  America  is  oel 
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ita  engnTing.  The  lypography  and  paper 
are,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Aiiurican  books, 
excellait. 

Apart,  howevOT,  from  the  value  of  the  facte 

contained  in  the  volume,  Mr.  Belles*  work 
is  well  worth  the  study  of  Englishmen  as  a 
statement  from  an  American  point  of  view 
of  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the 
grfftt  Western  Republic.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  American  Union  is  the  home 
of  as  many  persons  of  English  origin  as  the 
United  Kingdom  contains,  and  that  it  will 
rapidly  far  outstrip  in  population  the 
oonntry  of  its  origin ;  when  we  think  that 
it  is,  and  will  remain,  the  most  important 
colony  which  the  English  nation  has  founded, 
it  is  well  worth  our  while  in  the  old  country 
to  know  what  this  plantation  in  the  New 
World  has  done  and  is  doing ;  and  Mr.  Bolles 
has  done  a  great  deal  towards  giving  a  fall 
account  of  the  facts. 

Some  of  Mr.  Bolles*  words  and  comments 
are  novel  and  charming.  A  "  two-cent  poli- 
tician" is  an  excellent  phrase.  The  idea 
that  "royalty  and  priestcrafb  have  resorted 
to  colossal  bells  in  all  ages  to  impress  the 
common  people  with  the  powers  of  their 
rulers"  is  a  whimsical  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  big  bells  in  Bnssia  and  China. 
One  likes  to  be  told  by  an  American  that 
once,  when  there  was  a  glut  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  shoe-peps,  an  astute 
dealer  tried  to  sell  them  to  the  New  England 
fiurmers  as  a  large  variety  of  seed  oats. 
There  is  a  raciness  in  the  statement  of  the 
following  aentenees :  "  The  numarchies  of 
Enrope  or  the  nations  of  Asui.  are  in  a 
quarrel  abont  half  of  the  time."  "Fourth 
tit'  July  is  a  hollow  mockery  to  the  boys 
■\vi;hoat  the  fire-cracker,  and  they  still  con- 
srrme  it  enormously,"  We  may  be  quite 
sine  that'  when  Mr.  Bolles  predicts  of  the 
Union,  that  its  people  are  certain  to  be  rich, 
strong,  free,  and  ag^re9sive,  he  assigns  a 
different  meaning  to  the  last  adjective  from 
that  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
reader  will  find,  with  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information,  many  unfamiliar 
phrases  and  words  which  suggest  the  odd 
iiamoar  for  which  America  is  so  notable. 

James  E.  Thorold  Boobbb. 


Ireland  and  the  Holy  See  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Willis  Nevins.  (Williams  A  Nor- 
gate,)  : 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  liberal 
Catholic  who,  having  committed  himself,  in 
a  pamphlet  now  withdrawn,  from  circula- 
tion, to  certain  rash  statements  touching 
*'the  supreme  contempt  for  Irish  patriot- 
ism "  exhibited  by  the  Papal  See  in  its 
ceaseless  efforts  to  establish  and  conserve 
the  anion  between  England  and  Ireland,  de- 
sirea  to  make  confession  of  his  error  by  a 
public  amende.  A  "  deeper  study  has  con- 
vinced "  him  that  "Rome's  policy  with 
respect  to  Irish  subjection  to  England  was 
not  based  on  selfish  motives,  bat  purely  for 
the  good  of  the  Irish  themselves.*'  The 
result  of  his  investigations  into  early  Irish 
history  has  been  to  show  that  the  Celtic 
race  would  never  have  been  really  Chris- 
tianised if  left  to  itself,  and  that  when  sub- 
daed  by  the  Danes  it  refused  to  coalesce 


with  and  convert  them,  jost  as  tiie  Saxons 
had  treated  their  Danuh  oonqnerors,  and 
ihe  Britons  had  treated  the  Sazoiu.  The 
Normans,  however,  being  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Danes,  amalgamation  was  feasible, 
and  conversion  followed.  The  evidence  for 
supposing  the  Papal  policy  to  have  been 
determined  by  these  etlinologioal  considera- 
tions appears  to  exist  only  in  the  writer's 
"inner  consciousness;"  but  he  fairly  suc- 
ceeds in  showing  that  the  Popes  were 
avowedly  and  systematically  actuated  by  an 
aim  to  bring  Ireland  closer  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  and  employed  England  as  a 
convenient  instrument  to  effect  that  end. 
That  the  practical  Christianisstioa  of  the 
country  was  as  imperfectly  achieved  after 
as  before  the  Norman  Conquest  he  does  not 
dispute,  bat  contends  that  this  was  the  iaalt 
of  the  conquerors,  whose  nn&ithfiilness  to 
their  pledges  and  tyrannical  abase  of  power 
were  severely  condemned  by  the  Popes. 

His  case,  however,  utterly  breaks  down 
when  he  attempts  to  defend  the  justice  of 
Pope  Adrian  I V.'s  gift  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II, 
Allowing  that  it  was  "  based  upon  the  sup- 
posed truth  of  the  donation  of  Constantino 
which  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  foi^ery,"  he 
pleads  that  this  invalidity  matters  nothing, 
since  the  Pope  believed  it  to  be  genuine.  So 
weak  an  historical  argument  may  be  disposed 
of  in  a  sentence.  The  dominion  which  the 
donation,  whether  genaine  or  forged,  pur- 
ported  to  confer  upon  the  Church  was  to  be 
coextensive  with  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
of  that  Empire  Ireland  had  never  formed 
part !  Mr.  Nevins  not  only  admits  ^is  to 
be  true,  but  with  the  bland  nnconscionsness 
of  one  who  saws  off  the  branch  on  which  he 
is  sitting,  actually  founds  upon  it  another 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Pope's  act — viz., 
that  it  was  justified  by  his  desire  to  bring  a 
country  "  outside  the  Roman  Empire  and 
never  conquered  by  the  Roman  legions  "  into 
connexion  with  "  the  great  European  family." 

In  other  respects  the  writer  balances  the 
scales  pretty  equally  between  religious  pre- 
possession and  historical  fact,  and  is  en- 
titled to  disavow  any  intention  of  holding 
"a  brief  for  Rome."  He  has  not  been  so 
successful  in  avoiding  the  controversial 
topics  to  which  in  his  preface  he  disclaims 
haviog  made  any  nee^esa  reference.  The 
question  of  St.  Patrick's  mission  to  Ireland, 
and  the  consequent  sulyection  of  the  Irish 
Charoh  to  the  Papal  See — to  which  he  de- 
votes several  pages — is  an  old  theme  of 
controversy ;  and  though  he  treats  it  tem- 
perately, and  cites  some  of  the  best  Pro- 
testant authorities  e  contra,  his  arguments 
are  necessarily  ex  ^arte.  This,  perhaps,  it 
might  have  been  impossible  to  avoid,  but 
there  is  less  excuse  for  importing  into  a 
sketch  of  mediaeval  history  side-strokes  at 
the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  Germany 
(pp.  146-7),  the  tendency  of  "these  Com- 
munistic days  "  (p.  151),  and  the  rationale 
of  the  "Ritualistic"  movement  (p.  191). 
The  writing  of  history  would  soon  degen. 
erate  into  partisan  pamphleteering  if  sym- 
ptoms of  this  inclination  to  misnse  it  were 
not  steadily  disconnged. 

As  an  i^shman  by  descent  the  anther  is 
creditably  frank  in  admitting  the  jailings  of 
his  countrymen.  Their  national  proclivities 
to  discord,  blood-shedding,  and  insubordina- 


tion are  illastrated       saccesaiTe  eitracte 
from  native  and  foreign  chronielerB,  vho 
thoagh  their  Catholic  leauings  make  them 
partial  witnesses,  all  agree  in  the  same  tale. 
Out  of  thirty-five  nominally  Chriatian  Kngs 
who  reigned  between  the  years  463  and  916 
A.D.,  twenty-three  are  recorded  to  have  met 
with  a  violent  death.    The  verdict  of  his 
authorities  upon  the  lax  diseipline  of  the 
secular  clergy  and  the  quarrelsome  dispj. 
sition  of  the  monastic  brotherhoods  is  equaUr 
unfavourable,  and  that  the  flock  foUovei 
where  their  shepherds  led  is  established  b 
the  same  evidence.    Justice  to  the  Nonan 
conquerors  of  Ireland  prompts  Mr.  Kem 
to  make  these  admissions,  while  reprdiend- 
ing  the  inadequate  folfiloient  oE  Henry's  ' 
nndertaking  to  carry  oat  the  reforms  wbielt 
it  was  the  main  object  of  Pope  Adiiu's 
gift  to  accomplish.    Insisting  apon  tb&et 
"  that  the  king  and  minor  kings  of  InUad 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  Heniy,  and  tli&t  the 
clergy  collectively  had  followed  their  enin- 
pie,"  he  once  more  brings  hisvision  dowstci  - 
our  day  to  recant  his  quondam  erpressions  of 
sympathy  with  those  "  Irish  patriots "  wb 
justify  the  lawfulness  of  rebellion.  As  % 
Catholic  he  accepts  and  even  rejoices  in  liie 
anion  with  England,  on  the  groond  thai 
"  the  more  the  English  people  emignie, 
colonise,  and  rule,  so  in  like  proportiiM  t&£ 
Irish  population  knit  up  with  her  des^ta 
Catholicises  the  pe^les  over  wluo  sbea-  < 
tends  her  sway.*'    The  conclunnis  so  ad- 
mirable that  we  have  no  heart  to  qundiitli 
the  premisses,  and  in  this  friendly  nmiTe 
take  leave  of  Mr.  Nevins.    His  w(at,dni^ 
without  many  graces  of  style,  is  iDtootui; 
and  readable,  and  may  be  commended  to  ut- 
one  who  desires  a  bird's-eye  viewof  apeiod 
comparatively  little  known. 

Hbnbt  G.  HEffim. 


Bemimscencea  of  the  War  in  JHew  Zealfl'''' 
By  Thomas  W.  Gudgeon,  Lieatenant  ini 
Quartermaster  Colonial  Forcee,  ^'-Z- 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

Mb.  Gudgeon's  account  of  the  perils  am: 
difficulties  of  bush-fighting  in  New  Zea- 
land cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  ai  > 
time  when  we  are  engaged  in  warfare  of » 
similar  kind  in  Zulnland.  The  NewZealas^ 
colonists  have  bad  much  experience  in  Sg^'- 
ing  of  this  description,  but  Mr.  Gndgei? 
makes  it  clear  that  thnr  knowledge  hashs 
dearly  purchased,  and  that  the  victories  tb; 
gained  over  the  natives  were  often  dne^" 
the  absolutely  reckless  bravery  of  the  «• 
nial  volunteers.  The  dogged  coorage  ^ 
these  irregular  troops  may  be  compared  wi'J 
that  of  the  Dutch  Boers  of  a  past  genen- 
tion.  We  speak  in  the  past  tense  becaoM 
the  Boers  in  their  recent  wars  have  greatlj 
relied  on  native  mercenaries  to  do  thef 
fighting.  Mr.  Gudgeon  so  entirely  believs 
in  the  tactics  of  the  colonial  commander 
that  he  makes  no  effort  to  disgaise  his  con- 
tempt for  the  veiy  deliberate  and  f^*-^^^ 
manner  in  which  ImperiiJ  officers  have  bee: 
accostomed  to  undertake  military  operator 
in  the  bnsh.  It  appears  to  us  that  he  makes 
no  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact  that  tif 
commander  of  an  army  of  regnlar  troops  i* 
necessarily  involved^in  responsibiliti«  ^"^^ 
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Guuiofc  poBBibly  be  felt  in  the  same  degree  by 
bosh-rangers  like  Major  Von  Tempsky,  who 
simply  attract  to  their  command  the  most 
daring  spirits  in  a  colony.    At  the  same 
time,  the  most  prndent  general  may  suddenly 
be  involTed  in  deadly  peril  throngh  nn- 
daly  depreciating  hia  savage  enemy.  Mr. 
Godgeon  states  that  when  General  Cameron 
vent  out  to  attack  a  native  pah  near  the 
town  of  Wangacui,  he  pitched  his  camp 
irithin  half  a  mile  of  the  bush.  Major 
Witchell,  who  commanded  the  military  trtun, 
nrned  him  that  he  was  too  near  the  bosh ; 
bat  the  Genoral  sharply  rejoined :  "  Do  yon 
iiiuyine.  Major  Witchellf  that  any  body  of 
natiTes  'will  dare  to  attack  two  thoosand  of 
Her  Majesty'B  troops  P  "   Yet  at  the  very 
momeDt  he  spoke  these  words  a  large 
number  of  Maories  were  lying  in  ambnsh, 
and  while  the  camp  was  being  formed  "  a 
Tolley  was  fired  from  among  the  toe-toe, 
which  killed  Adjutant-GeneralJohnston  and 
fifteen  men."    Mr.  Gudgeon  adds  that 

"  had  it  not  been  for  Major  Witchell's  precau- 
tioas — hia  tioop  charged  through  the  hign  grass 
uid  drove  the  Maories  back — a  much  greater  loss 
must  have  occurred,  as  one  Maori  was  actually 
»hot  within  twenty  Tarda  of  the  General'B  tent  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  camp." 

Mr.  Ghidgeon,  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  late  Qnartermaster  and  Lieutenant  of  the 
Colonial  Forces,  is  never  weary  of  reoonnt- 
ing  the  Talorons  deeds  of  the  volanteera ; 
and  if  he  does  not  greatly  exaggerate  their 
achievemrats,  it  aeema  strange  that  the  colo- 
nists should  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
protest  against  the  withdrawal  from  the 
colony  of  a  force  so  inferior  to  their  own  as 
the  Imperial  troops.  The  Maories  snataioed 
their  heaviest  losses  in  defending  their 
pahs.  Many  of  them  at  last  came  to  re- 
gard these  strongholds  as  "  traps  to  be 
caoght  in,"  and  preferred  to  "meet  the 
Pakehas  (or  Earopoans)  for  big  fights  in 
the  hash,  carefully  avoiding  the  open  oonn- 
tiy."  The  Zalns  maj  be  expected  to  adopt 
similar  tactics  ;  and  if  we  shonld  be  unwise 
enoi^h  to  attempt  their  subjugation,  we 
shall  probably  find  that  Cetewayo  will  sno- 
oeed  in  eluding  capture  as  effectoaUy  as  Ti 
Kooti  or  the  Maori  king  did  in  the  New 
Zealand  campaign. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Gudgeon  gives  much  in- 
teresting information  concerning  the  Hau- 
hans,  those  extraordinary  fanatics  who, 
under  the  infioence  of  a  mania  componnded 
of  Judaism,  spiritualism,  table-taming,  and 
delnsions  of  various  kinds,  murdered  their 
missionaries  and  attacked  the  outlying 
eettlers.  He  states  that  two,  if  not  more, 
Pakehas  were  with  the  Hau-haus  dur- 
ing the  insnrrection.  One  of  them  —  a 
deserter,  named  Bent — was  out  to  pieces  by 
a  party  of  rebels  who  suspected  him  of  a 
treaciherona  design  to  mnraer  their  chief. 
They  then  propoaed  to  kill  the  other  E^eha, 
bat  were  prevented  1^  the  chief,  on  the 
gronod  that  he  was  too  useful,  and  that  if 
be  were  dead  there  would  be  nobody  to 
make  the  cartridges.  The  Han-bans  pro- 
fessed to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Colonel 
McDonnell,  therefore,  fonght  them  with 
their  own  weapons  by  Recortng  the  services 
of  a  £[aa-han  prophetess,  whose  predictions 
being  deliverea  in  the  interest  of  the  colonial 
fbrce,  "wonded  strangely  like  McDonneH's 


own  opinions."  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  Maories  shonld  be  superstitious  when 
Mr.  Gudgeon  is  able  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  following  remarkable  incident 
which  he  says  took  place  during  one  of 
Colonel  McDonnell's  expeditions  against  the 
Han-hans : — 

"  Winiati,  bravest  of  the  hrave,  kept  resolutely 
in  rear  of  the  column ;  his  character  as  a  fight- 
ing man  was  so  weU  known  that  his  behaviour 
attracted  some  notice,  and  au  officer  asked  him 
the  reason  of  it.  He  replied :  '  I  dreamt  laat 
night  that  I  was  leading  tiie  advanced  guard  as 
usual,  and  that  I  was  killed  by  a  volley  from  an 
ambush.  I  felt  the  bullet  hit  me ;  it  went  in  at 
one  hip  and  came  out  near  the  other.'  No  further 
notice  was  taken  of  bis  dream  until  Economedea 
(a  Greek)  fell,  when  Winiad  rushed  forward,  ex- 
amined his  wound  and  found  it  to  be  just  as  he 
had  described.  'Look I'  aidd  he,  'this  man  is 
killed  by  the  bullet  I  dreamt  of  This  is  the  first 
time  that  he  has  been  the  leading  file ;  I  have  always 
led  on  other  occasions :  my  dream  has  saved  my 
life,"' 

lb  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  a 
volume  of  purely  military  reminiscences 
like  this,  the  author  should  enlarge  upon 
the  facts  of  fhe  political  situation,  or 
foe  very  accurate  in  his  explanations  of  the 
causes  of  the  war  whose  principal  events 
it  is  hia  object  to  narrate.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  onrions  to  find  a  New  Zea- 
land colonist  gravely  alleging  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  cession  or  sale  of  native 
lands  the  settlers — who  are  ^nerally  well 
able  to  take  oare  of  their  own  interests- 
have  reason  to  complain  of  being  over- 
reached by  the  Maories.  The  calamitous 
and  protriMsted  war  which  commenced  in 
I860 — a  war  which  led  to  the  Haa-han  out- 
break as  well  as  to  hostilities  with  the 
Waikato  tribes  —  originated  in  a  dispute 
with  a  chief  named  William  King  as  to 
the  ownership  of  a  valuable  block  of 
land  in  the  province  of  Taranaki.  Mr. 
Gudgeon  says  that  the  land  was  "fairly 
purchased.**  Similar  statements  made  at 
the  time  were  conclusively  refuted  by  the 
most  eminent  authorities  on  native  land 
tenure  in  New  Zealand ;  tuid  au  enquiry 
which  Sir  Qoorgo  Qrey  instituted,  after  the 
teimioation  of  the  war,  completely  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  we  had  purchased  land 
with  a  defective  title,  and  that  in  order  to 
enforce  our  claim  we  had  gone  to  war  with 
the  rightful  owners.  If  the  true  history  of 
this  war  conld  be  written  and  cironlated 
broadcast  over  the  country,  we  suspect  that 
the  English  people  would  qnickly  make  up 
their  minds  to  extend  *'  the  self-reliant  policy 
of  Messrs.  Weld  and  Stafford"  to  other 
colonies  besides  New  Zealand. 

F.  W.  Chibson. 


Torquaio  Tasso :  il  Peruiero  e  le  Belle  Lettere 
Jtaliane  nel  Seeolo  XVI.  Di  Pier  Leopoldo 
Geoobi.  (Firense :  Le  Monnier.) 

Thb  solid  worth  of  the  Italian  Benaissance 
has  not  had  due  justice  done  to  it,  owing  to 
the  very  largeness  of  its  aim.  It  did  not 
develop  one  especial  branch  of  literary 
industry,  or  set  up  a  definite  school  of 
metaphysical  specnlation,  or  identify  itself 
with  a  scheme  of  theological  reform.  Its 
fruits,  except  in  the  domain  of  art,  are 
difficult  to  gamer,  and  its  activity  is  hard  to 


classify  and  arrange.  Thorc  is  on  this 
account  a  tendency  to  regard  tho  Italian 
humanists  as  men  who  collected  manuscripts 
of  the  classics  for  the  erudition  of  Germany 
to  edit  and  explain ;  its  theologians  are  dis- 
regarded  because  they  were  not  &natical 
upholders  of  some  exclusive  scheme  of  salva- 
tion ;  its  thinkers  are  passed  by  because  they 
did  not  frame  a  new  method.  Italy  did 
none  of  those  things  which  are  most  h^hly 
valued  because  they  are  most  easily  appraised. 
Deeds  of  furious  iconoclasm,  which  signalise 
a  violent  breach  with  the  past,  gain  the 
praise  of  the  mob  at  the  time  and  of  tiie 
historian  afterwards;  the  process  is  disre- 
garded by  which  a  new  impulse  is  given  to 
the  life  of  man,  so  that  old  things  pass  away 
without  a  struggle.  Italy  showed  man  how 
to  assume  a  new  attitude  towards  life ;  and 
only  from  the  vantage  gronnd  whioh  Italian 
sentiment  won  by  this  means  could  Teutonic 
intellect  advance  to  further  efforts. 

The  object  of  Signer  Cecchi's  admirable 
little  book  is  to  show  how  the  sentiment  of 
Italy  provided  the  material  for  Tentonic 
thought.  He  takes  as  an  instance  Tasso,  who 
was  not  a  ^reat  philosopher,  but  possessed 
a  philosophic  soul ;  the  greatest  minds  of 
after-times  read  and  re-read  the  writings  of 
Tasso  "because  in  them  was  the  secret  drama 
of  the  struggles  experienced  in'  the  act  of 
becoming  a  man."  Signer  Ceochi  sets 
before  ns  TassoVs  inner  conflicts  as  traced  in 
his  writings,  estimates  the  varions  inflnences 
to  which  his  mind  was  subjected  durii^^  the 
different  epochs  of  his  life,  and  shows  the 
force  of  the  intellectnal  and  moral  ideas 
which  hia  study  and  his  experience  put 
before  him,  In  doing  this  Signor  Cecchi 
makes  a  considerable  contribution  to  tho 
literary  history  of  Italy,  and  throws  much 
light  on  the  apparent  failure  of  its  greatest 
minds  before  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
Counter- Beforniation.  The  Italians  were 
rarely  able  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  a  hope- 
less dualism.  On  one  side  their  keen  intel- 
ligence and  restless  curiositj  led  them  to  an 
examination  of  every  c[nestion  with  entire 
freedom  and  great  oritieal  aontenesfl.  Bat 
the  end  of  this  investigation  was  doubt  and 
scepticism  on  every  point ;  and  the  conclu- 
sions towards  which  their  reason  tended 
seemed  to  be  too  hopelessly  in  contradiction 
with  the  moral  basis  of  life  to  be  stated 
boldly.  Intellect  and  conscience  oame  into 
collision,  and  the  conclusions  of  specnlation 
seemed  inapplicable  to  practice. 

At  every  period  of  Italian  history  we  find 
traces  of  this  doalism,  and  conscious  hypo- 
crisy or  heedlessness  has  oflen  been  attri- 
buted to  what  was  really  a  conscientions 
desire  for  sincerity.  The  Italian  thinker 
recc^ised  Christianity  as  the  necessary 
basis  for  morality  and  society ;  it  was  the 
foundation  npon  which  his  political  system 
rested.  Christianity  presented  itself  to  his 
eyes  embodied  in  dogma  which  was  a  matter 
of  faith  ;  and  the  danger  of  all  dogmatic 
systems  is  that  in  proportion  to  their  defi- 
niteness  they  lose  iu  comprehensiveness,  and 
so  rob  Christianity  of  its  universality.  The 
Italian  allowed  his  thought  to  wander  in 
regions  of  its  own,  and  did  not  think  himself 
bound  to  discover  whether  there  was  any 
collision  between  the  results  of  his  intellect 
and  the  dogmas  of  his  religion.    The  chanu^ 
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teristio  dedication  of  Sannazaro's  De  Parfu 
Virijinia  to  Clemenf;  VII.  expresses  the 
genuine  desire  of  the  poet  to  do  no  mischief 
to  religion,  though  he  admits  that  probably 
his  poetic  vein  may  have  led  him  to  fall  into 
some  errors  of  doctrine. 

"  Magna  parens,  cDstoflquo  bominum,  etn  jus  datnr  nni 
Claadere  coeleetes  et  reserare  fores:  . 

Occurrent  siqna  id  coetris  male  firma  libellii, 
Del  eat  errores  aeqim  litiira  roeos  : 

Iinperits,  TeDeraode,  tnis  aubmittimus  illos; 
Nam  Bio«  t«  recta  dod  licet  irs  via." 

In  Tasso's  time  this  power  of  keeping 
separate  tiie  spheres  of  religion  and  intellect 
was  no  longer ,  possible.  The  Beforma. 
tion  destroyed  the  Benaissance,  beoanse  it 
made  dogma  again  all-impoTtant,  and  so 
cut  away  tiie  gronnd  from  free  enquiry. 
The  German  Beformation  attacked  the 
Koman  Church,  not  with  the  weapons  of 
freo_  and  unfettered  inrestigation,  bQt  by 
setting  np  against  it  a  dogmatic  system 
founded  npon  another  basis.  With  this  the 
Ranaiasance  had  no  kind  of  sympathy; 
and  when  the  religious  question  divided 
Europe,  and  literatore,  like  everything  else, 
was  bound  to  range  itself  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  spirit  of  curiosity  and  enquiry 
which  was  the  essential  featui-e  of  the  Re- 
naissance found  itself  hopelessly  out  of 
place  on  both  sides  alike. 

The  history  of  Tasso's  mental  struggles 
shows  na  the  oanses  which  destroyed  for  a 
time  the  literary  activity  of  Ilaly,  and  shows 
UB  also  Italy's  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Teutonic  thought.  The  Italian  mind 
proceeded  so  rapidly  on  the  course  of  free 
enquiry  that  intellect  overcame  morality,  and 
the  philosopher  regarded  his  knowledge  as 
an  individual  possession  not  to  be  revealed 
to  the  people.  In  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  first  steps  in  free  enquiry  showed 
the  falsity  of  the  existing  condition  of  the 
Clmrch:  the  Teutonic  conscience,  impressed 
with  that  fact,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
work  of  reformation.  But  by  so  doing  it 
hampered  the  progress  of  the  intellect  along 
the  course  of  free  enquiry  by  imposing 
polemical  obligations  which  dragged  it  back 
iuto  the  region  of  one-sided  dogma  from 
which  it  had  risen  to  escape.  The  Italian 
intellect  had  already  advanced  much  too  far 
in  its  enquiries  to  fell  back  into  the  polemics 
■which  embarrassed  the  Teuton.  Its  motto, 
"Credo  come c/istiano  :  penso  come  filoaofo," 
a|t  all  events  upheld  the  power  and  dignity 
of  thought.  It  was  a  confession  that  the 
old  theological  edifice  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  crumbling  into  ruins,  but  the  time  was 
not  yet  come  to  rebuild  it.  It  was  a  rebuke 
to  the  endeavour  of  Germany  to  destroy  by 
counter-dogma  a  system  whose  dc^^matism 
■was  its  falsity.  It  was  a  prophecy  of  a 
future  when  thought  might  again  be  united 
to  religion,  and  philosophy  might  restore  to 
Christianity  its  mighty  universality  which 
partial  dogmatism  had  obscured  and  de- 
stroyed. 

_  R^pwrded  in  this  light,  the  attitude  of 
Tasso  deserves  more  sympathy  than  it  has 
yet  received ;  the  contradictions  that  perplex 
us  as  we  stand  in  the  cell  of  Sant'  Onofrio 
where  Tasso  ended  his  days  tend  to  dia- 
apptar.  As  a  metaphysician,  Tasso  found 
himself  in  conflict  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church :  yet  erperience  showed  the  need  of 


religion,  and  conscience  warned  him  back 
into  the  domain  of  faith.  Finding  no  help, 
but  rather  hindrance,  in  the  dogmatism  of 
the  German  Reformation,  Tasso  turned  back 
to  idealise  Christian  life  in  the  Qeruaalemme 
Liberata.  True  to  the  traditions  of  Italy, 
he  could  unfold  sentiments  which  he  did 
not  venture  to  express  as  thoughts;  as  a 
poet  he  could  indicate  imaginatively  the  his- 
jtorical  aspect  of  the  life  of  man,  though  as  a 
philosopher  he  oonld  constraot  no  principles 
to  solve  its  difficulties.       U,  Cbeiohton. 


8iz  Montlts  in  Ascension.  An  Unscientific 
Account  of  a  Scientific  Expedition.  By 
Mrs.  Gill.    With  a  Map.  (Murray.) 

OcFT  of  the  cinder-heap  called  Ascension 
Mrs.  Gill  has  contrived  to  make  a  pleasant 
little  book.  Her  husband,  Mr.  David  Gill, 
had  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  most 
favourable  "  Opposition  of  Mars "  in  this 
century,  which  was  to  occur  in  August  and 
September  1877,  to  determine  the  sun's 
distance  from  the  earth.  He  has  intro- 
duced Mrs.  (Jill's  work  by  a  popular  and 
lacid  aoconnt  of  all  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  measure  the  sun's  distance.  After 
the  observations  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  in 
1874,  and  acting  on  a  soggestion  of  the 
Astronomer-Royal,  Mr.  GiU  decided  to 
make  his  observations  by  means  of  the 
heliometer  from  the  island  of  Ascension. 
This  scheme  was  highly  approved  by  the 
Astronomer- Royal,  and  on  his  recommenda- 
tion the  Astronomical  Society  voted  Mr. 
Gill  a  sum  of  500i.,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  promised  their  assistance.  This 
was  no  vain  form,  for  the  island  is  as  much 
under  their  sway  as  a  man-of-war ;  no  one 
can  even  land  without  ibe  pmnission  of 
the  captain  in  command,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  official  leave  to  buy  fresh  meat! 
Lord  Lindsay  lent  bis  heliometer :  there  ex- 
ist but  two  of  these  instrnments  in  England, 
that  of  Lord  Lindsay  and  a  much  larger  one 
in  the  Radcliffe  Observatory  at  Oxford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill,  with  the  various  in- 
struments and  appliances  (which  weighed 
about  twenty  tons)  for  the  observations,  left 
England  in  June  1877.  At  St.  Helena  they 
passed  a  week,  and  Mrs.  Gill  did  not  waste 
her  time:  she  explored  the  island,  with 
which  she  was  delighted,  and  of  which  she 
gives  a  pretty  description.  The  vegetation 
is  superb,  and  no  doubt  many  more  useful 
plants  than  have  yet  been  tried  might  be 
successfully  cultivated.  Mrs.  Gill  came  across 
what  had  been  a  phuitation  of  cinchona  made 
by  our  Government  on  the  recommendation 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker ;  the  plants  flourished 
well  when  care  was  given  them,  but  this  is  no 
longer  done,  and  the  plantation  is  choked 
and  laid  waste. 

What  a  contrast  do  these  remote  twin 
sentinels  of  the  South  Atlantic,  both  lofty 
peaks  of  a  submarine  range,  present !  St. 
Helena  with  a  woudorf  al  vuiety  (rf  scenery — 

"Grand  rugged  rocks,  gentle  grassy  slopes,  tilled 
helds  and  hedgerows,  gardens  of  prims  aud  pome- 
granates, beds  of  violets  and  mignonnette,  clumps 
of  pine  trees,  waysides  of  gorse,  and  every- 
where the  sea;  aU  this  St.  Hsieiia  showed  us  in  s 
week.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  fonud  it  a  happv 
one."  '^'^^ 


And  Ascension,  looking  the  "  aboBunation 
of  desolation  " — 

"A  few  scattered  buildings  lay  among  reddiih- 
brown  cinders  near  the  shore ;  a  siuni^loaf  IriU 
of  the  same  colour  rose  up  behind andboniidedtbti 
view.  .  .  .  Stones,  stones,  everywhere  Btonea,t]iat 
havebeen  tried  in  thefire  and  are  now  heaped  about 
m  dire  confusion,  or  beaten  into  dust,  which  we 
see  dancing  in  piUars  before  the  wind.  Dust,  bod- 
shine,  and  cinders,  and  low  yellow  houeea  frizzBmt 
m  it  all!"  ^ 

This  was  a  first  impression,  when  Mrs.  GiU 
landed  on  July  13,  for  a  residence  of  sii 
months ;  and  further  acquaintance  did  ao. 
thing  to  improve  this  impresuon. 

Georgetown,  sa  the  settlement  is  markwl 
on  the  maji,  is  known  in  the  island  as  Gar. 
ri$<m  only.    Here  Mrs.  Gill  looked  oat  for 
the  neat  square  gardens  and  paved  streets 
of  which  she  had  read  :  the  latter  were  re. 
presented  by  a  few  tortuous  paths  of  coq. 
Crete,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  garden 
was  a  cask  cut  in  two,  and  painted  ^n, 
each  half  containing  what  ought  to  hare 
been  a  green  shrub.    A  small  house,  called 
Commodore  Cottage,  was  allotted  to  Mr. 
Gill  by  Capt.  Pfaillimore ;  and  thenb^ 
the  cares  of  housekeeping,  which  would  bare 
driven  many  an  English  matron  to  despur. 
But  Mrs.  Gill  brought  good  sense  and  good 
humour  to  bear,  and  made  the  bestoferaj. 
thing ;  little  privations  wer«  laughed  at,  lod 
her  readers  will  langh  with  her.  Forsr* 
vants  she  had  a  white  cook  and  a 
Krooman  to  do  the  low-caste  woii.  Tlie 
island  produced  a  baker.     Two  sh«p  vera 
killed  a  week,  and  the  meat  was  rationtioat. 
"  Now  about  milk — which  David  and  Iwercwmt 
to  consider  a  necessary  of  life.  I  was  told,  *iiiiin 
brings  that  down  every  morning  from  Gito 
Mountain,  what  there  ia  any.    A  bell  rings  it 
7  o'clodi,  and  everybody  runs  for  a  gS,  escept 
when  there  are  many  sick  in  hospital,  then  wjr 
get  it  all.'   This  was  lively  I   'And  v^etaldeB.'' 
'  There  are  only  sweet  potatoes  to  be  had,  ud 
none  will  be  uerved  out  until  next  Friday.'" 

The  establishment  was  limited  to  a  gallonof 
water  a  day  for  all  purposes, 
'*  This  scarcity  of  water  it  was  at  first  Tery  diffi- 
cult to  take  into  account  in  household  ezpenditiue; 
and  my  surprise  was  great  when,  on  the  fint 
morning  I  aent  some  linen  to  be  washed,  Sam, 
our  handsome  Krooman,  returned  to  say  that  I 
had  forgotten  to  send  the  water.  This  tralr  «K 
an  extra  thought  to  the  housewife,  andin  'manr 
ways  the  first  days  of  housekeeping  on  AacaMOB 
were  rathw  bewildering.  ...  By  eaiefid 
management,  and  a  plentiful  use  of  salt  wata 
whenever  it  was  practicable,  we  could  eke  oat 
our  scant  allowance  of  firesh  water  to  a  sufficiency; 
and  this  novel  poverty  enabled  me  to  make  twj 
valuable  discoveries  in  culinary  art— viz.,  that  fidi 
and  potatoes  are  better  when  boiled  in  salt  vatei 
than  in  fresh." 

Fish  is  plentiful  when  the  "  rollers  "  are  not 
in.  The  great  staple  of  the  island  is  turtle, 
but  the  quantity  "  tumod  "  now  is  not  equal 
to  what  it  was  formerly,  when  it  is  said  that 
2,500  have  been  "  turned  "  in  a  year.  In- 
deed, Mi-s.  Gill  found  all  her  preconcsired 
ideas  of  the  relative  values  of  things  toned 
upside  down — 

"  Water  carefully  measured  and  treasured ;  pota- 
toes fourpence  per  pound;  occasional  cabbages 
from  St.  Helena  knocked  down  by  auction  at  Mie 
shilling  and  sixpence  each ;  milk  pricelasi  «™ 
turtle  soup  for  nothing.  It  was  veiy 
comprehend  at  first,  and  I  safiend 
alternate  feelings  of  stdngioeas  and  piodigsutj  be 
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fore  bdng;  able  to  master  this  new  domestic 
economy ;  but  after  the  first  feelinni  of  bewilder- 
ment were  over,  the  uoTelty  waa  delightful. " 

A  level  piece  of  glaring-white  concrete 
^called  a  croqaeUgroimd)  behind  Commo- 
dore Cottage  was  tamed  into  an  observa- 
tory, and  the  heliometer  set  up.  Everything 
promised  sacoess,  when  an  nnlooked-fbr 
mtermption   hindered   the  observations. 
Every  evening,  afler  a  olondlessday,  a  fleecy 
cloud  arose  from  Green  Moantun  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  intercepted  the 
astronomer's  view  of  Mars.    This  continned 
for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  when  Mr.  Gill 
determined  to  change  his  position  to  some 
p(unt  oat  of  the  infloenee  of  Green  Moontam. 
A  imall  bay  nearly  at  the  Bouth-weat  of  the 
island,  and  abont  fonr  miles  aonth  of  Qvt- 
nson,  seemed  a  soitable  place.    This  was 
forthwith  dubbed  Mai-s  Bay,  and  thither, 
with  Oapt.  Fhillimore's  assistance,  the  whole 
appa»taa  was  nxived  and  set  up,  and  some 
tents  {HOTided,  and  here,  exposed  to  much 
disoomfbrt,  JSx.  Gill  brought  the  object  of 
his  expedition  to  a  snooessfal  issue. 

Then  he  and  his  wife  were  at  liberty  to 
lake  a  rest,  and  they  retreated  to  the  cool  and 
firesfa  atmosphere  of  Green  Mountain.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  very  special  beaaty 
in  this  mountain,  but  there  is  verdure,  and 
the  contrast  with  the  hot  dreary  wastes  of 
sooriae  below,  without  a  blade  of  green,  and 
eternally  baking  in  the  sun,  makes  the  Green 
Moantain  seem  a  paradise.  Here  Mrs.  Gill 
saw  the  springs  and  tanks  which  ought  to 
supply  the  settlement  with  water,  and  which 
ODoe,  indeed,  did  so.  In  1830  a  spring  was 
{oond  which  yielded  a  supply  for  several 
jeati  ot  fire  tuna  of  water  daily.  Kow  the 
ipring  his  so  dwindled  away  as  hardly  to 
desnra  the  name.  There  ar^  besides,  some 
"dnips; "  the  water  &om  these,  as  well  as 
the  sarface- water,  is  collected,  but  the  supply 
at  best  is  most  scanty,  and  has  to  be  eked 
oat  by  condensing  sea- water. 

Intensely  arid  as  Ascension  is,  and  long 
and  Sequent  as  are  the  droughts,  some  suc- 
colent  plants,  such  as  Mexican  agaves  and 
prickly  pears,  might  with  care  be  induced  to 
grow  even  among  the  ashes  and  scoriae. 
The  authoress  mentions  a  space  of  ground 
of  about  an  acre  of  a  brilliant  green  pre- 
senting a  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
cotourless  barrenness  around :  this  was  pro- 
daced  by  a  patch  of  Ipomaea  mariiima ;  it 
would  be  worth  trying  to  extend  the  growth 
of  this  creeper  as  a  muds  for  other  vegeta- 
tion. Certainly  the  statement  to  be  read  in 
the  current  eution  of  the  Encydopaedia 
Britminica  (1875),  that  "  the  chief  produc- 
tions of  the  island  are  green  vegetables,"  is 
not  borne  out  by  facts. 

Stay-at-home  travellers  who  pass  an  agree- 
able evening  over  Mrs.  Gill's  narrative  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they 
h&ve  learned  all  that  there  is  to  be  learned 
about  Ascension  from  her,  and  that  they 
rather  gain  than  lose  not  having  visited 
■o  repnIstTe  a  place.   Wuluh  Wickhah. 


Le«  Mirahecm:  Nouvelles  Etudes  pvr  la  Socwte 
/ranfatM  au  XVI JI'  Biiele.  Far  Louis 
de  Lom^e.   (Paris:  Dentn.) 

M.  DX  LoM£inE'8  posthumous  work  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  those 


rough  sketches  which  commercial  speculation 
or  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge  brings 
to  light  from  among  the  papers  of  a  distin- 
guished author  on  the  morrow  of  his  death, 
and  then  gives  to  the  world  to  the  detriment 
of  his  memory.  It  is  a  book  every  line  of 
which  belongs  in  the  strictest  sense  to  M.  de 
Ijom^nie,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing  that 
betrays  the  tentative  efforts  of  an  author 
still  to  seek  for  the  ultimate  expression  of 
his  thought.  M.  de  Lomenie  was  attracted 
to  the  study  of  the  ancestors  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  Mirabeaus  by  his  deaire 
to  comprehend  the  hereditary  influences,  the 
&mily  circumstances,  which  formed  the 
genius  of  the  latter,  as  a  foundation  for  the 
biography,  the  speedy  publication  of  which 
is  announced,  but  to  which  death  has  un- 
fortunately prevented  him  from  putting  the 
final  touches. 

M.  de  Lomdnie  was  too  conscientious  a 
biographer  not  to  sedc  to  throw  the  fullest 
light  on  the  Italian  origin  dsimed  by  the 
liGrabeaus.  He  has  condnsively  shown  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  this  pretension ; 
that  the  Kiquet  family  was  of  Provencal 
origin,  and  that  its  nobility  was  not  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  first  member  of  the  family  at 
whom  he   pauses  is  Jean  Antoine.  This 
grandfather  of  Mirabeau  played  a  very  in- 
significant part  in  history,  and  the  author 
would  have  had  nothing  to  say  of  him  but 
for  a  biography  written  by  his  son,  the 
"Ami  des  nommes,"  the  authorship  of  which 
the  great  orator  attributed  to  himself.  This 
biography  has  enabled  M.  de  Lomenie  to  re- 
suscitate this  nobleman,  equally  intrepid  on 
the  battle-field  and  &ank  in  his  conversation, 
who  was  prevented  by  his  independent 
humour  from   rising  above  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  ana  who,  though  horribly 
mutilated  at  the  battle  of  Cassano  (1705), 
nevertheless  married  a  young  and  beantifnl 
woman,  Fraufoise  de  Gastellane.    From  this 
the  first  member  of  the  family  of  any  dis- 
tinction, of  whom  he  only  gives  us  a  glimpse, 
M.  de  Lomenie  immediately  passes  to  the 
youngest  of  the  three  children  who  sur- 
vived him,   Loais-Alexandre,    Oomte  de 
Mirabeau,     This  neglect  of  the  order  of 
nature  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  personage, 
on  account  of  his  brief  career,  will  not  de- 
tain the  author  so  long  as  his  two  elder 
brothers.    Having  embroiled  himself  with 
his  family  by  his  marriage  with  a  mistress, 
Mdlle.  Navarre,  he  became  the  confidant  and 
first  chamberlain  of  the  Margrave  of  Bay- 
reuth,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mar- 
gravine, the  sister  of  Frederick  II.,  he  de- 
ceived from  the  latter,  then  in  great  straits 
(July  1757),  a  commission  to  go  into  France 
to  purchase  peace  of  Mdme.  de  Pompadour. 
The   career  of  the   Comte   de  Mirabeau 
ossessed,  as  we  see,  its  day  of  importance, 
ut  it  did  not  present,  like  that  of  his  two 
elder  brothers,  on  opportunity  for  a  study 
of  French  society  in  the  eighteenth  century 
any  more  than   of  the  iamily  conditions 
which  were  destined  to  exercise  an  un- 
doubtedly fatal  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
the  greatest  orator  of  the  Revolution.  It 
is,  t^refore,  to  the  life,  to  the  ideas,  to  the 
character  of  the  Bailiff  and  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau,  and  to  their  relations  with  tiheir 
contemporaries,  that  M.  de  Lomenie  has 


devoted  his  patient  and  ardent  researches. 
Abundant  sources  of  information,  in  the 
flrst  rank  of  which  must  be  placed  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  brothers  com- 
prising more  than  4,000  letters,  furnished 
him  with  numberless  delicate  touches  of 
priceless  value  for  the  presentation  of  these 
two  original  and  attractive  figures.   Xf  that 
of  the  Bailiff  had  to  be  painted  for  the  first 
time,  that  of  the  Marquis,  which  is  8npx>osed 
to  be  better  known,  had  to  be  cleared  of  many 
disfi^rements  in  order  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  likeness  of  the  original.    The  "  Ami  des 
hommes"  has  suffered  with  posterity  from 
the  discredit  attaching  to  his  book,  and  to 
the  phjsiocratic  doctrines  of  which  he  con- 
stituted himself  the  apostle,  as  well  as  from 
the  arbitrary  measures  taken  by  him,  in 
despite  of  his  own  principles,  against  his 
wife  and  son.    Scant  justice  has  been  done 
to  the  originality  of  his  ideas  ;  in  represent- 
ing him  as  only  a  disciple  of  Quesnay,  it  has 
been  forgotten  that  the  publication  of  VAmi 
de»  Hommes  preroded  the  author's  connexion  ' 
with  Quesnay,  and  that  it  was  this  very 
book  which  inspired  the  latter  with  a  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  Marquis.  On. 
the  word  of  bis  son,  posterity  has  accus-- 
tomed  itself  to  see  in  him  a  domestic  tyrant. 
The  minute  enquiry  which  M.  de  Lom6nie- 
has  undertaken  on  the  subject  of  his  family 
difficulties  shows  us,  on  the  contraiy,  a  victim 
who  can  only  be  reproached  witJi  want  of' 
foresight  in  the  management  of  his  fortune 
and  with  belling  his  own  ideas  by  having 
recourse  to  letiret  de  cacliet    All  that  is 
odious  in  these  difficulties  recoils  on  the 
Marquis's  wife  and  children,  and  chiefly  ou 
the  orator.    It  is  to  the  Marquis  that  wc 
owe  the  enjoyment  of  some  impressions  of 
sweetness  and  serenity  in  the  midst  of  the 
revolting  scenes  presented  to  our  eyes  by 
these  family  squabbles.   His  teaching  re- 
gard for  his  imbecile  mother,  his  attachment 
to  his  brother  the  Bailiff",  would  suffice  fo 
raise  the  Marquis  above  the  lovel  of  hts: 
adversaries  and  to  gain  him  all  our  sympa- 
thies in  his  struggle  i^ainst  them.  This, 
brother,  first  made  known  to  us  by  M.  de 
LomSnie,  is  the  only  well-balanced  nature  of ' 
the  family.  Austere  without  pedantry,  doing- 
his  duty  simply  and  sacrificing  to  it  all  be- 
sides, independent  even  to  fault-finding,  an 
intrepid  and  skilful  sailor,  with  a  mind  as 
fertile  and  original  as  his  brotiier's,  and 
better  regulated  than  his,  he  represents  two 
things  which  are  very  rare  in  the  French 
nobility  of  the  eighteenth  century — family 
spirit  and  independence.   He  subordinates, 
his  personal  interests  to  those  of  the  famil}'', 
and  the  manner  in  which  those  interests  arfr 
compromised  by  his  brother's  bad  manage-- 
ment  in  no  wise  diminishes  his  deference  for 
the  latter.    The  Marquis,  on  his  side,  who 
accepts  these  sacrifices  and  this  deference  as 
only  his  due,  acquits  himself  of  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  his  brother  by  furnishing  him 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  the  dignity  of 
general  of  the  Maltese  galleys,  which  ensures 
him  valuable  privileges.    The  Bailiff  only  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  be. 
cause hisindependenee and  ^Iain-speaking  Imd 
hitherto  prevented  his  attaining  theposition 
due  to  his  services  and  his  merits.   His  ideas 
of  reform,  his  energy,  the  administrative 
talents  which  he  had4i^1ayed  aa  Governor 
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of  Gnadelonpe,  seemed  to  mark  him  onb  for 
the  hoDOar  of  restoring  our  navy,  of  saving 
onr  colonies ;  bat  it  was  not  so  maoh  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  tlie  passions  and 
caprices  of  the  favoarite  that  the  authori- 
ties then  thought  of  serving,  and  Berryer, 
the  ez-1ientenant  of  police,  was  evidently 
far  better  qualified  for  snch  a  task  than  the 
Bailiff  do  Mirabean. 

The  biography  of  the  persons  we  hare 
jast  passed  in  review  would  not  suffice  to 
fill  tiioae  two  thick  rolnmes  if  M.  de 
LomSnie,  in  gratifying  the  taste  for  minute 
accuracy  which  distinguished  him,  had  not 
set  himself  to  bring  before  ns  the  milieu  in 
which  these  persons  lived.  If  any  readers 
consider  that  it  passes  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration to  insert  in  a  biography  regular 
memoirs  on  certain  questions,  they  will  in 
all  probability  not  be  English  readers,  since 
it  is  Englishmen  who  hare  set  the  example 
of  these  comprehensive  biographies.  For 
our  own  part,,  we  do  not  regard  as  misplaced 
either  the  explanation  of  the  conditions  of 
property  at  toe  close  of  the  ancien  regime,  or 
the  examination  of  pbysiocratio  doctrines  sng- 
ffested  hr  the  works  of  the  Marquis  de  Mira- 
bean. Could  the  criticisms  and  the  riews 
of  Mirabean  have  been  ratimated  at  their 
true  Talne  if  the  author  had  not  made 
known  to  us  the  institutions  which  inspired 
them,  the  economic  system  on  which  they 
bear?  We  think  not.  These  chapters, 
which  are  distinct  contributions  to  history, 
and  may  be  read  ap^rt  from  the  rest  of  the 
book,  yet  have  a  close  fK)nnezion  with  the 
snbject,  because  they  enable  ns  to  understand 
the  Marquis  better.  The  method  pnrsned 
by  M.  de  LomSnie  renders  the  biographer's 
liask,  it  is  tm^  singularly  complicated.  He 
iu>  longer  has  simply  to  trace  the  life  of  a 
miter,  to  determine  thecironmstances  which 
formed  his  ideas  and  his  talent ;  he  must  also 
study  in  themselves,  and  elsewhere  than  in 
the  works  of  this  writer,  the  questions  which 
occupied  him  :  he  must  become  an  historian, 
an  economist,  a  lawyer,  and  so  forth.  M.  de 
liom^nie's  scrnpnlons  literary  conscience  has 
not  recoiled  before  these  difficulties,  and  his 
work  has  gained  thereby  in  solidity  and 
variety.  After  reading  him,  the  student  is 
enlightened  on  every  branch  of  the  subject, 
.and  is  charmed  as  well  as  enlightened.  Not 
'''that  the  author  throws  into  his  Btj]e  the  in- 
■mention  and  the  brilliancy  of  a  Ste.-Beuve : 

•  his  language,  on  the  contrary,  drags  some- 
what ;  bat  the  abundance  and  precision  of 

•  detail  prodace  here  what  is  elsewhere  the 
result  of  happ^ezpression :  they  engrave  on 
the  mind  a  vivid  pietare  of  these  types  of 
•A  aofuety  which  was  destined  to  be  trans, 
iormed  by  the  Bevolation.      G.  Faonikz. 


HEW  HOTELS. 

Within  the  Preeinctg.  By  Mrs.  Gliphant. 
In  Three  Yolames.  (Smith.  Elder  A 
Co.) 

Quaker  Ooustns.  By  Agnee  Macdonell, 
Author  of  "For  the  King's  Dnes,"  Ac. 
In  Three  Volumes.    (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

Youth  on  the  Ptqw.  By  Lady  Wood,  Au- 
thor of  "  Rosewame."  In  Three  Volnmes. 
(Chapman  A  HalL) 

Within  the  Precincts  is  one  of  the  moat  inters 

«sting  of  Mrs.  Otiphant's  later  novels.  The 


scene  is  laid  among  a  class  which  has  seldom 
been  described,  and  which,  in  trntb,  does  not 
often  invite  description.  This  class  bears 
towards  society  the  rdation  of  M^omet's 
coffin  to  heaven  and  earth ;  it  contains  a 
large  number  of  nnsoooessful  professional 
men  of  all  kinds,  and  of  Inttered  officers  who 
are  not  quite  gentlemen,  and  are,  therefore, 
all  the  more,  tenadous  of  their  dignity. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  ^trait 
which  Mrs.  Oliphuit  has  drawn  in  this 
romance  is  that  of  Captain  Despard.  Hia 
jannty  vulgarity  is  sketched  with  a  deli- 
cate touch,  and  we  seem  actually  to  see  him 
as  he  walks  across  the  Abbey  Gwen  with  his 
hat  on  one  side  and  a  rose  in  his  bnttou-hole. 
In  contrast  with  the  Captain  are  the  proud 
sensitiveness  of  his  daughter  Lottie,  the 
sluggish  temperament  of  his  son  Law,  and 
the  noisy  aggressiveness  of  their  step-mother 
Folly.  The  description  of  the  jars  prodnced 
by  the  close  contact  of  these  four  very  differ- 
ent natures  is,  we  think,  the  best  thin^  in  the 
book.  With  her  hero,  Bollo  Btdsdale, 
Mrs.  Gliphant  has  hardly  succeeded  so 
well.  Like  most  heroes,  he  does  not  impress 
the  reader  with  his  personality,  as  theroBt  of 
the  charaoters  do,  and  surely  his  oondact  in 
the  denouement  is  unnecessarily  heartless. 
After  all,  he  had  been  in  love  with  Lottie, 
and  even  the  ultimate  prospect  of  becoming 
an  earl  cannot  change  a  man's  whole  being 
in  a  moment.  The  mistake  made  by  Lottie 
as  to  his  love  for  her  is,  however,  both 
natural  and  humorous.  Rollo  only  looks 
upon  her  as  a  singing- machine,  while  she 
wholly  misconceives  his  attentions,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  modesty,  attribates  them  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  desperately  in  love  with  her. 
It  is  probable  that  this  sort  of  mistake  not 
uiifrequently  ocoura  in  real  life.  Great  pains 
have  been  Mstowed  on  most  of  tiie  minor 
characters.  If  Mrs.  Daventn-  is  rather  the 
typical  woman  of  fEwhion,  and  the  Signor  a 
somewhat  shadowy  individual,  the  pathos  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Temple,  the  honest  unre- 
finement  of  John  Purcell,  and  the  inertness 
of  Lady  Caroline,  have  all  been  carefully  de- 
lineated. Mrs.  ()liphant  must  be  congratn- 
lated  on  having  solved  a  difficult  problem. 
She  has  made  a  snccessful  study  of  varions 
kinds  of  vulgarity,  without  ever  being  vulgar. 
It  may  in  passing,  however,  be  observed  that 
the  Signor  mast  have  been  more  long-suffer- 
ing than  the  generality  of  singing-masters, 
if  he  allowed  Mrs.  O'Shangbnessy,  Mrs. 
Daventry,  and,  if  we  recollect  arigh^  John 
Purcell  to  be  present  at  Lottie's  lesson,  and 
refrained  from  turning  thorn  out  the  room 
when  they  talked. 

Mrs.  Macd<niell  has  shown  in  Quaker 
Cousins  unusual  appreciation  of  the  limits  of 
her  own  powers.  She  has  confined  herself 
to  describing  scenes  with  which  most  people 
are  not  unfamiliar,  and  to  developing 
charactera,  not  commonplace  indeed,  yet 
such  as  are  to  be  met  with  every  day.  The 
title  is  rather  misleading ;  for  after  the  first 
fifty  pages  Will  and  Phoebe  Marsland,  the 
Quaker  cousins  allnded  to,  go  to  live  with 
their  pasbing  relations,  the  Burtons,  and, 
except  for  a  certain  reticence  and  self-de- 
pendence which  has  resulted  from  their 
early  tatinine,  they  belong  to  all  appearance 
to  Uie  world  as  mooh  aa  the  rest  of  the 
fiunily.    The  charm  of  Quaker  Oouaina  ia 


somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  a  child 
finds  in  listening  to  an  oft-repeated  tale, 
The  reader  feels  pleasantly  acquainted  with 
the  characters  and  quite  on  &miliar  tenna 
with  the  restless  Mrs.  Barton,  the  languid 
yet  not  insipid  Blanche,  and  the  foolish 
and  graceless  Harry,  for  whom  the  auUior, 
with  groat  skill,  mam^es  to  inspire  a  half- 
liking.    Quaker  Oousvne  will  give  a  gnat 
deal  of  pleasure  to  peinile  who  are  tired  of 
reading  novels  in  wnicn  the  hero  takes  part 
in  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  aH 
the  femiliea  came  in  with  William  the  Con- 
qnerar.     It   is   a   book  for  people  who 
prefer  homely  scenes  described  with  humonr 
and  delicacy.    It  is,  however,  a  pity  that,  k 
spite  of  all  the  care  Mrs.  Macdonell  has  be- 
stowed on  the  book,  there  are  one  or  tiro 
odd  mistakes.    Three  or  foar  times  oTer 
(vol.  ii.,  pp.  255-258)  she  talks  abont 
Andromache  being  chained  to  a  rock,  and 
says  (vol.  i.,  p.  46)  that  "  every  Fenholmite 
learned  to  hold  *  dribbling '  in  football  in  u 
supreme  contempt  as  any  txaiued  Etoniao." 
Dribbling  is  surely  the  essence  of  the  Ekni 
game;  and  Andromache  was  the  irifeof 
^ctOT,  not  of  Perseus.    There  is  alsosmch 
confusion  of  ages  and  dates.   In  one  phoe 
eight  years  are  spoken  of  as  having  elapsed, 
when  by  the  lowest   calculation  at  least 
fifteen  must  have  passed  away.  Theii,WiIi 
Phoebe,  and  Blanche  are  said  inroL  i  to 
be  within  a  year  of  each  other's  B,gB,tadis 
vol.  ii.  Will  has  suddenly  grown  fifejwra 
older  than  Phoebe,  and  four  yeus  olitt 
than  Blanche.    A  little  care  would  set  the 
chronology  right,  and  prevent  grot  loo 
of  time  on  the  part  of  the  conscieotiins 
critic. 

Lady  Wood  has  not  been  fortonite  in 
her  choice  of  a  subject  for  her  latest  hotbI. 
The  steady  deterioration  in  oharacte  of » 
young  man  who  starts  in  life  with  splmd^ 
opportunities  ia  neither  a  pleasant  nor  t 
profitable  theme  to  dwell  upon,  nor  doee  tte 
hard  virtue  of  Helena  Lady  Gower  present 
a  more  engaging  picture.  From  first  to  last 
there  is  not  one  attractive  character  in  the 
book,  except  perhaps  the  Quaker  lady,  wbo 
is  a  mere  shadow ;  and  though  there  is  mnch 
moralising,  there  is  little  morality.  The  ex- 
istence of  phases  of  life  such  aa  are  depicted 
here  is  of  course  uudeniable,  but  they  ire 
best  ignored,  or  at  any  rate  passed  lightlj 
over.  The  book  is,  as  regards  the  topics 
of  whicb  it  treats,  mean,  sordid,  and  fre- 
quently vulgar.  What,  for  insttmce,  could 
be  in  worse  taste  than  the  following  pu- 
sage,  d  propon  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Fairl^ 
who  wins  our  sympathy  &r  more  than  uj 
of  the  other  characters  P 

« •  Yes,'  observed  Keturah, '  when  aU  the  blaat 
ishmenta  of  life  are  gone,  the  coward  basbua 
sneaks  back  to  his  wife  to  be  nursed,  and  gif* 
to  her  and  Heaven  what  the  world  -mil  no  l<Hi^ 
tolerate,  his  battered  body  and  enfeebled  mind. 

*  Yon  are  so  virtuously  severe,  my  dear  K^orw ; 
but,  to  "  return  to  our  mutton,"  as  the  Frencb 
say  '  , 

*  Whom  you  do  not  consider  a  lost  sheep,  tm 
her  flippant  daughter.  , 

'  Permit  me  to  conclude,'  said  Mrs.  Lyster  wita 
dignity ;  '  no  one  can  accuse  Mi*.  FairliifW  oi 
favours  to  anygentlemui  especially.' 

'No/  said  ^toxah,  with  a  spitefol Iwvh, 
like  tkie  mm,  she  shines  on  all  auke.' 


for, 


<My  deus,'  said  Mis.  Lyster,  'mj 


notbiVf 
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uDpI;  nothinff,  afnuiBt  the  bridge  that  carries  jou 
«m.  Men  are  Uke  fiiea:  the;  go  where  there  is 
most  warmth  and  brilliancy ;  you  won't  find 
jtmBg  men,  no  nor  old  ones  either,  in  your 
stirched  propriety  circlea,  though  they  are  the 
best.  What  yon  want  is  men  I  * 
'  Mamma,'  cried  lotii  ladies  in  a  breath,  *  how 

And  we  E^ree  with  them .  An  author  has  of 
«wr8e  to  miUce  people  talk  according  to 
their  kind,  bat  it  is  a  pity  to  hold  snofa 
natures  as  these  tip  to  contemplation 
tbroogh  three  TolnmeB,  especiallT  as  Lady 
Wood  is  not  Balzac.  It  is  also  hardly  jnst 
to  retvesent  Sir  Atheline,  the  hero,  as  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning  because,  after 
he  had  wearied  his  wife  with  his  repeated  in&- 
deUties,  she  left  him  for  someone  else.  There 
is  a  Terr  minute  account  of  some  private 
theatricals  and  the  troubles  thereto  apper- 
tuning,  which  might  well  have  been  omitted. 
Tie  play — A  Wolf  in  Skew's  Clothmg—iB 
bidj  quoted,  and  the  looks  and  tones  of  the 
actors  described  at  length.  The  preparations 
are  eomewhat  strange,  bnt  the  performance 
ia,  of  course,  a  brilliant  snccess  owing  to  the 
nincipal  characters,  Sir  Atheline  and  Mrs. 
rairlight,  having  fallen  in  love  with  each 
other,  BO  that  way  were  able  to  rash  into 
cadi  other's  arms  with  a  naturalness  that 
Innight  down  the  bouse.  When  will  this 
fiiBacy  be  exploded,  and  people  understand 
that  actioff  springs  from  the  imagination, 
and  that  mien  once  the  heart  is  toaohed  ex- 
{oession  on  the  stage  becomra  impossible  P 
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7^  Stwdntf'f  French  Grammmr,  by  0.  Hfiron- 
Wall  (Mutnv),  is  the  work  of  an  English  achool- 
nuuter  who  has  spent  a  concdderable  part  of  his 
life  io  fVuce.    It  is  about  the  nze  of  the 
StwAmft  Munu  and  other  books  of  the  same 
series.   Its  amtngement  is  oonveoieot,  and  the 
(trie  clear  and  terse ;  while  it  is  evident  that  the 
«athor  has  spared  no  pains  in  going  to  the  beet 
uthoiitiae.   M.  Littr^,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedi- 
ertad,  has  written  ashifftPrefiMM,  CMicladingwith 
the  words, "  Toot  respeet  tat  tlie  hisfonioal  de* 
nhmnent  of  the  laiuwe  has  made  yonr  footing 
isvB."   To  go  into  detuls,  we  may  notioe  first, 
that  in  the  seetioa  on  Phonology  it  is  stated  that 
the  tonic  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable,  except 
in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  «  mute,  when  it  faUs 
411  the  penultimate.   This,  though  an  excellent 
role  for  Eroliahmen  and  Germans,  needs  a  good 
deal  of  qnaMcatiun.   There  is  an  interesting  di»- 
wrtation  on  quantity,  pointing  out,  among  other 
things,  its  independence  of  graphic  accent }  the 
geanml  principle  laid  down  is  that  there  are  three  de- 
greee  <n  qnantity — short,  common,  and  long ;  ^e 
fint  limited  to  accented  syllables  ending  in  a  vowel, 
the  second  comprising  accented  syllables  ending  in 
a  vowel,  and  unaccented  syllables  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant, and  the  last  accented  syllable  ending  in  a 
eoaaODant.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  re- 
main that  in  the  letten  of  Badne,  Bnlean, 
ud  eren  Voltaiie,  fliae  are  but  6w  acemts. 
'IV  ac(ndenca  is  the  fullest  part  of  the  book,  and 
«0DtalnB,  among  other  noteworthy  ptdnts,  an  elsr 
borate  discussion  of  the  genders,  especially  of  the 
doable  ganders,  and  the  cases  in  which  French 
psoAve  oufers  from  the  Latin.   It  is  in  this  part 
of  the  book  that  the  historical  illustrations  are 
met  Taloable,  and  leave  but  little  to  be  desired. 
K  tabular  view  of  the  irregular  verbs  would  be 
a  great  improvement.   The  syntax  u  lees  satia- 
lactofy.   The  treatment  of  the  past  participle  is 
axeaUent ;  and  in  the  diaptets  on  the  Infinitive 
Snlgwietive  the  eiamplsi  are  numsrouii  sod 


the  general  principles  well  stated.  But  most 
students  require  more  discussion  of  individual 
cases  before  they  see  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples. A.  comparison  wiui  the  corresponding 
cl^pters  in  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar  will  show 
our  meaning.  A^ain,  the  historical  treatment  of 
the  subjunctive  la  less  full  than  that  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  grammar. '  We  notice,  too, 
several  small  omissions,  which  we  hope  to  see  sup- 

SUed  in  another  edition.  Such  are,  especially,  the 
oetrine  of  the  government  of  verbs,  and,  among 
minor  omisrions,  the  absolute  superlative  (<?etA 
prndantlantdtqutlnmaiadtatimt  bphiinqm^'), 
the  £atiDction  of  the  past  defimte  and  the  past 
indefinite  in  nsnation,  and  the  use  of  the  0(mdi- 
rional  in  relating  incidents  on  the  authority  of 
others. 

A  Drench  Orammar  for  the  Um  of  Pahtic 
Schoob,  by  F.  Armitage  (D.  Nutt),  takes  a  dif- 
ferrat  line  from  that  of  ISx,  Hdron-Wall,  and,  we 
thmk,  on  the  whole,  both  a  more  original  and  a 
more  usefnl  line.  Tub  Aecidenoe  is  adequate,  but, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  not  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  changes  in  the  form  of  words.  Bat 
the  stroigth  of  the  book  is  in  the  ^tax,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  interesting  as  the 
etymolofpcaletady  of  Fien<^  undoubteoly  is,  the 
comMriBon  of  French  and  Latin  s^tax  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  bracing  and  cultivatmg  study.  Mr. 
Armitage  has  drawn  largely  from  the  excellent 
French  Qrammars  published  in  Germany  for  his 
&cts  about  the  existing  language,  and  will  be 
found,  we  think,  to  have  paased  over  very  few 
constnictions  of  importance.  Ohapters  like  that 
on  the  disappearance  of  certain  uses  of  the  Latin 
infinitive,  and  the  replacement  of  other  parts  of 
the  verb  by  tine  Frenim  infinitive,  contain  a  good 
deal  of  research,  and  are  snggestive.  All  we 
should  complain  of  is  a  certain  want  of  spri^tU- 
nesB  and  induveness  in  the  way  of  potting  his 
fiujts.  One  example  will,  perhaps,  show  the  exeel- 
lence  of  Mr.  Armitage's  matter,  and,  we  venture 
to  think,  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  his 
style,  at  least  for  schoolboys.  It  is  on  the  use  of 
the  subjunctive  after  verbs  expressing  emotion,  a 
very  characteristic  French  constmction. 
"  Here  in  many  cases  tii«  iodioatire  would  naturally 
he  reqaired,  as  the  sabjaDctire  properly  throws  doubt 
on  the  Btatement.  laje  sua  cluirmi  que  voiu  ayes  de 
moi  ceUe  idi«  (I  am  delighted  that  you  should  think 
BO  of  me),  the  Bobjuuetive,  according  to  its  ordinal? 
use,  shoxUd  so^fest  some  doubt  as  to  the  person  ad- 
drused  thinking  as  he  is  stud  to  do.  his  doing  so  being 
only  stated  as  a  eoneaption  ot  tbs  spsaksr.  Hencs  in 
Letin  the  infinitive  with  sccnsative,  or  quod  with  tba 
indicative,  would  be  used,  except  after  verbs  of  fear- 
ing, which  are  constracted  as  if  contaioing  final  force. 
But  usage  has  agreed  in  French  to  consider  all  facts 
which  ronse  emotion  as  conceptions  of  the  &cts, 
without  thwefore  throwing  doubt  on  their  reality." 
On  the  whole  we  conuder  it  the  most  valnable 
French  Grammar  published  in  English, 

The  French  Qmden,  by  0.  Oassal  (LongmansV 
is  rather  a  philological  monogra^  ttum  a  school- 
book.  The  problem  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : 
given  the  Latin  genders  as  a  starting-point,  ac- 
count for  the  numerous  deviations  from  them  in 
modem  French,  and  for  the  genders  assigned  to 
words  not  of  the  ori^nal  stock.  The  wfficulty 
was  seen  by  the  learned  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventemth  centaries,  who  characteristically  set 
to  work  to  change  such  ^ders  as  diseased 
them.  In  most  casss  teaditum  was  too  strong  for 
them,  as  Blalherbe  told  'Bxdxj  IV.  when  he 
wished  to  alter  the  nnder  and  pronondation  of 
cuiiUr.  Modem  scholarship  joefers  to  accept  the 
changes  as  phenomena  requiring  a  scientific  ex- 
planation, and  is  xewaided  by  a  very  interesting 
chaptw  in  the  hlsbvy  of  languBve.  Prof,  Oassal  s 
principle  is,  whenever  a  gender  has  been  given  to 
a  new  word,  or  a  new  gender  to  an  old  word,  to 
seek  the  cause  in  some  simple  mental  process.  A 
laijpie  number  of  French  nouns  are  aqjectives  or 
adjectival  expraiuons  agreong  with  nouns  men- 
tuLy  sa^liea ;  tiidr  gender  is  given  \fy  the  prin- 


ciple of  mental  concord.  Another  group  ia  readily 
accounted  for  by  obvious  analogies  in  sound  or 
meaning  to  more  familiar  nouns  (phonic  or  intel- 
lectual analogv).  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
numerous  modem  noons  in  age,  which  imitate 
nm^age,  voyage,  &c.,  and  names  of  metals  like 
le  platme,  following  the  example  of  or,  ardent, 
fer.  Occasionally,  too,  the  necessity  of  differ- 
entiating homonyms  has  led  to  an  almost  ar- 
bitrary distinction  of  gender.  Ferhus  Brof. 
Cassal's  method  may  be  best  illustmtea  by  his 
way  of  dealing  with  two  of  the  most  fcTwiliftr  dis- 
crepancies between  French  and  Latin  genders,  the 
chuige  of  names  of  trees  from  feminine  to  mascu- 
line, and  that  of  abstract  noons  in  eur  from  msa- 
ouline  to  feminine.  As  to  names  of  trees  (1) 
many,  such  as  tiZfsiij,  iratAe,  avhipvn,  have  been 
clipped  into  forms  generally  masculine ;  (2)  many 
are  Latin  feminines  in  us,  m  which,  even  before 
clipping,  the  same  process  of  phonic  analogy  was 
at  work ;  (3)  adjectives,  agreeing  by  mental 
concord  with  or&re,  already  become  masculine, 
are  often  used  in  cases  where  the  Latin  names 
of  the  fruit  and  of  the  tree  give  the  same  dipt 
form.  CMaier  (arborem  cerasarium),  for  example, 
is  chosen  because  eeraiue  and  eerasum  both 
nve  eirite.  The  problem  of  noons  in  eur,  like 
douleur,  fomnine  from  dobn^,  is  move  diffi- 
cult, FMf.  Oassal  heritates  hetwaan  the  eOoct 
of  peraomfieation  and  the  analogy  of  deriva- 
tiona  from  feminine  noons  in  ura.  Of  course, 
the  precedent  once  established,  more  recent 
nouns,  like  peBonteuTf  follow^  suit  It  is  impos- 
sible in  a  abort  space  to  do  justice  to  this  httle 
treatise,  but  it  is  well  worth  perusal,  not  only  as 
an  exhaustive  monograph  on  an  interesting  point 
of  granmiar,  but  also  as  giving  many  oseful 
details  of  French  etymology.  It  condodes  with 
a  set  of  rules  and  versified  exceptions,  which, 
though  requiring  a  emisidwaUe  effort  of  mravny, 
are  probably  as  oondse  as  is  oonristent  with 
thorooghaess. 

Lemng't  Laocoon.  Edited  by  Dr.  G.  HamaTiTi. 
(Olarendon  Press.)  A  paasaue  edition  of  this 
work  has  long  been  wanted  i  it  ia  one  of  the  fow 
modem  books  that  are  to  ^  intents  and  purposes 
classical,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  lit«ary  merit, 
but  in  virtue  of  a  simple  way  of  dealing  with 
principles  that  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as 
our  standpoint  is  farther  advanced.  The  aesthetic 
doctrines  of  the  Laocoon  are  put  in  a  way  that 
schoolboys  can  understand  without  the  drawback  of 
tiieir  having  been  written  for  schoolboys.  In  schools 
where  German  takes  the  place  of  Greek,  it  is  all- 
importBnt  to  find  modem-Iangnue  xeadiag-hooks 
that  stimulate  thooght  and  twd  to  coltoie,  ud 
of  such  books  (we  speak  from  erperianee)  the 
Laocoon  is  facUe  prmcejpa.  Dr.  Hamsnn's  utio- 
doction  is  sensible  and  interesting,  and  nves  not 
only  a  dear  account  of  the  cm^n  of  the  book,  but 
also  instructive  criticasins  on  its  teaching.  The 
notes  do  not  rise  above  that  mediocrity  whicb  too 
frequentiy  characterises  oor  modem  language 
literatore  for  schools.  We  take  a  few  examples 
from  the  earlier  pages.  "  Spoken  out  of  the  sense 
of  the  subject  of  the  governing  sentence  "  is  an 
unintelligible  way  of  explainingthe  ordinary  sub- 
junctive of  obliqoe  oration.  To  say  of  Apelles 
dmply  that  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  theory  of 
painting,  with  chapter  and  verse  of  Pliny,  is  a  note 
of  the  dullest  kind ;  either  the  student  should  be 
left  to  bis  elassieal  dietionaiy,  or  scnnething 
shoold  be  sud  to  fix  in  his  mind  a  definite  notion 
about  one  of  the  greatest  andent  painters.  The 
two  following  notes  occur  ^e  by  side :  "  hei  alien 
Leidentchi^en  (under  the  influence  of  every  paft< 
sion) ; "  "on  cinn  hefttgtten  Leiden  (notwitiistand- 
ing  the  violence  ofhis  suffering)."  No  better  oppor- 
tunity could  be  given  for  pointing  out  the  force  of 
the  preposition  hei\  instead  of  that,  we  have  a 
couple  of  rather  ordinary  translations.  Speaking 
of  the  way  in  which  every  part  of  the  Lmxxvn 
indicates  at  once  the  intensity  of  his  suffering 
and  the  hennsm  of  his  endurance,  Lesring  says : 
•—"Der  Sekmen  th§  Serpen  tmd  di«  QrSi8$  der 
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Seele  tind  ....  avagetheii^  und  glmchaam  abg»- 
viogen.''*  On  tlus  we  [bare  the  note,  "weighed 
out,  as  it  were  "—a  poor  and,  we  venture  to  think, 
inaccurate  translation.  A  goad  note  on  the  word 
would  have  quoted  one  or  two  passages  in  which 
it  it  used  (there  are  several  in  Grimm),  and  pointed 
oat  its  exact  force,  leaving  the  student  to  supply  a 
translation.  Again,  Xjessing  has  just  been  speakmg 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  artist  of  the  Laocoon,  and  in 
the  nextsentencerepeats  the  words  (fwer  Weitheit. 
The  note  says,  "  the  abstract  used  as  a  concrete — 
this  wise  observation,"  which  is  obviously  wronff, 
beudsB  shoinDff  that  the  ^assa^  has  been  only  half 
understood.  While  pointuw  oat  these  defidcmcies, 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  wt  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  valuaUe  material  in  Dr.  ffiunann's  book ;  but 
we  should  strongly  advise  him  in  a  second  edi- 
tion to  have  the  English  of  his  translations  re- 
vised by  some  English  sdiolar  conversant  with 
German,  uuL  to  study  ^roughly  some  of  the 
best  school  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  dasaics — 
such,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Heid'a  edition  of  the 
Fro  Archia.  il  modem  languages  are  to  take, 
as  they  probably  must  do  to  a  cert^  extent,  the 
place  of  ancient  languages  in  education,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  tiiat  scholarship,  in  its  best 
sense,  should  never  be  foi^tten  in  the  study  of 

Lasing'B  Fahla,  edited  by  F.  Storr  (Riving- 
tons),  are  intended  to  supply  a  first  German 
reading-book  for  b^jfinners.  As  the  edit<v  points 
out,  the  simplicity  of  the  Bnbjeet-matt«r  and  the 
language,  the  shortness  of  the  fables,  and,  not 
least,  the  excellence  of  the  style^  especially  fit 
them  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a  complete 
glossary,  and  short  notes,  strictly  limited  to  the 
requirements  of  a  b^vmer.  Some  etymological 
hints  are  given  in  the  fflossary,  musly  fac  aimpte 
wordfl.  Perhaps  it  mi^t  be  w«U  to  extend  them 
a  little,  so  as  to  show,  for  example,  how  AtfvA- 
gdngig  gats  its  meaning,  or  how  t^eiMrafaezaot^ 
answers  to  eauarteti. 

Langifa  New  German  Method,  vol.  iii.  (Clarendon 
Press) (.iff  intended  to  contMn  ^1  that  a  student  of 
Gemuiareqairefi  for  sometime.  Itconsistsof  accl- 
denoe,  syntax,  and  passages  for  translatioD.  The 
earlier  passages  have  an  interlinear  translation,  and 
are  nprinted  in  another  part  of  the  book  without 
it  tve  nsaaimiig  and  more  difflcolt  pieces  have 
afaondailt  notes,  and  are  fbUowed  by  as  English 
verrion  to  be  used  for  retnuislation.  The  book 
does  not  strike  one  as  a  very  scholarly  production, 
but  s  student  who  follows  carefully  the  directions 

S'tw  might  gun  a  fair  praoticu  knowledge  of 
eraum. 

A  Du^ionan/  <jf  French  and  Gamum  Jdums, 
by  A.  H,  de  Samte-OIaire  (Dolau  and  Co.),  of 
miidi  the  first  part  (A-Bell)  has  reached  us,  is 
a  wod£  of  considerable  importance.  Without 
going  so  far  as  Mr.  De  Sainte-Olaire,  who  draws  a 
hard-and-fast  line  between  grammatical  preciuon 
and  idiomatic  knowledge,  and  sees  no  means  of 
acquiring  the  latter  except  learning  by  heart,  we 
readily  admit  the  value  of  such  an  undertaking. 
But  believing,  aa  we  do,  in  that  power  of  making 
oneself  at  home  in  a  foreign  language  which  the 
Germans  call  Spt-nehgefiiM,  we  suould  look  upon 
such  a  compilation  rather  ae  affording  materials 
for  a  systematic  Stylistik  than  as  an  end  in  itself. 
The  strong  poiat  of  the  book  ia  that  it  gives  com- 
plete sentences  instead  of  detached  words,  so  that 
the  reader  can  see  for  himself  the  real  force  of  an 
expression ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  torn  over  the 
pages  witiiout  seeing  that  "iSx.  de  Sainte-Olsire 
.  and  his  coa^utoiB  (,&esi8.  Fasquet  and  Holscher) 
have  hit  upon  many  good  rendmngs.  -  The  chief 
defect — the  want  of  t£at  coup  ^ceil  which  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  maker  of  a  dictionary  as  to  a  general 
— is  probably  due  to  the  plan  of  publishing  the 
work  in  parts.  Obvious  instances  will  be  found 
under  the  words  attack  and  helong,  where  in  all 
or  many  of  the  sentences  given  the  same  French 
and  German  equivalents  translate  the  English 
verlk  The  idiomatic  hint  in  each  case  belongs  to 


some  other  rea^ng.  It  is  necessary  also  to  call 
attention  to  some  ^w  &idt8  in  English.  Sentences 
like  "  It  is  reckoned  a  great  attainment  .... 
to  be  able  to,"  "  The  vapour  becomes  attenuated 
into  inoffensivenees,"  "  Mocked  and  hugged  alter- 
nately," can  hardly  be  classed  as  idiomatic,  but 
rather  exemjdify  the  faults  against  which  the 
editor  is  most  aoxious  to  guard  in  French  and 
German.  A  dmilar  want  of  perfect  familiarity 
with  English  comes  out  in  the  employment  of 
Qeiateagta>en  in  the  translation  of  "  a  man  of  great 
attainments." 

Ths  Second  FVeneh  Book,  by  Henri  Bn6 
(Hachette),  is  a  continuation  of  the  book  noticed 
in  the  AcAsrarr  of  Sept.  28,  187S.  It  differs 
from  many  French  courses  in  not  ^ving  a  long 
conrse  of  exercises  on  the  irr^ul^  verbs  before 
proceeding  to  the  syntax,  and  adopts  the  more 
sensible  arrangement  of  working  the  verbs  and 
syntax  part  pMsu.  Other  good  points  are  the 
recapitulation  in  a  short  and  handy  form  of  the 
chief  ndesof  Part  L,and  the  liberal  use  of  leaded 
type.  But  the  book  does  not  seem  to  appeal  much 
to  the  intelligence  of  pupils.  Roles  like  the  fol- 
lowing would  not  1»  written  by  anyone  accustomed 
to  tefu^  languages  in  a  scholarly  way :  "  With, 
when  it  is  the  pr^rasition  governed  by  an  English 
verb,  is  translated  into  French  by  de."  "  VerlM 
requiring  h  before  the  name  of  a  person  or  animal 
drop  d  before  a  pronoua  relating  to  a  person  or 
aoimaL" 

The  Golden  FfOh  to  Freneh,  by  A.  F.  Genlain 
(Hachette),  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  vigorons 
teacher.  The  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  Im- 
perfect uid  the  two  Preterites,  a  subject  often 
tiastily  passed  over,  is  yvcj  dear,  ana  there  is 
throughout  the  book  aa  appredatuHi  of  polls' 
■difficulties  aad  a  oonaoiMitioas  effixrt  to  ma«t 
them. 

Wx  have  received  the  Firet  French  Reader, 
by  Etotte  and  Masson  (Hachette),  an  interesting 
BelecUon  with  complete  vocabiUary,  which  has 
now  reached  a  twenty-second  edition ;  Elementary 
French,  by  A.  Oogery  (Relfe),  a  cheap  and  useful 
banner's  book;  jOntr^e  Comical  French  Gram- 
mar (G.  Kvers),  a  tSuv  and  vulgar  production, 
with  disagreeable  woodcuts ;  Scribe  and  Dela- 
vigne'a  Le  Diplomate,  edited  by  A.  E.  Bagon 
(Hachette),  with  Notes  of  the  slovenly  type 
too  common  in  the  editions  of  French  plays  that 
come  under  our  notice ;  Seaumarohaia'  Le  JBarbiar 
de  Sei^,  with  notes  by  L.  P.  Blouet  (Macmillan), 
which  contains  some  good  notes  on  Spani^ 
customs  and  soma  indifferent  ones  on  French 
idioms;  French  Noma  and  their  Qendera,  by  T. 
Goodman  (EKmpkin,  MatdiaU  and  Oo),  a  com- 
pilation which  nas  evidently  cost  mnch  labour, 
but  which  gives  neitiier  a  scientific  explanation 
of  the  genders,  nor  a  mmnoria  teebniea  to  tc- 
member  t^em  by ;  T^e  Fnglith  Student's  French 
Fxaminer,  by  F.  Julien  (Sampson  Low),  a  useful 
selection  of  "  unseens "  and  questions,  and  One 
Hundred  French  Examination  Papers,  by  A.  F. 
GuibftI  (Dublin :  Gill  and  Sons),  a  less  successful 
collection  of  the  same  kind,  the  English  of  which 
needs  some  revision,  aa  may  be  inferred  from  the 
foUowing A  little  pup  is  brought,  before  its 
eyes  are  opened,  to  a  female  sheep,  and  made  to 
suckle  her  several  times  a  day."  We  have  also 
received,  what  perhaps  can  hardiv  be  classed 
among  school-books,  two  pamphlets  "by  J.  Am^ro, 
French  63/berish  and  VAnglomanie  dans  le  F^an^ais, 
pointing  out  such  mistakes  as  our  use  of  morale 
instead  of  moral  (of  an  army,  &c.),  cmtre-tempt 
for  an  ordioaiy  accident,  coute  qvi  cmUe  for  coate 
que  coute,  and  other  more  obvious  Uunders.  Nor 
are  the  French  let  off  more  easily,  considering 
their  persistent  use  of  some  Englwi  words  like 
gentleman,  hee/steakf  &c.,  where  French  words 
would  do  as  well,  and  their  mis^plication  of 
others,  as  tramwayi  to  mean  tramcars.  Among 
ludicrous  mistakes  quoted,  it  would  be  hard  to 
parallel  tiie  following :  "  le  jeu  anglus  de  Foot- 
ball oil  tons  les  jouenrs  sont  &  cheval,"  unless  it 


were  by  the  statemnit  of  an  English  Dewipuer 
that"uie  loyal  troops  had  crowned  the  gU^  of 
Paris."   

N0TS8  AND  XSWS. 

Mb.  Requtai^d  Stttabt  Pools  has  undntftbeQ 
to  lecture  on  the  Ancient  Kstory  of  the  Eaat,  on 
Tuesday,  May  0,  and  nx  foUowii^  TnudsyB,  for 
the  King's  Coltoge  Lectures  fiv  Ladies. 
Leetnrea  wiU  be  followed  on  the  HmsdaTsbr 
short  lessons  upon  the  HUical  souiees  for  eudi- 
dates  pre])aring  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridp; 
Examinations  for  Girls  and  Women.  The  coone 
is  specially  adapted  to  prepare  students  for  a  ^ 
tematic  examination  of  the  Mosenm  oolk^ou, 

A  Woman  of  Mind  ia  the  title  of  a  nonl^ 
Mrs.  Adolphe  Smith,  aut^  of  Love  f^lm 
TFn^j'wluch  will  be  published  in  a  fow  dayi  h 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Ms»Bs.  Wabd,  Lock  akd  Oo.  will  dionlT 
-pnblisb  a  newand  humorous  work  by  Max  Adebi, 
author  of  Out  o/'MsiruWyAtrfy,  Ac.  The  boat 
is  fully  iUoBtnied  by  Mr.  Arthur  a  Fm^nd 
will  be  pabUshed  simoUueonsly  in  London  ui 
Amnica. 

Thx  Revival  of  the  JewiA  Nationalitj  ^  be 
the  subject  treated  of  in  the  second  toIuidb  of 
"  New  Plutarch  "  series  of  lives  of  men  of  aedoi. 
It  is  entitled  Judaa  Maccabaam,  and  ia 
C.  R  Oonder,  B.E. 

Mr.  Quashzoe  is  about  to  publish  a  cattlpjtit 
wUch  vrill  be  principally  occupied  witt  nis  boob 
on  Scottish  history,  topography  and  gM(»Iop,e 
'well  as  old  uid  scarce  editions  of  wc^wl 
-are  celebrated  in  Scottish  litemtore.  wne 
catalogoe  will  inolndo  sections  devotsliaR'iin 
and  to  Ireland. 

A  TBAiTSLAnOK  of  Munld  Sobor  Bt&) 
Pato,  a  poet  of  some  note  in  Portapl,  W  \u 
been  issued  from  die  press  of  the  AcadnnM 
das  Sciencias  at  Lisbon. 

We  have  recaved  a  Uttle  pamphlet  (aot  wb- 
Ushed)  entitled  The  OnB-Leogad  StAin,  W'kht 
Chester  Pythagorean."  The  author,  whopopoK) 
to  expand  it  into  a  small  volume  ofsnecdottf,^ 
about  the  robin,  will  be  glad  if  any  comsfoBitiSi 
will  send  him  references  to  books, poems,  oi  lugi- 
zine  articles  relating  to  the  Robin  Bedbnu^  i' 
the  care  of  Messrs.  Abel  Heywood  and  Son,  Ui- 
ham  Street,  Manchester. 

At  the  sale  of  "  TennyaoOiana  *  Man- 
Puttick  and  Simpson  on  Monday  (w 
Acadbmy,  April  5,  p.  305),  the  following  w 
among  the  most  important  items: — Poemb^Tt* 
Srothera,  1827,  3/.  17s.  erf. ;  ditto,  larf?*  W: 
71.,  m.,  8i.  5t.,  and  Si.;  Charles  TeiiD:^^ 
Sonnets  and  "Fugitive  Pieeet,  original  editwD. 
\l.  12».  and  2i.  6». ;  Alfred  Tennysons  Tif^^- 
original  edition,  3/. ;  Poems,  chiefly  Lyricd,  IW- 
SI.  10e.;Poema,  1833,  IN.  6s.  and  11/.  I5(.;dit:v. 
1843,  81.  68.  i  7%e  Lover's  Tale,  41/. ;  In  X- 
moriam,  first  edition,  6/,  and  61. 5i. ;  The  fF«W 
or,  the  Lovea  of  the  Wrens,  KM.  6e.,  and  V 
Victim,  lOl.  10s.  (Oanfoid  Manor,  1867),  fcc 

The  Constantinople  Messenger  statM tlwtSB 
years  ago,  the  present  Grand  Vizier,  Haireii^ 
Pasha,  then  Prime  Minister  of  the  Begenff 
Tunis,  wrote  a  book  on  the  Prvadplta  which  **t^ 
Guide  Mujisidman   Nationa,   according  * 
Teachinga  of  Miatory,  and  that  it  ia  bebenttt 
have  been  the  wise  and  practical  maxim! 
government  laid  down  in  this  book  which  tfr 
attracted  the  attention  of  thepresent  Sultan  wu- 
merits  of  General  Hwreddin  Pasha  as  a  stat* nu- 
The  work  was  written  in  Arabic,  the  authors  «■ 
tive  language ;  it  has  been  translated  into  J:ren« 
and  a  transktion  in  Turldsh  has  now 
Abdurrahman  Effendi,  editor  of  the  iJjtr^ 
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Br  an  OTdnight,  the  word  "cotnplelioQ"  w&a 
printed  for  "  «mtiDaatioii/'  in  the  notice  in  last 
week's  AcABBVT  of  Parta  I.  and  II.  of  the  Fac' 
timiU*  of  the  National  MSS.  of  Irel^md,  edited 
b?  J.  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A.  The  third  Part  of  this 
puhUcation,  extendiDg  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Heoir  Vni.,  is, 
ve  understand,  now  passing  throi^h  the  press, 

TffE  Xew  York  Publii^uri  Weekly  announces 
that  Mr.  Parknutn  is  now  actively  engaged  on  his 
new  work,  Montcalm  and  the  Conquest  of  New 
France^  which  13  to  Complete  his  series.  Mr. 
GeoTfre  F.  Fort  has  nearly  finished  a  new  book 
on  The  Medical  Economy  of  the  Middle  Agea ;  and 
Mr.  William  L.  Stone  is  preparing  a  Life  of 
(i«(ffge  Clinton,  fltat  Governor  of  New  York. 

VTb  learn  from  the  Ilev\ie  CHttque  that  M,  Paul 
.Verer  has  in  the  press  a  transUition  of  Qii  art  de 
Xomilion,  with  a  commentary.   This  translation, 
vkich  is  to  be  followed  by  an  edition  of  the  poem, 
i«  based  chiefly  mi  the  Oxford  MS. — M.  Henri 
Iloussaye  is  preparitig  a  Hiatory  of  the  Conquest 
>■/  Greece  by  the  Jtomatu. — M.  Arthur  Engel  is 
eujn^d  on  a  comprehensive  work  on  Alaacian 
nomisnjatics. —  The  "  Soci^t^  de  I'Histoire  de 
France  "  is  about  to  publish  the  first  volume  of 
u  edition  Tw  M.  vawen  of  the  Letters  of 
Louis  XI.— Ihe  "  Sod^tS  des  Bibliophiles  bre- 
Wds  "  has  in  preparation  a  CoOeOitM  of  the  Finest 
ToptUftr  Sengs  ojf  Brittany,  the  text  with  transla- 
lims.  —  A  Supplement    to   Zangemeister  and 
^  attenbach's  Exempla  Codicum  Laiinorum  will 
pabHshed  shortly  hy  Herr  Eoester,  of  Heid^- 

GoETHS's  poems  have  heea  txanalated  into  Polish 
It  Hugo  ZatheT,aBd  the  translation  is  pronouoced 
to  be  excellent  by  the  German  press. 

As  Indian  translation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  has 
ameued  at  Bombay.  The  chief  personages  of 
the  drama  bear  the  names  of  Ajaysintha  and 
Vilasvati. 

At  Sehmenhaufflr's  death  he  bequeathed  his 
lihraij  to  his  disciple  Br.  Julius  Trauenstadt. 
TBe  latter  died  quite  recently,  and  the  library, 
Kwetber  with  Schopenhauer's  MSS.,  has  been 
beqneathed  by  him  to  the  Koyal  Library  at 
Berlin. 

ToK  veteran  poet  Andrea  Maffei  has  been  made 
t  m«nher  of  the  Italian  Senate. 

SiQSOR  Coppiso,  Italian  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  Uie  Italian  Educational  Bo^  a  bill  to  promote 
important  reforms  in  female  instruction. 

The  Alt-Preimitche  Monatuchrift  for  April 
has  a  long  article  by  Ilerr  Amoldt  against  the 
Tiews  of  ^e  development  of  Kant's  philosophy, 
«q>ecially  of  the  "  I^l^mena,"  set  forth  by  his 
most  recent  commentator,  Benno  Erdmann.  There 
is  also  a  chapter  from  a  biography  of  the  human- 
ist EobanuB  HesBus  by  Dr.  £rause:  judging  from 
the  specimen  given,  the  book  itseu  will  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  a  subject  that  has  not 
yet  been  properly  studied,  the  early  hnmaoists  in 
Germany. 

A  FBS8H  readingHsIab  in  union  with  the  New 
Sbahntere  Society,  "  The  Monday  SfaaJispere 
Clab,**  has  been  itarted  at  Billhead,  Ghugow,  by 
Mr.  William  George  Black  and  some  friends. 
Aaother  has  been  lately  founded  (to  begin  work 
IB  the  atttama),  at  Soothshore,  Blackpool,  by  Mr. 
JwejA  Ban»  and  his  fidenda.  The  GWow  Club 
b«  adopted  Vx.  Faminirb  Groops  and  Order  of 
Shakipera*a  Plays  fbr  its  consecutive  readings. 

De.  Pkikb  Batvx  is  writing  an  intereeting 
series  of  articles  on  Charles  IMckens  in  the  Lite- 
rary Wtaid. 

Ahonb  the  reasons  given  by  the  new  French 
monthly,  Le  MoUiritte^  for  its  appearance  is  this, 
that  we  Englishman  have  a  Shiakspere  Museum, 
a  Sbakspeie  Ii1»ary,  and,  above  all,  a  Shakepere 
8ocM^,  and  that  Flnuee  ought  to  do  as  much  for 


Moli^  as  we  do  for  Shakspere,  to  which  end 
Moliiriste  is  a  means.    Though  the  new  journal 

S'vee  only  thirly-two  pages  demy-octavo  for  its 
inc,  it  Has  serEml  interesting  short  articles,  and 
announcements  of  forthcoming  Moli&re  books,  and 
gives  two  facsimiles — one  not  before  reproduced — 
of  rare  copies  of  verses  on  Moli^re's  death. 

With  reference  to  the  late  controversy  in  our 
columns  about  the  genuineness  of  the  poem  on 
Burbsge's  death,  and  the  parts  he  acted,  Mr. 
Fumivall  writes  imder  date  Tuesday,  AprillS: — 
"  By  the  kiodaess  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hutb  and  Mr.  F.  S. 
ElliB,  I  have  to-day  been  allowed  to  examine  Hasle- 
wood's  two  MSS.  containing  the  varying  versions  of 
the  Borbage  poem,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  both  are  gennine.  I  hare,  therefore,  to  apolc^se  to 
Mr,  Collier  and  yourself  for  having  questioned  the 
authenticity  of  the  po«tn  without  having  seen  the  MSS, 
of  it.  Mr.  Alfred  Huth  has  kindly  promiaed  to  let 
us  have,  from  his  father's  catalogue,  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Ellis's  print  of  the  two  versions  of  the  poem,  for  re- 
production in  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Ingleby's 
Centurie  of  Prayse,  which  is  nearly  ready  for  our  New 
Shakspere  Soeie^i  issue  this  summer.  On  ths^OBB- 
tioo  of  Sbakspere's  having  anthorised  his  friend 
Bnrbage,  as  Hamlet,  to  leap  into  Ophelia's  grave, 
we  may  now  fairly  conclnde  that  he  most  probably 
did  so.  But  that  is  no  conclusive  reason  agunst  Mr. 
Irvingfs  abstention  from  Qxe  same  act." 

We  understand  that  Mr.  ^dys,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Public  Orator  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  preparing  for  the 
University  Press  an  edition  of  the  Bacchae  of 
Euripides,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past.  It  will  contain  an  introdnctoty  essay, 
a  revised  text  with  various  readings,  and  an  ex- 
planatory commentary,  in  which,  beaidee  critical 
and  grammatical  notes,  special  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  play  by  means 
of  works  of  ancient  art.  It  will  include  a  series 
of  select  illustrations  from  the  antiqoe. 


irOIBS  DP  TBAVEL. 

One  of  the  puzzling  problems  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika would  appear  to  be  at  last  definitely  settled. 
Lieut,  Cameron,  we  know,  asserted  that  it  was 
drained  by  the  Lukuga  creek  flowing  to  the  west- 
ward ;  but  this  view  was  afterwards  combated  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  who,  however,  admitted  that 
the  creek  would  probably  one  day  form  an  outlet 
for  the  lake.  This  appears  now  to  be  the  case, 
for  Mr.  £.  C.  Hora,  the  scientific  member  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society's  party  recently  estab- 
lished at  Uiiji,  reports  that  he  has  been  informed 
by  the  AraU  there  that  durin)^  the  last  ndns  the 
waters  of  the  lake  rose  so  hifj^  that  tiie  grass, 
papyrus,  reeds,  &e.,  which  choked  up  the  course 
of  the  Lukuga,  were  entirely  swept  away,  and 
tliat  the  creek  is  now  an  outflowing  river.  One 
of  these  Arabs,  indeed,  goes  even  further,  and 
asserts  that  he  went  down  the  river  to  the  Kamo- 
londo  lake,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
is  not  a  lake  at  all,  but  a  broad  part  of  the  upper 
Lualaba  river. 

Nxws  was  received  from  Zanzibar,  by  last  mail, 
that  Mr.  Eeith  Johnston,  the  leader  of  the  Royal 
Get^psphic^  Society's  Kast  African  Expedition, 
was  contemplating  a  preliminary  journey  to  Usan:- 
bara,  the  country  which  is  bein^  opened  out  by 
the  Universities'  Mission.  This  journey  will  take 
about  three  weeks,  and  will  give  Mr.  Johnston 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  travelling  in  tiie  interior 
of  Africa. 

An  International  Congress  is  to  meet  at  Paris 
on  May  15,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  to  determine  wiiich  is  the  beet  and 
most  practicable  of  the  routes  proposed  for  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  through  the  American 
isthmus.  The  progriioime  has  just  been  issued  of 
the  principal  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  to  which  numerous  foreign  societies 
have  been  invited  to  send  delegates.  An  interest- 
ing tahalir  statement  has  also  been  published 


giving  a  variety  of  detailed  information  respecting 
the  seven  routes  proposed,  and  a  sketch^nap  of 
the  isthmus,  on  which  they  are  lud  down. 

A  SMALL  seientifie  expedition  left  Denmark  at 
the  banning  of  this  month  to  explore  portions 
of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  their  object  being  chiefly 
to  examine  the  Qords  between  the  Banish  colonies 
of  Holsteinborg  and  Egedesminde.  Excnr&ious 
are  also  to  be  made  into  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  interior,  and  scientific  observations  of  various 
kinds  will  be  taken. 

Iir  the  forthcoming  number  of  Petermann's 
MiiUuilungen  will  be  published  an  article  on  the 

plain  of  Yedo,  by  Dr.  E.  Naumann,  which  is  man 
especially  interesting  from  a  geological  point  of 
view,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  map  reduced  from 
Mr.  Knipping's  map  of  Japan,  which,  we  regret  to 
learn,  has  notyet  found  a  publisher.  A  second  article 
deals  with  a  trip  into  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea  on 
board  the  Bussian  steamer  Vsadik,  in  the  course 
of  which  temperature,  currents,  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea-water  were  carefully  examined. 
The  Vsadik  failed  to  reach  W  ran  gel  Land,  and  its 
westerly  progress  was  stopped  near  the  North  Cape 
(long.  8&  W.)  by  a  compact  field  of  ice.  Dr. 
K.  von  Scherzer  discusses  the  results  hitherto  ob- 
tained by  anthropometrical  research.  He  admits, 
that  much  has  bean  done  in  that  respect  in  Eng- 
land, hut  does  not  think  that  anthropology  is  a 
iavouritevriththeolergT.  When  Darwin's  wife  and 
children  go  to  church,  he  tells  us,  the  preacher  al- 
ways manages  to  make  an  open  or  concealed  attack 
upon  the  heretical  naturabat,  whose  theories,  he 
says,  have  done  more  damage  to  the  orthodox 
futh  than  Copernicus  and  G^eo  rolled  into  one. 

SieKOR  B.  Mjlneoni,  who  was  about  to 
leave  SaiMh  fbr  the  Janf,  haa  been  compelled  by 
the  fonatirasm  of  the  inhabitants  to  give  up 
further  expirations.  He  reached  Aden  in  safety, 
in  spite  of  a  mandate  of  the  Governor  of  Sanah 
which  threatened  all  persons  who  afforded  him 
shelter  with  a  heavy  fine. 

M.  Fatl  Solhtllbi  announces  his  arrival  at 

Segu  Sikoro,  on  the  river  I^lger,  where  he  met 
with  a  hospitable  reception,  very  difierent  from 
that  extended  to  his  predecessors,  Mage  and 
Quintin.  He  proposes  to  visit  Burre,  and  tJien  to 
return  by  way  of  Timbuktu  aud  Tuat  to  Algeria, 
where  he  expects  to  arrive  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent yeftr,  or  eariy  In  the  next. 


BKMKX.  AT  OXFORD. 

The  Hebdomadal  Oouncil  at  Oxford,  the  sole 
body  with  the  right  of  initiatinglegislstion  in  the 
University,  has  published  a  "nopoeed  Fonn  of 
Stetute  on  Degrees  in  Natural  Science,"  which 
occupies  more  than  seven  columns  in  a  recent 
numoer  of  the  Umversity  Gazette.  Amid  a  good 
deal  of  lep^slative  circumlocution,  two  important 

{trinciples  may  be  distinguished.  Greek  is  no 
onger  to  be  demanded  as  a  neceesary  subject  of 
examination ;  and  a  Faculty  of  Natural  Science, 
with  ite  own  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master,  is 
to  be  established  by  the  side  of  the  old  Faculfy  of 
Arts,  which  has  hitherto  been  coextensive  with 
the  entire  undergraduate  world.  Both  these 
principles  have  already  received  the  general  sanc- 
tion of  OongregaUon  more  than  a  year  ago ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  th^  practical  applica- 
tion, or  rather  their  comlunatiou  in  the  present 
statute,  will  not  provoke  much  fresh  discussion. 
The  revolntimary  character  of  the  pro|K»ed 
changes  is  scarcely  concealed  beneath  an  evident 
attempt  at  compromise,  which  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  logical  criticism.  With  the 
angle  exception  of  Greek,  the  "  scholar  in 
the  Faculty  of  Natural  Science"  is  subjected 
to  the  complete  series  of  examinations  as  at 
present  existing.  As  a  snbatituto  for  Greek, 
he  must  take  up  not  only  a  modem  language  but 
also  an  increased  amount^f -matbematicL  itoving 
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reotlj  more  severe  than  tbat  of  the  ordinary 
student,  and  certainly  not  leas  comprehensive,  be 
is  to  he  refused  the  common  decree  and  branded 
with  a  permanent  badge  of  inferiority.  His 
release  from  Greek  vrould  be  dearly  purchased  hj 
such  an  ending  to  his  academical  career.  The  ior 
consistency  of  the  scheme  may  Iw  expressed  in 
the  following  argument.  If  the  new  class  of 
Btodents  are  confined  to  a  degree  in  Science,  why 
ahonld  thej  be  compelled  to  conform  to  ^  the 
requirements  of  l^e  Arts  course,  Oreek  only  ex- 
cepted P  Or  again,  if  tHiej  succesafall^  pass  so 
large  a  portion  m  the  regular  examinations,  why 
should  tney  be  shut  ont  from  the  regular  degree? 
To  thisdilanma  there  can  be  but  one  answer — that 
the  Oxford  B.A.  dwree  necessarily  implies  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek ;  and  without  that  knowledge  there 
can  be  no  Uberal  education.  But  if  so,  any  change 
in  the  University  cnrrieulom  in  the  proposed 
direction  stands  self-condemned. 


«MS,  by  Mr.  W.  C,  Coupland ;  and  a  severe  review 
of  Jackson's  Fiftk  Book  of  ths  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Stewart,  whose  estimate  of 
the  work  would  seem  to  u;ree  substantially  with 
the  TiewB  already  exprened  in  our  colunuu. 


Aim  BBVIEW8. 

The  current  number  of  Mind  cannot  be  said  to 
put  verr  stimulatiDg  fare  before  its  readers.  The 
most  onginsl  article  which  it  contains  is  probably 
that  in  which  Mr.  James  Sully  discussea  "  Har- 
mony in  OolouTB."  Even  this,  nowever,  is  of  too 
tentative  a  character  to  be  really  valuable :  and  is 
chiefiy  meant  to  show  that  chromatic  is  not  so 
umpte  Of  unifoim  as  musical  harmony.  The 
vrriter,  however,  deserves  oecUt  for  pointing  out 
the  dimcnltifls  of  the  sabject ;  and  his  critid8^^ 
at  once  of  the  explanation  of  colour-concord  as 
analogous  to  tone-concord,  and  of  the  theory  which 
bases  chromatic  combinations  on  the  phenomena 
of  complementary  colours,  will  be  found  acute  and 
instructive.  More  permanently  valuable,  because 
more  strictiy  limited  to  facts,  is  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Hall  of  the  psychological  obMrva- 
tions  and  experiments  which  he  has  made  on 
Laura  Brideman,  the  blind-and-deaf  girl  whom 
Dr.  Howe  nas  the  merit  of  having  educated. 
Laura,  we  learn,  "  commonly  describe  herself  as 
hearing  through  the  feet;"  "knows  that  her 
room  is  square,  but  is  not  certain  that  the  house  is 
so ; "  "  tells  the  frame  of  mind  of  her  iriends  by 
tonching  their  &ces ; "  and  is  "  very  positive  that 
her  nightly  devotions  are  without  vocal  or  manual 
signs.  sSt.  Hall*s  researches  will  be  of  real 
service  to  the  student  of  the  relation  betwem 
thon^t  and  language,  or  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween visual  and  tactual  impresnons.  The  logician 
will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Robert  Harley's  descrip- 
ticm  of  the  Stanhope  "  Demonstrator" — an  instru- 
ment invented  about  1800  by  the  third  Earl  of 
Stuihope  for  the  mechanical  performance  of 
logical  operations;  but  will  probably  find  more 
matter  for  reflection  in  Mr.  Alired  Sidgwick's 

Sper  on  "Definition  De  Jure  and  De  Facto." 
r.  Sidgwick  calls  attention  to  the  disparity 
which  arises  in  the  course  of  time  between 
the  connotation-meaning  and  the  denotation- 
meaning  of  a  term — eu/.,  "  determined,"  "  free," 
"  law^"  "  e^erienea  and,  disapproving  of 
Stnart  fiCll's  ccmipromising  sdlation  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, Buggeate  that  in  dmning  we  should  "in- 
stitute two  separate  seanUies— flnt,  for  the  really 
best  definiti(Hi;  then,  sectmdly,  find  how  mucu 
accuracy  must  be  surrendered,  and  on  what  occa- 
mentj  in  order  to  meet  the  business  rec^uirementa 
of  tba  world."  Hill  himself  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  paper,  in  which  Frof.  Bain  begins  a 
review  which  seems  likely  to  prove  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  Autobiography,  and  which  gives 
us  cocaiderable  additional  proofs  of  the  excessive 
mental  application  which  marked  ATill's  early 
studies.  The  last  article  of  the  number  is  an 
attempt  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Bevington  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  personal  merit  is  not  any  more  necessary 
to  normal  moral  activity  than  alcoholic  stimulanto 
are  to  phyneal  vitality ;  and  the  critical  notices 
include  a  brief  but  &iriy  clear  account  of  Hart- 
mann's  FkmomBnotagy      Ma  Mend  Ouueiou^ 


X.  BBVAB'S  BBOEFIIOir  AT  XHB  TBBirOH 
ACABBIIT. 

M.  Butan's  reception,  which  had  been  postponed 
for  two  months  on  account  of  the  illustrious 
Academician's  state  of  health,  took  place  at  last 
on  Thursday,  April  3.  The  sitting  was  worthy  of 
the  hopes  to  which  it  bad  given  rise,  and  none  of 
those  who  were  present  regretted  the  hours  of 
waiting  by  which  the  literaiy  pleasure  offered  by 
the  A^emy  to  a  small  number  of  elect  persons 
must  be  purchased. 

M.  Braan  replaced  M.  Claude  Bernard.  He 
had  not  to  speak  of  his  predecessor's  physiological 
discoveries,  for  it  is  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  not 
as  a  aavantf  that  the  latter  was  elected  to  the 
membership  of  the  Academy ;  but  he  spoke  in 
terms  of  eloquent  emotion  of  the  man  wno  was 
his  friend,  and  who,  the  son  of  peasants  of  the 
Beaujolais,  raised  himself  by  force  of  labour, 
courage  and  genius,  to  the  highest  scientific  emi- 
nence, though  he  possessed  not  one  of  those  brilli- 
ant qualities  which  charm  and  enthral  men's  minds. 
He  defined  with  exquisite  art  Claude  Bernard's 
qualities  as  a  writer ; — 

II  eat  la  premiere  quality  de  I'^crivain,  qui  est  de  ne 
pas  Bonger  &  iorin.  Son  style,  e'eet  sa  pens^  elle- 
mdme,  et,  comme  cette  pens^  est  tonjoors  grande  et 
forte,  BOO  style  aussi  est  toinours  gnuid,  sofide  et 
fort" 

In  short  he  showed  as  a  philtMophw  the 
philosophical  value  of  Claude  Bunard's  ideas 
on  determinism,  on  life,  on  experimental 
science.  One  might  have  wished  him  to 
dwell  at  greater  length  on  thia  point,  but 
perhaps  M.  Renan  was  afraid  of  entering  into 
abstractions  which  might  prove  too  difficult  for 
tus  audience,  and  he  was  content  to  show  in  lofty 
language  how  Olaude  Bernard  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time  to  expel  all  chi- 
merical entities  from  modem  sdence,  to  ensure 
the  recognition  of  tiie  identity,  onivwaality  and 
absolute  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  hy  sub- 
jeotii^  life  itself  to  physico-chemical  laws  and  1^ 
showing  in  all  phenomena  the  actitm  of  an  in- 
flexible deturminism  which  is  never  deranged  by 
the  interposition  of  any  occult  or  supernatural 
cause. 

Fine  as  is  t^e  portrait  of  Claude  Bernard  traced 
by  M.  Benan,  whethnr  he  shows  him  to  us 
"  in  a  dim  laboratory,  breathing  the  atmosphere 
of  death,  his  hand  dipped  in  blood  and  finding 
out  the  innennost  secrets  of  life;"  whether  he 
holds  up  for  our  admiration  his  loyalty,  his 
scrupulous  criticism  of  his  own  ideas,  penetrated 
with  "the  great  experimental  principle,  doubt, 
that  philosophic  doubt  which  leaves  to  the  mind 
its  hberty  and  its  initiative ; "  yet  the  great 
attraction  of  M.  Renan's^  discourse  was  the  di- 
greeuons  with  which    it   was   diveieified  — 
duresrions  on  the  functions  of  tiie  Academy, 
which,  by  recmvii^  the  most  widely  di^ring 
opinions  into  its  bosom,  raovided  only  that  they 
are  represented  by  men  of  eminence,  teaches  man- 
kind toleration  and  Hber^  of  thought;  on  the 
importance  of  language  and  of  preserving  it  in  its 
purity;  on  the  infiuence  exercised  hy  scientific 
discoveries  upon  the  bent  of  the  human  mind^  and 
on  the  nobility  of  soul  that  is  inspired  by  science 
in  her  votaries ;  and,  lastiy,  a  digression  of  rare 
eloquence,  which  formed  his  peroration,  on  the 
incapacity  of  the  human  mind  to  find  a  solution 
for  metaphysical  problems,  and  on  the  eternal 
stimulus  that  drives  them  to  piy  into  those  pro- 
blems. 

"  Viritj  00  chimire,  le  r^ve  de  rinfini  nous  attirrra 
t(K:goim,  et  comme  ce  hiros  d'un  eonte  celtique  qui, 
ayaat  m  en  songe  une  beanti  ravissante,  eoort  le 


monde  toate  sa  vie  pour  la  tronver,  rhomme  qui  vn 
moment  s'eet  assis  poor  r&flidiir  ma  sa  dntinee  portir 
au  c<ear  one  ihehe  qu'il  ne  s'anaehe  plus." 

The  reader  must  be  referred  to  these  delicioui> 
pages  in  which  the  loftiest  thoughts  are  expre.sied 
with  all  the  charms  of  an  iecompanble  style,  asd 
the  author's  kiadly  wisdom  is  xraevad  by  a  duh 
of  melancholy  irony.  Never  b^bre  has  tlie  French 
Academy  been  so  well  pnused  as  by  tits  new- 
comer whom  it  has  so  long  repulsed,  and  nov 
has  only  admitted  with  reluctance,  who  is  in  E< 
own  person  more  academical  than  the  vhole 
Academy,  and  who  pronounces  its  iloge  with  n 
aristocratic  good-grace  full  of  ctmdescenuoa  anl 
of  malice: — 

"  On  arrive  a  votre  c^nade,"  he  a^ys,  "  i  \'kg«  it 
I'eccl&iaste,  ftge  chariuant,  le  plus  propre  a  la  seteiDii 

Site,  0^  Ton  commence  &  voir,  apr^  une  jenoe!!- 
borieuee,  que  tout  eet  vanit^,  mail  ansm  qa'uDe  foile 
de  choses  vwnes  sont  digaes  i'^bn  loogaamn: 
a&TourAes." 

But  why,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  passa^e^,  now 
delicate,  now  witty  or  eloquent,  should  there  he 
one  which  is  neither  witty  nor  delicate,  in  whic!i;t4 
heighten  his  praise  of  the  French  spirit,  M.  Rma 
has  thought  it  his  duty  to  apeak  of  Gsrmuy  k 
terms  which  are  worthy  neitiier  of  him  nor  tbe 
Academy,  nor  of  that  French  tgmt  and  fVeneh 
politeness  which  he  esteema  so  highly  P  Edit  cu 
a  man  who  baa  received  his  spiritnal  nutitR 
from  Germany,  who  has  borrowed  therefiani  lit 
groundwork  of  his  erudition  and  the  veiy  sod  uf 
his  phihMK^by,  have  defined  Germany  u  tkw 
terms: — 

"  Une  science  pidantesque  en  sa  •olitndc.Qiialitt^iinn 
ami  galtS,  une  politique  mauesade,  Qoa  htMKoiie 
sans  Adftt,  une  noblesse  sans  esprit,  da 
hommessanspoliteaseide  gzaada  capLCaiManu'* 

fionorus." 

Such  language  so  surprises  us  as  coming  btatliK 
pen  of  M.  Renan,  that  we  ask  ouxBelvea  ibetbtr 
we  are  to  seek  in  it  for  some  quintessential  inny- 
Perhaps  we  must  not  take  him  litemlly  lieR,iu>T 
more  tiian  when  he  said  to  his  fellow-Andeini- 
ciana :  **  For  a  long  while  yet  you  alone  will  J* 
able  to  award  such  praise  as  may  last  for  eretl' 
M.  M^zidzes  had  a  happy  insmratiw  in  hit  leplj 
to  M.  Renan.   He  has  never  Define  written!^ 
tMng  so  subtle  and  ekeant  as  these  ftw  p>g<>- 
brought  out  with  adnuraUe  clearaeasthe  nli|DW 
chuuter  of  the  hOTetie  upon  whom  bo  mmy 
anathemas  have  been  pronounced,  all  the  lentnui^ 
of  Christianity  in  his  purely  nt^tive  criticism ; 
at  the  same  time  he  perf<}ctly  indicated  the  iaif^ 
of  the  wholly  subjective  intuition  whereby  M- 
Renan  sometimes  claims  to  resolve  historiol 
problems,    the    assurance    with    which  ^ 
affirms  as  facts  the  hypotheses  of  his  own  inu^ 
nation.     He   also  showed  very  skilfiiUv  i» 
element  of  n^veti  in  M.  Renan^s  pretemion  to 
he  treated  by  believers  as  an  auxiliuy  nnd  notK 
a  foe,  and  the  fundamental  weakness  of  a  sc^ 
cism  which  takes  in  the  last  resort,  ss  the  meinR 
of  the  truth  of  an  idea,  the  talent  with  whiNi ' 
is  expressed.   The  most  remmkaUe  ftaton  m  IL 
M^iiW  discomse  was  the  tone  of  nspect 
sympathy  adopted  for  the  first  time  at  the  AeBdsar 
in  speaking  of  the  bcddest  fligbts  of  fiw  thoa^»^ 
We  are  fiv,  indeed,  removed  bom  the  daya  vl»> 
Mgr.  DuMuilottp  resigned  rather  than  sit  waiM 
Littrtf.  Has  t^ie  Aaademy  come  to  anderstandtiy 
it  now  has  ft  noUe  part  to  play,  that  very  p»rt  >■ 
Renan  somewhat  too  generously  attribntei  U>}^ 
the  past:  to  teach  respect  for  sincere  opuiio"' 
mutual  toleration  in  a  tame  when 
ligiouB  adversaries  are  animated  by  unp 


„.  ™.  Oriffinea  „_  

background  the  eminent  scholar,  the  im' 
subUe,  and  mystical  phikwophsr,  tl""*'^^ 
essayist,  the  politician  whose  views  «» 
chimerical  andstatesmanUke.  Whoever  wuh«sw 
veiy  penetrating        far  completer  moV  "  ^ 
Renan  must  reod^ an  ^  ■-  ™*' 
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ttmtPoiiiique  of  Aprils.  He  does  not  exhaust  the 
^ject,  for  if.  Renan  is  so  varied,  bo  changing, 

Erieh  in  transfoitnationa  that  there  will  always 
something  left  to  say  of  him }  hut  at  least  he 
ihlee  118  to  see  and  understand  his  subject  well. 
fa  my  mind,  he  does  not  apeak  wough  of  what 
b  it  the  present  dajpu^iapsU.  Renan^  dominant 
fuli^— his  poeti«u  power.  M.  Renan  is  not 
wif  an  artistf  he  is  a  poet  Ste.-BeaTe  sajs 
^t  there  is  in  erery  writer 

"  Uo  poSte  mort  jenne  i  qui  lliomine  snrvit." 
p  3£.  Renan,  the  scholar,  the  historian,  the  philo- 
nphcT  is  crowned  with  a  diadem  of  poeay  which 
ipows  greater  and  more  radiant  with  the  years. 

G.  AlOKOD. 


OBITUABT. 

SIB  ANTHOITT  PA3IIZZI. 

.t5ivxio  (or,  as  we  have  lately  Imown  him.  Sir 
ijidiony)  Panizzi  was  horn  at  Brescello,  in  the 
aachy  of  Modena,  on  September  17, 1797,  not  on 
tie  16Lh  as  ia  usually  stated,  and  as,  until  a  very 
.■Boeot  date,  he  himself  believed.   After  studying 
for  seme  time  at  the  "Ljeeum  of  Reggie,  he  wen^ 
when  about  MTanteen  yean  of  age,  to  the  Univer* 
Mty  of  Parma.   Here,  in  1618,  he  obtained  the 
ieime  of  D.G.L.,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was, 
in  ^liflh  phrase, "  called  to  the  har."  A  Modenese 
who,  ignonog  the  university  of  Mb  own  capital, 
«Kl«nd  that  of  Liberal  Parma  waa  oertun  to  be 
locked  upon  with  distrust  by  his  raler ;  and  this 
vu  the  case  with  Panizzi,  who,  moreover,  was 
ifltimately  associated  with  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
idected  par^,  and  who  soon  became  altogether 
uboozious  to  the  Government.   "  In  the  afternoon 
ofthe  fint  Sunday  in  Lent,"  March  11,  1831,  as 
we  learn  firom  the  record  of  his  sentence  to  death, 
vimed  by  his  friend  Dr.  Minzi,  he  escaped  from 
Cremona  through  a  back  window  and  over  a  wall, 
both  lugb  enough  to  surprise  those  who  remember 
the  vast  {mpntioDS  of  the  English  Ubrarian, 
bat  irho  dia  not  know  the  t&U  thin  voung 
man,    the  good   runner,  the   ikilfnl  lHUiar£ 
pisver.  the  dashing  "  whip,"  of  these  earlier 
days.   So  closely  were  he  and  fais  companions 
I^esfled  in  their  fliffht  that  as  they  crossed  ike 
^tier  theydistineUy  heard  the  footsteps  of  the 
poraaerB.    The  bearer  of  highly  conipTomising 
loenmaitB,  it  waa  most  important  that  Panizzi  at 
ill  events  should  escape ;  and  time  was  gained  by 
Ibe  Bucceaaful  endeavoure  of  the  runawayB  to  draw 
vecial  attention  to  one  of  the  party,  the  late  Dr. 
Kzzi,  who,  on  reaching  the  frontier,  was  stopped 
>nd  completely  stripped  in  the  eager  but,  as  waa 

0  be  expected,  fruitless  search  for  damaging 
apera.  Passing  through  Switzerland,  Germany 
M  Holland,  having  been  foiled  in  an  attempt  (o'f 
rhich  Dr.  Besxi  was  again  the  hero)  to  go  through 
Stance,  Pianiin  at  lei^:th  reached  London.  It  is 
'ell  known  that  on  tlw  duffSM  preferred  against 
im,  the  chief  dmnent  in  which  was  that  he  was 
CarlxMiftTO,  he  was  tried  in  his  ahsenee ;  that  he 
u  fonnd  guil^;  that  he  was  sentanoed  to  death; 
id  that  the  whole  of  his  property  was  con- 
icated.  It  is  less  generally  known  that,  to  the 
id  of  his  life,  be  denied  abeolutely  that  he  had 
rer  been  a  Oarbonaro,  and  that  uter  his  flight 
a  compromised  hinuelf  BtiD  more  deeply  by  the 
aUicati<ni  of  a  work  entitled  iVocvMi  dt  MiMera. 
thia  work,  of  which  only  two  copies  (one 
Kompleta)  are  known  to  exist,  was  published, 
roleeeedly  at  Madrid,  on  February  2,1623,  and 

1  alluded  to  in  the  letter  addreeeed  by  Mazzini  to 
ir  James  Graham  in  May  1845,  and  published 
Bder  the  title  Italjft  Austria,  and  Me  Pcpe.  It 

been  caieAilly  sappreeaed,  with,  as  it  would 
MD,  an  Bnoaoal  measnre  of  BuceesB,  unce,  dnr^ 
ag  the  many  years  in  which  Panizxi  was  so 
igoroasly  and  frequently  assailed  and  so  ener- 
etkally  defended,  no  one  on  either  side  has  pro- 
iveti,  cited,  or  even  referred  to  it.  The  Mntence 
if  death  is  dated  Modena,  October  6,  1823,  and 
irae  pnbBibed  on  the  SOth  of  the  seme  mouth. 


In  London  Panizzi,  friendless  and  ignorant  of 
English,  was  reduced  to  straits  of  which  he  spoke 
in  aftei^yearB  with  a  sort  of  grim  satisfhction. 
Introduced  by  Ugo  Foseolo  to  William  Rosooe, 
he  went  to  lAverpool,  where  Roscoe  then 
resided,  and  where  he  remained  for  some  yean, 
moMng  a  living  cMeSy  as  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages,   and  gaining   a   footing    in  society 
through  the  hearty  and  ever  affectionately  re- 
memlwred  friendship  of  Roecoe.    In  1828  he 
returned  to  London,  having  been  offered  by  Mr., 
aft^wards  Lord,  Brougham,  the  professorBnip  of 
Italian  in  the  new  UniveTBity  of  London.  But 
the  profesBOTBhip,  though  doubtless  a  very  honour- 
able ofEce,  was,  throu^  the  lack  of  pupila,  not 
altc^ther  satisfactory  as  a  calling ;  and,  in  1831, 
^ougbom,  by  this  time  Lord  Chancellor,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  appointment  of  Extra  Assist- 
ant Librarian  in  the  British  Museum.   The  career 
which  this  appointment  opened  for  Panizu  waa  a 
most  evratfu  one.  Little,  however,  was  heard  of 
him  as  e  flnbordinate  oflBoer;  though  about  the 
year  1687  a  storm  was  brewing  wiu  the  Royal 
Society,  for  which  Panizzi  had  undertaken  the 
preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  its  scientific  hooka, 
as  It  had  been  determined  to  omit  his  biblio- 
giajdiical  notes  from   tb«  compilation.  The 
serious  part  of  his  official  life  oegan  on  the 
retirement  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber  from 
the  keeperahip  of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books, 
and  his  promotion  to  that  office.   This  happened 
in  JvHy  1837.    The  appointment  diBpleased  a 
great  many  persons.    The  gentleman  next  in 
succession — the  Rev.  H.  F.  Oaiy — had  been 
passed  over  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age 
and  failing  health,  but  the  appointment  of  Panizzi 
was  objected  to  as  a  inece  of  fiivonritism  to  a 
foreigner.    Mr.  Oair  had,  however,  ofiared  no 
oppoation  to  Paniizi^  oandidature  when  he  knew 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  the  post  himsel£ 
Having  been  selected  as  the  fittest  man  for  the 
office  of  Keeper,  Faniiri  found  on  entering  upon 
its  dutiee  that  important  tasks  awaited  him.  There 
waa  the  removal  of  the  printed  books  from  the  old 
into  the  new  building ;  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Gren- 
ville's  libruy — acquired  by  the  nation  in  a  great 
measure  by  Panizzrs  ^ood  offices — from  that  gentle- 
man's house  to  the  Bntish  Museum.  Both  operations 
were  successfully  performed,  the  removal  being 
accomplished  without  any  interruption  of  the  sup- 
ply of  Dooka  to  the  readerB--a  performance  which 
it  had  been  declared  would  be  impossible.  The 
many  deficiencies  in  the  libnry  had  now  to  be 
ascertained,  and  means  proposed  to  sum>ly  them. 
This  was  done  in  Panizzi's  Report  of  Janaary  1, 
1645— a  Report  which  was  followed  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  10,000/.  for  purchases  of  dtmd^ 
rata,  continued  yearly,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
only,imtilthepre6enttime.  By  this  increased  outlay 
on  printed  books,  and  by  the  strict  enforoement  of 
the  provinouB  of  the  Oopyright  Act,  fm  many 
years  seandalouslv  avoided,  the  library  waa  vastly 
improved.  Another  great  work  to  be  done  was  the 
framing  of  rules  for  a  new  General  Oatalogue.  No 
systematic  index  worth  thename  had  been  compiled; 
readers  had  long  since  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  "  Old  Gnneral  Catalogue^"  and  its  numerous 
interlimations  and  imperfections.    What  Panizzi 
did  for  readers  in  this  respect  will  be  at  once 
appreciated  by  a  glance  at  the  catalogue  which 
he  found  and  the  one  he  left — ^the  "  New  General 
Catalogue."   But  even  Panizzi  could  not  foresee 
the  enormous  extent  to  which  his  plan  would 
carry  the  volumes.   To-day  thmoreno  leas  than 
2,060,  excluding  the  indexes  <^  munc  and  maps. 
The  suggestion  just  brought  forward  for  Uie 
irinting  of  the  Musenm  Oatalogue  is  not,  tbere- 
:  ore,  nntimely. 

As  is  wdl  remembered,  many  of  the  publishers 
fought  hard  against  Panizzi's  proposal  to  make  tiie 
Copyright  Act  an  operative  one  instead  of  a  dead 
letter.  He  insisted  that  a  fine,  bemdes  the  value 
of  the  volume  not  sent,  muet  be  inflicted  on  the 
vendora  of  books  to  secure  their  obedience  to  the 
law.  In  cmseqnence  of  this,  Panizsi'a  name  con- 


Btaotly  figured  in  the  newspapers  as  the  performer 
of  a  cusagreeable  public  duty  to  say  the  feast,  aud 
became  to  many  ahnost  odUous.  Some  eetamate 
may  be  formed  of  the  saooass  with  which  he  puiv 
sued  defonlting  publishers  and  supplied  defioencies 
b^  purchase,  when  it  is  remembored  that  between 
his  appointment  as  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  and 
his  promotion  from  that  office — a  period  of  nine- 
teen veaie— 302,134  books  were  added  to  those 
already  on  the  shelves.  The  Fliriiamentar^  grant 
for  purchases  had,  of  course,  been  raised :  in  1837 
it  waa  3,310iL  3s.  9^;.,  in  1866  it  was  7,000/.  In 
1856,  the  last  year  which  Panizzi  completed  as 
Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  the  total  number  of 
articles  received  in  the  department,  inclnd- 
iog  broadsides,  ballads,  playtalls,  appeal^cases, 
amounted  to  47,430,  of  which  12,362  were  com- 
plete  works.   To  the  impetus  of  acquimtion  thus 

S'ven,  the  growth  of  the  library  to  its  existing 
menuons  of  1,800,000  volumes  may  be  lai^lj 
attributed. 

Readers  at  the  Britiah  Museum  have  egreat  repu- 
tation for  their  power  of  grumbling.  They  began 
pretty  early,  and  a  few  put  their  grumblea  into 

r.  SirHturiaNicdasirasone.  Panizzi  followed, 
in  type.  In  1847  complaints  had  become  so 
rife  that  a  Royal  Oommissioo  vras  appointed  to  en- 
q^uire  into  the  general  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. Thelibruy  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission,  and  persona  who  had  com- 
pltunts  to  make  were  invited  to  speak  them  out  at 
the  board.  This,  as  vrill  be  readily  understood,  waa 
a  device  of  Panizzi's.  Many  critics  hostile  to  him 
and  his  methods  attended.  Some  murmured  that 
he  did  not  devote  adequate  auma  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  scieotiflc  works— when,  as  Mr.  Asher 
pointed  out,  the  MuBeum  possMsed  the  unique 
Banksian  Library.  But  tiiese  voluntaers  had  for- 
gotten that  INuiixu  waa  a  keeper  of  archives, 
much  given  to  thepreaervaticm  of  Isttsn  and  re- 

Elies — a  pracUce  of  his  which  much  distzessed  tho 
livil  Service  CommiBsionerB  at  a  later  date — and 
he  vras  often  able  to  refute  th^  statements  frxtm 
their  own  documents.  The  Royal  Oommiaaioners 
were  aatisfied ;  th^  applauded  his  discretion 
and  testified  that  his  appointment  did  credit 
to  the  men  who  made  it.  Many  competent  and 
independent  authorities  gave  him  their  eameat 
support  on  this  oceauon.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
moBt  of  the  complaints  had  no  fooodation. 
It  was  declared  that  there  was  no  Faociolati's 
Dictionary,  while,  indeed,  four  editions  of  Forcel- 
lioi — the  real  author  of  the  work  in  question-*- 
were  at  the  disposal  of  readers.  The  scope  wid 
completeneas  of  the  national  liloary  ss  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Utamtures  of  the  world  must  alway» 
beamsrveL  jntere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  due 
to  ENmisri's  poWer  of  selection  of  the  men  fittest 
to  help  him ;  to  the  perception  which  he  exerciBed 
in  the  employment  of  agents  skilled  in  special 
branchee  of  foreign  books ;  and  to  his  knowledge 
that  there  were  other  literatures  besides  Engliu, 
a  fact  which  he  found  to  be  overlooked  pretty 
generally  in  this  countir. 

On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  1866, 
Panizzi  succeeded  to  the  principal  librarianship  of 
the  Museum.  An  interesting  letter  passed  be- 
tween these  two  men  on  the  occasion.  Panizzi 
had  expressed  his  doubt  whether  in  the  event  of  Sir- 
Henry  s  resif];nation  of  office  he  would  be  likely  to 
follow  him  in  it : — 

"I  myself  felt,"  wrote  Sir  Henry,  "all  which  you 
now  feel,  in  1827,  at  the  time  my  predMessor  was 
approodung  his  end.   I  had  aided  him  with  all  my 

power  for  boom  years  A  week  or  two  before 

he  died  he  said  to  me,  *  Well,  Sir,  I  shall  soon  depart, 
and  yon  will  be  my  Bnocessor.'   I  aaid, '  Oh  I  mrdear 

Sir,  1  doubt  '  He  raised  his  voice  and  said, '  Whom. 

are  they  to  have  bub  you  t ' " 

The  cordial  congratulations  which  FUussi  re- 
ceived from  such  man  as  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
Lord  Ellesmere,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir  G.  Gny^ 
and  the  Due  d'Aumale  on  his  appointment  are  re- 
freshing to  peruse.  NotwithBtanding,  there  were 
pemms  who  oouU  not  let  tlia'''ina»^^  foiufl^ 
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tltmo.  LlOomniittee  of  Supply  and  elsewhere,  they 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  a  flings  at  him,  Oia 
one  oceadon.  Mr.  BisraeU  took  up  the  cuil^ls  for 
Panizzi  in  the  House  of  Oommons — pointing  out 
that  the  only  chai]g;e  they  could  bring  against  him 
was  that  he  waa  a  fort^ner.  Viscount  Evetaley, 
Lord  BuBsell,  and  Sir  O.  O.  Lewis  also  came  to 
Panizzi's  succour  on  thia  occasion.  These  attacks 
onPanizKi^nationalitT,  coupled  with whathad  been 
wialirimwJy  stated  belue  cooKeming  his  capacity 
for  the  fibruianslup,  and  his  catalo^e  and  admin- 
istration,  were  »  source  of  pun  to  him  to  the  close 
<iS.  lua  career.  Again,  tfacve  are  people  who  ask, 
What  did  Panizn  himself  do  in  literature  P  The 
leplj  is:  Very  UtUe  besides  editing  the  works  of 
two  or  three  of  Ms  countrymen.  But  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  know  the 
exacting  nature  of  the  duties  of  any  public  post 
of  importance,  &ithfully  discharged.  Had  he 
written  books  as  Keeper  or  chief  we  should  prob- 
ably have  been  without  a  catalogue  and  a  Bead- 
ing Boom.  The  Orlando  Inriaviorato  and  the 
Smmati  e  Cdntoni  of  Bogardo,  the  Orlando 
I^lrioeo  of  Ariosto,  the  Ihvina  Commedia  of 
Dante,  are  the  works  which  he  edited — for 
the  most  part  in  earlier  days — and,  besides  the 
flunons  pamphlet  on  Fzanoeseo  da  Bologna,  he  is 
the  anthcs  only  of  a  (Grammar  azid  a  fbw  Qifflrto^y 
artides.  The  psuci^  of  his  contnbulions  to 
Uteratiire  was  clesriy  not  owing  to  bis  inability  to 
write,  but  to  bis  want  of  the  requisite  leisura 
amid  his  numerous  undertakingfl  for  the  public 
wel&re.  Though  a  foreigner,  Panizzi  made  a 
capital  manager  of  Englishmen— not  the  harsh 
dictatorial  Erector  he  is  so  commonly  represented 
to  have  been  by  persons  outside  his  control,  but 
a  gemerouB  warm-hearted  chief,  ever  ready  to 
h^p  on  industrious  and  meritorioifs  subordinates, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  thathe  was  often  rugged 
both  in  manners  and  npeech  towards  them.  One 
of  the  secrets  of  his  success  was  that  he 
never  attempted  anything  without  first  deciding 
on  the  whole  course  to  be  pursued.  He  could  then 
discern  whether  his  prqect  woold  be  anccess&il. 
In  hctf  he  was  never  known  to  have  undertaken 
any  mattu  of  ocuflaquence  wiHiout  bringing  it  to 
«  trinmidiant  completioiL  The  Reading  Boom, 
with  its  snrronnding  accommodation  for  a  million 
and  a  half  of  tomes,  wiU  always  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  the  foresight  of  Panizzi — ^not  so  much  as 
the  defflgner  of  it,  for  others  claim  to  have  bad  a 
share  of  that  honour,  but  as  the  man  who,  fol- 
lowing a  settled  line  of  action,  secured  its  pro- 
vision for  the  country,  and  then  superintended 
«very  detail  of  its  construction  and  fitting-np. 
The  new  alphabetical  name -catalogue  of  the 
library  was  a  work  canfHilly  planned ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  rough  handling  it  hss  received, 
there  is  no  question  that  it  stands  without  a  rival : 
bad  an  index  of  subjects,  however  brief,  gone 
hand  in  hand  vrith  it,  liw  critiinsms  to  which 
it  has  been  sulgected  woold  have  kwt  mudi  of 
auax  foxoe.  The  saparwtian  from  the  antic^nities 
and  literature  of  'the  natnrtlplustory  specmiens 
and  thur  removal  to  South  Kensington  (to  be 
commeoced  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year) 
was  a  scheme  devised  by  Panizzi,  who  most  proh- 
aUy  saw,  a*  wa  see  now,  that,  unleas  considerable 
additions  are  made  to  the  present  building,  the 
British  Museum  must  eventually  be  f^ven  over  to 
the  national  library,  to  the  exclusion  next  of  the 
antiquities.  For  the  active  part  which  Panizzi 
took  in  bringing  about  this  removal,  the  "pro- 
moters and  cultivators  of  science,"  as  certain  ostu- 
ralists  designated  themselves  in  1858,  never  for- 
gave  him ;  their  great  objection  being  to  the 
aeveranoe  which  would  take  place  between  the 
meeimens  and  tbe  natural-history  lilsaiy  in  the 
Departanent  of  Printed  Books. 

As  custodian  of  the  best-selected  library  in 
Europe,  Panizzi  was  certain  to  be  referred  to  for 
infonnation  on  important  public  questions,  and  to 
pick  up  friends  among  the  great  by  the  way.  Hal- 
lam  beeame  his  partieolar  anand,  and  held  him  and 
bis  knowledge  of  literatim  in  the  highest  eeteem. 


Among  other  eminent  men  whose  friendship  he  en- 
joyed were  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Mr.  Gladstone 
(a  constant  visitor  to  the  close  of  his  life),  Lord 
BusseU,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord 
HolUnd,  Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Granville,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Lord  Brougham  (as  already 
mentioned),  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Marquis 
d'Azeglio.  Though  so  hard-worlrad  a  man  offi- 
cially, Panixu  was  able  to  make  time  to  help  his 
countrymen  in  their  atrogglea  for  ftoedom,  and  to 
correspond  witii  French  statesmoi.  Jn  the  year 
1847 — a  momentous  one  in  home  and  Oontinental 
politics — his  political  friends,  English  as  well  as 
Jfrench,  added  conuderably  to  his  labours :  Thiers 
and  Guizot,  Palmerston,  Clarendon,  and  Brougham 
were  alike  importunate  in  their  demands  on  his 
judgment  and  advice.  There  can  be  no  t^ues- 
taon  that  Cavour  depended  greatly  on  Pamzzi's 
influence  in  England  for  support  in  the  eSbrts  he 
was  making  to  secure  the  umty  of  Italy.  Barely 
was  any  grave  step  taken  by  the  Italian  states- 
man in  that  direction  without  a  consultation 
witli  Panizzi.  In  the  year  1850,  as  the  result 
in  a  great  degree  of  the  exertions  made  by 
Panizzi,  Francis  II.  of  Naples  was  induced  to 
free  the  Neaj^litan  political  prisonMs.  Poerio 
and  Settembnni— two  of  the  moet  eonspicoons 
defenders  in  Naples  of  Italian  liberty— owed  much 
to  il^ntxzi's  solicitations  for  the  subscriptions 
raised  on  thor  bebidf  on  reaching  tbe  shores  of 
England ;  and  Panizzi  welcomed  them  both. 
After  the  surrender  of  Aspromonte,  Panizzi  ten- 
dered much  sound  advice  to  Masumo  d'Azeglio 
with  r^ard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  wards 
Garibal^.  On  the  arrival  of  tbe  patriot  in  Loudon, 
Panizzi's  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square  was  placed 
at  his  service :  and  the  two  illustrious  men  renewed 
their  old  frieudshk).  Their  visit  twether  to  the 
restiog-place  of  Xigo  Foscolo  at  Chiswick  has 
already  become  an  historical  incident.  The  death 
of  Cavour  was  a  great  blow  to  Panizzi,  who 
not  only  lost  a  warm  friend,  but  was  consdous 
that  bis  countrymen  had  sustained  by  it  an  iadefi- 
nite  postponement  of  the  settlement  of  tbe  affairs 
of  ItaW.  To  have  been  regarded  in  tbe  light  of  a 
oounaeUoT  by  such  men  aa  theee^and  to  hav^gained 
tbor  friendship,  are  proofs  not  so  mucn  of  a 
fortuitous  blending  of  events  as  of  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  the  man  who  was  the  object  of  them. 
The  malady  which  warned  him  to  tender  his  re- 
signation of  the  Principal  Librarianship  in  June 
1865,  after  thirty-five  yeare  of  public  service — 
no  doubt  ag^pravated  by  the  continuance  of  his 
functions  for  another  year,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  trustees — terminated 
in  paral^s,  which  allowed  him  few  opportunities 
to  receive,  and  fewer  to  visit,  his  mends.  To 
those  who  had  known  him  in  the  full  tide  of  his 
strength  and  vigour  of  intellect,  the  stricken  body, 
the  beclouded  mind,  were  indeed  a  distressing 
contrast ;  and  when  the  end  came — as  it  did  on 
the  8th  of  the  present  month — su&rer  and  friends 
aliira  could  but  be  thankfuL 


MR,  WILLIAM  PAUCBR, 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  tbe  death  at  Rome, 
on  April  5,  of  Mr.  William  Palmer,  iKotbsr  of 
Lord  Selbome  and  of  the  Ven.  Edwin  Falmsr,  of 
Balliol,  formerly  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  and 
now  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Bev.  William 
Palmer,  rector  of  Mixbury,  was  bom  in  1811,  and 
was  educated  at  Bugby  and  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  amrwards  became  a  fellow  and 
tutor.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1890,  when 
his  name  appears  in  the  same  fint-class  list  with 
those  of  Cudinal  Manning  and  the  late  Mr.  Henrv 
Wilberforce.  ^  He  also  gained  tbe  Chancellor  s 
prize  for  Latin  verse  and  for  the  Latin  essay. 
Mr.  Palmer  took  part  from  the  first  in  the 
Tractarian  movement,  and  especially  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  cause  —  of  which  he 
was  at  that  time  almost  a  solitary  advocate — 
of  union  between  tbe  English  and  Eastern 


Churches.  With  this  view  he  placed  lumself  in 
ecclesiastical  relations  with  Bishop  Skinner,  tbea 
Primus  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Chuich,  in  whoa 
name  he  appealed  to  boui  the  Greek  and  Rusaaa 
Patriareba.  He  was  at  one  time  viUing  to  1* 
received  into  the  Greek  Oborch,  but  oljwted,  ut 
unnatm^lly,  totbe  nncon^tional  nbsptismmjoiKj 
in  Greece  of  all  Western  converts,  whether  from  tits 
Catholic  Ohnreb  or  from  any  form  of  ProteBtut. 
ism.  At  length,  in  1856,  he  resolved  to  jdn  tbi 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  into  which  he  irs8i<h 
ceived  at  Borne  by  Father  Passaglia,  tbongh  he  C 
inclined  to  the  Eastern  view  of  the  controvenj  ^ 
the  fStoftudauseof  theNieensOreed.  Since  tks 
he  has  resided  chiefly  at  Borne,  and  deroted  hiru-:; 
even  mora  exclusively  than  before  to  literarj  Je- 
suits. Notwithstanding  his  intellectual  c&piaii^ 
and  learning,  which  were  far  above  the  aversfre,  M.-, 
Palmer  was  one  of  the  moet  unassuming  and  kicj. 
hearted  of  men.  He  would  take  aa  mucli  pai:; 
to  render  a  lecture  on  the  Boman  GatacomlB-o: 
which  he  had  made  himself  an  aulhority-^ta- 
esting  and  instructive  to  the  boys  of  tiw  OntKr 
Sdiool  at  E^baaton  aa  if  he  was  tddnnf  li 
andience  of  European  tavant ;  and  be  ntuoed  l> 
the  last  the  warm  n^pathy  of  a  lar^  didaof 
finends,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Aouii; 
the  more  important  of  his  worita  are  his  Smmf 
of  An^iotm  and  Eastern  Doctrine,  DimrtatimiK 
the  Orthodox  Communion,  Ititroduetm  to 
Christian  SymhoHtm,  a  work  on  the  Yimia 
Patriarch  Nikon  (whom  he  r^rarded  u  &  Suit', 
and,  last  but  not  least,  bis  Egypiim  Ckrmla 
■with  Sarwumy  tf  Sacred  and  Egspiia  dm- 

X.  DE  TILLEXBSSANT. 

The  most  famous,  perhaps,  of  Parisiiiij«inB&> 
after  M.  E.  de  Girardin  died  at  Monaco  KLXpfll:!. 
The  son  of  Colonel  Oartier  and  MdlltisVi'^ 
messant,  he  changed  his  father's  name  tor 
motixer's  on  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen.  Be^ji 
born  April  22,  1812,  and  was  engsfred  in  an- 
merce  till  1839;  he  then  came  to  Paris,  in 
1840  founded  a  journal  of  faahioa— in 
After  several  more  or  less  unsuccessfol  ittenf  ^ 
such  as  Le  Lampion,  La  Souche  de  ffij^ 
C^romquede  PariB,he  founded  or  ratberiemtd 
the  Figaro  in  1864.   At  first  weekly,  then  k- 
weekly,  and  finally  a  daily  paper,  tha  Fmt 
gradually  became,  in  SL  de  Vulemesssnt'a  huifc 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  and  at  the  sufc 
time  least  estimable,  organs  of  the  Vansu. 

Eresa.  It  began  by  being  almost  Mitv 
tenxy,  but  became  a  political  journal,  aim;;- 
however,  treating  politics,  as  well  as  Htav 
ture,  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  the  1ot«  c. 
curioaitiea,  of  anecdotes,  of  actualities.  "K*- 
porting"  has  been  carried  by  M.  de  iiliy 
messant  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  no  Fcendi 
paper  has  dreamed  of  rivalling.  By  affwtiiig » 
great  attachment  to  Lejjitiniiat  and  clericil  ide^ 
he  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  circulation  in  pi* 
sodety  and  even  among  the  clergy  for  a  jouiti 
in  which  scandalous  anecdotes  and  doubtful  j*' 
have  a  very  important  place.  By  opemn? 
columns  liberally  to  a  host  of  charitable  unfe- 
takings,  be  has  succeeded  in  inducing  n»tiy  ,^ 
caUent  persons  to  foi^ive  the  essential  immoraj? 
of  bis  paper.  By  accepting  the  serrices  o.  ■^^ 
numy  witty  and  humorous  writers  ^thou'. 
troubling  binu^  about  thor  opinions,  he  t^' 
caused  the  Figaro  to  be  read  even  by  thoM*^^' 
most  deeply  deplore  the  importance  attuned  w  * 
paper  whidi  many  cwisider  to  be  amply  a  c-t-- 
raptor  of  the  vabUc  mind.  The  J*?-^" 'J 
most  brilliant  during  the  last  ten  yeara  a  ^ 
Empire.  H.  Eochefort,  J.  Vallfts,  E.  LocjiK'. 
Auguste  Villemot,  Guillemot,  wrote  _m  it  J 
turns.  Since  then  it  hss  lost  much  of  its  tshe, 
but  the  nmnber  of  its  subscribers  has  cwwm^J 
increased,  and  thanks  to  BkUfully-frftiDwi  aaj«- 
tisements,  and  a  wonderful  perfection  in  the  an^ 
puffing,  it  has  become  a  great  propertr.  »-J^ 
Villemessant  had  J«i  Uterary  taWt  of  hu 
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The  Mhuotres  iFun  Journatitte  and  the  little 
Lei^tiinist  manifestoes  which  he  published  from 
ume  to  time  in  the  Figaro  are  written  in  a  henvj 
sad  onattractiTe  style.  Independently  of  the 
Figaro  he  founded  a  long  series  of  papers — Le 
Fi'jaro  Programmef  La  Gasette  de  Porit,  La 
Gazette  Jto$e,  Le  Grand  Journal^  which  was 
printed  on  elotib,  so  that  you  had  a  napkin  hy 
wnshingf  your  paper  after  reading  it,  &c,  M.  de 
\'lUenieeBaQt  will  leave  the  reputation  of  the  most 
skilful  literary  maquiffrum  of  our  time. 


■^losoR  PiBTHO  FAirrANi,  librarian  of  the  Maru- 
e«Uiana   library,  who  died  in  Florence  last 
tuooth,  aUthaugh  no  philologist  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  word,  was  a  renowned  authority  on 
qustiiHia  of  Italian  literature.   To  the  general 
wiUic  he  is  best  known  by  his  Dictionary  of  the 
luhaa  langtiage ;  but  he  also  published  numerous 
pvapUete,  edited  several  papers,  and  was  con- 
g^eatms  for  the  violence  witn  ivhich  he  threw 
Lioaelf  into  the  Dino  Oompsf^i  controversy.  Un- 
like the  majori^  of  his  compatriots,  he  adopted 
the  tbeoiT  of  those  Cktrman  critics  who  deny  the 
intfaeoticity  of  the  Ohronicke.   Signer  Paoiani 
waa  a  6en»  omonent  of  the  Ornecan  Academy, 
and  atdiie  ud  aispnte  were  the  main  etomentB  of 
his  literary  career. 

Thx  death  is  likewise  announced  of  Dr.  James 
YSaiaer,  PrindiMil  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Ual!^  and  Joint  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
a^63.   
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MALASB.^ 


Oxford  :  AprU  14,  1879. 

In  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  H.LH.  Prince 
L.-L.  Bonaparte,  in  the  AcAorarr  of  April  6^  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  separate  Italian 
malato  and  French  malade.  And  if  that  is  so, 
then  these  two  words  cannot  be  derived  from  a 
participle  malatue,  because  that  would  in  French 
have  become  maU.  In  an  article  published  in 
1856  in  Kuhn's  ZeiUchnft,  v.,  11,  "  Ueber 
deutsche  Schattirung  romanischer  Worte,"  I 
tried  to  show  that  malade  belongs  to  that  class  of 
words  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  if  people 
who  thought  in  Qtumian  had  to  express  them- 
selves in  a  Neo-I^tiQ  language.  I  never  meant,  as 
M.  Littr^  supposed,  that  this  German  shadow  had 
fallen  on  all  Romance  words.  All  I  meant  to  say  was 
that  the  appearance  of  certain  Romance  words 
could  not  be  accounted  for  unless  we  admitted 
that  Germanieiog  influence.  Because  certain 
myths  can  be  proved  to  be  solar  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  mytos  are  solar,  and  because  certain 
Bomanoe  words  show  traces  of  a  German  shadow 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  Romance  languages 
have  been  overshadowed  by  the  genius  of  Ger- 
many. We  can  imdeistand  why  aeger  was  given 
up.  It  would  have  shrunk  into  a  mere  nothing  in 
French,  But  why  nuUe  aptua  instead  f  Because  the 
Germans  had  the  word  ut^hu/ — i.e.  "not  pat" — 
in  their  mind  and  rendered  it  by  male  aptut,  just  as 
they  rendered  gegend  by  coTitrada,  contr6e.  Malapte 
in  French  became  mtdabde  and  malade.  In  Italian 
tnalatto  waa  replaced  by  malato  from  a  kind  of  un- 
conscious etymological  feeling  that  it  must  be 
connected  with  malare.  Matatiia,  however,  re- 
mained unchanged,  because  there  were  no  analo- 
gies for  an  abstract  noun  such  as  malatia, 

F.  Max  MOllbb. 


CBABLES  WBLLB. 


7  Kortbomberlaad  St.,  Matrlebone  Chorch,  W. : 
AprU  14, 1879. 

In  the  kdndlv  and  highly  appreciative  article  of 
Mr.  Edmund  W.  GoBse,  and  the  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Linton  printed  in  your  last  numlw,  some 
xemarks  are  made  which  require  a  reply  from  me. 

The  memory  of  my  friend  W.  J.  Lmton  ia  inac- 
curate where  he  states  that  (as  he  believes)  "  I 
nursed  and  cared  for  Hazlitt  in  his  last  illness." 
Wells,  hearing  that  Hazlitt  was  dead,  took  Mrs. 
Wells,  his  vrife,  to  see  him  lying  in  his  coffin. 
Tliey  reoudned  standing  over  it  in  silence  a  con- 
siderable time.   Much  as  I  had  wished  to  be  ao- 

Juainted  with  Hazlitt,  no  interview  took  plaoe,  as 
had  been  told  he  was  not  very  accessible  to  ad- 
miring atrai^fsis.  Wells  said  that  latterly  he  had 
seen  very  little  of  Hazlitt,  adding  with  humility 
(not  at  all  usual  with  Wells)  that  he  "  had  every- 
thing to  learn  from  ^zlitt,  and  HaxUtt  nothing 
from  Mm; "  and  so  the  over-ri^  intimacy  had 
dropped  off.  As  the  same  thing  would  have 
applied  to  me,  besidee  that  I  waa  younger 
and  of  leas  experience  in  life  than  Wells,  my 
first  visit  to  Haxlltt  waa  when  he  was  lying 
in  his  coffin.  Those  who  had  "  nursed  and  cared 
for  him  in  his  last  illness "  were  Charles  Lamb, 
Mr.  Patmore  (father  of  the  poet),  and  Mr.  Baml 
Montague.  From  Sarti'e  (the  statuary)  I  brought 
an  It^ian  artist  who  took  an  admirable  plaster 
cast  from  Hazlitt's  face  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
head,  I  was  somewhat  dismayed  on  perceiving 
that  a  portion  of  the  eyelHY>wa  had  been  aooi- 
dentally  carried  into  the  cast.  The  countenance 
was  grandly  calm.  It  had  a  latent  smile,  not 
unlike  that  which  gradually  dawns  upon  one  after 

Ofor  a  time  at  some  of  the  &ce8  of  the 
,      an  Bcnlptnres.   I  gave  the  cast  to  Walk. 
A  few  locks  of  Hazlitt's  strong,  iron-gray  hair 
vere  cut   off  at   my  request,  which  I  still 
possess.    As  there  was  at  that  period  a  hot  con- 
test gmng  on  coneeming  eraiii(d(^  and  phzen- 


ol(^,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  Ibe  graves 
of  ONtain  mar!^  characters  having  been  broken 
into  during  tiie  night,  and  the  heads  oinied  off. 
To  prevent  the  bhtmcs  of  anch  desecration  in  this 

case,  I  found  the  sexton  and  induced  him  to  dig 
Hazlitt's  grave  five  feet  deeper  than  usual:  at^ 
tending  myself  to  see  that  this  was  done, 
and  sending,  after  the  funeral,  for  a  truss  of  straw, 
layers  of  which  we  cast  ui  between  every  foot  or 
two  of  the  earth,  which  would  have  rendered  any 
sacrilegious  attempt  at  dining  down  to  the  oofiiD 
a  work  of  probnged  difficiuty. 

It  was  then  arranged  between  Wells  end  mvself 
that  a  tombstone  should  be  placed  over  Hauitt'e 
grave,  in  St.  Anne's  Ohunmyard,  Soho.  The 
epitaph  was  written  by  Wells.  After  a  concise 
statement  of  the  public  value  of  the  writinn  of 
the  fine  and  fearless  essayist,  it  was  said: — ''He 
was  the  greatest  metaphysician  of  his  time— • 
utuamotared.^  Wdls  allndea  how,  more  eapeooUy^ 
to  Hazlitt's  essay  "  On  the  Prinoiples  of  Human 
Acdon."  And  it  never  has  been  satisfactorily 
answered — to  this  day.  Wells,  obviously,  did  not 
allude  to  metaphysics  of  the  kind  dealt  with  by 
Kant,  Fichte,  H^l,  or  others  of  that  class,  bat 
to  what  may  be  caUed  (however  dehateable  Ihe 
term)  practical  metaphysics,  as  the  title  imtdiea, 
and  aa  subsequently  simplified  in  Hazlitt's  £uays 
on  Self-Love  and  JJeneoolence,  or  "  the  natural  dis- 
interestedness of  the  human  mind,"  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Rochefoucauld, 

The  personal  portnut  of  Wells,  aa  given  in 
Mr.  Linton's  letter,  is  artist-like  and  "  to  the  life." 
Anybody  could  see  that  Wella  was  fbnd  of  field 
sports  and  all  out-of-door  exercises.  He  was  a 
fair  horseman,  a  pretty  good  shot ;  and  he  liked 
to  talk  about  fishing,  though  I  a^om  heard  of 
his  taking  anything,  at  any  rate  before  he  left 
England.  He  understood  floricultonj  and  would 
have  been  a  really  good  gardener  but  for  his  im- 
patient habit  of  now  and  then  pulling  up  planta 
to  see  how  the  roots  were  gettmg  on,  carefully 
putting  them  back  again.  He  would  do  thia 
early  in  the  morning,  before  anybody  else  was 
up,  A[rs.  Wells  told  me. 

The  first jpublication  of  JomjA  and  hit  Sreihrni, 
Rs  Mr,  F.  W.  Gosse  correctly  states,  was  "  still- 
hom."  Yet  such  was  the  intellectual  ascendancy 
and  influence  Wells  possessed  over  the  minds  of 
a  small  circle  of  friends  and  admirers  (foremost 
among  whom  was  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Williams,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  thankless 
office  of  copying  fair  all  his  manuscripta)  that 
1iiey"sent  it  round "  that  "the  pnUishers wer& 
running  about  trying  to  find  WeUi,  with  a  view 
to  a  second  edition ;  but  he  waa  away  somewhere 
in  the  country,  JUking.^  Mr,  Linton  handsomslT 
says  that  I  was  the  fint  who  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  genius  displayed  in  Joteph  jtnd  his 
Brethren  into  due  notice ;  and  as  I  never  oould 
accomplish  this,  it  wiU  not  appear  indelicate  to 
add  that  I  made  several  attempts  at  various  inter- 
vals, equally  abortive.  Whittaker's  literary  reader 
and  publishing  clerk  (Mr.  F.  G.  Tomlins,  the 
author  of  Garcia,  a  Tragedy,  and  A  Brief  Viete 
of  the  Drama,  &c.),  who  had  accepted  the  book 
on  its  merits,  said  to  me  one  day,  in  his  brusque, 
honest  manner : — 

" I  saw  what  fine  staff  was  in  the  book;  bat  it  did 
Dot  sell.  The  Biblical  people  did  not  buy  it,  because 
they  considered  that  they  knev  all  aboat  that  old 
story ;  the  small  otitics  of  the  day  did  not  see  the 
poetry  in  it ;  the  monthly  writers  had  enough  to  do 
with  the  poets  and  poetlioga  who  were  alzeadj 
popular,  BO  they  took  no  notice  of  it ;  and  as  for  the 
great  qnarterlies,  they  scarcely  ever  write  about  a 
poet  till  he  has  been  dead  at  least  half  a  eentary." 

With  referenoe  to  "  the  ten  volumes  of  manu- 
script poetry,"  for  some  of  which  Wells  had  tried 
in  vain  to  find  a  publisher,  and  the  whole  of 
which  he  burnt  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Gosse  certainly  bad  special  grounds  for 
his  statement.  In  one  of  the  last  letters  Wella 
sent  to  me  (in  1878)  he  tells  me  of  a  number  of 
volnmee  that  he  hod  written,  vrith  no  expectation 
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«r  hope  of  getting  them  publiehed ;  but  that  the 
■mpiuBe  to  write  had  been  too  strong  within  him 
to  06  XMuted.  Ab  to  his  baTing  Ixied  to  find  a 
publisher,  he  was  not  at  all  a  man  to  try  much  at 
anythisgr.  Whatever  he  could  not  do  at  once,  he 
eeUom,  if  ever,  did  at  aU.  We  had  agreed  to 
write  a  book  m  ooniunction ;  his  portion  was 
never  done.  He  said  "it  was  done,  to  all  in- 
tents and  porposes,  only  he  had  not  writl«n  it 
down,"  Tliat  he  burnt  sll  the  manuBoripts  he 
could  lay  hands  on,  after  tiie  death  of  his  wife,  I 
can  roadily  beUeve  and  deplore.  A  very  extra- 
ordinary selection  might,  I  feel  sore,  have  been 
made  {torn  them. 

WelU,  at  the  time  be  was  intimate  with  Hazlitt, 
was  an  attorney.  He  had  been  articled,  I  believe, 
<to  some  near  relation ;  and  the  amount  of  law- 
reading  and  knowledge  possessed  by  both  was 
Just  as  little  as  possible.  But  so  that  he  could 
make  wtoogh  for  pocket-money  during  his 
fcachelor  days,  and  just  enough  to  support  his 
wift  and  daughters  during  his  manied  period 
on  England,  he  cared  for  little  beyond.  Mr. 
Gosse  quotes  some  words  of  HazUtt  correctly, 
Irat  not  full^.  Being  aware  of  the  defiant  and 
indomitaUe  indolence  of  the  man,  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  powers  as  unsnited  to  the  literary 
market,  and  that,  as  to  fitting  himself  for  what 
was  wanted,  there  really  was  no  work  in  him, 
Hazlitt  used  to  dissuade  'Wells  from  writing 
«ither  poetry  or  prose ;  and  one  day  said,  with 
•epigrammatic  earnestness: — "I  consider  you  to 
possess  great  original  genius— abori^nal,  might 
be  said — and  I  strongly  advise  you  to  stick  to 
your  profession."  This  Wells  did  not  do ;  and, 
•on  the  death  of  his  father,  ha  left  London.  He 
want  to  live  in  South  Wales,  where  he  indulged 
liis  ftiH^  for  gardening ;  and  afterwarda  in  Hert- 
Andahire,  ■whsn  he  mi  (as  hia  hrother-in-law, 
Willianu,  told  me)  be  bdieved  he  coold  make 
flomething  handsome  by  means  of  a  lot  of  bee- 
hives, while  the  bees  were  worldng  for  him,  he 
'Could  be  fishing.  That  really  seemed  to  be  his 
•idea.  After  a  while  he  left  England  and  went 
to  reude  at  Quimper,  Finisterre.  The  iiascma- 
tion  of  his  richly  gnphio  and  gntial  convenadon, 
his  great  general  knowledge  of  life,  bis  powers  in 
simplifying  intensely  trs^c  principles  of  action, 
hia  mstentuieoas  perception  of  character,  his  un- 
:^Dg  promptitude  of  wit,  hie  warm  heart  and 
«on&tant  vivacity— ^  these  qualities  made  him  a 
«reat  and  peculiar  favourite  wnerever  be  went.  It 
-aid  not  much  matter  where.  At  Quimper,  when 
it  wai  pnoeived  that  he  was  in  needy  eircam- 
tftancea,  sone  profeBwmhip,  aa  he  had  a  good 
■Aamt  Jmowlec^a  of  the  frueh  languwe,  was 
-obtained  for  him  by  infiuential  fiienda  jbat  vrith 
antteh  diffienllr,  owing  to  one  drenmatanee.  It 
-vros  reqnisite  tbat  he  should  deliver  lus  disconTses, 
-whatever  they  were,  from  a  sort  of  wooden  pulpit ; 
■find  into  a  pulpit  WeUs  obstinately  declared  be 
would  not  ascend.  In  the  end,  I  believe,  as  Ma- 
hornet  would  not  go  up  to  the  pulpit,  tiie  paljut 
was  brought  down  to  him  upon  the  fioor,  and  in 
.^e  went.  After  some  years  be  left  Quimper  for 
Jfarseilles ;  and  there  my  dear  Mend — my  friend 
.mnee  we  were  schoolboys  together  at  Edmonton, 
in  the  early  davs  of  John  Keats— there,  at  the 
31ont^  das  Oblata,  Jardin  de  la  CoUine,  he  de- 
-fltroyed  and  turned  into  ashes  and  annihilation 
all  the  poetn  of  hia  ripest  years,  which  I  had 
■hoped  would  some  day  make  his  name  fiimous  in 
Uteraturo.  and  died  without  further  word  or  sign 
-of  the  hrwht  conaummate  star  that  had  burnt  so 
long  withm  him,  and  in  vabi.    It.  H.  Hours. 


WOHBL  OOLUm  IHD  OUVZ  HIUTHB. 

DngOttBan:  AptD  10, 1871. 

Will  yon  allow  me  to  oonect  in  yoor  colomns 
«ne  or  two  errors  as  to  matters  of  fnet  which 
occur  in  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum's  review  of  The 
-Renamaitce  cf  Artitn  France  (Aoabkict,  April  5)  P 

Mr.  Fortnum  describes  Michel  Oolnmbe  aa 
•MoHmng  to  Toon  and  bring  influenced  Igr  tin 


Italian  manner  of  Juste."  He  does  not  specify  to 
wluch  member  of  that  family  he  refers,  but 
Antoine  and  Jean,  the  firet  of  whom  we  have  any 
trace,  did  not  make  their  appearance  (aa  far  as  we 
know)  in  Touiaine  until  1506.  At  this  date 
Columbe  vras  seventy-five  years  old,  and  had  been 
eatabliBbed  at  Tours  for  more  than  thirtv  years 
(Orandmaison,  Documsn^s  ZnAIto,  pp.  1^,  221). 
Oolnmbe  cannot,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Forbmm  sup- 
poses, have  been  influenced  by  "Juste"  on 
"  coming  to  Touis." 

Mr.  Fortnum  limits  the  "teaching  of  Claux 
Sluter  "  to  "  the  later  decades  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiT."  This  is  doubtful.  Sluter,  thougb  his 
name  aropa  out  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bui^ndian 
Court  in  1404,  was  (if  the  accepted  interpretation 
of  Columbe's  own  words  be  correct)  living  late 
into  the  fifteenth  century.  Oolombe,  who  waa 
bom  in  1431,  says  : — "maistre  Olaux,  et  maistre 
Anthoniet,  sonveraina  tailleurs  d'imaiges,  dont  je, 
Michel  Ooulomhe,  ay  autrefois  eu  la  cognoissance  " 
(Gtrandmaison,  p.  104). 

Mr.  Fortnum  calls  Jacob  de  Baerze  the  "  pre- 
decessor at  Dijon"  of  Sluter.  De  Baerse,  how- 
ever, it  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  Bui^un- 
Ooortf  was  domidled,  not  at  IHjoB,  Int  at 
Termonde  m  Flanders ;  and,  as  we  letura  from  the 
same  accounts  that  he  executed  the  carvings  of 
the  triptych  in  the  Museum  at  Dijon  in  1S91, 
and  was  employed  under  Sluter  on  the  tomb  of 
Philip  the  Bold  in  1402,  he  cannot  be  correctly 
desmbed  as  Sinter's  "  predecessor  at  Dijon."  I 
have  no  special  knowledge  of  Flemish  art  in 
France,  ana  can  only  refer  Mr.  Fortnum  on  tiieee 
points  to  Michiela'  Vart  flaawad  dant  Fett  tt  U 
midi  de  la  France,  chap.  i. 

Mr.  Fortnum  says  "  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Oh&teau  de  Bary.**  There  is,  I  think,  no  chdteau 
of  that  name.  If  he  meana,  as  I  guess,  the  famous 
Oh&teau  de  Bury,  in  the  court  of  which  once  stood 
the  lost  bronae  Damd  of  Michehmgelo,  he  will 
find,  on  referring  to  the  Index,  thai  it  is  twice 
exoressly  mentioned  aa  bnng  the  work  of  "  an 
uDknown  Italian  arohiteet "  (Mimoint  d»  la  SociSU 
de$  AtOiquairei,  3*  sSrie,  v.,  x.).  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Fortnum  proposes,  be  regarded  as  a 
"purer  model "  of  Freneh  arehiteetnre  than  the 
examplea  selected.  E.  F.  S.  Faiiibov. 


BOKAir  inXBSTOHB  SBCSHXLT  WOVm  AT  UHOOUt. 

Oztad :  April  14, 18T9. 

The  ontiinee  of  the  ancient  Boman  mty  of 
lincoln  remain,  bappUy,  as  strongly  marked  as 
those  of  any  other  place  continuoualy  inhabited  in 
this  oountiy.  It  waa,  we  know,  a  Bquare  of  com- 
paratively small  dimensions,  with  four  gates  (as 
nsual^  in  the  centre  of  Che  four  aides.  T^e  North 
gate  is  still  standing,  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
New  port  or  Newport  arch.  The  other  gates  are 
no  loi^r  in  existence,  but  the  mound  and  frag- 
ments of  the  walls  are  still  to  be  sees,  particularly 
at  the  south  aide,  where  thev  form  uie  northern 
boundary  of  the  ancient  Bishop's  Palace.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  modem  street 
called  the  Bailgate,  runmng  north  uid  south, 
marks  pretty  aoonrately  the  direotion  of  the 
tndent  Oardo.  In  the  centre  of  tlus,  a  little  to 
the  sonlh  of  tiis  recently  diseovered  odomns,  and 
perbapa  exactly  at  the  point  where  it  vraa  crossed 
by  the  Decumanua,  a  monument  of  the  Roman 
dominion  has  just  been  unearthed  in  the  drtunage 
works.  It  is  a  milestone,  about  eight  feet  high, 
in  almost  peirfoct  |«eBerva1aon,  with  an  inaeriplun 
of  aome  intanst 

IMP  •  CAESI  MARS  |  PIAOlfo  |  VIOTORI|  NO  • 

P-F///INVI  AVG-POrf  MAX! 
TE'P'PP|A//L-B-M|P.  xrni 
That  is:— 

Impreiatore]  Caef[arQ]  Marco  Piavonio  Vietorioo 
ppo]  f[jBlieej  inuficto]  Atw[tt8to]  pon([ifiee]  nuu^imo] 
tmbuuicia]  p[ote8tatel  pfatri]  pratriae]. 
AX[indo]  Sfe^ocam]  m[ilia]  p[a8snam]  XIIIL 

Some  letters  in  this  iucriptioa— iriiieh  is  sewtehed 


rather  than  carved  upon  the  stone — are  very  seulv 
effaced,  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  any  except 
those  in  italics,  and  the  F  in  fdief,  tai  the  L  in 
Lmdo.  The  firat  of  these  looks  like  ao  H  bidlT 
cut,  and  may  be  a  monogram  for  PEL.  'Tbe  ninth 
line  I  read  at  flrst  ab  Slegeloco],  but  a  repeated 
examination  has  convinced  me  that  the  doaMil 
letter  is  L  rather  than  B.  The  abbreviatituB  id 
the  imperial  title,  as  I  find  hy  comparison  with 
the  inseriptiona  on  other  milestones,  are  in  the 
ablative,  not  (as  I  at  first  thought)  in  the  ditin 
case. 

Your  readers  nuly  be  glad  of  some  ezpbuutia 
aa  to  the  person  and  place  here  commemorated. 

The  Emperor  Marcus  Piavooius  Victorinustii 
one  of  the  so-called  "  Thirty  Tyrants,"  the  nU- 
lious  generals  who  arose  in  mfierent  regiontd 
the  Roman  world  during  the  niiaerable  reigo  i 
Oallienua,  the  weak  son  of  Valerian.  He  *u 
chosen  aa  a  oolleagne  on  the  throne  by  Foitimiii, 
the  master  of  the  "  Gallic  **  or  western  qoirterof 
the  empire,  including  this  island  sod  Sniii,Bi 
well  as  the  provinces  nsoally  called  GsnL  B» 
was  a  powerful  and  capable  mas,  t^t  lieeniiooi  in 
his  private  life,  and  was  murdued  near  CologM 
by  one  of  his  officeis,  in  revenge  for  an  set  of 
fligaey.  His  reign  was  a  very  abort  one,  le»  aa 
two  years,  from  366-267  kJ>.,  and  tkoefbn 
monuments  of  it  are  rare.  This  is,  I  bdiere,  tie 
only  one  known  in  this  country,  with  the  eiceptioii 
of  another  similar  milaatone  now  in  the  pkaa 
of  the  MusQum  at  Swansea  {Qtrfmlwr.U^ 
vil.,  1160).  Its  presence  here  shows  tkt  Ticto 
rinna  was  accepted  by  the  soldiera  in  the  £ut  u 
wall  as  the  West  of  Britain. 

As  to  Segelocum,  if  ^our  readers  will  loot  iiti) 
the  Itinerary  of  Antonmn^  they  will  MM'i 
waa  fourteen  (Roman)  miles  from  Vmin,  k- 
tween  it  and  DoncaBtery  on  the  great  fiv  of  nad 
leading  from  London  to  Lv^valfan,  on  At 
Roman  wall.  Segeloctim  is,  then,  theuitti&tia 
to  the  north-west,  and  the  one  wesboa^eifdA 
to  find  referred  to  on  our  milestona  Ititjoe- 
rally  identified  vrith  Littieborough'On-tli»-tnst, 
which  is  reached  by  ihe  old  Boman  roid  vit 
called  the  Till-Bridge  Lane,  tumtng  off  ftom  tin 
Ermine  Street,  between  Carlton  and  Scunphm. 

The  stone  itself  stands  at  present  in  the  Cttlie- 
dral  cloister,  but  its  permanent  home  should,  bs 
doubt,  be  the  public  masenm  which  I  haptm) 
day  to  see  established  in  Lincoln. 

JOHH  WOSOBWOKO, 
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SCIENCE. 

Tke  Ecolulion  of  Man :  a  Popular  Expoiition 
of  the  Principal  Points  of  Human  Onto- 
^*^yand  Phylogmy.  From  the  German 
of  JSmst  Haeckel,  Profeasor  in  the  Uni- 
verntyof  Jena.  In  Two  Volames.  (G. 
Kegan  Fanl  &  Ca) 

{Second  Notice.^ 

h  chapter  viii.  the  sncoeeding  stages  of 
derelopment  of  the  fertilised  germ  are  traced 
tfaronghont  the  animal  kingdom,  with  spe. 
ciftl  reference  to  the  gaetrvla^  a  primitive 
inimaJ  form  which  Prof.  Haeckel  believes 
an  be  discorered  in  the  early  stages  of  all 
mimab,  and  most,  therefore,  be  considraed 
sa  repmenting  one  of  their  esrliest  ancestral 
tjpea.  In  the  corab  the  Buccessive  cleavage 
« tie  parent  cell  leads  to  Uie  formation  of  a 
globular  mass,  called  from  its  appearance 
the  mnlberry  germ.    It  consists  of  a  single 
Jajer  of  cells  in  close  contact,  forming  a 
follow  ball  filled  with  a  clear  liqnid.  There 
ziezt  occars  an  ntraordinary  prouess  of  in- 
"wersion.    A  groove  forms  at  one  point  by 
-che  sinking  in  of  the  cellnlar  layer;  this 
groove  deepens  and  widens  till  it  forms  a 
«cnp-flhaped  cavity,  and  at  last  the  two  sides 
come  together,  forming  a  doable*walled  cnp. 
The  month  of  this  cnp  then  narrows,  vi- 
bratii^  threads  are  formed  on  the  enter 
eorbce,  and  the  gBStrala  germ  is  then 
^BQiBiplete.    The  celw  of  the  enter  and  inner 
«iiruon  have  now  assumed  a  difilerent  form, 
size,  and  appearance  ;  the  inside   is  a 
stomach,  the  outside  a  skin.     A  great 
variety  of  animals  go  throngh  this  pecaliar 
sb^     development  with  bat  alight  diffw- 
ences — each  is  zoophytes,  worms,  star-fish, 
crnstacea,  mollosos,  and  the  lovrest  of  verte- 
btatea;  tie  Amphioxns  or  lancelet.    In  all 
the  h^ber  vertebrates  this  process  of  gaa- 
tmlstion  is  highly  modified ;  bat  in  every 
^Dj^  even  np  to  man,  Prof.  Haeckel 
naintainB  that  it  exists,  and  can  be  traced 
in  its  varions  forms,   of  which  he  gives 
my  instmctiTe  illastrationa.     The  essen- 
tial feature  of  gastralaiion  is  that  the 
nasB  of  cells  formed  by  cleavage  becomes 
iilforentiated  into  two  gronps  layers, 
hmi  one  ai.  which  is  ultimately  formed  the 
nter  sldn,  from  the  other  the  intestinal 
rgans  ;  hence  these  are  termed  the  auimal 
nd  the  vegetative  germ-layers  respectively, 
lany  of  the  lowest  animals — snch  as  some 
f  the  Polyps — remain  thronghont  their  life 
3  the  gastmla  stage,  their  whole  body  being 
omposed  of  only  two  cell-strata  or  layers ; 
ence  the  important  conolnaion  is  arrived  at 
lat  all  the  higher  animals,  including  man, 
hicb  in  the  first  stages  of  their  individnai 
Tolation  pass  through  a  two-layered  strao- 
cral  stage  or  gastmla  form,  must  have  de- 
oended  from  a  primaeval,  simple  parent 
brm  of  like  structure,  to  which  Prof, 
iaeckel  gives  provisionally  the  name  <d 
raatnea,  or  ;nimitive  intestinal  animal. 
In  the  next  chapter  the  scheme  of  classi- 
cation  founded  on  this  gastraea-tfaeory  is 
cplained.    From  the  gastraea  developed 
one  direction  the  zoophytes — sach  as 
konges,  corals,  medusae,  &c.  \  in  another 
Lrectitm  the  worms.   The  zoophytes  are  a 
da  branch,  while  the  worms  form  the  main 
of  the  aninial  tree  from  which  all  the  { 


THE  ACADEMY. 


othef  gr«it  classes — molluaoa,  insecta,  and 
vertebrates' — have  been  evolved.  The  verte- 
brate nature  of  man  is  next  discussed,  and 
the  atractnre  of  the  ideal  primitive  verte- 
brate explained  in  great  detail ;  and  then 
comes  an  account  of  the  various  parts  and 
organs  which  arise  from  each  of  the  fonr 
germ-layers  into  which  the  two  primitive 
layers  divide  at  a  very  early  period.  This 
is  very  remarkable  and  instructive.  From 
the  first  or  outer  layer  are  formed,  not  only  the 
skin  and  all  its  appendages,  but  alao  the  cen- 
tral nerve  system.  This  first  develofM  from  the 
outer  snrfihoe  of  the  epidermis,  and  only  at  a 
later  stage  moves  inward  so  as  to  be  sur- 
rounded and  protected  by  bone  uid  muscle. 
The  organ  of  the  mind,  therefore,  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  outer  skin  where  alone 
it  could  be  in  contact  with  external  nature. 
The  kidneys  also  arise  from  the  akin,  and 
subsequently  take  their  place  deep  within 
the  body.  From  the  second  layer  arise  the 
skeleton  and  all  the  chief  muscles  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  From  the  third  arises  the 
entire  vascular  system,  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, the  blood,  and  the  mnscalar  coating 
of  the  intestines  ;  while  from  the  fourth  or 
inner  layer  arises  the  intestinal  canal  proper 
and  its  appendages,  snch  as  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  salivary  glands. 

In  chapter  x.  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  gastrula  into  a  perfect 
vertebrate  organism  is  described  in  detail, 
and  illiutrated  by  numerous  digrams.  The 
extraordinary  processes  by  which  the  ex- 
ternal cell-layer  bends  inwards,  forms  loops 
and  folds  which  then  become  detached  to 
form  internal  oigans,  suoh  as  tbo  spinal  cord 
and  kidneya,  are  made  very  intelligible  by 
means  of  elaborate  figures,  in  which  the 
parts  that  arise  from  each  germ-layer  are 
distinguished  by  different  colours.  The  two 
following  chapters  carry  on  this  examina- 
tion into  further  details,  describing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the 
Buccessive  appearance  of  the  more  important 
organs  in  the  human  embryo. 

In  the  next  two  chapters  (xiii.  and  xiv.) 
we  enter  upon  another  branch  of  the  snbl 

{'set— the  origin  of  the  vertebrate  type.  We 
lave  first  a  full  deacripttcm  of  the  structure 
of  the  AmphioxuB  and  the  Ascidians.  The 
former  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
lowest  existing  type  of  vertebrate  animal, 
while  the  latter  were  formerly  classed  as 
Mollnsca,  but  are  now  believed  by  many 
biologists  to  be  extremely  modified  forms  of 
the  most  mdimental  vertebrate.     In  ap- 

{learance  they  are  shapeless  lumps,  hardly 
ike  animals,  but  looking  more  like  fleshy 
potatoes.  In  the  Italian  fish-markets  they 
are  known  as  "  sea-fruit,"  When  canght 
they  feebly  contract  their  body  and  spirt 
out  a  little  water :  hence  they  have  been 
called  Sea-squirts.  They  vaiy  in  size  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  long,  and  they 
are  found  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  ere  fixed  by  a  kmd  of  foot  or 
root  to  the  Bea>bottom  ;  at  the  top  is  a  round 
opening  which  serves  as  a  mouth,  and  on 
one  side  is  a  smaller  opening.  The  month 
opens  into  a  large  latticed  gill-sac  into 
which  water  is  drawn  and  discharged  by 
the  aide  opening,  and  throagh  the  gills  the 
food  also  passes  into  the  stomach,  the  in- 
testine bending  upward  and  opening  into  { 
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the  cavity  which  surrounds  the  gill  sac. 
The  outer  covering  is  tough  and  leather- 
like,  while  throe  is  no  trace  of  any  internal 
skeleton. 

Here  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
vertebrate  structure,  though  there  are  some 
peculiarities  in  the  formation  of  the  gill-sac 
which  resemble  the  same  ui^an  in  the  Am- 
phioxns. But,  strange  to  say,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  Ascidian 
there  appear  unmist^eable  signs  of  resem- 
blance to  the  vertebrata.  A  free-swimming 
long-tailed  larva  is  developed  from  the 
gastmla,  and  in  this  there  appears  a  medul- 
lary tube  and  also  a  notocuiard  or  radi- 
mentary  vertebral  colunui,  exactly  as  in  the 
Amphioxns.  Budimentsir  sense  organs 
also  appear,  according  to  fowalewsky,  who 
has  studied  the  history  of  this  animal; 
but  then  its  progressive  development  ceases. 
It  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
becomes  fixed,  the  tail  with  the  notochord 
degenerates  and  is  cast  ofi*,  and  the  tailless 
body,  by  retrograde  metamorphosis,  loses  all 
its  vertebrate  characteristics  and  becomes  a 
shapeless  sac,  as  already  described.  While  in 
the  AmphioxQs  the  medullary  tube  develops 
into  a  complete  spinal  marrow,  in  the  As- 
cidian it  ^uinks  away  to  an  insignificant 
nerve-ganglion  situated  jost  above  the  gill- 
body.  These  curious  &ots  are  held  to  prove 
that  the  Ascidians  really  represent  a  degene- 
rated lH«nch  of  the  ancestral  vertebrate,  very 
near  the  point  of  its  actual  origin. 

From  this  original  form  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  development  of  the  Amphi- 
oxns, which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
trae  vertebrate,  though  of  very  low  type.  It 
is  usually  classed  as  a  low  form  of  fish ;  but 
Prof.  Haeckel  holds  tbis  to  be  a  great  error. 
By  the  complete  absence  of.  a  skull  and  of 
even  the  mdiments  of  limbs,  and  by  its  ex- 
cessively simple  internal  stmcture,  it  is 
said  to  be  further  removed  from  fishes  than 
fishes  are  from  man.  He  therefore  looka 
upon  the  Amphioxus  with  special  veneration, 
as  the  only  living  animal  which  can  enable 
us  to  form  an  approximate  conception  of  our 
earliest  vertebrate  ancestors. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  volume,  which 
is  devoted  to  a  more  special  examination  of 
the  line  of  auimid  ancestry  that  has  ulti. 
mately  culminated  in  the  development  of 
man,  and  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  parts  and  organs 
of  the  human  &ame,  with  constant  refer- 
ences to  the  comparative  embryology  of 
other  animals.  We  have  here  much  repeti- 
tion of  facts  and  ai^uments  already  given 
in  the  first  volume,  and  shall  therefore  only 
briefly  notice  a  few  points  which  seem  to 
call  for  remark. 

Prof.  Haeckel  seems  quite  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  extreme  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record,  and  the  absolute  worth- 
lessness  of  its  negative  evidence  as  regards 
the  life  of  the  earliest  periods.  He  speaks 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  planet  consisting 
exclusively  of  aquatic  forms  down  to  the 
Silurian  period  (p.  10),  and  that  we  may 
infer  with  tolerable  certainty  ^at  no  land 
animals  then  existed  (p.  115),  quite  r^ard- 
less  of  the  fact  that  the  enormous  deposits  of 
thia  period  are  all  marine,  and  are  therefore 
not  likely  to  contain  remains  of  land 
animals,  and  also  of  the  equally  imporiaat 
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Jact  that  the  sandstones,  grits,  shales,  and 
limestones  of  which  they  are  composed 
necessitate  extensive  con^nents  from  the 
denudation  of  which  they  were  formed,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  diBgree  improbable 
ih&t  these  contineuts  were  lifeless  wastes. 
Eqnallj  improbable  axe  his  suppositions  that 
mammalia  originated  in  the  Trias  (p.  144), 
and  placental  mammals  in  the  Tertiary 
epoch  (p.  15).  Considering  that  even  in 
the  Lower  Eocene  most  of  the  orders  and 
many  of  ihe  &mily  groups  of  placental 
mammals  are  well  diflferenfciated,  most  En- 
glish biologists  would  look  very  &t  back 
into  the  Mesozoic  epoch  for  the  first  differ- 
entiation of  the  placental  and  the  implacental 
divisions. 

The  celebrated  Bathybins — the  living  pro- 
toplasm of  the  ocean  depths,  which  was  first 
described  by  Prof.  Huxley  from  specimens 
preserved  in  spirit  and  given  up  by  him 
when  the  living  animal  was  sought  for  in 
Tain  during  the  OhaUenger  expedition — is 
resnscitated  by  Haeckel  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Bmil  B^il,  who  is  said  to  have  obtained 
it  alive  from  a  depth  of  550  feet  in  Smith's 
Sound.  It  is  often  said  that  the  protoplasm 
of  Amoeba  and  other  simple  organisms  is 
only  apparently  stractnreless  -owing  to  the 
insnffioienoy  of  oar  opticid  powers;  bat 
Prof.  Haeckel  remarics  that  the  experiment 
of  feeding  these  animals  with  solid  coloured 
particles  which  can  be  seen  passing  through 
their  substance  irregularly  in  all  directions 
shows  that  they  are  really  structureless  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  always  use  the  word 
as  applied  to  molar,  not  molecular,  structure. 
When  we  consider  that  these  structureless 
particles  of  slime  yet  exhibit,  as  Prof. 
Haeckel  himself  tells  us,  all  the  phenomena 
of  life,  "  even  the  mental  phenomena,"  his 
theory,  which  he  is  never  tired  of  putting 
forward,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
organic  no  less  than  of  the  inoi^anic  world 
are  dae  to  "  mechanical  laws "  does  not 
seem  to  throw  moch  l^ht  on  the  matter. 
He  is  equally  confident  tibat  onr 

"highly  parpoaive  and  admiiahly  eouBtituted 
senae-organs  nave  developed  without  premeditated 
aim  ;  that  tliej  originated  by  the  same  mechanical 
process  of  Natural  Selection,  by  the  same  constant 
interaction  of  Adaptation  and  Heredity  by  which 
all  the  other  purposive  contrivances  of  the  animal 
oriifauiaation  have  been  slowly  and  gradnally 
evolved  during  the  Straggle  for  Existence." 

Tet  Prof  Haeckel  is  not  a  materialist.  He 
maintains  that  the  materialistic  philosophy, 
which  asserts  that  the  vital  phenomena  are 
dne  to  the  properties  of  matter,  is  as  false 
as  the  opposite  spiritualistic  philosophy, 
which  declares  that  active  force  precedes  or 
canses  matter.  Both,  he  maintains,  are 
doalistic,  aod  therefore  both  are  equally 
false.  The  montsiic  philosophy  which  he 
upholds  as  alone  tmable  can  as  little  believe 
in  force  withoat  matter  as  in  matter  without 
force.  So  far,  we  might  not  perhaps  differ 
greatly  from  him ;  bat  when  he  goes  on  to 
say,  *'the  'spirit'  and  'mind'  of  man  are 
but  forces  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  material  substance  of  oar  bodies," 
and  to  aigae  that  thinking-force  and  mo- 
tive-force are  equally  functions  of  the  body, 
he  seems  to  confuse  radically  distinct  con- 
ceptions, by  the  use  of  the  misleading  word 


"  forces  "  as  applicable  to  thought  or  emo- 
tion.   His  finw  conclusion  is — 

that  in  the  entire  history  of  the  evolution  of 
man  no  other  active  forces  have  been  at  work 
than  in  the  rest  of  organic  and  inoi^aDic  nature. 
All  the  forces  at  work  there  can  be  reduced  at 
last  to  grotnth — to  that  fundamental  function  of 
evolution  by  which  the  forms  of  inorganic  as  well 
as  of  organic  bodies  originate.  Growth,  again, 
itself  rests  on  the  attraction  and  repulnon  of  like 
and  unlike  particles.  It  has  given  rise  to  Man 
and  to  Ape,  to  Palm  and  to  Alga,  to  crystal  and 
water." 

Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  more  suggestive 
portions  of  this  very  remarkable  work,  a 
notice  such  as  this  can  afibrd  no  conception 
of  the  wonder^  variety  and  complexity, 
or  of  the  intensely  interesting  nature,  of 
the  subjects  it  discuases.  There  is  probably 
no  book  in  any  language  which  gives  so  full, 
so  clear,  and  so  pCTfectly  intelligible  an  ac- 
count of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  animals.  The  phenomena  described 
are,  as  compared  with  the  later  stages  of 
development,  simple  and  easily  followed,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  import- 
ance ;  and  as  enabling  any  intelligent  person 
to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
this  wonderful  history  in  its  earlier,  and  a 
correct  conception  of  their  general  outlines 
and  bearing  in  their  later  and  more  complex 
stages,  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  English  language.  Its  faults  are 
diffuseness  of  style  and  complexity  of  general 
arrangement,  and  a  competent  editor  would 
be  able  to  condense  it  into  one  half  the 
balk  without  curtailing  it  of  any  important 
matter.  It  is  nevertheless  most  acceptable 
even  as  it  is,  and  should  be  studied  by  every- 
one who  wishes  to  appreciate  tho  full  mean- 
ing of  the  familiar  saying,  that  "  we  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

Alfbgd  B.  Wallace. 
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KIOT.  VIOOL,  P.B.S.H. 

A  NATFRAtlsT  whose  name  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  geological  work  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land has  just  been  taken  from  our  midst.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Prof.  James  Nicol 
held  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  Uarischal 
College  and  Univernty,  Aberdeen.  £ven  before 
1853,  the  date  of  the  Aberdeen  ap^nntment,  he 
was  professor  at  kindred  subjects  lo  the  Queen's 
College,  Cork.  The  best  part  of  his  life  had, 
therefore,  been  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessorial chur.  As  early  as  1830  he  wrote  a  Cate- 
chitm  of  the  Natural  Siitory  of  Man,  followed  in 
1842  by  a  Catecht'tm  of  Geology,  and  in  1844  by 
an  Introductory  Book  of  the  iStnences.  His  favour- 
ite study,  however,  was  geolopv  ;  and  he  not  only 
prepared  a  geological  map  of  Scotland,  hut  wrote 
s.Guide  to  its  geology,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Geology 
tmd  Scenery  of  North  Scotland.  To  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannioa  he  con- 
tributed an  important  article  on  "Mineralogy," 
largely  drawn,  however,  from  the  Qerman  of  ^^au- 
mann.  This  article  was  re-published  us  a  Manual 
of  Mineralogy,  and  afterwards  abridged  under  the 
title  of  Element*  of  Mineralogy — two  works  which 
have  long  been  standard  text-books  in  our  English 
schools.  Prof.  Nicol  was  a  clear  and  popular 
lecturer,  hut  of  late  bad  suffered  from  a  defect  in 
his  m;>eech.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  up- 
wards of  sixty  years  of  ago. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

Nine- Tear  Catalogue  of  2,263  Stan  ie^ 
from  C&»ervationa  at  the   JBoyal  Obtmifyn 
Greenwich. — ^In  the  Append  of  the  Qnenidi 
Observations  of  1876  the  resulto  of  the  itar  oW- 
vations  made  with  the  tmnnt  orde  itmof  the 
years  from  1868  to  1876  have  been  gatheredinj* 
a  new  general  catalogue  for  the  epoch  1879.  ITit 
catalogue  has  been  derived  from  the  etsr  phtoii 
the  annual  volumes  in  nearly  the  same  huobvh 
its  predecesaors,  the  two  GreeDwich  SeveD-Twi 
Catalogues — the  first  of  which  comprehendi 
observations  made  from  1864  to  1860;  tbe  sesi 
those  made  from  1861  to  1667.   A  new  i» 
mination  of  the  colatitnde  ftmiiehes  the  tjI* 
3g'>31'31"-40,  and  this  value  has  been adoptal a 
tiie  reductions.    The  publication  of  the  us  i> 
lame  has  been  somewhat  delayed  in  oriet  i, 
allow  the  results  of  sonw  exaiiunati«BS  rHipKCc> 
its  polar-distances  to  be  inserted.  A  compuim 
of  tne  polaiKtistances  of  the  I^e-Teu  Ctttinn! 
with  those  of  the  two  preceding  onesshovidilfu^ 
enees  which  are  erridently  of  a  ajiteniRtie  dn> 
raeter,  and  which  would  appear  to  depend  almtf 
entirely  on  the  change  in  the  coefficient  of  nTns- 
tion  which  was  made    at  the  begiaoic;  i 
1868  on   the    authority    of  an  inveeti^iki 
by  Mr.  Stone,  an  ahstract  of  which  vu 
lished  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  tbe  time.  Tk 
chan^,  amounting    to   a   dimination  of  » 
fraction  by  about  the  184th  part  of  iti  pm^o»!^ 
employed  value,  seemed  to  be  too  Iv^  to  be 
recoccileable  with  previous  determiaciDiij;  Iwt, 
as  the  details  of  the  inveatigation  ven  lutpoi- 
liahed,  astronomers  were  iptemaUibaafiofd} 
testing  its  lef[itiiuacy.    Some  of  tbxuwnces 
of  the  change,  however,  were  lut  stttswiiTj. 
Better  means  for  forming  a  dedaon  hire  been 
presented  by  the  publxcatiou  of  tlieGif(C«ti)ow 
for  1860  and  the  Melbourne  Catak>p»  for  la 
The  result  of  a  recent  comparison  (rf  tliw  wo 
catalogues  with  the  first  Seven- Year  Mm, 
which  was   formed    with  the  old  tttrnticia, 
shows  satisfactory  af^reement.    But  ui  isp^^ 
comparison  with  the  Nine* Year  Catnlognaiiitoia 
that  the  changed  refractions  do  not  represent 
observations  of  southern  stars ;  and  it  also  ipptifi 
that  the  new  investigation  of  coklitude,  wta 
pointing  to  the  existence  of  considerable  iitti» 
mental  errors,  does  not  lend  any  snppwt  to  w 
diminution  of  the  refractions  sdoptw  in  1^ 
An  exiunination  of  the  obssmitioDS  ofeima- 
pohir  stars  for  seroal  periods  leads  to  nnulii 
clnsionB.  It  is  thereibre  inferred  tbatibe^o^ 
distances  of  the  Nine-Tear  Oatalogue  ought  \i» 
modified  by  the  corrections  required  for  redt=? 
them  to  the  old  refractions  and  to  the  coUn;';* 
38"  31'  21"-90,  which  is  the  mean  of  IKJ 
adopted  in  former  Greenwich  catalogue*.  * 
order  to  sift  the  question  propBHT,it  vac^* 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  detaJ  ■ 
Stone's  investigation. 

New  Determxnatum  of  the  Ratio  of  tk 
magnetic  to  the  Electrostatic   Unit  of 
QuatUity. — A  paper  on  this  subject,  bviw 
Ayrton  and  Perry,  was  read  before  the  SooSJJ 
Telegraph  Engineers  on  February  26,  and  is  Jt^' 
in  the  rhUotophical  Magazine  for  April.  T'l^"'-; 
in  question,  which  ia  of  the  nature  of  a  velociit.  >* 
is  usually  denoted  by  the  letter  p,  was  itf'^-* 
by  Weber  and  Kohlrausch  in  1856,  by  meaf^W 
the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  first  in  ei«^ 
static  and  then  in  electro-ms^Mtic  umte.  1» 
value  obtwned  was  3107  million  nittw  f 
second.   The  values  asmgned  to  v  97 
Thomson  and  Prof.  Olerk  Maxwell  from  thrf  * 
periments  in  1868  were  282-6  aod  288  rW^'L" 
These  numbers  represent  very  nearly  the  w- ' 
of  propagation  of  light,  which  is,  acw^Jf-^, 


Foucault  298,  and  according  to  Oomu  300jf. 
Konsof mfttresper  second.  Acoordingtol^i-i-",, 
MaxweU's  tiieory,  the  velocity  v  mu^. « 
the  propsgatioa  of  electro-msgMtic  distja^JJ 
non-conductiug  mediuoi,  or,  semun"* 
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.  .•^lista  electro-magnetie  disturbance,  muet  "be 
^  the  Telofdty  of  light.    In  view  of  the 

'^nortance  of  an  accurate  Imowledge  of  the  value 
/  this  ratio,  Meesra.  Ayrton  and  Perry  have 
'^e  »  redetennination,  by  a  method  not  hitherto 

Sloyed,  and  have  obtiuned  the  result  o  =  298 
ion  metres  per  second — i.e.,  exactly  the  velo- 
^  found  by  Foucaalt  for  light.  The  probable 
0:t  in  this  value  is  about  1  per  cent. 

Tn  new  CretacMvs  Ptanta. — The  laet  number 
«f  the  Neuet  Jahrbuch  fur  Minertdogief  u.  ».  w., 
moi  frith  a  paper  by  the  editor,  Br.  H.  B. 
oeisitz,  of  Dn»deD,  in  which  two  new  apeciea  of 
CieUceous  plants  are  described  and  figured.  The 
br.  heloDgs  to  Heer's  genus  Di»cophorites,  of 
vhich  only  two  speeiea  have  hitherto  been 
Isoin.  The  new  spedmea  wbr  obtained  from 
Molviktei,  probably  of  Neoeomian  age,  at  Bo]^• 
a  the  Oancawts,  by  Dr.  Oscar  Schneider, 
ifker^ontbe  spedes  in  named  ScknmUritmiu. 
TAeB^DSw  pluit  is  represented  by  some  ovoid 
ftvia,  anangdar  on  section,  found  in  the  Creta- 
tsovD-coal  of  Bohemia,  and  referred  to  the 
(Veadeao  genua  Cyeadeotp«rmum,t)aa  new  species 
WiiLj  tenned   &AmidtMnwn,   after  Befgrath 
.Sritmidt-Bader,  by  whom  they  "Were  sent  to  the 
Itfcsdea  Mnseom.  - 

Weather  Charts. — A  French  edition  of  Mr, 
'votts  little  vork,  Weather  OtarU  and  Storm 
Warmngt,  has  jost  been  published  by  Qanthier 
ViilaB.  The  translation  is  by  MM.  Zarcher  and 
Ma;^]^  the  well-known  authors  of  many  con- 
tiibatioDs  to  the  popular  scientific  literature  of 
fiikDee,  to  whom  also  the  Meteorological  Office  is 
bJfbted  for  the  translation  of  the  Sarometer 
Manual,  and  of  others  of  its  publications.  The 
Fre>nch  TOlmne  is  much  more  presentable  than  its 
Enzliah  oridnal,  the  print  and  paper  being  very 
ix^MlfUd  uw  iilustntioD«  infinitely  superior  to 
ihoM  nrodneed  in  London.  We  nndmtand  that 
an  Italfian  trnwhtion  of  the  work  is  also  in  pm- 
fustioa  Vf  U.  Fitteii  of  the  Meteorological  De- 
partment tt  Tlorence. 

The  jBiitvy  of  Weather  WandnM.  —  Prof, 
nt-rmim  £o«^  the  well-known  auuior  of  the 
O'jrhieiU  der  Onme,  has  dressed  ap  in  the  form 
vtm  boks  leetore  deuvered  by  faim  some  months 
a^<>-*  As  miffht  be  anticipated  from  the  prece- 
i&^ts  of  the  aaUior,  the  amount  of  research  into 
HA  physical  treatises  which  is  eviiuied  is  very 
^t,  and  the  chapter  in  which  he  shows  np  astro- 
■Keorolofry  is  vary  interesting.  As  regards  the 
iraal  state  of  weather  telegraphy  at  present  we 
wtice  a  few  inaccoracies  and  a  slight  excess  of 
irth  in  Prof.  Klinkerfiies*  prophecies.  The  con- 
t^^ya  of  the  so^'ect  is  good,  and  the  weather 
aii'iiiBcementa  (  witteruJigt-ajigaben)  are  discussed 
nth  reference  to  past,  present,  and  future  weather. 
^  older  authors  discussed  weather  as  it  had 
M :  the  simplest  efforts  of  weather  telegraphy 
^  vith  weather  as  it  u ;  while  the  aim  of  all 
■'iWDlogical  institutes  is  to  be  able  to  announce 
Vaiher  as  it  wHl  he. 

StU  Teiephtnu  without  Diaphragm. — More  than 
yearigo  M.  da  Moncel  gave  an  explanation  of 
K  BttioD  of  a  Bell  telephone  in  which  the  repro- 
Kticm  of  sounds  in  the  receiving  instrument 
u  attributed  to  the  alterations  in  length  of  the 
i^Tctic  core,  and  only  in  a  subsidiary  degree  to 
■  fibratioos  of  the  membrane.  Bat  physicists 
*^  not  agreed  at  to  the  &etB;  the  majority 
^•^ito  hear  anj  articolate  sounds  in  a  telephone 
"f-riTfed  of  ita  duphragm.  M,  Ader  has  recently 
'^■'.'jred  &  telephone  {Comptea  Rendas,  Izzxriii., 
tike  Bocceas  of  wnich  has  decided  in  fiiTonr 
t^e  views  expressed  by  M.  du  Moncel.  In  M. 
[cr's  telephone  the  magnetic  core  is  a  simple 
°  *ne  1  m.m.  in  diameter,  fixed  at  one  end  to 
r<.fHt.eu  hoard.  It  is  only  necessary  to  surround 
'■  >*i«e  with  a  small  helix  of  fine  wire,  and  to 
ce  t  be  ear  againat  the  board,  to  hear  distinctly 

'  £(  lagtM  iber  WiUenimm-ait^ben.  Von  Hermaon 
PP-    (Bnaasehweig :  Vieweg  and  Co.) 


words  spoken  to  a  microphone  at  the  remote  end 
of  the  circuit  The  sounds,  however,  are  con- 
siderably augmented  in  intensity  if  a  metallic 
mass  is  applied  to  the  free  end  of  the  iron  wire. 
Words  are  then  heard  at  a  distance  of  fifteen 
centimetres  from  the  board.  A  still  greater  im- 
provement is  obtained  if  metallic  masses  are 
attached  to  both  ends  of  the  iron  wire. 

Theory  of  the  Microphme. — The  theory  of  the 
microphone  is  given  by  H.  Aron  (  Wied.  Annalm, 
vi.,  403).  The  action  of  the  microphone  depends, 
as  is  well  known,  on  the  vibrations  of  the  carbon 
causing  changes  of  resistance  which  give  rise  to 
fluctnations  in  the  current.  These  fluctuations 
are  indicated  by  the  receiving  instrument,  which 
is  generally  a  Bell  telephone.  Assuming  that 
the  cbaoges  of  redstance  and  corrent  straigth  are 
indefinitejy  small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
resistance  of  the  mrcuit  and  the  strength  due  to 
the  battery  respectively,  the  author  arrives  at  the 
following  results :  —  (1)  the  different  wave- 
ayetems  that  traverse  the  circuit  are  superposable ; 
(2)  the  change  of  phase  is  greater  the  higher  the 
pitch  of  the  note;  (3)  the  amplitude,  however 
(that  is,  the  intensity  of  the  current-change),  di- 
minishes as  the  pitch  rises,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
resistance  and  the  electrodynamic  potential  are 
greater.  Large  coils,  therefore,  in  the  drcuit,  are 
a  diaadvantsgB,  especially  if  they  have  iron  cores. 


PHILOLOOT  NOTES. 

Dr.  Bttrsbll  has  printed  for  private  circulation 
A  Legend  from  th»  Talavakdra  oi"  Javniniya 
Brahmana  of  the  Soma  Veda,  of  which  book  we 
have  already  noticed  the  unexpected  discovery  by 
him.  This  l^end confirms  Dr.  Bumeirs  opinion 
of  the  early  date  of  the  Talavakara  Brahmana ;  as 
the  stoiy  i^so  occurs,  but  in  a  different  and  evi- 
dently later  form,  in  theSatapatiia  Brahmana.  It 
represents  a  visit  paid  to  the  tmderworld  by  a  son 
of  Bhfigu  Varuna,  (uid  must  have  been  written  at 
a  time  when  no  distinction  had  as  yet  been  made 
between  heaven  and  hell.  The  story  is  strikingly 
dreamlike,  and  gives  us  an  Indian  counterpart  of 
the  many  stories  relating  to  descents  into  Hades 
which  are  so  well  known  in  the  West 

Db.  E.  MfiLiBB,  the  Bocceesor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Qoldschmidt  ia  the  poet  of  archaeological  com- 
missioner to  the  Oovernment  of  Ceylon,  has  sent 
in  a  Report  on  Intcri^ion*  in  the  Hamhantota 
Digtrict.  He  has  found  grants  and  proclamations 
of  flfteen  kings  of  various  dates  between  the  first 
and  the  twelfth  century  A..D.  Historically,  they 
confirm,  and  in  some  respects  add  to  the  details 
preserved  in  the  valuable  Chronicles  of  that  island ; 
and  philologically  they  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. The  Singhalese  is  the  only  Prakrit  dialect 
whose  history  can  be  traced  in  contemporary 
specimens  throughout  its  whole  development. 
Each  inscription  discovered  adds  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  picture,  and  the  present  instalment 
gives  good  ground  for  the  hope  that,  in  tiie  final 
Reoort  of  the  well-trained  phuoloast  to  whom  the 
task  has  been  entniated,  we  may  Took  for  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  long  and  instroctive  histwy 
of  the  language  of  Oeylon. 

The  Vidian  Antiquary  for  Februaiy  has  an 
article  on  the  customs  and  language  of  the  Kois 
by  the  Her.  John  Oaio,  of  Dammagudem.  Prof, 
lawney  of  Calcutta  eoutributes  an  interesting 
notice  of  a  striking  parallel  between  a  Norwegian 
tale  in  Thorpe's  Tuietide  Stories  and  a  BudcQiiat 
story  in  the  Eatha  Sarit  Sagara  (vii.,  39).  He 
might  have  added  a  reference  to  the  similar  and 
much  older  story  in  the  Pali  Jatakas  edited  by 
Fausbiill,  from  which  both  the  others  are  prob- 
ably derived.  Dr.  Biihler  has  a  full  transcription 
and  translation  of  an  inscription  of  Govnna  III., 
of  the  Nikumbha  dynasty,  dated  in  Saka  1075— 
that  is,  1163  AJ>. ;  and  Mr.  Fleet  edits  two  more 
Chalukya  grants.  The  Rev.  F.  Kittel  disputea 
the  cogency  of  the  evideDce  hitherto  adduced  to 


show  traces  of  relationship  between  the  Aryan 
and  Dravidian  families  of  speech,  going  carefully 
through  the  lists  of  fourteen  Tamil  roots  supposed 
by  Dr.  Pope  to  favour  that  contention.  Col. 
Yule  and  Dr.  Bumell  publiph  a  specimen  of  the 
OloKory  of  Anglo-Indian  Terms  which  they  have 
in  preparation.  The  present  sample  is  a  very 
elaborate  historical  account  of  running  "  Amuck." 
Lastiy,  Mr.  Eirtane  gives  an  abstract  of  the  Ham- 
mira  Maha  Kavya,  an  epic  poem  in  honour  of 
Hammira,  one  of  those  later  heroes  of  India  who 
measured  their  swords  with  the  Muhammadan 
conquerors  and  fell  in  the  defence  of  their  ind»- 
pendenee. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

KoTAL  Abchaeolooical  Institttte. — (^Thursday, 
April  3.) 

Tac  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Sussell  in  the  Chiur.  Sir  Charles 
Anderson  sent  a  notice  of  the  Roman  diseoveriea  that 
have  been  recently  made  at  Linaaln,  of  whieh  the 
most  important  are  a  large  tesselated  pavement,  and 
the  remams  of  the  house  to  which  it  belonged.  These 
and  other  discoveries  show  that  the  Roman  city  lies 
from  six  to  eight  feet  below  the  present  level. — The 
Rev.  G.  F.  B.  Palmer  contribated  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  paper  "  On  the  History  of  the 
Priory  of  Dart^rd,"  bringing  the  aceoont  of 
the  house  and  its  inmates,  with  much  detail, 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  csntury. — Hr.  W. 
Huyshe  exhibited,  and  sent  a  paper  on,  a  pair  of  posti- 
lion'b  boots  of  the  eigbteentb  century,  found  at  Ba^^ot 
House  in  1846.  The  fact  of  these  being  a  pair  was 
remarked  upon  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  who  also  alluded 
to  a  somewhat  similar  pair  formerly  hauging  ap  at 
Tattersall's. — Sir  Henry  Dryden  nhibited  a  flaa  pair 
of  jack-boots  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  eentmy. 
— Mr.  H.  Hippisley  exhibited,  and  describe!,  a  por- 
trait on  panel  of  Wyclif,  formerly  in  the  recto^  at 
Lutterworth,  and  for  more  than  a  century  in  Mr.  Hip- 
pisle/s  family.  The  great  Reformer  is  represented 
(as  usual)  with  a  beard,  and  holding  a  staff;  but 
it  was  clearly  shown  that  Wyclif  never  wore  a 
beard,  bnt  went  shaven  like  all  ecclesiastics  of  his 
time.  The  subject  excited  a  long  diaonsaioD,  in  which 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Waller  took  part. — Mr.  H.  Harland  sent  some  stone 
celts  ttom  Malton,  and  a  bedesman's  badge  bearing 
the  amu  of  the  Earl  of  Rochfotd.— Mr,  W.  D.  Fowlee 
Qxhibitad  some  very  interesting  examples  of  pottOT 
from  ancient  Indian  graves  in  Columbia. — Mr,  J, 
Hilton  sent  an  aighteenth-oeatary  badge  in  brass  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Su-Liesse. 


HosiCAi;  AssociATioK. — {Moitdi^,  April  7-) 

R.  H.  H.  BosAHQOT,  Esq..  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  C.  Q. 
Sanndera  read  a  paper  on  the  coastmction  of  baild- 
ine;a  in  relation  to  sound.  The  requirements  con- 
sidered were  those  of  musical  performance  with  a 
choir  or  orchestra  or  both.  The  case  of  public  speak- 
ing was  not  dealt  with.  Six  olentents  were  considered 
—the  nze  of  the  building,  its  shape,  its  proportiaBS, 
the  ntoation  of  the  orchestra,  the  materials,  and  the 
bearing  of  the  whole  on  music.  The  importance  of 
the  amonnt  of  tone  was  enforced.  A  long  building 
does  not  admit  of  soft  music  being  heard  at  the  far' 
ther  end.  The  same  building  ia  not  generally  adapted 
for  both  slow  and  last,  both  load  and  soft  mouo. 
The  defects  (A  the  osnsl  shape,  the  long  rectangle 
with  galleries,  were  pointed  out.  The  waggon  roof 
is  objection&ble,  as  it  prodnces  an  echo.  Cireolar 
rooms  have  great  disadvantages,  especially  with  high 
aod  vaulted  roofs.  As  an  exception  the  Surrey  Chapel 
in  Btaekfriars  Boad  was  mentioned.  This  has  sixteen 
equal  sides,  so  that  it  is  nearly  cireolar,  and  holds 
nearly  2,000  persons.  It  is  free  from  echo,  but  re- 
quires a  powerful  voice.  A  flat,  low  ceiling  is  essential 
in  a  concert  room.  This  was  illustrated  OJ  supposing 
a  speaker  placed  in  a  hamisphera,  not  at  th«  centre, 
so  that  the  sound  should  resoh  just  to  the  hemisphere 
all  round.  Then  by  &r  the  largest  portion  of  sound 
ascends  towards  the  surFace  of  the  hemisphere  and  is 
lost.  A  flat  roof  cuts  the  soand  off  from  the  greater 
part  of  this  surface,  and  reflects  it  down  a^in  to  the 
audience,  thus  greatly  extending  the  distance  at 
which  sound  can  be  heard.  The  evidence  ae  to  th« 
effeet  of  the  proportions  ofabuildiDg  is  eontradictoiy; 
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it  OMIDS  probable  that  Uie  proportioos  are  without 
inflneDes.  A  plan  of  a  nmnc-room  was  snbmUted  io 
which  tlie  rarebeBtra  was  in  one  comer,  and  the  aeata 
were  axranged  in  quadrants  of  circles  ronnd  it.  Mate- 
rials ;  the  diffnsiun  of  sound  mainly  depends  on  the 
ceiling.  This  should  be  low  and  flat,  and  made  of 
wood,  with  the  pieces  carefully  jointed  together.  For 
the  walls  board,  cement,  or  stone.  For  solo  or  qiiar- 
tett  performances  taking  place  in  front  of  the  orchestra 
there  should  be  a  moTeabla  screen,  capable  of  being 
rused  behind  the  porforaers.  Curtains  should  be 
proTided  for  shotting  off  those  parts  of  the  room  which 
are  left  empty,  in  case  of  a  small  aodiaDce. 


FINE  ART. 

THE  BOOK-DECORATION  OF  THK  BESAISSAKCE. 

Die  Bucher-Ornamentik  der  Renaiamnce.  Eine 
Atiswahl  stjlvoUer  TiteleinfassaDgen, 
InitialeD,  Leisteo,  Yignetten  u.  Dmcker- 
seichen  berroiragender  itaHenischer, 
dentaoher  ti.  franzdsiBcher  Offipinen  ana 
der  Zeit  der  FrUfarenaissanoe.  Nach  der 
eieenen  Samzalnng  heraasgegeben  u. 
erlantert  tod  A.  F.  Batsch.  (Leipzig: 
Hirth.) 

A  FOLIO  volume  of  well-execated  plates, 
with  an  IntTodaction  written  by  a  well-in- 
formed and  enthnsiastic  collector,  promises 
considerable  attraction  to  the  amateur  of 
beantifnl  title-pages,  initials,  borders,  rig- 
nettes,  Ac.,  as  set  fortb  in  the  title-page  and 
on  tbe  cover  o{  Herr  Batsch's  recently  pab- 
liabed  work.    Though  selected  chiefly  from 
the  writer's   own   collection,  or  perhaps 
because  so  selected,  this  assortment  of  one 
hundred  examples  of  Renaissance  book-orna- 
ment is  not  altogether  a  fair  representative 
display  of  what  the  designers  of  tiie  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  could  do  for  litera- 
ture.   At  first  sight  it  appears  both  redund- 
ant and  defective.    It  contains  more  than 
BuflSoient  examples  of  the  designs  of  the 
German  schools,  and  by  no  means  a  satisfac- 
tory variety  of  the  schools  of  France  and 
Itsdy  of  the  same  dates.    In  fact,  out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  four  examples  selected 
— most  of  which  are  really  very  good,  and 
certainly  reproduced  with  great  care  and 
fiuthfblness — only  twenty-two  are  from  non- 
German  printing-offices,  and  some  even  of 
these  designs  are  by  German  artists.  The 
remaining  eighty-two  are  German.  Venice 
is  represented  by  tiiirteen  plates,  Milan  by 
one,  Paris  by  four;   while  Augsbn^  hais 
fourteen,  Nuremberg  five,  Strassburg  eight, 
Hainz  six,  Coin  and  Wittemberg  each  seven, 
and  Basel  twenty-eight.    This  is  not  quite 
satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  among  the  names 
of  German  artists  we  meet  with  the  best. 
Numerous  examples  are  given  of  Hans 
Burgmair,  Daniel   Hopfer,  Albert  Diirer, 
Hans  Holbein,  H.  Baldnng-Griiu,  and  Lucas 
Cranach.    In  explanation  of  this  seeming 
partiality,  the  ecUtor  informs  ns  in  his  Pre- 
face tiiat  he  deals  at  preset  oi^y  with  the 
Early  Benaissanoe,  uid  pnts  fwth  a  por- 
tion of  his  work  somewhat  tentatively — 
"in  aid  and  fnrthorance  of  modern  effort" 
in  this  interesting  branch  of  art.  Hence, 
while  giving  examples  from  Dtirer,  Burg- 
mair, and  Holbein,  he  omits  Jost  Amman, 
Solis,  and  Tobias  Steinmer.    French  artists, 
as  a  rule,  he  omits,  on  the  ground  that  all 
the  French  art  of  the  time  is  mere  slavish 
copying  of  Italian  mastera,  and  fails  aiio- 
gether  in  originality  either  of  conception  or 


execution.  No  mention,  therefore,  ia  made 
of  Jean  Cousin,  yet  somewhat  inconsistently 
Geoffry  T017  is  included  for  his  "  very  de- 
serving" work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
further  selection,  which  Herr  Butsch  hints 
at  in  bis  Preface,  may  follow,  and  may  contain 
the  foreign  examples  necessary  to  make  it  al- 
together a  worthy  representation  of  Renais- 
sance art  as  applied  to  the  ornamentation  of 
books.  The  Introduction  is  divided  into  por- 
tions headed  by  the  names  of  the  cities  in 
which  tiie  respeotiTe  works  were  produced. 
These  brief  histories,  like  most  German 
work,  are  very  searching  and  thorongh,  and 
extremely  interesting.  It  shoold  be  added 
that  the  descriptive  text  relating  to  the  Italian 
examples  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
number  of  plates.  The  writer  jnstly  con- 
siders the  Poliphilo  of  Aldus  published  in 
1499  the  pearl  of  Italian  book-illostration 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  seems,  however,  that  he  does  not  think 
much  of  any  art  which  is  not  German.  "  We 
leave  the  South,"  he  says  at  the  close  of  his 
remarks  on  Italy,  "and  betake  ourselves 
to  onr  own  Fatherland,  that  land  which, 
slowly  indeed,  but  with  G(«rman  profimdity, 
thoroTighnesa,  polish,  and  perseverance,  ap- 
propriated the  forms  and  patterns  of  its 
southern  neighbour." 

The  text  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine 
paper.  The  illustrations  are  good,  but 
scarcely  so  attractive,  perhaps,  as  those 
given  by  M.  Firmin-Didot,  Sir  W.  Stir- 
ling-Maxwell,  and  the  editor  of  L'AH  pour 
T0U8,  on  kindred  subjects.  Tet  the  work 
may  be  thankfully  accepted  as  a  begin- 
ning. The  author  only  claims  for  it  this 
praise,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  for 
^e  first  time  somethiug  like  an  historical 
development  of  the  branch  of  art  to  which 
it  refers.  It  is  one  which  quite  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  decorative  artists,  bnt, 
of  course,  with  special  reference  to  onr  pre- 
sent advanced  ai^liances  for  the  aulomment 
of  books.  A  renewed  stndy  of  the  finest 
examples  of  bygone  times  must  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  directly  on  modem  work, 
and  indirectly,  therefore,  on  the  formation 
of  public  taste,  John  W.  Beadlet. 


Luca  Signorelli  wtd  die  iicUieniache  Renais- 
sance :  eine  huruihistorische  Monograjthie, 
Von  Robert  Vischer.    (Leipzig :  Veit.) 

Thb  anthor  calls  his  work  a  monograph, 
but  it  is  really  a  set  of  lectures  upon  Signo- 
relli and  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The 
fir&t  lecture  gives  a  sketch  of  local  history 
at  Cortona,  Arezzo,  Florence,  Orvieto, 
Rome,  and  other  places  in  which  Signorelli 
laboured.  The  second  treats  of  artists  as- 
sumed or  acknowledged  to  have  wielded 
influence  in  the  devdopment  of  Signorelli's 
style ;  ^e  third  is  a  journal  of  the  master's 
movements  and  occnpations.  The  fourth 
lectnre  is  an  essay  on  Signorelli's  art  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  Renaissance ;  the  fifth  and  sixth 
contain  an  enquiry  into  the  sources  from 
which  the  painter  derived  the  subjects  of  bis 
frescoes  at  Orvieto,  and  a  disquisition  upon 
the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  word  terri- 
bilitd  as  used  by  Vaeari  and  other  early 
writers.  The  seventh  lecture  deals  wiUi 
Xm^nls,  assistantSi  and  contemporaries  of 


Signorelli;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  calendar 
of  documents  in  chronological  order,  anJ  a 
reprint  of  the  rare  sources  from  nlicti 
our  written  knowledge  of  Siguorelli  is 
rived. 

All  students  of  art  will  be  thaokfolfor 
this  important  contribution  to  the  lusl<>iy 
of  painting.  They  will  appredate  tbe 
minute  care  with  which  most  of  Signorelli'j 
works  in  Italy  have  been  measured  mid  da. 
scribed,  and  acknowledge  gladly  the  aduN 
tage  of  having  a  list  of  prints  and  jduto- 
graphs  of  the  master's  puutiogs.  Itf 
may  wonder  at  the  patience  with  which  it 
statements  of  earlier  writers  have  l«t 
controlled  and  revised ;  bat  they  will  njcn 
to  find  not  only  a  reprint  of  Humi's 
relli,  hitherto  bnried  in  the  Milanese 
colta "  of  Calogera,  but  a  complete  set  ti 
records,  including  documents  of  recent  dis- 
covery and  some,  like  Signorelli's  will, 
which  have  never  as  yet  been  poblisbed. 

The  author  of  this  oopioos  Totnme  a 
nearly  4)00  pages  first  visited  Ital;  a 
1872-3,  and  we  have  evidence  of  his  eumi 
purpose  of  research  at  that  time  in  teniii 
essays  on  Siennese  art  published  ia 
Zeiischrift  fiir  bildende  Kunst.  He  retanrf 
to  Italy  in  1876  and  1877,  baring  him. 
sion  in  the  interval  to  study  at  BeHiB,il(ai- 
burg,  and  Vienna ;  and  nov  we  htn  tie 
fruits  of  his  travels  before  ns  in  tbesiapeof 
Signorelli's  Lifis.    Si^orelli  ia  a  u&t 
whose  style  is  amply  lUustrateil  m  naxi 
cities  of  his  native  country.  Hia  pMaat 
biographer  was  therefore  safeincmiGiiiii^ 
his  observations  to  the  Peninsula  ini  ^ 
glecting  the  masterpieces  dispersed  uoiffig 
English  and  French  collections.  Bnnl» 
Life  would  have  been  the  better  for  1  wi^n 
acquaintance  not  only  with  one  but  wib 
several  periods  of  art.  The  hiographer'sjiidj- 
ment,  and  his  criticisms,  though  genenflji 
fair  and  frequently  acute,  want  «x«» 
upon  a  krger  field.    Time  and  eipai«» 
will  certainly  lead  him  to  correct  sonei 
his  impressions,  and  chiefly  those  codmot 
with  the  alleged  influence  of  Antonio 
huuolo,  Verrocchio,  and  CrivellionSi^ 
relli.    He  will  perhaps  learn  moreaocai^Jj 
to  gauge  the  difference  between  tbe  f 
and  tbe  later  productions  of  hie  hero, 
correctly  to  distinguish  the  varieweB ' 
characterise  the  s^Ies  of  such  ma^ 
Ifelozzo  and  Falmezzana   In  phil 
or  metaphysical  disqnisitious  we  ni>7 
to  find  him  equally  subtle,  yet  easifr 
understand.    In  the  mode  of  ei[«^ 
opinion  he  will  be  more  forcible  u 
portion  as  he  is  less  dogmatic  and  trei 
Apart  from  this,  apart,  too,  from  a  te^ 
redundance  of  matter  and  style  and  a  f 
ality  for  hard  words,  there  is  nothing  "i 
biography  that  is  not  to  be  heartdr  W 
meSjeSL^  J.AfSioi* 

CTBXUr  IJCFEKIAL  ABCHAWWGICil 

At  the  meeting  of  March  31  Commenditj 
Jfinervini  annonnced  the  diiCOTery  of  w  S 
sepulchre  on  the  side  of  VesuriM.  He  etf|» 
a  coin  of  the  Lower  Empire  whicli  had  '>^.\ 
there,  refraining  from  giving  farther. 
tiU  he  had  obtained  fuller  informaDon  oc 

subject.  ... 

Dr.  Man  then  gave  a  diseoarw  on  tltfj^ 
tions  whidi  occur  on  ti»  Pompaw  pw"' 
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ulubiting  the  deeisn  of*  newwctnreta  npn- 
tstitioD  of  the  weU-known  indaent  of  the  oift- 
u^erj  of  Achlllee  among  the  duighten  of  King 
Lrromedee,  a  reeogiuticni  e&cted  hj  ibo  device 
Lfl'lytBes  and  IMomed. 
Dr.  Schmidt  spoke  on  the  sahject  of  a  marble 
liicTO,  wluch  formed  part  of  a  sareophagas,  and 
rtich  he  had  seen  at  Spelto,1  near  ABBiai,  in 
Vmbri*.  Upon  it  were  repreeented  two  hares 
•tin;  a  hooch  of  grapes,  above  them  an^  eagle 
Kith  eitesded  wings,  and  at  the  eidee  two  milituy 

Prof.  Ilenzen  commented  on  the  inscription 
■Ijsrtjrered  in  the  excavations  of  the  Tiher  near 
the  gardens  of  the  Farnesina.  This  inscription 
mlbiotedlae  vmariae  Arruntimtae  et  nowM,  imder 
tL  eomilsbip  of  Licinios  Sura  II.,  Servianus  II. 
1b<:  Professor  entered  into  a  discnsnon  of  the 
iiti  iditing  to  these  two  eonsula,  displaying  a 
u^jdge  of  fiutography  possessed  bj  hiouelf 

Xi  the  meetii^  of  the  28th  Signor  Kiseritzliy 
re«d  I  note  on  the  subject  of  a  marble  bust 
i:  Florence,  which  had  been  too  hastily  concluded 
ro  be  B  portrait  of  King  Pyrrhus  executed  during 
tiK  lifeUme  of  that  monarch,  and  showed  that  the 
enor  liad  arisen  from  an  incorrect  reading  of  the 
l-'.tcis  incised  on  the  marble,  which  more  pro- 
r-tblj  composed  the  name  of  an  orator  of  the 
Prthdgorean  school,  well  known  in  Greece  during 
ije  time  of  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar. 

r.vnmeodatore  G.  B,  de'  Rossi  afterw.vrJs  ex- 
hi'B.'j^  a  amall  marble  column  on  which  was  re- 
peated the  inscription  "^cjr.  VII.  //  at  trea  SUanoa 
et  r,"  diicoTered  at  Borghetto,  near  Grotta- 
titmfA,  but  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
interior  of  the  city  of  Rome.   De*  Bossi  proved 
\j  other  examples  that  Ihete  was  no  cause  for 
n^tise  in  the  net  that  monnments  from  the  in- 
tarwr  of  ^  city  were  now  discovered  at  so  great 
a  diitance,  and  condoded  by  an  aoalyds  of  the 
iuctiptioa,  which  relates  tu  the  regio  tt^ima, 
and  wluch,  ia  his  opinion,  gives  ns  the  earliest 
rea»d  of  m  of  the  &mous  sanctoaries  of  the 


S0TB8  ON  AST  Ayj)  AMCBABOLOQY, 

ate  fflad  to  hear  that  the  Memorial  Volume 
of  ItejnDOiictions  from  the  works  of  Mr.  George 
MamoD,  with  biographical  and  critical  notice  of 
ihifl  delicate  artist,  ny  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  will  be 
readj  for  subecribOTS  during  the  present  year.  It 
1-  Dot  intended  that  any  proEt  shall  be  made  by 
the  issae  of  the  work,  but  rather  that  subscribers 
»b&I]  receive  the  fullest  value  for  their  guinea. 
Mr.  W.  B.  McKay,  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Adam,  of  01 
(treat  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  have  guaranteed 
the  artistic  quality  of  the  reproduotions  from  Mr. 
Mscaon  a  chusen  designs. 

We  have  received  from  A.  Quantin,  7  Hue  St.- 
Beooit,  Paris,  a  copy  of  V Annie  Artittique.  This 
Eh'jold  in  course  of  time  be  an  exceedingly  valu- 
ihle  annual  publication.  The  first  year  there  are 
v>ttceable — especially  in  what  regards  English  art 
Uhl  art  events — some  considerable  omissions.  Some 
inportant  books  and  eveote  which  belong  to  the 
fear  are  onrecorded.  Some  of  these  a  contem- 
foiary  has  already  pointed  out.  It  is  ridiculous 
^  while  the  private  gathering  of  a  few  pleasant 
wKer-colouTB  l»  Mr.  ^dey  finds  mention,  and  the 
aiUlntion  of  toe  German  Athenaeum  in  Mor^ 
timer  Street  is  chronicled,  no  reference  is  made  to 
mch  an  assemblage  of  drawings  by  the  Old  Dutch 
Masters  as  the  Burlington  Club  got  tmether 
W  spring.  But  generally  the  record  of  French 
utistic  events  is  bstter  done,  and  we  wish  every 
success  to  this  publication,  which,  if  it  be  con- 
tinoed  with  discredon  and  judgment,  will  supply 
«  want,  nndoubtedly. 

Tn  eoUeetton  of  fottign  potares  in  the  French 
Gallery  in  Fktl  Mall  ia  notnnlikemaurofitapr^ 
decesson.    The  gwezal  ..standard  <»  executive 
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akin  isj  as  usoal,  far  hkher  than  ooold  be  ex- 
pected ID  anv  display  of  English  work  of  similar 
scope  and  character,  but  it  must  be  added  that 
this  completeness  of  technical  sdence  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  within  the  narrowest  intellec- 
tual limits.  It  is,  of  course,  the  special  function 
of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  to  offer  for  view  only 
such  examples  of  the  different  masters  represented 
as  are  likely  to  find  a  ready  market,  and  it  is 
enough  if  to  these  saleable  wares  there  are  added 
one  or  two  more  important  specimens  to  give  dis- 
tinction and  character  to  the  show.  The  largest 
canvas  to  be  found  on  the  walls  this  year  presents 
a  view  of  the  Market  Place  in  Cairo  (No.  70),  by 
Prof.  L.  C.  Miiller.  The  public  taste  is  some- 
what satiated  with  the  picturesque  aspect  of 
Oriental  life,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  present 
performance  to  awaken  new  interest  in  such 
ttiemes.  A  certun  adroitness  in  the  grouping  of 
a  number  of  figures  and  uoquestionalide  force  in 
the  rendering  of  varied  tints  and  textures  are 
noticeable  merits  in  Prof.  Miiller's  careful  work. 
A  London  exhibition  of  foreign  art  would  now 
scarcely  be  complete  vrithout  some  record  of  the 
inBuence  of  Fortuny,  and  accordingly  we  find 
here  some  one  or  two  examples  of  the  school  as 
clever  and  as  trivial  as  could  be  demred.  In  the 
Studio  (No.  77),  by  Madrazo,  is  certainly  a 
strikingly  vivid  piece  of  painting,  in  which  the 
realistic  force  of  the  execution  is  emphasised  by 
the  vulgarity  of  the  theme.  A  scene  in  n  court- 
yard at  Seville  (No.  63)  is  a  contribution  in  a 
kindred  style,  only  that  its  author,  Jimiuez,  with 
less  of  technical  science,  depends  even  more  com- 
pletely upon  the  triviality  of  bis  subject ;  while  in 
The  Criiica  (So.  101),  by  G.  Kuhl,  a  distinctiy 
German  accent  is  added  to  Fortuny's  teaching. 
Among  works  of  more  serious  preteosion  may  be 
noticed  CatecMmnff  (No.  8),  by  A.  Spring ;  The 
GrpAoB  (No.  98),  by  N.  Gvaio :  Oattte  Fagtttre, 
Normandy  (No.  144),  by  Van  Marke;  and  two 
spirited  war  stupes  by  De  Neuvill|. 

Mbb.  Stlllmak  (Miss  Spartali),  now  resident 
in  Florence,  has  sent  oflf  to  London  three  water- 
colours,  the  fruits  of  her  winter's  labour.  One  of 
Roesetti'a  sonnets  from  Boccaccio  has  inspired  her 
with  the  subject  of  her  principal  work,  entitled  On 
Fiatam^ta  Singing.  A  group  of  girls  in  a  garden  by 
the  sea  are  listenii^  eagerly  to  the  songs  of  the 
maiden  minstrel  seated  b^  uie  fountun,  while  the 
poet's  head  is  seen  peering  through  tiie  shrubs. 
The  controlled  intensity  of  the  singer's  expression 
is  in  fiue  contrast  with  the  expansive  rapture  of 
the  standing  figure  in  the  foreground.  Very 
difficult  problems  of  colour  are  skilfully  solved  in 
the  management  of  the  variously  tinted  dresses 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  mysterious  forest  background.  In 
La  Femia-oea,  a  pensive  child-fiMe  leaning  for- 
ward to  the  spectator  from  a  background  of 
flowering  oleander ;  and  in  The  Oranfe  Oatherer, 
a  glowiog  soothem  nuuden  attired  in  a  marvel- 
lously gorgeous  brocade,  and  engaged  in  drawing 
down  a  fruit-laden  bmnch,  Mrs.  Stillmtm  gives 
fresh  proofs  of  her  genius  as  a  colourist  and  her 
power  of  dealing  with  Italian  atmospheric  effects. 

TsE  prize  model  for  the  Turin  mooumfflt  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  is  that  of  Signor  Oosta,  a 
Genoese  sculptor  resident  in  Borne,  who  was  also 
the  successful  competitor  for  the  monoment  to 
Mazzini  at  Genoa. 

Fra  AJtSGLtco's  Madonna  in  the  Uffizi  Gal- 
lery being,  it  is  said,  in  very  bad  condition,  the 
Itfuian  Government  has  appointed  a  committee 
composed  of  Profs.  Ciseri,  Saoesi,  and  Giacomo 
Conti  to  deliberate  on  the  best  method  of  restore 
ing  this  nluable  work. 

Tmt  celebrated  sculptor  Agostino  Doprfi  has 
completed  an  antobiogniphy,  which  will  shortly 
be  publiahed  by  Mesus.  La  ICcmnier  uid  Oo.,  of 
Florence. 

O&TALiERB  PixiBO  Gsumi,  DiKctor  of  the 
Pontifical  Tapestry  Worki,  annonnces  an  interest- 
ii^  pnblicatioD  on  the  Art  T^sitriea  of  Italy,  and 
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especially  of  tiie  Vatican.  The  woilc  vrill  con- 
sist of  a  complete  history  of  Italian  tapestry,  with 
moBtxationB  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art 
from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  It 
will  be  issued  in  twelve  moothlv  parts,  each  con- 
taining eight  engravings ;  and  the  price,  to  sub- 
scribers, will  be  one  hundred  and  twentf  Ibdiao 
lire  for  the  whole  series,  payable  in  four  quotas  of 
thirty  lire.  This  noble  eiution,  which  is  dedicated 
to  Pope  Tioo  XIII.,  is  to  be  a  ehef-^auvre  of 
Italian  typography. 

As  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late  French 
artist,  Guillaume  R^mey,  is  now  open  at  the 
Cercle  of  the  Rue  St.  Arnaud.  An  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  another  French  painter  lately  dead — 
namely,  SieBener — ^is  being  held  in  the  Ooura-la- 
Reine, 

The  exhibition  of  the  clique  of  artists  known 
as  the  "  Impressionnistes  "  opens  ou  the  10th  inst. 
in  the  Avenue  de  VOp^ra,  Paris.  It  is  announced 
as  being  *'  the  fourth  exhibition  held  by  a  group 
of  independent  artists." 

Thb  scaffolding  that  has  remsioed  for  fifty-nix 
years  around  the  tower  of  Rouen  Cathedral  was 
removed  last  week,  the  lantern  having  at  length 
been  completely  restored. 

Maeirt's  gorgeous  pietore,  The  Entry  of 
Charles  V.  into  Antwerp,  is  at  present  being  ex- 
hibited in  Berlin,  where  it  attracts  crowds  daily. 
When  will  the  art  tour  that  this  picture  seems  to 
be  making  bring  it  to  London  ?  Munkacsy*s 
AlUtun  and  his  Dttughters  is  likewise  at  Berlin. 

M.  Reis^h;,  who  lately  resigned  his  post  of 
Director  of  Xational  Museums  in  France,  has  .jost 
sold  his  fine  gallery  of  pictures.  The  entire  col- 
lection has  been  bought,  it  is  stated,  by  the  Doc 
d'Aumale  for  500,000  fr. 

Thb  exhibition  of  water-colour  paintings  by 
French  artists  was  opened  in  Paris  last  week. 
The  artists  who  exhibit  and  who  have  founded 
this  new  French  Water-colour  Society  are 
only  seventeen  in  number,  but  their  works  are 
said  to  be  of  hij[h  merit.  Water-colour  in 
general  is  more  admired  than  practis^id  in  France, 
where  it  is  still  looked  upon  as  "  the  English 
method."  This  exhibition  will  probably  do  much 
toward  naturalising  it. 

Thb  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Vienna 
Kiinstlerhaus  was  opened  at  the  end  of  last  month 
by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  with  more  than  usual 
ceremony,  on  account  of  the  celebration  of  its  first 
decade.  But  in  spite  of  this  circumstance,  the 
show  it  makes  is  said  to  be  a  poor  oue,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  absence  of  several  popular  painters 
who  an  vront  to  contribute  to  it.  Neither 
Makart,  Munkacsy,  Gabriel  Max,  nor  Defregger 
is  present  this  year,  these  artists  probably  re- 
serving their  works  for  the  coming  exhibition  at 
Munich.  One  of  the  chief  iutttrests  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is,  perhaps,  a  Saal  devoted  entirely  to  the 
works  of  the  painter  Korzbauer,  who  has  lately 
died.  About  thirty-nine  of  his  pictures  and 
sketches  are  shown,  and  command  great  attention. 
The  plastic  works  exhibited  are,  unlike  the  pic- 
tures, of  more  than  usual  worth,  Tilgner  being 
seen  in  great  force,  and  the  statues  of  Michel- 
angelo by  Wagner,  and  of  Albrecht  Diirer  by 
Schmidgruber,  being  at  length  executed  in  marble 
and  set  up  in  the  vestibule.; 

Thb  excavations  made  on  behalf  of  the  Munici- 
pality of  Rome  have  lately  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  numerous  fragments  of  marble  statues, 
which  had  been  broken  up  into  materials  for  the 
construction  of  an  old  wall  in  the  Viale  Princi- 
pessa  Mar^herita,  in  the  new  quarter  of  the  city. 
Up  to  this  time  seven  statues  have  been  re- 
stored by  piedng  their  fragments  together.  One 
represents  a  youthful  Bacchus  Trith  a  panther; 
another  a  little  Faun,  which  perhaps  had  supported 
a  basket;  others  various  personages  of  a  late 
epoch,  but  of  importance  on  account  of  their 
costume.   One  fragment  belongs  to  a  luge  female 
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oihet  remuns  of  statuea  have  alao  been  found  in 
the  wall  enclosing  the  Venturi  Tinejard,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  Via  Tihnrtina.  TheBe 
statuea,  however,  which  are  of  tufo,  hare  not 
been  totally  reduced  to  fro^ents,  like  those  of 
the  Vinle  Prindpeasa  Mai^^herita,  hut  have  been 
merely  broken  off  at  those  parts  which  rose  above 
the  due  height  of  the  wall.  Among  them  should 
be  remarked  two  representations  of  dogs,  apparently 
of  the  Maltese  breed,  a  speciM  in  great  &vour  with 
the  ancients,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  Oatuli 
Melitaei."  A  beautiful  sphinx,  in  travertino,  per- 
fectly preserved,  and  some  vex;  elegant  sepulchral 
nms,  UTe  also  been  discorered  in  thew  ezcavap 
lions.  In  the  works  of  the  Tiktx  a  small  idlver 
TBse  has  been  found ;  and  in  the  ezcBvations  near 
the  Faniesina  palace  ham  been  discovered  some 
ndent  rooms,  with  paindi^  on  the  walls  eze- 
cttted  in  the  best  stjrle. 

Iw  Ancona,  donnff  tiie  excavations  for  the 
foundation  of  a  building  on  the  Oorso  Vittoie 
Emanaele,  a  mosaic  pavement  has  been  bronght 
to  light,  representing  vine  branches  with  leaves 
and  Donches  of  grapes,  springing  from  a  large 
vase.  From  the  fcmn  of  the  mosaic  and  an  in- 
scription accompanying  it  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  it  is  of  Christian  workmanship. 

Thb  excavations  undertaken  by  the  Italian 
Oovemment  for  the  exploration  of  the  site  of  the 

ancient  Sybaris,  in  Hhbgna  Graecis,  appear  to  have 
yielded  magniBceot  results.  The  particalars, 
which  will  appear  in  doe  time,  are  still  wanting. 

Thb  eighteen-hundredtii  anniversaiy  of  the  de- 
struction of  Pompeii  is  to  be  cuebrated  in 
November  next  by  a  grand  sraentific^^e.  The 
principal  srchaeologista  in  Italy  have  been  asked 
to  contribute  memoirs  on  the  catastrophe,  and  on 
the  discoveries  lecentiy  made  in  the  buried  sitj. 


THB  BTAOX. 

"KUT  bus"  at  the  TH£1IBE  FRAir^AIS. 

Victor  Hugo's  fine  tragedy,  Itujf  Slat^  has  at 
last  been  permitted  to  take  its  proper  place  among 
acting  plays,  and  has  been  performed  at  the 
Comedie  Fran§aise. 

It  has  had  a  curious  history.  Although  the 
triumphant  success  of  Semam  in  1830  had  ob- 
tained for  the  Romantic  School  the  right  of  en- 
trance to  the  Comedie,  the  principal  writers, 
men  like  Hugo  and  Dumas,  still  complained  that 
they  did  not  feel  at  home  there — that  they  were 
toWated  rathef  than  welcomed.  At  the  same 
time  they  had  quarrelled  with  the  then  director  of 
the  Tb^tre  de  la  Porte  St-Martin,  because,  like 
his  modern  successor,  he  found  spectacles  with 
live  elephants  and  other  animals  more  lucrative 
than  the  higher  forms  of  the  drama.  The  New 
School  was  consequently  without  a  theatre ;  and 
its  supporters  ui^d  that  a  new  one  ought 
to  be  built  expressly  for  its  accommodation. 
The  Due  d'Orl^ans  interested  himself  warmly  in 
the  project,  and  persuaded  M.  Guizot  to  regard 
it  with  favour.  This  was  in  1836.  Many  un- 
expected difGculties,  however,  arose.  Money  to 
build  the  theatre  was  not  forthcoming,  and, 
tbe  poets  having  wisely  concluded  that  they  had 
better  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  de- 
tails of  management,  a  manager  had  to  be  found. 
This  part  of  tiie  task  was  comparatively  easy.  A 
certain  M.  AntSnor  Joly,  in.  ardent  upholder  of 
Komantie  principles,  promised  to  be  all  that  cotdd 
be  wished:  hut  he  was  only  a  journalist,  enthusi- 
astic but  penuiless.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
man  who  joined  to  the  possession  of  capital  a 
sufficiently  firm  belief  in  Romanticism  to  be  willing 
to  lend  money  upon  such  doubtful  security.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  howbT«r,  this  remarkable 
comhiiiation  appeared  in  tbe  person  of  an  under* 
ta'ter,  with  musical  tastes,  a  belief  in  his  own  powers 
a*  a  writer  of  vaudevilles,  and  enough  mooey  to 
build  tlie  loDif-deaired  ediHce.  lie  made  one  condi- 
tion—that he  should  be  associated  with  M.  Joly  as 


manager.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  what  ap- 
peared to  be  so  reasonable;  bis  request  was 
granted,  and  the  building  of  the  theatre  com- 
menced. It  was  called,  after  many  changes  of 
site  and  of  name,  '*  Th^tre  de  la  Renaissance," 
and  is,  or  rather  was,  the  house  known  subse- 
quently as  "Theatre  des  Italiens,"  or  ^' Salle 
Ventaaour."  It  was  never  saecessfnlf  and  is  now 
bein^  pulled  down. 

Victor  Hugo  endued  to  write  Ruy  BUa  as 
the  opening  piece.  He  and  the  workmen  began 
thdr  labours  at  about  the  same  time.  The  poet, 
however,  was  ready  before  tiie  walls  of  Uie  theatre 
could  have  risen  above  tlw  ground.  The  antiior 
of  Vi^or  Mugo  raconU  par  un  tfynom  de  so  we 
tells  us  that  he  began  to  write  on  July  4,  1838, 
and  finished  the  test  scene  on  Aogost  11.  The 
fifth  act  was  the  work  of  a  single  day.  The 
sulnect,  says  the  same  authority,  was  one  that 
had  long  occupied  his  mind.  His  first  idea  was 
to  have  begun  with  what  is  now  the  third  act, 
and  to  have  shown  the  all-powerful  Minister, 
beloved  by  the  Queen,  and  raised  by  her  to  be 
Duke  d'Olm^do,  commanded  by  a  servant,  who 
enters  abruptiy,  to  do  this  and  that — to  shut  the 
window,  picK  up  his  handkerchief,  Ac.  All  would 
have  been  explained  afterwards.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  piece  was 
written  as  we  have  it  now. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  try  to  discover  the 
process  by  which  the  subjects  of  great  works  of 
imagination  have  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  their 
authora:  and  it  is  especially  so  in  the  present 
case,  where  Victor  Hugo  has  resorted  to  so  strange 
a  combination.  How  could  it  have  occurred  to 
him  to  present  so  singular  a  personage  as  Ruy 
Bias— raised  from  a  humble  origin  to  the  highest 

EoftitioD  at  Court — wde  by  side  with  the  perfectly 
istorical  figures  of  Charles  II.  of  Spun  and  his 
queen,  Marie  de  Neubourg  P  An  able  critic,  M. 
Auguste  Vitu,  has  recently  pointed  out  that  a 
piece  on  almost  the  same  period  was  plaved  at 
the  Fran9ai8  a  few  years  before  (November  5, 
1831).  It  was  by  an  author  who  wrote  under  the 
name  of  Henri  de  Latouche,  and  was  called  La 
Reine  tCEtpt^nA.  The  historical  personages  in  it 
were  the  same  Oharles  II.,  and  his  first  wife,  Marie- 
Louise  d'OrUans,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,and  it  turned 
on  the  pasnonate  derire  of  the  king  to  hare  an  heir. 
The  way  in  which  this  strange  subject  was  treated 
was  iatal  to  the  piece ;  the  indignation  of  the 
audience  became  so  violent  that  much  of  it  was 
played  in  dumb-show,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  risk  B  second  representation.  A  reading  of  the 
play,  it  must  he  admitted,  more  than  jnstines  this 
verdict.  It  was  clearly,  however,  the  intention 
of  the  author,  who  was  a  man  of  tcJent;  to  draw 
much  the  same  picture  of  the  Spanish  Court  as 
Victor  Hugo  drew  with  such  success  afterwards. 
He  wished  to  exhibit  a  young  and  beautiful  Queen, 
neglected  by  her  husband,  bullied  by  the  Court 
officials,  lonely  end  wretched,  welcoming  with 
ef^mese  the  love  of  the  one  Spaniard  who  sym- 
pathised with  her :  yet  welcoming  it  like  Marie 
de  Neubonrg,  in  all  puri^  and  honour.  The  type  of 
Don  Ghuitan  is  there,  in  tiie  penou  of  the  Cham- 
berlain Almeido:  tiie  second  act  b^ins  exactly 
as  does  the  second  act  of  Ruy  Bias,  with  a  scene 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Oamerera-major,  where 
Casilda  is  represented  by  a  certain  Dona  Pagnita. 
The  lover,  Fra  Henares,  is  wounded  in  a  duel 
with  Almeido,  and  the  queen  stanches  his  wound 
witii  her  handkerchief,  upon  discovering  which  he 
exclaims,  "  Quel  riche  mouchoir  I  Une  M,  une  L, 
une  couronne  !  Oh !  la  vie  me  redevient  cbfere ! 
Non,  non,  ne  profanons  pas  cette  enceinte  I  L'6mo- 
tion,  la  faiblesse,  et  le  bonheur  me  tueraient : " 
just  as  Ruy  Bias,  in  a  similar  situation,  ejaculates — 

"  Faitea,  mon  Dieu,  qu"4  cet  instant  je  menre." 
From  this  point,  however,  all  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  ceases.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
sutEciently  close  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
La  Seine  d'Enpai/ne,  which  probably  excited 
much  attention  at  the  time,  suff^'eated  to  Vic- 
tor Hugo  a  Spanish  subject,  fmd  eren  the  outline 


of  a  plot  and  of  some  of  tiie  chmcten.  k 
littie  research  into  tiie  history  of  Spsin  toqU 
furnish  him  with  the  germ  of  Ray  BtaThimaelC 
There  was  at  the  Court  of  Spain  in  the  dan  of 
Ma^  of  Austria,  wife  of  Philip  IV.  and  motbei 
of  Oharles  II.,  one  Fernando  de  Valenmelj  i 
young  fellow  of  very  doubtful  nobility,  who  bepa 
life  as  a  page  in  a  ducal  &mily.  His  good  loob 
enabled  nim  to  become  the  husband  of  Boat 
Engeiua,  one  of  the  queen's  ladies,  and  sut^^ 
quentiy  the  lover  of  the  queen  heraelf.  "bm^ 
the  long  minori^  of  her  son  she  availed  herself  Y 
the  power  she  ezennsed  as  regent  to  losdU 
favourite  with  hononrs,  and  finslly  to  nuke  luci 
grandee  of  Spain.   One  of  the  nist  sets  of^ 
young  king  was  to  Join  the  faction  that  hated  ^ 
ttvovrite,  to  send  him  into  exile  and  his  mot^  in. 
a  convent.  The  same  Memoirs  that  tell  the  itorrtf 
Valenzuela  give  other  details  which  the  able  dniiti. 
tist  has  wellknownhowtouse:  as,foriiiBt8nee,tIie  i 
tyranny  of  the  Oamererarmajor,  Dudiess  of  Tm- 
Nova,  who  is  reported  to  have  reiillj  mi  ta 
Marie-Louise — whom  she  hated  as  onlys  Spiniarj 
can  bate  a  stranger — "  H  ne  faut  pas  iju'uoe  leifis 
d'Espagne  regarde  a  la  fenetre;"  uie  hug's  Iicoaic 
missive  to  his  wife,  which  he  really  sent  in  s  hi 
made  of  "  bois  de  calembourg ; "  and  eren  alettef, 
the  composition  of  some  unmiown  adorer,  vliidi 
ran  as  follows: — "A  la  Reine  seolel  Je  Tr>!ii 
adore,  je  meurs  en  vous  adorant.  Que  Ton  e±: 
malheureux  d'etre  n^  snjet,  quand  on  n  tot  Its 
inclinations  du  plus  grand  roy  du  moode.'  It's 
easy  to  see  that  this  prosaic  sfcatemoit  sa^sai 
"  Va  t'en,  fats,  abandonD^ 
Ce  uislrable  fou  qui  porte  avec  effin 
Sons  I'babit  d'un  valet  lee  passioudViia.''' 

and  the  beautiful  vuaes  that  Ruy  flk  lUim 
to  the  queen.  The  choice  of  Mantle Xnbi)U|t 
instead  of  Marie-Louise  may  very  tikdjluvtbeai 
determined  in  Hugo'«  minia  by  an  aiiii%ii«a 
to  make  a  French  princess  the  subject  of  iioni! 
in  a  country  which  it  was  the  ptdicy  of 
to  represent  as  a  part  of  Fnmce. 

The  "Theatre  de  la  Renaissance "  opened  on 
November  8,  1838,  under  eomewlmt  imfaTOK- 
able  auspices.   The  'weather  w»s  cold  andneu 
tbe  house  was  scarcely  finished;  the  wirmia; 
apparatus  was  not  ready  j  and  the  apectators  ii 
consequence  were  half-frozen.    An  emdent  laa- 
pany,  however,  had  been  got  t(^ther,  at  the  b*i 
of  which  was  Fr6d5ric  Lemaitre,  then  st  tiie 
height  of  his  popularity.    His  Ruy  Bias  is 
by  Victor  Hugo  himself,  to  have  been  a  splei'-' 
performance ;  and  no  doubt  the  last  act  gave  b  a 
opportunities  which  an  actor  of  his  enpacitj  J 
not  be  slow  to  seize.    It  is  difficult  to  imi&j. 
however,  that  he,  who  was  essentislly  an  oft 
the  Boulevard— violent  and  exaggerated :  in 
word,  melodramatic — could  have  found  himwl''- 
home  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  dram^.  li 
said,  moreover,  that  he  soon  began  to  see  thit  l^: 
part  of  Don  O^sar  would  have  suited  him  bet:-:, 
and  it  is  certain  that  before  long  he  had  the  Jr.' ' 
Don  C^ear  de  Bazan  written  expressly  for  ii;- 
Ruy  Bias  had  a  certain  success — not  apparent.' 
great  success,  though  it  ran  for  fifty  nights,  ^ 
at  that  time  was  a  long  period.   Like  iff 
contained  lines  and  expressions  that  roused  v»r- 
oppoution.   It  was  thought  shoddng  to  m  -■>•'- 
undignified  language  as — 

"  Trists  comme  nn  lion  rongd  par  la  vanniDt; 

"  Cdt,  panvro  oisean,  dans  lenr  mamit*  inilme ; 
and  the  "boite  en  bois  de  calembourg  "mm « J  i-'- 
audience  to  infinite  laughter. 

Ruy  Blaa  was  not  performed  again  in  Idrii  ■ 
thirty-four  years.  It  was  then  revived  "I  '  ; 
Odfiou  {in  1872)  with  Geffroy,  Lafonwiise.  ■ 
Mdlingue  in  the  parts  of  Don  Salluste,  Nut  J'.  •■ 
and  Don  CSaar.  Mdlle.  Sara  BernhRMt  iLr.i. 
as  now,  played  the  Queen.  It  was  aim^'^i  1^' 
first  part  that  obtained  for  her  gre.it  'T'JH 
talent  prominent  recognition.  The  ni'«"*t 
tiou  was  not,  huwavt-r,  remarftaWe  for  «'P 
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exedlence.  1  can  recall  the  dignified  fiffare  of 
GefioT  in  Don  Salliute,  and  the  picturesqae 
n^fi^Uieu  of  M^lingue.  Lafontune,  however, 
el«Ter  actor  as  he  is,  cannot  play  joung  men. 
There  waa  no  ardour  in  hia  love ;  no  passionate 
thiist  for  vengeance  when  he  killed  Salluata :  and 
M^lingue,  thoogh  be  looked  Don  C^fiarto  the  life, 
could  not  8pe&  verse ;  nor  did  he  poes^  the 
broad  comic  humour  required  for  the  fourth  act. 

The  preaent  representation  doea  not  leave  much 
Mtm  for  &ul&-fiiiding.   It  mnat  be  admitted  that 
iL  Co^pielin  ia  not  the  authcn'i  Don  Oter.  He 
is  not «  bnliin-down  gentleman :  he  never  ooold, 
at.  U7  period  of  Us  Hn,  have  been  one.  Indeed, 
be  ia  imtJier  one  of  tboee  "valets  de  Moliire" 
whom  be  playe  so  charmingly  —  a  Maecarille 
or  a  Scapin — dressed  extmvagantly.    After  all 
deductioDS,  however,  his  perfomumce  is  most 
entcatiininKf  uid  he  makee  the  long  scene  in 
Act  n'.,w£en  he  finds  himself  in  Salluste's  house, 
<m  of  the  fonnieat  imaginable.   M.  Febvre,  as 
Iksi  SaUnste,  is  like  a  Vela«iuez  stepped  out  of 
lie  &ame — a  cold  and  haugh^  grandee  of  Spain : 
hard,  adfish,  pitiless.   His  nnfortimate  articula- 
doD,  however,  and  a  too  great  rapidity  of  utte> 
ance,  mar  to  a  certun  extent  a  performance  that 
woold  otherwise  be  faultless.   Ruy  Bias  is  played 
bv  M.  Mounet-Solly.   It  is  a  very  remarkable 
performance  indeed,  and  worthy  of  ouefiil  study. 
For  those  who  have  followed  his  eazeer  from  the 
>agiuiuig,  and  seen  him  in  all  or  nearly  all  the 
pvU  that  be  has  played,  it  is  most  interesting  to 
Dite  his  steady  progress  towards  the  highest 
etedlenee.  lliereis  now  but  tittle  extravagance  to 
Kpret :  he  moderates  his  voice,  and  checks  the 
violence  of  hia  gestures  in  the  earlier  scones, 
ihowing  just  enough,  and  no  more,  of  the  strength 
that  udeiUea  tius  tranquil  exterior.    No  one 
CDuld  be  more  submiseive  than  he  is  to  Solluste  in 
A.ct  L ;  and  the  scene  with  Don  C^sar,  in  which 
he  tells  the  story  of  his  hopeless  love  for  the 
Q.ueen,  is  foil  of  quiet  sorrow.    In  the  speech  to 
the  Cooacil,  the  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  Cbarlea  V. 
is  given  with  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much  exuberance 
of  gesture:  hit  the  scene  that  follows,  in  which  be 
declam  his  lore  to  the  Queen,  is  perfect  in  its 
caim  depth  of  posuon ;  and  he  dellvezs  the 
tfolilogny  sftex  hn  exit  as  thongh  znpt  in  the 
ecstatic  contemphilxon  of  a  viuon.   iCs  reverie 
»  interrupted  by  the  entiy  of  Salluste,  who 
tmitallT  asserts  his  power  by  Indding  him  first 
tloee  tbe  window,  and  then  pick  up  his  hand- 
Wrehi^.     The  former  is  said  to  have  been 
<ae  of  Lemiutre'a  great  effects.    M.  Mounet- 
i)aliT,    as   he   raised    the   handkerchief,  case 
firti've  glances  at  the  door  by  which  the  Queen 
entered,  as  thongh  he  feared  she  might  be 
thtrre  to  see  hiti  shnme.   It  ia  in  the  last  act,  how- 
evr-r,  that  be  rises  to  a  height  of  tragic  power  such 
b  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  the 
Ritriuory  of  Edmund  Eean.   It  begins  with  the 
hrautiful  soliloquy 

C'est  fiai.  Sere  itaint !  VisioiiB  disparnee  !  " 
which  he  speaks  seated  at  a  table,  a  long  black 
cloak  coDcealiog  hia  dress,  in  a  voice  enfeebled 
with  physical  safleriDg  and  broken  with  tears. 
The  Queen  enters ;  there  is  the  rapid  scene  with 
her,  interrupted  by  Salluste,  who  coldly  bids  her 
hiiza  her  abdication.  Ru^  Bios  remains  motion- 
t>±e»,  as  though  dazed  with  horror,  till  Salluste 
'Oioiea  him  directly,  and  urges  the  Queen  to 
Attept  happiness  witii  one  whose  rank  is,  after 
^  not  so  very  &r  below  her  own.  The  mention 
f-'Sbu  own  name  awakana  him ;  he  springs  across 
t-Je  Mage  and,  snatching  the  pen  from  her  hand, 
tf  Tcbunw, 

"  J«  m'appelle  Ray  Blu,  et  je  naU  an  laquais!" 

.-NLl'iusto  proceeds,  indiffueut  to  the  interruption. 
\\'iii]e  be  is  spealdng,  absorbed  in  the  satisfaction 
Ilia  compl^  reveiwe,  Roy  Bias  is  fastening  the 
dooto.  Then,  snat^ihing  Salluste's  sword  from 
the  scabbard,  all  his  hmg-suppreased  indignation 
bursta  oat  with 
"  Je  crois  qas  vous  vmu  d'innlter  votre  rcine " 


The  moment  of  vengeance  has  come  at  last ;  hia 
face  lights  up  with  a  grim  satisfiution  that  he  can 
now  to  some  extent  retrieve  the  pasL  Denuncia- 
tion, argument,  sarcasm,  are  by  turns  hurled  at 
Salluste  with  an  art  of  diction  that  is  truly 
admirable.   If  he  speaks  the  lines 

"  Peraon&e  n'sntrero,  ni  tee  gens,  oi  I'enfer ; 
Je  ta  tiens  ^amont  soua  moa  talon  de  fer," 
with  a  shout  and  a  stamp  as  if  he  were  crushing  a 
real  snake,  be  can  pause,  and  fold  his  arms,  uid 
say 

Tenec ! 

Four  nn  homme  d'esprit,  vzaiment.  vons  m'Awnnoi ! " 

with  a  quiet  sarcasm  that  makes  the  audience 
shudder.    Then,  as  though  a  sudden  light  had 
dawned  upon  bim,  he  excltums — 
"  Pardiea,  j'it  ih  loqaaiSt  qoand  je  serais  bonrreao ! " 

Salluste  bega  for  a  sword ;  Ruy  Bios  laughs  in  his 
face,  "  You  cross  swords  with  me  I  Shame  upon 
you.  Marquis  I    I  am  no  gentleman  !    I  am  only 

"  ValetaiUe  da  ronge  et  de  galons  v&tue, 
Un  maraud  qu'on  ch&tis  et  qn'on  foiutts — et  qui 

tue. 

Ooi,  je  vais  te  tuer,  moQBeigaeur,  voio-ta  biqn  ? 
Comme  un  inf&me!  comme  an  l&che!  comme  un 

ohien  I ' " 

Ah  be  utters  the  last  words  he  strikes  his  sword 
on  the  table  with  a  ring  which  tells  Salluste  that 
his  last  moment  has  come.  Vunly  shrieking  for 
help,  he  retires  before  Ruy  Bias  Mhind  the  cur- 
tcun  that  conceals  the  entrance  into  the  adjoining 
room.  A  moment  after  Buy  Bias  returns,  pale 
and  hagfi;ard,  looking  back  with  furtive  glances 
at  his  victim.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  long 
ia  doing  this,  A  delay  at  this  moment  of  excite- 
ment jars  painfuUyoQ  the  over-wrought  feelings 
of  the  audience.  The  short  scene  that  ends  the 
piece,  in  which  Ruy  Bias*  takes  j>oison  and  dies 
forgiven  by  the  Queen,is  played  with  much  pathos. 
There  is  no  violence— no  realistic  spasms  and 
tortures — the  lamp  of  life  flickers  out  quietly. 

Mdll6.  Sara  Bernhardt  plays  the  Queen  with 
even  more  than  her  usual  grace :  and  she  has.  of 
course,  guned  greatly  in  experience  since  1872. 
In  the  second  act  she  is  the  warm-hearted,  home- 
sick girl,  diilled  by  Spanish  etiqu^te,  and  eager 
for  sympatic;  in  the  third,  while  ue  firankly 
admits  her  love  for  Rny  Bias,  she  does  not  for  an 
instant  forget  that  though  she  is  a  woman  she  is 
also  a  queen.  An  insunnountaUe  barrier  sepa- 
rates them.  Her  kiss  and  her  blessing  are  not  of 
earth :  tiiey  are  part  of  a  religious  ceremony  by 
which  he  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  herself 
and  of  Spain. 

The  minor  ports  ore  all  well  played,  especially 
Casilda  by  the  charming  MdUe.  Barretta  (whose 
pert  criticism  of  the  king's  letter  is  delicious),  and 
the  rigorous  Camerera-major  by  Mdlle.  Jouassain. 
M.  lU^rtel  does  his  best  with  Bon  Guntan,  of 
which  he  evidently  wishes  to  make  a  Don  Quixote ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  wholly  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is  much  to  he  hoped  that  Ruy  Blot  may  be 
given  in  London,  where  it  has  hitherto  been  known 
only  through  the  miserable  veruon  of  certidn 
scenes  that  was  played  by  M.  Fechter.  Such  a 
performance  as  is  now  given  at  the  Th^tre 
Fran^ais  has  never  been  seen  in  England,  at  least 
by  the  preaent  generation. 

John  Wilub  Cube. 


unsic. 

Althofoh  there  were  three  novelties  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  last  Saturday's  Crystal  Palace  Concert, 
neither  of  them  proved  to  be  of  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  the  opinion  that  any  valuable  addition 
was  made  to  the  repertory  on  this  occasion.  The 
festival  overture  in  0  (Op.  146)  by  Herr  Beinecke 
is  in  the  usual  form,  a  brief  introduction  leading 
to  an  aUegro  which  is  constructed  entirely  accord- 
ing to  precedent.  The  subjects  are  broad  and 
diatonic,  and  the  working  out  is  aimplidty  itself. 


Again,  the  orchestration  betrays  no  leaning 
towards  the  modem  school,  and  there  is  but  littie 
in  the  overture  to  disunguisb  it  from  works  of 
the  Mozart  period.  In  Signor  Piatti's  concertino 
in  A  (Op.  18)  for  violoncello  and  orchestra  the 
composer  seems  to  have  hod  no  end  in  view 
except  to  write  efiective  passages  for  bis  instru- 
ment. The  work  is  in  three  brief  movementsr- 
aii^o  (^pateionato,  adagio  in  and  aUegro  vivo 
agitato  m  the  primaiy  key.  Of  these  the  ada^o 
is  ths  most  pleasing,  bat  in  each  the  solo  part  was 
exquisitely  played  by  Signor  Piatti,  and  the  recall 
he  recMvea  was  no  more  than  bore  justice  to  him 
as  an  executant,  if  not  as  a  composer.  The  Pt»- 
torale  Iteliffioto  in  F  for  orchestra,  by  Herr  0.  A. 
Erebe,  of  Dresden,  is  a  sketch  of  very  trifling- 
value.  Neither  of  these  works  was  deemed 
worthy  of  any  commentary  or  analysis  in  the 
programme.  Mdme.  LemmenB-Shemngton  con- 
tributed two  songs,  and  the  concert  concluded 
with  Beethoven's  symphony  in  A,  which  proved 
very  welcome  after  the  rather  weak  material  that 
had  formed  the  bulk  of  the  programme. — To-day 
Rubinstdn's  Ocean  Symphony  and  Mendelssohn's 
D  minor  concerto  for  |danoforte  are  the  principal 
works  to  be  performed. 

Mr.  Oib  cannot  be  accused  of  dilatorineas  in 
the  conduct  of  his  campaign,  at  any  rate  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  its  course.  One  or  more  of 
the  new  singers  announced  in  the  prospectus  have 
appeared  at  each  performance,  thus  imparting  in- 
terest to  the  dull  weeks  of  the  early  season. 
Taking  events  in  their  order,  we  have  first  to 
speak  of  the  norfivmaBce  of  d^ta,  on  Thursd^ 
week,  when  ^gnor  Noavelli  made  lus  d^RMtt.  Li 
this  instance  words  of  commendation  may  be  em- 
ployed, ss  the  newcomer  is  likely  to  proves  useful 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  primi  tmori.  His  voice* 
is  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  compass,  thongh 
somewhat  lacking  in  volume.  He  phrases  artisti- 
cally, but  his  method  is  not  wholly  free  from  the 
vices  of  the  French  school.  As  Signor  Noavelli 
has  youth  on  his  »de,  a  hint  may  be  of  service  to 
him  at  this  early  period  of  biscareer.  The  general 
performance  may  be  dismissed  witiiout  comment. 
MdUe.  Pasquo,  whp'  appeared  as  Leonora  in  La 
Favorite  on  Saturtj^,  made  an  impression  even 
more  distinctly  favourable.  The  part  is  one  that 
requires  a  mezzo-soprano  rather  than  a  contrnlto 
voice,  and  Mdlle.  Fosqua's  organ  is  of  the  requi- 
site medium  compasa.  In  quality  it  ia  rich  and 
full,  especially  in  the  middle  ngister.  There  is 
reason  to  doubt,  from  the  experience  of  Saturdtiy, 
whether  the  vocal  training  of  the  debutante  ia  as 
yet  complete;  but  on  the  other  hand,  Mdlle. 
Pasqua  is  unquestionably  (pfted  with  tnore  than 
ordinary  intelligence.  This  was  evinced  tbrou},'h- 
out  the  opera,  but  more  espedally  in  the  dramatic 
fourth  act — Donizetti's  masterpiece.  Signor  Syl- 
veatri,  who  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  com- 
paratively small  part  of  BaldasBure,  was  fully 
equal  to  his  task.  The  remainder  of  the  c)u'«t 
was  the  same  as  in  former  seasons.  The 
performance  of  Let  Hugwnottf  on  Tuesday,  whs 
one  of  more  than  average  excellence.  Si^^nor 
Gayarre  was  in  fine  voice,  and  his  singing  and 
acting  as  Raoul  were  alike  meritorious.  Hv  was 
ably  seconded  by  Mdme.  Oepedo,  who,  despite  the 
hard  quality  of  her  voice,  is  a  capable  artiste,  and 
one  wno  succeeds  by  reason  of  the  earnestness  she 
brings  to  her  task.  Mdlle.  Sefaon  achieved  a 
gennioe  success  as  Marguerite  de  Valois.  The 
I)aniBh  prima  donna  sang  at  one  or  two  concerts 
last  season,  and  created  a  favourable  impression  as 
to  her  qualifications  for  the  lyric  stage.  Her  voice 
is  a  pure  light  soprano,  bright  and  silvery  in  quality, 
and  ranging  with  ease  to  E  or  F  in  alt.  It  isfnii-ly 
under  toe  control  of  its  possessor,  and  when  some 
excusable  nervousness  hod  been  overcome  M<tlle. 
Schou  executed  her  Jionture  with  skill  and  good 
intonation.  A  tendency  to  the  excessive  use  of 
the  portamento  was  observable,  but  this  is  a  fault 
easy  to  overcome.  In  Inief,  Mdlle.  Schou  is 
likely  to  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  house,  not 
the  least  point  in  her  favQU];.being  a  personal  ap- 
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pearance  more  than  ordinarily  pleasinc  The 
part  of  MArcel  was  entrusted  to  Sigaor  V'idal,  yet 
another  dihutant.  Although  bis  Toic*  u  weak  in 
the  lower  notes,  it  is  sufficiently  powerful  others 
wise,  and  sufficient  evidence  was  afforded  Uiat 
Signer  Vidal — who,  we  believe,  ia  of  French 
ong^n — possesses  dramatic  powers  beyond  the 
average.  Thus  in  each  instance  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  jiidpfment  of  the  impresario  in  the  selec- 
tion of  recruits  for  his  eatablishment  hns  proved 
uniotpeachable.  We  uiav  add  that  the  stage 
management  has  improved  in  some  matters  of 
detfdl  since  last  year. 

Frbkoh  comic  opera,  as  distinct  from  ^ira 
houffe,  has  never  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in 
London ;  and  if  the  enterprise  of  Mdme.  Selina 
Dolaro  at  the  Folly  Theatre  could  be  considered 
as  a  seriouB  attempt  to  remedy  this  ne<i;lect  of  a 
charming  branch  of  lyric  art  it  would  deserve 
nought  but  encouragement.  The  choice  of 
Maillart's  Les  Dragons  de  Villars  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  considered  a  happy  one  to  inaugurate 
such  an  undertaking.  The  libretto  by  Messrs. 
Lockroy  and  Cormon  is  piquant  enough,  but  the 
composer  has  not  displayed  the  fancy,  brightness, 
andshillwhichAuber  or  AdolpheAd^  would  have 
Ivougbt  to  bear  on  the  treatment  of  the  theme. 
The  melody  is  for  the  most  part  weah,  and 
there  is  but  little  to  admire  in  the  concerted 
numbers.  Mdme.  Dolaro  has  probably  acted  on 
the  assumption  that  the  success  achieved  by  her 
as  Carmen  might  be  repeated  in  the  part  of  Rose 
Friquet,  the  wild  heroine  of  Maillart  s  opera.  Her 
view  of  the  character,  however,  is  too  pronounced, 
and  contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  of  MdUe. 
Priola,  who  played  it  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  four 
years  since.  Vocally  she  is  more  satisfactory,  her 
uelivery  of  the  airs  allotted  to  Rose  being  tasteful 
and  sympathetic.  The  performance  generally  can- 
not command  warm  encomiums,  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Celli,  the  artists  engaged  are  not 
equal  to  their  tasks.  The  opera  is  prettily  mounted, 
and  the  English  version  hj  Mr.  Hersee  is  more 
than  creditable.  But  considered  as  an  aim  in  the 
direction  of  better  things  than  opira  boufffi,  the 
production  must  be  pronounced  a  fuatt-ftuure. 

The  uaual  annual  Report  of  the  music  sung 
during  the  past  year  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Man- 
chester, has  just  been  presented  at  the  Easter 
Vestry  Meeting.  From  a  copy  of  the  Report  lying 
before  as,  it  appears  that  twenty-one  Morning, 
seventeen  Communion,  and  twen^  Evening  Ser- 
vices have  been  given  during  the  ywr,  and  that 
104  different  anthems  have  been  sung.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  music  sung  at  the  church  during  the 
past  twenty-six  years  is  appended  to  the  Report, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  GOl  settings  of  service- 
mnsie  by  145  composers,  and  1,042  anthems  b^ 
336  composers  have  been  given.  Such  a  record  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  energy  and  research  of  the 
honorary  organist  and  Music  Director,  Mr.  B.  St. 
J.  B.  Joule. 

Ebxst  Fbiedbich  Richter,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  musical  theorists  of  the  present 
generation,  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at 
Gross- Schonau,  near  Zittau,  on  October  24,  1808, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  showed  great  musical 
aptitude.  .In  1831  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  study 
music  ;  and  on  the  founding  of  the  Conservatorium 
in  that  town,  he  was  appointed  Teacher  of  Har- 
mony and  Composition.  On  the  death  of  the  late 
Moritz  Hauptmann,  Richter  was  invited  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  Cantor  at  the  Thomas-Kirche,  a  post 
formerlyheldbySebastianBach.  His compcwitions, 
especiaUy  those  for  the  church,  are  highly  esteemed, 
and  often  performed  in  Germany ;  but  it  is  as  a 
writer  of  theoretical  works  that  he  will  be  best  re- 
membered. Histread3eeonHarmoDy,Counterpoint, 
and  Fugue,  are  standard  instruction-books,  being 
adopted  as  text-books  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva* 
torium  ;  they  are  also  not  unknown  in  thiscountrv, 
an  excellent  translation  of  them  having  been  pub- 
luhed  by  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor, 


A  VERY  interesting  collection  of  musical  auto- 

Kaphs  made  by  Cherubini  is  now  offered  for  sale 
'  his  grandson,  M.  L.  Ohernlnni,  4  Rue  Tronehet, 
Pnm.  The  worlis  were  mostly  presented  by  their 
respective  authors  to  the  composer  of  Le$  Deux 
Jouraiea.  Theprintedcatalogueeomprisesthenames 
of  AlbrechtBMrger,  Auber,  Adam,  Bellini,  Beet- 
hoven, Boieldieu,  Boccherini,  0.  P.  E.  Bach, 
Sebastian  Bach,  Carafa,  Clementi,  Cramer, 
Czemy,  Dussek,  Datayrac,  Donizetti,  Eybler, 
Qluck,  Gossec,  Joseph  Haydn,  Michael  Haydn, 
Hummel,  H6rold,  Hal6vy,  Hiller,  Jomelli, 
Ereutzer,  Lesueur,  M^bul,  Mozart,  Moechelea, 
Martini,  Mercadante,  Simon  Ma^,  Meyerbeer, 
Nicolo,  Neukomm,  Onslow,  Paisiello,  Piccini, 
Paganini,  Paer,  Pleyel,  Romberg,  Rossini,  Ries, 
Sacchini,  Salieri,  Scarlatti,  Schubert,  Sechter. 
Sarti,  Spoutini,  Thalberg,  Viotti,  Weber,  and 
many  otners  of  less  renown.  No  such  collection 
of  autographs  has  been  in  nuurket  since  that  of 
the  late  M.  Thalberg,  which  was  offered  for  sale 
in  1872. 
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LITERATURE. 

Halation  as  a  Science.  By  Alex.  Bain.  (C. 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

A  csmc  who  Bigns  his  name  escapes  an 
ahsnrditf  hardly  separable  from  criticism 
vhen  anonymons.  The  anonymons  critic  is 
compelled  to  pose  as  the  ideal  critic,  and 
therefore  to  assume  that  he  knows  more 
aboafc  everything  than  the  author  he  is  re- 
viewing can  possibly  know.  But  such  an 
assumption  on  the  part  of  most  of  ns  when 
Epeaking*  in  propna  persona  would  simply 
make  ns  ridiculous.  So  the  best  plan  is  for 
Qj  at  once  to  take  up  our  true  position.  The 
present  critic,  then,  begins  by  stating  that  he 
is  a  schoolmaster,  and  that,  though  he  has 
tried  to  get  all  the  light  he  conld  thrown  on 
his  occupation  from  scientific  sources,  he  has 
never  taken  up  any  science  for  its  own  sake, 
and  has  no  title  whatever  to  speak  with 
authority  on  any  subject  except  practical 
school-work.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  practical  school-work  that  he 
most  test  Prof.  Baiu'a  new  book.  On  ques- 
tions of  abstract  science  it  would  be  absurd 
for  him  to  dispute  the  dicta  of  so  eminent  an 
anthority  as  Prof.  Bain. 

When  Dickens  as  "  the  uncommercial 
traveller"  was  told  by  a  young  man  at  the 
Docks  about  a  case  of  attempted  suicide,  he 
asked  whether  the  rescued  body  had  been 
"  restored."  "  Well,"  said  the  yonng  man, 
"  they  took  her  to  the  public-house  and 
faronght  her  round :  but  I  don't  know  about 
restored ;  blow  that !  "  I  have  always  felt 
much  sympathy  with  that  young  man.  He 
endently  was  more  careful  than  most  of  us 
are  in  dealing  with  language,  and  he  had  a 
repugnance  to  committing  himself  to  a  word 
which  he  did  not  thoroaghly  understand, 
and  which  might  connote  more  than  he  was 
prepared  to  allow.  I  hare  been  in  a  similar 
position  when  I  have  heard  the  question, 
"  Is  there  a  science  of  education  ?  "  The 
answer  I  myself  should  have  been  inclined 
to  make  is  something  of  this  kind  :  The  sub- 
ject has  engaged  the  minds  of  many  great 
thinkers,  and  they  have  handed  down  to  ns 
mach  that  is  very  precious.  Besides  this, 
the  experience  of  schoolmasters  has  not  been 
altogether  fruitless ;  and  scientific  men  have 
thrown  some  light  on  the  proper  treatment 
of  both  mind  and  body.  And  yet  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  we  have  a  science. — Propriety 
would  bo  outraged  if  I  finished  the  pamlel. 

I  was,  therefore,  very  glad  to  hear  that  a 
Professor  well  known  and  highly  esteemed 
for  his  writings  on  Mental  Philosophy  had 
cxponnded  to  ns  Education  as  a  Science.  I 


had  no  donbt  whatever  that  hia  book  would 
put  before  ns,  if  not  a  complete  science  of 
education,  at  least  as  mnoh  scientifio  truth 
beaming  on  edncation  as  is  now  obtainable. 
But,  after  studying  the  work  very  carefully, 
I  not  only  fail  to  perceive  a  Science  of  Brdn- 
cation,  but  I  do  not  get  as  much  help  from 
the  book  as,  in  my  belief,  science  might 
afford. 

That  we  can  learn  much  from  Mr.  Bain  I 
gladly  admit ;  but  this  is  not  enough.  Here 
we  have  a  work  of  no  ordinary  pretensions. 
It  comes  to  us  in  an  "  International  Scien- 
tific Series  "  written  by  the  most  celebrated 
professors  ;  and  Mr.  Bain's  reputation 
amply  justifies  his  appearing  among  them. 
When  such  a  man  in  snoh  a  way  announces 
that  he  has  given  an  account  of  Education 
as  a  Science,  we  cannot  apply  to  his  work 
any  standard  but  the  highest—all  the  more 
as  the  defects  of  so  eminent  an  escpositor  are 
likely  to  injure  or  retard  the  soienoe  he  is 
expounding. 

Premising,  then,  that  Mr.  Bain  has 
written  (as  he  could  hardly  fail  to  write)  a 
book  well  worth  studying  by  all  teachers,  I 
proceed  to  point  out  instances  of  vagueness 
and  incompleteness  which  seem  to  me  fatal 
defects  in  a  scientific  treatise. 

Mr.  Bain  attaches  much  importance,  and 
he  can  hardly  attach  too  much,  to  the  defi- 
nition of  terms.  As  he  says,  "  In  discussing 
education-qnestiona  there  occur  certain 
terms  and  phrases  that  suspend  gi-eat  issues, 
and  yet  are  of  ambigoons  import"  To  the 
explanation  of  these  terms  he  nominally 
devotes  a  chapter — not  the  first,  but  the 
fourth.  In  this  chapter,  however,  we  find 
much  that  does  not  belong  strictly  to  defini- 
tion— e.g.,  "The  absolute  power  of  Reten- 
tiveness  in  any  individual  is  a  limited  quan- 
tity," &c.  (p.  121).  Again,  in  explaining 
the  terra  "imagination,"  Mr.  Bain  tells  us 
that  there  is  nothing  "  educative  "  in  fairy 
tales  and  extravagances,  but  that  parents 
should  give  them  to  their  children  asthey  give 
"  country  walks  or  holiday  treats  "  (p.  127). 
It  will  strike  the  reader,  not  only  that  this  is 
not  exactly  an  explaining  of  terms,  bat  also 
that  the  science  of  education  must  be  an  odd 
one  if  it  pronounces  country  walks  and  treats 
to  have  nothing  educative  in  them.  This 
drives  us  to  consider  what  Mr,  Bain  means 
by  "science,"  and  what  by  "education." 

As  to  science  Mr.  Bain  does  not  tell  ns 
more  than  this,  that  the  exact  study  of 
natnre  is  another  expression  for  science 
(p.  68).  This  does  not  satisfactorily  explain 
for  ns  the  expression  "  science,"  still  less  "  a 
science."  Perhaps  he  would  refer  ns  to  the 
opening  sentence  of  his  Preface  : — 

"lu  the  present  work  I  have  surveyed  the 
Teaching  Art,  as  far  as  possible,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view :  which  means  among  other  things 
[the  vnffue  form  of  expresaion  seems  to  me  charac- 
teristic], that  the  maxims  of  ordinary  experience  are 
tested  and  amended  by  bringing  them  under  the 
best  ascertuned  laws  of  the  mind." 

This  assumes  that  we  have  a  body  of  maxims 
derived  from  ordinary  experience,  and  that 
these  may  be  elevated  into  "  a  science  "  by 
being  tested  and  amended  by  the  best  ascer- 
tained laws  of  the  mind.  It  is  hardly  true, 
however,  that  we  have  a  body  of  maxims 
thus  derived.  Till  very  recently,  use  and 
wont  reigned  in  undisturbed  possession  in 


the  schoolroom ;  and  though  it  had  estab- 
lished there  a  well-known  jnodas  operondt, 
it  preferred  practice  to  precept,  and 
fought  shy  of  maxims.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  modern  requirements 
have  unsettled  the  cnrricnlnm,  and  the 
use-and-wont  procedure  has  been  found 
inapplicable  to  new  subjects  of  instmctdon. 
Hence  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
for  maxims,  but  no  ordinary  experience  from 
whence  to  derive  them.  I  know  something 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Teaching  Art,  and 
I  doubt  whether  there  be  another  art  prac- 
tised among  men  which  is  in  such  a  state  of 
chaos.  If  then  the  maxims  of  experience 
are  to  be  the  materials  of  our  science  we  are 
met  by  the  preliminary  difBcnlty  of  want  of 
sufficient  material.  Next,  as  to  the  laws  of 
the  mind  which  are  to  make  a  science  out  of 
the  maxims  of  experience,  I  would  speak 
with  all  diffidence,  but  some  donbt  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Bain's  own  expression.  He 
18  about  to  apply  the  hest  ascertained  laws  of 
the  mind.  If  he  conld  have  said  "the  as- 
certained laws "  we  shonld  feel  firmer 
ground  beneath  our  feet.  As  it  is,  he  im- 
plies that  the  laws  to  be  applied  are  not 
fully  ascertained.  The  conclusion  which 
forces  itself  on  my  mind  is  this :  Education 
as  a  Science  means  the  application  of  laws 
of  the  mind  not  yet  thoroughly  ascertained 
to  maxims  which  have  to  be  gathered  from 
experience. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted  Mr.  Bain  speaks  of  the  Teaching 
Art  as  the  subject  of  his  book — in  other  words, 
as  edncation.  This  limitation  is  not  a  whole- 
some one.  Schoolmasters  are  too  apt  to 
think  exclusively  of  schoolwork  and  to  call 
a  man  well  educated  if  he  can  do  lAtin  and 
Greek  composition.  Mr.  Bain  would  make 
a  vast  change  in  the  subjects  studied,  but 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  school 
still  forms  with  him  the  greater  part  of 
education.  Bat  it  might  fairly  be  said  that 
every  scientific  writer  may  make  what 
limitations  be  pleases  in  the  meaning  of  his 
terms,  provided  that  he  clearly  announces 
those  limitations  and  carefully  observes 
them.  Mr.  Bain  seems  to  adopt  as  his 
meaning  of  education  "  the  arts  and  methods 
employed  by  the  schoolmaster  "  (p,  6)  ;  but 
he  also  at  times  uses  the  word  in  a  loose  and 
popalar  sense  as  on  page  158,  where  we 
read:  "To  learn  to  classify  is  itself  an 
education  "  (also  in  Table  of  Contents,  xv.), 
and  again  on  page  432:  "The  nnmerons 
works  of  genias  that  take  the  form  of  Fiction, 
together  with  poetry  in  the  more  narrow 
sense,  are  undoabtedly  an  education  in  them- 
selves." It  is  surprising  to  find  the  leading 
term  of  the  book  used  with  such  vagueness 
in  a  scientific  treatise,  especially  by  a  writer 
who  tells  as — "It  is  a  part  of  scientific 
method  to  take  strict  account  of  leading 
terms,  by  a  thorough  and  exhaastive  enquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  all  such"  (p.  8). 

As  a  rale,  however,  Mr.  Bain  keeps  to 
the  arts  and  methods  employed  by  the 
schoolmaster,  and  he  seems  to  fear  lest  even 
this  definition  should  prove  "  too  grasping." 
It  is  usually  thought  that  the  schoolmaster 
should  attend  to  the  physical  health  and 
development  of  his  pupils,  and  by  some  the 
bearings  of  physiology  on  education  have 
been  mach  magnified.  ,  According  to  Mr. 
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Bain,  however,  the  edacator  "  properly  so 
called"  has  nothing  to  do  with  hygiene, 
and  can  get  little  help  from  pfaysiology. 
For  the  Bret  of  these :— "  The  fact  of  hodily 
health  or  vigour  is  a  leading  postnlate  in 
hodilj  or  mental  training,  bnt  the  trainer 
does  not  take  npon  himself  to  lay  down  the 
rules  of  hygiene  "  (p.  4).  This  is  a  remark- 
able  assertion.  According  to  Mr.  Bain,  the 
trainers  of  the  University  crews  do  not  take 
npon  themselves  to  lay  down  the  laws  of 
hygiene.  But  this  is  precisely  their  bnsi- 
ness.  If  it  be  said  that  by  laying  down  the 
rules,  Mr.  Bain  means  inventing  the  rules, 
this  of  course  is  true  :  but  it  is  a  platitude. 
Those  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  rules 
are  obeyed  need  not  themselves  establish 
those  ralee.  In  one  sense,  then,  it  is  not  the 
bnsineas  of  the  schoolmaster  to  lay  down 
the  rules  of  hygiene ;  but  this  sense  is  use- 
less. In  another  sense  it  is  the  business  of 
the  schoolmaster  to  lay  down  those  rales 
and  to  see  that  they  are  obeyed.  For  my 
part,  I  fail  to  imagine  the  educator  '*  properly 
so  called"  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
laws  of  health. 

To  the  bearings  of  physiology  on  educa- 
tion Mr.  Bain  devotes  only  three  pages  out 
of  452.  But  surely  the  physiologists  should 
ezercise  more  influence  on  the  arts  and 
methods  of  the  schoolmaster  than  Mr.  Bale 
attributes  to  them.  One  instance  qpcurs  to 
me,  and  I  suspect  any  physiologist  could 
point  out  many  more.  It  used  to  be  the 
"  method  "  to  keep  growing  girls  standing 
round  the  teacher  for  several  hours  in  the 
day.  Physiology  would  have  tanght  that 
many  a  crooked  spine  would  be  the  oonse- 
qnence,  as  no  doubt  it  was. 

The  bearings  of  psychology  are  treated  at 
much  greater  length,  and  on  this  subject 
whatever  Mr.  Bain  tells  as  we  are  bound  to 
receive  with  careful  attention.  But  here  we 
do  not  get  as  much  help  from  science  as 
might  be  expected.  There  seems  to  be 
vagueness  where  distinctness  is  of  the 
greatest  importance — all  the  more  as  "  the 
general  strain  of  the  work  is  a  war  not  so 
much  against  error  as  against  oonfnston " 
(Preface). 

Let  ns  take,  e.g.^  what  Mr.  Bain  tells  ns 
abont  the  *'  retentive  faculty  "  ; — 

"  For  the  success  of  the  schoolmaster's  work  the 
fiiBt  and  central  fact  is  the  plastic  property  of  the 
mind  itself.  On  this  depends  the  acquisitjon  not 
umply  of  kuowledf^e  hut  of  everything  that  can 
be  ouled  an  acquiaitioa.  [The  acquiaUion  of  an 
acguuition,  by  the  way,  ia  an  in&tance  of  careless 
exptsBsion.]  The  most  patent  display  of  the 
property  consists  in  memoir  for  knowled^  im- 
parted. In  this  view,  the  leading  enquiry  in  the 
art  of  education  is  how  to  strenirthen  memory " 
(PP.7,8). 

This  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which  Mr. 
Bain  gives  this  prommence  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  memory  : — *'  Of  the  three  great 
functions  of  the  Intellect  in  the  ultimate 
analysui — Discrimination,  Agreement,  Heton- 
tivencss — the  last  is  the  most  completely 
identified  with  the  edncative  process " 
(p.  15).  Again:  "This  [the  retentive  fa- 
culty] is  the  faculty  that  most  of  all  concerns 
us  in  the  work  of  education.  On  it  rests  the 
possibility  of  mental  growths :  in  other 
words,  capabilities  not  given  by  nature " 
(p.  20).      Science,"  Mr.  Bain  tells  as  else- 


where, ia  "  the  exact  study  of  natare."  The 
passage  above  quoted  seems  to  contemplate 
an  extension  of  its  area,  for  we  have  to 
think,  not  only  of  nature,  but  of  "capa- 
bilities not  given  by  natord."  tJnfoitnnately, 
Mr,  Bain  does  not  g^ve  ns  any  clue  to  the 
meaning  he  attaches  to  the  word  naiwre,  so 
we  cannot  determine  what  are  l^e  unnatural 
or  non-natural  capabilitieB  to  which  he 
refers. 

As  it  seems  to  me,  the  Professor,  in  spite 
of  his  excellent  intention  to  war  against 
confusion,  has  really  introduced  confusion 
into  his  book  by  using  this  most  important 
word  "  memory  **  in  mfferent  senses.  When 
he  sets  himself  to  explain  it,  he  begins  as  fol- 
lows : — 

" '  Committing  to  memoiy '  is  a  phrase  for  learn- 
ing or  acquinn^  those  parts  of  Enowled^e  that 
are  imbibed  without  apparently  exercising  the 
higher  &cnltie8  cdled  reason  and  judgment. 
Bnch  are — names,  word-lists,  in  grammar  and 
in  language  generally"  (p.  120). 

By  calling  these  names  and  word-lists 
"  parts  of  knowledge  "  we  must  suppose  that 
Mr.  Bain  is  speaking  of  words  connected 
with  their  right  meanings.  And,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  we  do  not  find  in  this  treatise 
on  "  the  arts  and  methods  employed  by  the 
schoolmaster  "  any  hint  that  memory  is  ever 
employed  on  mere  words  or  on  words  im- 
peifectly  or  &lsely  connected  with  meaning. 
So  far,  then,  memoiy  is  the  faoolty  by  which 
we  retain  knowledge  without  any  exercise 
of  reason  or  judgment.  "Likewise,"  he 
continues,  "  the  events  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed impress  themselves  on  our  memory 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  excited  our 
attention."  Memory  here  seems  a  very  dif- 
ferent power  of  the  mind.  The  classification 
which  attributes  to  the  same  mental  function 
the  child's  knowledge  of  the  multiplication- 
table  and  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  deliver  ns  from  confusion. 
But  our  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded 
by  the  rest  of  the  sentence : — 

"Agun,  a  great  part  of  the  early  education  of 
children  consists  in  acquiring  the  fixed  anuige- 
menta  of  things  that  moke  up  thcdr  habitual 
environment.  Also  the  simpler  sequences  of 
cause  and  effect  are  laid  hold  of  at  first  by  a  mere, 
act  of  memory." 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  **  memory  "  is  al- 
most coextensive  with  the  action  of  the 
mind  so  long  as  Season  and  Judgment 
are  not  exercised.  Elsewhere  we  are  told 
that  "  on  the  physical  or  physiological  side 
memory  or  acquisition  is  a  series  of  new 
nervous  growths,  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  beaten  tracks  in  certain  lines  of 
the  cerebral  substance "  (p.  13).  Are  no 
such  beaten  tracks  established  when  we  em- 
ploy Beason  and  Judgment  ?  If  they  are, 
this  account  of  memory  does  not  agree  with 
the  "  explanation  "  bm>re  quoted.  Again, 
we  read  of  "stored-up  knowledge  or  me- 
mory "  (p.  20),  where  memoiy  seems  to 
stand,  not  for  the  faculty  of  retaining  or  re- 
calling, bnt  for  the  results  produced  by  the 
exercise  of  that  faculty. 

Mr.  Bain  maintains  with  great  emphasis 
the  physical  basis  of  memory,  though  he 
does  not  extend  the  theory  to  interests  as 
he  did  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  ten  years 
ago  {Fortnightly  Review  for  August  and 
September  1868).   The  chief  deduction  he 


draws  is  that  our  power  of  retaining  is  a 
limited  quantity.  To  give  this  deductum 
any  practical  ralue  he  should  make  it  at 
least  probable  that  the  linut  is  sometima 
reached.  To  take  a  &miliar  illustration ;  it  ia 
certain  that  a  jug  will  only  hold  a  limited 
quantity  of  miUc,  but  if  we  never  have  more 
than  a  pint  we  need  not  trouble  ooiselTes 
whether  our  jug  would  or  would  not  hc^ 
more  than  a  quu*t. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  question,  soi  t 
question  which  should  at  least  be  considtnd 
in  our  "scieiMje,"  whether  the  mastering 
a  new  subject  does  or  does  not  wesken  on 
bold  of  those  we  have  already  Icanied.  h 
discussing  this  point  I  should  drav  a  dii- 
tinction  of  which  I  can  fiud  no  trace  is 
Sdueatwn  ou  a  Setenea,  A  new  suUect  auf 
be  connected  with  what  we  already  know,  or 
it  may  take  us  into  an  entirely  fresh  ngioo. 
A  student  who  baa  ^ast  read  mechanics  maj^ 
go  on  to  hydrostatics,  or  he  may  take  up 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  possible  tlmt  hydrostatics 
would  strengthen  his  grasp  of  mechameEsiid 
Anglo-Saxon  weaken  it.  Or,  the  powers  of 
the  mind  might  find  re-crealioti  in  a  nei 
subject.  Many  investigations  sach  as  tta 
must  be  made  before  we  can  pretend  to  i 
science  of  "  education  "  even  in  its  narrore 
sense  of  instruction. 

And  I  cannot  doubt  that  while  tie  sdm 
will  include  much  that  Mr.  Bain  om  it 
will  also  exclude  much  that  Mr.  Bain  roold 
foist  into  it.    A  good  deal  that  k  tellsns 
we  shall  be  quite  willing  to  cowderaistaiS' 
ments  made  "  to  the  best  of  Bis  jaJemt" 
(p.   309),  but  without  ranking  4em  a 
scientific  truths.    Such,  e.g.y  is  the  iserfioi 
that  the  mind  works  better  inimtatlwiiii 
summer.     Here  and  there  I  meri  ^  * 
statement  which  squares  so  ill  with  the  best 
of  my  judgment  that  I  shoold  meet  it  witbs 
direct  negative.    Such,  e.g.,  is  theasstrtion 
(p.  103)  that  the  affection  of  parent  and 
child  "  depends  upon  mutuality  of  plt<mi- 
giving''  On  the  subject  of  drawing  Mr. 
would  prol^bly  have  the  entire  body  of  artisti 
against  him.    He  lays  down  that  drawicg 
does  little  for  the  eye.   *'  The  pupil  does  not 
necessarily  give  any  more  heed  to  the  thinp 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  draw  "  (p  I'-j- 
It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  long  list  of  soi 
questionable  statements  ;  and  I  inier  Ertw 
this  thai  in  education  the  scientific  staged 
still  far  off. 

As  a  schoolmaster  I  am  by  no  ib«5 
attracted  by  "  the  B^novated  CurricQlnm;^ 
and  those  who  are  most  disposed  to  learnt 
Mr.  Bain  will  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  ip' 
perplexed  by  his  vagueness.  Thecnmcd"^ 
of  "Secondary  or  Higher  Educatioi 
(which  does  the  Professor  mean  ?)  is  to  J" 
elude:  1.  Science;  2.  A  Course  of 
Humanities ;  and,  3.,  Enghsh  CompoafO" 
and  Literature.    We  have,  I  suppose, 


Ignorance  as 
are  we  to  fix 


the  terminus  a  quo  ; 


bntW 


the  terminne  ad  qitern 


P  Mr 
of  tfe 


Bain  speaks  of  "  some  one  or  more  oi  tj- 
Natural  History  Sciences— Mineralogy, 
any.  Zoology,  Geology,  to  which  m 
added  Geography,"  just  as  if  e»cli « 
words  stood  for  a  definite  area  of  knof'g 
like  a  book  of  EucUd.  The  clause  "to 
may  be  added  Geography"  ^^^^^'^^^l 
the  uselesaneas  of  scheming  in  this  tawi 
"  Geography  "  juay  stand  fotthe  kBOWieog" 
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of  a  pupil-teacher,  or  for  the  knowledge 
of  a  Bitter  or  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

In  conclusion  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  been  dwelling  on  what  seem  to 
loe  the  weak  points  of  the  book ;  and  I 
iroald  gladly  have  passed  these  over  and 
pointed  out  its  merits.  But  I  cannot  accept 
the  book  aa  an  account  of  "Education  as  a 
Science."  Such  an  account  is  perhaps  not 
to  be  given  in  our  day.  Meantime,  writers 
like  Mr-  Bain  can  render  us  most  valnable 
serrice  if  therjr  will  only  be  content  to  act  as 
pioneeis.  S.  H.  Qoice. 


OicfST,     A  Sketch.    By  James  Anthony 
Froade,  M.A.  (Longmans.) 

Lv  the  work  before  us  Mr.  Frgude  appeals 
tbe  interest  of  English  readers  in  an  age 
irjuch  was 

"ii  so  many  ways  the  counterpart  of  onr  own, 
;tr  blosaoming  period  of  the  old  civiliBation, 
ir!ii>s  ....  on  morals  and  politics,  on  poetry 
iai  art,  even  on  religion  itself  and  the  apeculatiTe 
ncblems  of  life,  men  thought  as  we  think, 
OQchted  where  we  doubt,  ai^ued  aa  we  a^e, 
i^Hied  and  Btmggled  after  the  same  objectB." 

He  describes  the  utter  breakdown  of  a 
tuLstitutional  GoTemment  the  most  endur- 
iag  and   the  most   powerful    that  ever 
«it.ted/*  whose  history  has  this  further 
JessoD  for  us  that  "  free  nations  cannot  go- 
re rn  subject  provinces.**  The  anthw  claims 
for  it  no  higher  title  than  that  of  an  outline 
drawing,  as  be  is  unable  to  accept  many  of 
the  det^ls,  drawn  from  secondary  sources, 
which  have  passed  into  general  acceptance  ; 
and  he  speaks  severely  of  the  writers  who, 
"  while  tbej  have  no  better  iuformatiou  than 
others  as  to  tbe  actions  of  men,  possess  or 
claim  to  possess  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  their  motives."    But  Mr.  Froude, 
it  must  be  owned,  handles  his  data  very 
freely,  and  seems  to  be  guided  in  his  choice 
of  eWdence  by  a  theory  of  character  which 
nust  imply  tbronghont  an  assumed  know- 
ledge of  the  motives  of  the  agents.   As  re- 
ptrds  the  aothoritieB  whom  he  cannot  trtaty 
ao  doubt  Plutarch's  Life  of  Caesar  is  a  poor 
performance,  and  Appian  is  slovenly,  and 
Snetonins  rakes  up  dirty  gossip  :  but  the  ac- 
;osats  of  Cicero  are  also  prejudiced  and  in- 
consistent ;  Caesar's  own  writings  which  are 
act  beyond  suspicion  exteud  over  a  few 
rears  only ;  and  for  the  rest  we  most  &U 
tack  upon  inferior  sources. 

The  ancients  generally  traced  in  the  career 
f*  Caesar  a  far-sighted  ambition,  which 
c^dily  undermined  the  oligarchs  at  home, 
.xad  sought  in  the  conquest  of  Gaul  a  coun- 
'.-ipoiae  to  the  military  influence  of  Fom- 
^ins.    This  view  has  been  held  commonly 
' ;  modem  writers,  as,  notably,  by  Prof, 
."-w  luunsen,  who  yields  to  no  one  in  his  ad- 
z=)jitrioa  far   the  aplendonr  of  Caesar's 
mknta  and  the  vastness  of  his  orgaQising 
VDtas.    But  Mr.  Froade,  in  full  accord 
^tb  the  Napoleonic  version  of  the  story, 
>es  in  bis  earlier  career  an  unselfish  desire 
>r  ]good  government,  and  a  statesmanship 
hich  was  straightforward  and  conservative. 
^.  was  no  wish,  he  believes,  to  stir  up  party 
>Hm'ona  which  prompted  the  appeal  to  the 
lomories  of  Marins,  or  tlve  attack  upon 
Marias,  whose  judge  had  hounded  on  the 


prosecution.  Of  course  he  utterly  disoredits 
the  contemporary  rumours  that  Caesar  had 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  plots  of  Catiline; 
as  also  the  supposed  act  of  personal  rancour 
towards  his  old  opponent  Gatulns  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dedication  of  the  temple ; 
he  omits  to  state  that  in  the  street  riot  of 
62  the  violence  was  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  partisans  of  Caesar  and  Metellas,  as  in 
the  like  case  of  the  fray  between  Octavius 
and  Ginna  (p.  64)  ;  be  passes  lightly  over 
the  causes  of  Caesar's  bankrupt  state, 
and  still  more  over  the  meUiods  by 
which  his  fortunes  were  recruited  in  the 
propraetorship  in  Spain,  with  scant  regard, 
probably,  to  the  strict  rules  afterwards 
enacted.  But  it  is  in  treating  of  the  events 
of  Caesar's  consulship  that  Mr.  Froude  deals 
most  freely  with  the  evidence  before  him. 
He  speaks  of  the  Agrarian  Law  as  if  it  were 
framed  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gracchi ; 
as  if  the  lands  in  question  in  Campania 
*'  were  held  on  the  usual  easy  terms  by  great 
landed  patricians,"  and  not  specially  reserved 
as  an  important  element  in  the  budget  of  the 
State ;  as  if  in  this  case  there  were  no  small 
farmers  to  be  turned  adrif^  and  to  be  re- 
placed by  questionable  tenants ;  as  in  fine, 
there  had  been  no  enerienoe  of  the  military 
colonies  of  SoUa^  or  Sylla  as  he  prefers  to 
call  him. 

The  scepticism  shown  thus  &r  &il8  Mr. 
Froude  when  be  describes  "  the  remaining 
measures  by  which  his  consulship  was  im- 
mortalised," in  which  he  accomplished  "  all 
that  man  could  do  to  save  his  country  from 
revolutions."  So  magnificent  a  eulogy  may 
seem  to  require  proof,  and  he  refers  us  to  the 
Xjeges  Jnliae,  ascribing  without  hesitation 
to  the  few  months  of  59  all  that  appear 
under  that  name  in  book  xlviii.  of  the 
Oorpus  Juris  Civilis,  which  were  spread 
over  some  fifty  years,  and  among  them 
laying  stress  on  a  law  against  adultery, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Augustus  as  its 
author  in  the  Latin  text.  Indeed,  of  measures 
against  bribenr  and  intrigues  and  pecula- 
tion there  had  been  no  lack  already,  and  it 
was  clear  that  little  could  be  done 
legislation  while  society  was  so  corrupt ; 
nor  is  there  good  evidence  to  prove 
that  Caesar  did  much  more  at  that 
time  than  provide  stringent  rules  to  control 
the  action  of  provincial  governors,  though 
he  did  not  let  his  own  hands  be  tied  by 
them  in  Gaul. 

"A  new  point  of  departure  had  been 
taken.  Principles  had  been  laid  down  for 
the  Senate  and  people  to  act  on  if  they  could 
and  would,  Cusar  could  only  wish  for  a 
long  absence  in  some  new  sphere  of  useful- 
ness." It  may  be  so;  but  to  encour^e 
Clodiua  and  let  loose  his  bands  of  ruffians 
on  the  Forum  was  hardly  the  way  to  usher 
in  the  new  era  of  good  government.  The 
streams  of  gold  wbiw  flowed  from  plundered 
Gaul  into  the  poekets  of  Caesar's  reckless 
tools  at  Kome  were  not,  perhaps,  the  best 
cement  to  strengthen  ibe  fabric  of  the 
State ;  and  the  conferences  at  Luoca  and 
the  ceaseless  correspondence  wi^  the  capi- 
tal do  not  prove  his  loathing  for  "  the  sordid 
work  of  stmggling  with  the  base  elements 
of  Roman  &ction. 

Mr.  Fronde's  graceful  style  and  undoubted 
powers  of  description  come  oat  clearly  when 


be  deals  with  the  career  of  conquest,  in  which 
he  does  ample  justice  to  the  clear  judgmrait 
and  humanity  of  his  hero  ;  but  Caesar  oonld 
be  cruel  from  policy  if  not  from  temper,  for 
he  enslaved,  massacred,  or  mutilated  count- 
less thousands  when  he  wished  to  strike 
terror  or  to  fill  his  military  chest.  In  ^e 
Civil  War  his  clemency  was  admirable  in- 
deed, but  it  was  certainly  his  interest  to  rise 
above  the  rage  of  factions  and  the  memories 
of  proscriptions  in  the  impartial  attitude  of 
the  future  master  of  Hm  Boman  world. 

Prof.  Monmuen  had  alnody  gone  so  fiur 
as  to  see  in  the  great  conqueror  and 
ruler  the  realisation  o£  "  the  Pe^foct  Man," 
though  he  had  traced  in  his  earlier  years 
the  meaner  action  of  the  intriguer  and 
conspirator.  Mr.  Fronde's  advocacy  is 
more  thorough  •  going,  and  is  qnatified 
by  few  reserves,  bat  his  bold  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  policy  and  life  of  Caesar 
will  not  be  made  more  acceptable  to  all  his 
readers  by  the  closing  parallel  between 
"  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  and  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  not 
of  this  world.  .  .  .  Each  was  maligned  as 
the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners ;  each 
was  betrayed  by  those  whom  he  had  loved 
and  cared  for ;  each  was  put  to  death ;  and 
Caesar  also  was  believed  to  have  risen  again 
and  ascended  into  heaven  and  become  a 
divine  bemg.*'  W.  Wolfb  Capbs. 


Arabia,  Egypt,  India.  A  Narrative  of 
Travel.  By  Isabel  Burton.  With  Fifteen 
ninstrations  and  Two  Maps.   (W.  Mnllan 

A  Son.) 

Mrs.  Richard  Buetom's  Inner  Life  of  Syria 
took  the  world  by  surprise,  partly  from  the 
originality,  vigour,  and  outspokenness  of  a 
new  writer  who  had  been  in  no  haste  to 
come  before  the  public,  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  no  work  had  before  appeared  dis- 
playing so  profound  a  knowledge  of  the  vie 
intime  of  Eastern  life  on  many  sides,  but 
especially  on  that  side  which,  as  regards 
European  literature,  is  properly  open  only 
to  the  investigation  of  Eur^ean  ladies.  It 
was  a  wmrk  which  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
might  have  written,  had  she  been  inclined 
to  write,  and  which  has  been  attempted, 
sometimes  with  considerable  success,  by 
various  ladies  who  have  had  special  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  hareem;  but  it 
stands  far  snperior  to  all  such  attempts,  not 
so  much  because  of  the  snperior  opportuni- 
ties of  the  author  (though  these  were 
great)  or  of  any  trained  literary  capacity  or 
even  power  of  judgment,  but  by  virtue  of  a 
rare  combination  of  courage  and  flashing  in- 
sight with  feminine  sympathy  and  powerful 
active  benevolence. 

We  now  have  Mrs.  Burton  presenting  a 
new  book  of  a  different  character.  If  we 
may  except  a  visit  to  Jedda,  the  line  of  her 
travel  is  c^ite  a  hackneyed  one.  Arabia, 
E^ypt,  and  India  are  large  and  brave  words ; 
but  when  Egypt  dwindus  down  to  Cairo, 
Suez,  and  the  Suez  Canal;  Arabia  to  the 
Red  Sea  (with  the  visit  to  Jedda) ;  and 
India  to  a  large  portion  of  its  western  side, 
it  is  obvious  uiat  the  ground  can  hardly  be 
new,  and  that  the  title  of  the  book  may 
easily  be  described  as  to<K  pretentious.  AU 
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the  more  hononr,  howerer,  is  due  to  a 
writer  who  ancoeeds,  when  taking  np  a 
hackneyed  sabjeot,  in  treating  it  in  a  lively 
manner,  and  in  making  it  a  text  ibr 
Bopplying  UB  with  new  and  BcunelameB 
valuable  information.  This  is  what  Mrs. 
Burton  has  done  in  her  present  work.  It 
dooa  not  mnch  matter  where  ehe  is — whether 
among  the  commonplaces  of  an  Austrian 
Ijloyd  steamer,  or  tending  a  fox-terrier,  or 
describing  the  society  of  Goa  and  Bombay, 
or  descanting  upon  the  whole  line  of  Easteni 
politics,  or  discoursing  at  large  (often  very 
mnch  at  large)  on  the  duties  we  all  owe  to 
one  another — she  is  always  lively,  interest- 
ing, informing,  and  suggestive ;  not  that 
she  is  by  any  means  always  accurate  in  her 
details,  or  sound  in  her  judgments.  It  is 
almost  an  inezcuBable  misprint  to  write  of 
its  having  been  said  that  ihe  gypsies  are  the 
"  Nats,  or  Naths  of  Kntoh  and  Sind,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  complain  that  justice 
has  not  been  done  to  her  husband's  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
:gypsies.  Pott,  one  of  the  few  authorities 
worth  alluding  to  on  this  subject,  has  in  his 
great  work  Die  Zigeuner  in  Europa  und 
Asien  done  full  justice  to  Captain  Burton's 
discovery ;  but  the  "  Nat "  introduces  a  new 
and  unknown  element.  It  can  hardly  be  a 
misprint,  however,  systematically  to  write 
of  Sir  Bichard  Meade,  the  English  resident 
at  Hyderabad,  as  the  "  Governor  of  the 
Nizam's  State;"  it  was  not  Colonel  Sbak- 
Bpear,  but  Major  Leveson,  who  was  the 
"Old  Shekarry;"  Mr.  Manockji  Cursetji, 
though  he  may  .'wish  that  he  were,  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  a  son  of  Sir 
Cowaqi  JeJianjir  Beadymouey.  There  axe 
not  a  lew  similar  mistakes,  and  the  number 
-  of  minor  misprints  is  quite  beyond  the 
averoge  to  be  found  in  booics  of  the  class. 
It  is  of  more  imjportance  to  note  how  Mrs. 
Burton's  views  in  regard  to  the  unfortu- 
nate condition  of  France — a  country  which 
she  knows  so  well — have  been  disproved  by 
the  happy  course  of  events.  There  are 
certain  subjects  on  which  her  splendid  mind 
appears  to  be  as  incurably  warped  as  were 
the  minds  of  Maria  Teresa  in  regard  to 
Prussia  and  Marie-Antoinette  in  regard  to 
Mirabeau.  Whenever  Church  Christianity, 
"the  grand  old  rule  of  Aristocracy,"  and 
even  the  baleful  shadow  of  Napdleon  III. 
pass  before  her  imagination,  her  men- 
tal vision  becomes  distorted.  As  the 
twig  is  bent,  so  the  tree  inclines  ;  and,  as  a 
writer,  we  must  judge  of  her,  not  by  the 
fancies  of  an  almost  past  existence,  but 
rather  in  regard  to  subjects  on  which  her 
mind  has  freer  and  more  original  action. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  journey 
which  this  book  describes,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  over  ground  which  was  familiar,  and 
almost  sacred,  to  the  writer,  because  so 
much  of  it  was  the  scene  of  her  husband's 
earlier  and  sometimes  heroic  exploits.  We 
have  an  interesting  ref^nce  to  their  first 
acquaintance  when  she  was  a  school-giri  at 
Boalogne,  when  her  great  Bohemian  friend 
was  Caroline,  the  Queen  of  the  half-Spanish 
half-Flemish  PoiBsardes,  and  when  the  future 
explorer  of  Central  Africa  was  distinguished 
only  by  his  exuberant  youthful  energy  and 
by  his  feats  with  the  sword,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Valentin.    In  the 


Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea  both  her 
mind  and  body  are  much  exercised  with 
the  dying  pilgrims  tiiat  crowded  the 
ateameT}  but  her  deeper  thoughts  are  witii 
the  Bolitai^  European  pilgrim^  who  made 
the  kajf  m  disguise  in  1853;  her  chief 
interest  in  Jedda  is  that  he  emei^^  there 
in  safety  from  Mecca,  and  the  mountains  of 
Midian  show  forth  his  glory,  as  do  the  horn 
of  north-east  Africa,  Bombay,  and  Goa. 
All  this  gives  a  special  charm  to  the  narra- 
tive,  and  yet  it  is  never  overdone. 

After  enduring  the  horrors  of  a  pilgrim- 
ship,  or  rather  steamer,  which  she  has  de- 
scribed with  great  force,  and  regarding  which 
she  has  made  some  good  practical  sugges- 
tions, Mrs.  Burton  was  glad  to  land  on  the 
civilised  coastof  British  India.  Bombay  society 
had  hardly  time  to  pall  upon  her  taste,  relieved 
as  it  was  by  the  novelty  of  visits  to  the 
houses  of  wealthy  natives  j  but  it  still  seems 
to  have  strack  her  as  rather  monotonous 
and  slow,  as  it  does  most  visitors  and  many 
residents.  As  to  our  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  natives  of  India,  she  supports  the  native 
complaint  that  "  the  English  are  just  but 
not  kind,"  and  is  of  opinion  that  "  we  have 
vulgar  manners  and  weak  policy:  in  other 
words,  we  want  more  polish  and  more  firm- 
ness." There  is  truth  iu  this  remark,  but 
the  fact  alluded  to  is  apt  unduly  to  strike 
Europeans  who  visit  India  for  the  first  time. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
persistent  suppleness  in  the  natives  of  India 
which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
average  Englishman  employed  there  to  treat 
many  of  them  with  the  politeness  which 
may  appear  to  be  their  due,  and  at  Uie 
same  time  to  avoid  being  entangled  by 
them,  and  having  his  intimacy  with  them, 
or  even  his  politeness  towards  them, 
turned  to  their  own  purposes.  A  dis- 
tinguished cirilian,  lately  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  once  told  me  an  amusing  story 
as  to  how  his  suaviter  in  modo  towards  a 
native  friend  was  skilfully  turned  to  the 
account  of  persuading  the  suitors  in  a  cer- 
tain cause  that  he  was  quite  in  the  hands  of 
his  native  friend  ;  and  how,  by  fortunately, 
but  rather  against  his  incUnation,  refusing 
the  use  of  one  of  his  carriages  when  it  was 
asked  for,  on  a  very  special  occasion,  by  a 
native  family,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  in- 
troduced to  the  suitors  in  the  same  cause  in 
the  shape  of  a  dummy-~a  European  loafer 
from  the  bazaar,  who  had  been  got  up  to  re- 
present him,  and  who  only  requii-ed  the 
official's  carriage  and  servants  to  make  the 
imposition  complete.  In  fact  it  almost  re- 
quires a  special  genius  for  that  sort  of  thing 
to  treat  the  natives  of  India  with  perfect 
politeness  and  yet  to  keep  clear  of  uncalled- 
for  intimacy.  With  her  early  Continental 
training  and  great  experience  of  the  amenities 
of  Continent&l  life,  Mrs.  Burton  might  do  so 
with  ease;  but  such  power  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  the  average  Englishman  in 
India;  and  she  mentions  a  quite  gratui- 
tous annoyance  caused  her  on  her  voyage 
to  Goa,  which  would  have  perfectly  justified 
the  use  of  her  horsewhip,  or  that  of  her 
husband,  and  which  could  hardly  have  been 
sufficiently  met  in  any  other  way.  There  is 
also,  at  page  174,  a  complaint  made  of  the 
misbehaviour  of  Boml^iy  servants,  which 
need  hardly  be  set  down,  as  it  is,  to  their 


dulness  and  stupidity.  When  that  ntha 
too  intelligent  class  of  domestics  behave  in 
the  awkward  and  apparently  stupd 
described,  it  may  be  safely  asaamed  that 
th^  are  either  "  trying  it  on  "  nith  the  new. 
comer  on  their  own  account,  or  have  lecuTed 
a  hint  from  some  quarter  not  to  main  tkdr 
employer's  residence  too  comfortable. 

Many  interesting  ^ts,  presented  in  i 
lively  manner,  will  be  found  in  the  descrip. 
tions  of  Goa,   Matheran,  Mahabalesbnr, 
and  the  Nizam's  dominions.   Some  of 
most  useful  chapters  are  "joint  papers," 
Capt.  Burton  having  assisted  in  the  prepu. 
tion  of  them,  and   are  full  of  valnalila 
information.    The  chapter  on  the  "  Fatoie 
of  North- Western  India"  is  of  special  im- 
portance at  present,  though  it  was  writioii 
before  the  commencement  of  the  A^hso 
War.    Not  the  least  interesting  parts  of 
this  volume  relate  to  the  author's  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  suffimog  dnnib 
creation,  for  which  she  has  the  varmot 
sympathy,  and  to  which,  at  Trieats,  ihe 
has  rendered  splendid  service.  The  ladiu 
practice  of  screwing  the  tails  of  bullocks 
in  order  to  make  them  go  excited  hr 
extreme    indignation ;    and  the  Bomtaj 
Pinjrapole,  or  hospital  for  sick  animal^ 
was  naturally  an  institution  of  tnncli  is. 
t«rest  to  one  great  part  of  whose  life  hu 
been  devoted  to  the  prevention  ofcnelff 
to  animals.    These  Piitjrapoles  of  fe/im 
India  are  usually  supported  by  the  Jiins-i 
corrupt   sect   of  Badhists,    tboojh  Mrs. 
Barton  sets  the  first  Sir  jamsetji  Ji^^i 
down  as  the  founder  of  the  Bomlaj  ow. 
Though  she  had  heard  that  the  imuls 
there  were  neglected  and  starved,  she  m 
pleased  with  what  she  saw,  and  this  ntgect 
gives  rise  to  one  of  those  extraordiurj 
theories  with  which  Mrs.  Burton  is  wont  tfl 
reconcile  her  traditional  orthodox  notions 
with  the  facts  of  sentient  existence.  Too 
clear-sighted  and  sympathetic  to  concesl 
from  herself  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  damb 
animals,  she  theorises  thus  : — 
"  God  ia  too  just  to  oreats  things,  without  ut 
fault  of  their  own,  only  for  slow  and  conslMt 
torture,  for  death,  and  for  utter  annihilation.  To 
me  tins  ia  a  missing  link  between  Nature  m 
Grace.   And  my  hope  is  that  God  allowit^ 
hy  their  hitter  expiation,  to  bear  ao  large  a  awe 
in  the  atonement  due  for  Adam's  fall  that  twf 
may  win  an  iomiortal  aoul  in  some  other  atate. 

It  would,  surely,  be  much  more  satii- 
tactoTT  to  go  at  once,  for  an  explanation,  to 
the  Hindu  theoij  of  the  transm^tum « 
souls — a  thewy  in  which  Capt.  BortoBjC 
his  last  book  on  Midian,  has  comngeoiq 
stated  that  be  has  "  a  sneaking  ^ 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  affim* 
(even  leaving  ancient  geological  fccts  oat  of 
view)  by  conceiving  of  a  deity  who  condenmj 
his  brute  creation  to  death  and  often  consto* 
torture  because  of  Adam's  &1I,  and  who  hu 
no  better  way  of  enabling  them  to  obtain  » 
very  questionable  blessing  of  immortohtf 
Mrs.  Burton,  however,  is  not  so  prejcdiceo 
in  favour  of  Pinjrapoles  as  not  to  pei«'"' 
of  the  inmates,  that  it  would  be  "&r  better 
to  put  a  buUet  through  their  heada 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  how 
vain  oonsolting  "six  doctom  * 
talented  German  oculist")  she  herself^' 
her  favourite  fox^fwrier,  whidi  waa  » 
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IcDOwn  in  London  three  years  ago,  to  a 
benevolent  and  painless  death.  And  she 
his  the  great  coarage  to  hint  that  the 
benefits  of  anch  a  death  may  be  extended 
Airther.  After  describing  the  easy  demise 
of  some  of  the  Mecca  pUgrims  she  goes  on 
tony: — 

"  What  a  contrftflt  is  this  qniet  droppiiv  to  sleep 
vith  the  iiorron  of  the  X&glish  death-Ded,  with 
the  harliannu  laBdilections  for  piolonginfr  the 
ipxajf  with  the  atrodoos  hoaBt  that  the  morihand 
VIS  «iabled  to  keep  his  senses  tb  the  lastl  When 
Till  education  conqoer  these  Btabbom  and  detest- 
tble  prejudices?  When  can  we  expect  to  see  the 
Eathanasia,  by  ether  or  chlorofom,  sanctioned  hy 
poKie  opDion  and  practice  in  cases  of  extreme 
pun,  when  a  man  Is  prepared,  aa  far  as  in  him  lies, 
ta  &ee  death  P  .  .  .  When  shall  we  be  advanced 
CTju^  in  education  and  civilisation  to  check  in~ 
iccdoos  vapours  and  spreading  disease  by  cre- 
mation?" 

This  book  goes  over  mach  the  same 
groand  as  My  Year  in  an  Indian  Fort,  hy 
Mrs.  Gathrie^  which  was  published  abont 
two  jears  ago,  but  is  of  snperior  ability,  in- 
terest, and  value,  though  it  wonld  hare 
benefited  by  a  good  deal  of  excision  and 
•compression.  The  two  works  together,  along 
with  Capt.  Burton's  Sind  Reaisited,  would 
form  a  valnable  small  library  for  the  visitor 
to  Western  India.         Andrew  Wilson. 


Deitruetion  and  Beeojufruetion.  By  Richard 
Taylor,  Ziieat.-General  in  the  Confederate 
Army.    (Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

Ta\a  appears  to  be  one  of  those  books  which 
the  world  could  well  have  done  without. 
Ita  very  title  is  misleading,  for,  although  it 
£s  repeated  at  the  top  of  every  other  page, 
we  fail  to  discover  what  was  destroyed  and 
what  reconstructed.    If  the  anthor  meant 
to  imply  that  the  Americaa  Union  was 
destroyed  and  reoonstmoted,  that  is  mere 
nonsense,  for  neither  one  nor  the  other 
occurred,    A  widespread  and  ill-advised  dis- 
afTection   cnlminated  in  an  extensive  re- 
bellion, which  was   successfully  met  and 
<ivercome  ;  bnt  the  Union  itself  was  nev6r 
destroyed,   and,    therefore,    never  recon- 
structed.    On  the  other  hand,  the  author 
would  not  have  been  inclined  to  admit  that 
he  meant  the  destmction  of  the  system  of 
domestic  slavery,  because  he  distinctly  de- 
clares that  "  the  common  belief  that  slavery 
was  the  cause  of  the  Civil  War  is  incorrect," 
and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  declaration  of 
the   distinguished  Yice-President  of  the 
abortire  &}uthem  Confederacy  that  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  was,  and 
waa  to  be,  its  very  "  corner-stone."    It  will 
be  better,  therefore,  to  fall  back  upon  the 
second  title  of  the  book — viz.,  *'  Personal 
Experiences  of  the  late  War  in  the  United 
S'^tes." 

If  General  Taylor  chose  to  imagine  that 
his  personal  experiences  are  as  interesting  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  they  may  have  been 
to  himself,  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  publish 
them,  and  the  reception  his  book  meets  with 
will  detemuDe  whether  his  impression  was 
n^h.t  or  wrong.  In  our  opinion  they  are 
not.  They  seem  to  us,  so  far  as  their  mili- 
tary character  is  concerned,  the  ordiuary 
ezperienoM  of  any  average  commandkg 
officer,  irhiU^  beyond  ttiat,  the  volume  is  a 


purely  partisan  one,  and  written  in  a  style 
so  thoroughly  one-sided  that  no  one  would 
dream  of  accepting  ita  statements  as  histo- 
ricfd. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  many  old  scandals, 
heretofore  thoroughly  refuted,  are  raked  up 
and  reproduced,  evidently  in  order  to  glorify 
the  Southern  leaders  at  the  expense  of  their 
Bucoesafol  rivals.  What,  in  the  name  of 
common-sense,  have  the  private  character 
and  personal  habits  of  a  late  American  am- 
bassador at  €liB  Court  of  St.  James  to  do 
with  the  causes  or  conduct  of  the  recent 
American  War  ?  Why  is  a  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  held  up 
to  infamy  on  the  strength  of  a  stupid 
charge  invented  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents, which  charge,  if  it  had  not  been 
openly  and  thoroughly  disproved,  carried 
within  itself  its  own  refutation  ?  Did 
General  Taylor  really  suppose  that  any  Eng- 
lishman out  of  Bedlam  believes  for  a  moment 
that  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax  allowed  himself  to 
be  bribed  by,  and  snbseqnently  commit  per- 
jury fbr,  the  paltry  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds?  And,  finally,  vith  what  motive 
and  to  what  end  is  the  Bev.  ^ury  Ward 
Beecher  dragged  into  such  a  history  as  this 
claims  to  be,  and  flippantly  pronounced 
guilty  of  crimes  which  at  alt  events  the 
jury  which  tried  him  failed  to  find  proven  ? 
This  writer  has  not  a  good  word  for  any 
body  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  evidently 
would  not  give  even  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
his  due.  Herein  lies  his  fatal  mistake ;  for 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  people  of 
England,  although  during  the  time  of  the 
actual  struggle  their  sympathies,  according 
to  national  custom  and  tradition,  were 
greatly  with  the  weaker  party,  are  now  to 
be  pleased  by  wholesale  denunciations  of  the 
winners  in  that  struggle,  especially  when 
they  remember  how  generonslj,  and  even 
nobly,  they  acted  towards  their  opponents 
after  their  triumph  was  complete — a  fi^ct 
which,  although  remembered  and  appreci- 
ated by  the  whole  world,  the  author  of  this 
volume  appears  to  have  quite  forgotten. 
General  Taylor  had  yet  to  learn  that  English- 
men are  not  quite  such  fools  as  he  apparently 
took  them  to  be.  We  regret  that  he  has 
died  without  acquiring  this  knowledge,  and 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  no  more  worthy 
monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  But 
his  book  still  lives,  and  it  is  against  that, 
and  not  himself,  that  onr  animadversions  are 
directed. 

We  will  give  the  author  the  benefifc  of  re- 
printing what  we  consider  the  very  best 
passage  in  his  book.    It  ocours  in  the  course 

of  one  of  his  "  personal  experiences."  It  was 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  he  had  left  the 
camp  to  breakfast  with  a  friend.  The  usual 
greetings  over,  a 

"delightful  creature,  with  ehou  face  beaming 
hospitality  [mentioaed  before,  hy  the  way,  as 
"  a  white-hwided  hutler "]  advanced,  holding  a 
salver,  on  which  rested  a  huge  silver  gohlet  fiUed 
with  Virginia's  nectar,  mint-julep.  Quantities  of 
cracked  ice  rattled  refreshingly  in  the  gohlet; 
sprigs  of  fragrant  mint  peerod  above  ita  broad 
nm ;  a  mass  of  white  sugar,  too  sweetly  indolent 
to  melt,  rested  on  the  mint ;  and,  like  rosebuds 
on  a  snow-bank,  luscious  Btrawberries  crowned 
the  su^.  Ah,  that  julep  I  Mart  never  received 
such  tipple  from  the  hands  of  Ganymede.  Break- 
fast waa  announced,  and  what  a  bretJtfast  I  A 


beautiful  service,  snowy  table-cloth,  damask 
napkins,  long  unknown ;  wove  all,  a  lovely  woman 
in  msp  gown,  with  more  and  handsomer  roees  on 
her  ohe^  than  in  her  gardeo.  Twas  an  idyl  in 
the  midst  of  the  stem  tealities  of  war.  The  table 
groaned  bcmeath  its  viands,"  ftc,  Ac 

Kow,  this  is  delicious,  and  absolutely 
makes  one's  mouth  water ;  but  what  it  hiu 
to  do  with  the  title  of  the  book  is  more  than 
we  can  perceive,  except,  perhaps,  that  mint- 
juleps  in  such  a  charming  shape  would 
naturally  be  rapidly  destrOTed,  and  probably 
fresh  ones  constmoted.  This  incident  may 
be  purely  historical,  though  we  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  mint-juleps  are,  or  were, 
the  ordinary  precursors  of  a  Vii^nian 
breakfast ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  we  remember  having  read  somewhere 
that  at  this  period  of  the  war  tho  Southern 
gentry  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  corn-cake  and  fat  bacon  for  their 
meals,  and  that  all  their  valuables  had  been 
parted  with  to  support  the  common  cause, 
liiose  "damask  napkins,"  that  "beautiful 
service,"  and,  above  all,  that  "huge  silver 
goblet,"  certainly  look  suspicions,  and  sug- 
gest the  doubt  whether,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  onr  ancient  sympathy  for  the  weaker 
party  was  not  wasted ;  but  the  recipe  for 
mint-julep  is  worth  preaerving,  and  so  we 
print  it.  JOSBPH  IjBMUKL  Chestbb. 


The  History  of  ths  County  of  Moiiaghan.  By 
Evelyn  Philip  Shirley,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 
(Pickering.) 

Mb.  Shirlgt's  history  is  gleaned  from  many 
and  varied  sources,  the  reference  to  the 
authorities  being  always  given.  Its  great 
value  consists  in  the  ca^  vrith  which  what- 
ever of  interest  was  anywhere  accessible  has 
heea.  collected.  The  freshnras  of  the  pedi- 
grees, and  the  accuracy  of  the  inscriptions 
from  sepulchral  monuments,  will  render  the 
book  indispensable  in  all  libraries.  Mr. 
Shirley  shows  that,  in  the  belief  of  all 
careful  antiquaries,  Ireland  was  a  highly 
civilised  country  in  early  times  ;  but,  as  the 
classic  regions  of  Greece  and  Rome  fell  be- 
fore the  advancing  barbarism  of  the  North, 
so  likewise  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
Ireland  was  laid  prostrate  by  the  heathen 
Oostmen  and  Danes. 

Some  of  tho  early  customs  recorded  in  these 
pages  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  In  Oriel, 
for  instance,  which  was  a  &vonred  place, 
the  inlubitanta  are  bound  <mly  to  three 
fortnights*  attendance  in  the  hostings  of  the 
Monarch  of  all  Ireland,  and  that  neither  in 
springtime  nor  autumn.  They  are  only 
bound  to  pay  one-seventh  of  the  value  of 
any  trespass  they  commit ;  they  pay  not 
for  theft  if  the  thief  denies  on  oath. 
Their  hostages  are  not  kept  in  chains, 
but  are  only  bound  by  word  under 
their  own  king's  hand.  They  are  en- 
titled to  a  third  of  all  the  profits  of  the 
Monarch  of  all  Ireland.  And  the  seat  of 
the  King  of  Oriel  shall  be  near  the  seat  of 
the  Monarch  of  all  Ireland  at  Teltown,  in 
Meath,  and  at  Usny  Hill,  in  Westmeatli, 
and  at  the  great  feast  on  November  1 ;  and 
the  lengUi  of  the  distance  of  his  seat  shall 
be  only  so  fiu>  that  hissword  mav  reach  to 
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which  the  Bang  of  Oriel  is  entitled  to  from 
the  monarch,  his  queen  is  entitled  to  with 
respect  to  the  Queen  of  all  Ireland  at  Tara. 
The  King  of  Oriel  wae  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Monanh  of  all  Ireland  a  free  "  hoe- 
tegeship"  for  his  host^es  (p.  11),  and  a 
fnll  reoognition  of  them  hj  the  King  of 
Tara ;  and  that  they  be  clad  and  fed  by  him, 
and  that  they  be  in  the  monarch's  confidence. 
Here  is  the  reward  of  the  King  of  D&rtrey 
which  he  receives  at  the  hand  of  the 
Honaroh  of  all  Ireland  (note,  p.  11)  : — 

"  Eotitled  ii  the  King  of  Dartrey  of  ralour 
Tq  four  boDcbmen  of  great  latwnr, 
Four  ivord*.  hard  in  battle, 
Four  ateeda,  foor  golden  ehieldB.* 

And  thus  the  King  of  Famey : — 

*'  Eatitled  ie  the  King  of  Fornej  the  iair 
To  six  beaatiful  driokiog-horne  of  ale. 
Six  shields,  six  curved  swords. 
Six  fair  womeo,  and  six  cheBS-boards." 

The  King  of  Fermanagh  gets  fire  ships,  and 
the  King  of  Boss  sir  purple  cloaks  and  six 
bine  cloaks  inter  alia.  Other  kings  get 
somewhat  similar  presents  from  the  King  of 
Ireland,  bat  it  is  hard  to  distingnish  which 
is  the  more  valuable,  and  to  note  the  honours 
of  service ;  the  descendants  of  the  Colla- 
Heann  were  the  king's  champions,  and  as 
snch  had  their  reward. 

To  come  to  more  recent  times,  at  page  79 
is  the  aooonnt  of  the  attendance  of  the 
McMahons  at  Drogheda  on  May  3,  1589, 
when  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  of 
Ireland  informed  the  Privy  Conncil  of 
England  that  McMahon  (that  is,  Sir  Boss 
McXIahon,  who  had  taken  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Turlough  Lynagh  O'Neill,  and 
was  the  last  McMahon  that  died  a  natural 
death)  had  made  his  submission,  and  had 
yielded  to  pat  in  two  of  bis  best  and  dearest 
men  as  pledges,  both  for  bis  loyalty  and  good 
demeanour  hereafter,  for  a  fine  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  also  to  abide  sncb  order  for 
restitntion  of  stealths  and  harms  done  npon 
the  subjects  as  commissioners  shall  lay  down, 
They  hope  better  of  his  conformity  here- 
after because  he  has  yielded  to  accept  of  the 
appointment  of  a  sheriff  into  his  country. 
McMahon  survived  the  meeting  but  a  short 
time.  On  his  death  he  should  have  been 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Hugh  Roe 
McMahon,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
patent  which  had  been  granted  to  Boss 
with  remainder  to  Hugh  Boe  and  Brian. 
Fitzwilliam,  the  Lord  Deputy,  writes  to 
Barghley : — 

'*  While  I  was  at  Oalway,  McMahon,  who  had 
surrendered  and  held  that  country  by  Her 
Majesty's  letters  patent,  died,  his  two  brethren, 
Hugh  Roe  and  Brian  McMahon,  being  in  remainder 
after  him ;  and  at  my  return  to  Dublin  I  found 
Hugh  Boe  there  to  crave  tbe  benefit  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  said  letters  patent,  bis  other  brother  being 
prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle ;  and  within  few  days 
after  I  procured  three  other,  each  of  whom  looked 
to  have  been  McMahon,  to  come  thither,  having 

Cd  hope  to  have  divided  the  whole  among  those 
r,  which  would  have  been  the  only  best  course 
for  Her  Majesty's  service  and  the  quiet  of  the 
borden,  I  thought  at  the  first  that  he  who  held 
by  Her  Majesty's  letters  patent  would  have  been 
the '  hardhest  drawn  to  that  division ;  but,  upon 
matter  which  I  and  the  council  chai^d  agamst 
him,  done  in  his  brother's  time,  we  made  him  see, 
or  at  least  to  think,  that  his  state  was  worst, 
whereupon  he  Rtow  to  be  contented  with  that 
course  of  the  aivinon ;  and,  although  we  spent 


much  time  with  them,  the  rest  would  every  one 
of  them  be  McMahon,  or  remain  as  they  were. 
Whereupon,  findiuj?  them  so  obstinate,  and  Uind 
from  the  sight  of  their  own  good,  I  settled  him 
that  held  aa  before,  and  have  sent  with  him,  u|>on 
bis  suit,  400  foot-eoldiera  and  forty  horae-eoldiers 
for  his  assistance  for  a  time,  because  one  of  the 
others,  called  Brian  McHugh  Oge,  had  made  him- 
self McMahon  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
held  together  500  or  600  men  for  his  strength." 

Sir  Qeorge  Carew  says  on  August  25, 1589, 
that  Brian  McMahon  has  left  the  connti7,and 
gone  to  O'Bonrke,  and  the  Queen's  forces 
have  returned. 

On  November  19,  1589,  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  in  England  wrote  to  the  Lord- 
Deputy  Fitzwilliam — 

"  that  Her  MBiesty's  pleasure  is  that,  although 
perhaps  McMahon  may  be  charged  with  some 
such  march  offences  as  are  ovei'-ordinarily  com- 
mitted in  Ireland,  especially  in  those  countries 
where  no  eatabtished  justice  is  planted,  that  you 
shall  not  only  forbear  to  proceed  to  bring  him  to 
any  trial  untu  She  maybe  further  informed  from  you 
of  such  matteraaa  he  standeth  justly  charged  withal, 
but  also  to  see  the  country  kept  in  gmet,  and  to  for- 
bear to  erect  and  substitute  any  other  in  his  place 
as  McMahou,  for  that  Hnr  Highness  hath  been  in- 
formed that  vou  should  have  some  meanin^j;  to 
raise  up  Brian  Mac  Hugh  0^,  being  known  to  be 
an  evil  affected  member  and  one  that  hath  com- 
mitted divers  outrages  upon  Her  loving  subjects 
there,  and  hath  raised  700  evil-disposed  persons  to 
assist  him  in  his  disloyal  purpose  of  seeking  to 
gain  the  lordship  by  force,  and  hath  taken  the 
Ward  of  Cloynia  belonging  to  Henry  Duke  by 
treachery,  and  hath  razed  the  Abbey  being  Her 
Majesty  s  inheritance,  and  killed  certun  soldiers 
whom  you  lately  sent  for  the  pladng  of  the 
McMahou  that  now  is." 

This  despatch  was  signed  by  twelve  of  the 
Council,  including  Bnrghley  and  Walsyng- 
ham.  After  a  delay  of  three  months  tbe 
Lord  Deputy  replied  that  Brian  Mao  Hugh 
Oge  was  an  unfit  man  to  be  raised  to  that 
dignity  for  the  respect  mentioned  "by  their 
lordships,  and  protests  that  he  never  bad  any 
liking  to  the  man.    Ho  adds: — 

"  Some  have  indeed  attempted  me  with  large  offers 
for  him,  but  aa  I  never  benefited  myself  by  the 
admission  of  him  that  is  now  in  durance,  so  did  I 
mean  to  convert  his  fall  wholly  to  the  profit  of  Her 
Majesty  and  the  good  of  this  state,  nothing  regard- 
hig  my  oion  private.  The  matters  that  MacMahon 
is  justly  to  be  chai|;ed  with  I  send  hereicclosed, 
as  your  Lordships  write  it  is  Her  Majesty's  plea- 
sure I  should  do,  hut  they  are  so  far  beyond  tbe 
degree  of  march  offences  as  to  bring  that  whole 
country  into  Her  Alajesty's  absolute  dispoution, 
for  tbe  tftuistry  being  extinguished  upon  surrender 
and  the  lands  resumed  to  be  holden  of  Her  Majesty 
in  state  of  inheritance,  the  same  escheat  to  Her 
Majesty  by  these  hia  offences,  as  well  from  all 
other  tbat  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  inheri- 
tance as  from  himself.  Hereof  there  seemed  unto 
me  an  occasion  well  offered  to  reduce  that  seignory 
of  McMahon  from  one  man's  commandiy,  who  tike 
others  of  his  sort  would  covenant  much  and  pei^ 
form  nothing  more  than  can  he  gotten  by  strong 
hand,  into  a  partition  between  three  of  the  ablest 
of  ibB  McMahons,  and  moat  interested  in  the 
country,  every  one  of  them  bnng  an  ancient 
enemy  to  the  other,  and  this  Brian  Mac  Hugh 
Oge  is  one  of  them." 

After  divers  delays  and  accusations,  Fitz- 
william wrote  to  Barghley,  on  September 
24, 1590,  that  he  hopes  to  succeed  in  the 
matter  be  has  in  hand  with  the  McMahons 
at  Monaghan,  whither  be  takes  his  journey 
to-moRow.  And  again  on  October  12,  he 
wrote  that  IfoMahon  was  executed  at  Mona- 


ghan by  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's  laws. 
The  Earl  of  Tirone  complained  that  McMahon 
was  ezecnted  as  a  traitor  for  distraining  for 
his  right  according  to  custom ;  while  Sir 
George  Carew  expressed  his  contentment, 
as  "the  land  now  escheated  to  the  Queen 
by  the  attainder  of  Hugh  Roe  McMahon, 
chief  of  hia  name,  is  a  great  country,  neigb- 
bouring  to  the  English  Pale,  and  the  benefit 
that  the  Pale  will  receive  is  very  apparent, 
for  the  land  being  divided  ihto  small  lord^ 
ships,  the  McMahons  will  be  less  able  to  do 
misohief."  Mr.  Shirley  remarks  (at  page  81) 
that  it  ia  but  too  evident  that  Fitzinlliia 
was  not  over-scmpulons  in  the  nwans  whidi 
he  took  to  accom^bh  bis  favourite  policy  of 
weakening  the  power  of  the  great  native 
chiefs  of  Ireland  by  dividing  their  lands ;  and 
says  Hugh  Roe  had  an  undoubted  claim  to 
his  brother's  possessions,  which  FitzwilliMi 
at  first  artfully  endeavoured  to  deprive  him 
of,  and  when  defeated  in  that  attempt  he  took 
advantage  of  the  first  plausible  excuse  for 
putting  him  on  his  trial  for  high  treason, 
and,  on  his  conviction  and  executioo,  a.fipo- 
priating  his  country  to  the  Queen,  and » 
terminating  the  dynasty  of  a  powerinl 
chieftain.  It  may  be  remarked  that  tliis 
favourite  policy  was  much  followed  b^  Fiti> 
William's  predecessor  as  also  by  hu  sik. 
cessors. 

We  must  likewise  oaU  attention  (p.  to 
the  curious  relic  connected  with  Ckaa.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  Latin  copy  of  the 
in  a  case  or  shrine,  called  the  "Dmnidi 
Airgid."    It  belonged  to  St.  Patrlcihina 
when  he  set  Saint  MacCarthen  overtliette 
of  Clogher  as  the  first  bishop,  he  presented 
it  to  him  with  his  pastoral  staff.   Much  iii- 
teresting  matter  is  given  concerning  this 
relic  or  shrine,  with  some  good  engnivingBof 
its  pattern.  The  inscriptions  on  the  eitenal 
ease  leave  no  doubt  that  the  "  Domnach"  be- 
longed to  the  monastery  of  Clones  or  see  of 
Clogher.    At  page  322  is  an  engraving  of 
the  round  tower  of  Clones  and  of  a  cnnons 
coped  tomb. 

The  work  contains  many  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  Walter  Eari 
Essex,  who  died  at  Dublin  in  Beptemper 
1576,  and  at  page  64  gives  his  tonching 
letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth  when  ho  knew 
that  death  was  very  near.  There  are  abnn- 
dant  details  as  to  tbe  rebellion  of  1G41,  aid 
much  interesting  ecclesiastical  information. 

H.  C.  Hamilios. 


KXW  NOVELS. 


By  W. 


The  Lady   of  the  Aroostook. 

Howells.    (Triibner  &  Co.) 
Bkona.     By  Mrs.  Forrester.    In  Three 

Volumes.    (Hnrst  A  Blackett.) 
TToJ*  by  WaitiM.   By  Edna  Lyall.  (W- 

tingbam  &  Go.) 
In  acddentally  turning  ovot  the  Clttem 
Tribu7ie  of  March  15,  we  came  aonw  ft  ^ 
correspondent  who,  adoring  in  Mr. 
"  the  moat  fescinating  of  novelists,"  wntnves 
to  pay  him  a  curiously  circumatantial  com- 
pliment. It  seems  that  her  brother,  relyuj 
npon  the  realistic  fidelity  of  the  author  « 
A  Chance  Acgvaintance,  resolved  "PT 
his  honeymoon  at  Quebec,  wid  "^"""/S 
boanUng-hoose  patronised  by  Kit^ 
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cousins.  He  readily  identified  the  premises, 
bat  was  disgusted  to  find  that  another  en- 
thnsiastic  couple  had  got  the  start' of  him^ 
and  were  already  ensconced  in  the  apartments 
"alive  with  the  memories  of  a  charming 
woman,"  It  woold  be  as  angracions  for  us 
as  for  Mr.  Howells  or  the  boarding-honses 
to  deprecate  such  in^^enions  criticism,  since 
it  offers  ns  a  nseful  hint.  The  truth  is  that 
lir.  Howells'  studied  back^ronnds  are  too 
rich  in  those  petty  details  which  tend  rather 
to  identification  than  to  edifioatLon,  which 
burden  without  enhmciny  th»  ideal  pictare. 
After  all,  his  nuBBum  hes  in  a  cormpt 
following  of  Dr.  Wenddl  Holmes  rather 
than  of  Zola  mr  Balcac,  bat,  nnfortonately, 
tbe  "PnrfbBSOr"  does  not  bear  imitation. 
We  felt  a  lively  if  morbid  interest  in  all  thoEe 
f  iiysiological,  psychological,  and  metapby- 
sial  vagaries  playing  ronnd  simple  characters 
ia  an  everyday  stoty,  but  we  awake  in  alarm 
to  find  that  literary  permanency  has  been 
voted  to  the  guileless  country  girl,  badgered, 
bullied,  analysed,  and  at  last  enslaved  by  the 
inexorskble  Lunacy  Commissioner.  The  latter 
niZs  18  here  taken  by  a  very  overbearing 
jouoK'  Bostonian,  who  with  his  over-refined 
friend,  a  rough  and  genial  Bkipper,  and  a 
joung  inebriate  of  quality,  suddenly  find 
themselves  joint  guardians  of  a  charming 
"schoolmarm "  daring  the  voyage  from 
Boston  to  Teniae.  The  chivalrous  compact 
by  which  she,  the  only  woman  on  board,  is 
never  allowed  to  guess  that  her  position  is 
at  all  delicate  or  anomalons,  is  a  felicitous 
idea  which  Mr.  Howells  has  failed  to  make 
much  of.  Indeed,  the  domes  of  St.  Mark  are 
not  more  welcome  to  the  poor  *'  Lady  of  the 
Arooftook"  than  to  the  reader,  whoi^  this 
time  is  equally  glad  to  exchange  the  Bos- 
tonian's  peevish  temper  and  impertinent 
lectares  for  a  too  brief  acquaintance  with 
Lydia's  relations.  They  are  original  charac- 
ters, dmwn  with  rare  force  and  humour : 
the  uncle,  a  oourtly  old  Englishman  with  a 
morbid  admiration  for  Yankees  and  their 
slang,  of  which  he  is  compiling  a  Handbook  ; 
the  aunt,  an  American  weu^ng  herself  oat 
in  the  effort  to  be  more  Britiui  than  the 
Britishers — more  prudish,  more  conven- 
tional, more  exclasive,  more  wooden. 
But  this  is  not  the  imitation  of  sincerest 
flattery  but  of  sincerest  hatred.  In  revenge 
for  the  grievous  snubs  and  pnttings-down 
she  suffered  at  the  bands  of  European 
Philistines  in  her  wild  days,  she  has  now 
tamed  the  flank  of  the  detested  enemy  by 
showing  them  that  a  daughter  of  Columbia 
can  out-manoeavre  them  on  their  own 
dismal  field.  This  strangely  assorted  pair 
are  alone  enongh  to  float  a  still  heavier 
freight  than  that  of  the  AroottooJe,  and  even 
to  wash  down  a  still  feebler  and  more  com- 
monplaoe  dSnouemeni. 

"  ion  shouldn't  read  immoral  books,  my 
dear."  Let  not  Mrs.  Forrester's  admirers 
start  and  tremble  for  her  reputation.  She 
is  neither  inconsistent,  nor  inadvertent,  nor 
cynical,  nor  suicidally  disinterested.  It  is 
only  oar  very  old  acquaintance  "  the 
Colonel  '*  softly  reproving  our  other  old 
friend  the  rich,  young,  fast,  bat  virtuous 
*' Widow"  in  her  secret  boudoir  at  11.45 
P.M.  over  the  cigarettes  and  brandj-and- 
soda,  and  she  has  merely  quoted  a  hackneyed 
aphonsm  from  Welding.   StQI,  the  Goar^ 


man's  nngenteel  text  somehow  spoils  the  taste 
of  all  the  simpering  sermonettes  with  which 
Mrs.  Forrest^  never  fails  to  sandwich  her 
more  repulsive  episodes.  Bhona  is  not  more 
or  less  detestable  than  its  class,  and  has  at 
least  some  outward  merits.  Mrs.  Forrester 
uses  no  coarse  or  improper  expressions  ;  her 
English  is  fiunle  and  correct ;  her  French, 
if  faulty,  at  least  simring.  Provoking  as 
it  is,  one  cannot  help  admiring  her  ma* 
temal  partiality  for  her  brood.  Each  of 
her  puppets,  after  receiving  a  fresh  coat, 
ing  of  blackest  in&my,  u  taken  gently 
to  her  bosom  for  a  few  words  ot  in- 
dulgent pardon  or  audacious  excuse. 
After  all,  this  is  only  one  more  of  those  mon- 
strons  caricatures  of  high  life :  too  coarse 
in  tone  for  the  decent ;  too  prudish  in  ex- 
pression for  the  prurient  reader ;  too  dreary 
almost  in  their  foolish  unreality  even  for 
the  taste  to  which  they  appeal.  That 
taste  which  creates  the  effectual  demand 
for  such  commodities  as  Bhoiui  has  ap- 
parently— like  the  Tichbome  mania — some 
secret  relation  to  the  popnliu:  view  of  the 
British  Gonatitntion :  the  aristocratic  loyalty 
to  fine  titles  and  big  fortunes  being  nicely 
balanced  by  the  democratic  craving  to  de- 
grade them  to  the  lowest  level  of  proletarian 
morals  and  manners.  As  might  be  expected, 
Mrs.  Forrester,  while  she  travesties  the 
drawing-room,  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
basement — among  what  she  superbly  calls 
"  the  individuals  who  serve  in  a  menial 
capacity."  Here  her  observation  is  keen 
and  her  humour  genuine — as,  for  instance, 
when  Lady  Caprice  worries  her  maid  till 
the  resentful  damsel  resolves  that  as  soon 
as  she  can  give  warning  with  the  greatest 
convenience  to  herself  and  the  greatest  in. 
convenience  to  her  ladyship,  she  will  do  so." 
If  only  Mrs.  Forrester  would  lay  her  next 
scene  in  the  place  whence  she  derives  her 
action  and  manners,  she  could  give  us  a 
really  bright  and  clever  romance  of  life  below 
stairs.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  amusing  if 
some  still-room  Sappho  should  arise  and  re- 
taliate upon  the  lady  novelists  by  model- 
ling her  cooks  and  butlers  upon  real  ladies 
andgentlemen. 

Won  hij  Waiting  is  the  conventional  pub- 
lisher's -  title  of  a  good  little  story,  so  sin- 
cerely, patiently,  and  simply  told  that  it  is 
hard  to  grumble  at  its  want  of  literary  ease 
and  experience.  It  is  hardly  the  worse  for 
being  written  with  a  moral,  or  even  reli- 
gions, purpose,  though  the  Nemesis  in  the 
denouement  strikes  us  as  almost  pagan  in  its 
severity.  The  Dean  was  no  doubt  to  blame 
in  neglecting  his  family  and  cathedral  for 
his  astronomical  pursuits — and  also,  we  may 
add,  for  imprudently  building  a  vast  obser- 
vatory on  iJie  deanery  roof ;  bat  when  it  is 
struck  by  lightning,  and  he  and  his  re- 
fractors come  crashing  throagh  the  floors, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  this  is  more  than  the 
irony  of  fate.  We  meet  with  a  few  other  errors 
of  judgment,  and  several  dull  pages,  but  they 
are  redeemed  by  many  clever  home  scenes. 
The  Dean's  daughters  are  perfectly  real 
characters — the  learned  Cornelia  especially— 
the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  en- 
dures their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming ; 
while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a 
golden  thread  of  pare  brotherly  and  sisterly 


love,  which  pleasantly  reminds  us  that,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Forrester,  the  making  and 
marring  of  marriage  is  not  after  all  the  sura 
total  of  real  life.  E.  FoBOfiUt. 


OUBBHRT  LITKEATUKX. 


ItUematwnal  Copyright,  contidered  in  tome  of 
its  ltdationt  to  Etkict  and  Politicat  Economy. 
By  G.  H.  Putaam.  (New  York:  Patnams.) 
While  the  t^uestioD  of  International  Oopvri^ht 
with  the  Umted  States  seems  to  be  alumneniig 
in  this  counixy,  and  was  bat  lightly  touched  by 
the  recent  Boyal  Commiaaion,  it  ia  evidently 
rimng  into  increased  prominence  on  the  further 
nde  of  the  Atlantic  This  pamphlet  consists  of 
an  address  ddtivered  h^bre  the  New  Tnk  Free 
Trade  Oluh,  and  ia  published  as  one  of  the  seriea 
of  cheap  *' Economic  Mooogiaphs"  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  David  Wells.  It  does  not  Bignwae  the 
conversion  of  an  enony,  lilu  the  vrtak  lecently 
ieaued  hy  Messrs.  Harper,  for  the  puhliahiDg  firm 
of  Futnams  have  alwajs  bean  conapicuoua  for 
maintuning  the  juat  rights  of  Brituh  authorH. 
As  early  aa  1B40  Mr.  G.  P.  Patnam  wrote 
An  Argument  in  behalf  of  International  Copy' 
right,  tiie  first  work  on  the  subject  that  ap- 
pearod  in  America ;  and  three  yean  latra  obtained 
the  signatures  of  ninety-aeTen  ^nons  interested 
in  the  publishing  trade  to  a  petition  to  Oongiesa 
in  the  same  aenae.  Th»  eharactar  of  the  prMent 
pamphlet  is  suffidwtly  indicated  hy  ita  title.  It  ia 
full  of  much  interastnig  information ;  the  arn- 
menta  are  ^ell  amogad,  and  the  style  ladd.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  writer's  propoaala  is  tiatj 
while  freely  granting  the  principle  of  intemalioaai 
copyright,  would  humour  the  piotectioniat 
spirit  of  Ma  fellow  -  pubUshera  hy  compdling 
British  aathon  to  have  their  American  editions 
printed  and  bound  in  that  country  for  a  limited 
term  of  years.  The  general  weight,  however,  of 
his  arguments  is  entarely  against  such  an  irritat- 
ing measure  of  restriction.  We  may  add  that 
Mr.  Putnam  appears  to  have  been  advised  that 
the  principle  determined  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  case  of  Jtoutledge  v.  Zow,  by  which  a  tem- 
porary sojourn  in  Canada  was  held  to_  confer 
copyright  u  this  eountry,  haa  been  taaea  in  soma 
way  nullified.  This  advice  is  erroneous.  A 
"Cfanada  copyright"  is  still  valid. 

Reciprocity.  By  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  O.B.  Printed 
for  the  Cobden  Club.  (Cassell,  Petter  and  Qalpin.) 
Sir  Louis  Mallet  is  an  expert  of  distinction  in 
economic  dialectics,  and  has  the  free-trade  contro- 
versy at  his  fingers'  ends,  yet  he  owns  that  he  is 
somewhat  embarrasaed  how  to  rsply,  as  the  com- 
mittee of  Oobden  Club  had  rec[ueated  him,  to 
the  cry  for  zeciproei^.  It  is  not  easy  to  answer 
a  person  untU  he  has  said  sometlung  to  reply  to, 
and  tiw  advooatea  of  reoiproei^  ooLj  complam  of 
"  one-sided''  &ee  trade,  tniich  the  ire^-txader  de- 
plores as  much  as  they  do,  but  do  not  say  what 
remedy  they  would  apply.  They  do  not,  avowedly 
at  least,  question  the  advantage  of  pure  free  trade 
on  both  udea,  abroad  and  at  home,  or  of  our  buy- 
ing from  foreiguera,  if  foreigners  will  only  buy 
from  us  in  return.  But  as  we  cannot  buy  our  im- 
ports without  selling  exports,  it  is  plain  that 
loreigners  do  buy  from  us  in  return,  and  that  as 
soon  as  our  goods  cease  to  be  sold  in  foreign 
markets  we  shall  cease  to  boy  in  them.  If  the 
object  of  recipocit^  be  to  get  a  market  abroad  for 
our  goods,  Sir  Louis  Mallet  shows  that  we  make 
the  nearest  approach  we  can  to  it  by  free  importa- 
tion. Just  in  proportion  as  we  excluded  imports 
by  duties,  we  ahould  close  a  mariiet  for  the 
exports  with  which  they  are  bought  Vcft  this 
reason  the  notion  wlu(di  some  fVee-traders,  adverse 
to  commerdal  treaties,  embody  in  the  maxim 
"  Take  care  of  your  importa,  and  your  exports  will 
takecareof  themselTeSj^isnot  much  more  rational 
than  that  which  takes  Hedprocity  for  its  motto. 
The  only  way  in  whidirwS  cap  tidce.fi8jeQf  our  im- 
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martB  is  "bj^  finding  markets  for  exports,  and 
foreign  dntaM  on  our  exports  rtiminTith  cor  im- 
pcots.  With  some  of  the  advocates  of  redprodty, 
the  notion  seems  to  be  that  we  ought  to  submit 
to  temporary  loss  for  permanent  gam,  and  to  stop 
for  a  time  buying  foreign  goods  duty-free  in  mder 
to  force  foreigners  to  come  round  to  reciprocal  free 
importation.  It  is  scarcelr  necessary  to  say  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  suicidal,  and  tnat  it 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  protectionists 
throughout  the  world  that  England  should  go 
back  to  their  system  for  a  moment,  The  won- 
derful thing  is  that  the  present  time  should  be 
chosen  to  propcwe  the  experiment.  Reciprocity 
is  supposed  to  nave  in  Tiew  the  relief  of  tne  pre- 
sent acfireesion.  It  would  never  have  been  heard 
ofbutiorthatdeprearion.  And  it  surely  would 
be  an  odd  thing  oecause  ve  are  suffering  tem- 
porary loss  to  mcur  a  further  temporary  loss  to 
repair  it. 

Skakmen't  Smnittt:  the  Firtt  Qaarto,  1603,  a 
^^ammue  ut  Phato-Zathogrml^.  By  William 
GrigffjBi  with  Fraewoids  by  F.  J.  Furmvall,  M.A. 
(London :  Pnblisht  by  W.  Griggs,  Hanover  Street, 
Pecliham.)  This  is  the  first  of  the  fsceimiles  of 
the  Shak^tere  quartos  which  Mr.  Griggs  has  pro- 
mised  to  poduce.  Thay  will  number  in  all  tbirtj- 
flve  or  thirty-nx.  Thus  the  most  precious  Sh^- 
spere  treasures  of  our  great  libraries  will  be  handed 
over  to  workers  every  where— the  fiicsimiles  b^ng 
for  working  purposes  equal  to  the  originals — at  a 
cost  which  is  really  inconsiderable  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  these  texts.  The  facsimiles  are  not 
on  a  reduced  scale.  A  photographic  reproduction 
of  the  First  Folio  was  made  not  long  smce  in  oc- 
tavo size,  the  result  being  that  no  one  valuing  his 
eyenght  would  look  at  the  book,  and  that  the  type 
in  many  oases  became  so  blurred  or  confused  as  to 
be  almost  unreadable.  Hr.  Griggs's  facamiles, 
like  Mr.  8tBunt(m's  Much  Ado  ohoat  NUkmgy 
folknr  the  original  in  every  particular  except 
in  imitating  the  old  paper.  Kules  are  drawn  so 
aa  to  anclose  the  tex^  and  without  the  rules  are 
given,  on  the  one  side,  the  numbering  of  scenes  and 
lineB ;  on  the  other,  references  by  number  to  the 
act,  scene,  and  line  numbers  of  the  Globe  edition, 
Quarto  lines  differing  from  the  Globe  ones  being 
daggered,  Quarto  lines  not  fotmd  in  the  Glolra 
being  starred,  Mr,  Furnivall's  Forewords  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  containing  some  sceptical 
criticism  on  the  theory  of  a  supposed  relation  be- 
tween Der  beftrafte  Brudermord  and  the  old 
Samlet.  This  facsimile  is  dedicated  to  the  Buke 
of  Devonshire,  who  generonsly  lent  his  precious 
original.  Mr.  Griggs  ought  to  have  plslced  the 
date  1879  on  his  first  titlfr-page. 

Illustrated  History  of  Ancient  lAteratvre,  Orien- 
tal and  Classical.  By  J.  D,  Quat^enbos.  (New 
York:  Harper;  London:  Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 
The  conception  of  this  book  is  a  good  one,  and  on 
the  whole  it  has  been  well  carried  out.  Specimens 
are  given  of  the  literature  of  India,  Persia,  China, 
Judah,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  literature  of  the  two  last 
countries  naturally  oecupyhig  the  larger  part  of 
the  volume.  The  spedmens  are  for  the  most  part 
well  chosen,  though  the  authorities  from  which 
they  are  taken  are  not  always  of  the  first  rank, 
ana  the  translations  not  always  of  equal  merit. 
They  are  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  and  bis- 
ttnical  text,  which  gives  the  chief  facts  required 
by  the  ^neral  reader  as  to  the  literary  history  of 
the  ancient  nations  of  East  and  West.  There  are 
two  or  three  useful  maps  appended  to  the  work, 
but  the  "  illustratioBS  "  were  as  well  away.  The 
very  ideal  picture  of  the  "  Grove  of  Acaidemus," 
for  instance,  places  two  tall  palm-trees  in  the  fore- 
ground I  It  need,  perhaps,  nardly  be  said  that  no 
shadow  of  doubt  of  Homer's  age  or  personality 
seems  ever  to  have  crossed  the  author's  mind. 

Stray  Thoughts  from  the  2fbte-Bo<^  of  Row- 
land WiUiatns,  D.D.  Edited  by  his  Widow. 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  Dr.  Rowland  Williams 
was  a  man  who,  with  all  his  fanlts,  left  a  strong 


impress  of  his  personality  upon  his  age,  and  his 
"Stray  Thoughts"  will,  therefore,  find  a  read^ 
welcome  among  a  large  class  of  readers.  His 
learning  did  not  interfere  with  a  very  self-willed 
ori^naUty,  and  the  curious  doctrinal  position 
which  he  occnpisd  is  well  illustxat«d  in  the  little 
volume  before  us.  Ii^t  of  the  burning  questions 
of  theolc^  are  touched  upon  in  it,  and  handled  in 
the  free  but  reverent  spirit  that  characterised 
the  wellni^h  extinct  school  of  "  Broad  Church  " 
English  divines. 

The  Hilary  of  Antiquity.  From  the  German 
of  Prof.  Mm  Duncker.  By  Evelyn  Abbott 
Vol.  n.  (R.  Beotiey  and  Son.)  The  second  volume 
of  Prof.  Max  Duncker's  History  will  be  found  as 
interesting  and  instructive  as  the  first.  The  rise 
and  early  fortunes  of  Assyria,  the  history  of  Israel 
and  Phoenicia,  and  the  influeuce  of  Phoenician 
traders  upon  the  culture  and  civilisation  of  Greece, 
aro  all  passed  in  review.  The  interest  of  the  work 
never  flftgs  for  one  moment.  Learning  and 
novelty  of  view  are  combined  with  sound  method 
and  easy  treatment.  The  present  volume  will  be 
particularly  welcome  to  those  who  are  looking  for 
a  systematic  account  of  the  latest  researches  into 
the  relations  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece  and  the 
origin  of  Greek  art.  Prof.  ItUx  Duncker  ia  abreast 
of  the  most  recent  diseoveriss,  and  there  are  few 
who  will  not  find  aomething  to  leant  in  almmt 
every  page  of  his  book. 

From  a  Quiet  Place.  Some  Discourses  by  the 
Author  of  "  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Par- 
son." (Longmans.)  The  line  that  divines  the 
Sabbath  moralisit^  of  A.  K.  H.  B.  from  those  of 
the  week-day  ia  a  sligfat  one  and  often  over- 
passed. Both  in  the  Sermons  and  in  the  Essays 
there  is  the  same  kiadliness  of  heart  and  the  same 
profusenesB  of  language ;  home-truths  are  told, 
out  not  in  homely  fashion,  and  either  age  or 
use  seems  to  have  somewhat  blunted  the  edge  of 
our  old  friend's  wit.  There  are,  indeed,  not  a  few 
signs  tiiat  lie  is  unkio^  into  his  anecdotage  and 
that  words,  which  have  so  long  been  his  play- 
fellows, are  now  becoming  his  masters.  Surely 
such  a  passage  as  this  is  the  merest  twaddle : — 
"  Ynu  go  into  business  where  talent  and  industry 
may  make  sure,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, of  decent  success ;  but  Providence 
fixes  who  shall  make  four  hundred  thousand  a 
year."  One  ia  tempted  to  remark  that  if  Pro- 
vidence takes  no  interest  in  smaller  incomes,  its 
sphere  of  operations  must  be  very  limited.  It  is 
only  fiur  to  add  that  there  are  better  things  than 
this  in  the  book.  The  sermon  entitlea  "  Un- 
reasonable Men"  is  a  good-tempered  rebuke 
administered  to  the  fussy  people  who  in  every 
congregation  want  their  own  crotchets  carried 
out ; "  "  What  we  are  to  do  "  gives  counsel  in  a 
practical  and  tolling  w^;  and  the  lessons  of 
"Sodom  and  Gomorrah"  are  enforced  with  not 
a  little  freshness  and  power.  We  can  quite 
believe  that  A.  K.  II.  B.  exerts  much  beaeticial 
influence  over  his  listeners ;  and  there  are  many 
outside  the  "quiet  place"  where  he  ministers 
who  may  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  his  dis- 
courses. 

Heroes  of  the  Mission  Field,  By  the  Bight  Rev. 
W.  Pakenham  Walsh,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  biographical 
sketehes  comprised  in  this  volume  have  been 
made  for  a  definite  purpose — namely,  to  show  the 
continuity  of  missionary  work  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  thus  to  correct  the  popular  notion 
that  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  tustant  lands 
belongs  exclauvelj  to  the  euliest  and  latest  ages 
of  the  fiuth.  With  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  St. 
J^triek,  St.  An^tine,  St.  Boni&ee,  Francis 
Xavier,  and  Christian  Frederic  Schwartz  most 

Cirsons  are  familiar,  at  any  rate  by  name ;  but  the 
hours  of  Anschar,  the  Apostie  of  the  North, 
Adalbert,  missionary  and  martyr  among  the  Scla- 
vonians,  and  Eliot  and  £^;ede,  who  respectively 
carried  the  gospel  to  the  Greenlanderaana  the  Bed 
Indians,  are  known  to  compontirely  £bw,  Ray- 


mond Lull  is  perhaps  ocearitunlly  temembered  is 
a  aomewhat  mystical  phikeopber,  bit  his  miiv 
grand  portions  to  aprotd  light  in  aasfteofsui- 
paamng  darkness  have  been  almost  oitiiely  Ibr- 
gotton.  Tet,  as  Sahop  Walah  says, 
"  He  realised  with  wonderful  fbrecaat  msu  of  tlig 
great  nacessitifts  of  tiie  missionary  toUjo^,  anj 
more  Mpecially  of  lingoisUc  ntlton.  He  otnseented 
his  science  and  himself  totheserrica  of  reUfiion.  H« 
was  the  pioneer  in  far  distant  times  t£  the  Hoffcu 
and  Livingstones  and  Krapfs  who  ia  on  on 
have  lived  and  died  for  Aftica." 

Thero  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  this  m\m. 
and  it  deserves  special  commendation  ifoi  iu 
avoidance  of  high-fiown  langosge  and  exant- 
rated sentiment.  The  author  is  oonteot  toiut 
the  claim  of  hia  miaaionarieB  to  the  tiUs  of  Iiom  | 
upon  aoUd  and  aubatantial  &eta.  ! 

The  Pleasures  and  Profits  of  our  IMlU  Poul/ry 
Farm.   (Chapman  and  Hall.)  The  title  of  tli^ 
little  book  scarcely  does  justice  to  its  content!. 
It  is  far  from  belonging  to  that  feeUe  da^ 
literature  which  attompte  to  mislead  the  simple 
into  impossible  hopes  by  a  series  of  aordiil  mIm- 
lations.   It  may  rather  be  described  aa  an  idTlli: 
picture  of  roral  life,  drawn  with  all  the  beBhW 
of  a  lover  of  nature,  bat  yet  not  withoat  eoosidtr- 
able  literary  dill   Fowls,  indeed,  of  manvbtnil- 
are  referred  to,  and  tables  of  profit  and  lost  w 
given  for  those  who  can  understand  them:k 
the  real  charm  of  the  work  consists  in  its  delicate 
analysis  of  the  pleasures  that  may  be  oojaTed  in  i 
wayside  cottage.     In  conjunction  with  eetlaiii 
other  books  which  have  appeared  very  reontir,  it 
maybe  taken  as  representing  a  Boitofiwtjc 
against  the  modem  predominance  of  tovof/tinii 
urban  sympathies.    Our  fore&thera,  vMerrid 
or  poor,  always  looked  forward  to  endii;  Uni  dar^ 
in  a  quiet  country  home.   Poultry,  «i  bov,  liie 
flowers,  will  live  and  apparentiy  thriveinlkHiMn 
of  the  metropolis.   But  the  merit  of  thM|i{ai» 
to  associate  them  with  the  simple  sanoanuipct 
a  cottage,  where  they  occupy  a  morenstDiitpUc? 
by  the  side  of  beuiives,  a  Mtehsn  garieima 
orchard,  and  a  modest  hay-field. 

The  KiAui  Insurrection  of  1841-12.  Bj  Sir 
Vincent  Eyre.  Edited  by  Colonel  Milltaot. 
(Allen.)  To  the  present  generation  both  the  title 
of  this  book  and  tne  name  of  its  author  ma;  sem 
to  require  a  few  words  of  introdnctioD.  Tbi 
is  meant  to  express  that  disastrous  series  of  evnu 
in  the  course  of  what  we  must  now  call  the  Fut'. 
Afghan  War  which  began  with  the  ssssBsinuiJii 
of  Sir  Alexander  Bumea  and  terminated  mlh  it« 
annihilation  of  the  British  army  in  the  retreat  i.' 
Jellalahed.  The  author,  then  a  subaltern  in  tk- 
Bengal  artillery,  after  experiencing  sU  the  borrC'.'^ 
of  that  calamitous  period,  was  ceded  as  &  bosU;' 
into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  a  few  days  befwr 
the  closing  catastrophe.  His  name  has 
become  &mou8  throughout  India  by  hia  relief  v. 
Arrah  in  the  early  days  of  the  Mutiny  of  1'  '■ 
More  recentiy,  he  has  honoured  himself  as  a 
at  Rome  in  tahing  the  lead  in  the  tribute  puJ  i 
the  memory  of  the  poet  Keats.  The  pw*- 
volume  is  an  opportune  republication  of  a  niW' 
tive  which  he  originally  wrote  to  while  awayt:- 
tedium  of  his  Af}^ian  captivity.  It  vraa  the  is. 
detailed  account  that  the  British  public  Rceii«i 
of  the  military  opentioiiB  which  it  dwcribe*,  !or 
the  MS.  was  aecretiy  conveyed  piecemeal  to  tie 
camp  of  General  Pollock.  It  now  resRKf 
with  littie  change,  but  with  the  orthogmp*; 
revised  by  Colonel  Malleaon,  the  recognised  t^ff 
of  Sir  John  Kaye  in  the  capacity  of  literanr  pea- 
man  to  the  Indian  army.  As  an  authentjc 
of  political  ignorance  and  military  blondwinp,  v: 
may  be  eameetiy  recommended  to  the  attenli' :> 
of  all  those  who  are  disposed  to  declare  offenf:'' 
war  with  a  light  heart. 

OonttanthumU:  a  Sketch  of  iU  History,  by  W.  J- 
BrodribbondW.Bsaant  (Seeley).iB  so  epii'o^. 
of  the  annals  of  that  city,  and  in  particultf  ot 
Byzantine  hiatoryi  so  &r  aa  that  histoiynlftiN  v- 
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or  is  ooimected  vith  tlie  capital  *,  and  as  Oonstan- 
tiwnle  was  the  focoB  of  Eastern  history  during 
tbe  Middle  Ages,  it  is  only  the  parts  which  relate 
to  oDtlTiiig  prorinces  that  are  altogether  pasaed 
i>Ter.  The  storr  is  such  as  eamiot  easily  be  ren- 
d«red  dull-,  but'  in  compreflsing  the  facts  of  his- 
torv  there  is  always  a  risk  of  ft^ng  into  the  style 
I'fan  anaJveia,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  thia  book  to 
bsTe  avoided  this  danger.     The  narrative  is  plea- 
unt  and  readable  throughout ;  and  though  we  can 
hardly  call  it  brilliant,  yet  it  is  well  arranged  and 
iajtructive.    The  shetch  of  the  reign  of  Juatinian 
is  especially  ioteresting.    We  miss,  however,  a 
detailed  description  of  Oonstantinople  itself.  That 
Gibbon,  indeed,  is  given,  aa  well  as  Benjamin  of 
Tndela's  aoconat  of  it  at  the  time  of  his  Tisit,  and 
th«c  is  a  chapter  beaded  "The  City  and  its 
PMple,"  and  a  small  map:  bat  the  leader  will 
l<«k  in  vain  for  a  notice  of  several  spots  of  oon- 
nkfiUe  importance  to  its  hiatoiy.    We  r^rret  to 
<«e  that  religious  acrimony  can  be  imported  even 
isto  a  subject  like  this.   Such  remarks  as  "  If  we 
iEnagine  wlut  Loudon  would  be  were  all  her 
clergT  Ritualists  and  all  her  laity  under  their  con- 
trol, we  may  realise  wliat  Constantinople  was  is 
the  time  of  Leo,"  are  hardly  justifiable,  and  cer- 
ttioly  superflnoua. 

Mb.  C.  £.  Auamr,  the  author  of  an  essay  en- 
titled Undepekped  Seaoureta  of  Turkey  in  Ana 
lRidgway),iBaciTilengineer,whohasliadthesuper- 
mteodence  of  some  public  works  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
hu  made  many  journeys  in  that  country  during 
iki  last  twenty  years.   His  main  object  is  to  urge 
iIk  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  Goverii- 
meot  of  Turkey  and  its  bondholders  conjointly, 
in  order  to  carry  out  a  number  of  internal  im- 
[irovements,  such  as  fixing  the  boundaries  of  land, 
aarassing  the  value  of  properties,  and  altering  the 
rvBtem  of  taxation.    Many  other  beneSual  mea- 
sum  are  suggested,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
Wndlnt;  hanhs,  the  formation  of  reservoirs  for 
Btorins  surplus  water,  and  the  maintenance  of 
reads  DT  the  neighbouring  proprietors — all  of  them 
ezoetlait  propoeala,  but  such  as  could  only  be 
eazried  oat  by  a  vigonms  and  thoroughly  honest 
Ooremnwnt,  with  tmatworthy  agents.   The  aiig- 
geetions  about  railways  are  more  promiung,  be- 
cause the  construction  of  them  would  not  depend 
OD  native  officials,  or  on  the  consent  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  but  any  CDDsiderable  return  on  them  must 
depend   on   the  development  of  the  country ; 
and  if  a  present  bondholder  were  to  hope  for 
Einancial  benefit  from  sny  of  these  causes,  we  are 
t^id  be  would  be  painfully  difappointed.  We 
should  remark  that  Mr.  Anstin  is  a  aincere  believer 
in  Midhat  Pasha  and  his  Constitution.    The  essay 
contains  some  valuable  in  formation  about  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country ;  but  the  Intro- 
dnstion  is  the  oddest  jumble  of  superficial  notices 
ui  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 

f)pulation,  combined  with  bints  to  travellers, 
iie  writer  does  not  increase  our  confidmce  in  his 
lustorical  knowledge  by  telling  us  that  the  Bnl- 
nuiana  migrated  from  Turkestan  in  tiie  twelfth 
century,  whereas  their  powerful  monarchy  vraa 
tbe  grvat  European  rival  of  the  Byzantine  £m- 
lire  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  centuries ;  and 
a  to  his  hints  on  travelling,  we  hope  no  friends  of 
'Urs  who  respect  their  own  eomfbrt  will  avail 
bemaelTes  of  them. 


N0TB8  AND  NEWS. 

E  are  glad  to  hear  that  some  public-spirited 
usn,  whose  name  is  at  present  concealed,  but  who 
believes  in  the  endowment  of  research,  has  under- 
l^n  to  endow  the  Chair  of  History  at  Otun- 
bridge  with  an  additional  moderate  sum  for  the 
i)«xt  three  years,  in  the  hope  that  the  Oommis- 
t-iuners  will  then  provide  a  fitting  income  for  the 
prof^sor.  The  Syndicate  of  the  Pitt  Press  did 
Jie  like  good  work  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
nabled  Prof.  Seeley  to  bring  out  his  lAfe  and 
rimes  of  ^tm.    We  only  hope  that  tlw  next 


three  years  nuy  witness  the  production  by  him  of 
another  book  of  the  same  worth. 

Wb  understand  that  Mr,  Talboys  Wheeler  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
a  Sittay  of  Jndw,  on  which  he  has  long  been 
engaged.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  generally  admowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  this  subject, 
and  his  book,  which  will  be  in  a  single  crown  oc- 
tavo volume,  with  appropriate  maps,  will  no 
doubt  be  welcome  alike  to  students  and  to  general 
readers. 

Mb.  Lbwib  WiNenBLD,  the  autiior  of  I^dy 
Qrizelf  is  bringing  out  an  historical  romance,  My 
Lord*  of  Strogne.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland, 
and  the  work  will  show  considerable  research  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  interesting  period  between 
the  Convention  uid  the  Union,  nnatifeeted  by 
political  proclivities. 

The  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  iVetc 
Quarterly  Magasine  which  discusses  the  measures 
that  have  resulted  in  the  weaent  Zulu  War  is 
mtderstood  to  be  written  by  Lord  Blachfbrd. 

We  understand  that  the  next  number  of  Mae~ 
milUm's  Magasme  will  contain  an  article  on 
Jdnnhutf  in  £piruB,  which  will  come  opportunely 
aft^  the  recent  discussion  of  the  Greek  frontier 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  while 
negotiations  are  pending  between  Qreece  and 
Turkey.  The  writer  gives  a  brief  lustor^  of  the 
city,  and  endeavours  to  show  what  claims  the 
Greeks  have  to  its  inclusion  within  their  new 
frontier.  The  number  will  deal  more  than  is 
usual  with  matters  of  present  interest,  including 
papers  on  the  "Chances  of  English  Opera,"  on 
*'  Charity  Organisation,"  on  "  Prof.  Seeley 's  Life 
of  Stein,"  &c. 

The  town  of  Cannes  has  awarded  the  first  prize 
in  the  poetical  tournament  lately  held  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  Brougham  Centenary  to  Mr.  Bona- 
parte Wyse,  the  author  of  Parpaioun  Ma,  Sep- 
tentrion,  and  other  works  in  the  Provencal  The 
prize  consisted  of  a  golden  oUve-branch  valued  at 
some  800  fr. 

CoiTNT  Ueo  Balzasi,  Keeper  of  the  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Kblioteca  Vittorio  Emanuelo  at 
Rome,  and  Signor  Ignazio  Gior^  have  almost 
passed  through  the  press  the  first  volume  of  the 
lUgeilo  di  Farfa,  which  will  appear  under  the 
auspices  of  the  recently  founded  Society  Romans 
di  Storia  Fatria.  Farfa  is  the  name  of  a  mon- 
astery near  Rome.  Its  chartulary  ia  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  Italy,  and  contains  about 
1,300  documents,  dating  from  the  eighth  to 
the  eleventh  century,  the  greater  number  of 
which  have  never  yet  been  published.  Count 
Balzani,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  England,  is  now 
engagedon  an  examination  of  the  documents  in  the 
Record  Office  which  treat  of  the  relations  between 
England  and  Rome  during  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  understand  that  the  Idfe  of  MachiaveUi,  by 
8ignor  Oreste  Tommasini,  of'Rome,  which  gained 
thejprize  offered  by  the  Munidpslity  of  Florence 
at  the  recent  centenary  of  MachiaveUi,  is  on  the 

point  of  publication. 

Mbssbs.  Hcbsi  and  Blackeh  announce  for 
am>earance  in  May  Round  tha  World  in  Six 
Mmtha,  by  Lieut-Colonel  E.  S.  Bridges,  Grena- 
dier Guarda,  in  one  volume ;  SoUdaya  in  Eaatem 
France,  by  M.  Betham-Edwards ;  and  Geniata,  a 
new  novel  by  Mrs.  Randolph. 

Quiet  War  Scenea :  Poems  and  Trattalationa,  by 
James  Baker,  will  be  published  next  week  by 
Messrs.  SimpMn,  Marshall  and  Co. 

Mbsskb.  Williams  and  Nokgate  will  publish 
in  a  few  weeks  an  Optical  Treatise  by  Dr,  CoUyns- 
Sim<m,  who  is  well  known  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  for  hia  appreciative  works  on 
the  Berkeleian  Pluloeophy.  In  the  fort^ming 
treatise  he  professes  to  nave  diseovered  that  I^ght 
is  equally  distributed  throughout  the  Solar  As- 
tern, and  that  tiie  Law  of  the  Inverse  Squares,  at 
least  BB  regards  Light,  has  no  foundation  in 


Nature.  At  the  same  time  he  offers  a  prise  of 
fifty  guineas  in  connexion  with  the  sabjeet. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Alexander  Maclagan, 
the  popular  Scottish writerofsones  and  ballads,at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight  Among  his  fisat-known  works 
were  his  Hogged  and  Indtatrial  - BAoat  Shymea, 
Balmoral,  and  Lam  ^  the  Highkmdaf  and  hia 
Crimean  songs,  nof.  Wilson  and  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  Allan  Cunningham,  Lords  Jefficey  and 
Cockbum,  and  Dr.  Qnthne  were  among  his  per- 
sonal friends. 

Mb.  MtrBBAT's  list  of  fbrtheoming  works  in- 
cludes:—TAe  Life  of  Samuel  Wilbetforce,  D.D., 
Lord  Biahop  of  Oxford  and  WincMater,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Ashwell ;  Word,  Work,  and  WtU, 
collected  papers  by  the  ArchbiBhop  of  York ;  The 
River  of  Oolden  Sand,  a  narrative  of  a  journey 
through  China  to  Burmah,  by  Ospt  W.  Gill,  R.E. ; 
The  Life  of  Jonathan  Swtft ;  A  Miatory  of  Ancient 
Geography,  by  E.  H.  Bunbury  ;  The  Greek  Verb, 
ita  Structure  and  Development,  by  G.  Curtiue, 
translated  by  A.  S.  Wilkins  and  E.  B.  England ; 
and  the  second  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  Chria- 
tian  Antiquities,  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  and 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Cheetham. 

Mbsbrs.  Griffith  asd  Fabban  are  preparii^ 
for  publication,  early  in  July,  a  story  for  children, 
entitled  Little  Margar^'a  Ride  to  the  Ida  of 
Wight:  or,  tha  Wonderful  Rocking  Horae,  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  Brown,  with  eight  full-pace 
coloured  illustrations  by  her  sistur,  Helen  S. 
Tatham. 

Pkof.  Paul  Metbb's  edition  of  the  two 
Debates  between  the  French  and  English  Heralds- 
on  the  merits  of  their  respective  countries  has- 
just  been  issued  by  the  Early  French  Text 
Society.  The  French  Debate  is  printed  from 
MSS.,  and  dates  abont  1466  the  I^lish  one  is 
from  its  author,  John  Coke's,  black-letter  print  of 
1550;  and  very  interesting  both  are.  Prof. 
Meyer  has  edited  the  texts  admirably,  and  has- 
feneted  out  all  the  sonroea  of  John  Coke's  statfr- 
menta,  and  pointed  out  his  mistakes.  No  Boglidt 
editor  could  have  turned  out  the  work  better. 
Though  Prof.  Meyer  has  done  all  tlie  editorial 
work  of  the  volume,  he  has  gracefully  put  for- 
ward his  dead  friend  M.  Pannier — who  juatb^^n 
the  text — before  himself,  and  has  written  a  very 
pretty  memoir  of  him  in  the  Prefhce.  In  the 
belief  that  many  English  antiquaries  will  wish-  . 
to  buy  Prof.  Meyer's  excellent  edition  of  Joha 
Coke'a  very  rare  volume,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  reprinted,  the  Committee  of  the  Old  French 
Text  Society  has  had  extra  copies  of  the  volume 
printed,  and  fixed  the  price  at  Ss. 

Wb  have  received  from  Paris  a  apecimen 
number  of  La  Lumikre  Slectri^ue,  or  Universal 
Journal  of  Electricity.  It  promises  to  be  a  very 
thorough  and  competent  for  speeialiati  oil 

the  subject. 

A  Hungarian  translation  of  the  late  Mr.  .0^ 
n.  Lewes*8  History  of  Philosophy,  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Scimces,. 
has  just  appeared  at  Budapest,  in  three  handsome 
volumes.  A  copy  of  the  translation  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  author,  who  unhappily  did  not 
live  to  receive  this  recognition  of  the  vune  of  his 
labours. 

Db.  a.  C.  Bubnrll,  the  diatioguished  Sans- 
krit scholar  and  epigraphist  of  Southern  India,  is 
on  his  way  to  England,  and  is  expected  to  arrive- 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May. 

The  Roaierudana,  by  Haigrave  Jumings,  will 
appear  shortiy  in  a  new  edition,  with  a  large- 
number  of  curious  ensravings.  Messn.  Ohatto- 
and  Windos  are  the  publishers. 

In  a  review  of  the  principal  economic  publica- 
tions of  foreign  conntnesj  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Journal  dea  Eeonomtatea,  M.  Maurice  Block 
confirms  the  etatement  of  an  Italian  journal  re- 
specting the  discontinuance  of  the  Giomale  d^t 
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Block  in  regretting.  M.  Block  is  rather  late  with 
bis  Bomewliat  capUous  criticnsm  of  Mr.  Ingram's 
Addrew.  The  Journal  des  Economistes  is  severely 
orthodox  in  its  doctrine,  yet  the  general  tendency 
towards  an  entailment  of  the  sphore  of  economies 
1^  the  inclumon  of  historical  research  appean  in 
a  Tcury  learned  and  able  essay  on  the  origin  of  the 
&mUy  and  of  property,  by  H.  A,  de  Fontpertuis, 
which  oocapiea  the  Srat  place  in  the  April 
number. 

Av  excellent  little  book  has  jost  been  published 
If.  A.  Delattre  noder  the  title  of  Le$  Tnacrip- 
itotu  historigues  de  Nmive  et  de  Sab^lone  (Paris : 
Leronx),  in  which  he  critically  examines  the  sub- 
stantial correctness  of  the  current  translations  of 
the  historical  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babr- 
lonia,  the  amount  of  certain  knowledge  we  may  be 
considered  to  have  obtained  from  them,  and  the 
presoit  condition  of  Assyrian  decipherment.  His 
snniming-up  is  favourable  on  each  point,  though 
he  does  not  disguise  the  uncertainties  wmefa  Aill 
Attend  much  that  hu  been  pat  forward  Aasyrinn 
seholazB,  or  the  discrepandes  of  opmon  which 
80  fiequenUy  exist  among  ^em.  But  he  shows 
that  a  solid  mass  of  feets  nas  already  been  gained, 
and  Hbat  the  days  are  past  whan  we  must  amend 
•on  the  scanty  and  often  fabulous  notaces  of  clasu- 
cal  writers  for  the  ancient  history  of  the  East. 

The  second  number  of  the  Folk-lore  Journal 
■ot  South  Africa  has  reached  us,  containing  three 
Kafir  Btoxiee,  contributed  by  the  Ber.  A.  Eropf 
and  Ut.  Theal ; "  The  Gods  of  the  Basuto/'  by  the 
Bev.  A.  Eropf;  "Customs  and  Snpsratitions  of 
-the  Betahndna,"  hy  Miss  Meeuwsen;  and  the 

Ceremony  of  D^riuku,"  by  the  llev.  R.  Price. 
The  last  is  most  curious,  and  of  apecial  interest 
to  tiie  students  of  savage  rites  and  customs.  Mr. 
Kropfs  communication  shows  that  the  current 
statements  as  to  the  atheism  of  the  Baauto  rest  on 
ignoranoB  or  misapprehension. 

Thb  BMata  Suropw  of  April  1  has  a  valuable 
article  by  Siguor  '^to  La  Msntia,  on  the  "  Origin 
and  VieiBuituaes  of  the  Statntes  of  Borne  "  between 
the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  import- 
ance of  Signor  La  Manila's  commumcati<»  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  permitted  to  ex- 
amine, thourfi  for  three  hours  only,  the  MS.  of  the 
Statutes  of  Rome,  dated  1438,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Archirio  Segreto  of  the  Vatican.  Signor 
Halmignati  begins  a  lively  study  of  the  literature 
of  Italy  in  the  uxteenth  century. 

Grasiz's  Monataachrift  fiir  Oeichichte  und 
Winenachaft  dta  Judenihum  contains  some 
vahiaUe  illustrations  of  Roman  history  in  the  Im- 
perial period  firom  Talmudic  sources  (January), 
«nd  a  re-ezamination  of  the  critical  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Book  of  Tobit  (Aj^),  both  bv 
the  editor.  Dr.  Graeti  firmly  maintains,  with 
Neubauer  and  Bickell,  that  the  Chaldee  text  of 
Tobit  discovered  by  Dr.  Neubauer  in  the  Bodleian 
is  not  the  XTrtext.  The  self-evident  miatransla- 
tions  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  point  to  a 
Hebrew  ori^nal.  The  conclusion  of  the  paper  will 
presumably  discuss  the  phenomena  of  the  Chaldee 
text. 

Mbbsbs.  Baqsteb  usit  Sons  have  published  an 
«dition  of  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew 
without  points.  Its  peculiarities,  for  which  Mr. 
Samud  ^larpe  is  responsible,  are  that  the  |>roper 
names  (including  Etokhn  I)  are  printed  with  a 
larger  lettw,  the  sentenoea  divided  by  pnnctuRr 
tioD,  and  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  detached.  Will 
no  enterprising  fina  give  us  a  few  of  the  most- 
studied  books  of  the  He1»ew  Bible,  not  only  with- 
out p(»nts,  but  without  such  fantastic  novelties  as 
theeef 

Wb  must  not  forget  to  mention  Sfrs.  Finn's 
second  paper  in  the  April  Statement  of  the  Pale- 
stine ^pl<aBUon  Fund,  on  the  Fellahheen  of 
Palestine,  fnU  of  chuacteristie  stories,  and  valu- 
able to  ^e  ethnographer,  and  Mr.  Holland's  ac- 
count of  bis  journey  on  foot  through  Arabia 
'  Petraea.  The  same  Qtwr<sr^£bif«fifflf  informs  us 


that  it  will  cost  as  much  to  publish  the  materials 
of  the  Survey  as  to  keep  the  exploring  expedition 
for  two  years  in  the  fiem.  Meantime  the  income 
of  the  fund  has  fallen  off  by  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Albnt  Oohn  for  a 
separate  copy  of  his  admirably  complete  Shake- 
tpeare-Bibltoorafhit  for  the  years  1877  aud  1878. 
It  is  far  the  beet  compilation  of  its  land  now  pub- 
lished, and  reflects  great  credit  on  its  enthntiastie 
makeTi 

Thb  Swedish  Autograph  Sodety,  whidi  was 
formed  some  three  years  ago  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  the  search  for  and  preservation  of 
MSS.  of  historical  value,  has  iust  issued  the  first 
number  of  a  periodical  eotitled  Svenska  Auto- 
ffraftdlltkapett  Tidtkrift.  The  contents  of  the 
number  are  (1)  "  Some  Words  concerning  Auto- 
graphs," by  R.  K. ;  (2)  a  relic  of  Swedenborg,  and 
a  letter  to  Ejraus  of  Thorild,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished ;  (8)  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  well- 
known  collector  C.  F.  Meinander;  (4)  Miscel- 
laneous Communications,  with  a  list  of  tiie  direc- 
tors and  members  of  the  society. 

A  NBW  novel,  entitled  Who  ia  Mary  f  by  Mr. 
John  Walter  Sharer,  C.S.I.,  will  be  issued  shortly 
1^  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

Mb.  Eaxl  Blind  has  an  essay  in  the  Berlin 
Q^mvsart  on  "  SH"''™*''-  W«f«i  QtofoK.  " 


's  Weird  Sisters,"  in 
wMch,  referring  to  his  letter  in  the  Acadbht,  he 
discusses  the  subject  more  amply. 

Pbof.  Blaokeg  is  about  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Rome. 

We  understand  that  the  fine  International 
Edition  of  Longfellow's  Poems,  so  long  in  prepara- 
tion, will  shortly  be  issued  simultaneously  in 
England  and  America  by  Messrs.  Oassell,  Petter 
ana  Galpin  and  Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood  and 
Co.  The  work  will  contain  upwards  of  five 
hundred  original  wood-engravings,  and  will  be 
printed  from  new  type  upoa  paper  of  the  finest 
quality.  Among  the  artists  on  this  side  who  have 
been  eogured  upon|the  workare  Mr.  Oalderon,  R.  A., 
and  Mr.  frank  Dickaee. 

Mbsbkb.  LoNSiCAHS  AND  Oo.  have  now  ready  a 
new  edition  of  Supernatural  Religion  in  its  com- 
plete form.  The  work  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised, and  several  parts,  including  the  "  Oonclu- 
sions,"  are  wholly  re-wri.tten. 


VOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 


The  last  number  of  Cora's  Coemoa  contains  a 
summary  account  of  Sign<ar  Manxom's  jonmejs  in 
Yemen,  accompanied  by  a  small  map  and  a  list  of 
altitudes,  determined  by  the  traveller,  and  of  the 
highest  value,  as  fumiuiing  the  first  trustworthy 
data  on  the  vertical  configuration  of  south-west 
Arabia.  Sanah  lies  at  an  elevation  of  6,990  feet. 
ELaving  been  prevented  from  proceeding  from 
Sanah  to  the  Jauf,  the  Italian  traveller  now  pro- 
poses to  make  an  effort  to  reach  that  locality  from 
Aden.  We  wish  him  everr  sneeess.  The  work 
done  by  him  thus  fiur  is  of  great  value,  and  pro- 
mises much  for  the  future. 

M.  Pav£  Solbillet,  we  regret  to  hear,  has 
failed  to  reach  Timbuktu.  On  March  13,  he  was 
back  at  Podor,  on  his  way  to  St.  Loms.  He  now 
{ffoposes  to  go  to  Timbuktu  by  way  of  Tishit. 

M.  Vak  VoLxrac,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Ge(^raphieal  Society  of  Paris,  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered near  Petrovsk,  on  the  Oaspian,  a  raised 
beach  at  an  elevation  of  about  290  net  above  the 
present  level  of  that  inland  sea. 

We  hear  from  lisbon  that  another  small  blank 
on  the  map  of  Africa  has  recently  been  filled  up  by 
three  Portuguese  naval  officers,  Messrs.  Lima, 
Queriol  and  Silvs,  who  have  successfully  explored 
the  lower  course  of  the  River  Cunene,  which, 
tiiough  its  upper  portion  is  suAdenUy  well 


known,  is  still  marked  on  our  latest  mapsbf  a 
dotted  line.  The  river,  which  has  an  evil  repoti- 
tion  for  crocodiles,  reaches  the  sea  in  ^  soathen 
part  of  the  Portugaeae  poeaeeBiotiB  on  the  ¥« 
coast  in  about  17°  S.  lat,  and,  owing  to  uod- 
banks,  is  unapproachable  at  its  mouth,  vhich  U 
no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  exploren,  who 
started  from  Moeaamedea,  landed  some  (Ustaoct 
to  the  northward.  Though  their  expedition  on!j 
lasted  about  three  weeks,  they  are  said  to  We 
endured  great  hardahifw,  and  to  have  met  itri 
some  difficulty  in  attuning  the  object  of  tlieir 
mission,  oiring  chiefly  to  drought  and  almost  iiD- 
practicable  paths. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Belgian  Cat 
mittee  of  the  Intematioiukl  African  Aflsodituc, 
recentiy  held  at  Brussels,  Ooloael  titisoch  m 
uipointed  General  Secretary  in  the  pl&ce  of  Bm. 
Gmindl.  The  financial  position  of  the  uaocii- 
tion  was  reported  to  be  satialactor^,  and  it 
stated  that  the  recnpts  in  Belnum  during  l^rs 
amounted  to  123,108  francs,  tiw  annual  amt 
availaUe  fin  the  expenses  of  expeditiiwa  lieiiii: 
now  more  than  130,000  francs.  After  careful 
connderation  the  committee  resolved  not  to  eiit» 
tain  for  tiie  present  the  suggestion  wbidi  hij 
been  made  by  M.  Honzeau,  Director  of  tl» 
Brussels  Observatory,  as  to  the  nti%  of  eat- 
bliahing  acclimatisation  posts  on  the  coast  x 
Africa,  where  explorers  might  prepare  theauelra 
for  thur  work  in  the  interior. 

Db.  J.  MvLLEifs,  the  Foreign  Secretvf  of  tb 
London  Missionary  Society,  is  about  to  nsdcruh 
a  ionmey  of  consideraUe  importance  in  %s3 
Africa.    Ha  proceeds,  in  the  first  iiuaxr,  to 
Zanzibar,  whence  he  -will  go  to  Cnji « 
Tanganyika,  where  a  party  deapiw^  bj  his 
society  have  recently  formed  a  ntdfliiait.  On 
the  road,  however,  he  will  have  a  taktaf(t(:tm 
which  will  need  much  address  on  hia  put,  f« 
hear  that  the  caravan  which  was  piag  if  ^ 
the  coast  with  supplies  to  the  ralue  o[  m 
2,000/.  for  the  missionaries  at  Ujiji  is  dHwrf 
by  King  ftfirambo.   This  caravan  was  in  daige 
of  M.  Philippe  Broyon,  who,  it  will  lie  m» 
bered,  was  first  brought  into  notica  iff  * 
Marseilles  Geographical  Society  some  two  n« 
ago  as  the  son-in-law  of  Minuabo,  w»w 
relationship   is   emphatioallf  denied  l9  » 
French  misuonaries.    Having  axmpi  tte 
somewhat  delicate  busuusa,  and  we  tmit  s)» 
fkctorily,  Br.  Mullens  will  ornnise  the 
ment  at  Ujiji  and  put  matters  uiere  on  a  foj* 
footing.    That  done,  be  will  turn  his  attentwn  w 
more  purely  geographiod  work,  and  from  lis 

Etttation  as  an  ardent  ceograjAor  thete  an  " 
,ttle  doubt  of  his  adding  consideniUy  to  fc 
knowledge  of  the  lake  region.  Dr.  Mulkiis  ^ 
gramme  includes,  we  believe,  the  erplotalioo,"' 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  inwst?sM 
of  the  phenomena  connected  with  it,  and  toe  * 
amination  of  the  absolutely  unknown  hirt'| 
country  between  the  south  end  of  th^  l* 
and  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyasas,  in  whw=  * 


not  impossible  that  he  may  anticipate  Mr.S^ 
Johnston  in  a  portion  of  the  wort 
for  him  by  the  African  Exploratioa  FundiJ^ 
mittee.  Br.  MuUem  takes  out  with  him 
outfit  of  scientific  instruments,  of  which  : 
be  sure  to  make  good  use. 

At  the  hist  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ru-'^ 
Geographical  Society  an  account  wae  p«""| 
Baron  Aminora  recent  expedition  to  exaaw*  ^ 
watershed  of  the  rivers  Obi  and 
topMTaphical  survey  of  the  region  was  eie---^ 
with  Uie  utmost  caie,  and,  notwithstandiE: - 
large  staflT  employed,  the  work  occupied  a  .^ 
long  time.   Among  the  principal  » 
expedition  are  a  hwge-scale  nn^,*  ^P^Pf'^ 
levelling  of  the  whole  countiv,  a  aenea 
verse  levellings,  meteorological  ***^^f^rJ«» 
tiona  of  geological  specimena,  and  w  « 
necessary  for  studying  the  quef  tion  of  mv^  ; 
basins  of  the  tt**^^^'w'^F7i 
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A  VTRT  Qsefol  map  of  the  Chinese  province  of 
Watuztung  has  just  heen  published  bj  the  Basle 
^:!«iuiuu'y  Society.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the 
!:-v.  J.  G.  Lurcher,  mainly  from  the  official  map 

'  the  province,  while  the  coaet  line  has  been 
*i%-'n  from  the  Admiralty  charts ;  numerous 
l^'iils  le^weting  the  iotarior  of  the  province  have 
L> '  been  supplied  liy  various  pTotestant  mission- 


3(AOAZIVB8  ABB  XBTIXW8. 

7wi  Theoloffical  Review  opens  with  an  article 
hr  Mr.  Russell  Martineau  on  Hebrew  literature, 
cf  which  the  chief  interest  is  an  account  of 
Abraham  ibn  Ezra.    It  has  also  an  article  on 
•■"The  Casaistry  of  Amusements,"  which  ie  clever 
■ixA  iiieiBible,  but  not  perfectly  well  written :  the 
author  takes  up  too  much  space  in  vindicating  the 
8*>J'r  of  casuistry,  in  comparison  with  his  die- 
cu*>ioo  of  the  s^^ial  **  cases  "  which  belong;  pro- 
to  his  saliject.   As  to  tJiese  he  is  prepared 
V.  iirtiak  off  from  the  Puritan  tradition  which 
TMtcribes  moat  popular  amosemeDtBas  "  worldly," 
cr.isby  no  means  lax  on  pointB  where  he  con- 
tx'.m  a  moral  principle  realty  involved:  e.g. 
rjalemniiiff  any  form  of  gamUing,  and  most 
fcnaa  of  fiud  sports. 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review  ia  very  dull  and 
M  rery  fiur  on  "  The  Petrine  Olaima  at  the  Bar  of 
niitinj/'  Init  the  number  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
rtt.  Tba  article  on  '*  The  Elizabethan  Martyrs  " 
u  tjjroaghly  just,  on  a  subject  where  justice 
stms  mote  difficult  to  a  hign  Anglican  tiian  to 
iu  ultra- Protestant:  that  on  "The  Plymouth 
Hrvtkren  is  very  instructive  both  in  its  historical 
afo^aat  of  the  sect,  and  in  its  examination  of  the 
oiuiK^of  its  success.  Lastly,  "Communism  and 
(.'..-upvratioD  "  is  not,  of  course,  very  original  in 
^iVL'^tine  the  second  ns  a  preventive  of  the  first ; 
but  int^Hgent  in  its  estimate  both  of  the  dangers 
•jfiliu  one  and  of  the  hopefulness  of  the  other. 

Tbb  most  interesting-  article  in  the  present 
raaiber  of  tb&  Quarterly  Review  is  the  one  on 
*-?jm  tnd  Shaftesbury—two  Popish  Plots."  It 
ccdLiIos  a  good  deal  about  Pym  and  very  little 
about  Shaftesbury.  P^m,  according  to  the  writer's 
opini-^n,  was  the  engineer  of  the  Civil  War  by 
fri;'Ltening  the  nation  with  the  scarecrow  of  an 
iau;:iDary  Popish  Plot.  The  contention  is  urged 
with  gnat  anJity,  and  it  will  be  evident  to  the 
Don  cojsory  read^  how  completely  bis  knowledge 

the  Long  Ptoliament  will  be  Ievolutioni8e^l 
a  b>n  once  the  predous  volumes  of  I^Bwea's  Diary 
riiQB  to  lie  fully  used.  But  the  historian,  while 
:nuiIdog  the  writer  for  his  contribution  to  the 
li^eDtan^lement  of  the  problem,  will  perhaps 
t-vitate  m  adopting  his  view  that  the  Popish  Plot 
ita  existence  purely  to  Pym's  inclination. 
N '  doubt  the  theory  of  aband  of  Boman  Catholic 
t-«^i«Da  in  league  with  the  qneen  was  imuttenibly 
^bi'ix-d,  but  no  one  who  has  read  the  despatches  of 
M  £*ap^  Nuncio  Rossetti  can  doubt  that  the  queen 
ij-i  forming  schemes  to  overthrow  the  Parliament 
ly  Toroe.  As  early  as  December  36,  164U,  he 
Lc  >  nncaa  that  the  queen  wanted  to  borrow  a  sum 
:  money  from  the  Pope  in  order  to  re-establish  her 
iiiBlraDd's  authority,  with  the  lud  of  her  brother, 
M  King  of  France,  on  the  understanding  that 
'  uu-  ]n,  when  he  vras  victorious,  slunild  gmnt 
iiKT^  of  eaaadeaee  to  the  English  Oatholios.  Of 
:  iL-athesdiemewBBftitileenough;  hntwhenPym 
» cuai;ged  as  the  author  of  the  misahief,  it  is  well 
f  remember  that  it  was  but  plot  and  counterplot 
D  both  mdee.  It  may  be  seriously  doubted 
h«ther  it  ia  possible  to  fix  upon  any  act  of  the 
r>n?  Parliament  as  that  which  led  necessarily  to 
ift  Civil  War.  The  Civil  War  was  probably  un- 
ruidaUe  from  the  first  day  of  its  meetiiu^.  Still, 
ciwever,  the  &ct  remains  that,  even  if  Pym  was 
laving  off  one  intri^e  against  another,  he  did 
iname  the  public  mmd  with  tales  so  ridiculous 
lat  it  is  hardly  within  the  verge  of  possibility 
bat  be  coold  himself  have  believed  them.  This 


is  the  B{)ecial  point  made  by  the  writer,  and  it  is 
one  which  he  seems  to  have  established  against 
the  venerated  constitutional  authorities  who  are 
supposed  to  teach  us  all  about  the  lumg  Parlia- 
ment. 


THE  UKIVEB8AL  CATAIOOUE  07  FRINIBD  BOOXS. 

The  Universal  Catal<^e  would  seem  at  last  to 
be  within  reach.  The  idea  appears  to  have  been 
originally  promulgated  in  1845  by  M.  Rinjou, 
who  thonght  that  1,200,000  francs  and  ten  years 
of  time  would  be  needed  for  the  construction  of  a 
catalc^e  of  the  Bibliothk[ue  Royale,  and  that  a 
general  catalogue  could  be  made  for  less  money 
and  in  less  time.  The  late  Mr.  Dilhe  proposed 
that  our  Government  should  induce  other  nations 
to  co-operate  in  preparing  within  a  specified  time, 
and  on  a  concerted  plan,  "  a  catalogue  of  all 
books  ever  printed,  so  &r  as  known,  by  and  in  all 
the  several  nations,  and  under  their  respective 
Oovemmente."  Mr.  Dilke  thought  that  each 
nation  should  print  its  own  catalogue  and  ex- 
change stereotyped  titles.  Sir  Henry  Cole  was 
stmcK  by  the  importance  of  Mr.  Dilke'a  proposal, 
and  brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1862 ;  after  which  it  was  allowed  to  rest 
until  1876,  when  he  printed  specimen  sheets  of  a 
proposed  catalogue  "  to  contain  the  title  of  every 
book  which  has  been  printed."  These  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  requested  the 
Council  of  the  Societv  of  Arts  to  report  on  the 
cost  of  producing  "  a  Universal  Catalogue  of  all 
books  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  previous  to 
the  year  1600."  A  number  of  questions  were  ad- 
dreuedto  various  libnunansand  mUiographers,  and 
a  number  of  persons  gave  "  evidence  "  before  the 
committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
The  proceedings  as  reported  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arte  (vol.  xxvi.,  pp.  866,  868,  881)  are 
equally  amuung  and  interesting.  There  was  an 
inevitable  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  data 
at  which,  if  printed  in  chronological  sections,  the 
first  period  should  end.  Mr.  George  Bullen  gave 
the  welcome  news  that  the  British  Museum 
trustees  contemplated  a  catalogue  of  English  books 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1640.  This  was  glad 
tidings  to  many  outside  the  committee  room,  in- 
cluding a  good  number  who,  with  Mr.  Richard 
Gamett,  would  greatly  have  preferred,  if  the  work 
were  only  to  m  half -done,  to  have  a  list  of 
the  books  dnce  1640.  Mr.  Bullen  further  told 
the  committee  that  he  believed  the  best  and  only 
sore  method  of  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
Uni venal  Catalogue  was  to  put  in  l^pe  the  tities 
of  the  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum  rang- 
ing in  date  from  1460  to  1878,  representing  about 
1,260,000  volumes,  and  comprisinfir  ^tween 
2,000,000  and  8,000,000  entries.  Mr.  Bullen 
further  considered  that  in  a  "  rough  and  ready  " 
fashion  the  catalogue  might  be  prepared  for  the 
printer  in  two  years,  and  that  it  would  take 
nve  years  to  print.  The  committee  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  a  prac- 
tical suggestion  had  the  good  sense  to  hold 
fast  to  It.  Abandoning  at  once  the  precise 
scope  of  their  "  reference,  they  have  recommended 
that  the  Qovemment  should  be  asked  to 
print  the  Oatal(^e  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the 
British  Museum  ioWa  to  the  end  of  the  year  1878 
in  the  chttrasst  j^aetieaUe  form.  They  calculate 
that  printw  as  a  Parliamentary  paper  it  would 
extend  to  about  46,000  pages,  each  oontaining  65 
entries.  If  printed  by  uie  StationeiT  Office  it 
could  be  sold  for  16«.  or  17a.  per  volume  of  a 
thousand  pages,  supposing  there  are  a  thousand 
persons  willing  to  buv  sets.  What  will  he  the  re- 
sult P  The  &itish  Museum  posseasss  one  of  the 
greatest  libraries  in  the  world — one  which  for  real 
purposes  of  study  and  research  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. This  library  has  the  further  good  fortune 
to  possess  a  catalogue  which,  with  all  its  defects,  is 
probably  of  its  kind  the  best  ever  made.  The  use- 
lulnees  of  this  catalwue  is  restricted  by  the  fact 
that  it  exists  only  in  MS,,  and  that  the  iiuormatioa 


it  contains  is  therefore  accesrible  in  Bloomsbury 
alone.  Beyond  its  importance  asthe  register  of  the 
contents  of  a  great  library,  this  catalogue  is  the 
bravest  eSbrt  ^et  made  at  a  universal  bibliography. 
Many  specialists  know  the  deficiencies  of  the 
British  Museum  in  their  own  subjects,  but  most 
of  them  would  gladly  acknowledge  the  extent  of 
its  possessions  and  its  power  to  nelp  research  in 
every  direction.  Is  the  nation  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  BO  poor  and  so  careless  of 
learning  that  it  cannot  afford  to  print  tiiis  work  P 
The  promoters  of  the  scheme  do  not  even  go  so 
far  in  thnr  suggeetions.  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  of  the  cost  will  ultimatelybe 
recouped  by  the  sale  of  eofien  to  subscribers.  Thft 
Government  are  simply  to  be  asked  to  guarantee 
the  cost  of  printing  a  eatalf^e  "  that  would  be» 
with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  the  greatest 
boon  to  everyone  engaged  in  literary  purauits.** 
Their  refusal  would  be  an  undesirable  addition  to 
the  curioritieB  of  literature. 

Wnxiui  £.  A.  AxoB. 
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CORREaPOKDENCS. 
BPBcncEirs  OF  A  raw  xbabsutton  of  the 

"  IBjOUBAlTD  ABB  OHB  naHIB." 

Loudon :  April  31, 187». 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  New  Quarterly 
Magasme  ^January-April  1879)  has  given  the 

?ubtic  specimens  of  a  fresh  translation  of  the 
''hoveand  and  One  Ifighta,  the  necessity  for 
which  he  supports  by  an  attack  on  Lane's  work. 
It  may  be  understood  that  the  critic  finds  no  &ttlt 
with  the  great  Orientalist's  scholarship,  which  ho 
is,  indeed,  good  enough  to  cogiplimen^  though  it 
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is  Burpriaing-  tbftt  he  should  bo  often  depart  from 
its  results:  his  complaint  is  mainly  directed 
agunst  the  correct  spelling  of  Oriental  words  and 
th«  strle  of  the  translator.  No  douht  any  system 
of  spelling  Arabic  will  be  repugnant  to  a  Western 
eye ;  but  as  no  qualified  translator  can  be  found  to 
adc^t  the  ignorant  mode  of  Gallaod,  we  most 
choose  between  no  translation  deserving  the  name 
and  one  with  a  correct  orthography  of  the  zepellent 
voidfl.  Style  is  of  conne  a  matter  of  taste. 
Lane's  is  founded  on  an  attempt  to  retain  the 
Oriental  colour.  Some  admire  it ;  oUiera  tbink  it 
too  Latin ;  but  it  is  quite  new  to  read  that  the 
critic  has  "  often  heard  the  remark  from  cnlti- 
Tat«d  persons,  that  Mr.  Lane's  version  is  unread- 
able." Leigh  Hunt  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
but  he  lived  before  the  late  exuberant  zesults  of 
aesthetic  "culture." 

Of  course  a  critic  of  such  pretensions  will  have 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has 
proposed  to  himself.  These  are  (I)  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  classical  and  modem ;  (2)  acquaintance 
with  Arab  history  and  manners  ;  (3)  critical  skill 
in  the  choice  of  the  best  text ;  and  (4)  a  good 
E^lish  style. 

Of  course  it  might  be  hard  to  discover  from  a 
few  tranalations  of  the  Calcutta  text  what  qualifi- 
cations the  new  OrimtaliBt  poeaessee,  bat  the  eom- 
pariaon  of  even  a  angle  specimen  affords  notable 
results,  which  may  be  beet  put  in  the  form  of  a  list, 
from  which  it  wiU  be  seen  that  in  each  difference 
cited  Lane  is  right  and  his  critic  wrong.  Some  of 
the  differences  require  no  comment  Special  at- 
tention must,  however,  be  drawn  to  No.  9,  where 
the  new  translation  involves  a  violence  to  prosody ; 
to  No.  13,  where  the  mother  of  the  Ehaleefeh'a 
«hild  is  made,  instead  of  the  narrator,  to  ask 
that  child's  parentage  of  his  father — a  blunder  like 
"  disait "  for  "  disais  ; "  and  the  antithetical  rea- 
•dering  which  makes  the  devotee  "  shun  "  instead  of 
^'  visit "  the  learned  (Ulami),  the  expounders  of 
religion.  It  is  alE<o  noticeable  that  the  new  transla- 
tor, in  spite  of  his  aversion  to  introducing  Arab 
WOTds  in  the  text,  has  *'  dirhem  "  and  "  dinar  "  for 
Xue's  "piece  of  silver"  and  "  piece  of  gold,"  though 
to  .be  Saxon  he  makes  the  sixth  a  farthing. 

^ilj— Lane,  nxth\  N.  Q.  M.,  farthing. 

«.jui^— Lane,  ttatum^  N.  Q.  M.,  market. 

jUUd^\— Lane,  eoi^r^aUon ;  N.  Q.  If.,  feik. 
■ — Lane,  well  (a  mild  affirmative)  ;  N.  Q.  M., 

kM  a   i-i<\  — Lane,  and  I  mentioned  to 

^opoaed  to  him  to  $hare  the  mominff  meeil  vjith  me. 
^^j^ — Lane,  mud;  N.  Q.  M.,  mortar, 

— Lane,  burial-gr<nmd;  N.  Q,  M.,  the  viei- 
^      nity  ofthB  town. 

LS*"  N.  Q.  M.,  nathiag  to  eooer 

him. 

jtJ^-Lane,  death',  N.  Q.  M.,  deiiro  (p 

^cj\ — Lane,  pn^td ;  N.  Q.  M.,  ht^py. 
4_.»l£>— Lane,  ^$^pp<mted\  N.  Q.  II.,  affliaed. 
^    ^ — Lane,  woman ;  N.  Q.  M.,  ladjf. 

U;— Lane,  and  I  said;  N.  Q.  M.,  and  the  said 

itamei  and  h»ip  company  witk  the  just ;  N.  Q.  K., 
Jke  wot  wmt  to  thun  the  itamed  and  frequent  the 
■devout. 

\  monitionMi  N.Q.M.,afffnaiifMr 

of  edifioatioM. 

'tboM  errata  are  found  in  a  translation  occupying 
Slot  two  Nights  out  of  the  thousand-and-one ;  they 


must  therefore  be  multiplied  five-hundredfold  to  [ 
give  the  sum  we  may  expect. 

It  is  sufiiciently  evident  from  the  forcing  table 
that  the  critic  is*  not  au  fait  with  Arab  manners : 
acquaintance  with  Arab  history  is  an  easier  matter 
than  knowledge  of  the  people  or  a  grammatical 
mastery  of  their  language.  Of  the  new  translator's 
qualifications  in  this  respect  two  statements  may 
be  enough.  One  of  the  grounds  for  the  date  of 
the  tales  is  that  one  of  them  "  mentions  the  cele- 
brated ]^7ptian  Ebalif,  Hakim-bi-amr^AUah 
(A.D.  1261^,  founder  of  the  Druse  religicfti."  Un- 
luckily, this  Hakim  is  the  orthodox  Abbaside  of 
Egypt,  later  by  two  centuries  and  a-half  than  the 
heretical  Fatimite  (a.i>.  990-1021).  This  pre- 
pares the  reader  for  the  following  amazing  list  of 
"  Khalifs  " :— "Heaham,  Omar,  Moawiyeh,  Abdul- 
melik  ben  Meruan,  MutawekkU,  Nasr  (note  Sala- 
din),  and  Hakim.''  Bn-N&sir  the  Ehaleefeh  was 
as  different  from  En-Nttsir  the  King,  Salah-ed- 
deen  or  Saladin,  as  any  Pope  John  and  King  John. 
After  this  auch  a  little  sin  as  Aboo  Seyd  for  Aboo 
Zeyd,  where  the  German  a  reappears  for  a  letter 
which  DO  Englishman  or  Frenchman  writes  but 
with  8,  might  pass  unnoticed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needles  to  go  any  further  into 
the  new  translator's  claims  beyond  remarking  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Cairo  edition  is  not 
really  the  best  text  of  the  work.  The  question  of 
Enguab  style  may  for  the  present  be  dropped,  as,  if  a 
tranalator  cannot  translate,  it  little  matters  in  what 
form  his  results  appear.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
Tt-hether  an  Arab  »lifice  should  be  decorated  with 
old  English  wall-papers. 

*'  The  reader  of  a  book  like  the  Thoueand  and 
One  Nujhta  cannot  be  expected  to  undergo  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  Oriental  instruction  before 
applying  himself  to  its  perusal."  So  &r  the 
critic,  but  does  he  hold  the  same  doctrine  of  a 
translator  ?  To  that  question  Arabic  scholars  will 
have  but  one  answer. 

BBanTALD  Stuabt  Fools. 


"drunken,"  both  of  which  have  certwnly  a  larti- 
cipial  derivation. 

It  seems  therefore  that,  although  the  Frewk 
malade  and  the  Italian  malattia  "gicbMs" 
(on  account  of  the  double  ()  derive  from 
male  op^uf,  the  Italian  malato  ia  nothing  but  the 
necessary  past  participle  of  the  r^ular  v«b 
malare,  a  synonym  of  ammalare. 

L.-L  BoHif  iin, 


smiOLoaT  or    iuuto,"  "  vaudb." 

<  Korfolk  Temce,  Baynmtor,  W. : 
April  21, 18». 

I  see  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  my 
little  note  on  Italian  malato  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  ao  distinguished  a  philologist  as  I^f. 
Max  Miiller. 

I  fully  agree  with  him  in  the  derivation  of 
matade  from  mtde  aptue,  and  in  the  Germanising 
infiuence  which  manifests  itself  in  certain  wori^ 
belonging  to  Neo-Latin  languages.  Malatve  in 
French  would  have  become  mali,  and  not  mnlnde ; 
but  I  persist  in  thinking  that  Italian  malato  has  a 
different  etymology  from  French  malade.  In  fact, 
the  VOTb  maler  does  not  exist  in  French  as  the 
verb  malare  does  in  Italian.  Now,  if  makdo  were 
not  the  participle  of  malare,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  admit  that  this  iwular  verb  has  no  participle, 
and  that  in  the  two  following  examples — ^the  nrat 
of  G.  Villani  and  the  second  from  Bembo— the 
word  termioatiDg  in  -atoti  is  not  the  participle  of 
the  verb  to  which  the  word  terminating  in  -aro 
Wongs: — 

1.  "  Vi  ti  eoninew  una  corruzione,  onde  astai  ve  ne 
vudaro,  e  mortrom." 

"  There  arose  a  cormptioo  throngh  which  many  fell 
sick  and  died." 

2.  "Afa  egli  mataton,  richiegto  t£  nemid  di  poter 
far  venire  age  un  medico,  non  fimpetrd." 

"  Bat  be  haviag  fallen  si^,  and  although  entreating 
from  his  eneiniet  the  permiseioa  to  sand  for  a  physi- 
cian, did  not  obtain  it." 

I  acknowledge  that  the  meaning  of  an  adjective 
differs  more  or  less  from  that  of  a  participle,  but 
it  would  seem  rather  strange  to  admit  that  malato 
"  fallen  aick"  derives  from  malare,  while  malato 
"  sick  "—even  tolerating  the  liberty  of  disregarding 
the  absence  of  a  second  t — derives  from  mate  aptus. 
This  may  also  be  applied  to  other  words,  as 
atmnato   "mixed    with   wine,"  and  avvinato 


53  Tborohfll  Bold,  TS. :  April  19, 

As  philology,  like  moat  other  sdences,  ii  m 
so  extensive,  and  consequently  so  apemliaed,  tk 
it  ia  impossible  for  even  the  hardest  workers  u 
keep  abreast  of  what  is  done  outside  thdr  ovd  dc 
mrtments,  I  need  not  apologise  to  Prince  L-L 
Bonaparte  and  Prof.  Max  Muller  for  pointing  om 
that  Diez's  derivation  from  male  aptut  of  luL  uid 
Old  Span,  malnte,  CataL  malalt,  Pror.  malajAt  ml 
malaut,  French  malade,  ia  now  generally  rejecttd 
hy  romanists  (as  in  A.  Scheler'a  appendix  to  hij 
new  [1878]  edition  of  Diez's  IforierftuM,  p.  'dZ\ 
in  favour  of  that  from  male  habitimx,  propUed  in 
1874  hy  J.  Comu  {Bomania,  voL  iii.,  p.  ^'),  vd 
independentiy  in  1877  by  H.  Ronsch  {Zdui^ft 
far  Roa^aniKlhe  F^»iologie,vo\.\.,f.i^^.  Souh 
of  the  Romanic  forms  are  phoneticallj  imeai- 
<nleable    witii    male  tg^um,  which  is  TiaA 
would  have  given    malat  (with  t  ud  vitli- 
out  e,  as  aet  from   eeptem^  eacrit  from  rrif- 
turn)  instead  of  malade  (with  d  followed  h  a 
whose  form  (as  do  those  of  caude,  tadf,tiiaiiiiaiii, 
aajndum)  corresponds  exactly  to  malt  kditiia: 
the  presence  of  the  t  before  the  t  allined  iH', 
being  between  vowels,  to  sink  to  i  iii  Fmck 
while  the  consonant-combination  (eiUnl  in  il» 
tenth-centuTy  malabde)  resulting  fimi  she- 
i  quent  loss  of  that  vowel  preventied  the  i  fnm  dis- 
appearing, kept  the  accented  a  uncbii^ui  in- 
quired the  final  unaccented  e.    Aod piui 
form  coute,  in  which  tbe  t  of  eubUtun  hi^dn^ 
while  the  t  was  still  t,  exists  in  Old  FittchV 
the  aide  of  coude,  so  do  the  (>.  Fr.  elt{(m  tlie 
simple  habitum)  and  the  Prov.  mali^  ^Cbr 
the  side  of  tbei^of  malade.   Agam,tlieRit  i^ 
trace  of  aptus  having  been  used  in  the  rrqiutd 
aenae  in  Latin,  and  the  supposed  aaaloiET  (at  in- 
fluence) of  the  German  w^aa  (vnpStdii^)  u  ^ 
lusive,  tmpaaa  appearing  to  be  a  quite  modem  al- 
teration of  unbaaa  (Frisch'a  TeutacA-FfontamM 
WSrter-Buch  of  1746  gives  both  fonnB)  from  ^ 
obeolete  ban (M.H.  G. 6(K),and  thus  bavinf  do  wd- 
nexion  with  Engl,  pat  or  Germ.  <pmn.  On  tt* 
other  hand,  male  ae  habere  is  found  in  Terence, 
tonius,  and  others,  with  the  meaning  "Ui  feel  iil; 
and  not  only  is  the  participle  habUm  often  w 
alone  (as  is  O.  Fr.  ate)  for  "  in  good  coDditiWi 
but  male  habitus  itself,  with  the  opposite  mei^- 
occurs  in  Massurius  Sabinus  (Ist  cent.,  jprm™ 
in  Gelliua) :  *'  equum  nimis  strigosum  et 
ht^itum,  sed  equitem  ejus  uberrimnm  et  hMo"- 
mum  viderunt,"  •   It  is  not  improbable  tbit-s 
suggested  by  Diez  (and  ftof.  Muller),  the 
malato  owes  its  form  partly  to  a  confusion  «w 
the  participle  of  aminalare  (or  rather,  »  trz-i 
L.-L.  Bonaparte  pointed  oat,of  wmAi'"*)  ;  bot:-'^ 
practically  certain  that  liiaz'a  compuiHi;' 
malato  (malade,  &c.)  with  unpaat  {tavpeii^r 
and  conaequenUy  Prof.  Miiller's  theorv  of  anb> 
torical  connexion  between  the  words,  njort  " 
regretfully  dismissed  from  the  te^on  of  the  rtrt 
to  that  of  the  hen  trooato.  Hksbi 


S8  Wobsm  &|ium.  T.C- :  IP*  »■  f* 
The  purport  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  v^!  - 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  is  twofold-toeiteiri,-' 
the  Italian  malato  the  etymology  admitted  lor-' 
French  flio/od^:  and  to  show  that  pu^ 
fasMonad  alter  the  model  of  the  Gsnnsnwy^ 

*  There  seema  litU*  doubt  that  ih6  0.  Fr.  *«g 
(existing  in  nuUxngre,  EngL  malinger)  "  ""jJJ 
amer,  preserved  by  naealiaiiig  from  wME  i™* 
MvWbx  terms  shrinkiog  into  a  mere  nothioc- 
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Both  poistB  invite  discussion.  The  first  is  open 
to  two  objectioDB.  In  the  first  instance,  male 
tptut  would  give  in  Italinn  mnlaUo ;  and  we  know 
bow  tnadotu  that  laiigui»e  is  of  douhle  eonao- 
cants.  We  muht  as  well  expect  fato  tat  fatUtj 
m  «to  for  atto  {apttU),  as  tmUato  for  matatto. 

Seeondlr,  vudato  oanQot  be  separated  from  am- 
iMAtto.  The  latter  form  is,  indeed,  the  more 
coounoD  of  the  two,  and  has  probably  given  rise 
to  the  former  hy  apocope.  Now,  who  would 
think  of  deriving  it  from  male  a^ut  ?  Ammalato 
("seized  with  illneaa")  is  plainly  formed  irom 
wulg  by  the  same  nmple  process  as  (0'amato  from 
fame,  arrabbiato  from  rabbia,  etc.,  all  normal  de- 
rintionB,  which  call  for  no  effort  of  etymological 
aeomen. 

Now  for  the  second  point.  Is  Prof,  Max  MiiUer 
quite  justified  in  annexing  male  aptus  as  a  Qerman 
^UBH  ?  So  genuine  a  ■  Latin  child  hardly  seems 
ID  staod  in  need  of  a  German  god&ther.  Might 
^  »u  be  aud  with  equal  cogency  that  the  first 
OKI  who  coined  the  word  malho«aSts  was  think- 
er of  the  Gennan  wuMich,  or  that  malpr<gn-e 
ns  suf^geBted  by  unreijilich  ? 

When  maiade  had  taken  the  specific  meaning 
of  diseased,  and  another  word  was  wanted  for  a 
milder  fonn  of  iUness,  it  was  coined  out  of  new 
(lementa,  but  by  exactly  the  same  mental  process, 
ind  we  had  indtspoti.  Was  then  wiptus  still 
fioatiiig  in  the  minds  of  the  French  P 

Oh.  Bzeit. 


3CICHEL  OOLUHBB  AND  CUUX  SLVZER. 

CbalTOj  Parte :  April  II,  Kit. 

AsMuning  that  Mrs.  Pattison  and  H.  Qrand- 
musoii  are  right  in  their  dates,  T  have  to  thank 
that  lady  for  correcting  my  acceptance  of  the 
belief  that  liiehel  Oolambe  had  been  infiuenced 
by  the  XtaUan  manner  of  members  of  the  Juste 
family  at  Tours.  I  should  merely  have  stated 
thai  ike  was  there  more  directly  subjected  to  the 
rismg  infioence  of  the  Italian  style. 

I  do  not  pi^nd  to  limit  the  teaching  of  Olaux 
Slater,  or  rathar  of  his  admirable  works,  to  any 
particoiar  decades;  nor  does  it  matter  for  the 
ai;gumeot  whether  De  Baerze  was  previously  at 
Dijon  in  the  flesh  (against  which  probability  we 
have,  as  I  believe,  no  proof).  Artists  inSuence 
th«ir  contemporaries  and  followers  more  by  their 
works  than  by  their  personal  teaching — Masaccio 
to»it. 

Jo  a  hasty  correction  of  proof  it  is  not  im- 

eobiUe  that  I  omitted  notifdng  a  perhaps 
Hired  or  not  too  distinct  a  usarpiog  the  place 
of  a  in  the  name  Bary.  Whether  that  chdteau 
WH  an  "unknown  Italian  architect "  or  not,  I 
Rnsidered  that  its  "  purer  model  *'  deserved  men- 
tion in  the  text  of  Mrs.  Pattison's  valuable  and 
interesting  boo^  although  it  may  not  have  been 
tha  work  of  a  French  himd. 

0.  D.  R  FoBTimc. 


1IES8H8,  HABntB  AXD  tOB  IVTBBNATXOHAL 
OOPTSiaHI  QUBSnOH. 

nonnw:  Apiau,  1879. 
Win  vou  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
»=-ply  to  Mr.  Moy  Thomas's  letter  on  the  "  Inter- 
1  -4lional  Copyright  Question  "  in  the  Acadbkz  of 
^pnl  5  ?  What  he  calls  "  the  signi&oaot  tokens 
^  r  ft  change  in  the  opinions  of  American  pub- 
B-s&ns "  an  signiGcant  of  nothing  whatever,  as 
■Mr.  rhomaa  would  know  if  he  had  looked  into 
Lie  liistory  of  copyright  negotiations  between 
Lag-land  and  the  United  States.  Many  years  ago 
io  default  of  memoranda  to  refer  to  I  can  only 
ly  more  than  nine)  there  was  an  interchu^e  of  ideas 
etirc«i  the  two  Governments  on  thiaquesUon. 
Ike  American  Government,  taking  into  coancil 
leiz  own  pobUshera,  and  with  the  approbation 
f  the  whole  body  of  publishers,  offered  to  SngUth 
uthan  ewnplete  equality  with  Americananthors. 

was  Tefnsed  fay  the  English  Government, 
bieli  appears  to  have  decided  to  insist  on  the 


equality  of  the  puUUheis,  and  to  accept  nothing 
less.  It  was  evidently  hoped  that  by  holding 
out  for  this,  and  trusting  to  the  effect  of  the 
continued  and  unrestricted  abnse  of  American 
pnUishers  as  "  pirates,"  Sec,  they  would  in  time 
force  us  to  yield.  It  was,  as  I  at  the  time  in- 
formed my  literary  friends  in  England,  a  mistaken 
calculation.  We  have  been  so  many  years  accus- 
tomed to  that  abuse  that  it  has  no  power,  and 
the  sense  of  justice  in  the  American,  which  I  may 
confidently  assert  is  as  strong  as  in  the  Euglish- 
man,  could  see  no  reason  w^  we  should  make 
treaties  for  the  benefit  of  English  publishers, 
who,  as  it  appeared,  were  utterly  indifferent  about 
protection  to  the  authors  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied with  corresponding  advantages  to  them- 
selves, to  the  sacrificing  of  our  own. 

To  permit  the  English  publisher  to  acquire  an 
artificial  control  over  the  production  of  books  for 
the  American  maiket  would  have  been  to  drive 
cor  whole  publishing  trade  into  bankruptcy.  We 
could  not  refuse  to  American  authors  what  we 
permitted  to  English,  and  if  the  latter  were  to  be 
printed  in  England  alone,  and  the  original  edition 
alone  to  be  read  in  America,  nothiug  but  patriotism 
could  prevent  American  authors  from  going  to  Eng- 
land with  their  MSS.  and  being  printed  only  there. 
At  that  time  the  greater  cheapness  of  labour  and 
paper  permitted  books  to  be  brou<rht  out  cTieaper 
m  liondon  than  in  New  York.  The  almost  in- 
evitable consequence  appears  to  everyone. 

I  have  no  intention  of  following  Mr.  Thomas 
into  his  disquisitions  on  free  trade  and  advantages 
of  politico-economical  liberality.  Our  trade  policy 
with  regard  to  books  is  part  of  a  system  which, 
rightly  or  wrong;ly,  we  have  been  led  into — many 
of  us  think,  dnven  into  in  self-defence — and  bo 
long  AS  it  ia.maiQtMned  as  a  general  policy  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  sentimental  deference  to  litera- 
ture will  induce  the  American  l^slature  to  make 
exceptions  in  favour  of  the  book  trade  of  England. 
I  am  not  defending  or  attacking  either  view  of  an 
undoubtedly  important  question — merely  stating 
facts.  W.  J.  SnLLMAir. 


London  :  April  IS,  1879. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  StiUman  is  so  entirely 
without  the  means  of  referring  to  dates,  as  a  little 
attention  to  dates  would,  I  hope,  have  induced  him 
to  withhold  his  wholly  unfounded  insinuation  that 
I  have  ventured  to  write  on  this  subject  without 
having  "  looked  into  the  history  of  copyright  nego- 
tiations between  Englsnd  and  the  United  States." 
That  "many  years  ago  "  a  majority  of  American 
publishers  were  professedly  in  favour  of  Inter- 
national Copyright  on  the  well-known  condition 
of  remaDufacture  I  am  well  aware  -,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, when,  about  seven  years  since,  the  last 
vigorous  effort  was  made  in  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  this  question,  the  re- 
sult was  that  not  only  were  a  great  many  pub- 
lishers discovered  to  be  hostile,  but  the  most 

r)werful  of  all  the  American  publishing  houses — 
refer  to  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  the  firm 
whose  pamphlet  was  the  subject  of  my  letter — 
were  found  to  have  entirely  changed  their  previous 
views. 

In  a  famous  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  1867  it  had  been  offi- 
cially stated  on  behalf  of  that  influential  firm  that 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  were  then,  aud  ever 
bad  been,  "  decidedly  in  favour  of  International 
Oopyriaiht.''  In  1872,  however,  so  far  was  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  they  instructed  counsel 
to  appear  before  the  Library  Committee  of  Con- 
gress and  protest  in  their  name  against  Intor- 
national  Copyright,  whether  with  or  without  the 
proviso  for  remanufacture.  Nothing  could  be 
more  emphatic  than  their  printed  statement  on  this 
point ;  nothing  more  complete  than  the  apparent 
revolution  in  their  views  since  1867.  All  ibis  I 
took  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  Aihenaeum  for 
February  3,  1877,  in  a  long  criticism  on  tlie  late 
Dr.  Appleton's  careful  study  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, if  Mr.  StiUman  will  refer  to  Dr.  Appleton's 


paper  which  appeared  in  the  Fortniffhtljf  Seview 
about  that  time,  he  will  find  Mesers.  Harper's  un- 
compromiung  declarations  on  this  point  at  full 
length.  He  will  also  find  how  many  important 
houses  were  then  ranged  on  the  same  nde ;  and, 
whatever  may  have  oeen  the  state  of  affairs 
"many  years  ago,"ho*ill  see  why  it  was  that 
Senator  Morrill  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  1872  was  in  that  year  encouraged  to  report  in 
a  spirit  entirely  unfavourable  to  International 
Copyright.  He  will,  moreover,  no  doubt  then 
perceive  that  I  had  abundant  justiflcation  for  re- 
garding Messrs.  Harper's  pamphlet,  in  which  they 
once  again  appear  in  the  character  of  ardent  advo- 
cates of  International  Copyright,  as  "  amon^  signi- 
ficant tokens  of  a  chai^  in  the  opinions  of 
American  publishers." 

I  am  sorry  that  your  correspondent  should  have 
so  poor  an  opinion  of  the  energy  of  American 
publishers  as  to  suppose  that  their  very  existence 
would  be  imperilled  by  free  competition  with 
their  English  brethren.  I  do  not  snare  his  appre- 
hensions :  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
vantages  of  assigning  American  rights  only  to  the 
established  American  houses  would  be  so  notorious 
that  ere  long  no  English  author  of  repute  would 
care  to  entrust  his  American  republications  to  any 
other  hands.  Nor  can  I  see  the  lenst  probability 
of  American  authors  finding  it  to  their  advantage 
to  manufacture  their  American  editions  in  Eng- 
hmd ;  for  the  protectionist  system  of  the  United 
States— which,  as  Mr.  Stillman  himself  observes, 
is  so  firmly  established  that  it  ia  idle  to  expect  any 
partial  relaxation — might,  I  think,  safely  be  trusted 
to  render  such  an  unpatriotic  proceeding  a  losing 
game.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  as  a  matter  of  principle 
than  as  a  practical  grievance  that  I  am  sorry  that 
these  matters  should  so  often  he  discussed  on  the 
narrow  ground  of  class  interests.  The  right  of 
the  United  States  people  to  choose  between  pro- 
tection and  free  trade  I  was  careful  to  acknow- 
ledge ;  and  I  can  at  least  agree  vrith  Mr,  Stillman 
in  i-egretting  the  intemperate  language  in  which 
it  has  been  the  habit  of  some  English  writera  to 
indulge  when  making  complaint  oi  the  absence  of 
any  copyright  convention  between  England  and 
America!  Mox  Thomas. 


AH  nmntCEA^OB  or  BCnOLABLY  OOURTESTBB. 

Moor  Court,  Elngton,  Herefonbhira : 
April  92,  im. 

Readers  of  the  Acadbmt  who  are  interested  in 
the  department  of  Art  and  Archaeology  will  not 
be  indisposed  to  see,  and  sympathise  with,  the  ap- 
pended copy  of  the  Latin  letter  recently  written 
on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (to  which 
the  University  Seal  was  affixed  by  Grace  of  the 
Senate  on  April  3),  congratulating  the  German 
Imperial  Arcnaeological  Institute  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation  on  April  21, 1829. 
It  is  curious  that  thoush  an  account  of  its  origin 
is  d^ven  in  the  Life  of  Uunsen,  to  whom  the  letter 
grwKfully  alludes  as  one  of  the  Institute's  founders, 
the  date  of  foundation  is  not  mentioned  by  Bun- 
sen's  biographer;  the  more  curious,  indeed,  because 
April  21  was  doubtiesa  chosen  as  being  the  tradi- 
tional day  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  a  designed 
coincidence,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  to  the  tradition 
referred  to  by  Propertius  (El.  IV.,  iv.,  13-6)  that  it 
was  on  the  same  day — the  fratival  of  the  Parilia — 
that  the  Arx  was  captured  by  the  Sabines 
under  the  guidance  of  Tarpeia.  Inasmuch  as  the 
offices  of  the  Institute  are  situate  on  a  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  near  the  Tarpeian  rock,  there  is  a 
compliment  in  the  Public  Orator's  allusion 
which  he  has  tum^  with  as  much  grace  as  accu- 
rate research ;  and  the  same  may  be  sud  of  Ids 
consecutive  references  in  earlier  paragraphs  to  the 
serial  "  Bullettini,"  "  Annali,"  and  "Monnmenti,'' 
published  by  the  institute;  to  tiielaboun  of  its 
principal  secretaries,  Helbig  and  Henzen,  with  the 
wall-puntings  of  Campania,  and  the  inscriptions 
of  the  ancient  Roman  wcu^l>e^ectivflhl;^d  to 
Digitized  by  VjOOxI-^ 
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the  illuatrated  Tolume  of  Kekul^  on  the  exquisite 
terra-cotta  statuettes  found  in  the  tomlis  at  Tan- 
agra ;  the  history  of  the  artists  of  Greece,  by  H. 
Bruno,  and  of  the  Fferthenon,  by  A.  AGchaelis, 
Professor  of  Archaeology  at  Stnusburg.  The  fer- 
tility and  f^idty,  indeed,  of  Mr,  Samlys'  episto- 
lary Latin  appears  unfaiUnfc,  for  in  naming  the 
nncle  of  the  lastmamed  professor  among  the  past 
associates  of  the  institute,  the  profound  Latin 
BcbiUar  Otto  Jshn,  he  has  made  an  apt  allusion  to  hia 
book-plate  and  its  motto,  a  couple  of  Oupida  gather- 
log  fruit  in  a  bower,  with  the  legend  "  Inter  folia 
fructus ; "  and  in  adding  tu  the  list  the  fn^at  his- 
torian of  Greek  literature,  Karl  Ottfried  Miiller, 
and  bis  resting-place  at  Oolonos,  he  has  admirably 
evinced  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  the  latter  for 
the  (:reat  Greek  scholar  and  archaeologist,  while 
applying  a  quotation  from  Aristophanes  to  his 
deaijfuation,  as  &v  ot8<f  'EXXof  Ko\av6s.  In 
communicating  to  your  readers  this  Mendly  over- 
ture of  EDglish  scholars  to  the  moat  famous  kindred 
body  on  the  Oontinoit,  may  I  not  express  an  earnest 
hope  that  ere  long  some  concerted  action  may  take 
place  on  the  part  of  the  latter  toivaids  setting  on 
foot  in  the  English  univeruties  a  similar  organis- 
ation to  that  which  has  grown  to  such  tare  ma- 
turity in  the  Gexman  ImpOTial  Arehaeolt^cal 
Institnte  ?  J.  Daties. 

"  JeacUmia  CantahrtgUniia 
"IiutiiMio  Anhatologico  Imperii  Germaniei 
"S.  P.  J). 

"Cam  nuper  nobis  aantiatam  sit,  societatem  tcb- 
tram  annum  quinqnagesimnm  ex  qao  in  Capitolio 
coTiiHtn  est,  propediem  celebratumm  esse,  piacuit 
Sennlui  nostro  litteris  pablice  scriptis  ultro  vobis 
ostoiidere,  Testro  euis  gaadio  nos  quoque  Telle  con- 
sociari.  Vt  enim  omnec^  qui  artium  Hberalism  Btudiis 
excolendis  dediti  sunt,  necenitadine  quadam  ioter  sesa 
coatiti«Dtur;  ita  Testra  praasertim  tocietas  cam  om- 
mhns  quot  ubique  sunt  astiquitatis  Btudiosi  eo  artiore 
vinculo  coDiuncta  est,  quod  plusqaatn  nnius  popnli  a 
virm  primariis  ipsam  origioem  duxit.  Nobis  certp 
Tobiscum  vetus  bospitiam  propt«reii  intercedit,  quod 
inter  primos  aocios  (ne  pUres  commemoremas)  unntn 
numerastis  ex  alumnis  nostris,  claram  Gnliel- 

mnm  QM,  atque  inter  ipeos  eonditores  habuistia  Tiram 
flgnrgium,  non  ano  nomme  cam  Britmnis  feliciter  con- 
Bociatom,  Carolam  Bansen. 

"  Exterifl  igitnr  cam  gsatibus  tot  annoB  litterarum 
commerciis  coniuDCti,  qaam  tnaltoB  multorum  laborps 
disperses  in  unnm  collegistis,  coUectos  mrsus  in  com- 
munem  usam  diBtribaiatis.  Lilteranim  de  republica 
qaam  ^  bene  meriti  sitis,  teBtautur  acta  vestra 
singulis  manaibns  edits,  tesratar  annalium  res- 
trorom  Hiies,  testantur  artium  antiquamm  mo- 
numenti  monumentiB  littararnm  ■mUxo  consilio 
mandata.  Vestro  auxilio,  artes  Etrariae,  din  sepultae, 
ruNus  a  terra  ezatiterant ;  Fomppiorum  picti  parietea 
Testro  tngenio  illustrati  Testras  landes  loqanntur ;  e 
lapidibus  insculptis  popnli  Somosi  rerum  geatarum 
Titaeqae  privatM  memoriam  eruistia ;  fori  Bomani 
liua  longas,  noodam  proraut  ad  finem  perdactas,  tob 
pro  Tirili  composaiatis.  TTt  in  Oraeciam  transpamus, 
vestria  auspiciia,  simalacra  mirae  TennataUs  in 
Tanagrae  tumulis  rep«rta  ad  pristinam  speciem  depicts 
prodicrant;  veatro  e  nuraero  uniis  omnium  artificum 
Gntecomm  historiam  optime  Bnarravit ;  alter  Phidiae 
Farlhenona  opere  eximio  diuicFipait.  Quod  ai  ex  iia  qnoa 
mortuos  desideratiB,  noaallos  nomiae  com  me  mo  rare 
licet,  noi  qooque  zecordamar  merita  praeelara  con- 
ditoria  atqoe  adeo  serratoria  Teatn,  Gdaardi  Cterhard ; 
nos  quoqne,  dnm  vestri  socii  Ottonis  Jabn  libros 
elegnatiBsimos  eTolvimue,  iavat  excerpere  (nt  ipse 
dictitabat)  'inter  folia  fractua';  noa  Tragoediae 
Graecae  criticam  aabtilem  in  illo  agnoscimus,  qai 
inter  Teatros  arcbaeologoa  quasi  alter  Nestor  dia 
imperitabat,  Fredericum  Welcker ;  denique  nostrum 
quoque  in  uaum  et  artium  et  litterarum  Qraecarum 
hifetoriss  ille  conaoripsit  qui  prope  ipsas  Athenaa 
patriii  procul  sepoltna  eat,  fty  olSty  *E\\ii 
uvis,  Cirolas  Ottofrpdus  Mosller.  Artium  vero  sn- 
tiqnaram  vivida  ilia  efBgiea  talium  virorum  in  libria 
expreasa,  vix  dici  potest  quantam  litterarnm  anti- 
qiiaram  studiia  vim  et  Tigorem  indiderit;  clamant 
omnes  bibliuthecae  qnantam  et  Latinis  et  Oraecia 
BcriptoribuB  Incem  Testri  labores  attolariat;  inter 
omna  eonstal  qnancum  vestris  ngiliis  Oapitolinis 
Palatiaoa  Apollo  debeat 

"  Quod  autam  ante  disra  xi  Xalendai  Uuas,  ipsis 


Farilibaa.  vestra  sollennia  celebrare  coostitaistis, 
laetnm  angorium  esse  arbitramur;  qao  emm  anni  die 
laatrnm  decimnm  conditari  eetis,  eodem  non  modo 
urbem  ipsam  conditam  esse  Bed  arcem  Ifomanain 
primum  ab  extern  ^nte  captam  esse  accepimuB.  Felix 
igitoT  faaetusqae  biC  Tobia  et  vaster  et  nrbis  natalis 
diea  ;  arbie  aetemae  inter  monumenta  et  diei  et  looi 
genius  ita  veatroB  laborea  per  pturlma  in  futornm 
luBtra  fortnnet,  nt  areem  Tarpeiam  et  ipaias  Italiae  et 
exterarum  gentium  msgno  cum  fructu  diutlssime 
teneatia.  Talete. 
"  Datdx  b  Omau  Cahtabbioibiibiiiii, 
"a.  d.  iii  Non.  Apriles 

"  A.  S.  XDCCCLXXIX." 


CWtRT.TM  WEIXS. 


29  Ddunen  Jmmea :  AtnU  31, 1879. 

In  the  course  of  tiie  interatiog  coirespondence 
respecting  Oharlea  W^ls,  it  has  been  twice  stated 
— bv  Mr.  Theodore  "Watts  in  the  Athenaeum,  and 
by  !Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  himself  in  the  Academy — 
that  the  Clarihel  of  the  latter  author  was  dedicated 
to  Wells.  Now,  it  seema  bold  to  correct  a  poet's 
statement  about  bis  own  poem,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Clarihel  and  other  Poemt,  1866,  which  I  have 
now  before  me,  is  inscribed  :  "  To  William  Bell 
Scott,  painter  and  poet."  There  is  a  reference  to 
Wells  on  the  fly-leaf,  but  merely  attributing  to 
"  the  author  of  that  most  noble  dramatic  poem, 
Joaeph  and  hit  Brethren"  the  germ  of  the  story. 

The  early  tribute  to  Wells  in  Wade's  Conten- 
tion of  Love  and  Death,  1837,  has  repeatedly 
been  mentioned  in  these  colnmns  and  elsewhere ; 
but  the  poem  is  so  rare  now  that  it  may  be  not 
nninturesting  to  qnote  the  passage.  Death  is 
speaking : — 

"  I,  who  ID  later  days  have  driven 
Sireet  Bards  in  earliest  youUi  to  heaven, — 
Shelley  and  Keats ;  and  crashed  the  bridge 
Tbat  bore  the  life  of  Coleridge 
Over  my  gulfs;  that  I,  who  atill, 
Upon  bis  Thought's  aublimeat  hill, 
Tjirry  for  Wordaworth — him  who  won 
Benown  from  out  Detraction's  jaws ; 
Who  vrnit  for  Bweet-lipp'd  Tennyson ; 
And  prepare  my  shapeless  celte 
For  i&e  coming  duet  of  WeUs, 
Whose  ffeniua  sleeps  for  iu  applause." 

A  note  to  these  lines  expatiates  on  the  magnifi- 
cent qualities  of  Wells's  drama. 

Edotnd  W.  Gosbe. 


APPODJTM  K?rra  ?ob  kbxt  week. 

3J0NDAT,  April  IS — 6.80  F.K.  PhUgsopUoal  Clnb :  Anninrmr;. 

7  r.M.  Actuaries. 

8  p.x.  Society  of  Arts  :  "Beoent  AdvanoeBlnTdwraphr," 

II.,  by  W.  H.  Preeoe. 
8.30  p.u.  Oeograplilcal. 
Tuesday,  April  JO.— 1  p.m.  Zoological :  AnnWersary. 

3  P.u.  Bojral  luatitntton  :  "  Hendelssotan,"  by  Ernst  Faaer. 
8  P.W.  Anthropological  Inntitute  ;  "  Analanies  of  Matinm 

between  the  Indo-Chtnose  Racen  and  the  Races  of  the 
Indian  ArChipeltigo,"  by  Col.  H.  Yule ;  "  Relationships, 
and  the  Names  used  for  them,  among  the  Peoples  ot 
Hadagascar,"  by  the  Rev,  Jao.  Sltme,  Jan. 

8  P.M.  Society  of  Arts :  "  Light  Baflvays  for  opening  np  a 
Trade  with  Central  Ab^"  by  "Tbe  Ad- 

vantage of  Railway  Oonummlntiea  In  AMca,"  br  J- 
Conyers  Uom)!. 

8  pji.  Civil  Bnglneen :  "  The  Paving  of  Street  OanriaM- 
waya,"  l>y  Q.  P.  Deacon ;  "  Wood  as  a  Paring  Katarial 
under  heavy  TrafDc,"  tfj  0.  H.  Homarth. 
Wbcxbsdat,  April  80.— 4.W  P.H.  Lftemfenre ;  Ajmlvemry. 

8  FJC.  Society  of  Arts:  "Be&ewed  IMiooaslon  on  Kr,  J. 
Hollwars  Paper  on  "A  new  Ptoosm  In  UeUd- 

B  F.v^'lenhviaal :  "Oontribatlon  tn  flia  History  of 
Hinml  Tefns,"  by  J.  A.  PhUllpi :  ■■  VeeUtaarut  vol- 
dmtit,  a  new  Wcalden  StnoMnr/*  3.  W.  Bnlke ; 
"TheCcdgegoDg  DiamoBd-fleld.  New  Booth  Walea," 
l^lf.  Taylor;  "Oocarraiiee of ttMQemis  MkfroearU 
in  the  Loinr  Oartxioifanna.  or  ( aMIaraii^  Saodatone 
Series  of  Sootlsnd,"  B.  Bthvldge,  Jnn. 
THCUDAT,  Hay  l.-S  pjt.  Boyal  Instttnlian :  Anmul  Uaat- 
ing. 

4  rM.  Arduaological  Inatltate. 

Sp.il.  Unnsu:  "  Kote  on  the  Ocujiicuoeof  a  Restiacaons 
Plant  in  Ooditai  CUna,"  by  Dr.  Maatora;  "On  the 
Btmctara  of  the  Ponobed  Bats  of  Um  Ganra  J7«far- 
a»V(.*'byI>r.  J.Hnria;  «  Natritlon  In  Its  BaIatlo&  to 
TectlHaatlon  of  nowan."  bj  T.  Ibebaa. 

8  P.K.  f^n**!^!. 

8.80  FJT.  B<9b1  :  "  Uaanetle  Bnrvey  of  tiM  4Dtfa  ParaDd 
la  Rortb  Anerioa/'  IV  Prof.  Thorpe;  "On  oertain 
IMbilte  Istegnls  ffmntlng  In  ^itacrioal  w^nnontc 


AnalMfs,"  by  W.  D.  NSven ;  '■  On  the  Origin  at  tl» 

Panllel  Roans  of  Lochaber,"  by  Prat.  Pmtwkh. 
BM  Tjt.  Antlqaarles. 
FKmAT,  May  S.— 7  p.m.  Civil  Bnginaers:  "Qa»  PntiflcaUon." 

by  T.  jr.  Klrkbam.  ' 
8  P.1I.  Society  of  Arta :  "  The  WOd  SUka  ol  Infia,  nv. 

clallj  Tnsaah,"  by  T.  TanUc. 
8  P.M.  Philological :  "Beport  on  my  TMaUctil  InTnttei- 

tlons,"  U.,  by  A.  J.  EUia. 
B  P.M.  Royal  Instltntion :  "The  Pbyiloloiical  Aotion  o( 

Anae•thetic^"  by  Prof.  J.  O.  U'Kandiick. 
SATuaDAT,  Uay  3.-3  p.m.  Royal  InsUtution :  "AiditttetaR," 

by  H.  H.  Statham. 


SCIENCE. 

THE  OLD  LATIN  BIBLB  AND  TEE  ITALl. 

Die  Lateiniseken  "Bibeliiiertetzungen  ror 
Hieronymus  und  die  Itala  det  Anguitinm. 
Ein  Beiirag  ew  QegchichtB  der  Haliyn 
Sclirtfi.  Von  L,  Zi^ler.  (MiincheB: 
Riedel.) 

This  learned  essay  is  important  to  alt 
students  of  the  Latin  Bible — that  is,  mj 
hope,  to  a  growing  body  both  in  this  conutij 
and  on  the  Continent,     The  anther  m 
already  made  a  valnable  oontribotion  to  &is 
department  of  learning  in  bis  edition  of 
the  Freisingen  fragments  of  St,  PboI's 
Epistles,  now  in  the  library  at  Munich  [Coi 
LaL64Z6=Frig.  230^,  which waspnhlighedit 
Marburg  in  1876.  The  matter  (jS  the  present 
volume  was  (as  he  informs  UB  in  the  Pre&oe) 
at  first  intended  to  be  the  prolegomena  to 
this  and  other  fragments  of  Old  Utia 
versions  discovered  by  himself,  batitgrnla- 
ally  grew  tmder  his  liands  to  its  jvesotiD- 
dependent  shape. 

The  main  object  of  the  essayisto&jww 
the  rather  common  assumption  tlutiWe 
was  a  single  received  Old  Latin  TeKion  o*. 
the  Bible  before  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.ftn 
ideal  teit  which  is  frequently  called  by 
modem  writers  by  the  title  2tala  or  tdiii 
Sola.  Dr.  Ziegler  fixat  proves  the  ezistena 
of  a  namber  of  distinct  verBioiu  hf  eapm 
oitabions  from  the  FathOTS,  who  freqnotly 
speak  of  a  variety  of  interpretera.  In  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  argnment  he  shovs 
that  Tertnllian,  Cyprian,  and  Angnstine,** 
well  as  other  early  writers,  used  differtW 
texts  of  the  Latin  Bible,  and  lastly  appMb 
to  the  existing  fragments  of  such  versions, 
of  which  he  gives  the  most  oomidets  la 
with  which  I  am  acqnainted. 

Into  the  middle  of  this  ai^ament  is  intro- 
dnced  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  Jfaiaof 
Augustine,  J)e  Docir.  Christiana,  ii.  15,  which 
is  held  to  be  a  definite  independent  version 
rather  than  a  mere  revision  of  the  ow 
current  Old  Latin  Tersion,  and  to  hsTe  ^ 
its  origin  in  Italy  n^er  than  in  Africa,  w- 
Ziegler  does  not  of  coarse  deny  the  existctf 
of  an  early  version  or  versions  in  Aftw 
bat  he  combata  the  opinion  popularised^ 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  adopte.i  by  » 
many  eminent  scholars,  that  the  om  nnf 
translation  came  firom  that  country. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Ktea- 
tnre  of  the  subject  will  see  at  once  th»i» 
serious  and  learned  consideration  of  tw* 
topics  wiU  cover  a  great  deal  of  difficii» 
ground,  and  ground  moreover  that  has  M» 
a  good  deal  debated.  Dr,  Ziegler,  so  far* 
I  can  jndge,  proves  both  his  main  piwi» 
and  I  should  wish  to  retract  any  prcTioo* 
statements  of  mine  in  this  jonmal  asserting 
or  implying  the  contraiy  to  Uiwn. 
inoriticising  thoae  who  differ  or  haTeiW"" 
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from  him  he  hardlj  allows  for  the  difficaltj 
of  the  subject  and  the  iDadeqaacy  of  the 
material  for  forming  a  perfect  ooaclusion. 
And  further  (as  Gebbardt  has  remarked  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  TheoL  Literatameitung) , 
in  his  anxiety  to  proTe  the  acti  vitj  of  the  early 
Church  in  giving  birth  to  a  number  of  ver- 
sions, he  seems  rather  to  have  foi^otten  in 
his  ai^oment  (tJiough  he  refers  to  the  fact  in 
his  last  lAge,  p.  that  the  Old  IaUq 

reraioiu,  like  the  Septnagint,  were  probably 
made  pieoemeaL    Soma  books,  like  the 
Gospelfl,  had  no  donbt  many  tnmslators,  but 
odiva  had  fewer.   Much  remains  to  be  done 
to  bring  out  the  treasures  hidden  in  many 
Ubrariee  before  we  can  have  a  clear  view  of 
what  the  possessions  of  the  early  Chnroh 
nally  were  in  this  respect.  The  Pentateuch, 
was  very  little  known  except  from  quo- 
tations before  the  publication  of  the  books 
of  Leviticus  (minus  ^bont  seven  chapters) 
and  Nmnbers  by  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  it 
is  only  mnce  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Ziegler's 
essay  that  M.  Delisle  has  had  the  good 
fortime   to  discover  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  books  of  the  same  MS.  at  Lyons. 
But  even  now  the  Old  Testament  generally 
is  known  rather  &om  quotations  than  MSS., 
and  firom  quotations   ratiier  uncritically 
handled. 

lievertheleBS  Dr.  Zi^ler  has  made  a 
decisive  step  forward,  and   all  interested 
ought  to  thank  him  for  it.    He  is,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  justified  in  using  the 
words  that  close  his  essay: — "It  is  now 
certain  .  .  .  that  the  widespread  assumption 
which  has  so  constantly  met  with  ,&e8h  de- 
fenders, of  the  existence  of  a  single  version 
Arisiug  ia  Africa  or  Italy,  with  a  number  of 
reoensioiu  iininded  upon  it,  cannot  bear  the 
teiit  of  serious  CTitioism." 

His  conclusions  in  detail  about  the  Itala 
of  St.  Augustine  are  naturally  less  certain. 
His  theory  is  this,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  r^re- 
sented  in  a  few  words.  St.  Augustine,  when 
he  wnAe  the  &mon8  sentence,  *'  In  ipsis 
aoteminterpretationibnB  Itala  caeteris  prae- 
feratnr ;  nam  est  verborum  teuacior  cum 
perspicnitate   sententiae,"  had  a  distinct 
version  in  mind.     The  proposals  to  treat 
the  word  Itala  as  corrupt  must  be  somma- 
rily  rejected.    This  Father's  use  of  the  term 
Italus  elsewhere  proves  that  it  was  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  to  him  (especially,  I  may 
add,  as  an  antithesis  to  African)*  By  Itala, 
then,  be  means  a  version  which  had  its  origin 
in  Italy,  where  he  first  learnt  really  to  study 
the  Scriptures.   This  version  which  he  re- 
commended, be  probably  also  used  himself, 
and  in  mrder  to  identify     we  must  look  for 
traces  <^  it  in  his  writings.  Notwithstuiding 
the  diTersity  apparent  in  his  quotations,  yet 
on  the  whole  it  would  be  possible  to  reoon- 
struct  the  Bible  of  St.  Augustine,  and  to 


*  The  index  to  St  AngnitiiM  inpplies  two  i  DstoneeB 
not  Teo  by  Ziefiltr,Deordine  il.,  $  16,"  Carltali  Kmper 
•ereoaa  hiemaa  oreDt.  et  item  sempor  Oetolia  nostra 
mlsfn  sitiat,"  and  lb.  §  4fi,  "  Ufa  enim  ipaam .  .  .  ad- 
hne  in  moltis  verbornin  aonis  Italt  ezagitant-"  St. 
Jerome  aaea  the  word  in  Egech.  xxxviii.,  I,  nnd  St. 
Hilary  talks  of  "Itali  epiacopi"  and  "ppiscopi 
Italiae  "  indiffimntly,  fhigm.  BtMt.,  pp.  672,  683.  It 
is  slao  foBBd  ia  AmoUn^  at  Bratlejr  remuks  at  the 
«id  of  his  diaractemtie  eai^,  Vmia  Latina  Ualica 
lemnium  mtnm  (BenHeti  Qiiica  Sacra,  p.  169,  ed. 
EUia :  Cambridgtk  1883). 


prove  its  substantial  unity,  taking  care  to 
eliminate  what  was  irrelevant.  The  appa- 
rent variations  arise  from  a  number  of  causes 
— e.g.,  (1)  the  confusion  of  spurious  works 
with  genuine  ones  ;  (2)  the  use  of  a  number 
of  Latin  MSS.  to  wmoh  he  frequently  refers, 
and  an  occasional  emendation  to  comorm  to 
the  Greek;  (3)  the  corruption  of  his  own 
text  by  transcribers  and  editors,  &o.  But 
the  unity  of  his  Bible  may  be  seen  by  the 
comparison  of  longer  passages,  where  he 
could  hardly  be  quoting  from  memory,  and 
by  the  repetition  of  curious  errors  in  detail 
— e.fr.  Ecdes.  i.,  2,  "vanitas  vaaiitaniium;" 
Bom.  vii,  13,  "peccator  etut  peccatam ; " 
1  Cor,  v.,  11,  "  si  quia  frater  nominatur  aut 
fornicator," — where  aut  arises  from  a  confa- 
siou  of  ^  and  7/ ;  James  i.,  17,  "  momenti 
obumbratio" — a  confusion  of  povijc  for  TpoTrfjg, 
&o.  Dr.  Ziegler  has  particularly  shown  this 
unity  with  respect  to  the  quotations  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  result  of 
which  is  very  striking  (p.  76).  Until 
Lagarde  gives  us  the  result  of  his  collection 
of  42,216  Biblical  quotations  in  St.  Augus- 
tine we  shall  probably  not  have  a  better 
authority  on  this  point  than  Dr.  ZiegW. 

Lastly,  as  a  corollary  to  this  we  mive  the 
proof  that  the  Freisingen  fragments  of  the 
Epistles  form  pai't  of  the  text  used  by  this 
Father,  and  therefore  have  more  right  than 
any  other  version  to  the  title  of  Itala-frag- 
mente.    The  likeness  of  the  quolations  on 
pages  84-88  is  certainly  conclusive  on  the 
point  that  St.  Augustine  used  the  text  repre- 
sented by  these  fragments.    That  this  was 
also  the  Itala  appears  to  me  to  be  probable, 
bat  the  evidence  is  obviously  not  capable 
of  bearing  more  than  a  probable  condasion. 
When  a  peculiar  term  is  only  once  used  in 
his  writings,  voluminous  as  they  are,  and 
bearing  traces  of  so  many  changes  of  judg- 
ment, we  ought  to  be  careful  against  erect- 
ing too  absolute  and  magnificent  an  hypo- 
thesis upon  it,  especially  upon  an  incomplete 
survey  of  the  &cts.    Dr.  Ziegler  seems  to  be 
right  in  drawing  attention  to  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine's  sojourn  in  Italy,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Milan,  as  the  commencement  of 
his  serious  Biblical  studies.     It  is  rather 
strange,  however,  that  he  does  not  enter 
upon  the  question,  which  lies  so  near  his 
hand,  of  what  was  the  Bible  used  by  St. 
Ambrose,  and  whether  this  was  not  at  least 
as  likely  to  be  the  Itala.    Dr.  Ceriani  has 
recently  called  my  attention  to  the  fourth- 
century  use  of  the  word  Italia  to  signify  the 
provinces  of  the  vicar  of  northern  Italy  with 
their  capital  at  Milan,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
the  vicarius  urbis   (cp.  Marquardt,  Bom, 
StaaUverwaltungf  i.,  p.  82,  who  quotes  S. 
Athan.,  Hist.  Arianor.  ad  MonaehoSf  i.,  p. 
363,  ed.  1698,  ^lovifnoc  6  &wo  MeSioXAvwv  ' 

etrrl  Se  Kai  afirij  fitfTporoXic  r$c  *IrnX/ac,  A.D. 
355).  The  interpretoHo  Itala  might  then 
plausibly  be  supposed  to  be  the  recension 
used  in  upper  Italy,  the  adjective  being  em- 
ployed  to  mark  an  antithesis  to  a  recension 
or  version  used  at  Borne  (cp.  Psalteritim 
Hcjiianum).  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this  refinement  of  explanation, 
or  to  look  for  any  other  antithesis  than  the 
more  general  one  between  Italian  and  Afri- 
can which  is  commonest  in  St.  Augustine. 
Still  the  strong  probabilily  will  remain  that 
he  first  read  toe  Scriptures  oorefiilly  in  the 


version  used  at  Milan.  With  regard  to  the 
actual  text  Dr.  Ceriani  has  further  suggested 
that  the  Old  Testament  there  used  was  a 
translation  or  revision  from  Lucian's  Septna- 
gint, and  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  St. 
Ambrose  where  he  is  quoting  from  a  book 
before  him,  not  where  he  is  merely  translat- 
ing a  commentary  from  Origen  or  St.  Basil. 
The  character  of  St.  Ambrose's  text  in  the 
Old  Testament  can  be  seen  in  the  quotations 
from  the  Gantioles,  which  aa*e  so  numerous 
that  Sabatier  was  able  to  restore  almost  the 
whole  book  from  this  Father  alone. 

With  regard  to  the  Gbspel  texts  Dr. 
Ziegler  draws  no  conclusion  as  to  which  re- 
presents the  Itala,  an  omission  which  is 
somewhat  strange,  considering  the  compara- 
tively large  number  of  MSS.  and  the  vast 
amount  of  quotations  from  them.  Most 
English  scholars  who  hare  taken  an  interest 
in  the  matter  have  probably  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Weatcott,  that  the  Itala  in 
this  portion  of  the  sacred  text  is  represented 
by  the  Codex  BrixianiM,  which  Dr.  Ziegler 
supposes  to  be  a  mixed  text  (p.  108).  This 
is  a  question  too  long  to  be  discussed  here ; 
but  my  impression  is  that  he  is  wrong,  and 
that  Dr.  Weatcott  is  right.  It  is  strange 
how  ntterly  unknown  Dr.  Westcott^s  article 
on  the  "  Vulgate  "  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  appears  to  be  to  foreign  scholars, 
even  to  those  who  are  most  studious  in 
hunting  up  eveiy  comer  for  information. 
Schiirer's  TheologiscJie  Literaturzeitung^  as 
we  are  glad  to  see,  sets  a  good  example  in 
the  evident  pains  taken  to  make  use  of 
English  work,  and  we  hope  it  may  find 
imitators  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Besides  the  general  conclusions  advanced 
by  Dr.  Ziegler  there  are  a  number  of  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  details  and  collections 
of  parallels,  not  to  speak  of  the  quotations 
from  texts,  either  unpublished  or  not  easily 
accessible,  which  give  a  permanent  value  to 
this  essay.  Dr.  Ziegler  (p.  109,  note  5)  iwrees 
with  Drs.  Hort  and  Gebbardt  in  thii^ng 
that  the  recently-published  Codez  Aureus  of 
Stockholm  is  an  interpolated  YaJgate  text- 
net  an  Old  Latin  version.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  my  own  detailed  argu- 
ments in  the  same  direction  in  the  London 
Guardian  of  April  9,  1879.  He  also  notices 
(p.  130)  that  the  Oodex  Cavensis  of  the  Vul- 
gate contains  a  good  many  portions  of  Old 
Latin  texts.  I  can  confirm  this  statement, 
having  recently  spent  between  five  and  six 
weeks  in  making  a  complete  collation  of  the 
Ifew  Testament  in  this  book,  with  a  view  to 
a  historical  edition  of  St.  Jerome's  revision 
from  ^ical  manuscripts.  The  variations 
from  the  Codex  AmiaMnus  are  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  Catholic  l^tles,  espeou 
ally  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  A  good  many  of 
these  are  found  in  the  Freisingen  fragments 
published  by  Dr.  Ziegler  in  the  Itala-frag' 
mente  and  the  Munich  Sitzungaherichte  for 
1876;  but  the  text  of  the  Cava  MS.  ia 
nearer  the  Vulgate.  In  1  Peter  iii.,  3  and 
4,  however,  it  agrees  verbally  with  the  frag- 
ment, except  that  it  has  "in  habitu"  for 
"  habitu." 

John  Wordsworth. 
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Shwkische  Forschujigen.  Part  in.  Die 
etrnskiaohen  Vornameu.  Von  W.  Deecke. 
(Stuttgart :  Heitz ;  London :  Natt.) 

Dr.  Dbecee  continaea  his  valuable  laboors 
upon  the  relics  of  the  tnyateriouB  language 
of  ancient  Etruria,  and  Ma  last  instalment 
consists  of  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
^trnscan  praenomina.  Light  is  thrown  in- 
ddentallj  upon  the  meaning  ornse  of  several 
words  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  comes  add  con- 
siderably to  our  knowledge  of  the  Etmscan 
tongue.  Thus  oat  of  the  names  of  men 
known  to  us  he  makes  only  fifteen  (or 
eighteen)  of  pure  Etruscan  origin,  the  re- 
maining fifteen  (or  eighteen)  being  Italian ; 
and  out  of  foarteen  feminine  names  only  ten 
are  pronounced  to  be  certainly  Etrnscan, 
In  three  instances,  however,  I  am  inclined 
to  dispute  Dr.  Deecke's  opinion.  Caile, 
found  only  at  Vulci,  Thefri,  found  only  at 
Perugia,  and  Tite  are,  I  believe,  genuinely 
Etruscan.  Indeed,  Thefri^  the  Latin  Tibe- 
rius, is  evidently  identical  with  the 
name  of  the  Tiber,  which,  according  to 
Yarro,  came  from  an  Etruscan  source.  Its 
root  may  be  that  of  the  Etmscan  tAaptV, 
which  a  bilingual  inscription  shows  us  meant 
"black." 

Ktruscan  personal  names  have  a  special 
importance,  since  I  believe  them  to  have 
fbnned  the  model  of  the  Italian  system 
of  nomenclatnro  which  departs  from  that 
which  distinguishes  the  members  of  the 
Aryan  family.  Indeed,  in  some  cases 
we  can  prove  that  Lfttia  names  were 
directly  borrowed  from  Etmscan ;  the  Latin 
Auhu,  for  example,  being  the  Etmscan 
Avile,  "  vitalia,"  from  avU,  "age."  Dr. 
Deecke  has  noticed  that  the  way  in  which, 
according  to  his  researches,  the  ^troscans 
could  attach  two  diminutive  suffixes  one  to 
the  other  is  characteristic  of  modern  Italian. 
In  &ct,  a  people  with  so  pronounced  a 
national  ohuacter  and  language  as  the 
Etroscans  could  not  fail  to  leave  an  en- 
during impress  of  themselves  upon  the 
country  they  conquered  and  occupied ;  and 
what  makes  our  ignorance  of  the  Etmscan 
language  most  to  be  regretted  is  the  light  a 
knowledge  of  it  would  ^ed  on  much  that  is 
now  obacnre  in  Roman  speech  and  Roman 
customs.  By  following  a  strict  method  of 
decipherment,  however,  comparing  inscrip- 
tion with  inscription  and  phrase  with  phi-ase, 
our  acquaintance  with  the  forgotten  lan- 
goage  of  Etruria  is  being  slowly  widened, 
though  each  addition  to  our  knowledge 
makes  any  chance  of  connecting  it  with 
some  other  known  form  of  speech  more 
hopeless  and  more  impossible. 

A.  H.  Satcx. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

Db.  StahLj  whose  investigations  into  the  in- 
fluenee  of  light  on  the  movements  of  zoospores 
were  recently  briefly  described  in  the  Acadbut 
(September  28,  1878),  has  determined  not  to 
publish  the  detuls  of  hia  experiments,  considering 
It  unneceasar;  through  the  publication  of  Stntas- 
bui^r'a  contemporary  leseaicbea  on  the  aame 
anhject.  He  has,  however,  continued  his  work  in 
this  direction,  having  chosen  the  Influence  of 
Light  on  the  movaments  of  Deemida  aa  hia  aub- 

iras  the  oiganiam 


selected  for  experiment,  and  he  found  tliat  light 
exerts  a  directing  inflaenee  on  tbe  CSoitaium  cell 
which  placea  its  longitudinal  axis  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rays  ofligh^  and  that  a  certain 
opposition  existe  between  both  halvM  of  the 
cell  which  acts  so  that  one  extremity  is  at- 
tracted to  the  light  while  the  other  is  repelled 
from  it.  He  also  found  that  these  powlions  are 
periodicaUj  reversed.  At  the  end  of  the  paper 
J)t.  Stahl  reviews  Straasburger's  researches  on  the 
movementa  of  Zooaporea  in  the  light  of  his  own 
work  on  the  subject.  The  above  preliminary  note 
on  the  movements  of  Desmida  is  puhliahed  in  the 
Verhandlungen  der  pht/8.-med.  OeaetlKhaft,  N.F., 
xiv.  Bd. 

On  the  Secretion  of  the  Oattric  GUmda.—'B'j 
operating  under  stnct  antiseptic  jtrecautiona, 
Heideohain  has  succeeded  in  separating  a  con- 
nderahle  part  of  the  fundus  of  tbe  stomach  (in 
the  dog)  from  its  connexion  with  the  rest  of  Uie 
organ,  and  forming  it  into  a  blind  sacculaa  com- 
municating with  the  exterior  of  the  body 
{I^iiffer'a  AnMe,  xix.,  2  and  3).  This  artifice 
enabled  him  to  collect  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  unmixed  with  that  of  tbe  pyloric  glands, 
and  uneontaminated  with  the  saliva  and  other 
liquids  which  pass  down  the  oesophagus.  The 
secretion  is  a  clear,  strongly-acid  liquid,  containing 
an  unexpectedly  amall  amount  of  mucus,  and  an 
svera^  of  0*46  per  cent,  of  BoHd  matter.  This 
is  partly  organic,  partly  inot^anic;  the  former 
consisting,  in  the  maiu,  of  pepsin.  The  acidity 
of  tbe  liquid  is  equivalent  (mean  of  thirty-six 
determinations^  to  0'52  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
acid;  it  is,  tnerefore,  far  higher  than  that  of 
the  mixed  gastric  juice  (free  Arom  saliva), 
examined  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt.  Bichet, 
irom  observations  on .  a  man  with  a  gastric 
fistula,  found  that  while  tbe  fresh  juice  contained 
only  hydrochloric  acid,  that  which  had  been 
kept  for  a  time  developed  an  orgame  add — pro- 
bably tiie  sarkolactie.  This  was  not  found  to 
occur  with  the  secretion  obtained,  in  the  manner 
just  described,  from  the  d<^.  As  rwarda  the 
conditions  on  which  the  activity  of  me  glands 
depends,  it  was  noted  that  the  introduction  of 
nutritious  food  into  the  stomach  induced  active 
eecretion  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  which 
continued  until  the  stomach  had  completely 
emptied  itself.  But  if,  instead  of  nutritious  food, 
iamgeatible  matters  were  introduced  (chopped 
UffamerUum  nwhae  of  ox),  no  trace  of  secretion 
flowed  from  the  aacculus  for  upwards  of  au  hour. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  water  was  given  to  the 
animal  to  drink  ;  aecretion  thereupon  set  in,  but 
did  not  last  for  more  than  an  hour  and  &-half. 
From  these  and  similar  experiments,  Xleidenhain 
concludes  that  mechanical  stimulation  of  the 
stomach  only  excites  secretion  at  the  point  of 
contact  \  a  general  activity  of  the  glanduur  appa- 
ratus requiring  absorption  to  oet  It  going.  Ac- 
cordingly we  must  distinguish  between  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  process  of  weretion ;  the  former,  tri- 
fling in  degree,  and  called  forth  bv  mechanical  irrita- 
tion of  the  secreting  surface ;  the  latter  abundant, 
and  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  absorption.  If 
the  composition  of  the  secreted  liquid  is  examined 
at  regular  intervals  during  the  digestive  process, 
ita  acidity  is  found  to  remain  pretty  uniform, 
while  the  proportion  of  pepsin  it  cont«ina  under- 
(roes  a  peculiar  and  orderlv  series  of  variations. 
During  the  second  hour  it  sinks  rapidly  to  a 
minimum;  towards  the  fourth  or  fifth  hour  it 
rises  af^in  to  a  point  almost  always  higher  than 
its  initial  value,  and  maintains  itself  at  or  about 
this  level  for  a  conaideraUe  time.  These  variations 
are  quite  independent  of  the  amount  of  pepun 
actualty  contained  in  the  glands,  which  is  known 
to  sink  steadily  from  first  to  last  The  secreting 
surface  is  able  to  pour  out  a  liquid  very  rich  in 
pepsin  at  a  time  when  its  own  poverty  in  tiiis 
substance  is  most  marked.  No  definite  conduaion 
can  at  present  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon. 

Ifon-exoitabiUtif  ^  the  Qrty  Matter  €f  the 


Cortex  CertAri.— From.  expeiimeDta  on  dop,  con- 
ducted according  to  a  novel  method,  Oontr  (wotk- 
ing  in  Vulpian  s  laboratoiy)  bdievcs  huuelf  i\ 
be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  grey  matter  uf 
the  cortex  plays  no  part  in  the  phenomen  Malt- 
ing from  stimulation  of  the  surnce  of  flubnin; 
the  manifestation  of  these  i^omena  bong  b  &> 


blood-supply.  j.ne  innuence  oi  imtant  or  pari' 
lysing  lesions  of  the  cortex  is  transmitted  by  the 
white  fibres  to  nervous  elements  on  a  lower  pluw, 
situated  in  the  medvUa  eblm^ata  and  the  spinl 
cord ;  it  is  only  by  determining  permanent  ir 
transitory  chants  in  these  bulbo-spmal  elemetb 
that  cortical  lesions  are  occauonally  able  to  iottf- 
fere,  in  a  plus  or  minus  direction,  with  the  mtr 
tilityof  the  extremities  (Coo^et  RtHdvtA'^iBk. 
1879). 

Bborsbn's  periodical  comet  is  now  fiiTOunblF 
situated  for  observation,  and  may  be  discerned 
with  a  smaU  telescope.   It  traverses  the  goutbea 
part  of  the  constellation  Oamelopardeloa,  Rioiic- 
ing  in  our  latitudes  above  the  horiion  thm^t 
the  night,  and  will  be  found  on  the  evnut  ef 
April  26  in  rifiht ascension  4h.  66 m. and derao- 
ation  64",  or  about  eight  degrras  to  tJie  nnth  ol 
Oapella.   The  daily  motion  is  one  degree  ml 
tiiree-quarters  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  TU 
few  ohaervations  which  have  hitherto  ^Kisir.  ' 
known  indicate  that  the  comet  has  pueed  i:' 
perihelion  nearly  half  a  day  later  than  the  pI^ 
dieted  time  given  by  Prof.  Scbulie's  comnliata) 
calculations.    Prof.  Youngjof DartmouthColltp, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.,  announces  that  on  AjhiI  1 
and  2  he  succeeded   in.  determining  the  p«i' 
tion  of  the  green  hand  in  the  comet'i  «KCiniiii, 
the  other  bands  being  too  faint  (o  m  DM- 
Bured.    The  instrument  used  wu  i  dj-iock 
equatorial  armed  with  a  one-prism  iptnse^ 
The  observations  were  made  by  bringuj  iwm- 
able  occulting  bar  in  the  field  of  view  intoindit 
porition  that  the  well-deflbed  lower  or  In  n- 
irangible  edge  of  the  band  m  theeomet'i 
ahoidd  be  just  visiUe  as  a  thin  line,  thenuof  w 
band  being  hidden  by  the  bar.  Afler  the  pob' 
ing,  the  flame  of  a  Banaeu  burner  was  brougtitm 
front  of  the  slit,  and  the  position  of  the  band  a 
the  comet's  spectrum  was  thus  fixed.  So  tuu 
these  difficult  observations  allowed  to  jud);«,tb 
central  band  was  found  to  coincide  preciselT 
the  green  band  in  the  flame  of  the  hvdrocuU 
This  reault  seems  scarcely  reconcileable  irith  t« 
result  obtabed  during  the  apparition  oi  Bromi 
comet  in  1868  by  Uuggins,  who  then  fouDii 
spectrum  having  bands  distinctly  different  u 
position  and  appearance.   According  to  Tots?' 
recent  observations,  the  spectrum  of.^""**) 
comet  does  no  longer  stand  out  aa  exeeptiDul)  Kt 
agrees  with  that  of  other  comets. 

Le  Tiliphone,  le   MicrophoM,  tt  k 

Saphe.    Par  le  Oorate  Th.  du  Moneel.  (?«-■■ 
achette.)— This  volume  contains  good 
tions  of  the  Telephone,  Microphone,  and  rfc*' 
graph.    The  history  of  the  inventions,  tbeCB? 
of  rival  inventors,  the  various  constractws- 
present  use,  and  the  more  popular  expenn^ 
which  have  as  yet  been  made,  all  find  a  pu-^ 
the  treatise.   These  subjects  are  not  exup^'- 
exhaustively  or  firom  a  highly  scientiSc  f^-  -- 
view,  but  are  rather  treated  so  as  to  be  auitw  ^ 
tiiat  elaBB  of  general  readers  who  have 
knowledge  of  physics.   The  time  has  hardlT  w-. 
for  writing  a  severely  scientific  treatise  on  m^;- 
these  novS  inatruments,  and  the  present  comp^ 
tion,  executed  by  a  competent  hand,  will  b; 
come  even  to  many  specialists,  as  indicatio?  - 
several  sources  from  which  fuller  information  ci- 
be  obtained.    There  are  numerous  I'l^^^p;: 
Buffiwently  well  executed.— Messrs.  C.        J » 
and  Oo.  have  just  issued  an  authorised  tmnstfu- 
with  additions  and  corrections  by  the  autHor. 

T/te  Excitabmy  of  the  Sudor^arm  CM' 
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J  cooled  by  immeruon  in  ioe-cold  water^  for  five 
((giimiiiBt«.OF  heated  by  immernon  m  water 
i:  4^  to  fi(y*  0.  for  ten  minutes,  the  sndoriparoos 
.-jods  axe  temporarily  inhibited  <xt  paralyaed. 
firisk  emdae  on  a  hot  day  will  make  the  nn- 
vndied  band  peiajnre  freely,  while  its  cooled  or 
hMied  fellow  remains  dry.  The  hypodermic  in- 
iediflD  of  pilocaipin  is  no  lonew  followed  by 
Mcretion  from  the  temporarily-damaged  ^laada. 
Thdse  result!  were  confirmed  by  experiments  on 
effect  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  aweat-«lands 
is  the  toes  of  the  kitten  (LaefasinKer,  ly^ger't 
.iraUr.,  xviii.,  10  and  11). 

Gfoiogy  of  the  TorkOire  CW  .HeW.— One  of 
tlte  ooUeat  Tolumee  ever  issued  by  the  Gleotc^cal 
Sonray  has  recently  been  published  under  the  title 
tiled  above.    This  memoir  describes  the  northern 
luU  oC  that  great  coal-field  which  stretches  from 
Xotdq^bam  to  Leeds.   It  is  only  the  Yorinhire 
tortioa  of  this  field  that  has  been  yet  laid  down 
(r  tiie  Ordiunoe  Survey  on  the  lar^e  scale  of  six 
iiehea  to  the  mile.    The  K^<^cal  Memoir, 
f&ich  extends  to  upwards  of  800  psKes,  and  is 
iceompanied  by  nmneroos  folding  plates,  has 
ieen  ably  edited  by  Piof.  A.  H.  Green,  now 
of  the  Yorkdiire  doUege  of  Science,  who  has 
kIso  written  the  neater  part  of  the  volume. 
Mr.  R.  RumD,  <»  the  Geological  Survey,  has 
contribntfld,  faoweveri  mwe  than  300  pages.  The 
Meancnr  deeeribss  in  (peat  detail  the  coal-measures 
und  the  Mnge  of  millstone  grit  on  their  western 
and  Borthem  sides.    Around  the  margin  of  the 
£e]d  mining  operations  have  long  been  carried  on 
with  vigour,  hut  the  great  spread  of  coal-measures 
in  the  centre  of  the  Msin  is  still  untouched.  The 
■volume  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  geologists, 
Imt  hj  owners  of  mineral  propoty  in  Yorkshire, 
"hj  manag«n  of  collieries,  and  by  nuning  en^^neera. 


PHZLOLOer  NOTES. 

Is  the  Jbwmsl  of  FhHoloffy,  vol.  viii..  No.  16, 
IlenasD  has  two  instructive  papers — one 

on  the  QosftMBf "  How  were  the  Bodies  of  Orimi- 
nab  at  AthoisdiqpoMd  of  after  Death?  "and  the 
«ther  im^Notioea  of  Axmy  Stngeons  in  ancient 
Greek  Warfare."  These  papers  are  followed  by  a 
nlnaUe  essav  by  W.  W.Qoodwin  upon  « '  ShaU ' 
ind '  Should  *  in  Frotasis,  and  their  ureek  Equiva- 
Mte."  Students  of  Sophocles  will  find  much  to 
atenit  them  in  Evelyn  Abbott's  two  refined  and 
Koetrating  critadams  on  the   Antigone,  and 
a  Oampbell's  aceoont  of   the   Trinity  Ool- 
tge  MS.  of  Sophocles.    Some  new  fragments 
if  La  tin  poetiy   are  published  by  BoDinson 
^Qis  from  a   twelfth-^tary  Latin  glossary 
ow  smong  Sir  Thoa.  Fhillipps'  MSS.  at  Ohel- 
eiham.   D.  D.  Heath  ("  Some  further  Observs- 
ions  on  amnent  Theories  of  Oauaation  ")  criticises 
^rote's  conception  of  t6  oarriuarov  and  17  tvx^. 
sapaperon  "Early  Greek  writttto Utemtnre" 
Jiyman  argues  that  by  about  the  middle  of  the 
Azui  oentiOT  B.O.  Qreu  ]HOBe  began  to  be  written 
^  Fherecydes,  or  AnaKimanderj  or  both ;  and 
mt  the  iamUo  and  lyric  poetry  en  from  710  b.o. 
agtaa  to  be  written  down  even  eariier— vis.,  in  the 
rat  half  of  the  seventh  eratuiy  b.o.  Perceval 
Anrence  ('*  Judges  and  litigants^  discosses  lUad 
viii.,  Notes  on  "  Lucretam^  Prooemium 

od  Epicoresn  Theolopr "  are  contributed  by 
CaMon ;  on  the  Aenata,  by  H,  Nettleship ;  00 
he  Dine  and  on  Lucilios.  by  B.  Ellis ;  on  the 
Tadlm  of  Euripides,  by  W.  0.  Oreeo;  on  the 
lealisLzities  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  future  per- 
ciple,  and  on  the  CAospAonw,  by  Paley :  on  the 
vfyasey  and  on  Xenopbon's  SeUenca,  by  Maiden ; 
Ml  on  the  word  /Sovyswr,  by  J.  F.  Postgate. 
be  nmnbCT  is  ctniduded  tut  a  most  interesUi^ 
rtiee  of  tiie  late  W.  G.  Olark,  from  the  band  of 
-      tJ.  Bfnnnx 

On-Tsm  of  the  ^hteenth  volume  (1878)  of 
a  JVwmumafw  Chrvmde  is  occufned  m  a  valu- 
<to  MVMi  of  p^en      ^*  0.  F.  Aeaiy,  <» 


"The  Ooinages  of  Western  Europe,  from  the  Fall 
of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  Accession  of  Charle- 
magne," forming  in  effect  a  thorough  survey  of 
mediaeval  namiamaties  between  these  limiting 
points.  A  concluding  paper  of  this  series  remains 
to  be  published,  and  we  must  reserre  our  review 
of  Mr.  Eeary's  work  till  thst  has  appeared.  Mr. 
Percy  Gardner  has  a  very  intereating  essay  entitled 
"  Numismatic  Re-attributiocs,"  iu  which  he  assigns 
three  coins  to  different  persons  from  those  they 
had  been  hitherto  ascribed  to.  The  first  is  an 
electrum  coin  which  Mr.  Gardner  attributes  to  the 
Halicamassian  Phanes,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
as  having  been  among  the  merceaaries  of  the 
Egyptian  King  Amasis,  and  as  having  fled  from 
E]^t  to  Cambyses,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
hia  mvasion  of  Egypt  in  fi27  B.C.  Mr.  O.  T. 
Newton  had  previously  nablished  this  coin  in  the 
Hum,  CAroR.,  1870,  and  had  read  it  differently ; 
but  Mr.  Gardner,  guided  In'  a  note  of  Mr.  Borrell, 
the  original  possisssor  of  the  piece,  statii^  that  it 
had  been  found  at  Budnm  (Halicamassus),  has 
satisfied  himself  that  the  legend  is  EMI 
SHMA,  "I  am  the  mark  of  Phanes,"  and 
makes  no  doubt  that  this  coin,  found  at  Hali- 
camassus, and  bearing  the  name  of  Phanes,  was 
struck  by  the  Phanes  of  Halicamassus  whom 
Herodotus  mentions,  before  taking  service  under 
Amasis — i.e.  about  560  B.C.  On  epigraphic  grounds 
Mr.  Newton  had  already  assigned  the  coin  to 
the  period  620-640  B.C.,  its  style  nearly  re- 
sembling tiiat  of  the  inscription  cat  at  Abu- 
Simbel  by  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Psammi- 
tichus  about  600  b.O.  It  is  true  Herodotus  does 
not  say  that  Phanes  was  tyrant  of  Halicamassus ; 
but  be  was  clearly  a  man  of  mark ;  and  we  know 
that  Ha^cannsBua,  in  the  nxth  centiny  S.C.,  like 
most  of  the  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  under  a  succession  of  tyrants.  The 
second  reattribution  is  perhaps  even  more  interest* 
ing.  The  photoanph,  which  was  taken  from  a 
cast  slightly  tonohed  np  with  the  help  of  a  second 
specimen,  shows  us  a  beautiful  female  head, 
diademed,  with  short  hair  &lUng  on  the  neck ;  on 
the  reverse,  Herakles  seated ;  around  AAMIEON. 
The  st^le  of  the  reverse  assigns  the  coin  to  the 
period  immediately  following  the  death  of  Alex- 
snder  the  OreaX,  kdA  Mr.  Gardner  sees  in  the  head 
on  the  obverse  the  representation  of  no  less  funous 
a  person  than  the  Hetaira  Lamia,  the  mistress  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  received  her  among 
his  shue  of  tiie  spoil  after  bis  naval  victory  over 
Ptolemy  off  Oyprusy  and  fell  desperately  in  bve 
with  her,  so  that  it  is  recorded  that  he  loved  her 
ikufiovias,  and  that  though  he  was  amorous  of 
many  women,  to  her  alone  was  he  a  lover.  This 
notra  courtesan  kept  her  roysl  conqueror  in  silken 
fetters  for  all  his  life,  and  there  was  nothing  he 
would  deny  her.  Her  house,  which  Demetrius 
visited  openly  and  crowned,  became  the  centre  of 
Athenian  spleodour,  and  the  Athenians  built 
temples  to  Aphrodite  Lamia  and  offered  sacrifices 
in  her  honour.  "  If  Athens  and  Thebes  were  not 
ashamed  to  erect  temples  to  Lamia,  the  city  whii^ 
bore  her  name  might  well  place  her  head  on  its 
coins,  just  as  Mytilene  honoured  the  head  of 
Sappho,  and  Oorinth  that  of  Ltus."   The  head  is 

"the  portrait,  slightly  idaaliied  but  admirably  eza- 
cnted,  of  a  iroman  of  a  solid  and  Doteworthy  type  of 
beaaty.  She  is  no  longer  young,  tits  doable  ehin  and 
the  linss  of  tfas  neck  iodieata  an  age  of  at  least  thirty 
years.  The  features  are  of  extreme  legalarity,  the 
uose  alm<wfc  more  than  Qreek  ia  its  perfect  strsight- 
aess.  The  massira  features  and  thick  neck  iodicate 
an  extraordinary  nhyBical  development  in  cheat  and 
limb  of  the  body  befooging  to  the  head.  The  deep- 
est eye  and  strongly-cut  lip  ebov  ehsraoter  and  mL 
The  whole  aspeot  ca  the  faoe  is  eensiul,  or  perhaps 
ntber  sensnoas;  not  entirely  without  eoareeness,  and 
yet  of  DO  low  or  animal  type.  The  hair  is  turanged 
in  a  perfectly  novd  and  unconventional  way,  giving  a 
somewhat  masonlins  air  to  the  bead.  That  the  hair 
of  a  que^n  or  a  matron  ehonld  be  thas  arrsnged  ie  not 
to  bs  believed  for  a  moment.  Everything  cturespoods 
with  what  ws  sboold  have  expected  in  a  coarteean, 
and  the  eonrtesan  Lamia  in  partienlar.  .  . ,  Ws  bmot 


add  that  the  present  is  the  oidy  one  sarviving  instance 
of  coitemporHry  pcntmitnre  of  a  Greek  beaaty  who 
waa  not  also  a  queen." 

The  third  reattribution  ia  of  a  head  previously 
supposed  to  be  that  of  i^lios,  bnt  which  is  un- 
doubtedly female,  and  which  Mr.  Gardner  believe* 

to  be  that  of  Electryona  or  Alectrona,  daughter  of 
Helios  and  the  nymph  Rhodes  whom  he  visited 
at  Rhodes,  according  to  the  legend  recorded  by 
Diodorus  Siculus.  In  another  paper  Mr.  Gardner 
treats  of  the  coins  struck  by  the  Seleucids  during 
their  possession  or  invasion  of  the  throne  of  Mace- 
don.  M.  Six  vnites  on  the  coins  of  Hierapolis  in 
Syria.  Mr.  B.  V.  Head  has  two  articles — one  on 
an  andent  tetradrachm,  which  on  the  evidence  of 
the  weight  and  the  agonistic  type  he  assigns  to 
Olynthus,  and  regards  as — 

"  a  specimen  of  the  Hellenic  and  probably  Chaleidiaa 
coiasge  before  the  Bottiaean  occupation,  which  could 
only  have  been  tempoiaty ;  whilst  the  flat  and  some- 
what coarse  tetradraehn,  with  a  quadriga  on  the  ob- 
verse and  the  flying  esgle  on  the  reverse,  probably 
represents  the  pmod  about  b.c.  i79,  when  the  Ohal< 
cidians  were  restored  by  Artabasos." 

The  other  paper  is  on  "  Himyarita  Imitations  of 
Athenian  Coins,"  fortunately  illustrated  with  a 
good  photographic  plate.  Mr.Qeadacconntsforthe 
imitation  of  the  coinage  of  Athens  by  the  Arabian 
kings  by  the  fact  that  Delos,  then  an  Athenian  pos- 
session, was  the  great  tradiof^mart  between  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians.  From  107  to  86  B.c.  Athens  sup- 
plied the  coinage  for  Delos,  and  thence  the  tetra- 
drachms  found  their  way  into  Arabia ;  and  when 
no  more  were  issued  the  tobbas  of  the  Yemen 
and  the  kings  of  Hadramaut, 
"  then  at  the  bught  of  tbmr  powt>r  and  glory,  wore 
thrown  upon  their  own  rssonrees  for  conent  ooin,  and 
just  Rs,  after  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  snpremaey  in 
B.C.  412,  the  scarcity  of  gennioe  Athenian  money  gave 
rise  to  the  flsetem  imitations  of  the  thick  coins  of  tho 
old  B^le  which  I  have  already  noticed,  so  now,  when 
Athens  again  ceased  to  coin  on  a  targe  scale,  in  b.o. 
86,  a  eecoad  eeriee  of  Arab  imitations  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, though  thie  time  the  prototype  is  the  flat 
coinage  of  the  Uter  Athenian  issues." 

The  inscriptions  on  these  coins  are  in  a  charactra 
which  at  present  refuses  to  be  interpreted  as  ordi- 
nary Himyaritic;  but  it  is  stated  that  Gol. 
Prideaux  b  at  work  upon  them. 

Leetvret  on  Wdth  Philology.  By  John  Rhys. 
Second  Edition.  (Triibner.)  The  speedy  ap- 
pearance of  the  second  edition  of  a  worh  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Aca.I)EKI  less 
than  two  years  ago  is  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
not  only  to  the  author^  but  also  to  all  students  of 
scienUn:  philolof^.  It  has  allowed  Prof.  Rhys 
to  revise  his  previous  work,  correcting  and  adding 
according  to  the  requirementa  of  the  new  materiau 
which  a  progressive  branch  of  study  is  cootunully 
bringing  to  light.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
book  is  now  longer  by  about  fifty  pages  than  it 
was  when  it  first  appeared.  More  especially  the 
intereeting  question  of  the  Gauls  in  Britain  has 
been  treated  with  greater  fullness,  and  the  objeo- 
tions  made  by  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  to  the 
author's  theory  have  been,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
satis&ctorily  met    Profl  classes  the 

Welsh,  Oomish,  Bretons,  and  strathclyde  Britons 
under  the  general  name  of  Brythonic,  and  holds 
that  the  separation  between  the  Brythonic  and 
Goidelic  (or  Irish,  Manx,  and  Scotch  Gaelic) 
members  of  the  Insular  Eieltic  fsmily  took  place 
at  a  relatiTely  late  period.  They  had  already 
adopted  Dmidism,  "  which  Is  probaUy  to  be 
traced  to  the  xaoe  or  laeaa  triuch  praceded  the 
Oelts  in  their  poasesnon  of  the  British  jbles.**  We 
must  not  forget  to  add  that  Prof.  Rhys  has  been 
diligently  continuing  his  examination  of  the  early 
Welsh  inseriptions,whether  in  lAtin  or  Ogmic  cha- 
racters, 'which  have  been  recently  diseovraed,  Wa 
shall  be  interested  to  know  whether  he  wiil  reugn 
his  own  theoiy  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  tne 
Ogmic  alphabet  in  &vour  en  the  bunily  iiwaiioiis 
and  attraciiTe  one  iriueh  BGr.  Isaac  Taylor  u  abont 
topaUish. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Statirioax.  SocniT. — (Tkuday,  April  16.) 

BuL  IU-W90N  Bawsok,  V..P.,  in  tiu  Chair.  The 

Eper  for  reading  aod  disenssioQ  ms  bj  Hr.  E.  Q, 
LTdDBtein.  It  ma  of  great  length,  and  was  eopionalj 
illnstrated  with  elaborate  tables  and  mape,  eoloared 
and  diaded  to  efaow  "  the  geogtapbioal  dtitribation  of 
the  Oeltio-^eaUtig  popniiutioa  of  the  BritiBh  Isles." 
Baeide  eoosulting  tha  eMinH  ntnma*  ao  fkr  as  arail- 
Ma,  mi  other  printed  aonxosii  the  aothor  mentioned 
that  he  had  aent  oat  I,2S0  dicolan  addreeaed  to  re- 
gisttars  of  Inxthit  dngjrmen,  Khoolmasters,  and, 
vbere  these  &iled  him,  to  ini^eepen.  Foor  Celtic 
langnagea,  he  eud,  are  at  preeent  spoken  in  the 
British  lalea — three  beloo^Qg  to  the  northwo,  Gaelic, 
<ft  Gadhdio,  and  one  to  m  aontheni  or  prnuaig 
htaneh.  The  former  are  Irish  Gaelic,  Scotch  (3«elic, 
and  Ibnx.  Welsh  aloae  repreeenta  the  (^raig, 
rinee  Uie  extinction  of  Corcuui.  U|>  to  the  time  of 
the  Beformation,  which  led 'to  its  extinction,  as  it  did 
to  that  of  the  Celtic  spoken  in  Strathclyde,  in  Com- 
berland,  Cornish  was  spoken  as  fivr  as  tbe  Tamar.  In 
1707  English  had  become  Teroacnlar  tbroughont 
Cornwall,  altboogh  Oomish  lived  on  in  twenty-three 
pariihea.  Is  1791  than  was  only  one  person  alivfl 
able  to  speak  Cornish.  Hr,  BaTenstetn  began  his 
general  surrey  with  Ireland.  He  showed  that  a  com- 
parison the  oensns  retnms  for  1871  with  those  for 
1 851  gives  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  language  fallen  into  disase  among  the  educated 
dassea  dies  a  lingering  death  in  the  face  of  a  mora 
Tigorons  usurping  tongue.  In  18S1  Irish  (or  Irish  in 
addition  to  English)  was  spoken  by  1,624,286,  or  23  9 
per  cent  of  the  popiilation  ;  in  1861,  by  l,lM.68S,or 
10*1  per  cent. ;  in  1871,  by  817,875,  or  10-8  per  cent. 
Hence  tbe  absolate  decrease  was  27*4  per  cent,  between 
18A1  and  1861,  and  26*2  percent,  between  1861  and 
1871.  The  slightly  smaller  decrease  in  the  second 
interral  did  not  prove  that  Irish  was  regaining  lost 
groand,  if  we  took  into  account  the  relative  decrease 
of  the  Irish  pupation.  Mr.  BaveBStflin  owned,  how- 
ever, that  something  had  been  done  by  the  Society 
for  the  I^reeervation  of  the  Irish  Langoage  in  staying 
tbe  decline.  The  diauae  of  Manx  bad  also  become 
rapid  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  eentnzy,  and 
the  only  parish  cbnreh  in  which  a  Manx  sermon  can 
now  be  heard  is  that  of  Kirk  Arbo^.  Oceasion- 
aliy,  however,  the  Wesleyans  use  Manx  in  their 
efaapeb.  In  1871,  out  of  64,042  inhabitants,  190 
spoke  Manx  (mlv,  and  18,600  both  bmgues — is.. 
25*6  per  cent  still  understood  Manx.  In  Scotland 
not  quite  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  pt^nlation 
is  aUe  to  speak  Gaelic,  and  eight  -  tenths  of 
these  are  distributed  over  nearly  half  the  area  of  tbe 
conntry,  where  they  are  in  them^ori^.  Thus,  while  in 
the  Saxon  districts  there  are  as  many  306  to  tbe 
square  mile,  in  the  Gaelic  Highland  there  are  uily 
17.  The  Gaels,  like  ihmr  kfosmen  in  Ireland  and 
England,  and  like  many  a  small  tribe  in  other  lands, 
have  been  driven  into  the  bills,  or  have  only  kept 
tiieir  footing  in  tbs  more  fertile  lowlands  by  amal- 
gamation with  the  intruding  Saxon.  The  review  of 
the  Welsh  counties  led  to  the  result  that  it  is  in  the 
Princip^ity  that  the  Celts,  or  Kelts,  seem  likely  to 
make  their  last  stand  for  their  old  tongue  and  lAher 
laca  ehanctariitiok  Mr.  BaTanitein'a  final  flgarea 
still  allottad  857,000  to  the  apaaken  of  Iriah  Gaelic ; 
1S,500  to  those  nnderstosding  Manx  Gadie,  at  least 
aloi^  with  English ;  805,000  to  Scotch  Gaelic ;  and 
apwards  of  a  million  to  the  speakers  of  Cymrai^  in- 
cladiog  thoM  knowing  Knglian  aa  well,  for  Wales. 


NinasMaTic  Socnrrr. — ( Thwtday,  AprU  17.) 

W.  S,  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chwr.  Mr. 
Hoblyn  rud  a  paper  "  On  the  Edinburgh  Coinage  of 
Queen  Anne." — Mr.  C.  F.  Keary  read  a  paper  "On 
the  Ita^n  Medals  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centoriefl."  He  began  by  distingaishing  the  different 
ttjl^t  which  characterise  the  two  ages,  tiie  one  being 
more  distiDctively  scnlptnreeque,  the  cAh^r  more  pic- 
taresqne  in  treatment.  Among  tbe  medallists  of  the 
fifteenth  oentary  the  greatest  waa  Pisaiio,  arKsanallo, 
the  Verooeae  painter.  The  writer  quoted  team  Vasari 
notices  of  this  artist,  and  showed  what  features  in 
his  Work  were  p«onliar  to  him  and  what  ware  charac- 
teristic of  hie  a^.  The  medalUats  of  this  time  are 
Sjienuidjo,  Pasti,  Boldn,  and  many  others ;  those  of 


the  sixteenth  eantuzy  are  still  more  nnmenms,  the 
most  notieeaUe  being  Franeia,  Alessandro  Oeaati 
(called  n  Greco),  B.  Cellini,  and  Fastorino  of  Siena. 
The  pq>er  was  illustrsted  by  a  fine  seriea  of  casts. 


PunoLOQiCAi.  SociBTT. — (F^doi/,  AprU  18.) 

Db.  J.  A.  H.  MuKKAT  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
F.B.8.,  read  the  firat  part  of  hia  B^nrt  on  bis  Dialec- 
tal Investigationa.  In  1868  he  had  been  obliged  to 
ref^r  to  di^ectal  nsage  in  the  first  part  of  hia  treatise 
on  Early  En^ah  Ironanriation ;  and  had  hence 
felt  the  necessity  of  iccluding  eoisting  dialects  in  hia 
researches.  He  began  in  a  desnltor;^  manner  to  col- 
lect examples  of  dialectal  pronunciation  in  1868 ;  but 
in  1878  he  commenced  systematic  eoUectjons  b^  prepar- 
ing a  Comparative  Specimen  to  be  translated  into  local 
B[Mecb.  Ofthia,nptodate,heba8obt«ned  168veraions, 
of  which  106  are  really  good,  and  36  valuable  though  not 
ao  good,  leaving  only  1 1  of  doubtful  value.  Of  these 
19  from  12  eonntiea  were  obtained  through  the  active 
intervention  of  Prince  Lonia-Locien  Bonaparte,  who 
has  helped  him  throQghont  in  the  kindest  and  most 
effectuiu  manner;  1  in  England  and  6  in  Scotland 
through  Sr.  Hurray ;  21  in  Yorkshire  were  fumiahed 
by  Mr.  C.  Cloogh  Bobinson;  24  from  4  counties 
were  obtained,  or  phonetically  written  from  dictation, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  HaUam;  20  from  5  eonnties  were 
obtained,  or  phonetically  written  from  dictation,  by 
Mr.  J.  6.  Goodchild.  Mr.  Ellis's  obligations  to  these 
gentlemen  for  active  assistance  throughout  hare  been 
very  great  indeed.  Finding  that  these  spedmens  left 
many  parts  of  the  country  deatitnte  of  information, 
he  sent  a  large  number  of  word-lists  to  have  the 
pronunciation  marked  to  dei^ymen  and  others  in  the 
obscure  regions.  Of  these  814  were  returned  filled, 
54  being  very  good,  82  good,  70  middling,  and  108 
indifferent.  But  this  not  proving  snffleisnt  to  com- 
plete the  classiflcatJon  required,  another,  shorter  and 
more  compact.  Test  Example  was  sent  ont  in  the 
same  way  last  Febmary,  of  which  upwards  of  150 
have  been  returned  filled.  Thus  upwards  of  600 
new  doenments  have  been  obtained  for  determining 
existing  dialectal  pronunciation.  On  these,  and 
other  notes  and  printed  books  (which  give  very  nn- 
certain  help),  Mr.  BUis  will  fioaod  the  fifth  part  ot  his 
Earlt/  Emgtiak  Promuutaiim,  devoted  to  English 
Dialectal  Fbtrndagy.  He  then  ^neeeded  to  explain,  by 
tbe  help  of  a  vwy  large  map,  the  dassiflcation  he 
proposed  as  the  foundation  of  his  work,  with  8  dis- 
tricts, 5  divisions,  13  sabdivisions,  and  85  grou^, 
which  would  have  to  be  again  divided  into  varie- 
ties and  individoaU.  SeMrring  the  detail  of  tbe 
characteristics  for  the  second  part  of  his  B^pori,  he  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  dialrctal  differences  by 
tracing  the  distribntion  of  certain  constmctiooa, 
words  and  sonnds  over  variona  localities. 


Boru  AaiATic  SoonrT.— (JVontZi^,  AprU  21.) 

Sra  H.  C.  lUwiiiTsoK,  K.C.B.,  Presidait,  in  the 
Chair.  Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
Ganrian  or  Modem  Sanskritio  longoagBS  ti  Lidia 
compared  with  the  Bomaoee,"  in  which  he  showed 
that  as  there  was  a  resemblance  between  Sanskrit  and 
Latin,  so  was  thaco,  also,  between  their  modem  re- 
presentatives, the  same  phonetic  laws,  in  fact,  prerail- 
ing  in  the  modem  aa  in  the  ancient  ^upe.  liie  prin- 
cipal letter-changes  were  then  described,  and  marked 
similarities  were  pointed  out,  not  only  in  the  phonology, 
but  in  Uia  grammar  of  each  class.  Mr.  Brandr^ 
farther  showed  that  the  individual  langnagea  might 
be  profitably  compared  together,  as,  for  instance, 
Sindhi  with  Italian,  Hindi  with  French:  the  two 
former  agreeing  iu  vowel-termiDations  for  their  words ; 
the  two  latter  la  the  great  eurtailmant  of  the  words 
themselves,  in  a  preference  for  single  consonants, 
and  in  the  nasalisation  of  the  medial  vowels. — Mr.  E. 
Thomas  exhibited  two  silver  coins,  struck  at 
Bokhara,  of  tbe  class  described  by  the  late  Prof. 
Lerch  at  the  Oriental  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  expressed  hie  conviction  that  be  had  detected 
on  them  Uie  word  "Sannee*or  **  Orthodox,"  which 
had  not  been  previously  noUeed  by  any  other  numis- 
matist. 


FINE  ART. 

Seitrdge  ssur  oU^oZucAm  ShUhf.  wd  JTwitf. 
geachiehtt.  Vol.  L  Die  ItaUker  in  der 
Po^Bbene.  Yon  Wo^ng  Helbig.  (Leip. 
zig:  Breitkopf  nnd  H&rt^) 

Ths  ancient  Gfreeks  whom  opinion  holds  it 
esteem  for  possesaing  most  of  the  gifla  pro. 
per  to  the  human  mind  maj  no  doubt  ht 
traced  back  to  an  ancestry  little  hotter  Haa 
the  rnde  Celts  whose  want  of  manners  ui 
abundance  of  customs  attia^ed  i^e  not  a. 
credalons  Caesar  on  his  hostile  visit  to  tloi 
country.   Th^S  themselves  were  content  ii 
their  pride  of  being  earth-boia  "utoehx 
thones,"  and  it  is  in  &ct  not  aaanBt  than, 
but  against  thmr  unguarded  adiiiinn,  tint 
Helbig  momentarily  tilts  in  the  hegimting  | 
of  this  the  first  volume  of  his  contribolaoiu  ' 
to  the  history  of  the  primitive  races  (rflfalj-. 
Without  any  spedal  assurance  it  would  kye 
been  easily  understood  from  hii  preriou 
studies  that  the  task  must  have  been  more  [ 
of  a  necessity  than  a  pleaaaie  when  lie  I 
undertook  to  prove  that  &e  Greek  and 
Italian  races  had  made  their  way  SB  DoHliGn 
barbarians  down  to  the  Meditenanean.  Tbe 
short  account  of  early  Greek  habits  of  11^  ' 
is  realistic  in  the  extreme  ;  bat  here  it  mj 
be  remarked  that  although  the  piimitiK 
condition  of  North- West  Greece  in  tlie  tiiu 
of  Thncydides  may  have  justified  lM]mto- 
rian  in  SMTiming  ma  whole  of  tiw  tBobj 
to  have  onoe  hoea  in  the  same  sttfi;  Ami) 
this  conclusion  also  to  be  drawn  fins  tb 
fact  recorded  by  him,  that  these  nAetrbei 
in  outlying  districts  and  in  oompuliTd; 
late  times  may  by  an  easy  change  of  tboie 
have  left  in  unexpected  localitiee  baca  of 
themselves  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  ^ 
tinguish  from  really  primitive  remains.  4nd 
this  is  the  more  to  be  bcKiie  in  niind  sinw, 
as  Helb^  points  out  afterwards  (p.  U^), 
the  Po  V  aUOT  oont&nned  to  the  end  to  be 
very  little  aflfected  hj  tiie  civilisation  wticb 
Bpiead  from  Greece  over  the  rest  of  Italfi 
the  Greek  antiquitdes  found  up  to  now  bos; 

comparatively  late. 

After  this  elaasioil  bhapber  he  proceedi  b 
the  lake  or  pile  dwellii^  (Termoaie)  wlucb 
by  the  energy  of  Itwan  studentB  of  ^ 
subject  have  been  laid  bare  in  great  wasAei 
along  the  valley  of  the  Po,  showing  seven. 
stages  of  advanoement,  but  in  most  cast* 
belonging  to  an  age  when  the  working  « 
iron  was  tmknown  to  the  inhabitants  wJ 
when  the  only  skill  in  metals  was  an  ele- 
mental^ process  of  casting  bronse  in  monlii 
It  is  with  those  of  the  bronze  age  that  s 
deals.  The  contents  of  these  dwelliogs  n- 
hibit  a  people  living  by  cattle-rearing 
agriculture  little  given  to  hunting  ui^ 
though  always  close  to  rivers  and  streMis. 
not  caring  to  secure  food  from  them.  TnfJ 
had  no  images  and  have  left  no  trace  of  ^ 
ligious  rites.  They  practised  spinning, 
bably  also  weaving,  and  oonW  make  Icatbff. 
Their  clay  vases  wet©  made  by  the  hand. 
Bronze,  tiiongh  they  could  wort  it,  mitl 
liave  been  scarce,  since  it  was  not  emploj™ 
&r  articlee  of  personal  ornament  or  bk- 
They  had  amber,  but  apparently  ijie 
'or  no  gold.  Nor  had  they  swords.  1'"-' 
'speac  was  their  instrumentj.and  w*"?"  °^ 
|nament  was  applied  to  any  olgect  it  «» 
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i>f  the  simplest  linear  ofaaraoter.  The 
lata  they  lired  in  Tesembled  ihe  ancient 
ii'jurium  of  the  Latins,  as  described  by 
indition  and  ae  represented  on  the  sepulchral 
vises  of  Alba  Longa.  Kot  only  is  there 
this  resemblance  between  the  pile  dwellings 
■md  the  Latin  huts,  but  the  ezcavations  of 
recent  jears  on  primitive  Latin  sites  have 
rercaled  a  condition  of  life  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pile 
Iwellinga,  with  only  snch  an  advance  as  may 
be  accoanted  for  in  the  interval  of  time, 
Aipposin^  both  peoples  to  have  been  one 
mxy  between  their  settlement  in  the  Po 
Valley  and  their  removal  sonth  into  Latinm. 
This  is  the  view  of  Helbig,  and  according  to 
it  ttie  dwellers  in  pilo  bnildings  on  the  Po 
nre  tbe  same  Italian  stock  as  Uie  primi- 
QTv  settlers  in  Latinm.  It  will  be  nnder- 
jtood  tiiat  the  reasons  here  qnoted  from  him 
hrm  only  a  vetr  small  part  of  the  mass  of 
evidence  vrith  which  he  supports  his  theory. 

Bat  there  are  other  theories  as  to  the 
origia  of  this  primitive  people,  and  these  he 
examines  at  length,  of  conrse  rejecting  each, 
bnt  finding  much  to   be  pointed  out  in 
common   between  them  and  the  ancient 
Germans  as  spoken  of  by  Tacitus.  That  they 
vere  Lignrians  he  cannot  accept,  since  the 
description  of  that  people  handed  down  from 
Poudonins  shows  them  to  have  been  a  half- 
savage  tribe,  living  mostly  in  caves  and  not 
practising  agriculture.    Still  he  obviously 
feds  the  caae  in  their  favour  to  be  strong  in 
florae  mjB.   Nor  can  he  beliera  that  diey 
were  Geito,  for  this  reason,  Uiat  undoubted 
Celtic  remains  do  not  correspond,  as  would 
be  expected,  with  the  remains  of  the  pile 
dwellings.   But  here  he  seems  to  aasnme 
that  the  Celts  had  never  crossed  into  North 
Itoly  prenonsly  to  their  historically  recorded 
inroad  about  B.C.  400,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  pile  dwellings,  if  made  and  inhabited  by 
them,  would,  like  the  Celtic  tombs  North  of 
the  Alps,  contain  traces  of  the  spoils  carried 
offlrf  them,  for  example,  from  the  Etrascans. 
Oa  the  other  hand  it  can  hardly  be  called 
;ren  improbable  that  the  Celts  had  long 
M>fore  this  date  made  settlements  in  the 
S'orth  of  Italy.    At  the  same  time  no  mere 
srobahility  can  be  fairly  urged  ^^inst  the 
evidence  arising  from  a  comparison  of  the 
"vmains. 

The  Etmscans  preset  a  difficulty.  For 
Jthongh  it  is  now  agreed  by  all  bnt  a  "  few 
Tho  ignore  the  methods  and  results  of 
-'iodem  investigation"  (p.  100)  that  this 
icople  entered  Italy  in  the  North-east,  and 
lust,  therefore,  have  crossed  the  district  of 
ie  Terremarc,  yet  it  has  been  hitherto  im. 
ossible  to  identify  with  certainty  any  of 
be  remains  as  peculiar  to  them.  To  acconnt 
JT  this  they  are  not  unreasonably  assumed 
n  liave  been  there  in  the  same  stage  of 
ivilisatioD  as  the  primitive  Italians  of  the 
'o  district,  and  did  not,  till  after  their 
ttlement  in  Etruria  proper,  and  their  cou- 
fCt  with  the  older  CarUiaginians  and 
reeksi,  begin  to  develop  their  national  life 
I  it  is  kuown  now.  With  regard  to  the 
>ndition  uf  the  Craeco. Italian  race  pcfore 
■t  descent  intq  the  peninsulas  of  Greece 
id  Italy,  Helbig  observes  that,  while 
om  a  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ords  for  spinning,  weaving,  and  leather- 
aking,  these  operations  would  appear  to 


have  been  common  to  both  races  when  they 
were  as  yet  one,  in  the  words  which  refer  to 

bronze- working  there  exists  a  singular  di- 
vergence, e.g.  ■  x"X*.'oc— aes ;  rwn-oc=forma ; 
a^vpn  K  malleus  \  anfnaf  —  incus  ;  icafiipog, 
depfiavTpa,  fiavvoQ  =  fornus,  fornaz.  He 
prefers,  however,  to  hesitate  before  accept- 
ing this  as  evidence  of  bronze- working  being 
unknown  previously  to  the  separation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  volume  on 
this  subject  by  Helbig  must  be  full  of  interest 
as  well  as  delightful  in  its  thought  and  ex- 
pression, or  to  add  that  the  successive 
volames,  dealing  with  questions  of  more 
advanced  civilisation,  will,  when  they  appear, 
be  received  with  welcome. 

A.  S.  MUftBAT. 


AVP  SALBS. 

As  the  aesson  advancea  jucture  sales  iuciease  in 
importance,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
greater  number  of  important  ones  take  place  in 
consequence  of  oommercial  disaster,  and  that  few 
amateurs  who  can  retain  possession  of  their  works 
of  Art  are  disposed  to  sell  them  daring  the  present 
depreeaion.  Death  is  the  cause  of  the  Aspersion 
of  the  gallery  of  tbfit  well-known  collector,  Mr. 
Joseph  Ardee,  of  Rickmansworth  Park ;  hut  the 
sales  of  Mr.  Jonatbaa  Nield's  art  properties,  and 
those  of  Mr.  William  Fenton  ana  Mr.  Jc»eph 
FentOD,  take  place  by  order  of  the  trustees,  and 
these  sales  will  be  among  the  most  attractive  of 
the  present  season,  for  they  will  be  rich  ia  modem 
pictures.   A  little  later  iu  the  seaaon  will  take 

5 lace  the  sales  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
ohn  Wardell,  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
Fuller  Maitla'nd.  Both  these  sales  will  evoke 
interest.  Mr.  Wardell's  collection  was  small  hut 
very  choice.  It  is  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  school,  and  its  treasures  are  recorded 

Srettv  fully  in  Smith's  big  volames.  As  regards 
[r.  Fuller  Maittand's  collection,  the  treasures  of 
Stanstead  Hall  have  recently  been  displayed  at 
South  Kensington,  and  are  fairly  well  known. 
They  comprise  good  examples  of  the  early  Italian 
and  some  mtaresting  specimeos  of  the  f^lish— 
partieularly  the  Norwich— School. 

Messbb.  Sothbbt  will  sell  under  the  hammer, 
one  day  next  week,  a  very  remaikable  Oruikshank 
collection,  both  drawings  and  prints. 

SErEBA.Ti  coUectioQs  of  ancient  drawings  and 
prints  have  been  on  private  view  in  London  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  These  are  the  collections  which 
H.  PrMtel,  the  weU-knowa  dealer  of  Frank- 
furt,  is  to  sell  at  Frankfurt  early  next  montb. 
There  was,  first,  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr.  Ileim- 
soeth,  of  the  University  of  Bonn — a  collection  of 
old  drawings,  manuscripts,  and  works  on  the  fine 
arts,  which  has  shown  at  all  events  the  zeal  with 
which  Dr.  Heimaoeth  pursued  his  studies.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  works  of  art  proper  in  Dr.  Heim- 
soeth's  cahinet,  he  might  be  remembered  alone  by 
the  perseverance  and  systematic  attention  with 
which  he  sbnred  up  certain  thin^  little  considered 
at  the  moment  of  their  publication — we  mean  tbe 
catalogues  of  art  auctions.  Of  these,  with  the 
pric»s  of  works  of  art  aiBxed,  he  had  an  extra- 
ordinarily extensive  collection  ;  and,  though  it  is 
little  known  to  the  public,  their  use  at  the  time  of 
their  issue  is  bnt  slight  in  companson  vitii  their 
after  value,  when  a  great  sssemblage  of  them 
fonus  a  record  of  the  vatying  monetary  worth  of 
the  objects  they  chnmicle,  and  also  of  the  places 
iu  which  g^veo  drawings  or  given  impressions  of 
rare  prints  have  temporarily  sojourned..  M.  B. 
Suermondt,  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle — long  known  as 
possessing  a  remarkable  collection  of  pictures— has 
possessed  also  a  considerable  collection  of  ancient 
drawings,  snd  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  have  been  on  view  during  the  past  week. 
Among  them  have,  no  doubt,  been  included  a  ftir 


proportion  of  authentic  and  tolerably  interestii^if 
work,  bat  though  the  present  time  is  one  in 
which  old  drawings  arouse  an  interest  which  some 
years  ^|;o  they  were  hardly  capable  of  evoking 
among  the  public,  it  must  he  remembered  also  that 
the  public  ma;  have  been  a  little  spoilt  by  the 
profuse  and  wealthy  display  at  Burlington  House 
and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  of  some  of  the  very 
finest  designs  by  ancient  masters.    The  Suer- 
mondt collection — meritorious  as  it  undoubtedly 
ia — can  put  forward  no  claim  to  rival  certain  col- 
kctions  which  hare  recently  been  behel^  by  the 
English  amateur.   A  third  Art  collection  which 
has  j  ust  been  on  private  view  is  that  of  "  W.  P.  K." 
— an  English  amateur  who  has  resided  abroad 
and  who  elects  to  be  known  by  his  initials.  In 
1877  this  collector  brought  uncUor  the  hammer  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  hu  treasures.  They 
were  of  a  good  class ;  and,  as  a  whole,  the  prints 
that  follow  them  into   the  auction-room  on 
May  6  next  are  worthy  of  their  good  repute, 
though  we  may  not  he  disposed  to  repeat,  to  the 
very  letter,  the  remark  of  M.  Preste^  "  II  n'y  a 
pas  de  pi^  qui  &sse  tache  dans  la  collection  la 
plus  choisie.'*  To  M.  "  W.  P.  K.'8  "  cabinet  is 
appended  a  great  assemblage  of  the  prints  of 
Lukas  vaa  Leyden — indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  engraved  work  of  this  rare  and  justly  es- 
teemed master.    The  collection  of  the  amateur 
is  of  a  very  varied  character :  it  is  rich  both  iu 
line-engraving  and  in  etching — in  the  work  of 
Marc  Antonio  Itaimondi,  in  that  of  Albert  Diirer, 
tmd  in  tiiat  of  the  Be  hams  ("  Little  Masters  "  more 
considered  now  than  formerly):  and  it  contains  a 
remarkable  representation  oi  the  works  of  Rem- 
brandt and  of  Ostade.   A  spedal  edifiou  of  the 
Catalogue  reproduces  for  us  one  of  the  p^icipal 
pieces  of  Marc  Antonio,  of  which  tbe  amateur  is 
asserted  to  be  in  possession  of  a  moat  rare  state, 
hitherto  uodeecribed.  The  print  is  numbered  60  iu 
the  catalogue  of  Bartsch,  and  represents  La  Viergs 
aUaitavt  Veafard  Jfms,    Of  course,  like  the  greater 
part,  though  not  absolutely  the  whole,  of  Marc 
Antonio's  work,  it  is  from  a  design  of  Raphael's, 
The  rare  impression  of  which  it  is  now  question 
was  formerly  in  the  Brentano  coUection.  The 
Rembrandts  include  a  large  and  general  selection 
from  the  master's  work,  in  which  portraits,  sacred 
pieces,  and  landscapes  are  pretty  equally  repre- 
sented. We  have  noted  a  particuiarly  fine  impres- 
sion of  the  subject  entitted  VieiUard  portatU  la 
mam  &  son  bonnet  (Blanc,  268) ;  it  was  once  in 
the  collection  of  La  Motte  Fouquet,  and  the  col- 
lector who  possessed  it  before  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  owner  did  not  probably  go 
much  beyond  the  mark  when  he  wrote :  "  Je  ne  I'fd 
jamais  vue  si  belle."   At  a  time  when  hardly  any 
print  sales  are  occurring  in  England  to  engage  the 
interest  of  the  amateur,  the  disperuon  of  foreign 
collections  such  as  those  we  luve  been  naming 
may  naturally  attract  even  more  attention  than 
they  would  command  under  other  circumstances. 

Thb  pictures  and  art-collections  of  the  late 
Sam.  Bough,  Esq.,  R.S.A.,  were  sold  last  week 
by  Mr.  Dowell,  of  Edinburgh.  The  last  day  of 
the  sale,  comprising  157  of  the  artist's  own  works 
—  mostly  water-colours — realised  over  6JIM0L 
Tbe  following  are  a  few  of  the  prices : — Hed  Lion 
Inn,  Knowsiey,  Stage  Conch  coming  in,  23  W. ; 
Bwtu'  Cottage,  1^/.  10s. ;  Inverlochy  Cattle, 
Vm.\  Windaor  Castle,  1101.  5s.;  St.  Monnnce, 
Fife,  1161.  10s. ;  Loch  Rogue,  IXOl.  6a. ;  Lancaster 
Sandi,  low.  16«. ;  Tanziermuiiden,  on  the  Elbe, 
105A  Oil  pictures : — Escape  of  Jtob  Roy  at  the 
Ford  (engraved),  73^  lOi.;  Haymaking,  771  lis. 
A  small  cabinet  work  by  John  Idnnell,  sen.,  The 
I'otato  Fietdf  fetched  262/.  lOs.  The  whole  col- 
lection realised  close  upon  10,000^ 


yOTSS  ON  AST  AND  ARCHAEOLOQT, 

Wa  have  much  plaasuie  in  announcing  that 
Basil  Vereschagin,  the  talented  Russian  artist, 
is  again  in  England,  and  that  he  is  about  to  open 
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n  ezhibidon  of  pictures  taken  duriofratwo  yeiirs' 
tour  ID  Northern  Indmand  on  the  borders  of  Nepal 
and  Tibet.  All  must  remember  bis  unrivalled 
coUectioD  of  Oentral  Asiao  pictures  exhibitRd 
some  ux  years  aji^o  at  the  Orystal  Palace.  This 
iAme  we  are  to  welcome  M,  Verescfaaf^  to  South 
Kensington,  and  lovers  of  art  as  well  as  history 
will  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  visit  to  bis  gallery 
adjoining  toe  India  Muceum.  Tbe  opening  day 
IB  fixed  early  in  next  week. 

The  Society  fbr  PbotogTapbingr  Rblics  of  Old 
London  will  for  the  future  issue  twelve  photo- 
graphs atioually  iDstead  of  six,  at  a  double  sub- 
scription. The  subjects  chosen  for  the  fifth  year's 
issue  are :  two  views  of  Oanonbury  Tower,  three  of 
Barnard's  Inn,  three  of  houses  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
two  of  Christ's  Hospital,  the  churchyard  <)f  St. 
Lawrence  Pountney,  and  a  house  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Thb  Oommittee  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club  pro- 
pose to  issue  by  subscription  a  larfre-paper  copy  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  VV  edgwood  Kxhibition  now 
open  at  the  Club,  illustrated  with  autotype  plittes 
from  photographs  of  some  of  the  principal  works 
in  the  collectiun. 

Mb.  Tkibtbah  Ellis  has  so  far  recovered  from 
the  indisposition  brought  on  by  his  long  stay  in 
Cyprus  that  he  finds  it  unnecessary  to  postpone 
the  openin;,'  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Bulgisn  Gallery, 
New  Bond  Street.  The  collection  comprises  eighty 
views  in  water-colour  of  the  principal  places  in 
the  island. 

We  learn  from  the  Scotsman  that  the  relic-room 
in  tbe  Scott  Monument  has  just  been  reopened  to 
the  public  with  certain  improvements  and  addi- 
tions, or  the  latter,  the  most  important  is  a  bust 
of  Mr.  Kemp,  the  architect  of  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment, presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  John 
Hutchison,  R.S..A..,  by  whom  it  has  been  cut 
In  marble  from  a  desi;^  by  the  late  Mr. 
Handyside  Ritchie.  Variety  is  given  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  walls  by  the  display  upon 
Bnield-sbaped  backgrounds,  covered  with  red 
cloth,  of  the  old  town-drums  belongiug  to  the 
City  and  Canongate  respectively ;  a  number  of 
the  flint-lock  muskets,  as  wdl  as  specimens  of  the 
halberts,  formerly  used  by  the  town  guard ;  some 
old  Scotch  swords,  helmets,  and  targets,  and  a 
few  old-faehioned  bayonets.  There  have  also 
been  added  an  oil-painting  of  the  interior  of 
Abbotaford  Hall;  an  engraving  from  WUkie's 
picture  of  the  Abbotsford  family ;  and  engraved 
portraits  of  Sir  Walter's  iather  and  grandfather, 
aIb  mother,  and  his  wife. 

Ths  marble  doorway  from  one  of  the  old  paUces 
of  Genoa  which  has  lately  been  acquired  by  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  at  a  cost  of  76CU.,  has 
now  been  set  up  in  one  of  the  arcades  of  the  North 
Court,  where  it  is  seen  to  advantage.  It  is  the 
work  of  L.  da  Bomenio  da  Campione,  and  the 
date  is  given  as  A.D.  1510,  but  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  more  information  about  an  important  work 
like  this.  The  -doorway,  with  its  elegant  pillars 
and  richly  decorated  frieze,  is  worthy  of  great 
admiration.  The  group  of  the  "  Coronation  of  the 
Yinpnj"  said  to  be  by  Oristofero  da  Samponio, 
which  IS  placed  in  the  mmice,  is  of  much  later  date, 
and  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  beautiful 
work  it  inrmoonts. 

An  exhibition  of  IViedrich  Preller's  works,  of 
much  larger  extent  than  that  which  we  mentioned 
&a  having  been  organised  last  year  at  Weimar,  has 
lately  been  arranged  by  Director  Jordan  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  Berlin  National  Gallery.  These 
email  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  a  single  master 
are  of  great  service  to  the  student  of  art,  thoi^h 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  as  yet  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  general  public.  This  is  now  the 
seventh  that  Director  Jordan  has  instituted  at 
Berlin  ;  and  though  they  have  not  attracted  sufli- 
4nent  visitors  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred,  yet  we 
should  be  ghd  to  see  the  example  followed  "by  our 
■rt  directors  in  London.   The  opportunitieB  of 


culture,  seized  on  at  first  only  by  tbe  ardent  few, 
soon  become  desired  by  the  many,  and  the  more 
art  exhibitions  of  this  land,  wq  have  the  more  they 
will  1)ecome  ap{»eciated.  Nothing  can  be  more 
instructive  than  to  view  the  collective  work  of  a 
master,  his  sketches,  studies,  and  finished  pictures, 
passing  from  one  to  another,  and  noting  tbe  growth 
of  the  idea  as  it  were  in  each.  The  present  ex- 
hibition is  rendered  the  more  instructive  b^  a 
carefully  prepared  catalogue,  and  by  tbe  visitor 
being  able  to  compare  Preller's  sketches  and  easel 

fiictures  with  the  great  cartoons  of  the  Odyssey 
andscapes  that  hang  in  the  gallery  below. 

The  celebrated  Portuguese  animal -painter, 
Thomaz  Job6  AnnnnciacSo,  died  suddenly  on  the 
3rd  inst.  at  Lisbon.  Iliis  painter  was  highly  es- 
teemed all  over  tbe  Spanish  Peninsula  as  tbe  best 
animal-painter  of  his  day,  and  his  works  may  be 
Been  in  most  of  the  Portuguese  galleries.  Many 
of  them  have  also  found  their  way,  it  is  stated,  to 
this  coimtry  and  to  America.  He  was  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Lisbon. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  mstorical  Monuments  in  France 
took  place  a  little  while  ago.  The  principal 
question  considered  was  the  nest  means  of  pre- 
serving and  restoring  the  paintings  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Popes  at  Avignon.  These  paintings  are 
Italian  works  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  very 
valuable  in  the  history  of  art.  The^  ue  duly  in 
danger  of  injury,  as  the  old  palace  is  now  used  as 
a  barracks  for  the  French  troops. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Sig.  Giacomo  Poldi- 
Pezzoti,  an  amateur  and  collector  of  works  of  art 
well  known  in  Milan.  He  leaves  the  whole 
of  his  la^  collections  to  that  city,  as  an  artistic 
foundation  that  is  always  to  be  kept  together,  and 
to  bear  his  name. 

Air  interesting  series  of  articles  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  North  Italy  is  being  contributed  at  the 

S resent  time  to  the  ArchUtct.   The  fifth  article, 
ealing  with  the  architecture  of  Ravenna,  Modena, 
and  Parma,  appeared  last  week. 

A  BBTROSPECTIVE  Exhibition  of  Hne  Art  is 
being  organised  at  Florence  to  be  held  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October  of  this  year. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Florentines  should  choose 
September  for  the  opening  of  an  exhibition,  as 
it  IS  about  the  worst  time  of  year  for  visitors  to 
enjoy  their  beautiful  city.  The  present  exhibition, 
however,  promises  to  be  of  great  interest. 

SuvEBAL  very  clever  studies  of  single  figures 
drawn  from  nature  by  G.  H.  Bonghton  have  oeen 
reproduced  in  admirable  iiusimile  in  some  of  the 
recent  nikmbers  of  EArt  in  illustiation  of  the 
articles  on  the  water-colours  and  engravings 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  critidams  of  Eng- 
lish art  in  this  wide-minded  French  journal 
are  peculiarly  valuable  and  instructive  from  their 
viewing  tbe  subject  apart  from  French  pejndice 
and  yet  in  a  manner  that  differa  greatly  from  our 
insular  narrowness  and  self-satisfaction.  It  is 
significant  that  we  often  find  artists  selected  for 
praise  and  study  by  French  critics  who  have  not 
met  with  much  attention  in  England. 

DEFSBasEE's  picture  which  baa  created  so  much 
interest,  of  Ilofer  going  to  Deathf  has  been  bought 
by  the  town  of  Kiinigsbeig  for  its  local  museum. 

It  is  announced  that  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion is  to  be  held  at  Mexico  next  year.  Agricul- 
tural and  industrial  products  are  to  be  the  leadin;^ 
feature,  it  wonld  seem ;  but  science  and  art  are 
not  to  go  unrepresented.  The  exhibition  is  to  be 
opened  on  January  16,  and  will  remain  open  for 
three  months  £rom  that  date. 

The  Oatette  dn  Beaux-Artt  opens  this  month 
with  a  study  by  M.  F.  Lasteyrie,  the  well-known 
writer  on  glass-painting,  of  the  Constable  de 
Montmorency,  who  is  taken  as  a  type  of  the  grand 
mgneur  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Uut  it  is  less 
the  character  and  history  of  this  typical  lord  that 
is  considered  than  the  mngnifieent  ch&teau  which 


he  built  for  himself  at  Eoouai,aDd  the  wtiet 
decorated  it.  A  second  and  hut  article,  br  U  F 
Lenormant,  on  the  antiquities  fbond  st  MrcetM- 
a  farther  contribution,  by  M.  E.  Unutz  to  th* 
question  recentiy  raised  as  to  who  wen  tht 
architects  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome;  a  continBStict 
by  M.  Clement  de  Ks  of  his  articls*  on  tb 
Musses  du  Nord;  and  a  long  and  ablecritintn 
by  M.  B.  Fillon,  of  M.  A.  Armand's  oa  La 
MSdaiUeun  Jtalieru  det  xif  rt  xvir  lOda,  mske  m 
the  rest  of  the  number,  with  the  exception  of  [ 
bright  little  sketch  of  the  Belgwn  artiat,  J,  fi 
Madou,  whose  sketches  and  stumes  sold  for 
large  sums  st  the  sale  hAi.  after  his  death,  nj 
whose  nuntii^  of  Le  Oaup  d»  Ittritr  htely 
6801.  sIL  Lemonnier  ooarscteriaes  Madon  nr 
dearly  when  he  calls  him  "  Le  duunpuDtn li 
cabaret"  r'  La  jovislit^  juissuita  des&uwert: 
dea  Teniers,"  he  wxites, "  fiuit  en  Ini  u  milin 
d'une  gutd  modSr^ ;  le  luge  riie  uicieniliDatiti 
son  rire  diacret," 

OsB  of  the  illustrations  given  in  the  Qa^  itt 
Beaux-Arts  this  month  is  an  original  etdiii^ 
M.  J.  Israels,  similu  in  subject  to  ow  b;  tti^ 
srtist  that  appeared  in  Z^Art  two  or  thne  weeb 
ago.   In  a  snort  notice  by  M.  Brntn^  tint  tt 
companies  the  etching  in  the  Giaette,  weintoM 
that  it  belongs  to  a  series  lately  finuhed  b  H. 
Israels  but  not  yet  published.    All  of 
deal,  it  is  said,  with  those  scenes  of  bomlileul 
toil-worn  life  with  which  this  artist's  puoii^ 
have  already  made  us  familiar,  and  espeeullTii^ 
the  hard  life  of  fishermen,  their  wives  tsl  lial- 
dran.    The  present  work  merely  repreKiits  tn 
children  paddling  in  the  shallow  wat«roflhe8i> 
shore  and  smiing  a  little  boat,  Notbiog  tise  i> 
seen  but  the  vast  expanse  of  sea  and  ekyviih  tn 
sailing  boats  far  otf,  yet  somehow  as  tkwit  of 
poetry  is  infused  into  it  which  lifts  Hetemtboa 
the  commonplace. 


RuBntSTErua  " Ocean "  Symphony,  which ns 
g^ven  at  lost  Saturday's  Cfrystal  nilsee  eoncot, 
IS  a  work  which  can  scarcely  be  mi  to  iiiini»i> 
on  a  closer  acquaintance.  It  will  be  remaDbaed 
that  the  work  was  performed  just  twn  ;eia 
at  Sydenham  at  the  "Rubuatun  Caiicert''if 
April  21, 1877,  and  it  was  on  that  occawn  m- 
ducted  by  the  composer.  While  soms  of  the  si 
movements  of  which  it  consists  are  of  excepuoEi^ 
power  and  great  musical  interest,  tiiere  Eue  otku 
which  are  comparatively  weak,  and  which  injM 
the  effect  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  ojm 
Allegro  Maettoto  and  the  Scheno  which  fomj  lix 
fifth  movement  are  the  best  parts  of  tbe  fjn;- 
phony,  while  the  third  movement  and  the  fiul^ 
are  the  least  interesting.  The  whole  work  occu- 
pies nearly  an  hour,  and  would  gain  comiis' 
ably  by  judicious  pruning.  The  performiw 
under  Mr.  Manns  was  splendid  throoghM- 
The  most  interesting  piece  in  the 
of  the  programme  was  the  nrayer  from  » 
fifth  act  of  .Bienss',  excellently  inng  V  l^ 
Joseph  Maas,  who  created  the  part  in  W 
ner's  opera  during  the  recent  open  saw  * 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa.  Beethoven's  concerto  int* 
finely  played  by  Uerr  Xavar  Scharwenki, 
Gounod's  overture  to  MireiUe  were  the  other  ttei 
items  of  the  concert.  This  afternoon  Mr.  Gsdsbf  ^ 
cantata  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  written  for  Si- 
Kuhe's  last  Brighton  Festival,  is  to  bo  giw  '* 
the  first  time  in  London. 

OoHiraunre  tbe  line  of  policy  nsrked  oata 
the  commencement  of  tbe  Royal  Itsliw  ^i* 
season,  Mr.  Gye  brought  ibrward  a  new  tenoro 
Sobert  le  Diable  on  Thursday  wesk,  and  » 
soprano  in  Fnust  on  Saturday.  On  r™: 
occasion  circumstances  proved  advetBe toUe 
cess  of  the  performance,  as  Mdme.  Ceped*, 
was  underlined  for  tiie  part  of  Alios, «« 
to  appear,  Mdlle.  Smeroschi  wis  oat  of  wwe,  ■» 
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«ven  the  debutant,  Signer  Sylra,  did  not  Tender 
jostiee  to  bis  own  powers.   At  the  second  per- 
ti)niiaDoe  ofM^erbeer's  opera,  on  Monday,  matters 
improved   oonaiderably.    Signor   Sylva   is  ua- 
(loubtedly  an  artist  of  the  first  rank.    His  voice 
a  a  pure  tenore  robtuto,  inclining  to  a  baritone 
in  qunlitj,  though  eztendiofr  to   the   high  B 
dat  with  readiness.    In  timbre  it  is  pecuUarl; 
irmpathetic,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  it 
Aows  the  oDiiuBtakeable  ngns  of  sound  traiuing. 
Th«  StdUmut  in  Uiefintwit  and  the  arduous  music 
"f  the  final  aooie  wete^^iTen  with  a  trulj  deliftht- 
ful  mm  and  finish,  and  in  all  tbe  ssaential  qualities 
"f  bia  art  Sgnar  Sylva  is  evidently  possessed  of 
cxpuience  sufficient  to  make  bis  Recession  to  tbe 
company  a  matter  for  eongratulHtion.  Mdme. 
(.'epeda'laboured  conscientiouiily  as  Alice,  but  the 
^ut  is  not  suited  to  her,  and  her  rendering  was 
iWvold  of  charm.    Signer  Vidal  was  efficient  as 
Ifertmn,  and  Mdlle.  Smeroschi  a&ns  the  music 
1 1'  ^bella  exceedingly  well.  NotwitbstaDdiDg 
tiut  Tery  exteneife  excitiioas  were  made  in  the 
xon,  the  performance  lasted  nearly  four  hours, 
ud  the  necessity  for  some  compression  of  tbe 
work  cannot  be  denied.    But  musicians  would 
prefer  that  tbe  exquisite  ballet-muaic  should  be 
^^TeD  in  its  entirety,  as  hers  the  genius  of 
Mererbeer  ia  displayed  in  its  richest  elfulgeace. 
Mdlk.  Turolla,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  venture 
Bpoo  a  lUbut  in  the  rd/tf  of  Marguerite,  justitied 
bar  boldness  in  some  tespects.   Sbe  looks  the 
flit  admirably,  her  Toice  is  of  fine  quality,  and 
aaan  aetress  uie  possesses  no  mean  share  of  intel- 
lifpnee.    But  it  is  greatly  to  be  ftiared  that  abe 
iDDSt  be  numbered  among  those  who  have  im- 
perilled thair  career  as  vocalists  by  essaying  a 
public  position  before  the  completion  of  tbeir 
teeluiic&l  studies.    Mdlle.  TuroUa's  readering  of 
tbe  florid  passages  in  the  Jewel  Son^  was  pain- 
fnllv  inaccurate,  and  her  method  of  voice-prwluc- 
tion  generally  was  by  no  means  commendable. 
"SL.  Capool  was,  as  usu  il,  an  impulsive  Faust,  and 
^nfinoT  Vidal  was  generally  acceptable  as  Mephis- 
topheles. 

M.  G.  SitTAYBS,  whose  Stabat  Mater  consti- 
tuted the  must  important  novelty    at  Mdme. 
Vianl-Loais's  concert  on  Wednesday  evening,  is  a 
youtbful  FWnch  musician  of  much  promise.  A 
note  it  tbe  head  of  the  vocal  score  of  the  work 
in  question  states  that  it  was  iirat  performed  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  May  1675  ;  but  accord- 
infr  to  the  analytical  programme  of  Wednesday  it 
kimed  the  test  piece  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
bl&7&    litis  latter  statement  cannot,  however, 
be  comet  if  the  list  of  tbe  priu-winners  Kiven 
iv  M.   Chonqnet   in    Grove's  Dictionmy  of 
Slwie  may   be   trusted.     Therein    M.  Saf- 
rirre  figures  as  tbe  successful  compel  itor  in 
I'^l'i  with  a  work  entitled  Calypto.  However 
this  may  be,    the  Stabat  Mater  proved  well 
worthy  of  performance.    It  ia  in  eight  numbers, 
asd  is  written  for  a  guartett  of  principal  vocalists, 
chorus  (sometimes  in  eight  parts),  and  a  large 
i^Tchestra.  The  music  beue  traces  of  the  influence 
of  Koasini.  and  occasionally  of  Gounod,  and  is  re- 
markable for  suave,  Sowing  melody  and  the  ut- 
moi-t  lucidity  of  expression.    The  contrapuntal 
writing-  ia  of  a  very  mild  description,  but  on  the 
"'■her  hand  we  are  not  disposea  to  consider  that 
tae  composer  errs  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
tecalarity  except  in  the  final  movement,  where  he 
has  introduwd  military  instruments.  AlUiou^h 
there  is  but  little  evince  of  distinct  iodividuslity 
ia  M.  SalTayre's  ideas,  there  is  much  that  betokens 
the  poaaeBsion  of  a  graceful  fancy,  and  his  orches- 
tration— allowing  for  tbe  exception  named — is 
^ery  pleaaing.   In  Ivief,  there  is  sufficient  of  pro- 
mise  in  the  work  to  create  interest  in  tbe 
lutura    of    the   composer.     The  performance 
WAS    not     altogether    beyond    reproach.  Of 
tbe   soloists,  Mr.  Ludwig   alone   gave  entire 
•atisfaclioo,  and  the  cborus-singing  was  coarse 
and  uotinisbed.   The  other  unfamiliar  items  at 
thi»  con<*t*rt  were  a  rather  rhapsodical  sketch 
entitled  i^M  T.  aMitiiid,  for  orchestra,  by  Heioricb 


Stiehl,  and  a  concerto  Jinale  by  Miss  Olirera  Pres- 
cott.  The  band  gave  a  very  tine  performance  of 
Beethoven's  sympbony  in  A,  No.  7,  and  Mdme. 
Viard-Louis  played  Ferdinand  Hiller's  concerto 
in  F  sharp  minor.  The  statement  in  the  pro- 
gramme that  Harold's  Zampa  was  last  performed 
in  England  in  1871  is  inaccurate.  The  opera 
WAS  gi\'en  in  French  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in 
1875,  and  in  English,  under  Mr.  Carl  Bosa's 
direction,  at  the  Lyceum  in  1876. 

Uhsse  the  title  Betlt  and  BeUringfrt  (H.  J. 
Infield),  Mr.  Benjamin  Lomax  has  reprinted  (we 
should  imagine,  vrith  some  additions)  a  lecture  de- 
livraed  by  himself  at  Brighton,  The  little  book, 
which  duls  not  only  with  tbe  history,  but  with 
the  casting  of  bells,  tbe  ringing  of  changes.  Sic, 
is  written  in  such  an  intenstiog  and  readable 
muiner,  and  contuns  so  many  curious  details, 
that,  though  hardly  coming  within  our  musical 
department,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  it 
deserves  a  few  words  of  commeudation. 
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THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

By  THEODOBE  UABTIN. 


HEW  TOLUUB  BY  ROBBBT  BBOWNINO. 
On  April  38,  toKp  8to,  1>*. 

DBAlCiLTIG  IDTLS.  By  Robert  Browning:. 

KBW  WORE  BT  UB.  J.  A.  STHOSDS. 

SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  in  ITALT.  By 

John  ADDCfOTON  Sthoitd!!.  Author  nf  " Beimi«aance  la 
Italy,"  bo.  With  a  FnntiBpieoe.  Crown  Sro.   [/a  Jtof. 

KEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "  Phyllis." 
Now  ready,  at  all  tbe  Llbrarlea. 

"AIB7  7AIBT  LILIAN."  By  the  Author 

of  "Pbyllls,"  "UoUyBawn,"*a  StoU. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "  Thoniierofla  HaH," 
"Under  Seal  of  Oontetalon."  &c. 
Next  week,  at  all  the  Libraries. 

BASILDON.    By  Hre.  Alfred  W.  Hont, 

Aotbor  et  -  Tbonferafti  HaB,"  "  Uad«  SbmI  o(  Oontea- 
akM,"  Itc  Ac.  tffM. 

Jait  pabUabed,  onwn  in.  It.  6J. 

ESSATS  on  AB.T.   By  J.  Oomyns  Carr. 

"AnaladditloBtooritlaalUtaMtiin.  Th«M  smooth,  volU 
jointed  enaya  oonld  not  taan  been  built  np  azo^  on  a  fonnda- 
tton  of  patient  work.  It  la  tin  mak  ol  a  (bonraghlj  odneatea 
mind." — Academf. 

"  Intenatltif  and  origlnBl  '^M  aatlur  b  ana  ol  tbOTary 

tow  tboimvtoy  oapaUa  and  wdl-tralnod  fttt  oritloa  at  wbm 
we  ata  boaat  In  Biiglaiid."~ne  WM. 

"  Even  tbow  who  dUter  from  Hr.  Comyns  Carr^  ooDOtaMhma 
mmt  aaknowMge  Sba  rdioed  taata  aBdjoeat  lltaraij  narife 
tbasa  -nrj  attraoliTB  Maya."— JWs  BM. 

"  FnU  <d  tawcWaia  oC  IntHqmteUa  Taloe  NotewnAhy 

for  p— agai  of  fellatoui  «qiramlon  and  penetratiTo  oritldsm.*' 

OrapMe. 

Jnit  pobUsbad.  (rows  8td.  9*. 

The  OLASSIO  POETS:  their  Lives  and 

their  Tlmea.    With  the  Eplca  B[dtomInd.  By  W.  T. 

DOBBOM. 

"  It  li  In  Ha  way  a  little  encyolopaodia.  and  preaenta  oa  In  a 
compact  (hspe  with  knowtodge  tor  which  peiaona  who  do  not 
know  exactly  when  to  lock  for  It  might  lanaaok  Ubrariea  In 

tmio."— World. 

"  A  gnat  de«l  la  accomplished  within  the  coTen  of  a  single 
▼oinme  rntlUed  'The  Claesic  Poets.'  The  volume  Is  likely  to 
fulfil  the  hope  In  which  it  was  written,  namely,  '  that  a  book  of 
this  kind  woald  proTo  a  norelty,  and  And  (sTonnible  reception 
In  these  days  of  popular  literature,  when  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  little  known  scenes  and  obaraoters  in  the  old  poems, 
and  that  nnmeroos  readere  might  think  it  well  to  have  tbeir 
salient  points  brought  before  them  in  this  way  who  would  not 
caie  or  be  wUling  to  give  the  time  to  peruse  Uie  epics  In  their 
mtirety.'  It  la  reidly  marrellons  to  aee  hou-  well  in  hand  Uie 
anUior  has  managod  to  ke^  bis  Taat  subject,  and  how  full  and 
yot  compact  la  the  information  be  has  oontrlTed  to  oonTay." 
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II.  FitageraKL 
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THE  OORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  MAY. 
With  lUDctntfama  hj  OsOBOit  SD  IUcbikb  nod 
Fbavk  Dickbu. 

HademoiseUe  de  Uereac  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chsp.  X 
In  wbicbHr.BaiTln8:toaIoaea  bis  Temper.— XI.  In  whioh 
Mr.  BarringtonwlBScOameofBilllardi.— XILLanaqnenoU 

A  Speech  at  Eton.  By  XAirionr  Aiixoi.d. 

Menander. 

Two  Impoaton  of  tbe  BIgbtaenth  Century. 
Truth  (tf  InteiQOune. 
Zips.  By  JAiim  Brick. 

Sunnna :  An  Intooduction.   (WItb  an  Illnatmttoo.)  Chap. 
Empty  Houaea.-n.  In  a  Olg.— IIL  Cotba.-lV.  "Tdlme 
why  SuaaDna's  Fair." 
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SAMUEL  TmSLET  &  CO.'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE. — ^Now  ready,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  aboai  400  pages  eacli,  handsomely  bound,  price  30«. 

THE    POFE    JLNTy    THE  KING: 

THE  WAR  BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  ITALY. 

By  A.  QrALhENQAf  Author  of  "Italy  Beviaited,"  Ac. 

"  TWO  BBIQHT  AND  SPARKLING  VOWMES."— The  Times,  April  21,  1879. 

"  We  zecommend  oar  readers  to  peroM  '  The  Pope  and  the  King '  themselvea,  and  to  form  their  own  opinioiu  Ad  iateresting  and  ralnabla  work."— 

-"A  valuable  oontribadon  to  the  Btorei  of  modern  iagUtrj.^—Staiidard. 


THE  NEWEST  WOBES  OF  FICTION,  AT  ALL  LIBBABIES. 

NOTICE— MISS  MAERYAT'S  NEW  KOVEL. 

A  BROKEN  BLOSSOM.    By  Florence  Maeryat, 

Antbar  tS  "  Lore'i  Ctmfliot,"  "  7oiiua  AgKinat  Woman,"  3x.  S  vols.  31(.  id.  [2Mf  dajf. 

NOTICE.— NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  EILOART. 

HOW  HE  WON  HEfi-i  By  Mrs.  Eiloaet,  Author 

ot"Hqi;'« The Oarato'flI>IMpIIi>e/'''WinMi'* Wins,? Jttt  3TCta.ai(.a<l  [TMiAqh 

CATCHING  A  TARTAR.  By  G.  Webb  Appleton, 

Antlior  of  •'  Frowi  Hewta."  t  ydM,  »U.  td.  [fUi  Ay. 

The  MASTER  of  REDLEAF.    By  Elizabeth  A. 

UEEIWETHBB.  Z  TOto.  Kb.  9d.  [77)(t  dajf. 

The  BLACE^QlflRE  ;  or,  a  Lady's  Four  Wishes. 

Bj  DAVtrS.  S  vota.  311.  6rf. 

TliB  Speotator  sajs      '  Hie  Slm±  Sunte  *    well  vortfc  nadine;." 
The  AtheuMuni  wr*:— "'The  Bleak  eqaln'ta  a  good  ■bnr." 

Sootiman.— " '  The  Blaok  Sanln*  to  nndoahtedlj  a  Tery  cterir  norcl.  with  pknt^  of  IntorMt  ifMUt  tma.  0*  pcditioal 
and  Qodedutteal  peooUHTltlM.'' 

STONEDELL  LODGE.    By  Frederick  Spencer 

BUm.  Author  of  "Hanfagton."  >T<da.lUU. 

8tmdar  Times.—"  A  BofBdently'  pteaiaat  nom  Uaj  be  md  wlUi  latcrab" 


OUR  VICAR.  By  Wynteb  Fbobe  Knight,  B.CL. 
A   MOUNTAIN    DAISY.      By   Emily  Grace 


MominK  Post,—"  Tbe  cbarm  which  the  Btory  tmdoa: 
pure  aadloTabiQ  girl  in  Its  relation  to  thon  about  ha..... The  nw 


axiatm  from  tbe  oontenqdation  of  the  life  of  a 
maj  bt  jortly  ooagiatnUtad  on  a  laytOmate  toowB." 


C  UPID  and  the  SPHINX.    By  Habford  Flemming. 

t-rtlM.SU.9d. 

Aoademr.— "  At  once  reoalla  'A  Nile  Novel'  to  mind.  Like  that  derer  etoij,  It  la  of  Amerioan  aathordiip,  and 
Ita  ioene  Ilea  chieOj  in  Bgypt,  while  ita  cfaenoteia  are  Enropaana  and  AraerloMie." 

AthanMnm.— "There  la  mncbfieahntaaaboat'OupidandtlieSpUax.*  Thotuh  Cairo  and  tlM  into  aze  not  qnita  new 
BOond,  tbv  haTo  not  mnoh  bean  naed  hr  BOVdBts,  sod  Hr.  RemmliiB  ahoWH 

when  he  can  atao  write  with  Tigoor  and  good  teste,  as  Ur.  nemndng  does,  it  foQows  that  his  book  mnst  hare  no  anall 
mmlV 

The  LADY  of  TREFERNE.    By  Harriet  S. 

HnX.  ItiOlIUM.' 

AtheaaaexiTTi.— "  The  reader  win  And  mnoh  to  pleaae  Mm  in '  The  lady  of  Trafama.'  Aa  a  rimple  nanatire  o<  half- 
a.doaan  lore  itairie^  it  to  ea  waU  worth  naUBg  as  BM  (tf  ita  oonpatttm  for  po^ 

MY  FRIEND  and  MY  WIFE.   By  Henry  James 

OZBBS.  9vat.nt.td. 

Sunday  Times.— "  ThMongtalf  Inteceetbig  We  can  reoommend  tbe  book  to  om  reedtn  as  worth  readtng." 

OivUlaa.- "  The  plot  U  wtSl  laid,  and  the  cberacten  are  thoae  of  ervrj-dar  lite,  whilst  the  atrle  in  whloh  the  abnr 
to  told  hrighteoanp  with  hope  era  fhfiaaddeataMoea,  anA  glna  a  dUuactor  «I  mSOj  to  thoae  fital  plotQMi  of  maii^ 
Vtcvlaef  wUehtfaihaiokaofOBdtC  dminUB." 

Ssotsman.— " ConatderaUe  power  In  the  eoooMtien  sad  ddlneatlon  of  wrlona  trpasot  ehsraetork  dlQlajad  In 
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Tn  Bditob  cannot  undertake  io  return^  or 
h  correspond  icitt  ihe  wrUerc  of,  njeeted 

MfMMOnp^ 

It  ie  partieidarly  regueded  that  all  Jmetneu 
leUere  regarding       eugptg  of  ike  jioper, 
may  U  addreesed  to  As  PoBLiuaB, 
and  not  to  fhe  EmroB. 


LITERATURE. 

Mittery  of  the  Engliah  People.     Bj  J.  K. 
Qitwn,  M.A.    Vol.  III.  (MacmiUan.) 

Ml  Gush's  work  has  osrtaitily  had  to  stand 
fire  since  it  first  appeared  in  its  shorter  ftHrm, 
ud  it  can  hwrdly  he  aaid  to  have  oome  nn- 
fic^hed  oat  of  uie  process.  Yet  those  who 
nm  rather  too  euthuBiaatio  in  irelofnniDg 
it  need  not  be  very  mnch  ashamed  of  them- 
eelTfls.  Th^  were  not,  as  has  been  some- 
times asserted,  led  astray  by  mere  brilliancy 
of  sl^Ie.  After  all  is  said,  Mr.  Oreen's 
ustiJants  may  be  challenged  to  produce  any 
other  history  which  conveys  so  living  an 
kpreBsion  of  all  that  Ehigland  is  and  has 
been.  He  has,  what  so  few  have,  the  gift  of 
tdstorical  imagination.  Complex  phenomena 
appear  to  him,  not  in  isolation,  but  in  nnion. 
Pditical  and  social  movements,  the  poises 
d  relipons  feeling  and  the  workings  of  the 
KieDtmc  brain,  harmonise  tt^^ether  on  his 
omvaS. 

Such  sierats  are  acoompaniect  hy — ^per- 
liaps  are  neeessarily  accompanied  1^ — grave 
defects.  The  most  obvions  is  the  extra- 
ordinary carelessness  about  details  which  is 
Btill  to  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 
Eren  the  title-page  states  that  the  Contents 
reach  the  year  lo88»  while  in  reality  they 
only  reach  1683.  Then  we  have  Count 
Konsfeld  called  Mansfield  (p.  120),  the 
irell-known  Sir  Bobert  Phelips  or  Philips 
ckUed  Sir  Thomas  at  page  125,  and  Sir 
Richard  on  the  very  next  page.  At  page  104 
we  hear,  what  will  be  news  to  those  who 
bare  atodied  the  sobieot,  that  Ferdinand 
was  no  sooner  accepted  as  King  of  Bohemia 
Aan  he  b^aa  to  pni  in  practice  « **fi>rcible 
eoiTenion  to  CaihoUcism;"  that  Charles, 
btftne  the  wteAmg  at  Oxford  in  1625,  showed 
his  defiaaoe  of  ^nise  of  CommoiiB  by 
hherating  Montague  finm  prison  (p.  124)  ; 
that  Prynne's  dnmpy  quarto  Sietrwmaetix 
was  an  "enormonsfoHo''  (p.  181)  ;  and  that 
four  cnlprits  stood  on  we  piltory  ^hen 
Prynne's  ears  were  sliced  off  a  second  time 
in  1637  (p.  182).  ■  Still,  it  mnst  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  mnoh  more  diffienlt  for 
awriter  who  has  taken  all  the  history  of  his 
CDontxy  for  his  province  to  remember  details 
soeorately  than  it  is  for  a  writer  who  hnmbly 
<<f"itinita  bixnaelf  with  workii^  out  mioro- 
■oofsealh-  the  bistoiy  of  some  fiffy  ■<»  sizt|y 
years.  Ifr.  Gxean's  ppssoat  voiwu  shows  a> 
gnat  adnnoe  on  the  Bhari  HiUpry  in  tfaia 
naftat,  and  the  meremisstatBmantsrf&ot  of 
vluoh  specimens  have  jnst  been  quoted 
™7  yet  give  way  to  a  more  thonoagh  and. 
Mneat  reriuoo. 


Another  clasa  of  errors  is  of  &r  more 
serions  consequence.  It  matters  little  whether 
the  name  of  an  orator  were  Thomas  or 
Bobert,  or  whether  Pxynne's  nnreadable 
work  were  a  fidio  or  a  qnarto;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  Mr.  Green's  mistakeB  are  of 
this  innocnoos  kind.  It  is  im^oasible  to 
deny  that  he  is  very  lax  in  investigating  the 
truth  of  statements  which  tell  against  the 
Boyalist  party,  because  he  is  entirely  out  of 
intellectual  sympathy,  or  even  of  compas- 
sionate sympathy,  with  its  leaders.  Even 
here,  however,  criticism  must  be  jast. 
The  amount  pf  enquiry  which  would 
make  the  evidence  on  these  matters 
thoroughly  familiar  to  Mr.  Green  would 
have  incapacitated  him  from  writing 
such  a  book  as  this  at  all.  We  cannot 
blame  him  very  severely  for  swallowing  the 
popular  belief  of  the  d^idly  enmity  between 
Henrietta  Maria  and  Strafford ;  or  for  talking 
of  the  Qoeen  as  a  bieot  beoanse  she  resented 
fhe  persecution  of  wose  who  held  the  &ith 
in  which  she  had  herself  been  educated ;  or 
for  fancying  that  300,0002.  was  raised  by  the 
Forest  Courts  in  Essex  alone ;  or  that  Charles 
by  demolishing  houses  in  London  gained 
"  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  great  city,  whose 
strength  and  resources  wdre  fatal  to  him  in 
the  coming  war "  (p.  146),  the  plain  fact 
being  that  the  demolition  was  undertaken 
on  the  speoial  petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen.  But  there  are  other  mis* 
statements  where  ordinary  consideration 
would  have  saved  Mr.  Green  from  error. 
It  seems  incredible  that  he  should  fancy 
that  a  benevolence  was  a  loan  and  not  a 
«ft  (p.  91)  ;  but  whether  benevolences  were 
KMms  or  gifts,  be  has  no  right  to  say  (p.  148) 
that  after  the  Petition  of  Bight  "writs  for 
benevolences  under  the  old  pretext  of  loans 
were  issued  for  every  shire."  Such  a  state- 
ment means  nothing  less  than  that  Charles 
deliberately  broke  the  Petition  of  B^ht. 
What  imaginable  authority  can  have  so  mis- 
led Mr.  Green  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
That  he  has  no  real  evidence  for  what  he 
says  is  absolutely  certain. 

In  all  constita^tional  matters  Mr.  Green 
walks  with  the  nneortain  step  of  half-know- 
ledge.  In  the  great  case  of  ship-money  he 
tells  us  that  the  majority  of  the  judges, 
"seven  in  number,  laid  down  the  broad 
principle  that  no  statute  prohibiting  arbi- 
trary taxation  could  be  pleaded  against  the 
king's  will."  If  Mr.  Gieen  wiU  read  again 
Finch's  judgment,  which  he  himself  quotes, 
he  will  see  wat  he  at  least  limited  his  prin- 
ciple to  taxation  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  Berkeley's  wild  words  about  rex 
and  lex  mark  him  out  from  his  fellows. 

Mr.  Green,  in  fact,  has  much  still  to  do. 
He  finds  difficulty  in  stooping  to  the  work 
of  trying  to  understand  those  whom  he 
deliberately  believes  to  have  bees  the  in- 
stinments  of  evil.  His  piotoxa  of  Went- 
■worth  misses  the  simple  explanation-that  ini 
tiring,  to  re-establish  the  Tudor  system  hei 
.fJlnpon  times. when  the  elements,  out.  of: 
which  it  waa  componnded  ^eie  no  longer  ab 
-hand,  and  that  he  waa  consequently  driven 
to  beoome  the  champion  of  despotism  with- 
ont  meajiing.  to  .be  ai^hing  of  the  kind.' 
J^r.  Gre^,j  in  short,  nndarstanda  well 
enoogh  .wluht  Pym  and  Cromwell  and  Mil- 
ton were  aiming  at^    What  Bacon  and 


Strafibrd  and  Montrose  were  aiming  at  is 
still  a  sealed  mystery  to  his  mind.  Tet  until 
he  understands  that,  the  present  volume, 
with  all  its  varied  merits,  will  never  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  snperficial  sketch  which 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  knowledge.  No  donbt,  even  as  it 
stands,  this  volume  marks  a  great  advance 
upon  the  earlier  and  briefer  narrative.  Mr. 
Greea  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  that 
nature  is  larger  than  his  conception,  and  to 
devote  yet  more  years  to  the  patient  study 
of  that  national  life  the  fullness  of  which 
is  bc^nd  our  comprehension. 

SlKTJEL  B.  GABDIHIB. 


Le  Banquet,    Far  Jnles  liGohelet.    (Paris : 
Calmann  L6vy.) 

MiCHBLiT  declared  in  his  will  that  he  left 
no  work  whatever  for  publication  after  his 
death.  This  was  Ime  in  the  sense  that  he 
left  no  finished  book,  in  the  denutment  of 
history  or  of  natural  history.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  left  a  considerable  quantity 
of  unpublished  papers.  These  consisted,  in 
the  first  place,  of  notes  for  his  lectures,  which 
are  found  in  a  modified  form  in  his  printed 
books ;  then,  of  his  journals  of  travel ;  next, 
of  an  account  of  his  childhood,  written  in 
1818 ;  and,  finally,  of  notes  of  a  private  and 
personal  character,  jotted  down  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  sometimes  day  after 
day,  sometimes  at  longer  intervals.  But 
he  was  always  aocnstomed  to  make  a  note 
of  every  fiict  that  stmck  him,'the  ideas,  ihe 
sentinunts  that  tooik  a  stnag  hotd  of  him. 
From  this  mass  of  mannsetipt  notes  his 
devoted  widow,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  tiie 
care  of  his  memory  and  faia  work,  will  be 
enabled  to  derive  materials  for  several 
volumes  of  great  autobiographical  interest, 
which  will  allow  ns  to  fetiiom  the  very 
depths  of  this  pure,  generous,  and  ardent 
soul.  And  we  who  have  been  allowed  to 
cast  a  glance  over  these  scattered  pi^es  may 
say  that  Michelet  comes  ont  after  their 
perusal  with  increased  intellectual  and  moral 
stature,  and  that  they  will  help  us  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  unity  of  his  life 
and  development. 

The  volume  jnst  published  b^  Mdme. 
Michelet — lie  San^uet — is  somethmff  more 
than  mere  notea  and  a  diary  of  travel.  Ifcis 
the  sketch  of  a  book  planned-  in  1853-i  at 
Nervi,  whereHicihelet,  after  the  great  fatigne, 
physical  and  moral,  caused  him  by  his  His- 
tory of  the  F^rench  BevoltUumt  and  after  the 
shock  of  the  coup  d'Stat  of  December  2, 
1851,  had  retired  to  seek  a  renewal  of 
health  and  strength.  The  book  was  con- 
tinued at  Turin,  nut  remained  unfinished. 
The  history  of  France  had  resumed  its  sway 
over  Michelet,  and  doubtless  the  Imperial 
regime  did  not  allow  the  writer  the  neces- 
Bary  liberty  to  set  fordi  his  ideas. on  the 
.«raveat  qusstiDns  of  .demoaiw:^,  so  that  lie 
.broke  x}ff.hisw«'Vp<)*tpooii}g  ita  completion 
till  a  more  popitions  moipfBt.-  Tet,  frag- 
mentary as  zt  ia^  in'  spit»of  its-  2a««na«  iw 
its  imperfections,  tMs  work  yet  poeaeeses  a 
onrtain  unity,  and  abounds  in  beauties  of  a 
high  otder  and  in  great  ideas.  '* 

The  first  part-r"  Le  Pays  de  la,  Faim" 
—is  a  rec<nd  of  travel.'  "Michelet  tells 
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us  how  he  entered  Italy  by  the  Corniohe 
Toat^  how  he  was  unabte  to  endare  Genoa 
and  came  to  Kerri,  where  he  installed  him- 
Belf  very  hninbly  with  hia  wife  in  the  dilapi- 
dated palaoe  of  Cardinal  Spina.  The  misery 
of  the  oonntty  impressed  Miohelet  as  deeply 
as  its  beanW ;  he  relates  with  emotion  tiie 
efforts  of  the  local  ma^trate  at  Nervi  to 
improve  the  soil,  and  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  the  fishermen  and  shepherds 
spent  their  lives.  Tet  this  record  ot  travel 
is  of  a  very  peculiar  character.  The  tra- 
veller is  an  historian,  a  writer,  a  poet,  and 
a  thinker,  always  oocapied  with  the  destinies 
of  humanity,  moved  to  tenderness  by  the 
snfTerinj^  of  the  people.  The  historian 
iMoes  vividly  and  profoandly  the  character 
«f  the  past  and  present  of  Qenoa,  "  which 
-was  a  bank  before  it  was  a  city/*  "  whose 
history  is  fliU  of  great  things  by  fits  and 
starts,  unequal  and  &tigning,  like  the 
oonnby;"  the  writer  describm  iriih  rare 
power  and  diarm  the  scenery  of  Nervi,  the 
revels  of  light  iuits  sterry  nights ;  the  limpid 
Aea,  to  whose  depths  his  eye  pierces,  and  in 
which  he  admires  the  seaweeds  with  their 
mnerald  green;  the  bald  monntaios,  that 
aeem  to  be  ashamed  of  their  nakedoess. 
Look  upon  Uiis  picture  in  Genoa,  drawn  in 
a  few  lines.  It  enables  us  to  reoognise  at 
onoe  the  painter  and  the  philosopHoal  his. 
torian: — 

''O&ies  n'a  gu&re  song^  so  elimat,  qoud  die 
s'est  fondle  au  centre  du  goMo.  Le  eonntsrce 
arm4,  la  lapme,  la  grannie  de  la  mer,  c'Stut 
toute  sa  pens^  Sans  souci  de  la  tarre  ^u'elle 
ignorait  at  mdpriaut,  elle  a,  snr  I'^tzoite  lui^, 
Nitre  la  mer  et  la  montagne,  entau^,  d'^toge  en 
^tage,  comme  une  6chelle  tltanigue  de  palais  de 
m*rhre,  qui  da  loin  ^psxaissent  las  una  but  In 
autres.  Oes  stages  magnifiquae,  ooapte  d'oraogerB, 
de  terrasses,  sainaaant  et  aorprannant  plus  encore 

2a'Us  ne  chaiment  PonrqucdP  On  partidpe  i 
i  fitt^ue  d'un  A  grand  efiort ;  on  aent  trop  wen 
^a^m  Ui  people,  pea  amowenx  de  la  nature, 
nia  pas  fiut  tout  oda  par  dmple  amnaemeot.  Oes 
palais  Bont  das  forteraaaes,  grille  au  baa,  farmto 
de  portas  de  fer  maaaivea  comma  des  portaa  de 
villea,  qui  defendant  la  cofire  fort.  Oaa  terraaaea 
afirienna^  qui  a'afforeent  de  monter  toujoura  plus 
haut,  de  voir  par  deasus  leura  voisinea,  float  des 
-obaervatoiraa  d'oik  le  capitaliate  regardait  sea 
navires  en  mar,  d*o&  I'annateur  snivait  de  I'oeU 
sas  coraaiiee.* 

It  was,  however,  neither  historical  nor 
picturesque  considerations  that  claimed  the 
main  share  of  Miidielet's  attention  during 
his  stay  at  Kern.  It  was  the  mis^,  the 
hard  life  of  the  people  who  pastured  their 
Imn  cattle  on  bareen  mountama,  or  soi^ht 
ft  precarious  eziBtenoe  on  a  fishless  sea.  The 
deplorable  eoonomio  conditions  of  It^y  at 
that  day,  when  the  populations  were  im- 
poverished by  the  oonoentration  of  the  land 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  by  the  exactions 
of  the  petty  Governments,  drew  from  him 
the  eloquent  and  prophet^  words  wherein 
he  ezpresees  his  ardent  aspirations  for  the 
imiihr  of  ItaHj. 

Then  from  Italy  he  turns  his  eyes  else- 
-where.  He  thinks  of  all  those  who  suffer. 
**  The  world  is  hungry  " — such  is  the  pro- 
found oomviotion  tmkt  he  derives  from  his 
■solitary  meditations  at  Iferri,  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  the  seoond  part  of  his  book — "  Le 
Banqoet"  He  wishes  to  ensure  to  all  "suffi- 
^ent  means  of  life"— ruot  the  life  of  the 
body  only,  bat  the  Ufs  <rf  the  spirit  and  the 


heart.  Here,  doubtless,  we  could  wish  for 
more  precise  ideas,  for  practical  proposi- 
tions, and  Michelet  ^ives  us  few.  While 
admiring  the  inspiration  and  the  desires  of 
the  apostles  of  sooialiBm,  Fourier  and  Saint. 
Simon,  he  pronounces  their  ideal  too  mate- 
rialistic and  chimerical ;  but  when  he  repre- 
sents the  Bevolotion  as  having  solved  the 
question  by  the  sale  of  national  property,  he 
manifestly  furnishes  no  solution  for  the 
difficulties  of  tbe  present.  Nevertheless, 
though  practical  conceptions  are  wanting, 
he  yet  indicates  accurately  and  forcibly  the 
needs  of  modem  democracy,  the  unconscious 
wishes  of  the  suffering  people.  These  un- 
conscious wishes  the  Church  believed  herself 
able  to  appease  in  the  Ulddlc  Ages,  but  she 
has  no  such  power  now.  Michelet  shows  us,  in 
an  admirable  dialogue,  the  workman  of  I^ons 
placed  between  the  two  mountains — Fonr- 
vieres,  the  monntain  of  pi^pim^^  and  La 
Croix  Bousse,  the  mountain  of  labour,  and 
pr^erring  the  latter,  with  all  its  sufferings, 
to  the  enervating  slumber  in  which  the 
former  lulls  to  rest  his  will  and  thought. 
What  the  people  require,  beside  the  peace 
which  is  necessary  to  existence,  is  books  that 
it  may  understand,  songs  in  which  its  soul 
may  unfold  itself,  festivals  which  may  ^ve 
it  joy  and  rest,  enthusiasm  for  great  patriotic 
and  humanitarian  ideas.  Each  of  these 
points  is  developed  with  poetic  eloquenoe ; 
and  Michelet  believes  that  he  finds  in  the 
French  Bevolntion  the  presentiment  and 
germ  of  all  the  progress  of  which  he  dreams. 
We,  who  view  the  Bevolntion  with  a  calmer 
and  less  prejudiced  eye,  cannot  share  lida 
confident  enwusiasm  for  the  revolutionary 
fStes,  with  which  so  modh  of  the  grotesque 
and  theatrical  element,  so  much  empty  de- 
clamation, was  mixed  up.  We  are  better 
pleased  when  Michelet  brings  us  back  to  the 
Athens  which  he  celebrates  so  brilliantly : — 
"  Heureuae  I'aofaace  d'Atbftnea,  qui  an 
plune  lumigre  et  comme  aur  la  place  publique, 
grandlBRait  aana  a'en  apareevoir,  da  aa  constanta 
participation  &  la rie dels  patria!  Contraata  humi- 
tiant,  aeeablant,  avae  nobe  Mueation  soolsstiqae  t 
La  misftabla  teolisr  ^pelle  dix  ana  IMmosthdnea 
dans  la  pousntoe  d'na  vienx  colltee,  sons  la  fSroIe 
d'ona  robe  noixe.  Et  le  libra  ennnt  de  I'Attique 
ratendait  en  pidn  solril,  au  pled  da  la  gnnde 
tribune,  devant  la  mer,  empire  d'Athdnea,  b  voix 
de  I'orateur  unique  dont  lee  aiddea  a*efforceiit  encore 
de  ffarder,  d'^uter  I'dcho.  De  caa  fStea  de  la 
parole,  il  allait  aux  fStea  saintes  du  tii^&tre  de 
BaccbuB,  qui  ensaignaieot  la  liberty  par  lea  tra- 
f^uea  aventures  et  le  daatin  dee  vieox  tyrana. 
La  religion,  I'hiatoire  nationale  et  le  g6tna  de  la 
cits,  le  vital  esprit  de  la  loi,  il  recavait  tout  k  flota 
dana  le  lait  et  le  miel  da  la  graiide  coupe  de 
Sophocle  on  d'Eachyle.  II  rentralt,  noo  anivrd, 
lUiuB  dana  rharmonie,  Pequilibre  qui  aeuls  mettent 
en  nous  la  force.  II  rentralt,  dormait  ptusible, 
plein  de  songes  b^roiquea ;  lea  proph^tiquea  ab^ea 
vanaient  ee  p«sw  eur  sea  Idvrea,  at  A'EaahyU  6Uat 
n^Flaton." 

From  the  sufibring  people,  Michelet's 
thoughts  pass  to  all  those  who  are  suffering, 
and  especially  to  all  that  class,  so  numerous 
in  Europe  in  tbe  dark  year  1854,  wbich  lay 
under  the  ban  of  Uie  Qovemments.  A  volun- 
tary exile,  he  thinks  of  all  his  fello  w-exiles,  and 
he  finds  in  Virgil,  bis  bvonrite  poet,  a  strik- 
ing expression  of  tiiehr  sorrows  and  aspira- 
tions. These  pegee  on  Virgil  are  peraaps 
the  finest,  the  most  stirring  in  the  book. 
I  will  not  give  qnotetions  firom  tiiem;  I 


should  have  to  transoribe  tham  all.  Vinnl 
is  for  Ifiohelet  the  singer 
"  des  Dieux  titeinta,  dea  nations  di^amea,  da 
cttte  an^antiea.  ....  Vdx  eonteoue,  Toix  unf. 
frante,  la  voix  dea  laboureura  chaaa^  de  FltaUo  pv 
lea  coloniea  dea  aoldata  c^aariens ;  Ueii 
voix  dee  morta,  1  '6cho  &ible  et  deniier  du  anoouM 
tribus  italiquea  effac^ea  du  sol  par  S;Ur;  qotdii. 
je?  la  voix  dee  morta  futura,  de  com  qm  ii,, 
tour  cultivArent  1©  sol  dfivorant  de  rEnipit»,et, 
g^n^rationa  par  g^a^ratioiw,  y  dtfpos&rent  leois'ai 
Tous  ont  en  lui  leur  biatoire,  et  lenr  piophft^li 
yaix  de  leur  douleur." 

The  book  ends  with  an  appeal  totle 
brotherhood  of  nations,  to  a  mystical  ban^ 
to  which  all  will  be  invited,  and  the  writai 
soul  at  last  risM  to  God,  the  creator  of  tia 
worlds,  in  whom  all  is  fused  and  ku* 
monised. 

" Donee  Imniiie  du  mati%  men  smiB  et  nem* 
fldanta,  nous  aommee  aaaia  ....  EIiImb!  m 

mot  t^moin,  j'ntteete  devant  IMeaqnejesniiiliii, 
\ou6  de  toutes  mes  puiaaances  i  crto  pom  > 
gloire  et  le  aalut  de  oe  monde.  FQiase-Vil,cfl 
moade  infiwtniitf,  pniase^il  &  la  lueor  d«  bub 
fiuble  fanal,  commencer  i  a'illaiiiioer.  Qm  jt 
paaaa,  a'il  le  firat,  comme  uo  phare  incomia  aim 
en  mer  celui  qui  ne  aait  paa  aon  nom !  QD'entn 
le  aoir  et  le  matin  ma  lampe  brille  ^phtain,  mii 
eecourable,  et  ja  dlru  meicil  J'auiaidoimiBi 
part  du  banquet  1 " 

We  cannot  hear  without  emotion  this  mt 
that  issues  from  the  tomb  to  enoonngeid 
instruct  us.  These  unfinished  woi&  Ion 
a  very  peculiar  valae  for  na  at  a  tiae  wIh 
ffraaae  has  to  oifpodse  heisdf  ntm 
basis,  to  find  within  herself  safSa^ktm 
for  tibe  establishment  of  a  denumtitr^ 
the  chief  stomfalin^block  in  wbeeinH 
the  ezosBsive  hopes  that  it  causes  wlil^  it 
can  scarcely  satisfy.  FaiUi,  eotimnnia 
as  rare  now  among  democrats  tfaemBdnsM 
sympathy  between  peoples  is  rare  and 
And  BO  we  who  suffer  from  tbe  oppomla 
defect  do  not  feel  ourselves  in  a  podtios  to 
criticise  the  possible  element  of  excess  ml 
over-confidence  in  the  dreams  of  UicWeL 
We  prefer  being  carried  away  for  a  momeni 
by  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  well  asauied 
that  we  shall  rise  from  his  book  with  better 
hearts,  with  souls  more  fixed  on  high  things, 
more  disposed  to  action,  to  goodness,  to  self- 
sacrifice.  G.UOXOD. 
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The  three  Tolnmefl  of  Saxon  charters 
fiom  tbe  Cottonian  libniy  hare  been  some 
tine  before  the  pablio.   Thej  were  pnb- 
liahed  bj  the  anUuuities  of  the  British 
Xosenm,  hy  what  is  called  the  Autotype 
Process.    The  present  rolnme  is  published 
ij  the  Ordoancn  Snrrey,  aud  the  process  is 
that  of  PhotoziDCf^rapby.    In  the  applica- 
tum  of  these  methods,  which  science  has 
Kwlj  snpplied,   to   the  ^reat   object  of 
Keoiing  the  precious  remaios  of  the  Anglo- 
Suon  period  against  farther  loss  by  fire 
ud  other  ravages  of  time,  the  charters 
were    reasonably  entitled  to  precedence. 
They  constitnte  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
jAmk  of  Anglo-Saxon  literatnre.   In  them, 
IS  ibej  lie  before  us  in  a  series,  we  see  the 
praeaas  of  growth  and  formation  to  a  degree 
Fliieh  is  not  possible  in  any  other  department 
_Anglo.Saxon  literature.     Covering  a 
period  of  no  less  than  five  whole  centuries 
— the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  inolnsive — ■ 
they  are  at  first  almost  entirely  in  Latin, 
Kith  occasional  words  and  phrases  in  the 
vemacnlar  ;  then  some   portions  are  in 
Saxon,   especially  boundaries;  then  later 
the  native  tongne  becomes  the  prevalent 
langoage,  and  whole  docamenta  appear  in 
it  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  last  two  centuries 
tlie  Latin  is  all  but  excluded,  and  we  have  a 
richly-elaborated  diplomatic  literatnre  in  the 
highly-infleoted  native  English  which  fioor^ 
la&ed  before  the  Norman  Oonqnest.  The 
mme  has  happened  in  other  lands,  and  this 
exhiUtkm  cn  growth  ia  one  of  Oie  things 
that  oierywhere  draws  stndenta  towards 
monttmenta  of  this  class.    The  dipbmatio 
liteiatoie  of  the  Provencal  language  presents 
exactly  the  same  gradaal  transition  from 
lotiD  to  the  veroacalar,  according  to  Karl 
Bartsdi  in  his  Qnmdriss  ntr  Oesckickte  der 
provetuab'sehen  Literatur. 

The  only  great  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
charters  ia  in  Kemble's  Codez  Diplamaticus, 
tax  octavo  volumes,  containing  1,369  docu- 
ments.   Bat  this  admirable  collection  is  not 
complete.    Thorpe  has  since  added  several 
(bow  many  is  hard  to  say)  in  his  DipUma- 
iarium.    It  is  a  serious  defect  in  that  other* 
nie  vaJnable  book,  and  a  defect  upon  which 
tlift  critioiam  of  the  time  did  not  &il  to 
laimadvOT^  that  he  has  given  no  indication 
uywbere  in  it  by  whicn  the  reader  might 
Me  what  was  new  and  what  had  been 
.Toblished  before.    Nothing  short  of  a  colla- 
ion  of  the  two  works  will  famish  anyone 
vith  this  information.   The  general  impres- 
ioD,  however,  is  that  Thorpe  made  import- 
at  additions  to  Kemble's  series.     The  pre- 
en t  pablication  adds  one  before  uupnblished 
—namely.  No.  XI.  The  collection  is  increased 
ly  additions  from  time  to  time.    Only  a  few 
rcas  a^^  a  Norfolk  gentleman,  the  Bev.  James 
Lee-W&mer,  of  Thorpland,  found  himself  in 
loesession  of  an  original  of  about  the  year 
which  was  printed  in  the  JourwU  of 
le  Arehaeolo^oal  Institute  with  a  beanti- 
illy.e:ucnted  faorimile. 
There  are  great  ^fferenoea  of  qnality 
nong  these  charters,  as  re^rds  genuine- 
ess  and  actual  or  proximate  originality, 
he  evidence  of  snch  qualities  is  closely  con- 
ected  with  the  character  and  date  of  the 
tannscripts  in  which  they  are  extant.  Some 
t  the  mannscripts  are  the  latest  and  very 
ront  of  an  die  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  and 


some  are  of  tiie  very  beat  and  most  contem- 
porary writingfl  that  time  and  chance  have 
spared.  These,  which  alone  merit  to  be 
(»lled  originals,  are  but  fyw  in  comparison 
with  the  entire  collection.  Most  of  the 
collection  survives  in  Chartnlaries,  bulky 
volamee  into  which  deeds  and  instraments 
were  copied  for  ordinary  reference.  Sach 
Chartnlaries  are  of  the  most  various  degrees 
of  accuracy  and  trustworthiness.  The 
worst  of  them  is  the  Sfaaflesbniy  Begister, 
a  volume  in  the  Harleian  Ubrary.  For  any 
further  details  of  this  kind  the  student  must 
go  to  the  Preface  of  Kemble's  sixth  volume. 

Few  are  th  e  libraries  in  wb  ich  any 
charters  of  the  first  qnalii^  are  preserved. 
The  largest  store  of  them  la  in  the  British 
Moseom.  The  other  resting-places  of  these 
treasures  are  Canterbury,  Bxeter,  Bochester, 
Wells,  and  Westminster.  When  such  things 
were  unheeded.  Sir  Bobert  Cotton  became 
possessed  of  a  large  part  of  the  original  re- 
cords of  Canterbury,  and  these  now  form 
part  of  the  Cotton  Library,  and  enrich  the 
national  Museum. 

Bat  still  Canterbury  is  not  lefl  without 
some  archives  worthy  of  her  long  and 
eminent  history.  Mr.  Kemble,  in  the  Pre- 
face already  referred  to,  speaks  with  marked 
respect  of  one  particalar  series  at  Canter- 
bury. These  are  his  words  : — "  A  most 
valuable  collection  of  original  charters,  on 
single  sheets,  kept  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
order."  With  some  few  additions,  the  pre- 
sent Tohime  reprasents  the  aeries  whtoh 
Kemble  thus  distinguished.  It  is,  and  will 
probably  be  known  as,  the  Canterbury 
Yolame  of  Facsimiles. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  featores 
of  manuscripts  are  but  food  for  curiosity 
when  once  the  matter  has  been  put  in  print. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  hand- 
writing and  aspect  of  a  manuscript  are  the 
bestevidence  of  its  date,  and  that  this  ia  a  kind 
of  evidence  which  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
description,  or  by  any  method  short  of 
facsimile.  The  actual  sight  of  originals 
which  this  pablication  may  be  said  to  afford  is 
an  assnrance  of  reality  and  an  immense  help 
to  the  historical  ima^nation.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  some  of  the  remaining  originals 
may  be  published  in  the  same  manner. 
General  Cameron  says  in  the  Preface  : — 

"  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  recommended  that 
the  Weatminster,  Bxeter,  and  Rochester  collec- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  ebould  be  proceeded 
with  in  succeuioD  to  that  of  Canterbury ;  and  I 
hope,  therefore,  the  BaDCtion  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  obtaiued  for  continuing  the  publi- 
catioD  of  these  extremely  valuable  and  ancient 
records  of  the  early  history  of  our  eonntry." 

The  archaeologist,  historian,  and  philo- 
logor  will  desire  nothing  better  than  a  con- 
tiuaation  of  this  magnificent  and  useful  work. 
It  is  thoroughly  well  executed  and  put  out 
of  hand ;  and  all  who  have  contributed  to  its 
perfection — from  Mr.  Basevi  Sanders,  the 
editor,  to  the  skilled  and  ingenious  non- 
commissioned officers  who  conduct  the 
photography  and  the  printing — deserve  the 
hearty  thanks  of  those  who  appreciate  the 
monnments  of  their  country's  lustoi^. 

J.  Eable. 


War  in  Bulgaria:  a  Narrative  of  Personal 
Experiences.  By  Lieut.-General  Valentine 
Buer  Pacha.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Samp- 
son Low  &  Co.) 

Genbkal  Bakbb  Pacha's  very  valuable  and 
interesting  narrative  of  his  personal  expe- 
riences during  the  war  in  Bulgaria  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  history  of  the  recent  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  In  the  operations  on 
the  Lom  Qeneral  Baker,  though  holding  no 
command,  greeXly  distinguished  himself,  and 
if  his  advice  h^  been  followed  on  more 
than  one  critical  occasion  the  result  of  the 
operations  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  very  different.  Everyone  mnat  sympa- 
thise wim  the  disappointment  of  Balrer  and 
Salih  Pachas  when  Prince  Hassan  aUowed 
the  golden  opportnnity  to  pass  <^  harass- 
ing the  retreat  of  the  I3th  Bnssian  Corps 
on  the  morning  of  September  7.  The 
Kassians  had  left  their  entrenched  works 
and  were  concentrated  in  and  around  Ko- 
vatza,  in  a  crowded  mass,  while  the  arabas, 
guns  and  pack  animals  were  making  their 
way  along  the  narrow  road  towards  Biela. 
Here  was  a  chance  not  to  be  lost,  but  the 
Egyptian  Prince  and  his  advisers  were  not 
equal  to  the  occasion ;  afraid  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  ordering  an  advance, 
they  allowed  the  Bnssians  to  retire  un- 
molested, and  for  a  time  all  touch  between 
the  two  armies  was  completely  lost. 

The  Mlure  of  the  operations  on  the  liom 
can  surprise  no  one  who  reads  Qeneral 
Baker's  description  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
councils  of  war  ;  of  the  incapacity  of  many 
of  the  Turkish  leaders;  of  the  miserable 
jealousies  and  rivalries  which  paralysed 
their  action  ;  and  of  the  general  inefficiency 
of  the  Turkish  Staff.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn 
to  the  reverse  of  the  picture  presented  by 
the  Turkish  soldier — "  brave,  patient,  and< 
enduring,  sober  and  temperate ;  ready  to  • 
fight  and  die  upon  a  crast  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  water ; "  the  very  type  of  an 
ideal  soldier.  With  such  troops  a  good 
general  might  dare  and  do  everything ;  the 
Turkish  commanders  wantonly  sacnficod 
them  in  attempting  impossibilities  at  the 
Shipka  Pass,  or  in  making  fruitless  front 
attacks  on  entrenchments  which  were- 
described  as  victories  in  flaming  tel^rams 
to  CoDstantioopIe. 

There  ia  one  man  to  whom,  more  than 
any  other,  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  war 
may  be  attributed ;  Suleiman  Pacha,  the 
"  hero  "  of  Shipka,  appears  continually  on 
the  scene  as  the  evil  genins  of  the  Turkish 
army.  Educated  for  the  priesthood,  and 
afterwards  Joining  the  army,  Suleiman  used 
his  great  literary  ability  with  considerable 
shrewdness  and  canning,  and  soon  gained 
advancement  in  the  service,  becoming  while 
still  young  a  LientenanUGeneral.  Doling 
his  early  military  career,  and  even  during 
the  Servian  War,  Suleiman  showed  no 
military  capacity ;  it  is  impossible  to  con- " 
demn  too  severely  his  desertion  of  Biaonf 
Pacha  at  Eskizajhra,  or  the  manner  in  which, 
while  sipping  coffee  in  his  hat  on  the  plains 
below,  he  sent  the  flower  of  the  Turkish 
army  to  certain  destruction  on '  the  stony 
heights  of  Shipka ;  and  his  snbseqoent  con- 
duct on.tlQiJ^5^y^^<cop@fl0gli^chief 
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is  simply  inexcuBable.  Qeaeral  Baker  de- 
scribes Saleiman  as  not  prepossesBing  in 
nuumers  or  appearance : — 

"  There  was  nothiDg  of  the  soldier  about  him;  hut 
bia  features  gave  the  impresnon  of  considerable 
ahrewdnesB  and  oanmng.  He  wore  a  dilapidated 
suit  of  dothea,  Uoed  "with  fur,  which  would  cer- 
taiDlT  have  beoi  rejected  by  any  laraelitish 
London  dealer,  and  was  without  an  approadi  to 
unifona  of  any  description.  He  never  seemed  to 
wear  a  sword  nor  any  insignia  which  woold  g^ve 
the  idea  of  military  rank." 

Such  was  the  man  who  by  bis  constant  in- 
trigoee  ancceeded  in  displacing  Mebemet 
All  from  the  chief  command  of  the  Turkieh 
army,  and  then  through  inca^tacilTi  or  pos- 
sibly something  worse,  sacnflced  Oaman 
Faoha  and  the  gallant  defenders  of  Flema. 

Gteneral  Baker  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  rear-guard  af&ir  at  Tadkessen, 
in  which  he  commanded  in  person.  At  this 
place  3,000  Turks  gallantly  held  their  own 
against  forty-five  battalions  of  the  Russian 
Guard  and  forty-eight  gans,  and  enabled 
Shaldr  Pacha  to  make  good  hie  retreat. 
Tashkessen  was  one  of  the  best-fought 
actions  of  the  campaign,  and  threw  a  bright 
gleam  orer  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war ; 
no  one  can  help  admiring  the  sturdy  valour 
of  the  Tarkish  soldiers,  who  for  ten  long 
'hoars  resisted  the  successive  attacks  of  the 
best  troops  in  Bnssia,  or  regretting  that  they 
were  not  alwi^s  handled  with  the  same 
ability. 

Gtennal  Balcer  ascribra  the  ^sasters  whioh 
fell  upon  Turkey  directly  to  the  want  of 
manoeuvring  power  in  the  troops,  and  saya 
that  the  la«k  of  this  power  was  made 
evident  every  day  during  the  campaign. 
Among  the  many  lessons  of  the  war  none 
appears  to  have  impressed  itself  more 
strongly  on  General  Baker  than  "  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  organising  and  constantly 
practising  a  system  of  fighting  in  loose 
formations."  Another  lesson  is  the  absolute 
neoesaify  of  constantly  nsing  the  spade  in 
military  operations ;  the  Bussians  appear  to 
have  l>een  so  impressed  with  the  value  of 
the  spade  that  General  Skobeleff  made  ever^ 
man  m  his  division  carry  one  slung  on  bis 
bade  This  neoessarily  entafls  loss  of  march- 
ing power,  and  General  Baker  recommends 
instead  a  system  of  company  pack-horses. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  General  Baker's 
book  contain  some  very  practical  and  valu- 
able remarks  on  the  tactical  and  adnjinis- 
trative  lessons  of  the  war.  The  Turkish 
system  of  supplying  ammunition  to  troops 
in  action  appears  to  have  answered  admir- 
ably, for  iu  spite  of  the  excessive  expendi- 
ture a  sufficient  supply  of  ammunition  was 
always  forthcoming.  The  actual  loss  and 
'demoralising  effect  produced  on  the  Kussian 
troops  the  wild  and  rapid  fire  of  the 
Torks  aeems  to  show  that  a  great  expendi- 
tnie  of  cartridges  is  moat  nsefhl,  and  that 
this  eoqtmditare  should  be  met  by  increased 
reserves. 

"  That  wild  fire  should  be  encoursgad  is  of  course 
an  absurdity ;  but  that  a  rapid  and  con^derable 
expeuditiue  of  aounnmtion  eondoces  to  success  I 
am  eonrinced.  It  remains  to  be  considered 
whethwr  the  important  result  attuned  by  Iha  wild, 
rapid  fire  of  the  ill-trslned  Turkish  armies  in  the 
recent  war  ....  may  not  be  indtated  and  em- 
^^•d  when  bmng^t  nodar  control  wid  diieo- 


General  Baker  praises  the  system  of  carry- 
ing tents  in  the  second  line  of  transport, 
and  of  adopting  the  bivouac  when  in  close 
contact  with  the  enemy ;  and  contrasts  the 
generally  healthy  state  of  the  Turkish  troops 
with  the  condition  .  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
under  ierUes  cPairi. 

The  value  of  General  Baker's  boolc  is 
much  increaaed  by  a  number  of  well-executed 
maps,  upon  vMoh  it  ia  possible  to  follow  aU 
the  minor  operations  cS  the  war. 

0.  W.  WnwoK. 


SpolUng  Beform,fiFom  an  SdveaHontd  Point 
of  View.  By  J.  H.  Gladatone.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.    (Hacmillan  &  Go.) 

Tbb  rapidity  with  whioh  a  second  edition  of 
Dr.  Gladstone's  admirable  little  treatise  on 
Spelling  Reform  has  been  called  for  ia 
matter  for  congratulation.  It  ia  written 
dearly,  tersely,  and  to  tbe  point,  and  it  is 
evident  i^t  its  merits  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  public.  How  the  friends  of 
education  in  this  country  pan  resist  tiie 
force  of  the  awimenta  it  otmtaans  it  is  hard 
to  say.  Dr.  ffladatone  proves  inoontestafoly 
the  great  gain  a  refbrmeii  apelling  of  Eng- 
lish would  effixjt  in  the  matter  both  of  time 
and  of  expraae,  and  Uie  latter  item  is  a 
serious  consideration  in  these  da^  of  Board 
Schools.  He  gives  somevalnable  information 
in  regard  to  the  time  and  ease  with  which 
ohildfen  in  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch, 
Swedish,  Portuguese,  and  French  schools 
learn  to  read,  and,  putting  French  aside,  the 
comparison  ia  not  creditable  to  our  present 
English  spelling,  or  rather  mis-n>e]ling,  and 
its  advocates.  An  Italian  diild,  for  instance, 
"  of  abont  nine  years  age,  will  read  and 
speU  at  least  as  correctly  as  most  English 
cdiildren  when  they  leave  school  at  tbirtom, 
though  the  Italian  child  was  two  years  later 
in  beginning  his  leaaona."  Indeed,  the 
result  of  spCTding  OTw  a  million  a  year  in 
trying  to  teaoh  c^dren  to  read  in  our 
elementary  schools  is  bat  too  often  to  succeed 
so  imperfectly  that  the  child  soon  forgets  all 
that  he  has  learnt,  and  goes  through  life  ready 
to  occupy  himself  with  anything  rather  than 
books. 

Among  other  advant^;es  conueoted  with 
a  phonetic  spelling  Dr.  Gladstone  enume- 
rates the  reduction  it  would  cause  in  the  cost 
gf  printing ;  the  certainty  with  which  the 
pronunciation  of  an  unknown  word  or  pro- 
per name  would  be  known ;  the  diminution  of 
dialects ;  the  snbstitation  of  a  he^tl^  for  a 
vioious  mental  training  j  and  the  extenaton 
of  the  Bng^h  language^  whioh  may  yet  be. 
come  the  univerau  tongue  of  the  world  if 
only  the  printers  and  the  sohool-inapeotors 
will  permit.  To  these  advantages  he  might 
have  added  tbe  removal  of  the  main  cause 
which  makes  the  Englishman  so  notoriously 
inexpert  in  acquiring  a  conversational  know- 
ledge of  a  foreign  language. 

After  answering  the  olig'ections  which  we 
may  still  hear  brought  forward  against  a 
Spelling  Reform,  Dr.  Gladstone  urges  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  en- 
quire into  the  question,  and  "  the  toleration 
at  least  of  some  alternative  system  or  sys- 
tems "  of  spelling  in  our  elementary  schools 
and  Civil  Service  or  other  examinadons. 


As  a  student  of  scientifio  philology,  I  can 
only  wish  all  success  to  Dr.  OladBtone  ud 
his  brother  educationalists  in  the  work  ihej 
have  taken  in  hand.  As  loi^  as  our  pmeiit 
false  and  monstrous  mode  of  speUing  n. 
mains  in  use,  English  must  continoe  ahiuMt 
valueless  for  the  purposes  of  philological  in. 
struotion,  and  even  the  dassical  pluli^ 
Ic^at  will  be  able  to  make  hiuiseu  ii. 
toUigible  only  by  the  hdp  of  the  liU 
board.  How  oan  we  wmder  at  it 
strange  paiadozes  which  still  pour  hm 
1^  press,  when  Idie  true  history  and  phooebc 
changes  of  English  words  are  hidden  benoH 
the  gmaes  ia  whioh  they  now  appear,  ai 
the  untrained  and  nninstmcted  mnltituda  it 
taught  to  think  itself  qualified  to  deal  vitli 
so  delicate  ai^  difBcnlt  a  scnenoe  as  et^ 
ology  P  AH.  Siiu. 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  FRENCH  lOU-LOn. 

Proverb  es  et  Dictons  de  la  Basse  Brdajiu. 

Par  L.  F.  Sauv^.    (Paris :  Champion.) 
Devinettet,   on  Svigmes  Popvlaire$  it  k 

France,    Par  Ei^f^na  RoUaad.  (Puis; 

Vieweg.) 

Faune  Fopvlaire  de  la  France.  La  Kn. 
mijeret  Sauvages.  Far  Eugene  BoQui 
(Paris :  Maisonneuve.) 

The  French  are  now  fully  awi«  rf  tba 
riches  of  their  own  stores  of  pojulv  tradi- 
tion.   For  some  reason  it  has  ofien  been 
thought  and  said  in  England  tbt  Fmeh 
civilisation  has  outgrown  and  fei^otta  the 
stories,  rhymes,  riddles,  proverbi,  crtfiaa, 
and  beUefe  which  tbe  pmsantiy  of 
retain,  in  many  oases,  from  tbe  period  o! 
savagery,  or  at  leaat  of  extreme  simplidty. 
The  books  of  MM.  Sanv6  and  BolhndtloH 
sufSce  to  disprove  thia  o]nniaii.  U.  Snn 
baa  o(dleoted  the  aawa  and  iffOveilM  of  Bnl- 
tany,  and  has  printed  (not  witbont  s(aBc 
erratOf  notdoed  by  M.  Gai^  iu  the  fifw 
OelMmte)  the  Oeltio  text  oppomte  the  M 
tcandation.    He  has  added  a  few  moit 
interesting  notes.   The  greater  nnndw  ij 
the  dictom  are  old  friends :  eiamfjleB  of  w 
traditional  wisdom  which  has  atber  bw 
scattered  widdy  from  a  common  soorc^  « 
carried  hither  and  thither  in  the  migTstxsi 
of  men;  or,  agam,  which  might  natntig 
occur  to  the  "  most  excruciatingly  fw* 
capacity."     Here  are  "StiU  waters  rti 
deep,"  "Oats  in  gloves  catoh  no  wf^^ 
"  The  eye  of  the  master  makes  fat  cat* 
uid  so  on.   M.  Sauvd  cannot  unien^ 
why,  to  end  a  dispute,  Bretons  sa;  to#' 
the  controvetvialiBtB:  "Yon  have  tbi^ 
by  the  tail."    He  hints  that  ths  saw  si^^ 
**  a  memory  of  another  laud,"  and 
Brahmanes  ne  d^voueraieDt  pss 
langage."    Does  the  diebm.  mean  montbv 
oor  "You  have  the  wrong  pig  by  the*  / 
Why  should  the  pig  be  called  Sol*»» 
Brittany  (p.         and  why  ia  he  "SmJ 
CampbeU  "  in  the  Highhmds  ?  The  B«W* 
like  tbe  Scotoh  Md  Greeks,  Wie".^ 
"  fey  men "  Uugh  overmuch  ana  ont  » 
season — 

"      que  trop  matio  1^  nit  rin  _ 
Dmb  la  nnit  toan  aoomtplMn. 

The  dictoM  about  "Is,"  an  «««"*S 
boned  by  tiw  saa,  an  not  unlike  tl>«f™r 
SootohobildEeB^abeat  About  Uiub»>>V^ 
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On  paoe  141  is  the  Bieton  eqaiiraleat  of 
"Ten  little  Indian  Boys."  Some  interest* 
bg  msgicsl  fbnnnlae  and  the  prayers  of 
deront  wreckers  enliven  H.  Ssiit£'b  '  veiy 
useful  ooUeotion. 

DevinetUt,  or  popular  riddles,  have  all  to 
do  with  things,  as  M.  Gaston  Paris  observes 
in  his  Preface  to  M.  Bolland's  collection,  not 
with  loordf.    The  qnestioner  states  some 
common  fact  in  an  allegorical  way :  in  &ot,  he 
pots  a  "  myth "  as  a  oonnndrnm,  and  the 
respondent  has  to  nnravel  the  alle^fry.  The 
riddle  of  tlie  Sphinx  is  a  good  exampte  of  a 
Sennette.   These  very  eairly  and  exceedingly 
Toit  rebuses  are  scattered  as  widely  as 
Xareken  and  popokr   BOiun.  BussianB, 
GamaoB,  French,  English,  GieekB  ask  the 
mioB  questions ;  and  the  Woloft,  in  Sene- 
gambia,  ooold  take  a  hand  in  the  game. 
**What   leaps   from,   the   rook  -rKthont 
breaking  its  neckP"  asks  the  Basato. 
•*  Do  you  ^ve  it  up  ?    'Tis  the  waterfidL" 
**  What  flies  without  wiuga,  runs  without 
legs,  crosses  rocks,  rivers,  and  walls?" 
The  Toice  I   These  African  jokes,  like  the 
Trench  devinettes,  and  our  English  Two 
1^  sat  npon  three  legs,"  are  wit — in  the 
Diking.    They  were  constructed  when  the 
Bmpleet  analogies  were  first  caught,  when 
grotesque  resemblances  were  flrst  seized  by 
the  int^lect.'  Thus  all  peoples  hare  the 
ame  devmeUu.   Very  many  deoineitet  are 
what  some  penons  csJl  **  sells." 

"  tniB  moiiiw  pauuwisBt ; 
Troia  poires  penddent : 
ObucnD  m  prit  nne, 
Sc  ■'•n  d«mMTuit  draz." 

"  L*iui  des  moines  avoit  nom  '  Ohaaonn ' "  ! 
Compars  the  equity  humorous  Sootdh— 

"Ths  Bishop,  and  tb«  Priett, 
And  Sir  John  Lang, 
Game  to  a  gazdeo 
Where  thna  pears  hang." 

They  each  take  one,  and  how  many  are  left  ? 
Answer,  "two."  Sir  J.  Lang  was  himself 
the  bishop  and,  a  fortiorit  the  priest.  He 
has  left  no  o&er  traoe  in  histoiy,  and  I  am 
lelnctantly  oonstrained  to  believe  that  he 
owes  his  episoopal  rank  and  popular  renown 
to  his  snmam^  which  happens  to  aoit  the 
Aynae. 

M.  BoHand'a  VomnePiiptAaire  is  an  instal- 
ment of  a  larger  work.  M.  Holland  has 
colleoted  all  French  briefs  and  traditions 
aboat  bats,  bears,  wolves,  moles,  rats,  mice, 
wild  oats,  otters,  boars,  deer,  and  so  on.  I 
do  not  observe  any  trace  here  of  tribal  or 
&mily  names  borrowed  from  animals  and 
mixed  by  tradition  with  real  boars  and  wolves. 
Bats  are  tortured  cruelly  and  feigned  to  be  de< 
toons.  1  have  frequently  seen  Scotch  children 
try  to  capture  a  bat  in  the  manner  described 
by  M.  Bolland — ^namely,  1^  throwing  their 
apB  at  it  and  saying,  "Bat!  bat!  [not 
'Bloody  bat!  bloody  >at!'  as  M.  Bolland 
pats  itj  come  into  my  hat !  "  M.  Bolland 
givsa  tnagieal  formulae  for  e^ielling  rats 
and  muxs  and  notes  tiiat  in  Fnnoe,  as  else- 
where, bears  have  human  children  fothered 
on  them.  The  longest  article  deals  with  the 
wcdf  and  with  were-wolves.  Most  of  the 
stories  aboat  the  wolf  read  like  fragments  of 
a  great  besst^ic,  or,  again,  may  be  the 
popular  germs  of  suofa  a  poraoi.  H.  BoUand's 
work  is  most  elaborate  and  consoientioas, 
faU  of  terms  of  veneiy  as  w^  as  of  records 
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of  superstitions.  Thd  ilniiiialB  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  somewhat  krt  their  hitdd  on 
pc^nUar  &noy  in  Frsnoe.  When  we  re- 
member l^e  great  part  played  by  the  boar 
in  history  as  a  badge  of  tribes,  in  religion 
as  a  protector  and  a  god,  the  chapter  on 
the  boar  seems  meagre — for  want,  no  doubt, 
of  materials.  An  Aberdeenshire  clei^yman 
has  edUeoted  the  local  superstitions  about 
animals,  which  are  even  mare  interesting 
than  those  in  M.  Bollaod's  book.  The^  wiU 
shortly,  1  believe^  be  given  to  the  pubhe. 

A.  LiHe. 


The  Pope  and  the  King :  ihe  War  between 
Oivwrch  and  State  in  Italy.  By  A.  Gal- 
lenga.  .In  Two  Volumes.  (S.  Tinsley  A 
Go.) 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkaMe  features  of 
the  present  day  that  the  problem  of  the 
relationB  between  Church  and  State,  which 
a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  have  taken  its 
place  among  political  antiquities,  has  re- 
ceived unexpected  life  and  assumed  an  un- 
looked-for importance  in  lUmost  every  State 
in  Europe.  In  Italy  especially  the  practical 
Gontradutions  of  a  disputed  power  showed 
themselves  in  the  sharpest  contrast.  The 
deaths  of  Victor  Emmasud  and  Pope 
Pius  IX.  raised  the  hope  tiiat  an  BOToement 
between  tihe  antagonistio  daima  of  Ghnndi 
and  State  might  be  made  by  Hie  new  repre- 
sentatives <^  the  two  institutions.  A  year 
has  passed  smd  nothing  has  been  done; 
men's  hopes  have  again  disappeared,  and 
Mr.  GaUenga  wiitee  to  pnt  the  qnestion 
dearly,  as  it  appears  to  hiin,  and  explain  the 
reasons  of  the  existing  complication. 

Mr.  Gallenga  writes  forcibly,  clearly,  and 
pointedly.  He  has  certainly  done  more 
than  anyone  has  yet  done  in  England  to 
make  Hhe  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  intellig^ible  to  the  ordinaiy 
reader.  But  the  two  volnmes  of  the  work 
are  of  different  importance,  and  are  written 
on  different  scales.  The  &rst  volume  gives 
a  hvely  sketch  of  the  political  questions  at 
issne  between  the  Pope  and  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  from  the  days  of  Charles 
Albert  and  the  aoossmon  of  Pius  IX.  up  to 
the  ooonpation  of  Bome  by  the  Italians 
in  1870.  The  second  volume,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  diffuse  account,  written  in  the 
manner  of  a  speoial  correspondent,  of  the 
death  and  funeral  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Pius  IX.,  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conclave,  the  characters 
of  Leo  XUI,,  King  Humbert,  and  his 
Ministers.  In  short,  Mr.  Qallenga's  first 
volnme  is  a  brilliant  historical  essay :  hia 
second  volume  is  a  collection  of  email-talk 
good  enough  to  read  in  newspapers  1^  the 
side  of  events,  but  rather  tedious  reading  and 
of  little  value  when  once  the  fiMts  have 
become  matters  of  past  history. 

The  defect  of  the  book  u  its  want  of 
unity  of  subject.  It  may  really  be  divided 
into  three  mstinct  parts :  an  essay  on  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  in  Italy 
under  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Pius  IX. ;  a 
newspaper  correspondent's  account  of  the 
death  and  funeral  of  those  two  men  and  the 
accession  of  their  successors ;  and,  lastly,  a 
aeries  of  leading  artideB  on  the  present 


 m 
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position  of  Italian  politics  and  their  possible 
fntme.  We  can  assign  high  praise  to  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  GaUenga's  undertaking: 
his  fimt  volnme  is:the  best  account  of  modem 
Italian  history  which  exists  in  English.  It 
is  written  with  the  foil  knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean politics  which  alone  can  nuuke  the  Bnl>- 
ject  intelligible,  and  is  animated  throughout 
by  dear  and  decided  judgments  which  allow 
the  reader  always  to  see  for  faimsdf  how  fiv 
he  is  prepared  to  follow  Mr.  GaUenga's  oon- 
dusions.  Though  written  with  strong  feeL> 
ing  the  book  is  free  from  unfaimess  or 
bitterness,  and  its  estimate  of  the  modem 
Itdian  character,  both  in  its  strength  and 
weakness  is  singnlariy  just. 

The  second  ^xk  <a  Mr.  Gallenga's  book 
is  unworthy  of  being  impended  to  the  first. 
The  final  refleoticms  cm  the  political  foture 
of  Italy  are  interestinff  and  suggestive ;  but, 
like  most  criticism  of  modem  pohtics,  they 
are  strong  only  in  destmcticm.  Mr.  Gallenga 
points  out  rmiorselessly  all  the  mistakea 
that  have  been  made  by  Italy  sinoe  1670, 
and  deprecates  ihe  present  condition  of 
afiairs  by  which  the  Pope  is  left  master  of 
the  situation  and  the  Kii^  still  remains  a 
strangor  in  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  But 
he  does  not  suggest  what  else  Iti^y  could 
have  done.  The  results  of  centuries  of  tiie 
past  history  of  the  dty  of  Bome  are  not  to 
be  undone  in  a  few  years.  The  creation  of 
a  united  Itdy  was  rendered  possible  1^  ihe 
existence  of  deep  popular  enthnnsflm;  in 
proportion  as  this  enthnsium  disqqteais 
Italian  staiesmra  will  find  the  probkon  be- 
fore them  increasingly  difficult.  In  the 
Papacy  as  it  is  at  present  they  will  £nd  a 
remorseless  foe,  supported  by  a  vast  organ- 
ised army  of  priests  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  prepared  to  make  use  of  every 
mistake  which  the  Italian  Government  may 
make,  of  evny  mishap  that  may  befall  it. 
Anything  that  could  lead  Italians  to  realise 
the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  urge  them 
to  face  more  boldly  than  they  have  yet  done 
the  question  of  the  rdations  between  Church 
and  State  would  certainly  be  of  great  value. 
If  Mr.  Galleoga's  remarks  succeed  in  shat- 
tering at  all  the  self^satisfisdindifierence  with 
which  Italiuis  are  at  present  ready  to  re- 
gard these  momentous  questions  he  will  not 
have  written  in  vain.  We  ratiier  imagine 
that  this  was  the  object  he  had  before  him 
in  writing  this  book ;  but  if  so,  he  has 
written  rather  a  bulky  political  pamphlet, 
adapted  neither  quite  for  England  nor  quite 
for  Italy,  and  appealing  in  different  parts  of 
it  to  different  chuses  of  readers. 

M.  CBnOHTOH. 


VIW  HOYfLS. 


Hilda  Waldermere.  By  Sydney  Moivan. 
In  Three  Volumes.    (Chapman  St  Hall.) 

The  Orahams  ^  Iwermoy.  By  M.  C.  Ster- 
ling.    In  Three  Vohinies.     (Hurst  & 

Blackett.) 

Tfie  Black  Squire.  By  Davus.  In  Three 
Volumes.    (S.  Tinsley  A  Co.) 

Mb.  Stdhst  Mobgah's  first  novd  might  well 
be  his  last.  It  is  called  SUda  Waldermere, 
or,  for  abort,  SUda,  and  unites  in  a  sur- 
prising degree  the  qiulitiee  of  feebleness  and 
offensiveneas,  of  skittishnessand^pidityyOf 
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Tnlgarity  and  stupor.  Hilda  Lady  Walder- 
mere  is  endowed  with  all  the  Tirtut-a ;  and  she 
and  Wilfrid  St.  Joba  have  for  a  good  while 
a  very  easy  time.  They  go  aboat  in  pnnts  to- 
gether, they  call  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names,  they  arrange  themselres  on  cushions 
at  each  other's  feet,  they  address  each  other 
in  speeches  of  between  half  a  page  and  six 
pages  lonff,  they  lode  on  with  the  oom- 
plaisance  bom  of  a  pnre  affeotion  at  the 
enactment  of  coarse  practical  jokes ;  and 
are  generally  as  loqaaoioos  and  as  innocent 
as  a  fall-grown  adrentnrer  and  a  married 
beauty  of  some  seasons'  standing  can  be 
expected  to  be.  At  last,  however,  their 
peace  of  mind  is  disturbed.  They  have 
avowed  their  passion ;  they  have  decided 
that  it  will  be  best  to  behave  themselves ; 
they  have  even  thoaght  of  apiritnaUsm  and 
the  possibility  of  soul  and  soul  communing 
from  afar ;  when,  unhappily,  they  are  moved 
to  indulge  themselvos  a  little  overmuch  in 
the  luxury  of  punting.  They  are  left  behind 
by  their  party,  and  have  to  get  to  London 
m  a  specif  train ;  and  though  the  lovely 
Hilda  appears  at  a  baJl  that  same  night,  and 
does  her  best  to  avert  saspieion,  the  crash  is 
near.  -  A  certain  Bessie  Addington,  a  matron 
of  the  most  sportive  habit,  ia  moved,  by 
jealousy  or  something  of  that  sort,  not  only 
to  denounce  Hilda  to  the  haabaod,  bat  to 
steal  from  St.  John's  rooms  a  letter  she  has 
seen  that  lady  leave  there.  The  conseqnences 
are  awfnl.  The  husband  takes  a  cab  to  the 
opera,  and  tells  his  wife  that  he  disowns 
her ;  then  he  goes  home  and  has  an  oppor- 
tune and  customary  paralytic  stroke.  And 
in  dne  time  Hilda  is  discovered  "  nestling 
close  "  to  St.  John  and  examining  alternately 
the  "beaatifal  blue  Mediterranean"  and 
*'  eyes  in  which  there  seemed  a  depth  of  love 
unutterable,"  while  he  "  softly  whispers  "  to 
"  his  own,  his  very  own  Hilda,"  the  dltton 
("Tout  rient  k  point,"  &c.)  with  which  she 
had  consoled  and  encouraged  him  in  the 
days  when  she  was  someone  else's  wife 
ana  be  was  only  a  tame  cat.  At  which 
point  one  is  glad  to  take  eternal  farewell  of 
them:  vapidity,  flnency,  irregular  morals, 
incompetent  English,  and  all.  For  this  sort 
of  thing — as,  in  a  moment  of  special  intel- 
lectuality, Lady  Waldermere  remarks  of 
something  or  other  to  her  adoring  St.  John 
— this  sort  of  thing  is  "  like  tickling :  it 
requires  to  be  done  very  lightly  and  judi- 
ciously." Otherwise,  as  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
oase,  it  is  apt  to  be  tedious. 

The  authoress  of  The  Qrakamt  of  Invermoy 
is  of  a  wandering  habit.  She  reminds  you 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wullesley  in  the  song:  the 
Sir  Arthar  who 

"  H.id  a  dance 
Oat  of  England  into  Fmncs, 
Out  of  Francs  and  into  Spiun, 
And  than  to  E^land  baek  again." 

Her  movements  are  no  whit  less  erratic 
than  the  commander's.  Her  first  scene  is 
laid  in  Scotland,  and  some  twenty  years 
after  what  is  practically  the  beginning  of 
her  story.  Thence  she  flits  off  to  London  ; 
from  London  she  flits  to  Spain,  and  from 
Spain  to  London,  and  from  London  to  Scot- 
land, and  from  Scotland  to  Waterloo,  and 
from  Waterloo  to  Paris;  and  so,  witJi  a 
little  exonnion  to  Calcutta  by  way  of  a  rest, 
her  Bwiffc  soene  flies  between  London  and 


Paris  and  Scotland  till  the  end.  To  say 
that  her  story  lacks  continuity  would  be  to 
qualify  it  too  euphemistically.  Story,  in- 
deed, she  has  none.  Her  book  is  the  sketch 
of  a  certain  period  of  fiunily  history. 
Invermoy  marries  Jean';  and  their  son  be> 
comes  a  soldier  and  marries  Ellen ;  and 
Ellen  is  left  a  widow  and  childless ;  and  the 
lairdship  falls  to  Allan  Graham,  a  cousin  of 
the  original  Invermoy ;  and  Allan  Graham 
marries  Ellen's  sister  A^es,  and  is  left  a 
widower ;  and  a  wicked  actress  attempts  to 
make  him  marry  her,  and  is  foiled ;  and  so 
on.  There  is  really  no  more  story  than 
that.  Ton  might  hear  as  much  of  con- 
nected narrative  from  any  talkative  old  lady 
over  a  cup  of  afternoon  tea  as  Miss  StirUng 
gives  yon  in  her  novel.  Thread  and  episode, 
the  book  is  domestic  chronicle,  and  no 
more.  Such  interest  as  it  has — and  it 
has  some  —  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
interest  of  intrigue.  It  is  an  interest  of 
character  and  speech,  and  limited  even 
at  that.  Miss  Stirling  is  ambitious 
enough  to  present  as  with  portraitures  of 
all  SOTts  of  nationalities — ^English,  Frenoh, 
Spanish,  and  Sootoh,  But  the  lut  is  the 
only  one  she  handles  well  enongh  to  com. 
mand  applaose.  Among  her  oonntrymen 
and  countrywomen  she  is  at  home ;  with 
foreigners,  if  not  at  all  abashed,  she  is 
strange  and  awkward,  and  snch  sketches  as 
she  makes  of  them  are  conventional  and 
thin  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  other-guess 
work  with  her  Scots.  She  writes  the  rare 
old  dialect  excellently,  and  understands  the 
Sootdsh  character  very  well ;  so  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  fault  with  her  tran- 
scripts from  the  natnre  of  Scotland.  Her 
figures  all  are  slight  and  hasty ;  but  they 
are  all  good,  some  of  them — as,  for  instuice, 
Aunt  Mary,  Eate  Macrae^  Old  Elspeth,  Jean 
Graham,  and  especially  Elspeth  Graham — 
being  very  good  indeed.  The  fragmeatary 
and  spineless  character  of  her  story  is  dis- 
couraging ;  for  it  is  bard  to  read  through  an 
average  novel  from  which  the  one  interest 
of  the  average  novel  has  been  carefully  ban- 
ished. But  those  who  are  not  to  be  repelled 
by  the  absence  of  romance  will  find  The 
Qrahams  of  Invermoy  so  well  worth  reading 
in  places  as  almost  to  reward  them  for  the 
pains  they  may  be  at  in  reading  it  as  a  whole. 

Whoever  "  Davas  "  is,  he  is  also  Oedipus ; 
or  he  has  at  all  events  an  Oedipean  cast  of 
thought.  He  sets  himself  to  answer  a  great 
many  riddles,  and  one  at  least  he  asks—one 
that  but  few  among  men  will  have  the 
courage  to  trf  and  answer:  "Why  and 
wherefore  did  he  write  Tho  Mack  Sgmre  ?  " 
It  conld  not  have  been  that  he  wanted  to 
write  a  novel,  for  The  Black  Squire 
has  little  or  nothing  of  the  novel  about 
it^  It  could  not  have  been  that  he 
wanted  to  produce  a  kind  of  book  that  men 
would  read,  for  he  has  done  his  best 
to  make  The  SUtck  Squire  unreadable.  It 
may  have  been  that,  like  Midas'  wife, 
"  DavQS  "  had  secrets,  had  ideas,  had  fan- 
cies, and  wished  at  any  cost  to  disbnrthen 
his  soul  of  them,  to  whisper  them  abroad 
somehow  and  somewhere — if  not  to  the  reeds 
by  the  river,  then  to  their  modem  analogae, 
the  novel-reading  paUia  If  this  be  the 
case,  he  is  to  be  oongratolated  on  the 
thoronghness  with  irlaok  he  has  done  his 


work.  It  has  taken  him  some  eight  hondred 
pf^es  of  close,  close  print  to  cleaiiBe  his 
stnfied  bosom  in,  and  none  can  doobtbatlie 
is  infinitely  the  lighter  and  the  better  for  the 
effort.  What  his  book  is  about  I  really  can- 
not pretend  to  say.  It  hawks  at  everything 
and  seldom  brings  down  aoything;  thatig 
perhaps  as  fair  a  way  of  putting  the  caseu 
may  be.  The  world  of  The  Black  Squire  iani- 
marily  clerical  and  bucolic ;  but  "Davns,  n 
his  lust  for  argument  and  illnstrattoo,Bpin 
little  under  the  aun.  Lay  patrons  and  Bo 
Jonson,  Macbe^  and  the  question  of  bighc^ 
Tennyson  and  the  noUe  art  of  sdf'd^oee, 
hnnting  and  acting,  love  and  law,  stone  vilb 
and  squires — it  wonld  take  a  columu  atleis 
of  this  journal  to  enumerate  his  Babjects;  it 
would  take  another  column  at  least  ton- 
haust  his  list  of  authors  and  qaotatiom. 
He  is  audacious,  he  is  often  ingeuioiu,  he  is 
sometimes  almost  sprightly;  but  asanoTel 
The  Black  Squire  does  not  exist.  It  has  in 
it  so  much  of  the  commonplace-book  and  to 
little  of  the  work  of  art !  The  author  has  k 
much  in  common  with  the  mere  taker  of 
notes  and  so  little  with  the  poet,  the  maker! 
He  has  collected  the  materials  for  a  set  of 
sketches  of  character  and  maimei^  nd 
flung  them  in  a  heap  before  the  pnblic; 
and  that  heap  is  called  The  Blad  S^n. 
Naturally  The  Black  Squire  is  a  poor  ^g- 
Had  "  Davas  "  taken  a  littie  nwn  jsins 
to  write  a  book  and  a  good  deal  len  to  be 
original  and  novel,  he  had,  you  csoco&ceir^ 
been  really  worth  the  reading.  As  it  is  be 
is  as  indigestible  as  he  is  undigested. 

W.  E.  Hmn. 


OUBBUT  zmBATim 


Zmotu  m  Hone  Judfftnff,  vAk  Latnutm  k 
the  Summering  of  Hwntere,    Bv  W.  FeuUQ. 
(Ohapman  and  Hall.)   It  is  dilKeiilt  to  eas  nj 
this  Utde  hook  should  have  bees  writttn. 
author  is  doubtless  au  ezpoienced  retenniT 
surgeon,  and  he  claims  indul^nce  for  his  fforka 
the  ground  of  its  being  entirely  original  If  w 
origioality  he  meane  novelty  either  in  snbjtf- 
matter  or  treatment,  he  is  mistaken,  for  if 
matter  were  new  it  would  act  be  true,  and  »  v 
treatment,  there  is  no  oriftinali^  in  attempUafa 
describe  ecientifio  phenomena  in  convenfttiow 
language.   If  by  being  ori^sl  the  aothor  nuW 
that  he  has  written  from  his  own  knowledp,  •» 
has  not  copied  out  of  other  works  on  the  (ubj«H 
the  claim  may  be  granted,  though,  after  tosm 
perusal  of  the  little  book,  we  have  found  notiuf' 
that  has  not  been  stated  el8ewbere,andotteniDi^ 
more  easy  of  comprehension  by  the  t!^<>^.[^ 
Believing  as  we  do  that  the  power  of  jw^ 
the  points  of  a  hone  is  the  nsolt  of 
aptitode  improved  by  lia^  ezperieoce,  ve 
to  the  author's  assertion  that  anyone  of  iiX^ 
genee  may  in  a  very  few  months,  hy  obsemt* 
and  diligence,  using  this  treatise  »*  *  f^!^ 
become  a  scientific  judge  of  a  horee.  Mmj 
of  intelligence  are  deetitute  of  the  reqniwie  T 
tude  and  power  of  obeervatiou  for  whicfl  ^ 
scientifio  baaia  the  author  profesaes  to  lay  iw^ 
will  afford  no  equivalent.   Others,  without 
knowledge  of  mechanical  levers,  are  ejceu» 
judges  of  a  horse's  bocks  and  feUocks,  aim  s 
each  mattera  the  author*8  scientific  baas  i*^^ 
improvement  on  the  old  empirical  piW8»- 
doubt  whether  the  practical  honeman  '"J 
anything  from  the  LeatomvtSemJudffiV-  * , 
obMrvaBoDS  on  the  « Summering  of  Huwo' 
are  written  widi  ^knowledge  «J  ?«^2Sr, 


be  expected  fio^  sa^ 

mjit&ized  by  VjX) 
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TJ^e  I^aeeaf  Ak,  and  olhmr  Stmia.  (Moztej 
ands^di.)  lie ttonr which oooupiea the principu 
piece  in  thh  little  book  ie  of  what  we  may  veDture  to 
all  the  "Aliee-iD-WonderlaQd"  type.  Itiftajour- 
ver  ioto  the  lend  whence  wiiten  ca  fiction  oDtnio 
their  maebiaery  and  properties :  the  land  where 
fianta  and  dwar&,  charming  prineeasea  and  spiteful 
eodmothers,  brave  koigbtB  and  awful  dragons, 
bowning  roctu  and  tricuing  rilla,  are  to  be  had  for 
ilie  asking.  And  this  quaint  conception  is  worked 
out  with  a  Uvelineas  of  fancy  and  a  quiet  humour 
which  make  the  ato^  infinitely  diverting  and  by 
no  means  uninatructive.  An  ingenious  allegory, 
illostratiDg  the  vice  of  loading;  the  memory  with 
rubbish,  and  a  very  pleasant  little  domeetie  story, 
'*  SpimuDg  Jenny, '  complete  the  volume. 

Gemeaitfficat  Memoirs  of  John  Knox  and  of  the 
Fmaify  of  Knox.  By  the  Kev.  Charles  R^ere, 
LLD.  (Printed  for  the  Royal  Historical  So- 
ciety.)   Sr.  Rogers  persists  in  the  delusion  which 

Eroked  the  wrath  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gough 
hols   agaiaat  his  Mtmmr  of  the  Souse  of 
Megmi  fbr  be  gravelyaasnmea  that  eveaej  single 
fnon  in  the  United  "Kingdom  of  Great  Britun 
and  Ireland  who  bean  the  name  oi  Knox  is  cte- 
scended  from  the  same  stock  as  John  Enox  the 
Befonner,  and  aceordiDgly  his  memoir  of  what  he 
calls  **  the  family  of  Knox  "  includes  the  pedigree 
ef  every  individual  of  this  name  whom  he  has 
been  able  to  hunt  up.   Keeearcbea  over  so  wide  a 
field  could  not  have  been  accompliahed  without 
«Dormoua  industry;  but  these  hazy  genealogical 
flketches  are  dreary  reading,  and,  from  their  want 
of  preci^on  and  accuracTi  are  almost  useless  as  a 
book  of  reference.   Dr.  Refers  ^ves  no  tabular 
pedifnees,  and  his  narrative  genMlo^ea  are  ron- 
«taauy  deficient  in  dates  and  details.,  His  book, 
however,  is  not  altogether  without  interest,  if 
taken  as  a  rough  eatah^ae  of  Knoxea,  many  of 
whom  were  men  of  mark  in  thsai  day.  The 
cadical  error  conaiats  in  treating  them  all  as  one 
lanuly,  aprong  from  the  same  common  ancestor, 
■who  *'  denve  their  chiefeat  loatre  from  being  con- 
nected witk  a  race  of  which  John  Knox  was  a 
member. "  It  is  notorious  that  the  Reformer  vnia 
htmhif  bom,  and  that  his  father  was  a  small 
Xeoaot-ftrmer   in    Haddin^uahire,  of  whom 
Dotbiog  is  known  beyosd  bis  son's  declaration 
tbac  he  and  hia  father  had  been  in  the  service  of 
tbe  Earls  of  Bothwell.   John  Knox  made  for  him- 
aeJf  8o  great  a  name  by  his  own  merits  and 
talents  that  to  claim  for  him  a  apurious  gentility 
ia  a  poaitive  indignity,  and  it  is  abeurd  to  say  that 
he  "  belonged  to  an  ancient  house,"  when  his 
laogrepher  is  nnable  to  discover  a  ahadow  of 
evidence  for  connecting  him  with  either  of  the 
two  &milies  of  petty  lairds  who  rejoiced  in  the 
daaigoation  of  Knox  of  that  ilk.  One  Jhmily 
took  tbmr  name  from  Knock  inthepaxishof  Dew 
in  Almdeenshire,  and  the  otiier  from  Knock  in 
the  Barony  of  Renfrew.    Dr.  R<^W8^  does  not 
attempt  to  decide  which  was  tbe  original  stock, 
and  ifrnores  the  obvious  difficulty  that  there  were 
two  distinct  places  called  Knouc,  both  of  which 
belonged  to  persona  bearing  the  local  name.  The 
Renfrewahire  family  was  the  more  conaiderable 
of  the  two,  and  poaseeaed  the  land  of  Ran- 
forlifr    in    the  flftiBentb   century.     Their  sup- 
posed descendant,  Thomas  Knox,  a  rich  ship- 
owner of  Belfast,  bought  an  estate  at  Dungannon 
m  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  was  the  aoceetor  of 
tbe  present  Earl  of  Ranfurley.    The  Reformer 
left  five  children,  but  his  two  sons,  who  were 
both  Fellows  of  St.  John's  CoU^,  Cambridge, 
£ed  unmarried.  His  three  daughters  married  and 
bad  isaue,  but  the  descendants  of  the  two  eldeat 
•»  believed  to  be  extinct  The  youngest  daoghter, 
EUxftbeth,  married  John  Welsh,  the  well-known 
pMtor  of  the  fVeneh  Hngaeaot8,and  her  nomeiy 
•ova  deaeendanti  axe  traced  in  detail  down  to  the 
fneaent  time.   The  most  remarhtble  of  them  waa 
Shiriey  Welah,  tiie  wife  of  David  Allan,  tiie  his- 
torical punter,  who  sailsd  for  Lidia  after  herhus- 
band'a  death  in  1796  in  asaioh  of  the  h)st  tribes, 
ilec  <ailj  daughter  inherited  her  mother's  ea- 


tbusiasm,  and  married  a  converted  Jew.  She 
published  in  18S6  The  Hope  of  leraO,  in  which 
It  is  contended  that  the  aborigiDeB  of  the  western 
hemisphere  are  descended  from  the  ten  misaing 
tribes.  The  eceentrie  author  of  this  curiosity  of 
literatoza  died  so  recently  as  October  1874. 

Origin,  Progreu  and  JDeetmjf  ef  fAa  ^g\^ 
Language  ana  Literature.  By  John  A.  Weisse, 
M.D.  (New  Tork:  J.  W.  Bouton.)  Engliah  ia 
not  III.  Weisse^  native  tongue,  ana  he  tells  ns 
in  hia  Pre&ce  that  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  did  not 
know  a  word  of  the  language.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  drawback  he  has  produced  a  volume  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  octavo  pages  dealing  with  the 
history  and  fortunes  of  our  speech.  It  is  a  book  of 
really  vast  learning,  but  the  learning  is  not  sub- 
ordinated to  metw}d,  and  tbe  pages  are  cl(^^;^ 
with  all  kinds  of  information  and  discuasion  which 
have  but  a  very  remote  bearing  upon  philology. 
Whether  St.  Paul  ever  preached  in  Britain,  and 
what  were  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  on  Adam's 
fall  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  unbaptised 
infants,  m&j  be  intereatiuK  aubjecta  of  reseim^,  but 
their  place  u  not  in  a  bodi  which  professes  to  be 
a  contribation  to  the  science  of  language.  Vast 
aa  is  the  aor&es  gone  over,  and  great  as  Mr. 
Weisae's  knowledge  is  in  certain  departments,  we 
do  not  think  he  has  given  us  any  new  &cts.  He 
ia  wanting  in  the  critical  &culty,  and  quotes 
Ingulphua  aa  "a  most  reliable  contemporary 
historian,"  although  he  tolls  us  that  be  ia  aware 
that  "  some  one  tned  to  prove  "  the  book  a  foi^^ery. 
The  some  one  Mr.  Weisse  refers  to  was  probably  Bifr. 
H.  T.  Riley,  but  he  mar  rest  assured  that  whoever 
be  the  person  quoted  the  asaertion  ia  true.  There 
is  no  more  doubt  as  to  the  spuriousnees  of  the  book 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ingulph  than  iheta 
is  of  the  De  Situ  Britanniae,  which  is  still  some- 
times talked  about  by  half-instructed  people  as  if 
it  were  a  genuine  work  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 
Although  we  cannot  apeak  ao  highly  of  this  book 
aa  we  should  wish,  juatice  compela  us  to  say  that 
it  will  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  any  philo- 
logical litouy.  The  lara^e  quantity  of  facta 
gathered^  together  and  indexed,  and  the  naefol 
taUes  with  which  the  book  abounds,  'mil  always 
give  to  it  a  certain  value. 

Hamddegeechichte  der  Juden  dee  AUerthume. 
By  L.  Herzfeld.  (Bruaawick :  Meyer.)  The 
author  of  this  learned  booh  is  a  good  Talmudie 
scholar,  and  has  drawn  liberally  from  the  latter 
source  for  his  history  of  ancient  Jewish  commerce 
and  trade.  The  suqeet  is  at  once  new  and  inter- 
esting, and  is  treated  fully  and  clearly.  The 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  volume  ia  that 
which  deals  with  the  period  of  the  Old  Testament 
books,  as  Dr.  Herzfeld  seems  to  ignore  the  results 
of  recent  critical  and  Aaayrian  research ;  but  the 
treatment  of  tbe  succeeding  period  leaves  littie  to 
be  desired.  Among  the  notes  will  be  found  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  site  of  Ophir,  though 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with  the  author 
when  he  asserts  that  no  trace  of  the  name  is  to  be 
discovered  in  India.  Even  if  Lassen's  comparison 
with  AbhSra,  the  Abiria  of  Ptolemy,  must  be  set 
aaide,  we  should  not  fo^et  that  according  to 
Coptic  glosses  Sophir  was  tbe  Old  Egyptian  name 
of  £^pt ;  and  Skmhir  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Ophir  that  Sind,  does  to  Ind,  the  sibilant  having 
been  changed  into  a  ^ple  aspimte  ia  its  passage 
through  Perrian  months. 

Mb.  J.  H.  Nblsoit,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
vice, in  hia  View  of  the  Hindu  Law  ae  adminie- 
tered  by  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  (Madras ; 
Hig^nbotham,  pp.  154),  has  drawn  attention  to 
a  eerions  evil  in  the  judicial  adnuniatntion  of  our 
government  of  £adia:  an  evil  arising,  it  must  be 
admitted,  out  of  veir  laudaUe  intentions.  While 
English  law  or  cooea  founded  upon  it  are  the 
ultunate  appeal  in  noany  branches  of  the  htw  in 
India,  it  has  been  justiy  deemed  right  to  dedde 
questions  relating  to  real  property  and  to  inherit- 
ance according  to  the  customa  and  desires  of  the 
people.  On  those  suttjects  the  Hindu  law  lus  j 


therefore  been  left  in  force;  and  there  never 
having  existed  amoi^  the  Hindus  any  lawa  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  the  best  hooka  of  Brahmin 
writers  on  legal  aubjecta  have  been  held  to  be  the 
authority  by  which  the  courts  should  guide  them- 
selves. Those  hooks  are  in  Sanskrit,  a  language 
which,  aafortunately,  very  few  of  the  judges 
undeietand.  They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  de- 
pend on  im^fect  and  inaccurate  translations,  or 
on  the  opinions  of  parufits  who  are  not  always 
accurate.  And  even  if  the  judges  could  under* 
stand  and  teat  the  anthoritiee  on  which  they  rely, 
a  further  and  more  serious  difficulty  would  arise. 
The  text-books  are  vrritten  almost  exclusively  in 
tbe  interests  of  a  class,  and  state  much  more  often 
what  the  writen  considw  ought  to  be  law  than 
what  the  law  actually  was  among  the  peoples  of 
India.  As  a  matter  of  fitot,  the  varied  races  of 
that  great  continent  followed  customs  aa  to  thnr 
landed  proi>ertT,  th^  fhmily  amogemeDta, 
and  thetr  modes  of  inheritann,  much  more 
various  than  the  text-books  would  lead  one  to 
suppose ;  and  the  adoption  of  Hinduism  did  not 
by  any  means  include  an  adoption  en  bloc  of  the 
customs  referred  to  by  Hindu  Law-writers,  In 
compelling  every  tribe  and  caste  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  same  inexorable  rules  the  very  ob- 
ject aimed  at  by  retaining  (what  vraa  supposed 
to  be)  the  native  law  has  been  lost  sight  or.  It 
ia  encouraging  to  find  an  Indian  civilian  of  such 
high  standing  as  Mr.  Nelson  pointing  out  the  in- 
justice to  which  the  present  system  ^ves  rise, 
and  we  hme  that  his  able  attempt  will  not  be 
without  eflect.  The  book  is  very  approMiatdy 
dedicated  to  the  great  aehdar  and  joiut  11^. 
BuraeU. 

Traneactiom  of  the  Nev^nury  District  Reld  Club 
for  1878.^  (Newburv:  Blacket.)  The  town  of 
Newbury  is  an  excellent  centre  for  a  club  of  this 
kind,  being  surrounded  by  the  disputed  sites  of 
battles  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  and 
tbe  well-known  localities  of  some  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  nis 
Parliament.  The  transactions  of  the  Club  appear 
to  consist  of  pleasant  excuruons  to  interesting 
places,  and  among  the  memben  there  are  persons 
fully  competent  to  rendur  the  meetingB  as  instruc- 
tive as  they  are  agreeable,  lliere  is  an  article  by 
the  late  Mr.  Godwin  on  Donningtcm  Gaatle,  a 
place  doubly  interesting  from  its  supposed  con- 
nexion with  Geofirey  Chaucer,  and  ftom  its 
gtdlant  defence  by  Colonel  Boys  against  Colonel 
Middletoo  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  That 
Geofirey  Chaucer  possraaed  tbe  castle  does  not  ap- 
pear to  De  established,  even  if  tbe  Thomas  Chaucer 
who  purchased  it  from  Sir  Thomas  Abberbury 
was  the  son  of  the  poet,  which  Mr.  Furnivall  does 
not  believe.  It  ia  possible,  however,  that  more 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  diaputod  point  by 
the  examination  of  documents  in  the  possession  of 
some  of  the  corporations  and  private  families  in 
the  cotuty.  Several  of  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  described,  inolndiag  Tidmush,  with 
its  octaeonal  apse ;  Wickham,  which  exhiUts  the 
long-and-ahcHTt  w<nk  and  baluater  vrindows  which 
are  usually  conndered  signs  of  Saxon  ardtiteetuie ; 
and  Avington,  with  its  curious  depessed  chancel 
arch,  theresult  of  theoutwardleaningof  tbe  walls 
before  the  building  was  finished.  The  natural- 
history  branch  of  the  aoeietv  ia  repreaented  by 
papen  on  human  and  other  bones  found  in  the 

Eiat  by  Prof.  Rolleston,  and  on  gecdogy  by  Prof, 
apert  Jones  and  others. 

IMd~MarAal  Count  MoUhe,  \900-IS,7^  By 
Prof.  W.  Mnller,  of  Tiibingen.  Translated,  with 
tiie  Amthor's  Sanction,  by  Percy  E.  Finkestou,  and 
edited  by  Captain  H.  M.  Hosier.  (W.  Swan 
Sonoenschran.)  niisianosetorformalbio^phy; 
but  a  selection,  as  it  were,  of  passages  in  a  re- 
markable career,  put  together  with  a  certain  irregu- 
larity aog^^tive  of  separate  essays  for  a  quarterly. 
Of  its  five  chapters,  or  articles,  the  first  gives  a 
s^rited  account  of  the  Bohemian  Campaign  of 
1866 }  and  afiords  a  good^iUosbatbD  <rf^|the  ano- 
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MS  adiieted '  by  fumies  of  a  first-clau  Eiiropeaa 
Fowv,  opsnly  led  by  AXpeorieBeed  commaoden  in 
the  6eld,  but  seoreUy  moved  bj  the  QDCODtrolled 
nuUtaiy  geniiu  of  ODO  vho,  in  the  ftil&lment  of 
hi*  doty,,  is  as  ofMii  o«t  of  sight  as  present. 
Under  soeh  inflDenoe,  they  "inarch  apart"  yet 
"  strike  together"  with  an  ^ct  which  savonrs  of 
the  nuurvelloas.  It  is  probable  that  implicit 
obedience  to,  and  thofoofrh  confidence  in,  the  pilot 
bm  w  mndi  to  do  wiu  rMolts  as  ^o&asional 
■idll  and  matBiial  fbroe.  Li  may  am  the  eabjeet 
is  wall  worthy  of  elote  isTsstjntiMi.  Helnmth 
Karl  Benhaid  von  Molthe,  introduced  as  the 
TCominent  figure  in  the  story  of  ^  Aiurtxo- 
Pnissian  campugn,  is  made  the  ealgect  of  a  bio< 
graphical  sketch  in  tiie  second  chapter  of  the 
Tolame  under  notice.  The  events  of  hia  pablie 
life  are  treated,  in  more  or  less  conBecative  order, 
in  the  two  following  chapters,  up  to  the  close 
of  the  I^ttnco-German  Campaign ;  and  the  remain- 
iug  few  p*gee  are  entirely  taken  np  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  work  in  the  Reichstag,  from  1867  to 
the  date  of  the  present  pnbUoation.  If  names.like 
Eoniggrati  and  Sedan  draw  the  more  serious 
attmtion  of  profeasional  soldiers  to  the  detail  of 
military  opwations,  the  gencn-al  reader  wiU  per- 
lispB  find  greater  attxaetios  in  the  bi<^7aphy  pur 
0t  dmpte.  So  pleasant  le  this  in  the  soan^  data 
hera  rseorded,  that  we  doubt  not  many  wiU  eageriy 
look  forward  to  its  reprodoetion  at  some  Aiture 
period  OD  a  fuller  and  more  eompzehensiTe  scide. 
Moltln's  eariy  experiebce  tii  Constantinople  is 
happily  told,  and  the  faronr  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  Mnhammnd  Khosru  Pasha  is  cre- 
ditable to  that  dignitary's  discrimination.  But 
the  wholesale  manner  in  which  the  old  Swaskier 
would  appl^  his  vroUgSs  abilities  recalls  that 
part  of  Morier's  admirable  "  Hajji  Baba "  where 
the  Feisian  Ambassador  instructs  .the  hero  to 
daeh  ofi*,  without  delay,  a  history  of  the  Franks 
for  his  royal  master's  iofumatioo.  The  following 
passage,  however  brief,  is  amusingly  ehaxacter^ 
istic: — 

"  In  the  first  pUce,  he  was  to  dmw  np  a  scbame 
for  the  reorgsnieatioQ  of  the  Turkish  army,  and 
for  the  iotrodDction  of  tfaa  Prassian  system  into 
the  same.  Ky  the  dsslre  of  the  Suaskier,  M^tke 
took  up  his  qasrters,  in  February  1838,  in  tiie 
honso  of  the  ArmeniAD  Mardiraki  (little  Abrtin), 
Chosrefs  chiof  interpreter,  a  well-to-do  man  of  good 
standing,  who  was  to  tnaslate  Moltlce's  work  into 
Tortiah.  He  was,  hoversr.  soMly  tried  by  the  little 
nan's  Oriental  lethargy,  <  If  I  ask  litde  Martin  to 
smoke  a  pipe  with  me  or  play  a  game  at  trio-trac,  ho  is 
always  ready ;  but  the  monMnt  I  mention  the  trans- 
lation he  flnds  hs  haa  got  a  iwassing  engagemsnt,"* 
Aocording  to  Prof,  Creasy,  it  was  not  until  seven 
years  afterwards,  or  in  1843,  that  ^oa  remodel- 
ling of  the  military  force  of  the  Turkish  empire 
was  comfdeted ;  and  at  thtU;  time  Risa  Pasha  was 
Seraakier,  or  Oommandep*itt-Ohief.  The  army 
was  then  divided  into  the  Nisam,  or  efiective 
troops,  and  the  Redifs,  or  those  who,  having  ful- 
filled tiieir  prescribed  terms  of  active  service,  be- 
came a  kind  of  reserve,  or  mUitia.  Had  we  space 
for  extracts,  we  should  be  at  no  lose  to  find  many 
which  woiUd  speak  favourably  for  a  volume 
which,  notwithstanding  its  socnewhat  desnltoiy 
aqtect,  is  both  instructive  and  interesting.  It  is, 
luneover,  a  most  acceptable  and  valuabw  cmtri- 
batim  to  the  history  of  our  times. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Hbssbs.  0.  Keg  AN"  Paul  asd  Co.  liave  in  the 
^«BB  a  volume  of  essays  by  the  Rev.  Pro!  £night, 
of  St.  Andrews  Universitr.  It  will  be  issued 
under  the  titie  of  Studies  m  JKtfoaopAy  and  Liter- 
ature. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  immediately  by  snb- 
scription,  in  five  voIumM,  a  "testimoniu"  edition 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Planch^'s  Extravaganxas.  Mr.  Pkn- 
eh6  tumself  will  contribute  premtoryand  nuuginal 
notes,  and  the  work  will  be  edited  by  Hessis.  T. 


F.  Billon  Oroker  and  Stephen  Tneksr. .  Bir. 
Samuel  Fmnoh,  80  Strand,  is  the  puVHsher. 

MnsRS.  KxBBT  ASD  EsMAX  Will  pubUsh 
shortly  an  ootluuised  English  translation  by  Mr. 
T.  Lous  0x1^  of  M.  Alezandiv  Punuu^  2*s  JU> 

NatwA 

Mb.  Hehbt  Dumrnis  Macibod's  IMncmUa  of 
Economical  I^tiotopky  and  Theory  and  Fraetict 
€f  Bankniff  have  jiist  been  tnuutated  into  Italian, 
and  form  volumes  iii.  and  vi.  of  Prof,  Bocesrdo's 

"Bihlioteca  dell*  Economista." 

Thb  forthcoming  number  of  the  Law  Sfoffomu 
and  Jteview  will  contain  an  article  by  Sir  Travere 
TwisB,Q.a.,  on  "The  Treaty-Making  Power  oF 
the  Orown,"  and  its  a^pUoalaon  to  the  case  of  the 
mail-pa^t  £•  Parhmmd  Belfft. 

For  the  new  edition  of  the  first  volume  of 
Sbger's  Skaktper^t  Dramatic  Works  the  "  Life  ■ 
has  been  carefully  revised,  and  a  supplementaiy 
chapter  on  metrical  tests  and  the  cnronological  ■ 
order  of  Shakspere'a  plays  written  by  Mr.  Edward 
Bell,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  TosEiniTTHR'B  lectures  in  Dublin  on  the 
History  of  Art  have  been  very  iavourahly  re- 
ceived by  large  audiences. 

Mb.  W.  Swaw  SumtBirscHKnr  vrill  issue  in  a 
few  days  a  little  work  on  Elementary  Instruction 
according  to  FrSbel's  Principles,  expounded  by  the 
ItaLronesB  Marenholtz-Biilow.  The  authoress  is  of 
opinion  that  although  the  Kindergarten  methods 
have  been  employed  very  considerably,  tiie  prin- 
ciples underlying  tliem  are  insufficientiy  under- 
stood by  both  teachers  and  parents.  Inis  book, 
(Md  and  CftA^iVaturs,  wil]  be  addressed  to  both, 
and  will  contain  ten  dif^frama,  illustratii^  some  of 
FrSbel's  games  and  occupations. 

MssKts.  HuBSi  AJTD  BucEBTi  will  publish  in 
the  course  of  the  present  month  a  new  story,  in 
three  volumes,  by  Br.  George  Mw;T>ft«*1d,  entitled 

Sir  Gibbie. 

NuBLT  all  the  old  members  of  the  Socisl- 
politikverein  at  the  recent  meeting  at  Frankfurt  de- 
clared for  free  trade.  The  Protectionist  majority 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  manuiacturars, 
chiefly  spinners  and  owners  of  iron-works,  who 
joined  the  association  only  for  the  special  occa^ 
aion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  outvoting  free  trade. 
Both  Prof.  Nasse,  of  Bonn,  preudsnt  of  the 
Sodalpolitikvwein,  and  Prof.  Held,  one  of  its 
most  energetic  members,  strongly  advocated  the 
freedom  of  trade  in  the  debate.  Prof.  Nasse 
was,  however,  prevented  from  replying  to  Prof. 
SchmoUer  (who  seems  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  Prince  Ksmarck)  by  the  Protectionist  majority 
of  manufacturers,  who,  feeling  themselves  worstol 
in  argument,  unfairly  carried  a  resolution  that  the 
debate  was  closed.  Prof.  Held  has  lately  advo- 
cated the  fi!«edom  of  trade  in  an  elaborate  and 
able  essay  in  the  last  number  of  Holtzendorff  and 
Brentancrs  Jahrbuch. 

A  Dabibh  translation  of  Mr.  Ingram's  Address 
on  the  Present  Position  and  Prospects  of  Political 
Economy  is  to  appear  at  CopeiLhagen,  The 
Address  will  be  tnuoslated  by  M.  Alekus  Peter- 
sen, editor  of  the  NaUonaheconomisk  Tidsakr^. 
It  iriU  be  published  1^  A.  Fr.  Host  and  Son. 

Mbbbbs.  Blackwood  abs  Sohs  have  in  the 

Eress :  Monks  of  the  West,  Oount  de  Monta- 
smbert^  authorised  translation,  vols.  vi.  and 
vii.,  completiug  the  work;  Delicia,  by  the  author 
of  Miss  Motty  \  A  Sallad  £ook,  with  notes  firom 
the  unpublished  MS3.  of  Chas.  Eirkpatricfc 
Sharps  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  The  Impressions  of 
Thei^raetus  Such,  by  George  Eliot  \  Kinglake  s 
Invanon  of  the  Crimaa,  voL  vi, :  "Winter 
Troubles:'^  A  History  of  the  British  Eimu-e 
during  the  Beign  of  Queen  Amte^  by  John  Hill 
Burton ;  &c. 

Wb  understand  that  tiie  third  volume  of  the 
<  New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Beaders, 
I  edited  by  the  Kshop  of  Gloucester  and  Kistol, 


will  be  published  in  a  fow.daysby  lima.  Qiiadl, ! 
Petter  and  Galfun.  Tix9  oontribatois  to  tlui 
volume  (whidi  contains  EMnnsns  to  Bevela^ 
indusivB)  are The  Bev.  Osnon  Bony,  the  Rn. 
Oanon  Mason,  the  Bev.  A.  Plnmmcr,  Ue  Btr. ' 
Canon  Spetiee,  the  Bev.  W.  F,  Uoalton,  the  Ber ' 
E.  G.  Pundiard,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Stiidut,iai 
the  Bev.  W.  Bofd  Carpenter,  , 

Mb.  Wm.  J.  BoLFB,  formeriy  Head-MMtfr 
of  the  Hiffh  School,  Cambridge,  BissHschDMii, 
has  just  a^ed  Borneo  and  Juliet  to  his  exc^E 
series  of  school-editions  of  the  Plays  of 
spere,  now   twelve   in  number.    Mr.  Mii 
editions  difier  from  some  of  the  English  m 
in  looking  on  the  plays  as  something  more  iba  i 
word-puzzles.   They  give  the  student  kelja  d 
hints  on  the  characters  andmesmngs  of  theplijv 
while  tiie  word-notes  are  also  full  and  mited'n 
to  the  latest  date.   Thw  Bfr.  Bolfb's  Smm  mi  \ 
/u^CbastheAoAimcz'BnotetrfNovsmberXl^lSrf, 
on  Shakspere's  use  of  "nuhawayss"  iiH  Holiu- 
hed's  "  runagates  *  (Mr.  FuniTCll) ;  of  Xona- 
ber  9, 1878,  on  Mr.  Buskin's  explanttioD  offict  I 
the  clouds; "  of  November  2,  1878,  aa  lUbe'i 
"  tassel-gentie  "  (Mr.  Stone),  though  to  Uie  k 
the  reference  is  not  given.   Mr.  RsUs  iIh  idl' . 
to  each  of  his  bookB  a  most  usefbl  "lodei  d  I 
Words  and  Phrases  explained."  Bsh«0(Miii 
the  press. 

OiT  April  14  Walt  Whitman  sppeuedit  Stitt-  | 
Hall,  New  York,  for  the  first  tune  as  s  public  ie^ 
turer.   Wb  subject  was  "  The  Death  o(haiie& 
Lincoln."  He  read  from  notes,  sitting  ii  •  cUr, 
being  still  disaUbd  by  paralyris.  ! 

An  English  TTfiiVwif  Sodety  is  k  mwof 
fimnation,  eftor  the  modd,  ef  the  iw  SoaitA 
pour  I'Eneoaiageaieiit  dee  Etudes  pim.  Its 
objects  are  wholly  Utetary,  BdeQtifie,iM  stiitic, 
and,  like  those  of  the  French  Socie^>unT 
pditieaL   It  will  consiat  originally  ooly  ^ 
vrho  have  Mtnally  been  in  Greece,  batibn  u  it 
once  constituted,  other  persons  interated  is  ia 
objects  and  anxious  to  pnunote  thea  mj^ 
eleieted  members  by  the  oonunittses  no  limit  wi^ 
placed  to  the  number  of  members.  Tks  umii 
subscription  has  been  filed  at  one  gaises.  ^bou 
those  who  have  already  joined  are  Hr.O.I.M"- 
ton,  the  Duke  of  Ai^ll,  the  Kshop  of  Usah,^ 
Deans  of  St  PauTs,  Westminster,  md  Cfc* 
Ohu«b,Sir  Charles  Twv8lyan,Sir  HenijTlwiif- 
son.  Sir  Charles  Dilhe,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mobl  J. 
Gennadioe,  Profk  Biaokie,  Colvin,  Jebb,  BoUoto, 
Adand,  MahwBV,  Fowler,  Wsrd  and  S«ee,  u- 
Ridding,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Balfour,  E,  A  Fienu. 
T.  Chenery,  H.  A.  J,  Munro,  Janws  Feipm*. 
H.  F.  Toier,  Percy  Gardner,  Oscar  Bwwiimi. 
H.  Samnelson,  0,  K,  Tuckerman,  R  3t  J.  I"; 
wlult,  See.   All  communieatione  respeetue  w 
Society  may  be  addressed  to  Geome  A  Maen^ 
Esq.,  89  Bedford  Street,  Oovent  GsrdA,  w,a 

Ok  April  34  the  BoyaL  Asiatic  Society  tb^ 
open  its  loome  to  an  evemng  meeting  of  iHOfv 

character.    Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  wm 
chair,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  DirectoMi|M' 
of  Statistics  to  the  Indian  GovemmeBt,  * ' 

eper  on  "The  Primitive  Baces  of  Indu.  ^1 
imter  is  already  known  for  his  studf  ot»t 
subject,  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  Unp"^ 
^~  the  present  occasion  his  chief  aim  w»  B » 
attentiim  of  a  nuied  audience,  which  ind"^;. 


On 
the 


the 


coast  ' 


a  majority  of  ladies,  on  ^  ^  u, 

events  through  which  the  poMlation of  IiwiJ»p 
acquired  its  existing  form.'  De^te  the  »pp*2 
the  chairman,  we  understand  that  the  pP'. 
not  be  published  in  tiie  l^^nsacUoM  of  the  Socs?. 
Sir  Geoige  Campbell,  late  IjeutsBanWio»"«' 
Bengal,  added  a  few  difmcteriatic  remsin. 

Thb  Umverrity  Library  of  StissBbm 
quired  fbnr  collections  of  Goethe  M^S^iJ 
contain  a  collection  of  folksongs  daw""?  • 
Goethe  at  Mersebnrg  and  put  into  pw°* 
by  him,  1770  Ephemeridet,  Istten,aBd  siwp 
draft  of  iVottM^tsitf; 
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Le  JSieottS  is  the  name  of  a  new  fortmghtlj 
paotf  devoted  to  iodal<4LeaibcniticTiew8  and  pub- 
i<lied  at  Oowm. 

Adolt  SnODHKUnr  has  left  incomplete  a 
iMgrnjAjof  Biiigttr. 

Bt  a  decree  of  Apil  12,  M.  Jtilien  Vinson  has 
been  appointed  Proieeeor  of  the  Hindustani  and 
Tamil  Tiuignagee  in  the  Faculty  of  Languee 
( >nentalea  in  the  UniTeiaity  of  Paris. 

MBBBita.  0.  Kaour  Patl  Ain>  Oo.,  and  not 
esan.  Ijonffntani,  an  the  pufaliahen  of  .Amn  a 
Quite  i^bM^  A,  K.  H.  B. 

Thx  forthcomiiu'  number  of  the  Hevue  Sit- 
ttirifite  contajas:  ''Michel  Serret,  d'aprde  ses  plus 
iMoam   Vagnphm,"  hj  Oh.  Dardieri  "Be 
XiyagoB  au  moren-dge,  de  aon  einpka  et  de  sea 
vletC  l>7  H.  Moegmann;  "Lea  lEUmoires  de 
Unnlli&ie-LepeaH^''    Jean  Destrem  i"  Bocu- 
mcBii  infidita  relatia  an  Ocmsalat  et  i  rEmpire; 
-rtcna  de  Napolfon  L  et  du  roi  Joseph  (1797- 
IrOS),"  hj  the  Baron  du  Oasse.   The  "Bulletin 
flistoriqiiie  "  includes  an  article  on  Oriental  liter- 
sMire  of  the  Middle  Ages  uid  moduu  times  bj 
G,F»gaMM, 

Tax  AwMs  Surapea  of  April  16  has  an  article 
In-  ^gnOT  Ademdlo,  on  "The  Tournament  of 
wietta,"  which  points  out  the  uncertain  nature 
vi  the  evidence  for  attributing  much  importance 
\o  that  event ;  he  inclines  to  think  that  it  was 
e\«Tated  to  the  rank  of  an  historic  incident  br  the 
Inriaque  posts.   Bignor  Ferrari  writee  on  "Mus- 
snlmsn  Nobility,*  and  explains  the  origin  and  ng^ 
ciSeance  of  the  Tarious  titles  used  among  the 
ymnilnian  peoples.   The  ^viaa  b^ias  a  pnb< 
Hcation  of  unedited  letters  of  Oabriele  Bosaetti, 
written  from  London  in  1648,  chiefly  coneeomed 
-with  Itafian  politios. 

Thx  G^mmrs  of  AahI  11  MntBiae  a  MriWm 
nport  of  a  leetnxe  deUnnd  hj  S^pior  Sella,  at 
Bokip^  bifara  tiw  membm  of  the  Aosodaskme 
Coetataaooale.    The  subject  was  the  Soman 
Aocademia  d(f  Linoei  and  the  scientifie  utility  of 
that  imtitXiiHL   In  the  first  part  of  his  lecture 
tie  ^Maker  combated  the  miagivinga  of  those  who 
consider  that  the  deralopment  of  the  Aobdemy 
taode  to  centralise  sdence  in  Bome  to  the  injury 
■of  the  canee  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Aftn 
dwdUng  on  the  necessity  of  the  Academy  having 
its  seat  in  Rome  as  a  counteriKiise  to  Vatican 
inflnenees,  he  showed  that  the  majority  of  recently 
elected  membem  were  non-reaidants  in  the  capital, 
and  recounted  what  the  Academy  had  done  to  pro- 
mots  arientifie  and  literary  reaearoh  throughout 
ths  coantry.  AsMOg  other  instancea  he  men- 
donsd  bow  it  waa  aoldy  owing  to  the  Aocademia 
do'  liDosi  Aat  a  Ooreninimt  grant  of  360,OOOfr. 
bad  bean  made  for  the  purchaae  oi  a  powwAiI  r»- 
hmetiag  teleaeope  f<Hr  the  Obsemtory  of  ADlan. 
Sigwr  Sdla  alw  apoks  of  the  preaent  unsatiafiu}- 
tory  state  of  leanii^  in  Italy,  pronng  by  statistiGs 
fhaat  fliennmbMr  of  Italian  assodates  of  foreign 
aea<d«nies    and   institvtions   had  continuaUy 
diminished  daring  the.  but  hnndred  years. 
H»   found    that  in    every  thousand  foreign 
mevabam  of  the   Londcm,  Paris,  and  Berun 
AfMidemiee  the  number  a(  ItaUans  had  sunk 
frovn  an  avorage  of  161  in  the  year  1760  to 
^^MJt  of  31  in  1869.   The  average  of  German 
Bribers,  on  the  oontrary,  had  risen  during  the 
MHSe  period  frmn  146  to  434;  the  average  of 
£eg^  memben  from  146  to  374>  wbUe  the 
Ftvich  avenge  bad  gone  down  from  444  to  363. 
Aangaided  Italy  hwaa  eonsolatory  to  fiwl  that 
natmdly  Oe  pnMOt  and  preceding  geoemtiona 
bed  ba«t  vritiumwn  from,  atodiooa  paraoits  by 
the  Uriur  tak  of  ndeenuBg  their  eoontry ;  but 
UMTtfiatltafywaa  aftot^Uw  ItaUan  mind  was 
3Dce  Bkon  free  to  devote  ilielf  to  laandog. 
-Not."  said   the  vetMau  stotsaano.  "not  that  I 
wovld  eoonasl  ctadious  men  to  ns^ect  public  affiun, 
^^Mt  woold  lead  to  aatiooal  decur.   And  In  pro- 
POBtMa  t«  the  iPBseass  of  a  euuutry  s  drilisatioB,  so 


greatly  are  the  duties  and  difficalties  of  Qovemment 
increased  that  on  all  sides  we  hear  compluDts  of  the 
insaffieienc^  of  govamiag  men." 

The  Stockholm  Tiinit^^  says: — 
"The  little  Bummer-honse  situated  within  the  garden 
ground  No.  43,  near  the  Homsgata,  which  is  re- 
markable as  having  ooce  belonged  to  Emanttel 
Swedenborg,  and  aa  being  the  place  where,  aceordiog 
to  tradition,  bp  received  most  of  his  spbitual  revela- 
tions, is  rapidly  foiling  to  decay.  Some  yearn  ago  an 
effort  was  made  to  preeerve  it  in  its  then  condition ; 
a  neceesaxy  coating  of  paiot  was  applied  to  the  ex- 
terior of  ita  roof  and  -walls,  and  it  was  fprtai  in 
charge  to  a  person  liviog  near,  who  showed  it 
to  die  many  strangers,  not  a  fsw  of  them 
from  abroad,  who  used  to  visit  the  spot  on 
acoonnt  of  its  assodationa.  Its  interior  was  also 
repured,  and  Swedenborg's  garden  was  then  entire. 
ITovall  this  is  changed.  The  garden  ground  was 
not  long  ago  sold  to  a  local  builder,  who,  after  root- 
ing ont  the  trees  and  bushes,  is  now  proceeding  to 
lay  the  firandation  of  a  new  edifln.  One  of  Hie  tall 
and  beautifU  pt^lars  whiob  stood  in  front  of  the 
sammer-houBe  was  cut  dovn  a  year  ago,  and  the 
snmmer-hoose  itself  is  now  used  aa  a  rubbish  store 
for  hampers  and  packing-boxes  and  heaps  of  empty 
oil-bottles.  The  scene  naturally  suggests  to  an  ob- 
server the  question  whether  this  historical  relic  did 
not  deserve  a  better  fate,  and  whether  even  yet  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  to  arrest  the  process  oi  destruc- 
tion. lAnnaeus*  property  of  Hammuby  is  preserved 
at  the  diaige  of  uie  State,  and  Swedenborg  may  at 
least  be  compared  with  Linnaena  in  this  respect — that 
he  has  shed  a  lustre  over  the  Swedish  name  even  in 
distant  lands.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  too  much  to 
suggest  that  Swedenborg^ s  snmmer-house  onght  to  be 
protected  by  a  fence,  and  other  efiitctive  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  its  decay." 


K0TB8  OF  IKA.TEL. 

Tax  Bev.  T.  J.  Oomber,  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
nonary  Society,  has  left  England  for  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  where  he  will  in  the  first  instance 
found  a  station  at  San  Salvador,  in  the  Oongo 
coantry,  about  100  miles  south  of  the  great  river 
and  200  miles  from  the  coaat.  He  will  afterwards 
establish  another  station  200  miles  further  up  the 
country,  and  later  on  he  hopes,  as  was  mentioned 
in  the  Aaufatr  of  Febmuy  &  to  reach  Stanley 
Fool  above  the  Tellala  Falls  of  the  Oongo,  whence 
the  river  is  navigable  almost  as  fiv  as  Nyangwe. 
The  Boyal  Gewraphical  Society  have  famished 
Hr.  Oomber  with  a  set  of  Bdentific  inBtrumenta, 
which  he  will  have  ample  opportunities  for  using, 
and  we  trail  with  good  reatuts,  in  the  unsnrveyM 
regions  he  is  aboat  to  visit. 

Bx  the  last  mail  from  Zanrihar  news  has  been 
recdved  of  Hr.  Edth  Johnston^  return  frran  his 
preBminarv  trip  -to  the  Uaambara  eonntiy;  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  his  joum^ 
to  the  ntarth  end  of  Lao  Nyaaaa,  on  wjoitdi  hie 
will  j^bably  start  daring  the  present  month. 

Mb.  H.  V.  Babout  baa  recratly  perfonned  an 
interesting  piece  of  geographical  work  in  the 
centre  of  the  Australian  continent  Siarting  from 
the  Alice  Springs  station,  on  the*  overhaS  tele- 
graph line,  he  hu  made  his  way  eastvrard  almost 
up  to  the  Queensland  border,  thus  opening  out  an 
entirelv  new  tract  of  country,  of  wluch  his  report 
is  on  the  whole  favourable,  though  water  is  not 
always  as  plwtifol  as  eonld  be  wisned. 

Pbot.  AaiBBJZ,  assisted  1^  a  scientific  staff,  is 
engaged  on  an  expedition  among  the  West  Indian 
labnds  on  board  a.  United  States  steamer.  The 
coasts  are  being  carefully  surveyed,  and  a  series  of 
soundings  taken ;  the  greatest  depth  yet  obtained 
is  2,700  fathoms,  between  St.  Thomaa  and  Santa 
OruE.  These  seas  have,  we  believe,  never  yet 
been  explored,  but  they  are  known  to  be  rich  in 
vegetable  and  animcJ  life,  so  that  no  doubt 
the  expedition  will  obtain  good  results  from 
dredging. 

Oai*.  a.  Ihnniis  Tatiok  haa  juatiasned-his 
Oeneral  Beport  of  tiie-i^ienU(ma  of  the-  Marine 


Survey  of  India  during  the  season  1877-8,  with 
the  usual  index-map  exhilnling  tbe  work  done 
under  his  _  superintendence,  together  with  the 
charts  pabliahed,  or  in  course  of  publication. 

Wx  have  received  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
monthly  periodical  which  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish at  Geneva  under  tbe  title  of  L'Afriquie  Ex- 
plorSe  et  (XvHitSe.  It  is  to  appear  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month  from  July  7,  and  will  be 
illustrated  by  maps.  The  first  number  will  con- 
tain a  large  map  of  Africa,  on  which  will  be 
marked  the  routes  of  all  explorers  down  to  the 
present  day  with  the  ^tes  oi  their  journeys. 

At  the  Oooncil  meeting  of  thn  RovhI  Qeo- 
graphioal  Society  ou  Muuday  lost  uie  g»ia  medale 
for  the  year  were  awarded  as  follows Patron's 
medal,  to  Lieut-Col.  N.  Prejevalaky,  for  the  Direat 
additions  he  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  Oeotnl 
and  Eastern  'High  Aria  by  his  successive  expedi- 
tions into  the  gr^t  Mongolian  plateau,  and  tiie 
lofty  deserts  of  Northern  Tibet,  in  one  of  which 
(1870-3)  he  reached  from  Kalgan,  in  the  Great 
Wall,  Koko-Nor  and  the  plateaux  of  Northern 
Tibe^  laying  down  by  route-survey  and  scientific 
observations  3,600  miJee  of  previously  unexplored 
country,  and  in  another  of  which  (1876-7)  he 
penetrated  from  Enl^ja  to  Lob-Nor  and  the 
previously  unknown  mountain  range  of  Al^ 
Ta^beymidit;  also  Sar  tbe  admirable  natrativee 
which  be  baa  puUisbed  of  hia  joumeya.  Vonor 
dor's  medal,  to  Oaptain  W.  J.  Gill,  B.E., 
for  the  admirable  ffe<^pbical  work  whitA 
he  has  performed  during  two  long  joumeya 
of  exploration,  voluntarily  undertaken,  along  the 
north  frontier  of  Persia  (1873)  and  over  previously 
untravelled  ground  in  Western  Ohina  and  Tibet 
(1877) ;  and  espedally  for  the  careful  series  of 
hypeometrical  observations  and  thetraverse-surver 
made  by  him  during  the  latter  journey,  by  whicn 
we  have  for  tbe  first  time  the  means  of  construct* 
ing  with  considerable  accuracy  profile  sections  of 
those  elevated  and  little-known  regions;  also  for 
the  elaborate  memoir  contributed  to  the  Journal 
of  the  society  on  the  subject  of  his  expedition, 
and  for  the  maps  of  his  route  ^in  forty-two  sheets) 
on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  the  mdi. 


THE  SBOPOSKD  VICTOEIA  VHITXSBITT. 

Thb  long  controversy  about  the  erection  of  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  into  a  university  has 
entered  upon  a  new  phase.  Continuing  their 
polity  of  ctmriliation,  the  governors  of  tiiat  iiH 
stitntion  have  introduced  an  Important  chaiua 
into  their  original  scheme.  The  most  fbnnidable 
oppositiotL  thqr  have  bad  to  encounter  appean  to 
have  come  from  the  other  great  towns  in  the 
North,  which  are  jealous  of  mo  |n!»«minence  as- 
signed to  Maocbester.  This  opposition  they  now 
propose  to  disarm  by  dissociating  the  name  of 
Manchester  from  the  si^rgested  univerrity,  and 
they  have  already  won  over  the  Yorkshire  Oollege, 
Leeds,  by  such  a  nominal  concession.  AU  rivalry  is 
to  cease  for  ever  when  absorbed  in  the  loyal  title  of 
the  Victoria  Univerrity.  Of  such  a  proposal  it  is 
difficnlt  to  speak  with  serionsnesa.  It  is  im- 
poerible  to  be  convinced  by  the  bare  assertion 
that  the  name  "  would  be  neither  inappropriate  in 
itself,  nor  unsupported  by  academical  precedent." 
As  to  the  appropriateness  anyone  may  judge  for 
himself,  but  it  is  evident  uiat  tbe  choice  was 
determined  by  the  fact  that  every  other  name 
wonld  be  even  leas  ap[vopriate.  So  &r  aa  regatda 
academical  precedent,  it  is  posrible  that_  a 
nniverri^  bu^  somewhere  exist  with  a  titie 
merely'  Iwnoriflc  and  not  local ;  though  tbe  only 
instance  that  very  readily  occuie  is  the  ill-stazna 
foundation  in  1860  of  the  Queen's  Univerrity  !■ 
Ireland.  But,  after  all,  the  name  is  of  compara^ 
tively  BmAll  importance,  except  as  connoting  the 
indecision  of  the  godfathers.  The  new  umveirity 
is  no  longer  to  be  our  old  Iriend,  the  Owens 
College,  raised  from  a  nebulous  condition  to  the 
rank  of  a  solid  jdanet,  ndomed,  it  may  be,  with  a 
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lew  eateltitee.  On  such  teriuB,  indeed,  a  aaiver- 
sity  coold  coDceivftbly  be  foaoded,  though  it 
might  not  be  worth  while  to  epead  m  much 
trouUe  for  such  a  result.  The  aoBoeMsript  which 
it  1b  now  proposed  to  crate  may  rather  w  likened 
to  a  tfrin  star,  eapaUeof  inaeasinfrinbulkby  the 
addition  of  an  indefinite  n amber  of  stars  of  equal 
magnitude.  The  historical  uniTMSities  are  under- 
stood to  be  both  engaffod  at  the  present  time  in  ela- 
borating schemes  for  the  affiliation  of  local  collies. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  deurability  of 
such  projects,  at  least  they  iall  within  the  limits 
of  feanoilitj.  Oxford  may  not  gain,  but  she 
would  not  be  impaired  in  her  academical  status, 
by  ffranting  priTileges  to  the  students  of  King's 
Oolle^,  London.  Bat  a  university  based  entirely 
upon  the  idea  of  affiliation  is  a  very  different 
matter.  A  mere  abrogate  of  high-clara  teaching 
institutions,  scattered  ovw  the  N(»th  of  Eogland, 
each  prohaUy  ^th  a  different  c%urwubm,  and  all 
with  more  or  lees  utilitarian  ^ms,  oan  never  of 
themaelveB  constitute  a  genoiua  univetri^.  If 
oar  meroMitile  elassoo  are  distrustful  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  life,  and  dissatuGed 
with  the  London  system  of  examinations,  they 
must  agree  to  found  a  new  university  with  a 
local  haUtation  of  its  own  and  the  necessary 
equipment.  The  Owens  OoUege  at  Manchester 
might  reasonably  supply  the  nucleus  of  such  an 
undertaking.  But  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  that 
a  monstrosity  should  be  invented,  even  with  the 
appeamnce  of  august  patron^e,  because  Leeds  is 
envious  of  Manchester  and  Manehester  cannot  do 
without  the  help  of  Leeds. 


OBITUAKT. 

SwirzEBLAiTJ)  has  lost  one  of  her  first  historical 
scholars  in  the  person  of  Prof.  Alois  Liitolf,  who 
died  on  April  8  at  Luzem.  He  was  bom  in  1834 
at  Gettnau  in  tlw  Canton  of  Liuem,  and  studied 
ibeotogj  at  the  umverrities  of  Freiburg  and 
Mumcn.  In  1860  he  was  orduned  deacon,  and 
served  as  P&rrhelfer  at  Altishofen.  The  next 
year  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  soon  after  was 
called  to  St  Gallen  as  Professor  of  History  and 
Qec^raidiy  in  the  Catholic  Ktmtonsschule.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed  tubregens  of  the  episcopal 
seminary  at  Solothum,  and  in  1868  left  for  Luzem 
to  take  the  profeasoiship  of  Chiuch  History  and 
Koral  Theology  at  the  Theological  College. 
In  1863  he  founded  the  EaihcAuchet  Sirchenblait, 
a  journal  which  was  re^rded  as  the  Liberal  rival 
oi  the  episcopal  Ev'chenzeitunffj  published  at 
Solothum.  His  preference,  however,  was  always 
for  historical  stuaies,  especially  the  history  of  his 
Fatherland.  The  Ge$ehiclUsfreundf  the  organ  of 
the  Fiinfbrtigen  Verein,  contained  year  after  year 
studies  and  monographs  from  his  pen,  till  in  1876 
he  became  ite  editor.  His  fame  was  mat  extended 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Switzerland  by  the  great 
coUectiott  which  occupied  his  later  years,  Die 
QudUn  der  aUem  ichweiuriichen  Kirchenge~ 
tckitMe.  This  work  procured  him  the  diplooia  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Ziirich,  and  later,  during  the  Jubilee  at  Tubingen 
in  1877,  that  University  nomiaated  bim  a  Doctor 
of  Theology,  an  honour  granted  to  very  few  foreign 
scholars.  Another  work  which  occupied  much  of 
bis  time  in  Luzem  during  his  later  years  was  the 
continuation  of  the  work  of  his  great  master  and 
friend  Prof.  Kopp,  on  the  German  kings,  Sudot^ 
von  MabAurfff  A&reeht  von  Oesterrmm,  Ludioig 
der  Bi^fer.  uad  Adolf  von  Nattau.  Dr.  Liitolf, 
however,  leffc  it  incomplete,  only  bringing  it  down 
to  1336.  Lastyear  he  published  a  bic^j^ai^y  of  his 
iriend — "  J.  K  Kopp  aU  I'rofmor,  DtefUer,  Staat»- 
ffionn  und  HittorvUr,  dargeetellt  von  A.  Liitolf." 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  detuled  illus- 
trations of  hia  astonishing  literary  produc- 
tivit^f  the  wide  range  of  whicn  was  as  sorprising 
as  Its  quantity.  Among  hie  more  important 
hiatorical  studies  may  be  mentioned  his  Die 
Sehtoeiurgarde  m  Ram,  ihr€  Bedeutung  vnd  Wir- 


kungm  im  10.  Jahrhunderi,  nAtt  hi^Uehen 
yaehrMtM  mr  (TssdUc^s  jenm  Z^UUtrt  (£^- 
siedeln  and  New  Yortc,  1868).  A  notion  of  the 
extent  of  his  studies  may  be  nthezed  from 
names  of  some  of  the  periodicals,  Swiss  and 
forugn,  to  which  he  was  at  various  times  a  con- 
tributor:— FfaS^r's  Vemumia,  Virchow's  Archiv 
fiir  pathologuche  ^fui^omie,  theTiibingen  Qitartal- 
tckrifi,  the  Vienna  AUgehieine  Literaturzeitung, 
the  Bonn  Theotogitchei  Literaturblatt,  the  Niim- 
berg  ^n20^«r,  the  Anseigerfiir  SchvKtzergemAichte, 
&c.  He  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  Swiss 
Idiotikon.  In  all  questions  on  Swiss  Sagm  and 
the  names  of  places  in  bis  Fatherland  he  was  a 
master,  and  he  was  equally  at  home  in  the  more 
profession^  regions  of  I^tailogy  and  Christian 
Archaeology. 

There  lately  died  unnoticed  in  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  Copenhagen  a  man  who  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  the  fatiier  of  Danish  political 
journalism,  the  Secretary  Liunge.  He  first  nlib- 
lished  Kjobmhavm  Morgmblad,  to  wnich 
OeblenschULger,  lagemann,  Bahbek,  Christian 
Winther,  and  others  contributed.  Subsequently, 
in  1837,  be  started  EjobetUutmu-FoMtm,  which 
numbered  among  its  contributors  H&uch,  Wilster, 
Peder  Hjort,  and  latterly,  when  it  became  an 
Opposition  organ,  Orla  Lehmann,  Gjodvad,  Oriind, 
&c.  During  nis  career  as  publicist,  Liunge,  who 
possessed  considerable  literary  talents,  got  himself 
involved  in  violent  controversy  with  various  dis- 
tinguished authors,  among  others  with  Heiberg, 
Roren  Eierk^aard,  and  Henrik  Herz.  For  the 
last  thirty  years  he  had  almost  entirely  withdrawn 
from  journalism.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Uui^ 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

M.  MiOHABL  Etienne,  editor  of  the  Vienna 
Heue  JWis  Pretee,  died  on  the  29th  ult,  aged 
flf^-two. 
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COBJtBSPOyDBNCJB, 

ATI&.TAHTB  AITD  XU  OOBVIRIAE  LIBHA&T.  | 
Ali-l*4A«d]e :  Apia  M,  im. 

In  his  flill  and  interesting  acoonnt  of  the  vb-  I 
cipal  wwks  of  the  odebnrted  Fknentine  mm-  ' 
turistAttavante  d^i  AttavBnti(&ciABEiiT,T(iLL, 
page  295,  teq.),  Mr.  John  W,  BMdleymnitiouAt  i 
arms  of  a  cardinal  as  existii^  on  tbe  fiuKs  I 
Vatican  breTiary,  which,  ori^oally  destined  ic; 
King  Matthias  uorvinus,  was  not  finished  tb^  , 
two  years  after  his  death.   The  arms  sn  tlioH «[  ' 
the  Blilaneee  Trivulzi,  and  the  cardinal  to  TboD 
the  breviary  belonged  before  it  passed  into  tbe 
Urbino  Library,  with  which  it  came  ioto  tbe 
Vatican,  must  have  been  Agostmo  TriTolikt, 
created  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1513,  vbo 
died  in  1648,  after  having  played  a  conndmble 
part  in  political  as  well  as  m  eccleBisstical  iSm 
botlk  under  Pope  Leo  and  his  kingnuD,  Cle- 
ment VII.    (The  Marchese  Filippo  Oulteni)  i 

Eublished  in  1846  the  secret  coneipoalesct  I 
Btween  Gian  Matteo  Giberti,01enieDt*>iBcretiiT. 
and  Cardinal  Trivuluoj  commanding  tb  Fifil  I 
troops  against  the  Viceroy  Chaiks  ds  Luoer.  I 
in   l627j  before  the   Sacco  di  Soma.)  Jh 
cardinal  was  a  most  cultivated  man,  udt&ieDd  i 
of  Sadoleto  and  Bembo,  and  collected  i  gnii 
'many  materials  for  a  History  of  the  Popo,  vbicli 
were  made  use  of  by  Panvimo  and  Cisconii).  Sir.  . 
Bradley  (p.  296)  mentMOS  a  "  CorrioB  Silile '  ' 
in  the  Vabcan  Library.    The  calebisled  BUefa 
two   volumes  existing  there,  writta  in 
by  a  Frenchman,  Hugo  de  Comiid^  vith 
miniatures  of  the  Florentine  school,  Hi  mt 
belot^   to   tbe    King  of   Hungan,  )nt  U> 
Fedengo  di  Montefeltro,  Bake  of  UrbtDo,  lorn 
no  leea  than  Corvinus  for  his  zeal  in  pwora? 
precious  manuscripts,  and  whom  Ve^MUO 
Bisticci,  the  celebrated   Fkmntine  Iwtadbr 
(eortoloM)  who  procured  moat  of  tba  toIv 
for  the  Mftdiiri  ana  other  luUiophfles  of  ^  ^ 
eiUogisea  by  saying  that  he  woild  hsre  Imb 
ashamed  of  poBiessing  a  single  pinted  book  -u 
inventory  or  the  Urbino  Linnry,  qnsres^cia)- 
posed  daring  l^e  reign  of  Fedsiigo's  sonQiDdi- 
baldo,  last  of  the  Feltrian  race,  was  printed  h 
Signor  Geeare  Qoasti  in  the  Oionuile  $lona>  dt^i 
Archivi  toacani,  vols,  vi.,  vii.  (Florence,  1802-631. 
It  remained  unknown  to  Wattenbach,  who  in  bi' 
Sekriftwum  da  MiUeUdUra,  second  edition,  |tf:» 
358,  raises  a  doubt  about  the  surname  of  tik- 
writer,  Federigo  Veterano,  a  well-known  wpvst, 
who  outlived  the  glory  of  his  art,  baring  died  s 
1517. 

After  many  erroneous  acooonta  of  the  oott 
famous  Buda  library,  a  short  but  ^enenlly  ^ 
factory  history  of  it  has  been  punished  w  "U- 
wig  Fischer:  Konig  MaUaa*  Vanma  km 
if&Maeili  (Vienna,  1678).   A  complete  csbOofK 
of  the  still  esdsting  remnants  of  this  coUsctuB^ 
evoi  at  presmit  a  desideratum ;  bat  pTOgren  nv 
been  made  towards  it  by  the  accurate 
of  many  of  the  volumes.    Those  given  in  1*9  ? 
Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  to  the  Emperor  FiandsJosepk. 
and  those  sent  hack  by  Abdul  Hamid  to  tbe  ay 
of  Budapest  in  1877,  both  eiistinff  at  present  a 
the  National  Museum  and  the  Univenity  1^ 
of  the  Hungarian  capital,  have  been  descnbw  b< 
M&tray,  Ozontoei  and  Torok,  and  subBequentlj 
Fischer,  who  likewise  gives  an  account  « 
manuscripts  existing  at  Vienna,  Wolfenbottei. 
Berlin,  Besancon,  Brussels,  Dresden,  Erlan^ 
Florence,  Leiprig,  Munich,  Tlwin,  VenicB,  awl » 
the   Benedictine   Abbey  of  GBttwsib  (Aii^ 
Gotvicensis)  in  Lower  Austria*  _ 
A.  SB  Biint<«n- 
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euro :  April »,  UTS. 
I  liave  to  announce  to  yoa  that  iragmentB  of 
ptpm  continue  to  be  found  in  the  Faj&m.  A 
uige  parcel  of  them,  in  the  eame  languajtes  and 
cluieten  as  those  leCamd  to  in  my  former 
letter,  has  lately  Iwen  aeqnired  )nr  my  friend 
IVoC  H.  Bngacb-Bey,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to 
enmine  thou  in  the  Oofie  and  Arabic  charactera. 

Of  thcM  latter  a  ttiw  are  nearly  pufeot  episUea 
to  and  from  pereons  in  anthoritf.  I  hare  oidy 
u  yet  found  one  date — namely,  a.h.  ISO — bat  the 
doeoments  eridently  extend  over  about  a  centniy ; 
furve  find  on  one  the  name  of  Khalid,  eon  of 
Vezid,  who  lived  during  the  second  half  of  the 
fiRt  century,  and  on  another  that  of  the  Ehalilah 
■iJUhdy,  who  reigned  from  A.H.  168  till  169. 

In  this  lot  there  are  many  pieces  with  Greek 
*riiiaj — one,  in  beautifnl  charactera,  giTing  the 
vaoe  of  ft  Inshop — others  in  Ooptic,  which  are  very 
fxeom  i  and  a  few  pieces  in  Pehlevi. 

I^ve  lately  seen  an  article  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Ol  Clermont-Qannean,  pnblislied  in  tne  Seme 
Ar^Mogiquti  for  AujgaBt  1878,  in  a  postscript  to 
wUA  reference  is  made  to  the  aoquiutiona  de- 
Krihed  in  my  letter  to  yon.  The  learned  writer 
tbeie  suggests  that  the  so-called  PeUeri  papyri 
mt;  really  be  Atamuc,  which  has  been  mistfOcen 
for  Pehleri, 

Hy  attention  has  also  been  directed  to  an 
utide  by  Prof.  Ed.  Saehau,  published  in  the 
MvhHft  fur  AegyptUche  Sprache  for  February 
1^79,  in  which  the  author  refers  to  the  recent 
divoTsries  and  to  the  papyri  sent  to  Berlin  by 
Hot  TniTers,  the  German  consul  here.   He  says 
ibt  it  is  still  an  open  question  how  Pehlevi  docu- 
meats  could  have  found  their  way  into  tiiie  Fay&n, 
ud  finally  states  that  the  propn  names  on  these 
doenmento,  Arabic,  Ooptio,  and  othen,  are  all 
Chriatian  names. 

the  learned  professor's  examination  of  the 
Cafic  and  Arabic  papyri  must  have  been  very 
eorsory,  or  he  would  have  discovered  the  names  of 
Hoslima.  Tend,  KhaUd,  Sawftdah,  Al  Hftrith,  Al 
Mahdy,  Ac,  Ac.,  whidt  1  read  on  some  of  theee 
documents,  are  certainly  Mohammedan  names,  and 
doubtless  fadkug  to  the  first  and  the  bMnnning  of 
liie  aecood  century  of  the  occupation  Egypt  by 
liw  Moalima. 

That  Christian  names  should  be  found  on 
Jicek  papyri  is  but  natural,  as  the  Greeks  were 
Christians. 

To  account  for  the  existence  of  Pehlevi  docn- 
KDts  in  the  Fayftm  with  Ohristian  proper  names 
loot  difficult  if  we  call  to  mind  an  historical  fact 
rhich  seems  to  have  beeo  forgotten  by  the  learned 
niters  of  the  two  articlee  to  which  I  ref^: 
uaely,  that  Egypt  (as  well  as  Syria  and  other 
ittvincea  formerly  bdoiu^g  to  the  Byzantine 
Impire^  was  a  d^)endenoy  of  Persia  under 
hosroes  AnnahirvAn  and  two  of  his  successors, 
lormnzd  and  Cbosroes  Psrviz,  during  a  period  of 
■ubably  half  a  century. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  few  European  books  of 
fioBDce  St  my  disposal  here,  but  on  looking 
rough  some  of  the  valuable  works  of  Arab  hi^ 
rians  for  information  on  this  subject  I  found  the 
(lowing  passages: — 

•'Than  Anuahirvia  went  to  tbs  country  of  R6m, 
aqaered  Aleppo.  C^ms,  Hima,  Antioch  and  the 
;t  of  Heraclins,  and  then  Alexandria,  and  made  the 
n'^  kingi  pay  him  tribute "  (Ibn  KhaldAD, 
>L  u.,p.  177.  BooIakEd.). 

"  Vbeo  Abartis  [Chosross  ILl  sneeaeded  his  hther, 
J  there  was  war  between  him  and  BehramjAr, 
•airix  wrote  to  the  King  of  K&m,  MurCkoa  [Mau- 
iat  Tiberius],  asking  for  help  agftinst  his  eDemies, 
mn\n%  to  repay  him  all  his  expenses,  to  have  cure 
hit  troops  and  to  send  him  oompenaatioo — blood- 
mcy — for  any  of  them  who  might  be  killed,  with 
ler  similar  conditions.  The  King  of  Hftm  nwde 
^y  atipalaUons  with  Abarviz,  among  which  one 
*  that  heshodd  give  npSyriaaad  B^pt,  which  bad 
HI  eoaqnered  fay  Anadrirrin  ;  and  he  sareed  to  the 
isa"  (XsvAj-adh-dhabab,  by  Al-Ma^Ody,  vol.  ii.). 


The  exact  date  of  the  conquest  of  Ik^pt  is  not 
given  by  these  Arab  anthoia,  nor,  indeed,  is  that  of 
the  evacuation,  but  the  occupation  must  have 
lasted  either  about  forty  or  about  seventy  years. 

Justiuian  I.  reigned  from  A.D.  627  tul  666; 
Ghosroes  Anushin^n  from  631  till  679.  BouiUet 
states  that  in  683  the  latter  made  a  very  ad- 
vantageous treaty  with  the  former,  and  that  in 
662  Justinian  was  forced  to  sign  another  by 
which  several  provinces  were  given  over  to  the 
Pereians.  At  which  of  these  periods  Egypt  was 
annexed  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  say,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  ^in  the  absence  of  nirther 
books  of  reference)  that  it  was  in  662. 

Chosroes  Parviz  reigned  &om  690  till  628,  and 
as  Mauritius  Tiberius  reigned  only  from  683  till 
602,  the  restoration  of  Egypt  to  the  Byzantine 
Empire  must  have  taken  place  before  the  latter 
date. 

That  Pehlevi  was  used  by  the  Saasanian  kings 
of  Perua  ia  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  their  coins  or  to  any  other  means  of 
proof ;  and  any  officials  that  were  sent  from  Persia 
to  EgTp^  womd,  without  doubt,  cany  on  their 
correspondence  in  the  same  language  and  cha- 
racter. 

These  events  occurred  about  forty  years  before 
the  invasion  of  E^ypt  by  the  Muslims,  when  the 
population  was  entirely  Ohristian,  Oopt  and  Greek, 
as  it  had  been  ever  since  the  famous  edict  of 
Diocletian  which  was  published  in  A.n.  381 ; 
consequently  any  documents  written  at  that 
period  would  contun  Ohristian  names. 

The  chief  town  of  the  Fayftm,  now  called 
Medinet-el-Fayftm  or  aimply  el-Fayftm.  has  on  its 
northern  sidmrb  an  enormous  extent  of  monuds  of 
dibm  with  lemains  of  brick  walls.  The  natives, 
while  digging  in  these  heaps  for  brioks  fbr  re-nse 
or  for  ancient  refuse  to  be  thrown  on  their  fielda 
as  manure,  find  antiquitiea  of  various  periods, 
£Wptian,  Greek,  and  Aral^c. 

These  mounds  are  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of 
Arsinoe  or  Crocodilopolis,  but  are  always  called  by 
the  natives  Medioet  F&iis,  to  which  name,  now 
that  Pehlevi  documents  have  been  found  in  them, 
1  am  inclined  to  ascribe  a  Persian  origin.  When 
travelling  there  the  winter  before  last  vrith  some 
friends,  I  questioned  one  of  the  natives  as  to  this 
Ffiris.  I  was  informed  that  F&ris  was  a  great 
king  who  lived  ages  ago,  and  that  he  was  suc- 
ceeded Behr&m,  who  em^yed  soroery  to 
destroy  his  city. 

I  did  not  at  that  time  think  of  Panto,  looking 
upon  the  tale  aa  a  ihUe  and  the  wonderfhl  deeds 
ascribed  to  Fftris  (a  horseman  or  warrior)  as  being 
as  mytiueal  aa  uie  hero  himself.  But  it  now 
occurs  to  me  that  the  atory  may  have  its  origin  in 
the  conquest  of  the  countay  by  the  Persians 
(F&rsi),  espedaUr  as  the  name  of  Behrftm  is  still 
preserved  m  the  local  tradition,  as  it  must  now  be 
admitted  that  until  within  fortjr  years  of  the  Mu- 
hammedan  conciuest  of  Egypt,  Medinet>FJAis  was 
the  Peinan  cental  of  the  Fayflm. 

E.  T.  BoaHBB. 


BASQUB  PASIOBALBS. 

TardeU:  A^33,I67». 

After  an  interval  of  fifteen  years  I  have  again  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  Basque  Pastorales. 
These  operatic  dramas  are  now  acted  only  in  the 
district  of  La  Soule,  and  I  was  curious  to  see 
what,  if  any,  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  tra- 
dition of  acting  them,  and  in  the  way  of  putting 
them  on  the  st^ge.  In  one  or  two  points  only  is 
this  at  all  altered.  The  recitetive  is  still  the 
same;  the  conventional  colours,  blue  for  the 
good,  scarlet  for  the  bad  chaiactars,  are  stiU  main- 
taiued  throughout ;  the  little  puppet  idol,  which 
all  the  Turks  and  Satans  adore,  hangs  still 
over  their  special  place  of  exit;  the  same 
quiet  and  stetely  demeanour  marks  the  good, 
the  same  stemp  and  fiiry  the  bad,  and 
the  Satans  danoa  the  same  wild  daaos  to  the 
same  tniia  and  meaanre.  The  battles  are  fbnght 


to  the  same  strain  aa  before,  with  daah  of  swords 
or  sticks  and  beat  of  feet.  But  although  two  of 
the  Satens  in  each  Pastorale  cauried  stalftheir  tiny 
wand,  its  use  as  an  instrument  of  more  than 
mortal  magic  seems  hidf-forgotten.   On  the  other 
hand,  at  Garindein  they  wore  instead  of  panta- 
loons the  older  tight  buff  breeches  and  white 
stockings.    The  orchestra  no  longer  oonmstod 
only  of  a  violin  and  the  so-called  Basque  tarn- 
hourine  (really  a  guitar  of  ux  strings  beaten 
with   a   small   arick   with   the   left  hand,, 
while  the  performer  plays   a   fife  with  the 
right)  ;  but  flageolet,  and  comet,  and  druma 
are  added.   In  spite  of  the  inversion  of  the  rCle, 
as  they  always  assist  the  bad,  the  Satans  struck 
me  still  as  being  lineal  desceodante  of  the  Greek 
Chorus.   The  greatest  change  is  in  the  language 
itselt   Through  the  kindness  of  a  fUend  I  had' 
possonsion  for  a  day  or  two,  not  only  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Pastorales  we  witnessed,  but  also  of  the 
source  of  one.   To  my  astonishment  I  found  that 
the  Pastoralea  are  not,  aa  I  had  thought,  re-edited 
only,  but  are  actually  rewritten  and  composed  for 
each  occasion.   The  subscription  to  the  MS.  of 
the  Qua^e  M»  Aymon  ran  "Oe  cahier  appar- 
tient  i  J"  F*  Irigarez  Laguinge  oe  15  Juin,. 
1876,"  and  the  Pastorale  was  composed  after  "  Lea 
Fils  Aymon,  trfts-nobles,  tr&s-hardis  ot  trfts-vail- 
lante  chevaliers,  nouvelle  Mition,  om^  de  huit 
grsvures,    A  Epinal,  chez  Fellerin,  imprimeur- 
ubraire."   This  is  a  quarto  of  ninety-six  pages,, 
double  columns,  >.  d.y  out  with  the  colporteur's 
stamp  on  the  title,  and  evidently  of  quite  recent 
years.   The  vnriter  said  that  when  a  Pastorale  ia 
decided  on,  the  schoolmaster,  or  the  writer,  sends 
to  Paria  for  one  of  theee  modem  chap-books,  and 
con^osaa  his  drama  thereupon,  but  always  witii 
the  mtrodudaon,  whatoTsr  tiie  theme  may  be^  of 
a  King  of  the  Turks  and  the  Satan  Chorus,  of 
which  nothing  is  said  in  the  French  ori^inals^ 
but  which  are  very  prominent  characters  m  the 
acted  piece.   Our  other  MS.,  Ste.  HiUne,  is  a 
girls'  Pastorale — i.e.  one  acted  wholly  by  women 
and  girls,  as  the  others  are  wholly  by  men  andT 
boys.   The  heroine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mother  of  Constantino,  or  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross.   The  piece  is  an  oUa  podrida  of  the  most 
common  legends  of  Aryan  comparative  mytho- 
logy, with  a  different  ending.   The  sole  merit 
of  a  Pastorale  consiste  in  the  utter  absence 
of  &lse  shame,  the  grave  and  notw  admira- 
tion of  the  aetorn   for  their  riUes,  and  tha 
sympathy  of  the  native  audience.    ^Hie  length 
varies  from  3,600  to  BJOOO  ballad  lines,  and 
the  duration  at  the  acted  piece  is  from  six  to 
eight  hours.    The   language  is  d^;eneratiag 
&st;  even  the  numbers  are  neglected — e.g.,  the* 
twelve  peers  in  Aymon  were  called  "  doce  payraq," 
instead  of  "  Anmrtr-W; "  "erregae  6nrf(M  hura,"^ 
"  this  brutal  king,"  instead  of  "  vtigarri"  or  some 
such  epithet.    Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  I 
believe  that  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary  may 
still  find  many  hints  for  the  explanation,  not  only- 
of  the  mediaeval,  but  also  of  some  points  of  the- 
dassical  drama  hy  a  visit  to  a  Basque  Pastorale. 

Wezttwobth  Wbbstke. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  glanced 
over  twenty-five  other  MSS.  of  Pastorales,  among 
them  three  of  Ste.  £C^lhu.  In  the  oldest  of  theee 
she  is  called  Ste.  Elaine,  and  has  probably  more 
to  do  with  the  Elaine  of  the  Bound  Table  than 
with  the  Helena  of  H^ology.  Some  of  these 
MSS.  were  dated,  the  olc^t  1627.  Of  the  others,, 
the  paper  of  one  contained  headings  of  ac- 
counts kept  in  "  Assignate ; "  two  others  I  jiulged* 
to  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  older,  one  de- 
cidedly of  the  eighteenth  centiuv.  There  were 
numerous  fragmente  which  I  dia  not  examine; 
some  of  these  may  be  atill  older.  W.  W. 


THB 
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It  ma^  intneet  Oriental  sdiolars  to  learn  that  a 
manuscript  ezista  which  contains  a  much  mora. 
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4Somplete  and  eztenaive  text  of  the  Bondahiah,  or 
cosmogony  of  the  Tdxmt  than  that  hitherto  knomt 
The  most  complete  MS.  of  the  received  text  is 
contained  in  an  old  codex  now  at  Oopenhiwea,  a 
copj  of  which  waa  brought  ftom  India  to  Taris 
by  Anqaetil  Buperron  more  than  half  a  eentarj 
before  the  original  found  its  way  to  Europe.  Un- 
fortunatelj  the  old  MS.  at  Copenhagen  has  lost 
one  folio  of  the  Bandahish,  the  contents  of  wMch 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  copy  knoivn  to 
Europeans. 

Wnile  recently  engujod  in  tranelating  the 
Bandahish  I  made  bototuI  enquiries  in  Bombay  re- 
garding the  musing  text.  The  DaatnrB  appeared 
to  Imcnr  nothing  about  H ;  but  Mr.  Ehuahedji 
Bustai^ji  Ouoh  nndly  suit  me  a  desoription  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  Bnndahish,  which  its  owner  (a 
yoniw  piest  named  Tehmuras  IMnahawji  Ankle- 
«ariaj  nad  prepared  at  his  request,  and  Mr. 
Tehmuras  subsequently  sent  me  a.  copr  of  five 
^pters  of  his  AfS.j  with  further  imormarion 
about  it. 

This  MS.  was  brought  from  Persia  a  few  years 
ago,  and  cod  tains  not  only  fifteen  more  chapters 
than  the  MSS.  hitherto  Icnown,  but  also  much  ad- 
•difional  matter  in  eeTeral  other  chapters,  so  that 
the  text  is  more  than  doubled  in  extent.  From  a 
notice  of  the  writer  and  his  contemporaries  con- 
tidned  in  the  pennltinutto  chapter  it  appears  that 
this  Tenuon  of  the  Bundahiah  yru  written  about 
the  same  time  as  the  D&diBtln<4  Blni— liiat  is, 
about  A.]>.  880.  So  br  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
portion  <tf  the  text  (about  one-tenth  of  the  whole) 
which  has  been  tindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  it  is 
bardly  possible  to  ^iiiting^iiah  the  style  of  the 
Additional  matter  from  that  of  the  received 
text;  so  that  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  MSS.  hitherto  Imown  consist  merely 
of  extracts  from  this  longer  text.  I  am,  however, 
inclined  to  suspect  that  tiiis  longer  text  was  only 
a  revision  of  an  older  work,  as  there  is  reason  to 
«uppoBe  that  the  original  Bundahish  terminated 
vith  the  account  of  the  resurrection. 

The  manuscript  belonging  to  Mr.  Tehmuras  is, 
'of  course,  a  comparatively  recent  copy  of  the 
ninth-Gentai;  recenrion ;  it  is  not  dated,  Iwt  it 
was  writtoi  hj  the  grand>nnole  of  a  writtt  who 
•oc^ned  another  MS.  in  aj>.  16^. 

E.  W.  Wan. 


IHB  "  TIOB-BOT  OF  ABAXEA." 


la  an  article  in  your  No.  349,  of  January  11, 
«n  Coltmel  Mallesons  JSBitcry  tjf  AfffhamOan,  Sir 
fVedericOoldsmidaaks: — "Is  '  Viceroy  of  AmUa* 
a  really  correct  title  for  the  Governor  of  certain 
Ferso-Araluan  distxiots  P "  and  then  spet^  of 
Krusinald's  Haevuaa  and  Sanson's  Aviia. 

Muhammed,  who  commanded  part  of  the  Persian 
tnwps  at  tiie  battie  of  Guln&bid,  iras  W&U  of 
Howeisah  or  Havrizah,  a  town  and  district  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Eerkheh  or  Eeiah  river,  which 
flows  into  the  Tigris.  The  chie&  of  the  Hawizah 
Arabs  have  the  hereditary  titie  of  W&U :  and  at 
times,  when  they  were  alao  Governors  of  Arabis- 
tan,  they  were  called  W6U  of  Arabistan— nof 
Viceroy  of  ArMoj  bat  Governor  of  AraUstan. 
Arabifftaa  was  always  and  is  the  Perrion  pravinoe 
Iwunded  on  the  nivth  bv  little  Luiiitan,  <m  the 
«aat  by  Great  Luristan  (tba  Bak^tUrf  countrT)  and 
Ebs  i  extends  in  the  south  to  tiie  Peaian  Gnl^ 
andioins  on  the  west  Turkish  territoiy. 

The  hereditary  W&lia  at  present  tn  Psnna 
are :— 1.  W&H  of  Hawizah,  residing  at  Hawisah. 
S.  W&If  of  Pusht  i  Eiih  Luristan  (a  descendant 
of  Kelb  Ali  Khin,  the  murderer  of  Oaptains  Grant 
and  Fotheringham,  over  seventv  years  ago),  re- 
nding at  Mandali  in  Fuaht  i  Luristan,  a  dia- 
tiiet  or  province  joining  the  Baghdad  r"*"^l'lf  on 
the  east  In  these  two  cases  W&U  would  mean 
*'  chief  Then  there  is  a  Mubammed  Eh&n  who 
haa  the  title  W&lf  like  his  &tiurQ<aem  Eh&n,a 
attmame  given  him  by  the  Shah.  Tbetonmon 


of  provinces  are  sometimes  addressed  as  Wfili. 
There  was  also  till  lately  a  Wfilf  of  Kurdistan. 

Ilie  Mnhammed  of  Guln&b&d  would  thus  be 
"  Ohief  of  the  Hawizah  Arabs  and  Governor  of 
AnUstan."  A.  H.  Schxrdixb. 


xmoiMz  ov  xiAiiAir  "  xalazo  "  ass  fbenob 


(I 


JUZASB. 


S  Horfolk  Temoe,  Bi«mtar,  W. ; 
April  38,  187». 

"While,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  not  unvrilling 
to  adnut  the  derivation  of  French  malabde,maladf, 
propoeed  by  J.  Oomu  as  quoted  by  Mr.  H.  Nlcol, 
m  preference  to  that  of  malt  aptiu  due  to  Biez, 
ana  which  until  now  I  have  considered  satisfoo- 
tfay  enoogh ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  impossible 
for  me  to  change  my  opinion  vrith  r^ard  to  the 
etymoloCT  of  Italian  malato.  In  &ct,  the  dfiriva- 
tion  of  uus  mere  past  participle  of  malare  can  no 
more  be  explmned  by  male  habtue  ^for  male  habitue) 
than  by  male  aptut,  both  of  which  would  have 
given  malatto  and  not  malato.  Everyone  knows 
that  Latin  bt  and  pt  become  Italian  <f ,  as  in 
dbtineo,  obtusae,  euotut,  aptiu,  sepiem,  acrwtut, 
'*  ottengo,  ottuso,  eotto,  atto,  setto,  scritto,"  &c., 
while  m  cui^iUj  habitui,  rabidus,  cuptdm,  rapidua, 
ttaijndMf  "cubito,  abito,  rabido,  cupido,  rapido, 
innpido,"  &&,  the  «  is  kept  in  both  languages. 

L.-L.  BOflTAPABXB. 


APFommrTB  tob  jsmxt  wxbk. 

8  PJL  Sodety  of  Arte :  "  Beomt  AdTaaow  luTelagnvtar,** 

m.,  hj  W.  H.  Prtooe. 
S  FJi.  Brttidi  ArohUMki:  Aaolranuy. 
8  pjc  Tictoriik  Trt^^H :  tuptt  ta  EloL  Im. 
TcHur,  Uij  s.— 4  PJL  B<^  butUnoon :  "  adbaBMnB," 

BnwtPkiur. 

7.45  pjc.  Btatitfloal :  »  FsMtblU^  ot  Oampokaar  Bdooft. 

tionin  IraUnd,"     Dr.  W.  N.  HboomA. 
8pjc  OMBDe1nMn:Dlsciurion<m<'OuTiaco-wi^PaTe. 

SMBtL" 

8.10  PJC  Zoologloftl :  *■  On  Addlttana  to  tbs  HaaigKla," 
br  llie  Soarottirj ;  "  Desoription  of  &  new  Speow  (d 
w«oapMk«r,  fnm  tha  Idud  of  Tynv  Blam,  dmt 
Jqwn/' by  tlM Bmt. H.  B.TtUttm;  "DoNrlptton  ot 
DOW  mnen  and  SpedM  of  AjUUc  Lepidopten 
Bttaoocn,"  Dr  F,  Uoora. 

S  JO  PJI.  BIbUod  ArohaeolDKy  :  "  Hotv  on  VogMabk  Bfr 
nwliw  from  tho  BrtpHwi  Tombs,"  by  J.  B.  Jackson ; 
"  The  TUnrnd  in  B^ktion  to  BIbUcal  ArahMOlogj,"  by 
tbe  B«v.  Joiiah  If  mar. 
WaDraauT,  Ifar  7.— 4.10  pm.  ArcdMeolggloal  AMOcUtton : 
AnnlTSMry. 

7  P.M.  Bntcmologlail. 

Spjl  Soofa^tf  Acta :«Tbea«nnaHntE»tanfc BUI,'' 1)7 
W.  Iti  wlae. 

Tkdbssat,  1^  s.— 8  p  jf .  Boyil  Ti»«tttnHnn .  «  DiiHoUtloo," 
br  '^Totm  Dewv. 

8  PJI.  Socdety  ot  Aita  :  " Hlitao'  ot  atw^I^  Ud  aUied 

oolouriog  Hatten,"  by  W.  H.  Pertln. 

8  PJL  lUtbenwttOMl :  "  On  the  OoniidBz  vbow  tbm  jotn 
oonjngato  Points  ot  tW  oenriatlTe  Ftaxm^'  bf  Dr. 
Hii^;  "NotM  on  a  geometrloBl  1%eorem  ooomoted 
vltb  the  TnacUm  of  an  Imeglnary  Variable,'*  br  Frof. 
Obykr;  "HoUe  on  aome  deOntte  Intagnla,"  br  the 
late  Plot  ClUlotd ;  Paper     B.  J.  BoolL 

8f.1i.  mrtorioal:  "Barlr  Lkwi  and  Caatonu  in  Gnat 
Brit»lii  refar«n« Pood," by Ooroettoa WaMord ;  "The 
BenalManoeandftilBflMbWakJUIih  BocMr,"  br 
B.  Ctarletk. 

8.80  pjf.  BoyaL 

8 JO  pjc.  AnUqnuiet. 
PmDAT,  Ma/  9.-8  pjf.  AitroimnloaL 

8  PJC.  QaeketL 

8  PJI.  Kew8hakap«nBotie^:  "anadnBmotIo&,ud  iU 
Effect  on  dUhnnt  Oboraoten,  aa  Shown  In  Sbakapm," 
br  B.  Boae :  "  On  tearM  tor  /eart  in  Maebtth  T.,  v.,  9," 
ta  Wyko  BityUMi  "SbslnpBre's  BeoaneOatfoa  with 
the  Worid.  aa  exhtUted  In  l£e  Pbm  of  Ua  iMrth  and 
iMt  Period,"  by  T.  Tylir. 

SPJL  Boyal  InsataHon:  "Tba  AUta  of  AbH,"  brHr 
J<(hn  TjhMhwI^  Bart. 
BinmuT.lUT  Ilk— I PJL  IlurioaL 


SCIENCE. 

J.  Treaiise  on  Ohmtuiry.  By  H.  E.  Boaooe 
and  G.  Scborlemmer.  YoL  II.  Hetals. 
Part  I.  (Macmillan.) 

JuDioioos  selection  and  metbodioal  arrange- 
ment of  material  are  the  two  meritoriona 
featnres  wfaieh  we  expeet  to  reoonise  in  & 
tEMtise  OB  ehemntEy:  it  is  fliriunotoi7  to 


find  both  here.  The  multiplioiliHni  ot 
chemical  text-books  has,  however,  proceeded 
at  snoh  a  ispid  rate  dnring  ^  hut  few 
years  that  the  oritic  of  a  new  woric  on  tids 
science  feels  bound,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  ask 
"  Waa  it  required  ?  '*  Now,  we  think  ikt 
this  addition  to  chemical  literature,  ao  far  as 
it  has  yet  gone,  does  supply  a  real  want.  It 
is  something  more  than  a  beginner's  book, 
BomeUiing  lew  than  a  oyolopeadia.  It  vil] 
prove  of  parUcmlar  sorioe  to  student  attai 
mg  a  full  ootirse  of  lectores,  especially  if 
they  purpose  making  obemisfcty  their  prob. 
sion.  We  can  only  regret  that  this  treatise^ 
when  completed  by  lae  appearance  ot  tr; 
more  volumes,  in  addition  to  the  two  now  in 
the  hands  of  public,  will  prove  too  ONtlr 
for  the  parses  of  many  vronld-be  poi^usoi 
The  Tcdome  befive  ns  is  indeed  {deifluitto 
look  a^  and  fit  for  any  library-shelf  or  atod;- 
table,  but  a  less  sumptuous  st^of  printiif, 
mai^ins  less  ample,  and  type  of  someru 
smaUer  size,  would  have  reduced  the  bolt  and 
price  of  this  treatise  by  at  least  ooe-tUrd, 
and  rendered  it  accessible  to  a  much  hrgv 
number  of  stndente. 

The  five  hundred  pages  before  us  cocsti. 
tnte  the  first  part  of  the  second  Tolnme.  Tiie 
first  volume  was  devoted  to  the  non-melalj; 
the  third  volome  will,  we  presume,  discuss 
the  ohemistry  of  carbon  oompoondf;  v^e 
the  remaining  portion  of  this  second  wim 
will  bo  taken  np  with  those  familieidf  tiie 
metals  which  have  not  been  descded  in^ 
part  now  under  review,  WhenwnntiMi 
that  iron,  gold,  platiinmi,  and  tumaunfar 
treatment,  not  being  inelnded  in  fte 
seven  groups  of  metals,  the  impoitvn  i 
the  elements  still  to  be  discussed  is  enisi 

A  general  acooont  of  metals  ud  tbu 
salts  opens  the  volume  before  as.  Cue  1m 
been  taken  in  compiling  this  introdoctinaK) 
collect  the  most  recent  and  mosttowtiwftj 
data,  and  to  draw  attention  only  to  thoae 
points  which  are  of  chief  moment  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  to  discover  directions  a 
which  changes  and  additions  might  &dm- 
tageoQsIy  be  made.  In  the  table  (oa  p.  U) 
of  the  speoifio  mvitieB  of  the  most  im- 
portant metals  ue  oondition  of  the  term 
metals  should  bare  been  noted.  ForaUtbt 
is  tiiere  stated  Bome  of  the  specimeais  used 
for  the  dfiterminatiums  may  nave  ^'^> 
some  distilled,  some  rolled  or  hanmien^ 
And  we  certainly  think*lhat  more  care  sboiild 
have  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracf  u  tlie 
figures  relating  tb  atomic  weights  onpiffl' 
and  elsewhere  throuffhoat  the  volnm 
find,  for  instance,  soatum  put  down  ss 
on  page  17,  but  22'29  is  given  as  the  at* 
weight  of  this  element  on  page  ^^-^^ 
magnesium  23*94  is  assigned  on  p^-^ 
but  22-99  on  page  17 ;  and  so  fortL  E  « 
must  abatndon  the  sweet  simplicity  ofw 
whole  numbers  23  and  24^  we  should  not  ^ 
left  in  doubt  what  are  the  true 
weights  now  accepted  for  sodhmi  ana  m 
nesinm  respeotively. 

The  chusifioation  of  the  metals  (p-  ^' 
foUowed  by  Bosooe  and  Sbborlanoer  ^ 
probably  as  satis&Otory  kir  teaching  p 
poses  as  any  that  could  be  giren. 
are  twelve  groups,  the  first  group  includiEi 
the  five  metals  of  the  alkaKs,  snd  t» 
iseoond  those  xiif  tho  tinee  alkaUce 
Tkso:  ire  reaoli  tlw  magnesinm  gnnpi  ^ 
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Wd  gronp^  which  includes  thalliam  and 
Ittd  only^  foDowuig,  and  being  sncoeeded  by 
tbe  copper  group,  to  which  silver  and  mer- 
coy  belong.   Probably  no  better  arrange, 
ment  of  the  metals  belonging  to  these  five 
grosps  coald  be  at  present  devised ;  and  the 
suae  may  be  said  of  the  cerium  and  alu- 
groups  which  follow.  Something, 
Imrenr,  mi^t  be  wved  against  the  ezolui 
Bkncf  araemo  from  the  antimoOT  group— 
tf  utimony  present  a  snfficiaitfy  metiUlio 
fteia  to  be  permitted  to  give  its  name  to  a 
fuoil;^  of  metals,  arsenic,  surely,  should  have 
bad  »  place  in  the  circle.   And  it  strikes  us 
tJat  an  arrangement  of  iJiese  families  of 
-netilB  might  have  been  constructed  in  which 
tlisr  eroBS  connexions  or  resemblances  would 
bin  been  dis^^yed,  as  in  l^e  more  modem 
lebemes  of  zoological  dassification. 

Tlie.pages  here  devoted  to  the  oonstitU' 
tioiL  of  B^ts  ^ve  the  prevalent  hypotheses 
'VETj  fiurly.    ^Hiere  is  no  undue  importance 
attnbatea  to  particular  molecular  or  graphic 
fimnlae,  aluongh  we  hare  not  obserred 
"till  ouanthon  give  any  oantioa  aB  to  the 
weeptanoe  of  what  may  be  called  "  one- 
dnmion  fbrmnlaa."  Perh^is,  also,  a  little 
unisfonuation  might  have  been  afibrded 
aito&e  different  conditions  in  which  water 
isRtuned  }sy  ciystallised  salts,  hydrates,  or 
Ijdnxidefl^  &c.,  especially  in  relation  to 
Atntpherii]  pressure  and  moisture.  When, 
'too,  the  greater  complexity  of  the  molecule 
<ifEiukaBaItaa  ferrous  chloride  compared 
^  ferric  chloride  is  deduced  from  its  less 
voUtiHtj,  the  argument  seems,  to  say  the 
leagt,  fetched.    Surely  the  higher  proper- 
tiia(^  the  more  volatile  elemont  chlorine  in 
tbepmUoride  suffices  to  explun  the  differ- 
ffM  is  qsestion,  without  assnming  the  pre- 
oBwef  t  larger  number  of  atoms  in  the 

^  deBoriptive  aoctonnts  here  given  of 
thewnmi  metals  and  of  their  chief  com- 
pounds are  characterised  by  clearness  and 
aoouicy,  as  well  as  by  a  uniform  and 
rGgaisir  sequence  or  arrangement,  which 
gT«atIy  conduces  to  their  intelligibility  and 
as^olufles.   The  latest  numerical  data  are 
also  introduced  wherever  available,  so  that 
tbe  reader  will  here  find  many  determina< 
ttODS  of  solubility,  specific  gravity,  &o.,  for 
wbich  he  might  vaimy  search  in  most  of  the 
oindinary  chemical  manuals.   The  engraved 
iUnslntiona  are  of  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
Icnof^  widely  different  from  the  usual  wood- 
eate      our  English  text-books,  whioh  too 
o^n  are  neither  clear  nor  elegant,  but  re- 
pr^eseni  ofaeolete  and  even  impoasible  forms 
amd  arrasigements  of  apparatus.  Technical 
destftila  about  the  preparation  and  uses  of 
the  metals  and  of  their  chief  compounds 
lave  not  bean  forgotten,  metallurgical  and 
chemical  plant  being  ^own  in  numerous 
WDodcnts,  and  described  with  considerable 
fullness  in  the  text.    The  figures  of  crystal- 
line forms  are  well  drawn,  but  their  faces 
ahoold  not  have  been  left  without  symbols, 
which,  in  most  instances,  is  the  case  hen. 

Aa  lustrations  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
of  their  subject  adopted  by  Drs.  Bosooe  and 
Schorlemmer  in  the  volume  before  ns,  the 
WMount  of  lead  (pp.  270-299).  the  para- 
^i^pH  on  tbe  preparation  and  propertiee  of 
pore  ailver  (pp.  358-S61\  and  that  on 
potUry  and  ponelain  (pp.  ^0-498)  may  be 


named.  But  in  a  work  whioh  reaches 
generally  so  considerable  a  d^pne  of  excel-' 
lence,  it  is  difiicult  to  single  out  any  one 
part  for  special  commendation. 

We  hope  the  authors  will  give  us  in  their 
next  Tohune  a  table  of  the  percentage  com- 
position of  all  the  nsefhl  alloys.  A  little 
more  care  might  be  exerdaed-  in  future  in 
the  spelling  of  proper  names — in  one  plaee 
BoerhaaTe  has  been  deprived  of  an  a,  while 
in  another  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  been 
presented  with  an  « ;  on  page  252  Viola 
Golmiincms  becomes  Yiola  Oaliminarie ;  and 
we  venture  to  express  oar  conviction  that 
it  is  an  injustice  to  Grookes  to  persist  in 
attributing  to  Lamy  (p.  300)  the  first 
announcement  of  the  metallio  nature  of 
thallium.  A.  H.  Chubch,  - 


Zu  spdteren  Lateinitchm  Dichtem.  Betirdge 
ew  OetcJmhie  der  Bomiachen  Poesie. 
Yon  Dr.  Anton  Zingerie.  I.  Heft,  1873, 
n.  Heft,  1879.    (Innsbruck  :  Wapner.) 

Martial's  Ovid- Studien.  Yon  Anton  ZingerleJ 
(Innsbruck:  Wagnfflr.) 

Db.  ZraGBBLi's  earliest  woi^,  Ovid  and  Ma 
Belaiion  io  his  Fredecesaora  and  Coniempo- 
rariea  (three  vols.,  1869-71),  little  as  it  ia 
known  in  this  country,  is  from  its  minute 
and  laborious,  in  a  word  thoroughly  Ger-; 
man,  analysis  of  the  poet's  style,  not  unde- 
serving of  such  praise  as  minuteness  and 
laboriousnesB  claim :  the  praise,  that  is,  of 
special  students.  There  are  some-. who  think 
Orid  hardly  worUi^  of  such  a  scrutiny  ;  and 
even  those  whose  line  of  study  has  led  them 
into  this  field,  or  whose  poetical  tastes  find 
a  satisfoction  in  the  copious  felicity  of 
Ovid's  style,  will  jconbaUj  own  that  they 
have  found  Dr.  Zingerle's  monograph  a 
trifle  dull.  Kcv  oan  we  deny  that  we  have 
at  times  been  conscious  oi  a  similar  foding 
ourselves  in  reading  the  former  of  the  two 
works  the  titles  of  which  are  preBxed 
to  the  present  article.  Dr.  Zingerie  writes, 
no  donbt,  with  a  s<^pulons  conscientioas- 
ness  which  carries  with  it  a  conviction  of 
no  labour  spared,  and  no  point  overstated  ; 
and  this  is  a  great  matter.  But  he  seems 
to  foi^et  that  the  interest  and  the  import- 
ance Of  his  sulject  are  in  these  d^enerate 
days  hardly  such  as  to  attract  ret^ers  for 
their  own  roke ;  in  a  word,  his  style  is  pro- 
lix, involved,  and  tiresome.  He  is  always 
apologising  for  the  introduction  of  some 
new  detui,  and  repeats  Magw  tfd  naauttm 
certain  reoniring  formalas  whidi  svrall  his 
pages  and  add  noHung  to  our  infbnnation. 
"  A  little  contribution,"  "  not  wholly  with- 
out interest : "  such  phrases  meet  us  at 
every  turn. 

In  spite  of  these  &nlt8,  which  would  be 
easily  corrected  if  the  author  would  only 
write  in  condensed  Latin,  or  even  in  a  more 
modernised  German  style,  Dr.  Zingerle's 
boola  are  a  substantial  addition  to  our  inner 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  poets.  The  little 
monogn^h  on  Martial  as  an  imitator  of 
Ovid  is  most  jndioiouB  and  careful ;  no 
student  of  either  poet  should  be  without  it. 
It  proves  beyond  question  for  Ovid  what 
Pai^tadt  has  proved  tor  Catnllas,  that  the 
great  epigranunatist  is  hardty  less  indebted 
to  the  Augustan  master  of  style  tJian  to  the 


Republican  master  of  wit.  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  that  Martial,  'who  uses 
the  elegiac  distioh  more  constantly  than 
any  other  metre  except  the  faendecsdyllal:^, 
should  escape  the  universally-felt  iiuQueDce 
of  Ovid.  Ovid  fixed  the  Roman  el^pac  for 
ever ;  and  after  him  all  experiments  to  imi- 
tate the  Omek  elegiao  were  exceptional  and 
rare.  Again,  the  imitative  character  of 
Latin  poetry  inevitably  reproduces  the  same 
forms  again  and  again,  as  Dr.  Zingerie 
shows  in  much  detaU  in  the'  most  consider- 
able of  his  essays  on  the  Later  LaUn  Poeta 
(i.,  pp.  45-102),  and  much  of  this  was  un- 
oonscioua  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  deliber- 
ate copying ;  of  course  less  in  proportion  to 
the  origintuity  (in  Martial's  case  undoubted) 
of  the  writer.  Tet,  with  all  these  deduc- 
tions, a  large  number  <^  oases  remain  in 
whiolk  we  can  feel  certain  that  Martial  had 
in  view  particular  passi^fes  of  Ovid,  just  aa 
we  can  feel  certain  thai  elsewhere  he  had  in 
view  particular  passages  of  OataUns.  Thus,, 
if  Ovid  wrote,  Jfef.  xv.,  lU  ^— 

"Tite  caper  mma  Baoidii  maetandarad  srai 
DtKntnv" 

Martial,  iii.,  24, 1  j— 

"  Tito  noeaoi  eom  stabafc  moritonu  ad  aiai 

the  agreement  is  too  particular  to  be  aod- 
dental.    If  Ovid  wrote,  Triai.  L,  5, 1 

"  0  mihi  port  oUm  nvaqnun  mffBOtande  ■odalai'* 
Martial,  i,,  15, 1 : — 

"  0  mihl  port  nuUos  Inll  memorande  lodalM  " 
Ovid,  P.  Ti.,  656  :— 

"Sic ago;  ne piwita Izitoua eosplde dixit " 
Martial 

"  Sic  ego,  Bfc  brevitor  posits  mihi  Ooigons  Tallas  * 
Ovid,  Triat.  i.,  1,  28  :— 

"  Keo  sicds  p«dagat  irta  satiis  " 
Martial,  xii,  S,  6 : — 

<*Nm  niuiinn  rieets  pazlegat  ipsa  gaoia  " 

the  resemblaace  is  too  minute  and  oirw 
oumstaatial  to  be  the  result  of  chance  or 
mere  reminiscence.  Both  poeta  apologise  to 
th^r  readers  in  the  words  Si  qwt  vid^univr 
(aVwi.,  iii.,  1,  7;  Mart.,  ii.,  8,  1);  both 
describe  ^eir  celBbrity  in  words  almost 
identical :  Ovid  in  toto  plarimua  orhe  eanor^ 
in  toto  aemper  vi  orbe  cana/r.  Martial,  toto 
legor  orbe  fieguena^  orhe  cantor  et  legor  toto. 
Again,  botii  use  the  same  similes,  not  merely 
the  more  tarite,  as  mve  candidiort  but  the  less 
&miliar,  as  hmo  palUdior,  conchia  levior^ 
jolwnia,  laete  motUoTj  &o.  Again,  both  affect 
special  rhythms,  particularly  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  pentameter,  and  even  special 
forms  conveymg  these  rhythms — a.^.,  the 
abl.  sing,  of  the  pres.  part,  (eom/enimte^ 
proh&mUet  tuienta,  adeunta),  ort^  fiuu.  sin^. 
and  neut.  plnr.  of  the  part  indua.  All  this, 
ia  instruotivB  and  worked  out  witii  modera- 
tion. 

The  two  volumes  of  essays  treat  of  the 
imitation  of  Horace  by  sulneqnent  poets ;, 
a  discussion  on  the  Moaelia  of  Ansonius ; 
recurrence  of  slightly  varied  oombinationa- 
of  words  in  the  last  half  of  Latin  hexa- 
meters ;  an  Innsbruck  MS.  of  Seneca  Tra- 
gicus ;  Martial's  obligations  to  Lucan  and 
Bilius;  the  various  arrangements  of  Pelion, 
Oasa,  Olympus,  in  the  storming  of  heaven 
by  tiie  giants,  as  represented  in  different 
poets;  on  Paulinus  of  Nola.    These  are 
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graph  on-  Martial,  bat  tihey  aliow  the  same 
patisiit  discrinuDatioD  and  landaole  determi. 
nation  not  to  OTerstate  anything  which  give 
that  work  its  valne.  B.  Ellis. 


8CIBNCB  NOTES. 


OetHoffical  Itomenclaturt. — A.t  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Daubrte 
preeented  a  short  note  on  the  ezpedleocy  of  nuoff 
«ientific  temu  to  distinguish  the  diflferent  liin& 
of  fracture  which  are  exhibited  hj  rocks.  This 
note  is  printed  in  the  last  Dumber  of  the  Comptet 
JZnu^M  of  the  Academy.  The  £ng;liBh  word  jotn/, 
which  ia  used  b^  French  geologists,  is  considered 
inappropriate,  smce  it  is  applied  to  the  diviuonal 
planes  of  rocks,  which  are,  of  course,  dirjointa 
Tather  than  joints.  The  word  Diaelau  is,  ther»- 
Ibro,  inflated  in  ita  stead.  If  the  fracture  be 
-aeeompanied  by  displacemsnt  of  the  strata,  pro- 
4iKang  a  fnutt,  the  term  Parwiaae  may  convfr' 
Aimtly  be  em[doyed.  laAoelata  is  a  generic  term 
sropoeed  for  any  kind  of  roek-fiactnre,  and  thero- 
lore  inchiding  both  diaelases  and  paradaaes. 

Wx  have  Teceind  the  first  two  nnmbers  of  the 
Indsx  JIfadinu,  a  monthly  dasnfied  recofd  of  the 
oorreot  medical  Uteratnre  of  the  wwld,  compiled 
under  the  superrision  of  Dr.  J.  S.  nuiiws  ana  Br. 

Robert  Fletcher,  of  the  Surgeon-Generafs  Library 
at  Washington,  and  published  by  F.  Le^poldt,  of 
New  York  (Triibner  and  Co.).  It  contains  a  com- 
plete alphabetical  list  of  all  existing  medical 
periodicals ;  next,  of  those  scientific  Journals  and 
tianaactioiis  which  frequently  contain  contribu- 
tions 00  medical  subjects ;  thirdly,  of  journals  de- 
voted to  acceaaory  subjects  (physics,  chemistry, 
&e.),  special  theories,  and  popular  medicine. 
Every  entry  includes  the  full  title,  place  of 
publication,  size,  frequency  of  issue,  and  price  of 
the  corresponding  periodical.  Some  idea  of  the 
•completeness  of  tlus  part  of  the  work  may  be 
sained  from  the  fact  that  the  first  section  (that 
doTOted  to  purely  medical  journals,  &o.)  contains 
£70  entries :  among  them,  of  such  oat-of-the-way 
publications  as  M  TabA,  issned  at  Beiroat,  the 
Oasseta  Mediea  da  Bakia,  the  Eieuda  Medico  of 
Caracas.  Of  this  vast  multitude  of  periodicals, 
XJennany  contributes  121,  the  United  States  119, 
France  93,  England  49,  Italy  88,  Spain  21, 
Belgium  19,  British  India  16  (mostly  ofBcial 
Sanitary  Reports),  Russia  14,  HoUand,  Poland, 
Sweden,  the  South  American  States  and 
•Siritzerland  10  each,  Canada  and  Hungary  7 
«ach,  Denmark,  Portugal  and  Akreria  4  each, 
Australia  and  Turkey  2  each.  The  catalogue 
of  periodicals  is  followed  by  a  classified  record 
4>f  medical  literature,  in  which  the  various  hooks 
and  articles  published  during  the  preceding 
month  are  arranged  undn  Uie  headings  adopted 
in  the  noaolooHal  ela^flcaUon  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  tiie  exeeu- 
■turn  of  this  specimen  of  toe  .work,  or  to 
«xagnerate  its  usefulness,  not  merely  to  biblio- 
^phers  and  librarians,  but  to  ail  who  have 
occasion  to  follow  up  particular  lines  of  enquiry 
in  the  field  of  medicine.  To  tiie  editor  it  has  clearly 
l)e«i  a  labour  of  love,  for  he  states  that  he  has  no 
•penonal  or  pecuniaiy  interest  in  the  enterprise. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publisher  will  he  suffi- 
«ifflitly  rewsraed  for  his  energy  and  boldness  to 
enable  him  to  continae  Uie  publication  on  its 
present  footing,  and  to  make  it  pennanuit. 

The  Oopemican  Society  of  Thun  has  resolved 
4ipon  raising  an  intemational  subscription  for  the 
^construction  of  an  observatory  in  that  city  in 
monory  of  the  great  astronomer. 

Tbb  Third  Annoal  Report  of  the  Johm  Hop- 
kdns  University  has  been  published  in  apainphlet 
form  (Baltimore:  John  Murphy),  ^^des  a 
nummary  of  the  year's  work,  it  contains  a  con- 
cise le-stetement  by  the  president,  Mr.  Oilman,  of 
Ahe  qtedal  principles  which  the  university  was 


founded  to  maintun.  Foremost  among  these  ia 
collaboration  between  professors  and  students  in 
original  work.  We  doubt  whether  either  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  could  aAujw  such  a  creditable  record 
as  the  fcdlowing : — 

"Every  eneoaiafement  has  been  given  to  thsteacben 
to  publish  freely.  A  list  of  the  variona  books  and 
papers  printed  by  the  resident  members  of  the 
Unirersity  during  the  last  two  years,  under  their  own 
names,  inclades  over  two  hundred  titlps.  Among 
them  are  mwy  important  commanieations  to  the 
scientific  journ^  of  this  country  and  of  Enrope." 

An  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  Appendix 
of  a  xooloeiMtl  laboratory  ojiened  durina  eight 
weeks  of  uie  summer  vacation  on  tiie  snore  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Apart  from  the  results  actually 
achieved,  which  appear  to  be  far  from  contempt- 
ible, this  experiment  deserves  attention  as  illus* 
trttting  one  of  the  many  modes  in  which  research 
can  he  organised  by  academical  prestige,  and  the 
facts  of  advandng  knowledge  profitably  examined 
at  first  hand. 

Thb  first  portion  (16  pages  8vo,  contain- 
ing 224  articles)  of  a  "Oatalogue  des  plantes 
vasculaires  du  S.-0.  de  la  France,  comprensnt  le 
D^psrtement  des  Basses  Pyrdndes  et  celui  des 
Landes,"  by  Dr.  Blanchet,  has  just  appeared  in 
the  BtUletin  de  la  SociSU  dea  Sciences  et  Arts  de 
Bayonne.  The  name,  habitat,  and  time  of 
fiowering  of  each  plant  are  (^ven.  This  catalogue 
will  be  a  great  Doon  to  visitora  to  IVui  and 
Biarritz. 

Thb  death  is  announced,  in  her  eightieth  year, 
of  Countess  Fiorini  Mazzanti,  author  of  an  Ap- 
pendice  <d  Prodromo  ddla  Fhra  Romtma,  Biologia 
Bonuma,  a  work  on  the  spontaneous  flora  of  the 
Colosseum,  Ac. 


PSILOLOOr  NOTBS. 

Max  Mutter  and  the  PhilotopKy  of  Langwtffe. 
By  Ludwig  Noir^.  (Longmans.)  This  is  a 
charming  litUe  book^clearly  written,  well  reasoned, 
and  full  of  Buggestiveness.  The  author  hones  by 
it  to  make  amends  for  his  previous  n^leet  oi "  the 

Seat  merits  of  Max  MUller."  He  first  examines 
ox  Miiller's  position  in  relation  to  Darwinism  and 
the  Darwinians,  and  then  in  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  development.  "  Max  Miiller's  um  and  object," 
he  says,  "  is  to  eluddate  the  doctrine  of  human 
development;  only  he  has  sought  this  doctrine 
where  alone  it  vras  to  be  found,  in  the  mind,  in 
thought — that  is  to  say,  in  language."  "  He  severs 
himself  from  the  followers  of  Darwin,  and,  indeed, 
begins  a  critical  attack,  when,  overlooking  or  dis- 
missing offhand  man's  real  characteristic — reason 
and  speech — they  treat  external  causes  and 
structural  transitions  as  a  sufficient  scientific  ex- 
planation of  the  greatest  marvel  and  mystery  of 
creation."  Prof.  Noir^  next  passes  on  to  consider 
speech  and  reason,  and  shows  how  impossible  it  is 
to  separate  the  two.  Idealism  and  materialism 
are  equally  unable  to  explain  the  problem  of  the 
universe,  for  "  whenevra  we  start  from  one  side  of 
a  thing  and  endeavour  to  deduce  the  other  side  of 
it  causally  from  this,  we  land  ourselves  in  hop^ess 
contradictions."  Language  is  '*  a  magic  mirror  of 
the  past  of  our  race,"  and  W  its  help  we  may  trace 
the  ori^  and  growth  of  human  reason.  This 
leads  Prof.  Nmrd  to  discuss  the  Question  of  the 
origin  of  language,  which  he  does  ny  first  stating 
Prof.  Max  Miiller's  vievrs  regarding  it,  and  after- 
wards his  own  theory,  which  has  ab«ady  been 
brought  before  the  nadezs  of  the  Acumcr. 

Oir  Ajuil  17,  being  the  julnlee  of  the  distin- 
guished Shivist,  Prof.  Ismail  Ivanovidi  Srenwraky, 
representatives  from  the  various  learned  institu- 
tions of  the  Rusdan  capital,  and  the  provinces, 
met  at  bis  residence  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
coogratnlatcny  addresses.  Sreznevskya  earliest 
Utenty  efforts  were  poetical.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  the  field  of  Sclavonic  philology,  which  he 
I  has  since  cultivated  with  so  much  success,  dates 


from  the  issue  of  his  collections  of  Sbmi  Stmt 
and  LUde  Butaian  Proverbt  in  1632-33.  In  1810 
chairs  of  Sclavonic  Philology  were  instituted  it 
the  various  Russian  universities.  The  Uiniitw 
of  Education  sujtgested  to  the  electing  bodies  that 
they  ought  to  choose  young  men  for  ueae  piofe». 
sorships,  and  supply  them  with  the  means  of  pie- 
paring  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  their  dntki 
by  a  personal  visit  to  the  Western  ScUvkuc 
countries.  Sreznevsky,  who  was  nominatad  ix 
Kharkov  University,  was  engaged  till  tbt  u- 
tumn  of  1842  in  these  preparatory  researchea.  h 
1847  he  was  transferred  to  the  same  chairing 
University  of  St.  Petersboi;^.  Sreznevaky'i  p 
lections  at  the  latter  University  have  besn 
guished  for  the  intimate  knowledge  tbe^  b- 
play  of  the  variotiB  Sclavonic  dialecb  ul 
races,  and  range  over  the  whole  field  of  ScUtoic 
philology  and  archaeology.  His  great  work  vill 
mobably  he  his  Hittoncid  Didionaiy  ef  (it 
^usikm  Latiffttajfe,  which  exists  as  yet  onhii 
manuscript,  but  the  publication  of  vhich  iiu 
been  undertaken  by  the  Imperial  Russian  AcideiiT. 
During  the  years  1849-50,  Sresnevsk;  occupidi 
the  post  of  literary  censor,  the  duties  of  wm, 
however,  he  found  to  be  incompatilile  vith  hii 
otber  labours.  It  was  impoanble  tor  him  to  d^ 
the  mass  of  fugitive  pamphlets  and  rrauucci  ah- 
mitted  to  him,  and  he  was  in  the  haUt  of  nftniir 
most  of  the  latter  to  the  critical  iometion(^  b 
acquaintances.  All  went  on  smootsljfivstiiK 
until  one  or  two  eases  <^  flagrant  csnsonllewi? 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  GovennKoL  Tk 
matter  was  reported  to  the  Osar,  and  thet  ii  w 
sayiog  how  it  might  have  ended  hsdnrttfiiei^ 
influence  been  woogbt  to  bear  in  &tan^ 
behalf. 

M.  FfiAHfOia  Lenormajti  has  taaai  tba 
publication  of  his  Etudet  accadmA.  «W4 
has  been  interrupted  for  the  1**'"'!^ 
These  four  years,  however,  have  tea  wms 
of  discoveries,  and  have  large);r  extoidd  m 
aoquuntanoa  with  tbe  Accadnn  bi«upH 
primaeval  Ohaldaea.  M.  Lenormaat'i  B(v«n 
u,  thoefine,  something  more  thsns  mm  »»- 
tinnatton :  it  represents  the  actual  eooditin  tt 
his  researches  and  a  consideiable  adnnuui)' 
knowledge  of  Accadian.  The  volume  wbicj  » 
just  appesied  is  a  Chrestomathy,  in  * 
Ulingntd  texts  ah«ady  published  by  bini  En 
years  ago  are  reproducwl  with  ameodea  uiBj 
Unear  translations  and  with  the  tdditios  £ 
several  important  documents  and 
from  the  syllabaries  and  leiicopspbicd  * 
lets.  This  volume  vrill  be  rapidly  fottwj 
by  four  more,  containing  a  vocabulaiy  of  « 
Assyrian  words  in  the  Semitic  texts  now  pa^ 
Ushed ;  a  vocabuUry  of  the  Accadian  woriso^ 
ring  not  only  in  the  Acc^ian  texts  now  pnu»^ 
but  also  in  others  noticed  in  tiie  sothoi'ipw" 
works;  an  index  of  the  cunsifcnn chaiiiW J 
ployedin  expressing  these  words ;  and  a  iiwtw» 

sketch  of  Aeeadian  grammar.  Th«  ^ 

already  written,  so  that  its  sppesianca  will 
long  deUyed.   Unlike  the  earUer  yolama* » 
Mudea  accadiennee,  the  volume  just  is* 
printed  and  not  published  in  auti^r^li-.  V 
portance  of  the  work  to  the  «>°I*"^"n, 
legist  need  not  be  insisted  upon,  and  it  « 
much  towards  settliDir  the  moot qseatwow* 
Uial-Altaio  affinities  of  tbs  Aeesditn  Uogv^ 

Thb  Jwlwtt  Antiquarv  for  March  ^J^Ji 
elusion  of  Mr.  Kirtane^  paper  on  Narsd^ 
Sun's  Hammira  Msha  VSSya,  and  an  Hti«^ 
Mr.  Sewell,  of  the  Madras  OivU  Serro*, 
mediaeval  Eastern  Chalukya  grants 
in  the  record-room  of  tiie  Collectors  oS» 
MaauUpatam.   Dr.  Pope,  of  Bwigslow-^". 
list  of  108  Dravidian  words  which       ^ . 
less  resemblance  to  words  of  simiUr  mtim 
various  Aryan  ^ects.  Someof  therewnwp^ 
are  carious  enough,  such  as  "WS*"'  'y-, 
Tamil,  and  maga,  "aon,"  in  ADglo^"-  ^ 
it  is  against  Aha  most  stajeatiiT  nu- 
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tiw  BcieQce  of  lai^a^  to  ai^e  in  fiarour  of  re- 
latioDslup  on  the  raala  of  such  coincideDces.  Ool. 
Ynle  and  Dr.  Burnell  continue  their  ffloesary  of 
Aofclo-Indian  termfi,  dealing  this  time  with 
AuuiM,  Aryan,  Brin|i;aul  and  Badgerow.  Dr. 
Hair  contributes  metrical  Teraiona  of  two  passages 
(torn  the  Mah&-Bharata ;  and  there  are  short 
sotieea  oi  Buddhist  ttrat  lately  discovered  in 
Qbal,  and  of  Buddhist  extneiam  means  of  the 
Wsii(ral»  Sotta,  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  Fill  in  Rhys  Bavids's  AubfiUm. 

Thb  Baddbiats  of  Oeylon  have  been  acquainted 
with  Sanshrit  since  Tery  early  times,  and  it  is 
wiU  known  that  thwr  gnunmars  and  dictioo- 
•im  of  th«r  nand  languaoe,  the  Pali,  were 
moUDed  on  the  nmUar  worn  in  Sanskrit.  It 
hu  therefore  been  matter  of  surprise  that  so 
kw  M33.  of  Sanskrit  works  hare  been  found  in 
Ceflaa,mad  those  principally  of  Baddbiat  contents 
m  hj  native  authors.   It  is  therefore  interesling 
to  Jeam  that  a  well-preserred  MS.  on  palm-leaf, 
dated  in  fihka  1639,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Oriental  Library  at  Eandy,  of  Ealidasa's  celebrated 

rm  the  Megha-duta.  The  text  is  accompanied 
a  vijforonfl  and  accurate  transletion  into  Sin- 
hakee.  illastrated  by  qaotations  from  other  San- 
tkiil  works  in  elucidation  of  the  more  difficult 
puHagee.  It  would  be  ver^  desirable  that  a  col- 
lation of  this  new  MS.  with  the  published  text, 
winch  reeta  in  all  the  existing  editions  on  M3S. 
ftoB  Xoitbein  India,  should  be  made  public.  The 
dhcovenr  has  been  unable  to  acqnira  any  trust- 
WDfthy  infonnation  as  to  the  history  or  pedinee 
4rf  the  MS.,  or  as  to  the  name  or  date  of  the  Si^Up  ' 
Imb  anthor. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

RoTfAL  Soanrr  or  Litbutubb. — (WedMsday, 
April  28.) 

CKAHLBa  Cluk.  Esq..  Q.C.,  V.-P.,  In  the  Chair.  Mr. 
G.  WiuhiDgtoB  Moon  read  a  paper  entitled  "  What  is 
Po*U7  ?  "  in  which  ha  said  it  was  difflcnit  briefly  to 
UMwer  this  qoeation  as  it  would  be  to  defliis  life,  or 
Iraiii,  or  basuty.    He  qootod  Gampbeira  remark  that 
try  is  "the  eloonence  of  truth,"  and  Ebeneser 
ou's  defioition  uiat  it  is  "  impaanoned  truth," 
leaning  also  to  SboUn'a  daacripiion  of  it  as  "the 
neord  of  the  best  and  happieat  momenta  of  tbe 
happiest  and  beat  mindat"  and  flazlitt's  opinion  that 
it  u  "the  nniTersal  language  with  which  iba  heart 
holds  converae  with  nature  and  with  itself."  He 
farther  atated  that  Wordsworth  ckIIb  it  "  the  bnath 
Aod  finer  apirit  of  all  knowlMlge,"  and  that  Coleridge 
reniATkB  of  it  that  it  la  "  t-he  blosoom  nnd  fragrance 
of  all  human  knowledge,  human  thooghts,  emotions, 
ao«-i  langna^"   He  then  showed  that  one  of  iu  chief 
eha.ract^riaiiee  is  panonifleatioo,  and  one  of  its  eesen- 
tial  qualities  is  nmplieit}w>f  language  combined  with 
di^xity  of  thought  and  wealth  of  expreasioa,  and 
qacMed  Dr.  Jofaoson's  opinion  aa  to  the  neceasarj  qna- 
tiiLasations  for  a  poat,  anpporting  th'S  view  bya  qnota- 
ti->D  from  the  writings  of  Coleridge  proTing  that 
tlM^agfa  it  is  undouhtedly  true  that  a  poet  aa  sach  is 
!>or~-a  oat  madt^  yet  that  if  bis  writings  are  to  be  a 
powar  on  the  euth,  thete  must  be  supt-xadded  to  his 
nat  oraaL  nidowmeots  a  widespread  knowledge  of 
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y.  J,  FcRHiTiLL,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Chair.  Tbe 
Lrat  paper  was  by  tbe  B^r.  J.  W.  Ebaworth  on 
'  F&lstan  and  bis  Satellites  from  the  Windsor  Ob- 
ez^aiory."  Falataff  was  pnrtiHlly  defended,  and  the 
7i«f  of  all  hie  eompaniona  at  hia  death— Bardolph's 
■eing  the  moat  feeling  and  true— cited  as  some  proof 
f  artmeibing  good  in  nim.  Prince  Hal  waa  sbarply 
tftAcked  for  hia  falaeneaa  and  deceit,  and  his  ill- 
lannered  inaolence  to  Foina  in  2  Hmry  IV.,  ir.,  2. 
*oifu  was  a  flatterer,  and  Falstaff's  distrast  of  him 
rasjastified.  He  waa  not  reproduced  with  the  rest 
t  tHe  wwthias  in  tbe  WiwM  and  Hatry  V.  The 
liXirB  diftrsaee  of  the  two  Qnickljs  showed  that 
Wivn  was  an  iodepandeot  pUy,  and  never  ori- 
iwMMliy  pnrt  of  tbe  Falstaff  serias.  It  waa  written 
f  M«  8h«kspere  had  began  Unurg     and  in  eleven  days, 
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as  tradition  aaid,  by  Elisabeth's  command,  and  after* 
wards  rerispd.  A  tracing  of  a  probably  contemporary 
woodcut  of  Mrs.  Quickly  feeling  Fatetaff's  feet  and 
knesa  on  bis  death-bed,  was  produced  by  Mr-  Ebaworth, 
with  Grose's  water>cnlonr  drawing  of  bnuainane  Hill, 
&C. — Miss  Emma  Phipson  then  read  a  paper  "  On 
the  Animal  Similw  in  Hmry  VI."  and  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  wide  difference  that  existed  between  Shak- 
spere  and  his  brother-driiniatista  in  the  use  of  natural- 
history  ill Qstration.  Most  critics  ascribe  the  author- 
ship of  the  second  and  third  piirta  of  Henry  VI.  to 
Peele,  Qreene,  and  Mirlowe,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree;  but  while  Uien  writers,  equally  with  Shak- 
Bpere,  followed  tbe  fashion  set  by  Lyly  in  Euphues,  and 
in  bis  dramatic  works,  of  drawing  illostrations  from 
animal  life,  their  similes  are,  for  the  moat  part,  ei>ber 
artificial  or  commonplace,  and  imply  no  acquaintance 
with  the  habita  and  haunts  of  the  variona  aptciea.  The 
number  of  animal  similes  in  Hmry  VI..  thouf(h  not  so 
great  as  iu  some  other  of  Shakapere'a  works,  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  play  by  Feele,  Greene,  or  Marlowe ; 
more  than  half  the  passages  occur,  with  slight  altar- 
atioD,  in  the  Contention  and  Tnta  Tragedy.  Referring 
to  the  discussion  which  followed  Miss  Lee's  paper  on 
these  playa,  read  at  the  Society's  meeting,  October  13, 
1876,  tbe  reader  pointed  ont  ^e  use  of  technical  ex- 
pressions relatin^r  to  hawking  and  other  sports,  and 
the  knowledge  of  country  life  displayed  in  theae  plays 
not  found  in  the  rival  dEamatists,  and  could  give  no 
betta  answer  to  Mr.  Fnroirall's  enquiry,  "  Who,  in 
fiimry  P/.,  is  this  animal  and  menagerie  man  f  "  than 
—William  Sbakspere. 


FINE  ART. 

ART  BOOKS. 

Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  tbe  privately 
printed  Catalogue  of  a  Comctim  of  Engravingt, 
EtchintfB,  and  Woodcuts  in  tbe  possession  of  Mr. 
Richard  Fisher.  From  the  extent  of  the  catalogue 
and  the  excellence  of  man^  of  tbe  specimens  that 
hare  been  seen  at  exhibitions,  we  should  hardly 
be  disposed  to  hold,  with  Mr.  Fisher  himself,  that 
the  collection  is  "  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  tbe  publication;  "  but  whether  that  be 
so  or  not,  an  excellent  reason  for  issuing  within  a 
limited  eiide  this  loztuious  hook  may  undoubtedly 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  progress  of  the 
arrangement  of  tbe  collection  "  some  few  notes 
and  memoranda  "—as  the  writer  puts  it— were 
preserved  which  throw  lij^ht  on  the  arUst- 
engravera  and  the  schools  illustrated  by  their 
productions.  The  mith  is,  that  a  great  deal  of 
learned  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume. 
There  is  much  knowledge  and  there  is  much 
shrewd  comment.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Fisher  has 
enriched  the  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
modern  specimens  of  English  printing,  by  tbe  in- 
sertion of  reproductions  of  many  rare  prints 
— such  as  that  admirable  one  by  "  the  Master 
L,"  supposed  to  be  unique — and  of  one  or 
two  drawings  and  of  fine  ornamented  pageB 
culled  from  French  books  of  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  others  hardly  less  precious  and  taste- 
ful. Many  of  tbe  old  initial  letters,  very  nume- 
rous iu  this  volume,  are  of  great  beauty  and 
quaiutness.  They  show  a  perfect  appreciation  on 
tne  part  of  their  designers  of  the  conditions  under 
which  art  of  this  sort  must  be  executed  if  it  ia 
to  be  appropriate  and  pleasurable;  and  iu  this 
respect  they  contrast  very  strikingly  with 
some  of  the  initial  letters  scattered  over  tbe 
pages  of  even  the  very  beet  of  our  modern  art- 
periodicals.  As  regards  the  collection  itself,  of 
which  BO  interesting  a  catalogue  is  made,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  apparently  distinguished  by  two 
characteristics:  iirst,  the  absence  of  exclusiveneas 
— tbe  presence,  side  by  side,  of  so  many  various 
works  by  various  masters  and  schools— and, 
second,  the  rarity  and  worth  of  many  of  the  indl- 
Tidual  examples.  The  catalogue  is  divided  into  six 
branches:  one  chronicling  the  Italian,  another  the 
German,  another  the  Spanish,  another  the  Freudi, 
another  tho  Flemish  and  Dutdi,  and  the  last  the 
Ei^Iiah  prints  in  tho  handa  of  the  collector. 
TI^  axe  few  important  maiteni  who  are  un- 
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represented,  though  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Fisher 
has  bis  own  prepossessions.     Perhaps  tbe  only 
school  of  which  it  can   fairly  be  said  that 
it  is  without  adequate  representation  in  Mr. 
Fisher's  cabinet  is  that  of  France.    It  is  true 
that  there  are  a  few  portraits  by  the  members  of 
that  great  and  severe  school  of  line-engravers 
which  flourished  in  the  earlier  period  of  French 
engraving;  but  there  is  lacking  to  the  col- 
lection, if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  any  good 
repreeentaUon  of  the  brilliant  and  adminble  line- 
engravers  who  translated  into  black-and-white  the 
various  painting  of  the  eighteenth  century — that 
of  Watteau  and  Lancret  on  the  one  faaod, 
and  of  Chardin  on  tbe  other.    But  so  full 
is   the   catalogue   of  the    works    of  great 
masters  and  great  schools  more  in  request  in 
England  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  look  care- 
fully before  discovering  that  there  Is  any  school  of 
Importance  which  ia  not  represented.   Mr,  Fisher 
has  placed  before  tbe  catalogue  of  each  depart- 
ment of  his  collection  a  brief  iostructlvj  treatise 
on  tbe  particular  school  next  to  be  considered ;  and 
here  are  found  many  of  the  "notes"  which  he 
speaks  of  in  his  prefatory  word.    The  eritioal 
laiowledge  of  the  oollector  is,  however,  to  be  dis- 
covered not  at  all  leas  plainly  in  certain  of  the 
notices  that  precede  each  important  master.  Thus, 
the  account  of  Marcantonio  might,  in  anexhilntioil 
of  his  works  or  on  another  similar  ocoanon, 
almost  stand  without  addition  as  a  monc^^rapfa 
on  that  noble  copyist,  or  noble  iaterpreter, 
of  Raphael's  designs.    The  notice  of  Jacopo 
de'   Barbari  —  a  totally  different   master,  in 
whom  recent  criticism    has  had  good  reason 
to  see  the  most  profound  and  splendid  quali- 
ties of  design — is  likewise  extremely  worthy. 
Passing  at  a  bound  to  the  Dutchmen,  we  note 
Mr.  Fisher's  love  of  Adrian  van  Ostade.   He  does 
much  to  justify  bis  admiration.    He  insists  on  a 
point  certainly  not  hitherto  at  all  universally  con- 
ceded— that  Adrian,  in  his  dioice  of  vulgar 
subjects,  subdued  or  excluded  their  most  vulgar 
features,  and  so  showed  himaelf  the  superior  of 
such  contemporaries  as  Dusart  and  Brouwer.  Wo 
do  not  wonder  that  lib.  Fisher  claims  for  Ostade 
a  wholly  exceptional  place  on  tbe  ground  of 
bis  execution.   Hia  execution,  in  whatever  art  he 
touched — whether  it  was  painting,  or  etching,  or 
water-colour  drawing — waa  indeed  consummate, 
Mr.  Fisher  notes  that  Ostade's  etchings  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  middle  period  of  the  artist's 
life.    He  might  have  added  that  the  water-colour 
drawings,  in  no  wise  less  masterly,  appear  with 
scarcely  an  exception  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  artist's  old  age.    While  speaking  of  Adrian 
van  Ostade  we  may  draw  Mr.  Fisher's  attention 
to  his  biographical  notice  of  bim.   This  differs  in 
several  partaeulars  from  some  recent  authoritieB, 
especially  from  the  account  given  by  M.  Van  der 
Willigen.  ThatsaixiiifwouldappeartohaTeeBtab' 
lished  that  Adrian — instead  of  having  been  bom  at 
Liibeck — was  of  a  family  of  Brabant,  and  that  he 
was  bom  (or,  which  ia  almost  the  same  thing, 
baptised)  at  Haarlem.    Tbe  well-known  story  of 
his  having  6ed  from  Haarlem  to  Amsterdam  on 
account  of  tbe  plague  is  now  contradicted.  He 
was  "  doyen  "  of  the  guild  of  St  Luke  at  Haarlem 
in  1662,  and  it  was  in  St.  Bavon  at  Haarlem  that  he 
was  buried  on  May  2, 1686.    But  if  Mr.  Fisher's 
Tolume  would  appear  not  to  have  sought  or  re- 
ceived tbe  contirmaiion  of  the  very  latest  re- 
searches with  r^ifard  to  every  biographical  detail, 
the  wide  knowlmge  and  comprehensive  apprecia- 
tion of  the  collector  are  not  the  leas  evident. 
We  regard  the  Catalogue  aa  a  valuable  hook,  and 
consider  its  issue  to  be  abundantly  justified. 

Titian.  By  Richard  Ford  Heath.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
"  Illustrated  Biographies  of  tbe  Great  Artists," 
which  lums  at  supplying  in  the  history  of  art  the 
position  taken  in  the  history  of  literature  by  Mr. 
John  Moriey'a  "  Men  of  L^brs."  Unf(»tunately, 
many  of  tiie  names  adveifi8raiiLtb^ua»d;^ndv- 
taking  are  Qtfl>iiaaiiiibjbft.  iTlbModiAUk^  tho»» 
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identiOed  with  tiie  fint,  uid  avmtl  of  the  imUn, 
indeed,  would  seem  to  be  bent  on  viimii^  their 
first  v^tuB.  Mr.  Heath,  however,  providee  ns  with 
a  Bemceable  little  booh  on  Titian.  He  confessee  in 
the  Preface  that  he  Teir  nearly  foi^ot  to  coaault 
Orowe  and  OanlcaMlle's  Ltfe  of  Titian  and 
G^lber^B  Cadore  |  theee  would,  indeed,  have  been 
disBatrons  omissionfl,  but  as  he  did  not  quite 
forget  these  indiBpenaahle  works  it  is  rather  an 
unwise  frankneas  that  makes  any  confessioD  of  the 
kind  at  all.  Mr.  Heath,  moreover,  avows  that  he 
has  learned  nothing  save  from  these  authors,  **  ex- 
cept from  the  Autohiography  which  is  to  be  read 
on  the  artist's  canvases."  Hit  work,  therefore, 
does  not  call  for  criticism.  It  ia  illustrated  by  a 
portrait  Irom  the  etching  by  Antonio  Csrracci,  end 
by  twelve  typical  works  of  Titian:  A  convenient 
hat  of  the  punter's  principal  pictures  cloeas  the 
Httle  Tolnme.  We  moat  draw  attention  to  the 
corer-irtiich  has  been  adopted  for  this  aeries.  It  is 
ui  exceedingly  tastefal  piece  of  Renaissance  decora^ 
tion,  and  is  copied,  we  are  infonned,  from  the  tiUe- 
page  of  a  Terence  published  in  Venice  in  1499. 

Thunar  the  Thunderer,  carved  on  a  Scandinavian 
Foni  iAout  the  Ytar  1000.  By  Fnf.  Dr.  George 
Stephens,  F.S.A.  (VcmAon  and  Oopenbagen.) 
Thii  is  a  very  remarkable  moac^ph  on 
a  ScaodiuTiaa  monument  ti£  anti^aiW,  in 
whidi  Fagaa  and  Ohriatiaii  ideas  an  uuided 
in  »  stmiKe  maimer,  and  which  is  mrionaly  iUns- 
trated  in  the  work  before  us  with  representations 
of  oontemporary  relics  of  different  materials,  such 
as  stone,  metal,  and  wood.  The  reader  will  be  as 
much  amused  at  the  quaint  style  of  the  text  as 
delighted  by  the  artistic  merit  of  the  illustrations 
and  the  antiquarian  knowledge  of  the  writer.  The 
font  in  question  ia  one  of  the  oldest  in  Scandina^ 
vian  countries,  and  belonged  to  the  church  of 
Ottrana,  in  the  diocese  of  Skara,  West  (Gotland, 
Sweden,  demolished  in  1813,  when  the  font  was 
removed  to  the  laige  new  neighbouring  church  of 
Dimbo.  The  font  ia  circular,  and  its  circumfeienee 
isdividedinto  «ght  panels, each  of  which  contuas 
a  sculptured  figure  as  follows : — 1.  A  serpent  with 
apparently  an  apple  in  its  month,  symoolioal  of 
the  Fall.  2.  A  standing  finne  with  a  kelt  ex- 
tending from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  holding  an 
uplifted  cross  in  the  right  hand  and  a  scroll  in  the 
.  left,  inscribed  '*  Qui  cradiderit  et  batizatos  (ate) 
fuerit  salvus  erit,"  St,  Hark,  xvL.  lO:  evidently 
intended  for  a  priest  and  symbolical  of  the  Bestont- 
tioD.  3.  A  seated  figure  fully  clothed,  with  the 
right  hand  rtused  in  benediction,  and  the  left 
hand  holding  a  hook,  regarded  by  the  author  as 
a  bishop,  and  symbolical  of  Confirmation.  4.  A 
head,  neck,  and  arm  extended  holdii^  a  cross 
above  a  semicircular  rainbow — regarded  as  "  St. 
John*  the  celestial  Doctor,"  and  representing  the 
^avenly  Mysteries.  6.  A  wattled  space  intended 
for  the  Garden  of  Eden,  out  of  the  top  of  which 
glows  a  tree  (the  Uee  of  life),  while  at  the  sides 
are  £ArM  intsilacing  ribbons  (supposed  to  be  in- 
tended for  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise),  fl.  A 
bearded  male  figure  representing  the  god  Thor  or 
Thunor  the  Thunderer,  holding  uprused  in  Ids 
right  hand  the  mystic  hanuner,  and  in  his  left 
hand  the  short  paddle  or  steering  oar,  and  with 
three  monstrous  animals  around  him,  represent- 
ing the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  wUch  he 
has  vanquished ;  symbolical  of  Oouiage.  7.  The 
Vine  with  its  fruit,  leaf  and  tendrils,  one  of  the 
earliest  symbols  of  Christianity ;  and  8.  The  Cruci- 
fixion, the  feet  of  tibe  Saviour  resting  separately  on 
the  Scabellum,  and  the  head  resting  on  a  <^oss  for 
a  cruciferous  nimbus.  All  theee  designs  are 
described  in  an  introductory  homily  which  the 
author  is  sujpposed  to  have  delivered  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  pnest,  addressed  to  his  flock  on  bringing 
a  child  to  be  bapttaed,  written  in  the  quaint  s^le 
in  which  the  author  BO  much  delights,  and  of  which 
the  intioductory  passage  will  serve  as  a  specimen: — 
"  BrethMn  and  Sisters  in  the  Faith,  Friends  and 
Neighbors  from  for  and  near,  whether  happily  already 
followers  of  the  White  Christ,  or  deaviog  yet  to  the 
Oods  of  oar  forefathers,  and  specially  ye  now  hare 


present,  who  ask  me  by  Holy  Baptism  to  reeeive  this 
child  into  the  Ark  of  ^e  Ohureh,  listen  a  short  itnnd 
while  I  first  exponnd  the  figures  I  have  let  carve  on 
this  Laver  of  ilegeneratioB.  The  canning  stone- 
■mith  hath  obeyed  my  wish,  and  h>uh  given  as  on 
this  Doop'stone  a  short  outline  of  what  ye,  «id  Uiis 
infant  tluough  yon,  should  knov  to  guide  him  onward 
in  his  path  of  Christian  Dnty." 
The  illustratioDs  of  this  curious  font  represent 
various  runic  stones  from  different  parts  of 
Sweden,  in  which  Thor  is  invoked  or  represented 
more  or  leas  completely,  accompanied  with  speci- 
mens in  which  the  mystical  hammer  of  the  god 
is  introduced,  including  several  beautiAil  metal 
ornaments  and  amulets  in  the  sh^  of  a  haminw. 
Various  coins  with  umihur  repteamtations  of  the 
hammer  are  also  given,  including  several  struck 
by  the  Danish  kings  of  Northumloia  snd  an  in- 
vestigation of  noaniucript  runes  in  the  Oottonian 
Oodn  OaligiUa,  A  xv.;  also  of  the  Vii^ula 
Erotica  of  Wormius,  and  the  curious  wooden 
runic  inscription  in  the  Sloane  collectifm  in  the 
British  Museum. 

In  the  second  series  of  the  Ckwch  Rambler 
(Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.^  the  author  has  gone 
more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  from  Bau  in 
quest  of  materials  for  his  work.  He  has  visited 
the  important  pcuishes  of  Chippenham,  Corsham, 
Devixas,  Melksham,  and  Trowbridge,  beside  the 
interesting  churches  In  Bradford,  Castle  Combe, 
and  Lacodi.  Although  these  places  are  situated 
in  an  adjointog  county,  they  are  near  enough  to 
Bath  to  admit  of  being  inntected  without  much 
labour,  and  this  little  volume  will  enaUe  the 
visitor  to  notice  what  is  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
church  fabrics,  as  well  as  to  prepare  himself  for 
any  special  peculiarities  in  the  service.  The  au- 
thor does  not  approve  of  the  High  Ritual  which 
is  practieod  at  f^ome,  but  is  equally  opposed  to 
the  Blo^nlinsBB  vhich  he  has  witnened  in  one  or 
two  remote  parishea.  His  observations  on  theae 

E Dints  are  searedT  worth  repuUlaluiitf,  and  might 
ave  been  omitted  with  advantage  finm  a  book 
which  on  many  aecoonts  deswves  more  than  a 
local  dreolation.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  with  respect  to  the  maomial 
history  of  the  parishes,  and  chronioles  many  note- 
worthy incidents  in  connexion  with  them.  Hie 
architectural  featuiee  of  the  churchea  visited  are 
clearly  and  intelligentlv  described,  and  the  more 
remarkable  epitaphs  cited  at  length.  Of  course 
among  the  latter  is  to  be  found  the  memorial  of  a 
oeutenarian— Sarah  Jarvis,  of  Corsham,  who  died 
in  176S,  in  the  107th  year  of  h«r  Archaeo- 
lo^ats  are  not  likdy  to  fat^  the  genuine  Saxon 
chumh  which  was  discoversd  a  few  years  ago  at 
Bradfind-on^Avon,  and  they  will  find  in  the 
CAhtcA  BaaMer  a  capital  acoomit  of  its  past  and 
present  condition. 

CoUecticn  Avffutte  Dutuit.  (Paris :  A.  L^vy.) 
Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember  uie 
small  but  very  choice  collection  of  hronies,  cmns, 
medallions,  Sienlo-AraUatt  and  Persian  pottery, 
jewels,  and  other  antaquitaes  and  works  of  art,  which 
was  one  of  the  special  attractions  at  the  Trocad^ro 
last  year.  M.  Augusts  Dutuit,  who  seems  to  com- 
bine in  rarely  equal  proportions  the  taste  of  the 
artist  with  the  passion  of  the  collector,  has  in  this 
splendidly  printed  and  illustrated  catalogue  done 
a  service  to  art  and  archaeology  which  we  hope 
will  be  an  example  to  others.  The  illustrations 
comprise  etchingis,  phototypes,  photographs  and 
photochromes  of  the  choicest  specimens,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  famous  bronze  of  a 
nude  male  figure  found  at  Fins  d'Annecy  in 
called  by  M.  Dutuit  Bontu  Eventtu,  the  proper 
title  of  which  and  the  period  of  whose  production 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  discusnon.  The 
photochromes  by  M.  Vidal  of  three  very  curious 
jeweh  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  a  superb 
plaque  of  Linu^es  enamel,  are  triumpha  of  imita- 
tive skill.  The  catalogue,  which  contains  carefdl 
and  minute  descriptions  of  each  object  in  the  col- 
lection, is  writtoi  by  M.  Francois  Lenonnant 
(anliqnities),  M.  Feuardent  (coins),  and  M.  Eugime 


Dutuit  (eijtit*  dioen\  and  eontuns  a  npplHDeBt 
describing  some  reosnt  additmns,  pnadpsUjI 
broQsea,  an  etching  of  one  of  which,  a  Wotifid 
Venus  is  bronze  of  the  fiiit  osntnty,  fitly  finiil^ 
this  Inxnrfona  volame. 


BOTAL  AOISSMT  XZHIBIinnr. 

Thb  ehsraeter  of  an  ExhiUtion  comprinngnsiT 
nxtarai  hundred  examples  of  di&rent  kia&ifij 
can  acarc^  be  summarised  in  a  ringte  jiem. 
Allsueh  absolute  judginents  are  in  tneir  nitnl 
untrustworthy,  for  wear  validity  noBt  alwnil 
depend  upon  the  particular  rtaodpdbat  uMuit 
by  each  individual  critic ;  and  even  if  critia  wen 
agreed  as  to  the  direction  whidi  English  art  ihooU 
take,  it  would  be  obviously  imprudent  to  pnxaej 
upon  the  warrant  of  a  first  hasty  im{s«B8wiL  Wi 
havetiierefore  no  intuition  of  haardioirHiiyoiNiuoi 
as  to  whether  the  present  display  ia  better  or  voiM 
than  its  piedsoessors :  but  mm  is  at  laut  cm 
general  observation  which  may  he  madewitboK 
risk  of  ofleoee.   To  those  who  hsvsftithm  d» 
progress  of  English  paintiiigdien  can  knoiUif 
oistasteftil  in  this  admowletlgsisBt  thai  the  wad 
work  of  the  year  is  not  aaanlsconbibatBJkf 
the  younger  artists.   If  thtte  most  be  a  was 
proportion  of  enthrelyworthlesa  paiatiii^  ifm  tti 
walls  of  BurUngton  House,  it  is  at  Imt  atnr 
for   honest   oongratalation  that  iti  ^iciad 
is  due  to  aeoeantf  nther   thtn  lo  daa 
There  are  peturss  in  tlia  preaant  Si^hm, 
and    thor    number    is    not  iDB«iilHiM% 
concerning  which  it  is  indeed  a  nbcetoKtet 
that  they  are  there  by  right.   If  wionlinffBM 
that  they  had  been  chosen  out  of  anjnpctliir 
their  merits  we  should  be  driven  to  thiu^ni^Qf 
the  taste  of  the  selecting  council;  iiii,<mtbe 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  such  voib  vSxt  ^ 
comparison  with  others  which  bold  an  iafanr  jhtt 
is  in  itself  gratifyiiw  evidence  that  ntBalMe 
have  alike  advanosd  nnce  tlis  anthon  of  uw 
deplorable  parfonnaDeea  wan  dsemad  vortkr  a 
exoepticaial  honour.    To.  oob  mm,  tb»,  ti> 
unfOTtmiBte  display  of  weahnsss  mads^inn- 
members  of  the  Academy  is  not  to  In  npoM- 
It  no  doubt  impairs  the  general  ^ect  <^  ^  ^' 
hibition,  and  it  may  possibly  servo  to  miileiitiii 
section  of  the  pnbbc  which  still  conGdea  in  A» 
demic  authority  j  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ow 
admirable  facilities  for  measuring  the 
gress  of  the  school,  and  on^t  of  itself  to«w 
to  mlence  those  dee  ponding  critics  who  areipt » 
aasert  that  English  painting  has  made  no  tum' 
movement.  , 

There  are,  however,  certain  other 
failure  in  the  present  Kxhilntion  wbidi  wit « 
solid  ground  for  aatiaGaction.  Xha 

Sswara  which  were  nersr  eowadsnJde  mar  k» 
ored  with  patience,  bat  it  is  a  ^n^l^T^ 
matter  when  an  artist  of  en^tiooal 
unfailing  vitality  pernuts  hinuelf  to  lis 
into  the  exhibitum  of  work  thatis  »*  owe  «*f 
and  incompleta.  There  are  two  port"***^  1 
MiUais  in  the  preaent  collection  that  are  trtf 
to  see.   If  there  were  any  ground  for  tin 
tiiat  Mr.  Millais's  povrots  had  pasaed  their 
it  would  be  ahnost  pamfhl  to  allude  to  ia»»' 
amplosof  hisart;  but  he  himself  supplies  m  a  » 
case  of  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  mW  * 
aurest  evidence  that  the  fiiulta  to  which  we^ 
attention  are  not  incurable.   The  last-nwatwj 
painting  may,  indeed,  be  reckoned  "      "  ' 
gems  of  the  Exhilrition.   In  certain  of  vare* 
qualitiea  which  the  portrait-painter  can  cttfl^^ 
is  altogether  unararoached  by  "7*1^ 
tile  gi^eries,  and  m  those  paaaagea  fb><»,'7^ 
com^etsness  the  display  of  technical  wum 
altogetiier  extraordinary.  It  would  be  po»J«  J 
add  the  names  of  one  or  two  otl>«,P^S 
estahHshed  reputation  who  do  leas  than 

to  their  own   '      *^  "'^  ' 

tlQ}gUae 
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,-ar  pBeaent  pnrpote  merely  td  indicate  this  element 
:f  Trmlmm  -m  tTrft  fixMbitioD  of  the  year,  and  to 
iceerre  all  detailed  criticism  for  a  future  occasion. 

The  rtreaiyfli  of  the  pieeent  collection  lies,  as 
m  haTe  alzead^  fainted,  m  the  higher  standard  of 
mutie  merit  attained  hj  work  of  more  modeet 
lim.   The  imperflact  representation  of  men  from 
wbom  mach  waAt  be  ^irly  expected  is  almost 
(ooBtvhalaDoed  oy      imohtrasiTe  exceUenoe  to 
k  tami  in  a  large  number  of  painting  by 
utiatB  Utda  known  to  fiune.  In  a  libenl  view  (hF 
tbe  iatmBto  of  Enf^ish  art  thue  ooold  aoamely 
ptriufi  be  Jband  »  mon  enconiagin^  eTmptom 
tba  k  affiudad  by  'atieh  steady  diffuu<m  of 
mmai  prinaplea  of  wfnkmanahip.   The  number 
olwitaM  who  have  a  right  to  attempt  the 
InpMt  aehierements  of  inventiTe  dengn  moat 
itnn  be  imaU,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  oar 
flcteal  that  llie  aiiiH^i*^  .exhibition  is  usoally  firee 
bm  tha  mtbslionB  fiilotee  of  youth.  But 
ahkoogb  we  need  not  desire  that  all  painting- 
abodd  bare  m  ialty  poetical  aim,  it  is  most  nr- 
fftaXij  to  be  wished  tost  otsb  the  simplest  effort 
afcould  be  made  with  reference  to  the  essential 
«aiifitioiia  of  artistic   efiect.    On  the  titlfr- 
pttte  of  the  year's  eatalogne  we  find  a  new 
motto  salstitoted   for   the  old    "  lAbor  et 
I^aDim,"  which  was,  it  most  be  confemed, 
wuu  KNBewbat  threadbare.    In  the  words  of 
Goa&B  wa  an  laDdndad  that  "art  ia  BoUe 
^  itMK  Tha  arlis^  thanfon,  ia  not  afraid 
WdafloBuaoaplae^lar  bis  "wy  touch  ennoUes 
A"  It  wooM  bare  beea  diffietdt,  perb^>  to 
ckooM  a  motto  more  exactly  suited  to  the 
peaest  needs  of  our  school.    jSofflish  painting 
tea  tot  knig  e^bited  a  detennined  fondness  for 
tbe  tsmmonplaco.   From  the  date  of  its  revival 
in  the  handa  of  H(^arth  it  has  been  fiuthfal  in  its 
devotion  to  tbe  more  familiar  aspects  of  life, 
and  ia  iti  deure  to  reproduce  the  &cU  and 
CeeUigi  q{  ordinary  experience.   Nor  is  there  any 
realm  likj  even  within  these  limits  Eogli^ 
artigtiihoaldiiot  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  true  pic- 
toriil  hmsj.  The  fulore  at  any  rate,  if  failure 
then    will  not  depend  upon  the  commonness 
«r  tke  choaao  material}  but  upon  the  insufficiency 
oT  £ba  nflsoa  eo^doyed  In  ita  translation  into  the 
naJmrfuL  Itiatoo  often  for^tten  that  the 
um^iici^  of  tha  lall^aet  eaniee  with  it  no  excuse 
Su  nspoftct  and  nntruoed  pwception;  and  it 
jmaps,  somewhat  hastily  assumed  that  art 
<BD    afford  to  dispense  with  its  own  lefioe- 
BMsat  when  it  is  employed  upon  the  coarser 
elMMuats  of  life.   To  su(m  fallacies  as  these  we' 
nuraacrihe  the  failure  of  so  much  Knglititi  paint- 
ing to  eonoUe  tbe  simple  stuff  that  has  sarved  it 
for  subject  But  in  recent  times  this  fulure  has 
been   in   some  measure  retrieved.  Frederick 
Wilkwby  foroa  of  individual  genius  showed  how 
it  waa  passible  to  give  the  touch  of  nobility  to 
tlw  traatment  of  the  facta  of  rustic  life.   His  ex- 
VDfde  has  inspired  the  efforts  of  a  younger 
school,  and  what  Walker  effected  for  a  par- 
ticalar  class    of    subject   is  now  gradoally 
biing  accompUahed  for  others.   Little  by  tittle 
onr  yoaa^  painters  are  leaning  to  ncogmm 
Ob  nacesn^  of  brin^qr  to  tbdr  rendaring  of 
tttoiB  some  defiiute  prindple  of  art    With  a 
beoer  and  closer  study  of  reality,  they  have  ac- 
qnired  a  better  understanding  of  the  manner  in 
*iuc{i  the  disordered  irmts  of  observation  can  he 
mliaii-tted  to  the  Uws  of  art   They  now  be^n  to 
neogiiiBe  certain  definite  limits  to  the  expression  of 
emotion  and  pathoe,  and  they  no  longer  act  in  the 
belief  that  what  ia  good  for  drama  orfiction  is  fit  to 
tiantDorted  witlrout  change  into  mctorial  design. 
One  of  Uie  most  encouraging  fiscts  about  the  present 
Szlulntion  is  to  he  found  in  the  wide  diffusion  of 
tbii  fonly  artistio  sentiment   There  are  com- 
pvatiTsIy  few  pietnrea  which  do  not  reveal  some 
Mnsidcwtion  of  pictorial  effect,  however  insig- 
^i^csnt ;  and  wlwn  we  remember  what  Englini 
f*™g  baa  bean  In  tfie  paat  to  ba  abla  to  say  ao 
•hmaj'fo-adM  a  nA  afad; •anbatanUal 
J  aoicm.GA«a  ■ 


GBOSVBNOB  GAIXS&T. 
Notice.} 

Tbb  particular  aims  in  art  with  which  the  name 
of  the  Qroavenor  OaUery  has  been  associated  are 
this  year  expressed  with  exceptional  force  and 
completeness.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  two  years 
ago  since  the  first  exhilntion  in  the  newly-erected 
galleries  in  Bond  Street  was  opened  to  the  world, 
and  yet  it  is  already  possible,  we  think,  to  detect 
the  rigna  of  a  new  influence  at  work  as  well  in 
the  taato  of  the  public  as*  in  the  efforts  of  the 
younger  xaoe  of  En^ish  aitiats.  The  first  feeting 
of  eurioaily  baa  de^sned  into  serious  interest,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  protest  against  the 
impression  that  the  practice  of^  ideal  de«gn  is  an 
amiable  eccentricity  undeeerviDg  of  considera- 
tioD.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  ample 
evidence  in  die  present  collection  to  show 
that  to  our  painters  also  the  experience  of 
the  last  three  years  has  been  of  i«al  service. 
It  has  shown  them  that  a  public  exists  which  is 
ready  and  even  eager  to  be  ictereated  in  a  kind  of 
art  that  aims  at  something  more  than  a  record 
of  contemporary  manners.  There  has,  perhaps, 
always  bewi  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  indi^r- 
ence  of  the  world  towards  the  more  serione  claims 
of  painting,  a  tendency  which  baa  doubtless  been 
encouraged  by.  the  vei^  scant  courtesy  too  often 
shown  to  WOTX  of  this  kmdli^  the  Boyel  Academr. 
The  aueeeaa  of  an  institution  which  relies  mainly 
upon  tbe  value  of  these  higher  efforts  has  therefore 
served  to  reasaure  the  younger  members  oH  tbe 
profession,  and  has  resulted  in  some  interesting  ex- 
periments which  perhaps  would  under  less  fhvour> 
able  conditions  not  have  been  made  at  all. 

But  although  the  present  collection  at  the 
Qrosvenor  Gallery  is  rich  in  youthful  work,  its 
muu  strength  is  d«ived  as  in  former  years  from 
the  contributions  of  men  whose  reputation  is  es- 
tablished. 

The  controversy  that  is  wa^  with  such  per- 
sistence over  the  work  of  Mr.  Bume  Jones  eannot 
.any  longer  be  held  to  involve  hia  claim  to  recog- 
nition as  an  artist  of  distinct  individual  genius 
and  finely-cultivated  resource ;  and  it  mav  be 
qoestioiMa  whether  hia  purely  avtiatie  g^fts  nave 
ever  bean  displayed  to  such  advantam  aa  In  the 
large  pisture  of  tbe  .^fmwMMiAim  (No.  166),  and 
tbe  seriea  of  dedgna  iUnstrating  tbe  atcny  of 
Pygmalion.  Mr.  Watta  also  makes  tuis  jear  a  superb 
exhildtioa.  There  are  examples  of  his  work— and 
those  exhibited  last  ^ear  may,  vre  think,  be  recAoiied 
in  the  number — which  compel  the  admisdon  that 
the  artist  has  f^ed  to  make  good  the  beauty 
of  his  idea.  No  such  admiasioui  however,  is 
demanded  by  the  works  now  displayed  in  the 
Gh«svenor  Gallery.  In  the  expression  of  poetical 
thought  no  Idss  than  in  the  power  of  rendering 
individual  character,  he  is  hers  at  his  best.  The 

Sortrait  of  the  artist  himself  (No.  144)  might  in- 
eed  unhedtatin^ly  be  set  beside  the  best  that 
art  has  produced  m  this  kind }  and  if  it  be  urged 
that  this  belongs  to  tbe  punter's  earlier  manner, 
we  have  only  to  select  aa  a  vindication  of  his  later 
style  the  graoefbl  child -pcortEait  of  J)orothy 
which  oomea  firash  from  oia  atndio.  On  tha 
other  band,  we  have  two  la]^  subject-pictures 
complete  in  vision  Mid  aa  nearly  aatianing  in  exe- 
cutive power  aa  anything  that  Mr.  Watte  has  yet 
produced.  The  Paolo  and  Frcmceaca  is  the  mature 
fruit  of  years  a£  patient  atudy  and  correction ;  the 
OrpheuB  (nulfwy^^onlylately  completed,  bears 
witness  to  the  unimpaired  vigour  of  nis  hand  ss 
well  as  to  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  noblest 
order  of  imaginative  invention.  Mr.  L^^roe' 
large  composition  of  .  •7ace&!>  Dream  may  be 
quoted  aa  yet  -  another  instanoa  of  unusually  for>- 
tunate  exarcise  of  acknowled^;ed  technical  power. 
The  auaten  simplicity  of  spirit  which  aai  mates 
all  his  worit,  com  Dined  with  a  realism  that  is  never 
trivial,  even  when  it  is  moat  minute  and  saarelnng, 
Has  nwely  wa  tbisk  bew  difaeted  to'  so  fine  *' 
Amlt  A  piitue  like  tbb  more  than  joatiflail  the' 
wanneet  praises  of  Mr.  LefiToa*  admizeia. 


On  a  future  occasion  we  shall  return  to  con- 
aider  in  greater  detail  two  works  to  which  the 
visitor's  attention  iiaa  been  thus  briefly  directed. 
Our  present  purpose  is  rather  to  afford  some 
general  impression  of  what  the  gallery  contains, 
and  with  this  view  we  cannot  do  Mtter  than 
follow  the  order  adopted  in  the  catalc^ue.  The 
first  group  of  pictures  is  asngned  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond,  an  artist  who  has  thia  year  contri- 
buted, besides  his  works  in  oil,  a  life-size  figure  in 
bronze  of  an  athlete  in  the  fall  action  of  runninfr. 
In  his  portraitnre  Mr.  Biebmond  exhitnta,  aa  m 
fonner  yeaza,  a  singular  power  of  rradering 
childiafa  character,   cOmldiMd  witii  a  refined 
taste  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  d^cate 
harmonies  of  colour.   Hia  portnuto  have  in  every 
case  the  merit  and  attracnon  of  carefblty  con- 
sidered pictures.   The  truths  of  individual  &ee 
and  form  are  not  neglected,  nor  are  the  un- 
accommodating facte  of  modem  costume  unduly 
suppressed ;  and  yet  to  fidelity  in  these  pointe  he 
contrives  to  add  a  genuine  and  highly-wrought 
charm  of  elegant  desigD  and  jnctorial  beau^. 
His  full-length  figure  of  a  little  girl,  to  which  he 
gives  the  title  of  The  End  of  the  Story  (10), 
calls   for  no   knowledge    of  ite   subject  in 
order  to  assiBt  our  appreciation  of  ite  delight- 
ful qualities  of  tasteful  arran^ment;  while,  as 
evidence  that  he  can  apply  his  peculiar  system 
of  portraiture  with  equal  sueoeaSf  even  where 
the  character  is  more  strotigly  niarted,  we  have 
onlv  to  aeleet  tiie  admirable  head  of  Lieat- 
Oolonel  White  Thompson  (No.  11)  which  baivs 
in  the  same  panel.    Besides  these  portraite  he 
sends  two  interesting  examples  of  imaginative  de- 
sign.  The  first,  entitled  I^idj/le,  bss  for  ite  subject 
a  nude  female  figure  standing  beside  an  altar  upon 
which  are  piled  freeh  fruite  that  she  has  brought 
as  an  offering  to  the  goddess ;  the  second  is  a 
compoution  of  three  figures  representing  tbe  life- 
less form  of  Sarpedon  borne  through  the  night  b'j 
the  twin  figures  of  Death  and  Sleep.   In  a  neigh- 
bouring panel  hangs  a  picture  by  Mr.  E.  Hale  illua- 
trating  a  pasaaffe  in  Mr.  Morris's  version  of  the  story 
of  Psyche.   Mr.  Hale  is  not  yet  possessed  of  the 
assured  technical  resooroe  necessary  to  do  juatice 
to  his  idea,  and  the  execution  of  the  picture  ia 
everywboe  leas  complete  tiian  eould  be  deaited ; 
bnt  makimr  every  allowanee  fbr  these  defects, 
there  is  atiU  left  enough  tiiat  is  admirable  to  en- 
courage the  belief  that  his  pieaeht  experiment  ia 
tbe  promise  of  bettor  things,   ^le  two  htrgest 
canvases  at  the  end  of  the  room  are  contributed 
respectively  by  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson  and  BIr.  Herko- 
mer.   The  former,  representing  a  scene  among  the 
hop-gardens  in  Kent,  deserves  to  be  atudied  in 
connexion  with  sever^  other  contributions  by  the 
same  hand ;  for  it  proves  that  where  Mr.  Lawson 
chooses  to  subdue  or  neglect  minute  detail  in 
landscape  it  is  by  deliberate  purpose,  and  not 
from  any  lack  of  power  to  render  with  vivid 
force  the  facte  before  him.   A  smaller  example, 
entiUed  ^Tioixt  Sun  and  Moon,  expresses  with 
success  a  delicate  effect  of  evening  light ;  and 
thu  power  over  tbe  8hiftiD|[  lealitaes  of  atnu^ 
sphere  ia  ochibited  amin  m  the  oompaaion 
nieces  entitled  Sitver  Miit  and  Golden  Miit.. 
Mr.   Herfaomer's  large  ^ctute  ia  executed  in 
water-colour,  but  it  has  all  the  force  of  dl, 
together  with  a  certain  quality  of  colour  which 
the  futist  does  not  always  secure  in  his  oil- 
painting.   It  is  entitiad  LtffTit,  Life,  and  Mdody, 
and  it  contains  a  ,number  of  figores  of  Bavarian 
peasante,  seated  beneath  a  wooden  shed,  and 
mtening  to  one  of  their  number  who  is  playing 
upon  the  zither:  -It  would  be  easy  to  urge  m  such 
a  case  tbe  want  of  a  subject  sufficiently  powerful 
to  justify  tiie  employment  of  so  large  a  scale ;  and 
in  the  case  of  an  artist  with  less  complete  com- 
mand over  individual  character  this  objection 
would  certainly  be  vatid.  But'Mr.  Herkomer  holds 
our  attention  by  the  vigour  of  the  peasant  types  - 
he  baa  introduced  and  %  tbe  fine  aitiatie- iiMght 
wUhwhtek  ka'peroeivse  u^;  umt*' tUef  trtMd' 
obaiacteristic  attitudea  oljf^^Secmt  IteM 
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There  is  do  ator^  to  tell,  and  yet  by  the  fineness  of 
]uB  sympathy  with  the  persons  he  is  studying  be 
contrives  to  give  to  his  work  something  more  than 
the  interest  of  a  story.  His  painting  exhibits 
besides  the  even  stronger  attraction  of  a  very  re- 
markable executive  force,  and  to  those  who  may 
have  some  ^reconosiTed  idea  of  the  limits  of 
watep-colour  it  will  |aove  altogether  an  astonish- 
ing  performance. 

Tne  three  works  that  stand  next  in  order  in  the 
catalogue  are  to  be  judged  from  a  very  different 
stand-point.  In  all  of  tnem  tbe  first  aim  of  the 
artist  baa  been  to  produce  a  work  of  decorative 
beauty,  and  to  admit  the  claims  of  realism  only  in 
so  far  as  they  help  to  this  result.  Tbe  first,  which 
has  for  its  sa^ect  the  legend  of  the  Sirens,  is  by 
Sir.  Walter  Crane;  and  for  charm  of  delicate 
colour  it  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  Gallery.  The 
azquisita  mingling  of  opalescent  tints,  while  it 
makee  ns  half  forgive  obriona  faults  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  figures,  excites  at  the  same  time  a 
Tivid  regret  that  an  artist  of  such  rare  gifu  should 
still  be  bck  ing  in  the  technical  resources  necessary 
to  render  bis  work  satisfying  and  complete. 
Praise  of  tbe  some  kind,  with  something  of  tbe 
same  reservation,  is  suggested  by  the  Fountain 
of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who,  liowever,  displays  an  in- 
creasing knowlec^  of  those  truths  of  action  and 
movement  which  the  treatment  of  graceful  form 
imperatively  demands.  Mr.  Armstrong,  like  Mr. 
Orane,  has  always  possessed  a  sure  sense  in 
colour,  and  here  the  efiect  of  tbe  fruit  and 
fbliaga  of  orange  trees  is  Teiy  skilfully  com- 
bined with  the  tones  of  flesh  in  the  nude 
figure  ZBcUning  upon  the  marble  wall  above 
the  fountain.  The  tlurd  picture  to  which 
we  have  made  tllaBiott  is  by  mi.  0.  E.  Hall6,  and 
is  in  every  respect  the  most  important  work  which 
the  artist  has  yet  produced.  A  youthful  knight 
eiad  in  armour  is  bearing  a  lady  from  the  marble 
etepe  of  a  Venetian  palace.  The  forms,  which 
are  of  the  scale  of  life,  are  relieved  agmnst 
the  marble  columns  of  the  building  and  the 

rn  expanse  of  blue  sky  fiecked  here  and 
re  with  rosy  clouds  of  evening.  As  r^rds 
design  we  might,  perhaps,  desire  greater  enei^ 
of  movement  and  a  stronger  impression  of  vitality, 
but  the  picture  has  a  high  claim  to  consideration 
in  virtue  of  ita  admiiabw  qualities  as  a  piece  of 
rich  and  laminona  eoloar.  The  contrasted  tints 
of  the  steel  armoor  and  the  white  satin  dress,  and 
the  delicate  relief  of  these  passages  against  tbe 
clear  blue  of  the  sky,  are  very  skiuuUy  expressed, 
and  the  work  is  alt^ther  so  contrived  aa  to  pre- 
aent  a  very  striking  and  powerful  decorative  effect. 

J,  CoursB  Oabb. 


IfOTSa  ON  ART  AND  AUCSAEOZOOT. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  ezcavationa  at 
Newminater  Abbey,  to  which  Mr.  Mickletbwute 
directed  attention  in  the  Aoajooit  for  Novem- 
ber 10, 1878,  and  which  have  been  sospended  in 
consequence  of  obataclaB  rused  1^  the  tenant,  are 
likely  to  be  resumed,  as  the  estota  is  now  to 
be  let  subject  to  the  excavation  of  the  Abbey 
site.  A  committee  has  been  formed  for  ruwng 
Auds,  and  we  shall  probably  soon  be  able  to  i^ve 
flirtbar  particul«rs. 

AT.  A.  urn  Nxuviua  baa  nnderta^  a  commis- 
non  from  the  Fine  Art  Society,  of  148  New  Bond 
Street,  to  execute  a  jdctue  of  the  heroic  defence 
of  Borke's  Drift.  Ui  order  that  the  painter  of 
Le  Bourgtt  may  successfully  carry  out  his  under- 
taking, be  has  made  it  a  condition  that  he  shall 
be  fui^oiahed  with  all  possible  information  on  tbe 
subject  The  Society  would  therefore  be  glad  to 
be  supplied  with  photographs  of  those  engaged, 
and  uniforms  of  their  regiments ;  personiJ  narra- 
tives of  tbe  defence ;  sketches  of  the  localities  j 
Zulu  arms  and  dresses,  &c. 

Ths  Yorkshire  fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition is  to  beopenedonlb^  7br1iie  Axehlnahop 
of  York. 


Thb  Ust  iasne  of  iVorsein^  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  contains  a  most  full  and  interesting 
memoir  by  tbe  Secretary,  Mr.  Knight  Watson, 
*•  On  tbe  Origin  of  the  Word  '  Celt '  as  tbe  Name  of 
an  Instrument,"  a  matter  to  which  he  directed 
public  attention  last  year.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  tbe  great  weight  of  MS.  authority  is  in 
favour  of  the  reading  certe  in  tbe  Vulgate  of 
Job  zix.,  23,  24,  where  the  common  text  has 
cdte.  This  is  the  only  passage  of  any  im- 
portance which  can  be  alleged  for  the  latter 
word ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  a  scribe's 
blunder,  then  the  word  ceUa  or  eeUu,  "  a  chisel," 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  our  word  "celt"  in 
the  sense  of  an  implement  owes  its  existence  to 
a  blunder,  like  numtrari  in  the  Te  Deum  for 
mwurari,  and  Dmm  Uaidum  as  the  headii^  of 
Ps.  cix.  in  onr  Prayn^Book  for  Daw,  t<tiukm. 
Mr.  Watson  fn^es  several  other  curious  examples 
of  blundOTS  which  have  gained  a  footing.  As  to 
ctUe,  he  ia  eupported  bv  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Aldis  Wr^ht  and  of  ^rof.  Bensley  in  nutintfuning 
it  to  be  a  blander.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  three 
Hebrew  words  quoted  did  not  receive  more  effi- 
cient revision  before  going  to  press,  aa  five  letters 
out  of  thirteen  are  printed  incorrectly.  Hebrew 
printing,  even  any  single  word,  should  always  be 
revised  by  some  one  capable  of  reading  it,  or  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  wrong.  We  do  not  see  any 
mention  of  an  ingenious  au^^^ion  which  was  made, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  that, 
alter  all, the  Hebrew  text  may  be  corrupt,  and  that 
a  correction  of  it  might  not  unreasonaUf  be  based 
on  the  word  celte.  Perhaps  it  might,  if  oeUa  were 
not  an  Stra$  Xrmwwit>,  and  if  it  were  the  reading 
of  the  beet  MSS.  But  Mr.  Evans,  we  thmk,  de- 
serves some  credit  for  the  ingernd^  of  his  au^^ 
tion  of  t3ir3  for  nv^,  as  well  as  for  his  chivalry  in 
not  lightly  giving  up  a  word  which  bad  so  loi^ 
been  to  him  as  a  good  old  friend. 

Ak  engraving  from  a  picture  which  many  of 
onr  readera  will  remember  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1877  baa  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Pilgeram  and  Lerevre.  This  is  Sir  Fre- 
derick Leighton's  lovely  little  work  called  ^udy, 
which  is  exceedingly  well  engraved  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Atkinson  in  mezzotmt.   We  were  about  to  say 

Snre  mezzotint,  the  rags  for  the  prints  of  Sir 
oshua  Reyno1(U'  time  having  revived  the  earlier 

Practice  of  the  art ;  but  on  close  examination  we 
nd  that  the  patterns  on  the  Oriental  carpet,  on 
the  hair  of  tbe  figure,  and  on  other  portions  of  the 
engravincr,  have  been  etched  on  commencing  the 
work.  The  anlneet  is  rimple,  but  possesses  a 
peculiar  charm.  A  ^1,  with  the  pure  semi-classical 
profile  peculiar  to  Sir  Frederick,  site  on  the 

goni^,  intent  upon  a  book  on  a  decorated  stand, 
er  costume  and  aU  the  accessories  are  in  Eastern 
taste  and  admirably  deseed.  The  compodtion 
is  not  elaborate,  but  there  is  no  drawback  to  tbe 
pleasure  we  receive  from  the  picture. 

Sib  Fbedebice  Leiohiob's  povrerful  statue  of 
An  AtAUt$  Strv^ing  with  a  2\/thon  may  now 
be  seen  at  the  South  Eoiabgton  Museum,  to 
which  it  has  been  lent  by  the  Coundl  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  together  with  the  various  pic- 
tures purchased  by  means  of  tbe  Chantrey  bequest. 
These  are  exhibited  in  the  rooms  where  tbe  pic- 
tures removed  to  the  National  Ghillery  formerly 
hung.  These  rooms  have  ever  since  looked  very 
bare  and  dreary,  a  few  scattoed  loan  collections 
being  quite  insnffiment  to  fill  them. 

Thb  prizes  offered  to  artists  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  OompMv  were  awarded  last  week,  tbe 
judges  being  W.  p.  Fritii,  R.A.,  J.  0.  Horsley, 
R.A.,  and  G.  H.  Boughton.  Tbe  gold  medal  for 
figure-flubjeetfi  was  gained  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor  ; 
that  for  landscape  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Vernon ;  ancL  for 
waterssolour  (Glass  E)  by  Mr.  W.  Hall.  The 
special  medal,  offered  to  artists  and  collectors  for 
the  best  picture  painted  once  1878,  was  carried 
off  by  Mr.  T.  Davidson  for  an  (ril-painting  of 
Dmntabelt. 


An  excellent  porfcnit  of  Lodi  Agwii,  ongmnl 
by  0.  H.  Jeens  fnm  a  plutqgnpli,  ms  rinit  ht 
week  in  Nature. 

W>  have  Mvoal  timei  tatan  ocaskat  to  eon. 
mend  an  excellent  series  of  dinp  disBts  of  uk 
illustrations  paUished  by  E  A.  Sasnana,  tfi 

Leipzig,  under  tbe  title  of  Kmut-tittoritiJu  EH. 
derhogen.    Theee  illnstrations  are  so  namma 
that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficoH  tsa 
well  acquainted  with  the  sobject  to  fbni  fin 
them  a  sort  of  pictorial  history  withoat  the  1 
text :  yet  it  will  be  likely  to  add  much  to  Ur 
utility  to  be  able  to  refer  to  tnutworthv  writia 
information.   With  this  view  a  Tts&ntk  to 
has  now  been  provided,  which,  eo  fti  aa  it  W 
gone,  would  seem  to  supply  ever;  reoionlh* 
want.    Of  course  it  does  not  pofeu  to  pi 
full  details,  but  it  afibrds  a  coneue  view  of  thi 
history  of  tbe  periods  to  which  the  illottn-  ' 
tiona  belcnig,  and  lefers  to  them,  trndei  tlor 
various  numbers,  aa  examplea.    The  w  of 
such  copious  Ulnstrations  to  thoee  engaged  dAer  ' 
in  teaching  or  in  studying  for  tbrauelni  tk 
history  of  art  can  acaiody  be  orerratei  Tba 
great  difficulty  with  most  handbooks  on  ut  ii  tk 
tiieir  illustrations  are  neeeeaarily  limited,  vUle 
their  most  detailed  descriptions  &il  to  coom  »  | 
the  mind  of  tbe  student  as  clear  an  idea  u  nild 
be  gained  from  the  umplest  sketch  ot  ndoi 
engraving.    Only  the  first  part  of  the  TalkA 
to  the  BildeHtogm — viz.,  that  dealing  wUhindnt 
art — has  as  yet  been  pnbUshed  j  tut  &  otlier 
parts  are  promised  shortiy,  and  we  hope  it  uj  k 
made  serviceable  for  this  country  bj  baif  nu- 
lated  into  English. 

TsB  great  trip^ch  by  Quentan  Hitm  io 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain,  one  of  be  Bat 
ish  master's  most  important  worb,  W  lue^ 
been  the  subject  of  Tenement  contnnRy.  w 
ancient  altar-piece,  which  represents  tin  Vii^ 
and  Child  in  tbe  centre  and  scenes  finDikut 
of  her  mother,  St.  Anne,  on  the  viogi,  «■> 
painted  by  Matsysfor  the  fratnnitv  ofStJiAe« 
Louvain,  and  bears  the  inscription  "QniDteXeOT 
soreefdee8a*1608.>*  It  waa  earned  off  to  Puis  u 
the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  but  was  restored 
other  art  treasures  to  Belgium  m  1815,  ttd  w 
ever  aince  hung  in  tbe  chapel  of  St.  OonwH*  a 
the  church  of  St.  Peter.   Lately,  howem, « 
Bdgian  Government  have  offered  the  »athontia 
of  Sis  church  tiie  sum  of  200,000  fra.  to  gi«J 
up,  in  order,  we  suppose,  that  it  mj  he 
in  the  National  Museum,  where  it  would  bebetK 
seen  and  taken  care  of  than  in  a  dark  old  ehard. 
But  although  the  church  was  willing  in  eoiwte- 
ation  of  this  large  sum  to  part  with  itj  troH* 
the  town  was  not ;  and  a  great  disssnoon  wft 
tbe  town  council  wishing  on  their  part  to  m  C 
and  place  it  in  th^rH6tal  de  Villa.  TbW 
measure  has  at  length  been  adopted,  w  ten 
paying  to  the  church  an  annual  rmie  of  W^*"" 
m  consideration  of  this  alienation  of  ita  jn^- 

Thb  number  of  works  sent  in  fOTadmnaa* 
tbe  Salon  this  year  is  larger  than  ever,  excee<g' 
it  hi  said,  by  1,000  that  of  J^"' 
labours  of  the  jury  who  deode  upon  the 
aions  have  conaequentiy  been  ve^  »'^'""' 
many  as  1,900  pictures,  according  to  if"-*^ 
passed  in  review  and  decided  upon  mthe  eoii' 
of  five  days,  which  makes  S80  works  a  di.^» 
about  two  every  minute,  for  the  juryonlTSti" 
9  A.M.  to  12.30  P.M.    During  tiiU  time  the 
pictures  defile  before  the  judges  on  s  moTa^* 
stand  along  which  they  are  pushed  in  n>t»f»"  ; 
one  of  tbe  attendants ;  the  larger  ones  are  plac«  - 
what  is  termed  Uie  Bigolo,  a  huge  plank  mo\^ 
on  four  rollers,  upon  which  is  raised  s  p«p^ 
dicular  support  for  the  picture  to  lean  '^^^ 
soon  as  the  pictures  are  judged,  thej  are  mw 
with  a  letter  "  A."  signifying  admitted, 
fused,  or  "  R*  "  submitted  for  Mvwm-  atu^ 
are  informed  by  letter  of  theee  dedriooa 

Thb  death  is  announced  of  M.  ^'^^f^ 
Hemri  Daxuid>Bra«er,  tiie  marine  pauit«,H  - 
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1^  of  ax^-fi7e.  He  was  a  ^apil  of  Qadin  and 
Ittbey,  and  in  1840  accompanied  the  fleet  which 
tiroD^t  Napoleon's  remains  from  St.  Helena.  In 
)B4l  he  imblished  an  official  Beport  entitled 
SoMte-S^ne,  and  in  1843-4,  in  eollabontion 
vith  Genenl  Goorgaod,  JESttom  et  vuet  piUo- 
rtt^m  A  tout  h»  mte$  de  tfle.  He  afterwards 
joined  tibe  Baenos  Ayres  squadron,  and  spent  three 
TCftTs  in  exploring  Umgnar,  Brazil,  &c. ;  and  took 
nrt  in  the  expedition  to  Taofpeis  and  M(^;ador, 
Adigaacar,  &c.,  and,  finally,  in  the  Onmean 
War.  Beside  a  eonnderable  number  of  -news  of 
the  places  which  he  risited,  he  painted  a  Combat 
de  Is  frfffoie  franqmte  "  Le  NUmen  "  eontre  let 
fi4gotti  an^mat*  Arethuaa"  <f  Amethiytt"  m 
tlu  Bordeaux  Moseom ;  Saint-Jean  (T  XJUoa,  £om- 
iarimeai  and  Fiw  de  MogadoTj  in  the  Vemailles 
Mueun ;  and  many  other  sea-pieces. 

Aasnmra  to  tte  Augsburg  AUgenuiM  Zeitunfft 
^  ItiliaD  Omnmisaion  for  the  Freaerration  of 
ffiNoiesl  Monuments  has  resolved  to  thoroughly 
the  ebapel  of  Queen  Theolinda  in  the 
ctthedial  (tf  Monia.  This  splradid  work  of  art  is 
littlt  known  even  to  art-historians ;  Burkhardt 
andKogler  do  not  mention  it,  and  it  receives  the 
farirfeat  notice  from  Orowe  and  OaTalcaselle,  Its 
«liief  interest  consists  in  irescoes  representing 
mxaet  ont  of  the  life  of  the  queen,  and  it  is  these 
that  impcntiTely  demand  attention  if  they  are  to 
ht  jmani  from  perishing  altogether. 

Whb  the  excaTations  at  Olympia  were  first 
taiieHilkm,  the  German  PostmasteisQeneral,  Dr. 
Stcflu,  drew  attwition  to  a  passage  in  Pauaanias' 
^wriptioa  of  Greece,  in  which  he  mentioned  a 
Jlitat  that  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  courier 
t^paipofUft)  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  bwged 
till  ipeciBl  March  miffht  be  made  for  it.  News 
lut  jart  leadwd  BerBn  from  Olympia  that  the 
Ibtaiofthia  statue  has  been  found,  with  a  well- 
•ymd  inscription  which  runs  thos : — "  By  the 
aSat  Alexuders  Runner  and  TraTerser  of  Aua, 
TuoddK,  son  of  Totoe,  from  Eietan  Chersoneaos, 
tUi  m  de&ated  for  the  Olympian  God." 

T^Tohuwof  the  MittheSunffm  of  the  German 
Ivtitata  in  Athens  for  1878  has  jost  been  com- 
pbtd  br  ihe  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
^adaot  aealptures  in  Boeotia,  written  by  Dr. 
£oate,  and  indading,  not  onlv  the  sculptures 
which  ire  scattered  about  in  Timges  and  amon^ 
|vtTito  owners,  hut  also  such  as  have  found  their 
wmy  into  the  pubUc  museums  of  Athens.  The 
munWcatslocfiMdis  S09,  and  of  these  two  of  the 
moat  iDtareeting  are  Slnstrated  by  photo^phs — 
nt.,Q)  the  sfffa  found  at  ^magxa  with  high 
reliel  of  two  figures,  called  in  the  inscriptions 
I>esiDy8  and  Kitylos ;  and  (2)  port  of  another  <£ele 
from  Theqnae,  with  a  heantifnlly  executed  flat 
relief  of  two  figures  inecribsd  Gathon  and  Ariato- 
bmtea,  standing  in  profile,  the  am  nearly  con- 
cealing the  other.    Tne  near  figure  is  nude,  the 
&rther  one  is  draped  to  the  feet,  and  of  rather 
kzger  proportions.   The  inscription  reads  Mi«fi' 
rrt  roMMK  k'  'ApiirroKpartt  in  arcbfuc  characten. 
As  would  be  expected  in  a  work  published  at  the 
tnetaoce  of  the  German  Institute,  the  present 
atalogiie  consists,  not  only  of  notes  made  on  the 
fot,  hat  also,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  such  infor* 
■ation  «a  may  be  gathered  from  opinions  already 
■prassed  on  this  or  that  piece  of  seulpture.  In 
he  previoui  year  (1877)  the  MtUlunnmgm  con- 
Uasd  »  aimihMdy  dabonta  oatalogne  of  toeaealp- 
■M  in  Sparta  and  its  neighboniiioodi  acoon^anied 
^lix  platea of  ardiaic  luieft. 

Whilb  in  this  country  and  in  France  the  usual 
hrard  for  diatinetion  in  learning  is  an  Order  or 
■  lUHkOTary  degree,  in  Germany  it  is  curious  to 
Inrre  the  hamt  of  honmuiitt  not  so  much  indi- 
lluala  aa  oolleetira  bodieai,  by  which  pocess  a 
■t  of  penoniSeation  of  progwaa  in  Iflaniing  or 
lience  ia  reoogiused  and  ooDgTatolated.  An  in- 
duce of  this  ooouned  in  the  oalebration  of  the 
ikiath  anniTCnai7  of  the  finmdation  of  the  Qve- 
Mn  lastUate  ia  Boma  <u  April  31,  u  which 
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occasion  the  various  universities  of  Germany  were 
for  the  sake  of  festiri^  repreeented  by  d^uties. 
But  the  special  feature  of  congnitulation  to  which 
we  refer  eonsistad  of  Ftnttmrifian  oompoeed  by 
members  of  univernties  and  tieating  of  one  or 
other  new  aubjeet  in  arehaeoli^.  Even  when 
individuals  are  eonridered  to  desrave  public  testi- 
mony, that  testimony  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mommsen,  take  the  form  of  a  volume  of  essays 
composed  by  distinguished  arcbaeoli^ists.  At 
present  we  have  seen  only  one  Fetttekrift  in 
noDour  of  the  Institute  in  Borne.  Apparenuy  the 
others  are  not  yet  published.  It  is  from  the 
University  of  Bonn,  and  is  by  Prof.  Eekul^,  dis- 
cussing a  subject  which  recurs  on  certain  Greek 
vasee,  out  hitnerto  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. According  to  him,  it  is  a  rendering  of 
the  legend  which  said  that  Helena  was  a  daughter 
of  Nemeeis  bom  from  the  egg  which  was  conveyed 
to  Leda  to  be  hatched,  so  uut,  in  fhct,  Leda  was 
only  a  sort  of  foster-mother  to  Helaoa,  her  real 
mother  beinff  Nemesis,  and  her  fttiier  Zeus,  who 
on  the  occasion  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  swan. 
On  each  of  the  vaeee  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a 
female  figure  (Leda)  standing  tn  astonishment  be- 
fore an  altar  on  which  liee  a  great  egg,  the  shape 
of  which,  however,  is  not  sO  regular  but  that  some 
have  looked  on  it  as  a  stohe,  and  sought  a  different 
explanation.  Stall  the  circumstance  generally, 
and  the  presence  of  figures  not  otherwise  account- 
able, render  the  ^  theory  as  it  is  presented  by 
'Prof,  £ekuld  complete.  As  usual  in  all  his  re- 
searches, the  material  la  arran^  with  singular 
clearness,  and  all  through  is  quite  ample  for  the 
conduaiona  sought  to  be  established.  The  illus- 
trations and  the  geneMl  appearance  of  the  book 
are  such  as  befit  a  FMtchnft  from  a  great  nni- 
versi^  to  an  Institutt  whiui  has  done  so  much 
for  the  publication  of  Archaeological  reeearches. 

Thb  most  striking  object  in  the  new  number  of 
the  OoMetU  ArekSotogwae  is  a  Greek  vase  in  the 
Biblioth&que  in  Fans,  engraved  on  plates 
with  an  article  1^  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  It  is  a 
red-figura  kylix  of  no  very  good  style,  having  in 
the  centre  a  dn^ed  femsM  figure  seated,  and 
holding  on  her  lap,  with  some  astoniahment  ex- 
preesed  in  the  movenent  of  her  left  hand,  a  boy 
with  a  bull's  head,  much  like  what  would  be  ex- 
pected of  an  infantile  Minotaur,  in  which  case  the 
female  figure  would  be  his  mother,  Fasiphae.  But 
M.  Leoiormant  is  not  content  vrith  this  ex{dana- 
tion.  Outside  the  vase  are  two  scenes,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  Maoiad  in  orfriastic  excitement 
between  two  satyrs.  The  one  Maenad  brandishes 
in  her  hand  a  human  leg,  and  the  other  an  arm, 
both  tbeee  limbs  bring  uiown  to  have  been  broken 
off  from  a  mortal  figure  by  the  bones  which  pro- 
ject at  the  breaks.  In  connecting  these  scenes 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysos  2^greu8  M.  I^enor- 
mant  seems  to  bs  perfectly  justified,  though  it  is 
also  possible  to  conceive  that  they  may  have  been 
meant  to  indicate  the  proceeding  ox  the  Mino- 
taur when  he  had  oTerpome  his  victima.  The 
difficulty  of  connecting  the  Miootaor  with  such 
obvioualy  Diony^ac  scenes  as  those  on  the  vase 
would  not  be  very  great  when  the  anodatlon  of 
Dionysos  with  Ariune  in  Orete  is  remembered. 
A^rain,  though  It  is  intelligible  enough  to  find 
Dionysos  represented  or  spoken  of  as  having  a 
bull's  horns  or  as  being  in  the  form  of  a  bull  with 
a  human  bead,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  realise  him  as 
figured  on  tlus  vase.  Zagieus  was  the  offsprin^f  of 
Persephone,  and  the  &ct  that  in  religious 
ceremonies  be  vraa  suppoeed  to  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  speaks  atrouKly  for  the  interpretation  of 
M.  Lenormaot  Wnen,  however,  he  speaks  (p. 
26)  of  an  amber  carving  once  in  the  Fourtales 
collection,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  as 
having  been  very  rightiy  explained  by  Panofka 
( Cab.  Pwrt..  pi.  w)  to  npresent  Zeus  soiling 
Persephone,  it  must  be  said  that  be  could  not 
have  earerally  ezambed  that  object  It  is 
evidentiy  a  noup  of  a  sa^  carrying  off  a  nymjA, 
and,  indeed,  pas  been  explained  as  a  sa^ric  inuta- 
tionof  the  ftmlHar  gioi^of  Fdeos  canyingoff 
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Thetis,  the  serpent  at  tiie  back  of  the  amber  being 
the  usual  symbol  of  her  ohange  of  form  on  that 
oGcanon. 


THB  STAQX. 

PLATS  IN  PARIS. 

It  is  consoling  to  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to 
hear  perpetusl  complaints  in  his  own  country  of 
the  want  of  new  plays,  to  find  that  Paria  is  not 
much  better  off  than  London  in  this  xeepect. 
Toung  authors  complain — and  with  some  justice 
— that  they  cannot  get  their  woAs  represented, 
and  that  the  State  theatres,  while  they  recnve  a 
large  subv«tti<m  on  the  understanding  that  they 
are  bound  to  produce  new  pieces,  prefer  to  revive 
works  of  acknowledged  merit.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rejected  works  vrere  really  as  good  as 
their  authors  imagine  them  to  be,  some  other 
theatre  would  be  sure  to  take  them  up  eagerly, 
and  proclaim  with  a  flourish  of  many  trumpets 
the  shortugbtednees  of  those  who  preside  over 
the  Frauf^  and  the  Odton.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason  for  this  eclipse — which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  only  temporary — of  a  branch  of 
literature  that  has  hitherto  flourished  with  special 
vigour  in  France,  the  fact  must  be  aekoowledgad 
tut  tat  sevraal  montiis  no  new  play  haa  been 
rewesented  of  even  average  mniL  On  the 
other  hand,  there  appears  to  m  no  falling^  in 
the  talent  of  the  performers,  and  at  several  tneatres 
young  artists  are  rising  into  eminence,  ready 
to  tue  the  place  of  those  whose  career  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  Ljet  as  Iniefly  review  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  prineipal  theatres.  I  will  begin 
with  the  Odton. 

After  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  two  or  three 
new  plays  were  represented  with  very  partial  su&> 
cess.  The  most  important  of  these  was  a  translation 
of  La  Mortt  CiviU,  a  modern  Italian  tragedy  which 
has  achieved  a  great  reputation  on  the  otiier  side 
of  the  Ah)s  through  the  fine  perTormance  of 
Salvinl.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  anybody  in  the  c<Hnpany  of  the  Od^ 
who  conld  OTUi  ^i^oach  him ;  and  the  partial 
Bucooes  of  the  play  vras,  perhaps,  due  as  much  to 
excellent  translation  1^  M.  Auguste  Vitu  aa 
to  the  skill  of  the  performers.  After  this  came 
Samuel  MrtM  ft  ConnpagitU,  adapted  ttovi  a  novel 
by  Oherbuliez.  The  great  expectations  founded 
upon  this  work  were  doomed  to  a  severe  dis- 
appcnntment;  it  ran  for  a  very  faw  nights 
only^,  ud  vras  succeeded  by  a  revival  of  that^  dra- 
matic evergreen,  La  Vie  de  BchSme.  The  inde- 
fatigable manager,  M.  Duquesnel,  who  hss  been 
bitterly  reproached  with  neglecting  his  duties  aa 
an  eocourager  of  youthful  talent,  nothing  daunted 
by  previous  failures,  determined  to  tempt  fortune 
once  more  with  a  play  by  M.  Lomon,  a  young 
author  whose  first  attempt,  a  tragedy  in  verse 
called  Jean  Bacier,  was Jplayed  vrith  a  certain 
success  at  the  Th^fttre  in  1877.  Hia 

new  play,  Le  Marqmt  de  JCfmKi^  is  constructed 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  Jean  Daoier,  and  the 
critics^  with  H,  Fruunsqne  Sarcey  at  tnair  head, 
proclaim  that  it  is  little  more  tiua  a  flnt  sketch 
for  that  work.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  the  new  play  ^vels  over 
much  the  same  ground  as  the  former,  and  has 
the  same  faults  and  the  same  beauties.  The 
faults  consist  in  a  weak  and  even  foolish  plot. 
The  action  is  supposed  to  take  jdace  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Marquis  de  Kdnilis — a  Breton  noUeman,  com- 
mander of  a  frigate  called  the  Cirie  is  about 
to  marry  his  dwighter  to  Gaston  de  Trdvieux. 
She,  however,  is  passionatdy  adored  by  a  young 
peasant,  Yvon,  a  sailor  on  board ;  who,  when  the 
Marquis  rerigns  the  command,  magnani  monsly 
refuses  to  aoBompanv  him  on  ahme,  and  oon- 
sents,  for  the  sake  (»  "  La  Patiie,"  to  abandon 
Berthe  to  hu  rivaL  The  Marquis  involves  him- 
self in  a  plot  fi»  the  restoration  of  Lonia  XVL 
By  some  meauB  that  are  not  enlained  he  resnniefl 
the  command  of  the  C6r4e,  and  engages  to  convoy 
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an  EngUsh  fleet  into  Brest  The  plot  is  discoTeied : 
the  Sbuquis  is  anested ;  and  his  life  is  saved  by 
Yyon,  wno  has  now,  in  Act  iii.,  become  in  turn 
commander  of  the  C6riB.  The  Marquis  is  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  ;  and  he  emoarhs,^  with 
his  daughter,  on  hoard  his  own  vessel  as  a  prisoner. 
We  now  come  to  the  gieat  ntoation.  Ytod  is  the 
heu^r  of  sealed  ordras,  which  he  is  not  to  open 
until  he  leaohei  a  eartain  denaa  (rf  latitnde.  At 
the  appointed  nunnent  he 'breaks  the  aeal;  and  finds 
that  it  has  hecome  his  dnl^  to  have  the  Marquis 
shot  at  sea,  tW  and  there.  In  despair  he  sug- 
gests a  Buliteriiige  which  the  body  of  a  sailor, 
who  had  been  so  ohhging  as  to  die  that  morning, 
should  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  Marquis. 
This  plan,  however,  is  indignanti^  rejected  by  the 
man  for  whose  safety  it  was  deviBed,  because  he 
feels  that  he  deserves  to  die  for  having  borne  arms 
against  his  eoontry.  His  liifo  is,  however,  saved 
in  a  most  unexpected  wav.  Two  English  vessels 
come  in  sight,  and  a  battle  is  imminent.  It  now 
appears  that  Uie  Maxqnis  was  famons  in  the  nav^ 
for  hia  skill  in  pointing  a  cannon;  and  he  is 
ordered  to  oany  away,  1^  a  nngle  tbot,  the  main- 
mast of  the  enemy's  largest  ship.  The  cannon  is 
loaded,  and  fired  as  the  eartain  &Us.  It  may  be 
Bnppoaed  that  the  shot  had  the  desired  efibet :  for 
in  tne  fifth  act  the  battle  is  over,  and  the  (XrU  is 
BtiU  floating,  thongh  her  sails  are  torn  and  her 
spars  are  euttnred.  The  Marquis  is  deaperately 
wounded,  but  lives  long  enoi^h  to  juin  the  hanu 
of  Yvon  and  his  daughter,  and  to  utter  a  long 
speech  in  which  he  b^  foigiveness  of  France. 

This  brief  rimtmS  of  the  plot  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  how  essentially  weaJc  the  piece  is.  It  is 
feebly  constructed,  and  the  characters  are  neither 
strong,  consistent,  nor  interesting^.  The  language, 
however,  like  that  of  Jean  Vacter,  is  fuU  of  fire 
and  vigour ;  but  high-sounding  phrases  do  not 
make  a  drama,  even  though  they  be  as  beautiful 
as  the  foUovring  fines,  which  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  EteUia : — 

"  Oh  I  mon  psaai  d*honneaT  sans  taehe  et  de  fierti ! 
Dire  qn^  fdt  an  hoomw  entxe  tons  respect 6, 
Lqjral,  etqnf  trente  ans  n'eut  de  bat  A'taptttaoa, 
Et  da  joie  et  d'wgneil  que  de  tervir  la  Fmnee  ; 
Tel  que  nnl,  aacliAnt  comme  il  aimait  bod  p^s,  . 
N'aftt  Boagd  sealement  k  Ini  dire — trahis ; 
Et  qoe,  ce  qne  n'oat  £ut  promesses  ni  monaoas. 
Changer  en  ttaltre  vil  ee  flls  de  noble  race, 
Ce  gentilhomme  Aer  qa'nn  menaoDgs  ^affitit, 
Une  henre  de  fublesse  et  de  digottt.  I'a  fait. 
Oni,  j'ai.  moi,  Efoills^  porteur  d'un  nom  qui 
eompto 

Halt  aiielea  de  noblesse  et  pas  no  jour  de  honte, 
Moi,  gentilhomme ;  moi,  vieoz  Breton  ;  moi,  Fno- 

J'ai  fin  CO  qne  j'ai  pu — qn'importe  le  sacctei — 
Teat  ee  qne  m'a  permis  ma  jennesse  fiitrie 
FMr  aider  Fitranger  A  firapper  la  patrieL" 
Jn  former  days  the  Vaudeville  and  the 
Qymnaae  were  theatres  where  one  was  certun  of 
flnding  dther  brilliant  comedies  or  amusing 
forces:  indeed,  sevenl  of  the  piecea  QuA  have 
been  most  flacceesfol  in  the  present  century  have 
been  produced  at  one  or  other  of  them.  Tba 
former  began  the  peeent  season  with  a  revival 
of  Octare  Feoillet's  Moniioie.  This  was  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
piece^  imd  becaoae  the  oelehrated  Dupuis,  for 
many  years  the  Jeune  premier  of  the  Gymnase, 
returned  after  a  long  absence  at  St.  Petersburg  to 
play  the  prindpri  part.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
dramatic  Tersion  of  Z/Aventvre  de  Ladidas  Solk- 
tki,  by  Oherbuliez,  which  failed.  A  revival  of 
i>*.  .fhtcr  Bomhoameat  by  Thj^ore  Barridre, 
was  nezt'tried,-  with  tome  Bsecees.  A  new  piece 
by  Glondinet,  called  Zet  Tapagntn,  was  to  be  pro- 
duced last  week,  after  many  pos^ionements,  in 
eonaeqvenoe  of  which  I  am  nnable  to  record  its 
merita  or  its  defocta.  The  anthor  has  humonr, 
and  writes  gxacefidfy.  The  Gymnase  has  fallen 
on  evil  days.  Its  once  flunous  company  is 
scattered,  and  elegant  comedy  has  given  place 
to  bioadf  very  broad,  force.  Nounou,  a  four-act 
farce  1^  Homequin  and  De  NigaC;  which  at 


present  occupies  the  stage,  is  too  contemptible  for 
criticism.  It  has  not  even  the  questionaUe  merits 
of  audacious  impropriety  and  rollicking  fun ;  it  is 
only  extremely  coarse,  and  dismally  dull. 

Turning  to  theatres  devoted  to  drama,  the  Porte 
St-Martin  has  dianged  its  manager,  and,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  quitted  the  nonsenfle  of  Julae  Veme,  with 
a  whale  of  india-rubber,  and  the  other  foDiea  that 
were  plmtiMU'  acatteied  throng  Lm  JBnfantt 
du  Qgiitaiiu  Grant,  for  the  old  romaatae  ^eces 
that  used  to  be  so  dear  to  the  Bonlerard.  La 
Dame  ds  Jronsereoti,  1^  Alexandre  Bumas,  is  now 
eiyoying  all  its  former  success.  litfontune  has 
been  Bpecially  engaged  to  play  Ohicot  the  Jesteri 
and  Taillade,  Lacressonidre,  Paul  Deshayes,  and 
other  exceUent  actors,  have  important  {urts.  It 
is  a  piece  full  of  bustie  and  movement,  and  gives 
great  delight  to  crowded  audiences.  To  my 
mind,  however,  Dumas  is  not  at  his  best  in  it. 
It  lacks  that  strong  interest  which  is  indispensable 
to  carry  a  spectator  through  the  eleven  tableaux, 
which  are  practically  eleven  acts ;  and  Lafontaine 
has  no  humour.  One  feels  that  had  the  real  Chicot 
been  no  livelier  than  his  representative,  he  would 
not  long  have  maintained  his  position  and  his  in- 
fluence. The  Theatre  de  TAmbign,  under  new 
management,  has  prodnced  a  dramatic  vercdon  of 
L'Auoftmmrf  which,  however,  M.  Zola  has  declined 
to  sign.  Gloomy  and  disagreeable  as  the  piece  is,  it 
is  so  remarkable  in  many  ways  that  I  propose  to 
discuss  it  in  a  aeparate  paper.  The  Th£&tre  His- 
torique,  or  de  la  Nation,  as  it  is  now  to  be  called) 
is  playing  CamiUe  Demant^HW,  by  a  new  author, 
M.  Moreau.  It  has  some  good  situations,  and 
deals  laigelr  in  pataiotio  sentiments.  Moreover, 
it  adheres  closely  to  Iiistory — too  closely,  in  fact, 
for  its  success  f  for  the  author  has  failed  to  re- 
cognise that  an  event,  however  dramatic,  requires 
to  be  idealised  and  intenufied  before  it  can  be 
flucceSBfully  presented  on  the  stage. 

The  ThSLtre  Fran^  is  no  better  off  than  the 
rest  of  the  theatres  m  respect  of  new  piecea,  for 
it  has  prodncpd  none  for  a  whde  year,  except 
a  trifle  in  one  act  by  Mulhac  and  Hal^vy, 
called  Le  Petit  JBStel.  It  mnat  be  adtpitted, 
too,  that  the  pieces  revived  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bulncribera,  who  natatally  object  to  see  nothing 
except  -Semont,  Huy  Bias,  and  the  ancien  rfyer- 
toire,  have  not  always  been  worth  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  them.  It  would  surely  have 
been  wiser  to  leave  Le  Sj^inx  and  JuUe  to 
repose  in  oblivion,'  and  to  mount  some  of  the  i^ecee 
of  repute  that  the  present  generation  know  only  by 
name,  such  as  La  Camaraderie,  bv  Scribe  (which 
was  almost  promised,  and  would  hare  been  an 
excellent  piece  for  London) ;  or  some  of  the  plays 
of  Ponsard,  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  acted  now ; 
or  the  earlier  works  of  Dumas  jtire.  M.  Perrin, 
however,  probably  irom  personal  predilection, 
prefers  the  plays  of  Domas and  has  transftored 
Le  File  iVofura/,  originally  acted  at  the  Gymnase, 
to  the  Thtttre  Franfais,  where  it  has  achieved 
a  great  sneeess.  On  this,  idtii  Victor  Hiu;o  and 
the  aneien  r^iertoire,  the  theatre  has  lind  unce 
the  close  of  the  ExhiHtiMi. 

The  plays  of  Dumas  ^  are  as  separate  from 
those  of  bis  contemporaries  as  Sohertoon's  are  in 
England.  To  a  certiun  extent,  they  liave  the  same 
eharactarioticB.  Both  aim  at  unconventional  lan- 
gua^  and  natural  situations ;  and  they  base  tiieir 
stories  upon  simple  subjects  taken  from  ordinary 
life.  The  coimiarieon,  however,  ends  here.  There 
is  no  trace  in  Kobertson  of  the  sarcasm  and  hitter 
social  satire  that  run  throngh  all  Dumas'  come- 
dies. The  best  of  all— which  has  now  become  a 
Bto<!k-piece  at  the  Fran^ais — is  unquestionably  Le 
Demi-Monde.  This  admirable  comedy,  which  was 
included  in  the  programme  of  the  penonnances  to 
be  given  in  London,  has  been  forboddan,  it  is 
ttndsrstood,  by  the  Lord  Ghamberlain.  This  dis- 
courteous exercise  of  official  prudery  is  mnch  to  be 
regretted.  It  win  only  make  us  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  F^nch,  who  are  already  beginning  to 
make  meny  over  our  terror  at  a  word— for  they 
feel  that  it  is  the  title  of  the  piece,  and  not  the 


piece  itself,  that  has  feigjitaned  our  cetaor-. 
terror  which  causes  as  to  lefiue  a  perfectly  W. 
less  play  ^lile  we  admit  aeveial  othen  tit  tW 
themselvea  conaider,  as  their  best  crildcs  hutS. 
objectionable,  if  not  immoiaL  ^ 

whyshooidXs  Danj-Jfiwda  be  rejected?  h 
it  on  account  of  the  sulgeet  of  tlie  pUj?  If « 
and  if  itis  wrra^to  nnmask  an  adventom 
vrithout  repentance  for  the  past,  tries  to  pan  w! 
self  off  asa  respectable  woman,  uid  to  nuina 
honest  follow  whose  whole  Ufa  willbeniHlif 
she  succeeds,  then  let  us  banish  Tartt^  aid  Jk 
School  for  Scandal  from  our  virtuous  st^  fa 
they  treat  a  kindred  subject  &i  morecoo^- 
and  though  the  most  ezemplarj  of  Uahonrjl 
say .  of  the  former  "  Je  le  trouve  giuS.,' 
though    the   latter  has  been  entaumutblh 
welcomed  for  more  than  a  centory,  let  ua  dt^ 
hj  all  means  that  F^nelon  encouraged  ricioiua. 
hibitiona,  and  complaceotiy  congrattdate  aaain 
that  we,  children  of  the  virtaom  ninetsoitli  co- 
tmy.  Be  not  as  Shatidan  and  hi8good-fi»-notliii£ 
admirers  I  It  may  be  that  sge  hu  aone^  a 
do  vrith  the  matter;  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
right  of  iimixopriely,  which  reqoins  that  i  nnui 
number  of  yean  should  elapse  boTors  a  qaa&is- 
able  |day,  or  a  riaky  scene,  can  become  piilie 
proper^:  that  immorally,  like  wine,iiDi5tlM:j 
a  certain  age  b^ore  it  is  acceptable. 

Again,  is  tluarejectiondnB  to  tin  title, Z< Din- 
Mondai   Ifso,  it  isbasedonadinrarif{jitminE- 
ception,  for  the  word,  invented  by  the  uitliar,  dgn 
not  mean  what  it  is  frequently  held  to  man  m. 
the  class  of  profossioilal  loose  women.  It  if  a- 
plained  by  Dumas  in  the  second  act  ofiiiep;::. 
m  that  singularly  brilliant  conremtiaE  befr^: 
Raymond  and  OliTier  de  JalinvrhetetblitlcT 
characterises  the  society  in  which  ^U^- 
aelvea  \n  theeotnparisonof  twobadAoffeuka 
placed  Bide     side  in  a  f^terer)  ikf.  Tlxw 
in  the  flrst  baidnt  coat  (we  will  ay)  Qnrtr 
Mtu  each ;  tiiose  in  tiie  second  onhfim.  T«  | 
aak  the  reason  of  the  difference  m  voce.  Tie 
vendor  shovrs  you  that  it  is  caused   at  fnoa 
of  a  spot— almost  tmpeiceptiUe  peihi|e,Mta!l  i 
qtob  ^ 
"Eh  Uen,  men  dier,"  he  prooeeda,  "rai  (ta  " 
dans  le  paaiardes  pftobei  i  qnime aoto.  lufam 
qui  volu  antodxent  ont  tontes  ana  bxt»  dui  jg 
pasei,  one  tadie  snr  leoraom;  ellM  »pR««^'^ 
nnes  contze  les  aotras  poor  qa'on  li  mis  1« 
possible ;  et,  ayec  le  mftme  origtu,  lemtiualen--'< 
et  les  mimes  pr^jag^  que  les  femnm  da  h  n»*- 
elles  se  tronvaat  oe  plus  en  dtie^  et  eonpoiettee^* 
nous  appelons  le  demi-monde,  qui  Togne  eoamtut 
Ue  flottaote  but  I'oe^n  parisian,  et  qui  ippelt.^. 
recueille,  qui  adnet,  tout  ce  qui  tomb«,twt  et"' 
Emigre,  tout  ee  qui  ee  sanve  de  la  tem 
compter  lefl  naumgAs  de  ran  cod  tie,  et  tfi  nm^ 
on  ne  aait  d'oA." 

Again,  in  the  Preface  to  the  edition  of  - 
which  tlie  author  relates  the  circumstucts  ? 
which  he  was  led  to  write  tiis  dzims, 
diatinctfy:— 

*'  Etablisaons  done  ici,  pour  lea  dietionuint  i 
que  le  Domi-Moode  ne  reprisente  pas,  oownt 
niMt,  comme  on  I'lmmime,  la  eohoe  dea  conrt^i-'^ 
mats  la  daws  d«  didassiee.  .  .  B  ert  kj^^^ 
honsAtea  fonuespar  le  sesndsla  publie,aa<' 
aanea  {wr  I'argent.  lA,  il  est  bomi  par  un  utr  3 
Code ;  id,  par  na  xoaleau  d'or." 

There  is  yet  one  more  reason  for  this  prou^ 
which  we  may  hope  for  the  credit  of  the  cooi^ 
not  the  true  one-Hiamdy,  that  the  ]^eee  tua  <> 
forbidden  before,  and  that  it  ia  a  tradition^ 
Lord  Chamberlidn's  office  tiiat  no  deciaHm  « 
either  for  or  against  a  play,  can  ever  Iwram! 
Is  it  poeaible  to  imsgine  a  more  mautToaB  |e 
of  injustice?   Are  we  to  deny  to  litarttaP 
j^vilege  we  eonoede  to  Jawf  We  aie 
ready  to  rarene  the  deeinon  of  a;aM  "  7' 
ezperienoe  has  shown  tiie  tuetrntst^^f?-. 
whereas  in  the  domain  of  literature,  where  mti^ 
can  never  be,  even  at  its  best,  other 
opinion  chanmng  from  day  Xq  day  sccorawg  w  ■ 
flactuations  of  individual  taste,  we  are 
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ngwi  M  iznrerBible  the  decision  of  a  single 
oficial  without  taking  into  coiuideration  the  tastes 
d  tbe  penoD  who  happens  to  hold  the  office,  or 
^  iofliience  that  has  been  broo^t  to  Ittear  upon 
Um.   The  ludicroua  ineonnsteaaea  to  which  we 
in  led  hy  this  marreUoaB  costom  are  numerous. 
The  entire  repertory  of  Oonpreve,  W^cherley,  and 
in,  Ain  Behn  may  be  played  without  let  or 
Undiance ;  La  Dama  aux  ComSHat  may  not  be 
uted,  but  it  may  be  budk— in  other  words,  the 
of  the  Haymarhet  Theatre  is  not  allowed 
to  repreeent  the  play  as  Dumas  wrote  it ;  but  the 
miaager  of  Her  Majeatr's  Theatre,  on  the  opposite 
lide  of  the  street,  may  ezhilnt  Marguerite  Gau- 
thiu  in  the  aama  rituationa,  uttering  ti»  aaoe 
woods,  and  dying  in  the  aam»  pieturenne  attitude, 
becwB^  finwottt  the  lUeld  of  maae  has  been 
■tetd  between  the  pieoe  and  our  hypoezisr; 
lUmemto  A  JIdh  Jtb,  hr  Doom,  mfy  be 
bewe  it  got  Ueeued  aome  yeata  ago 
s^bo^knoirahov;  «idfiuoesinnnmttaUet«uoh 
ultOapavl§t  la  Poyttj  La*  Treatt  Milliotu  tU 
eUittcr,  TrKocAtf  et  CaecM,  and  the  like,  have 
IdB  ^^red  in  Jmo^ou  frequently  of  kte  years, 
voy  pouibly  because  the  gentleman  who  then  held 
Ha  (ffioe  «  licower  of  plays  eitfier  did  not  take 
the  tomble  to  read  tiiem,  ca  oould  not  understand 
tkm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ocmiprehenaion 
ofthaaDdimaewiein  the  aame  ooaditka  a*  his 

I  to  aware  that  many  excellent  arguments  have 
IxMi  oigsd  in  favonx  of  maintaining  the  oeosorship 
<3ffli;t  hi  some  form.  Itwoaldtamvptoomuoh 
wfet  to  diKOss  these  at  present   rar  my  own 
-pttlam  not  oonvinoed  ^  them.  If,  howerer, 
'Annfidi^  b  tobeaooepted,  and  the  office  is  to 
teBUBt^ned,  let  It  he  a  xeaHtj  and  not  e  sham. 
*IVpMeDte(»dition  of  our  theatres  shows  that, 
-^fkaetke  iord  Ohamberlain  every  now  and  then 
■oakn  ipiuDodic  efibrts  f^oh  are  only  ridiculous, 
^ii  powerless  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  stage,  or  to 
"pmnt  sriiilritiooa  which  are  degrading,  if  not 
-atnUti^inimoEal.       Jaatt  Willib  Olabk. 


mrsio. 

ussvt's  ''xosi>  ot  TBS  zraaB.'  ' 
b  iiscDK»a  &ct,  and  one  not  altogether  credit* 
tfUs  tpnr  DHUsoal  puUie,  that  tiie  announcement 
of  DOTdtiM,  unless  in  very  exertional  cases,  naver 
attwrtia  h^ge  aactoiee.  Is  ^te  of  our  boasted 
profiimil  BOBlial  ■■Msn,  amatwim  are  appa^ 
cnt^iBlMosd  mne  bf -tiw  maeB  of  perfbrmeta 
thM  if  the  waAe  to  he  noduoed.  A-  great 
HDgar  or  player  would  probably  dxaw  at  least  ten 
persons  fi»  ereiy  one  wlio  would  be  induced  to  go 
to  bear  a  sew  symphony  by  Beet^iOTen,  supposii^ 
lack  I  woik  were  disetmied ;  and  betond  a  rery 
limited  circle  hardly  anyone  would  be  foaud  to 
ttks  the  slightest  interest  in  a  new  work  by  a 
Mtira  eompoeer.  It  is  onhr  by  bearing  this  in 
nisd  that  we  can  aeeonnt  wa  the  eempafatiTely 
diiD  atteodanoe  at  the  Crrstal  Palace  last  Satur- 
di^,  when  Mr.  Henry  Gadsby's  cantata  The  Lord 
m  hie$,  con^posad  for  Mr.  Eube'A  last  musical ' 
uttival  at  Brixton,  wu  perCnmed  fir  the  fltat 
ttmein  London. 

As  will  be  iote^ned  fiom  its  title,  the 
EWtto  of  the  cantifts,  whidi  has  been  arranged 
br  nusied  puzposes  Mr.  Fnnk  Huiray,  is- 
fModed  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem  of  the 
tune  same.  The  work  is  entitled  a  "  Dramatic 
Ouiata,"  but  in  many  parts  it  fuls  alt(^g«ther  to 
Jastfy  the  appellation.  There  are  few  tasks  more 
difficult  than  to  traaeform  an  spic  or  nairative 
poen  into  a  drama ;  and  many  <k  Scottfs  Terses, 
fimiiable  though  they  be  as  poetry,  are  certainly 
in  00  ssnsB  drama^  Hr.  Bfnnay  cannot  be  said 
ham  gtap|ded  STtcceasfnlly  with  this  diffienl^. 
For  intancB,  the  lidea  of,  a  chorus  in  a  dramatic 
voik  nnging  soeh  words  as  the  first  two  stanzas 
)f  Scott's  third  9Btlto,o(m^Uiteillg  "  Whohsa  not 
Bsrked,  whejt  oW  {he  atartlsd^  head,"  ie  Uttls 
ihoR  of.^i^iToufl^  Tfulf  InD  otiHCohonisas-^; 


the  Summoning  of  the  Clans,  b^inning  "  Merrily, 
merrily  bounds  tiie  bark,"  and  the  hatUe-chorus 
"The  sun  gleamed  low  and  red  on  Arran's 
iile  " — are  strictly  nairatiTe,  and  no  more  dramatic 
than  the  multiplication  table.  It  is  only  just  to 
Mr.  Gadshy  to  say  that  the  two  numbers  last 
mentioned  are  among  the  most  successful  parts 
of  the  work;  but  uie  epithet  "Dramatic"  is 
none  the  less  an  unfortunate  mistake,  because 
it  raises  expectations  which  are  not  realised.  Im- 

Sortant  alterations  have  of  course  been  needed 
1  the  verses  to  fit  them  for  musical  punrases ; 
in  some  eases  whole  numbers  have  been  added  in 
order  to  Auidsh  the  rsquinte  oppntomties  for 
songs  for  the  ecddits.  Snidi,  rar  instance,  are 
Edith's  toma  «  Tears,  hitter  tears,"  Ronald's  acana 
«*Ti8  idgH"  and  IsM's  song  "Hear,  holy 
TlrgiB.*  The  objection  to  be  made  to  these  pieces 
is  that  Mr.  Murray's  versee  have  so  little  affini^ 
of  style  with  Scott's  that  the  efieet  of  the  whole 
is  decidedly  patchy,  and  entirdy  wantaiv  in  that 
unity  whion  should  chamoteriae  a  good  libretto. 

In-  endeaTOurina;  to  estiaiate  the  value  of  the 
munc,  it  is  neednil  to  take  into  account  the  ci> 
cnmstances  under  which  it  was  composed.  Mr. 
Gadsby  would  ap|>ear  to  haTo  had  two  conmdeiw 
ations  while  writing— be  first  umed  at  producing 
something  which  should  be  suecessAil  atBrighton, 
and  proMbly  also  kept  an  eye  on  the  general 
acceptability  of  the  work  to  choral  societies  after- 
wards. It  is  an  admowledged  £u:t  tiiat  works 
written  to  order  searoely  ever  rank  among  thur 
autboiB*  best ;  and  we  do  not  think  The  Lord  of 
the  JMes  furnishes  an  exception.  In  saying 
this,  however,  let  it  be  distinotly  nndentood 
Aat  ve  do  not  im^y  that  the  "woxk  is  des- 
titute of  muit.  Looking  at  it  from  a  purely 
muaioal  point  of  view,  we  should  consider 
it  infeiioT  both  to  Uie  Andromeda  overture 
and  to  the  music  to  Alcettit  by  the  same 
eomposw;  there  in,  nevertheless,  much  in  it  to 
commend.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  particularly 
free  from  reminiscences,  what  Mr.  Gadsby  may 
have  to  say  to  us  is.  not  alWa^  of  equal  value  or 
interest  \  but  at  any  rate  it  is  his  'own.  Besides 
thi^  he  -vrrites  efiectively  for  the  voices,  both  in 
solos  and  choruses,  while  his  instrumentation  is 
pleasing,  though  oceancmaUy  rather,  heavy  in  the 
accompaniment'  of  a  single  voice.-  Some,  of  the 
longer  movements  ^e.jr.,  the  choruses  "  FiU  high 
the  goblet,"  "Memly,  merrily  bounds  the  bark," 
and  "  The  sun  glaaoMd  low  fmd  zed  ^  ihow  ow- 
aiderable  pomr  bi  develo|mient,  while  the  solo 
numbers  contain  many  melodiM  whidi  are  attrac- 
tive. Afeatnnof  the  vnnk  which  is  likely  to 
commend  it  to  the  favour  of  choral  sodeties  is 
that  it  is  of  voy  moderate  di&olty,  so  that  an^ 
choir  of  -  avenge  attainments  can  grapple  with  it 
easily  $  while  the  interest  is  mostly  centred  in 
the  vocal  parts,  so  that  it.  loses  much  less  when 
performed  with-  pianoforte  accompaniment  thui 
IB  the'case  with  many  jiimilar  works,  thoiu;h  the 
drchestral  obknrring  of  course  adds  oonadMaUy 
to  the  effect.  The  vaak  points  of  the  music  are 
4iostIy  due  to  fiiults  in  the  libretto.  Among  these, 
we  consider,  first,  a- certain -monotony  of  rii^ms, 
■risinfi^  from  the  large  pr^Kmdeianee  of  lamlnc 
terse  m  the  text ;  and,  secondly,  a  considerable 

Sroportion  of  not  very  interestii^  ehorai  recitative, 
ir  which,  sgain,  the  words  matt  tate  die  blame, 
because  it  is  diffionlt  to  see  what  other  form  Mr. 
(^adatn^  eould  have  adopted  for  the  setting  of 
narrative — unless,  indeed,  he  chose  recitative  for 
4  single  Toice,  which  would  probably  have  bean 
Oven  less  interestii^.  One  other  point  may  be 
mentioned  as  open  to  question.  With  a  view  to 
ilnpirt"  local  colour  "lib.  Gadsby  has  introduced 
oertain  melodic  progiesdons  and  sequeoeea  of 
harmony  characteristic  of  Scotch  muaic.  Within 
oertain  limits  the  effect  is  excdlent;  but  we 
CBnnot  help  feeling  that  the  composer  has  repeated 
tpis  device  so  often  that  it  becomes  somewhat  weui- 
|Cime  from  too  fiwquent  iteration.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  iqere  Individual  opinion,  and  must  be  taken 
vrlui  it  may  he  t^orth^  Oa  the  iriMAs  it  tpaj 


be  said  that  while  The  Lord  of  the  Iiiea  is  not 
a  work  likely  to  add  to  Mr.  Oadsby's  well-earned 
reputation,  yet  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
be  considered  unworthy  of  him.  It  is  good 
average  sterling  work,  while  the  best  numbers  are 
worthy  of  higher  praise. 

The  performance  last  Saturday,  though  not 
alto^ther  above  reproach,  was  such  as  to  do  very 
lair  justice  to  the  work.  The  solo  singers  were 
Miss  Mary  Davies,  Mdme.Cumming8,  and  Messrs. 
Barton  MicGuckin,  Wilford  Morgan,  Ludwig,  and 
H.  A.  Pope,  all  of  whom  were  satisfactory  in  their 
respective  parts — allowance  being  made  for  the 
&ot  that  Su.  Pope  was  sofferiiw  from  so  sevsre  a 
cold  as  to  be  almost  disabled  from  sin^ng.  Mr. 
Ludwig,  who  seems  likely  to  take  as  hi{^  a  posi- 
tion in  the  ooncertronn  as  on  the  stan,  obtained 
the  only  encore  of  the  afternoon  for  Bobort  Bmetfa 
tcena  "  0  holy  pian,**  though  a  large  portion  of  the 
audience  endeavour^  to  bestow  a  rimilar  mark  of 
approval  on  sevnal  other  numbers.  The  orchestra 
was  satiB&ctory,and  the  chorusfreditablevrithout 
bein^  first-rate.  The  reception  of  the  work  was 
unmistakeably  fevourable,  and  the  composer,  who 
conducted  the  performance,  was  called  tor  on  the 
eondosion  of  the  cantata,  and  warmly  ^plauded. 

It  is  only  needfiU  to  complete  tus  notice  by 
saying  that  Mr.  Gadsb/s  work  was  preceded  m 
Schumann's  Ooerture,  8<AertQ,  and  FinaU,  exca.- 
lently  rendered  by  the  orchestra  nnder  the  di- 
rection  of  Mr.  Manns.         Ebehbzeb  Pbovt. 


M.  PA8DXI.01JP,  at  the  last  of  his  Concerts  Popu- 
laires  at  Paris,  on  Sunday  week,  introduced  into 
his  programme  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  act 
of  Wagner's  Lohenffrm.  In  spite  of  the  inevitable 
loss  to  the  music  in  conseqnence  of  its  separation 
from  the  stage,  its  reception  was  more  finvonrsble. 
than  has  genemlly  been  the  case  vrith  Wagner's 
mnric  in  Paris.  Though  on  the  conclnnon  of  the 
selection,  the  Sevue  et  Qaxette  Mutieale  says, 
there  was  a  confiict  of  hisses  and  applause,  uie 
same  authority  informs  us  that  after  a  snort  battle 
"  the  Utter  remained  master  of  the  field." 

Thxu  has  been  bat]<littla  of  interest  at  eitlier 
of  the  opera  bouses  daring  the  psatweek.  Her 
Mijesty's  Theatre  opeted  on  Saturday  with-  Oar- 
msB,  'tiie  oast,  vrith  one  exception,  hemg  the  same 
as  last  season.  The  alteration  was  in  the  psrt  of 
Bfieaela,  which  Mdme.  %moo  nndectook.in  place 
of  Mdlle.  Alwina  Valleria,  who  is  now  engaged  at 
the  rival  estaUishment.  Mdme.  Sinico  was  not 
entirely  successful  in  her  conception  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  her  voice  exhilHts  symptoms  of  wear. 
Chi  Tuesday  La  Traviata  was  ^yed.  Mdlle. 
Vansandt,  of  whom  report  spssikB  m  ver^  glowing 
terms,  is  announced  to  mahelier  tUbut  tus  fSatur^ 
day)  evouBffas  ZeriioainDoR  Ouniaam.  AtOovoit 
Guoen  MdSe.  HeilhnminadeberFSRtrifeMiSatn^  < 
day  last  after  an  absenoe  of  five  years.  She  has 
ondoubtedly  advanoed  graatiy  both  as  a  vocalist 
and  an  ^actress  during  toe  interni,  but  we  shall 
deftr  ai^  definite  assessment  of  her  claims  on 
yahSc  xegard  until  after  her  ^pMaiance  in  some  , 
more  agiteuHe  rSle  than  thatof  violetta.  -  Vier^rjB;-' 
haclonieyed  though  still  popular  Ttvodtore  was 
performed  on  Monday  vrith  an  nnfamiliar  cast.  As 
Manrico  Signor  Sylva  scarcely  maiutained  the 
OTomise  made  by  his  excellent  performance  in 
JEUbmi  le  JOtdble.  Verdi's  declamatory  music  did 
not  appear  to  suit  Mm,  and  he  failed  to  infuse 
saffioieat  animation  into  his  treatment  of  the  cha- 
racter. His  best  effort  was  in  ^*  Ah  $i,  ben  mio," 
which  M  sang  vritii  charming  expression ;  though' 
most  of  uw  nuuoc  in  the  tiiiid  act  wu  trHq>ayj(d,f, 
a  sentitons  or  a  tone  lower.  Thm  vnu'  ioothing 
to  adntiie  in  the  Leonora  of  Mdlle.  ToroUa  eaye 
the  fine  tdloB  tlie  pbrfenwr;  .but  Mffle. 
Pasdua's  Axncena  was  a  yvj  artistie'  ^bod»>  ' 

Aeot-  ■ 

I  Tax  newly-established .  Q^ildb5^  Amateuj;  Or- 
^sstml  Soou^  gave  n  uvjtatif^  ^c«rt.;at  ,the. 
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Ejection  of  Mr.  H.  Wust  Hill,  the  conductor  of 
the  Bodetj.  The  orchestra  n  ambered  about  eighty 
perfonnraB,  of  whom  not  more  than  three  or  four 
were  selected  fiom  thersnksof  profeasionalartistB. 

The  programme  ioeluded  Hajdn'e  s^mphon  j  in  D 
(No,2  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  edition),the  ballet 
mnsic  from  Ofaenibini's  AU  Bdta,  the  oTertare  to 
MatiatiellQ,  and  other  selections  of  minor  import- 
ance. Vocal  music  was  contributed  bj  Mise 
Kathlften  Grant,  of  the  Royal  Academr,  and 
Miss  Bessie  Cox,  of  the  National  TrainiDg  School. 
Under  the  circumstances,  criticism  is  uncalled  for, 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  affirm  that  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra  was  exceedingly  praise- 
worthy, and  reflected  very  great  credit  on  the 
conductor,  conudering  that  tiie  society  hu  been 
in  existeoce  but  a  few  months. 

■  Thb  thirty-fifth  season  of  the  Mumcal  Unioo 
commenced  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Haydn's 
quartett  in  D  miner  (Op.  76)  and  Mendelseohn's 
quintett  in  B  flat  (Op.  87)  were  the  concerted 
works  selected,  the  executaotB  being  Siguor  Papini, 
UesHiH.  Wiener,  Hollander,  Hann,  and  Lasserre, 
A  better  entembU  could  not  have  been  secured, 
and  the  performance  was  as  neu-  perfection  as 
possible.  The  main  interest  of  tiie  concert  con- 
mstedi  however,  in  the  appeaiance  of  Hnr  Xarer 
SehSTwauka  as  solo  niamst.  Lengthy  pianoforte 
works  are  not  genarally  indoded  at  these  miOmiet  \ 
but  an  exception  was  made  on  the  present  oeca- 
rion,  Beethoven's  sonata  in  F  minor  (Op.  67)  beinj^ 
■et^wnforthe  Polish  artist.  His  rendering  of  this 
masterpiece  wasone  of  the  finest  we  liave  ever  heard. 
It  was  characterised  by  deep  feeling  and  passion- 
ate sentiment,  yet  without  a  trace  of  extravagance 
or  the  least  suspicion  of  a  desire  to  produce  effects 
other  than  those  indicated  by  the  composer. 
Herr  Scharwenka  does  not  tear  a  passion  to 
tatters,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  his  style  is  lacking  in  warmth  or  animal 
tion.  Later  in  the  programme  he  gave  three 
trifles  of  his  own  composition — a  Polonaise  in  F 
minor  (Op.  42),  an  Impromptu  in  D  (Op.  17),  and 
an  Etude  in  £  flat  (Op.  27).  The  last  of  these 
is  dsddedly  the  most  Qriginal  aod  the  most 
efieetive.  Sr.  Ella  umounoai  that  in  consequence 
of  the  incnased  MnMOsea  of  the  undertaking  raly 
seven  fflo^m^  will  begivea  this  saaaon  instead  of 
tight  as  heretofore.  The  dates  of  the  remaining 
performances  are  as  follows :— ICay  IS,  27 :  Jane 
10,17,24;  and  July  L 

Ths  fifth  annual  students'  concert  of  the  Naii<mal 
Academy  tat  the  higher  development  of  pianoforte 
playing  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the 
Langham  HalL  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer,  the  director 
of  ue  institntion,  may  fairly  be  congratulated 
upon  the  very  marked  ability  displayed  by  several 
01  the  students  who  took  put  in  the  programme. 
Miss  Pettifer,  for  example,  played  Beethoven's 
sonatain  A  flat  (Op.  110)  with  admirable  taste,  and 
Master  Dubrucq  showed  consummate  commandover 
the  keyboard  in  Liszt's  familiar  Rhapsodie  Hon- 
eroiserorpianoforte  and  orchestra.  But  the  hestper- 
formance  was  that  of  Miss  Randeg^r  in  Mr. 
Beringer*8  Andante  'and  Presto  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  The  work  is  very  eflectively  written, 
and  the  solo  part  contains  many  passages  at  once 
difficult  and  brilliant.  These  were  pl^r^by  Miss 
Bandegger  with  truly  delightful  ease  and  finish, 
and  the  execution  generally  resembled  that  of  an 
experienced  artiste  rather  than  one  still  in  a  state 
of  pupillage.  Beside  those  we  have  named ,  several 
atadenti  acquitted  themselves  exceedingly  wdl, 
and  the  concert  may,  therefore,  be  termed  a  com- 
mooeH. 


Ai  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  Wednesday 
avemuR  Senor  Sarasate  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  London  this  seasim.  His  principal  medium  of 
display  was  Mendelssohn's  concerto,  which  he 
rendered  with  tbesamecomplete  mastery  over  mere 
mechanical  difficaltiea  tiiat  has  previoiuly  marked 
hia  efforts  in  our  concert  rooms.  SeBor  SHrasate 
does  not  appeal  to  an  artistic  perception  by  any 
remarkable  Wadth  of  tone  or,  indeed,  by  any  of 


those  qualities  which  we  are  aeenatomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  name  of  Herr  Joachim.  But 
his  execution  is  marveUously  accurate,  and  in 
the  matter  of  intoiiati<m  he  is  almost  with- 
out rival.  Mere  virtuosity,  however,  has  no 
right  to  a  plaoe  in  a  Philharmonic  concert, 
and  hence  we  must  condemn  the  introduction  of 
a  t'antaitie  norwiffienne  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
by  Edouard  Lalo ;  for  however  effective  the  solo 
part  may  be,  yet  as  music  the  composition  is 
simply  worthless.  Herr  Henschel's  share  in  the 
performance  of  the  final  scene  from  Wagner's  Die 
fValkiire  was  superbly  rendered,  but  the  orchestra 
was  not  alt<^ther  satisfactory  in  this  com- 
plicated music,  the  requisite  balance  of  tone 
not  being  obtained  in  several  passages.  The  pro- 
gramme likewise  included  Beethoven's  symphony 
in  0  minor,  Bennett's  overture  J^radiM  md  the 
Peri,  and  Schubert's  overture  in  the  Italian  s^le 
(Op.  170).  Miss  LilHu  Buley,  an  agxeeable 
soprano  vocalist,  sug  an  air  from  Handel's  Owltb 
Cetaref  uid,  witii  ^rr  l^nschel,  a  duo  from  the 
same  opera. 

Thb  lieue  Zeittchriftjiir  Muaik  announces  that 
Johannes  Brahms  has  set  portdona  of  Ossian's 
Fingal  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  appearance 
of  uie  work  will  be  awaited  with  interest,  for 
such  a  aubiect  would  doubtleBS  be  eqwoially  con- 
genial to  l£e  composer. 


TABU  OF  ooxmrTs. 
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CRjaOHTOX  i&6 
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Noxbs  aso  Smin  S88 
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SuoflB  Boobs  m 

nnmiwrariBiim ' 
4«Mmlt  aad  On  Oortliiibm  JMwp,  bj  Baron  da 
Bmnnont ;  DUeiMtrf  pf  FrvgoMtt  of  Faptri  ta  lA« 
Ar«m, »  B.  T.  Batm  t  Btuoue  PaionUt,  ttw 
Bar.  W.  WrtatwV  fi*  "  AmSoMtt."  to  Dr.  B.  W. 
Wwt:  flto  "Tkmvt  tf  Arabia,-  bf  Qm.  A.  B. 
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ArpoDmiaina  KB  Kin  wiBK  m 

BOBDOB  AND  ScaOBUXMBB'S  TBBAUSI  OX  Obbuib- 
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BmnBu's  LATBffT  WOBKs,  IT  BOBonoH  Slim  .  SM 
BcomoB  Horn  Wi 

FHtLOLOBT  KOIBS  3M 
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Thb  Botal  Aoaobit  bzhdhiob,  L,  bj  J.  OoKyim 

Oaui   SM 

TBB  OBOSrBKOB  aALLBBT,  L,  tT      OOKIBS  <UBB  M7 

Hana  a»  Abt  axd  ABOBABOLoaT    .     .     .     .  SM 

Flats  a  Paris,  by  J.  Wnxu  Oubk                .  SW 

ClAiMBrt  "  Lord  <»  «■  lauM^"  byBBBBMBH  Paoc*  «01 
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Oopiet  of  the  Aoadivt  can  be  obtained  every 
Batwrday  morning  tn  Edinbokoh  of  Mr. 
Mbkzibb;  m  Duvux  of  Measrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  akd  Sons  ;  in  Manchbstbb  of  Mr. 
J.  Hbtwood.  Ten  daiyn  c^ter  date  of  publi- 
eaHon,  m  Nbw  Yobk,  ^  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnau's  Sous.  There  are  aleo  Agenetee  m 
twelve  of  ihe  prine^al  ctfies  of  the  North 
and  Wbst  qf  (he  Uhitbd  Statib. 

PAJIZB. 

Oopiea  ewn  be  cAtained  in  Pabis  every  SaiuT' 
day  morning  of  M.  FoTHIBiHOHAif,  8  JSw 
Neuve  dee  Oapudnee. 


THE  "LONDOxV  AND  CHINA 
TELEGRAPH," 

A  waKL.r  soHiuBT  or  nwa  noK 

CIHD7A,  JAFAlf,  SINGAFOBB,  JAVA.  8IAX 
UANILi,  fte. 
FrinM 

THE  "LONDON  AND  CMA 
EXPRESS^" 

A  WBBKLT  SUIDCABT  Of 
HOME,  CONTINENTAL,  and  AMERICAS  NEll 
fur  tiie  Oatmid  Hafli  to 
nBGAFOB^  JATA,  OHIHA.  JAPAX,  ta. 
PrloeU. 

Office,  70  Oraoeohuroh  Street,  Iiondon,  I.C, 


<•  ABSOZiimiI.T  FnBB.»-Bee  AaalyHt, 
nnt  port  free  on  wpUoaUeo. 


ELLIS'S 
RUTHIN 


ELLIS'S 
AERATED 
WATERS. 


WATERS. 

"HadtbrMtdddWooa"  BnAhIjh 

SodA,  FotaM,  SeltMT,  LommiAde,  and  tlaa  Wits  wiOtct 
AlkalL  FWOout:  UthlA  Water  and  UllitaudFotMiWKB 
Ooika  bnaded— "B.  BLLIS  &  BOB.  BDTBIll.-ialmr 
liAal  bean  tluir  Tnie  Ibifc. 

Bold  ataj  wbwe  end  Wbolwala  tt 
B.  1CLLI8  ft  8  OK.  Bathin,  SortklMai 
Lcmdon  Afuta :  W.  Bwsr  &  Boica,  BtaiWIiSbti^ 
CaTandirii  Bqaan. 


TTURNISH  your  HOUSSS  or  APABIIEIK 

X?  THBOnpHOUT  oa 

HOBDBR'S  HIBE  BTSTSU. 
The  orialtiAl.  bwt,  and  mart  UtanL 
Cuhprkai. 
Ho  «xtT>  oharfC  tOr  tlBe  cl^-  ^ 
niutnriM  ntnd  CaOlom.  wHETftaU  PVtlenluirf  InM^M^ 
rr  iiOEDBK,  lU,  m.  M  TotUnhun  CewtBMlrM&K'" 
■I  UorweU  StTMt,  W.C.  EMbllalwd  WI. 


FMOEDERbegs  to  annotmoe  thattkeiUBtf 
•  asm  abow  (r»ml«M  hun  leBWlhr  1—  wWlfclMntgW 
Ibr  ttae  FtumltttK  Trad«,  ud  now  fsm  OM  aTlMMltMHBM 
wmhOMM  in  Ihe  uMrapoUa. 
KEmob  nttM,  mm  tl.  it.  to  U  bbImu. 
RMrlM-ffoom  nilMt,  frmn  at.      to  U  (iUmm. 
~  '  ritMnrpm  n.  T«-  to  W  nhwii. 


DUbB-roem  raUi||^ 

F.innDBR, 
nHonNUBtaMb 


HYDROPATHIC  HEALTH  RESORT. 
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4%.,  may  he  addreeeed  to  the  Publishbb, 
and  not  io  ike  Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

HB.  BBOWNINO'S  NEW  POEMS. 

P/smaiic  Idyls.      By  Robert  Browning. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

C^UEE  more  than  one  of  his  more  popular 
contemporaries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
Mr.  BrowniDg  has  not  fonnd  increasing 
ytan  make  so  mach  a  difiwenoe  of  quality 
«8  a  differenoe  of  kind  in  his  poetry.  Con- 
vinced at  first,  as  Bordello  showed,  and 
mother  poem  expressed,  that 

"Ilioqght  is  what  grova  hud  woot  in  Terse," 
be  hss  waxed,  since  the  period  of  BramaHe 
Lyrim  and  Jhamaiic  Bomancd;,  yet  more 
occopied  with  the  mental  interest  of  his 
sobject,  and  has  left,  very  mnoh,  the  charm 
of  sonnd  to  the  mosiciaa  and  the  charm  of 
pictares  to  the  painter.    Of  conme  there 
have  been  notable  exceptions.    His  capacity 
to  ose  style  for  style's  sake,  his  power  over 
the  machinery  of  Terse-making,  his  readi- 
ness at  the  jingling  of  pretty  rhymes— these 
hare Jseen  praved  now  and  again  but  lately,  as 
they  were  proved  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
Bat  in  themain  thedramattointerest — always 
strostg — ^has  gained  yet  more  in  importance 
orer  the  interest  of  sense,  the  interest  of 
Bkilled  manipnlatian.  One  of  his  few  very  per- 
sonal ntteranoes  was  that  explanatory  word 
to  M.  Milsand,  "of  Drj(m,"  years  f^— to 
v.  Milsand  who  understood,  or  to  the  public 
that  did  not  understand—"  IruAderUs  in  the 
ierelcpment  of  a  soul:  little  else  is  worth 
Btadj."    And,  because  perhaps  of  the  gene- 
rally increasing  weight  of  thonght  and 
diaioatic  interest  in  his  work,  the  manner  of 
the  work  has  changed,  so  that  it  may 
be  ronghly  said  that  while  his  "  By  the 
Fireside,"  with  its  tender  reverie,  was  like  a 
symphony  of  Mendelssohn's,  and  some  of 
lus  lyrics  like  the   Songs  wUhout  Words, 
much  of  his  later  work — that  of  the  Jnn 
Album :  thia  of  DranuUie  Idyls — oomee  to  ns 
with  the  dash  and  clang  of  the  mnsio  of 
Wagner,  or  comes  at  aSl  events  lilra  "  Beet- 
biOTen*B  Titan  mace."   Mr.  Browning  has 
written  things  of  gradual  fascination  and 
delicate  approach.   Bat  his  Dramatic  Idyls 
J5  urges  into  Literatore. 

He  has  given  a  torn  nnfamiliar  in  our 
^^neiation  to  the  use  of  Ihe  word  "  idyl." 
t^e  has  shown  to  those  who  required  to 
fnow  it  that  an  Idyl  may  be  quite  other 
:;.han  a  Pastoral,  for  his  new  idyls  deal 
greatly  with  the  scum  of  town  and  country, 
and  take  us  by  their  sometimes  repulsive 
bat  always  potent  narrative  among  God- 
forsaken folk,  with  whom  murder,  is  an 
noc«6ioori  partiine  and  adnttery  a  daily  in- 


cident. "  Ked  Bratts,"  the  terrible  religions 
story  of  Bedford  Special  Assize,  can  never 
be  a  popular  story.  It  is  told,  dramatioally 
— in  words  too  plain  for  populfiir  taste — how 
a  rogue  and  the  helper  of  all  rogues,  along 
with  the  woman  he  had  many  years  lived 
with,  rolled  into  Bedford  Court  House, 
asking  to  be  hanged  for  .at  least  a  score  or  bo 
of  crimes.  It  was  broiling  Midsummer  of 
1672  :  judges  were  learnedly  engaged  meting 
oat  punis^ent  to  knaves — "  quaJity  "  then, 
as  now,  watching  the  process  wiu  a  re- 
fined interest,  and  betting  on  tiie  result 
— ^when  Ned  Bratts  and  the  woman  Tab, 
under  excitemmt  &om  perusal  of  John 
Bnnyan's  book,  which  Bunyan's  daughter 
had  given  them,  came  to  confess  their 
crimes,  and  to  get  rapid  delivery  &om  their 
"  City  of  Destruction,"  their  "  Vanity  Fair." 
Some  people  were  a  little  moved  at  their 
confession,  for  the  judge  had  to  say : — 

"  Stop  tens!  or  Til  indite 
"  All  weeing  BedferdBoire  for  tuTDing  Banyanite ! " 

But  tiie  pair  had  their  will — religious  en- 
fhnsiasm  its  reward : — 

"  So  happily  hanged  wen  they— vby  lengthea  oat 
my  tele  7~ 

When  Banyau'i  itatoe  stend^  hta.Bg  where  stood 
hii  JaiL*^ 

And,  of  course,  Mr.  Browning  could  not  tell 
such  a  story  without  the  favourite  touches 
of  dramatic  insight — the  very  favourite  one 
especially  of  which  we  had  so  much  in  the 
Ring  and  the  Book — the  insistance  by  the 
legal  mind  on  quite  other  motives  than  the 
real  motives  having  caused  the  admitted 
deeds.  It  would  be  childish,  argues  this 
present  lawyer,  to  ascribe  the  sudden  sin- 
cerity of  l^ese  two  wretches  to  Bunyan  or 
his  book.  That  explanation  may  satisfy  the 
jniymen,  no  donbt.  But  it  is  hardly  for  the 
trained  mind : — 

**  I  latbCT  eee  the  fruit  of  twelve  yBue'  pioos  rei^ — 
AstiMB  Bednx,  Charles  restored  hie  rights  agaia  I " 

And,  indeed,  the  dramatic  problem  sug- 
gested by  his  own  stories  always  fascinates 
Mr.  Browning.  Of  what  other  interest  or 
value  is  "  Martin  Belph,"  the  first  idyl  of  the 
book  ?  It  seems  to  have  been  an  annual 
custom  with  "  a  strange  old  man  "  to  go  and 
stand  on  May  Day  morning 
"On  the  hill  outside  oar  town,  like  a  monoment  of 
woe. 

And,  strikiDg  his  bare  bald  head  the  while,  sob  ont 
thereaeon— bo!" 

Of  course  what  he  "  sobbed  out,"  as  the 
reader  may  easily  find,  is  a  splendid  out- 
boTst  of  remorse — the  outburst  of  remorse 
a  sensitive  man,  who  years  since  had  not 
spoken,  when  speaking  might  have  saved 
two  lives.  In  tbe  tizne  of  the  Pretmder, 
one  Boeamond  Page,  the  sweetheart  of  one 
Vincent  BEurkes,  was  suspected  wrongly  of 
being  false  to  the  cause  of  the  King.  Swiftly 
convicted  of  high  treason,  she  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Martin  Belph  witnessed 
the  preparations  for  the  execution,  and  at 
last,  just  ere  the  execution  took  place,  saw 
on  the  hill-side,  as  yet  out  of  ear-shot,  the 
figure  of  Vincent  Parkes  returning  with  the 
long-sought  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  the 
girl.  He  alone  anderstood,  for  a  minate, 
the  meaning  of  the  hurried  return,  and  he 
did  not  risk  a  or^  to  stay  the  execution. 
Vincent  Parkes,  stdl  firom  his  hilUside,  saw 
tiie  shots  fired,  and  himself  dropped  down 


dead  as  he  saw  the  death  of  Rosamond. 
Then  an  intolerable  remorse  came  over 
Martin  Belph.  His  friends  all  said  he  visited 
too  hardly  on  himself  his  mopent's  thought- 
lessness. He  called  himself  a  coward;  and 
the  problem  is,  Was  he  something  worse  ? 
Had  he  sneakingly  loved  her  himself  and 
dreamed  she  were  better  dead  than  the  wife 
of  his  rival  P  Mr.  Browning  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  The  reader  may  solve  it  as  he 
will.  But  some  little  due  is  given.  It  is 
given  in  the  intolerable  remorse ;  in  the 
mind  somewhat  unhinged ;  in  tiiis  annual 
"  sobbing  "  of  the  reason,  on  the  hill  "  out- 
side oar  town ; "  in  the  swift  imagination 
with  which  Mutin  Belph  pictured  the  two, 
had  but  Parkes  been  in  time,  in  a  "  perfectest 
embrace 

"  He  the  saTionr  and  ahe  the  Baved, — ^blies  born  of 
the  rary  morder  place  I " — 

and  chiefest  perhaps  in  the  resolute  quiet  of 
his  own  tone  about  her — the  quiet  of  hope- 
lessness from  the  first  felt  and  recognised : — 

"And  her — why  I  said  'good  moiiow'  to  her: 
'good  e7en  and  nothing  more  • 

The  nnghboorly  way !  ** 

It  recalls  the  Lost  Mistress^  whose  ancient 
lover,  we  remember,  would  say  to  her  what 
mere  friends  say,  or  only  a  thonght 
sbronger : — 

"  I  will  hold  yonr  hand  but  as  long  as  all  may, 
Oreo  T«ryhttle  longer." 

The  same  keen  feeling  for  subtle  character 
and  motive  as  is  shown  in  "  Martin  Belph" 
underlies  the  telling  of  the  Russian  tale,  the 
longest  in  the  volume — "  Ivtln  Ivanovitch." 
Mr,  Browning's  art  has  never  recoiled  from 
the  sombre  and  the  terrible,  but  the  story  of 
Ivan  Ivanovitch  was  too  horrible  to  be 
told  by  this  vivid  pen.  A  duller  imagina- 
tion than  Mr.  Browning's  was  needed  to 
make  that  story  quite  endurable.  Marmon- 
tel,  we  rememl>er,  has  ezpreued  admirably  at 
the  beginning  of  one  of  his  tales  what  is 
really  the  subject  of  Mr.  Browning's.  "  Le 
soin  d'nne  mere,"  says  that  instructive 
writer — "  le  soin  d'une  mere  pour  ses  enfans 
est  de  tons  les  devoirs  le  plus  saintement 
observe  par  la  nature.  Ce  sentiment  uni- 
versel  domine  tontes  les  passions :  il  I'em- 
porte  meme  sur  Vamonr  de  la  vie."  But  it 
does  not  happen  to  have  been  so  with  the 
woman  who  fell  under  the  punishment  of 
Ivin  Iv^ovitch.  Her  husband  had  to  de- 
spatch her  in  a  sledge  from  town  to  town, 
across  unnumbered  versts  of  winter  snow, 
and  with  her  her  three  children.  But  seem- 
ingly it  was  only  one  lifeless  corpse — the 
mother's— that  reached  the  town  where  the 
&ithfttl  friend,  Iv&n  Iv&novitch,  waited  for 
her.  Stimulants  brought  her  to,  however, 
and  she  told — -with  a  vividness  Mir.  Brown- 
ing has  hardly  ever  equalled,  and  that  no 
writer  of  any  period  would  possibly  aspire 
to  surpass — the  taJe  of  her  experience.  In 
one  word,  she  bad  been  followed  by  the 
wolves.  They  had  taken  one  child,  and  had 
drawn  back ;  another,  and  had  relaxed  con- 
tented, till  one  wolf — the  insatiable  enemy — 
had  pursued  again,  and  the  last  child  was 
gone.  The  mother  had  resisted :  screamed : 
fought :  been  bitten ;  but  when  the  fiesh  was 
tortured,  had  let  the  last  child  go.  Telling 
this  story  to  Iv&n  Iv^ovitch,  Iv&n  Iv&ua- 
vitch  immediately  killed  her.  He  haJ  never 
heard  of  Alezanue  Dumas  the  younger,  and 
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for  him  a  "  Tae-la  "  hang  more  inexorably 
over  the  infidelity  of  a  mother  to  her  off- 
spring than  the  infidelify  o£  a  wife  to  her 
lord.  Bat  ff^r  Lynoh<Iaw  bo  snmrnary  and 
\iolaiit  he  mast  at  least  be  tried.  Probably 
he  mnst  be  sacrifioed.  Bat  thare  is  one  of 
Ur.  Browning's  priesta — who,  whether  heae 
or  in  the  Bing  and  ihe  Booh,  whether  Pope 
or  village  nunistrant,  hare  a  sneaking  fimd- 
neas  for  Lynch-law— there  is  one  of  Mr. 
Browning's  priests  to  oome  to  the  rescne : 
a  priest  chastened  by  years,  like  Innocent 
the  Twelfth,  so  very  old  that  he  is  losing 
sight  of  age : — 

"  Ivka  IrinoTitch,  I  bold,  has  don«  this  daj, 
.  No  othuwise  than  did,  in  ages  long  ago, 
Moflcfl,  vheo  ho  made  knowo  the  piurport  of  that 
flow 

Of  fire  athwut  the  Uw'i  maia  tablea  I  I  proclaim 
Ivin  Irinoritch  Gk>d'8  servant '. " 

And  then  there  comes  the  little  bit  of 
dramatic  character  in  "  IvAn  Ivanovitch  :  " 
the  lypical  utterance  of  a  simple  follower  of 
dnty.  They  go  homo  to  him  in  a  ferment 
of  surprise,  joy,  and  excitement — to  tell  him 
he  is  not  to  be  punished :  he  is  not  to  be 
executed  :  he  is  nee.  They  find  him  build- 
ing a  toy  Kremlin  for  the  amusement  of  his 
children.  Here  is  an  aoorn :  that  is  the  toy 
bell  for  the  Kremlin's  dome. 

"  They  told  him  he  jna  free 
Aa  air  to  vaDc  almad.   '  Bav  otkerwiae  t '  aaked  he." 

The  opening  description  of  the  desolate 
land  through  which  the  sledge  pursned  its 
way  makes  a  landscape  as  impressive  as 
that  earlier  one  of  the  whole  of  *'  our  Duke's 
coantry,"  and  exceedingly  like  it  in  treat- 
ment. But  if  we  can  endure  at  all  the 
horrors  of  the  story,  it  will  be  for  the  tre- 
mendous exposition  of  parental  business— of 
the  duty  belonging  to  that  only  one  of  all 
our  social  or  domestic  relationships  which 
civilisation  and  the  widening  of  thoaght  are 
certain  in  no  way  to  change.  There  may 
be  many  things  as  yet  undreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy,  but — potently  preaches  the  poem 
of  "  It&u  iT&noTitdL " — ^not  ever,  even  among 
the  undreamt  of  things,  the  fidseness  of  the 
parent  to  the  child.   Fbrdbbioe  Wedmobe. 


Life  of  ff.B.H.  the  Prince  Consort.  By 
Theodore  Martin.  Vol.  IV.  (Smith, 
Elder  &  Go.) 

We  have  now  the  fourth  instalment  of  Mr. 
Uartin's  work,  with  an  early  prospect  (as 
we  gather  from  his  introductory  letter  to  ihe 
Queen)  of  its  completion  by  the  paUication 
of  vol,  T.  The  reanlt  justifies  uie  change 
from  fonr  to  fire  volomes,  a  risky  experiment 
in  biography  in  auy  case,  and  doubly  so 
when  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages  are 
given  to  these  three  years  (from  Februaiy 
1857  to  Christmas  1859),  for  we  are  boimd 
to  admit  that  we  do  not  see  how  vol.  iv. 
could  have  been  shortened  without  damage 
to  the  effect  of  the  picture  taken  as  a 
.whole.  If  the  reader  is  inclined  now  and 
then  to  get  impatient  over  the  details  of  fire- 
works, Uoart  ceremonies  and  processions, 
shonting  crowds,  and  obseqaious  official 
peraona,  a  seoond  glance  and  thought  should 
be  ftnoufi^  to  saiufy  him  that  this  setting 
is  to  sqitte.-  e^ent  required  for  faithful  pre- 
sentation,  and  that  it  has  been  used  wilii 
skill  and  in  moderation.   After  all,  Prince 


Albert's  life  was  necessarily  much  occupied 
with  thme  matters ;  and  the  higher  side 
of  it  will  be  better  appreciated  if  in  studying 
it  we  are  obliged  to  carry  with  as  an  abid< 
ing  sense  of  the  weight  of  conventional 
lumber  and  toppings  under  which  it  was  bo 
simply  and  bmvely  lived.  Aa  the  bio- 
grapher's woA  draws  to  a  close  we  can 
better  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  his  task, 
and  the  masterly  way  in  which  they  have 
been  overcome.  A  more  trying  ordeal  could 
scarcely  have  been  chosen  than  this,  of 
giving  in  minute  detail  the  drama  of  what 
was  af1»r  all  an  even,  uneventful,  and  entirely 
prosperous  career,  not  in  one  finished  piece 
but  in  a  series  of  five  acts,  preseuted  at 
intervals  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  the  full 
play  of  light  and  air,  critical  and  popular, 
on  each  act  by  itself,  before  the  next  is  put 
on  the  stage.  Through  this  ordeal  the  fourth 
volume  has  passed  triumphantly.  The  in- 
terest of  the  narratiTe,  instead  of  fla^in^, 
has  very  decidedly  risen ;  and  the  Prince,  m 
mature  middle  life,  quietly  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  position  for  which  he  had 
waited  so  judiciously  and  played  so  reso- 
lutely, draws  even  more  largely  on  our  re- 
spect and  sympathy  than  in  the  earlier  years 
before  the  battle  could  be  fairly  said  to  be 
won.  No  doubt  the  extraordinary  interest 
of  the  public  events  comprised  in  these  three 
years,  and  their  direct  bearing  on  the  most 
critical  questions  of  to-day,  may  be  credited 
with  a  considerable  share  in  the  absorb- 
ing interest  with  which  we  read  Prince 
Albert's  "  memoranda,"  and  follow  his 
social  and  official  intercourse  with  the 
Princes  and  politaoians  who  were,  or  sap- 
posed  themselreB  to  be,  guiding  the  destinies 
of  long-suffering  nations,  and  the  tough  old 
world,  in  that  critical  time.  Still,  (he  fact 
reniains  that  vol.  iv.  sustains  this  absorb- 
ing interest,  which  is  all  we  are  at  present 
concerned  with.  It  will  be  for  vol.  v.  and 
Mr.  Martin  to  justify  themselves  when  their 
time  comes  ;  and,  for  our  own  sakea  as  well 
as  theirs,  we  heartily  hope  they  may  be 
able  to  do  it  as  successfully. 

The  present  act  opens  with  the  spring  of 
1857,  when  Lord  Palmerston's  first  Cabinet, 
still  on  the  high-tide  of  prosperity  and 
popularity  which  thmr  conduct  of  the 
Crimean  war  had  gained  for  th«n,  were 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  overtiirown 
by  one  of  those  coaHtions  which,  occur- 
ring periodically,  and  it  woold  seem 
almost  of  necessity,  in  English  public  life, 
go  so  &r  to  justi^  the  smotures  of  such 
critics  as  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  on  oar  national 
idolatry  of  our  insular  institutions.  After 
an  unsucceesfal  challenge  of  the  budget — 
denounced  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  providing  for 
an  excessive  expenditure  in  support  of  "  a 
turbulent  and  aggressive  polioy  "—the  Con- 
servatives and  Peelites,  with  Lord  John 
Bossell  and  his  small  band  of  malcontent 
Liberals,  saw  and  seized  eagwly  on  an  un- 
looked-for opportunity.  The  Arrow^  Chinese 
Lorcha,  said  to  be  a  pirate,  but  English 
registered,  and  flying  tM  Union  Jack,  was 
snzed  by  Commiwumer  Yeh,  onwhoae  Uank 
refusal  of  satisfiMrfaon  Sir  Miehael  Seymour 
and  the  fleet  were  aentup  to  Oanton.  Here- 
uponMr.  Gobden,leadingthe  peace  parfy,  gave 
notice  of  motion  condemning  the  Government 
polioy  in  Ohina^  as  saTouring     the  spirit 


now  popularly  known  as  "JingoiBtn."  Beliind 
him  at  once  fell  in  such  strange  Tecnutsai 
Mr.  Disradi  with  the  ProtectioniBts,  tht 
Peelites,  and  some  of  the  most  notoriou 
fighting  characters  among  public  nm. 
such  as  Lord  John  and  Ux.  Boeboflk.  Tbe 
GoTomment  were  bnten  1^  axteen.  h 
answer  to  a  challenge  &om  Mr.  Disndi. 
Lord  Falmerston  promptly  appealed  to  ib 
country,  which  answered  him  onseafiii: 
all  the  leading  peaco-men  and  many  i±t 
Peelites,  and  retnmiug  a  majority  Gs'l^^ 
Premier  so  decided  as  to  throw  him  ctf'd' 
balance.  It  is  with  this  event  in  \s:^ 
politics  t^t  the  book  opens ;  and  in  foicr. 
politics  with  the  first  symptomB  of  Lr^ 
Napoleon's  yielding  to  Bussian  blandisl- 
ments,  and  allowing  himself  to  drift— not  in- 
deed, from  the  English  alliance,  to  whidi  he 
still  held  tenaciously,  hut — &om  the  monl 
uid  political  moorings,  the  dingii^  to  vbicl 
had  earned  him  the  sympathy  and  friendiluii 
of  the  Queen  and  her  husband.  Anditiiic 
these  two  channds  that  the  nuiu  intereattc 
the  volume  runs,  so  far  as  tiie  Fnnce'i 
public  life  is  concerned.  He  is  oonstantif 
and  steadily  on  the  watch,  daring  these  tiuiK 
years,  to  hinder  fiction  in  Enghod  froE 
jeopwdising  the  national  safety  by  ftUairm; 
the  military  organisation  to  &11  into  act& 
Crimean  confosion  and  weaknese;  ud  u 
keep  the  French  Emperor  for  hit  on  ait 
as  well  as  for  that  of  Europe,  oni  d 
alliance  with  Russia,  or  other  iotrip  &r 
re-settUng  the  boundaries  of  EmpeuSutes 
according  to  ideea  Na^Uoneaim.  bpu- 
suing  iaeod  objects  there  is  ike  att 
quiet  but  resolute  purpose  on  tin  {iit 
of  the  Prince  to  make  the  infloeue  ot 
the  Grown  folt  in  the  natiaul  eonak 
which  raised  tiie  discussion  on  PiMa» 
Government,  so  warmly  debated  after  il* 
publication  of  vol.  iii.  It  is  not  oar  fro- 
vince  here  to  take  part  in  that  discasaon. 
but,  without  asserting  or  denying  tlie » 
stract  oonstitutional  right  of  the  Crom  ^■ 
exercise  any  control  over  the  foreign  ff 
domestic  policy  of  our  GoTemmenta, « 
cannot  shut  this  volume  without  admittk 
that  during  tJiese  years  at  any  rate  the  pa- 
Bonal  influence  of  the  Crown  whb  not  00? 
exercised  with  remarkable  wisdom  anilufx 
and  with  a  single  eye  to  the  best  intcR^ 
of  the  nation,  but  was  kept  scmpW 
within  the  Umits  of  advice,  tendered 
the  nation's  highest  representatin  i 
those  who  were  for  the  time  bmg  fr 
sponsible  for  the  nation's  acts.  1* 
most  striking  iHustration,  perhaps,  of  ^ 
is  tJie  memorandum  on  the  reorganisaf"'^ 
the  Indian  army  after  the  suppreeawnifi* 
Mutiny  (p.  310).  It  is  a  reply  to  tjjW; 
tention  of  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Cw* 
that,  in  accordance  with  "  long-eBtabtsw 
rules,"  a  local  Indian  army  should  m» 
maintained,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Cony? 
The  argument  of  the  Priuoe's  mamorttdt? 
completely  demolished  that  of  the  Co"*- 
and  was  supported  Lord  Cijdetai^ 
highest  military  antiumty.  It  «^  T 
however,  until  two  jean  later  ttoi » 
primriplaa  adrooated  1^  iim  P»"'''^' "J 
thep<^twaafinaUy  aettaed  by  theA^ 
1860,  during  whi<ai  interval  thBGomjW»» 
and  Indian  Oouncaappear  to  1»"""J" 
tfaeqoflition  again  and  agajt^wtboo^*^ 
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therinterferenceonthepartoftheOrown.  It 
was,  no  doabt,  in  great  measnre  owing  to 
hifl  strict  adherence  to  couBtitntional  usage, 
as  he  anderstood  it,  that  the  jealbnsy  of  the 
party  leaders  on  both  sides  seems  to  have 
disappeared,  and  Tories  and  Whigs  to  have 
become  equally  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Prince's  help  and  to  follow  his  guidance. 
Thas  -we  find  the  Tories  adopting  and  circn- 
latinip  withont  alteration  ifae  FVince's  sug- 
gested **In8tractiona  to  Lord-Iaentenants/* 
Tipon  which  the  Yolnnteer  force  was  ori- 
ginally organised  (p.  437),  and  the  Whigs 
coming  round  to  his  views  as  to  England's 
best  policy,  after  the  Italian  campaign  of 
18o9,  when  Napoleon  was  looking  wistfally  to 
KngUnd  "to  take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire,  uid  assume  the  responsibility  of  draw- 
ing the  emperor  from  his  engagements  to 
Amtria  and  the  Pope,  whatever  they 
may  be"  (p.  507).  When  one  recalls 
the  prcvions  history  of  the  Prince's  relations 
wi:h  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  strong  sym- 
pathy of  that  nobleman  and  his  principal 
colloftgae  with  the  canse  of  Italy,  the  adoption 
t)T  the  Cabinet  of  his  views  in  this  crisis 
may  probably  be  reckoned  the  Frince'B  most 
marked  snccess  as  oonstitutional  t^viaer  of 
the  Government.  In  short,  by  his  wise  use 
of  the  Crown's  right  of  advising,  and  his 
caations  avoidance  of  all  encroachment  on 
llinlsterial  fonctions,  and  of  even  the  sem- 
blance of  leading  a  *'  Court  party,"  he  had 
gained  in  1859  a  nniqne  position  of  power 
and  nsefiilness  in  English  political  life. 

Interwoven  with  this  political  record  is  that 
of  his  work  in  the  social  movement  of  our 
time,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  no  ex^gera- 
taon  to  say  that  every  intelligent  plan  for 
bringing  Hteratnre,  art,  science,  or  the 
comforts  and  decencies  of  life,  witiiin 
reach  of  the  poor  was  sore  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  almost  sure  to  secure  his  help. 
Bnt  this  part  of  the  book  is  only  the  continu- 
ation of  what  we  are  already  ^miliar  with 
in  previous  volumes,  and  there  is  a  quite 
aew  feature  in  the  present  one  to  which  we 
Dmst  devote  our  short  remaining  space.  We 
"efer  to  the  interconrse  and  correspondence 
ivilh  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  the  eldest  child 
>f  the  Qaeen  and  Prince  Consort.  She  was 
named  in  January  1868,  and  parted  from 
ler  father  at  Oravesend  in  the  midst  of  a 
isowstonn  on  February  3.  Kext  day  he 
rritea  to  her : — 

hesrt  was  very  fiill  when  yestwday  yoQ 
m»d  yotur  fotehead  on  my  breast  to  give  oee 
«>x>t  to  jour  tean.  I  axa  not  of  a  demonstrative 
a&  ve,  and  therefore  you  can  hardly  know  how 
e-Ai  jQjx  have  always  been  to  me,  and  what  a 
&i.<lTouhBve  left  behind  in  my  heart:  yet  not 
1  heart,  for  there  aasoredly  yon  wiU  abide 
e>«3cefortli,  as  till  now  you  have  done,  bat  in  my 
.k.mlr  life,  which  is  evermoxe  remindii^  my  heart 
f  TonrafasaQoe." 

this  time  the  father  writes  to  the 
'»o^hter  "  every  Wednesday ;  "  and  extracts 
■Ofli  this  correspondence  run  like  a  golden 
:irf-ad  throngh  the  last  three  hundred  pages 
f  the  volame,  in  ezqnisite  contrast  to  the 
enerally  sombre  background  of  the  jealousies 
Qci  intrignes  of  princes,  statesmen,  and 
oliticians.  We  feel  almost  as  if  we  were 
itmding  on  too  sacred  ground  ;  bat  as  they 
re  printed  they  cannot  be  too  widely  read. 
7e  nave  only  space  for  a  sample  line  or  two 


of  quotation,  with  which  we  must  con- 
clnde : — 

"  The  bandage  has  been  torn  ftom  your  eyes  all  at 
once  as  regttraa  aU  the  greatest  myateries  of  life ; 
and  you  stand  not  only  all  of  a  sudden  before 
them,  but  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  them,  and 
that,  too,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  '  Oh  I  it  is 
indeed  most  hard  to  be  a  man,*  was  the  constant 
cry  of  the  old  Wiirtemberg  minister.  Von  Waugan- 
heim,  and  he  was  right." 

"  The  public  juBt  because  it  was  rapturous  and 
enthusiasnc  wilt  now  become  miautely  critical, 
and  take  you  to  pieces  anatomieaUy.  This  is  to 
be  kept  in  view,  although  it  need  canse  you  no 
nneasinesa,  for  you  have  only  followed  your  natural 
heart,  and  have  made  no  demonstration  which  did 
not  answer  to  the  Ixuth  of  your  own  inner  nature. 
It  is  only  he  who  preeentB  an  artificial  demeanour 
to  the  world  who  has  to  dread  being  unmasked." 

"  Your  place  is  that  of  your  huarand's  wife  and 
of  your  mother's  daughter.  You  will  desire  no- 
thiug  else,  but  you  will  also  forego  nothing  of  that 
which  you  owe  to  your  husband  and  mother. 
Ultimately  your  mind  will,  from  the  over^cite- 
ment,  &U  hack  into  a  littie  lassitude  and  aadnaes. 
But  this  will  make  you  feel  a  cravioj;  for  activity, 
and  you  h&ve  much  to  do  studying  your  new 
country,  its  tendencies,  and  people,  and  in  over- 
looking your  household  as  a  good  Haus&au,  with 
punctuality,  method,  and  vigilant  care." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  by  your  letter  that 
you  deliberate  gravely  on  your  budget,  and  I 
will  be  most  happy  to  look  through  it  if  you 
send  it  to  me;  this  is  the  only  way  to  have 
a  clear  idea  to  oneeelf  of  what  one  lias,  spends, 
and  ought  to  spend.  As  this  is  a  business  of 
which  I  have  had  long  and  frequent  experience, 
I  will  ^ve  you  one  rule  for  your  guidance  in 
it — viz.,  to  set  apart  a  considerable  balance  pour 
rimprimL.  This  gentleman  is  the  costliest  of 
guests  in  life,  and  we  shall  look  very  blsuk  if  we 
have  nothing  to  set  before  him.  Therefore,  keep  a 
lai^  nuugin  from  which  you  can  draw  for  all  that 
cannot  be  calculated  beforehand,  aod  reduce  all 
the  expenses  capable  of  preyiouB  estimate  cour- 
ageously so  low  as  to  obtun  for  yourself  this 
margin.  Fate,  accident,  time,  and  the  world,  care 
very  little  for  a  '  previous  estimat^'  bat  ask  for 
their  due  with  rude  impetuodty.  Later  retrench- 
ments to  meet  them  do  not  answer,  heeauae 
the  demands  of  ordinary  life  have  shaped  them- 
selves a  good  deal  accoiding  to  the  estimates,  and 
have  thus  acquired  a  legitimate  power." 

"  Boyal  personages,  to  whom  aerrices  are  being 
constantly  rendered,  often  forget  that  these  involve 
all  sorts  of  sacrificea  to  those  who  render  them, 
which,  if  those  to  whom  they  are  rendered  would 
only  keep  their  eyes  open,  might  be  obviated  and 
tpaied." 

Thos.  Hughes. 


Die  Metaphem.  Studien  iib&r  den  Oeist  der 
modemen  Sprachm.  By  Fr.  Brinkmann. 
Vol.  I.  (Triibner.) 

Thb  important  |Mirt  |jayed  by  phonology  in 
building  up  the  science  of  language  has 
thrown  what  may  be  termed  the  psychologi- 
cal side  of  comparative  philology  unduly  in 
the  shade.  And  yet  it  can  never  be  too 
often  repeated  that  sounds  without  meaning 
do  not,  and  cannot,  constitnte  language. 
To  confine  onr  attention  to  the  external  form 
of  words  is  to  mutilate  linguistic  science  and 
neglect  its  essence  and  kernel, 

A  work,  therefore,  like  that  published  by 
Dr.  Brinkmann,  which  undertakes  a  method- 
ical examination  of  the  use,  relations,  and 
history  of  metaphors,  will  be  welcomed  by 
ey&ey  student  of  philology.  The  volume 
just  issued  deals  with  the  metaphors  derived 
from  the  animal  world,  and  lays  a  lai^ 


nnmber  of  modem  languages  under  contri- 
bution. It  is  prefaced  by  an  Introduction, 
to  my  mind  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
book,  in  which  the  anthor  explains  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  practical  and  theoretic 
bearing  of  metaphors.  He  shows  that  meta. 
phors  may  be  arranged  in  classes  and  con- 
nected  with  one  another,  either  through  the 
form  of  expression  or  through  the  thought 
which  th^  clothe.  An  object  may  fpre  rise  to 
as  many  metaphors  as  it  possesses  qnaKties 
and  oharacteristicB,  and  these  metaphors 
may  not  only  be  single  bnt  may  ateo  form 
groups. 

Metaphors  nray  be  classed  in  the  first 
place  according  to  the  object  or  concept  and 
the  figure  under  which  it  is  imaged.  In  this 
case  both  figure  and  object  may  belong  to 
the  world  of  the  senses,  and  the  animate  be 
represented  by  the  animate  or  inanimate, 
the  inanimate  by  the  inanimate  or  the  ani- 
mate. Or  the  figure  only  may  belong  to  the 
world  of  the  senses,  the  object  being  super- 
sensuous.  Or,  i^ain,  the  converse  may 
happen;  or,  lastly,  both  figure  and  object 
may  be  snpersensuons.  A  second  mode  of 
classifying  metaphors  is  according  to  tiie 
degree  in  which  they  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  language.  There  are  many  which 
remain  the  property  of  individual  authors ; 
there  ore  many  more  which  have  been  taken 
up  into  common  use  and  made  an  integral 
element  of  current  speech.  Indeed,  if  we 
trace  back  onr  words  to  their  first  source 
we  shall  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
consists  of  metaphors ;  it  is  only  by  the  help 
of  metaphor  that  primitive  man  was  able  to 
shadow  forth  his  intuitions  of  the  divine  and 
the  invisible.  Luiguage,  in  fact,  is  the 
treasure-house  of  worn-out  metaphors,  and 
this  it  is  which  gives  such  special  import- 
ance to  a  nystematio  enquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject. 

Dr.  Brinkmann,  however,  has  been  too 
exhaustive  in  his  illnstrafcions.  Life  ia  not 
long  enough  for  the  scale  on  which  he  has 
projected  his  work,  of  which  only  the  first 
volume  has  as  yet  appeared.  AU  ibat  be 
has  said  might  have  been  compressed  into  a 
much  smaller  compass.  A  superfluity  of 
metaphors,  as  of  everything  else,  is  cloying. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  many  of  bis 
illustrations  are  curious  and  interesting. 
Thus  our  English  pie,  in  the  sense  of  a  pasty, 
ia  abbreviated  from  the  French  nid  de  pie 
"a  magpie's  nest,"  like  intie  fVom  cookon  de 
Troie.  Nid  de  pie  was  metaphorically  used 
for  a  dish  in  which  the  meat  is  arranged 
like  young  birds  in  a  nest,  and  is  illustrated 
by  the  message  of  the  dying  Rabelais  to  his 
friend  Cardinal  dn  Bellay: — **DiB  i  Hon- 
seigneur  F^fcat  oi^  tu  me  vois :  je  m'en  vais 
chercher  nn  grand  Fent.6tre.  u  est  an  nid 
de  la  pie ;  dis-lui,  qu*il  s'y  tienne,  et  pour 
toi,  tu  ne  seras  jamais  qu'un  fol.  Tire  lo 
ridean,  la  force  est  jon^e."    A.  H.  Satce. 


Caialofjve  of  the  Sawliiuon  M88.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Division  3  :  Theologi- 
cal and  Miscellaneous  Works.  With  an 
Index.  Compiled  by  the  Bev.  W.  D. 
Macray.    (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  section  of  Mr.  Macray's  laborious  work 
which  will  probably  prove  of  most  vaino  to 
the  scholars  who  are  likely  to  consult  it  is 
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the  copiooB  and  admiraUy-consbrncted 
Index.  As  this  embracea  not  only  the  pre- 
sent but  the  previoas  volnme  of  Hbo  Gata- 
logne  (published  in  1862),  we  may  enumerate 
the  pnncipal  contents  of  the  latter  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
it.  A  aeries  of  MS.  Annals  and  Chronicles 
of  Ireland;  Oodicea  of  some  of  the  leading 
Elnglish  Chronicles;  the  Thnrloe  State 
Papers  from  1638  to  1660  (partly  printed 
by  Dr.  Birch  in  1742) ;  Sir  Edward 
Walker's  collection  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  while  he  was  at  Newport  in 
1618;  Samuel  Pepys'  collection  of  Admiralty 
and  private  papers,  in  26  vols.,  ranging  from 
1664  to  1687 ;  correspondence  of  Bishop 
Bobinaon,  of  Bristol,  relatiTe  to  the  negotia- 
tions at  trtrecht,  1711  to  1724;  the  papers 
of  William  Bridgeman,  Clerk  of  the  Council 
to  James  II. ;  several  Minnte  Books  and 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  dnring 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  uid 
a  B^istw  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bast 
India  Company  between  1674  and  1709,  are 
the  most  importfuit  of  the  historical  materials. 
Among  the  topographical  MSS.  are  collec- 
tions for  Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  and  other 
counties ;  and  under  the  heads  of  literature 
and  archaeology  may  be  classed  Codices  of 
Bolle's  Prick  of  Conscience,  and  Spenser's 
Visw  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland;  a  volume 
of  letters  addressed  to  Archbishop  Wake; 
Papers  of  the  Ruthven  family,  temp. 
Charles  1.  and  II. ;  some  of  the  antiquarian 
collections  of  Thomas  Heame ;  and  several 
Hei-aldic  MSS. 

The  Catalogue  of  Division  3,  to  which  the 
first  half  of  tno  present  volume  is  devoted, 
contains  comparatively  few  historical  MSS. 
The  most  interesting  are  collections  rebting 
to  the  rebellion  of  Bobert  Earl  of  Essex,  in 
1601,  and  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury ;  documents  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  New  England  between  1621 
and  1723 ;  two  more  volumes  of  Bishop 
Robinson's  letters  and  memoranda  touching 
the  Utrecht  negotiations  in  1711-12  ;  and  a 
series  of  papers  relating  to  the  honsehold  of 
Mary  of  Modena,  Queen  of  James  II.,  from 
1685  to  1717.  The  theological  MSS.,  in 
which  the  library  is  richest,  include  the 
large  collection  of  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  rela- 
tive to  the  Anabaptist  and  other  controver- 
sies ;  miscellaneous  writings  of  Archbishop 
Usher  and  Bishop  Bedell;  a  colleotion 
formed  by  John  Dury  in  connexion  with  a 

?ropo8ed  union  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
627  to  1637 ;  Letters  of  Bishops  Compton 
and  Bobinson  of  London  as  to  foreign  Pro- 
testants and  other  subjects ;  Sermons  and 
other  works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Fleming, 
jun.  (the  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse)  ; 
miscellaneous  writings  by  Nonjuring  divines 
of  the  lastcentory;  and  papers  connected 
vrith  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  from  the 
year  1714. 

Under  Literature  may  be  mentioned  the 
MS.  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham's  aoconntof 
his  ne^tiations  in  France,  1571-3,  edited 
hj  Sir  Dudley  Diggea  aa  The  OommUat 
Ambassador  in  1655 ;  a  coltootion  or  old 
English  poems  and  romances  belonging  to 
the  sixterath  century,  including  some  printed 
by  Caxton  and  Do  Wozde^  sod  others  by 


Ritson,theRoxburgheandBaunatyne  Clubs ;  * 
and  a  series  of  political  poems  and  satires 
from  William  III.  to  George  I.  The  legal 
MSS.  include  Tear-Books  41  to  44  Eliza- 
beth ;  Serjeant  Bendlowe's  Reports  from  26 
Henry  VIIL  to  21  Elisabeth;  a  Record  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Forost  Eyre  fbr 
Essex  in  1635,  and  the  Collections  of  Chief 
Baron  Comyn  belonging  to  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Of  mainly  anti- 
qaariaji  interest  are  a  Codex  of  the  '*  Mirror 
of  Our  Lady"  for  the  use  of  Sion  Nunnery 
(printed  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
in  1873)  ;  an  Ordinal  of  RjsglaH  Abbey,  co. 
Kildare ;  Letters  relating  to  the  oontroversy 
between  St.  Augustine's  Monastery,  Canter- 
bury, and  Archbishop  Winohelsey,  temp. 
Edward  II.;  the  Statutes  of  All  Saints' 
Qnild,  Cambridge ;  a  richly  Ulaminated  In- 
denture as  to  the  foundation  of  an  obit  for 
Henry  VII.  in  the  MonastOTy  of  Our  Lady 
of  Gmce ;  Records  relating  to  the  Bbnours 
of  Tutbnry  and  Clare;  and  a  volume  of 
mediaeval  charms,  receipts,  and  medical 
prescriptions  compiled  the  multi&rions 
Thomas  Hearne. 

We  have,  of  course,  indicated  but  the 
salient  and  generally  interesting  features  of 
this  miscellany,  omitting  others  that  may 
possibly  be  more  attractive  to  speciid  tastes. 
The  editor  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to 
make  his  work  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
the  typography  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Hbhbi  G.  Hewlett. 


Biographische  Deiikbldtter  nach  persdnlichen 
Erinnerungen.  Von  Alfred  von  Reumont. 
(Leipzig :  Dnncker  &  Humblot.) 

Tai  position  of  a  diplomatist  offbrs  unusual 
opportunities  for  the  amassing  of  personal 
recollections ;  and  when  the  diplomatist  is 
remarkable  as  an  antiquary,  an  historian, 
and  a  man  of  letters,  his  reoollectious  are 
likely  to  be  of  great  value.  Herr  von  Reu- 
mont has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  Italian  history.  His 
chronological  tables  on  the  history  of  Flor- 
ence ;  his  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,  sur- 
passed in  elegance  of  style,  but  not  in 
laborious  learning,  by  the  great  work  of 
Gregorovins ;  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici^ 
which  adds  political  snbstance  to  t^e  dilet' 
tant9  shadow  sketched  by  the  el^ant  pen  of 
RoBooe ;  and,  lastly,  his  History  of  Modem 
ISucany  in  the  great  collection  of  Heeren 
and  Uekert — have  secured  him  a  permanent 
place  in  the  roll  of  historians  of  Itely.  Six- 
teen years  ago  he  published  a  volume  of 
sketches  of  "  Contemporaries,"  and  of  this  the 
present  volume  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation. It  introduces  us  to  all  kinds  of 
people — a  qaeen,  a  reigning  duchess,  an 
English  nobleman,  diplomatists,  and  men  of 
letters,  Italian,  Danish,  German  and  French. 
Many  of  the  recollections  carry  us  back  thirty 
or  forty  years ;  but  the  last  name  in  the 
book  is  tlukt  of  Count  Sclopis,  who  died  only 
the  other  day.  Herr  von  Benmont's  sym- 
pathies are  not  strongly  with  the  Italy  of 
the  present.  He  is,  m  principle  at  least,  a 
Catholic  and  a  Gonsenrative,  He  admires 
those  who  rroress  revolntioiu  rather  than 
Ihose  who  taaka  them ;  those  who  do  their 
beat  to  renorate  aiul  repair  a  tottering  sys- 


tem rather  than  those  who  would  sweep  it 
away  ;  those  who  burrow  in  the  records  of 
the  past  rather  than  those  who  fix  thdr 
gaze  on  the  rising  future. 

The  nineteen  memoirs  which  the  vtAvm 
contuns  fall  naturally  into  three  classe^be 
men  of  action  who,  entrusted  with  tho  respon- 
sibility of  government,  tried  to  make  the  bat 
ofabad  system;  the  scholars  who  maintained 
in  a  provincial  town,  or  in  the  aerrice  of  & 
great  family,  the  tradition  of  learning  wlwit 
culminated  in  Muratori ;  the  strangers  win, 
attracted,  like  Von  Reumont  himself,  by  tie 
beanty  of  Italy,  devoted  to  it  their  laboui 
and  perhaps  their  lives.    It  is  ezcnsable  ia 
a  man  over  sixty  to  love  tho  Italy  of  ih 
past.    Whatever  compensatioDa  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fallness  of  national  life,  or 
addition  of  a  new  member  to  the  Enropeu 
family,  the  old  society  and  much  of  tbe  old 
charm  is  gone.     Perugia  is  disfignred  by 
modem  buildings  in  the  French  style.  There 
is  no  circle  like  that  which  eurroanded  Loid 
Normanby  at  Florence.    Lord  Konunby 
believed  in  the  Italy  of  the  Congren  rf 
Vienna,  and  had  littie  faith  in  any  other. 
When  the  Pope  heard  of  his  deatb,  be  mi 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  God  Ahmglitj 
could  save  a  heretic,  but  that  if  He  could,  He 
would  certainly  save  "  nostro  povero  Nor- 
manby."    Fitangieri  is  represented iom»s 
the  honourable  minister  of  a  diahonooisbfe 
sovereign.    Pity  that  loyalty  and  odbii^ 
should  be  prostituted  to  the  service  of  Bosr- 
bon  Naples!    Perhaps  the  most tuchmg 
biography  in  the  volume  is  thit  of  Ji^ 
Gaye,  a  young  Dane,  who  went  to  Ittlj  li 
the  age  of  twenty-six  and  died  of  fera 
years  later.   During  this  time  he  hid  ^ 
duced  the  Carteggio  inediio  degli 
which  laid  the  first  solid  foundation  br  the 
chronology  of  Italian  art.   Antonio  Coplii 
was  domesticated  in  the  Colonoa  fts^ 
—  one   of  those  laborious  and  TUJambi- 
tious  retainers  who    revel   in  the  riA 
archives  of  the  house  to  which  they  w 
attached,  whose  first  care  ia  to  illastrate  the 
glories  of  the  family,  and  who  then  dive^ 
to   subjects  of  wider    intereat.  Coppis 
greatest  work  is  the  Annali  d'ltdiattm 
1750  to  1861.    The  life  of  Oountesa  Sp«r 
gives  opportunity  for  an  account  of  theesc^ 
of  Pins  IX.  from  Rome  and  his  residence  in 
Gaeta.  Cibrario  comes  nextinorder,thehi^ 
torian  of  the  royal  House  of  Savoy.  Femeei, 
the  inheritor  of  a  great  name  in  Floro^ 
history,  was  known  chiefly  as  an  vdiffl 
bookworm  and  a  writer  (rf  modem  W" 
verse,  which,  if  the  specimens  given  bj^ 
Reumont  are  fairly  chosen,  would  hsw  *" 
tained  very  little  credit  atoarpahlicscba* 
The  Lives  of  Freiherr  von  Hugel  ad^ 
phonse  de  Rayneval  are  mortuary  wn»» 
laid  on  the  tombs  of  friends  by  a  lo™«^ 
sympathetic  hand.  Bonaini  was  the  awa** 
of  a  single  city ;  no  one  has  a  greater  rigjt 
to  rest  in  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Campo  S«» 
at  Pisa.     The  volume  is  closed  by  thetaj 
graphy  of  Count  Sclopis,  tbe  publicist 
ihe  statesman,  the  historian  of  Italian  legj^ 
lation.   He  connects  the  old  Italy  with  tin 
new.   He  alone  of  all  Von  Benmont  s 
trait-gallery  was  engaged  in  tbe  bnanes 
the  Italy  of  to-day.  He  preddBi  overtf^ 
convention  held  at  Geneva  in  1872  to  "tw 
thft  Alabama  dhunu. 
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Sach  are  tfaa  oontents  of  Von  Beumont's 
Look.  tells  us  nothing  of  those  namea 
which  will  shine  brightest  in  the  annals  of 
modern  Italy.  He  passes  in  sileace  over 
Cavoar,  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  Poerio,  Gino 
Cspponi.  Ho  prefers  the  shade  to  the  snn- 
.^hine,  the  conqnered  to  the  conquering  canee. 
His  style  is  somewhat  dry  and  formal,  and 
n-qnires  anstained  attention  from  the  reader. 
Bat  these  notices,  beside  their  intrinsic  valne 
as  historical  authorities,  are  interesting 
memorials  of  a  phase  of  human  action  which 
is  not  lilKly  to  attract  the  notice  of  future 
irritara.  Osc&s  BsowNDia. 


NBW  HOTELS. 

Latheby  Towers.   By  Alice  Corkran.  (B. 

Bentley  &  Son.) 
Covard  Oonseienee,     By  F,  W.  Bobioson. 

(Hnrst  &  Blackett.) 
Tried  by  Fire.   By  Francis  Carr.  (Griffith 

ft  Farrsn.) 
TAs  Chimney  Oomer.   "By  Bdwin  Wangh. 

(SimpVin,  l^ushall  ft  Co.) 
The  Ameriean.    By  Henry  James,  Jon. 

(SCscmiUan.) 
'Ware  HearU.    (S.  Tinsley  A  Co.) 
SorreiUina,    By  Gina  Bose.    (S.  Tinsley 

*Co.) 

Tit  Sole  Reward  of  so  much  Love.  By 

Maurice  "Wilton.    (S.  Tinsley  &  Co.) 
ne  Viking.   By  M.  B.    (S.  Tinaley  ft  Co.) 
Saul  Weir.  (Blackwood.) 

ZotAeby  Tawen  wonld  appear  &om  its  page- 
hnidinn  to  lave  been  originally  entitled 
<Slara  SaioiUe,  and  in  some  respects  the  older 
titU  is  the  better.    The  plot  of  the  story, 
which  is  simple  enongh,  turns  on  tfao  re- 
covery of  an    ancestral    mansion  by  a 
defrauded  heir,  and  thus  the  title  Lathehy 
Toteerg  ia,  perhaps,  dramatically  appropriate. 
On  the  other  luuid,  almost  the  whole  in- 
terest of  the  book  centres  in  the  heroine, 
^and  therefore  her  name  might  not  impro- 
perly have  continued  to   designate  the 
DOTel.   Bat,  in  truth,  the  title  does  not 
much  matter.   Latheby  Towen  is  a  capital 
norel  under  its  present  name,  and  would 
hh-n  been  a  capit^  novel  under  any  other. 
91is8  Corkran,  whose  first  work  gave  pro- 
miie  which  is  here  amply  fnlfiUed,  has  snc- 
^aeeded  in  keeping  the  aUention  firmly  fixed 
fwoi  beginning  to  end,  and  in  adding  a  very 
6«^isiactoiy  figure  to  onr  gallery  of  novel- 
beroiaes.    Clara  Saville  is  a  figure,  too, 
which  is    not   merely  very   good,  but 
very  fresh.    She  has  not  to  pay  royalty 
to    any  other   living    novelist,    and  the 
combination  of  bmsqneness  with  softness, 
practical  and  business-like  vrays  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  loving  and  being  loved,  makes  a 
pleasant  and  possible  type  if,  unluckily,  one 
which  ianot  very  commonly  found  in  nature. 

blind  lorer— there  is  no  harm  in  saying 
tbafc  ho  is  her  lorer,  for  it  will  be  evident  to 
all  reasonable  petsons  before  they  have  read 
fifbypa^es — Oeinl  Lathelrir,  is  well  drawn, 
bat.  dectdedly  less  intereBtmg,  and  in  sketoh. 
ing;  his  fiitlier  Miss  Coricran  has  come  a 
Ktfele  too  near  caricature.  All  the  other 
miser  personages  are  good,  and  the  incidents 
of  the  novel  are  attractive  enongh,  while  the 
diction,  though  at  times  a  littte  ambitioaB, 
and  at  ottier  taineB  rather  foreign  in  phxase, 


has,  perhaps,  for  these  very  reasons,  a  qaaint- 
ness  which  is  not  unenga^ng.  Some  of 
Miss  Gorkran's  short  descnptions  of  nature 
are  very  unhackneyed  and  striking.  But  it 
is  undoubtedly  on  the  oharacter  of  the 
heroine  that  the  success  of  the  book— and, 
unless  novel-readers  are  very  stupid  people, 
it  ought  to  have  a  decided  success— will  turn. 
There  is  a  want  of  conventionality  about 
her  which  is  delightful  because  it  is  not  in 
the  least  studied.  In  some  respects  she  re- 
minds us  a  little  of  M.  Cherbuliez'  most 
successful  damsels  in  her  abruptness,  her 
independence,  her  common-sense,  and  a  cer- 
tain subtle  under-flavour  of  passion  which 
English  novelists  hardly  ever  manage  to  give, 
and  which  French  novelists  generally  bring 
out  too  strongly.  But,  as  we  have  said,  she 
is  not  in  the  least  a  copy.  One  parts  with 
her  with  considerable  regret,  whereas  the 
usual  novel-heroine  leaves  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  mtics  perfectly  heart-whole;  and 
the  only  comfort  is  the  expectation  of  renew- 
ing acquaintance,  if  not  with  her,  at  any  rate 
with  some  sister  of  hers  who  shall  be  bom 
of  Miss  Corkran's  pen. 

If  we  were  to  Kill  Mr.  F.  W.  Bobinson 
one  of  our  best  novelists,  the  phrase  would 
savour  somewhat  of  vagueness  and  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration.    But  it  is  certainly 
true  that  while  there  are  a  great  many 
qualifications  of  the  good  novelist  which 
Mr.  Bobinson  has  no  pretensions  to  possess, 
there  are  others  of  which  he  has  a  consider- 
able share.   His  style  is  not  remarkable :  he 
either  does  nob  possess  or  does  not  show 
that  familiarity  with  literature  which  adds 
so  greatly  to  the  charm  of  works  of  fiction ; 
his  dialogue  is  weak  and  his  characters  are 
too  often  of  the  lay-figurative  order.  Bat 
he  has  a  very  considerable  faculty  of  so  em- 
broiling a  plot  that  while  the  reader  can 
guess  the  solution  easily  enough,  he  is  by  no 
means  sure  of  the  steps  which  are  to  lead  to 
that  solution,  and,  therefore,  passes  from 
situation  to  situation  with  interest  and  even 
some  e^emess.    In  addition  to  this  he  has 
not  a  little  command  of  some  kinds  of  pathos. 
Little  Kate  Kirby  was  a  book  which  illus- 
trated both  these  gifts  of  its  author,  and 
Ooward  Oonaeienee  is  another.    These  gifts 
together  oonsUtute  an  important  part  of  the 
dramatic  as  well  as  of  the  fiction-writing 
power ;  and  Mr.  Bobinson  ought,  we  should 
think,  to  make  a  good  playwright  if  he 
could  acquire  the  knack  of  emphasising  his 
oharactersratfaermoresucceBsfnlly.  The  real 
heroine  of  Ooward  Conscience,  TTrsnla  Dag- 
nell,  intends  greatly,  and  even  carries  out 
the  intention  to  some  extent.    She  has,  as 
the  reader  is  early  informed,  a  frantic  and 
long- unsuspected  affection  for  her  cousin, 
Tom  Dagnell,  the  scapegrace,  nominally  at 
least,  of  his  &mily ;  and  first  to  gain  and 
Uien  to  keep  him      is  guilty  of  various 
improper  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  not 
strictly  honourable  acts,  for  which  she  is 
amply  bat  rather  mysteriously  punished. 
The  five  members  of  the  Dajfoell  f^ily  are 
all  promiamg  characters  who  do  not  quite 
fulfil  their  promise.  TTtsnla  is  not  iacomplete, 
and  is  decidedly  pathetic.    Tom,  though  he 
is  constantly  before  the  reader,  somehow 
fails  to  make  a  very  distinct  impression.  The 
elder  Inother,  Maroua,  is  a  caricature,  though 
nther  an  amusing  caricature,  with  some 


features  of  a  bei.ter-natured  Pitt  Crawley 
about  him.  Sir  John  Df^ell,  an  old  tyrant 
and  scoundrel  whose  teeth  have  been  drawn 
by  age  and  illness  and  by  his  niece's  know- 
ledge of  a  dami^ing  secret,  ought  likewise 
to  be  better  than  he  is  ;  and  in  his  wife  the 
lay-figure  element  comes  out  still  more 
strongly.  The  Oliver  family — rich  Birming- 
ham people — supply  a  not  nnpleasing  element 
of  farce  ;  and  there  is  pleasant  game  of  catch- 
who-catch-can  ;  an  amusement  of  which  Mr, 
Bobinson  is  fond.  Altogether  Coward  Con- 
science must  be  pronounced  a  readable  book, 
because,  though  its  merits  are  not  many, 
such  as  it  possesses  are  positive  enough,  and 
are  moreover  of  the  kind  most  important  to 
the  story-teller. 

We  cannot  say  quite  as  much  for  Juried  by 
Fire.    Mr.  Francis  Carr  has  very  obviously 
converted  the  termination  of  his  Ghristiaa 
name  from  "cea"  to  "cis,"  and  though 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  the  book  should  be  any  worse  for  this, 
yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  experience  it  is 
the  worse.  Lady  novelists,  from  the  highest, 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name,  to  the 
lowest,  whom  to  name  wonld  be  difficult, 
have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  preach,  as  if 
to  revenge  themselves  upon  St.  Paul  for  his 
unjust  and   degrading  prohibition.  The 
author  of  Tried  by  Fire  cannot  get  through 
a  chapter  without  mounting  the  platform. 
Now  his  subject  ia  the  probable  meditations 
of  a  dragon-fly  on  the  oircnmstances  of  his 
larva  existence — a  point  on  which  we  axe 
unable  to  contribute  the  slightest  informa- 
tdon.    Now  it  is  the  singnlarly  novel  theory 
that  "  circumstances  do  not  make  charac- 
ters ;  they  certainly  devel(^  them  " — italics, 
we  beg  to  observe,  which  are  not  oars,  but 
Mr.  Carr's.    The  speeches  of  the  personages 
are  suitable  to  this  somewhat  didactic  tone. 
We  are  quite  sore  that  no  young  man  of 
three-and-twenty,  having  just  kissed  a  pretty 
girl,  has,  at  any  rate  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  proceeded  to  remark : 
— *'  The  first  efiect  of  my  claim  upon  you, 
my  darling,  must  not  be  to  involve  yon  in  a 
course  of  concealment."    What  is  more,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  if  the  youth  of  England 
ever  begin  to  talk  in  this  stifle,  we  may  be 
spued  uie  trouble  of  living  in  that  poriod. 
About  the  story  of  Tried  by  Fire  there  is 
really  not  much  to  say.   Some  of  its  cha- 
racters die ;  a  good  many  misbehave  them- 
selves and  are  divorced ;  most  of  them  are 
very  uncomfortable  and  unhappy;  and  things 
do  not  come  at  all  right  even  at  the  end. 
If  the  author  is  going  to  write  any  more 
novels,  let  us  recommend  him  to  give  up  the 
irritating  practice  of  peppering  his  pages 
with  points,  thus  .  .  .  ,    It  is  true  some 
novelists  of  considerable  ability  (among 
others  the  lato  Canon  Kingsley)  have  been 
great  sinners  in  this  respect ;  but  that  does 
not  make  the  practice  any  the  more  toler- 
able. Points  come  in  properly  enongh  when 
there  is  a  real  break  m  the  sense,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  filled  up  in  the  speaker's  or 
writer's  mind,  though  tiie  filling-up  is  nn- 
expressed,  or  when  an  actual  pause  is  to  be 
indicated.  Otherwise  they  are  mere  foppery. 
Mr,  Carr  (and  Mr.  Bobinson,  too,  for  that 
matter)  is  much  in  want  of  that  "  Novelist's 
L^al  Guide  "  which  some  industrious  and 
riamg  barrister  might  surely  find  time  to 
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write.  The  aathor  of  Coward  Conscience  has 
tripped  over  a  very  common  atambliag- 
block,  the  special  licence;  the  author  of 
Tried  by  Fire  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  unsettled  estate  of  a  man  who  dies 
married,  bnt  intestate,  does  not  go  away 
wholly  from  his  widow. 

To  those  who  know  anything  of  Lanoashire 
the  name  of  Edwin  Wangh  is  not  strange, 
and  if  they  have  any  habit  of  literary  judg- 
ment they  know  him  to  possess  a  i-emarkable 
&cnlty  of  qnaint  tale-ielling  on  the  smaller 
scale.  The  Chimney  Comer  is  quite  worthy 
of  its  author's  modest  reputation,  and  is  likely 
to  spread  that  reputation  among  all  sensible 
people  who  are  not  revolted  by  the  husk  of 
dialect.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  this 
same  hnsk  prevented  a  great  many  excellent 
critics  from  doing  justice  to  Bams,  and, 
though  we  have  no  intention  of  comparing 
the  two  men  in  point  of  literary  ability,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  those  who  are 
deterred  firom  reading  The  Chimney  Comer 
because  of  its  uncouth  appearance  will  lose 
something.  The  charm  of  these  tales, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  short, 
consists,  first,  in  the  racy  character  which  the 
author  has  impressed  on  nearly  all  his  per- 
sonages, and,  secondly,  in  the  carious  seu- 
tentiousness  of  the  dialogue  and  its  odd 
turns  of  phrase,  which  frequently  remind  one 
of  what  is  called  American  humour.  "  The 
Swallowed  Sixpence,"  "Bitter-Sweet,"  and 
"  EavesdroppingB,"  are  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  stories,  but  there  are  few  out  of  the 
forty-seven  which  are  not  worth  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  five  or  ten  minutes  which 
their  reading  would  occupy. 

We  noti(»d  Ur.  James  s  American  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  across  the  Atlantic. 
Since  that  time  its  author  has  been  in. 
dustrious,  and  has  made  not  infrequent  ap- 
pearances before  an  English  audience.  Tlie 
American,  however,  continues  to  be,  if  not 
exactly  his  best  or  most  finished  piece  of 
work,  at  any  rate  that  in  which  his  powers 
are  most  clearly  shown,  and  in  which  they 
have  best  grappled  with  a  subject  on  the 
great  scale.  It  is  also,  perhaps,  the  work 
which  most  clearly  exhibits  Mr.  James's  great 
defect,  the  defect  of  expending  immense 
pains  on  characters  which  are  not  worth  the 
trouble.  It  is  nnfortcnately  impossible  to 
like  Mr.  James's  characters :  it  is  also  impos- 
eible  to  get  np  a  good  healthy  dislike  of 
them ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  art,  though 
by  no  means  small,  is  not  sufficient  to  put 
liking  or  disliking  out  of  the  question,  as  is 
the  art  of  Flaubert  or  Thackeray.  Notwith- 
standing which,  all  persons  who  have  not  yet 
read  The  American  may  be  recommended  to 
read  it  now. 

It  is  fortnnate  that  'TTare  Searts  bears  the 
imprint  of  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  for 
otherwise  we  should  certainly  have  regarded 
it  as  the  first  production  of  a  private  press 
at  one  of  two  lai^  institutions  which  are  to 
bo  found  a  few  miles  to  the  north  and  west 
of  London,  by  the  side  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Western  Bailways. 
One  of  the  earliest  speeches  in  the  book 
runs  thus : — "  What  i'  the  name  of  heaven 
dost  mean,  young  Springald,  by  the  opening 
of  yon  gate  P  Best  think  I  am  like  to  thee, 
and  fear  to  leap  it?  "  All  the  rest  of  its 
lucidly  few  pi^es  are  written  in  the  same 


^96Uf2o-Elizabethan  style.  The  period,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  for  as  we  can  make  it  out, 
is  the  eighteenth  century,  and  sufficiently 
late  therein  to  allow  one  of  the  characters 
to  play  Handel's  music. 

Sorrentina  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
yoang  writer,  who,  like  many  of  her  fellows, 
thinks  to  make  the  natural  pathos  of  death 
and  misfortune  do  instead  of  interest  in 
plot  or  characters,  which  she  is  as  yet  unable 
to  manage.  It  is  not  a  badly-written  book, 
and  displays  some  power  of  doing  better. 
But  it  cannot  be  pronounced  worthy  of  much 
praise  as  it  stands.  The  aathor  has  evidently 
yet  to  learn  that  the  great  accidents  of  life 
ought  only  to  be  used  by  the  fiction-writer 
to  deepen  and  heighten  the  interest  in  cha- 
racters which  his  art  has  already  made  in- 
teresting. Otherwise  they  have  no  more 
legitimate  pathos  than  the  latter  end  of  the 
firat  column  of  the  Times  to  the  world  at 
large. 

Mr.  Wilton's  book  is,  to  some  extent,  also 
an  example  of  this  very  prevalent  ianlt.  Bnt 
its  author  has  a  larger  idea  of  the  duties  of 
a  novelist  than  Miss  Bose,  and  his  canvas  is 
better  covered.  Although  The  Sole  Reward 
of  80  much  Love,  like  most  of  the  books  we 
are  now  dealing  with,  is  but  a  one-volume 
story,  its  list  of  characters  is  tolerably 
long,  and  some  at  least  of  them  are  worked 
out  with  some  elaboration.  The  two  most 
prominent  are  a  capricious  and  tyrannical 
father  and  his  long-suffering  daughter, 
whose  love  towards  her  only  brother  is  re- 
vrarded  in  the  somewhat  insufficient  and 
tragical  manner  which  the  title  indicates. 
The  aimless  and  half-insane  malice  of 
Squire  Heathfield,  with  its  disastrous  re- 
sults to  himself  and  others,  are  ima^^inations 
of  some  merit ;  and  some  Spanish  sketches 
also  contained  in  the  volnme  are  bright  and 
amusing.  But  the  hero  is  a  mere  stick, 
and  the  conditions  of  probability  in  the  con- 
duct of  others  of  the  characters  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  attended  to. 

The  Viking,  as  its  title  pretty  clearly  in- 
dicates, is  a  novel  of  the  historical  order. 
The  author  with  singular  ill-fortune  has 
begun  it  with  a  Prefoce  containing  some  of 
the  worst  English  that  even  a  novel-reviewer 
has  ever  met  with.  The  story  itself  is  by 
no  means  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
this  prelnde.  It  shows  signs  of  inexpe- 
rience, and  is  often  awkward  in  diction,  but 
it  has  some  interest,  and  displays  consider- 
ably more  power  of  imagining  character 
than  of  expressing  it.  The  heroine,  who 
bums  a  bishop,  is  rather  a  pleasing  creation, 
though  we  are  far  from  laying  it  down  as  a 
general  principle  that  heroines,  even  if  they 
have  golden  hair,  are  justified  in  making 
bonfires  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

After  duly  running  its  twelvemonth's 
coarse,  Saul  Weir  has  come  to  an  end  at 
last.  Its  merits  and  defects  are  natur- 
ally not  dissimilar  to  those  of  A  Modern 
Minister,  though  perhaps  they  may  be  more 
clearly  recognisable  by  those  who  allow  a 
certain  novelty  of  form  and  style  to  balance 
their  judgment  of  a  book.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  to  the  author  a  rather  unusual  fe- 
cundity of  invention  and  a  fiwnlty  of  giving  a 
certain  distinction  and  individuality  to  an 
extraordinarily  wide  range  of  characters 
and  incidents.   There  are  also,  without 


doubt,  not  a  few  persons  to  whom  tin  book 
as  a  whole  has  proved  interesting.  Uoks^ 
however,  we  sjlow  the  mere  eridenoe  of 
powers  which  are  not  put  to  any  good  me 
to  outweigh  the  actual  productioa  of  mnctt 
bad  work,  it  is  not  possible  to  praise  Bad 
Weir.  Central  interest  it  has  really  acme 
for  the  finding  of  the  treaanre  is  not  Buffi-' 
cient  to  knit  together  and  co-ordinate  the 
vast  assemblage  of  personages  which  tie 
author  brings  on  the  stage.  The  charac% 
are  more  or  less  lay  figares,  though  ]tj 
figures  ingeniously  enough  differentiaM. 
The  comedy,  of  which  the  author  is  proi. 
gaily  lavish,  is  of  the  most  deplorable  order: 
more  dreary  fooling  than  the  Beecheetet 
scenes,  and  especially  the  malapropisli^ 
of  a  deaf  reporter,  has  rarely  been  com- 
mitted to  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pathetic  and  tragic  parts  have  all  the  irell- 
intontioned  bnt  unreal  and  stilted  noble 
sentimmit  associated  with  transpoDtioe  meb- 
drama.  The  English  is  very  amlatiom  and 
very  bad,  being  sometimeB  wholly  anintdli. 
gible,  and  sometimes,  in  such  phrases  is 
"  Saul  wrote  Bedland,"  altogether  bebv 
the  literary  standard.  That  the  author  bss 
in  him,  or  her,  the  stuff  of  a  saccessfnl,  if 
not  of  a  good,  novelist,  appears  to  q3  b/no 
means  unlikely ;  bnt  he  is  almost  entirelj 
destitute  of  cultivation  or  critical  bcdtj, 
and  needs  the  unsparing  koife  of  i  Li 
Tonche  to  prune  him  into  good  order.  Li- 
stead  of  this  he  has  allowed  himself  torn 
wild  in  these  two  novels,  and  ii  ippeiis 
rather  dubious  whether  his  iiD&iajted 
luxuriance  is  now  susceptible  of  idiutomig. 

Qeoboe  SunMn. 


SCHOOL-BOOEB. 


Whetheb  or  DO  it  belongs  to  the  dutj  ot  i 
University  Frees  to  puhliaii  Bchool-boon  (,» 
AcADEKT,  February  8),  it  is  surely  cl«r  tliK 
such  pablications  should  be  undertaken,  if  it  u. 
on  purely  public  grounds,  and  witb  Ae  otg«i 
of  filling  up  real  gaps  in  the  ewrKufB  <^  <■ 
achools.  Whffire  no  good  Bcho<^^itioii  of  > 
or  Roman  daame  uiats,  the  UniTeiBitiee  tmK 
real  service  to  learners  and  teachers  bv  euppljii^ 
the  deficiency.  But  when  a  text  has  been  lotti 
practical  purpoaes  sufficiently  well  edited  alnw^ 
there  seems  do  sufficient  need  for  s  new  edition  f. 
it  under  shelter  of  the  great  name  of  Oxford « 
Cambridge,  much  leas  for  fawneweditiowiiniir 
almost  simultaneous  from  the  "  Pitt "  Pw 
the  "  Olaieodon."  There  ia  smdj 
dignified — not  to  say  ludicrous — in  the>pee«tf 
of  two  great  Univeraitiea  bidding  agunrt » 
other,  and  against  the  London  publiflBBre, fw* 
privilege  of  supplying  Junior  Forma  in  im^ 
with  an  authonaed  veraon  of  Bome  eleDWi"? 
and  &niitiar  Oreek  or  Latin  text-book. 

Twonewaehool-«di1ionsofXnoi^^-<i**' 
Book  II.,  have  jost  reached  as,  one  by  Mr.C- 
Jemm  from  the  "  ClazeBdon  "  FMas,  t^  otte^ 
Mr.  A.  Pretor  from  the  "  Pitt"  We  do  nottiu* 
that  either  was  needed;  that  both  were  not  k«w 
ia  a  propoeilion  which  acarcely  requires  defen* 
Both  aathcvs  acknowledge  obligations  to  the  w 
known  recent  edition  by  Mr.  Taylor  (Riri^ 
1877),  and  a  comparison  of  their  boob  with  UJ; 
of  their  jrodeceBsor  leads  to  the  candasion  tW' 
neither  ia  in  any  sense  an  advanoe  opw  i|;  *■ 
Jerram  ia  especially  complimentary  to  *&•  "J^ 
"  eiceUent  new  edition.'*  We  cannot  help  won«; 
ing  why  he  wished,  or  how  ha  expected,  to 
sede  a  work  whose  merits  he  recognises  »  ob* 
didly.  But  perhaps  he  reasoned  with  himself 
the  authorities  of  theOlaiwidon  PreaaMittolTW 
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to  enter  the  lists  ftgainst  Mesna.  RiTingfasn ;  and 
that  a  oompUment  to  Mr.  Taylra  in  tw  Piefitce 
was  not  neoaaaarily  inconustent  Trith  an  attempt 
to  soppUnt  turn  in  the  market 

It  is  probably  Mr.  A.  0.  Friekard's  misfortaoe 
rather  th&n  bia  fault  that  his  achool-edition  of 
the  Promethetu  (Olarendoa  Press)  should  haTS 
anmared  so  shortly  after  Mr.  Palsy's  "  Pitt  Press  " 
edition  of  tbe  same  play.   In  some  respects  we 
think  the  newer  book  tbe  better  of  the  two,  yet 
faardlj,  perhns,  enoiub  so  to  justify  its  production 
by  the  Qxfora  Fi«b  Delegates  in  apparent  riralry 
witb  tbe  -woA  of  tbe  welMmown  Oambridge 
KbolflT.   Mr.  Piiekaid'frbook,  howeyer,  is  at  buj 
rate  quite  independent  of  its  riral,  and  is  eri- 
d«ntlT  the  result  of  real  study  and  reSection. 
There  is  an  iDterestiog  and  well-written  Intro- 
•iociion,  embodying  a  complete  analysis  of  tbe 
^tT-and  discussing  mtb  considerable  taste  and 
ixi^ht  some  of  its  main  literary  and  theological 
ffstoree.    Tbe  text  ia  nuunly  that  of  IHndorf's 
fccond  edition,  with  occasional  variations  intro- 
duced in  deference  to  tbe  authority  of  MSS.  The 
Eotes  are  clear,  suggestive,  and  fully  adequate  to 
ihe  requirements  of  the  readers  for  whom  they 
are  intended.    As  Mr.  Prickard  hss  not  con- 
sidered himself  absolutely  bound  to  follow  Din- 
dorf,  we  rather  regret  that  be  has  not  accepted 
H'elcker'B  attribution  of  lines  266,  367,  to  Pro- 
neUwosand^OhoTDBTespeetively.  Itissurely 
Ml  srosea  of  coiuemtifim  to  reject  all  coiredaons 
"idduwayihlMOaasaiUataa.*'   Sinularly  we  wish 
}b,  Prielurd  bad  been  bold  cnoogb  to  omit  line 
Jd:  it  baa  all  tbe  air  of  a  gloss  founded  on  a  remi- 
ajaoence  of  lines  7,  8 ;  and  it  distorbs  the  pro- 
portion of  two  lines  from  K rates  to  one  irom 
Ilepbaistoe,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of 
the  dialogue  in  which  it  occurs.   The  note  on 
KmyifrAtf  in  line  692,  "a  participle  would  be 
more  natural,"   seems   haidly  adequate.  The 
treatment  of  a  verbal  in  tos  as  an  adjective  of 
two  tenmnations  for  no  apparent  reason  of  metre 
or  euphonyi  is  unique;  and  the  word  aTvyrjris 
is  elaewhcra  found  in  classical  Greek  only  as  the 
temunatioD  of  a  compound.    Bid  Aeschylus 
write  AovTvyijroc  (cf.  Choeph.,  636),  and  is  the 
'Hpaof  oar  texts  (^ipa  Cod.  Med.)  due  to  the 
commDed  efforts  of  a  commentator  and  a  copyist  P 
The  great  featttre  of  Ab-.  D.  B.  Monro's  Iliad, 
£«cNt  J.  (Clarendon  Press),  is  its  really  admirable 
digest  of  the  peooUaritieB  of  ^merio  grammar, 
^e  only  regnt  Ibat  a  treatise  from  miieh  pro- 
fessed acholara  might  learn  so  much  should  be 
buried  in  a  sehool-book  intended  merely  for 
**  persons  who  have  learned  tbe  rudiments  of  Attic 
OireiOc,  and  have  made  some  little  progress  in  con- 
«-tniiiig."    Tbe  notes  on  the  text  are  full  of 
Icjiowledge,  but  perhaps  rather  too  Inrief  and 
amJliuiTe  for  the  o^pnners  for  whom  they  are 
Xzitended.    On  line  408,  Mr.  Monro  observes: 
*  ■*  Where  two  names  are  given,  one  said  to  be  used 
'S?;  the  gods,  the  other  only  by  men,  it  will  be 
^Zotad  that  ^e  divine  name  ia  the  one  which  has 
«Je  clearer  meaning."    An  intelligent  boy  will 
■^^onder  why  this  would  be  so;  and  it  is  a 
pvity  that  Mr.  Monro   does   not   go  on  to 
ifHve   a    reason   for  the   phenomenon  which 
notices.   On  line  148  a  note  is  ^ven  explain- 
i        the  meaning  of  vir^S^i,  which  might  well  have 
fe=3Mn  supplemented  by  some  accoont  of  the  forma- 
weha  of  tb«  word.  And  we  doubt  whether  tbe 
OKA  on  line  160  t^te  brings  oat  tbe  real  rela- 
tifio  of  tiie  two  datiTes  rot  tmA  tmviv.  Have  we 
not  bere  a  caae  of  appomtion  between  "tbe  whole 
4nd  the  part "  rimilar  to  that  which  so  commonly 
produces  doable  accnsataves  in  Homer? 

Tbe  many  teachers  and  students  who  have 
profited  by  Mr.  Merc's  exoellentOt^ywey,  Sookt  I.- 
XJJ.  (Clarendon  Press),  will  welcome  the  appear- 
anoe  of  his  second  and  concluding  volume.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  possesses  the  same  merits 
of  accurate  sdiolarship  and  thorough  adaptation 
to  the  requimnenta  of  its  readers  which  caused 
the  iooeeii  of  ita  nedecpamr.  A  *<  Sketch  of 
Piiiiei|al  Hbmiric  fanna"  is  givm  in  as  Appen. 


dix,  which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  along 
with  that  of  Mr.  Monro's  lUad  notioed  above. 
We  observe  some  slight  discrepancies  between  the 
two— in,  tbe  declension  of  vHts  .^e  latter 
scholar  gives  some  forms  which  Mr,  Merry  does 
not  notice;  and,  contrariwise,  the  forms  aftjits 
and  Hfi^s  are  given  by  Mr.  Merry  and  omlttod  by 
Mr.  Monro.  Are  tbe  two  latter  rmlly  Homeric  P 
*AjiAue  and  tffuw  no  doubt  are :  but  we  feel  some 
qualiQs  as  to  tne  nomttuttms.  Tbe  sketches  in  the 
frontismece  of  an  axe  (to  illnstrate  Books  xix.,  1. 
673,  foU ;  xxL,  1. 420.  foU^  and  a  door  (to  illostrate 
Book  xxi.,  1. 47,  foil.)  will  compare  not  unfavour^ 
ably  vrith  the  famous  drawings  of  the  Homeric 
ship  in  Mr.  Merry's  former  volume. 

The  old  "Winchester  Oraecae  €franunatica« 
Rudimenta  loses  some  of  its  terrors  in  its  new 
English  shape  as  A  Greek  Primer  (Clarendon 
Press).  But  we  regret  to  see  that  the  "accurate 
scholarship  and  educational  experience  of  0.  8. 
Jraram,  Esq.,"  has  not  wholly  removed  the  mis- 
leadinflf  and  erroneous  statements  which,  no  less 
than  its  inherent  defects  of  method,  have  led  to 
its  expulsion  from  the  curriculum  of  many  leading 
schools.  We  still  find  the  old  absurd  account  of 
the  middle  voice  as  one  "  which  combines  the 
notions  of  activity  and  pauimty—aa  rwrro/*ai,  '  I 
strike  myself.' "  Surely  by  this  time  we  have  all 
learned  that  such  middles  as  this  are  tbe  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule ;  and  that  it  is  the  remoter 
object  and  not  the  object  proper,  which  in  the 
middle  voice  is,  as  a  rule,  identical  witb  the  sub- 
ject Again,  the  paragraph  on  "  The  Use  of  tiie 
Augment  in  Compound  Verbs"  is  vitiated  by  a 
radical  misconception,  long  since  (if  we  mistake 
not)  pointed  out  by  Scaliger.  Mvm>Xoy<'iu  is  not  a 
"  compound  verb  "  at  all.  It  is  formed  from  the 
stem  of  the  noun  fivSoKiyos,  precisely  as  ipiKtat  is 
formed  from  the  stem  of  ^tKos :  no  separate  rule, 
then,  is  needed  to  determine  the  pontion  of  its 
augment.  We  have  noticed  in  other  grammars 
amilarly  misleading  statements  as  to  so-called 
"compound  verbs;"  but  surely  boys  should  be 
taught  to  distinguish  between  the  juxtapoeUion  of 
prepontion  and  verb-^em  (as  in  irpos-0aK\-a>)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  formation,  of  a  verb  from 
the  ttem  of  a  eompouna  noun  on  the  other.*  On 
page  90  uiere  is  a  somewhat  careless  statement 
that  "  all  Imperfects  "  beve  "  a  short  vowel  in  the 
pennltima  of  tbe  Dual  and  Plural."  This  is,  of 
course,  nntme  of  the  Imperfect  of  flfii,  and 
sometimes  also  of  that  of  ttfu.  At  page  08  the 
forms  oitaiAtVf  otJStnr  and  oiSairt  are  said  to  occur 
"  only  in  later  writers."  A  reference  to  Yeitch's 
Oreek  Verbt  will  show  examples  of  their  use  in 
each  authors  as  Herodotus,  Aristophanes,  Euri- 
pides, and  Xenophon.  The  fact  is  of  no  great 
consequence,  perhaps,  but  still  it  is  a  fact,  and  the 
statement  of  the  Primer  is  incorrect  accordingly. 
On  page  161  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  apparenuy 
without  exception,  for  Formation  of  Tenses, 
that  "  two  successive  syllables  cannot  both  begin 
with  an  aspirate."  Yet  three  pages  back  we  come 
upon  i-6a<f-6^v  and  i-0pe<p-Bf]y.  And  surely  the 
existence  of  such  forms  as  and  txvdtjv  might 
have  sunested  a  modification  of  tbe  role.  Follow- 
ing on  this  statement  we  get  another  that  "  if  tbe 
final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  an  aspirate,  and  this 
aapirata  is  destroyed  in  any  tense  by  tbe  process 
of  inflexion,  the  first  lettw  of  tbe  stem  must  be 
changed  in  that  tense  to  an  aspirate,  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  one  that  has  been  lost."  At  this  rate 
the  Futures  of  Pptx^  and  wrlSa  would  be  *t>pt$o 
and  4>9l<r»  respectively ;  which  will  be  news,  we 
fimcv,  to  the  majoritr  of  scholars.  On  the  wbde 
we  do  not  tbink  tiiat  this  J^mer  will  increase  the 
reputation  of  the  "  Cluendon  Press  S^ies.** 

Mr.  Green's  new  instalment  of  Aristophanes, 
The  Frogt  (Pitt  Press),  is  likely  to  find  not  less 
favour  with  teachers  and  learners  than  his 
jjorevious  editions  of  The  Birde  and  The  Qoudt 
in  the  same  series.  He  has  consulted  all  tbe  beet 
authorities,  and  produced  a  very  satis&ctory  and 
gerviMaUe  book.  The  notes  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  aebool  use,  nuther  too  diffuse  siw  too 


composed,  full  of  point  and  vivacity,  but  witb 
BO  artificial  straining  after  epigrammatic  effect 
There  is  a  well-arranged  Introduction,  also,  and  a 
useful  synopsis  of  Dindorfs  and  Meineke's  read- 
ing^.  In  some  points  we  disagree  with  Mr. 
Green's  interpretations.   Thus,  at  line  191,  it  is 
inconceivable  to  us  that  rav  Kotav  refers  to  the 
carcases  of  the  slain  at  A^nusae.     A  fight 
nefA  r&¥  Kpt&y  surely  means  a  fight  for  rh  xpea ; 
and  we  fail  to  see  how  tbe  fight  at  Ai^nnusae  was 
a  figbt^  tbe  carcases,  because  after  it  "  such  a 
stir  was  made  about  picMng  up  the  crews."  Mr. 
Green's  note  seems  rather  to  evade  than  to  grapple 
vrith  this  objection.   But,  further,  is  it  likely  that 
Aristophanes  would  lutve  been  gtUlty  of  so  gross 
an  outrage  on  the  feelings  of  the  dead  men's  rela- 
tives as  to  sneer  at  the  unburied  corpses  F  Surely 
be  had  more  prudence,  if  not  more  sense  of  pro- 
priety.  Mr.  Green  objects  to  the  more  usual  in- 
terpretation, "  a  struggle  for  dear  life,"  that  tbis 
description  is  not  epecialbi  ajppUcable  to  the  fight 
at  Ar^nusae.   He  may  be  nght,  though  his  argu- 
ment does  not  (|uita  convince  us.    But  if  a  special 
allusion  underlies  the  word  KpeStv,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  compare  the  expression  rh  a-Syfui  in  the 
sense  of  "personal   freedom"  (e.ff.,  vtpl  toO 
o^uaros  ayaviCeu^if  rov  trafiaros  ortpturdat,  &C.), 
and  understand  KptStv  as  a  comic  way  of  express- 
ing the  slaves*  object  in  fighting,  the  liberation  of 
their  own  "  oaicases."  Oao  or  two  other  points 
we  notice.    At  lines  644,  6,  does  not  Aeacus' 
blow  fall  after  l6ov?    The  joke  seems  much 
improved  if  Xantbias  has  been  already  struck 
when  he  says  a-KSirtt  iw,  &c.   line  904:  ia 
avoKtllav  diKoAifipas,  suppodng  the  latter  to  be  a 
place,  really  a  stranger  expression  than,  let  us  say, 
"diripere  provinciam"  in  Latin  P     The  whole 
passage  seems  to  describe  a  fight  between  a  lion 
and  a  boar  in  the  forest-den  or  "  wallow  "  of  the 
boar,  and  trwrxshav  to  give  a  lively  picture  of  the 
havock  wrought  among  the  trees  and  brushwood 
of  which  that  "  wallow  "  consists.  The  expression 
is  bold,  but  after  all  not,  we  think,  much  bolder 
than  that  of  Pope's  well-known  line — "  Half  thy 
forests  rush  into  tfly  floods."    In  line  8D,  we 
shonld  say  "  supply,"  not     but  "  a  repetition  of 
c't^Xa^  "  after  Sorts.   At  lines  186,  7,  we  doubt 
whetbor  due  ecmndention  is  gi'ran  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  which  Eock  offers  in  support  of 
the  reading  "Okvov  TrXoxor.    Especially,  Mr.  Green 
seems  to  ignore  Plutarch's  distinct  description  of 
Ocnas  as  located  iv  ^ov.  At  line  863,  is  it  certain 
that  Horace's  Telephus  et  Peleus  are  to  be  identi- 
fied vrith  the  plays  of  those  names  by  Euripides  ? 
In  the  preceding  line  (862)  we  seem  to  see  a  play 
on  words  between  vtvpa  and  ftiXij  (in  tbe  sense  of 
"  limbs  ")  ;  and  similnrly  in  801,  between  ^aa-avieip 
and  a^cf^Tjyas,  founded  on  the  association  of  these 
words  with  ideas  of  torfwe.    Neither  of  these 
points  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Qreen. 

We  have  only  space  for  the  briefest  mention  of 
two  more  volumes  of  the  "  Pitt  Press  Series :  " 
Mr.  Beid*8  Cicero,  Laeliut  de  Amtciiia,  and  Mr. 
Peakett's  Ciiesar,  SeU.  Gallic.  IV.,  V.  Both  books 
are  thoroughly  conscientious  and  sobolarly  pro- 
ductions, yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  both  are 
somewhat  over  the  heads  of  the  readers  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  The  notes  of  each  teem  with 
references  which  tbe  average  student  will  cer- 
tainly not  coaaolt^  and  quotations  which  be  will 
not  be  at  tlw  pains  of  construing.  In  illostration 
of  this  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Fewett'a  note,  hx  too 
long  for  us  to  quote  in  full,  on  the  words  "Corua 
ventus  "  (5.  C,  chap,  vii,,  21),  What  school-bor, 
when  once  he  has  found  tiiat  "  Corns  is  the  N.  W. 
wind,"  will  care  to  wade  through  half-ardozen 
lines  of  Aulus  Gellius  and  then  "  draw  a  line  from 
N.  to  S.  and  place  down  the  rieht-hand  saie  of 
this  line  to  one  looking  N.  the  three  winds  N.E., 
E.,  S.E.,"  &c.,  &C.J  in  order  to  convince  himself 
of  the  accuracy  of  a  rendering  which  he  vrill  be 
perfectly  wUling  to  accept  without  verification  on 
Mr.  Peekett's  simple  statement  of  itP  We  cannot 
wonder  if  finished  scholar8,find  it  bard  to  write 
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anleu  they  can  bring  themnlTes  to  do  so,  though 
they  nuy  produce  good  booln,  they  will  not  pro- 
duce good  acAoof-booka. 


NOTES  ANJ>  NEWa. 

The  Report  of  the  Coundl  of  the  Camden 
Sodety,  read  at  the  general  meeting  oa  the  2nd 
inst.,  announced  that  the  books  selected  for  pub- 
lication in  the  cuirent  year  are :  The  Econamt/  of 
the  FUd,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Jeeaopp,  Caving  an 
Aceoont  of  the  state  of  the  Fleet  Prison  in  the 
time  of  James  I. ;  The  Book  of  the  Puritan 
Vmtation  of  the  JTniveraitjf  of  Oxford,  to  be 
edited  by  Prof.  Montagu  Burrowa;  and  The 
Hamilton  Papon,  1638-1648,  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  This  last  consiBts  of  a  selection  of 
papera  from  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  collection  at 
tiamilton  Palace,  which  throw  light  on  the  misBionB 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  ScotUmd  in  1638 
and  1639,  and  on  various  points  in  the  history  of 
the  Ciril  War,  inclnding  the  lettors  written  by 
Sir  Robert  Murray  when  the  king  was  with  the 
Scots  at  Newcastle  in  1646,  and  some  able  letters 
of  Lauderdale,  written  when  he  was  employed  in 
1648  to  invite  the  Prince,  afterwards  Charles  II., 
to  join  the  Scotch  army  preparing  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England  in  the  Second  Civil  War,  The 
council  also  announced  that  the  index  to  the  first 
series  of  these  pablicatioDS,  which  has  been  in  pre- 
paration for  eleTen  years,  is  at  last  ready  to  ^  to 
press,  and  that  some  dieeta  have  been  pnnted 
As  it  will  throw  open  the  whole 
of  a  vast  amount  of  historual  information 
which  has  hitherto  been  hardly  available  to  en- 
qnirffis,  and  as  the  expense  of  printing  it  will  be  very 
great,  tbey  would  eamestlypress  upon  thosewho  are 
mterested  in  the  study  of  English  history  the 
propriety  of  joining  the  society.  It  is  strange  that 
where  so  much  interest  is  felt  in  the  subject  the 
number  of  subecribers  should  still  he  under  300. 
No  other  society  does  more  work.  It  is  not,  like 
the  excellent  Chetham  and  Surtoes  Societies,  re- 
stricted to  any  special  locaKty ;  it  therefore  doee 
not  obtun  the  advantage  of  local  support  -,  while 
the  limitation  of  the  scheme  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolk  to  the  Middle  Ages  leaveB  the  field  of  the 
mxteenth,  seventeenth  and  ughteenth  centuries 
completely  open. 

Wb  understand  that  Mr.  W.  T.  Arnold's  Essay 
on  the  Roman  Provinciai  Administration  down  to 
the  Time  of  Qmetantine  the  Oreat,  to  whicb  tiie 
Arnold  jmse  at  Oxfiord  was  lately  awarded,  will 
be  putdished  almost  immediately  %  Messrs.  Mac- 
jniUan  and  Oo, 

Ak  article  which  appeared  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Weatmintter  JReview,  entitled  "The 
Oairoli  Family,"  seems  to  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention  in  Italy,  a  translatioD  by  Signor 
Torraea  hamng  been  recently  published  at  Naples 
in  the  form  tu  an  elegant  little  volume.  From 
the  postscript  to  the  translation  we  gather  tlutt 
the  article  was  written  by  Miss  Evelvn  Oaning^ 
ton,  the  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Boddng. 

We  hear  that  the  article  on  the  South  African 
Problem  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  is  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude. 

Mb.  AiTHTJR  Abnou>  has  contributed  an  article 
entitled  *'  A  Plea  for  Free  Trade  "  to  the  iVmce- 
ton  Eepiew  of  New  York. 

Mb.  Alfbed  Bailbt.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
for  immediate  publication  an  historical  sketch  of 
J%i  Sueceeaion  to  the  Englxth  Crown.  The  volume, 
as  containing  a  succinct  statement  of  the  question 
and  the  principles  involved,  should  be  of  great 
value  to  students  of  Constitutional  History,  imd 
of  no  little  interest  to  general  readers. 

Hbsbbs.  Watebiow  akd  Sons  (Lihitbd)  vrill 
publish  shorUy  Englieh  Mimical  Inatitutiont : 
their  Growth  and  Beotlmmtent  from  183d  to  1879, 
StatutteaUjf  lihutrated,  by  J.  R.  Someis  Vine. 


Thb  aerial  entitled  "  My  Land  of  Beulah,"  now 
running  in  Ml  ike  Year  JRotmdf  is  by  Mrs.  Leith 
Adams. 

Undkb  the  tiUe  of  "  Ea^  Lessons  in  Science," 
and  edited  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett,  of  the  Boval 
Collwe  of  Science  in  Dublin,  Messrs.  Macmillan 
and  Co.  have  in  preparation  three  small  volumes : 
on  Heat,  by  Miss  0.  A.  Martineau ;  on  Light,  by 
Mrs.  Awdiy ;  and  on  Electricity,  by  the  Editor. 
The  volumes  will  be  adequately  illustrated,  and 
the  first-named  will  be  puhlishea  shortly. 

A  PBOVlsiONAL  Index  to  the  QUtttary  of  Fiah 
Namea  in  preparation  for  the  Dialect  Society  has 
now  been  printed,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
gentiemon  interested  in  the  subject  whose  address 
18  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Satchell,  Downshire  Hill 
House,  N.W. 

The  second  sale  of  the  late  M.  XHdot's  books  and 
manuscripts  will  b^n  on  the  36th  inst,  in  Paris. 
The  illuminated  livrea  ^Heurea  will  appear  in 
this  section,  along  with  the  "  Blockboolu  "  and 
a  number  of  Bibles,  printed  and  manuscript.  They 
will  be  on  view  at  Mr.  Quaritcfa's  estebiishment 
in  Piccadilly  to-day  and  on  Monday  morning 
next. 

Mb.  Beeutakd  VictOB  is  contributing  to  the 
Penzance  Comiahman  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  anment  Cornish  language,  with  a  Glossary. 

Messes.  W.  Seeffinotok  akd  Sok  have  in 
the  press  an  illustrated  work  entitled  The  QiH- 
dre^a  Fairy  Oeogr€phy,  by  the  Rev.  Forbes  K 
Window,  which  is  intended  to  be  at  once  an 
interesting  book  of  tales,  adventures,  travels,  &c., 
for  children,  and  a  school  and  elaaa  handbook  of 
geography. 

The  success  of  M.  Joseph  Boulmier's  Vitta- 
ndiea,  reviewed  in  our  columns  last  autumn,  has 
been  so  great  that  they  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
charming  series  entitled  "  Petite  Collection  Elzd- 
virienne  (Paris:  I.  Lizeuz),  with  the  addition 
of  a  very  delicate  and  brilliant  etehing  by  Ad. 
Lolauze.  M,  Boulmier  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  new  series  of  VtUaneuea,  which  will  be' 
preceded  by  an  historical  monograph  on  that  form 
of  verse.  The  firm  of  M.  Liseux  have  also  in 
preparation  Le  Bon  Berger  of  Jehaa  de  Brie,  in 
the  same  exqiusite  form. 

Mb.  p.  a.  Daniel's  Time-Analysis  of  Oorio- 
lanua  (read  with  the  Time-Analysis  of  the  other 
tr^dies  before  the  New  Shakspere  Societv,  in 
December  1878)  was  read  before  the  Cmton 
Shakspere  Society  at  their  last  meeting.  Dr.  J. 
£.  Shaw  also  read  a  paper  "  On  some  <»  the  Me- 
trical Characteristics  oi  CbriotontM." 

The  Bible  Society,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  con- 
templates a  new  and  revised  editionof  the  Peshito 
(Syriac)  version  of  the  Bible. 

Pbof.  Fbasz  Deuizboh  has  engaged  to  con- 
tribute a  translation  (or  retranslation)  of  the  so- 
called  Psalter  of  Solomon  into  Hebrew  to  Prof. 
O.  von  Gebhardt's  new  critical  edition. 

A  noTEWOBTHT  contribution  to  the  discussion 
Tespecting  the  value  of  the  Chaldee  Tobit  in  the 
Bodleian  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Noldeke  in  the 
Monateberichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy  (January  20, 
1879).  He  thinks  that  the  ordinary  Greek  text  of 
Tobit  is  still  the  earliest  of  the  existing  recensions, 
and  in  all  probability  the  true  original.  "  There 
is  too  strong  a  tendenOT  to  take  Helmusit^  vmtings 
for  translatKHiB  from  the  Hebrew.  Hdlenistic  Jews, 
without  classical  or  at  any  rate  without  rhetorical 
tnuning,  were  hardly  in  a  portion  to  write  books  of 
areligiouscomplezioninanotiwr  language  than  that 
of  the  LXX."  As  to  the  place  of  composition.  Prof. 
Noldeke  inclines  to  £|gypt ;  as  to  the  date,  a  minute 
comparison  of  the  language  of  the  Greek  ToUt 
with  that  of  the  other  books  of  the  LXX  mi^t 
enable  us  to  speak  more  poutively ;  but  it  is  a 

Siiauuble  conjecture  which  dates  the  book,  in  the 
orm  in  which  the  ordinary  Greek  text  preeente  it, 
shortly  before  the  Maccabees.  An  appendix  treate 
of  the  language  of  Neubauer's  ToUt.   A  ghuce  is 


enough  to  show  that  tins  is  a  dialect  of  FfeleitiDr 
though  in  many  respects  difforsnt  from  th«  of  ibj 
Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  TsstsmaiL  Tlu 
version  may  have  been  made  sbont  300  ld.  ar 
even  rather  earlier.  The  numnoua  comLpdau 
which  have  crept  into  it  make  It  an  undeam^ 
reading-hook  for  be^nners  in  Ohaldee. 

The  ^uikemeare-Jahrbu^,  Btnd  nv.,  cont^ 
two  articles  by  Dr.  Wagner :  one  on  the  text  oT 
"Mueedorusj"  t^e  other,  twenty-four  conjecto! 
emendations  in  the  First  Folio  text  of  Shsknn 
In  Much  Ado,  V.,  i,  16,  for  "And  soim," 
waffge,"  Dr.  Wagner  suggests  "And  mm 
we^h  "  —  that  is,  nicely  baUnce  sorrow  {m- 
pare  Tempeat,  IL,  i.,  8):  Maamm  for  Mtam, 
II.,  iv.,  80,  for  "wwAteW  beauty  "reBd''coMeiri' 
In  the  same  play,  I.,  v.,  41 

"Am  blossomiag  time 

That  from  the  seedness  the  hare  Maw  hntp 

To  teeming  foiaon,** 
Dr.  Wagner  reads— 

"  As  blossmidng  time, 
That  fomu  the  seed,  next  the  bore  Mow  brii^ 
To  teoQiittg  foiBOB." 
Two  Gentlemen,  V.,  iv.,  129,  "Teioiii  dull  sot 
hold  thee,"  read  "me"  for  " Qm^-L t,mj 
native  city  Vwma  shall  not  restrain  me. 

Tee  same  volume  contains  an  article  ))j  Roler: 
Gericke  with  the  startiing  title  "  SemtoniJdii. 
naeh  Shakespeare's  Manoscript"  It  ii  isttoiM 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mninm»»n  tlat  ih 
quarto  of  1690  was  printed  from  Skbpeni 
muittscript— an  opnion  which  the  Culriiitr 
editors  set  aude  as  unfoondad.  BmQa^'t 
investigation  is  a  piece  of  patient  wkna^ 
criticism. 

The  Beport  of  the  Astor  Lilflm,5«*Ts!i, 
fi»  1878,  18  very  encooia^ng.  Ont  1^  At 
readers  have  increased  by  a  tnoaasDd-,lk^nb 
by  nearly  sixteen  thousand ;  Mr.  Aatohi  ^na 
SIX  rare  and  handeome  MSS.,  ud  two  (im- 
printed books  of  1460  and  1477,  esch  b  two  nk 
folio.   A  fourth  Folio  of  Shakspere  huilio^ 

E resented.  In  books  of  literateie,  17,366  EozU 
ave  been  given  out,  against  6,058  Am(nciB.ttl 
6,204  French ;  but  in  history,  10,634  rmtid 
States  volumes  have  been  issued  as  igiisit  5,1^ 
Briti^  ones.  Italian  history  stands  it  Hfi- 
Russian  at  292:  and  Spanish  at  m  OnDRa 
her  81,  1878,  the  library  contained 
volumes. 

Pbop.  Thombeit,  of  Copenhagen,  whose  Oifcrf 
Lectures  on  the  Origin  of  the  Andait  Sim  ^ 
be  remembered,  has  justpublished  saintewtB: 
lecture  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  the  great  Dbb 
Orientalist  Westermard  (iVW»  Zi(&»?  IJ**^ 
ffoard,  hana  Iob  eg  rirka<nnhed).  Itwis  "efiC" 
gaard  who  first  dedpherod  with  saccea  tk 
Turanian  transerbte  of  the  FcBsisnw" 
inscriptions,  and  his  wo^  oo  Zend  sseoied  vi) 
high  plEU»  among  Peruan  scholars. 

The  Swedish  Society  for  the  Printiiigof  Aw^ 
MSS.  has,  during  the  past  year,  iaaaed 
additional  parte  of  ita  series,  Nos.  70-72.  » 
contuna  the  third  and  laat  partof  a  Missal,*^ 
about  the  end  of  the  tlurtesoth  cent^  I" 
printed  from  the  ao-ealled  Oxenstiem  MS.  >^ 
71  and  72  contun  the  foorth  and  fifth  psm^-f 
bibliography  of  Swedish  dramatic  UtastBt  t. 
G.  E.  Klemming,  concluding  this  important 
The  society  has  also  in  the  preae  a  mediwi' 
Postil  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  AfJ 
Magnaeap  collection  in  Copenhagen. 

Macabiub,  Archbishop  of  UthuBois,tl»«i>i«i: 
historian  of  the  Busian  Church,  has,  u 
perial  ukase  dated  April  20,  been  nonuu^' 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow.  AUadmg  to  thu  "P- 
pointment,  the  JSevoye  Vremya  says . 
"The  (oiteneive  Uboars  of  Mscsiiosu  thjfei  '; 


theological  science,  and  perlienUriy  in 
Chnreh  History,  have  earned  tat  him  an  boai^^ 
celebrity,  not  only  in  Euesia,  hot  tlio  ^^'^ 
of  his  works  havinrbsen  bsildsts}  into  the  n*^ 
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ind  Geimaa  laDgnsges.  With  hit  yrofoand  learaiog 
and  lore  for  science,  he  takes  also  an  aetire  interest 
ID  the  derelopment  of  scientific  edaeatimi  generally 
ID  Boana.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  snfKcient  to  men- 
lioD  the  single  fact  that  he  has,  at  Tarioiu  times,  oon- 
tribatad  to  this  object  altogether  abont  160,000 
ronUea.  being  the  profits  accniing  to  him  from  the 
».kla  of  his  Torks." 

Ur.  Au.ah  Fabk  Paiok  edits  as  the  third 
nut  of  his  "  Hamoet  Shakspere  "  (Edinburgh : 
Edmonaton  and  Oo.)  the  "  Tra^e^  ^  Cymbdmty 
aocordiog  to  the  Fint  Fcdio,"  with  introdoctoiy 
remarks  on  what  he  names  the  "Emphasis- 
Capitals  of  Shakspere."  As  his  opinion  that  the 
capitals  of  the  Folios  indicate  the  words  intended 
k  Shakspere  to  he  delivered  with  emphaus  seems 
to  08  to  nave  small  foondatioo  io  uot,  we  can 
1^7  regret  that  he  shoald  spend  care  and  time, 
19  we  belieTe,  to  little  purpose.  Zn  these  reprints 
ihe  spelling  is  modemieed ;  the  paper  and  the  type 
ire  i^eaaant  to  the  eye.  "VVe  notice  on  page  1  an 
error — "  be  married  "  for  "  he  manied; "  at  least 
Booth's  Fiiat  Folio  and  the  Oamhricige  editon 
ue  agaioBt  Mr.  Baton's  text. 

Bjobsstjebkb-Bjobnbeit's  lateet  dramatic  com- 
position, Leoiutrda,  was  performed  in  the  theatre 
of  Chriadania  on  April  and  seems  to  have  met 
with  a  Teiy  favoarable  reception. 

Mb.  Gsmr  has  hit  upon  a  ^ood  idea.   How  to 
teach  history  to  the  joung  la  a  question  which 
TCxea  the  bnans  of  all  who  are  eomged  in  educa- 
tion.  If  yoa  give  them  text-hodn,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  awaken  interest.  If  ^oa  give  tliem  Ute 
plmna,  they  get  no  connected  ideas. 
"One  <rf  ^e  most  eminent  of  oar  English  acbool- 
mistiMses,"  says  lb.  Green,  "  has  been  in  the  habit 
<rf  breaking  mm  Ume  to  time  the  history  lessons  of 
her  Taiions  claases,  by  reading  to  them  passages  from 
the  greater  historians,  illostrative  of  some  event  in 
the  Ume  which  they  were  studying,  and  wearing 
these  tztncte  into  a  ooDtannooB  story  by  a  few 
wotit  at  their  openiw  and  dose.    The  plan  is 
a  very  nmple  and  eflnctive  one,  as  its  snooess 
has  ivDTcd,  for  history  has  become  popnlar  with  her 
aeliolszs^  while  the  'dry '  parts  of  the  text-books  are 
taasterad  with  fa  greater  aeeozaey  than  of  old." 
The  resalt  has  been  the  publication  by  Mr.  Green 
of  three  little  Tolames  containing  selections  &om 
known  aathors  under  the  title  of  Readinga  from 
JBitgtith  Siaton/  (Macmillan),  which  will,  doubt- 
lesBf  be  as  acceptable  to  pupils  as  they  are  likely 
to  be  to  teachers.   Mr.  Freeman's  account  of  the 
BatUe  of  Hastings,  Kinsley's  well-known  defence 
of  the  poetry  of  Puritanism,  Macaulay's  sketch  of 
the  landii^t  of  William  III.,  and  ouier  extracts 
of  a  rimilar  character,  are  likely  to  enliven 
many  an  hour's  teaching,  though  tbey  will  not 
dispense  with  the  teacher's  work. 

Iir  the  Seoitla  Contemporanea  of  March  30 
Juan  Valera  finishes  his  fine  novel,  "  Dona  Luz." 
It  is  constructed  on  parallel  lines  to  "  Fepita 
Jimenez,"  but  each  chancter  is  a  more  pleasant, 
as  well  as  a  higher,  reproduction  of  the  types  of 
those  of  its  predecessor.  The  cmly  reserve  we 
hare  to  make  is  as  r^ardt  the  conclusion,  the  tone 
of  which  ia  discordant.  The  beat  of  the  other 
articlea  is  on  lilnne  de  S&Uidfiloa  en 

Bipana,"  by  £.  Rou^  Many  of  hia  remarks 
might  be  applied  as  justly  to  SodetieB  of  ffiblio- 
fihiiaa  in  other  countries  as  to  those  in  Spain.  The 
particular  volume  reviewed,  a  translation  of  the 
travela  of  forugnere  in  Spam  from  1467-1620,  by 
Antonio  BL  Fabi^  is,  however,  highly  praised. 
"  The  Capitulations  betwera  France  and  Turkey 
in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  by  F. 
de  Aais  Pacfaeco,  and  "  Jewish  Demonology,  by 
Jaime  Qiiib,  are  both  concluded  in  this  number, 
ind  are  worthy  of  perusal,  especially  the  latter. 

Db.  Kabl  BsAim,  of  Wiesbaden,  announces 
the  publication  of  a  "German  Library  of  Politico* 
Koonomical  Claasics,"  consisting  in  part  of  ori- 
giDAl  Qemoan  works  and  in  part  of  translations. 
£ach  Tolume  will  cost  1  Mark.  Some  of  Miss 
Huriet  Martineau's  talea  are  inchided  in  hii  )^ 


chiefly  those  which  have  not  as  yet  been  trans- 
lated mto  German.  Dr.  Braun  is  the  deputy  for 
Wiesbaden  in  the  Reichstag,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  yean  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Econo- 
mical Congresses,  and  a  zealous  agitator  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  limitations  upou  the  economical 
activity  of  Ms  fatherland.  He  thinks  that  the 
tales  of  Misa  Martineau — "who,"  as  he  says, 
"unites  the  scholarly  tone  of  a  man  wit^  a 
woman's  Piauderton  and  talent  for  narration " — 
are  exactly  fitted  to  vrin  new  disinples  for  sound 
political  economy  among  the  ladies.  The  series, 
which  b^;ins  with  selections  &om  Bastiat,is  pub- 
lished by  F.  ^rUg,  of  Berlin.  Among  other 
English  writers  who  an  to  be  laid  under  oontri- 
bubon  for  the  nndertaking  we  find  "Baeo  von 
Verulam,"  Adam  Smith,  Whately,  Mill,  and 
Senior.  The  publication  of  these  works  has  of 
course  been  commeoced  in  view  of  the  discussions 
upon  Prince  Kunarck'B  "reform  of  the  tariff." 

Wb  learn  that  only  a  few  more  than  100 
pereons  have  as  yet  forwarded  thor  names  as 
Btthscribeta  to  the  propoeed  com{)lete  edition  of 
Vrietian  Anshelm*g!ger«<r  Oironik.  In  order  to 
cover  the  bare  cost  of  raoduction,  200  at  the  very 
least  are  necessary.  The  price  of  each  volume, 
for  original  subscribers,  is  fixed  at  five  francs. 
Meesis.  K.  J.  Wyss  and  Co.,  of  Bern,  are  the 
pubHshers.   

nan  ot  mtTn. 

News  has  been  recmved  that  Mr.  Geo^ 
Cameron,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  who  some 
eighteen  months  ago  started  on  a  journey  across 
the  compaiatively  unknown  southern  portion  of 
the  Ohinen  Empire  to  the  Tiinnan  province,  has 
returned  in  safety  to  Fakhoi,  the  newly-opened 
treaty  port  on  the  Evrangtong  sea-board.  Mr. 
Cameron  had  previously  made  a  journey  through 
South-western  China  into  Biinnah  a  few  we^ 
after  Capt  GUI,  R.E.  His  diaries,  which  are 
shortly  expected,  will,  no  doubL  contain  much 
interesting  information,  as  some  of  the  districts  he 
has  traversed  have,  we  believe,  never  before  been 
visited  by  Europeans. 

Dx.  NAOHnoAL  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  for 
the  present  his  intended  expedition  to  Africa,  in 
ctmsequence  of  his  htbonza  in  ctmnexion  with  the 
Berlin  Oeographical  So^aU  and  the  Goman 
AMcan  A^ociation,  as  wed  as  the  preesure  of 
work  caused  by  the  preparation  for  the  preaa  of 
hu  account  of  hia  last  journey. 

The  Church  Miasioiutry  Sodetyhave  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  vrant  of  suffident  means  for  the  pm> 
pose,  to  ^ve  up  for  the  pesent  the  projected 
exploration  of  the  River  Binue,  an  important 
amuent  of  the  Niger,  which  it  was  hoped  woidd 
have  yielded  good  geographical  results. 

Thb  Publie  Schools'  Prize  Medals,  annually 
nven  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  have 
been  awarded  as  follows: — ^Physical  Geography: 
Gold  Medal  to  M.  G.  Grant,  of  Liverpool  College ; 
Silver  Medal  to  F.  T.  Sharpe,  of  Liverpool  Col- 
1^.  Political  Geography :  Gold  Medal  to  David 
Bowie,  of  Dulwich  College ;  Silver  Medal  to 
Claude  L.  Bicknell,  of  Hanow  School.  The  ex- 
aminers were  Prof.  John  Ball,  F,R,S.,  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Tristram,  F.R.S. 

Pbof.  Vkih,  President  of  the  Dutch  Geo- 
graphical Society,  has  be«i  elected  an  Hononuy 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Qe(^mphicu 

Society. 

Oapt.  A.  H.  Makehak,  R.N.,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  Sir  G.  Nares'  Arctic  expedi- 
tion, has.  just  left  England  to  undertake  a  voyage 
to  Novaya  Zemlya  in  a  Norwe^;ian  vessel.  The 
principal  object  of  hia  journey  is  to  watoh  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  rraching  Franz  Josef- 
land  by  some  unforeseen  opening  in  the  ice. 

Apbioajt  exploratioa  is  still  attracting  much 
attention  in  Portu^,  for  we  learn  that  an  esnpedi- 
tion  is  bdng  o^jauued  at  Usbon,  of  which  Oapt. 


'  Paiva  d'Andrada,  an  artillery  officer,  is  to  be  the 
commander.  The  chief  objects  of  tJie  expedition 
are  the  more  complete  exploration  of  the  River 
Zambesi,  and  the  formation  of  commercial  and 
agricultural  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tete 
and  of  the  abandoned  station  of  Zumba,  which 
was  once  the  furthest  point  occupied  by  the  Por^ 
tugoese  on  the  river. 

THOireB  mainly  devoted  to  Africa,  the  May 
number  of  the  MontMtf  Record  of  Qeogrtmhy  is  a 
very  interesting  one.  Ite  contente  includo  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stew^'s  account  of  the  second  circum- 
navi^tion  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  Dr.  Law's  report 
of  hia  journey  along  part  of  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake,  a  great  part  of  which  was  throuf^  unex?- 
plored  country.   The  map  illuBtrating  these  two 

g&pers  is  from  the  original  dravring  by  Mr.  James 
tewart,  C.E.,  the  use  of  which  has  been  granted  to 
the  society  by  the  Livingstonia  Mission  Committee. 
The  Rev.  G.  Blencowe  contributes  some  notes 
on  the  phyucal  geography  of  ZulnUnd  and  ite 
borders,  which  are  of  peculiar  interest  at  tiia 
present  juncture,  though  the  writer  cannot  ap- 
pazentiy  lay  dum  to  much  peramal  knowledge  of 
the  intorior  of  the  country.  Among  the  geo- 
graphical notes  the  most  vtunahle  contribution  to 
ge<^;raphy  appears  to  be  the  account  of  Mr. 
Barelay*s  explorations  in  Central  Australia,  to 
which  we  briefly  alluded  last  week.  Under  the 
head  of  Correspondence,  OoL  Yule  fumishea  a 
curious  note  on  the  identification  of  the  "  Idols  of 
Bamian." 

M.  A.  J.  Wavtkbs  has  read  a  paper  before  th» 
Belgian  Geographical  Sodety,  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  prove  that  the  hydrt^^raphy  of  Central 
A&ica,  such  as  we  find  it  delineated  upon  the  mapa 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  wholly  the  outcome 
of  the  "  fantasy"  of  the  compilers  of  maps.  He 
denies  that  the  Portuguese  oi  that  time  possessed^ 
any  definite  information  whatever  as  regards  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  or  the  lake  r^on  of  Africa. 
He  poiote  out  that  Hylacomilus  (the  same  who 
bestowed  the  name  of  America  upon  the  New 
World  unconsciously  discovwad  by  Columbus)  in- 
serted a  Lake  Sapnat  upon  a  map  published  in 
1623.  This  lake,  we  are  told,  gradually  became 
developed  into  the  lake  syatem  of  Dnarto  Lopes 
(1676).  M.  Wautera  nught  have  gone  back  to 
Behaim's  globe  (1493)  for  a  Oentnl  African  lake 
draining  a  continental  baain.  He  £uls  to  explain 
how  thiB  central  lake  sucoeadvdy  came  to  be 
known  as  Saphat,  Zachaf,  or  Zawm.  We  can- 
not admit  for  a  moment  that  these  names  issued 
from  the  brains  of  map-makers.  Aa  to  Lopez's 
lakes,  it  can  be  shown  that  tiiey  are  multiplica- 
tions of  Lake  Tsana,  in  Abyssinia.  The  nomen- 
clature of  the  surrounding  regions  clearly  proves 
this.  We  &ncy  that  the  ^es  of  older  maps  wiQ 
likewise  have  to  be  transferred  to  Abyasmia,  of 
which  country  a  good  deal  was  knovrn  in  Europe 
long  before  the  Portuguese  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Fra  Ufauro's  wonderful  map  of  the 
world  proves  this.  As  a  map^oompiler  this  Italian 
monk  stands  hivh  above  moat  of  hia  sucoeasOTS  up 
io  the  time  of  Maroator.  M.  Wautera'  paper  has 
been  published  asparataly,  anl  is  acoompan^  by 
a  copy  of  Hylaeomilos'  nu^ 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  fiivourahly  impressed 
by  the  "  Russian  Official  Map  of  Owtral  Asia, 
compiled  in  accordance  with  the  discoveriea  and 
surveys  of  Rusuan  Staff  Officers  up  to  the  dose  of 
the  your  1877,*  and  puUished  by  Meaas.  W.  H. 
Allui  and  Go.  Itia  cleaily  the  tranacripticm  of  a 
Rusnan  num,  but  it  ia  neithor  an  EngUdi 
edition  of  tne  recent  twalva-flheet  nu^  oT  the 
Military  District  of  Turlrasten  nor  tiie  &mous 
Staff  map  of  Central  Asia  which  we  see  before 
ua.  The  scale  is  ample  (fifty-two  mileB  to 
the  inch),  but  the  paudty  of  names  is  staiking. 
Recent  explorations,  however,  have  been  em- 
bodied, and  as  the  map  extends  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  to  the  Lob  Nor  in  the  east,  and 
flrom  the  southern  conflnes  of  Siberia  to  Persia, 
AjfebaiuBtan  and  India,  it maymrove ofMrrice  to 
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those  xuttUe  to  jvoonxe  larger  or  man  detailed 
mape. 

Thi  anmul  Mini  of  the  Swiee  Alpine  Olab 
-will  be  bald  year  at  Oanera  on  Au^tHt  8  and 
4,  and  will  b»  pnoeded  an  Liteniatuaial  Oon- 
imnce  at  whioh  a  munbaof  qveatioBs  of  common 
intefeat  to  aD  Alpine  OlnlM  wUl  be  diacoased. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  !E^eneb  Geographical 
Societjf ,  the  gnat  gold  medal  of  the  year  was 
awarded  to  iCSavoignan  de  &asaa  for  hia  ano- 
«8ufal  expktationa  in  Weetem  Equatorial  Africa. 
<3old  medals  were  alao  awarded  to  lient  Luden 
N.  B.  Wjae,  for  his  explorfttions  in  the  prenously 
unknown  regions  of  the  IsthmnB  of  Darien,  and  to 
Oapt.  Sir  O.  S.  Naies,  K.O,B.,  for  hia  gaUant  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  North  Pole  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1676-6.  At  the  same  meeting  it 
-waa  announced  that  Admiral  de  la  Ronci^  le 
Notny  had  bean  re-deeted  Frerident  of  the 
Socie^. 

H.  Satobonait  SB  BBAzzi.  has  announced  his 
intention  of  retomiiu;  to  Weet  Africa  aa  soon  as 
the  state  of  lus  health  will  permit.  He  nropoaes 
to  m&ke  hia  waj  into  the  interior  tiie  river 
Alima  and  the  waterway  with  which  it  ia  aup- 
jtosed  to  be  connected. 

MacmiUan  contains  a  well-written  article  br 
Mr.  G.  A.  MaemiHan,  entitied  "J&onina— Greek 
or  Turkish  P  "  evidently  the  result  of  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  the  auhject,  in  which  he  advocates 
the  claims  of  that  citv  to  be  annexed  to  Greece, 
as  was  suggested  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  He  de- 
scribes the  remarkable  position  of  the  place,  with 
its  lake  and  aarroanding  moantaiaa,  and  remarks 
on  ita  neighbourhood  to  the  site  of  Dodona,  which 
haa  lately  been  identified  br  M.  Earapanoa.  He 
girea  a  con^dumriTO  aketcn  of  ita  mediaeral  and 
modem  hirtoiTj  and  a  caxefiil  eatimate  of  the 
population,  both  of  Jinnina  and  of  Epiros  genfr- 
liuj,  ahowing  how  lamly  the  Greek-apeaking 
■element  preponderates.  But  hia  strongest  aigument 
ia  derived  mnn.  the  nontion  that  cit^  haa  held  as 
a  centre  of  Greek  cultivation.  He  bnnga  evidence 
to  ahow  that  tiinnighout  the  drhteenth  century, 
when  Greece  genenuly  waa  in  tne  loweat  state  of 
d^p'adation,  Jfinnina  had  important  schools  and 
sent  forth  teachers  and  men  of  teaming ;  and  quotes 
Byron,  Holland,  and  others  to  prove  the  refine- 
ment of  its  inhabitants  early  in  the  present 
-century,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Greek 
that  was  spoken  there.  Even  now,  notwith- 
standing the  great  educational  movement  that  haa 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  kingdom  of 
Qweee,  it  ia  shown  by  the  atatistica  of  its  achoola 
hare  ^vea  not  to  have  &llan  behind  in  this  re- 
Bpeet ;  and  nearly  600  students  from  Epirna  are 
aaid  to  be  now  passing  through  the  Univetaity  of 
Athena.  The  peat  servicea  which  it  haa  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Greek  nationality,  he  remarka, 
may  well  explain  the  preaent  anxiety  of  the 
Greeks  that  men  who  have  deserved  ao  well  of 
th^  eountiT  as  the  citizens  of  Jannina  have  done 
should  be  aUowed  to  ahare  in  the  freedom  from 
foreign  domination  which  tiu  kingdom  o£  Greece 
enjoya.   

Air  WXHOWH  Bomnz  of  pKmABCE. 

Thx  interesting  little  Hungarian  jonmal,  the 
Journal  Xa^atwi  ComparSe,  to  whidi  wa 
have  before  drawn  attention,  luings  in  ita  current 
aumlMr  a  liteiaiy  treaeoTfr-trove,  i^ovided  its 
genninonoaa  ^on  oadisptitad.  Iwa  is  no  leea 
tiian  %  hithnto  ni&nows  aonnet  of  Petiareh'a. 
U.  It.  PodhoEBS^  of  Paris  ia  tite  diacovenr  of 
thia  poem,  which  he  fonnd  in  an  <M  eodax  of  the 
San  Marco  Library  in  Venice.  After  ^na^Tiiiy  a 
doaen  editions  of  Petrarch  in  the  BibliothSqne 
Rationale  of  Paria  of  all  centuries,  he  haa  failed  to 
find  thia  sonnet  in  any  of  thwu.  The  only  poa- 
able  donbt  ia  whether  the  poem  may  have  been 
written  by  the  tranaoriber,  experiauw  having 
ehown  that  the  eiriiar  emnata  were  by  no  maana 
axaet  in  thaae  aatten.  It  zemaiiia  for  Fatnreh 


Bchol&TB  to  settle  the  difficult?,  and  meanwhile  we 
copy  the  poem  for  their  benefit : — 
"  Apce,  raomo  iofelice,  allot  cbe  naaea 

la  questa  valle  di  miMris  plena, 

Fria  che  aL  sol,  gli  occhi  al  pianto,  a  nato  appena 

Va  prisoner  tra  le  tenaci  iasce. 

Fandallo  poi,  che  non  piji  latte  il  paaee^ 
Sotto  rigioa  sforza  i  giomi  mens, 
ludi,  io  et&  piii  ferma  e  piilisereaa 
Fra  fbrtona  ed  amor — maore  e  rioasce. 

Qnante  soatieae  poi,  tiisto  e  mendico, 
fetiche  e  pene,  infiachi  curvo  e  lasBO 
Appoggi  al  debila  legno  il  fianco  sntieo ; 

Cbinde  poi  le  soe  spoglie  angngto  sasBO. 
Ratto  cosi,  cbe  Bospirando  io  dico : 
Dalle  culle  alia  tomba  h  oil  breve ' 


xioAzisBa  Aim  bhviewb. 

To  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Itevieu)  Sir  Henry  Maine  contributes  an  article 
entitled  "  Ancient  Ideaa  concerning  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Codes,"  which  is  well  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Passing  over  the  well-known  classification  of 
the  Institutes  into  Law  of  Persons,  Law  of  lyings, 
and  Law  of  Actions,  as  being  a  comparativ^y 
modem  product  of  philosophical  jurispmdence,  he 
examines  the  order  of  arrangement  found  in  the 
contemporaneous  Digest  of  Justinian.  To  many 
it  will  be  a  aurpriae  to  leara  that  any  syetem  at 
all  ia  to  be  discovered  in  that  tangled  jungle  of  dis- 
conneeted  precedenta.  But  to  the  eye  of  the  his- 
torical atodent  the  arrangement  la  (dearly  baaed 
upon  that  of  the  Praetorian  Edict,  whii^  in  its 
turn  follows  the  sequence  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
Of  the  Twelve  Tables  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Civil  Procedure  and  Theft  are  tiie  firat  two  aub- 
jects  treated  of.  In  other  words,  two  depart- 
ments of  law  which  would  come  late  in  any 
scientific  system,  and  which  as  a  matter  of  &ct 
conclude  the  Institutes,  were  regtmled  in  the  early 
days  of  Rome  as  of  primary  importance.  Turning 
to  primitive  Teutonic  law  as  preserved  in  tiie 
"  Lex  Salica,"  and  to  the  Brehon  Code  of  Celtic 
Ireland,  Sir  H.  Maine  shows  that  procedure  in 
general,  and  eepeoially  the  process  of  bringing 
parties  before  the  Court,  there  also  occupy  the 
fint  place.  Lastly,  the  aigumNit  from  comparison 
ia  elanehed  by  an  appeal  to  "TheBookof  Mazada^" 
aa  ancient  traatiae  of  Hindn  LaWj  only  aeeond 
bi  antluni^  to  the  Oode  of  Ifann,  which  haa  xe- 
centiy  been  tranalated  into  Englieh  by  Br.  Jnlina 
Jolly,  of  Wiirzbuxg,  Hera,  again,  the  otniBtitn- 
tion  of  tiie  Court  of  J natice  takea  preeedenee,  and 
then  foltowa  a  list  of  dghteen  Heada  of  Dilute. 
From  this  survey  of  the  method  of  arrangement 
adopted  in  so  many  primitive  expositions  of  Aryan 
jurisprudence  Sir  H.  Maine  is  lea  to  the  conclusion 
that  legal  administration,  the  "  adjective  law  "  of 
Bentham,  ia  developed  previous  to  les^slation  or 
"  Bubetantive  law."  To  a  curious  mind  the  examples 

auoted  seem  to  point  to  a  still  more  comprehensive 
leory,  and  one  calculated  to  throw  much  light 
u]^n  the  history  of  jnrispradence.  May  it  not  be 
laid  down  brcAdly  that  primitive  law  confines 
itself  to  jtrovidii^  occaaionaliemediea  in  the  nature 
of  efibctive  arldtration  aa  diaputea  ariae,  while 
modem  law  attempta  to  anti(n]»te  the  entire  ^here 
of  buaineaa  relationaP  Hie  oneia  negatiTe:  the 
Law  of  Wronga ;  the  otiier  affirmative :  the  Iaw 
ofBiffhta.  Jnatioeowea  ita  origin  to  prior  injnatioa 
and  VOA  aeartiment  of  ntribation. 

The  Contemporary  opens  with  the  firat  of  a 
aeriea  of  papers  on  "  The  Social  Philosophy  and 
Religion  of  Oomte,"  by  Prof.  Edward  Oaird.  The 
preaent  instalment  conatata  only  of  an  introduc- 
toiT  sketch  of  the  Podtiviat  ayatein.  If  we  may 
ju^  by  the  faimeaa  mth  which  Fkof.  Oaird  ex- 
pounds the  chief  doctrines  of  a  philosophy  in 
aiametrical  onipoution  to  hia  own,  we  may  antici- 
pate a  valuable  work  of  temperate  and  painstaking 
oitkiam,  auch  aa  the  followers  of  Oomte  axe  fittie 
Mcnatomed  to.  Bat  perhflma  the  moat  e^otiTa 
axtide  m  thia  CMctRporwy  u  that  by  Plot  J.  £. 


ThoroiaBog«»on"EBriiahAari«ilhiw."  Emi 
the  opponenta  of  the  vmter  wiU  aUow  tint  thii « 
a  auWect  with  which  he  is  adfflinblv  flaaliGed 
to  deal,  both  ly  knowhidge  and 
On  thia  ooeaaion  Prof.  Bogers  write  seno^u 
if  he  wiahed  to  convince  and  not  to  pun  a  pIrtT 
triumph.  The  importance  of  agriculhire  to  tit 
community  at  large,  the  conditions  nndei  iriid 
the  buaineaa  ia  followed  at  the  preaent  time,  tn 
described  with  a  combined  cotnnuind  of  economi. 
cal  theory  and  of  practical  experience  eud^ 
Adam  Smith  himaelf  mieht  have  envied.  At  j 
there  ia  notiilng  to  give  offence  in  the  ufcamK:, 
and  epithets  need,  ao  the  oonduuon  is  fir  fra 
revolutionary.  All  that  is  asked  for  is  some  meir 
ante  of  tenant-right,  which  will  give  tlie  iiuiy 
greater  aeeority  and  thaa  mcoDiaga  the  'um- 
ment  of  ca|AtaIin  the  aoil.  , 

Thb  Cape  Monthiy  Magazine  for  April  coBtaiu 
an  intereating  article  on  some  Kck-piimttn 
exiatingnear  iAmeibinBammlaodrSoathl&ia. 
which  muat  be  aaciibed  to  Bushman  ardfti.  Tbr 
article  ia  partlj;  tranalated  from  aBeportof  Di. 
G.  Fritzsch  on  an  account  of  certain  rock^-  | 
inga  in  the  Erongo  Mountuus,  Bamoialud,  gint  ' 
by  the  Rev.  0.  G.  Biittner,  and  is  partly  in  a- 
tract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Bev.  F.  JniL  | 
The  character  and  forma  of  tiie  ptuntingB,  vtn 
compared  with  those  executed  by  Ba^unans,leiTi 
no  doubt  of  their  origin,  and  show  that  Btshoui 
tribes  muat  once  have  existed  in  Dunankad, 
before  they  were  extirpated  or  expelled  br  Hot- 
tentots and  Kafirs  from  the  north.  Boib 
animal  and  the  human  6gnres  are  pcnnnnd 
with  the  skill  usual  in  Buahmu  ihvi^ 
and  afford  one  more  proof  that  i  lij^  ir- 
tistic  capacity  may  coexist  with  an  tiMeb 
low  state  of  aoaal  and  intaltoctnal  life  Ititni- 
aible  that  the  Berg-Damara  of  I)ainnlnd,nK 
nationality  is  aa  yet  unsettled,  may  Un  to 
descent  mm  a  mixtnre  of  Buahmans  niBiitM- 
tots.   Some  light  may  be  henafter  thrown  ntbi 
question  by  an  investigation  of  their  hofiiagt, 
upon  which  one  of  the  membeta  of  the  ^iaoA 
Miaaionaiy  Society  ia  at  preaent  at  utA. 

Wb  have  received  the  Qomber  of  tin  XAmr 
Journal  bearing  the  daf»  of  Maich  SI,  iriudi  de- 
tains aevexal  important  p^wn.  Ur.MdrilDBfn; 
the  author  of  the  ingeniooa  dadmal  dunfioM 
known  aa  the  Amherst  i^yatem,  prowees  >  w 
numbering  baae,  to  consist  of  "the  35  chuscta| 
best  known  to  the  human  mind"— vii.,  Huli 
figurea  and  25  letters,  omitting  o  as  likel;  to 
confounded  with  zero.  The  numbering  d^jo- 
this  "35-letter  alfabet"  {nc)  is  of  comsemnd 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  old  Bjstems,  lu 
presents  great  economic^  advantages.  Mi.  Devej 
suflfgeata  that  a  clasnfication  and  index  adiptalt<: 
this  scheme  should  be  provided ;  and  in  &  letKitii 
the  editor  Mr.  Cutter  announces  his  intentioB  to 
prepare  these  for  immediate  publicatitm.  At  k 
aame  time  Mr.  Cutter  admita  the  Aounn 
critidam  of  the  want  of  homogeneoosseaa 
a  notation.  Why,  then,  does  not  Hr. 
bddly  throw  over  the  traditiona  of  Oadnm  ■> 
invent  an  entirdy  new  notation  for  libnir  p 
poaeaP  Thia  would  be  accepted  ia  this cw9< 
quite  aa  readily  aa  the  presMit  aehetrn, 
change  appears  too  violet  for  American  9» 
Mr.  Axon  haa  a  forrible  paper  on  the  caprice  w 
injuatice  shown  in  the  distribution  of  Psrfw* 
tary  papers  and  other  public  documents  in  <^ 
country,  which  certmnly  call  for  redress  m  »* 
intereata  of  librariea  and  their  readers. 
her  contains  mndi  other  intereating  matter,  u  ra- 
sa the  usual  careful  notes  on  what  the  ediWj 
p>]^  henceforth  to  write  aa  *'Bibbogn? 

obhuaxx. 

Thb  Rev.  Ohariea  Tomer  died  at  Obelteobv 
on  the  2ei2i  alt  He  waa  the  second  son  ofw- 
George  Otoyton  Tenaywm,  tiw  Poet  UariJJ 
hab^  tbA  ma  eon.  He  waa  botn  at  sm^ 
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Ja!j  4, 1808.  Charles  and  Alfifed  Tennyson  were 
^Jucated  iit  Louth  Grammar  School,  and  while 
:bere  they  published  in  conjunction  the  famous 
iWiM  tVo  Brofhert  (Louth,  1827),  which  is 
yyw  a  great  bibliognphical  rarity.  The  iofnenuit^ 
nfthe  compiler  of  Tmnyumiana  has  discovered 
lite  autfaonihip  of  certain  of  these,  the  bulk  of 
ffhich  still  remain  unidentified.  The  brothers 
pweded  to  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  where 
::i  I  SlO  Charles  TeDnyaon  published  Sonn^a  and 
FHjidve  Pifcn.  He  became  Vicar  of  Graflby, 
Lincolnshire,  in  1836,  and  soon  after,  aucceediag 
u  property  at  the  death  of  bis  grandmother,  he 
ds^omed  her  name  of  Turner  by  royal  licence.  He 
cimtinued  to  write  poetry,  and  pablisbed  Sotmett, 
l9<>f .  dedicated  to  the  Laureate ;  Small  Tableaux, 
Wl-*:  and  Sonnets,  Lyrics,  and  Translations, 
1773.  He  had  a  very  considerable  gift  of  tender 
'mci  and  of  plaintive  elegiac  melody,  but  he  was 
liflniijr  in  a  sense  of  style;  his  writings  are 
Aiiij  sonnets,  and  these  are  mostlj  very  ineor- 
Ktin  Uam. 

Ma.  Isaac  Bnn,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  who  died  on  the 
.'■ii  inst.,  was  known  in  literature  as  the  author 
1"  Chapters  of  QAlege  Romance,  some  lectures  on 
Political  Economv,  a  Letter  to  Lord  Morpeth  on 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  (I8S7),  a  JBittory  of  the 
Kimffdom  of  Iteiy  flSOO),  and  a  Practical  Treatise 
«!t  tAe  New  Law  if  CompmeaUon  to  Tmmtt  *» 
hdmd  (1871). 


tsast  ACQUISITIOXS  BT  THE  BBITI8H  KUSEUK. 

Itr  a  rare  coinddence  two  celelnated  papyri  in  the 
|kJi?c«uoD  of  private  owners  have  come  into  the 
r^rket  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  and  have 
iKtiii  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
M'isoum.  Thev  are  the  "  Bankes  Homer,"  and  a 
pjrtion  of  the  Oratioaa  of  Hyperides. 

The  Homer  takes  its  name  from  its  former  pos- 
■•^vsoT,  Mr.  William  John  Bankes,  who  bought  it 
in  the  year  1821  in  the  island  of  ESephantine  in 
Ee^t.  It  ensists  of  a  roll  of  papyms  measuring 
ab  lut  7  feet  8  inches,  by  10  incMs,  and  is  insoribed 
with  sixteen  narrow  columns  of  writing,  the  text 
ni  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,  beginning  with 
vene  13".  The  readings  of  this  text  are  known 
[ .  -tchfilars  by  the  jraper  published  in  the  Cam- 
bridge.  I^ilol^ical  Museum,  1832,  vol.  i.,  p.  177,  to 
s-bicfa  a  fikcsimile  of  some  twenty  lines  is  annexed, 
fhis  fiM^itnj^  has  been  lately  reproduced  by 
tVatteobach  in  his  Schrifttafeln  zur  Qesck.  der 
jriech.  Schrift  (Berlin,  1 876) ,  pi.  1 .  The  papyrus, 
n  which  corrections  have  been  made  and  accents 
upplied  at  a  later  time,  has  been  asaigned  by  the 
vricer  in  the  Philoloffical  Museum  to  the  time  of 
be  later  Ptolemiee.   I  am  not  inclined  to  think  it 

0  old.  It  has  been  well  preMrved,  and  is  in  one 
mbroken  length. 

An  older  specimen  of  the  jQnirf  on  papyrus  is 
hat  in  two  fragments,  which  contains  the  greater 
Art  of  book  xviiL,  uid  which  is  also  among 
he  Museum  oollections.  It  was  purchased,  in 
"73,  of  the  daughter  of  Ur.  A.  0.  Harris,  of 
Jexandria,  who  round  it  in  a  tomb  near  Mon- 
liat.  This  papyrus  is  probably  of  the  first  <xn~ 
irv  B.C. 

llie  papyrus  of  the  Orations  of  Hvperides,  now 
ircliaaea,  is  that  large  portion  of  a  roll  which 
ntt  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Arden  during 
visit  to  Egypt  in  1847,  and  which  is  well  known 
'/  the  edition  of  Mr.  Arden  and  Prof.  Churchill 
Mbington.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  ez- 
ivatioDS  made  at  Qoumou,  in  Western  Thebes. 
Ls  length  exceeds  eleven  feet,  and  it  is  one  foot 

1  breadth.  Fifteen  columns  of  its  beautiful 
Titing'  contain  the  conclo^ng  portion  of  the 
kpologr  for  Lyoophron,  and  uurty-two  are 
erotwC  to  the  Otatiui  for  Enxenippus.  Written 
1  dear,  neat  chanetenjonthebest  matuialof  its 
sritl,  tUs  papyrus  is  a  wonderfully  well  preserved 
i>tieimes  of  antiquity,  its  age  beii^  of  the 
cond  or  first  century  s.o.  All  the  known  MSS. 
f  the  Oratbns  of  Hypendes  have  now  fbond  thein 


way  to  the  Miiaenm.  Another  portion  of  the 
Arden  roll,  unfortnnat^  in  fragments,  was 
bought  by  Jdx.  Harris  at  llebes,  in  Upper  Ef^t, 
in  1847,  the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Airaen 
secured  his  prize,  and  became  the  property  of  the 
Museum  in  1872.  In  these  fragments  are  found 
portions  of  the  Apology  for  Lycopbron  and  of  the 
oration  against  Demosthenes  respecting  the  trear 
sure  of  Harpalus.  The  papyrus  containing  the 
funeral  oration  of  Hyperides  over  Leosthenes  and 
ills  comrades  who  fell  in  the  Lamian  war  B.C.  323, 
which  was  also  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes,  and  was  brought  to  England  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Stobart,  in  1866,  was  purchased  for  the  nation 
in  the  following  year. 

E,  Maitkdb  Teomfbon. 


TKE  PHZLOLOSICAL  SOCTETX'S  BTGLXaa 

BicnoiTABy. 

Tev  pre|wntion  of  a  full  scientific  English  dic- 
tions^ on  an  historical  basis  wsa  first  suggested  by 
a  paper  read  before  tiie  Fhiloh^cal  Society  in 
18o7  by  Aichlnshop  Trench  on  "  Some  Deficiencies 
in  our  iBuglish  DietionBries."  Two  yean  after,  a 
formal  appeal  to  the  pnUie  was  issued  by  the 
society,  and  some  hundred  volunteen  at  once 
b^;an  to  collect  the  necessary  quotations.  On  the 
death  of  the  proposed  editor,  Mr.  Herbert  Oole- 
rid^,  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
secretary  to  the  society,  the  well-known  founder 
of  the  Early  English  Text,  Chaucer,  Ballad,  and 
New  Shahspere  Societies.  AU  of  these  societies 
were,  more  or  less  directly,  the  result  of  the  impetus 
given  to  the  historical  'study  of  EngUsh  by  the 
undertaking  of  the  Dictionary,  for  it  soon  became 
evident  that  an  historical  English  dictionary  was 
an  impossibility  as  long  as  the  great  majority  of 
our  early  texts  remained  either  unpublished  or  else 
only  accessible  in  rare  and  costly  editions.  The 
inevitable  result  was,  however^  to  divert  the 
energies  of  sdholan  from  the  Dictaonaty  work  to 
that  <^  text-editing;  and  as  there  seemed  little 
prospect  of  surmounting  the  fioaadal  difficulties 
involved  in  carrying  out  the  work  on  the  vastsoale 
neceraary,  the  intenst  of  readers  be^an  to  All  off, 
(dthough  a  fiuthful  few  have  never  ceased  reading 
and  working  up  to  the  present  time.  But  during 
the  last  three  years  the  society  has  been  earnestly 
trying  to  utilise  the  enormous  mass  of  material 
already  collected,  by  negotiating  with  varioos 
publishing  firms,  and  has  finally  succeeded  in 
making  arrangements  with  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
a  dictionary  from  those  materials  which,  although 
less  full  than  was  contemplated,  will  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  English  scholarship,  and 
also  pave  the  vrey  for  a  more  complete  The- 
saurus in  the  future.  As  it  is,  the  Dictionary 
will  be  one  and  a-h&lf  times  the  size  of  littr^s,  or 
than  four  times  that  of  Webeta.  It  is  in- 
tended to  iudude  all  English  words  Aneo  1100, 
omitting  only  those  which  became  extinct  before 
that  date,  iUustmting  each  word,  sense,  and  cen- 
tury, witii  a  short  quotatioiL  The  Dictionary  will 
be  completed,  if  possible^  in  ten  years,  and  the 
first  part  will  be  issued  m  1882,  The  editor  is 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  now  president  of  the  sodet^, 
and  author  of  the  Dialect  (f  the  Southern  Counties 
of  Scotland,  who,  of  the  various  members  of  the 
society  who  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time, 
unquestionably  poseeeaee  in  the  highest  degree 
that  comlnnation  of  leamii^,  method,  energy  and 

Sower  of  ora;anisation  which  his  arduous  task 
emands.   He  will  be  aided  by  a  suitable  staff  of 
asristants. 

But  to  ensure  the  progress  of  the  Dictionary 
and  to  make  it  a  luting  monument  of  oar  langoage, 
tiie  already  Taat  mass  of  material  rec[nizB8  to  oe 
conndenUy  lop^laneiited.  The  IKetionaiy  Com- 
mittee of  tJae  Philological  Sodety  has  accordingly 
issued  an  "  Appeal  to  the  Engush-speaking  and 
English-reading  public  to  read  boola  and  make 
extracts  fbr  the  Fhil<dogic^  Socie^'s  new  English 
XKeti(nia>7i"  in  which  it  asks  hdp  from  readers  in 


Great  Britain,  America,  and  the  (Monies^  In- 
reading  and  extracting  the  books  still  unexamined. 
The  eighteenth  century,  especially,  has  hardly 
been  read  at  all,  except  Burke,  even  Swift's  works 
being  still  untouched.  Dr.  Murray  has  prepared  a 
list  of  the  chief  boo^  which  ought  to  be  taJien  up 
at  once.  Readers  can  also  be  supplied  with 
printed  slips  with  the  titles,  &c.,  of  the  books,  so  as 
to  save  mechanical  labour.  The  names  of  readers- 
will  be  recorded  in  the  Beference  List  of  Books 
at  the  end  of  the  Dictionary.  Those  who  cannot 
read  themselves,  but  can  give  or  lend  early  copie» 
of  seventeentii-  or  eighteenth-century  books,  will 
do  great  service.  Sub-editors  are  also  much 
wanted  to  arrange,  cUsnfy,  and  complete  the 
materials  for  some  letters.  All  offen  of  help  to  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  U^y,  Mill  Hill,  SCddlcBex, 
N.W. 

This  is  work  in  which  anyone  can  \mn.  Even 
the  most  indolent  novel-reader  will  find  it  little 
trouble  to  put  a  pencil-mark  against  any  word  or 
phrase  that  strikes  him,  and  lie  can  afterwards 
copy  out  the  context  at  his  leisure.  In  this  way 
many  words  and  references  can  be  rmstered  that 
may  prove  of  the  highest  value.  Schoolmasters, 
again,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  enlistiiig  volun- 
teers amon^  their  own  pupils ;  thus  Dr.  Mum^'e 
have  supplied  hhn  with  ofiOO  quotations  dnrmg 
the  past  month. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
twenty  years'  toil  of  the  Philological  Sodety 
at  htat  promises  to  bwr  firuit,  and  our  only 
regret  ia  that  such  men  as  Hexbort  Coleridge 
and  Prof.  Goldstucker,  who  hue  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  have  not  lived  to  sea  their 
hopes  lediaed.  It  would  be  an  ininstioe  to 
conclude  without  an  allntion  to  two  of  tx»  original 
promotera  of  the  dictionary  who  an  still  amo^ 
us:  Mr.  Wedgwood,  whose  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary— itself  an  outoome  of  the  work  at  the 
larger  dictionary — has  done  so  much  to  arouse 
popular  interest  in  the  study  of  English ;  and  Mr. 
Fumivall.  Of  Mr.  Furnivall's  services  it  would 
be  impossible  to  speak  too  highly ;  his  zeal  for  the 
Dictionary  has  never  flagged  for  a  moment,  and  it 
is  mainly  to  his  personal  influence  that  the  suc- 
cessful  issue  of  a  protracted  and  difficult  eeriee  of 
negotiations  is  due. 
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CORBESPONDENCE. 

ON  TWO  PUSAQEB  IS  KEATS. 

Oxford:  M^S.UTS. 

Many  of  the  renders  of  Eeata  mast  liare  noticed 
that  remarkable  Btassa  in  Isabella — 
-"Why  wpre  they  proud?    BeeanBe  their  marble 
fonoU 

GiiBh'd  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's 
tears? 

Why  were  th^  proad?    Beeanse  fiur  orange- 
monnti 

Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  lanr  stairs  ? 
Why  were  they  prood?  Beoanse  red-lined  aoconnts 

Were  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  7 
Why  were  they  proad  f   A^n  wa  aek  alcnuJ, 
Why  in  the  name  of  glory  were  they  prood  ?  " 
In  reading  the  Enthetiem  of  John  of  Salisbury 
1(931,  ed.  Petersen)  I  came  across  acurioiu  parallel 
which  may  interest  some  of  yoor  readers, 
8i  SOS  qnls  plene  recolit  mala,  si  bona  semper 

Cogitat  alterina,  unde  tvpvrbut  erit  ? 
Si  meritnm  ritae  ^nsat,  si  TindiciB  iram 
Posseqae  respiciat,  undt  &iipirbtu  erit  P 
UmU  M^triut  trit,  si  se  specnlator  ad  nDfrnem, 

Term,  eids,  nrmia,  fiiu,  Tapor,  nmbia,  lotam?" 
As  I  am  qpeaUiu  of  Eeats^  I  will  offer  an  emei>< 
^tion  in  one  of  ms  sonnets  (No.  I.,  ed.  Moion, 
1860). 

■**  Haoy  the  wonders  I  this  day  have  seen : 
The  sun,  when  first  he  ktat  away  the  tears 
That  filL'd  the  eyes  of  Morn ;  the  latmVd  petn. 
That  from  the  ieathwy  gold  of  evening  lean." 
What  is  "  lauxel'd  peers"  P   The  stars  seem  to  be 
taeant,  and  these  may  be  called  "  laurel'd  "  as  wear- 
ing the  lamel  of  victory  or  triumph.   But  the  ex- 
pression is  then  Toiy  obscure.   Bead  "  aureotd  " 
And  all  will  be  clear.   AureoTd  might  well  be 
Applied  to  the  atan  as  each  haTing  its  own  drdet 
4tf  light.  B.  Ellis, 


"tbx  tiokbot  or  ababu." 

S  OtMmtorr  ATenoa,  Ounpdeii  HtU,  W. : 
Ha7  S,  187». 

General  Schindler's  definition  of  "  Wali  of 
Arabistan  "  is  doubtless  correct ;  and  the  meaning 
•of  "  Arabiaten,"  both  for  Turbs  and  Persians,  must 
tbe  restricted  to  those  tracts  of  country  peopled  by 
Arabs  which  have  been  annexed  to  their  respective 
<lominion8  by  Sultan  and  Shah.  "Viceroy  of 
Arabia  "  is  clearly  a  misnomer  in  this  instance ;  it 
is  aa  if  the  title  "Viceroy  of  America"  were  ap- 
plied to  a  OoTenuK^eoeral  of  Canada.  Muham- 
mad Wali  is  styled  b^  KrusiDski  "Prince  of 
^CTuza,  a  part  of  Arabia  dependent  upon  Perna." 
But  the  aame  author  has  much  to  say  about  ^s 
personage ;  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  contempo- 
ttiry  writer  from  whom  so  full  an  account  of  the 
Afghan  invadon  of  Ferua  in  172S  can  be  ob- 
ttuned.  In  addition  to  the  W&li  of  Kurdistan  and 
others  mentioned  by  General  Schindler,  Uiere  is, 
or  was  until  Tsry  recently,  a  W&li  of  Beeht. 
As  regards  the  W&lis  "  of  former  days,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  M .  Sanson's  writings  may  be 
nad  with  intereat.  The  actual  volume  quoted  ia 
« translation  by  John  Savage  published  in  16^:— 

"  There  are  sis  sMts  of  govsnon  in  Berda,  vis. : 

1.  The  TaUs. 

3.  The  Bamalar  Begnis. 

3.  The  Ool-Bsgais. 

4.  HeVinets. 
■fi,  TheSnltans. 
«.  TheDengats. 


"  The  Valis  are  desceoduits  from  such  princes  as 
hare  bean  conquered  by  the  king  Persia,  and  whoee 
kingdoms  he  leares  to  thwr  sole  goTernments.  There 
are  ten  of  this  kind:  viz.,  (1)  Georgia ;  (2)  lAuristan  ; 
(8)  Aviza;  (4)  Bactiarie;  (S)  Zeitoun  Ardelan ;  (6) 
Mazandran  ;  (7)  Tcharkez;  (8)  Herat;  (9)  Kandahar; 
and  (10)  Earamania,  or  Eerman.  These  V^is  have 
their  i^acas  at  the  Council-board  and  at  fsasts  and 
pnblie  audiences,  immediately  after  the  six  Bokna 
Dolveta,  They  are  considered  of  as  Princes,  and  have 
those  pririledgee  as  the  king's  gnasts  have,  which  is  to 
be  PensioDers  and  Tablers  during  their  stay  at  Coart. 
The  king  has  lately  seized  npon  the  goTernment  of  the 
Tali  of  Eerman  as  also  of  the  other  Beguder-beguit. 
I  know  not  whether  because  their  race  failed  or  that 
be  had  a  jealousie  they  had  a  mind  to  rabell.  Also 
there  is  a  great  likelihood  he  will  do  the  same  in 
Laoristan,  where  hs  has  already  placed  a  Govemour. 
The  Vali  of  Georgia  also  has  some  reason  to  fear  the 
like  fate,  if  the  endeavours  he  seems  to  be  making, 
to  recover  his  ancestors'  right,  should  not  succeed." 

The  question  of  orthography,  if  not  identity, 
in  Oriental  names,  seems  to  have  been  as  unsettled 
some  two  centuries  ago  as  it  is  at  present.  In  the 
translator's  Preface  we  read : — "  Our  author  was 
one  of  the  latest  travellers  into  those  parts,  and 
perhapa  made  the  longest  residence  there.  I  know 
that  others  do  diff'er  from  him  in  the  proper  names 
of  placea  and  persons ;  but  I  thought  it  not  safe  to 
follow  'em."  F.  J.  CtoUDBXiD. 
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SCIENCE. 

The  Study  of  Boela :  on  Elementary  TezU 
hook  of  Petrology,  By  Frank  Antley, 
F.G.S.  (LongmanB.) 

It  was  recently  remarked  by  Mr.  Lowe  that 
"  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  subject  which 
is  not  faWj  and  fairly  treated  in  English." 
Xow,  one  of  the  exceptional  subjects,  which 
certainly  baa  not  hitherto  beeu  "  fally  and 
fairly  treated  in  English,"  at  least  in  its 
modern  aspect,  is  the  subject  of  petrology.  It 
is  tme  that  so  far  back  as  1811  an  English 
treatise  on  Pefrolo^-— it  was  spelt  with  an  a 
in  those  days — was  written  by  Pinkerton ; 
and  for  many  leasons  his  two  Tolames  are 


worth  the  trouble  of  reading  even  at  the  pre. 
sent  day.  Nor  have  we  forgotten  tbat  about 
a  dozen  years  ago  Mr,  P.  H.  Lawrence  ga^e 
ns  an  English  version  of  Von  Cotta'a  Litho- 
logy.  But  all  this  was  in  the  pre-micro. 
scopic  age  of  the  science.  In  fact  a  great 
change  has  lately  swept  over  petrology;  & 
new  light  has  broken  in  npon  thestndy.ud 
new  text-books  are  therefore  needed  to  guide 
the  student  in  attempting  to  advance.  Sock 
text-books  have  altwiy  appeared  in  Gtr. 
many,  and  the  English  student  ie  in 
habit  of  consulting  such  works  aa  thovtl 
Zirkel,  of  Bosenbusoh,  and  of  Yon  Tnwnli. 
simply  because  no  English  mamial  bi 
hitherto  been  written. 

And  yet  the  modem  method  of  rock, 
study  took  birth  upon  English  soil.  It  *u 
Mr.  Sorby,  indeed,  who  first  broke  new 
ground  in  this  direction  by  his  classical  pHper 
"  On  the  Microscopical  Structure  of  Oiygtab, 
indicating  the    Origin  of  Miuer&la  and 
Bocks."     The  method  opened  up  b;  thii 
haknbrechend  work  was  speedily  extended 
by  onr  Teutonic  friends,  who  attacked  tite 
anbjeot  with  characteristic  patience  and  per. 
severance.    At  the  same  time  there  his 
been  no  lack  of  earnest  workm  in  the  auu 
direction  in  this  conntTy — an  assertioQ  iriieh 
is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  labonBof 
Mr.  J.  A.  PUllips,  Mr.  A%)rt,  Prof  Bonn;, 
and  other  petrcuogists.  But  nob  one  ttes 
workers  has  fband  time  or  indinliiiB  or 
opportunity  to  sit  down  and  wrtoiDual 
on  the  subject;  though  it  has  bearcmaond 
that  such  a  work  has  long  beeBupreptn- 
tion  by  one  of  the  petrologists  dtei  ^te. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  tben  \su 
hitherto  been  a  decided  gap  in  ou  geo- 
logical literature,  and  it  is  this  gap 
Mr.  Butley  has  songht  to  fill  by  tbeiecen 
publication  of  his  "  Elementary  Text-Bai'' 

Bocks  may,  or  rather  must,  be  studied  in 
two  distinct  ways — in  gross  and  in  detail; 
on  the  large  aclLto  and  on  the  small;  in  the 
field  and  in  the  laboratory ;  as  moantainE  to 
be  examined  witih  hanunw  and  pick,  and  u 
hand-specimens  to  be  carefolly  sorntiiiiBedW 
the  lens,  and  then  to  be  tortured  by  ckemiia 
re-agents  or  sectioniaed  for  the  microscoi* 
Notwithstanding  this  obvious  duality  « 
study,  many  petrologists  seem  to  bave,  lib 
PolypbemuR,  but  a  single  eye,  and  persist  ib 
seeing  only  one  side  of  their  subject.  Mf- 
Butley,  however,  has  enjoyed  eiceliffli 
opportunity  of  stud;?ing  both  aspects  oft« 
science.  His  experience  on  the  staff  ot  ut 
Geological  Survey,  especially  among  w 
emptive  rocks  of*  the  Lake  District,  ^ 
him  familiarity  with  field-petrology  ;  ° 
arrangement  of  the  collection  of  rocks  ii^ 
Mnsenm  of  Fraotooal  Geology  has  mit^ 
equally  familiar  irith  speoimeiis  in  tbe^f 
net;  while  his  well-known  nuorosa^ie* 
vestigations,  undertaken  out  of  sheer  m 


for  the  subject,  testify  to  his  appreciation^ 
the  most  modem  methods  of  petrol(^i* 
research.  It  is  not^  therefore,  snrprising  t'* 
the  work  before  ns  should  have  been 
ceived  in  a  comprehensive  spirit  and  e» 
cuted  widi  singnlar  ability.  ,  . 

Mr.  Butley,  in  his  Preface, 
mring  great  prominence  to  microscofs 
petroFogy.  We  doubt,  however,  whetiwr  w 
excuse   is   really  needed.    Q»  '"'f' 
iaceuae,   Bnt,  after  all,  the  8elf-»ccM»t«» 
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.'•  ii<>t  verj  grave ;  for  microBcopic  methods 
■re  iast  the  methods  irhich  the  stadent  moat 
seeus  to  learn.  The  great  initial  step  in 
r.odern  petrology  was  to  show  that  the 
optic  tabe  which  had  been  of  snch  unspeak- 
able service  to  the  biologist  conld  be  equally 
Tulaable  to  the  abiologiat.  When  the  petro- 
in^pber  had  once  leamt  that  there  could  be 
«ocb  a  thing  as  mineral  histology,  that  the 
complex  web  of  a  compact  or  fine<grained 
ro^k  conld  be  unravelled  by  transmitted 
ligbt,  he  secured  the  key  to  an  entirely  new 
chapter  in  his  science.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  author 
for  insisting  on  the  importance  of  micro- 
scopic research,  or  for  enlai^ing  on  this 
nodern  method  of  stndy.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
tmcroBcopic  aspect  which  specialises  the 
hook,  ftnd  gives  to  it  ita  peculiar  value. 

On  examining  the  volume,  however,  it 
man  to  ns  that  much  of  the  third  chapter 
might  advantageously  have  been  omitted, 
or  at  least  cut  down.  In  a  work  where 
space  is  needed  for  special  subjects,  it  may 
be  donbted  whether  it  is  judioioos  to  intro- 
daoe  matter  which  may  be  found  in  an^ 
ordinary  manual  of  geology.  Thus,  it 
strikes  ns  that  no  one  is  lik^y  to  dip  into 
apetrolc^cal  text-book  for  such  elementary 
geological  definitions  as  those  on  page  21 ; 
or  to  refer  to  this  sonroe  for  an  explanation 
of  jfeological  maps  and  sections  snch  as 
ire  find  on  the  next  page ;  or  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  denudation,  as  explained  fur- 
ther on  in  ttie  same  chapter. 

An  excdlent  feature  in  Mr.  Butley's 
Tolame  is  the  frequent  reference  to  original 
aonrcea  of  information.  This  is  a  point  too 
often  neglected  in  our  Manuals,  but  a  point 
of  great  importance  to  the  advanced  student, 
who  is  anxious  himself  to  draw  from  the 
fonntain-bead.  We  should  like  to  have  seen 
ft  few  more  illnstrationa ;  but  no  doubt  these 
vers  precluded  by  the  very  moderate  price 
it  which  the  work  is  pabliehed.  The  loss 
rill  bo  most  felt  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
rith  the  skill  of  the  author's  pencil,  and 
mow  how  &ithfiilty  it  can  poortiay  the 
nicroBCopio  texture  of  rocks. 

On  closing  this  work,  the  reader  feels  that 
he  aathor  has  carried  oflt  his  task  with 
^«at  ability  and  consoientiousness,  and  has 
pared  no  pains  to  make  the  volnme  trust- 
rorthy.  Mr.  Bntl^  unquestionably  has  the 
Tedit  of  having  produced  a  little  volume 
n  which  modem  petit^ogy  is,  for  the  first 
ime,  **  fully  and  fiorly  treated  in  English." 

F.  W.  RODLEE. 


OBITUABT. 

MS.  tkhthax  BnxB. 

'ew  men  who  are  not  actively  eiififaged  as  original 
Nirkers  in  the  fields  of  seieoce  have  been  better 
nown  in  seieDtific  drclea  than  the  Begistmr  of  the 
Crjjal  School  of  Mines.  Connected  with  the  in- 
itution  in  Jermyn  Street  from  its  very  inception, 
i  became  assodsted,  officially  or  unoffaeiaUy,  with 
J  the  branches  into  which  it  gradually  lamiBed. 
v'hea  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  founded  the 
[useum  of  Economic  GeoI<^  ia  Craw's  Court, 
le  collections  were  under  the  care  of  Vu.  Richard 
liiUips;  and  it  vnie  in  the  laboratory  of  that 
xompliahed  ebenust  that  Mr.  Reeks,  as  a  youth, 
iceiT«d  his  scientific  traioiDg.  Oo  the  death  of 
le  original  curator — which  happened,  by  a  carious 
tincidence,  on  the  veiy  day  on  whieh  the  mnsenm 


ia  Jermyn  Street  wns  opened  by  Prince  Albert, 
May  14,  1861  —  the  cbarge  of  the  collections 
paeaed  into  the  handa  of  Mr.  Reeka,  and  there 
remained  until  the  day  of  his  death.  But  he  was 
much  more  than  the  general  curator  of  this 
museum.  The  important  library  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  institution  was  aUo  placed  under 
his  control ;  and  when  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  spraoff  up  in  association  with  the  Museum 
he  became  Registrar  of  this  School.  With  the 
Geological  Survey — another  branch  of  the  same 
institution,  or  rathet  the  parent-stoch  from  which 
museum  and  school  alike  nave  sprung — Mr.  Reeks 
was  never  officially  connected.  Still,  it  would  he 
hard  to  stand  aloof  fh>m  an  institution  so  closely 
associated,  not  only  by  the  location  of  its  of5ces  in 
the  same  building  with  the  Museum,  hut  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  Chief  of  the  Survey  is  likewise 
Director  of  the  Museum.  Hence  Mr.  Reeks  came 
into  close  relation  with  the  Survey,  and  during  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison's  administration  he  was 
virtually  secretary  to  that  body.  From  these  mani- 
fold relations  to  some  of  our  greatest  scientific  in- 
stitntions  it  will  be  understood  that  Mr.  Reeks, 
without  having  had  of  late  years  any  opportunity 
of  original  wonc,  was  a  typical  representative  of 
the  administrative  side  of  science.  Whatever 
changes  occurred  in  the  staff  of  the  institution,  he 
was  always  true  to  his  post,  and  ready  to  carry 
forward  the  traditions  of  the  past.  He  had  seen 
the  control  of  the  establishment  pass  from  De  la 
Beehe  to  Murchison,  and  from  Murchison  to  Prof. 
Ramsay ;  he  had  seen  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  succeeded 
by  Hofmann,  and  Hofmaou  in  turn  by  Dr.  Frank- 
land  ;  he  had  seen  Prof.  Huxley  follow  Edward 
Forbes,  Prof.  Goodeve  take  the  place  of  Willis, 
and  Prof.  Judd  succeed  Prof.  Ramsay ;  the  chair 
of  Physics  had  passed  from  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt  to  Prof.  Stokes,  and  thenne  succes- 
sively to  Tyndall  and  to  Dr.  Guthrie.  In- 
deed, of  all  the  professorial  staff  it  is  only 
Mr.  Warington  Smyth  and  Dr.  Percy  who  have 
remained  in  association  with  the  school  from  its 
commencement.  Wiiatever  vicissitudes  occurred 
among  the  minor  officers,  Mr.  Reeks  was  still  a 
fixed  figure  in  the  eataUiahment  As  to  the 
stndentSj  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  a  mining 
career  that  they  are  dispersed  over  every  qoarter  of 
the  globe.  But  wbeoever  they  revisited  their  alma 
mater  they  were  sure  to  tind  the  same  familiar  form 
sitting  in  his  favourite  arm-chair,  looking  up  with 
a  kindly  smile  &om  behind  his  gold  spectacles, 
and  ever  ready  to  greet  them  with  a  cordial  wel-  ' 
come.  To  those  who  had  seeo  him  only  a  few 
days  ago,  as  genial  and  as  cheerful  as  ever,  it  is 
hfurd  to  believe  that  the  man  has  so  suddenly 
passed  away.  An  attack  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  has  carried  him  off  while  still  in  the  prime 
of  life. 


Mb.  William  Vivian,  for  manv  years  con- 
nected with  minmg  in  South  Wales,  died  at 
Uantrisant  on  the  18th  alt.  He  was  horn  in  the 
pariah  of  Eea,  near  Truro,  in  1817,  and  at  a 
very  early  age  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
mineral!^.  In  1853  be  became  the  manager  of 
the  Great  Orme's  Head  mine,  Carnarvonshire; 
and  since  1863  has  held  the  same  post  at  the 
Mwyndy  mines,  in  Olsmorgaoehire.  During  several 
years  he  travelled  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Sweden,  and  Oalifomia,  inspectiiuf  the  princi- 
pal mines  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  dtuing 
these  expeditions  that  Mr.  Vivian  acquired  the 
information  embodied  in  his  papers  on  the 
mining  district  of  Sonora  Tuolumne,  California, 
and  the  gold-fields  of  the  Pacific  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Trantactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  ComwaU.  In  1853  he  commenced 
applying  the  microscope  to  the  study  of  mineralogy 
and  metallurgy,  and  Buhsequentiy  contributed 
papers  on  that  subject  to  the  Weatgrn  Ckroniele  of 
Saence,  and  to  the  Tramactiont  of  the  Cardiff 
Naturalists'  Society,  An  essay  from  his  pen  on 
the  Native  Copper  in  the  Llandudno  mine  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 


for  1853,  and  be  was  the  author  of  some  practical 
piipers  on  miners'  diseases  and  the  ventilation  of 
mines.  Mr.  Vivian  united  in  himself  great 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  mining. 


8CIENCM  NOTES. 

Artificial  Formation  of  Nephdine  and  Leucite. 
— We  some  time  since  directed  attention  to  tiie 
method  employed  by  F.  Fonqu^  and  A.  Midiel 
L^vy  to  form  the  felspars  artincuUly.  They  have 
since  by  the  same  process  prepared  the  mmerals 
mentioned  above.  Nepheline  u  fonned  when  a 
mixture  ^Si  silicic  acid,  alumina  and  sodium  car- 
bonate in  such  proportion  that  the  oxygen  of  prot- 
oxide, sesquioxide,  audoxide  are  as  1 : 3 : 4  are  heated 
together;  white  silk-like  crystals  are  obt^ned, 
which  under  the  microscope  are  seen  to  he  smsU 
hexagonal  prisms  (they  are  012  mm,  long  and  0*0S 
mm.  broad),  wluch  accord  in  every  respect  vritii 
natural  crystals  of  nepheline.  If  somewhat  more 
silicic  acid  is  taken,  like  that  corresponding  to 
the  proportion  1 :  3  :  4^,  a  completely  ciystiJline 
mass  is  obtained,  which  bears  in  its  optical  cha^ 
racteis  the  same  resemblance  to  hexagonal  nephe- 
line as  calcedony  doea  to  quarts.  By  melting  to- 
gether one-tenth  pyroxene  and  mne-tenths  of 
nepheline  a  mixture  of  four  differmt  minerals 
was  obtained :  neph^e,  green  spine,  gsmet 
in  brown  yellow  dodecahedra,  and  miorolite. 
Leucite  was  also  found  in  the  fused  product,  a^ 
resemUed  both  in  form  and  optical  characters  the 
natural  nuneral  (Compf.  rend.,  IxxxviL,  961). 

The  Intematmud  Omgreu  of  Antiropoloffv  and 
Prehistoric  Archaeology. — It  has  been  decided  tiut 
the  meeting  of  this  Congress  ia  18^  shall  be  held 
in  Lisbon.  We  learn  from  the  MatSriaux  pour 
VHistoire  de  t  Homme  that  this  arrangement  is 
mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  M.  Carlos  Ribeiro, 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Portogu. 
Through  his  influence,  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment has  not  only  consented  to  receive  the  Con- 
gress, hut  has  liberally  contributed  to  the  funds  of 
the  oi^oiaing  committee.  The  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  magnificent  rooms  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Lisbon.  In  view  of  the  Congress,  M. 
Ribeiro  is  preparing  a  special  map  of  Portugal, 
showing  tbe  distribution  of  dolmens,  caves, 
stations,  and  other  prehistoric  and  protohittoiio 
mtes.  An  extended  system  of  arehaeologicsl  ex- 
cursions is  already  announced. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Entomological  Commitsion  for  the  Year  1877. 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.) — 
Under  this  title  hss  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  a 
goodly  volume  of  neariy  800  pages,  giving  an  ex- 
haustive memoir  apon  the  Locust  of  the  Rocky 
Mountuns,  which  has  for  several  years  past  been 
the  cause  of  very  serious  injury  to  the  crops  of  the 
central  ^ts  of  North  America,  west  of  the  great 
lakes.  The  chief  editors  of  the  volume  are  the 
well-known  naturaliste  Riley,  A.  8.  Facdnrd, jun., 
and  Cyrus  Thomas,  whose  names  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  tbe  excellence  of  the  contento  of  the 
treatise.  From  one  of  the  chapters,  that  devoted  to 
the  statistics  of  the  losses  occasioned  by  these  in- 
sects, we  find  in  reply  to  official  eiuuines  sent  hy 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  ^flSient  eonnt&BS 
such  returns  as  tbe  following : — 

"  Clond  county. — Tbe  most  terrible  calamity  that  has 
ever  befallen  North-Wastern  Kansas  has  just  swept 
ovar  u  like  the  devonriag  loeuat  of  FalastiDe.  Tlie 
land  waa  as  the  Oardea  of  Eden  bofbra  them,  sod 
behind  tbem  a  desolate  vitdemess." 

"  Edwards  county. — Crops  entirely  destroyed,  not 
one  bushel  of  vegetables  or  grain  being  saved  for  man 
or  beast" 

"Osborne  coanty. — Corn  crop  destroyed,  also 
vegebibles,  hedges,  and  joung  fruit  and  forest  trees." 
A  series  of  calculations  founded  on  these  various 
returns  from  the  States  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska,  shows  that  '|  the  actual  loss  to 
these  four  States  in  a  single  year  by  this  terriUa 
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Bcouifre  amotmted  to  at  leaet  one  hundred  nullione 
of  dollars."  No  wonder  then  that  the  attention 
of  the  Government  ahould  have  been  forcibly 
called  to  the  subject,  and  that  a  thorough  investi- 
ffation  abould  have  been  instituted  of  Uie  natural 
history  of  the  species  in  question — namely,  the 
CfdoptmuB  epretua,  its  geographical  distriDution 
and  migrationB,  its  economy,  tranrfonnatitma,  ana* 
tomy,  embiTology,  its  raemies  of  various  kinds, 
with  tlieir  natural  history,  t<^ther  with  the  very 
numerous  and  varied  remedies  and  device  which 
have  been  proposed  and  tried  more  or  less  success- 
fully for  its  destrucUon.  The  history  of  otiier 
kinds  of  loeosts  which  inhabit  the  United  States 
is  nlgo  given,  with  a  series  of  twenty^seven  ap- 
pendices of  various  kinds  connected  with  Ae  zoo- 
logical, anatomical,  and  economical  views  of  the 
suoject. 

The  Pretenct  of  Didymium  and  Cerium  in 
MintraU, — As  Homer  has  shown  the  presence  of 
these  metals  in  different  pyromorphites  and 
Bcheelites  by  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  so  Ooesa  has 
now  recognised  them  in  apatites,  sdieelites,  oeteo- 
lites,  and  coprolites,  not  only  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope,  out  by  separating  them  in  the  form 
of  oxalates.  He  has  also  found  the  cerium  metals 
in  marble  and  in  bones.  From  a  kilogramme  of 
Carrara  marble  two  centigrammes  of  cerium  oxa- 
late were  obtained.  The  mnsehelkalk  of  Avellino 
IB  found  to  oontain  atiU  bgigar  quantities  of 
cerinm  compoands.  A  kilogzamme  of  washed 
bone  adies,  loeh  aa  is  used  for  tiie  Anmation  of 
cupels,  yielded  three  cent^rammes  of  cerium  oxa- 
late. ThMe  observations  go  to  show  that  the 
cerium^  metals  are  widely  spread  through  nature. 
Cosaa  is  at  present  oocttpied  with  an  examination 
of  natural  phosphates  imd  the  adies  of  plants  (Bw. 
Chem.  GeteO.,  li.,  18S7). 


PBXLOLOQY  KOTSS. 

Dr.  Axphsd  Tcnr  Saxlbtt  has  pnbllahed  under 
the  title  Dm  Na^o^er  AIexmdeT*»  da  Orouen 
nt  Baktrien  und  imA«n  (Berlin :  Weidmaon)  the 
most  complete  account  we  as  yet  possen  of  the 
numismatology  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  in 
the  far  East.  The  actual  description  of  the  coins 
ia  preceded  by  an  historical  sketch  of  some  full- 
ness, drawn  up  with  much  insight  and — what  ia 
of  such  imperative  necessity  in  dealing  with 
ancient  Indian  histoiy — with  f^reat  caution.  The 
co-ordination  of  material  hitherto  scattered  in 
numerous  articlee  is  the  principal  feature  of  the 
work;  but  some  new  facts  of  importance  are 
also  brought  to  light  Of  these  the  mostiaterest- 
in^  is  the  true  decipherment  of  the  Eaoishka 
coin  on  which  Lassen  tiiought  he  had  found  the 
inscription  Adi-Bitddha.  As  all  literair  eridence 
tended  to  show  that  the  monotheistic  Adi-Baddha 
-was  a  quite  late  conception  amwfr  Northern 
Buddhists,  and  doe  probably  to  Obristian  inflnenee, 
the  disoovviy  of  the  word  aa.  a  coin  of  the  fint 
century  has  been  very  littie  cradited.  Heir  von 
Sallett  now  shows  eondonvely  th«t  the  proposed 
reading  is  as  much  in  conteadiction  to  tiie  numis- 
matolo^cal  evidence  aa  it  is  to  that  of  t^e  books. 
Other  important  concludons  are  the  {oobability 
that  Eanishka  has  hitiierto  been  placed  too  early ; 
and  that  the  so-called  Sab  dynasty,  instead  of 
belonging  to  the  first  century  B.C.,  as  Thomas 
supposes,  must,  on  tiie  evidence  of  tiio  very  coins 
on  which  that  conclusion  is  based,  be  placed  some 
centuriee  after  the  Christian  era. 

Babyhman  Literature.  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Ko^  Institution.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce, 
M.A,  (Baxter.)  We  need  not  say  how  well  fitted 
Mr.  Sayce  is  for  writing  upon  such  a  subject  as 
Babylonian  Literature,  ana  of  this  subject  the 
little  book  now  before  us  gives  a  moat  excellent 
outline.  _  Mr.  Sayce  first  traces  the  pn^^ress  of 
the  dedpherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
from  the  time  when  Orotefend,  at  the  begintung 
of  the  present  century,  first  h^m  to  reason  out 
the  Peiuan  values  of  the  signsi  until  the  present 


day,  when  the  records  of  the  nations  using  this 
picturesque  tiioiuli  clumsy  st^le  of  writing  are  so 
well  known.  The  discovenes  that  have  been 
made  sre  so  numerous,  however,  that  Mr.  Sayce 
might  easily  have  extended  the  hook  to  double 
or  even  triple  its  length.  But,  small  as  it  is, 
it  is  full  of  information.  Mr.  Sayce  includes  in 
the  term  Babylonian  the  literature  of  old  Accad, 
as  well  as  that  of  Assnia  and  Babylonia 
which  sprang  from  it.  The  two  last-named 
nations  borrowed  the  cuneiform  s^le  of  writing 
from  the  Aeeadians,  and  adopted  at  the  same 
time  their  literatnre.  The  Aceadian  language 
became  to  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  wlmt 
Latin  is  to  us  at  the  present  day,  and  many  words 
were  borrowed  by  these  two  nations,  just  as  we 
have  borrowed  words  from  the  Latin  lanfpsge. 
But  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  did  not  discard 
the  old  Semitic  roots  as  we  nave  discarded  the  Eng- 
lish ones.  Mr.  Sayce  speaks  of  the  part  played 
by  the  old  Aceadian  literature  in  forming  the 
beautiful  myths  and  legends  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
He  gives  the  stoiy  of  Gisdhubar's  wonderful  ad- 
ventures ;  the  story  of  the  descent  of  Istar  into 
Hades  to  seek  Tammuz,  the  husband  of  her  youth  ■, 
of  the  wars  between  the  gods  and  tiie  powers  of 
darkness;  vrith  many  others  equally  interesting, 
tracing  the  connudon  between  these  nnrths  and 
those  which  have  reached  ns  from  dasncal  sonroes. 
The  history  of  the  three  nations,  and  tbur  manners 
and  ciutoms,  are  also  touched  upon,  as  well  as 
some  curiosities  of  their  literature — the  will  of 
Sennacherib,  in  which  he  bequeaths  certain  trea- 
sures to  ICsarhaddon ;  a  prisoner's  petition  to  the 
king,  in  which  be  declares  his  innocence  of  the 
crime  Isid  to  his  charge ;  the  tablets  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  period  of  Assyria's  downfall ;  &c.  But 
surely  that  which  Mr.  Sayce  calls  a  "  spelling 
lesson  "  is  really  a  letter  from  one  lady  to  another, 
in  which  the  writer  does  not  ask  why  her  friend 
does  not  write  "  umjn'ci,"  and  does  not  say 
"  impuci,"  but  reminds  her :  "  Thou  thy  tablet 
writest  not — one  has  proclaimed  to  thee,  [but]  thou 
speakest  not  1 "  This  ia,  however,  a  very  email 
matter,  and  both  tiie  readers  who  study  Assyrian 
and  those  who  do  not  will  have  reason  to  thuik 
Mr.  Sayce  for  the  very  useful  and  interesting,  work 
he  has  vrritten,  and  for  the  pleasant  way  in  which 
he  has  sud  what  he  had  to  say.  At  tne  end  of 
the  book  are  some  most  valuable  notes,  tc^ther 
with  translitnations  and  toanslotions  of  the  more 
important  texts  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

SaciBTT  OF  AHTigiiAauta. — (Thwaday,  iSay  1.) 

C.  S.  pBRciTAL,  Esq.,  Treasmrer,  in  th«  Chair.  Bear- 
Admiral  Spratt  exhibited  aamall  collection  of  archaic 
gems,  vhitMi  he  hod  procured  in  Crate  several  yeara 
ago.  They  were  all  <^  the  so-called  lentoid  shape, 
and  bored  foi  setting  on  string  or  wire.  The  moat 
importaot  specimen  bean  a  flgnre  of  Promatheos  in  a 
sittiDg  position,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
a  vnltnre  attacking  him  in  ftont.  Others  bad  for 
their  devices  a  lizard,  an  ibex,  an  antelope,  a  boar 
attacked  by  hoaodB,  and  a  galley.  Tbechuacterofthe 
work  differs  materially  from  either  Egyptian,  Auyrian 
or  Phoenician  gems,  aad  Admiral  Spratt  suggested  that 
they  were  possibly  Carian. — Br.  Baron  read  a  paper  on 
St.  George,  the  patrmi  Saint  of  England  and  of  the 
society.  The  usual  acoonnts  given  of  his  life  state 
that  he  was  the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  his  father 
being  a  Cappadocian  and  his  mother  a  native  of 
Palestine,  and  that  early  in  life  he  attained  the 
rank  of  military  tribune  add  eoma,  dnring  the  reign 
of  Diocletian.  Being  at  Bome,  be  applied  to  the 
empworfbr  a  higher  command;  but  seeing  hisranconr 
against  the  Christiaos,  he  gave  away  his  property 
in  charity  and  decland  hb  futh,  aud  was  con- 
sequently beheaded.  There  is  some  difflenll^  about 
the  chronology  owing  to  the  rare  visits  of  the 
emperor  to  Borne,  The  body  of  the  niat  was  con- 
veyed to  Palestine,  and  in  the  reign  of  Oonstantine  a 
chnrch  was  built  in  his  memory  at  Lydda.  This  waa 
destroyed  by  Saladin,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Chrietians. 
Br.  Baron  quoted  many  of  the  references  In  the  Service 


Books  of  tile  Qraek  Church  to  the  saint,  who  vu 
adored  as  a  gaide  to  wayfaren  ud  aoldien. 
His  popularity  in  the  'Western  Chvieh  uwe  Eno 
his  miraculons  appearance  at  the  aieges  of  ^ 
tioch  and  Acre  during  the  Cnuadet.  Bit  finn 
is  frequently  found  on  the  tympana  of  yoimtn  ww. 
ways,  one  example  being  at  Fordington,  Donet  Tbc 
anniversary  of  the  saint's  martyrdom,  April  23,  m 
declared  to  be  a  lesser  festival  at  the  flnt  Cora^of 
Oxford ,  and  was  made  a  greater  festiTsl  in  ths  tin  cf 
Archbishop  Chichele.  It  is  worthy  of  note  tfaatvbes 
the  royal  anas  were  disc  sod  during  the  Codm- 
wealth,  the  Cross  of  St.  George  wu  pitted  otOr 
coinage  and  ssals  in  their  stead. 


BoTAX  AxcHUOiMicAi.  Ikstituts.— (Tlsndn. 

May  1.) 

Thb  Bev.  J.  Faller  Bnssell  in  the  Cbair.  Mr.  \ 
H.  Bloxam  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Sepnlebnl 
of  a  Boman  Citisen,  fonnd  at  Caerleon  (Iica  Siluiit. 
clad  in  the  Tunica,  Claws,  and  Faeaala,  Fnbi^ 
of  the  ancient  Eedenastical  Veatmeata,  tbeAlb^tkt 
Stole,  and  the  Ghasnble."  The  author  conndffld  Ik 
this  very  remarkable  figure  reprssented  a  eottitt 
such  aa  was  probably  worn  by  the  bishopa  of  ttt 
early  British  Chnrch  who  attended  at  the  CoidqI  of 
Aries  in  the  fimrth  century.    Mr.  J.  T.  MicUelbnili 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  origin  of  CbuiA 
vestments,  diflbring  in  some  respects  ftom  Vr.  Blnu. 
— The  Ber.  E.  Yeoables  sent  a  paper,  iliimilel 
by  plans  of  Boman  laneoln,  on  the  prognnrfik- 
diacoveries  of  Roman  remains  in  that  city,  nditpKiil 
reference  to  the  MiUiarium  discovmd  on  I 
(ace  AcADBMT,  April  19,  1879,  p.  360).  Tbiinii- 
able  object  was  found  in  the  vny  centit  of  'it 
Boman  city,  at  the  intersection  of  thawnuin; 
in  the  direction  of  the  four  eardiaal  paiu.  Qif 
qoadiaognlaT  blodc  of  Idncolnshire  stoat  vma- 
ing  7  feet  4  inches  in  height,  is  of  gnt  linMl 
importance.  It  bears  the  name  of  the&fmrJbrcii 
Fiavonius  Victorinus,  who  reigned  fas  tiiiii  tio 
years,  and  thus  shows  the  interest  vlach  Aepntlj 
of  a  distant  province  took  in  all  the  cbm^cfits 
Boman  empire.   The  rarity  of  perfect  Rtoa  ^ 
BtoofS  is  Buffidentiy  great,  but  the  LiocoU  taa^ 
is  the  more  interesting  since  only  one  oths  iuciip- 
tion  to  Victorinus  is  known  in  England— rit^tls: 
fonnd  at  Pyle,  in  South  Wales,  no*p««4t 
Swansea. — Mr.  Bltaam  contributed  a  areoid  . 
"  On  a  sepulchral  EfBgy  of  a  Signifer  or  Sou* 
Standard-bmrer,  found  in  a  Baattoa  of  cbt  Btom 
Wall,  Biahopsgate*   and  now   preeerffd  in  it( 
Guildhall."    This  figure  waa  described  u  w«»m« 
the  innica,  pkalerae  and  palvdameiUvm,  sod  i  tr; 
pnfect  example  of  the  ^toiiw.— Among  tlie  otjwi 
exhibited  were  some  antiquitiflsof  glwiti>dl«|Mr 
fimod  in  a  wall  at  Huttou'in-the-Foratt,  tMm 
Lady  Vane;  a  remarkably  fine  example  offt 
Bowl  dated,  by  the  hall  marts,  1354-6,  and  moimuJ 
upon  a  reversed  Jacobean  taaa  of  lilTcr  (IS'j- 
The  silver  rim  of  the  bowl  bears  the  inwip^oii,  ■■  w 
yow  mere  and  glade  and  boo  the  nuaters  Xfiem^ 
byed."   This  was  sent  by  ths  Bav.  G.  W.  Boifr 
ridge.    Mr.  W.  J.  Bemhsid  Smith  eiliibiM  > 
aeramasax  fTomChe  Thames,  and,  for  compan«»^ 
modem  Afghan  knift  of  predsely  the  ssne 
The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  hwirwiE 
Taunton  on  Angost  fi,  under  the  presideocj  « ' 
Biahop  of  Bath  and  WeUa,  were  anDonnoed. 


LiBRiBT  AssociiTioH. — {Friday,  Hay  !■) 
BoBBST  Habbisok,  Eaq.,  IVeasorer,  in  the  0^ 
Apaperwas  xasd  Inr  Count  Ugo  Balnni,  ke^;' 
tiie  mannaeripts  in  Ue  Kbiioteea  Vittono  Eid^ 
Borne,  "On   the   EegnUtiona  of  Ital'^/^I 
Libraries."    These  TMulations  date  from  1878^ 
Signor  Bonghi  was  Minister  of  Public  In""***; 
They   impose   npou   eve^  library  ihe  diitT 
preparing  (1)  a  general  inventory,  (2)  ^ 
betical  catalogne,  (8)  a  sslneet  estalogna  . 
these   have    been   provided,    tbao   >pMW  ^ 
dexea  of  rarities^   laeanabnla,  Ac  "^.J* 
pnpared.  and  wiU  be  printed  by  the  Min«t« 
punfaases  of  books  are  made  by  two 
named  by  the  Minister  spends  fonp-tMtto 
Government  endowment  for  the  parpoae;  ^^tL 
six-tenthe  are  expended  by  a  council  forn« « 
diflferent  faculties.   Another  set  of  "fnl*"""*^ 
rides  for  the  institution  of  s  ieg«l*f 
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iNtsra  and  iutnetion  in  Ubnry  maDsgsment  and 
biblngrapbj.batth*  achem*  haa  not  yet  been  carried 
ont.  There  are  also  arrangemeate  for  the  interchange 
and  selling  of  daplicatee,  and  each  library  has  to  report 
:he  books  it  waQta  to  the  Biblioteca  Vittotio  Bmanaele 
erery  fortnight. — Lord  tiindsaj,  H.F.,  read  a  paper 
on  Mfllril  Dewey'a  cl&aeification  of  mbjects  in  MatJie- 
taatica,  Aatmuuiuy,  and  Fhyacs,  in  which  Tariou 
cfaangM  «Bd  imnor«iuents  wire  lugestod. — A  oard- 
C4binet  vu  euiibited  ftom  SLt.  ^r^bnsr,  and  Hr. 
Kn»t,  librarian  to  the  Sode^  of  TeUgcaph  Bn^ineers, 
'xhibited  an  ingenioua  inatnunent  ior  gamming  the 
tJges  of  libru7  alips. 


Philological  Socibtt. — {Friday,  May  2.) 

Db.  J.  A.  H.  aiDBKiT,  in  the  Chair.   Mr.  Alaz.  J. 
Ulis.  F.  R.  S.,  read  the  second  and  concluding  part  of 
til  Report  on  hia  Dialectal  larestigatioDS.  This 
c.^t«d  in  giring  the  ehuaeteristica  of  hia  three 
6itrieta,  five  divisions,  thirteen  aabdirisions,  and 
!Li*ty-six  groups  of  English  dialects,  leariog  the 
nriiAies  nndefined.  Each  of  these  localities  is  marked 
rombinattons  of  the  letters  N.  North,  S.  Soa^,  E. 
Sart,  W.  West,  M.  Mid  or  Midland,  B.  Border,  L. 
Lowland  Scotch,  and  I.  Insular.   The  8.  district  coa- 
ftsts  of  all  En^aod  eonth  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Nnthem  bonndary  <d  Sbropeliir*  to  the  northern, 
boudax^  of  Easeg,  and  u  distingniahed  by  a 
"lervTtad  x,"  or  r  ipoken  iribb  the  nnder  part 
of  the   toogne    tuned    towards   the    roof  of 
the  month,  and  generally  by  the  verb  sabstantiTe 
/  i«  or  (rarely)  I  are.   The  N.  district  lies  north  of  a 
passing  to  the  sooth  of  Westmoreland,  north  and 
cut  of  CraT«Q  in  Yorkshire,  jest  north  of  Leeds, 
tmittg  aonth  by  Selby,  and  just  tonching  the  north 
cf  XotUogbamahire,  and  then  torniog  north-ea$t- 
wHids  to  ^11  to  the  sea  jnst  north  of  Oreat  G-rimsby 
to  Unpolnahire ;  and  ia  diitingnished  by  the  pro- 
nonciatioD  of  dovm,  town,  houM,  &&,  as  doon,  toon, 
Aau,  the  Bogliah  diTision  speaking  come  down  as 
bijm  doQM,  and  the  Lowland  Scotch  as  Itum  doon. 
For  Lowland  Scotch  Mr.  Ellis  followed  Sr.  Murray's 
diTinona  in  bis  Dialect  of  iht  Southern  Covnties  of 
SeoUeud.  Between  the  M.  and  8.  lies  tbe  M.  district 
vbiebiiiiDtbomogeneooa,  bat  has  fire  aabdiTisione. 
The  3L      eoaaisting  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  has 
the  peealiw  Freodi  u  or  Gsrmao  «,  generally 
commeDced  with  an  open  mouth,  and  hence  soundiog 
as  s  diphthong  yii,  running  into  Jfoo,    The  N.E.,  con- 
sisting of  Soatb  and  Mid  Lincomshire,  which  has  no 
French  u,  no  verbal  plural  in       and  calls  come  down, 
i-K'in  doun,  and  has  nameroas  fiactnred  rowels.  The 
B.E ,  eonnating  of  Hants,  Cambridge,  Nortbam^n, 
BotlawCaad  N.  Beds,  bas  a  pronunciation  moat  like 
that  vt  reeeiyed  Gnglisfa.    The  N.M.,  consisting  of 
the  clothing  diatrieta  of  Yorkahize  and  the  deanery  of 
Craven,  pronoun cee  conu  down  aa  X:oom  dahn  or  da^n, 
and  aa«a  ehoo  lor  the.   The  true  M.  has  the  verbal 
plual  in  -en.  reiy  decidedly  in  8.  Lancashire, 
ChMfaiie  and  iWbysbire,  and  also  in  Salop,  as  they 
tivtm  for  thfjfUse;  bat  in  Staflbrd  and  Warwick  it 
remains  only  in  a  fbw  forma,  aa  kan  yo,  doon  yo,  for 
hateyom;  dojow,  while  in  Leicester  it  has  become 
extinct  within  this  century.   In  .its  four  Border 
dialects  it  is  much  modified.    Mr.  Ellis  illustrated 
his  detailed  aecouat  of  all  the  thirty-six  groaps  by 
reading  nomerous  extracts  from  his  153  comparative 
•pecimenB.    He  then  showed  what  would  be  the 
aatire  of  the  anungemant  of  fUt  V.  of  hia  treatise 
on  Early  EHglieh  PromsiwiaHon,  -wbieb  will  contain 
the  Phonology  of  Esisting  English  Dialects,  founded 
npOD  these  invasUgationa,  and  ^bably  require 
evhtaan  to  twaot^-fimr  months  jt/t  to  write  and 
{MS  through  the  pms. 


FINE  ART. 

Uaffael  und  Mickela7igelo.    Yon  Dr.  Anton 
Springer.    (Leipzig:  Seemann.) 

3ei'0ke  the  publication  of  tho  mass  of  new 
oaterial  relatiing  to  Michelangelo  that  the 
«lebrationoftbefoniih  centenary  of  hia  birth 
n  1^7-5  called  forth,  Germany  was  generally 
.dmitted  to  have  prodnced  in  Hermann, 
jrrimm's  interesting  Life  the  best  work  that 
ud  been  writtea  upon  that  acrtiat.  In  Fas. 
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Barant's  Raphael  also  was  to  be  fonnd  the 
chief  authority  ontheyoanger  maater.  Bat 
the  revelation  of  the  Bnonarroti  letters  and 
papers  added  so  much  to  onr  previonB  know- 
ledge of  Michelangelo's  history  that  a  new 
view  of  the  subject  became  necessary ;  and 
while  Signer  Milanesi  edited  the  letters, 
Commendatore  Gotti  and  Mr.  Heath  Wilson 
published  respectively  new  Lives,  both  of 
which  were  reviewed  in  these  columns  by 
Prof.  Colvin  in  1876. 

Germany  was  thus  superseded  for  a  time, 
bat  she  seems  to  have  determined  not  to 
relinquish  her  old  position  without  an  effort 
to  maintain  it,  for  now  again  a  German 
writer  puts  forth  a  work  which,  while 
making  use  of  all  the  latest  material  that 
has  been  gained  concerning  Michelangelo's 
personal  hiatory,  takes  a  far  wider  and  more 
philosophical  view  of  it  tlian  either  his 
Italian  or  English  biographer  has  done,  and 
includes  Raphael  also  within  its  ken. 

Dr.  Anton  Springer,  who  is  a  distingaisbed 
writer  in  the  wider  fields  of  history  and 
politics  as  well  as  an  art  critic  of  clear  in- 
sight and  unprejudiced  judgment,  has  aimed, 
indeed,  at  producing  more  than  a  mere  bio- 
graphical work.  From  the  standpoint  he 
assumes  he  regards  the  men  of  whom  he 
writes  as  set  in  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  notes  the  conditions  nnder  which  they 
lived  and  the  influences  that  were  at  work 
upon  them.  His  book  forms,  therefore, 
within  certain  limits  a  history  of  the  Italian 
B>enaissaDce,  but  it  is  never  discarsive  like 
Grimm's,  and  only  lets  iu  just  so  much  light 
from  surrounding  objects  as  will  serve  to 
illumine  the  subject  under  consideration. 
Scientific  method  is  everywhere  apparent 
in  it,  and  although  results  are  not  summed 
np  for  us  in  a  few  short  epigrammatic 
sentences,  as  they  are  by  M.  Charles  Clement, 
who  also  has  lately  written  on  the  same 
subject,  we  generally  find  the  patiently 
verified  hypotheses  of  Dr.  Springer  more 
trustworthy  than  those  of  tne  confident 
Frenchman. 

Dr.  Springer  divides  his  work  into  two 
books,  the  first  comprehending  the  time 
from  the  birth  of  Michelangelo  to  the  death 
of  Julius  II.,  and  the  second  extending  from 
the  accession  of  Leo  X.  to  the  death  of 
Michelangelo — a  period  embracing  the  whole 
brilliant  flowering- season  of  Italian  art ;  for 
although  it  put  forth  a  few  pale  autumn 
blooms  under  the  influence  of  the  Carracci, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  any 
supreme  original  work  after  Michelangelo 
had  accomplished  his  Last  Judgment  in  the 
Sistine. 

Neither  Raphael  nor  Michelangelo  laid  any 
new  foundations  in  art,  and  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  their  greatness  is  seen  in  many  of 
the  early  Florentine  masters  who  preceded 
them.  Dr.  Springer,  therefore,  ri^tly  de- 
rives their  artistic  descent  from  Florence, 
though  he  hardly  allows  enough,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  the  Umbrian  influences  that  were 
also  at  work  in  the  case  of  Raphael.  It  was 
to  Florence,  however,  that  Michelangelo 
essentially  belonged,  both  in  art  and  life, 
albeit  it  was  in  Rome  that  his  greatest 
creations  took  form.  But  Florence,  strange 
to  say,  allowed  her  artistic  inheritance  to 
paas  away  from  her.  She  made,  it  is 
cme  small  effort  to  detain  Michel-  ^ 
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angelo  by  employing  him  iu  conjnnotion 
with  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  preparing 
a  cartoon  for  a  great  national  painting 
in  her  Palazzo  Yecchio;  but  the  painting 
itself  was  never  accomplished,  and  Michel- 
angelo was  summoned  back  to  Rome  by  the 
imperious  Julius  without  even,  according  to 
some  statements,  being  allowed  tiineto  finish 
the  cartoon  he  had  made  for  it.  And  here 
it  may  be  said  regarding  this  cartoon  that 
Dr.  Anton  Springer  adopts,  with  somewhat 
less  care  than  he  ususdly  displays.  Prof. 
Thausing's  hypothesis  respecting  the  Holk- 
ham  copy.  Although  this  may  not  be  the  copy 
which  Vasari  speiJcs  of  as  n^e  by  Baatiano 
da  San  Gallo,  there  is  certainly  not  sufficient 
evidence  for  stigmatising  it  as  a  mere  pas- 
ticcio, 03  is  here  done,  in  accordance  with 
Prof.  Thausing's  view.  It  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  a  genuine  though  poe- 
sibly  a  second-hand  copy,  than  to  have  been 
made  up  simply  from  the  very  insufficient 
material  supplied  by  the  two  engravings. 

In  his  statement  of  the  time  occupied  by 
Michelangelo  in  painting  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Dr.  Springer  agrees  in  the  eatimato 
formed  by  Mr.  Heath  Wilson,  though  he 
nowhere  acknowledges  the  labours  of  that 
devoted  worker,  who  was  the  first  to 
thoroughly  clear  up  yasari's  huge  blandms 
on  this  subject,  and  to  make  the  world  under- 
stand what  the  labour  of  painting  tluit 
famous  ceiling  really  meant.  Micheuuigelo 
took  four  years  and  five  months  over  this 
work :  and  this  was  a  marvellously  short 
time  when  we  consider  the  slow  process  of 
fresco  and  the  vast  amount  of  work  that 
was  accomplished.  Dr.  Springer,  however, 
takes  little  heed  of  the  difficulties  that  had 
to  be  overcome,  evidently  not  understanding 
the  technicalities  of  the  work,  as  Mr.  Heaia 
Wilson,  who  had  a  five-storey  scaffold 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  ezaminmg  it  near 
at  hand,  was  enabled  to  do ;  but  he  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  study  of  its  artistic 
purpose,  and  enables  ns  to  arrive  at  a  more 
distinct  apprehensicm  of  its  greatness  than 
almost  any  other  writer  has  done. 

A  detuled  description  is  also  given  of 
Raphael's  paintings  in  the  stanze  of  the 
Vatican ;  while  the  growth  of  Raphael's  mind 
and  the  gradnally  increasing  influence  that 
the  rationalistic  spirit  at  work  in  Rome 
gained  over '  him  are  distinctly  traced.  In 
particular,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  curious 
delight  which  he  took  in  antiquarian  pursuits 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  so  that  it 
might  be  said  that  he  almost  sacrificed  the 
position  he  had  won  as  the  Prince  of 
Painters  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  antiquity  and  the  numerous  mono, 
ments  of  ancient  art  which  were  every  day 
being  revealed  in  Borne. 

"But,"  writes  Dr.  Springer,  "the  soppoMtion 
that  antiquarian  interests  killed  the  artistic  nature 
in  Raphael  would  be  a  great  mistake.  The 
manner  iu  which  under  Baphsel'aiaflueDCe  ancient 
worka  of  art  were  xeproduced  in  Moreantonio's 
school  famishes  a  )sscj  for  the  undantandug  of 
hia  position  with  regard  to  the  ruins  and  rdies  of 
the  ancient  world.  Plastic  originals  were  fredy 
paraphraeed  in  Marcantonio's  engravioffs,  and  in 
like  manner  Raphael's  studies  from  tne  antique 
bave  a  double  aspect.  On  the  one  hand,  ancient 
monuments  appeared  to  bim  aa  the  scaffold  bv  the 
aid  of  which  the  ideal  structpe  of  ancient  Rome 
might  ogaiu  he  built,  up,  and  on  the  other  ^ay 
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took  hold  of  his  im^natioii,  incited  it  to  further 
effort,  and  offered  a  rich  means  of  culture,  espe- 
dall7  for  his  pupils.  Itisin  the  vorbsofthe  latter, 
in  truth,  tliat  tlw  clfiaiieftl  direction  of  Raphael's 
art  is  most  clearly  ■ean." 

Bapbael's  snmmer  life  ended  before  that 
of  Miohelaiigelo  had  nin  more  tluui  ludf  its 
stormy  oourse,  bo  that  in  the  later  chapters 
of  this  history  the  figure  of  the  solitary 
Titan  is  seen  by  itse^,  -working  still  with 
fierce  creative  enei^,  but  raging  in- 
wardly against  the  fate  that  chained  it  to  the 
rock.  Political  events,  and  the  varions  hin- 
drances that  his  art  met  with  by  reason  of 
these  events,  tended,  no  donbb,  to  foster 
Michelangelo's  sardonic  melancholy  ;  bat  a 
deep  personal  grief  would  seem  also  at  some 
time  to  have  been  laid  on  his  heart  and  to 
have  evermore  frozen  its  cnrrents.  It  is  only 
in  the  loving  care  he  took  of  his  exacting 
&ther,  and  m  what  Dr.  Springer  oftUa  "  the 
paxw^sm  of  friendship  "  he  conceived  in  his 
old  age  for  the  yoang  Koman  nobleman 
Tommaso  de'  Cavalieri,  and  the  reveren- 
tial love  he  bore  to  the  highminded  Yittoria 
Golonna,  that  the  warm  life-blood  babbles  to 
the  surface,  so  that  we  are  now  and  then 
enabled  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  u  kindlier 
nature  and  more  hnman  sympathies  than  are 
revealed  in  his  nsoal  dealings  with  mankind. 

The  traditional  rendering  of  the  snbject  of 
the  Last  Jadgment  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  powerful  development  that  it  received  in 
the  mind  and  art  of  Michelangelo,  are  treated 
with  great  ability  in  one  of  Dr.  Springer's 
last  chapters.  Nearly  fifty  drawings  and 
sketches  are  known  to  exist  for  this  work; 
but  most  of  these  are  merely  stadiea  1^ 
yoanger  artists  either  from  the  lost  cartoon 
or  from  the  fresco  itself,  and  tell  ns  little 
about  the  mode  of  its  conception.  Even  those 
which  are  accepted  as  being  by  Michel- 
angelo show  very  little  deviation  from  the 
accomplished  work,  for  Michelangelo,  nnlike 
Baphael,  seems  to  have  made  few  altera- 
tions in  his  designs  after  he  had  conceived  a 
subject,  but  to  have  worked  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  sudden  gusts  of  inspired  energy,  as 
we  may  call  it,  that  drove  him  relentiessly 
to  his  goal  even  when,  as  was  often  the  case, 
it  was  not  the  goal  he  desired  to  attain, 

BfHifaaers  art,  like  his  life,  was  &r  more 
placid,  and  Dr.  Springer's  method  is  here 
specially  valnable  in  allowing  as  to  see  the 
Btepa  by  which,  as  it  were,  it  arrived  at  per^ 
feotion.  Every  little  dstcb  or  first  design  for 
a  subject  is  minutely  analysed  and  made  to 
yield  its  testimony,  so  that  we  often  find  that 
some  unregarded  little  scrap  of  paper  forms 
an  unsuspected  link  in  the  history  of  the 
master  and  enables  ns  to  anderatand  more 
of  the  working  of  his  art  than  we  knew 
before.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
numerous  studies  for  the  Entombment  in  the 
Boi^hese  (Jallery,  the  Biaputa,  the  SgIiooI 
of  Athens,  and  for  many  of  his  Madonna 
pictures.  Dr.  Springer,  indeed,  attaches 
great  importance  to  tiie  testimony  of  these 
first  studies  and  rough  designs,  and  points 
ont  in  his  Pre&ce  how  much  photojpraphy 
has  done  for  as  in  the  present  day  by  en- 
abling us  by  means  of  reproductions  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  sach  works,  which 
formerly  lay  inaccessible  and  fat  tiie  most  part 
unuotioed  m  the  portfolios  of  connoisseurs, 

"Twan^va  yews  ago,"  he  writes, "  I  devoted 


my  first  lecture  at  the  Bonn  University  to  Baphael. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  one  on  Michelangelo. 
How  scanty  was  then  the  material  for  obewvap 

tion.  Only  finished  works  could  be  studied — 
copies  and  descriptions  of  these  availed  but  little. 
The  style  of  a  master,  the  result  of  his  developed 
skill,  might,  it  is  true,  be  learnt,  but  not  the  laws 
that  conditioned  his  personal  growth,  and  that 
were  at  work  in  the  production  of  eaeh  of  hia 
works." 

Indeed,  as  the  use  of  the  microscope  first 
made  possible  an  oi^nic  history  of  nature, 
so  the  study  of  the  drawings  of  a  master 
alone  enables  as  to  arrive  at  a  truly  historical 
knowledge  of  his  art.  It  is  this  "  genetio- 
historicfd  method  "  of  study  that  is  pursued 
in  the  present  volume,  and,  nndonbtedly,  if 
the  student  have  patience  to  follow  it  he 
will  find  it  lead  him  to  valuable  results, 
Dr.  Springer's  expositions  are  remarkably 
lucid  for  a  German  professor ;  he  does  not 
render  his  theme  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  wrapping  it  in  a  cloud  of  words  ; 
nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour  is  required  for 
mastering  many  of  his  arguments.  The 
subject  is  not  even  enlivened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  much  personal  det^l,  and  only 
sparing  use  is  made  of  all  the  interesting 
new  matter  gained  concerning  Michelangelo. 
Indeed,  as  before  stated,  ^e  aathor  of  Baffael 
tmd  Michelangelo  has  not  aimed  mraely  at 
writing  the  personal  lives  of  these  two 
masters,  bnt  has  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  position  they  occupied  in  history  and 
the  derivative  and  ultimate  laws  that  go- 
verned their  art.  His  treatise  first  appeared 
in  that  admirable  publication  Kunst  und 
Kunsthr,  of  which  it  occupied  the  entire 
fourth  volnme.  The  illustrations  are  nume- 
rous and  well  engraved,  many  of  them  being 
from  the  drawings  criticised  in  the  text. 

Mabt  M.  Huton. 
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A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Cflass  Vessels  m 
the  SotUh  Kensington  Museum.  With  an 
Introductory  Notice  by  Alexander  Nesbitt, 
F.S.A. — Of  our  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ne&bitt's 
excellent  Introduction  we  have  already  spoken 
in  our  notice  of  the  Handbook  on  Qlast. 
It  is  a  vei^  worthy  preface  to  this  valuable 
Catalogue  of  the  examples  of  glass  vessels  in  the 
Museum,  which,  in  addition  to  the  woodcuts 
published  in  the  "  Handbook,**  contains  some  ex- 
cellent chromolithographs  of  choice  specimens/by 
Messrs.  Vincent  Brooks^  Day  and  Sons.  The 
title  of  "  Glftsa  Vessels  "  is  mote  appropriate  to  the 
Catalogue  than  to  the  Introduction,  which  treats 
of  glass  generally.  There  is,  however,  one  de- 
parUaent  of  "  Glass  "—viz.,  "  Glass  Windows  "— 
which  deawves  fuller  eonuderation  than  is  given 
to  it  in  Hr.  Nesbitt's  essay,  and  we  hope  that  the 
8%ht  way  in  which  he  eas  treated  tnia  subject 
imports  tnat  it  is  to  have  a  separate  volume  to 
itself  when  the  collection  at  South  Eennngton  is 
sufficiently  huge  to  requite  the  iseoe  of  a  distinct 
Catalogue. 

Aimeint  and  Modem  Gold  and  SUoeramiths^ 
Work  m  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  De- 
scribed with  an  Introdnctim  vj  John  Hungerford 
Pollen,  M.A.— Mr.  Pollen  prefixes  to  his  ''^Intro- 
daction  "  a  statement  that 

"All  that  is  attempted  in  the  following  imperfoct 
sketeh  is  to  ^rect  attention  to  some  sxamples  handed 
down  to  ns,  and  to  the  excellent  treatises, which  illustrate 
the  history  of  goldsmithB'  work ;  an  art  to  which  the 
best  Bcnlptors,  from  Phidias  to  the  reTtval,  have 
derotad  much  of  th^  sUU  and  aeoompltohmenta. 


Jewellery,  not  being  iueladed  in  the  body  of  tlw  book, 
is  but  incidentaUy  treated  in  the  Introdnction." 

If  this  were  Teally  all  that  is  attempted  b;  Mi. 
PoUen,  there  would  be  Uttibase  in  tJw  LitndiKtii^ 
The  examples  an  so  folly  deaeribedui  the  Ost^ 
logue  that  a  re&ence  to  the  mors  in|KMiat 
Bpedmms,  with  a  list  of  the  "  excellent  tratiie%' 
would  have  answered  his  modest  purpose.  Bat 
Mr.  Pollen  has  shown  moch  more  desire  to  impm 
information  than  he  gives  himself  oedit  for. 
essay  be^ns  with  a  dissertation  on  the  aeal 
"Gold,"  Its  value  as  a  medium  of  exchanj^in 
use  as  a  metaphor,  its  geological  distributiai,ud 
the  history  of  its  nrtrauction  from  Solomoi  to 
Victoria,  and  proceeds  with  a  umilar  difiquiiiQB 
upon  silver.   Next  he  expatiates  on  **  Gold 
Silversmiths'  Work  amongthe  Ancieiits,''iDchria 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Jewish  tsbemele,tg 
which  he  devotes  some  pages,  althonj^h  at  pn- 
sent  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  defident  k 
Bpedmene  of  them.   From  these,  through  Solo- 
mon's fnzidtare  and  its  value,  we  get  bj  u  ew 
transition  to  modon  olgecta  used  in  Jewidtnlt- 
gious  wcmhip  and  Jewish  wedduup^iiigi;  ud 
thence  to  the  use  of  mixed  metals  mm^  ^ 
Assyrians  in  decoratiM^  baildings,  sod  the  gilM 
walls  of  Ecbatana.   Indeed,  we  have  not  ipce 
to  mention  the  nimibeT  and  variety  of  tiu  into 
eating  facts  even  in  this  one  section  or  chipbr 
which  have  been  collected  for  us  by  Mr.  PaUea 
while  attempting  to  draw  our  attention  to  "iDi» 
examples  "  and  "  excellent  treatiaes.**   Meet  men 
iioject  more  than  they  can  accompliab ;  bot  Kr. 
_.*oUen  apparently  cannot  help  doing  more  than 
he  tries.    We  should  strongly  recommend  bifflU 
reduce  the  intention  of  his  next  woii  vidiai  tk 
severest  limits ;  otherwise  he  may  find  ita  ia 
trying  to  oomjiOBe  a  aim^  biogrwiijiihu  n- 
consooualy  written  a  history  of  thevorid.  We 
do  not,  however,  mean  to  complain  ^  i 
area  mis  been  covered  by  his  essay.  Tm  Intio- 
ductions,  meant  as  they  are  to  be  repoUiilKi  lu 
the  information  of  the  puUic,  should,  \^  ^■ 
^eslutt's  essay  on  Olass,  give  a  sufficient  tlMi^ 
of  the  history  of  the  aubject  to  enable  but  nids 
to  take  an  mtelligent  interest  in  anyepedioeDi 
which  he  may  see  at  South  Kensinfftcoi  «  ^ 
where  of  the  manufactures  spedal^  treited  a 
them.   The  fault  of  Mr.  Pollers  book  is,  not  ibtt 
it  does  not  contun  sufficient  eroditiiN],  In' 
the  erudition  is  often  of  the  kind  not  wanted,  ik 
is  not  well  arranged,  and  that  the  infoiuitKa 
when  useful  is  often  conveyed  in  amtngooos  m 
inaccurate  language.   Some  short  account  of  ut 
methods  employed  by  the  early  Greek  goldsnw 
would,  for  instancy  have  been  nsefnl;  but«ei 
we  are  told  that,  "  though  tbcy  did  not  hum 
up  statues  or  laige  vessds  embossed  with  Ggu^ 
as  the  great  sculptors  who  succeeded  them,  there 
were  no  methods  in  use  in  later  times  thit 
unknown  to  these  ancient  workmra,"  and  thw 
lines  farther  on:— "The  use  of  the  graver, 
which  the  artists  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centtfA 
B.a  executed  compoutions  and  figoree  of  utoD£- 
ing  delicacy,  seems  to  have  hesn  onknovn  ^ 
them  "—we  feel  that  we  must  look  elsewbaeji 
any  subatantial  addition  to  our  knowledge  « i* 
subject.   Again,  the  names  of  the  wio'''^''j 
di-inTring-vAwwU  are  SO  puszUng  to  the  mfO* 
that  a  really  careful  description  of  each  kind  wb* 
not  have  been  out  of  place ;  but  what  id« 
false  and  confused  one  do  we  jet  of  a  (J""* ' 
of  an  omocAo*  from  the  following  extract 

"Wine  woold  have  been  ladled  out  of  th'»  t*J 
(crater)  by  means  of  a  smidl  cup 
eyatkw,  OP  by  an  oWx«l.  oenoehoe,  a  can  or  ^ 


handle  of  which  rose  stiwgbt  from  the 
bowl,  not  at  right  ai«lfls  as  iapooehUdlM  ^ 
ing  to  the  gender  the  woid  sometimes  reTert  » 


the  attests.   Another  veeeel.  itif^  cgUr,  *«  "  J 
saocer  with  handles,  through  one  of  'fl** 
was  paawd  so  ae  to  balance  theftillcyliJ  1?"^., 
while  drinking,  not  ea«y  to  the  *^P™^-^™(i 
xoond  wine  in  the  ojatbns  and  fill  sp 
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m  Btill  Urn  to;  it  «u  k^t  zepleniBbsd  theie 

Cta  an  omochoe  be  poperly  described  either  as  b 
can  or  a  ladle,  the  handle  of  which  rises  straight 
from  the  sidea  of  the  bowl  P    What  word  is  it 
tiiat  sometimes  "  according  to  the  gender  "  refers 
to  the  attendants  P   It  might  be  eyathm  according 
to  the  context.   What  are  '*  theee  ladles  "  that  rfr- 
pleflish  the  "  ^thua."   We  have  jost  been  told 
that  both  ofathus  and  oenochoe  were  used  to  ladle 
from  the  cr<tter  P  OceasionallT  Blr.  Pollen  ialls  into 
■  conAtddn  cX,  language  whicn  is  more  amusing,  as 
is  an  account  of  an  offering  made  b^  Edward  n. 
It  Westminster  Abbey  at  his  conmation— -m., 
"  first,  a  pound  of  ^Id  in  the  li^eaa  of  a  king 
holding  a  ring  in  his  hand ;  the  second  was  ei^ht 
uuneea  of  gold  in  the  form  of  a  p^(rim  putting 
fiirth  his  hand  to  take  the  ring."  "  l^is,"  Ba;8  Mr. 
PoiIen,  "  represented  the  legend  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor  receiring  a  sapphire  liug  from  the 
hand  of  St  John  the  Baptist  in  Waltham  Forest 
(still  worn  at  coronations,  and  actoallj  used,  it  is 
said,  \j  Her  Majesty)."   It  would  not,  however, 
be  fair  to  Mx.  Pollen  not  to  give  him  credit  for 
the  indnatiT  which  he  has  shown  in  collecting  a 
ftore  of  information  on  gold  and  silTor  work :  a 
little  re-anangem«Dt,  a  good  deal  of  judicious 
exdnon,  and  some  more  pmdied  in&miatioa  as 
to  the  methods  of  worlmg  metals,  would  make 
the  book  as  nsefbl  as  it  is  nadable.   Mr.  PoUen 
la  nsTBT  dun,  and  is  oocasionally  eloquent,  as  in 
Ae  fbllowing  specnlation; — 
**  Hev  oftm  has  the  gold  of  ancient  times,  eoationally 
wring  ftnd  vasting,  been  remalted  with  fresh  metal? 
The  gold  that  has  l>een  exchanged  by  the  patriarchs, 
vonhipped  on  idols,  embossed  on  statues,  vases,  and 
anooar,  covered  the  sanctoaiy  at  Jerusalem,  fignred 
in  trinm]^  nunistered  to  the  fouleet  debaoeheries, 
rqng  to  the  litanies  of  pilgrims  on  shrines  and  reli- 
qsuies :  what  has  become  of  it?   Is  not  some  of  it 
(tin  passed  from  hand  to  hand  stamped  with  the  lik&< 
MS  of  qmens,  kioga,  and  emperors  of  the  present 
^y?  Ithu  been  mixed  with  the  ores  of  a  hundred 
aines,  ^vidad,  cireulated.  added  to  on  coantless  oe- 
onons  all  orer  the  world ;  portions  of  it  have  fignred 
in  stnagt  sad  terrible  scenes  to  satisfy  the  old  pro- 
nrtiial  'aseia  &mes: '  the  reward  of  infamy,  or  the 
tries  of  bkmd;  and,  again,  in  tnm  it  has  served  good 
ends  daring  the  ehaagea  and  Tidsutodes  of  the  history 

Hw  book,  in  addition  to  the  woodcuts,  is  illus- 
tntsd  \ij  one  very  good  ehzomolithf^n^h,  and  by 
wnne  creditable  et<ming8  nueuted  by  students,  in 
tiuning  as  art  teachers,  in  the  etching  elasa  at  the 
South  Eensinffton  art  schools.  The  best  of  them 
are  by  Mr.  JcAn  Watkins. 

GM  and  SOver.  By  John  Hnngerford  PoUra, 
MA.  (Glunman  and  HalL)  The  Introduction 
(slightly  almdged)  to  the  Catalogue  just  noticed, 
and  pauiahed  aepuately  as  one  of  the  South 
Kensizkgton  Mosenm  Art  Handbooks. 


ms  juBizm  or  thi  qkbicah  uFmrn.  abohabo- 
xooiCAL  xhbhtvte. 

Tex  feetiTSl  on  the  occadtm  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
▼emry  of  tiie  foundation  of  this  Listitute  was 
celebrftted  irith  all  the  solemnity  which  was  to  be 
antidpated.  Numerous  z^fmsentatives  of  the 
onivendties  aS  Germany  and  of  other  parts  of 
Europe  were  present,  nor  were  there  wanting 
QIiBstrioua  men  to  offer  tributes  of  respect  and 
congratulations  on  behalf  of  French  scholars. 

It  had  previously  been  most  wisely  resolved  by 
the  Direzione  Centrale  of  the  Institute  to  com- 
mit to  Prof.  Michaelis,  of.  the  University  of 
Stzassba^,  the  charge  of  writinj^  the  history  of 
ih«  Institute  itself,  transcribing  it  from  docu- 
ments and  from  letters  preserved  in  the  archivee 
of  Rome  and  Berlin,  and  also  from  other  records 
furnished  by  Georg  von  Bonsen,  of  Berlin, 
Hermann  Kestner,  of  Hanover,  and  Baron 
de  Witte,  of  Paris.  The  work  of  Michaelis, 
taaslated  ftom  the  German,  and  published  io 
Kome  under  the  titlsi,  Steria  deff  Jititvto  Jrvkeo- 


logieo  Oermanieo,  1829-1870,  Strenna  puHUicata 
neW  occaaions  deUafesta  del  21  Aprih,  1870,  daUa 
DirezUme  centrale  delT  I^ituto  Archeologtco, 
contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  to 
which  Prof.  Henzen  referred  in  his  speech  at 
the  re-opening  of  the  meetings  at  the  end 
of  1877,  when  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Hall 
of  Conferrace  took  place.  Prof.  Henzen's  modesty 
is  equal  to  his  learning,  and  hence,  in  recording 
the  bets  in  a  very  summary  manner^  he  avoided 
all  particulars  redonndii^  to  the  credit  of  himself, 
in  whose  person  is  epitomued  the  history  of  the 
Institute.  I  should  occupy  too  much  time  were  I 
to  dilate  upon  this  work  of  Michaelis,  which  will 
be  read  wiui  the  greater  interest  fro.m  its  forming 
a  narrative  of  events  that  brought  about  a  revo- 
lution in  learning,  thanks  to  scholars  of  all  coun- 
tries, who,  undeterred  "hy  difficulties  of  every  kind, 
persevered  in  their  enorts  until  the  generous 
liberality  of  the  German  Emperor  assured  a 
durable  existence  to  the  Institute.  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  that  the  book  is  divided 
into  five  parts :  the  first  treating  of  events  anterior 
to  the  foundation ;  the  second,  of  the  years  of  the 
foundation  (1828  - 1837)  ;  the  third  dealing  with 
tbepresidencf  ofE.Braun  (1837-1866) ;  thefonrth, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Flrasdan  Government 
(1866-1869);  the  fifth  and  last  relating  to  the 
Institute  as  an  institution  of  the  Fmseian  State 
and  of  the  Graman  Empire  (1871-1879). 

From  this  last  portion  Vtof.  Henzen  himself 
drew  the  material  for  the  impresuve  discourse 
vrith  which  he  opened  the  grand  ceremonial.  The 
hall  of  the  library  and  of  the  conference  was 
adorned  with  festoons  of  laurel,  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  President's  seat  stood  two  new  marble 
busts — on  the  left  that  of  the  Prince  Royal,  after- 
wards King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  IV., 
who  in  18^,  by  accepting  the  protectorate  of  the 
Institute,  Tendered  possiole  the  sreat  work  so 
earnestly  desired  by  Gerhard  and  nis  illustrious 
companions ;  to  the  right  the  bust  of  the  Emptor 
William.  Below  the  presidential  chair,  occupied 
by  Prof.  Henzen,  were  the  seats  for  the  members 
of  the  Direzione — viz.,  the  Minister  Fr.  Kriiger  and 
I^f.  R.  Schone,  residing  in  Berlin;  Prof.  E. 
%nnD,  of  Mnnich  (the  secretary) ;  Viot  W. 
HellH«c ;  and  the  honorary  members,  Oommendi^ 
tore  G.  Bb  de  Rossi  ^director  of  the  Mnseo 
Oriatiano  at  the  Vatican)  and  Senator  G.  Fio- 
relli  (direetor^aieFal  of  toe  mnseums  and  of  the 
exoavations  of  the  Italian  kingdom). 

In  the  first  row  of  the  au^ence  sat  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe- Weimar,  at  whose  left 
hand  was  placed  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  Oommendatore  Coppino.  The  ambas- 
sador of  Germany,  Baron  Keudell,  was  next  in 
order,  after  whom  were  placed  other  ministers 
and  representatives,  with  the  professors  delegated 
by  the  universities  and  scientific  institutions  of 
Europe.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  hall  was 
filled  by  professoia,  poUticians,  and  the  select 
public. 

Prof.  Henzen  sud  that  he  did  not  wish  to  re- 
peat the  history  of  the  Institute,  but  merely  to 
mention  the  moat  recent  discoveries,  tiie  results 
obtuned,  and  the  plana  for  the  future.  He 
indicated  the  manner  in  which  the  work,  embrac- 
ing at  first  the  vast  field  of  claswcal  materials  in 
general,  had  gradually  divided  into  those  special 
stndies  whi^  at  the  present  day  are  the  most 
profitable  to  science.  He  spoke  of  the  publications 
of  the  Roman  sarcophagi,  of  antique  terra-cottas, 
of  mirrors  of  engraved  bronze,  of  funereal  tteiae,  of 
mural  pfuatings,  and  went  on  to  cite  the  names  of 
Kekul^,  Kliigmann,  Bendorff,  Mau,  and  Von 
Duhn,  who  were  present  Then,  pointing  to  the 
two  marble  busts,  ne  said  that  they  represented  two 
epochs,  the  (irst  that  in  which  uie  institute  had 
a  private  character ;  the  second,  that  in  which  it 
was  transformed  into  a  public  institution.  He 
proceeded  next  to  pomt  out  that,  while 
the  Emperor  had  assorad  the  material 

existence  of  the  Listitate,  he  had  no  desire  that 
it  should  lose  that  uttematitaul  character  ^ven  to 


it  by  illustrious  traditions ;  and  declared  that,  while 
the  favours  of  sovereigns  bad  not  been  ^odging, 
great  benefits  had  also  been  confeired  in  recent 
times  by  private  munificence,  instancing  the 
splendour  of  the  gift  of  Baron  Platner,  who  had 
preeented  to  the  lilffuy  his  predous  collection  of 
books  on  the  municdMl  lustoiy  of  It^.  lb 
saluted  the  audience,  tine  Prince  of  Saxe-Wunur 
in  the  flnt  place,  then  lha  other  represMitatiTee  of 
the  Italian  Government,  and  afterirards  the  S^idic 
of  Rome  and  the  for^gn  professors,  who  were 
present  to  do  honour  to  the  congress;  and  in 
proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Dire- 
zione Centrale  held  the  wise  co-operation  of  learned 
men  not  belonging  to  the  German  nation,  and  in 
further  demonstration  of  the  respect  of  the 
Institute  for  the  great  city  of  Rome,  he  mentioned 
that  on  this  important  occasion  Commendatore 
de  Rossi  had  been  charged  with  the  task  of 
writing  the  general  history  of  the  measurements 
and  plans  of  Rome  and  its  regions,  from  its  com- 
mencement till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

As  he  was  about  to  conclude  his  discourse, 
a  telegram  arrived  from  the  Grown  Prince 
of  the  German  Em{Hre,  who  sent  his  con- 
gratulations, thus  participating  in  the  great  fes- 
tival; and  the  words  of  this  telegram  supplied 
the  text  of  a  discussion  by  Signer  Ooppino,  who 
gladly  anticipated  great  things  for  the  future  of 
learning  from  the  nvour  accorded  to  it  both  by 
sovereigns  and  by  the  people.  After  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  Government  for  the  share 
taken  by  the  luatitnte  in  the  revival  of 
learning,  he  declared  that  the  Government  itadf 
had  also  desired  to  offer  a  tribute.  This  tribute 
consisted  in  the  publication  of  the  great  plan  of 
Rome  by  L.  Bufalini,  to  form  a  complement 
to  the  splendid  work  of  Oommendatore  de  Rossi, 
mentioned  above,  in  which  all  the  plans  of  Rome 
were  noticed  except  the  one  which  was  execu- 
ted in  the  century  succeeding  that  with  which 
De  Rossi's  work  concludes.  The  great  plan 
of  Bufalini  had  only  been  known  by  the  wood- 
engravings  ^preservea  in  the  Barberini  Library ; 
aid  oi  this  reproduction,  executed  in  1551, 
fourplatea — ^those  designated  by  the  numbers  IV., 
VII,,  X.,  and  XVL— were  misong.  In  1874,  on 
taking  poasesrion  of  the  Conveat  of  the  Madonna 
d^li  Angeli  in  Cuneo,  the  Italian  Government  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  suspended  from  a  partition 
wall  a  draught  taken  from  a  complete  example  of 
Bu&lini,  which,  reproduced  in  the  proportions  of 
the  origmal,  was  to  be  seen  exhjluted  in  the  haU, 
crownwi  with  laurel,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
festivaL 

After  the  discourse  of  the  Italian  Miiuster,  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Herr  Fr.  Kriiger,  who 
spoke  iQ  the  name  of  the  Direzione  Centade,  and 
afterwaids  by  Prof.  R.  Schone,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  IkGnistry  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Prussia,  and  of  the  archaeological  school  of 
Athens.  Count  Terentio  Mamiani  spoke  as  the 
representative  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Lincei, 
and  afterwards  speeches  were  read  and  addresses 
presented  by  M.  Papastgopulos.  commissioned 
on  beh^  of  Greece,  not.  Hohn,  delegated  1^  the 
UniTersifyof  Palermo^Frof.  A.  Gaffioy,  director  of 
the  French  College  in  Rome,  Prof  Landani,  secre- 
tary  of  the  monieipalazchaeological  commission,  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  the  delegates 
of  the  Universities  of  Stockholm,  of  Vienna,  and  of 
other  provinces  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 
and  by  Prof.  H.  Brunn,  who  spoke  as  much  in  the 
name  of  the  Academy  of  Mnnioh  as  cm  his  own 
behalf  as  the  former  secretuy  of  the  Institute. 
After  Prof.  Brunn  spoke  Pro&.  Eronecher,  of 
Berlin ;  Jordan,  of  Eonigsbei^ ;  Biicheler,  of  the 
University  of  Bonn ;  Hdm,  of  the  University  of 
Mumch;  and  Studemund,  of  the  University  of 
Strassburg.  Afterwards  the  delegates  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Jena  and  of  Halle  spoke.  Dr.  Kliigmann 
presented  an  offering  compoeed  by  himself  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festival,  entitled  £e  efflgie  di  Roma 
net      numetam  pHi  anfteAi ;  and  anotl^  otftiring 
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eamjB  hj  DtB.  Bormaim,  Von  Doln,  I^aneke, 
ErieBerilstnr,  Mau,  Pnrgold,  and  Schmidt  The 
artist  EiclUer  pzesentsd  an  addna  in  the 
name  of  the  architects  of  Berlin ;  and  after  him 
Prof.  Helbig  returned  thanke  in  the  name  of  the 
prendeney.  The  last  speech  was  that  of  the 
Syndic  of  Rome,  who  thanked  the  assemhly  in  the 
name  of  the  Eternal  Oity. 

Prof.  Henzen  closed  the  edtting  by  reading  the 
list  of  telegrams  and  addresses  sent  by  the  variooB 
uniTersities  and  scientific  institutions  of  Europe 
which  had  not  been  able  to  send  delegates  to  Some 
on  their  own  aocoont.  In  liiis  nmnber  were  in- 
cluded the  names  of  the  ^kiglish  UniTeraities. 
Among  fhe  audienee  was  Proil  Oaston  Boisaier, 
member  of  the  fVench  Academy,  and  celebrated 
fin  his  wiitiaga^  aa  fall  of  viraei^  as  th^  are 
<^  claaueal  ei^tioa. 

After  tiiese  uroceediun  there  followed  a 
banquet,  fpjea  uy  the  Direction  of  the  In- 
Btitate,  in  l^e  great  hall  of  the  H6tel  del 
Quirinale.  Tbia  waa  also  presided  over  by  Prof. 
Henzen,  at  whose  side  the  Hereditary  Pnnce  of 
Saxe- Weimar  was  seated.  There  were  present 
ambaeeadors,  ministeis,  and  seholara  of  all  coun- 
tries, with  one  lady,  who  by  the  learning  and 
merit  of  her  publications  well  deserved  a  place 
beside  these  celebiitieB,  I  allude  to  the  noble 
Conteesa  Ersilia  Oaetam-Lovatelli,  so  justly  cele- 
bmted  for  her  courtesy  and  her  learning. 

The  memory  of  this  great  celebration  will 
remain  vividly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present,  and  its 
history  will  be  penetuated  in  future  genera- 
tions throngh  the  booBB  published  on  the  occasion 
of  the  featival.  Ammig  theee,  special  con- 
sideration ia  due  to  the  wca-k  a£  De  Rossi,  the  im- 
pcnrtance  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  sub- 
jects developed  in  the  nineteai  chapters  of  the 
text  The  author  treats  of  the  condition  of 
Rome  at  its  earliest  conmiraeement,  in  the  regal 
period  and  in  the  republican  epoch,  prooeeding  to 
the  discuaeiou  of  Roman  co6m(^;raphy  and  topo- 
graphy under  Augustus  and  Agnppa ;  of  the  four- 
teen regions  and  the  vici  of  Augustus;  of  the 
final  boundaries  fixed  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Oommodos;  of  the  plaiu  of  Septimius  Sevenis 
and  of  Garacalla,  now  known  as  the  Oapitoline 
plan ;  of  the  wall  of  Aurelian  and  the  topography 
of  hiis  cmtniy ;  of  the  r^onary  topography  of 
the  age  of  Oonstantine ;  of  the  Emperor  Honorius 
and  ox  Pops  Adrian  L  Pasnng  on  to  the  times 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  diBcosaes  the  eosmo* 
graphy  and  the  {dans  of  Rome  possessed  by 
Gharlemagne ;  treats  of  the  Arabo^imlian  oosmo- 
naphy;  of  the  divisions  of  Rome  between 
uie  tenth  and  twel^  centuries  i  of  the 
plana  of  Romie  in  the  thirteenth  century;  of 
the  perspective  plans  of  the  fourteenth  centory ; 
of  toe  perspective  plans  in  the  codices  of  the 
Geography  of  Ptolemy ;  of  the  architectural  studies 
on  the  monuments  of  Rome  and  its  plans  towards 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  of  the  plans 
drawn  b^  Alessandro  Strozzi :  and,  finally,  of  the 
perspective  view  published  by  Schedel,  and  of 
the  Roman  panorama  of  the  Museum  of  Mantua. 

A  single  document  alone  was  wanting  to  make 
this  work  complete,  and  this  was  published  at  the 
same  celebration  the  forethought  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Italian  kingdcnn. 

F.  Babhabbl 


aOTAl  ACADEICT  SXHIBITIOir. 

(Second  iTofiee.) 

Ii  will  be  in  sympathy  with  the  smrit  in  which 
the  contents  of  the  prosant  EzhiUtum  have  bem 
axianged  if,  before  attempting  to  appreciate  the 
worb  of  those  ezhilntras  whwe  names  are  ^eady 
fiunons,  ve  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  some 
of  the  expenniKitB  of  yonngar  men  to  whom  in  so 
many  instances  the  hanging  committee  have  as- 
signed a  fur  and  even  honourable  position.  The 
visitois  who  dMiy  orowd  the  rooms  of  the  Aca- 


demy may  wall  be  imstod  to  do  jostioB  to  estab- 
lished &TOurites ;  but  we  have  not  the  same  a^ 
Buranee  that  th^  will  tain  aeooimt  of  Mm  merits 
of  that  laq^er  dus  of  artists  whose  woiks  axe  in- 
scribed with  an  unfamiliar  name.  Towards  those 
whom  ithasoncedelightedtohononr  English  public 
opinion  is,  perhaps,  apt  to  err  by  an  excess  of  k^tn 
and  we  most  be  oontent  to  endure  the  defect  of 
this  quality  in  a  certain  inert  and  dogged  incUffer- 
ence  to  all  that  comes  under  new  autjuai^,  or  in 
novel  and  unaccustomed  form.   Upon  one  of  the 
first  pictures  that  may  be  ranked  in  this  cat^;ory 
the  Council  of  the  Academv  has  indeed  fixed  a 
very  substantial  mark  of  /avour.   liLr.  Parton's 
landscape    entitled  The  Waning   of  the  Year 
(No.  21)  has  been  purchased  out  of  the  funds  de- 
rived &om   the    Chantrey  Bequest,  and  the 
announcement  to  this  effect  which  appears  in  the 
catalogue  will  siirely  serve  to  direct  attention  to 
such  qualities  as  it  possesses.   The  principal 
merit  of  Mr.  Parton's  work  liee,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
in  a  strongly-marked  feeling  for  design  resulting 
in  a  very  accurate  appreciation  of  natural  forma 
and  ways  of  growth.  He  loves  the  delicate  tracery 
of  lines  woren  by  leoflesB  boughs  across  the  even 
tones  of  the  distant  landscape,  and  he  therefore 
rightly  makes  choice  of  an  aspect  of  natural  beauty 
wherein  the  dramatic  realities  of  blowing  breezes 
and  shifting  sunlight  and  shadow  are  subdued  to 
the  conditions  of  decorative  effect.   Posubly,  as 
his  resources  develtni,  Mr.  Parton  will  further 
enlarge  the  scheme  of  his  art ;  at  present  the  special 
bent  of  his  taste  is  so  strongly  marked  aa  to  leave 
a  sense  of  inequality  in  the  different  parts  of  his 
work.   All  the  incidents  of  the  fore^und  are 
realised  with  sympathy  and  force,  and  m  so  far  aa 
he  can,  by  their  help,  express  the  sentiment  of  his 
subject  the  picture  is  satisfying  and  complete.  But 
when  we  travel  beyond  these  sharply-definsd 
objects  to  the  scene  to  which  they  serve  as  a  irame, 
we  become  conscious  of  a  certain  fiulure  of  insight 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  indtative  skiU.   The  dis- 
tant forms  and  colours  of  the  landscape  are  rendtfed 
in  a  manner  that  would  suffice  for  a  dietch, 
for  it  has  the  troth  of  general  impression ;  but 
there  is  lacking  to  it  the  mllness  and  variety  that 
we  have  a_  right  to  expect  in  a  picture  of  this 
scale  and  importance.    We  instinctively  desire 
here  the  fruits  of  such  a  keen  and  penetrating 
observation  as  Mr.  Parton  has  bestowed  upon  the 
facts  that  lie  close  at  hand,  and  yet  we  feel  that 
the  defect  is  due  lese  to  want  of  technical  power 
than  to  a  limitation  of  sentiment  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  passing  phase  of  individual  taste. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  treatment  of 
landscape  something  of  the  order  and  symmetry 
that  belong  to  decorative  composition  is  widely 
characteristic  of  the  younger  school  of  E^liw 
paintMS.    Not  far  from  the  example  already 
noticed  hangs  a  picture  by  Mr.  Parsons  entitled 
the  Ending  of  Summer  (No.  36),  and  in  this  too 
we  may  discover  a  fondness  for  those  tranquil 
moods  of  nature  wherein  the  refinements  of  form 
are  undisturbed,  and  broad  masses  of  colour 
are  not  broken  up  by  shifting  accidents  of  light 
Mr.  Parsons  has,  we  think,  been  imfortnnate  in 
the  tone  of  the  evening  sky,  but  vrith  this  exception 
the  j}icture  offers  vei^  little  room  for  unfavourable 
criticism.   The  subject  itself — a  stagnant  pool 
partiy  overgrown  with  duckweed  and  surrounded 
with  trees  of  luxuriant  foliage — has  been  admir- 
ably chosen,  and  the  varieties  of  sober  green 
which  give  to  the  work  its  special  character  as  a 
piece  of  colour  are  finely  distinguished  and  very 
sldlfnlly  composed.   Mr.  Parsons  contributes  a 
second  example,  entitled  TdimoLeavet  (No.  417); 
and  here,  as  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were 
not  so  great,  his  success  is  more  entirely  complete. 
The  scheme  of  colour  is  cast  in  a  bngbter  tone, 
and  the  autumn  sky  with  its  sharply-defined  spaces 
of  white  and  blue  plays  a  better  part  in  the 
genraal  effect  of  the  picture.   Among  the  figure- 
subjects  in  the  first  room  that  deserve  to  attract 
notice  as  the  promidng  essays  of  young  artists, 
we  may  speoalJy  mention  the  delicately  pamted 


littie  figure  of  a  French  peasant  child  (No.  SI)  t» 
Mrs.  Penifiini,mid  The  X)upu<ai  JFVmtn^o  68^  ]» 
Mr.  0.  N.  Kennedy.  The  hitter  en^ 
with  all  tiie  prosaic  elements  of  a  very  taeetahl 
^cture.  The  faces  of  the  disputants  ue  notit* 
tractive;  but  they  are  of  strong  individnil 
type,  and  they  are  pwnted  with  virid  fotts 
and  reality.  All  that  is  needed  to  give  thesddtd 
charm  of  neanty  to  a  performanee  of  nnqaeetitv- 
able  strength  is  a  more  dexterous  snangeineitttf 
light  and  shade,  and  a  finer  perception  of^ 
truths  of  colour ;  and  the  want  of  these  higk; 
elements  is  felt  the  more  keeolv  because  it  is  otli 
by  their  help  that  such  a  subject  can  be  im^ 
wholly  acceptable  in  art.  The  coarser  the  mite- 
rials  with  which  a  paiittar  ehoosea  to  deal,  the  man 
impeimtive  beeomea  the  donand  for  ahsolute  refiiu- 
mmt  in  the  artiatio  mode  treatmeot  Th 
maatMB  of  the  Dottdi  sehod,  we  dionld  ilm 
remember,  win  and  hold  our  respect  not  V  tSe 
familiarity  of  their  themes,  but  bv  the  suhtletr  of 
thnr  enft:  and  of  tlus  tratti  Ifr.Keimedyhu'int 
been  snffimentiy  mindful. 

In  the  second  vxm  the  mostattnuitiveeiin^ 
of  the  dass  of  work  to  whidifor  thenumentvi 
are  limitiog  our  attention  is  the  Iknmg 
(No.  143),  by  Miss  Jesue  Macgiraiot.  It  woild 
be  possible,  no  doubt,  to  find  somisent  maloiil 
for  unfavourable  criticism  in  the  manner  in  Thieii 
some  of  the  graceful  figures  that  crowd  hercaiiTB 
are  drawn.    Miss  Mai^iregor  is  not  yet  qiiie 
mistress  of  her  resources,  and  the  motire  of  ]kt 
design  is  constantiy  in  advance  of  such  panij 
technical  knowledge  aa  she  can  at  presoit  com- 
mand.  But  it  is  more  to  the  purp(»e  in  ngird 
to  a  work  that  makes  no  ostentstinj  pre- 
tence of  power  to  notice  those  finnfulitiH 
of  taste   and    perception  whidi  mm  m-  . 
pleteness  of  technical  truning  canoot  ot  M 
secure.    The  scene  as  a  whole  it  vnaoA 
with  charming  fancy,and  it  is  moreover espHtl 
in  a  very  camhllv-bBlajiced  anangementotfu 
tones  of  colour.   Hiss  Mamegor  us  not  umed 
at  a  purely  naturalistic  rende^g  of  bet  nliiict 
She  has  permitted  herself  a  certam  liberty  ts  v^l 
in  choice  of  costume  as  in  selection  of  tjpe, 
to  th's  unconventional  dement  in  her  desigti  iheb^ 
fitted  a  system  of  colour  which  strives  ratbet  k 
decorative  beauty  than  for  realistic  effect.  la 
complete  contrast,  both  as  regards  intellKt^ 
intention  and  realistic  force  of  workmambip, 
stands  the  Midday  Rett  (No.  Ill)  of  Mr.  Twl 
Morgan.   Hera  the  giasp  of  the  prosaic  hcts  of 
peasant  life  is  clearly  asserted,  and  the  endeiT'>i[ 
to  reproduce  without  loss  of  strength  the  touii: 
light  of  summer  sun  as  it  falls  upon  thedlmttme 
of  the  newly-made  hay  and  the  intensttgnesof  tbc 
undwgrowth  of  grass  is  eonduotsd  with  a  connp 
that  is  nearly  justified  by  snoossB.  All  that  ec 
be  fairly  urged  against  the  nsolt  is  that  it  ji^ 
more  of  illuuon  than  of  ^etinial  beanty.  Imib' 
tioD,  however  skilAil,  needs  the  control  of  c 
arlnstic  idea ;  vaA.  in  Mr.  Morgan's  psintiog  it  e 
not  altogether  easy  to  perceive  with  what  parpen 
or  under  what  particular  impresuoo  of  its  baii? 
he  has  set  himself  to  the  task  of  re&li^n;;  '■^ 
fbcts  presented  to  him.   The  contest  with  unta 
should  either  have  been  carried  further  or  hsye  !)* 
more  carefully  restrained,  and  if  we  wish  to 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  wa^: 
realism  is  inspired  by  keen  intellectual  insiebt 
character,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  wont  be;.s 
us  with  the  painting  of  aaimilar  subject  by  B»sti* 
Lepage  exhibited  in  Messrs.  GoapU'sOallerf. 
is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Morgan  that  his  povf 
will  not  bear  so  severe  a  test:  thtfs  mi  ^ 
deed,  few  living  artists  who  in  this  particutu 
quality  conid  afford  to  compete  witii  31.  fi^^'f 
Lepage.  The  two  little  portraits  by  him  diapliTeil  in 
the  Academy  (Nos.  140  uid  Ififl),  stthough  marre.' 
of  executiTC  ability,  fiul  to  convey  an  adeqmie 
impression  of  the  scope  of  his  style. 

In  the  gallery  of  honour  tiie  prindoal  plaw-'W 
by  tradition  reeerred  for  members  of  the  Aca^i-''",  ■ 
but  among  the  pict^  <ra  the  secfid  line  tb^  ^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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s  poitnit  by  Mr,  E.  J.  Gregory  which  will  un- 
quflatsonaUy  rank  as  ooe  of  the  remarkable  products 
of  the  yeu.    Ik  would  be  late  in  the  day  to  affect 
any  discovery  of  Mr.  Gre^ry's  talent ;  for  among 
the  younger  lepreBentatiTes  of  our  school  his 
powers  have  been  acknowledged.   Nor  would  it 
00  reasonable  to  expect  for  the  picture  under 
notice  any  very  wide  appreciation  from  the  general 
body  of  the  puolic.  Sucn  a  performance  is  wanUng 
alike  in  the  qualiUss  and  the  defects  that  attract  the 
notice  of  the  erowd.    Its  breach  widt  all  the 
ordinary  oonTeDtions  of  the  portnut-painter's 
ut  may  indeed  aerra  mther  u  a  source  of  offence 
to  Ttty  many  who  will  not  lutve  the  caxe  or 
patience  to  meuura  the  power  with  which  the 
ubevtf  of  an  indiridual  style  is  asserted.   It  is 
vdn  however,  to  be  assumed  from  what  we  have 
MA  that  Ur.  Gr^ory  affects  any  struned  orig^n- 
■litT  of  treatment:  his  distinction  li^s  simply 
in  the  stronger   effort  which   he  makes  to 
illow  the  iDaividuality  of  hia  subject  to  d»- 
termine  the  character  of  his  design.     He  is 
nut  afraid  of  what  is  familiar  in  gesture  or  action^ 
nor  does  he  try  to  soften  or  suppress  the  less  at- 
tiactiTe  elements  of  nature.    These  things  as- 
sume  in  his    hands    a  new    artistic  signifi- 
cance.  They  become  the  firm  basis  of  reality 
i^n  which  his  artistic  ingenuity  finds  a  safe 
ground  of  ezeidse,  and  so  skilfully  does  he 
sssB  all  die  capabilities  they  o0er  that  the  result 
ofhiseffOTts  is  found  to  be  wanting  neither  in 
^ni^  nor  in  pictorial  effect.  The  only  important 
cntidsm  suggested  by  this  vivid  lil^ess  of  the 
Bet.  Thomas  Stevens  (No.  276)  concerns  the 
painter's  choice  and  management  of  colour.  The 
required  harmony  of  arrangement  might  surely 
have  been  secured  without  so  strong  an  im- 
^nsnon  of  monotony.   The  tones  of  the  face 
seem  to  approach    too  closely  to   the  tones 
of  the  oak  panelling  against  which  it  is  relieved, 
asd  even  the  black  costume  scarcely  takes  the 
force  of  contrast  which  we  might  suppose  under 
esch  cooditione  it  would  possess.     With  Mt. 
Oregoff  8  portrait  may  be  associated  one  or  two 
more  examples  of  the  art,  ni^ned  by  painters 
whose  names  are  scarcely  familiar  even  in  artistic 
circles.    The  first  of  these  is  the  ftill-length 
of  L.  Blake,  Esq.  (No.  360),  by  Mr.  Dewey  Bates. 
Mr.  Batu,  we  may  ataume,  has  staged  in  France, 
or  if  w»  are  wrong  in  tbia  snimiae  lie  has  at  any 
rate  eonttived  to  impropriate  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  the  younger  French  school.  His 
work  is  not  designed  to  exhibit  any  brilliancy  of 
colour,  but  it  is  painted  with  a  finely-culti- 
vated sense  of  the  value  of  tone,  and  it  displays 
besides  the  rarer  power  of  successfully  ren^ring 
the  effect  of  unconscious  movement  and  bearing. 
The  enression  of  the  face  and  the  action  of  the 
hands  have  been  seized  with  singular  felicity,  and 
although  the  picture  as  a  whole  scarcely  aims  at 
beauty,  it  is  in  virtue  of  these  unobtrusive  quali- 
ties of  art  much  more  interesting  than  the  ma- 
jority of  works  that  have  a  more  attractive  aspect. 
The  third  example  to  which  we  shall  draw  atten- 
tion is  a  I^trtraU  of  a  Lady  (No.  460),  by  Miss 
Annie  Kobinaon.   This  we  remember  to  have  seen 
laatyearatUvarpooI.   It  is  a  careful  study  in  grey 
tones,  very  harmonious  in  effect,aIthough  its  success 
as  a  piece  of  colour  is  perhaps  open  to  the  reproach 
that  distinctions  of  tint  are  unduly  suppressed.  A 
Was  questionable  merit  of  her  work  is,  however,  to 
bv  found  in  the  skill  with  which  Miss  Bobinson 
baa  preserved  the  impression  of  vitality  of  her 
subject.     The  figure  lives  in  its  place  upon 
:he  canvas  without  the  suspidon  of  awkwardness 
,r  conatimint,  and  there  are,  indeed,  very  fewpor- 
Taits  in  the  Exhibition  wherein  the  artist  has 
ipparently  left  the  sitter  so  completely  at  ease. 
Vnionf^  other  works  by  vouog  artists  may  be 
nentioned  the  Foothatt  (No.  448),  by  W.  B. 
A'oUen;  AiUtmm  (No.  40i9),  by  J.  Armstrong : 
Simoary  W^aAtr  (No.  MS),  by  W.  S.  Jay ;  n» 
HoaUd  Oramf§  (No.  616),  1^  J.  3U  Piekning ; 
did  Ptrirait  tfMr»  Qarthm  (No.  941),  by  Jaa. 
•Uelnth.  J.  OoMnra  Oabx. 


Thb  sale  of  the  "further  portion"  of  George 
Cruikshank's  possessions — the  farther  portion  of 
those  drawings  and  prints  which  he  left  behind 
him — took  [^ace  at  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkioson 
and  Hodge's  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  and  was 
found  to  be  very  interesting.  The  sale  attracted 
several  amateurs  not  habitually  to  be  found  in  the 
auction-room,  and  there  was  evidence,  both  team 
the  interest  shown  and  the  prices  reached,  that  the 
public  estimation  of  the  art  and  wit  of  Cruikshank 
IS  by  no  means  on  the  decline.  The  prints  were 
not  especially  worthy  of  comment :  at  all  events 
they  do  not  demand  it ;  but  of  the  drawings  many 
were  epical,  and  many  others  extremdy  sog^ 
gestive  and  indicative  of  the  generally  unsuspected 
Tenttifi^  of  the  artist  There  were  a  BomW  of 
akatehea  m  pen  and  pencil,  framed :  these  showed 
tha  ■astn's  me,  facility  of  hand  and  easy 
fnutfnlneas  of  invention  and  denj^.  Some 
very  charming  little  subjects  —  tickets  for 
Her  Maieaty'fl  -Theatre,  executed  in  1846 — sold 
for  4/.  10>.,  being  purchased  by  Mr.  Harvey,  the 
printseller,  of  whose  sh<^  window  George  Cruik- 
shank is  known  to  have  executed  an  etching.  A 
pencil  portrait  of  the  Prince  Regent  fis  a  dandy  of 
sixty,  with  a  head  of  a  drunken  Silenus  as  his 
shadow,  sold  with  some  other  less  noteworthy 
dewgna  for  6^.  2«.  Qd.  (Walford).  The  Prince 
R^ent,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
two  illustrious  personages — the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  First  was  the  other — who  most  provoked  the 
genius  of  George  Cruikshank  to  the  exercise  of 
caricature.  Some  very  pretty  little  figure-sob- 
jects,  numbered-Mzia.Uft  aala  catalogue — and 
which  we- oaimot  otherwise  identify  —  went 
for  the  inmgnifleaat  -euM  of  12.  2«. ;  Varuma 
Head*i  \l,  7a,  (Lionel  Brough).  Of  the  pencil 
drawings,  the  one  destined  to  excite  the  great- 
est interest  and  the  keenest  competition  was  a 
portrait  of  Dickens,  as  a  young  man.  It  repre- 
sented him,  agile  and  slight,  with  long  Sowing 
coat  of  the  time,  and  long  slender  legs,  and  seated 
in  a  chair.  It  sold  for  no  less  a  sum  than  20f.  10>. 
(Kerslake),  and  we  have  since  heard — though 
whether  accurately  or  not  we  do  not  know — that 
it  is  intended  to  engrave  and  publish  it.  Among 
the  oobured  sketches,  framed,  we  note  esDecially 
an  extremely  clever  and  delicately-tinted  orawing 
of  a  bluff,  comic  fellow  '*  seen  alive  by  G. 
Cruikshank,"  which,  with  another  on  the  reverse, 
fell  to  the  lud  of  21,  0i.  (Robson).  Guy  Ftmkety 
a  sepia  drawiiw,  fidl  for  2/.  (Robson)  ^  and  A 
Sparring  Match  at  the  Haeguii  Oround  tn  a  Sti^ 
near  the  Saymarket^  a  highly  finished  drawing  in 
neutral  tint,  and  signed  by  the  artist,  reached 
7i.  Vis.  Qd.  A  very  clever  study  of  a  Scotch 
terrier  and  chrysantiiemums  fetched  3/.  4a. 
(Wybrow  Robertson) ;  and  a  slight,  exceedingly 
artistic  sketch  of  hollyhocks,  11.  6s.  (Wybrow 
Robertson).  A  portrait  of  Joey  Grimaldi, 
"  finished  sketch  drawn  by  me,  George  Cruik- 
shank, when  a  boy,"  realised  SI.  10s,  The  frontis- 
piece to  TheOreatett  Hague  of  Life,  highly  finished, 
fell  to  Mr,  Harvey's  lud  of  5^.  15s. ;  an  exceedingly 
clever,  sober  and  massive  portrait-sketch  of  Wil- 
liam Hone  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bruton 
for  2/.  Via.  A  portrait  of  Arthur  O'Leary  fetched 
41.  8s. ;  Lust  and  Sust,  U.  \2a.  (Kerslake) ;  A 
Thtatrieal  Exii,  16f.  (Harvey);  A  HigU  in 
the  Forest  of  Arden—A  very  graceful  woodland 
design— 6/.  lOi.  (Edward  Barrett) :  A  ^ay  by 
Command  — an  engaging  theatrical  interior — 7t. 
(Harvey) ;  and  A  New  Way  to  Sadsm  withmit 
one's  Uoat — a  most  expresdve  and  unexsggerated 
comic  de«gn  — 71.  lbs,  (Harvey). 

Thebe  were  recently  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie, 
Manson  and  Woods  the  pictures,  drawings,  and 
sculpture  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Arden. 
Among  them  we  note  W  E.  Yf.  Cooira,  Fsntcs : 
The  Rivadei  Schiavoni,  2101. ;  Venice,  860/.  This 
latter  was  among  the  capital  examples  of  Mr. 
Cooke's  power.  By  T.  Cieswick,  Chequered  Shade, 
878/.}  The  Oremwood  Stnam,  40IM.  By  Mr.  Hil- 


IfUB,  the  imprea^Te  and  capital  picture  of  The 
Order  of  i2e/«as8— 'long  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  designsof  this  master— 2,836/.,and  TheRueuBj 
1,812/.  By  David  Roberts,  St.  Petals,  Some, 
1681.,  and  rmtca.-  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
(/e//a  SaitUe,  787/.;  San  Giorgio  U  Maggiore, 
7S^.\  A  Strttt  m  OairOy94J^  These  wers  some 
of  the  richest  of  David  Roberts's  canvaaeB.  By 
Olarkson  Stanfield  we  note,  II  ^nUe  £otto,Itome, 
840/.  By  the  late  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  the  Last 
Parting  of  Mario-Antoinette  and  her  Son,  997/. 
There  were  also  some  important  drawings.  One 
of  a  Harem  by  J.  F.  Lewis  realised  724/.  On 
the  same  day  was  sold  an  important  example  of 
the  hte  0.  R.  Leslie  from  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Wmdaor.  It  nallsed  S77/L 

To-niT  is  fixed  for  the  dispersion  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  of  Stanstead  Hall,  and 
the  late  Mr.  John  Wardell,  a  merchant  of  Dublin. 
The  [HCtures  have  been  on  view  at  Messrs.  Christie's 
during  the  week,  and  though  among  them  t^ere 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  numbered  some  valuable 
examples  of  the  various  masters  to  whom  they  are 
assigned,  it  may  be  c^uestioned  whether  the  col- 
lections are  quite  as  nch  as  had  been  anticipated. 


I^OTSS  ON  AST  AND  AJtCHASOLOOT. 

Wk  have  reosivsd  from  tiie  publishers,  Messrs; 
Le^att,  of  Fenchiuch  Street,  an  engraving,  by 
J.  JB.  Pratt,  of  a  picture  of  humorous  ugliness 
contributed  to  the  Royal  Academy  last  year,  by 
Frank  Faton.  It  is  entitled  Fbu  rs  no  CAicken, 
and  represents  two  birds  engaged  in  the  inspection 
of  a  toad.  We  are  not  acutely  anxious  to  enlarge 
our  collection  of  such  designs,  but  there  is  per- 
haps no  sufficient  reason,  in  the  present  condition 
of  public  taste,  why  the  present  engraving,  which 
is  not  badly  executed,  should  not  have  ita  share 
of  popularity. 

In  a  recent  number  of  L'Art  Mrs.  Charles 
Heaton  devotes  her  energies  to  establishing  for 
David  Scott  a  permanent  j^ce  in  English  art; 
and  we  understand  that  an  English  translation  of 
this  brief  biography  and  criticism  will  be  found 
among  the  chapters  which  Mrs.  Heaton  is  adding 
to  Cunningham's  Lives.  It  is  very  posuble  that 
Scott  merits  some  remembrance  as  among  the  few 
British  artists  who  have — though  it  may  be  with 
scanty  training — devoted  themselves  to  the  ideal 
and  the  imaginative ;  and  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  excellence  of  his  work,  the  conmienta  and 
eluddations  afilbrded  by  Mrs.  Heaton  will  be  found 
of  interest. 

A  LABQE-sizBn  sketoh  by  Du  Maurier,  repre- 
senting a  girls'achool  threading  its  way  in  regular 
order  through  the  snow  of  a  park,  is  given  in 
L'Art  this  week. 

The  subject  set  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 

? minting  this  year  is  The  Death  Demosthenes. 
an  competitors  have  entered  for  this  prize. 

The  triennial  exhibition  at  Antwerp  will  open 
on  August  10.  Artists  are  requested  to  send  their 
works  to  the  Commission  of  the  Exhibition,  Kue 
de  VSnus,  before  July  12. 

A  Ni-TioiTAX  photographic  establishment,  libe 
that  adjoined  to  the  British  Museum,  is  about  to 
be  added  to  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  in  Porie. 
Photographers  will  not  be  allowed'  to  reproduce 
any  work  without  the  authoriaation  of  the 
Council,  but  when  they  have  gained  this,  the 
various  treasures  of  the  library  in  the  shape  of 
ei^n^vmgs,  manuscripts,  ancnsnt  bindings,  &c., 
will  be  placed  at  their  service  for  rwroductiou 
without  further  difficulty.  It  has  long  been 
deemed  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  the  exchaage  of 
copies  of  unique  works  witii  other  museums,  that 
such  an  establishment  should  be  founded;  and 
with  the  grant  made  this  year  to  tiie  Bibtiothdque, 
a  laige  is  now  bdng  prepared  exclnnvely  for 
this  purpose. 

The  town  ojf  Chinon.  f^i^a^^Hft^V^P'^^  ot 
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Toon,  baa  just  opened  a  public  subscription  for 
erecting  a  moDument  of  Sabelaia. 

M.  Ahtohxn  MsROifi  baa  jtut  finiabed  bis 
monamental  statue  of  Firan«)iB  Anigo.  The 
neat  astronomer  is  repreaented  standing  and  in 
the  act  of  delivering  a  leetare.  He  is  sorroanded 
hy  booba  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  holds 
in  one  band  a  paper  covered  with  astronomical 
figures,  while  with  the  other  he  points  to  the 
heavens.   Three  bas-relieft  decorate  the  pedestal. 

A  STATUE  to  Prince  Bismarck,  the  work  of  the 
distinffuisbed  German  sculptor  Fritz  Schaper,  has 
lately  wen  erected  in  Cologne. 

The  second  volnme  baa  just  been  publisbed  of 
Friedricb  Fecbt*s  great  Uograpbical  work,  German 
Artist*  of  the  IKneteenth  Cmtary.  It  eontdna 
lives  of  Kethel,  Oenelli,  Kanlbaeh,  Ueozd,  Leu- 
bach,  Defregger,  and  Makart, 

Ih  the  excavations  for  enlai^ing  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber,  an  exceediugW  elegant  room,  belonging  to 
a  wealthy  dwelling-hoose  of  theearlj  times  of  the 
Emjnre,  has  been  discovered  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Faxnesina.  The  ceiling  is  formed  of  the  ftneat 
stucco,  with  rilievoe  of  figures  and-  ornaments  in 
tiie  best  taste.    The  are  painted  in  the 

Pompeian  manner,  with  delineations  of  figures  in 
various  stales,  among  which  are  some  pictures 
executed  in  simple  profile,  and  witii  as  much 
delicacj  as  the  moat  gracefdl  dengns  of  the 
fiunous  lekythoi  of  Attica. 

Ik  the  excavations  of  the  Roman  Forum  hnve 
been  discovered  bases  Of  statues  with  dedicat<»7 
UBoriptions  of  the  Imperial  age. 

Thb  latest  reports  of  the  excavations  at  Olvmpia 
show  that  the  Helot  haldtations  to  the  soam  and 
Bouth-east  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  were  particu- 
larly denm  and  extensive.  Beside  this,  some 
very  im^rtant  additions  to  the  sculptures  of 
the  pediment  group  have  been  found ;  among 
them  the  body  of  the  Centaur  who  steals  the  boy, 
a  large  portion  of  the  recumbent  old  man,  and  an 
arm  of  one  of  the  Lapithae.  All  these  are  being 
cast  in  plaster,  and  sre  to  be  removed  to  Berlin 
shortly  and  fitted  into  their  respective  places. 

A  VEST  intereetingcollection  of  modem  paint- 
ings is  now  open  in  Florence  at  16  Via  Oricellari, 
consisting  of  about  twenty-five  works — chiefly 
landscape — by  a  knot  of  young  Italian  and  English 
artists.  Many  of  these  oil-colours  are  of  nigh 
excellence,  and  all  show  earnest  endeavour  and 
faithful  study  of  nature.  Signer  Felice  Giordano 
orbits  a  Life  Sludu,  the  portrait  of  a  keen- 
witted peasant,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  realism 
both  in  colour  and  character ;  a  Qoi^er,  which 
is  impressive,  and  has  a  well-managed  sunlight 
effect :  and  a^tu/yo/'  G'ra;M«^  one  of  tiie  inimitable 
Ints  of  stiU-life  for  which  dus  artist  is  renowned. 
Signer  Telemaco  Signoiini  eontributestwo  capital 
landscapes,  two  effective  street-scenes,  and  some 
exquisite  sketches  showing  his  usual  delicate 
appreciation  of  Nature's  quiet  moments  and  his 
power  of  rendering  Tuscan  atmosphere.  Signor 
fVaneesco  Qioli's  most  important  composition,  II 
Viatico,  is  a  really  poetical  work.  Across  an 
upland  path  skirting  a  wood  a  priest  is  bearing  the 
Host  to  some  dying  person,  followed  by  a  group 
of  labouring  folk.  Tbe  moon  is  already  shining 
through  the  trees,  while  q  aiet  daylight  etill  lingers 
over  tiie  hill -side.  A  girl  binding  faggots 
among  the  brushwood  in  the  foreground  has 
left  her  task  to  kneel  in  prayer  as  the  proces- 
Bi<m  goes  by.  Her  attitude  is  finely  natural, 
and  the  whole  picture  is  remarkable  for  its  no- 
strained  pathos  and  absence  at  theatrical  efiect. 
The  daffodils  flonrishing  in  one  comer,  tbe  dead 
sticlra  lying  in  the  other,  carry  out  the  contrast 
between  life  and  death  indicated  by  the  theme. 
Its  technical  merits  are  also  greaL  The  same 
artist  has  likewise  two  delicate  woodland  studies 
and  several  coast-scenes.  Signor  Stefano  Bruzzi 
has  a  capital  study  of  sheep  huddled  in  the  shade 
of  a  great  tree  on  a  blaring  day ;  and  his  Doutr- 
represratii^  a  peasant  with  pack-uules 


swinging  slowly  down  a  stony  hill-side,  is  full  of 
vigour  and  roovement.  Signor  Luigi  Gioli's  Se- 
tum/nm  Work  is  a  soberly-painted  trio  of  latch- 
ing country  girls  TealietieaUy  treated.  No  dreased- 
up  models  these,  but  genuine  buxom  peasant- 
women  trudging  sturdily  homeward,  and  with 
plenty  of  fun  left  in  them  after  their  day's  toiL 
Com-Threahing,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lemon,  is  a 
powerful  study  of  Tuscan  oxen  straining  at  their 
rope  as  they  are  driven  over  tbe  corn  in  a  sun- 
burnt field  b^  the  sea.  As  in  all  Mr.  Lemon's 
works,  the  animals  are  splendidly  drawn  and  full 
of  character.  His  Sonea  at  Oraat  is  another 
good  example  of  his  power  in  his  chosoi  field  of 
art.  Another  youi^  KnglidnnMi,  Mx,  'William 
Wilson,  has  a  clever  study  of  boats  in  Genoa 
harbour,  and  several  other  good  pictures  increase 
tbe  value  of  an  exhibiti(m  full  of  promise  for  the 
fotnie  of  modem  p»»ntittg  in  the  Tuscan  capital, 

Wb  have  already  stated  tiiat  a  project  for  a 
more  complete  system  of  turoeUlance  over  the  his- 
torical monnmmts  of  Italy  is  recnving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Italian  Government.  In  furtherance 
of  the  same  aim  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  lately  commenced  the  publication  of  an 
enormous  photographic  album, to  contain  reproduc- 
tions of  all  the  great  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  aeries  already  embraces 
the  towns  of  Florence,  Siena,^  Arezzo,  Pisa,  and 
Lucca,  all  the  great  buildings  in  these  being  care- 
fuUr  reproduc^  in  their  minutest  details.  The 
mei^iaeval  monuments  in  Rome  and  other  dtiea 
will  soon  follow. 


mrsic. 


The  novelties  at  last  Saturday's  Crystal  Palace 
concert  were,  as  so  frequentiy  happens,  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  programme ;  biut  on  this  occanon 
no  ground  is  afforded  for  animadversion,  inas- 
much as  tiie  concert  was  commendably  brief. 
Wagna's  Siegfried-Idyll  for  orchestra  was  written 
in  1871,  whenlhe  poet-composer  was  eng^^  on 
the  Nihelung  tetralogy.  The  circumstance  of  its 
composition  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
Mdme.  Wagner  until  her  birthday,  when  she  was 
serenaded  with  the  work,  the  performers  being 
placed  on  the  staircase  of  Wagner's  residence  at 
Triebschm.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find 
that  the  score  is  bat  small,  ^rantaining  only  one 
fiute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets,  one  bassoon, 
two  boms,  one  trumpet,  and  strings;  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  tbe  composition 
aa  other  than  a  pOee  ^oeoatum.  Considered 
thus  it  is  a  charming  little  work,  and  is 
valuable  as  showing  what  so  consummate  a  master 
of  orchestration  as  Wagner  can  accomplish  with 
hut  limited  means.  Of  the  four  themes,  three  are 
taken  from  the  magnificent  love-duet  in  the  third 
act  of  Siegfried,  and  tbe  fourth  is  an  old  German 
Wiegenlied,  "  Schkf,  Kindchen,  schlaf."  These 
themee  are  blended  very  expressively,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  piece  being  dreamy  and  meditative 
throughout,  and  suggestive  rather  of  delicate 
tenderness  than  vigour.  The  Spring  overture  of 
Goetz  cannot  be  considered  one  of  his  brat  pro- 
ductions. The  ideas  are  notronarkable  for  fresh- 
ness, and  the  treatment  seemslaboured  rather  than 
spontaneous.  The  work  was  not  deemed  worthy 
of  any  comment  or  analysis  in  the  programme 
Beethoven's  symphony  in  F,  and  Mendelssohn's 
pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor— the  last-named 
work  played  by  Mdme.  Montigny-BSmaury— com- 
pleted the  list  of  instrumental  items.  The  vocalists 
were  Mdlle.  Friedtsoder — who  appeared  in  place 
of  Frau  Schuch-Proska— and  Mr.  W.  T.  Oarleton, 
a  baritone  with  an  excellent  voira. 

The  fiivourable  reception  accorded  to  Mdlle. 
Marie  Vonzandt  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  on 
Saturday  may  be  ratified  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
youthful  debutante  displayed  wisdom  in  selecting 
the  rSle  of  Zerlina  in  Don  Oiooanm,  as  there  is 
nothinir  in  Mozart's  music  to  overtask  a  voice  yet 
imper&ctiy  developed }  and  a  girlish  ai^earance  is 


a  considerable  advantage  to  the  exponent  of  tht 
part.   That  Mdlle.  Vanzandt  is  a  finished  rocaUit 
IS  more  than  can  be  safely  asserted,  bat  atsojntA 
she  possesses  high  qualifications  for  her  csliing.  Her 
voice  is  delightfully  sympathetic  in  quii]ity,BQdlKr 
method  is  perfect.   "Batti,  hatti,*^aad"Vedni, 
carino,"  were  sung  in  an  easy  and  unconstnined 
manner,  no  attempt  to  force  the  voice  beyond  itt 
present  capacity  being  observable.   Add  to  tliM 
points  in  her  favour  a  graceful  preseDce  al 
obvious  intelligence,  and  we  have  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  hope  that  a  brilliant  fatuie  anu 
Mdlle.  Vanzandt   The  cast  of  Mozart's  open  «u 
in  several  xespects  noteworthy  for  excelleut 
Sgnor  Del  Puente  is  perhan  tiu  best  sxpoBSBtil 
the  title-rfife  that  we  nave  bad  once  H.  f«iin,b 
unging  and  acting  being  alike  artistib  3^ 
Fappextheim  is  one  of  the  few  vocalists  now  m  tbe 
operatic  stage  who  can  render  justice  to  themiuic 
of  Donna  Anna.   Mdme,  Sinico  as  Elvln,  Signer 
FrapoUi  as  Don  Ottavio,  and  Signor  Sosini  u 
Leporello,  were  fairly  acceptable.  On  Houiaj 
II    Trovatore    was    played  for  the  dSiut  of 
another   soprano,    Mdlle.   Libia  Drog,  The 
efibrts  of  tiie  newcomer  were  marred  br  ex- 
cessive  nervousness,  and   to   this  cause'  miT 
be  assi^ed  the  extremely  uuBatisfactory  lender- 
ing  of  many  passages  in   the  op^  Sot 
Mdlle.  Drog  is  no  novice  on  the  lyric  stage;  snd, 
as  her  voice  is  powerful  and  of  agreeable  qualitr, 
her  next  appearance  may  not  improbsblr  sfivd 
ground  for  a  verdict  nunefavotuulet)  herjn- 
tenrions. 

It  would  he  a  misfortune  if  we  wen  eoiii;ieQ9d 
to  accuse  the  public  of  iodiffirence  Vmm  a 
enterprise  of  such  artistic  import  as  tk  muk 
the  conduct  of  Herr  Richter  at  SL  Jaw'i  HiU. 
As  matters  stand,  however,  there  isRmii 
supposing  that  departmental  errors  nte  ^ 
putuio  apatbv  have  operated  adveiwlj  tonrii 
the  unaertoKing,  ana  that  the  iwt 
have  been  different  bad  tbe  execulin  iwl 
with  greater  vigour  and  promptitode.  TheiDi& 
hat  select  gathuing  on  Monday  evening  onssted 
chiefly  of  musidans.     Herr  Biebter,  *bo  ba 
been  known  to  us  hitherto  solely  ui  coDiKii» 
with  Wagner's  music,  occupies  tlie  vsiy  bij^t  ; 
position  on  the  Oontinentasaconductorofaiiitt-  I 
tral  music  ;  and  the  opportunity  of  witneniii^i 
performance  of  one  of  Beethoven's  sjmpboiiic! 
under  his  hdton  was  one  of  rare  intoest:  p 
ticularly  as  from  Vienna  if  from  anywhere  ibould 
proceed  the  correct  traditions  as  to  tem^,  ^ 
ing,  and  general  colouring  of  Beethoven's  woib. 
The  pace  adopted  in  the  first  and  second  mon- 
moits  of  tile  symphony  in  A  woa  slightlv  ilo^ 
than  tiiat  to  which  we  are  accostomed.  Mestioi 
must  be  made  of  the  exqaisitej)W)tui»noQUiieiliii 
the  opening  of  the  Allegretto,  and  (tf  the  inuneiK 
force  tud  brilliancv  displayed  in  the  finale.  Ai  u 
the  execution  of  uie  work  generally,  no  words  r 
praise  could  be  excessive ;  and  we  are  thereby  !a 
to  reflect  not  more  on  tbe  qualities  of  Herr  lUehi? 
as  a  conductor  than  on  the  wealth  of  orcbe^ 
nuiterial  we  have  ready  to  hand  in  London,  f* 
it  must  be  remembered  that  very  few  meinr! 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  bond  or  of  those  ofv 
two  opera  houses  were  avulahle  for  thete  e* 
certs.   The  first  part  of  Monday's  proftmw* 
consisted  of  Schumann's  Manfred  overture,  " 
air  from    Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrmg  aw  «^ 
Serail,  and  four  excerpts  from  Wagner-n^Jf  ?: 
the  "Kaisermarsch,"  Wolfram's  sonff  "Bf* 
ich  nmber"  from  TannAaiutr,  the  introducuuo 
to  tile  third  act  of  Die  Mmtterm^.  r 
tbe  duet  from  the  second  act  of  Str  Fif^ 
HoUSnder.   Frau  Schuch-Proska  snd  Herr  Ueo; 
schel  were  the  vocalists.   The  lady  is  the JiP' 
soprano  at  the  Dresden  Hof-Thester,  and  H^' 
bnght,  powerful  and  ringing  voice.  Theie«no 
gestion  of  vibrato  in  her  method,  "O' "J^^ 
of  intonation  in  her  execution  of  A""'' P"?"^." 
Altiiough  no  actual  novelty  was  uwluded  m  « 
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Beetboven'B  sj^phoov  in  0  mmor  was  sometbinp 
to  be  rememlierea.   To  dwell  upon  each  notice- 
ible  point  would  occupy  a  large  amount  of  space ; 
but  as  an  example,  we  may  refer  to  the  marrel- 
louB  delicacy  of  the  pmitMto  pasaagee  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Scheno,  where  seventT  atrioged  in- 
itniments played  with  the  anitfofaqoartett.  From 
this  point,  throogh  that  maTTellous  crucendo  aboat 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  to  the  burst  of  the 
foil  orcheetra  at  the  openiog  of  the  flnal^  the  effect 
was  almost  overwhelming.   There  is  acareely  any 
Deed  to  record  how  the  Wagnerian  selections  were 
rendered.    The  highly-coloured  tone^punting  in 
the  "  Walkiirenritt,"  and  in  the  moviog  and  pathe- 
tic close  of  Die  IFa/£tfr«,  was  reproduced  with 
perfect  fideli^.    But  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph 
WIS  attained  in  the  introauction  and  final  scene 
ol  Triatan  und  ItoUk.   Here  the  composer  dwells 
in  the  region  of  pure  sentiment,  and  each  phase 
of  his  paasioQ-laden,  heartrending  music  was 
iatei]neted  in  the  moat  vivid  manner.  Wagner 
B  strikingly  saccesaful  in  suggesting  the  sights 
and  Bounds  of  natural  phenomena ;  bat  he  is  not 
kas  a  master  ovw  the  varioDS  ftelings  which  stir 
bimiuiityj  and  when  his  ideal  are  worthily  tran- 
scribed, as  on  Wednesdi^,  we  are  senrible  of  his 
eoormons  power.   The  tempest  of  applanae  that 
broke  forth  at  the  close  of  the  Trittan  und 
l$oide  excerpt  testified  to  the  effect  wrought  in 
the  mind  of  the  audience.   The  Fautt  overture 
and  Liszt's  S3rmphonic  poem  Les  PrSiudea—OJie  of 
the  meet  chsfming  and  melodious  of  the  set — were 
abo  splendidly  rendered.  Herr  Richter  conducted 
oitirely  from  memory  at  both  concerts,  but  his 
manner  of  leading  is  remarkably  free  from  ostenta- 
tion. Every  motion  of  his  hand  has  its  significance, 
and  all  anaeceasary  gesticulation  is  dispensed 
with.   The  vocal  music  at  Wednesday's  concert 
was  selected  probably  as  a  profound  contrast  to  the 
instrumental.    The  air  "Deh  vieni,"  from  Le 
Saae  H  Figaro,  was  very  tastefully  sung  by  Fran 
fidtadt-Proska,  and  Franlein  Redeker  was  nearly 
H  sooosHfiil  in  Gluck's  "  Ohe  fard."  Heir  Hensch^ 
niw  eno  fcstter  in  Wotaa's  "  Abschied  "  than  he 
kad  done  at  the  Philharmonic  Ooneert  a  week 
irerioosly. 

IfDMK.   ViABD  Louis  repeated  Ferdinand 
Hiller'a  Concerto  in  F  sharp  nunor,  at  her  concert 
of  Wednesday  evening,  and  the  orchestra  was 
heard  in  Wagner's  Tannhduter  overture,  Mendels- 
sohn's Italian   Symphony,   and  Weber's  Abu 
Sauan  overture.    The  symphony  was  very  finely 
played.    The  novelties  were  an  Air  de  daaae  varU 
for  strings,  by  AT.  Salvayre,  and  an  Entr'acte  for 
orchestra  by  the  Earl  of  Dunmore.   Neither  piece 
created  much  interest.   Mr.  Joseph  Maas  gave  on 
excellent  randerau*  of  "  Kanea  al  par  "  from  Let 
SuffuenoU,  and  Herr  Henselwl  was  equally  suc- 
oeasful  in  Mozart's  aria  "  Mentre  ti  lasao." 

Ms.  RiDLBT  PRBNTICB  gave  a  morning  concert 
at  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  lut  Wed- 
nesday, at  which  tiie  most  important  items  were 
Haydn's  trio  in  G,  Beethoven's  sonata  in  D  minor 
(Op.  31,  No.  2),  and  Mr.  Villiers Stanford's  sonata 
in  A  for  piano  and  violoncello.  The  artists  an- 
nounced for  the  concert  were  Mdmo.  Patey,  Mr. 
W.  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  Signor 
Ptizze,  and  two  pumls  of  the  concert-giver.  Miss 
Alice  Aloof  and  Miss  Sophie  Lloyd. 

Mb.  Fbedbbio  H.  Oowev  announces  a  M^inie 
JHuaieale  at  Dudley  Hotue  next  Monday,  at  which 
he  will  be  assisted  1^  Mdlle.  Valleria,  Mrs.  Os- 
fTOod,  Mdme.  Trebelli,  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  Mr. 
Walter  Clitford,  and  Mr.  Santley  in  the  vocal, 
&zid  Messrs.  Musin,  Hann,  and  Albert  in  the  in- 
Btrumental  department ;  Mr.  Oowen  himself  being 
of  course  the  pianist.  Among  other  interesting 
Dombera  of  the  programme  is  a  MS.  pianoforte 
qnartett  by  Mr.  Oowen. 

RoBKRi  VoLXMAKH  has  lately  completed  a  new 
■jmphony  (his  third),  which  haa  beei  jexrormed 
at  a  concert  in  Budt-FMUi. 


UimKB  the  title  of  The  Story  of  Motm-Vt  Re- 
Quiem,  Dr.  W.  Pole  has  just  published  (Novello, 
Kwer  and  Oo.)  a  most  interesting  little  book  con- 
taining the  whole  of  the  ascertained  facts  as  to 
the  much-disputed  authenticity  of  this  remark- 
aUe  work.  Tho  whole  nanative  is  so  extia- 
ordinary  as  to  read  more  like  a  romance  than  a 
history ;  yet  Dr.  Pole  has  steted  not^n^  which 
cannot  be  clearly  estaldished.  All  musicians  who 
have  studied  the  subject  will  agree  in  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  anthor  arrives.  Dr.  Pole's 
style  is  extremely  clear,  and  the  book  is  a  tho- 
roughly readable  one,  and  will  interest  others 
besides  professional  musicians.  A  &csimile  of  the 
first  page  of  Mozart's  autograph  gives  additional 
value  to  the  little  volnme. 

Mdhe.  St.  Gasunn,  a  Udy  well  known  as 
an  exp^enoed  and  laeceesfnl  teacher,  has  sent  us 
fax  notice  the  second  edition  of  her  little  pamphlet 
on  Tkt  Growth  md  Odtivatim  of  tKe  Voko  m 
^nffing  (J.  B.  Cramer  and  Oo.),  which  is  foJl  of 
practical  and  useful  hints,  and  may  tiierefore  be 
warmly  recommended. 
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PROFESSOB  MCLLEB'S 


LIFE  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL 


COUNT  MOLTKE. 


TraLshited  by  PERCY  E.  PINEEBTON,. 


Gapt.  H.  HOZIEB. 


<■  MUUer'a  mdmlnble  Life  of  Hdtke."— In  leader  o» 
Lord  Ol^maford,  Harcb  IT. 
"Uoet  gTAphlo  and  ptotoreiqne."— Jfomltv  Awf. 
"  A  highly  tutcmting  maoograph  of  this  IDoifcriooi  •oldtar."' 

CMrf  AnnMl. 

"  Tbli  intenstliig  acoonitt  of  Utdtke's  Ufe." 

rititei  Strelet  OataUe. 

•'  Of  abBorbliig  interert  to  all  Tbcae  who  turn  nmler- 

taken  R  bave  ihown  tliemaolTei  worthy  of  tho  aidijeot,  and  de- 
■orra  our  boot  tbanka  tor  prcMotliig  jm  with  a  book  ao  full  of 
lnteieat~-at  the  nma  ttma  H  tras  a  dncadpftlaB  oC  a  Biaatv- 
mlnd.  "—Biumtiur. 

"  Of  the  gnat,  maaly,  nudvt  oU  soldiar,  KUtka,  wo  In 
TT"g1»"'<  at  all  errenti  han  heard  ■>  Httle  that  than  fi  nanelr 
a  page  In  Ihia  admliablo  memoir  that  win  not  come  upon  the 
majocltjr  et  naden  wlU>  the  agi-eeabte  iboA  of  a  laeaaant 
nraWMB.  The  book  ia,  indeed,  a  dSUgbtfnl  one,  admlrablr 

liiiiJatnil  and  edited  It  mltfife  have  bean  wtitteD  bv  an 

g^»Hffiii^»     M.-  lTninTtiBl'*T  'tf  **y  "r''T''*Tt  *in  ft  " 

"Tba  TOtame  te  of  great  IntaiMt  It  pnaanta  to  oa  » 

man  of  One  ohanoter,  and  amaring  foroe  of  InteUeot  aad  wfll. 

 Wemnatnot  be  tempted  to  forllur  ertraota,  aKbongh 

the  qnotatloiu  gfvos  tnm  Hotthtfa  lettoa  an  fait  of  Intereab 
We  oan  only  repwt  what  wa  ham  remarked  already,  that  the 
book  la  mo  which  ought  to  be  read."— ^tovry  WorU. 

"  The  blatory  of  the  two  great  oampatgnii,  wbloh  are  rejdflto 

^th  militarr  aoUeraments  of  the  taigbeat  order  oansot 

be  atndlad  with  other  than  abaorUng  Intercat  In  recom- 
mending tbia  Tolnme  to  our  readen,  we  can  only  aay  that  the 
tranalaUon  of  Ur.  Ftnkerton  reada  eaallT  and  well,  and  that 
Uie  taak  of  editing  It  hoa  been  pertormedby  CapL  Boiler  with 
anooeea.  The  adrantagea  afforded  by  hla  peiaonal  aoqoalnU 
anoe  with  the  two  campaigna. .  ..hare  enabled  the  editor  t» 
diadiarga  hie  dnty  in  a  very  aatistaotory  manner,  and  to  the 
great  baoellt  of  the  bloKrM>her  and  of  the  naden  of  bis 
work."— ^rmy  md  Xaog  OanOe,  April  19. 

"niajnat  irtiat  a Uognphy  dioold  be—brief,  and  yet  fall 
enon^  to  glva  a  dear  idea  of  all  the  leading  inoideaU  in  a  Ulfr 
that  waa  waD  worth  writing." 

IfrntmloHd  uauart  OateHt,  kpOl  IS. 

•*  It  la  not  a  thenw  abintvblah  the  author  need  feel  diil- 
denti,  leat  the  aabjoot he haa aeleoted  Sboold  prore  'oavian  to 

the  genenL'  Wa  oan  cordially  reoommend  the  reader  to 

tnm  to  theae  pages  tor  hlmsdf OfvU  Servict  Oatette,  April  13. 

"  Anthor,  translator,  and  editor  may  be  oongratnlated  opoa 
their  respecAlTe  shares  in  the  prodootioa  of  this  work,  tor  all 
hare  done  well,  eapedaUy  the  anthor,  who  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  write  the  life  of  the  great  atrateglst  within  modenUe 

UioitB  The  matwIalH  for  this  admlratde  biographr  have 

been  derived  from  works  either  written  by  Uoltke  UniNUi  or 
from  information  which  he  baa  blmseU  famished." 

Jlrood  Arnnr,  March  SS. 


W.  SWAN  SONNBNBOHXIN,  IS  Paternoster  Sqoare. 


BartL  now  leady,  oimtalnlQg  IS  Flatai,  lupeilal  4to,pilao 

\Ot.M. 

A GRAMMAR  OF  JAPANESE  ORNAMENT 
'  AND  DB8IQH,  illoatnted  by  examples  of  all  clagea 
ot  Natural  and  Conventionaliaed  Forma ;  arranged  and  drawn 

fMm  the  originals.   

By  THOMAS  W.  CUTLBB,  P.RJ.BJ- 
With  latrodnotory  and  deocrlptiTe  text. 
Otdkakd  Sy  tptrkU  pavOuum  to  Il.RJl.  Utt  Prtiteeu  IMUi, 
MarOiUmtttof  iarwt. 
The  work  wlU  be  oompleted  in  ftwr  patta,  whidh  1*111  be 
imed  at  interrala  of  abont  two  mntha.  Proveotus  forwarded 
on  ^ipUoattoa. 

Lrmdon :  B.  &  BATSFORD,  «  High  Holbora. 


HKW  KOTEL. 
JTiHt  pnHUisd,  la  S  ma,  SU..  at  aU  LQrailaa. 

H^AUD  ATHERTON.  By  Alfbbd  Lbuqh. 
rpAKE  MY  ADVICE:  a  Book  for  Every  Home. 

partalnlw  to  DftilT  Un.  Cro«DSvo,ii^arf.  pert  free. 

LoBdea  I  jAifse  Blaokwood  a  Co..lJ>Tdl^  CoBrt.RrtemaaterBoir 

Thia  day,  targe  poet  Bro,  doth  ber^ed,  price  It.  Sd. 

RITUALISM:   ROMANISM:   and  the 
BBFORUATION  :  ft  Qneation  of  PaoL    ^  tbi  Bar. 
Bamubl  WAnmniOBT,  D.D.,  Anthor  of  "  Christian  Oertalnty," 
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NATURAL  niSTOBY  RAMBLES.— A  Senes  of  Popular  Handbooks  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of 

the  British  Isles.  iJu*tpmi^-i 
LAHE  ASD  FIELD.   By  the  Ber.  J.  0.  Wood,  M.A.,  Anfcbor  of  XOVirXAIH  AND  XOOR.  By  J.  E.  Tatlor,  Esq.,  F  L.S.,  F.Gi 

**EcgD|MirttliontHKida,"fc&  WUli  nnmnmi  Woodmtt.  X<MpBT(Hdoth  bQHili,9«.M.  Uttar  «f  £stoMi  OsMCp.  With  naautoni  Woodcota.  S^8To,alatlibaiidi,Si:U. 

THE  WOODLAHDS.   By  M.  G.  Cooke,  H.A.,  LL.D.   With  no-  in!rDEE0SOTniS.   By  J.  E.  Tatlos,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Edb: 

nMmns  Woodonti.  Fo^  6to,  doth  Imnli,  S>.  6<L  ol  iSctam  Oou^.  Wltta  nnmemni  Woodoute.  Fcftp8>ro,<dotlib(^di,bM. 

XAKES  AHD  BIVEB8.   By  0.  O.  Geoom  Napibe,  P.G.S.,  Author  I  THE  SEA  SHORE.    By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncas,  M.B.  (Londooi. 

of  "Tbe Food,  Un,  and  BoMfy  of  BriUsb  Blids,"  fw.  With  nnmeroni  WoodonU.  Fcap  |         F.IUS.  With  nnnuroDS  Voodcnto.  7o»p  8to,  cloth  boarda,  b.  M. 
Sto,  cloth  boudi,  Sf.  M. 


CONVEBSION  OF  THE  WEST:  The  aiavs.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.,  Head  Master 

ol  King's  College  Soboota.  With  Map.  Fcap  870,  oloth  boards,  it.  {Jua  ptaa)^, 

Tho  folk) wing  YiriB.  of  tbls  Baiiw  have  alreadj  appevad 
THE  CELTS.— THE  ENGLISH.— THE  NORTHMEN.   By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maolbae,  D.D. 
THE  CONTINENTAL  TEUTONS.  By  the  Very  Rot.  Ohabub  Mhritale,  DJX 

**  l^wn  DUsottM  an  plcfmUy  wrlttao,  and  onght  to  proro  popular."— jlOnHHum. 

«11unU8fBwnadBn,howaTerirdlintanBed,  vhonlmowMgaof  Chnnh  hlitorr  vm  not  ba  anloigsd  oonlldaiibl;  1^  ttm  brief  bat  o«n(^ 


Fcap  8to,  i!}S  pigei,  limp  doth.  Price  la.  etch. 

ON  HEALTH  AND  OOOUPATION.  By  BsiwAMm  Waed  Richabdson,  Esq.,  F,R.S.,  M.a,M.A, 

**  TJw  SbBDBli  of  Bia«ltb,pii!blIahedlvth*BocfabrArnomiMJiig-CbririlaBKnowltdg*,a^^  po— wlon  vt  wmj  fMollr  tint  U  not  ntterir  en4iM  of  ftt  mm  Mfttra! 

ON  PEBSONAL  OABE  OF  HEALTH.  By  the  kte  E.  A.  Pabees,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

B  bM  ootttsrjwd  A  TCvy  gnafclwneflt,  pil'Bdpdly  OB  the  poor  and  on  ttKMe  irtio  havB  mnoh  lateroonne  vith  the  poor,  bdUdsi]r 
|e  miHiul  <n  panoiul  can  a<  health?'— Arfl  JToU  GuM*. 


" The Bodatj tor  Promottiig  C8irtea>o :   _., 


FOOD.    By  Albeet  J.  BEBHATfi,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

"HotUng  ewld  be  bettn  thaii  Sr.  Seraofa'  little  voik,  and  wecoidlaU;  rooommend  It  to  every  one  that  flnds  it  Deoenarr  to  oonalder  either  hie  ctomech  or  bis  porae."— CkintOan 

WATEB,  Am.  AND  DISINFEOTANTS.'  By  W-.. Noel  Habiley,  Esq.,  King's  College. 

"  The  prowBtTObiiiw,  toWB  the  pan  tA  Xr,  Hartley,  fa  trtU  flttpd  to.bBeome  ^  recognlaB^  aoUwrity,  fclend,  and  oompanloo  In  every  home  to  Bngland."— £iao. 


BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Animal  Creation  (The)  :  a  Popular  Intro- 

daotion  to  Zoology.  By  Thoku  Bunn  Jon&  Gaq.  Illne- 
tnted,  7a.  U.  — >  — * 

Animal  World  (LesMnu  from  the).  By 

0.  ToKUMBDii,  Eeq.  3Tola.4ai 

leaaty  in  Common  Things.   Hlostrated  by 

13Di»wlnfifromNatare,b7Un.J'W.WHTHPaB.  Fiiated 
In  Oolonn.  With  DenrlpUve  Letterpreae  by  the  Anther  of 
"Ufa  In  the  Walls,"  &e.  Handeomely  bonnd  in  cdotb, 
bereUed  boorda,  fall  gUt  OOa,  gQt  edgM,  ID*,  td. 

Eirds  (&itish)  in  their  Hannts:  being  & 

PopnlsT  Acooimt  of  the  Blnli  which  have  been  oheerred  in 
the  Brllieh  lilee,  tbe!r  HannM  and  Habits,  their  Syatematic, 
Oommon,  and  Provlncdal  Namv;  togethor  witti  a  Synopaia 
of  Oeoera,  and  a  Brief  Suuiuaiy  ot  SpecUc  Chazootno. 
mibnnnanmnualnitlDBa.  ByuulateBeT.O.A.JosxB, 
B.A-7,IuS.  lOt. 


Birdi'  Vests  and 

aA.J0HX8.  WlthU 


gi.   By  tile  late  Ber. 
~  Plates  of  Kggi^  Si. 

Oolonred  Plates. 


By  the  late  Ber.  G.  A. 


Birds  of  the  Seashore. 

ll.  M. 

Botanical  Ramblos. 

Jomta.  So. 

Earth's  Kany  Voiees.    Eirat  Series,  gUt 

edgn,  9t,  Beoond  Serka,  gUt  adgea,  Sfc  The  Two  SorieB,  in 
One  volmne,  ii. 

Evenings  at  the  HiOTOSOOpe;  or,  BroearcheB 

among  the  Mtnater  Organa  and  Forms  ot  Animal  Ufa.  By 
P.  H.  OossK,  Esq.,  F.E.8.  A  New  Edltloa,  Eeriaed  and 
Annotated,  4«. 

yamiliar  History  of  British  Fishes.  By 

Pnainc  BroKUitn,  Inapectcnt  of  Botanoo  PidMctoa  tor  Xng' 
land  and  Wolea,  Ua.  with  manatwa  Dhuteattana, 


Flowers'  of  the  Fiell  ■  By  the  late  Rev. 

C.  JL,  JoBHS.  With  ADmerous  Illiiatratioiis,  61, 

Forest  Trees.  By  the  late  Rev.  C.  A.  Johks. 

-  -Xew  and  Beriied  Bdltien,  ninatxated,  Ot. 

Life  lUndergroondt  in  the  Church  Tower, 

the.WOOpe,  and  tbe  OLD  KEEP.  By  the  Aathor  o(  "  Ufe 
In  the  Walls,"  bo.  On  toned  paper,  with  i  Illustrations, 
It.  id. 

Natoral  History:  ZUutrated  Sketches  of 

AKIMAL8.  SMfan  L  .anS  n.  Bdng  a  New  BdlUon.  at 
"Zooleglail  SkebAM.**-  With  OoloiitBd  FronU«faoa,  eMih 
Sf.M. 

Hatima-History(8hort  Chapters  on).  U.6d. 
Ocean  (The).  ByF.H.OoBSB,F.B.S.  4a.6d. 
Seaweeds  (British).  Coloured  Plates.  Is.Qd. 
Selbome  (The  Vatural  History  of).  By 

the  late  B«t.  Qoubt  Wanx,  AM.  Anmged  for  Yooog 

Persona,  it.  6d. 

TTnole  Tom's  Stories;  or,  Buzzes  from  Insect 

Land.  On  toned  paper,  with  4  Page  mnstrattens.  Is.  td. 

Week  at  the  Lizard  (A).   With  Map  and 

nomerons  Woodcnts.  By  the  late  Bar.  C.  A.  Johna,  Author 
(rf  "FlowerBof  theBi«M."&c.  2:M. 

Wild  Flowers.  In2ToIs.  By  Ahhb  Pratt. 

With  m  ColmndPlatea,  Ite 


Natural  History  of  the  Bihle.    By  the 

Ber.  Canon  TnienuH,  Avthor  of  "  The  Land  ot  lanel." 
Poet  8T0,  wUb  nnmeroni  nhutrntlaia,  oloth  boards,  lad 
edgea,7f.<d. 


lilUALS  OF  ELEIEITART  SCIEIGE. 

PRICE  ONE  SBILLIXO  BACH. 
Foap  Svo,  Ump  doth,  eaA  Volnma  contabuag  IW  pi|K 
with  mustrotimi. 

Crystallography.  By  Heert  Falin  Orsm, 

H.A.,  Fellow  «  Clare  Ooliege,  Cambridgei 

The  Spectroscope   and  its  Work.  Br 

BrCHABD  A.  PftOCToa,  Aathor  of  "  Satom  snd  iM  S.i*o!' 
"Tbe Son,"  "The Moon."  ice.  WlthOolMnlDiWMi<i 
theSpeotm. 

Fl^siology.  By  F.  Le  Gbos  Curji,  F.B5- 

W.  ThomaA  HoepttaL 

Geology.   By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  BoiraBr, 

rJiM.,  PntBaaoz  of  Gtaology  ia  Uolnnitr  OoUwe,  Loatat 

Chemistry.    By  Axbgbt  J.  Bebkats,  Fro- 

fesBor  of  Chemistry,  St,  Thomas's  Ho^teL 

Zoology.  By  Alfred  Newtox,  M.A.,  F.Ri- 

UagJUen  OoUege.  Protesaor  of  Zoelagy  and  QmV^ 
AmUomy  to theUnlTeniQ- ol  Combrbqifc 

Botany.   By  Robert  Bentlkt,  Professor  i 

Botany  in  King's  College,  Loudon,  and  to  thePhsnia^ 
Uoal  Society. 

Astronomy.    By  W,  H.  Cmtsm,  ^ 

Trinl^  OoU^  Oambrldga ;  the  Eoyal  OtaerrmtOfT. 

wioh. 

Matter  and  Motion.  By  J.  Oi-ebk  Mas^J 

U.A.,  Trinity  OoUe^i,  Oombi^lge,  UnlrenltT  ftwM" 
Bxperinuntal  Phyrio.  ^ 
"  We  sua  baldly  aay  that  there  la  no  one  JW^". 

would notSel hU conceptions  of  physics! 

lorged,  and  rendemd  mora  definite  ^  fiM  penHBl  ot  itj^ 
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may  he  addressed  to  ihe  FUBLISHBB, 
Add  not     f  A0  Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

IGiedSssays.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  (Smith, 
Elder  A  Co.) 

IThen  twenty,  or  more,  years  ago  Mr. 
Ustthew  Arnold  first  neuned  the  name  of 
Ste.-Benve,  "the  master  of  as  all,'*  there 
were  probably  not  twenty  people  in  Eng- 
land who  had  ever  heard  that  name,  or 
wiio,  if  they  knew  the  name,  knew  what  it 
signified.   Arnold  did  not  adopt  Ste.-Beare 
ma  his  master  and  exemplar,  bat  his  instinct 
led  him  at  once  to  the  French  critic  as  the 
«ne  jndge  in  whom  he  found  any  perception 
of  tLat  qnality  in  books  in  virtue  of  which 
they  are  brought  within  the  zange  of  "  liter- 
^true."    Arnold  has  never  practised  the 
VTofession  of  reviewer ;  his  reviews  of  books 
W  Iwen  quite  oocasicmal  and  exceptional. 
Yet  his  influence  upon  ihe  style  of  periodical 
critknam  ia  England  has  been  very  valoable. 

The  traditional  tone  of  reviewing  in  this 
coantiy  was  that  of  Warburton  in  the  last 
century,  and  Christopher  North  in  this.  If 
70a  disliked  a  man,  you  abused,  defamed, 
libeWed  him,  and  called  him  all  the  scurri- 
has  names  you  eoald  muster.    If  you  were 
lis  friend,  yon  puffed  his  book  with  magni- 
loquent epithets  of  praise.  The  Irish  ferocity 
of  the  bludgeon- and- tomahawk  school  was, 
indeed,  somewhat  toned  down  by  1850, 
before   Matthew  Arnold  came  upon  the 
jcene.    Bat  the  notion  which  the  profes- 
iional  reviewer  still  entertained  of  his  basi- 
less  waa  that  he  was  either  to  demoHah  a 
x>ok  or  to  recommend  it.   The  most  bril- 
iant  reviewer  of  that  period  was  Macaulay, 
md  the  barbaroos  manners  of  the  time  are 
^ereotyped  for  us  in  the  two  essays  in 
vhich  he  threw  himself  upon  Milton  with 
aadatory  rhetoric,  and  upon  Croker  with 
vithering  scorn. 

In  the  innumerable  host  of  amateur  critics 
[1  the  present  day  are  still  to  be  found 
ome  surviving  practitioners  of  the  stick- 
■nd-horsewhip  system,  by  whom  we  are 
nated  to  occasional  exhibitions  of  the  ram- 
Mnt  onslaught  of  the  days  of  Jeffrey  and 
Jilackwood.  But  a  better  tone  undoubtedly 
<n7ai]fl  in  the  best  class  of  periodical,  and 
rnon^  the  influences  which  have  contributed 
>  this  improvement  not  the  least  has  been 
>e  better  way  pointed  out  by  Mat^ew 
-rnold,  and  his  incessant  inculcation  of  it 
y  precept  or  by  example. 
Critics  required  to  be  taught  two  things, 
uc,  that  when  a  man  undertakes  to  pro- 
^unce  a  judgment  upon  a  writer's  treatment 
^  any  subject,  the  critic  ought  to  have,  to 
^§in  with,  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  at 


least  equal  to  that  of  the  author  under  re- 
view. This  obvious  principle,  so  long  un- 
known in  this  counlxy,  English  reviewers 
learnt  from  Germany.  The  Aoadbht  may 
justly  claim  the  credit  of  having  naturalised 
and  established  it  among  us.  The  other  lesson 
we  might  have  learnt  from  France,  but  we 
did  not.  That  we  are  learning  it  at  all  is  due 
to  Matthew  Arnold.  There  is  such  a  thing, 
in  the  management  of  written  speech,  as 
style,  taste,  elegance — in  a  word,  form.  Of 
the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  style  no 
German  of  this  day  has  any  idea.  Hence 
German  books,  valuable  as  they  are  in  point 
of  matter,  resemble  the  Mosaic  chaos—a  foAu 
and  hoJiiiy  "without  form  and  void."  In 
the  materialistic  age  of  England  through 
which  we  have  passed,  if  it  can  be  said  to 
be  past,  the  tendency  of  our  hooks  has  been 
to  neglect  form.  Some  of  our  most  ac- 
credited doctors  still  maintain  the  German 
doctrine  of  "say  it  anyhow."  Only  the 
other  day  Mr,  Frederic  Harrison  told  a 
London  audience,  with  great  applause,  that 
provided  what  you  said  was  good,  it  was 
matter  of  indifference  how  it  was  worded. 
I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Frederic 
Harrison  is  far  too  knowing  to  act  upon  his 
own  advice.  He  has  taken  care  to  provide 
himsdf  with,  and  to  keep  for  his  own  ex- 
clusive use,  one  of  the  most  careful,  tren- 
chant, lucid  styles  now  written :  a  style, 
which  if  it  does  not  always  satisfy 
the  perceptions  of  taste,  exemplifies  the 
most  elaborate  art  of  composition. 

What  Matthew  Arnold  has  made  us  b«^n 
to  attend  to  is  somethine  which  reaches 
beyond  mere  s^le,  beyoira  the  syntax  or 
wording  of  our  sentences.  There  ia  an 
urbane  quality,  a  play  of  mind  for  the 
play's  s^e,  a  quality  the  possession  of 
which  raised  the  Athenians  to  the  pre- 
eminence they  hold  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
civilisation,  and  their  hold  upon  which  still 
keeps  the  French  nation  at  the  head  of 
civilised  Europe.  Of  this  mental  quality, 
manners,  social  interconree,  art,  are  severally 
expressive.  literature  is  also  an  expression 
of  Uie  same  quality,  and  one  which  is  become 
far  more  importfuit  than  it  used  to  be, 
through  the  uffuaion  of  the  oppcnrtunities  of 
reading.  Maiiy  things  we  may  have  leamt 
from  Matthew  Arnold,  but  this,  I  think, 
especially:  that  a  book  ia  not  merely  a 
vehicle  of  information,  but  a  work  of  art. 
It  should  please  by  its  form.  It  should  not 
merely  instruct,  it  should  appeal  to  the 
cultivated  humanity  which  education  brings 
out  in  the  reading  classes. 

I  have  said  that  Matthew  Arnold  has  had 
a  large  share  in  the  reform  of  our  criticism. 
He  has  taught  the  professional  reviewer 
that  neither  praise  nor  blame,  nor  yet  an  im- 

S-irtial  mixture  of  the  two,  is  a  sufficient 
Lscharge  of  his  function.  For  science  a 
critic  should  have  knowled^,  and.  this  the 
Germans  have  taught  us.  Matthew  Arnold 
teaches  us  that  the  critic  of  literature  must 
have  soul:  in  the  words  of  Cleveland's 
epitaph  on  Ben  Jonson — 
"  The  sool  which  anaver'd  belt  to  all  mil  stud 
By  others,  and  which  most  raqoital  made." 

Arnold's  influence  on  the  critic  has  gone 
much  beyond  the  negative  influence  of  re- 
straining him  from  hitting  out.  The  spread 
of  civilisation  tends  to  confine  club-law  in 


criticism  to  the  Bohemian  newspapers. 
Arnold  has  endeavoured  to  inspire  our 
critics  with  a  new  perce^on,  that  of  refine> 
*ment  aa  a  quality  which  should  pervade 
writing  aa  well  as  speech. 

But  Arnold's  ambition  as  a  social  reformer 
goes  much  beyond  a  desire  to  improve  the 
tone  of  the  critical  journals.  He  desires  to 
purify  and  elevate,  not  only  the  writers  of 
criticism,  but  the  readers.  He  does  not,  in 
these  essays,  appear  in  the  oharacter  of  a 
national  reformer.  He  does  not  propound 
ultimate  social  problems  and  offer  a  re- 
medial reorganisation  of  society  fh)m  top  to 
bottom.  He  assumes  society  to  go  on  as 
now  constituted,  and  the  relation  of  classes, 
of  capital  and  labour,  either  to  be  what  ib 
now  is,  or  to  be  somehow  arranged  by 
economic  ^w.  This  as  it  may  he.  In  any 
case  there  will  be  people — ^large  classes  of 
shopkeeping  and  business  men,  and  all  the 
women — who  have  not  to  work,  and  who  have 
leisure.  To  these  perishing  souls,  destituttt 
of  all  share  in  the  most  precious  outcome  of 
the  ages  of  preparation,  is  Arnold's  mission. 
He  sees  the  herds  of  the  English  middle 
class  as  they  look  to  a  foreign  looker-on, 
one  of  whom  wrote  in  a  French  paper: — 
"  To  understand  the  auccess  of  Mesare.  Moody 
and  Sankej  one  must  be  familiar  with  English 
manners ;  one  muat  know  the  mind-deadening  in~ 
fluence  of  a  narrow  Biblism ;  one  must  have  ex- 
perienced the  sense  of  ennui  which  the  aspect 
and  the  frequentation  of  tfaia  great  division  of 
English  society  produce  in  others,  the  want  of 
elasticity  and  the  chnmic  emiw  which  charao- 
teriae  this  class  itself,  petiifiad  ia  a  narrow  Fnv 
testantism,  and  in  a  perpetual  xeading  of  the 
BiUe." 

This  class,  the  great  middle-class,  a  class 
which  comprehends  the  whole  English  na- 
tion between  the  highest  aristocracy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  peasant  and  artisan  on 
the  other,  the  class  by  which  we  are  known 
on  the  Continent  as  "the  vulgar  nation," 
"  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury entered  the  prison  of  Puritanism,  and 
had  the  key  turned  upon  its  spirit  there  for 
two  hundred  years."  The  power  of  intellect, 
the  power  of  beant^,  the  power  of  social  lifo 
and  manners,  amenity,  accomplishment,  gen- 
tleness, docility,  attractiTO  behaviour,  tlu> 
desire  for  elegance,  fox  grace  of  lifb  and  sur- 
roundings, the  efibrt  to  please — all  these 
thii^a  are  unknown  to  our  ^;reat  vulgarian 
herd.  Instead  of  averting  his  face  fnun  the 
unpleasing  spectacle,  Arnold  is  smitten  with 
a  profound  pity  for  this  weltering  mass  of 
prosperous,  well-to-do  barbarism,  and  would 
hdn  raise  them  out  of  the  slough  of  mate- 
rialism in  which  they  lie,  self-pleaaing,  well 
content  to  be  where  they  are. 

How  is  this  sordid  and  unintellediual  mass 
to  be  reached  ?  How  is  an  apostle  of 
"things  of  the  mind"  to  find  access  for  a 
new  idea  to  those  whose  minds  axe  dosed 
to  all  ideaa,  aa  such?  If  by  preaching, 
Arnold  vrill  preach,  and  does  so  most  elo- 
quently. But  we  all  know  that  preaching 
ia  in  vain  till  the  soul  is  flrat  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  its  want.  And  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  trading,  thriving,  calculating  class  in 
question  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  itself 
and  its  form  of  existence.  Its  only  want  is 
more  income,  and  to  attire  itself  with  tlia 
fashions  and  designations  which  have  be- 
come associated  with^uktocracy.  Jts  am- 
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bitiona  are  wholly  material ;  moral  or  relig^- 
oas  aspiration  is  unknown  to  it.  Its  strong, 
self-reliant,  self-asserting  qnaltty,  the  very 
qnalifj'  which  gives  it  its  wealth  and  mate- 
riaX  comfort,  exclades  from  it  any  suapioioii 
of  its  own  moral  deficienoies.  It  caonot 
have  refinement;  for  refinement  is  not  a 
possession,  but  an  endearonr,  and  this  class 
knows  of  no  endeavonr  except  after  more 
prosperity. 

As  far  as  I  see  in  this  volume  of  Mixed 
Essays,  Matthew  Arnold  has  no  veiy  hopeful 
remedy  to  ofier  for  a  state  of  things  so  de- 
plorable as  we  all  feel  this  to  be.  While  he 
IS  painting  the  misery  of  this  moral  apathy, 
this  living  death,  of  our  well-to-do  classes, 
he  is  striking  and  stimulating  in  a  way 
which  raises  him  much  above  those  of  our 
essayists  whose  only  aim  is  to  weave  for  us 
a  tissue  of  beautuul  words.  A  distinct 
spiritual  aim  inspires  this  volume,  urging  to 
c^ort,  and  pointing  to  a  high  ideid.  But 
when  we  enquire  into  the  means  of  attaining 
this  endf  I  do  not  find  them  distinctly 
marked.  There  may  be  casual  indications, 
bat  two  reforms  onl^  are  definitely  stated  as 
means  to  the  desured  end.  These  are 
"  equality  "  and  a  good  system  of  secondaiy 
schools. 

Of  these  two  engines  of  moral  renovation 
"  equality  "  is,  as  Arnold  himself  points  out, 
a  result  of  refinement  rather  than'  a  cause. 
Or,  rather,  "  equality  "  may  come  in  two  very 
di^rent  ways:  it  may  result  from  the 
middle  class  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
ideal  of  character  which  the  refined  class 
proposes  to  itself ;  or  "  equality  "  may  come 
in  a  democraOT,  as  it  has  in  America^  by  the 
obliteration  of  an^  moral  ideal,  a  social  state 
in  which  the  notion  we  attach  to  the  terms 
"gentleman,"  condnct  "  becoming  a  gentle- 
man,** is  wanting. 

"We  have,  then,  only  the  other  proposal  to 
fall  back  upon — that  of  a  system  of  second- 
.  ary  schools  erected  and  supported  by  the 
SUte.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  knows  officially 
more  about  schools  than  most  of  us,  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  aware  than  the  rest  of  us  of 
the  cramping  nature  of  the  education  given 
in  our  classical  and  commercial  academies, 
in  our  colleges  for  the  sons  of  licensed 
victuallers,  for  the  sons  of  medical  men,  and 
other  bourding-schools  of  private  adven- 
ture, which  owe  their  ezistcmce  and  adapt 
their  instruction  to  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise.  He  thinks  that  the  establish- 
ment  over  the  fiwe  of  Engluid  of  a  system 
of  high  schools  of  the  caUbrs  of  the  French 
Lyc^es,  administered  by  the  State,  wonid  of 
itself  elevate  the  tone  of  the  middle  classes. 
He  says 

' "  By  fi^Ting  to  these  Bchools  a  public  character, 
the  State  can  bring  iQStruction  la  them  under  & 
eritadsm  which  the  stock  of  judgment  in  our 
middle  das  see  is  not  itself  able  to  supply.  By 
giviog  to  them  a  national  character,  it  can  confer 
CHI  them  a  ffreatness  and  a  noble  s^rit  which 
the  tone  of  these  classes  ^s  not  of  its^  at 
preaent  adequate  to  impart." 

The  French  Lyc^e,  then,  seems  to  be  tbe 
one  cmly  and  sufficient  antidote  on  wbioh 
Matthew  Arnold  relies  for  the  care  of  the 
manifold  distempers  in  mind,  manners,  and 
monU  faeuing  which  he  has  pointed  ont  and 
floeoribed  wiui  so  much  force  and  hnmonr. 
I  confesB^myaelf  nnahie  to  feel  as  much  oon-  | 


fidence  in  Matthew  Arnold's  jtrescription  as 
he  seems  to  do  himself.  It  is  a  feshion  just 
now,  whenever  we  encounter  a  sooial  evil,  to 
invoke  "  edaoation  **  as  the  omnipotent  force 
which  can  remove  moantains  and  core  all 
diseases.  Bat  between  "  education  "  and 
"  school "  there  is  a  wide  difference.  School 
is  only  a  very  small  part  of  a  man's  education. 
Will  a  few  years*  schooling,  I  wonder,  turn  a 
Philistine  into  a  child  of  "  light  and  sweet- 
ness"? How  is  it  that  Philistinism  is 
rampant  among  the  French  bourgeois 
who  have  the  run  of  these  wonder-work- 
ing Lyo^B  ?  Where  are  the  teachers  to 
be  found  who  are  to  communicate  to  so 
many  thousand  stf^ant  pools  of  muni- 
cipal and  provincial  ditchwater,  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  fountaia  of  life  P  In  vain  are 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  professed  in  a 
school  or  college  if  they  are  not  taught 
liberally,  and  oy  liberally-bred  teachers. 
The  study  of  all  ute  humanities  extant  could 
not  make  an  Ultramontane  collsige  anything 
bat  a  machine  for  turning  oat  Ulfcramontanes, 
where  the  humanities  are  manipulated  by 
Catholic  teachers  for  Catholic  ends.  Will 
Arnold's  new  State  middle-schools  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  public  grammar-schools,  and 
forsake  liberal  education  for  education  sake, 
and  go  in  for  a  mechanical  grind  yielding 
much  fruit  in  prizes,  pecuniary  and  hono- 
rary, but  crushing  out  of  the  young  spirit 
all  free  delight  and  genial  play  with  the 
"things  of  the  mind"?  Before  we  invite 
the  middle  class  to  enter  a  system  of  schools, 
modeled  after  the  schools  used  by  the  gentry 
and  aristocracy,  we  ought  to  be  sore  that 
we  preserve  in  our  own  schools  and  univer- 
sities the  lamp  of  soienoe,  the  condition  of 
humane  cnltare,  the  key  to  aU  tiie  arts,  whidi 
is  only  to  be  found  in  a  teacher  animated 
himself  by  a  lofby  ideal  and  a  disinterested 
love  for  the  things  he  teaches  to  others. 

Thas  it  appears  to  me  that  these  essays 
are  most  successful  in  bringing  before  us,  in 
all  its  unloveliness,  the  dismal  blank  of  the 
domestic  interior  of  the  English  middle-class 
femily.  They  are  not  equally  distinct  on 
the  methods  of  prevention  and  cure.  But 
it  would  be  a  very  imperfect  account  of  a 
charming  volume  to  leave  the  impresuon 
that  this  one  topic  is  a  complete  summary 
of  its  contents.  It  is  rich  in  suggestion  up 
and  down  the  field  of  pure  literature.  It  is 
in  his  feeling  for  pure  literature,  as  such, 
that  Matthew  Arnold  stands  alone  among 
the  writers  of  our  day.  When  he  de- 
scends into  the  arena  m  sodal  debate  his 
opinions  are  but  the  opinions  of  one  among 
many  thoughtful  men.  When  he  takes  an 
historical  view  he  is  open  to  be  challenged 
by  many.  I  cannot,  for  instance,  allow  his 
dictum  on  Cromwell's  foreign  policy  to  pass 
without  a  protest.  He  says  it  was  Crom- 
well's foreign  policy  which  gave  Europe  '*  the 
Grand  Monarch  and  all  that  he  denoted," 
The  Protector's  foreign  policy  was  directed 
to  forming  a  strong  Protestant  party,  which 
would  have  made  the  Grand  Monarch  and 
his  conquests  in  the  Low  Countries  impos- 
sible. It  was  the  Stuart  formgn  poUcy, 
which  abetted  the  Frenbh  Grown  in  crush- 
ing the  ProtMtants  in  France,  that  pro- 
duced the  Grand  Monarch. 

While  Arnold's  historical  view  is  often  im- 
perfect, his  literary  perception  is  never  at 


fault,  and  his  verdict  all  bat  iniallible.  I 
leave  this  little  loophole  for  diflsent,  in  order 
that  I  may  challenge  something  he  liae  said 
of  Cowper  in  this  volume.  Stopford  Broob 
had  said  that  in  the  retired  poet's  thought  is 
to  be  fonnd  the  new  thought  upon  the  sab. 
ject  of  mankind,  which  was  soon  to  take » 
fiOToe  a  form  in  Paris!  Arnold  contradicts 
this.  It  appears  to  me  a  true  and  happr 
rapproehemmt  The  mild  parochial  philu. 
thropy  of  Cowper  is  Rousseau  taken  in  tie 
shape  adapted  to  the  English  TiUage-gna. 
I  must  here  side  with  Stopford  Brooke  nthtr 
than  with  his  critic.  But  these  are  nit 
occasions.  In  this  very  essay,  the  revieirtJ 
the  Primer  of  English  Literatare,  Uattbet 
Arnold  is  more  than  once  content  with 
barely  reversing  Stopford  Brooke's  propco. 
tion,  and  leaving  things  so.  For  iostuice, 
"  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  Milton  'sommed 
up  in  himself  all  the  higher  iuflaeocesof  the 
Beoasoeiuie.*  "  There  is  probably  no  otltn 
living  oritio  who  could  be  permitted,  ud 
whom  we  shonld  all  recoguiae  as  bong  en- 
titled, to  deal  with  boo  1m  in  tbis  stjle 
summary  jurisdiction.  Such  is  onr  coaE- 
dence  in  Arnold's  judgment  and  discern- 
ment in  literary  things,  that  no  ooe  wooU 
think  of  appealing  from  a  ruling  of  his,  em 
when  delivered  without  its  reasons. 

Mask  Fiim 


Evolution,  Old  and  New :  or,  ih  Wfflna  if 
Buffon,  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  atikimi, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  CkHeiDu. 
win.  By  Samnel  Butler,  (Khrdtk^  k 
Bogae.) 

A  BOOK  by  the  author  ttf  Erealm  cmot 
&iIto  befhll  of  brilliant  pamdox,  deHctte 
irony,  and  a  profoond  but  seemin^y 
coverable  meaning.  Mr.  Butler's  new 
volume  keeps  up  the  tradition  of  bis  eariitr 
efforts,  and  will  not  disi^point  the  readtf 
who  turns  to  it  for  the  old  audacity,  the  o'a 
mystery,  and  the  old  originality.  From  fe- 
ginning  to  end  our  eccentric  author  treat-' 
us  to  a  dazzling  flood  of  epigram,  invective, 
and  what  appears  to  be  argument;  «' 
finally  leaves  us  without  a  single  clear  ida 
of  what  it  has  all  been  driving  at.  Tet  n 
may  at  least  be  thankful  for  a  tborongbjj 
amusing  and  interestii^  book,  which  « 
cannot  take  np  withoat  reading  it  thnnf 
at  a  single  sitting. 

Mr.  Butler's  fiiends,  the  Preface  teDs  ^• 
cautioned  him  "  to  avoid  all  appeamw 
singularity.'*    As  tbey  did  not  at  the*- 
time  provide  him  with  a  new  individaJ;- 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  cautioB^''- 
with  small  success.  Evolution,  Old  -"''^  ^p' 
appears  on  its  title-page  as  "  Op.  ■k' 
whon  being  similarly  announced  as  "Op-'- 
The  Fair  Ka^en  &a  "Op.  2,"  and  Lf^^ 
Hahit  as  "  Op.  3."    This  preliminivry  d*^ 
•  warns  the  public  as  to  the  class  of 
with  which  it  has  to  deal.   Mr.  Batlercomef 
forward,  as  it  were,  to  proclaim  ^]^^\] 
professional  satirist.,  au'l  a  mysfitier 
will  do  his  beat  to  leave  you  atterly  in  ^' 
dark  with  regard  to  his  system  of  jn?^''" 
Is  he  a  teleological  theologian  mttha^J^ 
of  evolution  P   Is  he  an  evoiutaonist  luatm? 
fun  of  teleobgy  ?    Is  he  a  man  of  lei^ 
making  fun  of  spi^pce  P    Or  is  he  a  nua^ 
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of  pnre  irony,  making  fan  of  all  three  and  of 
his  audience  as  well  ?  For  our  part  we  de- 
cline to  commit  onrselvea,  and  prefer  to  ob- 
serve, as  Mr.  Batler  observes  of  Von  Harfc- 
mann,  that  if  his  meaning  is  anythine  like 
what  he  sajs  it  is,  we  can  "  only  say  that  it 
haa  not  been  given  to  us  to  form  any  d^- 
nita  conception  whatsoever  as  to  what  that 
laeaning  may  be." 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  Mr.  Batler  writes, 
"thata  vein  ofiroBvperradeB  the  whole,  or  much 
The  fpKAtet  part,  of  Baffm'B  work,  and  that  he  in- 
lendod  to  convey  one  meaiuii^  to  one  set  of 
readers  and  another  to  another ;  indeed,  it  is  often 
imposmble  to  believe  that  he  is  not  writing  be- 
tween hia  lineB  for  the  discerning  what  the  un- 
deeming  were  not  intended  to  see." 

''Matato  nomine  de  te  fabnla  narratar." 
Again 

*■  Complaint  agaioat  ao  ironical  writer  on  the  score 
that  he  puzzles  us  is  a  complaint  against  irony 
itself;  for  a  writer  is  not  ironical  unless  he  puzzles. 
He  should  not  puzzle  unless  he  believes  that  this 
is  the  best  manner  of  makiog  his  reader  under- 
stand him  in  the  end,  or  without  having  a  bomu 
boueJke  for  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  puzzle 
over  him ;  and  he  ahoald  make  it  ^bin  tlut  for 
long  puts  of  his  w<»k  together  he  is  to  be  taken 
sGcoroing  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  his  words ; 
bat  if  he  has  observed  the  above  duly,  he  is  a 
soocessful  or  unsucceasful  writer  accordinfj  as  he 
c allies  or  fails  to  do  so,  and  should  be  praised  or 
Uamsd  accordingly." 

After  this  very  frank  avowal,  Mr.  Bntler 
mast  not  be  aiigry  with  ns  if  we  decline  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  langhing  at  ns 
in  his  sleeve,  as  he  has  already  done  with 
the  orthodox  reviewers  of  The  Fair  Saven 

ud  the  BCientifio  reviewers  of  Life  and 

Sahit, 

There  is  method,  however,  in  our  anther's 
eccentricdty.   The  gist  of  hia  book,  at  least 
on  the  rarface,  lies  in  an  attempt  to  show 
that  Lunarok's  theory  of  evolution  was 
better  than  Mr.  Darwin's,  and  that  natural 
selection  helps  ns  not  at  aU  in  tinderstanding 
the  course  of  organic  development.  Mr. 
Butler  begins  by  the  old  quotation  from 
Paley  on  uhe  watch,  and  agrees  (or  seems  to 
agree)  that  the  human  organism  shows 
aoalc^ns  signs  of  design.    Therefore  there 
must  have  existed,  at  some  time  and  in  some 
place,  an  artificer  "  who  formed  the  animal 
mechanism  after  much  the  same  mental  pro- 
cesses of  observation,  endeavour,  snccessful 
contrivance,  and  after  a  not  wholly  unlike 
succession  of  bodily  actions,  as  those  with 
which  a  watchmaker  has  inade  a  watch." 
Bat  this  artificer,  if  the  analogy  is  to  hold, 
must  have  had  "  a  hand,  or  something  tanta- 
XQonnt  to  one,"  mast  have  had  a  body  which 
oonld  snfier  "  chagrin  if  the  contrivance  is 
nnsoccessfnl."     ao  Mr.  Bntler  tarns  cm 
Pkley  and  asks  point-bUuik,  "  Where  is  be  ? 
Show  him  to  ns.   If  yon  cannot  show  him 
to  ns  aa  flesh  and  blood,  show  him  as  flesh 
SLnd  sap ;  show  him  as  a  living  cell ;  show 
him  aa  protoplasm."    For  a  moment  we  are 
sta^ered.    Is  Mr.  Butler  going  back  to  a 

Erimitive  and  material  anthropomorphism  ? 
i  he  going  to  substitute  for  the  Being 
"without  body,  parts,  and  passions"  "a 
living,  tangible  person  with  flesh,  blood,  eyes, 
iiose,  can,  organs,  senses,  dimensions,  who 
^id  of  his  own  cunning,  after  infinite  proof 
of  every  kind  of  hazard  and  experiment, 
scheme  ont  and  feshion  each  organ  of  the 


human  body "  P  He  is :  but  he  suddenly 
overwhelms  ns  with  the  solution — this  de- 
signer and  artificer  is  man  himself. 

Not  Von  Hartmann's  vague  creation,  the 
Unoonscious  ;  not  Mr.  Marpny's  tmconscious 
intelligence  ;  but  the  conscious  man.  This 
is  (apparently)  Mr.  Batler's  central  faith. 
Animals  and  plants — though  he  rather  slurs 
over  the  plant  question — have  deliberately 
and  intentionally  made  themselves.  Not,  of 
coarse,  at  a  single  act  or  in  a  single  lifetime, 
but  by  slow  steps  and  hereditan^  transmis- 
sion. In  short,  Mr.  Batler  accepts  Lamarck's 
theory  of  development  by  conscioas  striving, 
and  minimises  the  meaning  of  Darwin  s 
theory  of  natural  selection. 

For  the  better  exposition  of  this  view  we 
get  a  racy  reeume  of  all  that  was  written  on 
evolution  by  the  pre-Darwinians — BufEon, 
Erasmus  Darwin,  and  Lamarck.  We  learn, 
on  the  authority  of  an  exploded  and  very 
crude  account  of  the  brain  by  the  first- 
named  writer,  that  the  higher  vertebrata  are 
"perambulating  vegetables  planted  upside 
down,"  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
man  bom  blind,  "  on  looking  at  the  objects 
before  him  with  nnsophistioated  eyes,  said, 
without  hesitation,  that  he  saw  *  men  as  trees 
walking.' "  We  are  told  thai  "  the  form  of 
the  serpent  may  be  dne  to  its  having  lost  its 
legs  by  successive  accidents  in  squeezing 
through  narrow  places."  We  get  a  whim- 
sical accoant  of  Mr.  Darwin's  great  dis- 
covery ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  end 
reduced  to  a  logical  pulp,  without  any  idea 
of  what  the  author  means  as  nonsense  and 
what  he  means  as  argument.  One  thing, 
however,  is  clear,  that  Mr.  Batler  is  carried 
away  in  real  earnest  by  bis  objection  to  Mr. 
Darwin's  position,  and  allows  himself  to  use 
unseemly  and  contemptnous  language  to- 
ward an  old  and  honoured  scientific  chief, 
whom  even  his  adversaries  should  respect  for 
his  noble  devotion  to  trath  and  hu  lifelong 
porsaii  of  knowledge. 

If  Mr.  Batler  really  means  what  he  says — 
and  this  time  he  seems  to  be  playing  us  no 
trick — the  answer  is  easily  given  in  a  single 
paragraph.  Everybody  knew  before  Darwin 
that  variations  occurred,  due  sometimes  (but 
not  always)  to  change  of  habit,  though 
oftener  to  physical,  chemical,  or  mechanical 
causes.  But  nobody  saw  before  Darwio  and 
Wallace  that  these  variations,  some  of  them 
"spontaneous" — that  ia,  adventitious — some 
of  them  perhaps  parposive,  would  be  weeded 
out  in  the  struggle  for  life,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  fittest  only.  Lamarck  saw  clearly  the 
principle  of  filiation ;  he  did  not  see  the 
efficient  canse  of  adaptation.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  not,  Why  do  oi^fanisms  vary  indefi- 
nitely P  bat,  Why  do  certain  of  these  varia- 
tions sncce^  wule  others  fail  ?  That  ques- 
tion Darwin  answered  once  and  for  ever, 
and  no  one-sided  argument  can  ever  deprive 
him  of  the  place  which  he  has  won  eternally 
in  the  history  of  human  thought  by  that 
magnificent  achievement. 

Mr.  Batler  thinks  otherwise.  "  I  may 
even  go,  without  fear,"  he  exclaims,  "  so  far 
as  to  say  that  any  writer  who  now  uses  the 
expression  '  natural  selection '  writes  himself 
down  thereby  as  behind  the  age."    He  sup- 

erts  this  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Prof, 
ivart  and  Mr.  Murphy  (whom  he  always 
speaks  of  as  the  Sev.  J.  J.  Murphy,  a  sly  hit, 


doubtless,  more  suo,  to  remind  us  that  the 
philosopher  of  Dunmnrry  is  essentially  more 
of  a  theologian  than  of  a  naturalist).  For 
ourselves,  we  are  content  rather  to  lag  in  the 
rear  with  Mr.  Darwin  than  to  lead  the  van 
of  progress  with  Mr.  Butier  and  his  crot- 
ohetty  companions.  We  have  an  uncomfort- 
able suspicion  that  he  would  probably  suc- 
ceed ia  finally  landing  ns  at  the  self-same 
point  from  which  he  started ;  and  that  is 
very  characteristically  Brewhon,  or  in  other 
words  Nowhere,  spelt  backward,  and  spelt 
backward  incorrectly.         Gbamt  Allbk. 


The  lAfe,  Letters,  and  Sermom  of  Herbeti  de 
Losinga.  By  E.  M.  Qoalbnrn,  D.D.,  and 
Henry  Symonds,  M.A.  In  Two  Yolnmes. 
(James  Parker  &  Go.) 
The  impression  which  a  cursory  inspection 
of  these  two  handsome  volumes  is  calculated 
to  produce  cannot  but  result  in  some  dis- 
appointment for  the  scholar.  Nothing,  at 
first  sight,  conld  be  more  suggestive  of 
patient  and  painstaking  research,  embodying 
a  substantial  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  a  noteworthy  character  and  his  age,  than 
the  goodly  type,  profuse  annotation,  plans, 
facsimiles,  elaborate  indexes,  and  appendices 
which  here  greet  ^e  eye.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, wUl  Bcarcelybe  able  to  give  the  ^rork 
a  closer  examination  without  coming  to  the 
oonclosion  that  the  subject-matter  hardly 
deserved  so  much  la)x)ar,  and  that  the 
labour,  though  considerable,  has  been  be- 
stowed with  but  insufficient  discrimination 
and  critical  ability. 

We  know,  in  reality,  very  little  about  Her- 
bert de  Losinga.  His  present  editors,  relying 
upoa  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  doubtful 
evidence,  incline  to  the  belief  that  he  was  an 
Englishman — "  the  son  of  a  wealthy  squire 
of  Suffolk  ;  "  but  the  prevalent  tradition  has 
hitherto  been  that  he  was  of  Norman  ex- 
traction. Certainly,  the  pliuicy  and  crafti-. 
ness  of  his  character,  his  quernlonsnesB 
when  in  adversity,  and  his  bold  encroach- 
ments on  the  liberties  of  the  ancient  abbey 
at  Edmnndsbnry,  the  most  fomons  of  all  the 
monasteries  of  East  Anglia,  are  features  far 
more  suggestive  of  the  Norman  than  of  the 
Saxon  ecclesiastic  of  those  times.  Herbert, 
like  Bemigius  of  Lincoln,  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Fecamp,  the  one  monastic  founda- 
tion of  any  note  in  that  region  of  ancient 
Normandy  which  stretches  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Seine.  From  Fecamp  he  was  pro- 
moted, about  the  year  1087,  to  preside  over- 
the  ancient  abbey  of  Bamsey,  in  Hunting,'^ 
donshire.  While  holding  this  office  he  ap-. 
pears  to  have  become  the  possessor  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  about  the  same  time- 
tho  oorrapt  policy  of  Banulf  Flambard, 
who  had  succeeded  Lanfranc  as  the  royal 
adviser,  was  throwing  open  the  dignities  of 
the  Church  to  the  highest  bidder.  Herbert 
(who  at  the  same  time  obtained  for  his  father 
the  abbEwy  of  Hyde,  near  Winchester)  waa 
enabled  to  offer  the  Red  King  an  overwhelm- 
ing "  consideration  "  for  the  see  of  Thetford, 
which  fell  vacant  in  1091.  His  offer  was 
successful,  bat  the  sum  (1,9002.)  which  he 
paid  into  the  royal  treasory  was  so  enormous 
as  to  provoke  a  general  ontcry.  The  new 
bishop  was  denoanced  by  the  chroniclers  as 
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a  "  &x  simoniae ; "  and  along  witli  his  father 
was  compared  by  one  writer,  in  some  satir- 
ical elegiacs,  to  Simon  Magns.  In  the  year 
1093,  Herbert  appears  as  one  of  the  bishops 
who  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  Auselm 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  It  was  shortly 
after  this  event,  when  the  disagreement  be* 
tween  that  pontiff  and  the  £ng  was  ap- 
proaching a  climax,  that  the  ezaspeiated 
monarcli  took  occasion  to  deprive  Herbert 
of  his  pastoral  staff — a  measore  designed,  it 
woold  seem,  as  a  kind  of  wsmmg  to  the 
whole  episcopate.  Herbert,  who  under  the 
influence  of  remorse  had  already  determined 
to  resign  his  see  into  the  hands  of 
Urban,  was  now  confirmed  in  his  resolu- 
tion of  transfernug  his  homage  to  the  Pope. 
He  mam^ed  to  take  his  departure  un- 
observed from  the  kingdom,  and  on  arriving 
at  Borne  "  the  poor  meek  bishop  of  Thet- 
ford,"  as  his  editors  term  him,  laid  his  staff 
(of  which  he  had  been  deprived  only  symboli- 
caUy)atthefeetofUrbi«i.  This  crafty  appeal 
fit)m  the  English  monarch  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  involving  as  it  did  the  recognition  of 
the  latter  as  the  rightful  dispenser  of  Church 
patronage,  was  at  that  time  peculiarly 
grateful  to  the  Papal  susceptibilities.  Urban 
raised  Herbert  from  his  snppliuit  posture, 
reinvested  him  with  the  insignia  of  his  office, 
and  sent  him  back  to  England  reassured 
and  comforted.  The  first  measure  of  the 
restored  Bishop,  on  his  return,  was  to 
transfer  his  see  from  the  decaying  city  o*f 
Thetford  to  Norwich,  then  a  rapzdly  increas- 
ing centre  (a  step  taken,  according  to  Bale, 
without  the  royal  sanction),  and  thereupon 
to  build  the  cathedral  and  parish  ohurch  of 
that  ancient  city. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  of  Herbert's 
career  as  recorded  by  the  chroniolera ;  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  his  letters  add  greatly  to 
■our  knowledge.  An  edition — a  sadly  un- 
critical one — of  these  letters  was  published 
in  1846,  by  Mr.  Anstrnther,  from  the  only 
known  surviving  MS.,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  at 
Brussels.  In  the  present  translation  the 
editors  have  made  some  endeavour  to  supply 
emendations  of  the  more  palpable  errors  in 
the  original,  while  of  the  sermons  they  have 
'given  the  whole  of  the  Latin  text  along  with 
the  translation.  In  both  letters  and  ser- 
mons, it  must  be  confessed,  the  most  indus- 
trious investigator  will  find  bnt  little  of 
value.  The  latter  abound  with  erroneous 
interpretations  of  Scripture  and  with  anec- 
dotes appealing  to  an  nnmeasured  credulity ; 
the  former  are  almost  altogether  wanting  in 
historical  significance :  in  their  singular 
flilenoe  with  respect  to  the  men  ana  the 
events  of  the  age  they  remind  ns  of  the 
early  Papal  letters.  The  editort;  themselves 
cannot  but  note  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
phenomenon  of  the  time,  the  Crusades,  is 
nnmentioned. 

The  translation,  so  far  as  we  have  com- 
pared it  with  the  text,  is  not  inaccurate ; 
but  occasionally  the  drift  and  purport  of  a 
passage  are  evidently  missed  from  a  want  of 
a  sufiScient  consideration  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  originally  penned.  For 
instance,  we  find  (i.,  266)  Bishop  Herbert 
appealed  to  on  one  occasion  an  abbot 
named  Bichard  for  his  co-operation  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  monastio  profession 


— "  monachatus  religionem  " — against  the 
clergy.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a 
distinct  reference  to  the  struggle  which  had 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  accession  of 
the  Conqueror  between  the  monastic  and  the 
secular  elements ;  and  the  reply  of  Herbert 
(if  we  accept  the  letter  as  genuine)  is  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  success  of  Lan- 
frano's  policy  as  (^posed  to  the  designs  of 
the  monarch.  Herboi  treats  Biofaard's  re- 
quest as  almost  an  absurdity ;  l^e  triumph 
of  the  monastio  order  is,  he  aays,  snfficiently 
complete,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
firom  the  archbishops  to  the  subdeacons, 
have  already  been  reduced  to  the  desired 
subjection.  Here  the  translators  render 
monachatus  religionem  "  by  '*  the  devotion 
of  the  monastic  order;"  the  words  "ecolesiae 
officia  in  monachiae  dignitatis  provinciam 
redacta  sunt"  by  "the  offices  of  the  Church 
have  all  been  reduced  to  a  single  province  of 
the  monastic  order;"  while  they  altogether 
omit  to  supply  in  a  note  any  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  reference  is 
evidently  made.  In  another  letter  (i.  138) 
addressed  to  Bigulphns,  the  prior  of  the 
monastery  at  Norwich,  Herbert  speaks  of 
one  Alexander,  whom  he  has  finally  decided 
to  admit  to  their  society.  He  had,  however, 
been  at  first  disinclined  to  do  so,  on  account 
of  the  said  Alexander's  proneness  to  steal 
away  for  strolls  and  even  make  little  tours 
about  the  country,  earning  money  on  his 
own  account  by  his  pen.  Now,  St.  Benedict, 
in  the  second  chapter  of  bis  monastic  Bule, 
describes  four  different  sects  of  monks  in  his 
day,  of  whom  the  worst  and  most  degraded 
class  are  named  by  him  "  Gyrovagi,  from 
the  fact  that  they  spent  their  whole  life  in 
wandering  from  one  province  to  another, 
"propriis  Tolnptatibns  et  gnlae  illeoebris 
servientes,"  "  de  quorum  omnium  miserrima 
conversatione,  says  Benedict,  "melius  est 
silere  qnam  loqui."  On  the  strength  of  this 
superficial  resemblance  poor  Alexander  is 
gravely  set  down  1^  the  editors  as  Gyro- 
vague  !  In  a  third  letter  (i.,  197)  we  find 
Herbert  censuring  one  Felix,  a  young  monk 
of  promise,  for  his  degeneracy.  Felix  had 
once  been  noted  for  his  devout  study  of 
Augustine  and  the  Scriptures,  but  had  been 
induced  by  less  lofty  motives  to  betake  him- 
self to  copying  martyrologies,  breviaries, 
and  clandestine  correspondence  ("  fnrtiva 
scripta")  for  the  more  ignorant  members  of 
the  society.  Herbert  beseeches  him  to  return 
to  his  Aagustine  and  to  study  his  grammar ; 
"  for,"  he  says,  "  he  who  aims  at  pleasing 
everybody  pleases  nobody."  Hereupon  the 
editors  append  a  lengthy  note,  discussing 
the  reason  why  Felix  was  forbidden  to 
occupy  himself  with  such  work,  and  quoting 
from  Hallam  a  description  of  the  labours  of 
the  scriptorium ! 

But  it  is  in  the  notes,  more  especially, 
that  a  reader  of  fairly  liberal  education  wUl 
find  moat  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  He  is 
there  enlightened,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  full 
force  of  such  obscure  allusions  as  Helicon, 
the  Pierides,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
Paliuurus ;  he  learns  what  were  the  Topioa 
and  the  Categories,  what  a  "  denarius  "  and 
a  "  solidas."  Bnt  when  the  occasion  occurs 
for  recourse  to  something  more  than  this 
schoolboy  learning,  he  will  too  often  be  left 
nninfbrmed,  if  he  be  not  actually  misled. 


For  example,  when  in  one  letter  mentiou  is 
made  of  a  Josephus,  the  editors  observe  tbat 
they  "  imt^ine  "  that  this  writer  was  Im 
known  at  that  period  "  than  any  of  the 
regular  classics.*  Now,  there  can  be  so 
doubt  that  the  work  to  which  Herbert  refets 
was  simi  ply  the  Latin  excerpt  from  the 
Jetoiah  War,  attributed  to  Ambrose;  and 
this,  as  a  consultation  of  BavaisBon  or 
Edwards  wiH  readilv  show,  was  a  &>  fim 
uncommon  bo(dc  in  tOB  eleventh  oentnrj. 

The  writer  to  whom  we  are  mostind^ 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  main  incidenis  k 
Herbert's  career  is  Florence  ofTTorceder. 
and  the  resemblance  in  the  facts  which  be 
records  to  those  given  by  Eadmer  and 
William  of  Malmesbury  concerning  Eemi- 
gius,  the  first  bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  remark, 
able.  Not  less  bo  is  the  similarity  between 
the  contents  of  some  of  Herbert's  letters 
and  those  of  certain  earlier  and  better- 
known  characters.  Altogether  we  find  it 
difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  a  rigid 
scrutiny  of  these  remains — such,  for  exam^ 
as  that  to  which  the  late  Mr.  Riley  subjected 
Ingnlphna,  or  that  which  Prof.  Uajor  be- 
stowed on  Richard  of  Girenoesier-woold  be 
attended  by  like  results.  Bat  in  the  present 
case,  owing  to  the  slight  value  of  the  sabjcct- 
matter,  those  competent  to  undertake  sneb 
a  scrutiny  will  probably  be  of  opinion  M 
"  le  jeu  ne  vant  pas  la  chandelle." 

J.  Bass  Muuafiu 


JVea  Trade  in  Land.    ByJoseph  Kay.lLL, 
Q.O.   Edited  by  his  Widow.  TOiftfr 
ftice  by  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Kigbt,UP. 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 
In  reviewing  this  work,  the  prodnctioii  rf 
a  thoughtful,  diligent  student  and  of  ui 
earnest,  liberal-minded  politician,  we  m 
met  on  the  threshold  by  Mr.  Bright'! 
Preface,  which,  as  it  were,  stands  on  gnudit 
the  entrance  to  the  volume  (rf  bis  We 
friend.   We  must  perforce  agree  to  or  dis- 
sent firom  Mr.  Bri^t*s  remarks.  Mr.  Bi^ 
does  nothing  by  halves,  and  his  a^^mffil 
and  endorsement  of  Mr.  Kay's  vntmgi  in 

f'ven  without  stint  or  Iwsitation.  Ur. 
right  goes  so  &r  as  to  say  that "  theaofl« 
is  (Jways  just,"  and  surely  larger  piMt 
could  not  be  given.    We  can  add  nothing 
to  Mr.  Bright*s  expressitMi,  and  we  m 
bound  to  admit,  after  a  carefnl  pemssl  of 
Mr.  Kay's  work,  that  we  have  nothing 
subtract  from  it.   Mr.  Kay  is  alffavs 
he  is  well  informed,  and  althongh  hej 
enthusiastic,  he  is  accurate.    His  book  » 
indeed,  a  striking  deficiency,  but  that  is* 
his  fault.    That  his  scheme  of  reform  is* 
perfected;  that  it  is  nowhere  clearlj 
fully  defined  and  expressed,  is,  we 
suppose,  due  to  his  pwmatnre  and  lamenw 
death. 

Mr.  Kay  was  not  a  shanow  writer  nar  J 
timid  reformer  upon  the  sulrieot  to  m 
his  pen  was  chiefly  devoted.  ffiflp«T<* 
as  Mr.  Bright  correctly  puts  it,  was 
« to  give  that  fireedom  to  the  soU  7'"'*°'^^^ 
have  (riven  to  its  produce,  and  wMch 
peiBoialproperty  of  every  kind; 
tothdr  free  action  the  natoial  fon»  ^^JZ 
to  the  accumulation  of  landed  pwp'^.'T,^ 
one  hand,  as  weU  as  those  whi«4  ^J°" 
dispereion  ou  the^theii  he  wooM  »  ^ 
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OUT  Imm  as  to  give  to  every  {tresent  geDezation  an 
ibeolnto  GontroTover  Uto  boU.  free  from  the  para- 
Ijsing  inflaencea  which  afluct  it  now  from  the 
i^onuice,  the  folW,  t^e  ohatinacy  or  the  pride  of 
the  genezationa  which  have  passed  away." 
rhat  being  the  object,  the  first  question 
that  arises  is — what  does  Mr.  Kay  propose 
to  do  with  the  practice  under  which  an  ex- 
tent of  land  of  this  country,  variously  esti- 
mated at  one-half  to  fonr-fifths,  is  strictly 
settled  upon  the  heir  or  heirs  in  one  or  two 
generations  of  descendants  from  the  actual 
tenant  for  life  ?  Upon  this  matter,  which  is 
really  the  t«Bt  of  thoroughness  on  the  subject 
of  reform,  Mr.  Kay  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Ho  says  with  regard  to  marriage- 
settlements— aiid,  indeed,  with  reference  to 
all  aettlementa — 

''that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  and  in  the  marri^e- 
tettlements  that  a  neat  part,  if  not  the  greatest 
part,  of  the  land  of  Great  Britaia  and  Ireland  is 
tied  up  for  many  years,  and  so  rendered  incapable 
of  being  sold,  or  seized,  or  divided,  however  ex- 
pedient it  may  be  to  do  bo  ;  and  inaaniDch  as 
without  doing  away  with  marriage-settlements 
Tou  cannot  possibly  have  anything  like  firee-trade 
m  land ;  and  inasmuch  as  such  marrif^g^e-settle- 
ments  of  land  have  been  done  away  with  in  all 
countries  where  free-trade  in  land  has  been  intro- 
duced, I  would  certainly  do  away  with  marriage- 
fettlementa  of  land,  as  I  would  with  all  other 
deeds  and  wills  which  teadar  land  incapable  of 
beiBg  sold.  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  adequate 
can  ever  poudbly  be,  or  that  any  has  ever 
in  any  coantry  own,  accomplislwd  without  doing 
away  with  such  settlements." 

As  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of   reform ;  as  an   opinion  endorsed 
by  tho  popular  authority  of  Mr.  Bright,  that 
ia  by  £ar  the  most  weighty  and  important 
sentence  in  Mr.  Kay's  book.    He  does  not, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  express  himself 
anywhere  with  precision  upon  the  subject  of 
transfer  and  registration,  alfcbongli  as  a 
matter  of  course  he  is  favourable  to  a  system 
(^r^istration.   But  in  reality  the  success, 
and  even  the  possibility  of  sucoess,  of  any 
effective  system  of  re^tration  is  so  entirely 
dependent  npon  and  involved  in  the  abok- 
ticn  of  settlement  that  it  may  be  said  that 
the  above  quotation  detenniDes  the  whole 
matter  of  free-trade  in  laud. 

Mr.  Kay  had  a  clear  perception  of  the 
dangerous  contraction  of  landowning  whicb 
the  prevailing  system  has  produced  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom — a  danger  which 
has  become  patent  and  even  prominent,  now 
that  manhood-suffrage  is   practically  the 
electoral  law  of  this  country.    His  analysis 
of  the  results  of  the  New  Domesday  Books 
18  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  that 
we  have  seen.    As  a  lawyer,  he  was  well 
Bware  that  in  a  vast  number  of  oases  the 
actoal  poBsesBor  of  an  estate  in  this  conntry 
has  not  the  fiuntest  idea  what  his  own  legal 
position  is.   He  is  told  by  his  &mily  ]Awj&e 
and  by  his  ^ent  that,  under  the  circnm- 
stances,  he  has  only  so  many  thousands  a 
ye&r  to  receive.    Beyond  that  the  state  of 
his  title  is  an  insoluble  mystery.    In  dis- 
posing of  his  land,  he  may  lease  the  surface 
of  it  to  one  set  of  persons — so  tied  up  that 
it    cannot  be  sold — and  he  may  lease  the 
minerals  under  the  surface  to  another  set  of 
persons,  and  the  g^wiug  timber  to  a  third 
set  of  persons.   He  may  give  the  legal 
ownership  and  mau^;ement  of  the  land  to 
one  set  of  persons  without  any  right  to  use 


for  themselves  any  portion  of  the  rents,  and 

he  may  give  the  rents  to  another  set  of 
persons.  He  may  give  the  legal  ownership 
of  the  estate  to  one  set  of  persons,  and  give 
them  a  right  to  pay  the  rents  to  any  person 
or  persons  they  may  select.  In  fact,  his 
powers  in  connexion  with  the  land  have  no 
relation  or  regard  whatever  to  that  "  dorm- 
ant joint  interest  "  which  according  to  Mr. 
Lowe's  contention  belong  to  and  is  inalien- 
able &om  the  people  at  large. 

In  very  clear  and  cogent  language,  Mr.  Kay 
exhibits  the  evils  of  1^  system  of  life-tenure 
which  prevails  upon  so  much  of  the  land  of  this 
coontiy.  Because  there  is  life-tenure  with- 
out ready  powers  of  sale,  the  law  permits,  as 
if  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  the 
landowner  to  bind  his  land  in  various  cases 
by  leases  for  terras  of  years  extending  over 
periods  varying  from  21  to  999  years.  Be- 
cause of  life-tenure  it  became  necessary 
either  to  insert  powers  of  leasing  for  long 
terms  in  deeds  or  wills,  or  to  give  the  courts 
powers  to  authorise  such  leases  for  spe- 
cial purposes ;  and  of  course  the  result  has 
been  that  this  special  legislation  has  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  landowners  to  tie 
up  their  land  and  to  prevent  its  transfer. 
Some  measure  of  a  part  of  the  evil  resnlts  of 
this  system  may  be  gathered  £rom  the  &ot 
that  in  1870  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  consisting  of  four  gmt  landowners, 
the  Bnke  of  Biohmond,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Lord 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  reported  thai  of  twenty 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  country  re- 
quiring drainage  only  three  millions  had 
been  drained,  and  that,  taking  into  account 
also  all  the  ncceasary  improvements,  only 
one-fifth  of  the  land  had  been  properly  dealt 
with.  There  are  Companies  which  execute 
drainage  works  for  limited  owners,  who  can 
charge  the  estate  with  the  cost.  But 
limited  owners  are  often  indifferent  to  im- 
provements from  which  they  can  reap  but 
small  personal  benefit ;  they  have  a  strong 
dislike  to  the  consequent  diminution  of  their 
income,  which,  through  inoombrances  upon 
their  estate,  is  often  very  scanty ;  and  even 
where  these  hindrances  are  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  operations,  improvement  is  opposed 
by  the  difficulty  and  trouble  of  the  requisite 
ofhcial  and  other  enqniries  and  assurances. 
The  matter,  is,  however,  one  of  great  mag- 
nitude. The  cost  of  laud-drainage  varies 
from  Ql.  to  81.  per  acre.  Suppose  the  residue 
of  undrained  land  not  to  exceed  15,000,000 
acres ;  the  expenditure  requisite,  at  71.  per 
acre,  would  amount  to  105,000,0001.  Double 
and  treble  that  large  sum  would  be  forth- 
coming for  the  improvement  of  the  land  and 
for  the  increase  of  production  if  the  object 
&a  which  Mr.  Kay  has  written  with  so  much 
zeal  and  aconraoy  were  accomplished. 

Members  of  Parliament  who  are  now  seek, 
ing  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  of  distress,  especially  with 
regard  to  agricultural  tenancies,  will  find 
the  matter  well  handled  by  Mr.  Kay  in  his 
sixth  letter.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
this  law — which  has  the  result  of  enabling 
meu  of  insufficient  capital  to  outbid  more 
responsible  and  valuable  farmers,  and  thus 
to  obtain  possession  of  farms — was  arranged 
by  the  all-powerful  class  of  landowners,  in 
order  that  Ukey  shoald  have  a  short,  easy,  and 


summary  remedy  in  their  own  hands  for  ob- 
taining their  rents,  freed  from  all  necessity  for 
incurring  costs  and  risks  of  law,  and  they 
have  been  strong  enough  in  Parliament,  not 
merely  to  obtain  these  laws,  but  also  to 
defend  and  keep  them  after  they  were  once 
arranged.  This  law  of  distress  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  ancient  feudal  law ; 
and  after  the  power  of  the  Church  and 
Crown  had  been  greatly  dinunished,  and 
when  Parliament  became,  as  it  did  after  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  mainly  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  landowning  class,  this  law 
was  rendered  mora  stringent  against  the 
tenants  by  many  Acts  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Kay,  it  appears,  was,  with  regard  to  the  Game 
Laws,  in  favour  of  "  sending  all  game-law 
ofieuces  to  the  admirable  and  independent 
County  Court  judges,"  taking  them  from 
the  landowning  magistrate,  who  "is  prac- 
tically made  by  the  law,  in  many  eases,  pre- 
server, prosecutor,  judge,  and  puuisher." 
The  remaining  letters  are  ohiefly  occupied 
with  matters  relating  to  Continental  pea- 
santry and  farming.  In  concluding  our 
notice  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  land  question,  so  well  and 
gracefully  edited  by  Mrs.  Kay,  we  feel  bound 
to  repeat  Mr.  Bright's  recommendation  of 
the  volume  "  to  owners  of  estates,  to  tenant 
farmers,  to  the  labourers  on  their  fornis,  and 
to  the  crowded  populations  of  our  largo 
villages  and  towns."      AaiHint  Arnold. 


GescJiieJite  hraels.    Von  J.  Wellhausen.  In 
zweiBanden.    Bd.  I,    (Berlin:  Reimer.) 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  Prof. 
Wellhausen  will  be  prepared  to  rec<^nis<.- 
this  important  work  as  the  fitting  sequel  of 
his  earlier  labours.  Even  when  they  have 
taken  the  shape  of  studies  in  textual  or 
higher  criticism  all  his  writings  have  been 
contributions  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  and  the  vigour  and  originality  of  his 
critical  analysis  are  mainly  due  to  a  keen 
perception  of  historical  reality.  Hence  his 
work  is  marked  by  a  largeness  of  view  and 
firmness  of  grasp  unhappily  not  very  common 
in  recent  German  criticism.  In  these  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  in  the  essentially  constructive 
habit  of  thought  which  appears  even  in  his 
most  ruthless  attacks  on  traditional  views 
and  current  speculation,  Wellhausen  may  be 
called  the  truest  living  disciple  of  Ewald  (to 
whose  memory  the  volume  before  us  is  ap- 
propriately dedicated),  in  spito  of  the  enor- 
mous divergence  between  master  and  scholar 
in  their  conception  of  the  course  of  the  Old 
Testament  development. 

This  divergence  turns  mainly  on  a  ques- 
tion which  Wellhausen  formulates  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  his  work : — "  Ib  the  JfwatV 
law  the  starting-point  for  the  history  of  ancient 
Israel,  or  for  the  hisiorif  of  Judaism — le.,  of  the 
sect  which  survived  the  annihilation  of  ih- 
iiatlon  by  the  Aseijfiaiis  and  Chaldemis  ?  " 

The  discussion  of  this  fundamental  pro- 
blem, which  is  decided  in  favour  of  the 
second  alternative,  occupies  the  volume  now 
before  us,  filling  as  large  a  space  as  the 
author  proposes  to  devqte  in  his  second 
volume  to  the  whole  narrative  of  Israel's 
history.  And  this  is  not  unreasonaUe ;  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  compre- 
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benBive  form  in  which  Wellhansea  presents 
it  to  his  readers  inrolres  enquiries  which 
practically  exhaust  two  of  the  most  important 
topics  of  Old  Testament  history.  The  key 
to  the  problem  of  the  Mosaic  law  lies  (1)  in 
the  history  of  religions  observances ;  (2)  in 
the  history  of  the  spoken  or  written  tradition 
current  iu  Israel  as  to  the  past  ages  of 
the  nation.  The  investigation  of  these 
topics  fills  the  two  largest  sections  of  the 
volume.  The  reenlts  are  resumed  and  out- 
lying objections  are  met  in  a  third  section  on 
"  Israel  and  Judaism,"  which  closes  with 
some  genei-al  considerations  preparing  the 
way  for  the  second  volume,  and  indicating 
the  bearing  of  our  author's  historical  criti- 
oism  on  Biblical  theology. 

I  suppose  thai  one  must  adopt  the  current 
expression  and  say  that  Wellbausen  is  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Orafian  hypothesis.  But  his  argu- 
ment owes  very  little  to  Graf,  more  to  Enenen, 
— whom  he  happily  names  "  Qraf 's  Qoel  *' — 
most  of  all  to  Vatke,  whose  book  is  in  Well- 
hausen's  judgment  "the  most  important 
contribution  ever  made  to  the  history  of 
ancient  Israel,"  and  who  appears  to  be 
{Jmoat  the  only  scholar  except  Ewald  who 
has  given  our  author  ideas  as  well  as  infor- 
mation. But  Wellhausun's  argument  is 
much  more  telling  than  Vatke's,  because  it 
rests  on  a  thorough  critical  analysis  of  the 
sources  of  the  Pentateuch  and  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  present  volume  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  historical  and  synthetic  com- 
plement of  the  analyses  of  the  Hezateach  in 
the  JtJirhwilier  fur  deuttche  Tkeohgie  of 
1876  and  1877,  and  the  not  less  important 
analysis  of  the  prophetae  prwrei  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  Bleek's  EirUeiiung. 

The  first  section  of  the  work  investigates 
the  history  of  the  sanctuary,  the  sacrifices, 
the  feasts,  the  priesthood,  and  the  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  Under  each 
head  an  historical  development  is  traced, 
beginning  with  observances  of  spontaneous 
and  natural  character,  and  advancing  by 
stagra  corresponding  to  the  development  of 
the  law  from  the  Jehovistic  ordinances  of 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  through  Deutero- 
nomy to  the  priestly  code.  That  this  is  the 
historical  order  of  progress  appears  to  be  in- 
-disputable,  and  the  main  lines  of  evidence 
-are  not  new.  But  Wellfaaosen  has  strength- 
ened them  by  many  subtle  and  original  ob- 
servations, and  ha.*4  greatly  increased  the 
eumnlative  force  of  the  argument  by  show- 
ing that  it  is  possible  to  work  the  scattered 
data  into  a  consistent  and  intelligible 
historical  picture  more  complete  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  hitherto  attempted.  Of 
course  such  a  picture  must  contain  pro- 
blematic elements.  Among  these  must  be 
placed  what  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  in  the  volame  —  the 
account  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  According  to 
our  author  the  ancient  tribe  of  Levi  wholly 
disappeared  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
under  drcomstances  to  which  Gen.  xliz. 
compared  with  Gen.  xxxiv.  supplies  our 
only  key.  The  later  sacred  tribe  of  Levi  is 
an  entirely  new  formation,  which  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  family  of  Moses, 
bnt  cannot  be  i>egarded  as  connected  with 
him  by  blood,  inasmuch  as  the  noUoa  of  a 
properly  hereditary  priesthood  was  only  de- 


veloped in  the  ^riod  of  the  later  kings  of 
Jndah.  It  is  impossible  to  reprodnoe  the 
whole  argument,  bnt  it  involves  among 
other  pcnnts  the  fallowing  ptnitions : — (1} 
That  2^ok  had  no  hereditaiy  title  to  priest- 
hood— or,  in  other  words,  was  not  a  Levite 
by  birth;  (2)  that  Jonathan  (Jud.  ivii.,  7) 
was  of  Judean  extraction  ;  (3)  that,  accord- 
ing to  Dent,  xxxiii.,  8,  9,  the  Levites  of  the 
northern  kingdom  appear  as  a  guild  based 
on  the  denial  of  all  ties  of  blood,  who  honour 
Moses,  not  as  their  ancestor,  but  only  as  the 
founder  of  their  profession.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  assumptions  involve  doubt- 
ful questions  of  textual  criticism.  Is  it  cer- 
tain that  2  Sam.  xv.,  24  is  so  corrupt  that 
no  value  can  be  pat  on  the  association  of 
Zadok  with  the  Levites  P  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  Jad.  xvii.,  7  show  marks  of 
a  later  hand  in  the  words  "  of  the  family  of 
Judah,"  which,  if  taken  as  indicating  the 
descent  of  Jonathan,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  mere 
Oer  in  Bethlehem  ?  The  tendency  to 
conceal  the  tmOk  Levitic  descent  of  a 
schismatical  priest,  which  appears  in  the 
Massoretic  text  of  xviii.,  30  was  also  at 
work  in  xvii.,  7.  The  PeshitA,  which  has 
not  the  words  niin*  nnSE'DOj  effects  the 
same  end  by  changing  "  he  was  a  Levite  " 
into  "  his  name  was  Levi."  The  exegesis 
proposed  for  Dent,  xxxiii.,  9  is  very  striking 
in  comparison  with  1  Kings  xii.,  31 ;  bat 
Wellhansen  himself  indicates  its  weak  point 
when  he  says  f^t  it  oonid  only  be  in  ez^me 
cases  that  a  man  left  wife  and  children  to 
become  a  priest.  A  guild  of  priests  in 
whioh  the  son  did  not,  as  a  rule,  follow  his 
father's  profession  is  incredible  under  the 
social  conditions  of  ancient  Israel,  and  we 
know  that  the  priesthood  at  Dan  was  here- 
ditary in  a  Levitic  family. 

The  problem  of  the  Levites  cannot  be 
solved  without  going  back  to  the  time  of 
Moses.  Wellhansen  admits  it  to  be  pos- 
sible that  the  priesthood  was  here- 
ditary in  the  descendants  of  Moses.  Kow, 
the  priesthood  of  Moses,  if  it  is  admitted 
in  any  sense  at  all,  must  be  regarded  as 
of  national  significanoe,  and  implies  the 
existence  of  some  sacred  ordinance  or 
sanctuary  of  more  than  tribal  importance. 
The  ark  answers  to  this  condition ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark 
has  a  more  than  local  importance  in  the 
oldest  records  of  the  history  of  the  Judges. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  doubted  that  in 
connexion  with  the  ark  the  priestly  preroga- 
tive of  Levi  goes  back  to  Mosaic  times  ? 
Wellhansen  objects  that  there  was  no  con- 
siderable number  of  priestly  places  open  to 
Levites  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  But  that 
is  not  so  clear.  The  chief  function  of  the 
priests  was  to  give  oracles ;  and.  oracles  in 
snch  a  state  of  society  must  have  been  in 
great  demand.  The  technical  knowledge 
required  for  Uka  ftanclaon  could  onl^  be  pro- 
pagated in  a  guild  which,  though  it  might 
adopt  outsiders,  li^  Samuel,  would  for 
obvious  motives  be  mainly  hereditary.  And 
of  course  the  best  priests  would  be  those 
who  had  their  skill  by  direct  succession 
from  Moses.  When  Micah  had  a  Levite  to 
work  his  oracle,  he  was  confident  that  Jahv^ 
would  give  a  favourable  response. 

One  of  the  most  effeotire  arguments  in 


the  book  is  directed  agtunsi  the  pecnBtr 
theory  of  Nolddce  that  a  priesUy  movemeat 
for  unity  of  the  sanctuary  preceded  the 
prophetae  movement  which  cnlmioated  is 
the  law  of  Deuteronomy,  Bat  is  not  the 
argument  nimecessarily  encumbered  by  the 
thesis  that  Isaiah  shows  no  hoatilitj  to  the 
high  places,  provided  they  are  purified  d 
images  (Isa.  xxx.,  22),  and  that  Hezekiah'i 
abolition  of  the  high  places  is  presinnablf 
unhistorical  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  in 
the  case  of  the  local  sanctuaries  there  vonll 
be  any  practical  difference  between  pnrifi* 
tion  and  total  abolition  ?  Isaiah  coodemBs 
the  whole  worship  of  his  contemporaries  in 
Jerusalem  and  out  of  it :  it  is  all  losthBone 
to  Jahv^.  But  Jerusalem  baa  a  penaanait 
significance  in  Isaiah's  eyes  as  the  local  seat 
of  God's  kingship.  It  is  true,  as  WeUluuuen 
observes,  that  this  distinction  does  not  Ik- 
long  to  the  temple  so  much  as  to  the  d\j. 
But  Isaiah  himself  recognises  in  the  clearest 
way  that  the  presence  of  Jabve  makes  Jeru- 
salem a  seat  of  worship,  the  hearth  of  God, 
the  place  of  solemn  and  festal  assembly 
(iv.,  5;  xxxiii.,  20).  In  these  reapects  it  is 
an  absolute  contrast  to  the  Bamoth  whose 
significance  is  merely  saperstitioiu  id 
based  on  will- worship  (i.,  29  ;  xvii.,  8;  rf. 
Micah  v.,  13),  and  which  in  virtue  of 
the  idols  are  not  sanctuaries  of  Jahv^atiO 
(xxxi.,  6,  7).  Certainly  there  ia  no^it 
this  teaching  to  cast  doubt  on  the  recard 
that  Hezekiab,  who  purified  the  teatplc, 
sought  to  put  down  the  high  plaes.  isi 
without  such  action  by  HeukiahAehookot 
Deuteronomy  would  be  nnintelligibk  The 
task  of  remodelliug  Uie  whole  religtou  \St 
of  the  nation  to  fit  iu  with  the  abnitiim 
local  altars  could  hardly  be  undertakeaiB 
such  detail  until  the  problem  to  vhki 
Deuteronomy  is  addressed  had  emerged  in  a 
practical  form. 

Space  forbids  me  to  dwell  on  other  topes 
in  the  history  of  cidtus.  I  may  direct  epecial 
notice  to  the  discussions  on  the  use  of  in- 
cense, on  the  offering  of  the  first-hora  and 
on  the  notion  of  atonement,  and  to  sennl 
excellent  incidental  contributions  to  exegCffi 
and  text  criticism. ,  But  why  is  WeUhsnsen 
so  sceptical  as  to  the  sense  obUieran  ior 
kapper  (Isa.  xxviii.,  18)  P  In  the  Harldem 
Syriac  kapper  =iKftavmv,  John  zi.,  •• 
xii.,  3,  xiii.,  5.  See  also  Syro-hex. 
13,  24 ;  and  Hoffmann's  Bar  Alt,  5924 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  a  er^ 
history  of  the  Pentateuch  and  hutwW 
books  directed  to  show  that  the  sncceisin 
phases  of  historical  tradition  in  Israel  m 
parallel  to  the  snccessive  developments  i* 
the  sacred  ordinances.  The  latest  phase^ 
found  in  the  Chronicles,  and  is  tboron^T 
saturated  with  the  unhistorical  spirit  of  tkt 
priestly  legislation.  The  main  source 
by  the  author  was  a  Midrasfa  (in  the  ordi- 
nary Jewish  sense  of  the  word)  based  ^ 
the  canonical  book  of  Kings.  The  older 
books  are  complex  in  stmcture.  The  ttf> 
redaction  is  akin  to  Deuteronomy,  and,  li« 
Deuteronomy,  is  prior  to  the  priesUy  bw  and 
based  on  the  tea^ng  of  the  great  propkeo 
Behind  the  redaction  are  older  elem^ 
prior  to  the  recognition  of  anywrittenTorw- 
Nay,  as  we  go  down  to  ihe  earliest  strata « 
the  narrative,  we  get  beyond  the  inflsence 
oven  of  the  prophetic  ideas,  and  find  onraelF* 
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in  contaot  with  a  naSoa  habit  of  thought  snch 
OS  the  earliest  nli^fions  ordinanoea  of  Israel 
pmippose.  The  only  part  of  the  narratiTe 
cf  the  earlier  prophets  which  shows  any  in- 

Saence  of  the  priestly  law  is  1  Kings  vi.-viii., 
where  interpolations  and  corrections  can  be 
traced. 

Perhaps  Wellhansen  has  exaggerated  the 
eitent  of  these.  At  any  rate  the  absence  of 
any  description  of  Solomon's  altar  may  be 
Hplained  by  the  ciroumBtance  that  at  the 
close  of  the  period  of  the  kings  that  altar 
had  diaappeued.  (Compare  2  Kings,  zvi. 
and  zzT.)  Finally,  our  anthor  comes  to 
the  Pentatench,  and  addresses  himself  to 
the  proof  that  the  narratiTe  of  the  priestly 
code  is  not  snch  as  to  raise  objections 
against  the  late  date  Bssigned  to  the  docn- 
meoi.  It  will  be  difficou  to  meet  his  arga- 
ment  on  this  head,  though  Wellhansen  him- 
self does  not  expect  that  many  will  join  him 
in  the  view  that  the  priestly  narrative  is 
wholly  based  on  the  Jehovistic  story — that 
is,  on  the  works  of  the  Jehorist  and  the 
^lohist  as  combined  together  by  a  later 
<ditor.  From  our  anther's  point  of  view 
the  separation  between  the  Jehorist  and  the 
Elohist  acquires  a  special  interest.  He 
re^rds  the  Elohist  as  the  yoonger  anthor, 
bat  does  not  go  into  full  detail  on  the 
sabjeet. 

The  section  on  Israel  and  Jadaism,  which 
embraces  discussions  on  the  lan^age  of  the 
priestly-  laws,  the  final  redaction  of  the 
Hexatench,  the  oral  and  written  law,  the 
Aecalogne,  and  the  idea  and  institntion  of 
the  theocracy,  mast  be  passed  over.  In 
closing,  I  tnm  back  for  a  moment  to  suggest 
that  the  change  of  attitude  towards  the 
Sabbath  which  Wellhansen  observeB  in  the 
priestly  code,  where  the  day  of  rest  becomes 
rather  a  sacrifice  of  abstinence  than  a  provi- 
sion of  humanity,  may  be  connected  with 
Sabylonian,  influences.     The   Sabbath  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon  is  a  day  on  which  it  is 
Bnlncky  to  work — a  conception  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  original  Hebrew  association  of 
Sabbath  and  feasUday. 

W.  BoBKBTSOzr  Smith. 


NEW  HOTELS. 

For  a  Dream's  Sake.  By  Mrs.  Herbert 
Martin.  In  Two  Volomes.  (Griffith  & 
Farran.) 

AH  or  Nothing.    By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

In  Three  Volnmes.  (Harst  A  Blackett.) 
The  Hour  Vfill  Come.    By  Wllhelmine  von 

Hillem.  From  the  Qerman,  by  Clara  Bell. 

In  Two  Yolames.     (Sampson  Low  & 

Co.) 

Pafiy'e  Dream.    By  D'Aubign^  White.  In 
Three  Yolnmes,    (Bemington  &  Co.) 

iffiS-  Maetdi's  new  stoiy  has  been  clearly  a 
more  difficult  one  to  write  than  Bonnie 
Lesley  was,  and  it  is  nnqnestionably  more 
difficalt  to  read,  as  the  theme  she  has  chosen 
is  the  developmrnit  of  one  oharaoter,  which 
in  its  main  outlines  u  not  an  attractive  one. 
ThyTEaLnBstrange,  the  heroine,  is  a  mother- 
less  girl  who  has  hwa  kept  at  school  till 
twenty,  when  she  is  unwillingly  recalled  by 
her  father — a  selfish  man  of  uir  social  posi' 
lion,  who  neither  has  nor  affects  to  hare 
«ny  particular  aSectioa  for  her,  since,  tiioqirh 


she  is  high-bred  in  appearance,  she  has  no 
special  good  looks ;  and  by  reason  of  a  cold, 
shy,  and  reserved  manner  is  not  taking  nor 
popular.  She  gets  little  liking  or  sympathy 
from  the  aunt  who  has  caused  her  recall 
home  ;  and  the  one  lady  friend  she  makes  is 
a  fashionable  damsel  who  makes  no  pre- 
tence to  any  higher  principle  than  that  of 
getting  as  much  amusement  and  ease  out  of 
life  as  possible.  A  younger  son  of  her 
annt's  has,  however,  been  attracted  to  her 
&om  childhood,  and  begins  by  putting  their 
renewed  intercourse  on  the  brotherly  and 
sisterly  footing,  with  the  usual  ulterior 
views  of  such  arrangements.  However,  the 
young  lady  comes  under  the  influence  of  ber 
Italian  singing-master,  allows  him  to  make 
love  to  her,  drifts  into  asngnationa  with 
him,  and,  despite  fall  warnings  from  her 
friends,  followed  by  a  temporary  withdrawal 
and  farewell,  yields  to  him  again,  after  half 
rejecting  the  cousin,  and  agrees  to  a  secret 
marriage  in  Brighton,  being  now  of  age  and 
with  her  own  moderate  fortune  in  her  hands. 
Just  after  the  ceremony,  the  pair  is  met  by  a 
common  acquaintance  at  the  station,  and 
the  fact  comes  out  that  Victor  Cas- 
telli  has  another  wife  alive — though  he 
is  so  far  not  quite  a  scoundrel  that  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  her  for  ten  years,  and  did 
not  know  whether  she  were  dead  or  not. 
'Vhe  friend  who  has  saved  Thyrza  from  ruin 
tells  her  father ;  while  letters  of  her  own, 
written  just  before  the  ceremony,  have  made 
the  story  public,  so  that  there  is  a  great 
scandal,  and  her  father,  refusing  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  her,  pa^  her  off 
toner  old  schoolmistress,  now  retired  and 
living  in  country  seclusion.  All  her  love 
for  Castelli  has  been  killed  by  his  treachery, 
and  a  few  months'  quiet  brings  her  round  to 
the  belief  that  she  never  loved  him  at  all, 
but  was  merely  in  a  sort  of  mesmeric 
dream  ;  so  that  after  a  little  holding  off  she 
is  quite  ready  to  accept  the  cousin,  should  he 
tnm  up  again  from  New  Zealand.  She  is 
summoned  back  home  to  nurse  her  father, 
who  has  been  dangerously  injured  by  a  fall 
from  horseback,  gets  on  good  terms  with 
him,  and  becoming  engaged  to  the  cousin, 
who  does  return  for  her,  marries  six  weeks 
after  her  father's  deatli,  and  starts  for  the 
colonies,  to  begin  a  new  life  and  to  leave  all 
who  Icnew  her  story  behind  at  the  antipodes. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  the  plot ;  but  the 
girl  fails  to  interest  a  male  reader,  though 
two  men  are  represented  as  passionately  de- 
voted to  her ;  and  there  is  a  certain  incom- 
patibility between  her  character  and  her 
conduct  which  Mrs.  Martin  does  not  recon- 
cile. She  is  proud,  reserved,  cold,  intensely 
sensitive  to  adverse  criticism,  and  eager  fur 
the  good  opinion  of  her  world,  and  yet,  with- 
out the  one  excuse  of  real  passion,  she  con- 
ducts herself  as  badly  as  can  be,  and 
obviously  would  have  gone  off  witii  Castelli 
on  any  terms  had  he  been  more  open ;  as  it 
is  clearly  his  treachery,  not  his  immorality, 
which  revolts  her.  This,  we  Bubmit,  is  not 
in  keeping,  for  a  young  woman  of  the  type 
depicted,  especially  as  she  exhibits  at  times 
a  hard  and  selfish  side  of  her  disposition, 
would  not  have  committed  herself  so 
promptly  or  so  fatally ;  nor,  in  despite  of  her 
literary  parent's  special  pleading,  do  we 
think  she  receives  harder  measure  than  she 


deserves.  Beal  love  for  the  man  would  be 
a  palliation,  but  the  impression  made  on  her 
is  a  sensual  one  only,  though  that  word  is 
carefully  avoided ;  and  women  of  her  stamp 
are  either  not  sensual  at  all,  or  they  are  of 
such  an  unlovely  type  as  to  be  unsuitable 
for  heroines  who  are  to  win  sympathy.  The 
style  of  the  book,  as  mere  English,  is  not  so 
good  as  that  of  Bonnie  Lesley,  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, a  too  minute  detail  of  criticism  to  say 
that  a  girl  of  good  family,  with  such  a 
father,  would  certainly  not  have  been  called 
Thyrza,  which  barbarous  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Tirzah,  "  pleasantness,"  was  never 
heard  of  in  England  till  Solomon  Gesner's 
work — the  sentimental  De<Uh  of  Abel — ^was 
translated  in  1761,  and  then  it  was  adapted 
only  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  never 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  hereditary  name  in 
&milies  of  descent. 

All  or  Nothing  marks  distinct  improve- 
ment in  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey's  work  since  her 
previous  novel,  Griffith's  Double.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  with  it,  and  it  displays 
considerable  finish,  besides  having  its  plot 
well  contrived  and  worked  out.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  title  is  that  one  of  the  two  or 
three  chief  female  characters — for  no  one 
holds  exclusive  rank  as  heroine — represented 
as  endowed  with  unusual  force  of  character 
and  many  fine  quaUties  of  heart  and  intellect^ 
has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  creed  except 
love  of  the  man  who  becomes  hor  husband, 
and  breaks  down  wholly,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  when  she  disoovera  that  she  has  never 
stood  first  with  him,  as  he  has  always  dcme 
with  her.  The  chief  objection  which  would 
strike  a  man  is  that  Edward  Dnnstan,  the 
husband  in  question,  is  altogether  too  slight 
a  person,  too  obviously  shallow,  to  have 
inspired  in  a  woman  of  Janet  Monro's  calibre 
such  impassioned  and  unswerving  devotion 
without  in  any  way  seeking  it,  and  as  the 
result  of  a  very  brief  casual  acquaintance. 
Something  higher  in  his  own  nature,  and 
some  active  overtures  on  his  part  to  the 
yonuf^lady — ^perhaps  exaggerated  by  her  in. 
experience — or  at  any  rate  some  longer 
memories  of  familiarity,  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary to  prodnoe  such  grave  effects  in  a  case 
of  the  sort ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  were  a 
man's  book,  it  would  be  blamed  on  these 
grounds  as  crudely  improbable ;  but  as  it  is  a 
lady  who  judges  one  of  her  own  sex  thus, 
the  male  critic  must  bow  to  superior  know- 
ledge. Yet,  if  the  position  be  once  granted, 
there  is  much  skill  displayed  in  working  out 
the  idea,  and  in  dealing  with  it  as  being, 
however  disguised,  in  truth  a  form  of  mono- 
mania. The  subordinate  details  are  very 
harmoniously  sketched  iu,  and  the  whole 
story  is  a  good  honest  piece  of  literary  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Qeter-WaUy  will  be 
prepared  to  find  abundant  murks  of  a  some, 
what  rugged  power  in  Fran  von  Hillem's 
new  book;  nor  will  they  be  disappointed. 
Thera  is  not  the  same  originality  of  idea 
and  treatment,  it  is  true,  in  The  Hour  vtiU 
Oome,  but  in  pure  force  it  perhaps  surpasses 
the  earlier  tale.  lake  Werner's  Am  Altars 
it  is  a  protest  against  certain  aspects  of 
monasticism — in  this  case  chiefly  the  custom 
of  receiving  the  dedication  of  children  to  the 
cloister  in  their  infancy,  instead  of  awaiting 
their  free  choice  in  adult  years.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  during  the 
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Middle  Ages,  the  date  being  fixed  for  snuh 
as  are  versed  in  the  byways  of  German 
history  as  that  when  Meinhard  II.  was 
Dnke  of  Goi-z  and  Tyrol;  and  the  plot, 
tnrniDg  upon  the  revenge  of  nature  on 
such  an  involnntary  dedication  as  that  jnst 
named,  is  worked  ont  remoreeleesly  amid 
entirely  nnrelieved  gloom  and  tempest,  re- 
minding the  £nglian  reader  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  1^  its  weird  savagery  of  handling, 
of  a  book  as  utterly  nnlike  it  as  possible  in 
all  other  xArtionlars — namely,  Wutkering 
Seightt:  Emily  Bronto  might  have  written 
it,  had  she  chosen  snch  a  theme,  and  no 
more  need  be  said  to  warrant  at  once  its 
literary  vigour  and  its  oppressively  thnnder- 
charged  atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  doom. 
It  is  anything  but  a  light  and  pleasant  book 
to  read,  bnt  those  who  care  more  for  massive 
strength  than  for  soft  beanty  in  literature  as 
in  scenery  will  find  it  repay  pemsal. 

Patijfa  Dream,  thongh  styled  a  novel  on 
its  title-ps^e,  and  placed  in  the  England  of 
William  IV.  and  Victoria  for  time  and 
scene,  is  more  pro^rly,  both  in  style  and 
plot,  a  romance,  with  jnst  so  mndh  about 
mnsio  and  musicians  in  it  as  would,  with  a 
little  difference  of  treatment,  have  made  it 
an  art-novel.  The  story  is  rather  intricate, 
and  so  told  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  author  to  disclose  it  prematurely,  as 
much  of  the  interest  turns  on  its  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  certain  crndifcy  of  hand- 
ling visible,  and  two  or  three  episodes  are 
not  quite  fitted  in  where  they  occur  in  the 
narrative ;  but  there  is  undoubted  cleverness 
exhibited,  and  at  least  three  or  four  of  the 
characters  are  drawn  with  no  inconsiderable 
power.  The  dilettante  Earl,  accustomed 
to  foreign  ways  and  artist  society,  oat  of  his 
element  and  bored  to  extinction  in  his  great 
heritage  in  the  North  *,  the  two  mnsicians, 
violinist  and  singer,  who  occupy  prominent 
places  in  the  story ;  and  Lady  Gladys  Temple, 
the  woman  who  charms  by  her  great  beauty 
and  a  certain  frank  nobleness  of  character, 
but  who  is  courageously  depicted  as  having 
no  particular  brains,  tastes,  or  acccomplish- 
ments,  are  all  examples  in  point.  There  is 
little  attempt  at  probability  or  at  naturalistic 
treatment,  though  here  and  there  effective 
touches  come  in,  but  the  writer  has  certainly 
got  some  literary  faculty,  despite  a  very  un- 
finished style  and  a  high  degree  of  ignorance, 
not  merely  of  French  grammar  (though  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  broken  French  and  a  little 
Italisji  in  the  dialogue),  bnt  of  everything 
which  can  be  called  learning,  which  crops 
out  in  some  amusing  blunders,  such  as  "  The 
landlord  prostrated  himself  as  reverently,  if 
not  as  lowly,  as  a  Peruvian  before  his  Gmnd 
Llama " — much,  we  suppose,  like  a  Dutch 
Jansenist  submitting  himself  to  Paul  Pot- 
ter's Bull;  "anno  domino;"  "the  comely 
god  Kishnu  "  (seemingly  a  hybrid  between 
Vishnu  and  Krishna) ;  **  this  style  of  coiffeur, ' 
meaning  the  way  a  lady  dresses  her  hair — no 
misprint,  as  it  occurs  in  two  places;  "the 
upper  strata,  and  there  must  be  upper 
Btratas ;  "  *'  little  images  of  the  Agnes  Dei  ;  " 
and  so  on.  However,  if  D'Anbigne  White 
will  get  some  educated  friend  to  revise  the 
proofs  of  a  new  story,  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  story  should  not  be  written. 

Richard  F.  LrrrLEUALB. 


CUSBXm  LITEKATUBS. 

jEjtgland  and  JRtisaia  in  Central  Ana.  By  D.  C. 
Boulger.  (W.  n.  Allen  and  Co.)  Mr.  Boulger 
writes  too  fast.  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  diligence  with  which  he  has  collected  a  mass 
of  valuable  and  detailed  information  on  the  many 
important  topics  which  naturally  fall  within  the 
heading  of  tneae  volumes,  but  a  little  additional 
labour  might  have  condeuBed,  arranged,  and 
assimilated  these  mHterials  with  great  advantage 
to  the  book.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  longer  study 
and  reflection  might  have  abated  the  perfect  con- 
fidence of  his  decision  on  points  over  which  men 
of  real  experience  are  wont  to  heutate  and  difier : 
as,  for  instanea,  the  composition  and  officering  of 
our  Indian  forces,  the  abolition  of  the  armies  of 
the  native  States,  or  the  annexation  of  their  terri- 
tories. Aud  yet,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should 
Mr.  Boulger  express  himself  with  more  difiidenee 
on  any  subject  than  the  writer  of  an  ordinary 
leading  article  ?  TIis  remarks  on  the  fluctuations 
of  the  Oxua  within  historical  times  show  that  he 
is  hardly  familiar  enough  with  the  literature  of 
that  question,  and  we  might  point  to  mistakes, 
and  instances  of  inadequate  or  inaccurate  reason- 
ing, due  mainly  to  haste  and  want  of  deliberation. 
But,  with  all  these  deductions,  much  remains  of 
value  and  of  interest.    The  disquisitions  on  the 

feography  of  the  regions  north  and  north-west  of 
ndia  recall  what  is,  perhaps,  too  often  forgotten 
— viz.,  that  matters  are  not  standing  still ;  that 
the  advance  of  Russia  gives  a  practical  and 
strategical  importance  to  places  whose  very  posi- 
tion was,  till  lately,  doubtful,  and  may  justify  a 
reconsideration  of  various  questions  from  a  totuly 
new  stand-point.  Mr.  Boulger  sdopts  the  view 
that  Afghanistan  holds,  geographically  as  well  as 
historicallv,  much  the  same  relation  to  India  as 
Waks  to  ^Ingland.  The  strongest  and  most  com- 
plete frontier,  therefore,  of  our  empire  would,  he 
considers,  be  the  line  of  the  Hindu  Rush  moun- 
tains, with  Herat  as  our  bulwark  on  the  west. 
But  short  of  this  he  would  be  satisfied  to  see 
Afghanistan  and  Persia  strong  and  friendly,  guar- 
anteed against  Russian  encroachment,  and  thus 
defending  India  against  even  the  menace  of  in- 
vasion. His  arguments  are  forcibly  stated  and 
well  worth  readinir,  but  they  will  be  weakened 
rather  than  strengthened,  even  for  those  who  hold 
with  him  as  to  the  menacing  and  unscrupulous 
charneter  of  Russian  policy,  by  the  constantly 
implied  assumption  that  an  actaal  invasion  of 
India  by  Russia  is  always  impuidin^,  and  that 
every  annexation  she  has  made  within  the  last 
twenty-tive  years  has  been  a  deliberate  step 
towards  that  end.  His  rfsumS  of  the  relations  of 
Russia  with  Turkestae  and  Persia,  and  of  our  own 
dealings  with  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  will  ho 
found  especially  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  recall 
the  events  in  question. 

Bitter  oder  Dame.  Historiache  Ntivelle.  Von 
Qregor  Siimarow.  (Stuttgart:  Hallbei^r.)  The 
somewhat  too  prolific  author  of  Um  S=fj>ter 
und  Kronen  has  founded  his  last  novel  on 
the  story  of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon.  It  is  not 
free  from  the  author's  besetting  sins;  but  the 
great  personages  indulge  in  less  tall-talk,  and, 
though  the  scene  is  at  Versailles,  the  vomehm 
herablataender  Lakai  is  less  prominent  than  usual ; 
while  the  imbroglios  founded  on  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  the  hero  are  clever  and  amusing — it 
would  hardly,  perliaps,  be  fair  to  complain  that 
they  are  sometimes  improbable.  Xjaatly,  the  story 
is  not  at  all  too  long. 

Banking  Reform.  By  Alexander  Johnstone 
Wilson.  (Longmana)  This  essay  on  the 
dangers  of  the  present  system  of  bantdng  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  remedies  they  demand, 
contains  many  useful  suggestions.  We  must, 
however,  demur  to  at  least  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
propomls:  namely,  to  make  the  depositor  in  a 
Dank  liaUe,  not  only  to  lose  his  deposit,  but  to  be 
called  on  to  make  good  the  losses  sustained  by 
other  creditors  in  the  event  of  the  bank's  failure. 


"Were  sbareholdera,"  Mr.  WUboh  uys,  "n* 
liable  for  all  debts  of  the  bank  up  to  the  limit 
say  five  times  the  amount  of  the  tmealled  capiti 
and  the  depotttors  iHYmght  in  as  liable  foi  \ 
deficiency  that  might  be  dne  to  ordinary  crediui 
we  shomd  have  things  on  a  more  satiafacg 
footing."  The  depositors  are  themBelves  credit) 
of  the  bank,  and  why  should  they  make  good  i 
losses  of  other  cieditorsP  It  would  seemi 
reasonable  to  make  all  persons  who  lend  nx^ 
liable  not  only  to  lose  amount  of  thdr  l:i| 
but  for  all  losses  sustained  by  othei  cie^toBi 
the  borrowers. 

Pbof.  F.  a.  Lbo,  who  has  just  hesii  eiatia 
Preudent  of  the  German  Shakspere  Societv,i) 
issued  (Triibner)  an  extravasanuy  luxuiioui  fi 
simile  of  four  chapteofi  of  North's  ^liiiarA,t\ 
tuning  the  Lives  of  Gains  Mardns  Coriolui 
Julius  Caesar,  Marcus  Antonius,  and  Min 
Brutus,  from  the  second  edition  of  &  lliofi 
North's  original,  that  of  1596.    We  quite  sgi 
with  Prof.  Leo  that,  notwithstanding  the  »ppe 
anee  of  Prof.  Skeat's  modernised  edition  of  tin 
Lives, "  it  would  be  of  some  benefit  to  the 
speare  scholar  to  possess  an  absolutely  c 
reprint  of  this  so  scarce  original,  so  far  u  SI 
speare  has  made  use  of  it"   We  object  to  1 
bethan  books  in  Victorian  spelling,  just  u  n 
should  to  Elizabethan  portraits  in  mddeni  d»9; 
but  if  Prof.  Leo  wanted  to  help  Shakipml 
scholars — often  poor  men — why  did  not  hepuluik ' 
a  reduced  facsimile  at        instead  of  Msprejot  i 
fl^)Tgeou8  photolithograph  atU.  1U6({.P  Wth- 
mg  editions  at  low  prices  are  iriiU  tin  Tilt- 
ing scholar  wants.    Prof.  Leo's  Inot  ii  ' 
w^tiiy  dUsttanti  amateurs.  ^  The  RiikwV 
editorial  work  on  the  hook  is  sti^t:  tSl  i: 
is  something  to  he  told  by  him  tlsttksi^ 
conduits  in  Coriolantu  (Act  ii.,  f  11  of  llie 
first  Folio)  is  possibly  from  the  MiWf  otikf 
North  of  \mb,  and  not  the  eoni^  <!,  'k 
first  edition  of  1679.   But  many  moitHifflpui* 
tive  instances  of  the  spellings  of  the  tvoe^ans 
and  the  first  Folio  should  have  been  gini^i 
thorough  editor,  in  order  to  enable  the  wia  ^ 
judge  vrhether  a  real  opinion  can  be  fomedor;"^- 
edition  of  North  which  Shakspere  used.  Toth* 
who  know  that  the  external  and  interasl  eridtcs 
for  the  datoofiTWttw  CnMflr  proves  the  pUy  to  bm 
been  written  in  or  before  1601,  the  PtofeeW! 
comment  is  needless,  that  Shakspeie  ''had  > 
opportuiiity  of  seeing"  ca  using  in  hispid 
Lufe  cf  Octamu  Caaar,  which  was  not  addtd 
North's  Bvtarch  till  the  third  edition  in  l^C 
S<»ne  of  the  blemishes  in  the  facsimile-cf  i> 
lost  dots  to  some  t's,  die  broken  /,  b,  t, 
in  the  last  eight  lines  of  the  front  of  leaves  Ttr. 

S".  and  Vvvv,  ij. — we  have  tested  by  the  Bii^ 
useum  copy  of  the  original,  and  we  fini 
they  are  due  to  its  battered  type.  We  ure  pD^ 
ful  for  Prof.  Leo's  maanificent  t(Aw)  bQt  *i» 
English  or  German  publisher  shoul4  i^^^ 
text  for  a  shilling. 

A  Coneiae  Manuai  of  the  Law  Jbl^, 
Pricate  Trwtg  and  Trutteet.  ?yArtlmrlrJ 
hill.  _  (Butterworths.)   This  is  an  addition'** 
growing  number  of  law  books  which  an  "*" 
thing  more  than  mere  compilations.  In  »^ 
place,  the  writa-  has  evidently  not  been  etsa 
to  transfer  quotations  and  references  froa'* 
common  text^books.    He  has  critically  ewn^; 
the  decided  cases  upon  which  the  prineiplS  '; 
his  subject  are  based,  and  he  is  not  to  be 
if  he  shows  a  decided  leaning  in  favonr  ofit" 
learned  judge  to  whom  he  has  dedicated  hsj^ 
In  arrangement  also  and  jfeneial  metlioo*- 
Underhill  displays  equal  originality  of 
The  entire  law  of  trusts,  express  and  ini|*rf-^ 
expounded  in  a  series  of  seventy-fix  ^I*'^ 
each  of  which  are  appended  notee  and  lilei-' 
tions.   There  are,  no  doubt^  certain  obusuok-' 
be  explained  by  the  limited  dimewioM ^ 
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\\w.  Bat  in  a  numul  for  practicai  iub  these  de- 
tvu  ue  of  litde  impGortuiee.  Mr.  Undarhill's 
tt  not  intended  to  mipenede  Zoom  on 
TnaU.  It  will  l^are  its  use  within  its  own 
ipben;  ind  it  is  no  slight  recommendation  that 
it  tbroofchout  appeals  to  the  intelligent  apprecia^ 
a<>a  of  its  readers  by  giving  reasoned  prin- 
apkB  fortified  bjr  authority,  and  is  not  merely  an 
ikhisified  inuz  of  i 


ItaUmo.  Per  I'Avto- 
axo  Qsetano  Cannadft-Bartoli,  Professore  pareg- 
cAto  di  Diritto  Civile  nella  Begia  ITmTer&it&  di 
Xapoti.  (Napoli:  HoepU.)  Thu  Ttdnme  cpn- 
uiu  on  elaborate  examination,  from  both  n  jori- 
dial  and  an  ee<niomic  point  of  view,  of  the 
Iti^  law  and  system  of  mortgage,  which  the 
LV&at  Gtnnpares  with  other  systems,  anuent  and 
nodam.  It  is  a  work  of  learning  and  abilitj,  and 
•ine  ^ch  forms  an  addition  to  the  literature  of 
ki^  compsiative  jurisprudence  and  political 

'CCOWJ, 

The  Hittoty  of  the  Law  of  England  as  to  the 
Hftdt  of  Marriage  on  IVoperty  and  on  the  Wife^e 
Ci^tacUy.   By  Oourtney  Stanhope  Keunj. 
I  lUfVes  and  Turner.)    In  reviewing  Mr.  Kennya 
I'jnBw  Euay  on  the  Law  of  Primogeniture,  while 
rwopniaing  the  author's  amlity  and  learning,  we 
■b--«T^vd  a  tendency  to  adventurous  and  some- 
•Jvtm  ill-foonded  assertion.   The  same  character- 
iT^'tic:  ahow  themaelvee  in  the  present  essay,  which, 
the  previous  one,  has  obtained  the  Cambridge 
\!i.ikel^ze.    It  displays  considerable  research, 
-  tidwDtaios  information  not  to  he  readily  found 
--liorhere,  yet  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  an 
fustfe  guide  ou  points  of  mediaeval  hisUn^.  In 
c  ^  first  ps^  Mr.  Kenny  says  of  England  m  the 
'  -^cdftb  centory  that "  then,  as  now,  she  dnog  to 
e>  limogeDitare  with  a  zeal  which  amazed  all  other 
natiou.*  What  evidence  is  there  of  this  amaze- 
irsKnt  on  the  part  of  all  other  naUons  P    Af^in  (p. 
be njB  that  "the  moveable  wealth  that  our 
^snxsm  poasessed  iras  so  small  in  value  that 
pediienl W  took  little  care  to  protect  it."  This 
low  UKrtion  in  the  face  of  Prof.  Thorold 
Cogens  ilatement  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  personal 
Mtnle  VH  fur  more  valuable  than  real,  and  that 
ths  sloelc  of  a  well-tilled  form  was,  as  a  rule,  worth 
At  itsat  tliree  times  the  fee  simt^e  of  the  soil.  And 
when  Mr.  Kenny  says  that  Ei^lish  mediaeval 
kw  "rejected  the  conceeeious  which  the  canonical 
ta  "well  as  the  Roman  jurisprudence  had  made  to 
the  Isw  of  nature,  for  it  refused  to  recognise  any 
■BArriage  that  was  sot  solemnised  with  official 
wcloiastiesl  sanction,  or  to  permit  the  marriage 
)f  erring  parento  to  lo^timisethe  offspring  of  their 
■saoD,"  we  must  ask  with  some  surprise  what 
'  t  be  law  of  nature  "  on  the  sabject  is,  and  where 
1 to  be  found  P   Before  the  publi(»tion  of  Sir 
lexjrr  Maine's  Ancient  Law  there  was  a  prevalent 
elS^f  in  s  code  of  nature,  but  we  should  hturdly 
twe  expected  at  this  day  a  recognition  of  it  by  so 
a  scholar  as  Mr.  Kenny  as  anything  more 
UL  n  a  fiction  with  a  curioiM  history, 

Anglo-American  International  Copyright.  By 
Ijfileton  Morgan.  (New  York :  !^^ntano  s 
jteraiy  Emporitim.)  Following  up_  the  now 
debrated  letter  in  which  the  puUisnin^  firm  of 
Usm.  liaqMEs  announced  their  conversion  to  the 
loorine  of  international  copyright,  Mr.  Morgan, 
rho  is  ft.vourably  known  in  this  country  by  his 
rork  on  the  Law  of  Literattire,  advocates  the  same 
siLoe  in  the  interest  of  American  authors.  The 
omt  is  not  new,  though  it  is  here  fordfied  by  the 
dditional  argument  that  American  readers  are 
ecoming  depraved  by  British  Imperialism.  Surely 
iie  time  is  npe  for  those  interested  in  the  question 
a  this  mde  the  Atlantic  to  take  active  measures 
f  co-operation  with  their  friends  in  the  United 
tates,  whose  activity  deserves  muoh  praise. 

Ctypyrwht,  NaUtmal  and  ItUentatunuil,/rom  the 
^oini  9f  Fmw  On»  w&o  hat  been  a  Publiiher. 
Stanfind.)  We  ean  haicUy  r^jjard  this  pamphlet 
I  •  conMbation  to  the  mbjeet  in  the  g^^e 


suggested  above.  The  wzitor  takes  the  part  of 
the  reading  public,  whom  he  supposes  to  he 
wronged  by  the  practical  monopoly  of  the  great 
puhlishers.  His  most  importwt  point  is  the 
decay  of  private  book-buyers,  and  tne  growth  of 
circulating  libraries.  The  remedy  he  soggeats  ia 
the  royalty-system  of  America. 

Oassical  Writere.  Edited  by  J.  K.  Oreen. 
Euripidee.  By  Prof.  Mahsfiy.  (Macmillan.) 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green  will  certainly  be  known  to  pos- 
terity as  the  father  of  all  snc^  as  vnrite  primers. 
He  has  edited  primers  of  history  and  pnmers  of 
literature,  and  now  there  comes  out  under  his 
editorship  a  series  of  "  Olasaical  Writers  " — 'little 
books  which  are  primers  with  a  difference:  primers 
and  a-half,  as  it  were,  standing  to  the  old  primers 
in  the  proportion  of  eighteenpence  to  a  uiilling. 
Prof.  Muu^  is  first  in  the  field  with  Euripides. 
To  write  an  adequate  account  of  Euripides  within 
the  limits  of  ei(^hteenpenee  is  indeed  no  easy  task. 
The  poet  lived  in  a  period  of  tranrition,  when  com- 
bined misfortune  and  reflection  had  giren  a  keener 
edge  to  the  keenest  minds  in  Atnoia,  Every- 
where, in  religion,  politics,  morals,  society,  "  the 
old  order  was  changin^t  and  giving  place  to  new,'* 
and  this  change  Euripides  seems  to  nave  watehed 
as  an  impartial  spectator,  content  to  toke  men  and 
women  as  he  found  them,  "  not  as  they  ought  to 
have  been."  Hence  it  is  exceptionally  difficult  to 
ascertun  what  were  the  poet's  own  feelings  and 
convictions,  to  find  the  man  Euripides  outside  and 
above  his  works.  Prof.  Mahafiy  may  claim  the 
dubious  merit  of  having  written  a  better  book  on 
the  subject  than  has  previously  been  written  in 
English.  He  is  scholarly  and  not  pedantic,  ap- 
mreciative  and  yet  just.  He  does  not  regard 
Euripides  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  as  it 
ia  too  much  the  fashion  to  do ;  and  he  is  not  blind 
to  the  faulte  of  art  and  taste  which  occur  even  in 
the  best  plays.  He  begins  with  a  drateh  of  the 
times  01  Euripides,  and  of  the  poet's  life  and 
atudisa,  in  which  he  well  describes  nim  as 

"  an  infinitoly  variouB,  unequal,  niggeBtire  mind, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  practically  shrewd  and 
mystically  vsgne,  dear  in  expression  bat  doubtful  in 
thought,  morose  in  intercourse  and  yet  a  profound 
lover  of  mankind,  drawing  ideal  womea  and  yet  per- 
petually sneering  at  the  sex,  doubting  the  gods  aud 
yet  reverencing  their  providence,  above  bitt  age  and 
;et  not  above  it,  stooping  to  the  interests  of  the 
moment  and  yet  missing  the  rewnrd  of  mompntary 
fame,  despairing  of  future  life  and  yet  revolving  pro- 
blems which  owe  all  their  interest  to  the  very  fact 
that  they  are  perpetual." 

This  is  followed  by  a  short  survey  of  his  works,  and 
chapters  on  the  plots,  heroines,  heroes;  on  the 
lyric  poetry,  prologues,  epilogues  ;  and  the  whole 
is  closed  by  a  brief  account  of  "  the  history  and 
fortunes  "  of  the  poet*s  works.  The  weak  point  of 
the  book  is  'one  almost  inseparable  from  the  plan 
of  the  series.  It  is  too  compressed.  The  m^nu 
is  good,  but  there  is  no  time  to  enjoy  it :  hardly 
have  we  tasted  one  dish  when  another  is  set  be- 
fore us,  and  anether  comes  in  at  the  door.  Where 
Prof.  Mahaffy  has  given  us  sentences,  we  should 
like  pages,  fiul  of  datail  and  diaoussion.  As  it  is, 
we  put  the  book  down  with  something  like  an  in- 
tellectual indigeslum. — There  are  many  more 
mi^rints  than  there  should  be  in  a  work  of 
the  size.  Here  and  there  also  there  are  traces  of 
something  like  hsste  in  composition.  Certainly 
Prof.  Mahaffy  has  writtwi  better  elsewhere. 
There  is  too  much  use  of  the  words  "  agreeable  " 
and  "  disagreeable  "  words  which  do  not  denote 
a  very  steady  canon  of  art-criticism.  Nor  is  much 
gained  by  calling  Achilles  a  "  perfect  gentleman  " 
— a  title  familiar  to  the  lips  of  subsidised 
waiters.  Lastly,  the  "  wretched  scboUaste,*'  on 
page  92 — the  number  of  the  psge  has  dropped  out 
— must  be  token  to  include  Aristotle  (Poetics, 
IV.,  5). 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Mbbsbb.  0.  £EeAiT  Paui.  ahd  Co.  announce 
for  immediate  publleaticm  an  early  poem,  entitled 
The  Lovet'e  Tale,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  pubUsbed.  It  consists  of 
three  parts,  followed  by  The  Golden  Supper,  a 
more  reeoit  poem,  which  has  already  been  induded 
among  the  author's  works,  but  which  was  written 
as  a  sequel  to  the  original  Tale. 

We  hear  that  the  first  instalment  of  Prof.  Max 
Miiller's  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East  will  shortly 
appear.  The  first  volume  contains  a  translation 
of  the  TJpanishads,  by  the  editor ;  the  second,  the 
ShS  King,  Shih  King,  and  Hsiao  King,  translated 
by  Prof.  Legge ;  the  third  the  Sacred  Laws  of  the 
Aryas,  translated  by  Dr.  Georg  BUhler,  of  Bombay. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  steps  will  he  taken  to 
discover  and  print  old  records  and  documente  re- 
lating to  our  West  Indian  and  other  colonies,  aa 
recommended  by  Gen.  Sir  J.  H.  Le&oy,  late 
Governor  of  Bermuda. 

Mr.  W,  Wells  Gardxsb  ia  to  publish  by  sub- 
scription Indian  Myths  and  Legends^  by  the  Itev. 
W.Tff.  Brett,  RD. 

Messrs.  MACiOLUir  have  in  [(reparation  The 
English  iWs,  Seieetiont  wUh  Cntieal  Introduo' 
tions,  edited  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Ward,  Tutor  and  hito 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  The  design, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  Or^pet's  Les  Poites 
franqnis,  is  to  provide  a  really  representative 
selection  from  the  English  poeto,  other  than  the 
dramatists,  from  Chaucer  to  Clough  and  Landor. 
The  difierent  poete  have  been  undertaken  by 
diftierent  writers,  who  vrill  be  responsible  for  the 
selections,  and  will  add  short  critical  Introduc- 
tions, By  such  a  division  of  labour  it  is  thou;rbt 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  a  fuller  and 
truer  impression  of  the  characteristics  of  English 
poetry  than  it  would  be  iu  the  power  of 
any  one  critic  to  oourey.  The  book  will  be 
in  four  Tolumes,  crown  8to,  and  it  ia  hoped  that 
the  first  two  -volumes  vnll  be  ready  before  tJie  end 
of  the  year.  The  general  Introduction  will  be 
written  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  follow- 
ing writers,  among  others,  have  promised  to  tako 
psrtin  the  work: — the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  Prof. 
Skeat,  Prof.  Nichol,  Prof.  Dowden,  Mr.  T.  Arnold, 
Mr.  Pater,  Mr.  Jack,  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Suntsbury, 
Mr.  Goese,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Collins. 

On  May  16  two  deputations,  headed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Council  at 
Whitehall  to  support  memorials  of  the  Owens 
and  Yorkshire  Colleges  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  university  to  be  called  after  the 
Queen.  We  made  some  commente  a  fortnight 
ago  upon  this  proposal,  which  difiers  from  former 
schemes  in  that  it  bases  the  new  institution  upon 
the  principle  of  affiliation,  and  dissociates  it  from 
any  local  title.  We  notice  that  the  present  staff 
of  the  Yorkshire  College  consists  ot  nine  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  two  lecturers,  and  eight 
^monstrators  and  assistante;  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  students  attending  the  day  classes  has  in- 
creased within  the  past  year  from  166  to  236,  or 
by  42  per  cent. 

Messrs.  Macktllait  and  Co.  have  in  the  presa 
a  new  volume  of  Mistorical  Essays,  by  Mr.  h.  A. 
Freeman,  iscloding  among  others  the  lollowiug : — 
"  First  Impressions  of  RtHne,"  "  The  Illyrian  Em- 
perotB and  tkur  Land,"  "Augusta  Treverorum," 
"  The  Goths  at  Bavenna,"  "  Race  and  Language," 
"The  Bvzantine  Em^re,  and  ^'Hediaaval^  and 
Modem  Greece."  The  vol  ome  will  he  published 
in  Uie  course  of  the  summer. 

A  LiFH  of  the  lato  Dr.  livingstons  is  in  progress, 
under  the  supervision  of  his  family,  bearing  espe- 
cially on  his  personal  and  dmneetio  character,  and 
hdi  worii  aa  a  miauoiianr.  The  preparation  of  the 
IkkA  has  been  entnutea  to  PKit  Blaikie,  of  Edin- 
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bu^h.  FriendB  of  Dr.  linngBtone  in  posaeesion 
of  anj  of  his  letters  are  requested  to  forward 
them  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bruce,  10 
B^ent  Terrace,  Edinbuigh,  who  will  return  them 
after  penuaL 

Six  Lectures  on  PontiTiain  will  be  giren  at  the 
Co>opera1ive  Institute,  65  Oastle  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  at  ei^ht  o'dock,  on  the  following  Sunday 
eTeniogs : — May  18,  "  The  Intdlectuol  Character 
of  FositiTism,"  by  Blr.  Frederic  Harrison;  May  26, 
"  The  Social  Aspect  of  Positiviemj"  ■  by  Prof. 
Beesly  June  1,  *'  The  Action  of  Positivism  upon 
the  Working  Classes,"  by  Mr,  Heniy  Ellia; 
June  8,  '"Die  Influence  of  Positivism  upon 
Women,"  by  Blr.  Vernon  Lushington :  June  15, 
"  The  Relation  of  Positivism  to  Ait,"'  by  Mr.  J. 
C.Morison;  June  22,  "TheBeligumof  numanity," 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges. 

Mb.  G.  C.  Wabb  has  been  (^pointed  Classical 
Professor  at  King's  Oolle^,  in  suceesdon  to  Prof. 
J.  B,  Mayor,  who  has  resigned. 

M.  Michel  Bb£u  has  retired  from  tiie  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Xevue  Oitique,  on  his  appoint* 
meat  as  Inspecteur-gdn&ral  de  rinatroction  mpS- 
rieore. 

Pbof.  LmreE,  of  Zurich,  has  prepared  a  ve^ 
complete  illustrated  treatise  on  Sidphuric  Acid 
and  ABcaii  Manufactttretf  in  two  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  will  he  pubUahed  iu  a  few  days  by 
Mr.  Van  Voorst. 

The  same  publisher  has  just  ready  a  supplement 
to  C.  Greville  Williams'  Handbook  of  (Jiemical 
ManiptdaiuMf  written  by  the  author  of  the 
original  work,  with  the  view  of  explaining  some 
of  the  more  important  new  methods  in  chemistry. 

Pbof.  Anqelo  de  GtrBBBKAiis  has  just  pub- 
lished the  Ijectures  on  Manzoci  which  he  de- 
livered at  Oxford  last  year.  The  title  of  the  book 
is  Altnandro  Matizoni :  Studio  Biogrqfico,  Lettvre 
fattt  aila  TayUfrtan  In^iivtum  di  Oxford  nelT 
maggio  delT  anno  1878,  notevolnunie  ampliaU. 

The  Indian  papers  aanoonce  the  death  of  Sir 
Matta  Ooonuura  Swamy  in  Oeybn.  He  published 
Arkhandra:  or,  the  Martyr  of  TVufA;  Th»I)a- 
ihavanea:  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth-Relic  of 
Qotama  Buddha ;  and  The  Suttn  Nipaia :  or,  IHa- 
loguea  and  Diicvuraet  of  Buddha.  He  gained 
many  friends  during  his  stay  in  England,  and  his 
early  death  will  be  widely  rogretted. 

The  death  is  likewise  announced  of  tiie  Rer. 
Philip  KeUond,  FJCS.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  aged  seventy ; 
and  of  A,  Griaeboch,  Profiessor  or  Botany  at 
Gottingen. 

FouB  new  documents  relating  to  Petrarch  have 
been  published  by  Signor  Giovanni  Livi,  who  dis- 
covered them  in  the  Archive  Office  of  Beggio 
d'Emilia.  Three  of  the  documents  refbr  to  a 
lawsuit  about  a  canonryj  tbe  poet  having  trans- 
ferred to  another  person  a  right  of  presentation 
granted  to  him  by  Fope  Clement  VI.  The  fourth 
comists  of  a  ^ower  of  attorney  given  by  Petrarch 
to  one  Corradmo,  son  of  Corr&do  of  Breslau,  for 
the  administradon  of  hie  prebend  in  Padua; 
among  the  signatures  to  this  instrument  is  that  of 
Johamie  Fetiacco  de  Florentia,  the  poet's  natural 
son. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  sud  In  Germany  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  is  still  believed  bv  many 
German  Protectionists,  that  the  Cobden  Club  has 
spent  large  sums  in  sulwidies,  not  to  aay  bribes,  to 
advocates  of  free  trade  on  the  Continent,  of  which 
Germany  has  had  a  large  share.  The  entire  income 
of  the  Cobdeu  Club  does  not  much  exceed  1,300/. 
a  year,  out  of  which  it  publishes  and  circulates 
books  and  pamphlets  largely,  and  pays  for  occa- 
sional dinners  of  the  club.  Germans  must  hold 
their  services  very  cheap  if  they  are  to  be  bought 
with  the  few  sbiUiogs  left  over  after  defraying  th^e 
expenses. 


In  the  Journal  OffldeTa  account  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
we  read  as  follows : — 

"  M.  Ernest  Benan  presents  on  behalf  of  the  author, 
Mr.  John  Bhys,  Professor  of  Celtic  at  Oxford,  his 
Lectures  on  Welsh  Philolc^.  It  is  an  excellent  work 
fromUie  point  of  view  of  pottology ;  it  is  sound  in 
its  critidsm.  ^niequestionoftheOgmiciiucriptionfl — 
that  is,  in  its  bearing  on  the  Celtic  god  Ogmius — is 
there  treated  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  The 
same  member  offers,  besides,  two  volumes  by  Mrs. 
Mark  FattiBOD,  entitled  I^e  Renaissance  of  Art  in 
France.  It  ia  a  work  full  of  taste,  ia  which  one  will 
find  an  excellent  account  of  the  French  sourcea." 

Mb.  Thos.  L'Sbtbanob,  of  Belfast,  author  of 
several  tracts  in  the  series  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  is  about  to  Inring  out  a  tract 
on  the  Firtt  Seven  allemd  Per$eeuiion$  of  the  Chria- 
tiam  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  JVero,  Domitxan, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antonmue,  Severue,  and  Maxi~ 
min.  His  object  is  to  show  that  the  stories  re- 
garding the  persecutions  are  contrary  both  to  the 
laws  of  the  Romans  among  themselves  and  to 
their  treatment  of  the  nations  whom  they  con- 
quered. 

Tee  London  Institution  for  the  Advancement 
of  Plain  Needlework,  which  during  its  brief  ex- 
istence has  been  of  great  service  in  nu»ng  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  needlework  in  our 
public  elementary  schools,  is  in  urgent  need  of 
help.  It  is  calculated  that  2501.  a  ^ear  would  be 
sutncient  to  maintain  the  Institute  in  full  working 
order,  and  offers  of  assistance  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Manager. 

The  forthcoming  part  of  the  Palaeographical 
Society's  publications,  in  the  Original  Series,  con- 
tuns  plates  from  the  papyrus  of  lly^erides'  ora- 
tion for  Lycophron,  of  the  second  or  hrst  century 
B.C. ;  the  Oodex  Augiensis  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  of  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century ;  the  Ariatotle  of  the  Ambrouan  Library, 
of  the  tenth  century-,  and  other  spedmena  of 
Greek  writing  down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Latin  MSS.  represented  are:— The  .BiZartf  of  St. 
Peter's,  Rome,  a.d.  600-10 ;  the  Vatican  Terence, 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century ;  early  SKIS,  from 
Milan,  once  belonging  to  the  library  of  Bobio, 
in  North  Italy :  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Baeda,  in  the  Cotton  Librarr,  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  MS.  of  the  same  work  in 
ths  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  also  of 
the  eighth  century,  famous  as  containing  the 
English  Song  of  Caedmon;  St.  Ethelwald's 
Benedictional,  of  the  tenth  century;  an  "Ex- 
ultet"  roll,  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  other 
later  MSS.  of  English,  French,  and  Italian  origin. 
The  Oriental  Series  gives  specimens  of  SansKiit, 
Tibetan,  Arabic,  Persian,  Aethiopic,  Syriac,  Man- 
daitic,  and  Hebrew.  The  moat  important  are: 
the  MabAmara,  from  a  birch-bark  MS.  of  the 
India  Office,  of  the  edxteenth  century,  vrith  a  table 
of  letters  worked  out  by  Dr.  Haaa ;  the  Diwan  of 
'Al-Mutanabbi,'  A.D.  1008 ;  the  Ktabn  'l>MagaEi 
of  *A1-Waftidi,  the  only  complete  MS.  of  the  work 
in  Europe,  a.d.  1169 ;  a  palimpsest  Syriac  MS.  of 
the  uxth  and  ninth  <Mnturies ;  a  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch of  the  twelfth  century,  from  South  Arabia, 
with  Babylonian  punctuation ;  the  Tachk^moni  of 
'Al-Charizi,  a.d.  1283;  and  the  Talmud  Y&ru- 
shalmi,  of  1280,  one  of  the  copies  used  in  print- 
ing the  editio  princeps  ot  Bomberg. 

The  public  meeting  of  the  Hungarian  Academy 

on  May  6  was  more  than  usually  interesting  and 
well  attended.  The  centre  of  attraction  was  a 
Finn,  M.  Arvid  Genetz,  Professor  in  the  Gymna- 
sium  of  TavastehuSj  who  has  been  linng  for  the 
last  twelve  months  m  Hungary  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  Hungarian  language.  This  ne  has 
done  BO  successfully  that,  according  to  the  Nem- 
xeti  Hirlap,  the  correctness  with  which  he  spoke 
that  language  might  put  to  shame  many  Hun- 
garian-born Academicians,  and  surpasses  even 
those  learned  foreign  philologists  who  have  lived 
so  long  in  the  country.   The  subject  of  the  paper 


read  by  M.  Genetz  gave  an  mtertsting  sccovnior 
a  journey  made  among  the  I«pps  of  the  K^Ii 
peninsula  in  Russian  Lapland.  As  he  ia  tn  ei- 
ceUent  Lapp  scholar  he  was  able  to  acquire  from  l 
shv  and  naturally  reticent  people  a  great  deil  J 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  nytlH 
ology  and  superstitions  of  this  priuutiTe  peopk 
At  tiie  end  of  the  paper  the  President  oImbiQ 
that  the  perfect  pronunciation  of  the  Hangirit 
language  by  their  Finnish  guest wsa  in  itsdfi 
strcmg  argument  for  the  dose  affinity  of  ik 
Finnish  and  Qongarian  languages. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  hoobui 
MSS.  stolen  from  the  Museum  of  San 
in  Florence.    Scarce  editions: — St  Antonica 
Trattato    del   modo    di  catdettart  ^Fkxtta. 
1494);    Paltambii    De  dinms  iiutUulimit 
(Romae,    1471);    De    tnsomm  interprrlatiM 
(Tarviai,  14BI) ;  Gregori  St.  Msgni  In  m<. 
aUbus   (Venetiis,    1464);  Tunecremata, 
poeitio  rapsi*  totn  pa^teria  (Rnnae,  1470)  ;.| 
Josephi  Ebraei  Da  SeUo  Jiidako,  editio  v» 
fecto  (P)  (saec.  XV.);   Savooarols,  O/tnC 
(edizione  del  secolo  XV.) ;  Expoutio  ontim 
dominicalis  (Lugdnni,  1633)  ;  and  Jiagimaiii  t 
Govemo  delta  Citt&  di  F^rejm  ^fifteenth  centoir!. 
Offidum    Beatae  Mariae    Vvgirtit,  patdunc: 
(Paris,  1604).     A  sixteenth  -  ceotm  MimL 
Manuscripts: — Duiandi  In  Qeaaim,  Lmtim. 
et  Exodum    (cod.   membr.)  ;   Auctorii  iosn 
De  H^maiu  et  Poteatate  Bomani  Patii/ieit,  ^ 
alia  (cod.   membr.,  saec.   XIV.);  Mmib^ 
cum  Sinnaxio   (A..D.  1061);  Manetti,  iU^ii' 
(cod.   membr.,    saec.    XV.) ;  Alphomo  Sfi, 
Opera  geometrica  et  aatronomica  (cod,  oak., 
saec.  XV.)  ;  Nicolu,  Opu$  Medtcum  [cal  ^ 
saec.  XV.) ;  DeSaneto  Dominico  guifii&ifiih 
(cod.  chut) ;  De  proapvitata  wdm  ii  i 
advaraitata  ionorwn;   J)e  auxiHo  Siiamf^ 
(cod.  chart.).   A  German  HanuscripL 

Messes.  Cibseix  have  done  well  toiffn^ 
in  numbers  the  "  Leopold  Shakspere,"  v^li 
been  so  well  and  widely  received.  Xbeloli)! 
Dfdius,  though  not  free  fn»n  eTroiB,iruipnd«: 
dioice  from  among  texts  availaUs  iritMotilK 
infringement  of  copyright.  The  lulrodDction  h 
Mr,  Fumivall  \A  brinuul-of  inftam^oa,  ml  ii 
written  throughout  in  a  spirit  of  hetrt;  njuy- 
ment  of  Shakspere's  best  work.  Some  of  Mi. 
Fumivall's  points,  with  reference  to  the  cbronoloi^ 
of  certun  plays,  strike  us  as  rather  ADdfal,  k 
these  are  minor  details ;  on  the  whole,  his  Intr>}- 
duction  serves  admirably  to  put  its  reader  oai; 
right  way  of  studying  Shakspere  as  a  whole. 
woodcuts  do  not  add  to  the  attraetiTeiieBS  at  tts 
edition. 

Pbop.  Ttelb's  notice  of  Max  Miiller's  vxK- 
Hibbwt  Lectures  worthUy  opens  the  May  munliej 
otthb  Theolo^ia^Ti}dadtr^.  Atteatioiiuciil^' 
to  the  many  important  linguistic  Bu^;e9tiom*i>- 
which  the  aigument  is  interspersed;  to  themur. 
needed  explanation  of  what  Max  Miiller  hua^; 
Henotheism;  to  the  distinction  between  "hoDfS 
and  "  vulgar  atheism ; "  and  many  other  p 
which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  pnGt; 
as  to  the  main  argument,  espedally  as  eontaioK^ 
the  first  two  lectures,  the  reviewer  confess** 
self  unconvinced.   The  theoir  of  Fetishia,-' 
example,  which  Max  Miiller  here  seeks  to  i^'- 
is  simply  the  antiquated  one  of  Pe 
«  None  of  us,"  says  Prof.  'Hele, «  sseerts  thit  tt;- 
gion  took  its  origin  from  the  Fetishistic  coDcepD  J 
of  the  world ;  our  opinion  ia  simply 
this  primitive  werel^teachoaicing  determined  t-| 
form  of  the  oldest  religion.   Has  Miiller 
this  opinion  P    So  fer  from  it  that 
my  part,  would  willingly  subscribe  to  w 
argument  in   the  second  lecture."  '^■..^■^ 
boom  continues  his  papers  on  the  Koman 
ship  of  St.  Paul;  he  agrees  "^^^^^^ 
tracing  a  remarkable  resemblance  ' 
spirit  of  the  Acts  of  the  AposUesaBl^J^^ 
Martyr.   Blom's  "Pauline  StudieB''a»tia» 
alia  a  critidsm  of  Holsten's  theoy  of  tte  eoanr. 
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sion  of  St  I^nl  (adopted  lately  iu  the  well- 
ksowQ  work  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Macau).  Dr.  Loman, 
on  the  mediod  of  the  criticism  of  the  Synoptic 
r.ospel,  exposes  the  reddessneBB  of  a  recent  work 
by  1>T.  Pierson.  M.  OoUina  haa  a  delightful  article 
(SO  it  seems,  at  least,  in  the  midst  of  this  arid 
fcientific  theology)  id  French  on  Marot  and  the 
Hofnienot  Psalter ;  and  Prof.  l^«Ie  notices  sympa- 
thetically a  lecture  by  Ohantepie  de  la  Saoeeaye,  of 
GioaingaD  (so  Itmg  the  orthodox  Gronii^ren)  on 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  zdigions  lor  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  The  shorter  notices 
are  by  lugcuholta  and  Oort. 

The  IVuateea  of  the  British  MoBenm  announce, 
in  their  Annual  Retnm  just  issued,  that  BCr. 
i^tephena  has  nearly  completed  the  foturth  volume 
(tf  the  Catalogue  of  Satirical  Printa  and  Draw- 
the  text  of  which  be^ns  with  the  year  1761. 
.Vmong  the  more  important  events  illnBtrated,  and 
the  leading  personages  satirised,  may  he  named : 
tje  allf^;ed  intimacy  of  Lord  Bute  and  the  King's 
mother ;  Pitt,  and  his  staunch  supporter  Alderman 
Beckford,  called  "the Creole";  Churchill;  Fox; 
Uosarth,aa  the  "Beautifier";  Smollett  and  the 
"  Briton  " ;  A.  Murphy  as  the  "  Auditor  " ;  "  The 
Xorth  Briton";  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty";  Sterne  and 
his  **SermonB'';Scotchimmigration;theCockLane 
*ito9t ;  the  Sign  Board  Exhibition ;  the  "  Society 
v,X  Artists";  the  "Society  of  Arts";  Artists' 
quiTelB;  Foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
Psol  Sandby;  the  Marquis  Townahend;  Dr. 
Jidouon  and  his  penuon;  Beforms  effected  in 
tbzoyal  kitchen     Lord  Talbot,  and  the  severe 
iaanoes  of  Scotch  "Economy";  Lord  Le  De- 
ipeDssr        F.  Daahwood,  the  "  Monk  of  Med- 
uKahamj,  his  "Exdse"  and  "Cyder  Act"; 
Wesley ;  WhiteBeld ;  "  Jemmy  Twitcher,"  his 
nces  and  vagaries ;  Bouaaeau ;  Early  troubles  in 
America ;  the  "  Inferior  Clergy  " ;  Oxford  squabbles ; 
Home  Tooke  and  the  Brentford  election ;  Carlton 
HoiiaB*'Cotari6'';  Chevalier  d'Eon ;"  Junius,"  by 
means  of  an  unprecedented  series  of  illustratioDs  ; 
Macaromea ;  "  Iphigenia,"  Duchess  of  Kingston ; 
Duchees  of  Grauon  ;  I^dy  Craven;  Chevalier 
laylOT;  ^Covent  Garden  " :  Drury  Lane,  &c.  &C. 


HOTBB  OJ  XRA.TXL. 

h  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
SodStS  de  G^ogTAphie  Commercials  of  Bordeaux, 
M.  de  Semelld  gives  a  brief  accoont  of  the  results 
of  his  recent  journey  in  Western  Africa.  He 
states  that  he  has  followed  the  courses  of  the 
River  Niger  from  Crista  as  far  as  Bousea,  where 
it  ceases  to  be  navigable  for  a  time — a  distance  of 
ibout  3G0  miles— and  of  the  Binue  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Niger  for  nearly  200  miles  to 
Okeri,  a  point  never  previously  reached  by  Euro- 
petLiifl.   lie  has  drawn  up  an  historical  sketch  of 
tba  countries  bordering  on  the  Rivers  Niger,  Binue, 
and  Nap^,  and  of  a  portion  of  Adamawa,  and  he 
has  studied  the  oii^  <^  the  races,  their  traditions, 
eus  tome,  and  religKHU.  Ha  has  also  made  notee 
of  the  products  of  the  regions  which  he  has 
Inwersed,  thor  cost,  &c.    He  further  states 
UmC  during  his  journey  he  has  taken  meteorologi- 
cal and  other  observations  every  day.    M.  de 
iemelld  also  diaims  to  have  secured  various  com- 
luzcial  privileges  firom  difierent  petty  kings  aivl 
laltana. 

Tbb  Soci^t^  Internationale  du  Canal  Colomhieu 
hare  just  printed  for  private  circulation  (Paris: 
Bii^re)  a  pamphlet  containing  an  account  of  the 
proj  act  for  cutting  a  ship-cana^  on  a  level  and  with- 
rat  locks  or  tunnels,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
Tnited  States  of  Columbia,  from  the  Gulf  of 
L'raba  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel 
m  the  Pacific,  passing  through  the  Cordilleras  by 
-he  Tanela  Paya  Pass,  discovered  by  M.  Lucien 
le  Puydt  during  his  explorations  between  1801 
uid  1806.  The  project  in  queBtion  is  a  rival  one 
M  that  advocated  by  Lieut.  Wyae,  which  is  now 
mder  cooatdmtion  by  a  Congress  at  Parts  nnder 
■be  finadtmy  of  M.  iu  Leeseps. 


Mb.  W.  G.  a.  Geaitt,  a  well-known  amateur 
photographer,  who  accompanied  last  year's  Dutch 
Arctic  Expedition  and  brought  back  a  valuable 
collection  of  phob^fraphs,  has  volunteered  to 
accompany  the  party  which  will  start  for  Novaya 
ZemlTO  m  June  in  the  little  vessel  WUhm  BarenU. 
The  Dutch  officers,  we  believe,  an  not  without 
hope  of  bdng  able  to  extend  thmr  voyage  to  the 
Eua  Sea  and  even  to  Franz  Josef-land. 

Thb  Church  Missionary  Sodety  have  xecuved 
intelligence  that  their  agentB,  Messrs.  Sto^  and 
Copplestone,  who  had  been  spending  some  time 
at  Uyui,  have  left  for  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Dr. 
Baxter,  who  is  in  chaise  of  the  station  at 
Mpwapwa,  reports  well  of  that  place,  and  states 
that  he  has  got  twenty-five  acrea  of  land  under 
cultivation.  He  had  been  visiting  Ugogo  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  had  everywhere  met 
with  a  fiienoly  reception. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Russian  Geographical 
Society,  the  secretary  recounted  the  services  which 
M.  Sibiriakof  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Arctic 
research.  He  co-operated  with  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Mr.  Dickson  in  fitting  out  Prof.  Nordens- 
kjold'a  expedition.  To  devote  other  10,000 
roubles  to  sending  a  steamer  in  search  of  Nordens- 
kjdld  seem^  to  M.  Sibiriakof  merely  a  matter  of 
course.  The  steamer  Nordemiltiold  has  been  fitted 
ont  entirely  at  his  charge;  the  crew  has  been 
selected  from  among  trained  Arctic  voyagers, 
and  the  vessel  is  to  be  commanded  Yrj  C^tain 
Sengstake.  [Hie  GecKraphical  Society  had  their 
attention  drawn  to  AI.  Sibiriakofs  munificent 
action  merely  as  s  consequence  of  the  £act  that 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  afford  the  society  an 
opportunity  of  co-operating  in  the  intereste  of 
eeographioal  science.  The  young  Professor  of 
Botany,  A.  Grigorief,  has  been  selected  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition.  The  Bremen  Society  also 
sends  a  representative,  Herr  Dankelmann,  of  Leip- 
zig. M.  Sibiriakofi'  has,  in  addition,  fitted  out 
two  land  expeditions.  One  of  these  is  to  proceed 
from  Nizhnekolimak,  the  other  from  Anadir.  They 
carry  with  them  supplies  for  Prof.  Nordenskjold, 
and  will  endeavour  to  bring  intelligence  to  him 
as  to  the  effiuts  that  are  bdng  made  for  his 
relief. 

Bound  the  World  in  Six  Months.  By  Lieut- 
06L  E.  S.  Bridges,  Grenadier  Guards.  (Hunt 
andBlaekett)  GoL  Bridges  tells  ns,  in  a  sub- 
stantial-looking volnme,  a  story  which  has  heea 
told  n  good  many  times,  and  which  we  suppose 
will  have  to  be  told  a  good  many  times  more  for 
the  gratification  of  a  select  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Broadly  nieaking,  the  only  vari- 
ation in  these  nanatives  of^travel  round  the  world 
is  that  one  man  goes  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  another  by  way  of  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  Col.  Bridges  chose  the  latter  route, 
and,  after  seeing  a  little  of  Japan,  "  did  "  China  in 
BO  fkr  as  brief  visits  to  Shanghai  and  Canton  go ; 
Macao  and  Hongkong  did  not  detain  him  long, 
and  he  i>roceeded,  via  Singapore,  to  Calcutta. 
He  contrived  to  see  a  great  deal  of  India 
in  a  short  time,  and  even  got  as  far  as 
Rawul  Pindee,  &c.  The  homewud  journey  was 
made  from  Bombay,  by  wa;j'  of  the  Red  Sea, 
to  Southampton.  Colonel  Bridges  tells  his  stoiy 
in  a  chatty  and  unpretentious  way,  but  some  of 
his  Btatements  are  hard  of  digestion.  For  instance, 
under  December  3,  we  are  told : — "  We  steamed 
out  of  the  harbour  [Bombay]  at  7  pjc.  After  a 
smooth  passage,  with  fair  weather,  we  reached 
Aden  a,664  miles  from  Bombay)  at  3.30  P.ic." 
Again,  being  at  Alexandria  on  December  24, 1878, 
he  "  went  to  see  Cleopatra's  Needle,  which  stands 
close  to  the  sea-shore,"  though  some  people  are 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  it  could  have  been 
seen  then  without  going  quite  so  far  from  Charing 
Cross.  The  concluding  chapter,  which  may  be 
termed  "Hints  to  Travellers,"  will  probably  be 
of  some  use  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  make 
the  tour  du  monde,  but  Colonel  Bridges'  views  on 
the  subject  of  outfit  and  expenditure  appear  to  be 
jost  a  uttle  ottiavagant 


TLOBBNCK  LKFTRR. 
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La  Vita  e  le  Opere  di  Otulio^  Ceaare  Q-oce. 
Moncwiafia    di   OUndo   Gnerrini.  (Bologna: 
Zanit^elli.)   Hitherto  Signor  Gnerrini  has  been 
better  known,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Lorenzo 
Stecchetti,  as  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
audaciously  realistic  verse,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  undeniable  poetical  power,  have  acquired 
fame  of  a  very  questionable  sort.   The  present 
work  is  his  fiist  attempt  in  the  quieter  field  of 
literary  archaeology,  the  result  of  zealous  research 
in  the  Bolognese  hhniries.   Signor  Guerrini  justiy 
remarks  that  whereas  mstie  popular  songs  havft 
been  carefully  studied  and  eoUected,  the  popular 
poetry  of  towns  has  met  with  little  notice,  and 
that  all  verse  showing  what  may  be  called  a 
literary  ori^  has  been  carefully  left  aside.  Yet, 
as  he  Bays,  "it  should  not  !»  forgotten  that 
townsfolk  have  a  distinct  literature  of  their  own, 
differing  as  much  from  the  songs  of  the  peasantry 
as  from  genuine  literary  work."    In  this  we 
can  trace  the  gradual  efforts  of  people  awaken- 
ing  from   ignorance,  learning   to   spell,  and 
b^:inning  to  take  part  in  public  events.    To  this 
day  no  Italian  city  is  without  its  itinerant  singer — 
usually  B  blind  man — who  sings  the  songs  that  are 
in  vogue  to  a  dense  circle  of  plebeian  hearers. 
Thus  ballads  recounting  the  deeds  of  Mastrillo  and 
II  Paasatore  travel  all  over  Italy ;  and  thus  we> 
have  heard  the  fate  of  the  Empaw  Maximilian  song^ 
in  streets  where  three  centuries  ago  we  might 
have  heard  the  story  of  Caesar  Borgia's  crimes,  and 
the  dwth  of  Pope  Alexander,  althougji  historical 
ballads  have  never  abounded  in  Italy.   The  sub- 
ject of  Signor  Gnorini's  monograph,  Giulio  Cesara 
Croce,  was  a  celebrated  Cantaita^  flourishing  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  no- 
ordinary  street -unger  and  improviser,  but  & 
genuine  miosteel  poet,  who  wrote  and  published 
nearly  all  his  comporitions.    These  amount  to  a 
total  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  the- 
nujority  conaisting  of  comic  and  satirical  poems  of 
vanous  lengths.   He  chronicled  in  rhyme  all  \h&t 
wait  on  in  his  adopted  city  of  Bologna  ;  nothing 
came  amiss  to  his  facile  muse,  and — save  in  the 
case  of  his  sacred  hymns — he  extracted  fun  from  the 
commonest  subjects.  Nay,  even  in  moments  of  the 
direst  public  distress  he  could  always  tickle  the 
sides  of  his  langhterloving  Bolognese.  Giuseppe 
Ferrari  tells  ns  tiiat  even  to  this  day  Orooe  is  the 
Homer  of  Bolognese  children  and  mudservants* 
and  Signor  Guerrim  styles  him  "  the  poet  of 
hunger."  'For  Croce's  lot  was  cast  in  troublous 
times,  and  although  his  birth  ia  1560  coincided 
with  the  auspicious  accession  of  Julius  III.  to  the 
Pontifical  throne,  he  was  destined  to  see  Bolognese 
territory  now  torn  by  hostile  fiictions,  now 
scourged  by  Cardinal  Legates,  now  wasted  by  a 
seven  years'  famine,  now  harried  by  bandittL 

Signor  Guerrini  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  nis  hero's  career,  out  it  is  too 
long  for  insertion  in  these  pages.  Croce's  witty 
songs  and  skilful  performances  on  the  lira — an 
instrument  half  guitar  and  half  violin — rendered 
him  a  favourite  guest  at  rich  men's  tables ;  bat  he 
was  nether  a  bnffoon  rua  a  parsdte.  Genuine 
pride  in  his  art  and  modest  self-reqieet  enaUed 
nim  to  preserve  both  independoica  and  digni^ 
even  in  the  many  moments  when  he  was  at  hia 
wits'  end  bow  to  fill  the  mouths  of  his  hungry 
children.  He  was  essentially  a  popular  poet,  an 
unlearned  man,  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
remain  true  to  his  specialty,  without  attempting 
to  copy  the  literary  afiectations  of  the  time. 
Indeed,  his  sole  lioast  was  of  writing  in  a 
&ahion  that  all  could  understand.  A  man  of  the 
people,  he  wrote  for  the  people,  and  his  composi- 
tions printed  on  scrape  of  coarse  paper  Bervinj^  as 
fauB  or  ventarole  had  an  enormous  circulation. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  attempted  sustained 
poems,  comedies  even,  but  his  dominant  aspect  is 
that  of  the  street-poet  singing  in  the  Bquares  of 
Bologna  now  his  comic  bsLllad  of  £0  iotZct,  now 
his  tragic  Lammto  di  dueA^atUi.   To  joeterit  j 
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OUT  jonfflew  IB  best  laiown  as  the  remodeller  of 
the  old  Icgeud  (tf  Hueolfo  the  Dvarf,  which,  as 
tnii8f<avi«dl^  him  into  the  tale  of  Bertoldo  and 
Bertoldino,  is  still  famoas  to  the  present  lime. 
On  the  ffeneds  of  this  legend,  whicii  belongs  to 
the  cycle  of  Solomoa,  Signor  Guemni  gives  a 
learned  dissertation  vhioh  will  be  highly  inter- 
eating  to  all  students  of  folk-kne.  Bf^oing 
with  the  Talmad  he  traces  the  tale  thioagh  its 
▼arions  metamorphoses  in  the  popular  fables  of 
different  countries,  winding  up  with  the  history 
•of  its  issue  as  a  Bolognese  poem  in  ottava 
rima  from  the  printuuM>&»  of  L^o  ddla  Yolpe 
in  1736.  — » 

OioBormi  Pepolt  e  Sisto  V.  Bacconto  fitorico  di 
Giovanni  Gozxadini.  (Bologna :  Zanicbelli.)  This 
book  again  plun^  us  amid  the  stormy  annals  of 
Bologna  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  somewhat 
involved  and  laborioas  fiuhion  the  author  tells  us 
the  true  tale  of  the  impriaomuent  and  murder  of 
Ooimt  Giowmi  Fc^tou,  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  houses  in  &b  State.  At  tiie  banning  of 
Sixtas  V.^  vigorous  crasade  agahut  brigandage, 
a  notoriooe  budit  named  Gxanno  was  captured  on 
Fepoli's  territory  of  OastigliMie,  which  that  no- 
bleman held  in  fief  from  the  empire.  So  when 
the  Papal  Legate  sent  to  claim  the  prisoner 
Fepoli  refused  to  give  him  up,  ailing  that,  Oas- 
tiglione  being  outside  the  Papal  jurisdictioa,  he 
alone  had  the  right  to  deal  with  the  criminal. 
There  was  already  bad  blood  between  the  noble- 
man and  the  L^te,  and  as  during  the  squabble 
the  brigand  enected  his  escape  Pepoli  was 
arrested  on  the  cha^  of  having  defied  the  Papal 
authority,  and,  afl^  a  weary  imprisonment  of 
several  montiis,  was  secretly  strangled  by  the 
Pope's  command  before  the  conclusion  of 
his  mock  trial.  The  event  roused  a  great 
atir  in  Bokwna;  for  old  Couot  Fepoli  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  council  of  the  Qnanmta, 
was  extremely  ridi,  very  powerful,  and  uniTrasally 
iMloved  and  respected.  HiUierto  the  majority  of 
bistorians  have  aded  with  Sixtits  V.  in  this 
affikir.  Banke  teUe  us  that  Coant  Giovanni  Pepoli 
iras  put  to  death  "  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
raids  of  the  banditU ; "  and  Dubarry  states  that  the 
Oonot  gave  asylum  to  a  notorious  Dandit  poisued 
by  the  Papal  p(dice.  Now,  however,  vj  the 
L^ht  of  the  State  papers  recently  unearthed  by 
Signor  Gozzadini,  we  see  that  the  venerable  noble- 
man was  a  victim  to  private  hatred  and  entirely 
innocent  of  the  crime  attributed  to  him.  The 
closing  scene  of  the  pitiful  drama  is  well  told,  and 
although  the  author  nas  not  everywhere  made  the 
beet  use  of  his  abundant  materials,  and  his  narra- 
tive is  often  disjointed  and  confused,  the  volume 
cannot  fidl  to  be  useful  to  fotnre  historians  of  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtas  V.  B^sre  quitting  topics 
connected  with  Bologna,  we  must  mention 
that  Signw  Eniesto  Hau,  author  of  the 
brilliant  volume  on  eighteenlli-centan  life  in 
-bat  city  {yUa  di  Frances  JJhergaUf  etc.),  re- 
viewed \j  us  last  year,  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
Life  of  Qoldoni.  In  a  masterly  lecture  on  the 
same  subject  lecentiy  delivered  in  Florence,  Signor 
Mad  has  given  us  a  foretaste  of  the  pleasure  to  be 
expected  from  his  forthcoming  work.  Signor 
Masi's  learning  is  never  obecured  by  pedantry,  and 
he  has  a  hawj  ^grammatio  turn  which  saves 
him  from  the  frequent  Italian  &u]t  of  overawing 
periods. 

That  versatile  and  elegant  writer,  Signor  Tullo 
Massarani,  author  of  SH^i  di  Letteratwa  e  d!Arie 
and  ^vdH  di  Politica  e  di  i^oria,  has  just  brought 
out  in  book  form  the  brilliant  critiokl  essays  on 
*' L'Arte  in  Pari^  "  which  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion while  running  in  the  pa^es  of  the  Nwrva 
Antoloffia.  As  an  amatenr  pomter  of  more  than 
loealienown  &gaat  Maaranm  isapecialhr  qoalifled 
to  write  of  the  teduucaUtiee  of  art;  whillB  at  the 
same  time  his  la^  culture  and  varied  attain- 
ments lift  him  to  the  standpoint  of  philosophic 
critidsm.  His  remarks  on  the  spirit  of  English 
art  show  much  breadth  of  view,  much  appred^ 
tioa  of  our  "  vigorous  originiHfy.^ 


Prof  Adolfo  Bartoli  is  contimung  his  Storia 
ddla  Zetteratura  ItaUana,  and  the  second  volnme, 
tmting  of  "  La  Foeaia  ItaUana  nel  periodo  deUe 
Oruim,"  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Sansoni, 
of  Florence. 

Throughout  the  neater  part  of  the  volume  the 
author's  subject  leads  him  over  the  same  ground 
as  in  his  previous  work,  Ttoo  Centuriea  ofltdian 
lAterature,  although  treated  in  a  more  popular 
and  extended  manner.  It  is,  in  short,  a  compre- 
heneive  review  of  the  dawn  of  Italian  poetry  and 
of  the  various  elements  combined  in  its  form- 
ation. In  thirteen  pithy  chapters  Prof.  Bartoli 
examines  the  workings  of  French  and  Provenfal 
influences  in  the  hybrid  attempts  of  the  Franco- 
Italian  school ;  describes  the  vaiiouB  poetical 
compositions  in  the  different  Italian  cualects-, 
speaks  of  the  Siculo-Froven^al  school;  of  the 
Umbrian  religious  lyrics ;  of  the  saiaed  drama ; 
of  Tuscan  love-aonn,  Tusoui  satirical  and  comic 
verse ;  of  allegorical  and  moral  poetiy.  Among  tlia 
important  reprints  in  the  appnidix  we  find  oor> 
deUo's  "  Lament  on  the  Death  of  Blacaa,"  and  the 
volume  closes  with  Prof.  Bartoli's  lecture  on  the 
"  Carte  d*  Arborto,"  delivered  last  year  to  his  stu- 
dents at  the  Istituto  Superiore. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word 
about  the  famous  foi^ries  known  as  the  "  Oaite 
d'  Arborfea,"  which  have  of  late  yeaxa  aroused 
such  ardent  controversv  in  the  Italian  learned 


world,  They  consist  of  a  number  of  andent  ^) 
manuscripts  on  paper,  parchment,  &c.,  sold  to  the 
Public  Library  of  Oagliari,  between  the  years 


1846  and  1866,  by  a  Sardinian  priest  and  ex-friar, 
named  Oosimo  Manca,  who  always  refused  to  ex- 
plain how  the  predous  documents  had  come  into 
his  hands.  Among  them  are  many  eompoeititms 
in  ^oae  and  vena,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  Sac^ 
dinian,  and  all  of  mnefa  impwtance  for  the  more 
obseure  periods  of  Saidinian  history.  One  in  par- 
ticular, entitled  Memoriale  di  Comita  de  Orru,  is 
an  essay  on  the  Sardinian  vernacular,  and  professes 
to  be  a  compilatioD,  made  in  1271  by  the  aaid 
Oomita  de  Orm,  of  a  Histon-  of  the  Sardinian 
tongae  by  a  certain  Giorgio  di  Lacono,  bora  in 
Oaj^iari  about  1177.  This  MS.  anticipates  all  the 
discoveries  of  comparative  philology,  and  judges 
the  Neo- Latin  languages  from  the  modem  stand- 
point of  a  Diez,  a  Fuohs,  a  Diefenbach,  an  Ascoli, 
and  a  Schuchardtt  Among  other  documents 
there  was  a  fragment  of  an  Italian  canzonet  com- 

?OBed  in  998  by  Azone  di  Siena ;  another,  dated 
086,  by  Fetruccio  dl  Firenze ;  and  others  of  the 
two  centuries  following.  No  wonder  that  there 
was  a  stii  in  the  learned  world,  tiiat  national 
pride  was  gratified  by  the  supposed  discovery  of 
an  early  Italian  litemituie  independent  ol  foreign 
influences,  first-born,  therefore,  of  the  Neo- 
Latin  group,  and  that  more  than  me  scholar  of 
repute  oelieved  in  the  anthentidty  of  the  "  Oarte 
d'Arbor^"! 

Did  not  the  Tasao  fo^ries  of  Albert!  di  Orte 
deceive  Europe  for  a  time  P  Bid  not  Simonidea 
invent  Greek  manuscripts,  Haaka  Bohemian  P  And 
did  not  the  colossal  fitbrioationa  of  Urbun  Lucas 
for  years  throw  dnst  in  the  eyes  of  Faridan 
experts  P 

In  Prof.  Bartoli's  opinion  these  Sardinian  manu- 
scripts were  the  work  of  some  keen-witted 
palaeographer  having  free  access  to  the  archives 
of  some  Sardinian  dty.  The  membeis  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  Profs.  Jafi^,  Mommsen,  &c.,  at 
once  declared  tKe  manuscripts  to  be  forgeries ;  and 
Prof.  Vitelli  has  written  an  interesting  memoir 
clearly  proving  that  the  Carte  were  built  up  from 
Manno's  Stona  deUa  Sardegtuif  and  pdnting  out 
how  doady  they  keep  to  Muno's  onns, 
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argram.  PflanKen.   Q»bdngen:  Dleterich.  91. 
HOOKBB,  Blr  J.  D.    Flora  of  BrlUah  IndU.  Put  Tl  I. 

Reere  &  Ca  10i.ad. 
Hopfe-Bbtlbh,  F.    PbyeioloKlacbe  Cbamle.  L  TU  Ka, 

B«spiratloD,    LTmph*,   Cbjlaa.     Beriln:  Sahii 

B  U.  $0  Pf. 

RlBCKU,  B.  Ueb.  du  PoadeKmotoclBOhe  BaMjWilf 
BUctTOdrpamJk.  OUtUngen :  Dietsriah.  IKHK 

IRLMir.O.  Tha  Lwraeof  ttia  ■BaOabUm^Kim 
Food  Plants.  Part  IT.  L.  Basra  ftOo.  Sl 

Philoloffy. 

BscHTEL,  F.    Uab.  dta  Baelcbniuisvi  der  umte 
■nriimitngon  in  doB  iDdogariBaiiladien  Bpndn.  ^sk' 
Efitilau.  SU. 

BSKPET, Tb.  Ueb.dnlgaWitrtarin.danBlBdnvallixEit- 
Toda.   OattlDgBn :  DMocliA.  SILWFL 

Laqabob,  F. de.  Orimtalla.  I.  Hft,  Gmaga-.Tm^ 

eu. 

MMKiST,  J.  Oatakw  dn  qrVndni  aMma»i<ii» 
iQjal dai mManiai 4 la Haye.  Baag: l^bA  la 


COnnESPONDEXCS. 

FBOFJBSaOR  BAHI's  "  EDI70AII0ir  AS  i  BCICtrL 

In  the  notice  of  my  wort  on  Sducdm  a  e 
Science  in  the  AcABKKrfor  Ainril  26,tbewTiew3, 
Mr.  Quick,  professes  to  deal  with  uie  IkwIc 
practical  schoolmaster.  It  strikes  toe  toj 
that  the  article  does  not  correspond  with  ^ap- 
fesrion.   Excepting  a  ^gte  remark  npon  J 
have   called   **'aie   Henovated  OnrnodK. 
(wherein  Ungnwes  are  to  have  only  a  eeeood^ 
place),  to  the  effect  that  he  "is  not  stM^ 
that  curricolum^"  the  article  seems  to  be  nw' 
of  what  the  writer  disclaims,  a  diecaSBiHisf? 
the  acimce  of  the  booh.    In  reality  th. 
talks  science  all  through  vrithout seemiK^* 
aware  of  it.   He  pointe  out  what  he 
shortcomings  in  my  definitions  and  va  1^* 
ristencjr  in  the  use  of  loading  terms; 
except  in  the  instance  allnded  to,  fpxa  ^cF^ 
and  myself  the  braefit  of  his 
schoolmaster  upon  the  many  pracbeal  oontNKB 
set  forth  in  the  book. 

The  word  "  education  "  may  compiehsH^ 

rcy  that  moulds  the  human  chaii>ct«r.  1^ 
this  definition  includes  too  mocb  f»  Q 
able  discussion  in  one  field;  and  I  prefix toK^ 
the  grmud,  and  confine  myself  to  tbe  vfl- 
the  schoolmaster.   Bfr.  Quick,  while 
this  limitation  "not  a  whoksoms  *^ 
"that  every  scientific  writer  nay  ina»  ^ 
limitations  he  pleases  in  the  meaniog*  0. 
terms,  provided  that  he  clearly  ani»aM«  ^ 
limitations  and  earefhUy  ohserres  tbem. 
notaoo^thebenafitofJiiisadiniMkiL 
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ie  not  scientific  if  he  limits  terms  capricionBly, 
even  although  he  does  adhere  to  his  own  limit- 
aricHis.  There  must  be  some  propriety,  reason,  or 
tdvaotage  in  deTiating  from  a  received  meaning. 
The  advantage  that  I  put  forwud  in  the  present 
c&se  is  that  the  "  teaching  firt  "  can  be  isolated  as 
&  study,  and  presents  a  region  of  facts  that  are  of 
ifae  some  kindred,  and  reflect  lights  on  each  other. 

Bat  my  chief  complaint  against  Mr.  Quick  is 
tliat  he  glres  me  the  libwty  to  Emit  the  subject, 
■ad  then  finds  fault  with  me  for  observing  that 
limit.  Thus,  when  I  say  that  l^ere  is  nothing 
educative  in  faiiy-tales  and  extravagances,  and 
ihat  parents  should  give  them  to  their  children  as 
tbfv  give  country  walks  or  holiday  treats,  he  adds : 
**  The  science  of  education  must  lie  an  odd  one  if 
it  pronounces  country  walks  and  treats  to  have 
nothing  educative  in  them."  No  doubt  a  teacher 
H)ii»time8  goes  with  his  pupils  in  thar  waUn, 
but  I  presume  he  is  expected  to  nnk  his  vocation 
'oe  the  time  being ;  in  which  case  he  is  ont  of  the 
nach  of  my  science. 

I  cannot  occupy  your  space  with  a  reply  to  the 
laiiona  questionable  statements  selected  by  Mr. 
^uick.    I  am  moat  especially  tempted  to  answer 
wW  he  says  on  my  use  of  the  woras  "  retentive- 
noa"  and  "memory,"  where  he  challengee  the 
Bometaesa  of  my  psychology.    But  I  will  trouble 
TOD  with  rally  one  other  reference,  by  way  of 
meeting  the  iterated  charge  of  vaguenen,  which  is 
tbe  worst  fault  that  can  be  attributed  to  any 
iriter  pretending  to  aceoracy.   In  that  chapter 
cn  The  Benovated  Gurricolnm  **  I  advocate  the 
piling  of  knowledge-Bubiecte  in  the  central  posi- 
ti'.n  of  the  course  of  higher  studies,  and  the  rele- 
caring  of  languafces  to  a  subsidiary  and  more  or 
hi  optional  position.   I  then  state  shortly  what 
departments  are  that  would  come  into  the 
dief  place ;  but  disohdm  ail  adjustment  of  details 
u  premature  (p.  301).    The  scheme  supposes  that 
uy  views  of  the  inutility  of  classics  for  general 
education  are  accepted,  which  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  without  many  years  of  controversy.  Now, 
vhat  Mr.  Quick  does  is  to  carp  at  these  details. 
Thus,  I  8Dj»>ose  that  in  tbe  science  part  of  the 
new  cniriealum  there  will  bu  included  some  one 
of  the  natotal-hiatory  adences,  and  possibly  also 
j:e'tgnphy.   Now,  aaya  Mr.  Quick,  "geography 
may  stand  for  the  knowledge  of  a  pupil-teacher  or 
of  a  Hitter."   I  reply,  What  of  that  P   I  have 
not  neglected  in  speaking  of  the  sciences  to  advert 
tu  the  different  gradations  of  science  courses ;  but 
to  have  obtruded  the  proper  grading  in  the  pre- . 
sent  connexion  would  have  been  silly.   When  the 
time  cornea  these  and  all  other  details  will  be 
dulv  conaidered ;  and,  given  the  stage  of  the  pupils 
and  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  in  any  one  year,  it 
will  be  eoOT  to  fix  the  suitable  amount  or  propor- 
tioo  of  each.  A.  Baut. 


MBHRft.  PUT5JJC  AJTD  UTrXENAnOBTAL 

C0PTBI6HT. 

New  York  :  AivU  28, 167&. 
The  oozreepondent  whose  article  upon  "  Ameri- 
:aib  Publishers  and  International  Copyright " 
ipi  leared  in  the  Acadeht  of  April  6  hardly  did 
us  ticc  to  the  position  of  myself  and  my  house  in 
vferring  to  me  as  a  "  protectionist "  and  as  "  re- 
-"Dtly  converted  "  to  tne  support  of  International 
opyright. 

1  have  always  been  a  Free-trad^,  and  my  firm 
Mi  the  authorised  publiahfflrs  for  the  New  York 
Free  Trade  Club. 

Tbe  address  iq>on  a  brief  extract  iVom  which 
OUT  corxespondeDt  was  commenting  was  itself 
eUvered  before  the  Free  Trade  Olub. 

My  firm  has  also  always  been  identified  with 
le  cause  of  International  Oopyright,  its  founder, 
le  late  O.  P.  Putnam,  having,  between  1837  and 
"72,  planned  or  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the 
lovementa  in  behalf  of  this  cause. 

Geo.  IXaten  Pctnam 

(Of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 


TBX  Acmre  op  haklbt:  ektvoid's  "  pbdobosb.'* 

Hlghgnte,  N. :  Hftf  IS,  1879. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  criticism  has  been 
spent  on  the  acting  of  Hamlet  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  fmy  notices  of  the  practices  of  the  earueat 
actors  of  tbe  pla^.  The  Slegy  on  Burbage  gives 
evidence  as  to  his  action  in  one  part  of  the  grave 
scene ;  the  following  lines  seem  to  refer  to 
another.  They  are  from  Dolanty'»  Primeroie,  or 
the  Jirttpart  of  the  Passionate  Sermit,  published 
in  1606.  To  improve  the  time  while  his  guest  is 
at  table,  the  hermit  takes  np  a  skull  and 
moralises: — 

"  He  held  it  stiU  in  hia  sinister  hand, 

And  tom'd  it  soft,  and  stroakt  it  with  the 
other. 

He  smil'd  oo  it,  and  oft  demnrely^  &iuid, 
As  it  had  beans  the  head  of  his  owne  brother : 
Oft  would  h'  have  spoke,  bat  something  bred 
delay. 

At  length,  hmlfe  weeping,  these  words  did  he 
say. 

'  This  barren  scnll  that  here  70a  do  behold. 

Why  mig^t  it  not  have  beene  an  Emperoor's 
head, 

Whose  store-house  rich  was  heap'd  with  massy 
gold?'"  &c. 

He  continues  in  the  same  strain,  bringing  in  not 
only  the  emperor,  but  the  lady  with  her  paint, 
and  the  lawyer  with  his  "  quirks  and  quillets." 
The  lines  containing  the  parallel  to  Hamlet's 
reflections  on  the  lawyer's  skull  have  been  quoted 
several  times,  but  I  have  nowhere  seen  remarked 
the  dose  reference  which  the  first  of  these  stanzas 
bears  to  the  action  of  Hamlet  on  taidng  up  the 
skull  in  the  grave-diner's  scene.  The  tnrmng  it 
over,  "  demurely  fanning "  on  it,  the  delay  in 
speaidng,  &c.,  are  fiimiliar  to  ns  now ;  uid  if  the 
poem  refers  to  the  play  in  othra  stanzas,  which 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  affords  a  pro- 
bable evidence  of  what  was  the  custom  on  the 
stage  soon  after  the  publication  of  Hamlet.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  no  stt^  direction  is  given 
in  the  play  itself  for  tbe  treatment  of  this  part  of 
the  scene.  Lucy  TovLHiif  Smith. 


mCB  SONHSI  ATTBIBUTBD  10  FKIRASOE. 

Tkjlor  iDsUtoUon,  Oxford :  M&f  13,  ISTB. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  those  who  might 
not  know  it  that  the  supjpoaed  discovery  by  M.  L. 
Podhorszky,  annoonced  in  the  Hungarian  Journal 
de  LiUh-ature  Comparief  is  not  a  real  discovery  P 
The  sonnet  b^inning 

"  Apre  Tuomo  iofelice  allor  ch'  ei  nasce  " 

is  a  vrell-known  one,  and  M.  L.  Podhorszky  did 
not  find  it  in  any  of  the  editions  of  Petrarca  for 
the  very  umple  reason  that  it  is  not  written  by 
him. 

I  r^ret  that  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment 
tell  with  certunty  the  name  of  its  autiior,  having 
no  time  to  look  for  it,  and  havii^  leamt  it  by 
heart  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  some  fifty  years 
ago,  out  of  a  volume  containing  poems  by  various 
authors.  But  I  am  almost  certain  that  it  is  by  a 
poet  of  the  "  Sdcento,"  or  a  later  period,  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  so(m  to  give  you  the  author's  name. 

V.  DE  TlVOLI. 


"JS"  TEBSUS  "OE." 

Exeter  Ocdkgp.  OzAKd :  May  10, 1ST9. 
In  a  letter  which  reached  me  on  May  6  Prof. 
Macalister  draws  my  attention  to  a  misstatement 
made  in  my  review  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
St/ttematic  Zoology  and  Morphologjf  of  the  Verio- 
brate  Animalt,  which  appeared  in  the  AcAnEMr 
of  March  20  lost.  I  there  stated  that  in  all  words 
throughout  the  book  printed  in  small  italics  in 
which  the  diphthong  a  occurs,  this  diphthong 
had  been  incorrectiy  rendered  by  cb,  I  now  find 
that  I  was  misled  by  the  close  similarity  of  a  type 
made  use  of  for  a  diphthong     to  an  0.   I  was 


nnacqnainted  with  this  type,  but  learn  that  it  is 
issued  by  a  large  number  of  Irrpe-founders  as  an 
equivalent  for  a.  Since,  as  I  am  informed  hj 
Prof.  Macalister,  the  managers  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Press  consider  themselves  under  a  grave 
charge  of  incompetency  through  my  statements,  I 
wish  to  formally  retract  them  and  offer  my 
apolc^es.  I  should  not  have  been  misled  as  to 
the  intended  meaning  of  the  type  <e  had  not  Prof. 
Macatister  misused  it  himsdf  in  his  book  in  two 
nnforttmate  misprints.  In  orctor  to  make  sure,  as- 
I  thowht,  of  what  it  denoted  I  searched  for  wwds 
in  the  boox  printed  in  small  italics,  in  which  the 
diphthong  ce  occurs.  I  could  find  but  two  such — 
viz.,  Ooelodont  (p.  126)  and  PhacochoerinB  (jp. 
243),  In  both  of  these  words  the  type  inqnestion 
is  used  in  place  of  the  ce.  I  therefore  concluded 
Uiat  it  was  intended  for  such,  as  its  appearance  in- 
dicated. As  I  stated  in  my  article,  the  diphthongs 
in  question  are  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble  to 
authors  and  printers,  who  have  suffered  quite  loi^ 
enough  in  the  matter  at  the  hands  of  type- 
founders. The  more  common  ee  diphthong  in 
italics  is  far  too  like  the  ce  in  itself,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  cc  form  is  indefensible  and 
should  be  given  up,  above  all  in  the  case  of  small 
types.  I  am  informed  by  a  printer  of  great  ex- 
perience that  printers  would  be  glad  of  a  change 
in  the  matter. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  accuracy  in  printing 
when  such  inadequate  types  are  maintained  in 
use.  Authors  weU  know  now  diiBeult  it  is  to  get 
tB  and  ce  diphthongs  correctiy  printedjeven  in  ^pes 
in  which  they  are  wdl  distingiushed.  _  Prof. 
Macaliater's  book  contains  numerous  errors  in  this 
matter,  such  as  Phsnicopterus,  PhsnicophssuS' 
Phlogffiuas,  Bhynchoea,  and  Cfelogenys. 

H.  M08SLET. 


AfPoiMTMiarrs  tor  kxxt  webi. 

Ho^nuT,  Hat  19.— 3  r.u.  R07AI  Instltntlon  :  "  On  tbe  lDt«Ilec- 
tnal  Movement  of  Qerman;,"     Prof.  HilMmncL 

4  P.U.  Asiatic  :  Annlvcrsiiry. 

5  F.M.  Society  of  Arta  :  "  Beoeot  AdrancM  Is  Tdegniihy,'' 

v.,  by  W.  H.  Preeoe. 
8  P.M.  British  Architects 

6  P.1C.  Victoria  Institute :  "  Ethnology  id  Am  PkUc."  by 

the  B«v.  8.  J.  Wlittniee. 
Tdbsdat,  May  20.— 8  PJt.  Boyal  ZiuUtatlim :  **  SmnUMH  to 
Students  uid  Beaden  Of  ffiBtory,"  by  Prof.  J.  R. 
Eeeley. 

7.40  r.H.  Statiatlcol :  "  Some  EfleotB  of  a  CriaiB  on  the 
Banking  Interest,"  by  J.  B,  Uartln. 

8p.u.  Bodety  of  Arts:  Adjonmed  DIwnsElon  on  "Tbe 
Qovemment  Fatnit  BlU." 

8  p.x.  dvil  Bngincers :  "  Impiovcment  of  the  Bar  of  Dub- 
lin Harbour  by  artifldal  Sconr,"  bf  J.  P.  Griffith. 

8  P.U.  Colonial  InsUtnte :  "  Life  in  India,"  hj  A.  Rogeis, 

S.SO  P.H.  Zoological: "  Description  of  a  Portion  o(  a  Mandible 
and  Teeth  of  a  large  extinct  KangHroo  {PaloMrchetteM 
erattiu)  from  ancient  fluvlatlle  Drut^  Qoeensland,"  by 
Prof.  Owen:  "  Descriptions  of  now  Speoiea  of  HalH- 
ddae,"  by  M.  Jacoby ;  "  On  a  fourth  OoUeotlon  of 
Birds  made  by  tbe  Ber.  0.  BrowD  on  Dnke  o(  Toric 
Island,"  by  P.  L.  Sdater. 
WKDHEBD1.T,  May  31.— 7  P.H.  Meteoiolofftoal :  Adioomed  Dis. 
ctualon  on  "  Tbe  IncUnatton  of  tbe  Axes  of  Gyolonea ; " 
"  Observations  of  the  VetodtlM  of  tbe  Wind  and  oB 
Anemometen,"  by  0.  A.  Hagomann ;  "  Rdatlon  be- 
tween the  Height  of  the  Barometv  and  ttie  Amoont  of 
Cloud,"  by  a.  M.  Whipple. 

8  P.U.  Society  of  Arts  :  "  Edison's  new  Tdephone,"  by  0. 
W.  Cooke. 

8  F.H.  Arobaeologioal  Attwdatfam  :  "  The  Bronae  Oatet  of 
Ballwat,"  by  T.  Flnchea :  ■*  Sonlptmed  BtOM  tn  Wj 
Cathcdrtd,"  by  W.  de  Q.  ettdn ;  AnU^nazfam  Looas 
In  Corentry  dnring  »  Century  and  a-haif,"  by  W.  Gt- 

Fretton. 

8  F.11.  Literature :  *■  On  tbe  Authorship  of  8halcgpere'» 

Plays,"  by  Sir  Patrick  de  Colquhoan. 
TSCBBDAT,  Hay  39.-3  p.k.  Boyal  Inatltutdon  : "  Diosodatlon,'* 

by  Prof.  Dewar. 
<  P.M.  Inventors'  Institute :  AnnlTOwry. 
8  P.H.  Society  of  Axta  :  "  History  of  Aibariiie  and  alUed 

colouring  Matters,"  by  W.  H.  PaAln. 
Friday,  May  28.— 8  p.u.  Socletv  of  Arts:  ■* The StsAonr  of 

Kurrachee,"  by  W.  J.  Fnoe. 
8  PM.  Qnekett :  "Some  Impforementa  bt  ICkroaooptoal 

Tun-tablea,"      C.  S.  Bolfe;  "Stadaed  SeoUons  of 

animal  Ttanee.'^br  J-  W.  Groras. 

8  PJL  Fhlkrfoglcal :  "  On  tbe  Etruscan  Language,"  by  Dr. 

HydeClane. 

9  PJf.   Boyal  InstiWioa :   "  Multiple  Telegrapby,  or 

Duplex  and  Qnadntplex  Tclegr^^,"  by  w.  H. 
Ppeeoe. 

aunaoAT,  May  M.— S  pjl  Royal  butttotkn:  "Swift,"  br 
FroTu.  Uorley. 
t  F.K.  linnean  :  Anntmaiy. 
I  P.11.  Pbyrfoal. 
a.4Sr.u.  Botanic. 
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The  AnglO'Oymric-  Score.  By  A.  J.  ElKa. 
(Beprinted  for  Private  Circulation  from 
the  Trantaetion*  of  the  Philological  So- 
ciety for  1877-8-9.) 

Me.  Ellis's  very  elaborate  paper  relates  to 
a  set  of  numerals  from  one  to  twenty,  ob- 
vioasly  of  Cymric  origin,  which  were  for- 
merly nsed  by  shepherds  in  Cumberland  and 
Craven,  and  have  thence  travelled  to  other 
parts  of  England,  and  even  to  America, 
where  they  have  long  been  familiarly  known, 
being  commonly  aapposed  to  be  Indian.  The 
subject  has  recently  attracted  considerable 
attentiou,  chiefly  on  aooonat  of  the  view 
vrbich  has  been  maintained  by  several 
scholars  that  these  nnmeralg  are  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  British  dialect  of  Cambria  or 
Btrathclyde.  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  does  not 
oonsider  this  theory  as  establisbed.  After 
an  examination  of  fifty-tibree  difibrent  ver- 
sions of  the  "  score,"  his  conclnsion  is  that,  al- 
though these  numerals  must  have  been  well 
known  in  the  north-west  of  England  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  whether  they  descend  from 
the  old  Cymric  speech  of  that  region,  or 
were  imported  thither  from  Wales.  He  is 
further  of  opinion  that  the  words  for  2,  3,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  are  not  Cymric  at  all,  but  are  mere 
jargon,  "originating  from  rhyme  and  swing." 
I  propose  here  to  show  that  both  these  con- 
clusions are  erroneous. 

Before  dealing  with  Mr.  EIlia*s  materials 
I  bare  to  snpplement  them  with  f onr  hitherto 
xinpnblished  versions  of  the  "  soore  "  which 
have  oome  to  my  knowledge.  I  number 
them  Ml  to  M ^  to  correspond  with  the 
notation  nsed  by  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  versions 
given  in  his  paper. 


M  1 

HS 

US 

U4 

(LXKDfl  OB 

(BawthT, 

(SHSmSLD) 

(Briohocsb, 

YUBK) 

NOTW) 

TOBKB> 

1 

Ben 

Ben 

Onn 

Ben 

s 

Teen 

Teen 

lOQ 

Teen 

3 

Tethera 

Tetben 

Tetfaera 

Teth«n 

* 

Hetben 

Petfaen 

Uethera 

Uetbera 

a 

Mint 

Vim 

Hlmpa 

Peg» 

< 

Slater 

Baqno 

Atar 

Sattra 

7 

Bnter 

Laqno 

Slater 

Hattra 

« 

Bover 

Qwo» 

Orar 

Otbera  or 

Arera 

■9 

DoTei 

Qwi 

Dorer 

Datberaor 

OaTora 

10 

Dick 

Debendldc 

DIcki 

neks 

11 

Bctt-dlck 

Een-dlok 

E«n-atc1n 

Eena-dlcks 

7.3 

Tem-dtck 

TeeB-dlok 

Teoi-dleks 

Teena-dicka 

18 

Tettaor-dU^ 

Tetbera-dkik 

Tetfaora-diok 

TetheraHHcka 

U 

Uetber-dlck 

Fatben-dick 

Fetbera-dick 

Ifetbera^dloka 

15 

Bnmper 

Bomfat 

BanmUe 

Bam  at 

3< 

Ben-bmnper 

Ben-bomfat 

Een-baomCrit 

Bena-bnmflt 

17 

Teen. 

Teen- bomfat 

Teen- 

Teena-bomflt 

bnmpw 

banmfrit 

18 

TellMr. 

Tethera- 

Tstbem- 

bomfat 

banmfrit 

bnmflt 

Mether- 

Fethera. 

Hethera- 

Ifetben- 

bomfat 

banmbtt 

bvunflt 

» 

TrIggM 

Olgget 

Trigget 

Olgglt 

The  form  trigget  for  20  in  M  1  and  M  3 
looks  veiy  nmoh.  like  a  misplaced  thirty. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  it  follows  that  die 
**  Anglo-Cymric  "  nnmerails  are  not  derived 
&om  modfem  Welsh,  bat  from  a  dialect 
which  possessed  the  primitive  Celtic  eqniva- 
lent  of  triginta  (cf.  Erse  trichaf  acc.  tricaii). 
The  Welsh  for  30  is  deg-ar-hugain  (10+20). 
That  trigget  is  a  misplaced  sixty  (Welsh 
triugain)  will,  I  presume,  not  be  maintained 
by  anyone. 

The  several  versions  of  the  words  for 
G,  7,  8,  9,  differ  so  widely  from  each  other 


that  llSr.  Ellis  considers  it  hopeless  to  brace 
them  to  any  common  original.  The  follow- 
ing arrangement,  however,  which  comprises 
all  the  versions  hitherto  published,  will,  I 
trust,  make  it  clear  that  they  all  descend 
from  one  primitive  type.  The  numbers  in 
brackets  at  the  right  hand  refer  to  Mr. 
Ellis's  paper. 

CiASS  I. — Pureai  extant  forma. 
No.  1  Iiaitess,  saitesB,  boress,  dovees  (C  U). 

„    2  heeterj,  zeetepy,  over,  dover  (D  1). 

„    3  a  heeter,  a  seater,  a  hover,  dover  (D  2,  trans- 
posed aa  su^ested  by  Mr.  Ellis). 

Class  II, — SUghtly  corrupted. 
No,  4  ater,  s/atar,  orer,  dover  (U  3). 
„    &  baata,  s^aivta,  lo-wm,  dowra  (C  9). 
„    6  slater,  rater,  rover,  dover  (M  1).— Identical 
vith  No.  4,  bat  transpomd  and  pionooneed 
avee  lioiwn. 

CiAfls  III. — Derived  fiem  No.  4. 
No.  7  atus,  latos,  «oar,  door  (B  6), 
„    8  atos,  latos,  stdur,  door  (B  3). 
„    9  f^alatoa,  laiatOB,  overa,  dovera  (0  18). 
„  10  hitter,  litter,  over,  dover  (C  12). 
„  11  citter,  litter,  ova,  dova  (B  2). 
„   12  selhera,  lethera,  hovera,  dovera  (C  10). 
,,  13  sajtbea,  lathea,  obera,  dobera  (B  8). 
„  14  saajis,  laajis,  eova,  dova  (C  2). 
„  16  BaI^^  largos,  mvas,  dovas  (C  3). 
„  16  BBckeVs,  le^era,  hofa,  lofa  (C  14,  tranapoaed 

as  mmeated  1^  Hr.  Ellis). 
„  17  Butha,  laitha,  dewtha,  nawtha  (A  3).  This 

version  seems  to  borrov  its  e^Al  and  ntM 

directly  from  the  Cynuic.   fience  by  oor- 

mption  is  derived ; — 
„  18  satta,  natta,  natta,  noride  (A  4). 
„  19  sattra,  mattra.  othera,  dathera  (M  4).  Cor- 

rapted  from  No.  12. 

Class  IV. — Derived  from  No.  4  or  No.  12,  by  the 
corruption  of  dovera  into  govera  or  oovera* 
No.  20  aita,  slaita,  overa,  covera  (G  1). 
,.  21  saiter,  laiter,  overa,  covera  (E  1). 
„  22  sater,  later,  hovera,  govera  (F  12). 
„  23  sayta,  ayta,  avera,  cavera  (F  II). 
„  24  settera,  lettera,pettera,  covera  (B  7),— Same  as 
No.  21,  with  an  easity-ezplieabU  corruption. 
„  25  aica,  dica,  obhera,  cobbera  (B  1).  Ooirapted 
from  No.  21. 

Class  ^.—Derived  from  No.  20. 
No.  26  hait«ij,  al^twy,  hanny,  canny  (0  8). 

Class  YL— Derived  from  No.  12,  by  pnjfimig 
fc  to  overa. 

No,  27  saitera,  laitera,  cauvera,  dabbera  (F  1 6). 
„  28  setbera,  lethera,  co,  debbera  (F  2,  as  amended 

by  Mr.  Ellis). 
„  29  sbavera,  lackera,  ko,  debera  (F  14). 
„  30  saqno,  laqao,  qooa,  debera  (M  2,  corrected). 
„  31  ater,  slater,  corler,  debera  (F  13). 
„  32  sayther,  taither  [read  laither],  cother,  daither 
(F  4). 

„  33  itber,  lather,  cother,  quatber  (F  1). 

„  34  satha,  lala,  cather,  (F  5). 

„  33  saithy,  laithy,  co,  defiry  (F  10). 
„  36  aaytber,  layther,  co,  Jeffrey  (F  7). 
„   37  ae&a,  leffra,  co,  defira  (F  3). 
„  S8  sat,  latta,  poal,  dtSry  (F  6). 
„  39  Boter,  loter,  potw,  debber  (F  8). 

Cuss  YIL— Bated  on  No.  33,  but  taMng  ii*  ninA 

from  No.  26. 

No.  40  tha  aeex,  tha  lair,  tha  cattera,  tba  hanny 
(C  6).— This  I  would  read  as  foUova  :— 
aeeztha,  lairtba,  cattera,  haana, 

„  41  aeeear,  leezar,  cattera,  boma  (C  1£). 

„  42  teezie,  leezie,  katra,  bornie  (C  16). 

„  43  seezar,  izar,  catra,  boma  (C  6). 

„  44  aeeza,  nra,  eottera,  boma  (C  4). 

„  49  Mzar,  ara,  cottar,  ora  (B  4). 

„  46  a«»r,  azar,  eottera,  bora  (B  6). 

„  47  seaa,  sara,  oatbera,  cona  (C  3). 

.,  48  uy,  kuy,  cattery,  corny  (C  7). 

„  49  aaae,  rater,  eattemm,  homm  (E  3). 

„  SO  aiah^  lowiha,  eattaiy,  ovsha  (O  8). 

TTKCLASSmSD  FoBMS. 

No.  SI  ithy,  mithy,  owera,  lowera  (  Al). 
„  62  ith,  awith,  aira,  dickala  (A  2). 
„  68  chaster,  neater,  nain,  dickers  (A  8) 


No.  61  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  No.  10,  tna 
which  also  Nos.  £2  and  63  may  pusnbl;  deseend, 
some  stops  in  the  pedigrae  bmog  wanting.  Th«  at. 
ruption  of  dovera-dick  (nine,  ten)  into  diekm-Jici 
woDld  be  easy  enough. 

The  preceding  scheme  has,  I  trust,  nude 
it  evident  that  all  the  differiog  forms  of 
the  "  Anglo-Cymric  *'  numerals  from  6  to  9 
may  (with  two  or  three  trifling  exceptioiii} 
be  traced  to  one  common  original,  which 
may  be  given  as  Aat'^a,  taita,  ooo,  dova.  h 
this  parent  form  an  arbitrary  iuveutioDttr 
is  it,  like  the  rest  of  the  "  score,"  derinj 
from  the  Cymric  numerals?  Consideiiu 
that  arbitoary  invention  has  been  proved  to 
have  had  no  share  in  the  later  histoi;  of 
these  words,  I  think  the  answer  to  Ha 
question  scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  estire  "eoon" 
has  originated  in  a  corruption  of  the  Cjmrc 
numerfds,  I  venture  to  sabmit  a  conjedan 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  corrnption 
m^  have  taken  place. 

I  have  often  heard  people  count  in  EogM 
in  the  following  manner  :  "  One,  and  tiro, 
^d  three,  and  four,"  &o.    This  in  modem 
Welsh  (taking  the  feminine  fonne  to  ^ 
with  the  word  dafad,  sheep)  would  l»"Ui, 
a  dwy,  a  thair,  a  phedair,  a  pbnmp,"  Sx. 
Repeated  in  this  way,  the  numerals  up  to 
ten  would  soand  to  an  English  ear  soaetiiiiig 
like  "  Een,  a  dwee,  a  uiair,  a  f^,  t 
fimp ;  whaik,  a  saith,  a  ooitht  a  dot,  tieg." 
Under  the  influence  of  rhyme, 
easily  be  corrupted  into  "teai, 
tethera,  fethera,  fimp  ;  haitha,  (Ui 
nova,  deg."    For  the  change  ofwamto 
dova  (produced,  probably,  by  the  iiiViTOg 
d  in  the  word  for  ten),  we  may  compHtfl* 
Slavonic  word  for  nine,  devycU\ 

My  conclusion  on  the  whole  is,  w*t 
these  "  Anglo-Cymric  "  numerah  are  ea- 
titled  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  remmnt 
of  the  British  dialect  of  the  north-wesi  rf 
EIngland,  and  as  proving  that  that  diil« 
was  nearly  identical  with  the  oldest  ^am 
Welsh.  It  seems,  however,  possible  tb: 
the  Cumbrian  Celtic  may  have  had  dl,  tm: 
heeh,  six ;  6th,  eight ;  and  nh^  nbe ;  ham 
is  venturing  on  somewhat  unsafe  gnm- 

I  am  inclined  to  conjeotare  that,  aAer"^ 
rhyming  "score"  was  developed,  it  nfl 
occasionally  have  been  used  by  person  i™ 
had  a  smattering  of  the  Cymric  hngng 
This  supposition  seems  necessary  to  enM 
the  forms  assumed  by  the  words  for  ""^ 
four,  and  five  in  several  of  the  versions-^J 
would  also  account  for  the  dewtha^ 
(eight,  nine)  of  A  3,  and  for  the  fomig 
for  twenty,  which  appears  in  A  2,  ins**" 
the  usual  giggit  or  jiggit. 

Hekbt  BtiSP^ 


THE  lEETBOBOLOeiCU  COHflM* 

The  Second  International  OongresB  of  Keb«J,^ 
gists  has  just  been  held  at  Borne  on  the  idt"^  j 
Sftheltdian  Goramment  At  the  ameoij 
firrt  Congress,  atVieniia  in  1873,  it  had  beeD 
that  a  second  should  take  place  "a  ^J'^ 
time:  but  for  various  reasonfl  the  ^"^g. 
postponed  uutU  Easter  1879.  Delefft*"^; 
sent  from  aU  the  countries  of  Europe  «^ 
Turkey ;  and  Gen.  Meyer,  of  the  Unjtrf  ' 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  hut  '"^f'^'^SSii* 
too  late.  The  actual  forei<m  delegit* 
—(Austria)  Dr.  Hann,  Dr.  1>»>^,%'S 
Dr.  MiUler  and  Uent.  Weyprecht; 
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[i;.  Schenzl;  (Bavaria)  Dr.  von  Beiold;  (Bel- 
pata)  Prof.  Houzeaa ;  (DeDmar^)  Capt.  Hoff- 
Bertr:  (EnjrUmd)  Prof.  Smith  and  Mr.  Scott; 
fTruce)  M.  Ilen6  Muigon,  Prof.  Mascart,  Lieut, 
fttfltt;  (tiermany)  Dr.  Neumayer,  Dr.  Bruhns, 
llr.Auwen;  (Greece)  Prof.  Kokidoa;  ^Holland) 
fcSoellen;  (Xorway)  Prof.  Moho;  (Portasral) 
(kft.  de  Brito  Capello ;  (Rasaia)  Prof.  Wild ; 
^piin)  M.  Aguilar,  Capt.  Pujazon;  (Sweden) 
m.  RubenBon;  (Switzerland)  Prof.  Plantamour; 
talv  sent  Prof.  Blaaerna,  Prof.  Palmieri,  Padre 
OtDU,  Prof.  Tacchini,  M.  Salvatori,  Prof.  Httei, 
Ad  Prof.  Cantoni.  Of  foreign  guesta  there  were 
K»ct  Dr.  Hellmann,  Prof,  Mendeleef,  Prof. 
fTHhiaocb,  and  Prof.  Zeneer. 

Pmf.  Buys  Ballot,  the  President  of  the  Com- 
aittiee  which  had  made  the  preparations  for  the 
Coa^m,  was  unavoidably  absent,  through 
drtms^  affliction,  and  hie  place  was  taken  by 
ProUutoni,  who  was  elected  President  of  the 
C  rapm.  MM.  Plantamour  and  \Vild  were 
A^evi  Vice-jnesideDta,  with  Oapt  HofTmeyer 
irJ  Mr.  Scott  as  Secretaries. 

Tit  proceedings  were  opened  on  April  11  by 

H.  Dtpietia,  the  Premier,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Uinisterof  Aj^eultnre  and  Commerce,  M.  Majo- 
tank.  CslatabiRno.  A  roplv  to  his  speech  had  been 
f»p«tred  by  Prof.  Buys  Ballot,  and  was  read  by 

I.  Nluurt  Mr.  Scott  then  read  the  Report  of  the 
'ei-KMnent  Committee  of  the  Vienna  Congress, 
cn-tainin^aliBtof  the  special  treatises  prepared 
or  tabmudioD  to  the  Congress  at  Rome.  The 
;i.=_awice  of  these  treatises,  several  of  which  are 
if  cowiderable  value,  forms  the  moat  important 
'ee*.  lure  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  1670. 

Jjr  the  coDsideration  of  the  several  questions  of 
prc^mme,  five  conmiittees  were  appointed — ■ 
.  ^^iration ;  2.  Publications  *,  S.  Instruments 
UbsnrstionB;  4.  Tel^ptaphy,  Maritime  Me- 
fc^nlottysndAgriealtaml  Meteorology;  S.  IMa- 
icst  Stttioas  and  Mountain  Observatories.  The 
o  mmittees  met  frequently,  and  the  OoDgress  held 
i«e  g«&enl  meetings,  concluding  its  business  in 
H jrht  diTB  of  Ttry  hajd  work. 

Th*  bQ^iviiijr  will  give  a  general  notion  of  the 
esolulioni  adopted : — 

The  id»  of  an  International  Institute  met  with 
■rr  little  favour,  but  instend  thereof  an  later- 
ition>iMeteoroI(^cal  Committee,  consisting  of 
ae  members,  was  elected.    Thia  body  possesses 

execntira  powers,  but  is  charged  with  the 
tv  of  eadeavonring  to  forward  the  prosecution 
detiiiite  enqniriea  into  various  meteorological 
iblfins  by  friendlv  co-operation  between  the 
fnl  institutes  and  individuals  who  may  be  dis- 
ced to  iindertuke  such  enquiries  as,  the  con- 
action  of  iaobaric  charts  for  the  globe.  The 
laittee  has  also  to  see  to  the  carrying-out  of 
nsolutions  of  the  Congress,  and  to  report  on  the 
ne  to  which  thpse  of  the  Vienna  Congress  have 
s  carried  oat  The  members  of  the  committee 
ch<->sea  from  different  countries,  and  their 
*»  are  as  follows: — 

u\sl5*llot  (Holland),  Cantoni  (Italy),  Capello 
rtugal),  Hann  (Austria),  Mascart  (France), 
IB  (Xorway),  Neumayer  (Germany),  Scott 
zland),  secretaty,  and  Wild  (Ruana),  presi- 
.  Alt  communications  are  to  be  addrnsed  to 
Scott. 

a  re^rarda  the  form  of  publications,  the 
•doles  proposed  in  1874  by  the  Permanent  Com- 
of  the  Vienna  Congress  will  be  adopted, 
in  fad,  are  already  very  generally  in  use.  The 
ZTtM  took  no  measures  to  enforce  uniformity 
tiiara  of  observation,  the  problem  presenting 
Dany  difficulties.  Each  country  waa  invited 
vpATe  for  its  own  principal  stations  corrections 
iiimal  range  for  the  more  important  elements. 

preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  existing 
oroi<^cal  Uterftture,  including  papers  in 
olicala,  waa  leeommended,  each  catalogues 
ig  alxmdy  appeared  at  Kussela  and  in 
l»n  (  for  the  liloary  of  the  Meteorolc^cal 
■tyj.  With  refennce  to  the  subjects  em- 
uadar  "  Inetnmieots  and  ObcwTatimM," 


the  most  important  resolutions  were  the  follow- 
ing:— The  different  institutes  were  recommended 
to  effect  a  comparison  of  their  respective  standard 
instruments.  The  method  of  oetermining  the 
fixed  points  of  Uiermometera  proposed  b^  M. 
Pemet  in  hia  ^Pprt  on  the  subject  waa  pronuon- 
ally  approved,  l^e  Congress  did  not  venture  to 
prescribe  a  single  mode  of  exposure  for  thermo- 
meters suitable  to  all  climates.  The  aubject'of 
earth  temperature  was  strongly  recommended  for 
study.  The  Congress  received  a  comuanicatton 
from  a  M.  de  Rossi  on  what  he  calls  "  endogenous 
meteorology" — t.e.,  the  influence  of  atmospherical 
changes  on  earthquakes— and  recommended  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies  further.  The  regulation  of 
the  Vienna  Congress  in  favour  of  very  large 
rain-gauges  was  rescinded,  as  well  as  that  pre- 
scribing a  height  of  four  and  a-half  feet  above  the 
ground  for  the  instrument. 

The  International  Telegraphic  Code,  proposed 
in  1874,  was  recommended  for  general  adoption. 
It  was  not  found  practicable  to  introduce  into  it  a 
notice  of  "cirrus  cloud"  observations,  but  this 
latter  subject  was  strongly  recommended  for 
study. 

The  subject  of  Ocean  Meteorology  was  left  to 
the  special  oifices  which  are  occupied  therewith. 
With  reference  to  the  simultaneoui)  observations 
made  for  the  CS.  Signal  Office,  the  Congress 
hoped  they  will  be  continued.  As  to  the  con- 
straction  of  daily  synoptic  weather-charts  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Lurope,  a  joint  proposal  by  Dr. 
Neumayer  and  Capt.  Iloffnieyer  to  continue,  and 
enlarge  the  scope  of,  the  charts  published  by  the 
latter  gentleman  was  approved.  In  regard  of 
Agricultural  Meteorology  it  was  decided  to  recom- 
mend that  a  private  conference  of  persons  interested 
in,  and  possessing  special  knowledge  of,  thesubject 
should  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve 
months. 

With  reference  to  the  establishment  of  stations 
in  distant  islands,  as,  e.g.f  in  the  Padflc  Ocean^  it 
waa  decided  that  none  snch  could  be  oi^anised  by 
international  co-operation,  but  that  individual 
Governments  ahould  be  requested  to  found  stations 
in  such  localities,  and  that  all  maritime  nations 
should  be  requested  to  instruct  the  olficers  of  any 
exploring  expeditions  they  may  respectively  send  out 
to  visit  any  such  outlying  stations  as  occasion  may 
offer.  As  regards  continental  stationsin  low  latitudes 
the  Congress  resolved  to  request  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  eatahlieh  meteorological  stations, 
and  to  request  the  Royal  Society  of  London  to 
endeavour  to  secure  the  continuation  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  J,  Allan  Broun's  work  at  TVe- 
vandrum.  Several  resolutions  were  passed  re- 
lating to  the  importance  of  observationa  takem  in 
balloons  and  on  mountain  tops.  The  subject  of 
the  changes  in  the  size  of  glaciers  as  indicating 
changes  of  climate  was  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  the  Alpine  Clubs. 

The  final  resolution  of  the  Congress  had  refer- 
ence to  the  proposal  of  Count  Wilczek  and  Lieut. 
Weyprecht  to  maintain  for  a  year  a  series  of 
obeerviog  stations  round  the  North  Pole.  It  was 
resolved  that,  if  possible,  an  official  conference  of 
representatives  from  Governments  disposed  to 
co-operate  in  the  undertaking  should  be  held  at 
Hamburg  in  October  next,  M.  Weyprecht  ex- 
plaining that  be  could  not  accept  a  later  date  for 
the  conference,  as  his  own  departure  for  Nova 
Zembla,  his  chosen  poet,  would  take  place  before 
next  spring,  and  as  the  funds  for  his  expedition 
were  already  contributed. 

The  meetings  terminated  on  April  22. 

The  Congress  waa  entertained  with  the  most 
splendid  hospitality.  His  Majesty  the  King 
received  the  delegates  at  a  banquet  on  April  21, 
on  which  occasion  they  were  personally  presented 
to  the  Kin^  and  Queen,  wlio  conversed  most 

Saciously  with  each  of  them.  On  the  2^d  the 
inister  of  Agriculture  enterbuned  the  Gongnsa 
at  a  Btata  dinner.  On  the  20th  the  Syndic  of 
Rome  had  givoD  a  reception  in  the  dapitoline 
MiueaiUf  which  was  illuminated  for  the  occasion. 


For  their  own  part  the  foreign  delegates  invited 
their  Italian  hosts  to  a  dumer  at  ue  Hdtel  de 
RuBsie  on  the  19th. 

Hie  procee^ogs  were  closed  bv  a  tchtv  graoeful 
and  munificent  act  of  hospitality.  The  ratire 
Oongress,  with  the  ladies  wno  had  accompanied 
some  of  the  members,  received  free  tickets  to 
Naples,  and  became  the  guests  of  the  ItaHan 
Government  for  two  days  and  a-half.  An  expe- 
dition to  Vesuvius,  which  was  arranged  for  them, 
proved  a  complete  success.  The  courtesy  and 
forethought  of  the  Italian  officials  extended  to 
every  detail  which  could  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  the  visitors.  The  day  was  one  of  unclouded 
enjoyment :  the  weather  was  a  perfect  specimen 
of  an  Italian  spring,  and  Vesuvius  was  tranquil 
enough  to  allow  the  more  adventurous  members 
of  the  party  to  explore  every  part  of  the  crater, 
only  deigning  to  eject  a  few  stones  aa  Parthian 
arrows  at  the  descendii^  meteorologists. 

The  Congress  at  Rome  will  nmun  in  lite 
memory  of  all  who  took  part  in  it  as  <Hie  of  tiu 
pleasantest  and  most  successful  oppovtunities  of 
mtemational  acimtific  intexcourse  which  has  ever 
been  organised. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

The  relative  Thicknesses .  of  Copper  and  Iron 
Liffhtning- Conductors. — What  should  be  the  rela- 
tive sectional  areas  of  lightning-rods  in  order  that 
neither  should  be  more  liable  to  fusion  by  the 
passage  of  an  electricsl  discharge  through  it  than 
the  otiier?  Mr.  R.  S.  Brough  (whose  recent 
death  in  India  we  re^t  to  announce)  has 
answered  this  question  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Philosophical  Magazine.  The  relation  usually 
given — viz.  that  an  iron  rod  should  have  four 
times  the  sectional  area  of  the  copper  rod — ia 
baaed  on  the  fact  that  copper  conducts  electricity 
six  times  as  well  as  iron,  while  the  melting-point 
of  iron  is  about  60  per  cent,  higher  than  uiat  of 

copper,  and  j^g""^-     "^^^  simple  treatment  is 

incomplete,  because  it  neglects  the  following  im- 
portant factors: — (1)  the  influence  of  the  rise  of 
temperature  in  increasing  the  electrical  reeistance 
of  the  metal ;  (2)  the  difference  between  the  spe- 
cific heats  of  the  copper  and  iron  ;  and  (3)  the  fact 
that,  the  iron  rod  being  made  several  times  more 
massive  than  the  copper  rod,  it  will  require  a  pro- 
portionally greater  quantity  of  heat  to  increase  its 
temperature.  Taking  these  considerations  into 
account,  Mr.  Brough  finds  that  the  sectional  area 
of  an  iron  rod  should  be  to  the  sectional  area  of 
a  copper  rod  io  the  ratio  of  8  to  3.  For  the  same 
efficiency  iron  rods  are  thexeforo  cheaper  than 
copper  rods. 

The  Supposed  Native  Iron  of  Greenland. — The 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  report  on  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  Smith  on  the 
supposed  native  iron  of  Greenland,  and  their 
Report  has  recently  been  presented  by  M.  Daubr^ 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  bodies  which  come 
from  beyond  our  atmosphere,  and  which  are  called 
meteorites,  present,  as  regards  their  niineralogical 
constitution,  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
certain  terrestrial  rocks.  T^e  important  fact 
that  masses  derived  from  most  widely  separated 
regions  of  space  should  present  such  resemolancea 
was  pointed  out  by  Nordenskjold  in  1870, 
when  he  discovered  large  masses  of  native  iron  at 
Ovifak  on  the  Island  of  Disco.  The  firat  thought 
which  suggested  itself  to  him  was  that  thev  were 
of  meteoric  origin.  In  order  to  explain  the  fact 
that  these  masses  were  fused  into  the  basalt  he 
assumed  that  they  had  fallen  into  it  while  it  waa 
still  liquid.  Many  adopted  this  view,  and  among 
others  \auckhoff  and  Techermak.  Steenstrup,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  visiting  the  locality  twice, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  thev  were  maeaBa 
of  native  iron,  and  that  they  had  the  same 
terrestrial  origin  aa  the  bnsalt  itself.  Not 
&T  from  Ori&k  in  the  AVaigcttsirasse  Steen- 
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Btrap  found  endence  which  enpported  his  theory : 
in  the  basalt  of  IgdlokuugtuLk  he  hit  upon  a 
lar^  mass  of  nickeliferous  magnetic  p^tes 
weighing  about  28,000  kilo^. ;  ^nd  ngarn  in 
the  basalt  of  Aussuk  small  grains  of  native  iron. 
The  graphite  associated  with  this  iron  pointed  to 
the  probability  that  carbonaceous  substances  had 
reduced  thie  metal ;  moreover,  the  rock  containing 
the  native  iron  contained  the  silicate  of  ferric 
hydrate,  which  has  receimd  the  name  of  Hisin* 
gerite.  With  thpse  t^poang  views  so  plainly  set 
forth,  Dr.  L.  Smith  has  gone  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  comes  to  the  same  concluuon  as  Steen- 
atrup,  that  tbe  masses  of  metal  are  of  terrestrial 
origin.  He  finds  that  in  the  dolerite  of  Ausauk 
as  well  as  that  of  Ovifak,  which  it  closely  re- 
sembles, metallic  iron  is  found  enclosed  in  labra- 
dorite  ;  anorthite  is  likewise  found  in  certain  mrts 
of  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and  oligoclase  also.  Iron 
has  been  obtained  from  seven  localities  in  Green- 
bmd:  irom  SowaUicke,  Fiskenas,  Niakoraak, 
Gliick's  Bay,  Jacobshavn,  Ovifak,  and  Aussuk. 
The  irons  of  Sowallicke  and  Niakomak  are  found 
by  Dr.  L.  Smith  to  contain  combined  carbon,  just 
as  the  Ovifak  iron  does :  in  fact,  he  states  that  all 
specimens  of  iron  obtained  from  Gbeenland  are 
similar  in  this  respect,  and  differ  from  meteoric 
iron,  which  contains  no  comlnned  carbon ;  more- 
over, these  maSBes  all  contain  cobalt  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  -relation  to  the  nickel. 
Dr.  Smith  next  refers  to  the  similar  geo- 
logical character  of  the  area  where  the  iron 
has  been  found,  it  being  found  only  in  the 
basalt  region,  which  extends  from  69*  to  76°,. where 
it  disappears  under  a  huge  glader.  We  shall 
probably  never  know  how  wide  the  extent  is  of 
this  volcanic  area  which  stretches  far  away  north ; 
that,  however,  which  has  been  seen  represents  an 
area  equal  to  one  extending  from  Gibraltar  to 
Brest.  We  know  that  the  terrestrial  rocks  which 
present  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  meteoric 
rocks  belong  to  the  lowest  beds  of  the  earth.  Some 
are  eruptive  rocka  of  a  basic  character,  coDsist- 
iog  of  anorthite  and  augite,  like  certain  lavas  from 
Iceland ;  others  are  olivinoua  rocks,  like  Iberzolite, 
to  whicnthemeteoritescontainingmagaeria — those 
in  fact  of  the  ordinary  type — belong.  The  gangue 
of  olivinous  rocks  accompanying  the  platinum  of 
the  Urals,  and  the  presence  of  nickel  in  the  native 
iron  combined  with  platinum,  have  confirmed 
these  relatione,  which  are  of  interest  both  to  the 
geologist  and  the  astronomer.  It  was  expected 
that  amoDg  the  aluminous  and  magnesian  rocks 
some  might  be  found  in  which  iron  should  begin 
to  make  its  appearance,  and  this  gap  has  now  been 
filled.  In  the  Greenland  beds  layers  of  lignite 
are  found  associated  with  the  baaalt,  and  this  may 
have  furnished  the  material  which  has  reduced 
the  iron  to  the  metallic  state  {Compt.  Bend., 
lixxvii.,  911). 

The  Origin  of  Mineral-Veins. — So  much  ob- 
scurity bangs  over  the  history  of  mineral-veins 
that  any  contribution  to  the  subject  is  welcome. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips,  whose  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation have  been  unusually  wide,  has  lately  con- 
tributed to  the  Geological  Society  a  paper  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  the  similarity  between 
the  modem  deposits  of  cerhun  hot  springs  and 
the  deposits  in  many  mineral-veins.  At  the  Steam- 
boat Springs  in  Nevada,  and  at  Sulphur  Bank  in 
Oalifomia,  the  process  of  vein-mtUiiDg  may  he 
seen  going  on  under  our  very  eyes.  Silica  is  in 
course  of  deposition,  in  some  cases  coleoidal  as 
chalcedony,  and  in  other  cases  crystallised  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  ordinary  vein-quartz. 
Metallic  minerals,  such  as  cinnabar  and  gold,  are 
likewise  deposited  from  these  fumnroles  and  hot 
springs ;  in  fact,  the  similarity  of  the  deposits  to 
those  of  many  mineral-veins  is  so  complete  as  to 
suggest  that  the  conditions  of  formation  must  have 
been  similar  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  famous 
Oomstock  lode,  for  example,  there  is  abundance  of 
water  still  circulating  in  the  vein,  and  having  in 
the  lowest  workings  as  high  a  temperature  as 
16?**  F.   This  heat  is  regarded  bgr  Mr.  Phillips  as 


a  lingering  vestige  of  volcanic  activity  rather  than 
the  result  of  any  chemical  action  which  may  be 
going  on  in  the  vein. 

On  the  Thermic  and  Oalvanometric  Law$  of  the 
Electric  Spark  produced  in  Air. — For  measuring 
the  quantities  of  heat  developed  by  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  battery  M.  Villari  employed  an  elec- 
tric thermometer  similar  to  that  known  as  Hiess's 
(Comptes  Rendut,  Ixxviii.,  p.  706).  It  consisted 
of  a  glass  globe  with  four  tubulures.  Through 
two  of  these  passed  the  electrodes,  which  termi- 
nated in  pointa  or  small  spheres  of  brass  or 
platinum  as  the  experiment  required,  whose  dis- 
tance from  each  other  could  be  varied  at  pleasure. 
To  the  third  tubulure  was  cemented  a  stop-cock 
permitting  the  introduction  <tf  different  gases; 
while  the  fourth  was  connected  by  a  vertical  glass 
tube  to  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  water 
and  glycerine.  M,  Villari  sought  to  determine 
relations  between  the  quantity  of  electricity  dis- 
charged, tbe  heat  developed,  the  length  of  the 
spark,  the  area  of  coated  surface  of  the  Leyden 
battery,  &c.,  and  arrived  at  the  foUowing  laws: — 
1.  The  heat  developed  in  gases  by  an  electric 
spark  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  produces  this  spark.  2,  When 
a  galvanometer  is  introduced  into  the  circuit  of 
the  battery,  the  galvanometric  deviations  pro- 
duced by  tbe  discharge  of  the  battery  are 
proportional  to  the  quantities  of  electricity  ac- 
cumulated. 3.  The  galvanometric  deviations  pro- 
duced by  A  given  chaige  are  constant  (md  inde- 
pendent of  the  length  of  the  spark  produced  at  any 
point  in  tbe  circnit.  4.  If  a  ^ven  quantity 
of  electricity,  accumulated  in  any  condenser,  is  dis- 
charged through  a  metallic  circuit,  interrupted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a  spark,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  concerned  in  the  discharge  is  constant 
and  independent  of  the  length  of  the  spark.  5. 
The  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  a  gas  by  an 
electric  spark  is  directly  proportional  to  its  length. 
6.  When  the  charge  which  produces  a  spark  re- 
mains the  same,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed 
by  this  spark  is  independent  of  the  surface  of  the 
condenser ;  and  7.  The  galvanometric  deviation 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  condenser  is  inde- 
pendent of  its  surface.  M.  Villari's  experiments 
with  different  ^^asen,  moreover,  led  him  to  the  fol- 
lowii^  approximate  order  of  their  thermal  con- 
ductivities:— hydrogen,  nitrogen,  atmospheric  air, 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
Mdsicax.  Assocutioh. — {Mondc^,  May  5.) 

Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  "W. 
Spottiswoode,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on  beats  and  com- 
bination tones,  illnatrated  by  a  fine  collection  of 
apparatns  of  Koenig'B  make.  The  views  of  Koenig 
were  expounded  and  illostiated  as  to  the  nature  of 
tones  produced  by  the  eonbination  of  primary  notes. 
Tbe  reasons  were  given  which  indnce  Koenig  to 
believe  that  the  combination  at  any  tvo  noteswhatever 
produces  beats,  and  that  the  beata  pass  over  into 
tones,  which  are  ia  some  cases  identical  with  the 
combination-tones  of  Helmholtz,  bnt  in  other  cases 
are  sot  so.  Those  views  might  be  described  as  a 
recurrence  to  the  old  theory  of  Young,  which  had 
been  lately  supposed  to  be  superseded  by  the  work  of 
Helmholtx.  Prof.  Tyndall,  ait^r  remarking  that  be 
hud  never  be^n  able  to  hear  the  tammatiou-toneit  of 
HelmhoUz,  said  that  Koenig  no  doubt  thought  that 
he  bad  refuted  the  theory  of  Helmholtz ;  but  was 
this  so?  When  beats  were  at  aboat  the  rate  of  132 
per  second,  they  were  still  audible  as  beats,  accord- 
ing to  well-knowu  experiments  of  Helmholtz.  But 
this  number  is  amply  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
a  musical  note.  Why,  then,  do  they  appear 
as  beats,  and  not  as  masical  notes,  as  tb^  abould 
do  if  the  view  of  Koenig  is  correct?  Mr.  Ellis 
gave  an  account  of  some  recent  reseaTohes  of 
Dr.  Preyer,  who  came  to  the  conclusioa  that  Koenig's 
resnltB  were  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  over- 
tones in  the  notes  employed ;  this  was  also  his  own 
ex^rienee.  Lord  Bayleigb  explained  tbe  difficulty 
which  exists  in  supposing  that  beats  can  nm  into  a 


t:bne.  Ha  was  unable  to  undeistand  hov  vhu 
Koenig  supposed  could  take  place.  Mr.  Eoewqui 
said  that  Koemg's  results  would  be  Titi&tcd  b?  ibe 
presence  of  overtones  in  the  sotes  used,  and  tW  ht 
bad  found  that  overtones  did  exist  in  the  noti  of  ^ 
Koenig's  fork.  Votes  of  thanks  mn  pund  to  ^ 
SpottiswDode  and  Prof.  a^ndaU. 


Bocixrr  ot  AxTViVixae.—(ThiniKi. 

May  8.)  ' 

C.  S.  Pbbcbvax,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair,  It, 
Fowler  contributed  a  paper  on  the  injoriooifiQt 
of  gas  upon  bookbindings  and  npon  stone,  illiata^ 
by  specimens.  Leather  when  exposed  to  ibe'ib 
euce  of  coal-gas  becomes  lotteu  and  brittle,  in  eat 
qnence  of  tbe  effect  of  the  sulphmoBB  aadnliiiiTr 
acid  with  which  tbe  air  is  eluded.  Stone  df  m 
kinds  is  covered  with  an  effloreice&ce  vbiditA 
pletely  destroys  the  sar&oe,  A  diKnssioD  tmi.  i 
which  some  members  ex(aMBed  their  opinion  ib 
fires  were  nearly  as  deBtractive  ai  gai  u  6 
leather  of  books. — Mr.  Fowler  also  eoDtribited  t 
description  of  the  Jacobean  painUngs  on  tbt  nL 
of  Shulbred  Priory,  Sussex,  which  is  nov  oce^^ 
as  a  farm-house.  The  aulgects  are :— The  idKc- 
ing  of  the  Kativity  by  the  animal  cre&tian ;  tntjii 
fighting  with  swords  and  sbielda;  Mes  vearlr 
hooped  skirts  and  winged  headdresses;  and  tiixm 
of  James  I.  enclosed  in  a  garter. — Mi.  Wsllereiliitrb' 
a  drawing  of  a  stone  efflgy  of  a  membar  of  tlie  fuiiiT 
of  Salaman  from  Horley  Church.  The  irms  n  '!■ 
shield  are  a  donble-headed  eagle  displsytd  iraiilm 
in  tbe  centre  of  the  bird. — TSi.  Fngowui  ftiaM 
the  remains  of  some  official  maces  CiriiM,  ui 
rubbings  of  biasses  in  Oamberland,  rtichit^tl' 
socitij's  cdleetion  for  that  eona^coB^ilrit 


FINE  ART. 

Remhraridt  Sarmenezoon  van  IJiji  ("HIes- 
trated  Biographies  of  the  GrealAiuSs ') 
From  the  Text  of  Voamaer.  Byl.'W, 
Molleit,  B.A.    (Sampson  Low  k  Co.) 
Tin  author  of  this  charming  little  Tdnw 
deserves  the  thanks  of  his  readers  for  ^ 
clear  and  pleasant  manner  in  which  lie  ^ 
bronght  before  ns,  from  the  text  of  Tosmc  F 
more  important  work,  the  chief  facts  iflftf 
life  and  art- work  of  Rembrandt  Theei- 
haustive  and  systematic  biography  of  i- 
master  presented  to  ns  in  Vosmaer's  p3?£' 
is,  though  of  the  greatest  interest  to  li? 
student,  conceived  on  almost  too  eitensiT^' 
scale  for  the  general  reader,  who, 
the  saperb  examples  of  Rembrandt's  brt» 
and  pencil  so  happily  preserved  have  gsiw 
a  renewed  popularity,  will  welcome  a  biw- 
book  in  which  the  more  salient  facts  cli» 
history  of  Rembrandt's  life  are  lao^^* 
ranged,  and  in  which,  too,  ihe  one  gre« 
which  pervades  the  whole  life-hista^ 
never  lost  sight  of.    That  the  writs* 
capable  of  independent  thought  is  fihofi  J 
his  interesting  chapter  upon  '*  The 
Home,"  bnt,  working  from  the  text  a  ** 
maer,  he  has,  with  regard  to  his  staa*;'^ 
been  careftd  not  to  depart  from  hUi£»> 
rity. 

The  researches  of  the  last  fortr 
have  brought  to  our  knowledge  so  krg? 
array  of  well-anthenticated  facts  relsn^?  ' 
Rembrandt's  career  that  the  once  m«?" 
fables  of  his  vulgar  birth  and  mm 
roundings  have  given  way  to  a  jnster  ^• 
mate  of  his  social  position  and  his  cmi---^ 
To  an  earlier  generation  Bembian^t  s-^ 
private  lifb  was  but  a  counterpart  ot - 
jovial  tavern-keeper,  Jan  Steea  TheJ- 
dicants  and  Jews  whose  squalor  and  « 
deformities  he  has  immortalised  ww  ■ 
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(uded  as  his  &T(nmte  assooiatea,  wliile  his 
islnts,  lu8  manners,  and  his  tastes  were  de- 
cribed  as  fitting  him  for  no  higher  com- 
cLuionship.  We  owe,  then,  no  small  debt 
T  gratitude  to  those  of  his  coantrjmen  who 
Ave  rescned  his  &ir  fame  from  obloquy, 
Qd  shown  ns  the  man  and  the  artist  in  ms 
mecolonrs;  and  it  is  to  YoBmaer  chiefly 
tiat  onr  thanks  are  dne.  Availing  himseu 
r  «Tery  possible  source  of  information,  col- 
x^ting  and  arranging  the  investigationB 
j>xiguid  patiently  parsned  by  Immerzeel, 
><r&ltema,  Burger  and  othera — adding  to 
kk«n  the  results  of  hia  own  untiring  and 
^Txtoessfol  Tssearohes — ^he  has  given  ua  the 
LTTvlustoiy,  hiUierto  untold,  of  the  artist's 
k.ijp;  bas  unfolded  to  us,  not  only  all  that 
sao  be  known  of  his  family,  his  birthplace 
bis  earliest  years ;  of  his  home  life  at 
V  msterdam  ;  of  his  marriage  with  the  charm- 
rig  Saskia,  and  the  irreparable  loss  he 
■  Dstained  in  her  death;  of  the  faithful 
E-iends  whose  regard  he  won  and  long  re- 
gained ;  of  his  misfortunes  and  his  sorrows  ; 
>-nt  iias  skilfully  opened  a  still  more  interwt- 
ng  page,  and  by  devoting  himself  to  a 
areful  and  critical  examination  of  every 
tTailable  work  in  drawing,  etching,  and 
[tainting  which  Hembrandt  has  leil  to  us, 
tabolatizig  them  in  what  may  be  allowed 
^0  be  at  least  the  apprradmate  order  of  tiieir 
ixecQtion,  and  by  extending  his  researches 
nto  the  ateliers  of  other  artists  of  lesser 
Bme  who  preceded  him,  or  were  his  con- 
amporaries,  he  has  constructed  a  work 
wl^h  is  no  mere  recapitulation  of  evidence 
jamered  by  others  and  elaborated  by  him- 
self, but  is  truly,  what  the  writer  of  this 
essay  in  his  Pre&oe  entitles  it,  the  able  and 
'systematic  exposition  of  a  theory."  The 
history  of  the  artist  and  of  the  man  is 
iliown  to  be  inextricably  interwoven;  the 
□flofflice  of  his  life  and  of  his  labours  is 
xhibited  in  its  mntnal  action  and  reaction, 
vAi  having  its  reflection  in  the  other ;  we 
am  how  his  peculiar  genius  was  the  ont- 
me  of  circumstance  and  time  and  place, 
od  see  that  the  events  which  directed  the 
wr  of  bis  life  had  a  powerful  and  recog- 
bable  effect  upon  the  varying  phases  of 
is  art. 

There  is  in  Mr,  MoUett's  volame  a  aug- 
Mtive  chapter  upon  "  The  Precursors  of 
embrandt,"  to  which  the  student's  atten- 
Mi  should  be  directed  (pp.  10-17).  Ably 

M.  Voamaer  has  handled  this  part  of  his 
.hject,  all  has  not  jet  been  said  upon  it, 
id  there  is  still  a  wide  field  open  in  which 
lod  work  may  be  done.  Few  are  aware  of 
e  extraordinary  number  artists  of  that 
ecial  school  who  were  crowded  into  the 
te  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
rom  Comelis  van  Harlem  (bom  1662)  to 
hlL'p  van  Dijk  and  Jan  van  Hnijsam,  not 
r  short  of  200  painters,  engravers,  or 
ehers  have  left  ns  both  their  names  and 
eir  work ;  and  thongh  among  all  these 
ambmndt  stands  alone  and  unapproach- 
ile,  yet  the  "  Eembrandtesque  manner " 
18  not  only  assumed  by  his  contemporaries 
d  successors,  but  was  to  a  greater  or  less 
tent  the  "manner"  of  those  who  had 
«»ded  him ;  and  to  trace  the  influence 
lich  the  earlier  artists  had  upon  Bem- 
uidt's  own  work,  and  see  how  ev^  stage 

the  progress  i^oh  was  perfected  in  him 


had  its  representative  painter  advancing 
towards  the  eminence  which  Bembrandt 
alone  attained,  gives  a  new  zest  to  the 
study  of  the  great  Dutch  school  of  which 
he  was  chief  and  centre.  Thus  in  Mireveld 
are  depth  of  colour  and  naturalness  of  treat- 
ment ;  Jan  Pinas  and  De  Grebber,  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  Elzheimer  and  ikstman, 
present  us  with  abrupt  and  telling  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade ;  the  works  of  De  Schooten, 
Bavensteyn,  De  Eeyser  and  Hals  bH  have 
their  affinities  with  those  of  Bembrandt. 
And  not  only  do  the  paintings  of  less-known 
artists,  such  as  Bramer  and  Moise  van  Uijten- 
broeok  and  Moeyart,  bear  resemblances 
which  show  the  inflaence  of  "  the  School," 
but  even  in  their  etchings  (though,  it  must 
be  owned,  only  occasionally)  we  see  work 
which,  however  inferior,  yet  is  so  much  in 
the  great  master's  *'  manner  "  that  the  imi- 
tation is  evident. 

The  last  twenty-four  pages  of  this  small 
volume  are  occupied  with  chronological  lists 
of  Hembrandt's  paintings  and  etchings.  As 
the  present  writer  has  himself  put  for- 
ward in  his  DesGriptive  Catalogue  a  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  etchings  which 
diflers  more  or  less  from  this  in  the  position 
assigned  to  certain  prints,  he  will  not  here 
criticise  it ;  he  may,  however,  take  the  op- 
portnnity  to  correct  an  error  on  page  100. 
He  has  mt  said  that  he  considers  the  head 
only,  in  etching  No.  211,  to'be  by  Rem- 
brandt ;  it  is  the  later  work  that  disfigures 
the  bust  which  in  his  description  of  the 
plate  he  has  assigned  to  another  hand. 

The  book  is  illustrated — would  that  it 
could  be  said  adorned  —  with  eighteen 
plates;  among  these  pre-eminent  in  their 
utter  unlikeness  to  the  originals  are  the 
fixintispiece — an  imitation  of  a  well-known 
etching,  a  portrait  of  Rembrandt  himself — 
and  the  portraits  of  Anslo,  Six,  and  Bonus.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  these  plates  shoald 
ever  have  been  introdaced ;  they  disfigure  a 
book  otherwise  most  creditably  printed  and 
artistically  bound. 

Ghables  Henbt  Middleton. 


obosVbitob  gaixbbt. 

(Second  Ifoiice.') 
Mr.  Fhjl.  Mohbis,  aa  is  shown  by  his  principal 
contribution  to  the  present  exhibition,  has  the  art 
of  finding  in  unaccustomed  themes  a  firesh  [dc* 
torial  impression.  He  does  not  limit  his  ohserrar 
tion  merel;  to  snch  familiar  realitieB  as  have 
earned  a  prescriptiTe  title  to  the  pntrooage  of 
aintin^,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  tempted  to 
esert  the  beaten  ways  of  art  for  the  empty  re- 
ward of  novelty  or  surprise.  His  picture  of  Boat- 
hvUding  (No.  43)  is  confeBsedly  the  work  of  a 
realist,  but  of  a  realist  who  is  led  h^  the  charm  of 
some  one  aspect  of  his  subject  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  graceful  illustration.  Here,  for  example, 
he  has  evidently  been  attracted  by  the  combina- 
tion of  fair  tones  of  colour  wrought  by  the  even- 
ing sunlight  as  it  falls  upon  the  new  white  wood 
of  which  the  boat  is  built,  and  the  white  jackets 
of  the  crowd  of  men  who  are  at  work  upon  her 
sides.  He  has  allowed  this  simple  harmony  to 
govern  the  composition  of  his  picture,  end  what  is 
added  by  way  of  hacfarround  or  RCceasory  is  so 
contrived  as  to  g^ve  refinement  and  completeness 
to  an  impresdon  that  has  been  won  directly  irom 
nature ;  and  he  has  so  &r  succeeded  in  drawing 
oat  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  facts  presented 
to  him,  that  the  |Hcture  hangs  without  any  sense 
of  discord  in  dose  eompanioDahip  with  works  that 


have  a  widely  different  aim.  On  one  side  of  it 
we  find  the  luibeUa  (No.  40)  of  Mr.  Stradwick,  an 
artist  who  brings  a  sprstem  of  highly-wrought  and 
delicate  worknunship  to  the  rendering  of  ideas 
that  are  far  removed  from  contact  ^th  &e  passing 
life  of  onr  time.  Mr.  Stradwick  has  always  been 
inspired  by  a  fine  poetical  fancy,  and  his  present 
performance  shows  that  he  Is  rapidly  ^imn^  the 
resource  and  poww  needed  to  do  fuU  justice  to 
his  ideas.  There  is  still  something  to  defure  in 
the  drawing  of  the  figure ;  but  all  the  subordinate 
parts  of  the  design  are  expressed  with  the  utmost 
care  and  patience,  aod  with  a  eureness  of  taste  that  is 
worthy  of  the  poet  whose  verse  he  has  striven  to 
illuatrate.  A  more  correct  conception  of  the 
truths  of  form  and  greater  vigour  in  the  rendering 
of  natural  action  are  shown  in  the  Night  and  Sleep 
(No.  42),  by  Miss  Pickering,  as  well  as  in  The 
Tired  Dancer  (No.  45),  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wegoelin, 
which  occupies  a  place  in  the  same  panel.  But 
Mr.  Wegodin's  work,  in  spite  of  its  unquestion- 
able talent,  is  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of 
taste.  The  pote  of  the  figure  is  anffidently  grace- 
ful, but  the  face  is  without  distinction  or  beauty. 
It  suggests  the  model,  and  yet  it  lacks  the  refine- 
ment of  perception  that  mi|^ht  still  belong  to  the 
exact  portraiture  of  individual  features.  Mr. 
Weguelin  has  learned  something  of  Hr.  Tadema's 
secret  in  the  painting  of  marble,  and  be  displays 
genuine  gifts  as  a  colourist  in  the  relief  of  we 
transparent  red  draperies  of  the  flgiu»  against  the 
white  background. 

The  Widow'a  Acre  (No.  61),  by  Mr.  Boughton, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  next  panel.  Mr. 
Boughton  is  rarely  content  to  limit  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  landscape,  but  Ms  com- 
positions are  always  governed  by  certain  condi- 
tions of  landscape  effect.   The  varied  schemes  of 
colour  in  which  they  are  expressed  ate  derived 
from  the  changing  aspects  of  natural  scenery ;  and 
even  where  the  figures  that  are  introduced  hold 
a  foremost  place  in  the  design,  the  result  never 
misses  a  certain  idyllic  character.    The  back- 
ground is  not  merely  accessory,  for  in  regard  to 
all  qualitiea  of  tone  and  colour  it  truly  belongs  to 
the  human  forms  which  it  surroands.   In  the 
present  example  the  landscape  background  may, 
mdeed,  be  reckoned  the  main  feature  of  at- 
traction.  There  is  evidence  of  a  fine  perception 
of  humorous  character  in  the  head  of  the  old 
man  who  stands  with  pipe  in  hand  at  the  foot 
of  the  little  garden  in  which  the  widow  and  her 
daughter  are  at  work  ^thering  in  their  harvest  of 
potatoes;   and  even  m  the  women's  figures,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  awkwardness  of  proportion,  the 
suggestion  of  natural  action  is  successfully  rendered. 
But  the  real  beauty  of  the  picture  lies  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  admirable  art  with 
which  the  dominant  elements  of  natural  colouring 
are  selected  and  combined.  The  strip  of  sea,  with 
tiny  waves  rippling  in  upon  the  shore,  the  group  of 
cottages  with  their  red  roofe  shelteied  in  the 
hollow  of  the  difif,  and  the  foreground  of  poor  and 
unfruitftal  BoU,  are  all  realised  wiui  minute  attention 
to  indiridnal  detail,  but  with  a  constant  reference  to 
the  control  of  the  cloudy  sky  that  stretches  above 
them  and  subdues  the  colours  of  earth  and  water  to 
its  own  likeness.   Mr.  Boughton  has  never^  we 
think,  displayed  to  so  mocn  advant^  his  ran 
powers  as  a  landscape-painter,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  any  work  of  the  year  a  more  per- 
fect sense  of  the  combined  effect  of  delicate  tone 
and  colour.  Beside  Mr.  Boughton's  picture  hangs 
an  admirable  portrait  by  Mr.  Millais  (No.  53),  direct 
and  forcible  in  its  grasp  of  character  and  displayit^ 
extraordinary  strength  of  execution.   In  the  next 
panel  hang  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Whistler,  SA. 
artist  who  combines,  like  Mr.  Millais,  the  practice 
of  portrait  and  landscape,  and  who  is  this  year 
admirably  represented  m  both  kinds.   The  ndt 
length  figure  of  a  little  girl  with  her  akipjnng- 
rope  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  reckoned  a  very  suc- 
cessful effort,  although  the  arrangement  of  colour 
has  undoubted  charm  \  hut  theportrait  of  Miss  Rosa 
Oorder  (No.  64)  and  the  stn^of^hiDiMiigiin^he 
Digitized  by  VjOOvIC 
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Pacific  (No.  66),  ma;  be  taken  to  Uluatrate  the  full 
scope  and  strength  of  Mr.  'Whistler's  reaourcea. 
On  ^ther  side  of  the  latter  of  these  tvo  works 
hang  small  landscapes  by  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson,  who 
diows  Bomethiog  of  a  kindred  feeling  for  the  re- 
finements  of  atmoepheric  effect.  Mr.  Whistler's 
principles  of  porlxaiture,  we  may  afiaiune,  have 
partl;f  inspired  the  pzactioe  of  Mr.  FeUecpini,  who 
contnbates  a  Terj  admirable  portrait  (No.  65)  of 
a  brother  artist,  remarkable  alike  for  the  general 
quality  of  the  painting  and  for  the  ekiU  with 
which  the  impression  of  individual  character  is 
carried  into  ever^  part  of  the  composition,  Mr. 
Bobert  Macbeth  is  nimself  a  contributor  of  aeveral 
interesting  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
illustrates  the  process  of  dressing  mustard  seed  in 
a  Norfolk  farmstead.  On  a  smaller  canvas  he 
nvee  us  a  charming  study  of  SJieep-washing  in 
DrougMy  Weather  (No.70),  a  work  aMolutely  com- 
plete in  effect,  although  the  execution  is  by  no 
means  laborious.  The  landscape  is,  indeed, 
only  slightly  indicated^  but  the  few  tints 
out  of  which  the  piotuie  u  eom^oeed  are  chosen 
vith  an  assured  senna  of  the  zaquired  strength  and 
quality  of  colour,  every  tone  reepondiogf  wiui  vivid 
dixectneSB  to  the  impreanon  of  reali^. 

The  main  strength  of  the  present  exhibition 
lies,  as  we  have  uread^  hinted,  in  the  realm  of 
ideal  art,  bat  the  claims  of  ^enre-paintin^  are 
nevertheless  adequately  supported  by  Mi.  Lmton 
and  Mr.  Tiasot.   Mr.  Linton  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  known  by  the  excellence  of  his  work  in 
watoHMilour,   Be  has  only  lately  adopted  the 
richer  medium,  and  he  has  perhaps  still  something 
to  learn  as  to  its  uses  and  capabilities.  Already, 
however,  be  ia  so  &r  master  of  his  material  as  to 
be  able  to  secure  a  rich  and  luminous  quality  of 
colour.   A  tendency  towards  exaggerated  depth 
of  shadow  he  will  doubtless  correct  with  further 
practice,  for  it  belongs  exclusively  to  hb  work  in  oil, 
and  thisdefect  is  even  now  not  so  graveas  to  destroy 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  his  art — a  beauty  that 
depends  upon  the  s^ill  with  which  a  single  local 
tint  is  submitted  to  varying  conditions  of  light 
and  air.   We  trust  that  Mr.  Linton,  now  that  he 
is  about  to  take  advantage  of  the  larger  facilities 
of  oil  punting,  will  not  Umit  his  study  to  subjects 
of  08W0  or  to  the  reproduction  of  dinerent  styles 
of  historical  costume.   His  gifts  are  of  a  kind  to 
entitle  him  to  make  trial  of  a  higher  order  of 
pictorial  ideas  and  to  justify  him  in  applying  his 
individual  gifts  as  a  colourist  to  the  treatment  of 
nude  form.   In  the  suggestion  of  severity  in 
design  which  his  pictures  cont^n,  his  art  is  radi- 
cally distinguished  from  that  of  Mr.  Tiasot, 
who  is  an  uncompromising  realist  in  invention 
no  less  than  in  the  purely  executive  quali- 
ties of  his  painting.    Mr.  Tissot  is  constantly 
attracted  by  the  facts  of  modem  life,  and  he  has 
no  desire  to  refine  upon  the  realities  that  serve  as 
the  material  of  his  art.   But  the  power  with 
which  he  renders  these  facts  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  it  mar  be  sud  further  that,  however  vulgu- 
the  truths  ne  chooses  to  illustrate,  there  is  always 
a  certun  artistic  intention  in  the  chosen  mode  of 
expression.   Before  leaving  the  West  GhJlery  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Yates 
Thompson  (No.  US)  by  Mr.  John  Collier,  and  the 
amall  studies  of  heads  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
nor  must  we  pass  unrecogaised  the  life-bize  figure 
in  Inonze  (No.  S06)  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Bichmond  has  just  been  elected  Slade  Pro- 
fessor  of    Fine    Arts    in    the   University  of 
Oxford,  and   his  hi^h  and  varied  accomplish- 
ments will  entitie  him  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  all  that  concerns  the  technical  processes  of 
artistic  production.   There  are  but  few  painters  of 
our  school,  and  perhaps  not  many  of  our  sculptors, 
who  could  so  successfully  have  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem  which  he  has  here  under- 
taken to  solve.   The  impression  of  movement  is 
secured  in  nearly  every  point  of  view  from  which 
the  figure  may  be  re^uxled,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
aspect  of  the  work  that  does  not  yield  a  sufficientiy 
gnceful  composition  of  lines,  J.  Ooxnr b  Oabb. 


GERMAN  IMFEBIiX  ABCHASOLOQICAI^  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  4,  Prof.  Helbig  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  some  statuettes  discovered  on  the 
Viminale,  which  he  believed  to  be  repreeentations 
of  the  Penates.  Dr.  Purgold  gave  a  discourse  on 
some  vase-paintings.  Marchese  Eroti  referred  to 
the  excavations  of  antiquities  during  1877  in 
the  territory  of  Amelia ;  and  finally  Dr.  Koerte, 
having  returned  from  his  journey  in  Greece,  pre- 
sented the  catalogue  of  the  andent  sculptures 
of  Boeotia  prepared  by  him  at  the  instance  of  the 
Institute  in  Athens. 

The  meeting  of  the  18th  Tss  the  hist  of  the 
ordinary  r£umon$f  and  was  very  laigoly  attended. 
Many  of  the  dele^tes  Irom  German,  French, 
and  Italian  universities  who  had  assembled  in 
Rome  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  were  present.  The 
first  speech  was  that  of  Prof,  Bronn,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  who  was  for  a  long  period  secre- 
tary of  the  Institute,  but  had  now  been  absent  from 
Rome  fourteen  years.  He  was  desirous  of  paying 
his  tribute  by  declarationsof  affection  and  gratitude 
to  the  institution  with  which  were  linked  some 
of  the  dearest  memories  of  his  literary  career. 
Afterwards  he  spoke  of  the  statue  of  an  athlete 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Munich,  comparing 
It  with  a  umilar  statue — of  which,  however,  the 
head  was  vranting — in  the  Museum  at  Dresden ; 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  discussing  tiie  charac- 
teristics of  the  school  of  Myron  with  the  autiiori^ 
which  he  has  so  deservedly  acquired  in  the  history 
of  art. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Siguor  L. 
Ceselli,  who  exhibited  a  small  bronze  weight  with 
an  inscription  inlaid  In  silvw  letters,  in  which 
might  be  read  "  Castror.  Aug.  p. : :  **  j  he  con- 
sidered it  to  have  been  a  pmidus  ctutrense,  be- 
longing to  the  cattra  praetoria,  and  left  it  to 
learned  numismatists  and  epigraphists  to  judge 
whether,  after  the  discovery  of^  this  weight — 
which  preserves  its  inscription  so  completely— the 
ordinary  reading  of  the  inscriptions  on  weights 
"  ex,  a.  cas."  (exactum  ad  aattoria)  ought  not  to  be 
modified. 

After  Oeeelli,  whose  conclusicms  were  thought 
to  deserve  con^eration  by  Prof.  Henzen 
and  Oommendatore  de  Rossi,  Signer  Mochi 
spoke  upon  questions  of  topography  of  the 
territory  of  Urbino ;  and  afterwards  Prof.  Ilelbig 
exhibited  a  vase  discovered  at  Oapua,  repre- 
senting Pallas  making  the  Trojan  horse.  The 
technical  execution  is  curious,  since  the  artist,  in 
contrast  to  other  representations  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, wished  to  show  that  the  horse  was  of  clay 
and  not  of  wood,  and  has  therefore  made  use  of 
tngohe  in  the  rilievo  of  the  horse. 

In  conclusion,  Prof.  Barnabei  observed  that  in  a 
memorandum  read  by  Prof.  C.  Tommasi-Crudeli 
at  the  last  riumon  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  the 
Lincei  mention  was  madeof  the  distribution  of  water 
beneath  the  soil  of  the  Oamps^na  of  Rome,  and  the 
systems  were  enumerated  which  the  ancients  had 
adopted  to  provide  a  course  for  this  water,  and  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  malaria.  In  some  parts 
superficial  drainage  was  effected  by  means  of 
forme  cieche  (luld),  or  by  tubes  of  porous  clay, 
adapted  to  the  abwirption  of  the  water  by  infil- 
tration ;  at  other  points  subterranean  drainage  by 
means  of  shafts,  generally  pierced  in  the  strata 
of  tu/o,  had  been  employed.  These  shafts,  which 
were  frequentiy  found  in  the  Campagna,  if  deansed 
furnished  sufficient  water  for  the  needs  of  fiocka 
and  of  liuman  beings.  In  one  of  them,  which 
was  discovered  in  a  tufo  cave  in  the  locality  of 
Due  Case,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  during  the  process 
of  its  cleansing,  a  lai^  pike  and  an  iron  hook 
were  found.  The  pike  is  of  the  same  form  as  those 
represented  in  the  hands  of  fotaorea  in  the  Cata- 
combs, and  the  hook  served  to  hold  the  light 
for  the  patient  toil  necessary  in  making  so  narrow 
a  subterranean  passage.  Prof.  Barnabei  exbiUted 
to  the  audience  these  two  ot^ects  discovered  in 
the  disft,  which  have  been  presented  by  Frof. 
Xommad  to  the  Kircherian  Museum. 


AST  HAT.-KI), 

Befobe  the  Warden  and  FuUer  Maitland 
recorded  below,   there  were  sold   kt  }&.^^ 
Christie's  on  May  3  and  following  dsya  ihe  wJ. 
lections  of  Jonathan  Nield,  of  William  FenUm, 
and  of  Joseph  Fenton,  all  of  Rochd&le.  Tbe<« 
collections  included  veiy  popular  sod  UzIiIt 
esteemed  examples 'of  modem  Engliih  ait  ij 
the  first  collection — that  of  Hr,  Jonatfatn  N'iiU- 
thexe  was  contained  Mr.  Oaldeion's  piettn  Y 
Vinery,  which  fell  to  Mt.  Agnew's  MA 
guineas.   A  very  good  eiam^e  of  WilliaiGJ- 
fins,  painted  about  1823  or  1^8,  aod  reptwci?, 
as  was  the  painter's  wont,  a  coaatrscene  i^ 
fishermen  and  boats,  fell  to  the  same  purcluK!-;; 
400  guineas.    The  Thama  at  Weetmimttr.h 
John  Oonstable,  realised  410/.,  and  an  ereo  Ian 
sum  was  realised  by  his  Stoke  6y  Nai^(md,Si^il 
By  E.  W.  Cooke  there  was  an  importsnt  eiui]u 
—  Venice  from  the  Lagom — which  leslised  S^J 
guineas.    LancaUer  Sands — one  of  msiiT  piciu.'d 
of  this  subject  by  David  Cox— fetched  ^lO;..  d 
A  Bocky  DeU,  by  T.  Creawick,  SOtt'.  Hr.  T. 
Faed's   Sunday  Afternoon,  painted  in  liTI, 
and   exhilnted  at  the  Boyal  Aademj, 
for  6m    A  picture  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ful 
iUustrating  an  impwtant  pssasge  in  ExiAaiA 
fetched  4102,   By  Frederick  GoodaU  tlien  m 
Tht  Wedd^  Banoe,  ^rvUiiny,  which  fell  to 
hid  of  7eOi.,  and  JIagar  and  /Mjwm/,  wtii 
reached  Q50L    Our  Northern  Wall,  ooe  of  ta 
finest  coast-pieces  of  Peter  Graham,  Ml  to  1' 
bid  of  400/.    Mr.  Hook's  Omiaken  hjlii  7ii 
reached  1,020/.,  and  his  Croemg  the  Br^kM 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  Sport  in  tJu  Si^ 
fetched  1,460/.:  his  King  of  the  fmtlM 
The  Nut-Brown  Maid,  by  Mr.  Gam  iai^. 
realised  600/,, and  i;ai»nia,l,00a.  ^llk:^ 
sen.,  was  represented  by  the  Wo>iaiUn,j':ii^ 
feU  to  the  bid  of  410/.    Capital  «d  U«, » 
tolerably  humorous  design  of  ilr.  H.  S,  Ibni. 
sold  for  1,060/.    "WHbam  Miilleri  GSii^ 
Church  reached  700/.,  and  his  Altzaii*,'^ 
A  picture  of  TA«  LoUb  ^  ClMio,hCliAn 
Stanfield,  sold  for  630/L   l!hera  «u  ibo  i  km 
of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum,  ststed  to  tmt-  <i 
seventy-two  plates.    It  realiwd  335/. 

Ik  Mr.  William  Fenton's  collection  then  «a| 
especially  noticeable  Mr.  George  L«^^  ^ 
Pourrt— an  attiaetive  Academy  jactnn  of  tin 
years  ago— which  realised  I.ISQL;  «i>d>F^'* 
by  Josef  Israels,  reckoned  ammg  the  diicj  ^ 
of  this  favourite  master,  which  sold  foi  l,8w 

Me.  Joseph  Fbntoh's  collection 
among  others,  Fallow  Deer  and FMni,'bj Mxa. 
which  feU  for  160/. ;  T.  S.  Oooper'8aM»rf«.«» 

rsanta,  sheep,  and  lambs,  wmeh  fell  m  ^''\' 
Oresvrick's  WaterfaU,  820t ;  A  Sar^t^, 
at  sunset,  with  figures  of  peasants,  by  iolm  1^ 
sen.,  800i, ;  and  the  Harnett  Dinntr,  i 
example  of  the  same  artist,  1,CM  (J''^ 
There  were  also  sold  several  pictures  bf  Mt'* 
MuUer,  and  Patrick  Nasmytk  An  I'l'^^ 
the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  bv  David  Roberts,  w** 
1,400/. ;  and  a  pictiire  of 'Macbeth  andiie  nt* 
by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  390/, 

On  Saturday  last  was  sold  more  thao  oaS]J^^ 
ant  collectioa  of  pictures  ;  the  late  Mr.  JJJ^  \ 
dell's  came  first    By  CorneUu9Begs,or»W.---r 
to  him,  was  a  Duet,  an  interior  with  twor-T 
of  much  less  than  his  ordinary  nfd^^^ 
which  sold  for  42/.  (Cssella) ;  by  A.  bx^y- 
The  Card-mayerg,  a  small  but  importtut  F^  , 
from  the  collection  of  William  Delatield.  " 
(Agnew)  ;  by  Gonzales  Ooques,  The  DBf-  ' 
the  Wynn  Ellis  collection— a  picture  eii""''; 
Leeds  in  1808—162/.  15».  (Lord  Po«r»'-^ 
by  Jan  le  Due,  An  Interior  vUh  rW\ 
Mr.  Henry  Farrer's  coDeotion,  ^■^^\^Z> 
Oolnaghi)i  Iw.De  Lorme,  a  huge  anJ  « 
example,  A  Interior,  xerym^^l-; 

but  with  a  raotaresque  effect  of  cool  w--; 
420/.  (Agnew)  ;  by  W.  Mieris,  7^  /'I; 
Haser—k  gentieman  on  s  baicony  pi*."-^ 
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piitAr,  an  attendant  on  the  left  and  a  landscape 
ta  the  right — 614^  10>.  (Annoot).  ThU  picture 
tad  paaaed  throiwh  Hie  collections  of  Mr.  Samuel 
VHieeler  and  "ib.  Alhert  Lev^,  and  had  lieen 
jdiil^ted  at  the  BritiBh  Inatitatioa  in  1854  and 
tt  the  Winter  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in 
ISTS.  By  Moaeheron  and  Adrian  van  de  Velde 
—the  architecture  and  landscape  the  work  of  the 
toe,  and  the  figures  that  of  the  other— was  a  small 
design,  The  OardeTU  of  the  Palace,  which  fell  for 
3(jk  IOr.  By  Netacher  there  was  a  portrait  of  a 
ltdr  in  a  white  aatin  dresa  and  hlue  bodice,  which 
feU'  for  168/.  (Sir  J.  Leslie).  Attributed  to 
Beiabrandt — but  poasiblj  of  somewhat  oncertun 
ueiiption  —  waa  a  magnificat  portrtut,  put 
fonnrd  as  that  of  the  artist  a  wife,  but 
mott  obvionslj  not  the  portrait  of  Saskia  van 
I'TleiibaTg,  the  fint  wife  of  Rembrandt.  It  had 
acreou  truth  of  expreenon,  richneaa  of  colour, 
laifalbMa  of  light;  itfelltothebidof  e6e/.lfit. 
(C'lriMtt) ;  last  year  the  same  work  waa  sold  in 
Ae  coDtttion  of  Ifr.  Oiaham-White  for  472/. 

Ecloa  Tan  der  Neer— an  adnured  punter  of 
■tin  dieBB  and  Tarioua  fabrics — there  waa  a  Bome~ 
irhat  important  example  called  The  Vititf  which 
feD  to  the  bid  of  9041. 10$,  (Agnew) ;  this  appears 
to  larve  been  sold  for  230L  a  few  years  since,  in 
Mr.  Oope's  cc^lection.  An  important  example  of 
n'ou'vermans,  A  Sawknig  Farty,  elaborately 
i(i>cril>ed  in  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisormif  and  ex- 
tibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1872,  and  eome- 
wb&t  recently  in  the  collection  of  Mr,  Albert 
Lery — sold  for  787/.  10«.  (Annoot) — a  sum  con- 
iidtt«bly  below  that  which  was  given  for  it  when 
itlentae  collection  of  Mr.  Lev^.  The  Qardens 
•/  a  JWa»,  by  Jan  Wynants,  with  figures  attri- 
£ut&<3  to  lingelbach,  fetched  the  sum  of  106/, 
(1Ii:rtinGoliiaghi).  Among  a  very  few  En^ish  pic- 
tnes  there  waL  fint,  a  Ba^  of  Bath— 2%e  Slantf- 
Gtrf ,  eildUted,  it  ia  said,  at  the  Royal  Academy 
uil'Tfl?— wUch«>ldfor46/.4B,  (Graves);  and  next, 
a  laadseape  and  figure<piece  by  Qeorge 
Morimd— a  acene  of  open  countey  with  figures  at 
RD  inn  door.  It  is  attributed  to  the  year  1794 ; 
it  came  fitun  the  collection  of  John  Nicholson, 
ud  Doir  Mid  for  336/.  (Agnew). 

A  mr  pictures  belonging  to  the  late  Hr. 
G«xge  Faulkner,  of  OrumpsfUl,  near  Manchester, 
■werm  offered  for  competition  on  Saturday  before 
the  ditpenion  under  the  hammer  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  hite  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  There  was 
ibsesrred  among  them  a  good  example  of  Jan 
IVrniants,  a  landscape  with  hilly  ground  on  the 
igh  t,  a  pool  on  the  left,  with  meadows  beyond, 
mi  the  whole  overshadowed  by  heavy  rain- 
doada:  the  picture — an  exhibited  one — signed  J. 
n'ynanta,  and  dated  at  the  bottom  1669.  It 
Mlised  at  SatardaVs  auction  316/.  (Everard). 
rbere  was  alao  another  important  Dutch  picture 
■Hu  interior  1^  Adrian  van  Oatade — Soorg 
nrvwM^,  two  of  them  leaning  on  a  window-sill, 
nother  witii  his  cap  in  hia  huid,  another  hand- 
ily a  fiute.  Thifl  picture,  the  progress  of  which  had 
sen  traced  through  several  collections,  and  which 
raa  last  seen  at  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at 
torlington  House  last  winter,  is  described  in 
mitb  s  Cataloffw  RaitonnS ;  and  when  offered  for 
nnpetition  on  the  present  occasion  it  realised 
30/.  CAnnoot).  By  Karel  du  Jardin  there  was 
a  Italian  landscape,  which  sold  for  262/.  (Agnew). 
I  had  been  seen  at  the  British  Institution,  and 
ii&  been  in  the  collection  of  William  Wells,  of 
tedJeaf. 

Lt  "another  property  "  sold  the  same  day  there 
xnrred  the  Stigarran  Castle  of  Turner,  from 
le  Gillott  collectioa.  It  sold  for  220/.  lOe. 
Ijevy),  while  the  Timet  informs  ua  that  in  1872, 
:  the  Qitlott  sale,  it  brought  600/. ;  and  that  suh- 
iqneutly,  at  M.  Durand  Roel's  sale  in  JParia, 
fetcned  about  twice  that  sum.  The  &ct 
tat,  though  it  ia  a  tolerable  example  of  a 
laatar  nerer  more  justly  in  repute  than  at 
resent,  it  passed  into  new  hands  on  Satur- 
ay  for  a  sixth  of  what  it  fetched  but  com- 
aratively  lately  ia  an  iatereating  instance  of 


fluctuations  due  to  the  chances  of  the  auction- 
room.  The  very  considerable  |dcture  ot  Dartmouth 
Sarbour,  painted  by  William  GolUns,  B.A.,  was 
put  up  at  600  guineas,  and  was  knocked  down  to 
Mr,  Agnew  at  1,576/.— the  highest  figure  reached 
by  any  work  in  Saturday's  sale.  By  Old  Orome 
there  was  noticeable  in  the  present  collection  a 
small  but  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  Nevi  MUle, 
Norwich — full  of  delicate  colour  and  light.  It 
fetched  on  Saturday  100/.  10s.  (Agnew).  An 
example  of  Etty,  painted,  it  was  said,  in  1835, 
sold  for  526/,  (Owen),  and  a  small  engraved  pic^ 
tnre  of  0^r6me's— itenCe— for  636/.  (Qoupil), 

Fbox  the  late  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland's  coUeetion 
there  were  seen  first  some  sketches  or  studies  by 
Wilkie,  of  which  one,  a  Landscape  with  Cattle, 
fetched  601,  IBs.  (Hill),  and  another,  a  Cotti^e 
Interior,  431.  is.  (Fryor).  Among  the  Oonstablea 
there  were  noted  speciaUy  a  view  of  the  Vale  of 
Dedkam  (signed  J.  Constable,  1811),  which 
passed  under  the  hammer  for  316/.  (Daniel),  and 
Weymouth  Bay — a  sketch  for  the  picture  now  in 
the  Louvre,  and  of  which  it  is  understood  other 
versions  exist  — 167/.  IO9.  (Daniel).  Again, 
amor^  the  sketches  of  Oonstable  there  was  a 
River  Scene,  with  cattle  in  the  meadows,  69/.  17«. 
(Hill),  and  a  vivid  sketch  of  thickly -wooded  Land- 
scape, with  sheep  in  the  foreground,  68/,  6t.  (Lum- 
ley).  By  Old  Orome,  Oo^  m  Simberty  Park, 
210/,  (Lumley),  and  a  Oroup  of  Oaks  on  a  Sandy 
Sank,  357/,  (Graves)— both  exnibited  at  Buriing- 
ton  House  and  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Also  a  very  patient  studj'  of  a  Thistle,  which  sold 
for  47/.  5s.  (Levy).  This  also  had  been  much  re- 
marked when  it  was  at  Burlington  House. 
Again,  A  Barge  with  Fishermen,  by  the 
same  Norwich  master,  sold  for  168/,  (^Lumley). 
This  price  was  exceeded  by  a  picture  of 
John  Sell  Ootman — Barnes  on  a  Broad  in  a  Mist 
— a  picture  of  rich  if  he&vyish  colour  and  unde- 
sirable form,  not  perhaps  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able examples  of  the  master.  It  sold  for  178/. 
lOji,  (Owen).  By  Copley  Fielding  there  was  a 
Mountain  Scene,  wbich  fell  for  110/.  6s.  (Fine  Art 
Society).  The  pictures  attributed  to  Turner  were 
comparatively  unimportant.  By  R.  P.  Bonington 
there  was  a  small  but  flniefaed  |ucture — The 
Chdteau  of  the  Duchesse  da  Berri,  on  the  Garonne 
—which  reached  the  sum  of  316/.  10>,  (Allan): 
and  by  Richard  WUaon  a  View  of  Tivoii  and  the 
Campagna — perhaps  the  most  familiar  subject  of 
the  master — 99/.  16»,  (Pryor),  Among  foreign 
pictures  from  the  collection  (n  Btr.  Fulfer  Mait- 
mnd  we  may  note  a  great  landscape  by  Rubens, 
of  field  scenery  with  a  winding  river  and  willows 
and  figures  in  the  foreground.  The  work  had 
been  admired  at  Burlington  House  in  1875,  and  it 
now  fetched  under  the  hammer  840/.  (Daniel), 
By  Van  der  Capella,  there  was  a  Snoto  Scene,  which 
sold  for  210/.  (Levy),  and  a  View  on  the  Scheldt, 
73/.  lOs.  (Lumley).  By  Jacob  Ruysdael  there  was 
a  vigorous  landscape — the  Bdge  of  a  Wood,  with 
felled  trees— which  fell  to  the  bid  of  388/.  \0s. 
(Manning).  By  Francia,  a  Madonna  and  ChUd, 
with  two  angels— the  Ohild  placed  on  a  yeUow 
cushion  ou  a  stone  balustrade — sold  for  273/. 
(Gibbons).  Attributed  to  Fra  Angelico,  there  was 
a  Virgin  Rising  from  the  Tomb — with  St.  Bona- 
ventura  and  St.  Francis  in  adoration  in  the  fore- 
ground— 162/,  (Lane) ;  and,  assigned  to  Cosimo 
Roselli,  a  picture  of  a  Sicilian  stunt,  St.  Wilgi- 
fortis,  with  other  sunta,  reached  the  sum  of  78/.  16a, 
^vans).  Following  these  pictures  from  Stanstead 
Hall  came  a  small  group  of  pictiirea,  the  property 
of  a  nobleman,  which  fell  generally  for  smallw 
prices  than  those  attained  earlier  in  the  sale. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCHABOLOQT. 

Thh  Gferman  painter,  WiUielm  Kiinuiel,  whose 
studies  of  New  foreet  aeenexy  are  exhiuted  at  the 
Royal  Academy  and  in  the  GrosTenor  Ghdlery, 
has  just  been  nonunated  a  member  of  the  Soddtd 
royale  Beige  dea  AqnarellisteB.  Some  of  hia  paint- 


ings will  figuxe  in  the  Sodety*B  next  ExhiHtion  at 
Brussels. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  M.  de  Nittis,  the 
distinguished  French  painter  who  has  several 
timee  made  our  London  streets  the  subject  of  his 
art,  is  DOW  open  in  Paris,  in  the  gallery  attached 
to  the  office  of  the  Journal  called  La  Vie  Modtnte, 
7  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

Mb.  Jaxbs  Cassis,  R.S.A.,  died  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  11th  inst.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
The  MusselrQatherers,  The  Mouth  of  the  Mersey, 
The  Sea  breaking  on  alee  Shore  at  North  Bo'wick, 
a  portrait  of  the  late  John  Phillip,  &c. 

An  exhibition  of  pictures  and  studies  bv  CoL 
James  Furman,  of  New  York,  an  artist  woo  re- 
cently gave  a  lecture  before  the  Fine  Art  Society, 
may  be  seen  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  Society's 
Galleries  in  Conduit  Street.  The  paintings  are 
chiefly  of  bold  rock-  and  sea-subjecta ;  some  of 
them  dealing  with  the  sea  in  its  wildest  moods, 
and  others  aa  it  ripples  and  sparklea  among  its 
crags  beneath  the  glowing  light  of  the  setting  sun. 
Col.  Fairman  is  particularly  successful  in  catching 
the  expression,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  masses 
of  rock  that  project  from  the  shore  into  the  sea. 
In  several  of  his  pictures,  and  in  many  of  his 
studies,  he  has  represented  these  with  remarkable 
effect ;  but  he  is  less  happy  in  expressing  inland 
scenery  and  foliage  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  striking  picture  of  The  Mains  of  Sharon  from 
the  Mountains  of  Jadea,  bis  diatant  views  are 
scarcely  satisfactory. 

The  town  of  Oahors  has  recentiy  received  from 
the  French  Government  a  gift  of  the  "white 
elephant "  description.  It  is  Henri  Eug&ne  Dela- 
croix' huge  picture  of  The  Rebel  Angels,  which 
made  a  striking  figure  at  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion laat  year.  There  it  showed  to  advantage,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  got,  with  its  frame, 
into  the  picture  gallerv  of  the  Oahors  Museum. 
It  will  either,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  family 
piece,  have  to  lean  helplessly  against  the  wall  to 
the  derision  of  the  multitude,  or  else  a  new  gallery 
will  have  to  be  built  for  it 

The  question  of  lighting  the  grand  nave  of  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie  by  means  of  the  electric  light 
during  the  Salon  ia,  according  to  the  Chronique 
des  Arts,  again  under  consideration.  The  experi- 
ments hitherto  made  in  the  lighting  of  picture- 
cileries  by  this  method  have  not  been  encourage 
ing. 

Thb  Administration  of  Fine  Arts  in  France, 
with  its  usual  wonderful  liberality  in  the  bestowal 
of  commissions,  has  just  ordered  five  laige  panels 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  of  Belfort, 
to  be  minted  with  subjects  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  town.  These  are  undrataken  respec- 
tively by  MM.  Detaille  (who  will  represent  the 
defence  of  Belfc^  under  General  Lecourbe),  de 
Neurille,  J.  R.  Fleory,  Albert  Maignan,  uid 
Lueien  M^ngue. 

Afteb  many  yenrs  of  labour  Director  Carl  Von 
Piloty  has  at  last  finiahed  his  great  decorative  and 
histoncal  painting  for  the  new  Rathhaussaal  in 
Munich.  This  painting  ia  intended,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand,  as  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  all  the 
great  men  to  whom  Munich  mis  given  Inrth,  or 
who  have  merited  especial  remembrance  by  her. 
In  composition  the  work  ia  said  to  resemble  some- 
what Kaulbach's  Age  of  the  R^ormatio  t,  the 
great  picture  which  now  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the 
new  museum  at  Berlin :  but  it  ia  far  more  rettlistie 
in  treatment,  the  aasembled  company  being  hs  far 
as  possible  portraits,  and  all  represented  in  the 
costume  of  their  own  day.  The  ancestors  of  several 
of  the  principal  Munich  fanulies  of  the  present 
time  figure  in  this  work  among  the  noble  company 
of  electors,  warriors,  clergy,  poets,  and  painters, 
whose  names  we  are  sorry  to  say  are  for  the  most 
part  unknown  to  us.  It  seems  almost  a  pity,  in- 
deed, that  each  an  important  painting  should  be 
one  that  cannot  bgTe  mudi^more  than  a  local 
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Tee  Oaz^e  da  Seaus-Arts  openB  with  a 
learned  analytical  study,  by  M.  F^lu  Ravaisson, 
of  the  antique  mntilated  statne  of  a  woman  known 
M  the  Vemu  of  Vmrne  from  its  having  heen  dia- 
oovand  abont  half-a-caitury  ago  near  die  town  of 
Vienne,  in  Danphiny.  The  etatae,  which  is  now 
in  the  Louvre,  wants  hoUi  head  and  amiB,  but  its 
crouching  posture  allies  it  with  eertaia  figures  of 
Venus  tluit  appear  on  coins  in  aererdi  towns  of 
Bithvnia ;  and,  stiange  to  say,  a  passage  in  FUny 
aUadee  to  a  Bithynian  sculptor  of  the  name  of 
Daedalus  as  having  executed  a  Vmm  at  the  Bath, 
M.  Ravaisson  is  of  opinion  that  in  this  Daedalus 
we  have  the  sculptor  of  the  Louvre  statue.  M. 
Lefort,  who  two  or  three  years  ago  contributed 
some  articles  on  "  Murillo  and  his  Pupils,"  now 
enters  upon  the  subject  of  Velasquez.  He  quotes 
WilMe's  impresaions  of  the  great  Spanish  master 
recorded  in  a  letter  to  Lawrence,  in  which  he 
says  that  Velasquez  has  a  "  ^miliar  air,"  so 
that  in  walking  through  the  galleries  containing 
his  woite  he  felt  as  if  aorrounded  by  English 
pictures.  Unfortunate^  the  etching  given  of  his 
portrait  of  the  Infanta  Abrguerite  in  the  Louvre 
gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  his  work.  An 
article  on  Prudlion  and  his  relations  with  Mdlle. 
Oonstance  Mayer,  and  a  review  of  the  French 
Society  of  Water-colour  Painters,  are  the  other 
articles  of  most  interest  in  the  number. 

The  Zetttchr^tfiir  biidende  Kuntt  is  enlivened 
this  month  by  an  etching  £rom  one  of  Makart's 
sketches  for  the  Festal  Pioceeeion  which  took 
i^e  lately  in  Vienna  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Emperor's  Silver  Wedding,  Isidor  Krsnjavi 
finisnes  his  study  of  Tiepolo,  and  Fabriczy  con- 
tinues his  history  of  art  in  the  time  of  the  Ilohen- 
staufen  dynasty.  Beyond  these  articles  there  is 
nothing  of  much  int^^t. 

The  Italians  propose  to  celebrate,  next  Novem- 
ber, the  1600th  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  most  eminent 
archaeologists  have  been  invited  to  attend. 

Pro?.  Vischow,  who  has  been  visiting  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  the  Troad,  reports  concerning  his 
excavations  to  the  Berlin  Anthropolo^cal  Society. 
He  states  that  Dr.  Schliemann  is  having  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface  cleared  away  in  order  to  lay 
bare  the  Trojan  city,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
works  great  masses  of  charred  buildings  came  to 
light,  as  well  as  large  blocks  of  unbumt  clay, 
evidently  used  in  building  the  walls.  In  Vir- 
chow's  presence  a  second  treasure  was  discovered, 
similar  to  the  so-called  '*  Treasure  of  Priam," 
consisting  of  long  gold  chains  and  gold  discs. 
H.  £.  Burnouf  is  at  present  visiting  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann and  investigating  the  site. 

Some  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  a  memo- 
randum addressed  to  the  Aaiatac  Society  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  by  Mr.  H.  Rivett-Oamac,  urjfing  the 
application  of  a  measure  like  that  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock  to  antiquarian  remains  throughout 
India.  In  a  later  communication  to  the  same 
Bodety  Mr.  Rivett-Gamac  illustrates  tiie  necessity 
for  such  legislation  by  an  account  of  what  has 
recently  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ruins  of  the  dty  of  Kanauj,  where  an  immense 
quantity  of  ancient  sculptures  has  been  de- 
molished and  used  as  ballast  for  the  railway  in 
course  of  construction  from  Oawnpore  to  Fateh- 
garh. 

The  Festschrift  sent  by  the  Univeratv  of 
Heidelheig  for  the  iiftieth  anniversary  o^  the 
German  Institute  in  Rome  is  written  by  Prof. 
Stark,  and  discusses  two  portrait  heads  in  marble, 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  one  in  the  Krbach 
collection,  the  other  in  the  British  Museum :  both 
being  reproduced  in  the  phototype  process  with 
singular  success.  The  diHerence  between  them,  as 
summed  up  by  Prof,  Stark,  is  that  the  Krbach 
head  corresponds  rather  with  what  is  known  of 
the  Athenian  school  of  sculpture  in  the  time  of 
Leocharea,  while  the  British  Museum  head  pos- 
sesses tiie  £re  of  vitality  characteristic  of  Lysij^pus, 
in  wliich   respect,    together   with  the  ideal 


rendering  of  the  hair  and  other  details,  it  is 
one  of  uie  finest  examples  of  Greek  portxuture 
in  sculpture.  The  absence  of  the  diadem,  and  the 
ram's  nom,  which  symbolised  Alexander  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Anunon  and  as  a  monarch,  ie  referred 
to  in  confirmation  of  the  view  that  in  both  these 
heads  he  is  represented  as  a  young  man  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  throne,  possiUy  much  as  in  those 
CTonps  in  which  he  appeared  beside  his  father 
Philip.  An  engraving  of  the  British  Museum 
head  was  published  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Sritannica  (9th  edition),  in  the  article  "  Olassical 
Archaeolo^}"  and  Prof.  Stark  is  therefore  not 
correct  to  the  letter  whra  he  claims  this  publica- 
tion of  hia  to  be  the  first. 

Fbok  Oapri  we  receive  the  following  items  of 
studio  Dews: — Mrs.  Anderson,  an  artist  long 
resident  in  the  island^  has  sent  to  England  a 
picture  of  a  Japanese  lady  reclining  on  a  mat 
She  is  dressed  in  a  creamy-white  robe  enlivened 
with  bands  of  cheny  colour,  and  with  the  Prince 
of  Awa's  crest  in  black  on  either  side  of  her 
bosom;  her  hair  is  bound  by  a  red  fillet  and 
tortoiseshell  pina ;  a  rich  red  sash  is  round  her 
waist ;  and  her  left  arm  rests  on  a  mass  of  bronze 
satin  embroidered  with  a  dragon  and  prismatic 
tints.  The  lady  is  in  the  act  of  ofiering  arbutus 
berries  to  a  white  parrot  perched  on  a  black 
lacquer  cabinet  enriched  with  golden  storks  and 
bullruahes  in  relief.  The  greenish-grey  wall 
forming  the  background  is  decorated  with  a  fiight 
of  swallows  and  a  picture  of  a  grey  landacape- 
Bubject  with  white  cranes.  This  work  is  much 
praised  by  the  artist  colony  in  Oapri ;  the  various 
textures  are  admirably  rendered — the  black  and 
gold  cabinet  a  marvel  of  realistie  execution. — Mr. 
Walter  Anderson  has  completed  a  subject  of  a 
graceful  girl-figure  dressed  in  white  and  seated  in 
a  garden,  playing  with  leaves.  The  girl's  head  is 
extremely  well  painted,  and  the  whole  eSect  of  the 
picture  is  grey  and  quiet. — Mr.  Talmage  White, 
beiDg  enfifAged  on  private  commisfflons,  sends 
nothing  to  the  London  exhibitions,  but  two  of  his 
water-colours,  recently  purchased  by  the  French 
collector  M.  Hartmann,  will  probably  be  exhibited 
in  Paris.  His  important  oil-painting,  The  Temples 
of  Paestum,  evening  effect,  which  excited  so  much 
attention  in  Roman  art-circles  some  time  ago,  has 
just  been  added  to  the  private  collection  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wills,  of  Olifton. 

Thb  third  volume  of  Mr,  Burgess's  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  of  Western  India  deals  with  the 
remains  in  the  districts  of  Bedar  and  Aurungabad, 
except  as  regards  the  Cave  Temples  of  Elura  and 
Junnar,  which  are  reserved  for  a  future  volume, 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  these  and  other  early 
Rock  Temples.  The  present  volume,  however, 
gives  a  full  description,  with  full-page  photographs 
and  plans,  of  the  three  groups  of  Baddhiat  caves 
at  Aurungabad,  and  of  the  later  Jain  and  Brah- 
minical  hermitages  at  Dharasinva,  Karusa,  and 
Ambo.  All  over  the  district  Buddbistj  Saim, 
Varshnava,  and  Jain  eaves  are  found  in  close 
proximity;  and  the  remtunB,  even  in  the 
same  cave,  of  different  religions  ftuths 
show  that  adherents  of  these  various  sects  have 
sometimes  succeeded  one  another  in  the  possession 
of  the  same  sacred  placea.  This  volume  also  in- 
cludes an  account  of  Kalyana,  the  old  capital  of 
the  Western  Chalukyas;  and  of  Paithan,  the 
Baidaiia  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  residence  of  Saliva- 
hana,  the  conqueror,  according  to  the  legend,  of 
Vikramaditya.  Dr.  Biihler  has  edited  and  trans- 
lated several  of  the  moat  important  inscriptiona 
diacovered,  including  two  Valabhi  grants,  one  of 
Guhasena,  and  one  of  ^iladitya  III.  And  in  a 
valuable  appendix  are  the  texts  and  versions  of 
twenty~ei(;bt  Sanskrit  and  Old  Oanarese  inscrip- 
tions, belougiag  chiefly  to  the  districts  deiQt 
with  in  the  first  volome  of  the  Reports. 
The  lithngrapbic  facsimiles  of  these  inscriptions, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gri^s,  of  Peckham,  are  evid«ioe 
of  the  great  accuracy  with  which  auch  valaable 
historiul  documents  can  now  be  preserved  as  per- 


manent records,  and,  with  the  elaborate 
and  the  beautifol  i^iotoeraphs  which  accomwi? 
the  draeription  of  the  nuns,  render  tlui  votaw  1 
fitting  sec^uel  to  the  two  preriooa  Reporti  Tbe 
work  is  va  every  way  worthy  of  Mr.  Buimttg 
high  reputation;  and  schotaiBWill  lookforwari 
with  enhanced  interest  to  the  socceedbg  volum 
of  his  Report,  which,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  u. 
pear  with  eommendaWe  regolinfy  and  frv^a^, 
Jligtorio  Pbrtraitt  of  the  Cowt  tfBmy  VUi 
By  Hana  Holbein.  Beprodneed  in  Aoto^b 
Permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  from  i 
the  original  Drawings  in  the  Royal  Un, 
(Arundel  Society.)    It  would  not  (aly 
di6&cult,"  as  stated  in  the  Pre&cs,  "to  on- 
estimate  the  artistic  value  of  this  series  of  ^ 
traits,"  but  likewise  to  ove^estimate  th^  hjatooL 
value,  for  here,  more  vividly  even  than  k  6i 
brilliant  pages  of  Froude,  are  presented  toisde 
actual  men  and  women  who  formed  Uuttcoriaiuiy 
complex  society  which  moved  around  the  thn»e  of 
Henry  VIII.  j  a  society  wherein  the  new  lam 
was  fermentmg  powerfullv,  and  the  old  oHr 
changing  amid  many  struggles  into  the  neir.  Tbe 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  is  a  period       viU  ilntj 
have  a  great  interest  for  Englislunen ;  and  it  mait 
thereftne,  be  regarded  as  the  luest  good  ftttntt 
that  has  ^reemwibr  ub  these  strikii^poitiiit]  of 
some  of  itB  most  remarkable  men  dnwnl^iiif 
hand  of  snch  a  master  aa  Holbein,  ti^ 
came  into  the  poaaeesion  of  the  Crown  is  out  ti4t 
clearly  made  out,  but  Queen  Oarolin<!,8coaidi^^[o 
Horace  Walpole,  found  them  m  a  bBRu  io 
Kensington  Palace — ^where  theyhada]>pei«stI;Ji% 
lain  forgotten — and,  perceiving  theu  nine.  bJ 
them  framed  and  hung  up.    They  areBur^^li: 
Windsor,  but  several  of  the  finest  of  ibi,  it  nil 
be  remembered,  were  exhibited  at  tic  Cinra^ 
Gallery  in  1877-78,  and  Her  Majefiibsiiw 
kindly  permitted  the  whole  set  to  be  nfoto^ 
and  published  under  the  sanction  of  tlit  ^aGsa 
and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Couii 
on  Education.   In  these  reproducdons  ^  pt^ct 
condition  of  each  drawing  ia  accaiatdj  h^- 
Many  of  them  have  anfibzed  greater  fton  to- 
damp,  and  wear,  bat  some  few  an  ta^  k 
bright  as  when  fl^  drawn  in  Holbon'i 
book.   It  seems  to  have  been  the  ^sUon  Ix 
artists  at  that  time  to  draw  these  large  ^ 
chalk  or  pencil.  Durer,  we  know,  made  a 
of  such  drawings  during  his  visit  to  Aogsboifh 
1618  of  all  the  notalnlities  then  atteDdisn  it 
Reochstag,  and  Holbein  evidently  took  pWn 
in   this    kind  of  work,  for  which  hi*  ^'^ 
style  was  peculiarly  auited.   In  some  insUitfci 
no   doubt,  these  sketches   were  iDteaded 
studies  for  more  finished  works;  ws  are,  inW- 
occaaionally  able  to  trace  the  picture  to 
they  belong,  but  in  others  the  drawing  «it" 
seem  to  have  been  made  simply  for  its  own  s** 
either  for  the  artist's  own  satisfaction,  oi  for  ^ 
of  the  person  represented.   Among  the  ^ 
teresting  from  an  histoxical  punt  ofview  oljf 
forty  pwbaits  here  reproduced  are  those  of 
liam  Warham  Archbishop  of  Oauteih<iiT^'> 
study  for  the  picture  in  Lambeth  Palace-',^ 
Fisher  Bishop  of  Rochester,  John  Russell 
Bedford,  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  C*=' 
Anna  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Sir  Thomas*!^"; 
Sir  Thomas  Eliot,  and  Sir  Thomas  Mat  \: 
various  members  of  his  family — includinc 
son,  John  More,  whose  portrait  seems  to  bel* 
tradition  that  he  was  an  idiot,  for  it  Kfta&-  _ 
handsome,  thoughtful    youth  with  ejtf /*■ 
down  upon  a  book  that  he  holds  in  hi=_  l"*-'' 
The  portrwt  of  Sir  Thomas  More  himfielf  i*"^;" 
more  obliterated  than  tboae  of  his  son  - 
father,  but  we  are  yet  able  to  trace  in  '  - 
massive  character  of  the  man,  his  firmneB  op- 
pose and  vigour  of  intellect.   It  is  the  same  «^ 
all  these  portraits,  whether  the  persons  toej^r , 
Bent  are  known  to  us  or  not :  they  ail  aires 
attention,  and  seem  to  have  somethinir, 
of  their  thoughts  and  doings,  vervunliw  mv 
traits  that  we  find  stuck  into  iw  p»g«  " 
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altmm,  where  vnrfom  is 
]  ^jMorted  with  the  sama  ennation  of  mild  im- 
]ftC^tj.  In  thii  Holbein  Aloum,  whatever  there 
be,  then  is  eertainlT  no  imhecilitj.  Many 
';  ihe  portraits  are  decidedly  ugly,  and  all  the 
3ies,  even  Anna  Boleyn,  are  very  prim  and 
emnte-looking ;  but  they  have  all  some  aort  of 
leaniiig  in  their  faces,  am  so  awaken  oar  interest 
■ff  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  our  admiration  for 
be  supreme  skill  of  the  master  who  has  thus  en- 
bled  us  to  know  them.   Scarcely  any  better  idea 
i  Holbein's  power  as  a  portraitist  could,  indeed, 
e  gained  than  from  this  book,  and  we  heartily  com- 
oeod  the  study  of  it  to  all  lovers  of  his  work,  as 
rell  as  to  all  those  interested  in  the  period  of 
EoirliBh  history  it  illustrates.   It  is  one  of  the 
tarn  boons  that  photography  has  conferred  upon 
iis,uit  it  shoola  have  ^aced  liaa  nugnifloent 
'  lof  pcvtnitB  at  cor  eoinmand. 


KITSIC. 


!'eb  oncompromiidng  opponents  of  Wagner  have 
Ter  hesitated  to  assert  that  the  apparent  popu- 
urity  of  TarmTiOiiMr  and  Lohenffrm  at  the  Royal 
t^alitD  Opera  was  due  entiiely  to  Mdme.  Albuii. 
%ut  Mr.  Gye  has  included  these  works  in  the 
f'^ertoire  of  the  present  season,  when  the  services 
A    the  Canadian  artiste  are  not  avfulable,  testifies, 
ic-Tvever,  to  his  faith  in  the  public  appreciation  of 
'.bdi  intrinsic  merits.    If  appesrances  may  be 
truBted,  ZokeHgrin  is  held  in  nigher  estimation 
[ban  uB  earlier  opera,  a  somewhat  curious  circum- 
ttazic*^  eonndexing  tmt  it  contaioB  less  of  mosic 
ralculrted  to  suit  the  popular  palate.  Bat  the 
□aft  of  Kdlle.  Heillwon  is  cerUiinly  a  more  ao- 
«ptaUe  perfonnanca  than  the  Elizabeth  of  Mdme. 
^epeda.   The  Spomah  prima  donna  ungs  the 
niiuc  of  her  part  satisfactorily,  but  neither 
in     iwaiance    nor    in    manner    does  she 
appTouK  tlie  ideal  of  Wanier.   On  the  other 
hand,  MdllcHeilbron  identinea  heraelf  thoroughly 
with  the  poet's  conception,  and  her  rendering  of 
ths  etiuicur  is  full  of  charm.   Signor  Sylva  is 
i  veij  eoDBcientiouB  artist,  and  his  performance  of 
he  title-role  ia  Tannfuiuter  merits  warm  enco- 
siuEDs.  Both  works  have  now  been  played  with 
liEcieDt  fieqaeni^  to  ensure  general  accuracy  in 
le  fimmbiefhat  in  justice  to  the  composer  it  is 
xeamrj  to  utter  a  word  of  protest  against  the 
xdlem  mutilation  of  tiie  scorfla.   In  this  respect 
oha^rm  nSm  moBtsevarely.   Thegiand  scene 
•tween  Tebamund  and  Ortrud  in  the  second  act 
now  pneticdly  eliminated,  to  the  great  detri* 
ent  of  the  work  conddered  as  a  drama.  The 
idal  scene  in  the  third  act  is  also  cruelly  cur- 
lied ;  and  the  subsequent  assembly  of  the  chief* 
m  of  Brabant — perhaps  the  most  stimn^  epi- 
de  in  the  opera — is  entirely  omitted. 

2^  last  of  the  OrysUl  Palace  Saturday  Oon- 
tm  was  nnmartud  by  any  qiecial  ieatnxB  of 
«3e8t.  Baron  B6dog  d'Orczy's  overture  to  lie 
•Aetfode  was  performed  at  a  New  Philharmonic 
toert  last  seastni.  It  is  a  clever  wor^  and  the 
■lisBtration  is  very  elaborate  and  brilliant. 
iot  Swrmaate  played  a  Baiiade  and  Polonaite  by 
eoitempa,  and  a  8Mnad«  Milancholique,  by 
hukowsliT'.  ^  Both  works  enabled  him  to  display 
>  ahnoat  nnrivalled  command  over  the  technique 
lite  violin.  The  concert  concluded  with  Beet- 
reo's  Pastoral  Symphony.  Hiss  Oeor^ina 
nu  and  Mr.  Joseph  Maas  were  the  Tocalists. 
B  reputation  of  these  concerts  has  been  worthily 
leld  during  the  past  season.  If  the  list  of 
eeesfnl  novelties  has  been  more  meagre 
n  usual,  the  fault  can  scarcely  be  sud 
be  with  the  executive  \  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
dn^oa  of  such  woib  ae  the  aeoimd  syii^^uuiy 
l>  and  the  vioUn  eonoMrto  of  BzaluDB  is  al<»ie 
icieot  to  itanp  the  Mason  as  one  of  fruitful 
tit  Thn  wesont  moaunt  may  he  a  fittii^  one 
:all  attentun  to  a  reoait  change  in  the  arrange* 
at  of  the  jaognmnie— a  chanse  hy  no  meanato 
ooameined.  We  nfa  to  ue  iwdng  of  fhe 


OTmphony  either  at  the  b^^ning  or  the  end  of 
t£e  concert  It  is  to  the  splendid  performances  of 
the  orchestra  that  the  widespread  fame  of  these 
concerts  is  due,  and  the  symphony  muat,  therefore, 
be  generally  conudered  the  most  important  feature 
in  each  programme.  For  that  reaaou  its  perform- 
ance should  not  be  open  to  any  possible  loss  of 
effect  by  reason  of  disturbance  caused  by  late  ar- 
rivals or  early  departures  among  the  audience.  The 
usual  extra  concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Manns  is 
announced  to  take  place  to-day.  The  programme 
ia  very  elaborate,  both  in  the  choice  of  works  and 
in  the  number  of  executants.  Two  movements 
from  Berlioz's  Sym^ionie  Fantaetiquef  and  Liszt's 
Symphonic  Poem,  "  The  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  are 
the  leading  novelties. 

The  new  works  presented  at  the  students'  con- 
cert of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  on  Saturday 
evening  were  two  anthems, "  0  Lord,  the  very 
Heavens,"  by  G.  F.  Smith,  and  "  Praise  God,"  by 
E.  G.  Oroager ;  and  a  song  entitled  "  Doubt  Not,'' 
by  Margaret  Gyde.  The  violin-playii^  of  Mr. 
Frank  Arnold  m  Vieoxtemps'  Fantatia  Caprice 
was  greatly  applauded. 

Thb  pianoforte  quartett  in  0  minor  by  Mr.  F. 
H.  Oowen  introduced  at  his  MeAinSe  Mtuicale  at 
Dudley  House  on  Monday  is  an  exceedingly  well 
written  work.  The  first  and  last  movements  are 
characterised  by  considerable  vigour  and  brilliancy; 
the  slow  movement  in  E  flat  is  very  melodious, 
and  the  Scherzo  in  F  minor  is  piquant  and  effective. 
We  believe  the  quartett  is  not  a  recent  com- 
position, but  it  contains  so  much  of  promise  that 
Mr.  Cowen  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
higher  forms  of  art  with  cr^it  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  the  oauae  of  English  mnuc.  A  word 
of  commendalion  may  be  bestowed  on  M.  Musin 
for  his  brilliant  violin-playing ;  otherwise  the  mis- 
cellaneous portion  of  the  conc^  contained  nothing 
worthy  of  comment. 

At  the  Musical  Union  matinee  of  Tuesday  the 
concerted  works  performed  were  Mendelssoha'a 
quartett  in  E  flat  (Op.  12),  Schumann's  quintett 
in  £  flat  (Op.  44),  and  Beethoven's  quartett  in  G 
(Op.  18,  No.  3).  These  several  examples  of  three 
great  composers  were  executed  in  the  most 
mastOTly  style,  Signor  Papini  bein^  agtun  the 
leader,  and  Hdme.  Essipoff  the  puuust  The 
Rosdsn  artiste  selected  as  her  solos  a  Berctme  in 
G  b;^  Lewhetizky,  Ohopin's  Ballade  in  A  flat,  and 
Rubinstein's  Val»e  AiUmande  in  F.  The  Ohopin 
excerpt  was  exquisitely  played.  Especially  note- 
worthy was  the  tender,  lingering  deliveiy  of  the 
subai diary  theme,  so  freqnently  spoiled  by  being 
treated  aa  a  mere  waltz  tune. 

The  arrangements  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
have  undergone  serious  modification  almost  daily 
in  consequence  of  the  indispautiw  of  some  of  the 
leading  aitisteB  of  the  estaUishment  Signor 
Gampamni  has  been  niuible  to  sing  for  at  least  a 
fortnight;  the  rentrie  of  Hdme.  Qerster  has  been 
postponed  again  and  again,  and  at  the  moment  of 
writmg  is  fixed  for  Monday ;  while  Mdme. 
Ohristine  Nilsson  has  also  been  compelled  to  delay 
her  welcome  reappearance  on  the  Anglo-Italian 
stage.  One  result  of  these  vexatious  circum- 
stances has  been  to  confirm  the  position  of  Mdlle. 
Vanzandt  before  the  patrons  of  the  theatre.  The 
youthful  vocalist  sang  so  carefully,  and  with  such 
purity  of  taste^  in  La  Sonnambula,  that  no  doubt 
can  lie  entertained  of  the  distinguished  position 
within  her  grasp,  should  she  avail  nerself  oi  the  op- 

gsrtunities  yet  remaining  for  the  purposes  of  study, 
ignor  VasellifWho  appeued  on  Saturday  as  Valen- 
tine in  Fauft,  showed  such  evident  dramatic  feeling 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  counsel  him  to  play  less 
to  the  audience  and  more  to  the  eharaeten  vrith 
whom  he  may  happen  to  he  associated  on  the 
statfe.  The  Maigxiuite  oa  tiiis  oceancn  was 
Mdlle.  Minnie  Hank,  who  eumot  be  ODinmeiided 
for  her  vocal  effi)rts,  but  vhoee  reading  of  the  part, 
in  a  histrionic  sense,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Such 
ngnifloiot  detiili  as  tiw  mechsnimil  phickiiig  of 


flowers  in  the  King  of  Thule  song,  or  the  symp- 
toms of  approaching  madness  in  the  church  scene, 

deserve  recognition  as  being  removed  from  the 
conventional  business  of  this  nackneyed  part.  On 
Tuesday  Mdll«.  Ambre  essayed  the  character  of 
Lucia  with  tolerable  success.  Despite  the  lack  of 
sympathy  in  h^  voice,  and  her  defective  method 
of  production,  Mdlle.  Ambre  is  too  clever  a  per- 
former not  to  make  her  mark  in  anything  she 
undertakes.  She  was  very  well  supported  by 
Si^or  Frapolli  as  £dgardo,'and  Signor  Foli  as 
Rumondo. 

_  Teb  orchestral  festival-concerts  undw  the  direc- 
tion of  Herr  Hans  Richter  have  come  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  the  net  result  of  the  undertaking  must 
be  pronounced  eminentiy  satisractory.  At  the 
chamber  concert  given  on  Thursday  week  the  one 
novelty  of  importonce  was  s  piauotorte  quartett  in 
F  by  Mr.  G.  Villiers  Stanford,  the  executants 
being  Heireu  Scharwenka,  Franke,  Hollander,  and 
VanBiene.  Our  comments  on  the  work  must  be  de- 
ferred until  another  opportunity,  which  we  trust 
will  shortiy  occur.  The  fame  of  Herr  Bichter's 
conducting  having  spread^  St.  James's  Hall  was 
completely  filled  at  the  last  orchestral  con- 
cert on  Monday.  Except  that  the  intonation 
of  the  brass  was  uncertain  at  the  outset — ^prob- 
ably iu  consequence  of  the  heated  atmonthere — 
the  p^ing  of  the  band  was  as  msgnifiieent  as 
ever.  The  Wagnerian  selections  indoaed  the  pre- 
lude to  Die  Meietamwer,  Hans  Sach's  monolc^^ 
from  the  same  opera,  the  trio  of  lUiine  cbughters, 
and  ^egfried's  **  Tranermarach  "  from  Ootterddnt- 
merung.  The  effect  of  tiieee  pieces  under  Herr 
Richt^'s  bdton  was  almost  electrical,  and  the 
audience  would  have  gladly  heard  each  item  a 
second  time ;  but  tiie  conductor  wisely  declined 
all  requests  for  enooret.  The  picturesque  overture 
to  Berlioz*  BeuvemUo  Cettini  was  anotnui-  example 
of  finished  orchestral  playing,  and  an  impressive 
performance  of  Beethovens  Eroica  Symphony 
brought  the  concert  to  a  termination.  More  inter- 
eating,  however,  than  any  remarks  upon  an  event 
now  past  will  be  the,  announcement  that  Herr 
Richter  will  revisit  London  next  season,  to  conduct 
a  series  of  eight  concesite,  at  which  the  nine  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  wiU  be  performed  in  chrono- 
Ic^cal  order.  That  the  project  will  recmve 
trelcome  and  support  from  the  musical  public 
admits  of  not  the  smallest  doubt. 

Thb  miscellaneous  concert  given  by  the  Bach 
Choir  on  Wednesday  evening  comprised  much  that 
was  interesting.  The  only  work  by  Bach  was  a 
double  chorus,  "  Now  shall  the  grace,"  being  No.  60 
of  the  cantatas  as  published  in  the  new  complete 
edition  of  his  works.  It  is  a  solid  and  dignified 
piece  of  writing,  clear  in  rhythm  and  construction, 
though  strictly  contrapuntal  from  first  to  last 
The  performance  of  Bnhms's  motet  for  five  voices 
unaccompanied, "  Es  ist  das  Heil,"  suggested  points 
of  compuiscm  between  the  old  sehooIaDd  the  new. 
It  ia  but  mere  justice  to  Brahms  to  aa^  that  lus 
scholasticvrritinginthewesentcompositionisbyno 
means  unworthy  to  rank  with  that  of  the  Leipzig 
cantor.  The  arrangement  of  the  ancient  chorale 
"  £s  let  das  Heil "  is  masterly  both  as  regards  con- 
struction and  effect.  A  scene  from  Max  Bnich's 
Odytseue,  "The  Banquet  of  the  Phoenicians," 
proved  more  remarkable  for  the  cleverness  of  its 
orchestration  than  for  the  beauty  of  the  voice  parts. 
The  music  of  Herr  Max  Bnich  is  not  wanting  in  a 
certain  ponderous  vigour,  but  in  the  qualities  of 
brightness  and  variety  it  is  lamentably  deficient 
The  two  excerpts  last  named,  as  well  as 
Beethoven's  Meereattille  undffliickliche  Fahrt,  were 
sung  in  the  origiiuJ  German.  New  works  by 
Finnish  composers  being  appanntiynot  forthcom- 
ing, Stemdale  Bennett's  cantate, "The  Woman  of 
Samaiia,"  was  performed  as  a  tribute  to  native 
art.  The  composer  must  have  been  etran^y  ad- 
vised to  select  such  a  narrative  as  that  given  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  for 
musical  treatment.  No  opportunity  whatever  is 
affioded  lor  any  dwmatiiyTEiBHng,  jwid^it  ii  mt 
Digitized  by  VjU' 
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BurpriaiDg  that  while  Bennett's  muuc  flows  gently 
on,  never  offending  and  never  exciting,  until 
the  close,  we  are  then  conscious  that  me  work 
in  its  entirety  is  decidedly  monotonous. 
The  solos  were  taken  hy  Mdme.  Lemmene- 
SherringtoD,  Mdme.  Patej,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  Mr. 
Kampton,  and  Hr.  Tbonidike.  The  gentleman 
last  named  is  a  baritone,  with  a  pleasant  voice  and 
refined  stjle.  This  concert  brought  the  labours 
of  the  Bach  Choir,  to  a  close  lor  the  present 
season. 

Mdme.  Annrsm  Ebsipoff  gave  the  first  of  two 

Sianoforte  recitals  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  St. 
ames'sHall.  HerprogrammewasTerjrdiTerufiedf 
containing  exampba  ftom  the  works  of  eleven 
compoMn,  Hie  Bniuan  artiste  seems  less  at 
home  in  tbe  works  of  Beetiumn  and  the  older 
dasnes  tiiaa  in  thoee  of  the  mo^m  romantic 
school.  Her  interpretation  of  BeeUiovea's  Varia'- 
turns  in  0  minor,  and  of  pieces  by  Bach  and  Scar- 
latti, was  hard  and,  indeed,  rather  unfinished. 
But  Schumann's  Fcuchingtichvank,  and  some 
excerpts  from  Ohopin,  were  charuungly  rendered. 
The  next  recital  wiU  take  place  on  ThuisdaT, 
May  22. 
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PB0FS8SOB  MOliLER'S 

LIFE  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL 
COUNT  MOLTKE. 

Translated  by  PEROT  E.  PINKERTON. 

AXD  SDITBD  BT 

Oapt.  H.  M.  HOZIEB. 


«  Mallei's  adminble  Lift  oC  Koltke."— (Rote,  In  teder  on 
Loid  Obsbntfnd,  Muoh  17. 
"  Most  gnphio  ud  plotiimqiie."— JTonriiv  AilL 
•*  A  blgbl;  fatenriliig  moaagnph  of  tUa  mnstrioiia 

"ThlalntenrtliiBMOoimtot  Ibiltka'sllfB." 

VtMtA  3er^  (kuttle. 

"  Of  AbflorbbiB  intenat  to  all  Tboaa  who  ban  andar- 

takea  it  hare  ifaown  thamatdToa  worth;  of  tha  mbjeot,  sod  do- 
Hire  our  b«8t  thanb  lar  imKiillim  a  wltb  »  book  m  full  at 
Interest— Kt  the  kudo  time  m  tem  a  dnaripUon  oC  m  mtebtt- 
mind,  "—SxamOur. 

"  Of  the  great,  nutolr,  modnt  old  eoldier,  Moltke,  we  In 
BngUnd  «t  iJl  oTcnte  have  heard  ao  little  that  thare  ta  ■carosly 
»  page  in  tbla  adtnlraUe  memoir  that  wtU  not  conu  apon  the 
nuiiorltj  of  readere  with  tbe  agiteable  ahook  <A  a  plaasaot 
revelation.  The  book  ia,  Indeed,  a  dellghtfnl  one,  admirably 

translated  and  edited  It  might  bare  been  written  bjr  an 

Bngllghmim  tor  the  Impartiality  of  tha  opinions  In  it." 

Manfair. 

"The  TOlnme  Is  of  great  Interest  It  ineaentB  to  ns  « 

man  of  fine  obaracter,  and  amasing  forae  of  Intelleot  and  wiQ. 

 We  most  not  be  tempted  to  further  oztnots,  altbongh 

tbe  qootsUoDB  glTea  from  Moltke's  letters  are  foil  of  Intoeat. 
We  oan  only  repeat  what  we  hare  remarked  already,  that  the 
book  is  one  whtBb  ongbt  to  bs  imi."—LIUrarf  WoeU. 

"  Tbe  hWoiy  of  iite  two  great  eampalgna,  whioh  are  xefM* 

wlUi  iniatatT  aabfavements  of  tbe  bldMst  order  ounob 

be  stndfed  wuh  otber  tlum  absorUtig  Intetsst  In  mom- 

mendlBB  this  Tf^vme  to  oar  readers,  v«  can  only  say  that  the 
trsBslawHi  of  Mr.  Fbikerbm  reads  easily  and  weU,  and  that 
the  task  of  editing  It  has  been  performed  by  Oapt  Hosier  with 
snocess.  The  adrantagea  affnded  by  bis  personal  aoqaaini. 
ance  with  the  two  oampalgna, . .  .have  enabled  ths  emtor  to 
discharge  his  daty  In  a  very  Batlsfaotory  manner,  and  to  ths 
great  beneDt  of  the  blogrsphor  and  of  the  readers  ot  bis 
work."— .ln;qr  and  Jfavf  Qaitite,  AprU  19. 

"  It  Is  Jnst  what  a  Uogiaphy  shoold  be—brief,  and  yet  fall 
SBOiigh  to  giTe  a  dear  Idea  of  all  the  leading  InddenU  In  a  Life 
that  was  well  worth  writing." 

JTamU  and  MaUarj  Oautte,  April  18. 

"  It  fs  not  a  tbeme  about  which  the  anthw  need  feel  dlffl- 
drat,  lest  Che  sabjeot  he  has  selected  should  prom  ■  caTiare  to 

the  general.*  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  reader  to 

torn  to  theee  pages  for  himseir."—CV«iI£r«r«K<Oaz«Ue,  April  IS. 

"  Author,  translator,  and  editor  may  be  oongratnlated  upon 
tbefr  respective  shares  in  the  prodnction  ot  this  work,  for  all 
have  done  well,  eepsdally  the  author,  who  has  had  Uie  good 
sense  to  write  the  life  of  the  great  strategist  within  moderate 

limits  Thematerials  for  this  admirable  biography  hare 

been  derived  from  works  either  written  by  MoUke  himself,  or 
from  Infomatlon  whloh  he  bM  blouelt  furnished." 

Broad  Artw,  Uaroh  39. 
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LITERATURE. 

Bmr  Lectures  on  some  Epochs  of  Early  Church 
Sittory,  delwered  in  My  Cathedral.  By 
Charles  Merivale,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Elj. 
(Longmans.) 

This  little  work,  as  its  author  tolls  ns, 
"  makee  no  pretence  to  special  research  or 
onginality  of  view."  It  is,  however,  none 
the  len  valuable  on  that  aoooont.  That 
iriuch  makes  one  book  superior  to  another 
is  not  ihe  extent  of  the  autiior*B  knowledge 
80  much  as  his  capacity  to  use  knowledge. 
Of  cooTBe  no  historical  work  can  have  any 
Ttloe  which  is  not  founded  on  an  adequate 
biowledffe  of  &cte ;  bat  of  twenty  men  who 
are  equal  ia  mere  study  of  documents  per- 
haps only  one  can  use  tus  knowledge  to  any 
purpose.  To  seize  the  really  significant 
facta  out  of  the  mass,  and  so  to  set  them 
forth  as  to  interest  and  instruct  those  who 
cannot  investigate  for  themselves — this  is 
the  giit  of  few ;  and  this  gift  Dean  Merirale 
possesses.  He  baa  made  use,  as  he  tells  us, 
of  the  lectures  of  Bnngener  and  Pressms^^ 
and  lie  haa  clearly  deri-red  a  good  deal  from 
them  J  nevertheless,  anyone  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  cominro  Dean  Merirale  with 
bis  predeoessors  will  see  that  the  spirit  of 
bis  lectures  is  idl  his  own.  He  has  looked 
wiHa.  his  own  ^es  at  an  important  period  of 
Church  history,  and  tells  as  what  he  has 
een. 

The  leotnres  are  on  the  four  great  lAtin 
fathers  ■ — ■  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Leo  and 
Gregory ;  and  these  lives  are  so  treated  as 
o  form,  what  the  title  indicates,  epochs  of 
7biirch  history.     In  Ambrose,  the  great 
iiahop  of  MUan,  we  have  pictured  the 
tx-Dggle  between  Chnalianify  and  I^ganism 
n  the  days  when  Milan  was  piaotioally  the 
)l3ristian,  while  Borne  was  the  Fs^an,  oapi. 
l1  of  the  West.   We  see  something  of  tne 
I^cnlties  of  the  statesmau-biBhop  when 
1l«  pagans  at  Rome  still  formed  a  powerful 
mrty,  and  when  so  much  depended  on  the 
:btracter  of  an  emperor  who  might  be  a 
:hild  or  a  madman.    The^  are  few  more 
nomentons  scenes  in  history  than  that  in 
rhich  Ambrose  encountered  the  eloquent 
agan,  Symmachns,  ai^uing  for  the  restora- 
bn  of  the  statue  of  Victory  to  the  Soman 
enato-honse.  The  dialectical  victory  of  the 
unt  represented  the  victory  of  Christianity 
ver  the  paganism  to  which  Borne  had  clung 
ye  twelve  centuries,  and  under  which  she  had 
Bcome  great.    Paganism  died  slowly,  bat 
*om  the  time  of  Ambrose  and  Theodosius  it 
ad  no  nvivaL   The  interest  of  AugnsttQe's 
fe  bekmgs  Ism  to  poUtioal  history ;  iirep^ 


sents  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  streams 
of  influence  under  which  a  man  of  active 
mind  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centory 
almost  necessarily  fell.  The  <dd  classic  cul- 
ture, the  school  of  rhetoric,  Manicheeism, 
NeO'Flatonism,  the  contest  with  Ariauism 
and  Felagianism,  t^e  miseries  of  the  declin- 
ing empire,  with  the  barbarims  pressing  in 
on  all  BidoB— tiuee  thiz^p  made  Augustine 
what  he  was.  In  quieter  times  he  might 
have  Tooeived  a  more  balanced  coltnie,  and 
produced  works  of  a  purer  literary  form — 
but  he  would  not  have  been  St.  Augustine. 
He  was  bishop  of  Hippo  when  Borne  was 
taken  by  the  Goths  in  410  ;  from  this  point 
begins  modem  society,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Papal  supremacy  on  the  ruins  of  the 
empire.  Tbe  old  p^anism  was  at  last 
crushed,  and  the  Boman  bishop  was  the 
foremost  power  in  the  bnmiliatod  city. 
"  Then  it  was  that  the  Christians  came 
boldly  to  the  &ont,  and  Augustine  put  forth 
in  his  City  of  Qod  the  manifesto,  as  we 
may  call  it,  of  the  Church  against  the  wor- 
ship of  the  City  of  Man,  by  whioh  the 
pagans  had  been  so  &ti^y  bwniled."  The 
consequences  of  this  state  of  uings  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Life  of  Leo,  "  the  first  of  the 
Popes  who  contemplated  a  primacy  of  the 
Christian  world."  Then  it  was,  the  Dean 
holds,  that  "  the  corruptions  of  Christian  faith 
struck  their  foundations  deep ;  *'  that  "  the 
approximation  of  Christian  usage  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Paganism  "  became 
close ;  Paganism  and  Christianity  were  so 
mingled  that  it  is  often  hard  to  say  of  men 
of  that  age  whether  they  were  Christian  or 
not.  Christian  life  at  this  period  was 
nourished  mainly  in  monastic  institutions. 
Gregory,  a  great  man  in  many  ways,  is  the 
first  conspicaons  instance  of  the  missionary 
spirit  in  high  places.  Previous  bishops  of 
Bome  seem  to  have  thought  that  if  the  bar- 
barians were  to  be  converted,  they  must 
come  to  Rome ;  Ctregory  distinctly  recog- 
nised the  duty  of  going  forth  into  the  world 
to  bring  the  lost  sheep  into  the  fold.  In  one 
point  I  do  not  think  the  Dean  quite  fair  to 
Gregory ;  "  he  looked,"  he  says,  "  more 
keenly  to  the  promotion  of  ecclesiastical 
conformity  than  to  the  propagation  of  the 
genuine  gospel."  Certainly  he  was  most 
eager  to  briog  the  Arians  into  the  Catholic 
Church — a  zeal  which  the  Dean,  who  else- 
where describes  Arianism  as  akin  to  Pagan- 
ism, can  scarcely  blame ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  he  "branded  as  heresy  and  spiritual 
rebellion  any  deviation  even  in  matters 
ceremonial  nom  the  Hues  marked  out  by 
himself  and  his  predeoessors ; "  on  the  con- 
trary, he  desired  the  perplexed  Augustine  to 
adopt  any  rites  from  any  quarter  which  he 
might  think  conducive  to  the  honour  of 
God.  The  time  for  observing  Easter  was. 
not  altogether  an  indifferent  matter,  as  incon- 
venience and  discord  were  produced  when 
neighbouring  districts  celebrated  Easter  ab 
different  times. 

In  describing  the  preparations  for  the 
baptism  of  Clevis  (p.  184i),  the  Dean  says, 
"  wax-tapers  of  odorous  soent  sparkled— in 
spite  of  Jerome's  protest  a  century  before — 
in  the  light  of  day  on  every  nde."  It  was 
not  Jerome,  but  his  opponent  Vigilantius, 
who  protested  against  tapers  in  daylight. 
There  is  a  alight  slip  at  page  143,  where  Leo 


is  described  as  going  to  meet  Attila,  "  with 
broidered  pall  and  parole  chasuble,  and  the 
mitre  on  his  head."  The  mitre  is  not  men- 
tioned in  tiie  authority  from  which  the 
description  is  drawn,  and  was  almost  cer- 
tainly not  used  at  the  period  in  question. 
There  is  a  perplexii^f  misprint  (p.  1 25)  of 
Constantins  tat  CtmrtaatiiM. 

S.  GHnTHiK. 


The  Encyclopaedia  Briiannica.  Ninth  EcU- 
tiou.  Vol.  rX.  Fal-Fyz.  (Edinburgh: 
Adam  &  Charles  Black.) 

This  great  Eacyclopaedia,  in  its  alphabe- 
tical  prog^BS  through  the  realm  of  con- 
temporary knowledge,  has  reached  a  ninth 
volume,  which  comprises  a  section  almost  co- 
extensive with  the  letter  F.  The  compilation 
of  such  a  work  is  no  longer  associated  with 
the  assumption  of  universal  learning  on  the 
part  of  the  several  writers ;  nor  even  are 
those  who  treat  of  kindred  suh^ecte  necea. 
sarily  expected  to  approach  their  task  from 
an  identical  standpoint.  The  reader  haa  no 
right  to  complain  of  an  oocasional  inoonsis- 
tency  if  in  every  case  he  recedes  the 
guarantee  of  an  authoritative  name.  Anony- 
mous works  may  lay  claim  to  omniscience. 
The  general  introduction  of  the  practice  of 
signing  articles'  has  at  any  rate  brought  with 
it  a  recognition  of  the  relative  value  of  dog- 
matic statements. 

The  most  important  heading  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  that  of  "France,"  which  is 
partilioned  out  among  four  writers.  Geo- 
graphy, iucloding  Statistics,  is  contributed 
by  H.  Gauseeron  ;  History,  by  the  Bev.  G.  W. 
Kitehin ;  Language,  by  Henry  I^iool ;  and 
Literature,  by  G.  Saintsbnry.  Of  the  first 
of  these  suKarticles,  it  may  be  said  that  its 
merits  and  defects  are  simiUurto  those  of  the 
Statesmam'e  Tear-iook.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment denies  to  it  the  charm  of  literary  style;, 
while  the  figures  are  neither  sufficiently  ela- 
borate nor  so  illuminated  by  comparative 
illustrations  as  to  be  indispensable  for  refer- 
ence. As  we  took  occasion  to  remark  before 
in  the  case  of  "  England,"  no  description  of 
a  country  can  be  adequate  which  consists  of 
a  simple  enumeration  of  its  most  prominent 
features,  whether  geographical  or  statistical. 
What  is  required  is  some  sort  of  pic- 
ture of  the  land  ss  seen  and  felt  by 
its  native  inhabitante.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is  to  show  how  external  circum- 
stances have  moulded  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  how  the  people  in  their  turn 
have  contributed  to  create  their  own  snr- 
roQudings.  In  short,  we  want  to  learn  the 
neoessary  relations  between  France  and  the 
French.  If  Stetistics  be  severed  from  History, 
not  only  are  the  fignres  deprived  of  ^1  their 
value  for  comparison,  but  the  secret  of  na- 
tional development  is  lost.  The  skeleton 
cannot  be  profitebly  studied  apart  from  the 
processes  of  life  and  the  reaction  of  the 
environment.  Mr.  Kitehin's  survey  of  French 
history  needs  no  commendation ;  and  no 
more  and  no  less  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Nicol's 
analysis  of  the  French  language.  If  the  one 
enforces  attention  l^  the  appropriate  rhetoric 
wit^  whioh  evente  of  popular  interest  are 
naitated,  the  other  wilt  be  welcomed  as  a 
model  of  soientdfio  reutopi|tg  by  all  to  whom 
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philoloffj  is  mora  tfaaa  a  name.  It  rec^tiireB 
not  ouy  eradition,  bnt  somethiiiff  akin  to 
the  power  of  genioB,  to  disclrae  as  Mr.  Kicol 
lias  here  done  the  hidden  transfbrmaiions  of 
dialectal  growth  bj  whicli  provincial  Latin 
has  become  the  French  of  Paris.  As  regards 
Mr.  Saintsbniy's  conhribntion,  criticism 
stands  abashed  before  this  marrelloiiB  display 
of  combined  reading  and  wit,  which  can 
take  for  its  field  the  whole  domain  of  French 
literature  from  the  Ohaneon  de  Boland  to  the 
Bevue  des  DeumJfondeSf  and  label  every 
writer  with  an  appropriate  epigram.  J.-B. 
Boassean  reoeives  notice  no  less  than  the 
great  Jean^aoques^andBalzao  the  elder  and 
Balzao  the  yonnger  ara  each  charaoteriaed 
in  their  |»lace. 

Next  m  length  oome  the  articles  on 
"PiBheries,"  by  E.  W.  H.  Holdsworth ; 
"Fortification,"  by  Colonel  Nugent  and 
a  coUaborateur ;  and  "  Flight,"  by  Prof. 
J.  B.  Fettigrew.  Of  eacb  of  these  it 
may  be  said  that  it  satisfies  the  severest 
test  that  can  be  applied  to  a  book  of 
reference  —  with  whatever  object  the 
general  reader  may  torn  np  the  heading,  he 
may  confidently  expect  to  find  his  particular 
want  anticipated.  In  all  of  them  the  infor- 
mataon  is  ezhanatiTe,  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment clear.  Of  an  article  belon^g  in  some 
rejects  to  the  same  category,  that  entitled 
"  line  Arts,"  it  is  more  diffionlt  to  speak  as 
it  deserves.  Prof.  Sidney  Oolrin  here  ex- 
pounds the  general  doctrines  apon  which  the 
modern  school  of  aeslAieticism  is  founded. 
'Suggestion  takes  the  room  of  positive  &>ct ; 
and  we  read  not  so  much  to  be  informed  as 
to  be  stamnlated  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  common  gronod  of  culture.  Another  class 
of  headings  may  be  best  characterised  by  the 
.  statement  that  they  represent  a  department 
of  modein  science  in  the  process  of  making. 
"  Family,"  by  Andrew  Lang ;  "  Fasting,"  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Sutherland  Black;  "Fire,"  by 
Elie  Beclns ;  and  "  Funeral  Bites,"  by  the 
Ber.  JohnBae — all  iJike  derive  their  interest 
from  their  connexion  with  anthropology. 
Out  ancestors,  absorbed  iu  a  priori  theories 
about  the  state  of  nature,  found  no  inoon- 
sistmcy  in  filling  their  ears  with  travellers' 
stories  about  the  manners  and  customs  of 
sav^e  tribes.  It  has  been  reserved  for  onr 
generation  to  base  speculation  upon  fact,  and 
ito  construct  hypotheses  which  may  possibly 
be  verified  by  the  better-instmoted  savants 
of  a  later  day.  If  geology  has  failed  to  dis. 
close  the  bodily  form  of  the  "  missing  link," 
the  rapid  pn^ross  of  ethnological  study  pro- 
mises to  reoonstruct  for  us  the  mind  of  primi- 
tive man  and  his  social  surroundings.  Not  a 
little  present  interest  attaches  to  two  articles 
•by  Prof  Thorold  Bogers,  in  both  of  which  he 
lights  up  Uie  path  of  political  economy  with 
the  torch  of  history.  "Finance"  ccmsiBts 
anainly  of  an  historical  sketch  of  the  ex> 
pedients  whicdi  have  been  adopted  in  the 
cuunrat  world  and  in  England  to  provide  for 
the  exigences  of  Government,  the  economical 
effect  of  these  expedients  being  left  for  a 
subsequent  article  on  Taxation.  "  Free- 
trade  "  is  the  most  readable  exposition  of  the 
subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  marked  by  a  genial  toler- 
ance for  protectionist  heresies.  "Famines," 
by  CJomelius  Walford,  is  another  title  which 
borrows  importance  from  the  events  of  the 


day.  Ht.  Walfind  has  reoently  oonfributed 
two  papers,  with  many  tables,  to  the  Jovmal 
of  the  BiaiUHeaX  Bodkyt  which  exhaust  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  seems  unable  to  move  beneath 
the  load  of  learning  that  he  has  aoonmnlated . 
He  limits  himself  to  a  classification  of  the 
historicc^  causes  of  famine,  without  suggest- 
ing any  practical  rules  for  the  amelioration 
of  this  calamity  in  the  future.  Famine,  no 
doubt,  is  due  either  to  natural  or  artifioial 
cansra,  or  more  commonly  to  a  comlanaticHi 
of  the  two ;  bnt  both  these  sets  of  causes  are 
capable  of  being  modified  or  removed 
altogether  the  ezerose  of  foresight  and 
industry.  Quito  apart  from  the  theory  of  a 
sun-spot  ej«le  (as  to  which  Mr.  Walf<»rd 
confesses  himself  soeptical),  the  problem  of 
Indian  &niines  is  to  provide  beforehand  for 
their  recurrence,  and  to  indicate  the  possible 
limits  of  human  intervention.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Walford  speaks  with  an  nncertkin 
sound.  He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  empire,  as  a  whole,  produces  year 
by  year  sufficient  food  for  its  aggregate 
population;"  while  a  few  lines  lower  down 
he  quotes  autliority  to  show  that  "  the  most 
general  cause  of  &mine  in  India  has  not  been 
the  &ilure  of  the  usual  rains,"  where  we  can 
only  conjeotnre  that  the  deciatve  word  "  not " 
has  Ireen  introdnoed     a  misprint. 

In  the  domain  of  science  the  following 
are  the  more  noteworthy  articles: — "Fer- 
mentation," by  Prof  Dittmar;  "Ferns," 
conjointly  by  W.  T.  T.  Dyer  and  J.  G. 
Baker;  *' Foraminifera,"  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Car- 
penter ;  "  Function,"  by  Prof.  Cayley ; 
"Fungus,"  by  George  Murray.  Theology, 
which  in  earlier  volumes  has  occupied  so 
prominent  a  place,  is  here  altogether  absent ; 
nor  is  metaphysics  in  much  better  case, 
considering  the  opportunity  lost  in  the 
title  "  Free  Will."  Biography  is  numerously 
represented,  though  scarcely  one  of  the 
lives  rises  into  t£e  first  rank.  English 
literature  can  claim  Farqnhar,  Fielding, 
Foote,  Ford  and  Fuller ;  as  compared  with 
F^nelon,  Ficino,  Firdonsi,  Fouqn6,  Freili- 
grath  and  Froissart,  owned  by  foreign  lauds. 
Philosophy  has  the  great  name  of  Fichte ; 
Science,  Faraday  and  Forbes;  Art,  Flax- 
man.  Of  all  these  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
editorial  discretion  is  conspicuous  in  the 
selection  of  contributors,  and  that  the 
standard  of  excellence  to  which  we  have 
been, accustomed  is  uniformly  maintained. 
Four  articles  in  this  volnme  are  written  by 
Americans,  and  are  therefore  copyright  in 
the  United  States.  And,  in  addition,  those 
on  "Fisheries"  and  "French  Literature" 
have  been  thought  deserving  of  whatever 
measure  of  protection  the  Canadian  statute 
oancoi^r.  Jas.  S.  Oottok. 


Eobert  Bums.  By  Principal  Shairp,  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetxy  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  ("E^lish  Men  of  Letters.") 
(Macmillan  Sn  Co.) 

Thb  keynote  to  this  estimate  of  Bums's  fife, 
character  and  works  may  be  found  in  the 
biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod. 
In  a  reminiscence  of  his  early  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Maoleod,  Principal  Shairp  says : — 
"  Especially  were  we  at  one  in  onr  common 


dertrtion  to  one^  to  us  ihe  ohief  of  poeU," 
at  a  time  when  "those  who  really  cared br 
Wordsworth  in  Scotland  might,  I  beliere, 
have  been  counted  by  units."  The  Oxford 
Professor  of  Poetiy  is  manifestly  constant  to 
his  youthful  Gbsgow  love.  In  its  ezceUencu 
and  its  blemishes,  its  abundant  shade  and  its 
scanty  light,  its  ethical  and  its  literary  ciili 
cism,  this  "  study  "  is  Wordsworthian  toda 
core.  Wordsworth  admired  the  gewsii 
Bums,  fltnd  compassionated  his  Ufe ;  fantUi 
austerity,  above  all  his  resolute  Eitueiti^ 
made  lum  incapable  of  folly  sympatluas 
with  the  author  of  "The  Jolly  Beggin' 
and  the  correspondent  of  Clannda.  Afie 
visiting  Bums's  grave,  he  conld  do  notloBi; 
better  than  write  some  didadw  hneB  to  tie 
poefs  sons  warning  them  i^unst  ialmpeN 
anoe  and  flattery,  and  adviamg  them  to  gin  ! 
"  the  better  will  its  lawfiil  sway."  Princml  ' 
Shairp's  volume  is  very  much  what  Worfs- 
worth  would  have  said  to  Burns  if  he  bid  bad 
the  opportunity  of  lecturing  and  adnoiiih-  < 
ing  him.  | 

The  story  of  Bums's  life  «  niiis,"  in  the 
words  of  the  late  'Mx,  James  Hannay,  "gliblr 
oS  the  tongue  of  ihe  whole  BritdBh  people," 
and  Principal  Sluurp  has  not  Bonghtorlm 
able  to  give  fresh  information  on  the  sabjed 
He  makes  the  most  of  the  Biographies  bj 
Currie,  Lockhart  and  Chambers:  be  quotes 
freely  from  the  celebrated  EsBaj  of  i&. 
Carlyle;  and  he  has  read  "ffitb  ore 
latest — and  let  ns  hope  the  liiMdilioii 
of  the  Works,  by  Mr.  Scott  DBBgk  B 
is    to    be    regretted    that  hs  lii  ^ 
mastered  all  the  facts  that  hanntaAf 
come  to  light  concerning  that  potfctm « 
-Bums's  life — the  darkest— whicli  vsssprot 
in  Dumfriesshire.     He  seems  to  ban  m 
knowledge  of  the  recent  discovery  m  fia 
dust-heaps  of  Somerset  House  of  theRepons 
sent  privately  to  the  Excise  Board  of  Bnnia'i 
professional  work,  which  were  feTonrableu 
the  last.   It  would  have  been  well,  too,if  1* 
had  utilised  a  valuable  little  book,  Bunt 
Dumfrieathire,  by  Mr.  "William  McDoiraS. 
whidi  shows  clearly  and  finally,  among  otto 
things,  that,  although  Paul  Pry  and  Mb. 
Candour  were  busy  with  the  poet's  repfr 
tion  when  he  was  alive  as  thev  have  bee; 
with  his  memory  for  the  last  eighty  ywr*!*^ 
friends  worth  retaining  respected  him  to  w 
last,  and  that  he  never  showed  the  Iwhm 
tippler's  love  of  stimulants  for  their  o« 
B^e.    For  the  rest  it  can  only  be  repaw 
that  Principal  Shairp  looks  at  BnrnB's  | 
through  Wordsworthian    spectaclefi.  » 
heartUy  approves  of  such  actions  as  the 
marriage  with  Jean  Armour.   He  is  [*■ 
tively,  perhaps  righteously,  indignant  C 
no  easy  post  or  easily- worked  farm« 
mvento  Burns  after  his  second  seasons 
an  Bdinbui^h  "  lion  "  was  over.  The«  » 
reasonableness  as  well  as  courage  in  ^ 
defence  g^ven  of  Edinburgh  sooietj 
slightly  cold-shouldering  a  man  who 
more  than  suspected  of  ridiouUng  it 
company  of  his  friends  and  the  pages  ft 
Oommon-placeBook.  A  caiefol  attentwB  h 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  «W 
given  by  the  Exoise  Board  to  BawB » 
abstain  from  talking  poUtios  also  wnfirnj^ 
opinion  expressed  by  Prin«^  Shairp  «*■ 
considering  the  political  rawnmstowa^ 
the  tdme^  it  was  not  wonderful  ttot  i" 
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Boud  Bhonld  bave  aoted  u  tt  did.  But  a 
too  keen  derotion  to  AVordsworthiaii  ethics 
haa  {Hvvrated  Prinoiiw]  Shairp  from  meting 
ODt  to  Bnrns  the  measare  Bnrns  himself 
meted  oat  to  others — a  little  blindness  to 
bolts,  along  with  much  kindness  to  viitnes 
—and  has  led  him  into  a  good  deal  of  nse< 
leas  moralising.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to 
tell  03  at  this  time  of  day  that  "a  little 
[ess  worldly  pride  and  a  little  more 
Christian  wisdom  and  humility  would  pro- 
bably  have  helped  Bnnu  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  ineqnality  of  human  con- 
ditions better  than  he  did  "  P  Principal 
Shairp,  moreover,  does  not  always  bear  in 
mind  the  fiuA  that  Bnrns  was  a  passionate 
utial  as  well  as  a  passionate  man.  Other- 
wwhe  would  not  have  gravely  suggested, 
r&en  speakii^  of  the  immortal  "Willie 
brewed  a  peck  o'  maut,"  with  its  humoristic 
exnggeratious,  that  it  may  "  have  helped  some 
topers  since  Bums's  day  a  little  faster  on 
the  road  to  ruin nor  would  he  have  had  to 
give  dark  hints  about  the  "  Delilaha  "  that, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  attracted  "the  wayward 
husband  '*  of  the  "  firail  but  fiuthful  Jean." 
These  Delilahs — Cblorises  and  Annas  and 
Jessies  and  Marias— were,  by  Bums's  own 
coafession,  his  "  artist's  models."  Chloris, 
the  inspirer  of  the  most  boming  of  those 
later  love-verses  which  were  written  to 
order,  was  a  personal  friend  of  JStb. 
£iims,  and  althongh  in  the  case  of  her  who 
It;d  to  *'  Testreen  I  had  a  pint  of  wine  "  he 
Torgot  the  husband  and  rank  the  artist  in 
ihe  man,  the  offence  was  condoned  by  bis 
rife,  or  rather  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
con^dered  an  offence.  Finally,  while' it  ma^ 
be  regretted  that  Bams  gave  **  slices  of  his 
constitution  "  to  persons  unworthy  of  such 
food,  it  was  through  them  that  he  gave  him- 
self to  hnmanity.  Had  he  not  been  weak 
nth  the  weakest  as  well  as  strong  with 
he  strongest,  his  writing  could  not  have 
leen,  as  has  been  the  case  with  no  poet's 
efore  or  since,  the  stay  and  solace  of  all 
lasses  of  men.  Mr.  Scott  Douglas  has 
ecorded  the  opinion  of  one  of  Bnms's 
Dumfriesshire  friends,  that  by  the  time  he 
lied  he  had  "burnt  himself  out."  To 
Suras  should  always  be  extended  the  charity 
hat  is  the  meed  of  those  who  give  them, 
elves  up  as  whole  bnmt-o£forings  for  their 
pecies. 

But  it  is  in  his  estimate  of  Bums's  poetry 
lat  Principal  Shairp's  Wordsworthian  bias 

most  painfully  apparent.  His  enthusiasm 
>T  Bums's  soDgs,  and  for  poems  of  such 
ifferent  types  as  "The  Cottei^s  Saturday 
"ight"  and  "Hallowe'en,"  rises  into  elo- 
aenoe.  But  beyond  this  a  more  one-sided 
stimate  even  of  Bums's  poetry  has,  perhaps, 
«Ter  been  given  to  the  puUio.  Principal 
3>liurp  not  only  giveB  no  place  to  poems  like 
_floly  Willie's  Prayer"  and  the  "Holy 
~ur,"  whioh  are  essenfaally  satirical,  and 
3  others,  like  the  "  Jolly  Beggars,"  which 
e/ong  to  the  region  of  what  a  more 
mial  critic  like  Alexander  Smith  calls 
le  "  moral  picturesque,"  but  he  declares 
aphafcically  "  I  cannot  but  think  that  those 
bo  hare  loved  most  what  is  best  in  Bnms's 
>etry  must  have  regretted  that  these  poems 
ere  ever  written."  He  further  considem  it 
>t  only  "stnuige  but  punful  to  ttiink"  that 
lese  were  written  about  the  same  time  as 


"The Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  Uie  effect  produced  on 
Scotch  monditf  and  religioua  lue  by  Bums's 
satires — upon  which,  in  spite  of  Principal 
Shairp,  there  must  be  allowed  to  be  two 
opinions — is  there  one  reader  of  Bums  in  ten 
who  woald  not  almost  as  soon  part  with 
"  Tam  o'  Shanter"  itself  as  with  the  Swiftian 
irony  of  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer"?  And 
what  does  th6  production  of  such  widely 
different  poems  snow  but  tbat  to  Boras  was 
given  an  exceptional  number  of  the  poet's 
moods  ?  Even  more  remarkable  than  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  Principal  Shairp 
buttresses  up  the  un&voiurable  view  which 
he  hardly  disguises  that  he  takes  of 
"Braoe's  Address."  Beferring  to  Mr. 
Carlyle's  opinion  tJiat  it  is  ^e  best  war- 
ode  ever  written  by  any  pen,  he  says  that 
"  a  very  different  estimate  of  it  has  been 
formed  by  judges  sufficiently  competent.  I 
remember  to  have  read  somewhere  of  a  con- 
versation between  Wordsworth  and  Mrs. 
Hemans  in  which  they  both  agreed  that  the 
famous  ode  was  not  much  more  than  a  com- 
monplace piece  of  schoolboy  rhodomontade 
about  liberty."  Apart  from  the  truth  of 
this  criticism,  there  is  nothing  in  the  writings 
either  of  Wordsworth  or  Mrs.  Hemans 
— although  the  one  wrote  "Sonnets  to 
Liberty,"  and  raved  at  one  time  something 
very  1^  rhodomontade  asiunst  "every 
sceptred  child  of  clay,"  and  ^e  other  wrote 
a  prize  poem  on  Sir  William  Wallace — to 
show  that  they  were  "  competent  judges  " 
of  such  a  poem,  much  less  sympathisers 
with  the  spirit  in  which  Burns  must  hare 
written  it.  Wordsworth's  ultimate  view  of 
the  French  Revolution,  in  particular,  made 
him,  perhaps,  as  incompetent  a  judge  of  a 
poem  occasioned  by  that  convulsion  as  could 
well  be  conceived.  As  for  the  value  of  the 
criticism,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  these  lines,  : 
gathering  in  force  to  the  end,  are  schoolboy 
rhodomontade  in  the  sense  in  which  Moltke's 
blows  in  the  Franco- German  war,  whioh 
culminated  in  the  ^1  of  I^uis,  were  military 
braggadocio. 

Principal  Shaim  writes  in  a  sufficiently 
simple  style,  althongh  we  stumble  occa- 
sionally on  slipshod  expression  s  like  * '  effective 
cranny."  Sometimes,  too,  he  is  not  quite 
clear  in  his  statement  of  &ct8.  Thus  we  are 
told  (p.  142)  that  "  during  the  first  year  at 
Dumfries,  Bums  for  the  first  time  began  to 
dabble  in  politics,"  although  in  the  chapter 
treating  of  his  life  at  Ellisland,  we  are  informed 
(p.  116)  that  "political  ballads,  too,  came 
from  his  pen,  siding  with  this  or  that  party 
in  local  elections."  The  volume  as  a  whole 
must  be  considered  readable,  even  b^  those 
who  do  not  hold  the  author's  sentiments, 
and  see  that  the  task  he  has  performed  has 
been  only  in  a  limited  sense  an  agreeable 
one.  WiLUiH  Wallace. 


The  Zv3m  cmd  the  British  Frontiers.  By 
Thomas  J.  Lucas,  Captain  of  the  Late 
Cape  Mounted  Bifles.  (Chapman  & 
HaU.) 

Mb.  Lucas,  who  last  year  published  Oamp 
Life  and  Sport  in  South  Africa,  has  again 
ventored  into  print,  in  the  hope  of  throwing 
some  additional  light  vpoa  the  many  com- 


plicated questions  inseparable  from  oar 
position  in  South  Africa.  In  this  he  has 
been  assisted  by  his  friend  Mr.  B.  Acton, 
who  has  contributed  the  account  of  the 
political  transactions  in  Natal  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  of  the  disputes  preceding  the  recent 
declaration  of  war.  Mr.  Lucas  himself  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Bifles  in  the  campugn  of  1851-53.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  visited  the  Cape  since 
then,  but  he  and  Mr.  Acton  between  them 
have  studied  the  multiforious  and  painful 
details  of  South  African  politics,  and  have 
set  before  the  pnblio  a  readable  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  an  aoonrate  acoount  <£  our 
dealings  with  tibe  Boers,  and  of  the  events 
whioh  preceded  and  led  to  the  Zulu  war. 

The  unaninuty  with  whicA  the  various 
writers  of  distinct  books,  reviews,  and 
magazine  articles  attribute  the  presmt 
state  of  things  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  is  remarkable  and  convincing. 
Messrs.  Lucas  and  Acton  are  among  the 
number.  The  annexation,  however,  was 
itself  the  last  of  a  series  of  persistent 
attacks  on  a  worthy  and  usefol  race  of  men, 
who,  as  South  African  colonists,  have  all 
along  shown  themselves  superior  to  us.  The 
first  act  in  this  long  drama  was  the  seizure 
of  Natal  in  1843,  and  the  consequent  exodus 
of  the  Dutch :  the  work  before  us  contains  a 
useful  chapter  on  this  subject,  ^'or  one 
brief  interval  the  hostilily  of  the  Colonial 
Office  to  the  Boen  ceased,  and,  under  the 
rule  of  two  enlightened  statesmen,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  Republics  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Orange  Free  State  was  pro- 
claimed and  guaranteed.  This  was  only  a 
short  interlude  ;  the  former  policy  resumed 
its  sway,  and  our  conduct  towards  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal  is  described  by  a 
very  able  and  competent  writer  as  "un- 
generous,  unjust,  and,  worse  thui  either, 
stupidly  impolitic."  In  a  review  in  this 
journal,  written  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  present  war,  we  expressed  our  opinion 
tiiat  the  annexation  was  an  act  of  high- 
handed injustice,  and  that  it  would  prove  to 
be  not  onlv  unjust  but  unwisa  The  ears  of 
the  officials  at  home  were  cUways  open  to 
the  reports  which  a  knot  of  active  intrigueni 
were  continually  pouring  into  them — reports 
always  unfavourable  to  the  Boers,  some 
false,  some  tme,  but  exaggerated.  The 
Governors  of  the  colony  were  unable  to  resist 
this  hostile  feeling,  and  became  the  agents 
of  an  astute  and  unprincipled  party.  Thns 
Mr.  Acton  describes  the  correspondence  of 
Sir  H.  Barkly,  Governor  of  the  Cape, 
and  Mr.  Southey  in  1875  and  1876  as  be- 
traying a  vehement  pr^'ndice,  a  restless 
fault-finding  and  tale-beanng  spirit  ^^ainst 
the  Boers*  Government  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  Boers,  living  fiur  from  centres  of  news 
or  politics,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of 
oonntiy  and  occn^d  with  thrar  farms, 
knew  Uttle  or  notiung  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  made  no  effort  to  resist  the  insidiouH 
scheming  of  their  enemies.  It  may  well  be 
thought  that,  being  themselves  an  indepen- 
dent State,  the  traditions  and  action  of  the 
Colonial  Office  of  another  country  could  be 
of  no  importance  to  them ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly surprising  that  tiiis  extinction  of  a 
repnbHo  should  l»ve  been  conducted  throagh 
the  Colcmial  Office  witbont  the  intervention 
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of  the  SeontaiT'  of  State  far  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  common  charge  i^inst  the  Boera 
was  that  they  made  slaves  of  the  bhwks ; 
bat  this  is  emphatically  denied  by  Messrs. 
Locaa  and  Acton,  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Aylward. 
The  niiaBionariea  in  their  zeal  for  the  native 
races  were  parties  to  spreading  this  report, 
and  joined  m  the  attaoks  on  the  Boers ;  they 
thus  helped  to  bring  on  a  war  which  mnst 
in  one  oampaign  cause  more  misery  and  a 
greater  loss  of  life  to  their  pntSgit  than  a 
oentnry  of  even  such  a  system  of  slavery  as 
is  laid  to  the  obarn  of  the  Boers. 

We  drove  the  Dutch  from  Natal  in  1843, 
and  what  is  the  result  of  our  thirty-six 
years'  rule  ?  Mr.  Acton  describes  that  colony 
as — 

"  SB  backward  u  the  least  happy  of  the  Weet 
Indian  iBlands,  estimating  its  prodaotiTeiiees  in 
due  relation  to  its  extent  and  variety  of  nataral 
resources.  Its  revenue  is  dsrived  id  great  part 
from  taking  customs'  toll  of  tbe  imports  and  ex- 
ports on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Tra&STOal, 
and  Orange  Kver  state,  snd  other  provinces  in- 
Irad.  A  good  pwiion,  too,  of  the  yro6L  hides, 
and  wDd- Masts'^  skins,  irith  ivory  and  the  like, 
makiiw  nearly  three^fonrths  of  the  aggregate  ex- 
ports from  Natal,  most  be  credited  to  the  upland 
plains  of  the  interior.  The  produce  of  sugar,  io 
1676,  amounted  in  value  to  100,OOCU.,  while  that  of 
coffee  and  other  tropical  growths  was  scarcely 
anything.  Jn  shorL  this  settlement  is  a  commer- 
ml  and  industiial  milure.  It  has  railway  works 
and  harbour  watka  going  on,  but  they  are  designed 
for  commanicatioDS  from  the  sea  to  the  neigfabour- 
ing  countries  beyond  the  DnE^enaburg,  which  must 
pay  Natal  a  toll  upon  their  needful  traffic  There 
u  no  rttd  source  or  stock  of  subetAntial  wealth  in 
the  province  itself  so  long  as  there  is  no  sufficient 
labouring  class,  English  working  men,  agricul- 
tural or  haDdicn^tsmen,  will  never  be  tempted  by 
oiha  of  a  ftee  passage  to  enugmte  to  a  eoantnr 
whan  they  would  have  to  stsnd  ude  by  side  with 
Ooolies  and  Kaffirs." 

Are  we  to  hope  for  anything  better  &om  the 
Transvaal  without  the  advantage  of  a  sea- 
port ?  Mr.  Lucas  well  remarks  that  per- 
haps the  worst  of  the  annexation  is  yet  to 
be  seen.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  people 
who  have  inherited  the  qualities  by  which 
theirancestorstriumphedoverthe  Spaniards, 
who  are  animated  by  the  same  deep  religious 
feeling,  and  who  have  within  the  last  half- 
century  sacrificed  ease,  wealth,  and  even  life 
to  their  love  of  liberty.  Our  author  adds  : — 
"The  reader  may  feel  as  much  sympathv  as  a 
loyal  and  patriotic  Englishman  dares  to  aolmow- 
ledge,  for  these  poor,  stout,  bigoted,  liberty- 
loving,  surly  Dutchmen,  so  often  honted  up  and 
down  over  the  vast  territories  of  South  Africa, 
so  r^)eate«ily  promised  the  quiet  eojo^meDt  of 
their  bare  independence,  so  peremptorily  turned 
out  of  one  Free  State  after  another.  Englishmen 
would  not  like  such  treatment," 

So  mooh  fau  of  late  been  written  respect- 
ing the  Zulus  that  their  history,  habits,  and 
military  organisation,  so  little  known  six 
months  ago,  ought  to  benow  familiar  to  every- 
one. Mr.  Lncas  gives  a  full  account  of 
them,  and  of  tbe  solemn  faroe  of  Sir  Theo- 
philns  Shepstone's  ooronation  of  Cetewayo 
(Mr,  Lucas  always  spells  tbe  name  Ketch- 
whyo),  with  all  the  ridiculons  circumstances 
attending  it.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  was  entirely 
trusted  by  Cetewayo,  and  we  may  well 
imagine  the  kinif's  surprise  when  his  former 
friend  and  would-be  patron  turned  against 
him  in  die  arbitration  on  the  diapoted  tenv 


tory.  In  all  our  history  there  is  no  more 
shameful  episode  than  this,  and  it  is  to  be 
deplored  tlutt  the  authorities  in  South  Africa 
should  have  seized  this  opportunity  of  acting 
to  Cetewayo  with  as  much  injustice  as  they 
had  just  before  shown  to  the  Boers. 

Mr.  Lucas  concludes  his  book  with  a 
translation  of  the  oath  of  mutual  allegiance 
lately  taken  l^  a  great  number  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Boors,  a  solemn  and  pathetic  document, 
which  bre^diM  a  spirit  of  sober  and  stead- 
fast deiermiiiation,  Kad  must  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  value  independence  and 
liberty.  Willuh  WicxHiH. 


EaJvlais  ei  son  (Bvwe.   Par  Jean  Fleury. 
(Paris :  Didier  et  Oie.) 

It  cannot  be  said  positively  that  Babelais 
has  lacked  oommentators.  Yet  those  who 
with  Coleridge  class  him  as  France's  contri- 
bution to  that  wondrous  cSiacle  of  crea- 
tive minds  of  whom  hardly  any  country 
has  produced  more  than  one  may  perhaps 
consider  that  he  has  in  this  respect  scarcely 
met  with  his  due.  A  library  of  imitations 
of  Babelais  would  be  large :  a  library  of 
comments  on  him  would  make  but  a  poor 
show  beside  the  enormous  mass  of  lucu- 
brations which  Homer,  Shakspere,  and 
Dante  have  at  one  time  or  another  given 
occasion  for.  But  admiration  of  Babelais 
has  not  on  the  whole  been  vocal.  Against 
Shakspere  and  Dante  Mrs.  Grundy  has  not 
loudly  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  Homer, 
even  had  he  given  any  occasion  to  the 
Philistine  to  blaspheme,  is  protected  by 
the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language.  But 
Babelais  is  a  sinner  so  notorious  as  to  have 
attracted  attention  in  the  by  no  means 
mealy-mouthed  i^e  in  which  he  himself 
lived,  and  the  harden  of  his  sin  is  still  heavy 
on  his  shoulders.  It  so  happens,  too,  that  a 
class  of  critics  who  are  not  as  a  rule  terrified 
by  any  offence  of  this  kind — those,  namely,  in 
whom  the  poetical  spirit  is  disproportionately 
prominent— are  almost  as  much  disgusted  by 
the  apparently  prosaic  and  positive  tone  of 
his  genius  aa  others  are  by  his  determined 
disregard  of  the  proprieties.  Hence  though 
very  few  men  of  great  powers  have  failed  to 
express  an  incidental  admiration  for  the 
author  of  Oargantuay  few  have  cared  to  treat 
of  his  merits  or  deflsots  at  length.  In  Eng- 
land since  the  brief  notice  of  Coleridge  we 
have  had  hardly  anything  except  Mr.  ^ng's 
excellent  essay  in.  Fnuer  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  In  Germany  a  treatise  of  some  length 
dealing  mainly  with  the  educational  views  of 
Babelais  apprared  not  loiu^  afterwutls,  and 
gave  occasion  to  U.  Alb6rtB6ville*s  admbrable 
article  in  the  Seoue  det  DeiueJ£oMk».  Other 
monographs  a  character  more  or  leas 
critical  have  also  been  written  of  late  by 
MM,  Noel,  Mayrargues,  Gebhard,  &o.,  but 
nothing  even  approaching  the  volumes  be- 
fore us  in  completeness  of  range  has  ever 
been  attempted,  even  in  the  endless  and  too- 
frequently  aimless  oommentaries  which  have 
accompanied  some  editions  of  Babelais' 
works. 

,  M.  Fleuxy's  two  volumes  contain  nearly 
1,100  pages,  and  this  large  space  is  well  filled. 
After  an  introduotoiy  chapter,  which  will  of 
itself  flimiBh  tbe  canning  in  criiiciam  with  a 


very  favourable  idea  of  the  author's  powvi, 
he  deals  ¥rith  the  scanty  facts  and  sbo^aat 
legends  of  his  hero's  life,  and  with  the  mu. 
cellaneons  works  which  with  more  or  Im 
probability  have  been  assigned  to  him. 
Then  follows  a  most  patient  analymi  vitk 
commentary  of  the  whole  of  Qargaidm  ud 
Pantagruel  £rom  beginning  to  end.  Tkii 
occupies  the  major  put  of  the  two  v(diuu, 
but  leaves  room  for  separate  cb^terscotk 
principles  of  Babelais,  on  his  ait,  hit 
and  diction,  his  precursors  and  foDoRr^ 
and  the  successive  views  whidi  criticiMB 
and  out  of  Fraooe  has  taken  of  Iub  im. 
The  last  two  chapters  necessitate,  it  iwi 
hardly  be  said,  the  drawing  up  in  a  limoti 
H>aoe  of  a  great  number  of  cnticil  indgmam 
The  penultimate  chapter,  indeed,  oontiiiie 
in  some  hundred  pages  a  compie  min  U 
muoh  of  the  comic  literature  of  Eoiope,  ud 
displays  M.  Fleury 's  powers  of  i^tprecUtioD 
in  a  very  favourable  light.    In  the  cany- 
ing  out  of  so  wide  a  programme  the  qa»- 
tions  which  present  themselves  to  ill  bit 
the  least  thoughtfiil  readers  nat^mlly  cams 
in  for  full  discussion  at  M.  Fleary's  iask 
Have  Oarganiua  and  PtaUagrwi  any  defi-  i 
nite  meaning  and  pnrpose  P  An  Hbejik-  \ 
borate  satires  on  oontemporaxy  pemnip 
and  history  P  Do  th^  fonn  aoiqiflittdaM 
irregular,  but  still  iSsoemibU^  nnot  io  I 
the  great  enterprise  of  Luther  and  Qim? 
Are  they  exponents  of  the  suie  bff 
materialist   but   altogether  DOD-dnniio 
philosophy  of  cultured  enjoyment  iM  wu 
afterwards  to  meet  with  furtbs  enwlion 
at  the  hands  of  so  many  men  ot  pirn  in 
France  from  Montaigne  to  Didott?  Ot, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  they  mere  ncra- 
tions  of  an  extraordinarily  active  ud  Cei- 
tile  brain,  having  josfc  so  much  contmui; 
of  thought  and  just  so  much  releniice  to 
serious  matters   and  actual  facte  u 
keep  their  interest  together  P   Luth,  n 
they  a  vast  satirical  aupercherie  intcoM  to 
beguile  readers  into  £anoyinp  a  d«p  BOfr 
ing  in  what  is  nothings  but  idle  libwdrj^  R- 
lieved  vrith  ocoasionsl  strdces  of  leans; 
and  wit  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  all  these  qoestiiiB 
have  at  one  time  or  other  been  answaedm 
the  affirmative.  From  the  patient  energj  c 
the  commentator  pure  and  simple  of  tk 
type  of  Bsmangart,  who  compounds  kejs. 
and  800S  a  distinct  personal  reference  inere^ 
yard  of  ta-ipe  that  Ghugamelle  coosnmet 
down  to  the  high  intuition  of  Colerid^ 
who  will  have  Panuxge  to  be  the  ttuJff- 
standing  and  Pantagmel  the  reason,  s 
freak  of  ingenious  interpretation  bas  ^ 
wanting.    Among  these  eztravagancslL 
Fleury  picks  his  way  with  a  great  d(l» 
sobriety  and  judgment.   His  general 
tion  is,  on  the  whole,  as  he  very  W 
admits,  not  different  from  that 
ville,  though  it  is  of  course  mooh  wan 
worked  out,  and  bears  signs  of  having  bia 
independently  arrived  at.    He  scontstbi 
ridiculous  key-system,  the  It^cal  oiitcooj 
of  which  is  the  well-known  ^^'^^ 
the  fantastic  anonymous  diaileriei  cal^ 
"Songes  Drolatiques 
an  elaborate  modem  description  ^PP^'r 
to  each,  identifying  it  with  anch  vii 
a  character  in  Babelais  and  in  iista^ 
Bat  he  does  not  d«iy  that)  in  deaviV 
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Jsis  scenes,  Babel&is  was  constanily  intro- 
^iJiciiig  satirical  alliiBions  to  this  or  ihaA 
^rent,  belief,  or  personage  of  his  time. 

IB  he  less  disposed  to  a  wise  eclecticism 
^  his  other  solations.    We  think,  however, 
^^itt,  fbllowing  M.  BSrille,  he  has  given 
father  too  r^olar  a  purpose  and  tendency 
Paatagrual.    We  cannot  admit  the  cor- 
i«-«ipoiidraice  of  the  islands  visited  with 
^tfot&in  states  or  oonditiona  of  the  soal;  and 
1^  fear  (though  ourselves  vetr  hamble  aer- 
rants  d  the  dive  hout^Ue)  Mat  the  trans- 
ISktation  of  trinq  into  "  tnraiUei,  esp^res, 
siineat :  Ykge  d'or  n'eet  pas  dans  le  mss^,  il 
eA  dans  r»T«iiir,"  is  <me  which  Itabelais 
Unielf  wonld  have  greeted  in  a  maimer 
am  cfaaraoteristic  than  polite. 

Oar  own  theory  is  not  exactly  identical 
with  anj  hitherto  proposed.    We  think  that, 
« ikr  as  the  whole  book  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
nistalEe  to  attribute  any  general  purpose  or 
plan  to  the  author.    The  progress  of  the 
Laman  soul  does  not  commend  itself  to  ns 
aoy  more  than  the  private  history  of  the 
Cenrt  of  Navarre,  the  corruptionB  of  the 
Court  of  Borne  any  more  than  the  methods 
of  manufacturing  wine.  If  Rabelais  be  read 
«it2i  no  preconceived  ideas,  but  with  a  fiur 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  time  and  o£ 
tke  litenry  sonroeB  of  the  book»  we  think 
4bat  utly  oue  ooncliuion  ii  admusible.  The 
AB^lnr,  a  man  of  extraordinary  Imrmng, 
JBBfleBS  intelleot,  and  a  huge  &culty  of 
iwa^tw,  was  driven  by  the  circumstances 
of  -AiJiQ  time  to  write,  and  by  his  own  tempera- 
ia»-vt  to  write  as  he  did.    The  romances  of 
ch-a^nby  in  par^  and  his  beloved  Lnoian  for 
th)^*      gave  him  his  form.    So  strong  in- 
does  the  influence  of  Lucian  seem  to  us 
n  this  caae  that  we  doubt  whether  anyone 
who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  Panta- 
mtelat  of  Samosata  can  at  all  grasp  the 
XwuuiBt  of  Chinon.    The  form  being  thus 
^ren,  the  fiUing-a^  was  purely  fisrtnitons. 
The  inezbanstable  imagination  of  Babelais 
ied  him  to  disciUB  almort  all  subjeota,  and 
his  stnmg  and  sane  intellect  determined  the 
value  (tf  what  he  said.   Bnt  that  a  treatise 
4n  education,  an  exposure  of  eoclesiastical 
««Tapb*on,  a  project  for  the  reform  of 
criminal  jurisprndence,  or  a  des^  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  labour  under  the  snape  of  the 
herb  Pantagruelion,  ever  entered  his  head  we 
■believe  tao  more  than  we  believe  Thaumast's 
«xpIaaation  of  the  grimaces  of  Pannrge. 

Nor  need  it  be  tlioiiglit  that  the  refusal  to 
recognise  a  predetermined  plan  in  this  great- 
est of  extravaganzas  necessarily  leads  to  a 
diminished  apprehensioa  of  the  value  and 
pregnoncyofthe  author's  thoaghtin  detached 
Mints.  We  are  pervnaded  that  its  effbot  is 
mwtiy  contrary.  For  instance,  all  or 
«fano8i  all  the  schemes  of  the  voyage  require 
the  *'  Boyanme  d'Entelechie  "  to  bo  treated 
ai  a  mere  lApnta.  Now,  we  do  not  think 
that  an^  person  who  reads  this  delightful 
episode  impartially  oan  endorse  such  a  suppo- 
rition.  When  Babelais  wants  to  destroy  and 
overthrow,  it  is  not  Una  that  he  produces 
hia  effect.  The  claws  of  the  furred  law-oats 
themselves  could  not  rip  and  rend  more  than 
hia  portraiture  of  the  court  of  Grippeminand 
or  the  Binging  Island.  Bnt  witii  the  graoioOB 
nnon  of  Ia  Quinte  "  it  is  quite  different 
One  mi^t  almost  sfty  that  the  whole 

BO  aUaiemait  inrtnad  of  a  dabort^^y« 


from  metaphysics.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
lightful than  the  picture  of  the  queen  as 
with  a  beau  bougvet  de  rosea  franchss  she 
touches  and  restores  the  ecstasied  Panta. 
gruel,  or  substitutes  for  her  own  rather 
abstract  meal  of  categories  and  second  inten- 
tions a  hospitality  better  suited  to  her  mun- 
dane visitors.  We  should  like  to  linger  over 
these  chapters,  which  have  been  much  mis- 
inteiroeted,  though  it  might  have  been  re- 
membered in  England  at  least  that  no  less  a 
man  than  Peacock  thought  well  enough  of 
the  obeas  episode  to  tranaiEbr  it  to  Mdmeowrt. 
Fmperlj  stodied  we  are  sue  that  they  will 
convince  anyone  of  the  danger  of  making  all 
the  places  of  halt  on  the  voyage  symbouoal 
of  something  to  be'  avoided.  As  for  the 
irreligious  and  unliterary  hypothesis  of  the 
spurionsness  of  the  fifth  book,  we  decline 
here  to  discuss  it. 

Babelais,  then,  should  be  regarded  as,  in 
Bacon's  words,  a  "  full "  man,  with  immense 
reading,  endless  fancy,  and  much  sound 
sense,  who  wrote  to  relieve  his  plethora  of 
thought  and  information,  and  in  writing 
allowed  himself  the  completest  licence  of 
imagination  and  language.  We  believe  that 
in  thia  a&ontZon,  jcuned  to  his  extraordinary 
fecundity  of  out-of-the-way  association,  Ubb 
the  secret  of  his  unlucky  coarseness,  much 
more  than  in  tihe  deliberate  purpose  of  using 
it  skunk-fashion  as  a  protection  which,  with 
scant  regard  for  his  character,  some  of  his 
admirers  have  attributed  to  him.  That  he 
was  not  unaware  of  its  preservatare  effect  is 
possible,  but  that  he  used  it  dehberately 
either  to  this  end  or  as  a  sugarplum  to  ^et 
the  pnblic  to  swallow  his  reforming  satire 
we  do  not  believe  for  a  moment.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  is  something  very  peculiar  in 
this  unluolc^  feature.  It  is  not  the  snigger 
of  Voltaire  nor  the  diseased  itch  of  Simfc, 
nor  the  almost  innocent  naturiJism  of 
Diderot,  nor  tiie  mere  brutality  of  certain 
mediaeval  writers.  Iieast  of  all  is  it  the 
half-poetioal  aeuanality  of  Kargnerite  and 
Desperiera.  There  ia  little  that  is  poetical 
abont  Babelais.  He  has  never  fiut  what 
Begnier  calls 

*'  Le  reffret  mnsif  et  conftii 
I/aToir  it£  9t  n'itre  plu." 

And  there  is  as  little  glamour  about  his  vice 
as  about  his  virtue.  It  is  simply  the  excur- 
sion of  a  fertile  mind,  gifted  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  no  sense  of  shame, 
into  a  region  where  ludicrous  ideas  are  to 
be  had  for  the  picking  up  by  those  whom 
shame  does  not  trouble,  at  the  expense  of 
those  whom  it  doea.  The  perfectly  untrans- 
lateable  word  saugrmu  expresses  Babelais 
exacdy,  and  that  word  alime. 

We  do  not  go,  therefore,  with  M.  Flenry 
quite  to  the  end.  Bat  on  our  hypotheaia — 
tiiat  Babelais  in  bis  deviona  eomae  was  con- 
stantly attracted  to  this  or  that  contemporary 
event,  personage,  and  opinion — ^it  is  clear 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  unravelling 
these  allnsiona  even  by  those  who  are  not 
driven  by  some  general  theory  into  imi^paiing 
allusion  where  none  exists.  -  In  this  direction 
M.  Flenry  is  a  valuable  guide  and  well 
worth  following!  almm  excepting  the 
points  we  bare  mentaoied.  Hia  charier  on 
the  langna^  of  hia  author  is  instructive, 
thoBgh  a  httle  marred  by  the  peouliar  luee 
eommmkUana  which  the  dssonaaion  of  irre- 


gular verbs  is  known  to  occasion.  On 
gener^  IVench  literature  his  judgment  is^ 
as  we  have  already  stated,  excellent.  In  hia 
English  allnsions,  which  are  pretty  nume- 
rous, he  is  not  quite  so  happy,  and  we 
should  imagine  that  his  knowledge  in  this 
respect  was  chiefly  second-lumd.  But  uni- 
versal knowledge  is  not  to  be  expected;  and 
the  general  exoellenoe  of  M.  FLnuy's  book 
is  &r  more  than  suflScient  to  carry  off  a  few 
alipfl  abont  the  "  childUke  gaiety  ^*  of  Spen- 
aer,  the  date  of  Hottenx's  translation,  and 
BO  ferth.  We  can  recommend  it  very 
heartily.  Those  who  know  its  subject  will 
find  much  new  information  in  its  pages. 
Those  who  are  deterred  from  making  ac- 
quaintance with  the  original  by  invincible 
fears — quite  groundless  by  the  way — of  its 
difficulty,  dulness,  or  nncleanness,  will  hero 
find  as  good  a  substitute  as  possible.  Bnt 
many,  we  hope,  will  be  induced  by  it  to  go  to 
the  book  itself,  which  they  will  be  thoroughly 
prepared  to  understand  and  enjoy.  Should 
they  be  tempted  to  extend  their  excursion  into 
the  ^t  n^on  of  early  French  literature, 
of  which  U .  Flenry  ^ves  them  some  glimpeea, 
they  will  thank  him  all  the  more  for  the 
introduction.-  Ajid  we  venture  to  ttiink 
that  ikej  win  agree  with  ns  in  refusing  to 
see  in  the  Priestess  Bacbuc  and  her  shrine, 
when  they  reach  them,  more  than  a  humor- 
ous and  less  poetical  repetition  of  the  burden 
of  Bcclesiastes — with  this  diflerenoe,  that  the 
oheerfol  nature  and  inexhaustible  &ncy  of 
the  more  modern  preacher  led  him  to  a 
lively  instead  of  a  gloomy  conclusion.  None 
but  a  vety  dull  man  will  take  half  an  hour 
to  find  out  whether  he  is  a  Pantagmelist  or 
not.  If  he  be  not,  let  him  instantly  drop 
the  book  and  never  take  it  np  again.  If  he 
be,  he  will  enjoy  more  and  mora,  from  page 
to  page,  the  splendid  and  boundless  humour 
of  his  author,  and  wiU  come  back  to  him 
again  and  again  6a  rest  and  rafbeshment,  for 
encouragement  and  instruction,  and  above 
all  for  relief  from  the  anti-Fantagmelist 
Philistinism  of  this  workaday  world. 

Gbobgi  Saxftsbubt. 


NEW  HOTSLB. 

Orottford.    By  Thomas  Warden.   In  Two 

Volumes.  (Bentley.) 
The  Book  with  Seven  8eaU.    By  Carl  Adal- 
bert.   Translated  by  Miss  Whyte.  In 

Two  Volumes.  (Bemington.) 
8taniey*a  Wife.    Bj  Major  Smith.   In  Two 

Volumes.  (Bemington.) 
Some  of  Life's  Lessons.    By  Mary  Jefferies. 

In  One  Volume.  (Bemington.) 
Orwnge  Lily.   By  the  Author  of  "  Queenie." 

In  Two  Volumes.    (Hurst  k  BlackiBttb) 
Over  the  Border.  By  Mrs.  Lysaght  **  Blw- 

bell  Series."    (Marcus  Ward.) 

Thbbb  is  much  to  admire  in  Orossford.  It  is 
written,  for  one  thing,  in  clear  and  vigorous 
English  ;  for  another,  it  contains  some  plea- 
sant notes  on  the  open-air  aspects  of  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  English  coast ;  then  thero  is 
something  of  humour  in  it ;  thera  is  at  least 
one  pret^  touch  of  sentiment ;  the  sketches 
of  sport  that  abound  in  it  are  kindly  and 
clear;  the  sketchea  of  character  beside 
them  are  well  felt  and  neatly  done.  Its 
great  defect  is  its  sUgfatneBS  of  texture. 
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which,  indeed,  is  so  pronounced  as  to 
make  the  impression  produced  by  the 
book  as  a  whoto  but  poor  in  quality  and  but 
tcaauaent  in  kind.  Story  the  norel  has 
none;  you  make  the  aoqnaintanoe  in  it  of 
Beveral  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  in 
oonrse  ofiome,  after  a  good  deal  of  fishing 
and  shooting,  with  a  little  unnecessary 
horror — thrown  in  by  the  author,  it  would 
seem,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  a  novel 
without  horror  is  not,  he  believes,  or  is 
given  to  believe,  a  novel  at  all — the  several 
persons  get  paiwd  off  eligibly  and  well,  and 
are  all  invited  out  to  Canada,  where  another 
of  the  author's  personages  has  founded  a 

.settlement^  for  no  other  apparent  reason 
than  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
calling  it "  Grossford,"  the  name  of  <^e  novel 
and  the  name  of  the  home  village  where  the 
scene  of  the  novel  is  lud.  That  Mr.  Warden 
mnst^  and  will,  do  better  next  lame  is  vei^ 
evident  Of  u^one  who  could  write  snon 
»  bit  of  quiet  hnnumr  as  that  passage  in 
Oroagford  about  old  Spargo  (i.,  37-13) ;  or 
find  Miss  Meldon's  final  word  (ii.,  1211  to 
the  love-passage  between  herself  and  Har- 
land ;  or  see  clearly  enough  to  paint  them 
such  pleasant  oddities  as  Allan  Mead,  and 
Major  Xiomax,  and  Miss  Lamble,  and  Phi< 
lippa,  and  Kvelyn  ;  or  imagine  the  scene  be- 
tween Heathfield  and  the  maniao  (ii,  241- 
245),  one  has  a  right  to  expect  not  a 
little  that  is  good.  All  these  things,  their 
slightnees  notwithstanding,  are  jnst  and 
right  in  no  small  degree ;  and  if  Mr.  War- 
den will  only  content  himself  next  time  with 
fewer  figures  and  a  more  compact  and 
orderly  style  of  composxtaon — the  word  is 
used  in  its  pictorial  sense — ^he  cannot  &il  to 
TOoduce  something  which  shall  be  better  than 
Oro^ford ;  something,  that  is  to  say,  which 
shall  partake  in  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
a  work  of  art,  and  not  be  merely  a  set  of 
pages  with  artistic  hiuts  and  motives  peep- 
ing through  them  here  and  there. 

In  The  Book  loith  Seven  Seals  the  story  is 
told  of  how  the  heart  of  a  youthful  German 
countess  with  a  turn  for  rhapsodical  soli- 
loquy and  a  habit  of  platonica  was  gradually 
opened  to  love  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  of  what  came  of  the  several  processes 
by  whi(^  Uiis  effect  was  achieved.  The 
novel,  which,  in  its  English  guise  at  loast, 
is  wordy  witjiont  being  fluen^  is  not  at  all 
unreadable,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the 
sort  -of  work  tiiat  one  would  like  to  be  shut 
up  vrith  in  a  dungeon,  or,  indeed,  in  a  lonely 
place  of  any  sort  It  has  a  kind  of  plot  in 
it ;  the  intention  of  psychology  that  is  mani- 
fest throughout  is  not  altogether  nnpraise- 
worthy,  thoagh  it  appears  to  have  impelled 
the  author  to  talk  such  sentimental  twaddle 
as  not  even  with  a  German  countess  for  a 
mouthpiece  can  sound  possible ;  and  as  a 
sketoh  of  German  life  and  thought  and  man- 
ners it  is  of  some  little  interest.  Its  chief 
attraction  lies  in  its  characters,  which  are  so 
fsarfiUly  and  wonderfully  made  that  iu  the 
end  you  know  not  whether  to  admire  the 
Tfingefbl  Jesuit  (there  is  actually  a  vengefal 
Jesuit!)  more  than  the  princess  who  seems 
to  have  profited  Hm  earlier  novels  of 
Gteoi^  Saod ;  at  whether  the  wily  Italian 
be  not  better  than  them  both ;  or  if,  afber 
all,  the  youthful  countess  herself  be  not  the 

.  fearfiillest  and  wonderfhllest  of  all.   It  is 


not  every  novel  that  leaves  behind  it  this 
feeling  of  pei^ezity ;  and  if  to  prodnoe  it 
be  a  merit,  then  is  The  Book  with  BeaU 
a  meritorious  work  indeed. 

Of  Sianley^a  Wifsy  which  is  written  with 
much  of  that  xesolute  B^rtivmess  peculiar 
to  the  amateur,  there  is  but  little  to  be 
noted.  Majw  Smitii  has  made  his  hero  a 
ostein  injndiciouB  but  otherwise  virtoons, 
and  his  heroine  one  of  the  poor  creatures 
called  garrison  hacks;  he  has  elected,  in 
tolling  his  stoiy,  to  be '  something  of  an 
agreeable  rattle,  and  something  of  a  desperate 
conspirator ;  and  the  result  of  his  effort  is 
a  book  {Stomley's  Wife  is  in  book  form,  is, 
indeed,  in  two  volumes,  oud  is,  therefore,  it 
is  assumed,  to  be  accounted  a  kind  of  book) 
that  is  certainly  not  agreeable  and  is  scarce 
likely,  you  would  guess,  to  be  found  useful. 
The  ma  of  it  is  commonly  of  a  sort  that 
seems  to  exercise  a  certain  charm  upon  the 
military  mind :  the  straggles  of  the  Abstract 
Ensign  with  liie  type  of  woman  who  is  wont 
to  BMk  solaoe  for  her  wounded  feelings  in 
actions  for  breach  of  promise  <^  marriage 
appearing  to  stimulate  considerably  the  mm- 
tary  imagination :  but  to  a  non-professional 
person,  it  has  usually  a  smack  of  coarseness, 
the  savour  of  a  vulgarity  robust  and  a  little 
sordid,  that  is  not  pleasant.  As  for  its 
tragedy,  it  includes  a  mad  bull  and  a  night 
in  the  mud  of  a  lonely  ditch,  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly austere.  That  l&ijor  Smith  has 
it  in  him  to  do  not  ill  is  proved  by  the 
presence  in  his  work  of  his  clever  sketch 
of  Barney  Templeton,  and  by  the  concep- 
tion—which is,  unhappily,  a  good  deal 
better  than  the  oecation— of  his  ecomtric 
Marquis. 

The  heroine  of  Some  of  Infe*»  Lessons  was 
"not  strictly  beautiful,"  it  is  true,  "bat 
her  features  were  pleasing,  and  bore  upon 
them  the  impress  of  a  rafined  and  oultivabed 
mind ;  "  while  the  hero  "  had  a  large  food 
of  humour,  and  a  thoroughly  well  cultivated 
mind"  also,  and  "when  he  chose  to  exert 
his  powers  of  pleasing  seldom  failed  in  pro- 
ducing a  favourable  impression."  Which  of 
life's  lessons  it  is  that  is  learned  by  this 
well-assorted  couple  is  not  altogether  obvious, 
the  only  one  of  them  that  is  taught  by  the 
book  being  the  very  plain  and  superfluous 
one,  that  it  is  better  altf^^her  to  re&ain 
from  writing  novels  when  your  talent  leads 
yoD  otherwhwe. 

In  Orange  lAly  the  anthoxcM  of  Queenie 
has  produced  a  land  of  naturalistdo  pastoral 
novel  &at,  if  yon  put  a  little  firmness  and 
goodwill  into  your  task,  may  be  read  with 
some  pleasure.  You  need  firmness,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  scarce  any  story  in  the  book,  and 
that  which  has  to  serve  as  its  equivalent  is 
often  insufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  in- 
terest ;  and  you  need  goodwill,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  evident  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  the  authoress  is  not  always  able 
to  maintain  at  a  fitting  artistic  level  the 
conventionality  she  has  chosen  to  patronise. 
The  scene  of  the  novel  is  laid  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  among  determined  Orangemen  and 
tamaoB ;  and  what  there  is  in  it  of  romantic 
is  attached  to  the  love-passages  of  Tom 
Ooolter,  who  is  of  low  degree,  and  of  lily 
Keag,  who  is  a  yeoman's  dan^ter,  as 
ohil£en  first  of  all,  tiien  as  boy  and  maid, 
and  finally  as  man  and  woman.   Their  tale 


is  a  homely  and  a  Bim]de  tale 
and  apparently  it  is  rathw  as  an  opporbm^ 
for  the  exercise  of  a  certain  prindbre  hal^ 
of  psytdiology  and  for  the  reprodHtioB  of 
homespun  character  and  manaoB  thatths 
authoress  has  adopted  it  than  with  any  idea 
of  pxoduoiu^  a  work  of  fiotaoueraimkor 
art   Be  this  as  it  may,  she  has  onV 
putially  succeeded  in  awunning  and  main, 
taming  her  interest   Her  characters  H 
tibe  roundness  and  follness  of  actuality;  \ef 
manners  are  but  meagrelyreudered;  thmiii 
sense  of  spareness,  of  flimsiness  even,  abcnt^ 
whole  business  that  no  amount  of  t^e  honi. 
ble  Ulster  dialect  were  sufficient  to  mmni, 
The  best  things  in  her  book  appear  to  bt 
found  in  connexion  with  the  twin-siatenf( 
the  Castle ;  but  the  witeh's  letter  (ii,  % 
100)  and  wiU  (101-102)  are  eiceUent,iid 
so,  too,  is  the  way  in  wMch  Osilla'a  lore  for 
big  John  Gilhom  is  conveyed  to  &e  nider'i 
mind.    Indeed,  there  is  so  much  of  menc  id 
Orange  LiUf  that  it  is  as  a  partial  suom 
throughout  that  it  must  be  constdoed,  tjA 
never  as  altogether  a  bihue.  Th«e  is  tw 
much  of  "  wee  "  in  it,  I  Bbonld  add,  inj 
there  are  more  provincialisms  in  the  ten 
("sonsy,"  "douce,"  " throughother ")  tk 
there  should  have  been. 

Over  the  Border,  a  tale  of  love  and  murder, 
is  not  particularly  strong,  bat  it  ispnttyiii 
itself,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  nicelj  writtei). 
There  is  a  flippant  hero  in  it,  and  tlm  i)  s 
noble  hero,  accused  of  a  crime  hesfmrtmi- 
mitted,  and  bearing  for  ten  lo^  jEin  the 
suspicion  and  the  shame  withoatimnnnnr, 
as  a  noble  hero  should  ;  there ifitpifA;^ 
to  reward  him  for  his  nobili^;  time  ti  t 
joUy  Irish  doctor  to  play  the  prto(a|Am- 
ing  angal  and  set  things  straight;  (mta 
sprained  ancles,  broken  embadmeDts,<fo 
of  marriage,  and  brain-fevers,  to  help  on  tie 
excitement ;  and,  by  a  pleasant  if  eomevk 
ancient  device,  the  love-atoiy  of  the  benra; 
and  the  hero  is  made  to  compensate  for 
sorrow  suffered  long  before  by  hismotlc 
and  her  father,  who  had  a  love-storr  k 
their  own  account,  and  a  love-story  with  a. 
unhappy  ending.     Here  and  there  Mit 
Lys^ht  gives  way  rather  freely  to  the 
of  French ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
why,  if  she  will  cry  out  "  Ay  de  mi!" 
should  omit  the  accent  mf  the  proDODn,  u^ 
so  make  gibberish  of  it    These  bleoiais 
and  some  oUiers  apart,  Over  iheBerdei^^ 
commendable  little  work. 


mriminfT  t.ttmatitr*. 

An  Amtotated  ZAt  ^  fooftf  prints  <"** 
tobefyundmthe  UimmUy  and  OiOt^  ^ 
at  OaaAridgB.  By  S.  Sandara.  (CmW? 
University  Press.)  Books  printed  on  ^'^^  - 
parchojent  do  not.  properly  spcakiiig,  cmact^V 
special  bibliographicaf  divieion ;  ncTertheles,* 
limited  number  of  co^  printed,  their  cowy^ 
rarity  and  thrar  great  beauty,  often  eMjKW  ^ 
the  addition  of  illuminated  numatmei  «».''^ 
render  them  objects  of  special  value  andaK^ 
Hence  such  volumea  are  usually  now  aa^' 
libraries  next  to  the  manuscriptB.  J^^^" 
National  Library  at  Paris  doDtwned  ' 
l,4e7)  volumee  or  tracts,  which  in  i<^^'  ^ 
increaaed  to  2,628,  a  number  prohHj  ^, 
paaaed  by  that  contained  in  all  the  jnm^ 
^nte  fihraries  of  Bogland  together, 
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P*  'Ige  is  not  rich  in  Tellam-priirted Itodo — 
iTflmfrf  labraiy  being  inferior  in  this 
not  omj  to  the  niter  univenitj,  bat  also 
al  privete  collections,  and  the  total  number 
mtmnatf  and  coU^  libraries  tog;eiiieT 
ImUj  exceeding  IfiO  —  this  oareful  monq^ph 
i£i  cotainly  be  most  welcome  to  all  who  are  m- 
liested  in  bililiography,  and  especiaUy  to  those — a 
igffUy  increasing  namber — who  have  taken  to  the 
taJr  of  mediae vsl  serrice-books.  The  litoi^cal 
mks  here  noticed  form  nearly  half  of  the  entire 
^'jllecrtion.  They  indnde  amon^  other  treasures  a 
miqne  eojy  of  the  Saintee  Miasal  (19)  of  1491, 
vt>  cqnee  of  the  rare  York  Minal  of  1516 
3G.  i^O),  and  a  coot  of  the  hitbeito  undeacribed 
iuiim  Minal  (118)  printed  at  Paris  in  1511  for 
vWoidesndiBViqnee.  No.32i8rWBbelieTe,the 
copy  of  the  Brixm  Missal  of  140S  in  an 
EiuUdt  public  libnuy,  but  there  is  a  copy  at 
Jbhbanhsm  Flaoe  and  another  in  the  m»ary 
r  Mr.  Weale.  The  Li^  aGssal  (4S)  of  1523 
.«  n.^t  a  unique  copy  of  this  edition;  both 
hf  Brilidi  Huseom  (3,866  c)  and  the  Semi- 
«T  of  Mechlin  poness  copies,  but  with  the 
'ict>n  (mly  on  vellum.  Of  the  edition  of  1613 
il )  the  Seminary  of  Xa^  has  a  copy,  as  also 
u  Rojal  Library  at  BraaselB,  the  latter  being 
oe  of  Uie  fine  coUection  of  earl^  printed  books 
itelj  fbond  in  a  walled-up  room  in  the  church  of 
Leonard  at  Leau.  The  Utrecht  Missal  (32)  of 
'jI4  is  a  very  scarce  volume,  but  there  isafioe 
in  the  choice  librair  of  the  Bev.  J.  Fuller 
RoedeiL  The  Toumai  MUBsal  (52)  of  1540  was 
Rrtmiolj  ^ated  at  Antwerp,  and  with  the  same 
[vpe  u  the  editiim  of  1627  i  it  is  the  least  rare  of 
:ha  four  editiooB  of  tins  Use,  Five  editions  of  the 
Missal  anterior  to  that  of  1655  (57J  are 
[i;i>wii;  a  wpy  of  that  of  1610  is  in  the  ^tiA 
HmsciH.  We  nught  add  lai^^r  to  the  number  frf 
»p&ea  sf  most  of  the  liturgical  books  here  men- 
doiMd,  tUt  branch  of  Ubfiography  having  been 
mitni  tecently  tlie  most  neglected,  and  in  aU  pro- 
ba^xfityaloiiK  time  will  elapse  before  we  gat  a 
co'Kitplete  list  of  the  innumerable  aervice-books 
ids  ued  b;  tlie  press  in  tiie  fiAoenth  and  sixteenth 
omtimei.  Jfeantime,  catalogues  like  the  present 
di»  foodaeniee  in  making  known  the  treasures 
riicxlaiaed  io  libraries  to  which  access  is  not  easy. 
Va  appendix  contains  a  useful  list  of  works  m 
iLiaiiiscript  and  print  referring  to  or  illusttative  of 
he  bibliography  and  palaeography  of  Cambridge 
ibr~arie8. 

Se^ot^for  Qirla  and  CoUeget  for  Women.  By 
'hiar/ea  Eyre  Pascoe.  (Haidwicke  and  Bogue.) 
Er.  Pascoe  is  already  fevourably  known  as  the 
impiler  of  a  useful  Sandhook  to  the  Ftindpal 
chuols  of  England,  which,  though  manifesting  a 
Ltle  caprice  and  want  of  clear  purpose  as  to  the 
loice  and  rejection  of  particuhu:  schools,  is 
1  accurate  and  useful  manual,  within  its  own 
age.  The  present  work  is  much  more  than  a 
Lsre  directorr.  It  isa  cataloffue  rauoanS  of  such 
ill^ea,  pubfie  schools,  nnivernty  ezaminationa, 
td  other  educational  agencies,  as  are  now  aocee»' 
lie  to  gills  and  women ;  and  it  offers  in  the  form 
'  extracts  from  Beports,  and  references  to  public 
leechea  and  writings,  explanations  of  the  origin 
id  purpose  of  the  mat  modem  movements  in  tiiis 
rectioD.  It  is  not  voy  easy  to  nnd^tand  the 
Lan  of  the  book :  whv,  e.  g.,  the  only  reference  to 
le  elementary  part  oi  education  should  consist  of 
uticulars  about  the  Kindergarten;  why  the 
xford  and  Cambridge  Local  Euminations  should 
i  described  and  discussed  in  the  third  chapter 
id  then  again  in  the  ninth ;  why  there  shonld  be 
ro  lists  of  Endowed  Schools  for  Girls  on  pages 
t  and  233,  and  why  they  should  not  correspond ; 
w  why,  in  Chapter  IX.,  if  examination  papers 
e  selected  and  reprinted,  there  should  be  nothing 

indicate  what  particular  examining  authority 
A  set  each  paper.  The  book  would  have  been 
016  complete  n  it  luid  indicated  aome  of  the 
•nits  of  ecntaefe  between  seeondaiyedaeation  and 
'^■•yslent  «f  primarr  imtmetios  as  le^dated  and 
AM^aed  by  llie  Education  Deparfaiaent. 
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example,  an  experiment  is  now  being  tried  at  the 
Chichester  Training  College,  wi^  a  view  to  pre- 
pare ladies  of  a  superior  social  portion  and  general 
education  for  the  work  of  elementary  teaichers; 
the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  also  pro- 
vides special  instruction  for  a  class  of  stucwnt- 
teachers,  who  are  not  working  for  Ckivemment 
<»rti£cates,  but  who,  though  tec^ving  umUar  tech- 
nical trtuning,  are  seeking  to  ([ualifyuiemselvesfor 
teacherships  in  private  umilies  Euid  in  secondary 
schools.  Throughout  the  book,  too,  the  author 
shows  an  inabiUty  to  discriminate  the  diffraent 
grades  of  school,  either  on  the  principle  recom- 
mended by  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission  or  on 
any  other  intelligible  system.  In  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  work  also  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  pains 
wUl  be  taken  to  brin^  the  infbrmation  down  to 
the  latest  date,  and  to  inelnde  insndi  alist  as  that 
on  page  47  schools  like  Haynard's  School  at 
Exeter  and  Lady  Holle's  School  at  Hackney, 
which  ate  already  in  full  and  vigorous  action,  and 
some  of  which  are  of  yet  higher  rank  than  those 
enumerated.  Bat  ^ter  making  full  allowance  for 
these  drawbacks,  the  fact  remains  that  Ifr.  Pascoe 
has  produced  a  valuable  book.  His  informa- 
tion has  been  obtuned  from  authentic  sources,  and 
has  been  put  brother  with  sympathy  and -some 
intelligence.  The  scope  of  his  work  includes, 
not  only  the  chief  educational  resources  now 
available  for  women,  but  also  some  of  the  most 
important  openings  to  professional  life  and  suitable 
employment.  He  has  evidentiy  had  in  view  the 
wants  of  those  parents— chiefly  of  the  upper  middle- 
class — who  deure  to  find  for  their  daughters  the 
best  modem  means  of  iastraction,  and  the  best 
stunnlns  to  honourable  effort  after  the  school-life 
is  ended.  And  to  such  parents  this  book  may  be 
safely  commended  as  trustworthy  in  what  it  asserts, 
and,  on  tiie  whole,  judidona  in  what  it  suggeats. 

The  Ft^~Iior«  Record  ia  a  nicely-printed  and 
interesting  miscellany.  Mrs.  Latham  contributes 
a  collection  of  West  Buaaex  popular  beliefs,  with 
a  capital  index.  To  make  a  atray  cat  forget  its  old 
home  yon  must  shut  it  up  in  a  cold  oven.  If  this 
will  not  do,  it  is  obvious  that  a  hot  oven  will 
serve  the  purpose,  Mrs.  Latham  givu  some 
examples  of  animal-ghosts,  a  rare  but  well- 
attested  form  of  spectre  which  we  recommend 
to  tiie  notice  of  Dr.  Maudsley.  tS.i.  Balston 
writes  some  notes  on  folk-tales.  We  must  observe 
that  because  a  tale  current  in  Scotland  is  found 
in  San^it,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Sanskrit  is 
the  ori^nal  form.  It  was  a  Mdrchen  before 
it  got  into  Sanskrit  literature,  and  its  Sanskrit 
or  £^;yptian  form  ia  only  the  oldest  recorded 
shape.  Mr.  Pfoundes'  Japanese  MarcJicn  are 
capital;  here  we  have  the  Japanese  form  of 
"  Whnppety  Stoury,"  and  of  the  Mermaid  wedded 
to  a  mortal — in  fact  of  M^lurine.  Mr.  Tylor  sends 
a  story  and  some  superstitions  of  the  llidatsa 
Indians.  "You  may  frighten  children,  after  night- 
fall, hy  shouting  '  ghost,'  but  will  not  scare  the 
aged."  This  is  so,  even  io  England.  Mr.  Thorns 
writes  on  "Ohauoer'a  Night  Spell,"  and  on 
"Divinations  hj  the  Kade-bone,"  and  Mr.  Coote, 
very  pleasantiy,  on  Italian  Mdrchen.  The  society, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  is  to  publish  some  notes  of  Mr. 
Napier's  on  Ballads.  Mr.  Napier's  Scotch  Folklore 
was  a  model  of  what  such  a  book  should  be.  Other 
useful  books  are  promised.  Let  the  sodety  teach 
people  that  "Folk-lore"  is  not  a  mere  neap  of 
oddities  and  curiosities,  but  a  mass  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  history  and  evolution  of  faith, 
of  custom,  law,  and  literature,  and  it  will  not 
labour  in  vain.  By  the  way,  the  ballad  printed 
by  Mrs.  Latham  has  some  very  good  touches—a 
realism,  a  ghostiineee  rare  indeed  in  English  as 
distinct  from  Scotch  VoUciUedar.  It  breaks  down, 
howeveT,  as  Clerk  Sounder*  and  the  Bonny  Mind 
do  not  break  down.  The  cmiTentionaliam  of  the 
English  poor  overcomes  the  apirit  of  the  poet. 
«  The  wind  doQi  blow  to^y,  n^  love, 

And  a  Anr  small  drops  of  ram! 
I  never  had  bat  one  true  lore— 

In  cold  grave  sbs  was  lain." 
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How  that  Iffings  the  picture  before  one — a  {uc- 
tnre  as  common  aa  death— the  grey  day,  the 
damp  yews,  HbB  new-made  grave  I 

**  The  twelTemonth  and  a  day  being  up, 

The  dead  began  to  speak: 
*  Oh !  who  sits  wmpiag  on  my  grave, 
And  will  not  let  me  alsep  ?' " 
Then  the  lyric  giil  is  lost;  the  thing  tarns  to 
twaddle  and  mondising:— 

"  The  stalk  is  withered  dry,  my  love, 
So  will  oar  hearts  deray ; 
So  make  yourself  cootant,  my  love, 
Till  God  calls  yon  away." 

Sevue  de  Droit  International  et  de  lAgidaiian 
Comparie.  The  last  number  of  this  Review,  which 
is  a  treble  number  and  completes  the  tenth  volume, 
contains  several  articles  of  considerable  interest. 
The  first  is  by  Prof.  Henri  Brocher  de  la  Fltehgre, 
of  the  Univernty  of  Geneva.  It  is  a  fragment  of 
a  work  in  prej^aration  on  the  Revolutions  of 
Bight,  and  is  entitied  "  How  War  has  ^ven  Krth 
to  m^ht."  M.  Louis  Oeasner,  Oounsellor  of 
Legation  of  fhe  Qerman  Empre,  baa  contributed 
the  next  article,  on  liie  Berorm  of  International 
Maritime  Law,  tiie  purport  of  which  is  to  advocate 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris  of  1866  on  the  lines  of  the  Armed  Neutrality 
of  1780.  He  considera  Mr.  John  Weetiake's  pro- 
posal as  to  an  International  Tribunal  of  Prize  to 
adjudicate  on  maritime  captures  to  be  certainly 
practicable.  M.  Ernest  Nya  is  the  author  of 
the  third  article,  on  "  International  Law  and  the 
Papacy,"  in  which  he  treats  of  the  international 
relations  of  States  with  the  Papacy  with  much 
learning  and  considerable  fullness  of  historical 
detail ;  and  hie  condnuon  ia  that  the  policy  of 
States  in  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  PamcT  is  a  wise  policy,  in  the  interest  equally 
of  the  Vatican  itself  and  of  the  Govemm«its  of  the 
diflbrent  States,  and  that  diplomacy  is  a  neoeraaiy 
channel  for  Ira^nng  the  Holy  See  informed  from 
time  to  time  as  to  uie  dntiea  which  it  owes  to  the 
Governments,  and  which  H  cannot  neglect  without 
danger  to  itself  and  to  Catholidsm.  The  next 
article  is  a  summary  of  the  various  decisions  of 
the  English  courts  on  subjects  of  Public  and 
Private  International  Law,  which  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  John  Westlake,  Q.C.,  in  continu- 
ation of  a  previous  commumcation  in  vol.  viii. 
Prof.  Gods,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  is 
the  contributor  of  the  fifth  article,  on  the  Scandi- 
navian movement  in  &vour  of  a  community  ot 
law,  in  which  he  reviews  the  proceedings  of  the 
three  conferences  of  Scandinavian  jurists  held  re- 
spectively at  Copenhagen  in  1873,  at  Stockholm  in 
1875,ana  at  Christianiain  1878.  The  sixth  article, 
on  the  abrogation  of  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Prague,  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Holtsendorn,  of 
Munich,  who  considers  the  original  insertion  of 
such  an  article  in  the  treaty  to  have  been  a  grave 
mistake,  which  might  have  famished  Austria  with 
an  excuse  to  declare  war  against  Germany  if  she 
had  been  unfriendly.  The  seventh  article,  on 
"  England  and  the  Capitulations  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,"  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Esperson,  of 
Pavia,  who  has  treated  of  the  Capitulations  more 
fully  in  his  work  J)iriito  Diplomatteo  e  Jurisdiaione 
Internationale  Marittima  (Milano,  1874).  The 
Professor  is  of  opinion  that  the  Capitulations  are 
stall  in  vigour,  and  that  England  ought  to 
establish  a  l^al  order  of  thin^  in  the  island 
which  will  render  the  Capitulations  unnecessary, 
and  thereupon  she  may  justiy  ask  the  Christian 
Powers  to  renotmce  the  exercise  of  the  consular 
jurisdiction.  Prof.  Bulmerincq,  of  Boniat,  fol- 
lows with  a  third  and  condudi^  article  of  his 
series  on  the  "  Bight  of  Maritime  Pris^*  in  which 
he  reviews  the  xcffulations  of  the  Ruanan  Empir^ 
the  Eingd<nn  of  Oraaee,  theOttomaa  Empire,  and 
the  Unuad  States  of  Am^ea.  The  Professor's 
series  of  artioIeB  on  this  subject  are  a  valuable 
eontrilmtion  to  tiie  history  of  Maritime  Prize  Law. 
Various  notices  follow:  to  witon  the  Sixth  Oonfer- 
eaeeoftbeAasoc^atimifortfaeBeformand  Ckidifioa^ 
tira  of  tiifilAW  (rfNati(m8,heldatFraiikfiirt«n-the- 
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Mftin  in  Angust  1878 ;  on  the  Aeaembly  of  Dutch 
Jurists  at  the  Hsfpae,  in  the  same  month ;  on  the 
Meetii^  of  Swiss  Jorista  at  Genera,  in  the  same 
month ;  on  Uie  Oonference  reapectiDg  the  Devast- 
ations of  the  Phjfiloxera,  held  at  Berne  in  Sep- 
tember 1878;  and  on  the  Necessitj  of  an  Inter- 
national Ooneert  to  prevent  the  Spread  of 
Oontagioas  Epidemics,  oiaenssed  in  the  J&wnnal  of 
Geneva  February  11,  1879.  A  reriev  of  new 
pnl^cations  on  Tarious  subjects  of  International 
Law  completes  the  Tolnme. 

The  Taaehtr:  Hints  on  School  ManagemenL 
By  J.  R  Bhldaton,  M.A.,  one  of  Hn  MajestT's 
Inmeotcns  of  Schools,  (Bj^cmillan.)  A  book 
wiu  inch  a  title,  hy  a  writer  poasesnng  Hr. 
BUdaton^  special  experience,  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  a  good  and  compr^ennTe  manual 
of  primaty  instruction,  and  a  useful  guide  to  many 
teachers  whose  work  was  not  purely  elementary. 
Such  an  expectation  will  in  this  case  be  diwp- 
pointed.  The  book,  though  short  and  very  meagre 
in  its  defflgn,  undoubtedly  contains  some  sensible 
counsels  about  reading,  writing,  needlework,  and 
infant-school  management,  such  as  would  be  of 
use  tt)  the  humUeet  teachers  who  have  not  rft- 
ceived  any  instruction  in  method  from  a  training 
college.  But  it  will  do  nothing  to  improve  the 
aims  of  sxich  teachers  or,  to  give  them  an  inught 
into  the  principles  of  th^  art.  It  does  not  even 
OOTW  the  whole  of  the  very  limited  area  of 
elementaty  achoolrwork}  forituords  scarcely  any 
goidanea  as  to  the  (nganiaation  and  discipline  of  a 
school ;  the  mo^  of  economiung  teaching  power,  the 
training  of  pupil-teachers ;  the  manner  oi  planning 
or  testing  home  exerdses ;  the  right  toeatmoit  <u 
the  bifffaer  or  "  spetdfic  "  subjects ;  nor,  indeed,  on 
any  01  the  problems  which  to  alJionghtfuIschool- 
m&ster  or  schoolmistress,  anxionato  producea  tho- 
roughly efficient  school,  will  ttppeax  most  im- 
pottant.  Even  on  such  rudimentary  subjects  as 
arithmetic  and  English  grammar,  the  only  re- 
marks of  any  value  are  extracted  bodily  firom  the 
well-knovm  book  of  Mr.  Fearon,  one  of  the 
writer's  colleagues.  It  need  not  ibe  said  ihst  to 
the  teacher  of  any  higher  school  the  book  will 
be  of  no  service  whatever.  The  author  sees 
nothing  but  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Code,  and  interprets  those  requirements  in  the 
narrowest  way.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
a  bodt  s^pearing  under  anch  auUiority  should 
pesent  to  the  wcoid  so  low  and  poor  an  ideal  of 
the  work  of  the  elementarr  school  teacher,  and 
should  encourage  so  little  nope  that  offidal  ior 
fluence  will  do  anything  to  ewvate  liiat  ideal,  or 
g^ve  a  better  tone  and  more  generous  purpose  to 
the  national  education  of  the  future. 

Manual  of  Method  for  PapU-Teaehen  and 
AMnttmt-Mtutera.  By  Abraham  Park.  (Blackie.) 
This  is  another  attempt,  ve^  well  intended  and  not 
ill  performed,  to  offer  to  uie  younger  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  some  help  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.  It  is  rather  ftdler  of  useful  practical 
suggestion  than  Mr.  Blakiston's;  but  it  shares  the 
faodamental  &u]t  of  that  book,  inasmuch  as  the 
horizon  of  the  writer  is  entirely  limited  to  the  public 
elementary  school,  its  annual  inspections,  its  codes, 
and  officii  r^ulations.  It  is  largely  made  up  of 
quotations  from  the  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spectors, and  its  sole  aim  seems  to  be  to  enable 
pupil-taaehers  to  acquit  themselves  well  at  examin- 
ations, and  to  saeore  the  maximam  number  of 
"passes"  at  the  inspection,  and  the  "*f 
gmnt  from  the  Govennnent.  Those  teachers  who 
regard  these  as  the  supreme  olgects  of  attainment 
in  a  school  noay  find  some  sarviceaUe  "  tips  "  in 
this  book.  Bat  to  any  who  want  to  understand 
those  prindplas  of  teaching  which  underlie  all  true 

rfeedonal  success  the  poverty  of  thought  displayed 
Mr.  Park  will  be  disagreeaUy  evident ;  and  the 
fact  stated  in  hie  Preface  that  he  has  been  Angu- 
larly succeaeful,  during  a  long  career  as  a  school- 
master, in  enabUng  pupU-teachers  to  pass  creditable 
examinations,  wiQ  eug^^t  somewhat  cheerless  re- 
flections as  to  the  prospects  of  eLementary  edncft* 
tion  in  England. 


Mb.  Stoppoed  Brookx'b  account  of  Paradue 
Lott  in  hia  handbook  on  MQton,  published  in 
Mr.  Green's  series  of  "Classical  Works"  (Mac- 
millan),  is  well-informed  and  enthusiastic,  but  not 
intemperatdy  so.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
onuaaions,  and  vrith  some  commisuons  one  might 
find  &ult;  but  on  the  whole,  the  students  for 
whom  his  booklet  is  intended  an  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  what  is  given  them.  One  excellent  fea- 
ture is  the  fnU  and  intelUgent  abstract  of  tiie 
poem.  A  thread  is  provided  to  lead  the 
young  reader  through  what  is  a^  to  seem  a 
conf^ng  labvrinth,  a  South  Afincan  "bush." 
And,  indeed,  by  ohW  readers  Paradite  Lost  is 
often  enough  not  known  as  a  whole.  They  do  not 
in  the  least  appreciate  its  structural  excellence — 
how  carefully  arranged  is  the  relation  of  book  to 
book,  how  through  them  all  one  purpose  runs  and 
rules.  This  connexion  and  co-ordeiing  is  well  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Brooke's  analyeis.  As  Mr.  Brooke's 
strength  Ues  in  his  literaiy  judgment,  his  weak- 
ness lies  in  his  want  of  ramiliarity  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  time  in  which  Milton  lived.  He 
rightly  understands  that  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  trace  Milton's  change  of  feeling  as  the 
political  tide  swept  past  him.  But  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  details  of  his  handbook  there  is  in 
this  respect  a  woeful  ftUing  off.  Eto  misses  the 
connexion  of  the  Cbmtu  with  Prynne's  SMrio- 
nuutiXf  and  he  therefore  &lls  into  the  mistake  of 
encooiBgiag  the  nnsatisGtcto^  eu^^estion  of  Mr. 
Browne  (p.  28)  that  "  there  is  a  second  all^iy 
within  uu  first,  of  Laud  and  his  party  as  the 
ancerer  commending  the  Ohurch  of  Rome."  When 
he  gets  to  the  Lj/ddat,  he  tells  us  that  Milton  "  has 
thrown  avray  tlie  last  shreds  of  Ohurch  and  State, 
and  is  Presbyterian."  The  first  part  of  the  sentence 
is  unintelligible;  the  second  part  remiuns  to  be 
proved.  To  be  a  Pieebyterian  is  to  have  certain 
opinions  about  Ohurch  government,  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  L^dda$  to  mow  that  MUton  had  formed 
any  such  opinions.  The  striking  thing  in  the  cele- 
brated passage  about  the  sheep  is  that  Milton's 
blame  is  given,  not  to  the  ministerial  order  of  the 
Church,  but  to  its  moral  degradation.  As  for  Mr. 
Brooke's  comments  on  Milton's  Prose  Works,  all 
that  can  be  said  Is  that  be  would  have  written  a 
great  deal  better  about  them  if  ha  had  studied 
Prof.  Stern  as  well  as  Prof.  Masson.  The  fact  is 
that,  to  vnite  a  good  handbook  on  Milton,  two 
distinct  sets  of  qualifications  are  required  which 
are  seldom  found  tt^ther  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  The  ideal  writer  must  have  a  high  power 
of  literary  criticism  and  a  thorough  historical 
knowledge.  Mr.  Brooke  poBseases  the  former  but 
not  the  latter. 

Utopia :  written  in  Laiine  bv  Syr  Thomas  Mare, 
and  trandated  into  Eng^she  by  JUgthe  Robymon, 
1661.  With  Literary  fntroduction  W  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Dibdin.  Reprinted  from  Sir  H.  Mlis's  copy. 
(Boston :  Robert  Roberts.)  We  are  very  sorry  to 
learn  from  a  modest  Preface  to  this  beautiful  book 
that  it  closes  the  career  of  Mr.  Roberts  as  a  printer. 
lU  health  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  any 
lon^r  to  ^ve  "that  constant  personal  attention 
which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  good 
work."  This  is  a  sad  pity ;  for  the  volumes  that 
have  been  iseued  at  rare  intervals  from  Mr. 
Roberta's  Lincolnshire  press  are  among  the  moet 
aocompliahed  specimena  of  bibUograpiiy  which 
have  been  produced  in  England.  He  has  done 
his  best  to  nval  in  the  ddicacy  and  colour  of  his 
paper,  the  dignity  of  his  type  uid  the  sober  mag- 
nincwoe  of  his  ornament  the  masterpieces  of  the 

Seat  I^riman  publishers ;  and  few  English  printers 
ve  ^preached  the  French  so  nearly.  The 
present  reprint  of  Dibdin's  edition  of  the 
Utopia,  adorned  as  it  is  with  all  the  ingenious 
learning  which  that  antiquary  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subjects  of  his  research,  is  as 
luxurious  a  book  as  one  should  wish  to  possess. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  fine  engraving  of  Holbein's 
head  of  More^  now  preserved  m  the  Royal 
Collection ;  while  the  h^-piecee  and  borders,  in 
an  infinite  varietyj  are  designed  from  early  Imch 


Books  of  Hours  in  the  posseasioii  of  Mi.  KoWa. 
Hie  latter  began  by  printing  Ut^gHn  fej, 
Dibdin,  but,  disooveni^  thathis  text  ma  verr  ^ 
from  trustvrorthy,  he  cancelled  the  Bhee^'iu 
began  iwun  direct  frtnn  the  fiist  Uuk-lctta 
edition  of  1661,  one  of  the  rateat  puUicadoH  i 
our  early  literature.   A  page  of  tluB  editim 
given  in  facsimile  upon  page  181.  The  lu^ 
graphical  and  Htersiy  Libodaction  by  Kbdii 
although  fuU  of  Curious  obsRvation  and  a  Btsrc^ 
anecdote,  is  so  nooriypnt  tt^stbv  tiitt  its  t* 
matterofspecnlataon  whetiieranprint 
Robyneon,  with  a  new  Introdnctint  froaiac 
skilnil  critic,  might  not  have  pro  red  moes^ 
than  the  loesMit  issue}  but         ax  btD 
question  tlut  the  msb  befbn  ns  Is  a  nuit 
and  desirable  one. 


KOTSa  AND  Nswa. 

Mbssbs.  Sajcpsoit  Low  asd  Co.  hsTe  is  tb 
preea  an  eesay  by  Mr.  Standish  OXifndy  nth* 
Earlf  Bardie  liteiatare  of  IreIand,bnoK>oiiitti}. 
ducbon  to  the  second  volume  of  hii  iFitferji  a' 
Ireland, 

Mebbbs.  Ohatto  ahv  WnrnTTS  snBoonc^  u 
ready  for  immediate  publication  CXiini  ITgri 
oMi  Life  in  EngU^  Minitm,  and  tie  &»iaft 
Monastieon,  in  two  volumes,  with  a  mif  uj 
ground-plans,  by  Mr.  Mackentie  Waleott. 

Mbbsbs.  C.  KsoAir  Paul  AiisGo.luTeiDfR-  | 
paration  John  Keats :  a  Study,  by  Mn.  Ova  ' 

A  XHUTBD  edition  of  a  series  of  aiticlesait^  ' 
"  Coinages  of  Western  Europe,"  bj  Mr.  G.  f, 
Eeary,  of  the  British  Museum,  tiU  liatJr  )x 
published  by  Messrs.  Triibner.  TbiirtidEjiR 
reprinted  from  the  Nvimiunatic  ChrwiAi. 

pEOp.  Alpebd  Goodwin,  of  TJttWBty  Col-  , 
lege,  London,  and  Fellow  of  Balliol  Cc^  Oi- 
ford,  has  in  preparation  a  school  editia  o(  &t 
Seventh  and  Eu:hth  Books  of  XenothoDi  Qr*- 
paedia.  It  will  form  a  v<dame  of  Mwt.  ^ 
millan's  "  Classical  Series,"  and  wiU  be  pttW 
early  next  year. 

The  June  number  of  the  Journal  tf  Mv^^ 
will  contain  the  first  part  of  a  trndittoa  ff 
Schulmeisterlein  Wm,  perhaps  the  mostdaiw- 
teristic  of  Jean  Paul's  minor  works,  tboDghtlouEt 
unknown  in  England,  ndt  being  meutioDelena 
hy  Carlyle.  The  tratulation  is  tiie  yaiA  mnk  k 
Dr.  Hamann ,  of  the  Taylor  Institnte,  Qribri,  m 
Mr.  F.  Storr. 

A  Hittory  of  Dale  Abbey,  with  a  fnU  wetrai; 
of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  recent  excsntioiL'. 
by  J.  Chsrlee  Cox  and  W.  H  St  John  Ho^j 
to  be  ready  in  the  autumn.  Hr.  Cox  u 
Imown  as  the  author  of  Ifotee  on  tht  Ohi«*«' ' 
Derbi^Aire,  which  has  received  high  cobbiii* 
tion  in  our  ovni  columns  and  elsewhere.  »■ 
Hope  is  a  very  promising  youn^  sntiiiDtn  n 
has  been  most  eanest  and  active  in  enme^ 
with  the  Dale  Abbey  excavations.  Mr.  Coi » 
he  are  to  issue  shortiy  The  Ctowuflf*  ; 
AU  Sainti,  Derby,  with  eztitcts  fiwn  !«■ 
books,  &&,  beginning  1466. 

A  KSfsnsa  of  the  ooundl  of  the  Spelliii(Ef 
form  Association  was  held  at  Mr.  Pagliiwa^- 
76  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  on  Wednesday  evas:. 
May  7,  Dr.  J.  H.  Ghtdstone,  F.B.S.,  in  die  M 
Among  those  present  were  Mr.  A.  J. 
J.  Wwtiake,  tt.  R.  G.  Utiiam,  Dr.  L.  Sciunit 
Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  Mr.  Latimer  Clsrk,  Mr.  Jtf» 
Spedding,tiie  Rev.  Preb.  Wood,  the  Rev.  i.^'; 
Ileay,  and  others.   In  reporting  the  P^f^ 
the  society,  it  was  announced  that  theRiriit  aoi 
B.  Lowe,  M.P.,  Prof.  Max  MiUler,  Prof.  Sk«- 
Prof.  Sayce,  Dr.  Angus,  and  M^.  Edwin  Chii^ 
had  consented  to  become  vice-preaidenta.  w- 


also  zoulTed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  np«<^ 
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tlM  Tazioos  STBtanie  of  SpeUing  Rafonn  that  hare 
been  proposM,  and  that  the  Bodetr  should  pot 
thenuelTes  in  commanieatioii  with  the  American 
SpelUiig  Reform  ABsociataon.  The  next  meeting 
will  take  place  on  May  26,  at  T-SO  f  Ji. 

MiMina.  Fbotost  ah d  Oo.  announce  a«  in  pre- 
pantion  a  poetical  woric  Ij  Mr.  Patoiham 
Beatty  entitled  T^tm  Womm^tM*  PtcpU, 

Mbbbs.  0.  Eboav  Faitl  aits  Oo.  will  shortly 

Sbliah  TU  Lam  rMmgUt  QuarofUnu  Bar 
afettj/'s  Jknmnioiu  at  Ome  md  Abroady  and  of 
t\e  prwteipal  Fore^  SMm^  indu^nff  the  SeeUona 
of  the  PMicSMiUh  Act  tf\9!76  which  bear  upon 
Meaeuree  of  Fi-evention,  The  Tolume  is  com- 
piled by  Sir  Shenton  B^er,  Bait,  whose  edition 
of  HaUeck's  Intenutiotud  Lm  we  recently  re- 
viewed. 

IbSBBs.  GBiFFim  AiTD  Faxbait  «»  alwat  to 
reHBOfl  some  of  the  onoe-popolar  stories  by  "Qn- 
kn  Hofland.  "The  Son  of  a  Genius,"  "The 
nRoghter  of  a  Genius,'* "  Ellen  the  Teacher,*'  and 
''The  Omaaders,**  which  have  all  been  ont  of 
print  for  several  years,  are  now  in  the  pzeea,  and 
will  appear  as  the  monthly  Tolinncw  of  thnr 
"  FtToorite  Library." 

Thb  June  number  of  the  SaaiticcX  Magasme 
win  contiUD  an  article  by  SirTravers  Twisa,  Q.O., 
on  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  true  remains  of 
Christopher  Oolumbus  in  the  cathedral-church  of 
Santo  Domingo.   It  has  been  the  belief  of  nearly 
\  century  that  the  mortal  remains  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  Jfew  World  were  removed  by  the  Spanidi 
luthorities  in  1796  from  Santo  Domingo  to  the 
Haranitah,  when  Spain  ceded  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  to  the  French  Republic   It  is  now 
taserted  that  the  remains  of  the  brother  or  of  the 
»n  of  the  great  adminl  were  by  mistake  trans- 
ported on  that   occanon  to   the  Havannah : 
ud  that  the  trtu  xemtins  of  the  discoverer  of 
tbe  Kew  World  are  still  deposited  in  tlieeliuicel 
of  the  cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo.    The  contro- 
Toay  has  inumed  an  important  which  has  waiv 
niited  the  Spanish  Goremmoit  in  zefbrring  the 
ezarainatiai  of  the  question  to  the  Bojvl  Arademy 
of  History  at  Madrid,  and  the  Bc^mrt  of  the 
Academy,  which  has  been  recently  puUished,  is 
adverse  to  the  alkjged  discovery.   The  parport  of 
the  historical  review  instituted  by  Sir  Travers 
Twiss  of  the  evidence  forthcoming  on  the  subject 
id  to  show  that  the  alleged  discovery,  if  not  a 
band  porpoeely  contrived  in  anticipation  of  the 
expected  Beatification  of  Columbus,  is  a  blonder 
of  a  very  transparent  character. 

Tki  Jtevue  PoUtigue  et  lAtUraire  mentions  a 
e<ent  publication  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
*  Kweent  as  the  Turkish  official  emblem.  It  has 
supposed  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Turks 
rm  the  fall  of  Constantinople  from  an  ancient 
^zantine  coin  bearing  a  figure  of  Hecate  on  the 
z^nm  and  on  the  reverse  a  crescent;  and  its  use 
ws  likewise  been  attributed  to  a  prophecy  con- 
MSing  the  siege  of  Conatantincmle,  in  whitm  men- 
oo  -WM  made  of  the  moon.  Too  latest  refutation 
t  these  exi^imtions  cornea  from  Prof.  ffiUwn,  of 
btf  Univeraty  of  Oopenhagm,  who  hu  shown 
ront^  investigations  among  the  works  of  the 
'urkish,  MongoUan,  Arab,  and  Chinese  historians 
etween  the  twelfth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries 
hat  the  Turks  used  the  crescent  long  before  the 
tS  of  Constantinople ;  and  that  eo  early  as  1209, 
'ben  they  attacked  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
leir  standard  was  sormounted  by  the  fiuniliar 
nblem.  Prof.  Silvern  so^igests  tliat  the  crescent 
a  remnant  of  star-worship,  which  was  practised 
f  ^lie  Turks  before  they  beoame  Mussulmans. 

A.  WORK  of  some  historical  importance  and  in- 
nmX  has  been  privately  pnluished  at  Paris, 
ititJed  Cerremandanet  Dmlomatique  C^inoiief 
J  the  late  J.  M.  Oallery.  The  contents  relate  to 
le  negotiations  for  the  Treat;  of  Whampoa  con- 
[ud«d  between  France  and  China  on  October  24, 
^^■^  The  work  will  be  of  great  use  to  students 
f  Ohinesp,  M  the  de^tchee  of  the  fanum  £i- 


ying,  which  are  well  known  to  be  models  of  style, 
are  given  both  in  Chinese  and  French.  The  edi- 
tion is  liDkited  to  100  copies  of  which  a  few  are 
on  China  paper. 

Bf.  Cb.  SB  CoKCXB  has  just  died  at  BroBielB. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  Xsi  Lfy€nd&$ 
Jtamandet,  Zee  Conies  braban^ong,  La  Lfyende 
d  Uyl^t^i^l,  Ze  Voyage  de  Nocee,  and  a  book  of 
travels  in  Zealand  and  the  Netherlands. 

Thi  Annual  Return  lately  issued  1^  the  autho- 
ritaes  of  the  British  Musenm  shows  a  continued 
increase  In  the  average  attendance  at  the  Reading 
Room,  the  number  of  viators  now  reaching -393  a 
day.  Among  the  curious  additions  to  the  Printed 
Bows  Depwtment  were : — A  unique  copy  of  a 
baUad  on  flodden  Field,  by  John  Skelton:  this 
was  finind  Hniag  the  wooden  cover  of  an  old 
Tolmne  in  the  garret  of  a  fium^ionse  at  Whaddon, 
Dorsetshire;  a  dialogue  in  verse,  entitled  The 
Metyn^e  of  Doctor  Baram  and  Doctor  Powell  at 
Paradtee  Gate,  Ac,  1540;  a  copy  of  the  very 
rare  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  pubushed  by  Hugo 
a  Porta  at  Lyons  in  1638,  and  known  as  the  Holbam 
Bible,  being  illustrated  with  woodcuts  by  that 
artist ;  La  Croniea  de  Florambel  de  Lacea, 
a  rare  Spanish  romance  of  chival^,  printed  at 
Seville  in  1640;  an  edition  of  ValentifM  and 
Oreon  (Lyons,  1639) ;  Ze  8iide  dori  of  G.  Michel 
([Paris,  1621) ;  a  fine  Book  of  Hoars,  in  the  bind- 
ing of  Henry  III.  of  France,  printed  by  Verard, 
1603 ;  an  early  Lutheran  Service  Book,  1S29. 
For  the  Department  of  Mwe,  Phuis,  Ac.,  Mr.  R. 
H.  Muor  has  acquired  a  photogi^hic  re|aoduc- 
tion  of  a  hydnwnphical  chart  on  parchment,  of 
the  date  of  lS8^  in  the  Boyal  Ardiivas,  Florence, 
compridng  the  Atlantic  as  fiir  as  Cape  Bojador, 
at  that  time  the  limit  of  geograpldcal  discove^ 
southward,  to  Syria  and  the  Slacs  Sea  eastward, 
the  chart  being  earlier  by  nearly  half-arcentury  than 
the  efiective  dtBCOvery  of  the  Azores  by  Diefro  de 
Sevill  and  others,  under  Prince  Henry  tiie  Navi- 
gator ;  and  a  series  of  ][Jans,  &&,  of  the  Escorial, 
engraved  and  pnbliahed  in  1687  by  Poret,  of 
Antwerp. 

AuoNO  the  autographs  collected  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  H.  Anderdon,  and  sold  hj  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson,  and  Hodpe  on  Saturday  last,  the  fol- 
lowing fetched  the  highest  prices : — Lord  Bacon, 
71. 10a. ;  Jean  Bart,  2f.  2«. ;  William  Bkke,  21. 4». ; 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  11.  6«.  and  1/.  16«. ;  Boesuet, 
21  Se.\  Ed.  Burke,  12.  14«. ;  Robert  Bums, 

61.  7a.  ed.  and  62.  6>. ;  Charles  I.  to  Rupert,  8/. ; 
ChurchiU  to  Qarrick,  3L  12e,i  Charles  Cotton, 
poem  by,  21.  4«. ;  Ccwper,  1/.  lO*.  and  1/. ;  two 
documents  ugned  by  Cromwell,  42. ;  Elizabeth, 
sign-manual,  32.  5>. ;  Flaxman,  12.  5a, ;  Garrick, 

62.  6j. ;  Gluck,  12.  6a. ;  Lady  Hamilton,  12. 18a. ; 
Henry  YII.,  sign-manual,  12.  10a. ;  Hogarth,  re- 
ceipts, 22.  7i.,  21.,  22.  6a.,  and  22.  5a. ;  D.  Hume, 
12. 14a. :  A.  Kanmnan,  12.  la. ;  Keats,  52. ;  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  12. 10a. ;  Nelson  to  utdy  Hamil- 
ton, 22.  6a. ;  Paul  I.  of  Rusria,  22.  2a. :  W.  Penn, 
22.  18a. ;  A.  Pone,  32.  Sa. ;  Bamsay,  12.  11a. ;  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  42.  6«. ;  Robespierre,  22.  6a. ;  Rom- 
ney,  22.  3a. ;  Rousseau,  12.  lis. ;  Schiller,  12. 10a. ; 
Marshal  Turanne,  12.  la. ;  J.  U.  W.  Turner,  32. 3a. ; 
General  Wolfe,  42.  lOa. 

As  on  previous  occamoos.  Dr.  Carter  Blake's 
private  class  on  Natural  History  and  Antiquities 
will  meet  at  the  British  Museum  on  May  xT  and 
39,  and  June  3  and  6,  from  11  to  1. 

Tkb  Cesky  Klob  of  Prague  has  ondurtakm  the 
publication  m  a  series  of  political  works  under 
the  general  tide  of  PoUttdci  hibUatSba  eeakA.  It 
will  include  a  new  historical  work  by  Ta^v 
Mali  on  the  national  and  political  revlnl  of  the 
Bohemian  people.  The  writer  has  himself  taken 
an  important  part  in  the  national  movement,  and 
is  intimately  acqu^nted  with  its  leaders.  He 
will  also  be  able  to  avul  himself  of  the  beet 
sources  of  information  relating  to  the  various 
stages  of  the  movement  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  haIf-oeatui7. 


Thb  arrangements  for  the  fortlu»ming  Sheffield 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  are  as  follows  :- 
The  Preddoit  Elect,  Prof.  G.  J.  Alhnan,  will 
deliver  his  address  on  Wednesday,  August  10,  at 
8  P.H.;  on  August  32,  at  8.30  P.M.,  Mr.  W. 
Crookes  vrill  lecture  on  "Radiant  Matter";  on' 
August  26,  at  the  same  hour,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
DaUinger  will  deliver  a  diaoonrse  on  "  The  Life 
Histories  of  the  Minutest  Ch^i^anic  FonuSj  and 
their  Bearing  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Orinn  of 
Spedes."  Cm  Saturday  evening,  August  Mr. 
W.  E.  Ayrton  will  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  opera- 
tive classes  on  "  Electricity  as  a  Motive  Power," 
and  there  will  be  eeMee  on  August  21  and  23. 
The  concluding  General  Meeting  will  be  held  at 
2.30  p.H.  on  August  27. 

Pbof.  F.  Vbttbr,  of  Bern,  already  known  by 
his  poems  and  studies  on  the  battie  of  Mnrten,  has 
published  a  pleasant  littie  book,  which  deserves  to 
be  noticed  not  only  for  its  interest,  but  from  the- 
fiict  that  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  an  to  be  given  to 
the  help  of  snfieren  from  the  late  fire  at  Mwingen. 
It  is  entiUed  IHcMentimmttingen  vnd  Dicktererm- 
nerungen  an  Meirmgen  (Bern :  J.  Dalp).  The  first 
part,  under  the  heading  "  Ha8les[n^l,"  gives  a 
contemporary  aooount  of  the  festival  of  the  men  or 
Hasli  and  Frutigen  at  Mdringen  in  tiie  year  1599^ 
vtritten  by  Beatus  Bitter,  the  Landechreiber  of 
Frutigen.  The  second  part  contains  Atathiaa 
!7waldt^s  account  of  the  great  fire  of  1633.  In  th» 
third  part  is  printed  ein  schon  new  geisllioh 
lied,  welches  zor  Zeit  der  Pestileatz  von  «ner 
Gottliebenden  Person  im  Land  Oberhassle  gestallt" 
The  "  Godloving  person "  who  wrote  "  this- 
spiritual  song"  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  con- 
temporary Pfiurer  of  Meiringen.  The  fourth  and  last 
part  gives  an  account  of  Peter  Imbaumgarten  of 
Meirii^n,the  well-known  "  Pfleglingund  Schiit^ 
ling" — ^wsrdandprot^— of  Goethe.  In  the  springs 
of 1 777  the  poet  undertook  to  provide  for  a  boy  from, 
Meiringen,  to  whom  the  snmame  of  Imnnm- 
garten  was  a^ven  because  he  was  supposed  to  havft 
been  found  In  a  tre»^plantation.  The  eotrespood-- 
enoe  vrith  Lavater,  the  FVan  von  Stein,  and 
othen,  eoncermng  this  "  Sehiitzling  "  is  not  with- 
out interest 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  a 
pamphlet  on  the  centenary  of  the  great  Irish  poet 
whidi  will  be  celebrated  next  week  {A  Memory 
ofThotnae  Moore.  By  S.  C.  Hall.  Virtue  and  Co.). 
It  has  already  reached  a  second  edition,and  wonut 
therefore  seem  to  be  acceptable  in  some  quarters. 
It  is  iUustmted  by  a  photograph  from  Sir  Msrtan 
Archer  ^ea's  portrait  of  the  poet,  and  by  various 
woodcuts  whiA  we  seem  to  have  met  vrith  befSm^ 
such  as  a  &ncy  portiut  of  Sloperton,  and  a  stallr 
more  fanciful  portrait  of  the  house  where  Morae  wa«> 
bora,  which  does  not  tallv  at  all  with  the  account 
in  the  text  The  pamphlet  itself  contains  verr 
littie  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Lord  RuasellV 
bulky  memoir,  and  what  there  is  that  is  new 
is  scarcely  worth  telling.  Nobody  can  be  much  th^ 
wiser  for  an  inventory  of  the  articles  once  bel(Hig* 
ing  to  Moore,  and  nowinthepossesuonof  Mr.HoU,. 
who  lingers  with  loving  pride  over  the  "  pencil- 
case,  a  small  harp  that  occasionally  accompanied, 
him  to  friendly  parties,  a  small  Bible,  some  auto- 
graph letters,  several  manuscripts,  and  two  medals."' 
Without  undue  frivolity,  it  may  be  suggested  that- 
it  must  have  been  a  beantifu  aght  to  see  th» 
small  harp  accompanying  the  poet  to  a  fiiendlv- 
party,  like  a  littie  dog.  The  s^le  of  Mr.  Hall,, 
who  knew  Moore  as  early  as  l&tl,  is  &miliar  to> 
vs  alL  and  may  have  its  admirers ;  he  is  inspired, 
by  hu  subject,  in  the  present  instance,  to  am 
unusual  unction  and  sweetness. 

Wx  are  takai,  to  puUish  the  foUowing 
"On  behalf  of  John  Eaat8*s  <nly  dstar,  Mdns. 
Fanny  Keats  de  Uanoe,  the  sole  sorvivinf^  member  oT 
the  poet's  immediate  fiamily,  an  infloentially  signed, 
memorial  was  lately  sent  to  the  Treasury  with  th» 
view  of  obtuning  a  C^vil  List  pension.  This  the  First 
Lord  has  not  seen  fit  to  grant;  but  an  award  of  lHOt^ 
has  bseo  made  from  theXioeen's  Boonti  FnncL 
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Having  resatcL  to  the  very  Btrong  pabUc  daitos  of  ooe 
■wbosa  broSu^i  woA»  are  alrMuly  elaBOoal,  andtotiu 
■nrgency  of  th«  ease  Umogh  haa-vy  family  miifortunea, 
Uie  signatariea  of  the  memorial,  iacloding  meet  of  the 
-emineot  poets  of  the  day,  have  treated  the  graot^  aa 
the  naeleiis  of  an  adequate  fund ;  asd  a  sabscnption 
has  beea  set  ott  foot  to  obtain  from  the  lorers  of  Seats 
a  proper  proriaion  for  his  aiater.  ^e  memorialiota 
have  already  snbscribed  a  connderable  mm ;  and  it  is 
bdieved  that  the  mattei  need  only  be  bron^ht  bafme 
a  Tidar  dzde  to  enmre  the  apeedy  eoUectioii  of  the 
needAil  ftind.  Oontribntiou  are  thezefim  earnestly 
«oIidted  from  all  who  honour  the  name  of  Seats. 
Sobscriptiotts  vill  be  received,  and  pranptly 
admoTrledgfld,  by  Mr.  B.  Gamett,  Saperinteadent  of 
the  Reading  Boom,  Sritiah  Hnseam ;  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bosaetti,  66  Enaton  Sguaze,  H.W. ;  and  by 
SoztoD  Forman,  S8  Marlbcaongfa  Hill,  St.  John's 
Wood,  N.W." 

Thx  June  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
■will  contain  an  article  on  "  The  Diaeaae  of  State 
Socialiam'  hy  Mr.  O.  J.  Holyoake. 

Tfirough  the  lAght  Omtinent:  or,  The  United 
States  in  1877-7^  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by 
Hr.  William  &nnden^  which  will  be  pablishea 
next  week  1^  MeBsn.  OaaieU,  Fetter  ana  Oalpin. 


AxTHXimo  intelligence  has  at  length  been  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  Nordenalrieid  in  a  letter  dated 
September  26,  which  leached  Irkatsk  on  Hay  10. 
The  VegOf  it  appeais,  waa  froxen  in  on  September 
16  off  the  north-eaatran  point  of  the  Ohukotian 
pemQBola,  at  a  distance  of  somewhat  more  than 
«  hundred  miles  from  Behrins  Stndt  It  is  very 
«atasfaetory  to  learn  that  at  the  date  of  the  letter 
the  members  of  the  expedition  were  all  well,  and 
that  they  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  prorinons  and 
Ihel  for  the  winter. 

OoL.  PsEnTALSET  has  telegraphed  to  the 
Buatian  Geonaphical  SodeU,  string  that  he  had 
bean  stoppedliy  neaTTsnowfiuls  and  was  only  able 
to  leaTB  zaiaaan  finr  Bnlnm-Tokhoi  and  Hwni  on 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  Algerian  Hianon- 
axy  ftxtj  in  Eaat  Africa  have  airived  atthor  dee- 
tinations  on  the  Victoria  Njanza  and  Lake 
Tanganyika.  The  Abb^  Debaize,  the^  leader  of 
the  Frweh  scientific  expedition  to  the  interior  of 
Africa,  who  has  hitherto  been  unusually  fortunate, 
is  said  to  be  in  a  position  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culty, as  hia  porters  have  deserted  him. 

Uin>EB  the  title  of  La  Nouo^  Nwrm  i  Stitoire 
dune  CbloHM  Btnidu^ne  dam  TAxutrali*  Oeaden- 
tidB,  br  Th.  Btongier,  a  work  of  oonddemble  in- 
tereat  haa  Jnat  be^  issued  at  Lyon  (Office  of  Zet 
Mumrn  Cathi^iguet),  illnstiatea  by  a  map  and 
aerwal  engraTinga.  In  the  introdnctory  matter 
the  author  deals  with  the  continent  generally, 
its  geography,  discovery,  colonisation,  &c. ;  and 
in  the  first  part  he  gives  the  history  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Colony.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  a 
detfdled  account  of  the  manneia  and  costoma  of 
the  natives  of  Western  Australia ;  while  a  third 
divimon  treats  of  the  zoology,  botany,  geology, 
and  nuneralcwy  of  the  oountiy.  The  Tolnme  also 
contfUDS  phiMlo^peal  notes  and  an  Analmlian 
Tocabnlary. 

Ihtelliositoe  has  bew  receiTed  from  West 
Australia  that  Mr.  Alex.  Forrest's  party  left 
B^ney  Station  at  the  end  of  January,  intending 
to  explore  the  unknown  country  in  the  north- 
west of  the  colony.  They  will  probably  extend 
their  colorations  as  far  as  Port  Darwin,  the 
northern  tenninns  of  the  overland  telegraph  line. 

Iir  view  of  the  assembling  of  the  recent 
Congress  at  Paris,  a  thick  quarto  volume 
has  just  been  pubhshed  (Paris :  Lahnre), 
entitled  Rapports  sur  let  Etvdet  de  la  Cimt- 
mistion  Internationale  ^Exploration  de  rjbthnu 
AmMcain,  by  Lieats.  Lucien  N.  B.  Wyse, 
and  U.  P.  Sobs,  the  engineer  <^  the  last  expedi- 


tion. These  Reports  contiun  a  lai^  amount  of 
geogxa^dcal  inioimation,  and  are  illnatrated  by 
two  wwl-ezecated  maps,  on  which  the  dilforent 
projects  lor  canaliaaluni  can  be  leadity  traced. 
Om  of  these  is  a  "  Oarte  G^rale  du  Darien 
Occidental  de  San  Bias  k  OhepiUo,"  based  on 
surveys  by  Fpg1i«b  and  United  States'  officers,  as 
well  aa  the  recent  labours  of  the  International 
Commission ;  while  the  other  is  a  "  Carte  de 
llsthme  de  Panama,"  based  on  the  work  of  Garella, 
Totton,  and  Wagner,  English  and  Frrach  charts, 
and  tl^  latest  surveys  by  Ineut  Wyse  and  hia 
party. 

We  hear  that  H.  JosS  d*  Anchietta  has  started 
again  for  Benguela,  in  Western  Afiica,  where  he 
intends  to  continue  his  onuthoh^^cal  studies  in 
the  reg^    Oaeonda  and  the  Nano, 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  lyoa  Geogiaphioal 
Society,  M .  L.  Vosnon,  who  waa  for  aome  four 
yean  u  the  aernce  of  the  late  "Sing  of  Bnrmah, 
delivoed  an  addiesa  on  the  history,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Burmese.  M,  Vosdon  incidentally 
made  some  remarks  not  very  complimentary  to 
British  rule  in  Lower  Buxmah,  but  th^  appear  to 
have  been  prompted  by  a  genenl  otyeetaon  to  the 
Aqglo-Saxon  race. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  a  email  party  of  the 

China  Island  Misnon  made  an  intereetii^  journey 
from  Chungking,  in  Szechuen,  to  Kingchow,  in 
Kansu.  About  half  the  distance  haa  probably 
not  before  been  trnTOsed  by  Euroiieans.  The 
country  was  very  moantainooa,  and  in  parts  the 
road  was  supported  on  beams  and  iron  ban  let 
into  the  fiu»  of  the  clifi*. 

Mb.  N.  HoLbos,  of  Yokohama,  has  just  pub- 
lished two  maps  of  con^derable  interest — the  one 
a  tourists'  and  general  map  and  chart  of  Japan, 
and  the  other  a  map  of  Corea— both  of  which  are 
engraTed  by  Jajpanese  artists.  The  formw  has 
been  compued  from  the  best  native  maps,  and 
from  data  which  Mr.  McLeod  has  personally  ob- 
tained in  his  travels  during  the  past  ten  years. 
The  map  of  Corea  has  been  compiled  from  Chinese 
and  Japanese  maps,  the  coast-line  being  filled  in 
from  Eoglish  and  French  Admiraltj^  charts.  It 
may  not  be  not  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the 
Japanese  are  extremely  accurate  aurveyors,  and  it 
has  bera  found  that  the  coaB^■line  of  thdr  islands 
as  laid  down  by  themselves  corresponds  to  a 
nicety  with  the  most  recent  surveys  by  English 
naval  officers. 

The  veteran  S'vrodish  naturalist  Svend  Nileeon 
has  published  at  Lund  Notee  e/  a  Jatrnieyfrom 
SauMum  Sweden  to  Norland  in  Norway  m  the 
Ytar  1816.  These  notes  were  taken  in  tiie  form 
of  a  diary  during  the  journey  referred  to,  and  are 
now  pabuahed  for  the  first  time.  Hor  Kilaaon's 
object  vras  omitliolog^cal  research,  the  remit  of 
which  appeared  subsequently  in  Us  populiv  work 
on  the  Fauna  of  Scandinavia.  The  diary  now 
published,  however,  shows  that  he  at  the  same 
time  closely  observed  the  social  condition  of  the 
districts  traversed,  herein  following  the  example  of 
the  great  Linnaeus,  whose  Retor  are  marked  by 
the  same  combination  of  scientific  and  social  ob- 
serving powers.  The  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  even  in  these  secluded  repons,  during  the 
past  half-century  impart  an  almost  antiquarian 
interest  to  Heirmlsabn's  work. 


POBTtrelTEBH  ATBIOAIT  KmOXTION. 

Iir  view  of  the  expected  arrival  in  Europe  of 
Major  Serpa  Pinto,  uie  leader  of  a  portion  of  the 
Portugese  African  Expedition,  the  lisbon  Geo- 
graphical Sodety  have  oppcvtunely  circulated  a 
letter  from  him  to  the  Mmister  of  the  Colonies, 
which  lias  but  lately  been  received^  giving  a  brief 
somma^  of  the  earlier  _part  of  his  journey. 
Major  I^to's  letter  vras  written  from  Lialui  (some 
8,300  feet  above  the  sea),  on  the  upper  waters  of 
tile  Zambed,  in  lat  12^,  long.  W' On 
leaving  Bih£  the  explwer  states  tut  he  first  came 


at^oes  the  River  Quanza,  near  its  jnnctioii  with 
the  Onqurama,  and  further  eastward  be  c&ma 
to  the  Goito,  a  huge  affinent  of  the  Cakqio, 
The  Onito  ia  and  to  riee  in  aboot  IsL  13*  ig' 
long.  18°,  in  the  same  awami^  refrion  u 
the  Lttngo^no^  affluent  of  the  Ztmbta 
and  some  tributaries  of  the  Quanza.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  this  tract  of  country,  known  as  Um 
Cangala,  is  some  1,300  feet  below  the  level  of  ibe 
Bih£  plateau.  After  the  Quito  Major  Pinto  metwitti 
another  important  stream,  the  Onanavare,  vUd 
flovra  into  the  Cuito  from  the  east  Near  the  soiins 
of  the  Cuito  the  Queimbo  takes  its  rise ;  thit  is 
the  first  affluent  of  the  Cuando,  which  riiee  c 
kt.  13*",  long.  19°.  The  Cuando  is  one  of 
largest  rivers  in  the  south-west  of  Afnca,  and  one 
of  the  prindpal  affluents  of  the  Zambe^;  it  yiu 
called  the  Ohobe  or  Schobe  by  Dr.  liriii^e, 
but  Major  Pinto  maintains  tutt  it  is  known  » 
the  Cuando  from  its  aource  to  its  oonfloeDce 
with  the  Zamben;  it  reonves  five  irila- 
tariea  from  the  weet  and  three  fion  tbewt, 
and  dndns  a  moat  fertile  country.  To  the 
east  of  the  Ouchiln,  one  of  the  eastern  afflnents 
of  the  Cuando,  the  country  is  a  desert  What  hs 
was  going  down  this  last-named  river,  Haj«  Ym 
floo^tfitf  the  source  of  the  Ninda,  wkdi,  ifler 
receiving  the  vraters  of  the  Luvanti,  is  called  tk 
Utuoigo,  uid  &ll8  into  the  Zambeu  in  lat.  15^  ll'> 
long.  22°  41'.  From  the  Ninda  to  thejnndioiiDf 
the  Cuando  the  country  is  covered  with  laku,  ud 
has  few  trees;  the  elevation  ia  about  3,300 l«et 
above  the  sea-level.  From  the  yauAs^  d  tlie 
I^ba  to  that  of  the  Cuando  only  two  mm,  tbi 
Lungo-^Uoge  and  theUhengo,  nllintotheJix* 
beai  from  the  west,  and  all  others  ahoald  k  » 
moved  from  our  maps.  Major  Pinto  ilAi  tin 
the  latitude^  aa  detemuned  by  Tk.Umiai, 
are  correct,  but  he  obaerred  a  eondfadaBnc 
in  the  hn^tndea  as  regards  the  onxittk 
Zambeu. 


THE  HZBIOBT  OF  BOITLS  IS  ASmSSl  VSOl 

In  an  interesting  lecture  just  delivered  Ixfiitflie 
Association  Scientifique  de  Fianee,  M  G. 
Maspero  has  taken  for  his  sulgeet "  The  Eats; 
of  Souls  in  Ancient  Egypt."  Tieatinf  ibrt  « 
funereal  p(n1zfut4tatneB  and  tablets,  H. 
points  out  how  it  waa  sought  to  perpetDatew 
penmiui  of  the  indiTidual  not  onl^  V  mnmun- 
iiuf  his  body,  but  by  burying  with  hims  "  comt^ 
felt  presentment"  of  his  personand  arecta^loini 
life.  Nor  was  this  perpetuation  the  only,  ot  era 
the  principal,  object  in  view.  Accoiduig  W 
Egyptian  metaphysics,  the  man  conaiBUd  ^  > 
b^y,  a  soul,  a  spirit  (or  intelligence),  tM  i 
dooUe.  This  double,  which  recalla  some  (J 
Ruchenbach's  tiieoriea  of  the  Od  Force,  w  i 
coloured  and  incorporeal  copy  of  the  bodily  ta^ 
Of  the  child  there  existed  a  child-double ;  of  tie 
woman,  a  woman-doable ;  of  the  msn,  ■ 
douWe.  IfB  name  was  Ehou,  or,  as  M.  M>^ 
now  writes  it,  Ea.  These  four  easential 
the  human  being— f.0.,  the  body,  the  "mJ*.™* 
telligence.and  the  double— werecapaUeofdifi^ 

degrees  of  immortalify,  and  might  co-eust  Vf 
harmonious  whole,  or  dwell  separatelv  in  »W 
different  spheres.  The  soul  and  inteuigew*^ 
instance,  might  twether  folfll  a  distinct  t^jB* 
natural  deatiny  and  emigrate  to  the  te!^ 
the  grave,  while  the  body  and  the  ieaHif- 
lingsred  out  thdr  appointed  time  on  earth. 

According  to  civtain  insoiptione,  "^j^ 
MaaperoTtoe  whole  tomb  is  frequeDay 
tiie  f'  House  of  the  Double."  In  tombs  fchg 
if  we  mistake  not,  of  the  Ancient  Empire) 
have  been  preserved  intact  to  tire  pw«n'  ^ 
there  is  ahnost  invariably  found  a  Itmg  «»  mpJ' 
passage  constructed  in  tiie  thicknessof  thesjw^ 
entirely  walled  up,  and  communioating  in" 
Totive  chapel  above  the  "SP^**™^/*  ij.^ 
a  small  square  window  some  five  ™*  "J^ILt, 
pavement.    In  this  passage  an 
Btatncfl  of  the  denaaod,  gmenl^ff 
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eoloamd,  and  cKfian  in  laige  nnmben.  T!b»  olgeet 
M  thdr  being  w  ■tond  and  multiplied,  bs^  M. 
Mtspero,  ia  u  follows : — ^The  body,  which  in  life 
lud  Barred  to  auEtun  the  doable,  b«ng  neceasarily 
disfigured  the  process  of  emboJ^ment,  no 
Innsur  &itbfiilhr  lepteaents  the  form  and  features 
of  the  dead.  It  is  also  liable  to  injarr  or  deetmo- 
tioo.  It  may  be  burned,  diamembered,  dispersed ; 
and  once  it  is  destroyed,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
douUeP  It  must  fUl  back  upon  the  statnea, 
which  are  of  durable  material  and  may  be  turned 
oat  in  any  nnmber.  One  poor  body  f^ves  the 
doable  but  a  angle  chance  for  existence ;  whereas 
twen^  statues  represent  twenty  such  chances. 
Henoe  tiieaitoiuahuig  number  of  statues  fcnmd  in 
the  tombs  ci  the  wMtltfay ;  the  me^  of  relatives 
having  hy  thk  mnltmlioation  of  imagM  aooffht  to 
aMTB  tile  immortality  of  the  dottUe.  u  M . 
Uaapeco  had  not  restrieted  his  iUnatiationa  to 
Dunumeots  ineaerred  in  the  Louvre,  he  would 
doabtlesB  have  reminded  his  hearers  in  this  con- 
nexion of  the  twenty  duplicate  statoee  discovered 
by  M.  Mariette  in  the  celeln&ted  tomb  of  Ti  at 
Sakkarah,  and  of  the  eight  statues  of  King  Shafira 
found  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Sphinx. 
The  statues  of  Ti,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
ret  in  the  terM,  or  clraed  passage;  but  this 
image  in  the  Temple  of  the  ^hinx  had  already 
Dwa  rifled,  and  the  statues  of  King  Shafra  were 
found  in  a  broken  pile  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  at 
the  east  end  of  the  building.  \S^th  reward  to  the 
little  window  before  named,  thore  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  deeigned  for  the  introduction  of  a 
eeaser.  In  the  tomb  of  Ti,  the  relatives  of  the 
toased  ara  aotoally  leqpiesented  bazning  ineense 
■t  the  window  of  the  Mn2aft,in  akind  ta  ineeme- 
bumer  deeciibed  by  Blariette-Bey  as  "  nne  srate 
(la  cassolette,  sons  la  frame  qni  rappelle  le  thy- 
miaUnom  des  mrammenln  greca." 

Ajcslia  B.  Edwasdb. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

IHB  BOmrBT  AXTJUBUUU  TO  KKTBASCH. 

StanUort:  lb?  18, 1878. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  Acadbht  mention  is 
made  of  a  hitherto  unknown  sonnet  of  Petrarch's 
discovered  in  the  library  in  Venice.  The  sonnet 
is  one  of  Marini's ;  at  leaat  it  is  given  amon^  his 
sonnets  in  Ooatantini's  Sc^a  di  Poetie  Italtane, 
published  in  Paris  in  1861.  And  I  have  met  with 
it  in  several  collections  of  Italian  poetry,  where 
it  has  always  been  ascribed  to  Marim. 

Abbib  yok  Gnu. 


PBOHOmre  IN  HOVEB. 


Liooob  OoUege.  Oxford  :  Uay  18, 1879. 

In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Acapkxt  your  re- 
viewer has  noticed  very  &vourably  my  School 
Edition  of  Odtfuey  ziii.-xxiv.  He  expresses  a 
doubt,  however,  whether  I  have  rightly  included 
the  forms  iLtitee  and  Sujus  in  the  section  on  the 
Pronouns  Qp.  307)*  Will  you  permit  me  to  say 
that  Sftfus  is  fbund  In  IL  zxi.,  432,  an<L  I  think, 
in  three  other  pasBSges;  and  Sftfus  in  IL  i.,  274, 
336;  xxiii.,469-,  0(£xxL,231F 

In  a  litde  book  which  probably  contains  too 
many  mistakes  I  must  make  the  most  of  the 
cases  where  I  am  right. 

W.  W.  Mbret. 
[Ovx  reviewer  is  glad  to  acknowledge  that  his 
doubt  was  unfbunded. — Ed.] 


THB  "AHAVAnXB  BRBVUBT." 

18  BoDtbunptcn  Street.  Strand,  W.C. : 

May  19, 1879. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  a  few  notes  bearing  on 
the  so-called  "  Attavanto  Breviary  "  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  which  I  had  forgotten  until  I  saw  the 
letter  of  the  Baron  A.  de  Reumont  in  your 
cdumns  respeetinff  the  Urbino  BiblOj  fte.  For 
the  corrections  ana  information  given  in  the  letter 
I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Among  the  documents  quoted  in  the  mzth 
volume  of  the  Lemonnier  Viaari  are  the  follow- 
ing (p.  829)  :— 

"  1491.  Die  xiii.  eiusdem  (martii).   It«m  locsvemnt 

Cbitero  Zanobio  Bartholomai  de  Moechinis,  cappel- 
in  eccleeia  Sancte  Felidtatis  de  Florentia,  ad 
Bcribendom  pro  sacristia  eorom  ecclesie  anDm  Mia- 
aalem  in  membranis  pro  lib,  sex,  sol.  x.  qaoUbet 
qnintflmo;  et  dsbeat  ilium  abaolvisu  per  totum 
meaBemnorenibrifl  MCCCCLXXXXII.,"  etc  (ArchiTio 
detto,  Dflliber&idoDi  dol  1491  al  1408,  a  earte  8). 

The  above  Beems  to  be  the  volume  now  pre- 
Borved  in  the  Mediceo-lAurentian  library  at 
Florenoci  be^nning  thus^in  letters  of  gold  on  a 
rieh  bine  ground: — "Inapit  ordo  nussuis  secun- 
dum eonsuetnd.  Boniane  curie,"  ftc.  At  the  back 
of  the  leaf  which  precedes  the  "Oommune 
Sctorum"  ia  written  to  black  letters: — "Hone 
librum  scripd  ego  presbiter  Zenobius  de  Moa- 
chims:  Anno  D(nnim  MOOOOLXXXXtll.  lU. 
nonas  deoembris.  Laua  Deo."  I  refer  to 
it,  first,  aa  an  example  of  the  work  of  the 
two  brothers  Gherardo  and  Monte  di  Gionnni. 
It  is  assigned  to  them  by  the  Vasari  editors,  and 
I  think  is  referred  to  in  the  following  extract : — 
"1492.  17  maggio.  A  Sfonto  del  fa  Qiovanni  e 
Gherardo  bqo  fratello  miniatori  si  ik  a  miniare  on 
Heasate  per  I'Opera,  fhe  si  Bta  acrivendo  da  aer  Zanobi 
da'  MoBcnini,  per  florim  cento  largbi,  e  non  piA,  e 
per  quel  minor  presao  ehe  dope  &tte  la  detta  mini. 
aaone  panl  a  Don  RnaaDsseo  de  Torn  libiaio  e  cap- 
peUano  d«Ua  deUa  eUsBa  di  DnoBM^  (AiehiT.  1491- 
1498,  cart.  Z  iugo). 


Now  for  the  entry  to  which  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention more  parti<»larly. 

"1492.  die  xiiii  decembria.  Loeaverant  Oberardo 
et  Monti  miniatoribna  ad  miniandnm  tres  Miasalee, 
qui  tcribmiur  per  aer  Msrtinum  Antoninm,  FnUrem 
Josnnem  Antoniam  de  Hediolaoo  Ordioia  Sancti 
Francisd,  et  per  aer  HjeroQimam  cappellannm  SancU- 
petri  Majoria,  per  florenoa  4  sun  lai^;oa  pro  quoUbet; 
et  aint  iafraacripte  qnalitatis,  videlicat:  primnm 
prindpiam  [title]  ait  ex  pennello,  et  com  griuanda  a 
parte  inferiori  fosata  enm  signo  Aitia  of  the 
guild  the  irool*metehanta — a  lamb  and  ctobb}  et 
reliqna  prineipia  enm  TnaiMimHa  ordinatis  ex  pmna 
tantom,"  etft  (Arobiv.  detto  Btannamenti  dal  1491  al 
1498). 

FVom  what  I  remember  of  the  so-called  Vatican 
Breviaiy — attributed  by  D'Aginoourt  to  Perugino 
and  by  othera  to  Gherardo  or  to  Monte,  but 
usually  ascribed  to  Attavante — I  distinctly  re- 
cognised the  ornamentation  to  be  of  the  style 
always  called  in  Fl<nance  (in  the  catal(«ue  of  the 
Biocardi  laloaiyt  for  instance)  "  Senola  Gherax^ 
desca,"  and  it  was  with  great  hesitation  that 
I  acMpted  the  o|Hnion  attribnting  it  to  Attsr 
vante.  If,  as  seems  possible,  it  be  one  of 
the  three  "  SHBsales  "  named  in  the  above  extract 
the  question  is  set  at  reet  Its  colophon  runs  thus : 
"  Ego  Martinus  Antonius  prrab^ter  dei  gratia 
faustisBuae  manu  propria  scripei.  Opua  abeo- 
lutum  pridie  ETas  novembris  Anno  Salutis  M** 
Occc  Lxxxvij"."  It  vrill  be  observed  that  the 
above  extract  speaks  of  it  as  airea^  writtm  in 
December  1492,  and  It  may  have  been  kept  waiting 
in  MS.  until  others  were  ready  to  go  with  it  to 
the  miniaturists'  painting-room.  In  the  absence 
of  a  more  direct  reference,  eve^^  known  circum'^ 
stance  seems  to  point  to  the  identification  of 
the  artist  here  suggested.  The  brothers 
Monte  and  Gherardo  seem  to  have  done  a  lar^ 
business  in  these  religious  books,  and  I  think  it 
vary  likely  that  Attavante  worked  with  and  for 
them  in  uie  same  aMur,  At  an^  rate  I  ofi^  the 
preceding  suggestion  tor  what  it  is  worth. 

John  W.  Braslbt. 


THB  PABBirTAeB  OF  THE  COrNTESa  OTnTDRADA. 

•  Howlck  Place,  Weatmliuter,  S.W, : 
Uaj  IS,  1879. 

An  invalid  is  not  master  of  his  time,  or  Mr, 
Freeman's  letter  in  your  number  of  February  1 
should  not  have  remained  bo  long  without  aa 
answer.  I  see  that  he  still  refuses  to  admit  that 
I  have  "  sufficiently  proved "  that  Gundred  de 
Warren  was  "  not  the  daughter  of  Queen  Matilda 
by  an  earlier  marriage."  The  historian  of  the 
Norman  Oonqueet  is  deservedly  reputed  so  high 
an  ftothori^  on  all  questions  relating  to  ^^^lliam 
the  Oooqneror  and  his  fiamily,  that  I  should 
scarcely  hope  to  be  aUe  to  reverse  his  deliberate 
judgment  if  my  proofs  were  less  cogent  thsn  they 
axe.  But  aa  Blr.  Frewun  dedans  himsdf  ready 
to  "take  Ansdm's  vwd  for  the  degree  <tf  kin- 
dred" between  Gundred's  son  and  Kin^  Henry 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  convincing  him 
that  St.  Anselm's  judicial  prohibition  of  the  mar- 
riage on  the  ground  of  idiationBhij^  in  the  fourth 
and  mxth  degree  between  the  parties  completely 
settles  the  vexed  question  of  Gundred's  bong 
the  daughter  of  Queen  Matilda.  My  course  is  dear, 
for  I  will  loove  to  demonstration  uiat  the  method 
of  reckoningkindred  usedby  St.  Anselm  and  contem- 
porary Idshops  of  thd  Roman  obedience  was  to  count 
the  degrees  of  descent  from  the  common  ancestor,. 
BO  that  rdatiooahip  in  the  sixth  degree  would  be 
what  we  call  being  fifth  cousins ;  and  then  I  ahall 
confident^  appeu  to  Mr.  Freeman's  candour 
whether,  on  ma  own  terms,  I  have  not  proved! 
that  Gondred  was  notQneen  Matilda's  dsng^ter 
by  any  mazriw^  and  that  hsr  dewwnt  tnm  the 
reigniiv  foa^fiss  both  of  Flandeia  and  f^huid 
must  "  henosfinth"  be  ^searded  as  an  exploded 
&Ue. 

I  will  not  disooBS  the  legal  question  whether 
loshafs  in  Ansdm's  time  *'usaa  the  reckoning 
of  the  Deontals,''  becaoss  the  ooncrete  is  always 
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■more  satisfflctoiy  than  the  abstnet  in  decidioK 
practical  qoaetions ;  and  I  can  show  from  pamllei 
«aMB  decided  in  Anselm's  lifetime  what  the  law 
■and  practice  of  Ohriatendom  was.  It  is  notorious 
"that  the  Pope's  juriadiction  in  matrimonial  causes 
-was  never  more  stringently  enforced  than  in 
Anselm's  generation,  and  that  no  hiaho^  was 
more  zealous  in  maintaining  discipline  without 
ftar  or  favour  of  persons  than  Ansalm^  friend  and 
«ontemporarj,  Iro  Bishop  of  Ohaitres.  His 
letters  ahouod  with  denundatioiw  of  nuniagw 
contracted  or  intended  witlun  tiie  prohiHted 
•defrrees,  and  I  proceed  to  show  from  the  case  of 
Bobert  Count  of  Mellent  to  how  many  degrees  the 
^hiUlacm  extended,  and  from  the  case  of  Bald- 
win Vn.,Oountof  Flanders,  the  precise  relationship 
indicated  by  the  tirth  degree  of  kindred.  That 
•crafty  statesman,  Robert  Count  of  Mellent,  who 
was  reputed  "  the  wisest  man  in  his  time  between 
London  and  Jerusalem,"  was  foolish  enough  to  in- 
sist, after  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  on  manring  a 
joung  wife  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  ^  Ohnroh. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  his  third  cousin,  Adelaide 
'Countess  of  Vermandois,  who  married  Hugh  the 
tireat,  a  younger  son  of  Hen^  Kinv  of  ^ance. 
The  Ooun^  of  Mdlent  lies  witiiin  the  diocese  of 
4}liartra8j  and  so  soon  as  Kshop  Ivo  heard  that 
■the  marmge  was  in  contemplatiooi,  he  addrflBsed  a 
letter  to  ms  clen^  forlndding  them  to  cetelwate  it, 
-and  specifying  the  precise  rdationahip  wUdi  saV 
listed  between  the  Count  and  lus  intmded  wife. 
I  quote  the  letter  from  Higne^  edition  of  ffishop 
Ivo's  letters,  printed  in  toI.  cI^  of  his  Patrotogitu 

"Ensxou  XLV. 
IW  gnaUi   Oane^mata  tfitooput,  eUricU 
2tdlmtimiMy  et  omnibus  in  Pisiacensi  aichidiscooatu, 
«alntem. 

*'  Perlstum  wt  od  anies  noetraa  quod  Hallentinna 
•comet  dneere  relit  in  uxor  em  flliam  HBgooia  Crispsi- 
■enais  comitis;  qaod  fieri  non  sinit  concors  deentomm  et 
esDonum  eanetio,  dieens :  (Com'anctio&as  eoniangnine- 
■omm  fieri  prohibamns).  HoraniautemooDBanguinitas 
tiee  i^ota  set,  neo  zemota,  stent  testantnr  et  probare 
parati  sunt  prMdari  viri  de  aadsm  sati  proaana.  Dirant 
cnim  ^nia  Qoalterins  Albni  gennit  matran  Gnalamnni 
comtti^  qui  gennit  mstrsm  Roberti  oomitis.  Item 
sapradictufl  Onalterioa  ^eenit  Badnlpbnm  patrem 
Alterius  Badalfi,qiri  geonit  VflnQandeDaeiD  comitiassni, 
-ex  qua  nata  e«t  uxor  comitis  Hugonis,  cnjos  filiam 
nuDC  ducne  volt  HeUentinns  comes.  8i  antem  prae- 
■dieta  genealogia^  its  sibi  eohaeret.  legitimum  son 
potarit  esse  ooigugium,  sed  incestun  eoatnberaium, 
-nee  Alios  poternnt  habere  legit>mos,sedspQrios.  Unde 
-«nbis  n  aportoliea  et  caDontea  anctoritate  prae- 
■ainmns,  at  tam  eslnmniosam  coqjogium  in  ecclesiis 
noatri  episoopatos  nec  ipsi  eoBsecretu,  nec  ab  aliquo, 
■qaantnin  id  vobis  est,  eonsectari  permiUatis,  mri 
primum  in  piaeseotia  nostri  oonaanguiniitu  Juuo  aepti' 
.mum  gradvm  exoetntee  legitime  faerit  eomprobata. 
Valete^  et  has  litCeras  MeUentino  comiti  tiansmitUte." 

This  letter  was  evidently  writtra  in  the  ban- 
ning of  the  year  1096,  for  in  April  of  that  year 
Hugh  Count  of  Vermandois  started  for  the  Cm- 
^sftde,  and  we  know  that  his  last  act  before  be  set 
'<oat  on  bis  voyage  was  to  give  his  daughter 
JUiiobeth  in  marriage  to  the  Count  of  Mellent 
<Qrdericw  ^tdja,  p.  723,  and  William  of 
Jnmieges,  oh.  viii.).  It  was  not  dispoted  that 
4hey  were  related  within  the  jmdiihited  degraes, 
^t  Pope  Urban  was  thai  in  I^ranee,  and  was  in- 
<lttced  by  the  Crusader  to  grant  a  dispoNation. 
But  the  Count  Uved  to  regret  that  the  laws  of  the 
■Church  had  been  relaxed  in  his  favour;  for 
Although  his  wife  bore  Idm  eight  children,  she 
-deserted  him  in  his  old  age  fox  William  de 
Warren  11.  (Gnsdred's  son,  1^  the  way),  whom 
«he  eventually  mairied.  Hw  eldest  daoghter 
Elizabeth  inherited  her  mother's  fruity  as  well  as 
Jier  naoke,  for  she  was  one  of  the  numerons  mis- 
4i«8see  of  Henry  I.  of  E^land  before  her  marriage 
^riOi  Gilbert  Eaii  of  Pembroke,  by  whom  she  iraa 
the  mother  of  Strongbow,  the  Conqueror  of  Ireland. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  St  Aw—lm  pro- 
minted  the  nuuriage  betwaw  Oundnd's  son  and 
Sing  Heni7'«  datt^itar  on  the  groimd  that  they 


were  related  in  the  fourth  degree  on  one  side  and 
in  the  sixth  degree  on  the  other  aide.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  prove  from  another  letter  of  Bishop  Ivo's 
that  the  sixth  degree  of  relationship  means  that 
the  parties  were  fifth  cousins.  The  letter  refers 
to  Baldwin  VII.,  Count  of  flanders— the  grand- 
nephew  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror's  wife — who 
was  divorced  by  Pope  Pascal  II.  in  1109  (tiie  year 
of  St.  Anselm's  death)  from  tiie  daughter  of 
Alan  Fetjnnt  of  Brittany,  whoM  first  wife  had 
been  the  Oonqnenv'a  daughter-  Thsax  precise  re- 
latdonahip  was  certified  to  the  Arehmshop  of 
Rheims  by  Bishop  Ivo,  with  a  pedigree  aflixed, 
which  not  only  states  the  generations,  showing 
that  they  were  fifth  cousins,  but  expressly  asserts 
that  these  fifth  cousinB  were  related  in  the  sixth 
d^ree  (Sexto  gradu).  For  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness  I  have  added  in  English  some  notes  to 
identify  the  persons  named  in  the  pedigree. 

"Efibtou  COXI. 

*'  Sadulpio,  Smontm  Jrchitpiaoopo,  Ivo,  hnmiliB 
Eeelemae  Camoteneu  mimata;  salntem  et  ssrvitium. 

"  OonsaDgoinitatem,  quae  dicitnT  esse  inter  filinm 
FlaBdreuais  comitia  RecwPSBaiB,  didiri,  com  essem  in 

coria  pspae  Urbani  Qeaeratio  antem  aio 

est: 

GftTifridas  Grisagonellas  Blanca  Arelatenais  Comi- 
[brotheroftheOonntesB  tissa  [sister  of  Geoffivy 
of  Aries]  arisagoneUl 

Fnleo  Andegavenris  Co-  Constantia  fiagina  [wife 
mes  of  Bobert   King  of 

France] 

OomitisBB  Taseinenns  Adela  FlaodrenBia  Comi- 
tiaaa  [wife  of  Bald- 
win V.] 

Fnlcho  Kechina  [Count    Bobertoa  Friso  [Count  of 

of  Aqoa]  Flsndersl 
Comitiasa  RedoBenaia  [se-    Robertas  filina  Friaonis 

oond  wife    d  AUan       [Count  Robert  IL] 

Fez^ut  of  Brittany] 
Filia  qua  K.  [Hawise  or    Sexto  gradu  fitina  bi^oa 

Agnea,  divorced  wife  of       Roberti  N.  [Baldwio 

Baldwin  TIL  of  Flan-       VII.,  who  died  1119]" 

dera] 

It  is  BO  obvious  that  if  William  de  Warren  II. 
had  been  the  nephew  of  King  Henry  I,,  St  An- 
selm  would  not  have  jadioally  prohibited  his 
marriage  to  the  king's  daughter  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  third  and  finh  cousins,  that  it  is 
almost  unneeeesaiy  to  discuss  the  statements  of  the 
monks  of  Lewes.  But,  with  all  deference  to  M>. 
Freeman,  I  cannot  th^ik  that  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  futs  the  evidence  from  this 
quarter  -wOl  bear  the  test  of  critical  examination. 
It  oonsiste  of  three  documents  of  difl^ient  date  and 
chatacter.  The  first,  and  the  only  one  which  is  un- 
doubtedly authentic,  is  the  orinual  charter  of 
William  X  granting  the  Manor  of  Walton,  in  Nor- 
folk, to  Lewes  Priory.  But  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence the  words  following  Gondred's  name,  which 
may  (or  may  not)  have  specified  her  connexion 
with  the  grantor,  have  been  obliterated,  and  Aliae. 
meat  has  been  inserted  in  a  modem  hand. 
It  may  fairly  be  suspected  that  the  insertion  of 
theee  words  was  sng^ted  by  the  perusal  of  the 
second  document,  which  professes  to  be  a  redta- 
tive  charter  of  the  founder,  containing  a  full  nar- 
rative of  the  motives  and  act  of  foundation,  in 
which  the  founder  placed  on  record  the  possessions, 
privileges,  and  exemptions  of  the  pnory ,  which 
he  BolnmilT  confirmed  at  Winchester  before  King 
William  Bnfna  in  Oonndl,  just  before  his  own 
death.  The  origiaal  of  this  ramarkaUe  charter  is 
not  forthcoming,  and  our  tmly  knowledge  of  it  is 
from  a  MS.  chutulairin  the  CotttmianOoUeetion, 
which  was  compiled  by  Vnat  Aoneell  in  1444. 
When  the  original  is  lost,  beyond  recovery,  the 
genuineness  of  a  charter  can  only  be  determined 
bv  internal  evidence ;  and  I  must  c<mtend,  with 
all  reepect,  that  this  pretended  deed  of  confirmation 
ought  not  to  have  misled  those  who  are  familiar 
with  monastic  charters,  even  if  St.  Anselm's  letter 
bad  not  supplied  the  proof  of  its  bung  spurious. 
It  is  notonons  that  the  monks  thought  it  no  sin 
to  protect  themselveB  against  the  nmiut  daime  of 
the  king  and  the  hon  of  thnr  fboDder  by  btdater- 


ing  up  their  title  to  lands  in  theii  poeaeBaQB  k 
manufacturing  deeds  to  supply  caigiaBli  loit  to 
them  in  the  coune  of  ages  oj  violeiiee  or  fhod. 
These  spurious  charters  are  nanally  detected  fron 
anachronisms  in  the  text,  for  the  elumumi 
the  forger  dther  brings  tt^ther  witnewa 
were  not  contemporary,  or  antedatei  eTetit>,taj 

Envides  against  claims  and  ccmtingeiunes  oft 
ter  age.  The  writer  of  VniUamde  Wumj 
charter  of  oonflnnation  was  eridentiy  eneosiMri 
to  supply  the  lose  of  the  orig^  dsei  of  iSk- 
tion  by  a  document  which  embo£ed  ths  tnfiu 
cnrrent  in  his  time ;  but  he  was  too  diient  tt 
add  any  list  of  witnesses,  or  to  attempt  to  icb 
the  deed  of  foundation,  whidi  he  had  nem  la. 
The  critical  reader  will  observe  the  cloie  nn- 
b lance  which  this  charter  bsars  to  the  tftasg 
charters  of  Ctoyland  in  the  pseodo-IngulphtB  ih 
denaneiatione  of  the  wrath  of  God  on  tkoM  vkt 
ventured  to  disturb  it,  and  that  it  sets  ontiniH- 
pidoufl  detail  the  independence  of  tbemioi;  lod 
its  immunity  from  interferaice  on  ttie  put 
the  mother-house  of  Cluni:  stipnlaticos  vhidi 
became  of  increased  importance  after  the 
tion  of  England  and  Normandy.  He  iriU  iln 
note  that  this  charter  was  ignned  br^mjL 
when  he  confirmed  the  privUegei  and  tthotiei  i 
the  priory  soon  alter  his  ononaliMi  (KnaAtti, 
T.,  13),  uid  iJiat  it  is  neither  recited  an  ninal 
to  in  any  genuine  sabeequent  charter.  I  cu  oIt 
detect  two  distinct  statements  of  ftct— ni.,tktt 
Queen  Matilda  was  the  mother  of  his  wife  Gni- 
dred,  and  that  he  vrea  created  Earl  of  Sam;  l|f 
William  Rufiis.   The  first  of  these  itHODeat)  v 
proved  by  St  Anselm's  letter  to  be  Um,ii1  ik 
second  is  contradicted  by  the  pontiveAlwK 
of  Oiderieus  Vltalis  (boos  iv.,  ch.  viljudittp- 
controvertible  evidence  of  chartera.  rer  Ik 
torian  assures  us  that  the  earldom  o/Sbrj  ni 

E*ven  to  William  de  Warren  by  At  CofW 
ifore  1080,  and  William  styled  InnKlI  a  ad 
in  1076,  when  he  witnessed  at  WincbciiBii^ 
year  the  king's  charter  in  favour  of  Bitili&tti; 
(Mmattioon,  iii.,  246).   There  an  bo  OUT 
notiooi  floating  about  that  it  is  ^eAafttAm- 
flnous  to  remark  that  WilUam  de  WanaBonMW 
be  styled  an  eail  until  after  he  had  reoNied  luiuf 
lish  earldom,  beoanse  there  were  no  wh  nj<^ 
mandy  beyond  the  pale  of  the  reigning 
the  sovereign  himself  was  only  styled  u  mv& 
after  the  conquest  of  England. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  third  danmBt 
firom  Lewes  Priory  quoted  by  ifr.  Freeoiin,  k 
it  need  not  detun  us  long,  for,  on  the  (^ii^i' 
is  nothing  but  a  list  of  beueftcton,  «hidin| 
probably  compiled  by  the  tanscribs  b  ■ 
fifteenth  century.  ^ 

I  now  venture  to  repeat  my  renaA 
Gundred,  the  daughter  of  Qherbod  Uw  «1» 
of  St  Berlin's,  was  tiie  nand-dMgttff» 
Reynold  of  Burgundy  and  Judith  of  Nonnn?. 
Gundied's  son  would  be  the  third  wf* 
Henry  I.'s  daughter.  But,  at  all  STents,  I  «* 
fidentiy  ' appeal  to  Mr.  IVeeman's 
acknowledge  that  I  have  proved  thtt  Qitf 
Matilda  waa  not  the  moOer  of  Qm» ' 
Wamn.  Enmnn  Oebub  Wiioi 


ASOiKRT  mnouu. 

.    «  WIdAmIw  Boea.  Sonth  HMOp^P " 
lI^rll,18T9. 

Allow  me,  in  reference  to  Mr.  HeDiy  Bafi^ 
article  on  Mr.  EUis's  Angto-Ogmrie Seor^^," 
a  slight  contribution  from  personal  reoowcti* 

I  clearly  remember,  from  birfhood,  »» 
tellingK)flF  at  Gennan  children's  gsm«  theWJJ 
ing  rimed  numerals  were  used  in  lieFnM*** 
Swabian-epeaking  districts  of  Baden:— 

1.  Ene  8.  FaUe 

2.  Dene  8.  Bnmperl 
8.  Do  N»lte  J 
4.  Kapper 

6.  NaUe 

6.  No 

7.  lae 
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The  tint  finor  mimerala  am  mnlj  referred  to 
weil-koown  Aryan  roots.  It  BtrikeB  me  as  ciuioas 
tbMt  "  Bumper,"  which  is  mentioned  as  meaning 
"fiiteen"  in  the  Leeds  or  Torkeluie  group  of 
nDcieDt  numerals,  studs  in  tbe  Gennan  game 
for  "  nine." 

The  twofold  use  of  "Nalle"  may  be  a  re- 
petitioD  of  "five."  Bat,  if  I  do  not  mnch 
mietake,  "  Bumper-Nalle "  was  often  used  as  a 
sii^le  word.  In  this  ease,  the  subsequent  rspe* 
tition  of  "  Ene,  Dene/'  tcKether  with  the  word 
'*  1 "  ("  Awa^  I which  designates  the  boy 
who  has  to  begin  tiie  game,  would  make  up 
XIL — that  is,  the  number  which  in  so  many 
religious  systeons  is  that  of  the  higher  deities. 
>UH,  however,  with  which  the  telling-off  in  the 
Gcmtan  nme  perium  ends,  is  apparently  tbe 
«Uer  numbv  of  the  Ttotooie  gods,  whose  circle 
wu  in  latv  timee  eompoaea  of  twelTC  par- 
■osmes. 

Hie  fall  numwals  ot  the  above  rime  are  always 
uaediinespectively  of  the  number  of  children  that 
t«ks  part  in  the  mme.  When  there  are  fewer 
than  twelve,  the  child  who  tells  off,  with  pointed 
tinger,  repeatedlv  comes  back,  at  its  own  discre- 
tion, to  those  who  have  already  been  pointed  at. 

I  can  only  speak  for  the  Fraokish  and  Rheniah- 
SwklBan  purtion  of  Baden — not  for  the  Alemannic 
districts  of  the  Black  Forest.  I  m^y  add  that 
thii  south-western  part  of  Germany  is  the  one 
where,  under  Roman  protection,  a  Gallic  eleonent 
iiagwed  longest.  *Eabl  Bumi. 
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SCIENCE. 

Ti^  Metaphytici  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  By  W. 
Xi.  Courtney,  MA.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.    (C.  Eegan  Paul  &  Go.) 

value  of  this  littie  Tolame  lies  in 
le  d^ree  to  which  it  exprsBses  tbs  ob. 
ctions  which  oan  be  branght  from  tiie 
sAdpoiat  of  idealism  aoainst  the  meta- 
^ysical  oonoeptions  ot  Stnait  Hill. 
Ox-iginality,"  the  writer  himself  modestly 
imarks,  "  I  cannot  and  do  not  claim,"  and 
le  student  of  Prof.  Green's  Introdaction  to 
le  worke  of  Home  will  have  had  already 
ig-gested  to  him  the  leading  ideas  in  Mr. 
oartoey's  oritioism.  Even  those,  however, 
ho  are  acqoainted  with  Mr.  Green's  labours 
ill  welcome  this  attempt  to  apply  the  main 
octrinea  of  "  tcanaoendentaliBm  "  to  one  of 


the  fOTemost  exponents  of  English  em- 
piricism ;  and  the  "general  reader  "  will  find 
in  Mr.  Coartney's  work  an  excellent  intro- 
daction to  the  dispnted  questions  of 
philosophy.  The  book  is  clearly  written  and 
well  arranged  ;  and,  professing  merely  "  to 
deal  in  somewhat  cursory  fashion  with  large 
metaphysical  problems,"  will  probably  be 
found  more  intelligible  than  foliar  disserta- 
tions. 

The  keynote  of  Mr.  Coartney's  argament 
is,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  belief  that  thought 
in  some  shape  or  another  is  presupposed  by 
every  phenomenon  of  our  mental  life,  and- 
thab  Mill's  attempt  to  resolve  the  working 
of  the  mind  into  sense  and  its  impressions  is 
throughout  a  hueteron  proiertMt  in  which  the 
pretended  derivation  either  nnoonsciously 
assumes  the  point  at  issue  or  arrives  at  re- 
snlts  inconsistent  with  Mill's  practical  as- 
sumptions  in  some  other  direction.  So  it  is, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  consciousness. 
Mill  identifies  sensation  with  a  consciousness 
of  sensation.  To  be  conscions  of  a  sensa- 
tion, however,  replies  Mr.  Courtney — 
"  means  that  for  us  we  accept  it  into  the  mind  as 
one  thing,  we  eo  r^ard  it  as  to  make  it  our  own, 
so  that  we  are  able  to  identify  it  again  when  it 
recurs.  But  a  mere  sensation  cannot  of  itself 
(unless,  indeed,  we  accept  the  doctrines  of  real- 
ism) make  itself  different  from  everv  other  so 
that  it  can  be  identified  when  it  recurs. 
Nor  does  it  improve  the  matter  to  add  on 
association  of  ideas  in  explanation  of  the 
genesis  of  knowledge.  "Thought  has  to 
make  sensations  real  before  they  can  be  as- 
sociated ;  and,  farther,  they  cannot  be  asso- 
ciated unless  being  made  real  they  can  be 
identified  when  they  recur."  To  similar 
effect  does  Mr.  Courtney  go  on  to  examine 
MiU*B  account  of  body  and  mind,  of  causa- 
tion, of  necessary  tmm,  and  of  general  ideas. 
Particularly  is  the  see-saw  involTed  in  Mill's 
genesis  of  tbe  world  and  of  self,  as  also  of 
extension  and  of  time,  brought  out  with  a 
clearness  which  deserves  attention.  Mill's 
theory  of  belief  in  an  external  world  postu- 
lates, at  starting,  that  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  expectation. 

"  But  expectation,"  Mr.  Courtney  reminds  us, 
"  is  just  that  which  Mill's  theory  of  mind  cannot 
explain,  and  has  to  accept  as  a  final  inexpllc- 
ability.  Oonsequently  the  theory  of  the  extumal 
world  rests  on  a  function  of  the  mind  which 
the  corresponding  theory  finds  itself  unable  to 
explain." 

So  again,  it  is  shown,  Mill's  account  of  ex- 
tension, as  due  to  the  duration  of  muscular 
effort,  implicitly  presupposes  the  idea  of  time. 
But  time  is  derived  from  sequent  sensations ; 
and  so  before  we  get  to  space,  we  have  to 
ask  how  sequent  smsations  can  give  rise  to 
the  idea  of  sequence  itself  Here,  Mr. 
Courtney  thinks,  we  touch  upon  the 
stumbling-block  of  all  sensationalism.  "  A 
'  sueeettion  *  of  feelings  is  only  possible  to  a 
Belf-ctmsoioasness  which  remains  constant 
and  identical  through  all  successive  sensuous 
modifications  ^nd  snch  a  self-conscious- 
ness Mill  cannot  admit.  Mill,  then,  it  fol- 
lows, is  thoroughly  inconsistent  in  the  meta- 
physical foundations  of  his  philosophy.  His 
account  of  cause  as  an  "  anconditional  ante- 
cedent" implies  a  view  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  nature  quite  different  from  t^t 
which  be  emphasises  in  his  psychology ;  and 
hit  explanaoon  of  mathemaiioal  axioma 


raises  at  once  the  qjiestion,  how  can  the 
mind  (as  a  permanent  possibility  of  under* 
going  sensations)  give  ns  ideal  lines  whidi 
do  not  correspond  with  actual  P  The  fact 
is  that  Mill  is  a  sensationalist  in  his  Ex- 
amination of  Hamilton;  a  realist  in  his 
logic:  phenomena  are  subjective  presenta- 
tions in  tbe  former  work,  objective  facts  in 
the  latter.  And  thus  Mr.  Courtney  rightly 
regards  Mill's  philosophy  as  simply  "  transi- 
tional." He  stands  midway  between  the 
sensationalism  of  Hume  and  the  scientific 
empiricism  of  later  thinkers,  and  is  chiefly 
valoable  as  showing  how  the  earlier  position 
merges  into  the  latter. 

The  reflection  which  Mr.  Courtney's 
work  may  suggest  to  those  who  are  more  or 
less  in  sympathy  with  his  'views  will  pro- 
bably take  the  form  of  a  regret  that  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  elaborate  his  critimsm 
BO  as  to  supply  a  fuller  examination  of  Mill's 
philosophy.  Without  entering  on  "  special 
logical  4^^^>°^>"  there  remain  several 
points  upon  which  the  critic  of  Mill's  meta> 
physic  might  have  been  expected  to  throw 
some  light.  Mill's  tiieory  of  definition, 
of  the  import  of  the  proposition,  of  the 
value  of  syllogistjc  and  iudactive  inference, 
are  questions  upon  which  a  more  than  in- 
cidental observation  might  have  been  looked 
for.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Gourtoey  will  some  time  or  other  extend 
his  labours  to  these  doctrines.  When  he 
does  BO  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  quote  oor* 
reotly  (p.  137)  the  words  of  Aristotle — iy 
rote  t'iitn  rait  aloB^nic  ra  voiit&  iari.  I 
should  not  have  called  attention  to  this  were 
it  not  thab,  besides  misquoting,  Mr.  Courbiey 
regards  the  passage  as  an  expression  of  Aris- 
totle's own  theory  upon  the  subject  of  ideas. 
So  the  clause  is  usually  interpreted,  but 
not,  I  ihmk,  quite  consistently.  Is  it  not 
rather,  as  Themistius  suggests,  a  rediustio 
ad  abmrdum  of  the  sensationalist  hypo. 
UiesiB?  Edwih  Wallace. 


Thai$en  SaUret  of  JuvendL  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  John  E.  B.  Ma;^r,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  TTnirersity  o£ 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  enlai^^. 
Vol.  II.  (Macmillan.) 

This  volume  completes  (with  the  important 
omission  of  the  second,  sixth,  and  ninth 
satires)  the  second  edition  of  Prof.  Mayor's 
Juvenal,  the  fii«t  volume  of  which  appeared 
six  years  ago.  Mr.  Mayor's  work  is  beyond 
the  reach,  of  common  literary  compliment. 
It  is  not  only  a  commeutarr  on  JuTenal,  but 
a  mine  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  * 
information  on  the  histoty,  social  conditicm, 
manners,  and  beliefs  of  the  Roman  world 
daring  the  period  of  the  early  empire.  This 
information  Mr.  Mayor,  following  a  principle 
which  is  not  so  often  acted  upon  as  it  should 
be,  has  drawn  from  sources  of  all  kinds, 
Jewish  and  Christian  as  well  as  Roman  and 
Greek. 

"  In  my  notes,"  he  says,  *'  I  have  endeavoured  at 
once  to  meet  the  wants  of  English  students  0n 
general  little  accustomed  to  consult  original 
authorities  and  debarred  from  the  best  and  latest 
books  of  referencej  and  also  to  supply  new  mate- 
rials for  tiie  grammarian,  lexicographer,  and  his- 
ttman.  Following  the  stepH  of  Ctisaabon  and 
Gataker,  Scaliger  and  Ilemsteihuis,  I  have  dmwn 
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materials  from  writers,  accessible  to  me,  of  every 
race  and  creed.  I  see  onlj  a  riddle  in  tlie  taste 
which,  allowing  Lihanias,  lays  Chiysoetom  under 
han ;  scoorinK  the  world  for  an  inscription,  while 
blind  to  a  vast  literature  ready  to  - h^d.  Were 
Fhilo  a  pagan,  bis  historical  tracts  would  assuredly 
rank  as  pricdess  evidence  reqteeting  the  early 
empire,  Even  lexicogmphy  has  aufimd  from  the 
stigma  cast  on  men  ■woo  had  eerred  many  philo- 
wiAiiBB  before  tliey  bowed  Huat  nechs  beneaui  the 
Otobb;  for  it  mifi^t  then  be  said,  'Hnnt,  non 
nasoantor  OhristiaiiL"' 

There  is  one  importoni  Buliject  on  which 
it  might  be  wished  that  Mr.  "Mayor  had  given 
a  more  explicit  statement  of  his  views ;  I 
mean  the  traditions  about  the  life  of  Jnvonal. 
As  this  is  a  qnestion  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  speak  to  some  profit  in  a  comparatiTety 
short  compass,  it  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to 
discass  the  most  important  available  evid- 
ence, with  the  view,  if  not  of  contributing 
to  a  solution  of  the  various  difficulties  in- 
volved, at  least  of  setting  them  in  a  clearer 
light.  There  are  nine  known  Lives  of 
Javenalj  seven  of  which  ara  printed  by  Jahn 
in  his  edition  df  1851 ;  an  eighth  was  pub- 
lished from  a  Harleian  MS.  by  Buhl  in  lAie 
Neve  Jahrbueher  fiir  1854;  a  ninth  I  have 
foond  myself  in  a  Bodleian  MS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth  century.*  In  point  of  Latin  style 
the  beat  of  these  Lives  is  that  printed  by 
Jahn  as  Ko.  1,  the  author  of  whioh  imitates 
the  style  of  Suetonius,  without  following  his 
clearness  and  accuracy.  Borghesi  observes 
rightly  of  this  memoir  that  it  is  impossible 
that  Suetonius  should  have  written  in  so 
unaatis&otory  a  way  of  a  distinguished  con. 
temporary  like  Juvenal.  The  various  Lives 
agree  that  Juvenal  was  bom  at  Aqninnm, 
that  be  practised  declamatiou  till  middle  age 
(ad  mediain  aetatem)^  and  that  he  was 
banished  in  oonseqnence  of  an  attack  made 
on  an  actor.  At  mis  point  commence  some 
very  s^ous  discrepancneB.  For  while  one 
account  (Liv^  1,  2,  4,  7)  represents  bim  as 
banished  to  Egypt,  another  (Lives  5  and  6) 
relegates  him  to  Scotland,  or  the  Scottish 
border.  Again,  there  are  irreconcileable 
discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  time 
and  ciroumstances  of  bis  -exile.  According 
to  Memoir  (1)  he  was  banished  in  his 
eightieth  year,  and  died  soon  afterwards ; 
according  to  (2)  he  returned  after  the  death 
of  Domitiau ;  according  to  (4,)  he  was 
banished  by  Domitian,  and  remained  in  exile 
enlai^ng  and  altering  his  satires,  until  he 
died  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  ac- 
cording to  (5)  and  (6)  he  died  in  exile  in 
Scotbmd  soon  after  his  banishment.  Besides 
this  very  nnsatisiaotoTy  evidence  we  have  a 
tUulue  toond  at  Aquinnm  containing  the 
following  words : — "  [Cerejri  sacrum  [D. 
~Iu]nius  luvenalis  [trib].  coh.  [i]  Delma- 
tarum  ii.  quinq.  flamen  divi  Yespasiaui  vovit 
dedica[Titq]ue  sua  pec."  The  letters  en- 
closed in  brackets  are  conjecturally  sup- 
plied by  Momma  en.    Whether  this  titulm 

*  Canon.  37. — "  Javenalis  iste  Aoninas  fuit,  id  est  de 
aqnino  oppldo  temporibns  Clandii  Nenmii  imperatoriB. 
nima  aetate  ailnU.  In  media  fere  aetate  dMlamavit 
Unde  qvari  din  tacena  ab  indignstione  eoepit  dicens 
*  semper  ffgo  auditor  tantnm,*  ete.  Fsdt  qnoddam  in 
paridua  pantomimom  qui  apud  imperatorem  pluri- 
mom  poterat.  Hac  de  causa  veait  in  suspitionem 
quasi  ipsins  imperatoris  tempera  uotasset.  Sic  quaai 
sub  obtentu  militiae  paleus  est  urbe.  Ita  tristitia  et 
langaore  periit."  Nearly,  but  not  quite,  identical  vith 
Jahn,  No.  8. 


refers  to  our  Juvenal  is  a  question  to  be 
discussed  anon.  Putting  it  aside  for  the 
moment,  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us 
but  the  statements  of  the  Memoirs  and 
the  internal  evidence  offered  by  the 
satires  themselvea.  As  to  the  date  of 
Juvenal's  birth,  Memoirs  (2)  and  (9), 
the  Canonioian,  assign  it  to  iho  times  of 
Claudius'  ITero  (Claudius);  Memoir  (3) 
to  those  of  Nero  Claudius  (Nero).  The 
rest  are  silent  on  the  point.  The  statement 
that  Jnvenal  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
(and  teaching  ?)  of  declamation  till  middle 
harmonises  with  such  internal  evidence 
as  the  style  of  the  satires  themselves  may 
be  supposed  to  afford.  Their  manner  is 
essentlidly  rhetorical ;  it  is  also  from  first  to 
last  a  mature,  and  never  a  youthful,  manner. 
Media  aetas  is  distinguished  byCelsns  (i.,  3) 
from  iuventue  on  the  one  hand,  and  pueriUa 
and  senecitis  on  the  other ;  **  inediam  &ci11ime 
sustinent  mediae  aetates,  minus  iuvenea, 
minime  pneri  et  senectute  confecti ;  a 
passage  from,  which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  media  aetas  began  between  the  thirtieth 
and  fortieth  year.  Juvenal,  then,  probably 
began  to  write  satire  before  he  was  forty: 
to  ascertain  the  approximate  date  of  his 
birth  we  must  interrogate  the  satires  them- 
selves. 

In  the  second  satire  (160)  Juvenal 
speaks  of  "  modo  captas  OrcEidas  et  minima 
contentos  nocte  Britaunos."  The  Orkneys 
were  brought  under  the  Boman  jurisdiction 
in  the  time  of  Agricola  (Taoitru,  Agrieola, 
10),  and  Juvenal's  lines  must  therefore 
have  been  written  either  at  the  end  of 
Domifcian's  reign  or  at  the  beginning  of 
that  of  Nem  or  of  Trajan.  Comparing 
Juvenal's  language  with  that  of  Tacitus  in 
the  Agricola  (12),  "noz  cdara  et  extrema 
Britanniae  parte  IrevU,"  one  might  be  dis- 
posed to  argue  that  the  Agrie<na  and  the 
second  satire  of  Juvenal  were  written  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  lines  (ii.,  29) 
"  qnalis  erat  nuper  tragico  pollutus  adulter 
Concubitu  "  must  surely  have  been  written 
in  Domitian's  reign,  or  very  shortly  after  his 
death.  The  seventh  satire,  beginning  "  Et 
spes  et  ratio  stadiomm  in  Caesare  tantnm," 
is  assigned  by  all  modem  commentators  to 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  Here  I  speak  with 
great  diffidence ;  bat  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  seventh  satire 
may  not  have  been  written  in  the  time  of 
Domitian.  Jnvenal  seems  disfanotly  to  speak 
of  Quintilian  and  Stattna  as  contempora- 
ries ;  so,  it  may  be  answered,  does  ho  of 
Bemmins  Palaembn,  who  can  hardly  have 
been  alive  at  the  time ;  but  the  allusion  to 
Palaemon  is  more  general  and  less  explicit 
than  that  to  Quintilian  and  Statins.  It  may 
be  urged  that  Juvenal  would  never  have 
spoken  favourably  of  Domitian  as  a  patron 
of  letters.  Of  this  we  cannot  be  so  sure.  But 
even  if  this  point  be  conceded,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  theme  of  the  seventh  satire  is 
the  neglect  of  literary  men  by  the  nobility, 
not  the  encouragement  of  letters  by  Caesar. 
The  nobles,  says  Juvenal,  care  nothin|f  for 
studies;  Gaesu*  is  ffarar  only  remaining 
hope.  Now,  it  is  needless  to  observe  that 
there  was  tk  oeA  o£  literarr  men,  including 
Quintilian,  Statins,  and  Martial,  who  never 
Inoke  witii  the  emperor;  and  Juvenal  in 
this  satire  speaks  witii  some  pity  of  Sfaatins, 


and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  with  almost  a 
sneer  of  Quintilian.  "  Whence  does  Qoin. 
tilian  get  his  many  estates  ?  Ah— nothing 
succeeds  like  good  fortune.  Felix  .  . .  eU 
perfriiit,  cantat  bene.  Si  fortuna  Tolet, 
fies  de  rhetore  consul."  Jnvenal  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  the  opposition  among  Dkm 
of  letters ;  in  the  seventh  satire  it  seems 
not  unnatonJ  to  read  his  expreanoii  of 
Bometiung  like  contempt  for  the  vntt!^ 
who  flattered  Domitian.  Supposing  [^e 
the  seventh  satire  belongs  to  this  perictj, 
the  story,  given  in  all  the  uves,  that  Junu! 
was  banished  for  the  lines  beginning  "Ijuj 
non  dant  proceres  dabit  histrio"  (vii.,  <>;i| 
will  appear  not  incredible.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly likely  that  Juvenal  may  hare  gim 
some  ofience  at  Court  as  one  of  the  opposi. 
tian  party,  and  have  suffered  m&  other 
literary  men  in  the  last  years  of  Domi. 
tian's  reign.  The  tradition  is  that  Jare- 
nal  had  hurt  the  feelings  of  an  actcfr 
and  of  a  poet  who  had  been  hownnd 
by  some  sncni-lived  militaxy  appdntmeDL 
Owing  to  a  misnBderBtandingitf  theoonteit 
in  the  seventh  satire,  one  Ss  the  Heniiis 
states  that  the  poet  was  Statnu. 

The  Memoirs  state  that  Javenal  ns 
banished  eub  honore  mUitiae ;  one  tradj(ia!i 
sends  him  to  Egypt,  and  anoUier  to  tk 
north  of  Britain  ("  contra  Scotos  qui  bdlani 
Biomanis  moverant").    The  various  cmiiB- 
dictions  in  the  accounts  have  been  liresf/ 
noticed.  The  difficulties  which  tkrsigsne 
are  not  diminished  by  a  nearer  ooBiiiieration 
of  the  case.   The  theory  that  Jnrml  W 
a  military  appointment  is  now  goppsed  to 
derive  some  support  from  the  Ht^'u  imi 
at  Aqninnm,  which  speaks  of  a  /hc^  it 
connexion  with  the  "cohors  prima  IMm- 
tamm."     "  Prima,"  by  the  by,  is  tonjeaa- 
rally  supplied  by  Mommsen.  Bnt  let  u 
see   whiuber   the    identificatioB  of  this 
Javenalis   vrith   the    poet  will  M  k 
Mr.  Mayor  thinks   that  the  mentioii  of 
a   "  cohors   Delmatarum "   supports  thi 
idea  of  Juvenal's  exile  to  Britain.  From 
inscriptions  we  know  that  the  "  cohors 
Delmatarum"   was   in   Britain  103  i.^ 
an  unnumbered  "cohors  Dehnatanim"E 
105,  and  the  "cohors  prima  DelmatiniD 
miliaria"  in  124.    On  this  evidence, 
together  with  the  tOulw  of  Aqninini  im 
the  statements  of  the  Memoirs,  Mr.  Ms-c? 
believes  that  we  are  justified  in  claimins  fw 
Jnvenal  the  titie  of  jTrcM/ec^twco^'tf-  it*, 
supposing  the  appointment  was  really  mf- 
it  must  have  been  made  eithw  hy  Traju ' 
by  Hadrian.    The  Memoirs  say,  by  Tnffl 
but  they  also  speak  of  the  Scoli,  who  * 
commenced  an  offensive  war  agains  " 
Bomans.    la  there  any  other  evidena 
the  Scots  gave  any  trouble  in  the  reP  * 
Trajan  ?  Indeed,  is  the  word  8eoti  knonK 
all  till  much  Uiter  than  Trajan's  time.'  h 
again,  we  take  the  emperor  to  be  Bairns 
we  are  landed  in  the  difficulty  of  Buppffin? 
that  Hadrian  would  have  committed  to  ij 
aged  literary  man  the  imp(wtant  cotnv^ 
of  a  coAora  toeiomm  on  a  dMigeroos  frootiff 

Is  it  possible  that  Juvenal's  biographwe 
biographen  were  themselTfls  misled  oj  ^ 
fc'fubw  at  Aquinnm  P  They  may  bars  itf^j 
identified  the  JmiewOis  there  mmbw» 
with  onr  Juvenal ;  and  in  tiiat  ^ 
would  be  forced  to  go  fnrtherand  togiw"* 
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poet  a  military  appointment   The  question 
'onld  tben  wise,  when  and  where  did 
Grenal  serve  in  this  capacity  ?    One  aa- 
baority,  perhaps  following  the  track  started 
_3r  the  mention  of  a  cohors  Delmatarum, 
answered,   "In  Britain,"  and  said  that 
wenal  was  exiled  by  Trajan;  another, 
-witting   together    Juvenal's    exile  nnder 
^^oinitian  with  the  fifteenth  satire,  answered, 
In  Egypt,"  and  assigned  the  ooonirenoe  to 
I — 30  reign  of  Domitian. 

I  am  inelihed  to  think  that  Jnvenal  was 
~=pied  by  Domitian,  and  returned  after  that 
!  — mperor's  death.   If  he  did  not  retmn,  bnt 
'  "'LiiL  on  viiting  aatirea  jn  his  exile,  it  is 
?=int7^  atmnge  that  fhwe  shonld  be  no 
annaon  in  9lU  hia  writings  to  his  nnhapror 
cirvomstances.    It  seems,  on  the  other  hand^ 
very  improbable  that  in  his  eightieth  year  he 
•boulcl  have  cared  to  run  the  risk  of  giving 
>ffeiic8  by  pnugent  satirical  writing,  and  in- 
:rc<lible  that  at  snoh  an  age  he  should  have 
^eoared  an  appointment  in  the  army. 

To  retam  to  the  qaestion  of  the  date  at 
vhich  the  earliest  of  JavenaJ's  satires  were 
'omposed ;  the  seventh,  as  I  have  tried  to 
iiofr,  may  well  be  assigned  to  tiie  latter 
pcus  of  Domitian's  reign ;  Hhe  second  to 
tie  same  time,  or  a  little  later;  the  eighth, 
in  which  there  is  an  idlnsion  to  the  recent 
offences  of  Marina  Friscas — "tennes  nuper 
iSariuB  discinxerit  Afros  "—cannot  have  been 
written  long  after  100  a.d.    Nor  can  the  first 
^*aly  be  placed  later  than  this:  it  contains 
i  Bimilar  ^naion  to  Marias ;  bat  much  of  it 
well  have  been  written  in  the  lifetime  of 
Ocmutian.    The  complaints  at  the  end  of  the 
^tireauilno  time  80  well  as  this.  If,  then,  the 
earliest  satires  cannot  be  dated  later  than  the 
tt^ign  of  BoDiitian,  Javenal,  supposing  him 
hare  begun  writing  satire  in  middle  age, 
Hnost  have  been  bom  towards  the  end  of  the 
— eign  of  Claudius,  who  died  in  54.  Thus 
.  is  boyhood  and  early  manhood  woald  fall 
c3to  the  times  of  Nero,  Oalba,  Otho,  ViteUias, 
^d  Vespasian,  of  which  there  are  plentjr  of 
ivid  reminiscences  in  hia  writinga.  Fned- 
iuder,  signing  from  a  doabtfnl  translation 
f  a  single  paasa^  in  the  thirteenth  satire 
"stapet  haec  qui  iam  post  terga  reliquit  Sex- 
giota  annos,  Fonteio  consule  natns  "),  con- 
fads  that  Juvenal  was  bom  in  the  consul- 
Up  of  Fonteius,  A.D.  67.    But  this  ground 
lone  can  hardly  be  considered  snffitnent  to 
e?igfa  against  the  other  considerations  afieot. 
ijg  the  qaestion. 

A  school  edition  of  this  important  com- 
lentary,  with  a  short  apparatut  eritieus,  is 
rm  being  brought  out  by  Mr.  Mayor.  The 
rarth  part  (Satires  lii. — xvi.)  appeared 
at  year,  and  the  third  part  (Satires  x.,  xi.) 
as  been  jnst  published.    H.  Nextleship. 


IHB  nn-LECTION  OF  NOUKS  IN  THE  ABTAN 
LAHaUAQSB. 

if  Komtndyiexion  der  indogermaniscken 
SpracJien.  Von  Karl  Penka.  (Wien: 
Holder.) 

BIS  is  the  first  part  of  a  work  intended  to 
eat,  not  of  the  iufiections  of  nouns  only,  but 
so  of  the  verbs  of  the  Aryan  languages ; 
it,  as  it  may  be  some  time  before  the  rest 
it  appears,  I  ventare  to  write  a  short 
3tace  of  the  part  already  in  the  bands  of 


the  public,  though  the  author  not  nn&e- 
quently  refers  his  readers  to  the  second  part 
for  the  full  discussion  of  points  only  tonohed 
upon  in  the  first.  He  seems  to  belong  to  a 
school  of  philology  which  is  represented  to 
the  best  ildvantt^e,  perhaps,  by  Friedrioh 
Miiller  in  a  work  whioh  is  still  in  process  of 
publication,  and  which  purports  to  give  the 
outlines  of  the  science  of  lai^age;  the 
title,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  Qnmdriss  der 
Sprackioissemchaft.  !l^nghly  speaking,  this 
school  may  be  said  to  differ  &om  Schleicher 
and  those  who  follow  more  or  less  closely  in 
his  path,  in  that  it  attaches  lees  importance 
to  phonology  and  makes  more  of  psychology 
than  the  latter  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing. 

Tms  volume  consists  of  one  long  essay 
without  a  heading,  without  a  break ;  but  the 
author's  object^  and  somewhat  besides,  may 
be  learned  from  his  Prefeoe,  where  he 
says : — 

"In  this  book,  the  first  part  of  which  I  now 
hand  over  to  my  fellow-workers,  I  have  attempted 
to  project  a  history  of  the  embryonic  develop- 
ment of  the  Indo-Gennanic  languaeea,  so  far  as 
there  are  data  at  one's  disposal  for  the  investigB- 
tion  of  it,  and  to  describe  by  the  method  of 
analyais  and  iuduction  the  process  of  &shioiung 
the  mfiectional  form  in  its  several  phaaes,  bo  as 
thus  to  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  all  further 
iDvestigatioDB  bearing  on  the  period  of  the  his- 
torical deTelopment  of  the  sereral  lauguages 
alluded  to ;  aud  that  a  firm  foundatiou  of  tJie  kind 
must  be  provided  by  throwing  light  on  the  pre- 
historic period  of  development,  in  case  the  gram- 
mar of  each  nuticular  language  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  fkmUy  is  to  become  something  more 
than  a  mere  inventory  of  a  stock  of  forms,  well 
sifted,  no  donbt,  but  unexplained  in  point  of 
orig^,  is  a  view  which  no  one  probably  now- 
a<hiys  can  any  longer  refuse  to  admit.  In  this  part, 
however,  only  ^e  origin  of  declension  has  been 
dealt  with  in  detail,  while  the  problem  of  the 
formation  of  Btems  from  roots  has  been  discussed 
only  in  respect  to  its  chief  points.  The  investi- 
gation proper  is  preceded  by  an  account,  at  once 
historical  and  critical,  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
achieved  in  this  field,  and  it  serves,  besides,  to 
lead  up  in  a  fitting  manner  to  the  exjuuiations  by 
which  it  is  followed." 


Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  volume 
divides  itself  into  an  account  of  Uie  views 
held  by  previous  writers  on  nominal  flection 
and  the  author's  own  theories.    The  first  or 
destractive  portion  reaches  to  page  119,  and 
is  taken  up  with  reviews  on  Bopp,  Pott, 
Rumpel,   Benfey,  Grassmann,  Schleicher, 
Cartioa,  Lange,  Ahrens,  Stein^al,  Diintzer, 
Soberer,  Delbriick,  Lad  wig,  G.Meyer,  Franke, 
and  Hiibschman.    Most  of  the  author's  cri. 
tioisms  are  jnst  and  well  worth  reading,  but 
he  might  have  given  a  few  words  to  M.  Ber- 
gaigne,  for  instance,  although  he  is  a  French- 
man ;  but  he  had  probably  never  beard  of 
his  paper  "  Da  r6Ie  de  la  derivation  dans  la 
d6cunaison  indo-enrop^fflone  "  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  TrarisaetwM  of  the  Fbris 
Philological  Society.   The  remainder  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  author's  own 
theories,  which  do  not  on  the  whole  appear 
very  easy  to  accept.  To  begin  with  the  way  in 
which  he  looks  at  his  work  in  the  paragraph  I 
have  attempted  to  translate  from  the  Preface, 
even  that  looks  a  little  hazy:  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  words  "  a  history  of  the  embry- 
onic development  of  the  Indo-€^«rmanic 
languages" 


Entwicklung  der  indogermamischen  SpreusheTt): 
what  do  they  mean  ?    It  does  not  appear 
that  they  refer  to  any  development  of  the 
several  Aryan  languages  subsequent  to  the 
holethnic  history  of  ttie  Aryans :  so  it  re- 
mains that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Ar^^n 
parent*Bpeech  within  the  holethnic  period 
itself  or  else  to  something  Aryan  anterior  to 
the  same — that  is,  to  the  tdme  of  the  Aryan 
parent.B]peech  regarded  as  a  distinct  ian- 
gnage  with  an  existence  of  its  own.   If  the 
mtter,  one  can  only  wonder  where  the  data 
may  be  which  would  enable  one  to  give  that 
something  a  local  habita4aon  and  a  name. 
Bnt  if  majo  author  meant,  as  I  am  inolined 
to  think  he  did,  that  the  embrycmio  develop- 
ment he  mentions  should  &11  within  the 
holethnic  period  and  appear  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Aryan  parent-speech,  one  is 
forced  to  ask  in  what  sense  the  development 
of  the  latter  can  bo  called  embryonio ;  for 
all  the  best  established  results  of  the  com. 
parative  method  as  applied  to  the  various 
Aryan  languages  of  historical  times  go  to 
prove  that  the  Aryan  parent-speech  was,  as 
mr  as  regards  inflection,  not  a  language  in 
embryo,  bat  a  full-grown  one,  at  any  rate 
towards  tiie  close  of  the  holethnic  period,  a 
point  beyond  whioh  our  data  cannot  be  said 
to  oarry  ns.   After  all  (hat  has  been  written 
on  the  early  appeuanoe  of  dialectic  diverg- 
eooea,  it  Beems  hard  to  avcnd  Uie  oonclnsion 
that  the  various  Aryan  nations  of  historic^ 
times  are,  linguistically  speaking,  descended 
from  a  single  primitive  tribe  conveniently 
termed  the  Aryan  holethnos,  in  oontradis- 
tinction    to    its  later  repr^entativeB  as 
marked  off  by  such  lines  of  distinction  as 
are  found  between  Hindoos  and  Greeks,  or 
between  the  latter  and  Teutons  or  Celts. 

Now,  the  Aryan  parent>speech — that  ia  to 
say,  the  langnage  of  the  Aryan  holethnos-— 
may  be  a  very  proper  and  £ucinating  study, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  highly  interesting  to 
measure,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  the  d^freee 
of  divergence  shown  by  the  various  Aryan 
languages  from  the  holethnic  parent-speech, 
and  prettily  to  expr^  that  dive^enoe  in 
the  familiar  language  of  psychology.  Bnt 
one  would  always  like  to  know  when  the 
one  thing  is  being  attempted  and  when  the 
other ;  not  to  mention  that  the  reader  would 
feel  somewhat  less  bewildered  if  the  anther 
showed  signs  of  being  conscious,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he 
undertakes.    Let  us  take  a  parallel  case, 
where  the  holethnic  language  is,  however, 
not  a  matter  of  infei-ence  but  of  auth^tio 
documents :  in  other  words,  instead  of  the 
various  Aryan  languages,  take  the  Bomance 
languages  of  onr  own  time,  and  snppoae 
Latm,  their  common  mother,  to  be  for  tite 
mooient  an  unknown  tongue  only  to  be 
partially  gneased  at  aa  the  result  of  com- 
paring the  Bomance  languages  with  one 
another.     If   then    yon   came  across  a 
glottologist,  who,  while  discussing  certain 
forms  in  French  and  Italian,  tnraed  out  to 
be  at  the  same  time  explaining  the  origin  of 
certain  terminations  inferred  to  have  existed 
in  theunknown  parent-speech,  which  in  this 
case  would  be  Latin,  or  concluding,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  existed  in  that  language  a 
word  ventuB  as  well  as  another  word  venter, 
and  that  they  were  derived  from  the  same 


(sine  Qetchiehle  der  frm&ryonoZen   root,  the  little  diffionlty  as  to  the  meaning  o£ 
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that  root  lumng  heem  removed  by  the  timely 
discOTery  of  a  middle  term  in  Aeolos's  wind- 
bags ;  yon  would  have  a  &ir  idea  of  a  good 
dMl  w&t  is  written  on  Aryan  glottology, 
and  Dr.  Penka's  liook  oonld  ImrcUy  be  saad 
to  be  qnite  free  from  it. 

Neiuier  cwa  it  be  said  to  be  entirely  satiB. 
&ctory  in  its  details,  especially  when  qnea- 
tionsof  phonology haveto  be diaonssed:  for  in- 
stance, he  Tirtnally  regards  the  so-called  gnna 
diphthongs  as  dne  to  a  kind  of  assimilation, 
hia  argnment  being,  that  in  the  greater 
nmnber  by  far  of  those  cases  in  which  a  is 
Bounded  before  t  or  u  in  roots,  a  following  a 
can  be  traced  doing  duty  as  a  stem-forming 
suffix.  This  is  open  to  several  seriotiB  o1^ 
jeotions :  among  others,  that  of  having  to 
r^wd  all  words  where  a  gnna  is  followed 
by  1  or  u  as  irregolar,  inorganic  or  late. 
Neither  has  Dr.  Penka  any  otfor  explanation 
to  offer  for  tiie  av  of  the  Bbmerio  rarau-rovc 
as  compared  with  the  ravv-mms  of  Sophocles; 
bnt  be  may  rest  assnred  that  the  former  is 
neither  late  nor  comparatively  late,  as  its 
ravav  is  to  be  traced,  m  common  with  snob 
Celtic  forms  as  Welsh  tenet*  "  thin/*  to  a  stem 
trum  and  not  init.  Moreover,  when  snch  a 
form  as  vida  passes  into  vaida  it  is  far  from 
easy  to  see  how  this  can  be  called  assimila- 
tion :  if  it  had  been  vlada  from  vida  the 
case  would  be  very  different,  and  easily  re- 
cognised as  one  of  assimilation.  Bat  the 
recent  works  of  snch  men  as  M.  de  Sanssnre 
prove  that  the  way  in  which  this  qaestion 
bas  nsnaUy  been  treated  cannot,  so  fiv  as  I 
oaia  jndge,  be  better  described  than  as  an 
attempt  to  seim  the  facta  by  the  tail;  vau2, 
for  instance,  being  regarded  as  a  strength- 
ened fbrm  of  vid  instead  of  bebg  treated 
as  the  older  form,  as  it  should  be. 

One  of  the  best  things  in  the  book  is  the 
author's  reproduction  at  page  127  of  Fried- 
rich  Miiller's  striking  comparison  between 
Chinese  syntax  and  that  imbedded  in  our 
Aryan  compounds,  such  as  wUl  be  observed 
in  the  variety  of  relations  in  which  the  de- 
fining and  initial  element  may  stand  to  that 
which  it  defines  and  precedes:  as, for  instance, 
in  the  Sanskrit  rSja-putra,  "  a  king's  son  ;  " 
dbarma-vid,  "knowing  one's  duty;"  dSva- 
daUa,  "god-given,  e«o-2oroci"  mahi^^ia^ 
"  sleeping  on  the  earth ; "  and  the  like. 
However,  it  is  not  qoite  dear  to  me  bow  it 
could  be  made  to  fit  into  Dr.  Penka's  theories. 
lEV>r,  if  the  Aryan  system  of  oases  is  in  any 
sense  a  continuation  of  the  sort  of  Chinese 
syntax  alluded  to,  one  is'  forced  to  ask  how 
comes  it  that  the  Aryan  languages  do  not 
deal  in  case-prefixes  ratber  than  case-ending? 
This  is  a  highly  interesting  qaestion,  which 
I  am  in  no  way  prepared  to  answer.  Some 
would,  perhaps,  suggest  that  the  case- 
endings  are  of  pronominal  origin  and  need 
not  be  supposed  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
words  of  another  origin  ;  but  this  would  not 
avail  the  author  of  this  book.  For,  Cbongh 
be  considers  most  of  the  case-endings  to  oe 
pronominal,  he  has  labonred  bard  to  prove 
that  tbe  ablative  and  the  instmrnental  vee 
exceptions  to  the  rale :  nay,  he  bas  gone  so 
far  as  to  attempt  (pp.  157-159)  to  derive 
the  former  from  a  root,  £a«,  meaning  to 
separate,  and  the  latter  from  a  root  a,  mean- 
ing to  join  or  unite,  as  to  which  X  still  feel  a 
litUe  uncertain. 
Bnongh  baa  probably  been  said  to  show 


that  the  author's  condnsions  are  not  always 
established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
But  before  the  publication  of  the  rest  of  the 
book  he  will  luve  bad  time  to  2>emse  the 
latest  writings  q£  Ficl^  Brahman,  Osthoff, 
and  De  Sanssnre,  and  to  modifjr  some  of  his 
views  as  set  forth  in  this  portion  of  it,  which, 
it  is  but  right  to  say,  proves,  whatever  else 
it  may  have  failed  to  prove,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  some  originality  of  thought,  and  capable 
of  producing  better  work  than  the  present 
sample  coold  coascientioasly  be  said  to  be. 

John  Ehys. 


8CIENCS  yOTES. 


Electrical  Currents  developed  by  the  JPattaffe  of 
Fluids  through  Ttibea. — we  noticed  some  months 
ago  (see  Acuieht,  Not.  30,  1878)  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Bora  on  this  subject,  which  were 
published  in  the  Annalen  der  PAymfc  (voL  v.,  p.  SO), 
and  which  went  to  show  that  the  exphuuraon  of 
the  phenomena  given  }ry  Edlond  on  the  bans  of 
his  unitary  theory  was  nntsnaUe.  In  his  recently- 
published  inaugurftl  address  on  the  electromotiTB 
forces  which  occur  in  free  water-jets  (Armalen  der 
Fhytik,  vol.  ri.,  p.  G6S),  Dr.  Elster  arrives  at 
conclusions  which  are  in  the  mun  in  agreement 
with  those  of  Dr.  Dom.  He  finds  (1)  that 
a  liquid  motionp«r  M  develops  no  electrical  current 
corresponding  to  that  which  arises  by  the  flow  of 
lic[aid  through  a  tube ;  (2)  that  capillary  eleo- 
tncal  carrents  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
partides  of  the  moved  liquid — in  the  case  of  non- 
melting , liquids,  by  thur  iriction  on  the  pardcles 
of  the  solid  wall,  and  in  the  case  of  melting 
liquids,  hv  frictiou  on  the  particles  of  a  layer  of 
the  liquid  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  solid, 
this  layer  behaving  towards  the  contiguous  liquid 
as  a  heterogeneous  snhttance ;  (3)  thst  the  cajnl- 
lary  electrical  enrrents  discovered  by  Quincke  are 
identical  with  the  frietion-cnTrentB  which  oecnr 
in  the  rubber  of  an  electrical  machine^  first  ob- 
served by  ZOUner.  Numeraos  expenments  in 
support  of  these  concluuons  are  desmbed. 

Db.  Baitscs  is  ecutinuing  his  resesrehee  on  pro- 
thallia  with  great  suocess.  In  tiie  FlarOf  No,  14, 
wilt  be  found  a  short  paper  by  him  on  the  pro- 
thallium  of  Salvima  natans.  He  has  taken  up 
the  phases  oassed  throufrh  by  the  unfertilised  pro- 
thallia  of  this  plant,  which  it  will  be  remembered 
were  left  untouched  by  Pringsbram  in  his  work  in 
the  Jahrbiich./.  wm*.  ^ofim.,  Bd.  III.  The  value 
of  these  resesrches  for  comparative  purposes  will 
be  much  increased  ^)f  the  j^mniaed  genenl  xeriew 
of  his  results. 

The  Fomuttion  of  Organic  UUramnrinet. — De 
Fororand  has  aheady  shown  that  the  ultramarinee 
of  difiermt  metals  may  be  obtained  by  allowing 
the  chloride  of  the  metal  selected  to  act  on  the 
silver  ultramarine,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  the  process  might  be  extended  to  the  chlorides 
or  iodides  of  different  alcohol  radicles.  The  silver 
compound  was  heated  to  130°  for  60  to  60  hours 
with  an  excess  of  ethyl  iodide.  Alter  the  opera- 
tion had  gone  on  for  10  to  16  hours  the  tube  was 
opened,  the  product  washed. with  alcohol,  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  and  water,  and  placed  again  in 
the  tube  with  an  excess  of  iodide.  This  process 
was  repeated  several  times  until,  in  fact,  the  care- 
fully-washed prodnet  contained  no  more  diver. 
The  final  product  has  a  light  grey  colour,  and  is 
decomposed  when  heated,  ethyl  sulphide  being 
evolved.  If  it  be  provioui^y  strongly  heated  with 
sodinm  chloride  no  ethyl  sulphide  is  given  off, 
the  Rrey  powder  turns  blue,  and  the  original  ultra- 
marine with  all  its  properties  is  formed.  In  order 
to  show  that  the  ethyl  really  entered  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ultramarine  the  products  of  the 
action  of  heat  on  the  body  were  collected  in  mer- 
cury chloride ;  the  crvstuline  precipitate  had  the 
composition  (0,H|),     E^Ol^  from  which  it  is 


evident  that  the  ethyl  actually  formed  a  cotati- 
tuent.  Similar  reactions  were  obserred  witb  tbt 
iodides  of  other  alcohol  radidea  sai  with  kvk 
quaternary  ammonium  iodides  (Om^ei  Jtnulut, 
IxxxviiL,  SO). 

Anomaly  premaded  by  the  Magndic  Oiitenam 
at  Parii. — M.  Flammarion,  in  namiiiiiiff  the  r^ 
cords  of  different '  magnetic  obaemtones  of  Uk 
globe  in  connexion  with  the  eleven-jeai  ytra&a 
of  solar  spots,  has  noticed  a  carious  anom^Tu- 
hibited  by  the  msgnetie  decUnttioD  at  Fuii 
Since  1870-71|  tbe  last  nuudmum  of 
and  of  diurnal  variation  of  the  dedinstion  dh^ 
the  amplitude  of  this  vsriatloii  has  (dmkttii 
everrwhere.  U.  Flammsrion  {^ves  the  relifo 
number  of  sun-spots  as  well  as  the  dfamnl  na- 
tion of  the  declination  for  ibe  years  1870-16?g  tt 
the  following  places — vis.,  Munich,  Ptaga^CbK- 
tiania,  Milan,  Home,  Paris,  and  (up  to  lEIli 
Toulon.  The  amplitude  of  the  variation  at^ 
these  places  steadily  fells  from  the  jeu  of  m£- 
mum,  with  the  ringle  exception  of  Pam,  it  whicb  it 
appears  to  have  remained  stationarj.  The  intkr 
is  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  thii  inomilT 
{Oamptee  liendu»,  Ixxviu.,  704). 

JDiaoooery  of  an  lauanodm  near  Oifoti- 
Prof.  Prestwich  has  described  in  tke  cmnsi 
number  of  the  Qeologioal  Sfiagamu  in  inteni&v 
discovery  which  has  reeentiv  been  made  in  ^  i 
Einunwidge  Olay  near  Oxford.  While  dioiic  1 
clay  for  brickmaking  at  Oamnor  Hmst,  Ute 
miles  to  the  west  of  Oxford,  the  woibia  ktt 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  bones,  ipputot'r  , 
those  of  an  Iguanodon,  some  of  which  in  itill  a 
a  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  llie  bone!  wea 
to  be  those  of  a  creature  smaller  thai  tiv  m' 
specimens  of  Iguanodon  Mantelli,  bnt  itif 
ence  in  size  may  be  due  to  sge,  sinci  tb  Cdskt 
bones  are  evidoitly  those  of  a  younsyiniL  Tk 
character  of  the  associated  mmm  dm 
proves  that  the  bed  whence  the  bono  «n  «• 
trscted  belongs  to  the  Kimmandge  CUj-  w  ' 
discovery  is,  therefore,  of  much  interat,  dbu  u 
shows  that  the  Iguanodon  wss  not  confined 
Lower  Oretaoeons  and  Wealden  period,  bat  lut 
during  the  time  at  which  the  KjmiMn4g«  CUt 
vras  in  course  of  deporitioh  this  dinosior  muc 
have  been  an  inhatntant  of  tiie  naghbtiiiui.- 
Uwd. 

Oxidation  of  Quinine  toith  Potamm  Pfww- 
gmate. — According  to  the  experimenlB  of  ^ 
Hoogewerff  and  W.  A.  Van  Dorp,  dorin?  t» 
oxidation  of  quinine  by  this  method  a  part  of 
nitrogen  is  removed  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  io« 
oxalic  acid  is  formed,  as  well  as  a  DitrogenoMDtt 
which  separates  in  transparent  crvstals  ud  ^ 
at  244'.  This  new  body  is  tribasic,  and  htj^i 
formula  OsH-NO..  A  number  of  its  s»ltob« 
been  prepared.  Quinidin,  as  well  as  cinchg 
appears  to  funush  the  same  product  wbenondisa. 
and  it  appears  to  be  tricarbopyritoic  »» 
O5H3N  COOOH),  (Ser,  ehem.  QeteU.,  lii.,  m 

Lactueone.—'S,  Frandiimont  reports  to  iu^V 
obtained  a  oonuderaUe  quantity  of  WSxm^ 
out  of  Lactuca  aUimima,  firom  De  Vrij,  ^ 
having  induced  Wigman  to  pepare  the  Isctit* 
from  it,  and  to  compare  it  with  betulin.  Ht* 
tained  it  in  the  form  of  microscopic  neeift* 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcj^; 
easily  soluble  in  petroleum  and  melting  at .' ' 
AnaTysis  pointed  to  the  formula  Ou^f/^'/°j 
does  not  accord  with  those  adopted  by  SeniM »» 
Ludvrig.  An  acetyl  derivative  could  not  K0^ 
tained,  andiAo^horons  pentasulphidebjtbeviJ' 
drawal  of  water  left  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  ta-a 
0,.H„.  Lactncone  wipears  to  be  homol^ 
with  mmphor  and  the  seorine  of  Faleno(^ 
chem.  OeteU-t  xii.  10). 

The  death  wss  leoently  aanouneed  of  Dr.  ^- ^ 
F.  Hoefer,  author  of  HUmre  d$  to  Ow"'  , 
toire  de  la  I^yugue,  Siatoire  de  la  Botamqv,  o- 

Ik  pkce  of  J)elafosse,  A.  DelawJ"  ^ 
electadamemfaerof  theAeadsDy  ol9aeD«i» 
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Paiu.  The  I^eAtdent  of  the  Academy  for  the 
jveaent  year  is  A.  Danlo^ 

Thu  EoTal  Aoademy  of  Sdenca  at  Berlin  hsTa 
elected  Prof.  Eondt  of  StmaBbnr;,  Frot  Wiede- 
mann of  L^pxiff,  Prof.  Quincke  of  Heidelbog, 
Prof.  Topler  of  Dreeden,  and  Prof.  Sir  G.  B.  Ai^ 
of  London  corre^nding  memlMn  of  the  phTucal- 
mathematical  claas.  Dr.  Anton  Dohxn,  of  NapLas, 
huz«edv«d  the  title  ofPmftaorfiomtbaFnuuan 
Slinieter  ctf  FnUieListniotion. 

Ths  death  is  announced  of  Edooard  Pictet,  of 
Genera,  the  distinguiahed  entomologiat,  aged 
fortj-foor. 

Wb  learn  that  Br.  Edonaid  Bomet,  of  Paris, 
eminent  for  hia  reeeaiohes  on  the  atmctare  and 
npoduetion  of  Algae,  and  author  of  other  works 
to  that  order,  and  Prof.  Heinrieh  GoatsT  Heichen- 
bad,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardoia,  Hamhnzg, 
alike  diatingniBhed  for  hia  special  knowledge  of 
and  publications  on  the  Orenid  group,  have  re- 
cently <Bfa7 1)  bean  electad  Foidgn  MemlMn  of 
the  linnean  Sodstj. 


MSBTINGJ3  OP  80CIETISS. 
Nmr  SnAKsnntB  SociwrTJ—(FH(b^,  Mag  9.) 

F.  i,  FumimLL,  Esq.,  Director,  in  the  Cbur.  The 
fint  paper  vaa  br  Mr.  Edmrd  Boe«,  "  Od  Bndden 
Emotioii:  ita  Efirect  v^cax  different  Characters,  as 
^Qwn       Sbakapere,"  u  which  he  endwroared  to 
that  the  oSpct  of  aodden  and  iDtense  emotion 
upon  chaiactara  (lika  that  of  Hamlet)  prone  to  aelf- 
analyns  was  not  to  ston  (nr  eniah  them,  as  it  did 
«iB^  and  nnarifeonaeions  minds  (like  tboae  oS 
Othello  and  Deademona),  bnt  to  sUmnlata  them  to 
axeaaaiTe  intelleetnal  activitj.   Inatancae  were  giren 
—as  the  effect  of  the  Qhoat'a  reTelation  upon  Hamlet, 
and  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  upon  Macbeth ;  and,  on 
ths  other  band,  of  Boea'a  neira  on  Macda^  and 
Othello's  foriouB  jealonsy  on  Desdemona.   Hr.  Roae 
also  sngnated  that  Shakapere,  beg^ianiDg  in  his 
liititit^ayn  with  a  nordy  conrentioual  expteesion 
of  iotMM  motioii,  had  gone  through  a  stage  of  ultra- 
realism,  and  had  finally  adopted  an  artiatte  method,  not 
psrely  nalistic,  oi  repreaeating  in  worda  the  efbot  of 
emotion  which  would  in  liib  be  too  atrong  fbr  such 
ejqKcaaioD. — ^The  aacond  paper  waa  by  Hr,  Wyke 
Baylisa,  arguing  that  Uan  should  be  read  fm/tara  in 
Maebeth'a  "  I  hare  almost  forgot  tiie  taste  of  fears," 
in  y.«  T.,  119.    The  dedsioo  of  the  meeting  -was 
BnaoinoQS  aoaiost  this  view. — The  third  papsr  was 
by  Mr.  T.  l^Ter.  author  of  the  tract  on  thePenimism 
of  Hamlet,  and  tbs  "  On  Shakapwe's  BeocHiciliation 
^th  the  World,  aa  shown  in  the  Plays  of  his  Fourth 
and  Last  Period."   The  plays  discnsaed  in  this  paper 
were  PerideB,  7%e  Timpnt,  Cymbeline,  and  The 
WtMta't  TaU.   The  reader  referred  to  the  opituons 
inptwsed  by  Messrs.  Fumrrall  and  Dowden  concern- 
ing Um  zemarkaUe  dungs  of  feeling  manifested  in 
tfaeae  plays,  when  eomuand  wiLh  the  dramas  of  the 
pmnoua  period,  that  of  the  great  tragedies  and  bitter 
fftm^'"  IuhiaTiewtherewaaachsngefrom]w«ri»um 
to  meHoritm,  oauaed  mainly  b^Shakiqwre'aaooeptanoe 
<rf  Baecm'a  well-known  sentiments  coneamiDg  the 
benefita  to  be  deriTed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  lawa 
and  Maonroes  of  nature,  and  the  uiMtical  applieatioa 
of  meh  kaovlodge.  In  aavpoit  oi  hia  view  Mr.  Tytat 
reforred  to  the  dates  of  the  pnblieatioa  oS  Baoon's 
Advancement  of  Ltanang  (1605)  and  WiacLom  </  tht 
AneUnts  (1609),  and  quoted  many  paaaagea  from  the 
jiAjB  abore-nsLmed,  especially  from  TTu  Timpett. 
Among  the  pmota  of  criticiam  was  a  aoggeation  that 
the  name  of  Caliban's  mother,  Syoorax,  is  not  derived 
from  the  Greek,  aa  aome  critics  hare  auppoaed, 
bnt  that  it  ia  aabatantially  an  anagram  of  the  word 
aoroH^,  and  that  Sjfamr,  obtained  by  ample  truis- 
pontum  vi  the  lettan,  was  ehanged  bf  Shakipere 
into  J^eartue,  to  im|»ov«  the  sound,  for  the  sake  of 
hia  Terse,  and  probaUy  also  hacaose  i^fcaw  Is  mascn- 
lina  rather  than  funioine. 


SociaTT  or  Axriacaniw.— (2%«rs(iay,  Mag  16.) 

Hmmr  Bbbts,  Esq.,  U.B.,  in  the  Chair.  Ur.  Ouvry, 
Prima  Waidan  of  the  WeaTsr^  Company,  exhibited 
the  charter  grantad  to  the  Company  by  fiSDn  II.  in 
cooftnutioa  of  a  piwriou  charter  qr  his  graiij[bthsr. 


It  is  dated  at  mudustsr,  and  witnessed  by  ^lomas 
BsdE^  as  Chanoallor.  The  probable  date  la  IISS. 
In  the  reign  of  Vang  John  tiiere  were  constant  dis- 
mtes  between  the  Ocsmttation  of  London  and  the 
weavers'  Company,  and  the  latter  for  fear  of  this 
charter  being  aeised  by  the  Mayor'a  officen  delivered 
it  to  the  Treaaury  to  be  kept  for  then.  The 
charter  itself  is  in  mod  oonditi<»i,  bat  ths 
seal  ia  broken.  —  Mr.  B.  P.  Grrg  coutribnted 
a  paper  on  the  oeenrrence  of  the  Greek  fret  or  k^ 
pattern  in  Haxieo  and  Pern,  where  it  is  fonnd  on 
pottery,  on  buildings,  and  on  spindle  whorls.  In  the 
New  World,  the  filfot  and  the  herring-bone  pattern 
are  not  found,  and  the  cross  but  rarely.  Mr.  Grey 
etmsidered  the  resemblance  ot  the  patterns  of  the 
Kew  Worid  to  thoea  of  Greece  to  be  merely  accidental, 
and  that  both  were  pariiapa  Qr^eal  water.  Admiral 
Spratt  illustrated  tnis  remark  by  describing  the  chan- 
nels tax  irrigating  an  Orirotal  garden,  which  are  fre- 
quently arranged  on  the  principle  of  the  Greek  fret. — 
The  Bev.  F.  !m>pkinson  exhibited  an  armorial  plate, 
executed  in  1640,  of  the  family  of  Acton,  which 
d^ms  to  be  descended  from  a  "  dux  Hwicdomm." — 
Fiof.  Helbig  exhitnted  the  drawing  of  a  large  iHonze 
celt  with  ornamental  flanges. 


FINE  ART. 

Leonardo  e  Michelangelo.    Studio  d'Arte  di 
Camillo  Boito.    (Milano :  Hoepli.) 

This  is  a  sketch  rather  than  a  atady — an 
attempt  to  exalt  Lionardo  at  Michelangelo's 
expense.  Da  Vinci,  according  to  this  writer, 
is  a  pazagon,  Buonarroti  a  caricatnre.  The 
contrast  ia  cleverly  worked  out;  I  hardly 
think,  sincerely,  Irrespectiye  of  all  else,  the 
materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  historian 
vary  in  respect  of  each  master ;  and  a  con- 
soientioas  jndge  wonld  he  puzzled  to  give  an 
impartial  verdict  on  evidence  which  to  an 
advocate  may  appear  convincing.  Michel- 
angelo, for  instance,  painted  Uie  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  and  carved  the  tombs  of  the 
Medici :  Lionardo  composed  the  Last  Supper 
at  the  Grazie  and  mcdelled  an  eqnesbian 
statue  tk  the  Sforza.  In  so  fiur  they  are  qnit 
in  the  pages  of  history.  Bat  it  makes  a 
great  diJibrenoe  in  our  judgment  of  the  two 
artists  that  the  works  of  Michelaiuelo 
should  have  been  preserved  and  those  of  Da 
Yinoi  have  been  lost.  Miohelan^lo,  again, 
is  known  to  us  by  his  letters :  Lionardo  by 
journals  and  essays.  We  see  the  two  men 
in  different  circumstances  and  under  dif- 
ferent lights.  There  are  moments,  indeed, 
where  Lionardo  and  Buonarroti  are  in  direct 
contrast.  The  first  liked  painting  better 
than  sculpture :  the  second,  sculpture  better 
than  painting ;  yet  even  tltis  is  subject  to 
attenuation,  sinoe  Michelangelo  is  known  to 
have  held  different  views  at  different  periods 
aa  to  the  relative  value  of  the  sister  arts, 
declaring  at  one  time  l^t  sonlpture  was  as 
the  sun  and  painting  as  the  moon,  at  another 
that  he  thought  soiupture  and  painting  so 
equal  in  claims  as  to  be  fit  matter  fbr  an 
honourable  peace.  '  ' 

But  in  order  to  show  how  the  fury  of 
criticism  may  work  on  a  young  imagination, 
I  need  but  to  condense  what  is  here  said  of 
the  two  great  masters  in  succession.  Lio- 
nardo has  a  delicate  organisation.  He  is 
given  to  research  and  always  in  love  with 
the  beauties  of  nattire ;  he  worships  in  every 
shape  material  truth.  His  subtlety  is  equal 
in  realising  the  minute  varieties  of  shape 
and  expression  in  the  human  &oe,  and  in 
transfiguring  nature  to  a  sublime  ideal.  He 
cares  m»thing  fi>r  the  antique  or  olassio,  but 


his  chastened  taste  adorns  the  commonest 
forms  of  daily  use  among  men  with  the  most 
select  charms.  A  divine  singer  all*  im- 
provito,  his  mind  is  that  of  a  poet,  yet  he  is 
open  to  every  impression  and  capable  of  any, 
the  most  abstruse,  calculations.  He  is  never 
in  love,  though  he  surpasses  his  contem- 
poraries in  beauty  and  manliness  of  person. 
He  is  equaU;jr  duste  in  life  and  in  art.  Hia 
personality  is  never  reflected  in  hia  crea- 
tions, in  which  he  never  obtrudes.  He 
creates  with  eqnal  perfection  at  the  two 

gales  of  good  and  evil  the  ideals  of  the 
aviour  and  of  Judas.  He  looms  in  his- 
tory as  a  silent,  solemn,  and  majestic  appa- 
rition. 

Michelangelo,  on  the  contrary,  has  no 
heart.  His  letters  are  dry,  his  rhymes  are 
cold,  Nature  has  no  charms  for  his  realistic 
being.  He  never  speaks  of  the  lovely  sky 
or  sunny  fields  of  his  native  Tuscany.  Hia 
pictures  have  no  landscapes,  and  even  his 
backgrounds  are  peopled  with  naked  men. 
He  had  strong  passions,  which  broke  out 
vehemently  in  his  old  age.  He  was  rongh 
and  coarse,  even  quaint  and  grotesque ; 
withal  had  a  strange  longing  for  peace, 
which  made  him  run  or  hide  in  moments 
of  danger.  In  some  of  his  paroxysms  of  ill- 
temper  he  was  imprudent ;  but  habitually  he 
was  cautious.  Always  in  excess,  he  was  alike 
fond  of  quiet  and  a  prey  to  disquiet,  timid 
yet  scorafiil,  charitable  yet  suspicions.  No 
prominent  quality  gaided  or  regulated  his 
conduct,  ideas,  or  sensations.  His  art  is 
untrue,  his  drawing  false,  his  anatomy  de- 
fective. His  sole  aim  in  life  was  to  give 
prominence  to  himself. 

All  this,  smartly  illustrated  by  facta  and 
deductions,  yields  a  light  and  pretty  sketch 
which  hardly  daims  to  be  taken  quite 
seriously,  the  more  as  there  are  indications 
that^  in  respect  of  reading,  the  author  is  not 
altogether  on  the  level  to  which  recent 
research  should  have  brou^t  him ;  and, 
as  regards  art,  his  knowle^e  of  examples 
is  comparatively  limited.     J.  A.  Gbows. 


THE  BALON  0?  1879. 


(First  Nottee.) 
This  year  there  are  nearW  a  thousand  more  paint- 
ings on  the  walla  of  the  Salon  than  last ;  and  this 
makes  the  task  of  selection  exceedingly  difficult, 
for  after  the  leading  pictures  have  been  examined 
there  remains  an  oionnooa  mass  of  wmk  a  large  prtH 
portion  of  which  is  reaQy  metitorioas,  hut  to  wmoh 
it  is  imposaiUe  to  f^ve  attentaon.  Of  tiiis  mass  it 
must,  however,  he  said  thatat  least  half  has  ahso* 
lately  no  right  to  he  on  the  wslls— that  is  to  ss^, 
if  we  are  to  look  upon  this  exhiUtaon  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  works  of  men  whose  apprentaeeahip 
is  past.  Of  old  to  have  been  ** accepted"  was  re- 
garded as  a  proof  that  a  man  bad,  as  it  were,  in 
academic  phrase,  "  taken  his  degree ;  "  now  pupils 
and  masters  put  in  their  appuranee  together  on 
equal  terms,  and  the  responailnlity  of  the  jorj  is 
prBCtically  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  pub- 
lic. Unless,  indeed,  we  are  jurepared  to  look  npon 
the  Salon  as  a  yearly  fair,  where  everyone  may 
expose  his  wares  for  ule,  some  change  must  cer- 
tainly take  place;  the  large  concessions  which 
have  beenmade  to  the  pieesuieftom  without  cannot 
of  course  he  immediately  withdrawn,  hut  it  might 
perhaps  heposdUe,  eonridering  the  vast  space 
which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  admhnistzation,  to 
hang  everything  that  is  sent  in,  and,  after  a  certain 
period  has  elaped,  to  cloge  the  majority  of  the 
rooms,  exhibituig  only/annc.  hunwJl-..  works 
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aeleeted  hy  the  jazy,  from  the  otady  of  which  the 
pabUc— hoth  IftT  and  pioftsrioiul— might  be  sap* 
posed  likely  to  oenefit. 

Many  ooted  namee  are  this  year  abeent  from  the 
catftlogae:  neither  Meissomer  notOr6rtim»  exhibits. 
Puvie  de  Ohavannee  barely  muntaiiu  his  now 
eataUiahad  repatation ;  Bougaerean^  defects  aie 
more  appuent  than  his  merits  in  his  two  eontri- 

repeated  that 

which  he  has  been  dcnnff  om  and  over  again  for  the 
last  ten  years ;  nather  Mwgnan  nor  Tondouae  shows 
to  Bdvantaf!;e ;  and  Bonnat  is  not  at  his  best  in 
either  of  his  two  portraits.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jnlee  Breton's  studies  are  remarkable,  thoagh  not 
important  in  point  of  size ;  Oarolus  Duran  tells 
eonspicaonsly  with  his  Mdme.  la  Omtesu  V-  ■— ; 
Laurens  commands  attention  with  a  masterly 
work;  the  smaller  of  Benjamin  Constant's  two 
pictnree  cannot  be  passed  by;  the  portraits  by 
I^ou,  by  Mdlle.  Jacquraiart,  by  Gaillard,  Bastien- 
Lepage,  Ooortois,  Blanchard,  and  Valadon  are 
noteworthy ;  and,  amonji;  the  men  who  are  coming 
to  the  front,  Duez  especially  deserreB  study. 

His  work  is  a  lai^  triptych,  containing  three 
scenes  &om  the  life  of  St.  Outhbert  In  uie  first 
compartment  the  Saint  appeare  as  a  ^ouog  shep- 
herd boy  gnarding  bis  nocks  by  night;  he  is 
kneAliTig  a  little  apart  from  the  sheep  which  fill 
tiie  immediate  foi^;iound,  and  vpUftiag  hb  hands 
ia  prayer  as  he  eees,  in  the  motmlirht  sky  above, 
the  sonl  of  his  patnm,  St.  Aidan,  ^shop  of  Lin- 
disfarae,  ascending  to  oeaven  like  atongne  of  Same. 
Thecentr&l  compartment  shows  St.  Ouuibert,  in  his 
turn  Bishop  of  Xindisfame,  wearing  the  spleodid 
robes  and  insignia  of  his  sacred  o  ffice,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  litUe  lad.  The  Saint  is  bearing  the  wor  dof 
God  through  wild  and  sparsely-populated  districts 
of  country — there  is  no  si^  of  natntation ;  weary 
and  hungry,  he  therefoie  invokes  the  aid  of  God, 
and,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  an  eagle  appears 
bearing  in  his  claws  an  enormous  fish  whicn  has 
been  seized  in  the  waters  of  the  distant  sea — seen 
to  the  left  over  the  edge  of  a  sudden  deep  depres- 
sion in  the  broad  stretch  of  green  hillside,  which 
fills  the  whole  of  the  foreground  and  middle  dis- 
tance. Against  this  stietcn  of  green  ia  set,  to  the 
ri^ffat,  the  impoung  figure  of  the  Siqnt,  lus  deep 
61ir»>haed  lobea  faUing  atlffly  out  on  the  gnaa  aa 
he  lifts  lus  hands  in  a  morement  of  satisfied 
appeal,  while,  a  UtUe  in  advance,  the  child  who 
accompanies  him  &Us  on  his  knees,  stretching 
forth  nis  arms  and  gazing  backwards  in  awed 
amazement  on  his  master,  aa  liia  great  eagle 
aj^roaches,  darkening  the  u]^>er  ^trt  of  the 
picture  on  the  left,  and  making  mighty 
curves  with  his  broad  wings  against  the  ^y  s^ 
above,  whose  rolling  clouds  are  full  of  bght  and 
movement.  In  the  third  compartment  the  Bishop 
in  his  old  affe  has  become  a  nenuit;  poorly  and 
scantily  clad,  he  sows,  in  a  little  cleared  space 
between  rocks  and  sea,  the  grain  which  shall  bring 
him  bread,  and  as  he  sows  ^e  birds  of  the  air 
devour  it  \  but  sgun  he  appeals  to  the  Most  EGgh, 
and  his  tormeutors  fly  in  terror.  They  certainly 
Gamut  be  aurooaod  to  be  awed  by  the  dignity  of 
the  Saint,  who  ia  in  this  instance  repnaentod  by 
U.  Does  aa  a  veiy  common  old  man,  and  to  wlunn 
he  has  also  c^ven  in  the  eenfate  •compartment  an 
imbecile  expression  which  will  not  be  felt  Ir^ 
everyone  to  oe  suited  to  the  mitre.  M.  Duez  has 
perwtps  intenHonallT  chosen  forms  which,  thoagh 
they  do  sot  lact  character,  are  not  of  a 
noUe  type,  and  which,  therefore,  are  calculated  to 
interest  rather  than  attract,  for  the  litUe  com- 
panion of  the  Saint  in  his  journey  through  his 
diocese  is  rather  too  much  of  a  street  ragamuffin, 
and  reminds  one  of  that  young  I4eapolitan 
vagabond  whom  in  1876  Genito  modelled^  to  the 
borrcff  of  all  persons  of  "  taate,"  and  Meissonier 
bought.  The  landscape,  which  is  carefully 
arruiged  to  suggest  the  same  horizon  line  of  sea 
running  along  through  each  of  the  three  compart- 
ments, is  perhaps  ^  most  thoroughly-executsd 
of  the  ww^  and  the  attention  excited  1^ 
Does*  triptych  ia  due  not  only  to  the  &adnat- 


ing  introdoetion  of  modem  treatment  in  place  of 
the  usual  oonventinud  rendering  of  this  daas  of 
background  in  sif^  «U  mmtMS,  but  to  the  solid 
artistic  qualitiea— the  ftankneea  and  simplid^ 
displayed  in  its  axecntion,  and  the  ocnrreaponding 
freedom  from  affectation  of  manner  or  sentimeut 
which  distinguishes  his  eono^ticm  of  bis  subject 
Affietation  of  mamier  and  sentiment  mar^  the 
treatment  of  nearly  all  the  reliffious  subjects  in 
the  Salon—  it  ia  the  difference  only  of  less  or  more. 
Orank,  who  meets  us  at  the  entrance  with  two  lar^ 
compositions  from  the  life  of  St.  ^ncentdePanl,  is 
sentimentally  and  conventionally  devout  after  a 
somewhat  German  fashion ;  whileOlivier  de  Meiaon 
Inightens  his  mannniams  with  touches  of  fimcy. 
Le  Eepot  en  Egypte  must  not  be  taken  too  seri- 
ously ;  it  is  a  caprice,  but  it  is  the  caprice  of  an 
artist.  A  giant  sphinx  looms  through  the  deep 
night  which  fills  the  canvas.  The  effect  of 
night  is  disturbed  by  a  fentastic  spot  of  Hght 
which  shows  between  the  paws  of  the  sphinx; 
this  spot  of  light  turns  out,  on  close  Investigation, 
to  be  the  Infant  Christ  who  sleeps  on  the  knees  of 
his  Mother,  sleeping  also,  niched,  nigh  out  of  hum's 
way,  on  the  monster  pedeslsl  whidi  aapports  l^e 
monster  statue;  below  in  the  darkness  we  trace  the 
form  of  Joseph  stretched  near  an  expiring  watch-fire, 
whose  smoke  goes  up  to  heaven,  while,  away  to 
the  right,  tiie  weary  ass  searches  hopelessly  for 
food  in  the  d«ert.  M.  Merson's  larger  and 'more 
important  work,  the  subject  of  which  is  St.  Isidore 

5 raying  in  the  fields  while  a  complaisant  fmgd 
rives  nis  neglected  plough,  has  much  more  of  the 
usual  character  of  this  pamter's  work  than  Le  Sepot 
en  Egypte,  and  also  as  usual  conveys  the  disturbmg 
impression  ihsA  the  background  ought  to  be  in 
the  front  and  the  foreground  at  the  back. 
The  sky  is  tremendously  blue,  so  blue  that  it 
distracts  attention  completely  from  Isidore's  pious 
efforts  in  the  lefb-hand  comer,  to  which  he  has 
retired  apparentiy  in  order  to  avoid  the  shame 
of  sedng  nis  work  done  by  somebody  else.  He 
kneels  and  prays  with  his  back  turned  on  the  angel 
who,  clad  in  fiuttering  robes  of  white  paper,  drives 
the  plough,  drawn  by  two  oxmd,  ofi'  to  the  right. 
This  fi|ptm  of  the  angel  haa  much  that  ia  truly 
charming:  it  shows  adelica^  in  the  chdce  at 
tcxtaOf  a  grace  of  movement,  a  feeling,  and  a  youth 
of  ur  which  contrasts  with  the  somewhat  grotesque 
ugliness  of  St.  Isidore,  while  the  whole  picture  is 
qualified  by  the  presence  of  that  gndn  of  truth 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  always  leavens  the  un- 
doubted affectations  of  M.  Merson's  work,  a£^ 
tations  which  are  not — may  one  say  ? — insincere. 

In  Saint  Itidore,  Laboweur,  M.  Merson  has 
shown  us  that  one  angel  can  drive  two  oxen,  but. 
according  to  M.  Toudonze,  it  takes  two,  and 
those  by  no  means  undersized,  to  rock  a 
cradle.  This  wooden  cradle,  which  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  comporition,  contains  a 
very  small  baby,  behind  whom  we  see  what 
we  learn  from  a  quotation  is  "la  morte  flxant 
d'une  ^runelle  tfteinte  l^fini ; "  all  the  rest  of  the 
space  IS  oocuj^  by  "  les  anges  gardiens,"  who 
wear  entnrnona  wings  of  gray  and  bine.  There  is, 
of  course,  in  the  axeention  of  this  wwk  s  great 
deal  that  is  tu^  remarkable,  as,  indeed,  thora  must 
necessarily  be  m  anything  that  a  painter  M. 
Toudouze  s  powers  chooses  to  do ;  but  the  impres- 
sion of  the  whole  is  so  ridiculous,  the  relation  of 
means  to  end  is  so  disproportionate,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cidt  to  speak  of  it  vrith  tnat  respect  which  is  due 
to  anything  which  has  been  intended  seriously,  no 
matter  how  small  may  be  the  measure  of  perform- 
ance. One  can  onl^r  suppose  that  the  pamting  of 
£a>  Aitges  QartUau  is  a  task  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  artist,  and  we  learn  from  the  cata- 
logue that  the  work  belongs,  indeed,  to  the  gi^ery 
of^Mdme.  la  Comtesse  de  Oaen. 

Wanting  in  the  picturesque  instincts  which  dis* 
tinguish  M.  Toudouze  even  in  his  Ange»  Oardien*, 
H.  JLehoux,  by  hia  interest  in  and  choice  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  form,  by  his  hard  labour,  and  his 
eonatantiy  prtfneesive  study,  commands  respect. 
Tear  after  yeaine  ^radnees  workwhieh,  although 


it  never  seems  quite  to  lift  him  to  &b  ihee  vUii 
he  is  entitled  to  fill,  ought  not,  ueverth^  to  1» 
overlooked.   His  Saint  Jem  Bapligu  ii  not  t». 
markablefor  pictorial  qualitT :  it  is  too  aad«ut 
for  that;  but,  on  Hie  otha  hand,  it  is  &i  ftog, 
affectation  and  posturlagi  it  is  not  msia. 
aUe  fyt  detotifmal  duoactv,  bat  it  bu 
tural  character,  and  ahow&  I  taink:  lincett  u] 
earnest  study  of  the  nude  directed     Hu,  d«n 
to  obttun  a  large  style  of  form.  StJohnnmn. 
sented  standing  on  the  further  nde  of  t  poJc 
and  about  which  are  grouped  in  a  dienkrtOB». 
ation  tbose  whom  he  is  in  the  count  of  kqiib- 
over  their  heads,  to  the  left,  we  see  s  mai 
warrior  and  other  figures  which  su^iett  tke«» 
ing  of  the  multitude  which  want  out  to  W  ;k 
man  preaching  in  the  wildemeas.  It  aeeau  C 
the  more  necaesat^  to  stop  and  look  at  tliu  dn 
of  work,  because  it  tends  to  become  Ie»  ud  liti 
represented  every  year,  and  it  has  qnttkia  tL* 
presence  of  which  are  precious  to  a  grat  ducJ; 
for  they  are  the  ^oof  of  tbs  capadt;  to  mdm 
seveire  labour  and  longi-coDtinued  tnini^-i 
labour  and  a  training  to  which  budl;  anjaoe  inl 
now  aalanit.   M.  F^via  da  Ohavaimes,  lor  whHi 
poetical^  talent  I  have  the  deraest  ^mptth;  uj 
admiration,  seems  to  me,  in  this  leapeet,  to  bun 
misled — certainly  not  willingly—      of  that 
who  sre  producing  subjects  of  a  timilardanetK. 
There  seems  to  be,  here  and  theie,  Aie  xai,  i 
growing  tendency  to  dispense  iriA       id  I 
learned  execution  so  long  ss  the  piettnilujKe:  I 
of  the  subject  be  attained.   Some  of  those,  t«,  , 
who  are  seduced  by  the  character  of  hnSrleud 
composition — as,  for  instance,  Len^  k 
Jacob  chet  Laban,  and  Lematte  (who  ii^  )^^, 
a  much  stronger  man  than  Lerolle),  nba^ 
important  picture  La  FatmUe — ao  to  sin 
at  the  superficial  aspect  of  M.  Fni  01a- 
vannes'work;  they  seem  to  arrive  at  m^SIa 
a  mimicrr  of  its  wonderful  simplicity  fiftA^ 
realitjr,  uie  truth,  of  that  rimpnd^. 

As  for  H.  Fttvis  da  ChaTsnnes  iiinidt,htW 
exhibited  a  painting  called /mttutJ^*^^^ 
la  MeTf  which  has  ul  tbe  baimcnnr  of  sfitbift^ 
harmony  of  dear-toned  flesh,  and  white  dnfow 
seen  andna*  the  golden  sands  mdei  s  gnyi^ 
deepeiung  into  rose  against  the  darit1ilun*i^' 
it  has  nothing  more.  In  his  S^mtfnijK*- 
de  Chavanneshas  shownos,  too,alaoascapeie^ 
line  of  which,  every  leaf  and  flower  of  whicli,  a 
placed  with  the  finest  sense  for  lovetvpictonils^- 
sign;  in  front,  on  a  fallen  tree  haraDT&pool'^ 
stagnant  water,  is  utting  the  prodigBl  wn,  ia  > 
posture  of  utter  absndooment,  while  behmd,uw"' 
below,  the  swine,  his  companions,  aaoffle  i» 
grub ;  his  fine  linen  is  soiled,  and  lus  luisut  £ 
purple  is  rent :  we  may  count  the  goldao  ^ 
which  once  made  its  glory,  but— itdoa  urtuu 
look  too  closely  into  the  prodigal  son. 


NOTJBS  OH  AJtT  AHD  JSCSAEOLOOl 

Mb.  Solokon  Habt  has  offered  his  lu^,2 
ture  of  The  Ereoutim  of  Lady  Jane  Qrof,  pu* 
some  forty  years  ago,  to  the  town  of  Hymontli. - 
be  hung  in  the  Guildhall  or  one  of  the  »" 
courts.   The  painting  is  fourteen  feet  sqaaK. 

Wb  are  glad  to  notice  that  in  a  second  e**; 
of  Baedeker's  capital  BmAook  to 
catalogues  of  the  various  public  P""^ 
picture  collections  included  have  alt  wen  »; 
TOed  by  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Kichter.    Till  w  « 
of  security  for  thrir  containing  the         "J.  ^ 
very  latest  acquired  knowledge;  snd,  m  truta. ■ 
looking  over  tiie  catalogue  of  tiio  National  mj^l 
we  find  in  it  several  corrections  and  ^f^, 
that  have  not  yet  found  place  in  the  o*^"! 
logue.  OriticUiaofaomeofthapietorBs^w' 
experts  as  Orowe  and  Oavateselle,  J-oaw"; 
Beiset,  Waagan,  and  Dr.  Kchter  hfasBelf >- 
included,  imd  add  much  toils  inteiest  l^'"*^ 
gakd  to  the  collections  at  Dulwich  and  UiinP" 
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Court,  Dr.  Bichter,  settdng  aside  traditionary 
nomendaturej  follows,  as  to  the  fonner,  the  new 
catelogae  which  he  and  Mr.  J.  Sparkes  have  pre- 
pared, and  does  hia  heat  as  to  the  latter  by  indi- 
cating the  pictorea  moat  worthy  of  notice,  and 
"  JM^jing  no  regard  to  the  naming  in  the  catalogae," 
vnich  IB  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  per- 
Terselj  inaccurate  gnide  that  was  ever  offered  to 
nsitore. 

Tbv  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield  Oathedral 
have  lAtely  made  an  appeal  for  aid  in  filling  with 
ftatuee  the  108  emp^  niches  that  extend  along 
the  newly  reatoied  weet  ftont  of  their  oathadial. 
It  is  suggested,  as  the  nnmlwt  of  atatosB  wanted 
ii  BO  gveftt,  that  each  shonld  be  the  gift  of  a  mi>- 
Aeular  ponon,  and  Babaeriben  aie  iimtecC  to 
ehftoae  mm  a  list  of  aunts,  and  BiUical  and  hitk 
tt^cal  olnnoteis,  the  one  they  most  deeire  to 
commemcaate.  Ibis,  however,  is  aboat  all  the 
choice  allowed,  for  the  dean  reaorvee  the  right  of 
■electang  the  scnlptor  and  regulating  the  style  of 
ct&tae,  BO  that  all  should  oe  in  unifornuty.  It 
would  be  more  interesting,  we  think,  if  muformity 
were  not  songht  after  in  ^teee  works.  Each  being 
an  indiTidaaf  a  certain  amount  of  individu- 
ality  would  be  gained  if  each  donor  were  allowed 
to  choose  bis  own  sculptor,  and  each  sculptor 
allowed  the  free  ezpreanon  of  his  own  idea.  Some 
iDoongraity  in  amagement  might  possibly  arise 
oat  of  such  a  plan,  but  it  would  secure  greater 
^aracter  and  orinn^i^  l^an  the  dull  muformity 
now  aioMd  at,  -Each  Sgaie  is  reckoned  to  ooet 
bat  aunlyif  anyone  wishes  he  nught  be 
aDowed  to  spcud  more  on-  any  pariicolar  saint, 
liisbop,  or  Ung  that- he  elected  to  honour. 

Tee  new  $alU  which  lias  been  arranged  at  Ver- 
sailles for  the  portraits  of  illustrious  contemporaries 
is  now  open  to  the  public.   It  only  contains  at 
meacait  the  portruts  of  Goixot,  Debroehe,  De 
Boody,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Alexandre  Damas, 
Laccndaire,  Ingres,  and  Le  Verrier ;  but  other 
sotiuto  cMimttaioned  W  ^  shorlly 
De  added,  and  in  time  it  u  hoped  that  it  will  re- 
cein  many  additiona  and  become  a  large  and 
intereetu^  natt(mal  coUeetioa. 

TsB  coneDt  number  of  VJH  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  paintingB  in  tho  Salon.  Beprodoetions  are 
given  of  a  snrntier  of  artists*  sketches  for  their 
pictures,  sevpral  of  .them  being  of  fiill-page  size 
and  carefully  finisheid  works,  as,  for  instance,  Le 
Qua  de  Jtive  Neuved  Mart^Ue  from  a  drawing  by 
M.A.  BniB  after  his  painting  of  that  richly  -varied 
salgect.  Among  the  Bmaller  draigna  are  also 
fievtnJ  of  great  laerit,  and  the  etching  b^  Couture 
from  Lepage's  Saiton  d'Octobre  is  decidedly  an 
effective  work.  The  landscape  and  g^ieral 
character  of  the  ecen,e  recall  Millet  to  our  thooghta, 
bat  the  peasant  w<nnen  are  not  of  his  pensive,  hard- 
working ^rpe,  being  distinctly  modem  and  volgar. 

Thk  Belgian  GoTflnimeiit  is  ttiA  to  be  negoti- 
ating for  the  purehaae  of  the  Todonia  Mannm  at 

liome. 

The  Anglo-Belgian  Corre^tondenee  states  that 
£ve  ancient  jnctures  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish 
Scboolsj  including  an  Ecclesia  triumphant  per  S. 

^u^hartsHamf  a  JSatrnty,  an  Ecee  Smio,  and  a  &. 

Catharine^  have  been  sttden  from  a  drareh  in 

Ghent. 

TsE  same  paper  announces  that  among  other 
pre]^arstions  for  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
axkniverea^  of  Belgian  independence  next  year,  it 
is  proposed  to  erect,  on  one  of  the  heights  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  "a  huge  Pantheon, 
a.f  ter  the  style  of  Westminster  Abbey,  to  contain 
the  portraits  and  statnea  of  the  great  men,  statee- 
[oeu,  eenerals,  artists,  vniters,  and  philanthropists  " 
Cff  Belgium. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Gomte  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lasteyrie,  the  distinguished  archaeologist 
ind  writer  upon  glaae-painting.  M.  de  lasteyrie 
vas  bom  in  1810,  served  as  mds-tU-<amp  to 
('•iiiernl  La&yette  duriiw  tbe  revolution  of  1880, 
vrae  aitOTwarda  elected  depu^  for  the  Seine  and 


entered  upon  a  busy  political  life,  bein^  at  one 
time  member  for  Paris.  Under  the  Empire,  how- 
ever, he  withdrew  from  politics  and  devoted  him- 
self to  art  and  literature.  He  is  author  of  several 
works  on  archaeological  subjects,  the  most  import- 
ant being  his  Hi^oire  de  la  Pemture  ew  Kerre 
^aprhttet  Monumentt  en  France,  published  1833- 
67.  He  vras  a  member  of  the  Aoad^mie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-Letties,  and  a  contributor 
to  the  QaxeUe  det  Baaux-Jrtt,  wherran  appeared 
his  interesting  article  on  the  Constable  de  Mont- 
morency, to  VHiieh  vre  recentiy  called  attention. 

A  LABOE  and  verv  effective  etching  of  Makart'a 
gorgeous  picture  The  Entry  of  Charlei  V.  into 
AnttBerp  has  just  been  issued  by  the  proprietors 
of  L'Art.  It  is  executed  by  Ad.  Lalauze,  who 
has  bestowed  an  immense  amount  of  work  upon 
it,  and  has  been  decidedly  successful  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  its  strong  light  and  shade  and  richly 
massed  detuL  But,  notwithstanding  these  proora 
of  M.  Lalaoze's  skill,  his  work  in  this  lann  phtte, 
as  in  some  of  his  smuler  ones,  is  not  wboUy  satis- 
factory. For  one  thing,  the  modelling  of  the 
ftcee  is  very  imperfect,  the  outline  being  in 
some  instances  scarcely  defined,  and  in  others 
indicated  by  a  hard  line.  The  various  textures 
also  are  iH  expressed,  so  that  we  perceive  but 
littie  difference  Wween  the  ladies'  rich  dresses,  the 
grand  banners,  the  horses*  trapplcgs  and  the  archi- 
tectural arrangements.  The  plate,  in  truth,  is  too 
la^  and  too  crowded  to  allow  of  the  exquisite 
rendering  of  for^^round  detail  that  M.  Lalauze 

JLve  in  his  charming  etching  from  Bume 
ones's  Vivien.  The  picture  itself,  however,  relies 
chiefly  on  a  sort  of  oaehing  magnificence  for  ita 
effect,  so  it  is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  &ult  of 
the  etcher  as  of  the  painter  that  when  studied 
attentively  it  fails  to  please.  The  naked  fair  ones 
whom  Diirer,  as  he  told  Melanchthon,  looked  at 
"  attentively  and  witiiout  shame,  because  he  vras  a 
painter,"  are  very  poorly-concdved  figures,  seMu- 
isgly  of  nndez^eize  as  contrasted  with  their  cos- 
tumed sisters ;  and  poor  Diirer,  who  regards  them 
with  an  inane  expression,  is  depicted  as  of  the 
very  wea^t  type  oi  haudaome  artists,  and  shows 
none  of  the  whiyiHha  interest  that  be  really  took 
in  this  magnificent  show. 

Deetint  de  McMrea  andens  tir6s  du  Cabinet 
Soyal  dea  Esiampes  &  BerUn,  Phototypie  Albert 
Frisch.  Livr.  I.  (Berlin :  Lippmann^  A  very 
great  service  rendered  by  photograpny  is  the 
means  it  affordaus  of  extending  the  comparative 
method  of  examination,  which  has  been  ^ijdied 
vrith  Budi  important  reanits  hj  modom  eritaciam 
to  so  many  of  the  belieb  and  theories  of  finnur 
ages,  into  the  department  of  arb-biBtoiy.  The 
study  of  llie  dzKwinga  of  a  maater  as  a  means  of 
^ainutf  a  matt  intimate  knowled^re  of  bis  art  may, 
indeec^  alnuMt  be  called  a  new  science,  for  it  has 
onfy  become  possible  to  the  m^ori^  of  students 
at  the  present  day.  Formerly  it  was  for  the 
moat  part  only  tiie  fimahed  paintangs  of  a  master 
that  were  known  and  could  ne  compared  one  vrith 
another,  but  now  almost  every  week  reveals  new 
treasures  in  the  shape  of  drawings  which  are  very 
often  made  accessible  to  all  who  desire  them  by 
photogra|ibie  reprodactious.  Such  raproducticms 
are  especially  vuoable  when  th^  make  knovm  to 
us  the  contents  of  important  foreupn  collections, 
such  as  the  splendid  series  now  before  us,  repro- 
duced in  admirable  faeumile,  irom  the  drawmgs 
in  tin  Bwlin  et^ection,  by  Herr  Albert  Frisw. 
Tlie  seriee  at  preeent  puUiued  corariBtB  of  twen^ 
five  drawiBoa— two  by  Italian,  and  the  net  by 
Qerman  and  Flemish  masten,  indndiif  eight  1^ 
Allweoht  Diirer,  one  of  which  is  the  corionsly 
detailed  and  yet  extensive  landscape  in  irater- 
colour  with  the  word  TrotachmiiO  written  on  it, 
and  another  the  powerfol  and  highly-vnought  dangn 
in  griaaUh  of  Samton  attaakng  the  PhHistine», 
formerly  in  the  Hulot  collection.  We  have  also 
one  of  Adrian  van  Oatade'a  exquisite  little  peasant 
interioTBf  and  a  clever  water-colour  drawing  \^ 
Hendzik  van  Avercamp  of  a  scene  on  the  ice  in 


Holland.  All  theee  and  others,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, space  will  not  allow  ns  to  enumffl^te,  are 
reprodurad  vrith  a  foithfolness  that  leaves  Uttie 
to  be  desired.  They  are,  indeed,  fully  as  valuable 
for  purposes  of  study  as  the  originals  themselrea ; 
and  it  would  be  rendering  a  good  service  to  art,  if 
museums  and  other  plaoee  where  collections  of 
drawings  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  student 
would  add  Boeh  reprodnetima  to  tiidr  atore  of 
original  vrorks.  The  British  Museum  is  doing 
this  to  a  large  extent^  and  ire  hope  to  see  the  ex- 
ample followed  in  snuller  establidunante.  These 
Berlin  reproductions  and  the  Holbein  portraits 
before  mentioned  would  form  a  capital  nucleus 
for  a  collection  of  drawings  reproduced  from  old 
masters. 


MtTBXO. 

OSTBIIX  XAUOI  OOMO—IB. 

AxTHOireH  not  included  in  the  r^ular  series,  the 
annual  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Manns 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  Intimate  termination  of  the 
season,  "^e  conductor  of  the  finest  orchestra  in  this 
country  might  fitiy  count  upon  the  support  of 
those  who  derive  enjt^ment  from  the  ^turday 
Concerts,  even  if  no  otiier  incentive  were  pro- 
vided for  attendance  than  the  desire  to  render 
homage  to  one  who  has  laboured  long  and  worthily 
for  l^e  cause  of  music.  But  Mr,  Bunna  is  mind- 
ful to  make  the  occasion  one  of  interest,  apurt 
from  any  question  of  a  personal  nature ;  and  in 
this  respect  the  concert  of  last  Saturday  was 
worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  previous  years. 
The  inordinate  length  of  the  programme  mav 
be  reacUly  excused  if  oidy  on  the  gxonna 
of  the  adnsabilily  of  including  examples  of 
every  style  or  school  of  compontion.  That 
the  noveltiee  were  selected  from  the  domain 
of  programme  music  must  not  be  taken  as  proof 
of  Mr.  Manna's  undivided  allegiance  to  the  dogmas 
of  the  most  advanced  theorists.  As  re^rds 
Berlioz,  musicians  are  now  agreed  on  rendering 
tardy  justice  to  his  extraordinary  cenius ;  while 
of  Liszt  no  work  of  importance  had  hitherto  found 
^ace  in  the  programme  of  the  season.  The 
I^nchcomposer'sf^pAimte/an^as^ftfue,''  Episode 
de  la  vie  d'un  artiste,'^  has  never,  I  Delieve,  been 
presented  in  its  entirety  in  England.  It  belongs 
to  an  early  period  of  ms  life,  whan  he  had  just 
adopted,  vnth  all  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature,  the  cause  of  the  romantic  in  music.  It 
served  to  complete  his  estrangement  from  the  most 
raominent  mumcians  of  his  time,  including 
Cherubini,  whose  utdstie  convietions  vrere  so 
thoroughly  opposed  to  those  of  Beriioz.  Ha]f-«- 
centuiy  has  eli^Med,  and  the  oontroverBV  as  to  the 
vakie  attaehii^  to  progranune  mono  u  yet  &r 
from  bdng  decided. 

It  is  to  oe  n^retted  tJiat  the  opponents  of  the 
modem  form  of  art  work  have  so  frequentiy  tended 
to  introduce  an  element  of  confrision  into  the  dis- 
cussion by  hurling  opprobrious  epithets  at  the  heads 
of  tiiose  who  are  accounted  leaders  of  the  new 
movement.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one  and  admits 
of  illimitable  argument.  On  tbe  one  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  aasaU  the  position  of  the  propagandists, 
that  the  treasures  of  l^endary  lore,  the  tableaux 
of  history,  the  triumphs  of  poesy  or  pictorial  art, 
are  at  least  as  worthy  to  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  the  work  of  the  musician  as  are  the  dance 
forms  which  originated  the  symphony.  To  deci^ 
otherwise  is  to  deny  the  imaginative  power  of 
music,  and  to  confine  the  divine  art  within  the 
meshes  of  a  cramping  formalism  which  may  leave 
aufficiant  space  for  the  satis&otion  of  the  intellect, 
bat  none  tat  ^^at  of  the  heart  But  it  is  equally 
futile  to  procUim  that  the  capabilities  of  music 
in  its  abstract  or  ''pure'*  form  are  exhausted. 
The  mere  &ct  that  genius  such  aa  that  of  Johannes 
Brahms  can  find  scope  for  its  exercise  vritbin  the 
boundariee  perfected  by  the  dasrie  masters  is  at 
once  evidence  to  the  contrary.  For  the  present 
purpose  it  vrill  be  suffi<^&^topoatulat«  that  the 
element  of  ftpf?^(B^J<V^ 
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musical  wor^,  and  that  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
pxeeent  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  esti- 
mate as  to  the  valae  of  the  eompoaitioa.  Whether 
as  a  reflex  of  the  sombre  teaching  of  the  present 
day  as  compared  vith  the  optimism  of  the  eight- 
eoith  century  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  mtuicsl 
product  of  our  time  is  becoming  more  and  mord 
deeply  tiofred  with  the  gloom  batten  of  doubt 
and  despair.  The  serious  is  changing  into  the 
horriUe ;  the  fanciful  into  the  grotesque  and  the 
fiendiiA.  Berlioz,  Liazt,  and  Raff  have  exhibited 
this  morbid  tendency  most  powerfully,  and  the 
intemperate  protaets  of  those  who  d«ay  the  po»- 
nbility  of  new  mosical  derelopments,  and  who 
lefes  oompoaui  to  MendelnohB  with  the  leauA, 
"  Thai  &r  ahalt  thon  gOiHid  no  ftrUur,"  have  at 
least  one  jutification.  The  miinon  of  the  divine 
art  is  muAj  to  cheer  and  to  elevate,  not  to  de- 
press ;  and  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  deificar 
tiou  of  ugliness  is  a  conaommation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  There  are  many  paaaagea  of  exquisite 
loveliness  in  Liszt's  Sgmpkonieche  Dkhtungen,  but 
the  joylees  element  prevails.  In  "  The  Battle  of 
the  Huns,"  No.  11  of  the  set,  suggested  by  Eaul- 
bach's  fresco  at  Berlin,  the  nature  of  the  subject 
necessarily  forluds  much  relief.  No  one  can  be 
insensible  to  the  power  of  the  mosic,  to  ita 
fierce  rhythmical  flow,  to  the  splendid  and  almost 
appalling  effect  of  the  SeJdachtruf,  or,  in  one  word, 
to  the  complete  grasp  which  the  compoBer  evinces 
over  his  matemls.  There  is  something  pro- 
digiously fine  in  that  burst  of  the  full  orchestra 
and  organ  on  a  chord  of  B  near  the  doee,  after 
an  apparent  progression  towards  the  tonic  hai> 
mouy  of  C ;  and,  indeed,  nombarless  instances 
might  be  quoted  of  touches  of  genius  scattered 
up  and  down  Uie  work.  And  yet  the  impression 
left  on  the  nund  is  not  of  that  ennobling  character 
irhich  is  experienced  after  listening  to  a  fine  per- 
ftHcmance  of  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies.  The 
hall  scene  from  Berlioz'  wmpAonw  fantattiqw  is 
a  melodious  little  gem  deUcately  scored,  but  it  is 
the  only  attractive  movement  in  the  work.  The 
final  scene,  illustrative  of  the  witches'  o^,  is  as 
ghastly  in  ita  details  as  a  painting  by  Wiertz. 
Still  we  may  hope  for  a  performance  of  the  entire 
symphony  at  no  distant  date.  Everything  that 
Berlioz  wrote  deserres  a  hearing,  for  genius  such 
as  be  possessed  commands  respect  if  not  unquali- 
fied admiration.  The  remainder  of  Satunlay's 
programme  may  be  more  hriefiy  dismissed.  Men- 
dalsBohn'a  violin  concerto  Vaa  exquimtely  played 
by  Seuor  Satasate,  but,  as  osual,  the  Spanish  violin- 
ist took  the  final  movement  at  a  Imatnless  pace,  the 
conductor  makiag  futile  attempts  to  stay  his  fieiy 
coarse,  and  to  adopt  a  more  moderate  tempo, 
Herr  Scharwenka  would  have  merited  nnqualined 
pnuse  for  his  rendeting  of  Weber's  "  Ooncertatuck  " 
if  he  had  not  adopted  ^nselt's  modifications  of 
the  text  If  ever  there  was  a  composer  who 
understood  the  genius  of  the  pianoforte,  that  man 
was  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  and  an^  meddling 
with  his  ideas  is  uncalled-for  and  impertinent. 
Later  in  the  prc^ramme  Heir  Scharwenka  joined 
with  Mdlle.  Anna  Mehlig  in  the  interpretation  of 
his  brilliant  transcription  for  two  pianos  of  the 
8ehtrso  in  his  B  fiat  minor  concerto.  Schubert's 
unfinished  symphony  in  B  minor  was  also  in- 
cluded, and  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in 
this  as  well  as  in  the  other  instrumental  selec- 
tions the  playing  of  the  hand  vras  little 
short  of  perfect  Among  the  vocalists  were 
two  dihutanU — Fraulein  von  Henoig  and 
Hnr  £hnblad.  The  lady  has  a  soprano  voice  of 
tolerably  good  quality,  but  her  phntaing  in  an  air 
from  Handel's  J^o  was  open  to  reproach.  The 
gentleman  displayed  a  genuine  bass  voice  and  a 
good  style  in  Mozart  s  "  Qui  sdegno."  Mr.  Ou^ood, 
Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  and  Mr. 
W.  T.  Oarleton  alao  sang,  but  the  two  last-named 
were  unfortunate  in  their  selections.  Mr.  Oarleton 
was  not  heard  to  advantaip;e  in  a  jtuw^acred  air 
by  M.  Faure,  of  the  sickly  sentimental  type 
founded  by  Qounod;  while  Mr.  Maaa  may  Iw 
advised  that  Hatton'k    Oome  into  the  guden, 
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Maud,"  is  scarcely  a  suitable  ditty  for  a  high-class 
concert.  It  ouly  remains  to  record  that  Mr. 
Manns  received  a  cordial  and  well-merited  greet- 
ing from  an  audience  that  filled  evcoypart  of  the 
concert-room,  HsimT  r,  Fkxt, 


TasBB  has  been  but  little  of  interest  at  the 
two  opera  houses  during  the  past  few  days.  At 
Her  Majesty's  the  announcements  have  repeatedly 
proved  illusory,  and  Mdmes.  Gerster  and  Nilsson 
are  still  numherod  among  the  absutees.  An  ex- 
cellent perfbrmance  oi'.FHddiowaa  given  on  Satur* 
day,  in  which  Mdme.  Pappenheim,  Mdme.  Sinico, 
Signor  Oalassi,  Signor  Foli,  and  Herr  Oandidus 
took  part.  The  German  tenor  was  in  good  voioe, 
and  sang  the  music  aUotted  to  Florestan  so  well 
as.  to  cause  a  feeling  of  anxiety  to  hear  him  in 
some  more  grateful  and  important  part.  The 
exquisite  accompaniments  were  generally  well 
rendered,  but  a  protest  must  be  made  against  the 
employnwnt  of  toe  trombooee  in  Piuno'a  aria  in 
the  first  act.  These  inetrumente  are  not  in 
Beethoven's  score,  and  the  reason  for  their  intro- 
duction in  this  fllieady  heavily-scored  air  is  not 
obvious.  Olanocal  open  has  proved  serviceable  in 
the  hour  of  need,  as  Ze  Ifoae  M  Figaro  was  given 
on  Tuesday,  and  Don  Oiovamnivnia  announced  for 
Thursday.  In  Mozart's  earlier  work  the  cast  was 
genendly  efficient,  including  Mdmes.  Pappenheim, 
Orosmond,  Minnie  Hauk,  and  l4iblache,  wiui  Signori 
Galasai  and  Del  Fuente.  The  Oherubino  of  Mdlle. 
Hauk  is  bright  and  piquant,  though  her  rendering 
of  the  music  is  not  by  any  means  faultiess. 
Verdi's  Aida  is  said  to  be  in  active  rehearsal,  and, 
in  the  abeence  of  the  best  vocalists  ^3^  the  com- 
pany, the  prodoetion  of  novelty  is  greatly  to  be 
wished. 

No  adverse  circumstances  have  occurred  to  mar 
the  arrangements  at  Oovent  Garden,  and  since  we 
last  wrote,  II  Barhiertf  Dcr  JVwdUits,  and  Don 
Qiaoanm  have  been  added  to  the  ripertoire  of  the 
season.  Weber's  opera  hae  the  advantage  of  an 
excellent  Caspar  in  M.  Gailhard,  but  neither 
Mdlle.  Tnrolla  nor  Signor  Gayarre  appears  quite  at 
home  in  the  work ;  and,  indeed,  the  Italian  vermon 
of  this  eminentiy  German  opera  is  at  best  an  un- 
satisfitctory  affair.  Ze*  AmanU  d«  Vtrme  by  the 
Marquis  divry  is  announced  for  production  this 
evenmg  (Saturday). 

Tax  162nd  concert  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Mnaical  Sodety  was  given  in  the 
Guildhall  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  For  once 
there  was  no  novelty  in  the  programme,  the 
works  performed  being  Mendelssonn's  I^rtt  Wal- 
purgit  Night  and  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony.  But 
the  production  of  the  choral  symphony  for  the  first 
time  at  Oambridge  may  jusuy  oe  oonridered  an 
important  event  in  the  aniuds  of  the  society.  Very 
great  pains  had  evidentiy  been  bestowed  on  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  and  the  oondnettw,  Mr. 
Viluen  Stanford,  may  be  congntnlated  on  the 
result.  The  chonl  portions  were  rendered  vrith 
noteworthy  smoothness  and  precision,  the  angina 
of  the  soprano  contingent  being  e^iedally  good. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  heard  the  cruelly  arduous 
passages  towards  the  dose  sostained  with  sneh 
orilliancv  and  unswerving  intonation.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  originu  German  text  was  used, 
to  the  greatiy  enhanced  effect  of  the  muuc.  The 
instrumental  sections  of  the  work  also  vrent  well, 
although  the  tempo  adopted  in  the  first  and  second 
movements  was  perhaps  slower  tlian  usual.  Men- 
delssohn's work  18  simple  bj  comparison,  and  its 
performance  was  of  surpassing  excellence  through- 
out The  principal  vocalists^  Fraulein  Thekla 
I^ViedUnder,  Miss  H^ldne  Aznim,  Mr.  Barton 
McGuckin,  and  Mr.  H.  £.  Thomdike,  were  equal 
to  all  requirements.  Leo's  "  Dixit  Dominos  "  and 
Goeti's  Aim's  are  among  the  vroria  spoken  of  for 
production  next  season. 

Thb  Philharmcmic  concert  of  Wednesday 
evening  was  made  up  of  works  more  or  lees 
fiwiiliar  to  moudans.    Sehabertfs  miflnidied 


symphony  in  B  minor,  Beethoven'i  nuu^ 
concerto  u  £  fiat,  Ibx  Bmdi's  violin  concerto  in 
Q  minor,  and  the  ovwtures  Leonoa  No.  3  ud 
were  the  principal  imtnimental  itenti 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  pTogiamsie  did  not 
contaiB  one  complete  symphwiy,  a  cticttmataos  ' 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  Uitory  of  the  ' 
Philharmonu  Society.  The  orcheitm  wu  in  U 
form  duiii^  the  first  part  of  the  eoncBrt  Tht 
Leonora  overture  and  the  accompaidiiMcto  totb 
Beethoven  concerto  were  played  in  a  very  sbTadr 
manner,  but  the  solo  part  in  the  tetter  woAia 
vigorously  and  farilliantiy  interpreted  by  Hdou. 
Eesipofi'.  Sefior  Saraaate's  mamUons  flxecntioi 
in  the  Max  Brueh  conoerto  led  to  an  anvtmbd 
demonstifttion.  Three  times  was  the  vicdioiit  »- 
summoned  to  the  platform,  and  after  he  hid 
satisfied  his  <wf*tfng  adntirers  by  playinK  &  pin- 

CBse  of  Chopin's  Noetnme  in  £  flat  theninit 
ther  recall  MdUe.  Bedeker  and  Hr.  Jm^ 
Maas  Voe  the  vocalists. 


AomroiBs. 
Oopiet  qf  ih6  AcADiinr  can  he  oifwned  M*! 

Saturday,  morning  in  EuiKBTOflH  of  lb. 
Mknziib  ;  in  Dubldt  of  Messrs.  W. 
Shtch  akd  Soks;  m  MAHcnstBB  cfJb- 
J.Hbtwood.  Ten  days  date  t^p^ 
cation,  in  Nkw  Tok,  of  Mbbbts.  G.  P- 
Pimu3i*B  Soxs.  nereowolw^^*"*"* 
ftoeZoe  of  the  prine^cd  nHet  of  Ae  Kotfl 
and  Wkbt  of  tJie  Unitkd  Suns. 

FABZ8. 

Oopie*  eon  he  obtained  in  FiBiS  awiy  fl"*"* 
dajf  morning  <f  11  FoxHlBnoiu»i  8*« 


UXU  OT  OOHTMm, 

un 

HmvAL^s  LeoTDua  ok  soon  Bro<si  or  luu 

OmmoH  HimvTrlvtttBBar.naLOBiinui  .Mr 
Thb  Kuts  T«.iwb  or  thb  Brotclopaidu  Bn- 

TAimtGA,  b/  J.  &  OOTTOR  MT 

Shaibf  ok  BoBxar  Bqiim^  by  V.  WjuiiUS  .  .  M 
LmuB'B  zdlcs  Mm  TBS  Bsmss  nMMRnu,  trW. 

WiCCEAX  W 

FuDBT's  Habklaih  ixo  HiB  WoaE,  by  Qw.  aiaif- 

BUBT  IS 

Nbw  Novbls,  b7  W.  B.  Hbhlzt      .      .     ,    .  M 

CUBBSNT  LiTEKATUBX  W 

Koto  AMD  Nkwb  A 

HoTW  at  Tbatkl  Ut 

PoBTuatntSB  Apbicax  ExPBDinoir   .     .    .  ,  u 
HiHTOBi  or  BoDu  n  AMtsasr  Bairr,  b;  Auui 

B.  Edwabdb  W 

Bbboxd  Booo  A 

OoBBMraiDlltai  ;— 

/ynMNOU  «i  ifomer,  by  UmBst.  W.  W.lfirn; 
n«  "iUtaOMte  A^atart,"  bf  J.  BnfitTi 
Site  AmiOv*  <f  At  CbMttM  ffmAwAH  bj  K  C. 
VBtn;  AiMfortJtawNb^brKiriBllBl  .  4i7^ 

APgonmoBiTs  worn  zntxr  WkK  

OoTOimr's  ICetafhtsios  or  Jomr  Sroiir  MBit 
by  B.  Waluot  W 

UATOB'S  THIBTEKf  SATIBBB  Or  JCVBDAL,  b7  P'O'- 

NEituaBip  ^ 

PBNKA'B  iNFLKmOIT  OF  NOUXS  UT  THE  ABTi-T  US- 
ODAOBS,  bj  Prot  BHTB  *• 

BcmrcB  NoTBS  

Ifkrnxas  of  Soomaa  

BOTTO  OK  LaOXAHDO  DA  TCtCI  IXD  MKXBXtOBA 

by  J.  A.  Oaowa  ** 

THB  Suov  OF  1879, 1.,  by  Hn.  ICabb  PatxBOI  • 
Ho»  OB  Abt  ABO  AacHABomar 
CRmii.  Faiacb  Cohobbtb,  by  H.  T.  Rtosr  .    •  4f 
Uuno  Horn  ^ 
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LITERATURE. 

TJie  Life  and  Episcopate  of  Q.  A.  Selwyn, 
D.D.  By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Tacker.  (W. 
Wells  Gardner.) 

There  are  some  obTions  adTaatagea  in  the 
modem  plan  of  publishing  a  great  man's 
life  within  a  year  of  his  deoeaee :  all  his 
friends  of  every  degree  are  still  at  hand  to 
place  their  recollections  at  the  disposal  of 
the  biographer  ;  perhaps,  as  in  this  case,  the 
nearest  friends  of  all  may  sanction  and  con- 
trol the  work  of  one  who  regards  himself 
"wholly  as  their  amanaensis."     On  the 
other  band,  it  is  too  soon  to  look  at  the 
resalts  of  the  hero's  life  as  a  whole  ;  to  see 
what  was  permanent  and  fmitfal   in  it, 
what,  if  anything,  was  perishable.    It  is  too 
soon  to  write  any  man's  life  by  the  rale 
which  Bishop  Selwyn  laid  down  in  answer  to 
a  mteation  a  few  months  before  his  death — 
""rea  first  all  my  ianlts.  and  then  tell  what- 
orer  the  grace  of  God  has  enabled  me  to  do 
in  spite  of  tbem."    Clearly,  if  a  man's  life 
is  to  be  written  from  his  own  letters  to 
adniriog  friends  and  from  admiring  friends* 
letters  abont  him,  any  faults  he  may  have 
will  be  kept  very  much  in  the  baokgrouud. 
Sfr.  Tucker  assures  us  that  he  has  suppressed 
nothing :  and  this  is  true — ^his  sources  left 
him  nothing  to  suppress.    There  would  have 
been  nothing  to  Bnppress,  little  to  extenaate, 
ia  any  case,  but  we  should  have  understood 
the  first  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  better  if 
we  could  have  beard  more  of  the  impression 
he  made  upon  other  contemporaries— Sir 
George  Grey,  for  instance. 

Such  farther  information  would  bear 
chiefly  upon  questions  of  judgment  and 
poliqy,  and  perhaps  throw  some  light  on 
details  of  temper ;  but  the  main  outlines  of 
character  are  already  traced.  Bishop  Selwyn 
was  not,  as  he  seems  to  have  fancied,  one  of 
those  who  '*  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their 
dead  selves  to  higher  things."  From  the 
Bret,  "sanctity"  and  "severity"  in  the 
latin  sense  distinguished  him.  His  sister 
writes  of  him  at  seven : — "  There  was 
nothing-  that  was  pious,  noble,  self-denying, 
ind  generous,  that  my  brother  did  not  ex- 
hibit in  his  daily  life  ;  and  as  years  drew  on 
^  was  more  than  ever  constant  in  prayer, 
nevw  ceasing  in  the  serrice  of  his  beavenly 
plaster.'*  At  the  same  time  he  learnt  to 
dance  the  Vazui^  and  taught  his  sisters ; 
which  agrees  well  wiUi  the  springy 
poise  of  Bichmona-R  well-known  portrait, 
where  the  figure,  thougl.  not  full  length, 
aeema  to  be  treading  on  air.  A*  Eton,  when 
there  were  only  seven  decent  oars,  he  always 


took  the  " ijnnfr-pole,"  saying,  "It's  worth 
my  while  taking  that  bad  oar.  I  used  to  have 
to  pull  the  weight  of  the  sulky  fellow  who 
had  it ;  now  yon  are  all  in  good  hnmonr." 
At  Eton  too  be  gave  the  first  indication 
of  the  tendency  which  be  showed  all  his 
life  to  impose  his  own  standard  of  simplicity 
upon  others.  One  Easter  holidays  he  wished 
to  have  Mr.  Gladstone  to  stay  with  him  :  his 
mother  said  that  visitors  would  be  in  the 
way  when  the  spring  cleaning  was  going  on; 
he  rushed  upstairs,  and  came  back  with  a 
great  mattress,  which  he  hurled  down  on  the 
wet  boards,  saying,  "There,  now,  where's 
the  difficulty  ?  "  He  became  a  good  scholar, 
for,  though  he  did  not  read  much  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  second  classic.  Not  having 
then  conquered  his  distaste  for  mathematics, 
he  was  so  near  being  "  Wooden  Spoon  "  that 
he  said,  "  Well,  I've  had  many  a  licking  at 
Eton,  but  never  felt  so  beaten  as  I  do  now." 

After  his  degree  he  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent four  months  before  forming  any  plan 
for  his  after-life,  or  setting  himself  con- 
sciously to  prepare  for  future  duties  :  an  in- 
dulgence that  seemed  to  himself  so  danger- 
ous that  when  the  time  came  for  his  son  to 
take  his  degree  he  thought  seriously  of  send- 
ing his  wife  to  England  two  years  before 
he  could  return  himself,  in  order  that  his 
son  might  not  be  left  alone  at  such  an  im- 
portant crisis  of  his  life.  On  his  return  he 
settled  at  Eton  as  private  tutor  to  Lord 
Powis,  and  already  had  a  Boswell,  by  whose 
labours  Mr.  Tucker  has  profited.  His  first 
achievement  was  to  abolish  the  prohibition 
of  boating,  aad  to  establish  the  regulation 
safeguards  still  in  force.  He  studied  Hebrew 
with  other  private  tators,  and,  to  quote  his 
own  words, 

"  hit  upon  a  most  agreeable  way  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  with  his  mother ;  she  took  the  Enfrlish 
and  1  translated  to  her  out  of  the  Ilebrew  (with- 
out reading),  and  she  corrected  me,  and  supplied 
words  when  I  did  not  know  them.  This  plan  is 
both  quick  and  sociable,  and  pleased  her  by  show- 
ing her  the  accuracy  of  the  received  version.  At 
home  the  great  problem  is  to  be  co-operative  with- 
out losing  too  much  time." 

He  soon  took  a  cnracy  at  Windsor,  where  he 
disproved  the  alleged  need  for  a  British  and 
Foreign  School,  and  raised  a  subscription  to 
pay  off  a  debt  of  3,0001.  on  a  newly^bnilt 
church  by  giving  up  his  own  salary  for  two 
years  and  persuading  the  creditor  to  give  up 
her  claim  to  interest.  He  also  wrote  a  re- 
markable letter  upon  cathedrals— intended 
partly  as  a  protest  against  the  tendency  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  parochial  system — in  which  he 
laid  down  a  programme  which  thirty  years 
afterwards  he  was  able  to  do  something  to- 
ward realising  at  Lichfield.  It  is  charac- 
teristic that  he  thought  the  preservation  of 
honorary  canonries  a  great  victory :  it  was  of 
a  piece  with  the  suggestion  which  he  af^r- 
wards  sent  home  from  New  Zealand  that 
the  threatened  bishoprics  in  Wales  and  on  the 
Welsh  border  sbonld  be  disendowed  if  neces- 
sary, but  by  no  means  disestablished,  as  they 
would  offer  a  desirable  retirement  to  colonial 
bishops  who  might  be  incapable  of  the 
fatignes  of  their  office  in  a  new  country  and 
yet  unwilling  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  its 
spiritual  functions. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Now 


Zealand  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age, 
in  1841  A.D.,  and  nothing  in  contemporary 
history  is  better  known,  or  better  worth 
knowing,  than  the  record  of  the  wonderful 
enerey,  physical  and  spiritual,  with  which 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  ecclemastical 
organisation  of  his  vast  diocese.  From  the 
fir^t  his  heroic  labours  and  his  blithe  simpli- 
city  were  appreciated  in  England  as  (hey 
deserved,  though  we  learn  ttom  his  Wo- 
grapher  that  his  plans  seemed  too  large 
to  his  family,  one  of  whom  had  refused 
the  bishopric  for  himself.  Another  point 
which  will  be  new  to  most  readers  is  that 
Bishop  Selwyn  found  the  Maories  in  the 
condition  of  a  Church  just  in  peril  of  losing 
their  first  love.  They  bad  been  Christian- 
ised, hot  they  had  not  been  civilised.  The 
native  teachers  enforced  a  discipline  whose 
rigonr  appalled  the  bishop,  upon  the  genera- 
tion who  were  still  full  of  the  fervour  of 
neophytes,  at  the  risk  of  exhausting  the 
faAth  of  a  community  always  ready  to  relapse 
into  the  old,  easy  heathen  ways.  One  of  the 
first  endeavonrs  of  Bishop  Selwyn  was  to 
counteract  this  tendency  by  the  foundation  of 
an  Industrial  College  for  English  and  Maori, 
where  instruction  was  given  in  agriculture 
and  handicrafts,  as  well  as  in  the  rudiments 
of  literature  and  theology.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  other  provision  could  have  been 
made  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  time. 
It  was  urgent  to  train  a  Maori  clergy,  and 
neither  Maories  nor  whites  had  the  means  of 
maintaining  their  children  without  work ; 
but  the  whites  disliked  the  association  of  the 
races,  and,  besides,  did  not  see  the  reason  of 
sending  their  children  from  home  to  spend 
the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  tasks  which 
they  might  have  leamt  as  well  under  their 
fathers'  eyes.  Thankless  as  the  task  of 
maintaining  his  college  vi&s.  Bishop  Selwyn 
persevered  with  truly  admirable  diligence, 
actually  going  through  the  drudgery  of 
weighing  out  stores  himself  because  he 
could  not  persuade  Lis  pupils  to  realise  that 
by  trusting  a  Maori  lad  with  the  keys  they 
ran  the  risk  of  small  daily  waste  which  at 
the  year's  end  might  make  the  difference 
between  the  college  being  able  or  not  to 
support  another  pupil.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  episcopate  the  Maories  were  still 
practically  independent,  and  were  able  to 
make  war  upon  one  another  and  upon  the 
settlers,  who  often  ran  great  risks  in  en- 
deavouring to  enforce  imperfect  titles 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  complicated 
Maori  system  of  land-tenure.  The  Bishop 
was  always  ready  to  act  as  a  mediator,  no 
matter  at  what  personal  risk  ;  and  his  entire 
self-possession  in  danger  was  more  admir- 
able because  he  was  naturally  sensible  of 
the  risks  of  which  he  made  light,  cot  having 
the  utter  constitutional  ft-arlessness  of 
Bishop  Patteson.  He  was  brave,  as  with 
his  good  conscience  and  superb  physique  he 
had  a  ri^ht  to  be ;  but  serious  peril  made 
him  anxious.  Understanding  the  question, 
he  was  upon  the  whole  on  the  side  of  the 
natives  against  the  greed  of  the  colonists, 
and  upon  the  side  of  the  Crown  against  their 
restlessness,  for  many  settlers  in  those  early 
days  were  anxious  to  get  the  natives  to 
help  them  in  repudiating  the  authority  of 
the  mother-country.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  colonists  misjudged  him.  The  corn- 
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mcnt  of  the  most  cbaritable  among  them  on 
his  repeated  attempts  to  open  commnnica- 
tions  with  Melanesia  was  that  the  Bishop 
was  fond  of  yachting.  The  majority  com- 
jilained  that  ther  were  neglected.  It  re- 
qaired  &ith  like  his  own  to  believe  that  the 
chance  of  bringing  twenty-five  children  to 
Now  Zealuid  to  be  trained  daring  the  snm. 
mer  repaid  the  time  spent  and  me  dangers 
inoorred  in  three  royagM  in  an  unheaTthy 
archipelago  where  uie  natives  had  already 
acquired  the  habit  of  indiscriminate  retalia- 
tion npon  all  white  strangers  for  the  ont- 
rages  of  white  sailors  and  traders,  to  which 
Bishop  Patteson  afterwards  fell  a  yictim, 
lie  himself  thonght  nothing  of  the  risks  he 
ran  :  he  thought  that  he  did  no  more  than 
many  sandalwood-traders,  and  coald  never 
understand  the  claim  of  relations  to  control 
the  movements  of  an  actual  or  intending 
missionary.  His  theory  of  the  matter  was 
that  clei^ymen  should  go  wherever  they  are 
iicnt,  just  as  officers  in  the  army  and  navy 
do,  the  Archlnshop  <^  Canterbury  being 
apparently  the  commander-in-chief.  When 
his  Life  can  be  written  without  the 
risk  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  survivors,  it 
will  be  seen  how  much  he  suSbred  in  this 
way  himself,  though  the  help  ho  seems  to 
have  missed  the  most  was  that  of  Mr.  Abra- 
ham, who  could  not  join  him  till  he  could  be 
spared  from  Eton,  where  he  had  given  up 
his  overflowing  boarding-house  to  raise  the 
condition  of  the  collegers  by  acting  as  "  con- 
duct" at  2001.  a  year.  He  was  not  able  to 
join  Bishop  Selwyn  tUI  1850  ;  but  afterwards 
they  were  never  separated  for  long,  as 
Bishop  Abraham  acted  as  his  friend's  co- 
adjutor daring  the  greater  part  of  his  Eng- 
lish ppiscopato.  His  help,  when  it  came, 
was  much  needed.  He  relieved  the  bishop 
At  once  of  the  drudgery  of  the  college  which 
had  weighed  upon  him ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
arrival  of  Patteson  took  the  Melanesian 
ilission  off  his  shoulders.  But  the  later  years 
uf  his  episcopate  in  New  Zealand  were  not 
tlio  most  prosperoas.  We  hear  of  a  con- 
firmation  tour  in  1853,  during  which  he 
confirmed  three  thousand  Maories,  hardly 
any  of  whom  were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-six.  The  youth  of  the  nation  had 
given  itself  up  to  the  opportunities  of  gain 
and  dissipation  which  the  growing  settle- 
ments supplied.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
"  King  Movement "  be  was  hissed  by  the 
settlers ;  in  the  later  he  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  natives  by  acting  as  a  chaplain  to  the 
British  army  of  invasion  when  it  had  no 
other.  This  calamity  led  to  another  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  Hanhau  &naticism,  the 
severest  blow  which  fell  npon  Bishop  Sel- 
wyn in  a  life  of  heroic  and  too  often 
thankless  labour.  The  madness  had  be- 
gun to  subside  and  the  native  Church  to 
rise  from  its  ruins  when  the  first  Ijambeth 
Conference  met.  Bishop  Selwyn  threw 
himself  into  the  project  with  enthusiasm ; 
ho  did  not  foresee  that  it  was  to  sever  him 
from  the  work  which  he  had  mastered  and 
which  he  loved,  and  to  expose  him  to  the 
taunt  of  having  exchanged  immortality  for 
five  thousand  a  year.  The  see  of  Lichfield 
fell  vacant ;  it  was  offbred  him  by  the  Prime 
Minister ;  he  declined  it  hy  return  of  post. 
As  other  dignitaries  also  declined,  Archbishop 
Longley  pressed  Bishop  Selwyn  to  recon- 


sider his  resolution ;  and  Bishop  Selwyn, 
with  his  accustomed  deference  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  resolved  that  if  the  Queen  per- 
sonally reinforced  iAie  archbishop's  recom- 
mendation he  would  accept  his  new  duties 
as  a  matter  of  obedience.  He  gave  a  harder 

Eof  of  his  obedimce  when,  after  "  electri- 
ig  "  Convocation  with  a  protest  against 
absurdity  of  tzying  to  make  litigation 
on  rituid  take  the  place  of  intelligible  autho- 
ritative legislation,  he  consented  silently  to 
share  such  odium  as  the  Poblic  Worship 
R^ulation  Act  (of  which  he  disapproved) 
brought  upon  the  bench  of  bishops,  because 
the  heads  of  Church  and  State  were  com- 
mitted to  support  it. 

The  impressions  of  his  English  episcopate 
are,  as  was  said  already,  somewhat  vagne.  We 
are  rather  led  to  gather,  against  the  writer's 
intention,  that  Bishop  Selwyn  was  too  at- 
tached to  the  manners  and  customs  of  an 
nnestablished  Church.  There  is  a  very  in- 
straotiTB  conversation  between  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce.  Bishop  Selwyn,  and  other  bishops, 
on  the  question  whether  there  was  anything 
a  diocesan  synod  could  do  which  a  diocesan 
board  could  not  do  quite  as  well.  Bishop 
Selwyn,  as  Bishop  Wilberforce  allowed, 
showed  admirable  temper  throughout  the 
discussion ;  but,  so  far  as  appears.  Bishop 
Wilberforce  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

Bishop  Selwyn  succeeded  better  in  organ- 
ising the  machinery  for  recruiting  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese.  He  protested  to  the  last 
against  the  *'  gentleman  heresy,"  and  was 
disposed  to  make  Lichfield  Theological 
College  a  finishing  school  for  "  probationers  " 
who  had  served  for  two  years  as  lay-helpers 
in  the  diocese,  and  come  up  at  intervals  for 
examination,  retaining  or  not  retaining  their 
secular  occupations  until  Uiey  entered  the 
college.  One  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
tributions to  Bishop  Selwyn's  biography  is 
a  letter  from  a  "probationer"  who  was 
ordained  after  a  training  which  tanght  him 
to  "endure  hardness"  (for  which  he  was 
heartily  grateful)  ;  and  his  whole  history,  as 
given  by  himself,  is  a  convincing  refutation 
of  the  vulgar  proverb  about  the  silk  purse 
and  the  sow's  ear.  His  episcopate  also  did 
much  to  urge  forward  the  question  of  the 
subdivision  of  large  dioceses,  for  he  was  not 
able  to  keep  up  the  personal  supervision  which 
was  his  ideal,  even  with  the  aid  of  his  coad- 
jutors. Otherwise  its  energywas  yet  more  re- 
markable than  its  success.  He  had  no  second 
public  in  England  whose  legitimate  enthusi- 
asm would  react  upon  his  diocesans  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  friends  at  home  reacted 
upon  his  reputation  in  New  Zealand.  In 
America,  indeed,  he  was  received  as  he 
deserved ;  but  he  never  outlived  the  repu- 
tation for  sternness  which  naturally  settled 
upon  one  who  "  always  credited  people 
with  possessing  a  high  moral  and  spiritual 
tone,  and  thus  "  in  some  cases  "elicited  the 
very  spirit  whose  existence  he  assnmed." 
From  first  to  last  he  was  deliberately  hopeful. 
When  he  had  to  send  his  son  to  England  for 
his  education  he  consoled  himself  with  re- 
flecting how  anxions  he  would  have  been 
if  the  boy  had  remained  in  his  own  charge, 
while  as  it  was  he  could  rely,  not  only  upon 
higher  protection,  but  upon  the  care  of  his 
English  friends.  When  he  heard  of  a  young 
woman  whom  he  had  confirmed  turning  out 


badly,  and  was  asked  to  improve  the  occulta, 
he  requested  that  he  might  not  be  t(dd  too 
many  of  snch  stories,  both  hecanse  it  wu  a 
mistake  to  wish  to  make  a  bishop  snppleitmit 
or  supersede  the  work  of  a  pariah  clergyman, 
and  because  the  efficacy  of  his  distinctiTetT 
episcopal  functions  depended  largelj  upon 
the  spirit  of  con&ling  ferroar  in  which  ht 
thoof^t  they  should  Im  undertaken  and  fnl. 
fille£ 

A  ctmfirmation  at  which  "  his  addnss  ic 
the  newly-confirmed  ('those  dear  boytii 
Shrewsbury ')  was  afiectionate  and  btber'A, 
even  more  than  was  cnstomanr,"  washisk 
episcopal  act :  he  said  himself  in  the  Teetn. 
"I  believe  I  have  come  to  the  endofmT 
tether."  This  was  before  the  middle  oi 
March :  he  lingered  till  April  11,  in  growing 
pain  and  weakness.  In  his  wanderings  It 
said,  "  I  am  growing  idle :  who  is  seeing  to 
that  work  ? ' '  Later  on  he  murmared  in  Swri. 
"It  is  all  light."  At  last,  afler  being  on. 
consciouB  for  hours,  "he  gave  signs  d 
pleasure  at  hearing  Bome't  hynui,  'A  fev 
more  years  shall  roll,' which  had  been  bd; 
at  the  consecration  of  the  bnrial-gTOQDd  at 
the  workhouse  at  Stoke,  and  had  nmcL 
affected  the  old  pauper  inmates."  Bidicp 
Abraham  was  there  to  say  the  commn- 
datory  prayer,  and  other  friends  wer?  hj 
the  bed  of  the  strong  man  who  wassintiEf 
to  his  rest.  He  was  buried  nnder  tie 
shadow  of  his  cathedral,  and,  ika^  is 
funeral  fell  in  one  of  the  busiest sei»m  of 
the  year,  more  than  five  hundred  of  his  de^ 
found  or  made  time  to  follow  Inn « '"S 
grave.  G.  ASacoi. 
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Connaissancet  necewavrea  u  «»  WXt'f^^- 

Par  Edooard  Roaveyre. 
Miscellcmiw  BibUographigues,  Fnblii-s  ^- 

Edooard  Bouveyie  et  Octave  Uaime- 
Le  Luxe  de»  JAvrea.    Par  L.  Derome. 
Oaicdogue  des  Ouvraget,  Emts, 

powrtutvut  tupprimSs  ou  eondamnhd^'^ 
1814  jusgu'au  31«  Juillet,  1877.  P>-* 
Femand  Dmjon.    (Paris :  E.  Bonverit. 
M.  RouvETEE  has  made  the  collection 
reproduction  of  beautifnl  books  the  laiwr 
of  his  life,  and  he  is  a  master  of  the  r 
sijlage  and  delicate  casnistrf  with  wbict  ■ 
wretched  victims  of  bibliomania  sW"-^ 
adorn  and  conceal  their  vice.  Be 
stands  how  to  make  the  hooka  ^^jf'^. 
so  physically  winningthat  it  is  hud  toTS-" 
their  persuasions.    Who,  for  instance,-- 
fail  to  succumb  to  the  first  volnmc  ons 
list,  with  its  parchment  cover  pnntiC- 
deep  orange  and  grey,  and  with  its  eiq- 
lifctle  design  on  the  back,  of  an  aenal  ^ 
borne  up,  as  on  wings,  by  an  immense  cf- 
f olio  ?    We  feel  that  in  recommending  e-^ 
books  and  such  an  editor  we  lay  o^ffj 
open  to  the  same  reproof  that  vre 
deserve  if  we  painted  in  luscions  w'o^'jf 
ecstasies  of  a  haschish  debauch. 
B61ot  says  of  gaming,  »nons  ai«f^«^: 


existe,  et  puisqu'on  ne  'f  Jj^L 
rextirper  do  nos  moe-fS,  mi^doit  lej;^^ 


contraire,  que  c'est  an  ^'^'"^'^^J^iJ; 
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pulsion.  All  friends  and  lovers  of  books  will 
be  grateful  to  him  for  that  chapter  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  cleaning  of  rare  volnmes. 
Stains  are  of  two  classes,  greasy  and  dry : 
the  first  class  inclndea,  besides  tiie  obvioos 
forms  of  fattf  degeneration,  such  varieties 
as  finger-marka  and  stains  of  printer's  ink. 
Still  more  hopeless  are  spots  of  the  dry 
ehsBf  foxed  and  nuty  pi^eS}  sealing-^nuE 
kisses  and  Uots  of  ordinary  ink.  Patience 
sod  H.  BoaT^re  may,  howerer,  oTercome 
not  a  few  of  the  worst  of  these.  For  finger- 
marks, a  layer  of  soap  in  a  jelly  shoald  be 
left  on  the  places  for  a  few  honra,  and  then 
be  tenderly  removed  with  a  sponge  moist- 
ened in  warm  water.  A  bath  of  boiling 
vtter  sometimes  does  \wonders  for  a  foxy 
/uge.  To  conceal  stains  of  printer's  ink  it 
appears  that  the  innocent  have  been  wont 
to  Qse  drops  of  gnm ;  M.  Ronveyre  justly 
su'gniatiees  this  puerile  proceeding,  and  re- 
commends that  remedy  of  oar  infancy,  a 
little  cnunb  of  bread  rubbed  on  the  place. 
Bat  there,  we  confess,  onr  faith  him  is  a 
little  shaken. 

From  things  which  every  collector  osght  to 
know  about  the  snbstance  of  his  books  we 
pass  to  what  he  onght  to  know  abont  their 
contents.    The  chatty  pi^s  of  the  Miteel- 
latf'ffi  BihliogTaphiquee  teach  ns,  in  a  desul- 
tory way  that  is  exactly  like  conversation, 
an  immense  number  of  queer  little  facts 
abont  the  oddities  of  bibliography.  We 
have  a  list  of  lost  books   for  which  the 
s&ngnine  collector  is  always  looking  out. 
\n  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  thoroughly 
liDnest  book-worms  there  should  sorely  bo 
larthcoming  one  priceless  copy    of  the 
(Ef'rres  Fuetiqites  of  Catherine  de  Fradonnet, 
pablished  in  quarto  exactly  three  hundred 
jcars  ago.   Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  that 
we  have  all  a  right  to  exist,  we  and  onr 
bookii,  bat  it  seema  that  there  is  an  exception 
in  tbe  cose  of  poor  Mdlle.  de  Fradonnet. 
After  lo&t  books  come  very  naturally  the 
books  that  never  were  written,  a  subject  on 
which  much  ingenious  speculation  might  be 
wasted.  Air.  William  Morris  once  announced 
as  "in  preparation"  the  Story  of  the  DoU 
phiwand  the  Lovers,  but  where  is  that  story 
now  ?    Where  is  Mansoor  the  Mierophant, 
and  where  the  tragedy  of  Dejaneira  P  These 
arc  questions  that  even  M.  Uzanne  cannot 
i^lve,  though  they  seem  more  vital  to  us 
than  those  concerning  tbe  PratM  of  Oysters 
by  M.  de  Cr^blllon,  or  even  those  two  un- 
written dissertations  by  the  same  aaUior  on 
French,  Dutch,  and  Turkish  Pipes.  Almost 
ait  melancholy  a  anbject  as  that  of  unborn 
»xiU  stillborn  books  is  that  which  is  ap- 
proached with  more  or  less  passion  in  all  the 
volomes  under  review — namely,   of  lent 
VK>oks ;  the  former,  indeed,  are  generic,  the 
latter  is  specific,  but  in  the  case  of  unique 
volumes — and  a  well-bred  bibliomaniac  will 
hardly  discuss  any  other — to  lend  a  volume 
is  to  destroy  an  edition.    A  pious  Spanish 
cAiion  murdered  those  to  whom  he  had  lent 
books  and  who  refused  to  return  them ;  M. 
Uzanne,  however,  hesitates  inrecommendiDg 
this  practice.    Charles  Kodier  expressed  the 
feeling  of  moat  collectors  in  the  following 
neat  distioh : — 

"  Tel  Mt  le  triflte  sort,  do  tout  livra  prtt* : 
Uoaveat  U  tit  peiOo,  toajoun  il  eit  g&ti; " 
while  M.  Ronveyre  boldly  mentions  as  the 


great  enemies  of  the  library,  "  insects, 
damp,  rats,  and  borrowers."  To  these  Pliny 
has  added  mice  ;  but  the  worst  enemy  of  all 
appears  to  be  a  nasty  little  gentleman  named 
ptinw  fur,  with  whom  few  of  us  are  entirely 
unacquainted.  Chretien  Mentzelina  was  so 
struck  with  the  solitary  passion  of  this  in- 
sect that  he  developed  a  theory  that  the 
book  was  the  female  of  tbe  book-worm ;  bat 
modem  science  has  not  enoonraged  this 
idea. 

Certain  books  lend  themselves  more  easily 
than  others  to  destmotion.  Pamphlets  are 
like  mushrooms  or  like  May- flies,  Uiey  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  they  are  published.  Unless 
the  collector  has  a  bureau  with  drawers 
specially  set  apart  for  hrochwes,  how  cau  he 
hope  to  keep  his  Letter  to  B.  W.  Emerson,  or 
his  Pisa  Adonaie  ?  A  pamphlet  bound  by 
Bedford  is  like  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  a  full- 
bottomed  wig :  it  carries  with  it  an  ill-de- 
fined sense  of  incongruity.  Microscopical 
editions  are  very  interesting  and  pretty,  but 
they  labour  under  a  similar  danger.  An 
ambitions  publisher  of  Madrid  once  brought 
out  a  Von  Quichotte  in  three  volumes,  printed 
upon  cigarette-papers ;  bnt  he  fell  a  victim 
to  bis  own  ingenuity,  for  the  whole  edition 
has  disappeared.  We  in  England  boast 
the  prettiest  miniatures  ever  printed,  the 
Pickering  editions  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Tasso, 
and  Petrarch,  of  1822,  the  Horace  of  1826, 
and  the  exquisite  little  Homer  of  1828. 
Didot  br<;>ught  out,  in  immediate  competition 
with  these,  his  microscopical  editions  of 
Voltaire,  Mohere,  and  other  French  classics. 
On  books  smaller  than  these  the  bilious  com- 
mentator who  comes  under  the  lash  of  M. 
Uzanne  might,  we  think,  with  impunity 
write  "  Idiot !  stupids  !  "  with  a  crow-quill. 

M.  Derome  is  considerably  graver  tbaji  M. 
Bouv^re  and  not  so  practical.  His  Luxa 
dea  Liwes  is  a  history  of  tbe  Tolnptuons 
idolatry  of  the  library  as  practised  in  ancient 
and  in  modem  times.  We  gladly  for^ve  M. 
Derome  for  being  dull  sometimes,  since  he 
gives  us  the  following  extremely  pleasing 
poem : — 

"  CertAiQ  bibliomane,  ignorant  personnage, 
Bemandait  a  Panckoncke  nn  magnifique  onvnge, 
Ea  Ini  laisBant  le  cboix  da  livrs  et  de  I'autear. 
— '  Parblea  ! '  s'^cria  le  libraire, 
'Que  ne  parliez-voas  done  pins  tot? 
J'avaiB  ce  matin  votce  affaire ; 
Cdtait  le  plus  bel  examplaire 
Du  TUimaque  de  Didot.' 
— 'De  Didot!  T&imaquel  Eh  I  oai,  ehaoan  Tad- 
mire. 

Je  le  connais,  il  a  dn  bnn; 
Maia,  tenez,  vous  avez  bean  dire, 
J'aimorai  tot^joora  mieuz  celui  de  FSneloo.' " 

Moreover  he  gives  some  very  curious  de- 
tails about  the  rapid  growth  in  value  of 
French  books.  A  Montaigne  of  the  1595 
edition,  sold  for  four  livres  in  1748,  fetched 
1,800  francs  two  years  ago.  Victor  Cousin 
collected  all  the  tliirty-two  original  quartos 
of  Pierre  Comeille  for  the  sum  of  160  francs ; 
they  are  now  worth,  on  an  average,  1,000 
francs  apiece.  Half  a  century  ago  a  first 
quarto  of  Moliere  was  of  no  Tslne  at  all ;  the 
original  editions  are  now  quoted  at  3,000 
francs  each.  Such  has  been  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  dangerous  epidemic  has  ao- 
vanced. 

The  catal<^e  of  suppressed  and  con. 
demned  boolu  is  disappointing.   Most  of 


them,  it  is  evident,  richly  deserved  their 
fate.  Still,  we  cannot  help  feeling  some 
sympathy  with  the  two  sobbing  children  on 
the  cover,  who  turn  their  backs  in  an  agony 
of  grief  on  the  pyre  where  all  the  volumes 
condemned  by  the  law  of  October  21,  1814, 
are  burning.  They  are  not  really  children, 
we  know  well;  they  are  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  all  tills  martyred  literature,  and 
their  tears  are  not  tears  of  remorse  but  of 
rage.  Still,  have  we  not  all  a  right  to  exist, 
we  and  onr  books  P     EDUtnm  W.  Gosse. 


Pictures  of  the  Past.  Memories  of  Men  I 
have  Met  and  Places  I  have  Seen.  By 
Francis  H.  Qmndy,  C.B.     (Griffith  & 

Farran.) 

Possessing  ^e.  advantages  of  a  natural  in- 
clination for  stirring  adventure,  a  versatile 
career,  and  a  knack  at  story-tolling  often 
bordering  on  romance,  young  Grundy,  our 
autobiograplwr,  came  of  well-conditioned 
people,  one  of  whom,  his  .father,  was  col- 
league at  Liverpool  of  the  Bev.  James 
Martineao,  the  well-known  Unitarian 
minister;  while  his  other  parent  waa  the 
mother  of  a  lai^  &mily,  all  destined  to  bo- 
put  out  in  the  world  at  the  first  feasible 
opportunity.  Mixed  up  with  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  Stephensons,  and  tbe 
palmier  railway  times,  there  was  little  diffi- 
culty in  starting  Francis,  when  his  rather 
rackety  school-days  were  over,  upon  the 
emulation  of  those  railway  potentates,  ot' 
whose  work  his  earliest  experience  was  the 
terrible  accident  when  Huskisson  was  run 
over.  Before  he  was  sent  to  a  boys'  school, 
where  rival  seminaries  and  their  street  figlit« 
caused  undue  bloodshed  and  loss  of  time,  hi' 
seems  to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
science  ^m  the  lectures  of  a  Miss  Hurr)-. 
with  whom  the  present  head  of  the  Stephen- 
sons  was  a  pupil  at  the  same  time,  an  ac- 
quaintance which  led  to  their  fortunes  in 
early  life  and  work  being  much  thrown  to- 
gether. One  of  his  first  employments  when 
he  got  started  in  civil  engioeoriDg  was  as 
a  pioneer  of  a  railway  between  Leeds  ami 
Bradford.  The  next  move  was  to  Halifax, 
where  he  chummed  with  George  Robert 
Stephenson  and  shared  a  large  double-bedded 
room  with  him.  Here  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Patrick  Bramwell  Bronti'-, 
the  brother  of  the  wondrous  sisters  of 
Haworth,  whose  biography  he  freely 
accuses  Mrs.  Gaskell  of  having  spoiled  by 
most  unnecessary  scandal  about  Patrick. 
Mr.  Grundy  apologises  for  his  intimacy 
with  this  erratic,  excitable  opium-eater — who 
could  not  retain  even  a  post  as  station- 
master,  and  who  when  he  waa  taken  in,  out 
of  pity,  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  a  wealthy 
patron  repaid  him  (on  bis  own  confession) 
by  undermining  the  affections  of  his  wife — 
with  the  rather  lame  excuse,  "  I  have  always 
liked  scamps  with  brains;"  but  good  taste, 
it  strikes  ns,  required  that  this  "man 
I  have  met "  should  rather  have  been 
allowed  to  be  forgotten.  A  more  stirring 
reminiscence  is  that  of  the  Plug  Biots,  when 
our  hero  saw  nolens  voUna  an  ambm^  la'd 
for  the  Hussars  and  Bifles  who  were  sent  to 
qnell  them,  and  was  patronisingly  told  by 
the  rioters,  "  Thou'rtAot  to  be  fettled,  bat ■ 
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thou'rt  to  bo  kept  inside  of  th'  house."  He 
tells  also  a  capital  story  of  a  trick  he  played 
off  on  "  Old  Geoi^  Stephenson,  the  Father 
of  Bailways,"  by  passing  himself  off  as  a 
first-class  passenger  riding  without  a  ticket 
(p.  110).  Mr.  Gi-nndy's  fifth  chapter  fnr- 
niahes  some  contributed  memories,  by  an 
old  friend,  of  the  residence  of  the  Stephen- 
eons — father  and  son — Tapton  House,  near 
Chesterfield ;  and  this  friend's  description  of 
old  George  Stephenson's  whims  and  oddities 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  more  upstart 
vulgarities  of  a  vovus  homo  of  less  ballast 
and  more  bounce,  George  Hudson,  "  the 
Railway  King."  One  of  the  best  anecdotes 
of  George  Stephenson  concerns  his  fondness 
for  Welsh  sheup  aboafc  bis  land,  and  the  cnre 
he  invented  for  their  fence-jnmping  propen> 
sity — ^viz.,  (0  couple  ikem.  "  The  success  was 
complete  as  regards  the  fences,  hat  the  sheep 
were  generally  fonad  strangled,  balancing 
one  another  00  either  side  the  fence.  Then, 
as  I  have  said,  we  ate  tbem  ad  vatiseam." 
Later  in  the  [jeriod  of  his  novitiate  our 
hero,  having  to  be  much  in  town,  came 
■across  a  good  many  characters  whom  a  man 
might  pride  himself  on  "having  met"  in 
a  life's  wanderings.  One  such  was  Leigh 
Hunt,  whom  he  associates  with  Dickens's 
Harold  Skimpole,  and  of  whom  he  telis  a 
most  characteristic  story : — 

"  One  afternoon  Leigh  Hunt  drove  up  to  the  door 
in  a  bansom.  I  met  him  where  he  was  heaoiinf^ 
benevolently  at  the  cabman,  who  was  beaming 
too.  Says  Leigh  Hunt,  after  the  usual  salutations, 
'  Fiae  fellow  that ! '  I  ask  how,  for  neither  man, 
cab,  horse,  nor  harness  seemed  particularly  fine. 
*  Well,'  says  Leigh  Hunt, '  I  found  him  raturning 
from  Hammersmith,  and  he  said,  as  an  empty,  he 
would  take  me  for  half  fare  [the  whole  fare  was 
about  three  Bhillinj?B],  bo  I  told  him  to  drire  on. 
He  drove  nicely  auu  eteadilv,  and  now,  when  I 
aaked  him  his  fare,  he  left  it  "to  my  honour.  You 
know  nothiog  could  be  fairer  that  that ;  so  I  said 
I  was  sorry  to  say  I  had  only  two  half-sovereigns 
in  my  pocket,  would  one  of  tbem  do?  I  could 
give  him  that,  and  If  not  enough  he  could  call  at 
so  and  eo,  or  I  could  borrow  it  from  you.  Oh ! 
that  will  do,  he  said :  he  would  not  trouble  you. 
He  took  it,  thanked  me,  and  was  getting  on  to  his 
'  cab,  when  I  stopped  him  to  say  that  I  was  pleased 
with  him,  and  that  I  should  be  retuminfr  about 
nine  to-night,  when  he  might,  if  he  liked,  come 
for  me,  and  receive  the  same  fare  back.  He  said 
he  would,  but  now  he  has  driven  away  so  suddenly 
aa  Tou  opened  the  door,  that  I  hardly  Imow  what 
4o  think ' "  (p.  107J. 

His  reminiscences  of  Thornton  Leigh  Hont 
and  other  members  of  the  same  family  are 
onrioosly  interesting,  and  it  was  through 
them  that  he  became  acquainted  with  G.  H. 
Lewes,  whom  he  considered  a  firstrate  racon- 
teur, and  who,  he  says,  wrote  several  of 
Charles  Mathews's  best  pieces.  Other  re- 
miniscences embrace  the  Great  Exhibition 
and  the  Irish  Famine,  and  the  locale  of  all 
these  has  a  great  deal  to  do  vcith  giving  an 
air  of  probability  to  some  rather  indigestible 
stories.  One  of  these  will  saffice  for  a 
sample.  He  recounts  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Bailway  Mania,  and  the  rush  to  lodge  rail- 
irej  plana  and  bills  for  the  next  sessioa 
before  November  30  had  expired  and  De- 
cember 1  00 me  in.  The  antobiographer 
avers  tiiat,  having  worked  till  the  critical 
moment,  at  1  o'clock  a..m.  on 

"  Dee.  1,  he  took  a  stiff  glaM  of  hot  wbiskev-and- 
water  and  went  to  bed  <at  mine  inn.'  We  all 


gave  orders  not  to  be  roused.  I  did  not  remember 
even  gettins;  into  bed.  When  I  awakened  it  was 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  my  watch,  and  I 
wondered  at  my  recovered  tone.  I  was  not  tired 
at  all.  So  I  went  downstairs  to  breakfast,  and 
found  tliat  it  was  '  to-morrow  momiog.'  I  had 
slept  thirty-two  hours  without  awakiag !  The 
waiter  had  lo()ked  after  me,  wound  up  my  watch, 
and  80  on.  The  faculty  have  occasionally  told 
me  this  is  impossible.  I  oaly  know  that  I  did  it. 
I  walked  twenty  miles  homeward  that  day  "  (p. 
161). 

We  must  do  Mr.  Grundy  the  justice  to 
say  that  when  he  really  undertakes  to  point 
a  moral,  touching,  e.g.^  the  wandering  life 
of  younger  civil  engineers  not  yet  perman- 
ently established,  he  speaks  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness,  which  a  vast  number  of 
young  bands  may  read  wiUi  advantage.  It 
was  doubtless  in  some  saoh  "  interval  of  busi- 
ness "  that  he  was  persuaded  to  emigrate  in 
the  good  ship  Waiergus  to  New  Soath  Wales 
by  a  casual  invitation  of  a  brother-in-law  to 
a  yet  nndecided  G.  E.  on  the  loose.  Hence- 
forth scenes  of  "Sydney  Harbour,"  "An 
Australian  Cremome,"  "  Caraping-out  in  the 
Bush,"  "  Journeys  Across  the  Country," 
"  Bush. Wanderings,"  "  Gold  Diggings," 
colonial  stories,  are  hujm  farrago  libelli. 
The  thoroughly  loyal  author  took  an  active 
part  in  interfering  with  the  popular  instinct 
to  execate  lynch-law  on  the  wretched  O'Far- 
rell,  who,  in  1868  at  Sydney  Wharf,  fired  a 
pistol  at  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  It  would 
appear  after  all  that  the  free-and-easy  colonial 
life  suits  best  snch  heroes  as  Mr.  F.  H.  Grundy, 
for  in  his  last  pages  we  find  him  in  no  hurry 
to  come  home :  bnt  chaoun  &  $on  gout,  and  by 
his  own  confession  his  later  life  has  been  bnt 
a  moderate  improvement  on  his  first  begin- 
nings as  a  civil  engineer.         J.  Davies. 


Entombed  Alive,  and  other  Songs,  Ballads, 
8fc.  (From  the  Chinese.)  By  George 
Carter  Stent.    (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.) 

Mb.  Stent  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
field  of  Chinese  legends.  It  is  not  long 
since  he  brought  oat  a  collection  under  the 
title  of  TJie  Jade  Ghaplet,  and  now  he  gives 
ns  a  supplementary  series  in  a  stoat  volume. 
Very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this 
branch  of  Chinese  literature.  The  religion, 
history,  and  philosophy  of  China  have  been 
in  turn  attacked ;  bnt  tbe  popular  legends 
and  superstitions  beliefs  of  the  people  have 
scarcely  been  noticed.  And  yet  in  a  country 
where  so  many  memorials  exist  of  bygone 
ages,  and  where  the  stirring  events  common 
to  Oriental  history — the  political  intrigue, 
the  revolutionary  rising,  the  fierce  contests 
for  supremacy,  the  snccess  of  the  sovereign 
or  the  overthrow  of  his  throne — have  been 
constantly  repeated,  there  must  necessarily 
exist  a  rich  mine  of  legendary  lore.  The 
old  worship  of  nature  also  as  personified  in 
the  principal  features  of  every  landscape  has 
added  to  nistorical  Iraend  a  vast  store  of 
superstitions  beliefs.  Every  prominent  hill 
has  its  particolar  deity,  and  every  conspion- 
ons  tree  has  its  &miliar  spirit.  But  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  get  at  these  tales  and 
I^ends.  They  float  abont  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  or  are  to  be  picked  up  in  print  in 
out-of-the-way  book-stalls,  where  sometimes 
—as  in  tho  case  of  the  ballad  in  Mr.  Stent's 


volome  on  "  The  Flight  of  the  Emperor 
Heen-fung  to  Jehol  "  during  the  last  irar— 
they  lie  concealed  in  defiance  of  the  law  ;uid 
those  whioh  refer  to  local  events  and  snpcr- 
stitions  seldom  find  their  way  hx  from  the 
neighbourhoods  which  gave  tibem  birth.  Mr. 
Stent  does  not  tell  us  where  he  collected 
those  which  he  has  now  translated;  bat 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  hare  refo-. 
ence  to  the  capital  and  its  neighboarhoc^ 
we  imagine  that  Peking  was  the  sceue  of 
his  labours. 

But  though  he  is  not  communicative  ia 
his  Preface  on  this  last  point,  and  thoogh 
he  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  ballads  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  the  China  Betiai, 
he  is  snf&ciently  outspoken  in  his  efitimite 
of  their  poetical  merit.  '*Ifreelyadmit,"lie 
says,  "  mat,  in  many  cases,  the  vetnficUion 
might  have  been  improved  upon."  Such  t 
confession  may  be  held  to  nUiere  the  T^ 
viewer  from  the  necessity  of  expressing  \at 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  we  will 
therefore  turn  from  the  manner  to  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Stent's  volume. 

The  ballads  are  well  chosen,  and  combine 
a  judicious  admixture  of  the  historical  and 
superstitious  legends   current  at  PeHng, 
Some  are  evidently  of  Tatar  origin.  None 
but   a  nomad,  for  example,  would  lare 
recorded  the  story  of  the  suicide  of  ft 
Wang's  horse,  which,  rather  than  eaiiire 
separation  from  his  flying  master,  vk  i»l 
been  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  seia  the  n- 
cant  throne  (about  200  B.C.),  drowntikmitlf 
in  the  river  which  was  to  have  puteiUa 
for  ever  from  his  lord.    Pa  wang  isign* 
favourite  with  Chinese  legond-monga^p*- 
bably  on  the  principle  which  makes  p»p 
admire  in  others  the  qoalities  in  which  aej 
themselves  are  deficient.     Endowed  v& 
dauntless  bravery  and  resisUess  strengtb, 
this  noted  warrior  was  as  sacceasfttHiloTe 
as  he  was  dreaded  in  war.  Fortnuatelf 
his  enemies,  he  was,  like  many  popnlar 
heroes,  extremely  superstitious ;  and,  being 
cheated  into  the  belief  that  the  nnseffl 
powers  had  decreed  his  death,  be  commits 
suicide  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  otlffl 
foes  (p.  114). 

The  want  of  imagination  which  chanc 
terises  the  Chinese  mind  makes  their  sopH^ 
stitions  legends  appear  tame  in  compansoD 
with  those  of  other  countries.  Mr.St«« 
has  translated  several  for  us,  aDd,thongli 
they  are  carious,  there  is  nothing  rewy 
striking  in  them.  We  bear  of  trees  ffbict 
possess  the  power  of  attracting  men  to  wf 
themselves  from  their  branches ;  of 
whose  lives  are  bound  up  with  those  of* 
Imperial  dynasty  ;  and  of  a  pot  made  oT* 
ashes  of  a  murdered  man  mixed  with  »]• 
whioh,  being  gifted  with  the 
speech,  denounwd  the  murderer.  Bat 
the  best  Chinese  stories,  these  legends  m 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  borro*« 
from  other  countries,  and  of  having  lost  onen 
of  their  attractiveness  in  the  transfer. 

"The  Flight  of  the  Emperor  Heen-fofg" 
Jehol "  (p.  6)  is  a  good  specimen  of  "^'"^ 
satirical  poem.  The  misfortunes  eflconnterw 
on  the  road  by  the  flying  courtiers 
described  with  a  considerable  . 
humour.  But  it  is  in  pathetic  M"»rT 
that  the  Chinese  chieBv  excel.  Oftluab'«' 
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of  writing  Mr.  Stent  gives  tis  several  speci< 
mens ;  and  these  will  probablj  be  those 
which  will  remaia  longest  in  the  recoUec- 
tioDs  of  the  readers  of  his  Tolame. 

BOB£BT  £.  DODQLAS. 


l^P'irt  and  Work  on  the  Nepaul  Frontier  :  or, 
Ticelve  Yean^  Sporting  Beminiseence$  of  an 
Indigo  Planter.  By  "Maori."  (Mac 
millan.) 

Ur.  Inolis  relegates  his  name  to  tiie  end 
<i  bis  Preface,  as  if  he  imagined  that  to  be 
ailed  a  New  Zealander,  and  something 
ijiiite  distinct  from  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  might  give  him  a  ckim  npon  public 
Attention.  He  also  errs  in  entitling  his  book 
Eiere  "  sporting  reminiscences,"  when  the 
most  important  part  of  it  relates  to  the 
position  of  the  British  planter  in  India.  He 
is  also  far  from  being  strong  or  accurate  in 
F-ndiaa  languages.   To  call  a  kutawalla,  or 

*  dog^-lceeper,"  a  mechter,  or  '*  sweeper,"  con- 
Vases  tbename  ofalowbatqaite  distinct  caste 
'  which  does  not  object  to  take  charge  of 

with  a  special  function ;  and  there  are 
(9\£er  mistakes  of  a  similar  kind.   Bat  there 
our  adverse  criticism  on  this  volnme  mast 
end,  its  substantial  merits  are  so  good. 

The  greater,  thongh  not  the  most  rain- 
able,  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  sport  in 
India.    The  author  declares  that  he  depends 
Qu  this  subject  upon  his  own  experience,  or 
apoa  the  recorded  experience  of  his  intimate 
friends,  and  a  pemsal  of  his  modest  pages 
will  satisfy  the  reader  that  this  is  the  case. 
Hia  chapters  on  the  tiger  are  both  practical 
aad  interesting.    Mr.  G.  P.  Sanderson,  in 
bis  Thirteen  Yean  among  the  Wild  Beaata  of 
Jkdi'a,  not  only  hints  bat  argaes  that  the 
foor  tiger  is  much  misanderstood  and  mis- 
represented;  that  he  is  a  beneficent  rather 
thtD  an  injnrioas  creature ;  becaose  bat  for 
him  the  crops  of  the  Indian  cnltivator  would 
be  destroyed  hj  deer  and  pigs.    To  a  certain 
extent  Mr.  Inglis  supports  this  view,  for  he 
itates,  of  tigers,  that  "  they  seem  to  prefer 
pork  and  venison  to  almost  any  other  kind 
if  food,  and  no  doubt  pig  and  deer  are  their 
□atnral  and  usnal  prey."    This  statement, 
iiowever,  is  much  qaali6ed,  as  regards  the 
f*ointat  issue,  by  the  following  remark: — 

*  The  influx  of  vast  betdB  of  cattle,  and  the  con- 
leqiient  presence  of  man,  drive  away  the  wild 
uiitxials,  and,  at  all  eTento,  make  them  more  wary 
■nd  more  difficult  to  kill,  Findinf^  domestic 
attl«!  unsiupicious  and  not  very  formidable  foes, 
he  tiger  conteata  himself  at  a  pinch  wiUi  beef, 
ad,  judcinjf  from  hia  ravages,  he  comes  to  like  it. 
letting  bolder  by  impunity,  he  ventures  in  some 
traits  to  attack  man.  Be  finds  him  a  very  easy 
rey  ;  he  finds  the  flesh  too,  perhaps,  oot  unlike 
lis  ^vourite  pig." 

'rom  this  view  it  would  follow  that  the 
Hindu  cnltivator  gets  very  little  advantage 
'rom  Mr.  Sanderson's  beneficent  tiger ;  for 
t  ia  precisely  when  the  deer  and  pigs  are 
Iriven  away  by  himself  and  his  cattle  that 
he  tiger  begins  to  feed  noon  him  and  upon 
lis  cattle.  Moreover,  Mr.  Inglis  b^rs 
ery  diatinct  testimony  aa  to  the  non-bene- 
icent  effects  of  the  tiger  as  regards  the 
ndian  cnltivator. 

Whob  tnetsof  fertile  fields,"  he  writes,  "re- 
luoied  from  the  wild  laxorianee  of  matted 
mf^le,  sod  waving  with  golden  grain,  have  been 
eetirtigd  by  the  patient  husbaodmaB,  ud  «Uo\red 


to  relapse  into  tangled  thicket  and  uncultured 
waste,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  this  formidable 
robber.  Whole  villsges  luve  been  depopulated 
by  tigers,  the  mouldering  door-posts  and  crumb* 
ling  rafters,  met  with  at  intervals  in  the  heart  of 
the  solitary  jungle,  alone  marking  the  spot  where 
a  thriving  hamlet  once  sent  up  ue  curling  smoke 
from  its  humble  hearths,  until  the  scourge  of  the 
wtldemeaa,  the  dreaded  man<eater,  took  up  his 
station  near  it  and  drove  the  inhabitants  in  terror 
from  the  spot.  Whole  herds  of  valuable  cattle 
have  been  literally  destroyed  by  the  tiger.  His 
habitat  is  in  those  jungles  and  near  those  lo- 
calities which  are  most  highly  prized  by  the 
herdsmen  of  India  for  their  pastures,  and  the 
numbers  of  cattle  that  yearly  fail  before  his  thirst 
for  blood  and  his  greed  for  living  prey  are  almost 
incredible." 

On  the  whole  I  shonld  say  that  the  argument 
is  against  the  tiger  and  against  those  sports- 
men who  desire  that  he  should  be  kept  np 
for  their  own  purposes.  Even  his  great 
beneficence  in  destroying  pigs  and  deer  most 
be  but  a  poor  consolation  to  thoBS  innumer- 
able Indian  cultivators,  old  women  and 
more  sensitive  boys  and  girls,  who  yearly 
fall  into  his  claws.  The  last  verse  of 
Blake's  inimitable  lines  on  the  tiger  still 
remains  unanswered 

"  When  the  atars  threw  down  thnr  spears 

And  watei'd  Hraven  with  th«ir  tean, 

Bid  He  smile,  Hia  work  to  wa  ? 

Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  msJce  thee  ?  " 

But  Sjjort  and  Work  on  the  Nepaul  Frontier 
contains  more  important  matter  than  that 
relating  either  to  sport  or  to  the  ordinary 
work  of  an  indigo  planter,  which  is  usefully 
described  in  detail.  The  general  subject  of 
the  relationship  of  the  European  planter  in 
India  to  the  Anglo.Indian  Government,  to 
the  native  police,  to  the  money-lenders  and 
the  smaller  Zemindars,  is  here  incidentally 
discussed  in  a  very  effective  manner,  and  in 
one  which  ought  to  excite  attention.  A 
frank  and  bold,  bat  not  too  bold,  daim  is 
pat  forward  in  favour  of  the  action  of  the 
European  "  interloper  "  as  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  progress  which  not  only  the  land 
of  India  but  also  the  natives  of  India  have 
made  daring  late  years.  While  the  honourable 
character  of  the  civilians  and  of  the  English 
heads  of  the  police  is  fully  acknowledged,  a 
strong  plea  is  advanced  in  favour  of  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  character  and  services  of 
our  non-official  countrymen  in  India.  "  All 
educated  respectable  Europeans  with  a  stake 
in  the  country  should  be  made  Jastices  of 
the  Peace,  with  a  limited  power  to  t^y  petty 
cases  i "  and  it  may  well  be  asked  why  they 
shonld  not,  in  the  conntry  districts  at  least. 
Even  with  a  small  knowledge  of  the  laa- 
goage  (and  most  of  the  planters  possess  a 
good  deal  more)  they  would  administer 
better  jastice  than  do  petty  native  officials. 
"  The  best  friend  of  the  Baboo  cannot  acquit 
him  of  a  tendency  to  temporise,  a  hankering 
After  Jvne$se,  a  too  fatal  facility  to  &11  under 
pecuniary  temptations."  Hindus  will  never 
govern  India  one  tithe  as  well  as  English- 
men. "  Not  India  for  the  Indians,  but 
India  for  Imperial  Britain  " — which  is  the 
only  effectual  way  of  elevating  the  Indians 
themselves— should  be  our  motto.  Views 
such  as  these  are  advanced  by  Mr.  Inglis 
with  very  considerable  power  and  snccess ; 
and  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  subject  is 
well  deserving  of  serions  attention.  What 
we  have  beam  regarding  it  in  this  oonntry 


for  many  years  lias  been  too  exclusively 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  civilian  and 
of  the  educated  native  uid  his  philanthropic 
friends.  Asdbbw  Wilson. 


Selections  from  the  Household-Booka  of  the 
Lord  William  Howard  of  Naworth  Oastle. 
Edited  by  the  Eev,  George  Omsby. 
(Sortees  Society.) 

The  Surtees  Society  has,  for  more  than  a 
generation,  been  engaged  in  doing  Bood 
work  among  the  reooMs  of  our  northern 
counties.  Ko  one,  however,  of  the  sixty, 
eight  volumes  which  it  has  issued  is,  we 
believe,  a  more  important  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  than  the  book 
before  ns.  The  Howards,  though  not  the 
oldest,  are  in  several  ways  one  of  the  most 
important  houses  which  fignre  in  our  annals, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is 
no  popular  account  of  the  family  like  The 
Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  which  has  added  such 
a  charm  to  the  dry  details  of  Scottish  history. 
If  such  a  book  be  ever  written,  these  pages 
will  furnish  many  details  for  the  portrait  of 
Belted  Will  Howard,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  popular  heroes  of  the  race.  Mr. 
Omsby,  mindful  of  the  &ct  that  he  is  editing 
an  old  account-book,  not  writing  a  bio. 
graphical  essay,  has  avoided  that  mortal  sin 
of  editors,  the  habit  of  putting  into  the  In. 
troduction  everything  that  is  known  or  can 
readily  be  imagined  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  book.  We  are  not  burdened  with  an 
abridgment  of  what  Dugdale,  Collins  and 
the  rest  have  told  us  about  the  Howards  and 
their  kin,  bat  have  merely  a  few  pages  about 
Lord  WilUam  himself,  and  those  with  whom 
he  was  intimately  connected  by  blood,  friend, 
ship,  or  enmity. 

Naworth  Castle  and  its  domains  were  not 
an  old  property  of  the  Howards.  They  oame 
to  Lord  William  by  marriage  with  an  heiress 
of  the  Dacres,  a  hoase  long  and  jnaUy 
celebrated  in  Border  wariare  and  Border 
song.  For  many  years  after  it  had  become 
rightly  Lord  William's  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
quiet  possession  thereof.  All  matters  were 
not  finally  settled  as  to  the  devolution  of  the 
property  until  some  time  after  Naworth  bad 
been  seized  and  held  on  behalf  of  a  claimant, 
Leonard  Dacre,  who  inherited  the  blood  of 
the  old  house  in  the  male  line.  The  armed 
force  of  Border  thieves  which  this  unfortunate 
person  got  together  had  to  be  encountered 
by  Lord  Hansdon  in  military  fashion.  A 
skirmish — ^perhaps  we  ought  to  say  battle — 
took  place  at  Gelta  Bridge  with  Leonard 
Daore's  mosstroopers.  They  foa^ht,  as  their 
castom  was,  with  digged  resolution.  Hans- 
don  said  of  them  that  they  gave  "the 
prowdest  charge  upon  my  shott  that  ever  I 
saw."  These  lawless  proceediugs  were 
among  Lord  William's  lesser  troubles. 
Tedious  legal  proceedings  consumed  mach 
of  his  early  life.  At  length,  however,  un- 
troubled times  came,  and  he  had  leisure  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
hia  estates,  suppressing  the  lawlessness  of  his 
marauding  neighbours,  and  to  those  literary 
and  historiciJ  pursuits  which  seem  to  have 
always  occt^ied  no  small  portion  of  his 
thoughts.  He  is  still  remembered  in  tra- 
dition as  the  stem  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Mardiefl  who  struck  terror  into  the 
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wild  thieves  homely^  rapid,  and  strict 
jnstioe.  That  he  was  active  in  these 
matters  aooording  to  his  opportaniiies 
is  inroved  by  a  list  in  his  own  handwriting 
o£  malefootoTS  brought  to  jastice  by  his 
means,  which  is  given  in  the  appendix  of  the 
volume  before  us.  There  are  sixty-eight 
names  in  it,  and  most  curious  names  many 
of  them  are  :  against  all  but  ten  we  find  the 
ominous  contraction  ezee.  It  was  not  the 
wont  in  Lord  William's  days  to  deal  lightly 
with  murderers  and  felons  when  once  in  hold. 
Active  as  he  was  in  support  of  the  law,  he 
never  filled  the  post  of  Lord  Warden,  though 
so  strongly  and  unanimously  has  tradition 
insisted  on  this  point  that  even  Sir  Walter 
Soott  was  misled.  It  can,  however,  be  proved 
to  be  an  error,  and,  indeed,  to  anyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  history  of  tiie  time, 
the  appointment  to  such  a  post  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  one  of  the  suspected 
&mily  of  Howard  would  seem  almost  im- 
possible. That  he  laboured  long  and  hard 
to  bring  the  Northern  Dalesmen  into  "  ci- 
vility "  is  evinced  by  several  of  the  docu- 
ments  before  us,  and  might  be  proved  from 
other  sources.  The  names  Belted  Will  and 
Bauld  Willie  by  which  he  is  even  to  '  this 
day  aCfecfcionately  remembered  refer  to  his 
8oIdieP-like  habits.  His  broad  leather 
sword-strap,  studded  with  nails  arranged  in 
a  pattern  so  as  to  form  a  German  verse,  was 
formerly  preserved  at  Naworth,  and  it  may 
be  that  m>m  this  somewhat  singular  belt  he 
took  the  name  by  which  he  is  most  commonly 
remembered : — 

"  His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Mdrchmsn  felt, 
Hung  in  a  broad  aad  atadaed  belt ; 
Hence  in  rode  phruse  the  Borderers  still 

Call'd  noble  Howard  Belted  Will." 

Of  his  literary  tastes  we  have  still  a  few 
memorials.  In  the  Caialogi  Librorum  Manu- 
scrvptorum  Angliae  et  Hiherniae,  published  in 
1697,  there  is  to  be  fonnd  a  list  of  the  maon- 
scripts  which  he  had  collected ;  and  a  few  of 
his  books — but  a  poor  remnant  of  what  was 
no  doubt  once  a  rich  collection — are  now 
carefully  treasured  at  Nawortb.  He  also 
edited  Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle. 
If  the  Dedication  to  Lord  Burleigh  and  the 
Pre&ce  be  really  by  him — and  wo  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be — it  is  evid- 
ent that  he  was  master  of  a  fluent  Latin 
style.  His  account-books  show  that  he  took 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  antiquities  of 
his  own  neighbonrhood,  and  liberally  re- 
warded those  who  brought  them  to  him. 
In  one  instance  we  find  him  giving  five 
shillings  "  To  W.  Bowman's  son  for  finding 
an  earthen  pott."  This  must  certainly  have 
been  a  burial  urn.  And  in  another  we  come 
upon  him  giving  fonrteen -pence  for  the  car- 
riage of  what  we  strongly  suspect  to  have 
been  a  Boman  altar.  The  entry  runs: — 
"  To  Jo.  Robinson  for  chaises  for  carrying 
beare  to  Garlyle  long  since,  uid  bringing  an 
antique  stone  from  M'  Tnllie."  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  first  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  which  came  to  an  end  through 
the  unworthy  saapicions  of  James  I. ;  but 
of  this  there  may  be  some  doabt.  That  he 
was  one  of  our  earliest  collectors  of  Boman 
rumains  does  not  admit  of  dispute. 

To  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of 
the  contents  of  these  household  accounts  is 
impossible.     There  is  not  a  page  in  the 


volume  which  is  not  worthy  of  an  extended 
commentary,  bat  the  entries  are  so  various, 
and  relate  to  things  so  widely  diverse  from 
one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  them 
justice  in  the  limits  at  our  disposal.  We 
may  safely  affirm  that  no  one  interested  in 
the  social  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  or  in  the  dialect  of  the 
!North  country,  ought  to  pass  this  hook  over- 
without  minnte  study.  The  lists  of  fish 
contain  several  names  which  are  new  to  us, 
and  of  whose  meaning  we  must  confess  our 
ignorance;  but  the  pages  absolutely  bristle 
with  old  and  curious  words  not  to  be  found 
in  ordinary  dictionaries.  To  most  of  these 
Mr.  Omsby  has  appended  explanations.  In 
a  few  cases  he  nas  directed  attention  to 
them  without  venturing  on  a  solution.  We 
are  sorry  that  he  has  not  given  a  glossary, 
or  at  least  a  word-index  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Such  an  addition  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  future  enquirers  into 
the  history  of  our  language.  We  hope  the 
Dialect  Society  may  be  inducod  to  under- 
take it. 

Belted  Will  had  coal  upon  his  pro- 
perty, and  it  would  seem  that  he,  or  rather 
his  accountant,  is  the  first  person  who  has 
mentioned  the  use  of  the  boring-rod.  In 
1618  we  find  a  payment  of  51.  16s.  9d. 
"for  a  sett  of  boaring-rods  booght  at  New- 
castell."  The  editor  tells  us  that  the  first 
mention  hitherto  known  of  these  instruments 
occurs  in  a  book  published  in  1649. 

There  is  a  note  on  page  51  which  will  be 
nsefol  to  many  persons,  if  they  can  but  be 
induced  to  remember  it.  North-country 
local  history  has  often  been  made  contra- 
dictory and  absurd  by  writers  not  being 
aware  of  the  simple  fact  that  in  the  speech 
of  tho  northern  counties  "  Lord  "  did  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  peer,  or  even  one  con- 
nected with  the  peerage.  Lords  of  manors, 
especially  if  their  franchises  were  large  and 
important,  were  constantly  called  Lords, 
Here  we  have  Sir  James  Bellingham  spoken 
of  as  Lord  Bellingham,  though  he  was  a 
simple  knight  with  no  right  whatever  to  the 
title  as  strictly  limited  by  Soutliem  usage. 

In  the  accounts  for  building  and  repara- 
tions there  is  a  chai^  of  eight  shillings  **  for 
dawbing  the  house  ^tely  Foster's,"  and  this 
is  explained  in  a  note  to  mean  whitewashing. 
This  is  certainly  an  error.  To  daub  is  to 
plaster  with  road-mud  or  clay,  and  perhaps 
with  lime-mortar  also,  but  of  this  last  we 
are  not  quite  sure.  It  ia  not  a  very  nn- 
common  word  in  old  records,  aud  still  exists 
in  the  vernacular  of  some  parts  of  England, 
An  instance  of  its  use  nearly  a  century 
earlier  than  the  entry  before  us  occurs  in  an 
account  relating  to  the  priory  of  Sandwell, 
in  Stafibrdshire,  where  we  hear  that  a  certain 
*'  bam  is  ruinous  in  wallyng  as  in  dawbyng 
and  ground sillyng  "  {Hon.  Anglic,  iii,,  191). 
The  practice  of  daubing  was  a  regular  trade 
until  very  recent  times,  and  has  given  rise 
to  the  no  means  nnoommtm  snmame  of 
Dawber.  A  skellet  or  skillet  is  not  a  small 
iron  pan  with  feet,  but  simply  a  saucepan, 
whether  of  iron  or  brass.  We  have  on  several 
occasions  met  with  brass  skollets  in  old  in- 
ventories. The  wordisagood  one,  and  ought 
to  be  in  all  our  dictionaries.  Walker  in  his 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  (1714i)  relates  how 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Wild,  vicar  of  Fains- 


wiok,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  turned  ont  of 
her  home  by  a  Puritan  mob  in  tbe  depth  oF 
winter,  and  bow  those  in  possession  tthi^ 
"  her  tJie  liberty  so  much  as  to  boyl  a  skillet 
of  milk  for  her  crying  and  Imnger-bitten 
children."  The  "  fier  pan  for  Mr.  William's 
chamber*' was  not  a  warming-pan  bnt  m 
iron  basket  in  which  fire  was  carried  froa 
room  to  room.  In  former  days  the  chimnen 
and  hearths  were  large,  and  it  was  cii'. 
tomary  to  have  these  fire-pans  or  hr. 
baskets  and  carry  them  from  room  to  rocc, 
where  they  might  happen  to  be  uranfti. 
Except  in  very  cold  weather  a  fire  made  a: 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacions  hesnL 
would  probably  have  made  Mr.  Williim* 
chamber  far  too  hot  for  his  comfort. 

In  the  "  Stabell  Charges  "  for  1622  tfam 
ooonrs  a  payment  of  two  shilling  for  "  Hns- 
bread."    This  entry  points  to  the  cniiocs 
custom — now  obsolete,  we  believe,  in  tbis 
country — of  making  a  coarse  kind  of  loBTf« 
especifdly  for  the  use  of  horses.    In  a  fon:. 
teenth- century  account  of  tbe  expenses  d 
Simon  de  Eya,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  we  End  s 
charge  of  two  pence  "  in  pane  pro  pilfridi< 
domini  ad  noetem  "  (Mon.  Aitgh'c,  ii.,  iSi): 
and  by  the  13th  Richard  II.,  chapter™, 
itwas  enacted:  "Etqenullhostellerfecefaji: 
pur  chivalx  en  son  hostell  naillounnieEkn; 
les  pestoors."  Sheppard's  Court  Keeper  lOt-  '-: 
and  several  other  seventeenth-centsiT  lir. 
books  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  wasone  of  tit 
duties  of  the  Manor  Courts  to  sffttstn- 
vellers  were  not  cheated  in  tlumttircf 
horse-bread.    In  1633  there  is  a^ymeetof 
three  shillings  "  for  6  peoces  d  ilufflfcr- 
boultes."    The  entry  is  curious.  TwTcy 
different  objects  go   by  this  name:  the 
Belemnit-e,  probably  on  account  of  its  Bmss 
to  a  dart ;  and  bronze  celts,  for  a  resKm  i* 
which  we  can  but  dimly  gnesa.  As  I^fi 
William  was  a  man  of  much  inttlleetu! 
activity,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  br.: 
Belemnites  aud  celts  would  be  to  him  ohject- 
of  curiosity   which   he  n-igbt  desire  :> 
possess,    We  fear,  however,  that  it  was 
as  an  antiquary  he  bought  them.  The  mos 
probable  conjecture  ia  that  they  «ert  p.*:- 
cured   as   preventives  of  the  lightoia- 
stroke.    It  is  a  popular  belief  that  liglit<^: 
never  stri^  in  the  same  place  twice,  fl>K» 
it  follows  that  if  you  carry  a  thnoder-bc.. 
about  with  you  you  are  free  from  danger. 

Mr.  Omsby  has  done  his  work  wiih  in-;' 
painstaking  conscientiousness,  then  i-" 
most  useful  personal  and  genealogical 
scattered  through  the  volume,  the  statenr-i 
in  which,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  t^^ 
them,  are  singaluly  free  from  error,  i'^ 
are  also  excellent  indexes  of  persons'^- 
places.  Edward  Ffiis''- 
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Tlie  Marriage  TU.     From  the  Germu 
Johannes  von  Dewall.    B;  K.  H.  Sttfii- 
In  Two  Volumes.    (Remington  &  W  ) 

The  Cat  and  Batiledore,  ami  other  Tah- 
Houor6  de    Balzac.     TransW**  u 
Er.glish  by  PhUip  Kent,  B.A^  In 
Volumes.    (Sampson  Low  4 1^  ) 

The  Mystery  o/EiUard,  By  Bichsrd  m^^' 
In  Three  Volumes.    (Tinaley  Brotbei&i 

Thb  translator  of  The  Marriage  Tis  has 

niabed  the  following  brief  Prefrce:- 
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Knglifih  people  may  learn  what  miseries  the 
Law  of  DiToroe  briogs,  let  them  read  this 
^coiy  from  the  Qerman."    It  is  quite  troe 
that  the  story  does  illustrate  a  very  possible 
mconTenience  resnlting  from  that  law  as 
worked  in  Pmssia ;  but  the  original  anther 
iloes  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  any  partica- 
lar  ethical  purpose,  or  to  have  any  quarrel 
with,  the  law  as  it  stands,  simply  availing 
itimself  of  it  for  the  invention  of  a  dramatic 
■iitoation.  The  incidents  on  which  the  narra* 
live  tarns  are  briefly  these  : — A  yonng  and 
iTeantifal  Polish  lady  has  been  married  to 
;ind  dirorced  from  a  Prussian  nobleman,  by 
whom  she  has  one  child.    She  is  remarried 
to  an  elderly  Russian  noblemui  from  the 
IBaltic  Provinces,  and  sees  her  former  hus- 
land  again  unexpectedly  at  a  theatre,  after 
icany   years*    separation.      Never  having 
«ascd  to  love  him  passionately,  she  is  much 
excited   by  the   meeting,  and,  discovering 
'.rhcre  he  lives,  visits  him  secretly,  to  aid  in 
!iur>ing  him  through  the  illness  which  the 
rhock  has  caused  him.    Her  second  husband 
ibllows  her  to   the  villa,  armed  with  a 
:>istol,  but  on  entering  the  room  where 
■■he  is,  accidentally  lets  fall  his  weapon  in 
his  emotion,  and  is  mortally  wounded  by 
in  discharge  as  it  strikes  the  ground,  sur- 
viviag  onW  a  £bw  days.    A  Bussian  friend  is 
hU  confidant,  and  ultimately  that  of  his 
wife  also,  who  remarries  her  fbrmer  hus- 
band, from  whom  she  had  been  first  sej»< 
rated  through  her  own  mad  jealousy,  and 
afterwards  divorced  by  the  machinations  of 
htiT  own  family,  who  desired  to  seize  and 
.sc^aauder  her  fortune,  and  who  had  there- 
fore opposed  the  marri^e  originally,  and  by 
intercepting  all  letters  led  each  of  their  vic- 
tims to  believe  the  other  anxious  for  com- 
plete severance.    Obviously,  a  story  of  this 
kind,  however  cleverly  worked  out — and 
there  is  cleverness  of  a  crude  sort  in  Herr 
Dcwall — does  not  touch  the  main  principle, 
but  only  certain  minor  details.   The  whole 
difficulty  in  the  narrative  could  have  been 
cleared  up  at  any  time  by  confrtmting  the 
parties,  instead  of  mana^ng  the  whole  bnsi- 
scds  through  agents ;  and  so  far  as  English 
readers  "are  concerned,  our  law  of  divorce, 
inunoral  and  socially  mischievous  as  it  nn- 
qaestionably  is,  at  any  rate  is  far  superior 
to  the  Prussian  in  this  important  particular, 
that   no   mere  incompatibility  of  temper, 
without  actual  breach  of  the  marriage  vow 
OR  one  side  or  the  other,  is  adequate  to  ob- 
tain a  decree.     And  one  evil  which  un- 
doubtedly does  flow  from  our  system,  that, 
if  a  second  marriage  have  intervened,  it 
.shuts  the  door  against  a  penitent  husband  or 
wife  who  desireB  to  return,  is  actually  leas 
probable  nndor  the  far  more  immoral  Prus- 
sian code,  because  the  second  barring  mar- 
riagfc  can  be  readily  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent,  scarcely  Ukely  to  be  withheld  in 
i'Qcb.  a  case.    So  the  book  cannot  be  cited 
as   pertinent  to  the  moral  aspects  ot  the 
rjnestion,  and  must  stand  on  its  literary 
merits,  which  are  respectable,  but  not  strik- 
ing. 

Balzac's  eminence  is  due  so  much  more 
to  Iiis  invention,  his  ideas,  and  bis  analytical 
power,  than  to  any  special  graces  and  finish 
of  atyl^  that  he  suffers  less  from  translation 
cnan  most  other  great  French  writers, 
read  Sainte-Beuve,  George  Sand,  or  yjotor 


Hugo  in  English  is  to  forego  nearly  all  their 
charm,  but  Balzac  beara  a  foreign  dr^ 
almost  as  readily  as  Daudet.  And  therefore 
Mr.  King's  labour  has  not  been  thrown 
away.  He  has  selected  six  short  narratives 
from  the  "  Com^die  Humaine,"  as  follow 
La  Maison  du  Ghat  qui  pelote  (which  lends 
its  title  to  this  excerpt),  La  Ymdetta,  La 
Bourse,  Le  Bed  de  Sceaux,  Madame  Firmiani, 
Vne  Double  FamUle,  prefixing  to  them  Bal- 
zac's own  general  Preface.  These  are,  doubt, 
less,  sufficient  to  give  some  insight  into  the 
author's  temperament  and  usual  mode  of 
treating  his  plots,  and  notably  to  show  that 
the  "  theatre  "of  his  Comedy  bears  closer 
relation  to  the  anatomical  lecture-room  than 
to  an  opera-house.  But  it  is  not  at  all  the 
most  characteristic  selection  that  might  have 
been  made  in  order  to  display  his  real 
powers.  Le  Peau  de  Chagrin^  Cesar  Birot- 
ieau,  Le  Thre  Ooriot,  and  Eugenie  Orandet 
are  all  better  exemplifications  of  Balzac ;  and 
among  the  shorter  narratives  Une  Femme  de 
l^ente  Ane  might  have  been  well  put  in  the 
place  of  one  or  two  of  those  which  Mr.  King 
has  actually  chosen.  The  translation  is  pains- 
taking, and,  except  here  and  there,  correct 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  it  never 
aufiere  us  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  it  is  a 
translation,  and  that  the  untransfused  idioms 
and  structure  of  a  foreign  tongue  are  present 
with  us  throughout ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
read  for  style,  but  only  for  facts. 

The  Mystery  of  Killard  is  a  noticeable 
book.  Strictly  limited  in  scene  and  cha- 
racters to  a  small  fishing. village  on  the 
coast  of  Clare  and  its  inhabitants,  and  quite 
unlike  the  conventional  Irish  story,  whether 
of  the  school  of  Lever  or  that  of  Carleton, 
it  contrives  to  arouse  and  maintain  intwest 
with  a  very  small  number  of  incidents  and 
personages,  dramatically  handled.  The  chief 
variety  obtained  is  from  the  play  of  motives 
in  the  human  figures,  and  the  subtle  influ- 
ences produced  on  them  by  the  natural 

Shenomena  of  their  wild  and  secluded 
welUngB,  which  are  both  set  down  with 
keen  o^rvation  and  no  little  sense  of  re- 
strained power.  In  toith,  Mr.  Dowling's 
work  suggests  to  the  present  writer  in 
several  places  Victor  Hugo's  L'Honnne  qui 
riiy  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mf.r,  and  Quatrc- 
vingt-ireize ;  and  if  there  be  far  less  of 
Titanic  vigour,  as  is  only  to  be  expected, 
there  is  also  much  less  of  the  fantastic 
grotesqueness  and  recklessness  of  diction 
which  mar  the  great  Frenchman's  genins. 
But  Hugo  might  in  his  younger  days,  and 
before  he  had  leamt  the  fatal  lesson  of 
setting  his  own  personality  above  the  claims 
of  art  and  reason,  have  given  us  such  pic- 
tures as  that  of  the  lon^y  Bishop's  Island, 
its  solitary  dea£.mnte  inhalntant,  and  the 
aged  half-trained  scholar  who  on  the  main- 
land devotes  himself  to  a  little  child ;  while 
the  eye  for  the  sterner  aspects  of  nature  con- 
stantly  presented  on  that  iron-bound  coast  is 
almost  as  keen  as  his.  One  defect  in  regard 
of  probability  there  is — namely,  that  Daniel 
Lane,  the  morbid  and  untaught  deaf-mute, 
has  but  one  confidant  of  his  secrets,  an 
illiterate  sjad  half-witted  peasant,  Tom  the 
Pool,  whose  brain  is  diseased  by  one  hallu- 
cination, and  is,  apart  from  that,  only  of  the 
negro  level  of  capacity,  as  the  author  speci- 
Qcally  tells  us ;  and  yet,  without  the  inter* 


vention  of  either  speech  or  writing,  the  two 
manage  to  hold  communications,  involving 
QompUcated  details  which  have  to  be  made 
known  to  third  parties,  while  no  clear  notion 
of  the  process  by  which  mere  signs  between 
two  persons,  both  below  the  level  of  ordinary 
educated  intelligence,  are  enabled  to  convey 
these  ideas  is  even  suggested.  And  as  the 
difficulty  is  recurrent,  it  must  needs  force 
itself  on  the  reader's  attention.  If  only 
Mr.  Bowling  go  on  as  he  has  b^^n,  we 
may  look  for  remarkable  work  from  him  yet. 

BlGHABD  F.  LiTTLEDALE. 


CXTRBBNT  JJTX&XTUXM. 

Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos,  from  the  Prose  of 
Heimich  Heine,  ictthafew  Pieces  from  ^^TheBook 
of  Songs"  Selected  and  translated  by  J.  Snod- 
grass.  (Triibner.)  What  bo  many  people  have 
vainly  attempted  to  do  for  Heine's  poetry— that 
is,  present  it  in  its  full  quality  and  flavour  to  the 
British  public— Mr.  Snodgrass  has  very  fiurly  sufr- 
ceeded  in  doing  for  the  great  styliat's  hardly  less 
remarkahle  prose.  As  he  savs,  the  fourteen 
volumes  of  Heine's  prose  works  are  practically 
unlmown  to  English  readers,  who  are  thus  de- 
barred irom  enjoying  as  much  wit  and  audacity, 
as  much  enthusiasm  maahed  in  irony,  and  as  many 
delectable  paradox^  as  are  contained  in  all  the 
rest  of  German  literature  put  together.  Mr. 
Snodgrass  has  not  essayed  to  give  at  all  an  ex- 
haustive collection  of  Heine's  witty,  wise  and 
pathetic  sayings ;  but  he  has  selected,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur  in  the  complete  German 
edition,  such  extracts  as  have  apeeially  com- 
mended themselves  to  himself.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  veiT  enjoyable  volume,  exactly  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  lazy  and  luxurious  persons,  who  can 
just  take  up  the  book  for  five  minutes  to  read 
a  delightful  passage,  complete  in  itself,  and 
not  long  enough  to  &tigae  the  most  fastidious 
attention.  The  tnnslation  is  well  done;  occ^ 
sionally  we  stumble  against  a  Teutonism  that 
remind  ua  we  are  reading  a  German  book,  but  as 
a  rule  Mr.  Snodgrass  reproduces  very  cTeditably 
the  wondwfnl  velvet  style  of  Heine,  that  eciotii- 
lates  lUDd  hisses  like  the  fur  of  a  stroked  cat,  and 
eonoeels  the  same  instruments  of  savage  attack. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  verse-tranal&tions  are  bqo- 
cessfuJ,  but  they  ore  very  few  and  are  modestly  re- 
legated to  a  sort  of  appendix.  We  hope  that  the 
success  of  this  experiment  will  be  so  decided  that 
Mr.  Soodprass  may  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
the  entire  translation  of  one  of  the  more  important 
prose  works  of  Heine — the  ReisebUder,  for  instance. 
We  believe  tbfit  such  a  publication  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  large  section  of  the  reading  public 
which  sUll  refrnina  from  understanding  German. 

Die  Oricntpolilik  Itusslands.  Von  Benjamin 
von  Kallav.  Aus  dem  Ungarischen  von  Prof. 
¥.  II.  Schwicker.  (Budapest,  Wien  und Leipzig : 
Laufier.)  This  interesting  sketch  of  Russia's 
Eastern  Policy  is  by  a  writer  who  unites  unusual 
advantages  of  local  olficial  knowledge  and  Slav 
scholarship.  But  he  sinks  the  historian  in  the 
pamphleteer  when  he  updertakes  to  show  the  con- 
tinuity of  Russian  aggression  against  Constanti- 
nople from  the  establishment  of  the  Varangian  prin- 
cipality of  Kief  to  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stefano.  It  is 
true  that  Gourko  and  Skobeleff  arethe  descendants 
of  the  pirates  who  under  Askold  and  Dir  sailed 
down  the  Dnieper  and  across  the  Kack  Sea,  and 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium — an  ex- 
pedition repeated  in  one  shape  or  other  by  the 
Kief  princes,  Oleg,  Igor,  Svjatoslaf,  and  TaroflhiT. 
But  it  is  not  true,  as  Kallay  asserts,  "  that  ever 
since  her  establishment  as  a  State  Russia  has  for 
ten  centuries  kept  aiming  with  admirable  tenacity 
at  Oonstantino^  and  the  territory  which  once 
was  the  heart  of  the  Byzantine  Kmplre."  His 
"  thousand  years'  struggle  of  Bnssia  agunat  Gou- 
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stantinople  and  the  Balkan  peniosula  "  has  never 
existed.  He  admits  that  tbie  ideal  cootinuitj  of 
aggression  suffered  an  "interruption "  of  seToral 
centuries,  the  ioeritable  consequence  of  the  utter 
helplessness  of  Russia,  first,  while  she  was  in  her 
Heptarchy,  and  afterwards  while  the  Taasal  of 
the  Motels  and  the  victim  of  Polish  and 
Jjithuanian  conquerors  or  partitioners.  Peter  the 
Great  is  the  first  modem  Russian  ruler  to  whom 
(with  or  without  exaggeration)  "undertakings 
against  Constantinople  "can  hy  anj  possibility  Se 
ascribed :  so  that  the  alleged  current  of  Slav  enter- 
prise had  intermitted  for  above  seven  handrad 
years.  It  would  be  more  eonunant  with  facts  to 
tay  that  there  was  no  eanent,  bat  that  there  had 
been  particnlar  attempts.  What  ehould  we  say  of 
an  argument  to  prove  the  "  continuity"  of  British 
policy  which  allowed  that  the  ideas  or  action  sup- 
posed had  gone  to  sleep  daring  the  whole  period 
between  the  reigns  of  Egbert  and  George  III.  P 
When  the  Ozars  b^an  to  feel  their  strength,  they 
had  quite  enough  to  do  on  the  side  of  Poland 
without  indulging  in  dreams  of  Southern  conquest. 
Far  from  exhibiting  aggressive  tendendea  against 
Turkey,  they  resisted  the  entreaties  of  the  Vene- 
tian and  of  the  other  Ohristian  powers,  and  re- 
fused to  "undertake  these  present  wars  against 
the  Ottomites."  The  first  conflicts  of  the  two 
Empires  grew  out  of  the  perpetual  state  of 
Scythian  tumult,  in  which  the  marches  of 
Turkey,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland  were  eter- 
nally involved,  from  Transylvania  to  the 
Caaeasns,  by  the  conflicts  of  the  inesponsible 
Cossack  tribes  with  the  still  more  irresponsible 
hordes  of  the  Tartar  species.  Forthermore,  tiie 
Sultan,  not  the  Czar,  was,  as  a  rule,  the  attacking 

gjctj,  so  that,  as  Kallay  himself  has  to  allow,  the 
ussian  system  before  the  time  of  Peter  was  de- 
fensive, aspiring,  at  furthest,  to  the  punishment  or 
subjugation  of  theCrim  Tartars,  whose  incursions 
on  Russian  territory  Kallay  admits  to  have  been 
an  insufferable  evil.  The  northern  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea  afforded  the  surest  basis  of  operations 
against  Turkey — namely,  against  Constantinople." 
Undoubtedly  they  would ;  but  we  have  no  business 
to  jump  from  this  obvious  fact  to  the  assertion, 
unwarranted  by  any  external  proof,  that  Peter  or 
his  immediate  predecessors  argued  in  that  way. 

Selected  Pr<m  Workt  of  O.  E.  Letting.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmem. 
Edited  by  Edward  BeU.  (George  Bell  and  Sons.) 
This  remarkable  volume  includes  the  Laokoon,  in 
the  translation  first  published  by  Mr.  Beasley  in 
1663,  and  the  Hamfmrgitche  Dramaturgie,  for  the 
first  time  rendered  by  Miss  Helen  Zimmem,  the 
Inographer  of  Lesaing.  To  the  same  careful  and 
scholarly  hand  ia  further  doe  a  vetnon  of  tiie 
tractate  on  "  How  the  Ancients  represented 
peath,"  which  Lessing  printed  in  1769  to  prove, 
in  opposition  to  Elotz,  that  the  ancients  never  re- 
presented death  aa  a  skeleton.  With  n^gard  to 
the  Dramaturgie  we  cannot  be  too  ^lad  that  Eng- 
lisb  readers  are  at  last  presented  with  a  resdable 
vet«on  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  "  epoch- 
making"  of  all  aesthetic  works.  This  is  the 
book  in  which  Lessing,  as  Heine  put  it,  cleared 
the  ground  for  a  true  German  drama  by  tearing 
down  the  paltry  booths  in  which  Gallic  fashion  dis- 
ported itself  to  the  injury  of  public  taste.  This 
collection  of  essays  on  dramatic  art  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1707,  in  the  form  of  a  theatrical  journal ; 
but  in  sjdte  of  the  attentiim  it  awakened,  the  time 
was  not  folly  ripe  for  its  appreciation,  and  by  de- 
grees it  beciune  necessary  to  pruitit  inily  occasion- 
ally, and  in  1760  it  stopped.  But  it  oontained, 
muDsd  up  with  a  great  deal  thatwasmuely  localand 
tranntory,  the  fullest  exposition  of  a  sane  and 
practical  theory  of  poetic  drama  which  had  ever 
been  put  forth.  The  doctrines  held  by  Lessing 
found  confirmation  almost  immediately  from 
Herder  and  Wieland,  while  Goetiie  speedily 
followed,  and  did  homage  to  them  in  truly 
imperial  fashion.  In  these  essays  on  the 
drama,  ciaietly  and  unobtrusively  vrritten,  we 
■ee  LeMing  engaged  In  a  no  less  momentoas  en- 
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terpriee  than  the  creation  of  modem  German 
literature,  pointing  his  countrymen,  who  trembled 
at  the  nodding  of  the  periwig  of  Voltaire,  to  one 
Shakspere,  who  was  greater  than  Voltture,  and 
above  all  laying  down  a  foundation  of  healthy 
thought  upon  which  they  could  build  up  a  litera- 
ture which  should  be  not  French,  and  not  even 
English,  but  a  genuine  German  product.  Miss 
Zimmern's  translation  is  extremely  true,  brisk  and 
sparkling ;  she  has  used  her  discretion  in  making 
certain  alaidgments,  justly  eonudering  that  those 
compliment!^  passages  aiddreased  to  actors  and 
actresses  now  forgotten,  which  Lessing  was 
obliged  to  insert  for  bosiness  purposes,  would  now 
only  serve  to  weary  the  attention,  and  to  distract 
it  from  the  main  argument.  We  hope  that  this, 
the  third  volume  of  Lessing's  Works  in  English, 
published  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons,  will 
be  followed  by  a  fborth,  concluding  the  prose 
writings. 

Ziibeckitche  Zustdnde  tm  Mittelalter.  Von 
Dr.  C.  W.  Pauli.  Nebst  einen  XJrkundenbueh. 
(Leipzig :  Duncker  und  HumMot.)  This  selection 
of  documents  from  the  LUbeck  archives  furnishes 
many  valuable  illustrations  of  German  mediaeval 
law,  and  of  the  mnnidpal,  social,  and  commercial 
evolution  of  the  Hansa.  New  light  ia  thrown  on 
the  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor,  of  sale,  contract, 
and  rent;  maritime  code;  the  guilds,  arts,  trade 
and  manufactures,  commercial  companies  (which 
included  the  modem  refinement  of  Commandite) y 
and  the  street  building  law.  In  a  debate  of  the 
Reichstag  Prince  Bismarck  described  Germany's 
function  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  as  that  of  "enr- 
licher  Makeler."  Opportunely  enough,  Pauli  dis- 
cusses the  histoiy  of  that  office.  The  Makeler  was  a 
sworn  broker,  expert,  and  witness  to  sales  -,  special 
persona  were  authorised  to  conduct  transactions  in 
core,  horses,  hops,  and  herrings.  Unlike  his  nine- 
teenth-century repreBentative,  the  German  medi- 
aeval broker  might  do  huHiness  on  his  own  ac- 
count, a  licence  of  which  "der  ehrUche  Makeler" 
of  Germany  took  advantage  in  the  recent  negotiar 
tions  at  Berlin.  Under  the  head  of  Baitdiog  Law 
aresomenotieeswhiehshowanuaauapectedactivi^ 
on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  and  aestnetic  police  of 
the  times.  In  1483  one  Hans  Miilich  got  up  a  so- 
called  JTntseTUi/nWin  his  yard,  which  his  neighbour, 
the  Civic  Councillor  Bromse — vir  grandis,  doctut 
et  eloquent — could  not  stand.  Miilich  thereupon 
had  notice  that  the  "cata'-play  "  was  to  close  at 
Martinmas,  not  to  be  resumed  without  specinl 
licence  from  the  grave  Bromse.  Pauli  has  ac- 
companied his  documents  by  an  excellent  com- 
mentary, which  is  full  of  comparisons  with 
parallel  legal  and  customaiy  circumstances  else- 
where. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  be  aUe  to  recommend 
for  general  use  Miss  Guest's  Lteturet  on  tke  Hidory 
of  England  (Macmillan),  which  were  originally 
delivered  to  a  class  in  the  College  for  Men  and 
Women  In  Queen's  Square,  She  is  so  devoted  to 
her  subject,  and  must  have  taken  such  an  interest 
in  retailing  what  she  has  learnt,  that  it  seems 
harsh  to  say  that  she  has  very  much  still  to  leam 
before  she  can  be  accented  as  a  teacher.  She  is 
fond  of  quotations,  and  though  she  often  goes  to 
the  right  books,  she  also  frequently  goes 
to  the  wrong  ones.  She  tells  us  what 
Fuller  has  to  say  about  Bunstan,  and  what  Foxe, 
the  martyrologist,  has  to  say  about  Wyclif,  but 
she  does  not  tell  us  what  Prof.  Stubbs  and  Prof. 
Shirley  have  told  us  about  those  personages. 
Into  the  spirit  of  the  mediaeval  Church  ^e 
entirely  &U8  to  enter;  and  the  scenes,  for 
instance,  unfolded  \fj  Dean  Church's  lAfe  of 
St.  AnteJm  do  not  attract  her  to  dwell  on 
the  stuntly  character  of  the  monk  of  Aosta. 
To  understand  the  weakness  of  the  book  it  should 
be  compared  with  that  most  admirable  text- 
book for  the  lecture-room,  Mrs.  Armitage's 
Childhood  of  the  Englith  People,  which  tells 
the  storv  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  rogn  of 
Heniy  IL  as  it  onght  to  be  told.  In  latex  times  j 
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we  have  much  the  same  result  It  tammde:',,; 
what  an  amount  of  sound  knowledge  ii  nti|',.i 
to  see  things  as  they  really  hupwsd.  FormM 
of  this,  Miss  G  uest  is  alvrays  iaUing  into  tnpe  W 
for  the  unwary.  Her  account  of  the  n^otCbgilr-. 
1.  teems  with  rather  more  than  the  oBQalamoiai  f 
blunders,  culminating  in  the  bold  BtateoKnt  tli^ 
ship-money  was  not  wanted  by  him  "  for  gettix- 
ships  at  all."  The  s^le  of  the  book  igliTelTjit: 
no  doubt  Miss  Guest^  hearers  Unot  amcb'  ba 
it  that  they  did  not  know  before,  tot  the  VBte 
of  publication  is  not  evident. 

The  Rental  Book  of  the  Giteram  AUirj^ 
Cupar- Angus,  vnth  the  Breviary  <^  the  Bigiti. 
has  just  been  edited  for  the  Oram^an  ChAh 
Dr.  C.  Rogers,  with  a  Pre&ce  of  fifty-six  piR. 
and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Abbots  1^  Htia- 
General  A.  Stewart  Allan,  of  117  pa^.  ii, 
Rental  extends  from  1443  to  1536,  ana  ii  irivenii 
English  abstract  except  where  peeaiges  occur  \i 
the  vernacular.  The  Breviarium  or  oiifinJ 
abstract  of  the  register  or  cfaartulary  ii  giieo  in 
full.  As  soon  as  the  book  was  printed,  tk  edilcr 
discovered  in  the  General  R^^ter  Home  i: 
Edinbni^h  a  MS.  book  of  Oupar  dwrtan  vA 
leases  from  16S9  to  1560,  anda"Bookof  loit 
poritdons"  for  leases  from  1643  te  15^,iritliik 
t^tal  for  1642.  These  are  to  appear  is  i  leccci 
volume,  and  when  that  is  publiuied  «e  hope 
review  both  in  detail.  Dr.  Rogers  teem  to  bit 
bestdwed  great  nuns  on  his  woik  sod  to  bie 
done  it  exceedingly  well. 


XOTES  AND  NEWS. 

A  TBAITSLATIOIT  of  the  interesting  booiia  in- 
land and  the  Transvaal  by  Senhor  Rfenuifi 
das  Neves,  a  Portuguese  ivory-meickut,  ilich 
wss  favourably  noticed  by  us  eome  talk  ten. 
will  be  published  almost  immediate);  ^^bss. 
Bell,  under  the  titie  A  Bmting  ExfiUm 
Trau^aaU   The  tranalator  is  MissM-Hnttiio. 
aister  of  the  late  wsll-known  Africu  tuf^ 
Joachim  Monturo. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  MsfaDiDiiiuiC'. 
will  shortiy  issue  a  volume  on  Palitied  iMiH  » 
JVonos  which  was  left  leadv  for  pabBeitial: 
the  late  tit.  James  Macdonell. 

Thb  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Societr 
or,  as  we  understand  it  will  be  called,  tbe  Soosi; 
for  Promoting  Hellenic  Studies,  will  be  held  ia  «! 
Freemasons'  Tavern  on  Mondaj;,  Jnae  11- 
4  P.M.   The  objects  of  the  society  are  *i 
lows :— (1)  To  bring  togfether  English  Helltaf-' 
and  member?  of  Hellanio  someties  ia  other 
tries.   (2)  To  provide  a  medium  for  the  paw* 
tion  of  archaeological,  artistic,  and  \sb^_ 
memoirs  on  Greece  and  the  Greeks,  of  cqwe  ■! 
Greek  inscriptions,  works  of  art,  and  otha 
ments.    (3)  To  promote  the  study  of  the  t^^'^f 
and  modem  Greek  language  and  litemture.  ^^'  '\ 
establish  an  agencv  at  Athens,  through 
members  may  be  able  to  procure  phot<¥"P^ 
Greek  sites,  monuments  and  inscriptiooa,  m-'' 
tain  all  necessary  information  and  intiDditi^ 
when  traveUiog  in  Greece. 

A  NEW  journal,   entitled   One  and  i  ' 
Journal  for  Everybody,  edited  by  George  H^* 
will  shortiy  make  its  appearance,  snd  ffw 
published  by  Messrs.  E.  J.  Francis  and  Co. 

Wb  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  propw^^' 
collect  materials  for  a  County  History  of  XinftJ- 
shire,  to  be  issued  by  subscription,  in  pwft 
pnning  with  the  Hundred  of  Grimsby.  AU^'^^^ 
manications  should  be  addressed  to  tbe  S«jrf» 
of  the  Architectural  Society,  46  Sater  itift- 
Lincoln. 

Thb  second  volume  of  the  literary  ^^f/. 
the  poet  Runeberg  has  lately  appeared  at  Helf  -' 
fors.   The  first  volume  conttuned  two  pun 
merly  uDpnldiahed,  one  entitled  jB<iip«JP*'-  . 
other  Tnuad  \  and  thiee  minor  ooiBedi"^  ««  * 
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them  s  trftDslation  from  Heibei^,  -which  Appeared 
in  the  IleleingforBJlfor^ond^tf,  a  newspaper  at  one 
time  edited  hy  Kunebei^.  The  present  issue  coa- 
iista  of  dntnatic  poems  and  correspondence.  The 
poet's  letters  now  published  are  Aiostly  on  subjects 
ronnected  with  tne  literature  of  {^inland  and 
Scandinana,  and  embrace  the  period  from  1837 
to  1863,  in  which  latter  year  Runebei^  was  laid 
mside  hy  the  illnen  which  finalfy  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  pea.  Ther  affi^rd  interesting 
^rlimpses  of  his  relations  to  tne  Uteiary  and  other 
occurrences — many  of  them  now  almost  forgotten 
— of  the  period  to  which  they  refer.  The  third 
roluDoe,  comprising  that  portion  of  Roneberf^'s 
writings  which  he  compcwed  in  the  Latin  lan- 
gu^B,  is  alBO  shortly  expected. 

31s.  J.  Patse  Oollibb  has  recently  been  en- 
dued on  a  new  edition  of  his  well-known  Statory 
of  Engiith  Dramatio  Poetry  and  Antu^  of  ike 
■i?«0«,  which  has  hem  so  long  out  of  print.  It 
«iu  be  published  very  shortly  %  Mesras.  Bell. 

Mbssbs.  Maomillait  Ain>  Go.  have  in  the  press 
a  small  volume  which  the  responsibilities  we  nave 
assumed  in  Oyprus  and  Asia  Minor  will  make  of 
practical  value.  This  is  a  handbook  to  the  Modem 
Oreek  laQguage,  comisting  of  a  short  grammar, 
dialogueSf^  and  a  soieB  of  passsges  seledsd  from 
Hreek  writers  of  classical,  mediaeval,  and  modern 
times  to  illnatrnte  the  development  of  the  language. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent,  of  the 
Coldstream  G  uards,  and  Mr.  T.  6.  Dickson ,  English 
tntcH  to  the  children  of  the  Ring  of  the  Hellenes, 
•ad  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  oourae  of  the 
sonuner. 

Mebsbs.  G.  £.  DoD  Asm  Co.  have  lately  been 
appointed  the  London  agents  of  the  Socidtd  Bio- 
graphiqus  de  France,  whose  joorool  includes 
lnogTB|ihies  of  English  literary  men,  soldiers, 
politicians,  artists,  and  members  of  leading  in- 
dostrial  firms. 

'Wi  hesr  from  Australia  (in  a  lettor  to  the 
editor  of  the  Melbourne  signed  William 

Thomson,  F.R.C.,  Sooth  Tana)  or  a  comectural 
portrait  of  Shakspere  brought  over  from  England 
jean  sgo  by  a  colonist,  and  found  recently  in  a 
^wnhroker  s  shop.  In  size  it  is  about  a  foot 
square;  the  portrait  is  a  three-quarter  figure. 
The  head  is  said  to  resemble  the  Becker  death- 
mask.  "  In  the  left  upper  comer  is  a  ribbon  with 
the  motto  UTIOAGUS  [?UT  MAGUS,  as  a 
m^dan)  and  beneath  it  yEOIS,  46  [P  setis  46] ; 
and  below  that,  1610."  It  is  now  in  the  Melbourne 
Gallery,  and  is  to  be  sent  home  for  the  judgment 
uf  experts,  who  may  be  permitted  for  the  present 
to  remain  sceptical. 

Thb  Moore  Centenary  celebration  took  place  in 
Dublin  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  iuat.  Morning  and 
eveningconcertswere  given,  at  which  Irish  melodies 
were  eung,and  a  band  of  harps  played  Irish  music 
An  Ode  written  by  Mr.  1).  F.  McCarthy  was 
recited ;   the  following  stanza,  which  describes 
Osaian,  "  the  Homer  of  the  West,"  as  he  advances 
to  greet  Tom  Moore  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
paaaages  of  the  ode : — 
"  Bat  who  is  this  that  from  the  misty  clond 
Of  immemorial  years, 
Wrapped  in  the  reatare  of  his  vaporous  bbrond, 

'With  lolemo  step  appears? 
His  head  with  oak-loATes  and  with  ivj  crowned 

Lets  f&ll  its  silken  mow. 
While  the  white  billows  of  his  beaid,  onboand. 

Athwart  his  bosom  flow, 
Wbo  IB  this  Tentnible  form 

Whose  hands  prelusire  of  the  storm 
Across  hie  harp-strings  play — 

That  harp  which,  trembling  in  his  hand, 
ImpAtiflDt  waits  its  lord's  command 
To  pour  the  impfusiooed  la;  7 
Who  is  it  corner  with  rerereatial  hail. 

To  gmet  the  Bard  who  saog  his  country  best  ? 
Tis  Ossian,  primal  poet  of  the  Gael — 
The  Homrr  of  the  West." 
A.n  addreea  (or  as  it  is  styled  ore  rotundo  an 
[>ratioD^  woe  given  by  Lord  CHagan,  It  chiefly 


concerned  itself  with  a  vindication  of  Moore's 
character  as  a  man,  and  of  his  conduct  in  his 
moral  and  social  relations.  Of  Moore's  poetry  the 
Sjpeaker  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  new  or  re- 
vised estimate ;  he  fell  bock,  in  the  mtun,  upon 
the  eulogistic  notices  of  Moore's  poetry  to  be 
found  among  the  writings  of  the  poet's  contem- 
poraries. Ibulitt's  treatment  of  the  Irish 
Melodies  was  ascribed  to  "the  irritation  he 
endured  when  Moore  strove  to  rescue  Byron  from 
the  clique  of  'The  Liberal,'  and  tiie  (usmal  in- 
fluence of  Shelley's  atheism."  One  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  celebration  was  the  dis- 
play of  a  Loan  Collection  of  ReUca  of  Moore.  It 
mcluded  many  manuscript  letters  and  verses, 

Eortraits  of  the  poet  and  his  household,  his  harp, 
is  piano,  his  Bible,  and  the  christening-cap  under 
which  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer"  and  "The 
Meeting  of  the  Waters" 

"  Lay  hidden  as  the  masic  of  the  moon 
Sleeps  in  tha  plain  eggs  of  the  nightingale." 
The  temporary  obscuration  of  Moore's  fame,  of 
which  Lord  O'Hapm  spoke  with  regret,  will  hardly 
be  dissipated  by  the  ode,  oration,  and  christening- 
cap,  though  each  was  meritorious  in  its  kind. 

Mbsbbs.  Bickbrs  and  Son  are  about  to  pub- 
lish a  new  edition  of  Evelyn'i  Diary  and  Corres- 
pondence,  uniform  witii  the  Rev.  Mynors  Bright'a 
edition  of  Pepyis  Diary.  This  book  will  contain 
an  entirely  new  Life  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Wheatley,  who  will  be  glad  to  receive  com- 
munications from  those  who  possess  any  fresh  in- 
formation relating  to  John  Evelyn. 

Mbssbb.  C.  Keoait  Paul  and  Oo.  have  in  pre- 

rtion  a  Glouary  of  Terttu  and  Phrasea,  edited 
the  Rev.  H.  Percy  Smith,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
&rton.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Bev.  Sir  George  Oox,  M.A.,  Bart.,  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Twisden,  Mr.  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  and  others. 
The  Glossary  is  intended  to  bring  together  such 
words  and  expressions  (only),  whether  English  or 
other,  as  occur  with  more  or  less  frequency  in 
General  English  Literature,  and  need  for  the 
general  reader  that  explanation  for  want  of  which 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph  is  often 
missed.  It  will  include  technical,  historical,  geo- 
graphical, proverbial,  and  allusive  wtwds  and 
phrases ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  dictionary  of  scienlifie  terms  or  archaic 
words.  It  is  designed  primarily  for  the  man  of 
education,  but  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the 
mechanic  will  be  duly  considered. 

Mr.  Brandrah  is  to  give  a  Shaksperean  recital 
on  Thursday  evening  next  (June  6),  in  the  school- 
room of  St.  George  the  Mutp,  Queen  Square,  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  College  for  Men  and 
Women,  39  Queen  Square,  an  institution  which  is 
in  need  of  help. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  F.  Aschrason's  "  Universi- 
tats-Kalender  fiir  das  Sommersemester  1879  "  that 
the  total  number  of  students  in  the  twenty  Ger- 
man Univerutiee  in  the  winter-semester  of 
1878-70  amounted  to  18,770.  Berlin  stood  the 
highest,  receiving  3,218,  and  Rostock  the  lowest, 
with  161.  The  three  universities  nuMt  thronged, 
next  to  Berlin,  were  Leipzig,  Munich,  and  Brealau. 
These  four,  between  them,  received  0,224  students, 
or  nearly  as  many  as  the  whole  remiuning  sixteen 
German  High  Schools. 

Thb  Freie  RhUtier  of  Chur  states  that  the  first 
book  in  the  "  TyroUsch  -  Romanisch "  dialect 
(prum  liber  lading)  has  been  printed  at  Brixen, 
It  is  a  translation  of  the  legend  of  St.  Genofeva. 
Prof.  Biedermaon  has  counted  in  the  Tyrol  8,057 
pure  Latins  or  Ladins  (Ladiner)  who  are  located 
in  the  districts  of  Griiden  and  Enneberg,  and 
10,322  who  speak  a  similar  dialect,  and  whom  he 
calls  Italiooiaed  Ladins,  who  live  in  the  districts 
of  Fassa,  Rufenstein,  and  Ampezzo.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  so-called  Friulisch  Ladins  about 
Gradiska  and  other  neighbourhoods.  The  lan- 
guage is  near  akin  to  Irath  the  dialects  of  the 
Graubiisden  "  BomaBisch,"  which  are  spoken  by 


about  30,000  persona,  who  already  possess  a  con- 
siderable literature  of  their  own. 

A  CORBBSPONDKNI  writes : — 
*'  I  observe  in  the  Acadbmt  of  Hay  17  an  article  on 
the  '  Anglo-Cymric  Score.'  I  to  enclose  a  list  of 
similar  words,  stilt  need  in  Perthshire  and  other  parts 
of  Scotland  by  children  in  playing  certain  games: — 
'  Eenery,  teenery,  tethery,  methery,  bamff,  aleetry, 
ceetry,  hover,  dover,  dickery,  dock.'  The  following 
children's  rhymes  are  in  use  : — 

'  Eenity  feenity  flcksty  feg, 

El  del  dolmen  ag. 

Irky  birky  story  rock. 

An  Un  toosh  Jock. 

Eenery  teenery  tickery  tevui, 
I'll  go  Mary,  ten  or  eleven. 
Pin  pan  musky  dan. 
Nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one.' " 

We  learn  from  the  new  Shakeap^^  Jt^hwh 
that  in  the  theatrical  season  1877-78  no  fewer 
than428  representations  of  Shakspere'a  plays  were 
given  throughout  Germany.  Twenty-seven  plays 
of  Shakspere  were  represented,  Winter't  Tale 
being  first  on  the  list  (given  42  times)  \  Hamlet, 
40  ;  Midaammer  N^hta  Dreamy  38;  Merchant  of 
Venice,  37.  The  Meiningen  company,  frequently 
giving  Winter's  Tale  during  the  season,  seciued  for 
that  play  its  seemingly  high  popularity. 

UiraiL  now  the  only  part  of  Dante's  works  trans- 
lated into  Hungarian  was  the  Vita  Nuova  aad 
a  few  cantos  of  tiie  Jn/^eroo.  Dr.  Johana 
Angysl  has,  however,  undertoken  the  cobssal 
worii  of  translating  the  entire  Divina  Commedia 
into  Hungarian,  and  has  just  issued  the  Jn/wJio. 
The  trandation  is  pronounced  correct,  careful,  and 
workmanlike,  though  wanting  in  poetic  fire  and 
diction.  Moreover,  while  retaining  the  original 
metre.  Dr.  Angyal  has  sacriflced  the  rhyme.  His 
annotations,  based  upon  the  latest  Dante  re- 
searches, appear  to  be  excellent 

Thk  Armenian  journal  Mahak  thus  describes 
the  condition  of  popular  adacation  among  the 
Armenians  in  the  diooeee  of  Erivan : — 
"In  the  Oovemmeat  of  Erivan  a  very  melancholy 
pictare  presents  itself  to  us;  hundreds  of  villages 
rontinue  in  profound  ignorascs,  and  no  one  thinks  of 
diffusing  education  in  these  localities.  The  Armeniao 
peasant  loves  and  esteems  learning,  and  is  willing  to 
spend  his  last  oopeck  in  educating  his  children ;  bat  he 
bos  no  means  of  carrying  out  this  praiseworthy  im- 
pulse. On  wbomdoes  tha  duty  of  gniding  thsp^uant 
in  this  mat  tar  devolve?  On  the  diocesan  inspector, 
answers  a  correspondent.  He  says  that  the  present 
Inspector  is  engaged  in  teaching,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
immediate  and  more  important  duties.  Cor  corre- 
spondent further  alleges  that  the  inspector  receires  a 
miserable  salary,  and  is  compelled  to  resort  to  teach- 
ing in  order  to  eke  out  the  means  of  labsistMiee.  He 
therefore  Soggests  that  the  monastery  of  EdimtadriQ 
should  endeavour  to  settle  a  sufficient  income  on  tha 
diocesan  inspector,  whoever  he  may  be ;  and  then 
only  will  he  be  able  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  immediate  duties." 

The  Index  Society,  after  publishing  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley's  What  ia  an  Index  f  wluch  may  be  regarded 
as  an  introdactiffli  to.  the  series,  have  started  with 
Miss  Peacock's  Index  of  the  Namea  of  the  Royalists 
vohoae  Eatatee  were  danfiacated  during  the  Com~ 
monweaUh,  and  Mr.  Gomme's  Index  of  Municipal 
Q^cea,  compiled  from  Appendixea  to  the  Firat 
Rt^rt  of  the  Commiaaionera  appmnted  to  inquire 
into  the  Municipal  Corporationa  in  England  and 
Wales,  1836.  The  tides  of  these  volumes  will 
speak  for  themselves,  but  it  may  bo  added  that  in 
addition  to  the  former  we  have  a  reprint  from 
ScobeU's  Acta  of  the  three  Confiscation  Acts  of 
1661  and  16,52,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  latter 
we  have  an  interesting  Introduction  on  the  subject 
of  those  offices  to  which  the  Index  refers. 

Messrs.  Griffith  ahd  Farran  will  publish 
shortly  Crewel  Work:  Fi^en  Deaigna  \n  bold 
and  conventional  Character,  capable  o/"  being  quickly 
and  easily  worked,  with  complete  Instructious  by 
Zeta,  author  of  Lady'*  Work:  Sow  to  Sell  It. 
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irOTSB  or  TBATKL, 

Mb.  PotroLAB  W.  Fbebhfibld,  in  the  May 
number  of  the  A^ne  Journal,  diBcusseB  the  atatfr- 
ments  as  to  the  preeence  of  Saiacens  at  Saas  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Alp^  which  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  Engelhardt's  Monte  Rota  und  Matter^ 
Mm  Oebirff,  puUiBhed  in  1842.  They  certunly 
-appear  to  have  extended  thor  incureions  from 
thoT  stronghold  in  the  Montwne  des  Maurea  as 
&r  as  the  Great  St.  Bsnutid,  but  there  appears  to 
l»  no  trustworthy  evidence  that  they  ever  paaaed 
beyond.  The  term  "  Saracen "  was  very  loosely 
used  in  the  Middle  Age&  and  the  *'  Saracens  "  who 
made  their  appearance  in  the  heart  of  Switzer- 
land may  have  been  Magyars  or  Ehazars.  Mr, 
Freehfield  very  properly  rejects  the  etymological 
proofs  supposed  to  be  funished  by  the  names 
borne mountains.  The  same  journal  contains 
the  "  itietoiy  of  an  Ascent  of  the  Aiguille  du 
Dru,"  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Dent,  who,  after  reijeated 
failures,  was  the  first  to  reach  its  summit,  on 
September  12,  1878. 

Tile  forthcoming  number  of  Petermann's 
MittheUungen  contains  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
north  coast  of  Siberia,  between  the  Xena  and 
Berinf^  Strait,  by  Dr.  Lindeman.  The  author 
furnishes  ample  detidls  on  the  pro^Tesaive  explora- 
tion of  that  remote  part  of  Asia,  aupplving  a 
great  deal  of  information  hitherto  accessible  only 
to  those  possessing  a  knowledge  of  Rtissian. 
Serdtze  KAmen,  where  Prof.  Nordenekicild  has 
passed  the  winter,  is  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map  as  lying  seretttf-three  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  East  Gape. 

G.  Oora's  Co9mo»  publishes  a  translation  of 
Captain  Burton's  paper  on  Midian,  together  with 
the  huge  map  accompanying  The  Land  of  Midian 
Meointtd.  The  same  pericecal  contains  articles 
on  the  remains  of  Ohristophw  Columbus,  on 
Italian  commercial  enterprise  in  Almsinia,  and 
on  Serpa  Pinto's  jouxner  across  Anioa.  The 
Italian  tntTeller  lUuio  Mansoni,  before  atarUng 
for  the  interior  of  Arabia,  is  paying  a  Tint  to  the 
Somali  coast 

Oir  Monday  last,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Eail  of 
Northbrook,  G.G.S.I.,  late  Governor-General  of 
India,  was  elected  President,  in  succesqion  to  the 
.Earl  of  DaflTeiin,  Among  the  new  members  of 
council  elected  at  the  same  time  were  Col.  H.  H. 
Godwin-Austen,  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  Sir  Arthur 
Phayre,  Gen.  R.  Strachey,  and  Gen.  H.  L.  Thuil- 
lier  (late  Surveyor-General  of  India).  Af^r  the 
presentation  of  the  Koyal  medals  to  Count  Schou- 
valoff  on  behalf  of  Col.  Prejevalski,  and  to  Gen. 
Sir  Lintom  Simmons  on  behalf  of  Capt.  W.  J. 
Gill,  R.E.,  and  of  the  Geographical  prize  medals, 
A  brief  address  on  the  recent  progress  of  geo- 
graphy was  delivered  by  Mr.  Clements  R. 
Markham. 

De.  G.  Rohlfb  is  now  making  preparations 
for  leaving  Jalo  for  Kufra,  from  which  a  tract  of 
sand-hills,  eight  days'  march  across,  separates  him, 
He  describes  the  country  between  Sokna  and  Jalo 
as  being  wonderfully  rich  in  fossils,  uid  advises 
geologists  to  visit  it.  At  Sella,  he  says,  guides 
could  easily  be  procured. 

In  the  Acadekt  of  August  31, 1878,  we  were 
the  first  to  give  some  particulars  respecting  Col. 
Gordon's  experience  of  the  value  of  elephants  for 
the  puTj^ses  of  transport,  and  his  suggestion  that 
they  might  be  advantageously  used  instead  of 
pagazi  by  exploring  expeditions  in  Eastern  Africa. 
Since  then  the  matter  has  been  from  time  to  time 
much  discussed  and  dilated  upon,  but  nothing  has 
hitherto  been  done  to  teat  pnieti<»Ily  the  value  of 
OoL  Gordon's  suggestion.  This  has  been  due  to 
several  cauaee,  among  which  are  the  large  original 
cost  of  an  elephant,  and  of  transporting  him  from 
India  or  Cevlon  to  Zanzibar,  the  danger  of  loss  by 
disease,  an^  the  fact  that  each  would  after  all  take 
the  place  of  but  sixijpoffaai.  Before  long,  how- 
«ver,  we  shall  know  whether  ele^iuits  can  be 


nsefnlly  and  eeononucall^  employed,  for  we  learn 
that  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  takes  so  deep  an 
intermt  in  the  exploration  and  civilisation  of 
Africa,  has  recently  presented  four  Indian 
elephants  to  the  International  AMcan  Associa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Belgian  exploring  expedi- 
tions. Hie  animals  arrived  at  Aden  from  Bombay 
on  May  16,  and  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Zanzibar 
at  once.  Should  this  experiment  be  succeBsful,  it 
will  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  com- 
mence the  taming  and  training  of  African 
elephants,  which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  is  perfectly  feasible,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  Colonel  GK>idon*s  elephants 
was  trained  in  Egypt  to  supply  the  loss  of  an 
Indian  animal. 

In  August  last  we  recorded  the  oiganisation  by 
the  Quemtlander  newspaper  of  an  expedition  to 
moke  a  running  survey  of  the  country  between 
Blackall,  Queensland,  and  Port  Darwin,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  overland  telegraph  line, 
in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia. 
The  ex^tedition  started  in  July  last  nnder  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Favene,  and  on  two  or  three 
occasions  only  news  has  been  received  that  they 
were  making  steady  progress,  but  more  slowly 
than  had  been  expected.  By  the  last  mail  from 
Australia  we  learn  that  Mr.  Favene  and  his 
party  had  at  length  reached  Port  Darwin  during 
March,  having  successfully  accomplished  the 
o^ect  for  wMch  the  explorations  were  under- 
taken— ^viz.,  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  construct- 
ing a  line  of  railway  across  the  northern 
portion  of  the  continent.  Whether  this  railway 
t»  immediately  constructed  or  not,  Mr.  Favene 
has  rendered  good  service  to  the  colony  by  his 
examination  of  Northern  Queensland,  the  result 
of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  speedy  settlement 
of  large  tracts  of  hitherto  unknown  country. 

The  Surveyor-General  of  South  Australia  has 
received  from  Mr.  W.  II.  Cornish,  of  the  Surv^ 
Department,  a  Report  of  a  journey  of  exploration 
which  he  undertook  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  colony  during  last  December  and  January.  In 
this  Report,  which  is  dated  from  Lake  Killal- 
pininna,  Mr.  Comlsh  gives  detfuls  of  his  work  and 
the  country  surveyed,  and  he  further  announces 
his  discovery  of  the  &te  of  Mr.  Henry  Graham, 
who  has  been  misnng  since  August  1877.  Mr. 
Cornish  fonnd  out  the  circumstances  attending  his 
murder  by  two  natives  at  a  dry  claypan  or  Lake, 
called  Throowadiuboorinna.  It  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  add  that  during  this  journey  Mr. 
Cornish  employed  camels  as  baggage  animals. 

Undeb  the  title  of  Ft'o/fl  al  Fata  de  lot 
Tehudces,  Mr.  Ramon  Lista  has  just  published 
(Buenos  Ayres :  Libreria  Emwpea)  the  first  part 
of  an  account  of  explorations  in  Southern  Pata- 
gonia. The  volume  conteins  illustrations  and  a 
map  of  the  country,  on  which  his  route  is  marked. 
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sing's  Collego,  Cambridgo  :  Uay  3G,  1879. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  lately  been  the 
scene  of  considerable  activity.  Perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discusdonsin  connexion  with  theUni- 
versitv  Commission,  a  number  of  important  ques- 
tions nave  arisen  for  settlement  at  the  same  time. 
Some  of  these  have  sprung  out  of  a  request  from  the 
Head  Mastera'  Conference  that  we  would  modify 
our  curriculum  of  studies  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
more  encouragement  to  men  reading  for  double 
honours,  and  to  check  the  desire  for  extreme 
spedalisation  which  is  too  apt  to  s^ze  on  young 
men  who  are  racing  agunst  each  other  for  a  com- 
petitave  degree.  Two  i^ns  were  suffieated :  first,  to 
abolish  the  order  of  merit  in  the  nonour  triposes 
mid  to  adopt  the  Oxford  system  of  alphabetical 
arranj^ment  in  closBes;  and,  secondly,  to  divide  tiie 
principal  triposes  into  two  parte,  tiie  fost  of  which 
could  De  passed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  By 
this  means  a  itndent  who  had  devoted  himaelf  to 
chsriea  or  matl^matica  dorii^  Ids  first  two  years 


might  qualify  for  his  degree trrmmdiiiff  hii tbiid 
year  in  some  other  pursuit.  The  memlMnoftlK 
Senate  have  shown  themselves  jealom  to  pnimt 
the  order  of  merit,  which  is  nevertheUee  ghorn  of 
ite  old  attiactioiu ;  but  they  have  permitted  tht 
proposed  division  of  the  examinstionB.  da- 
tvidge  will  henceforth  have  an  examination  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  univeruty  coarse  cortespundini;  to 
the  Oxford  Moderations.  It  has  been  noted  k 
strange  that  we  should  be  imitating  the  plu  o:' 
the  sister  univeraity  just  as  Oxford  is  contemiik- 
ing  with  &vour  the  example  of  Cambridge. 

One  efiect  of  this  change  was  not  foreseen  bi;2 
original  advocates.  The  second  parts  of  tbe  nut^ 
matical  and  classical  triposes  have  been  gplii  n 
into  several  divisions,  so  that  a  mathematician  vi; 
not  now  be  expected  to  knowsomethingof  tiiewb>\ 
cycle  of  mauiematical  sciences  pure  andmiicd; 
and  the  various  studies,  Histwy,  Archuol^, 
Science  of  Language,  Sdentific  Grammar,  wluct 
make  up  the  German  conc^tion  of  pbik^  vQ:&: 
last  be  recognised  at  Cambridge.  Aclsssieustu&ti: 
who  has  passed  in  his  second  year  an  exanhntion 
in  pure  scholanhip  and  composition  correspoadi:^ 
to  the  scope  of  tbe  old  classical  tripoi  will  be  ^ 
to  offer  himself  at  the  end  of  his  third  jeir  k 
examination  in  any  two  of  these  bnmcba.  Hit 
result  is  that  classical  scholarship,  inateul  of  beia; 
regarded  merely  as  a  training  for  the  mind,  i: 
solidly  based  on  the  ground  of  its  own  iatriosr 
merits  and  importance  as  a  study,  the  onlyqt&l)- 
titt  for  which  it  can  for  any  long  time  commuri 
attention  or  respect  It  is  possible  that  itta 
students  may  in  the  future  devote  tbemcelTa  u 
classics  than  heretofore,  but  the  stud;  is 
from  the  risk  of  a  rebellion  against  ita  mcDfotf 
which  might  have  swept  it  away  altoge!^. 

The  university  is  also  undertaking  }k  wmf 
and  examination  of  teachers.  Lectui«iiil^i>eit 
academical  year  will  be  delivered  on^BiKn, 
Practice,   and  Theory  of  Fdoeatitai  ^ 
Quick,  Mr.  Fiteh,  and  Mr.  James  Wui  Tbe 
university  also  proposes  to  give  Wftifititii  t 
practical  efficiency  in  teaching,  and  to  k'^ 
trwning  colleges.    There  is  little  donlrt  tht 
this  work  must  be  done  by  somebody,  and ''^ 
perhaps  less  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  a  onjrerir.c 
than   some  other  duties  which  it  uDdeMi^' 
Another  great  scheme  which  has  lately  pawtd 
Senate  is  a  plan  for  the  affiliation  of  iocil  collw- 
to  the  univeraity.    The  general  lines  of  it  are  ib; 
the  university  ia  to  have  the  control  of  lie  stt^^ 
of  the  local  college,  the  appointment  of  ilfl  tejciks^ 
and  the  examination  of  ite  students,  and  in  t«tj:: 
it  will  dispense  with  a  year's  residence  in  fam'" 
those  of  ite  atudente  who  shall  wish  to  takeiie^ 
in  honoura.   This,  it  is  hoped,  will  attnci  s  k« 
class  of  persons  to  the  univerwty,  and  will  pre^'^ 
the  formation  of  a  number  of  small  bodieae(uo««- 
with  the  right  of  giving  degrees  which  vonU 
possiblv  contribnte  to  lower  the  standard  of 
demical  education.  It  is  not,  we  four,  too  Wa>: 
present. 

Other  less  important  mattera  are  also  eJri- 
attention.   The  question  of  retaining  Greek  i: 
Previous  Examination  is  likely  to  rouse*  J* 
deal  of  controveray.   There  is  a  wide  diffo*'*- 
pinion  as  towhattheBub8titute,ifaDy,8liM-^ 
Some  advocate  more  Latin;  some,  one  o.'** 
modem  languages ;  some,  a  degree  in  scieii«-'= 
been  proposed  at  Oxford.    It  is  impossible '-  ^^ 
what  condusion  will  be  arrived  at.  ModfJ'-* 
guages  show  signs  of  coming  into  isfcsa  ^ 
Board  of  Modem  and  MediaevalLanguag«/f^-^; 
appointed  has  addressed  ite  list  of  requm^^j- 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  there  is  some  t«» 
modem  language  tripos.  The  UniFersitv  lJfc^' 
is  contemplating  the  bnildingof  a  reaino^'" ' 
in  the  Schools'Oonrt;  ond^eFStnrilliAiiiHDft^ 
is  considering  the  formation  of  a  gsUery  on»- 
from  the  antique.   For  one  of  th<ie,st  J**' 
must  wait  until  the  OommissionerB  open  Uie  n**^ 
gates  of  wealth,  an  event  which  the  dewita 
every  study  ore  aniioualy  expecting-  ^ 

Tne  intoitiou  of  the  Oommisaioiiea  *^ 
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Teiled  in  obwnrity.  The  colleges  have  completed 
their  new  statutes,  and  theOommiseioDera  selected 
br  the  different  colleges  are  to  hold  their  sittiofrs 
\ritb  the  Royal  CommissiODers  during  the  month 
iM'Juoe.  The  nnly  ei^  which  the  Commissioners 
have  as  jet  made  does  not  inspire  contidence  in 
their  intention  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  uni- 
TtTfity.  The  etatutea  which  have  been  drawn 
up  by  them  for  the  univentity  show  either  an 
iiruarance  or  a  disrefrard  of  what  has  already  been 
pd5-*>d  by  the  Council  and  the  Senate.  The  Oom- 
mi2i.-ioner8  will  not  have  a  difficult  task  if  they  make 
up  iheir  minde  to  proceed  on  broad  and  intelli- 
inble  lines.  The  main  result  expected  from  their 
Isbours  is  the  re-establishment  of  theumTarsity  as 
1  teaching  body,  the  knitting  into  closer  union  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  colleges,  tba  ehnnging  of  oar 
UttKteH-Stmd  into  a  Sunde$hStaat.  The  question 
fi  •cholarships  will  be  brought  prominency  before 
tlrm.  Two  petitions  on  this  suhject  have  been 
ki^rely  signed  in  the  university.  One  modestly 
ie^ks  to  limit  the  age  of  competition  for  open 
ichularships  to  nitieteen  ;  the  other  goes  farther, 
and  asks  the  Commissioners  to  abolish  entrance 
ficbi>larsbip8  altogether,  or  at  least  largely  to  curtail 
them. 

I'lie  time  spent  in  the  oivanic  and  adminis- 
tmiive  changes  which  1  have  been  describing  does 
not  Irave  as  much  leisure  as  could  be  wished  for 
litt-riu-y  work.   Still,  the  Pitt  Press  has  not  been 
ifUv.    I  shall  not,  1  hope,  he  chaiged  with  indis- 
laudation  of  my  i'riends  if  I  mention  some  of 
books  which  the  Press  has  published  daring 
tbf  last  year  or  so.   First  is  the  great  work  of 
I^r.  Seeley,  The  Life  and  7Vm«a  of  J^n.    It  has 
Iwii  the  labour  of  many  yeais.  It  is  the  first  Berions 
itieaipt  made  by  an  Knglishman  to  write  any  por- 
li-  n  ttf  the  history  of  Europe  from  a  European 
puint  of  Tiew.  Its  success  may  be  slow  at  first,  but 
It  i&  certain  to  take  a  high  and  enduring  place  in 
tUt-  Tical  literature.    The  poems  of  Beha-ed-din 
2jhvir,  translated  by  Prof.  Palmer,  form  a  beautiful 
FpFfituea  of  typof^mphy;  and  the  translator,  if  not 
didt>\c^ed  vitfa  the  consummate  art  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
ji-r.iU].  dlsplnvs  the  same  grace  and  ingenuity 
itIi:.-Ji  have  distinguished  him  in  other  fields.  Mr. 
Jackjim'a  edition  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Ethict 
\)ts.ti!  <>ut  the  reputation  which  he  has  justly  ac- 
<]uiit^l  as  an  adiuirsble  teacher  of  ancient  Greek 
phiii  ^jpby  to  classical  students.    The  Olympian 
and  I'ythian  Odes  of  Pindar  edited  by  Mr.  Fennell 
liavo  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love.  Dr. 
Kennedy's  translation   of  the  Agamemnon  is 
Worthy  of  hifl  h^b  scholatship,  and  attracted  large 
audiences  to  hu  last  conne  of  lectures.  Frof. 
Macfarren  is  pablisbing  a  b«atise  on  Counterpoint, 
iaA.  Mr.  Bryan  Walker  some  selected  Titles  from 
the  1  (ifrest.   Mr.  Freeman  has  translated  Fourier's 
tn.'attj>e  on  Heat.    The  number  of  school-books  is 
legion.    Divinity,  Classics,  Modem  Languages, 
>'.M'!i  furuiah  their  contingent.     The  Cambridge 
Bihii'  for  Schools  is  a  happy  idea  well  worked  out. 
Two  bijoks  of  Bede's  Ecdeeiaatical  History  are 
-■ilit'i'l  by  Prof.  Mayor  and  Dr.  Lumby  with  re- 
[jiarkable  erudition.    But  it  may  be  asked,  should 

I  iii.irersity  press  publish  school-books  at  all,  and 
^li  ..lid  university  teachers  occupy  themselves  in 
.-liiiin^  them  ? 

-V- 1  write  these  lines  a  volume  reaches  me  of  a 
31  *rf  hopeful  type — Mr.  G.  H.  Rendall's  mono- 

j'lh  iju  the  Kmperor  Jnlian.  It  is  an  expansion 
<■:  Tiif>  ilulsean  lusay  for  1876.  It  seems  to  possess 
r.'  'i  be»t  characteiistics  of  Utia  Cambridge  theologi- 
rill  avhool,  learning,  acooracy,  ihuneas,  and 
'b'lii'tifrhneBs.  Soeb  works  are  the  most  valuable 
iTu  lucts  of  a  nniveiaityf  and  the  best  guarantee  of 
Iiu  uiIicieDcy  of  its  teaching.  Let  us  hope  that 
iiv  young  author  will  labour  yet  more  abundantly 

II  thid  fruitful  field.  Ob<UlR  BBOWUZNa. 
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Tui:  Rencntl  Reports  of  the  Qreat  Trigonometrical^ 
iV'p  'graphical,  and  Revenue  Surveys  of  lodis* 
anried  on  under  the  saperintendmce  of  Q^g^al 
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Walker,  C.B.,  have  this  year  been  published  in 
one  volume,  illuatiuted  with  several  maps,  and 
contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  embarrat  de  richeaae  in 
this  volume  that  but  a  brief  allusion  can  be  made 
to  the  more  important  explorations.  Under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Woodthorpe  and  Lieut  Ilar- 
man,  a  party  visited  the  Miri  Hills,  north  of 
Assam,  between  the  Subansiri  uid  tiia  Dihang 
rivers.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  cooUes  for  the 
carriage  of  their  food-Bupply  and  constant  heavy 
rains  prevented  tJie  party  from  doing  as  much 
as  they  eueeted ;  but  they  were  able  to  sketch 
an  area  of^ about  1,S00  squajre  miles  of  country, 
and  to  obtain  a  &ir  knowledge  of  some  400  s<^uare 
miles  beyond.  This  included  a  portion  ot  the 
Dihang  nver,  high»  up  than  any  portion  hitherto 
surveyed,  but  not  sufficiently  high  to  show 
whetiber  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sanpo  river  of 
Thibet.  Capt.  Woodthorpe  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Sudiya  to  operate  m  the  Mishmi  Ilills 
between  the  Dibong  and  the  Brahmakund  rivers. 
Ascending  the  Dibong  in  a  boat  he  reached  Nijam 
Ghat,  whence,  being  disappointed  of  bis  Mishmi 
ccuriers,  he  pushed  on  vrithout  assistance  from 
the  natives,  and  ascended  a  range  of  hills,  rising  to 
9,000  feet,  which  overlooked  the  whole  of  the 
main  valley  of  the  Dibong.  enabling  him  besides 
to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  courses  of  each 
of  its  principsl  tributaries.  The  results 
of  Capt  Woodthorpe's  work  are  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  Dibong  and  of 
about  1,000  square  nules  bordering  it  in  the  plains 
and  an  ap^oximate  knowledge  of  an  area  of  about 
1,100  square  miles  in  the  hills.  Full  extracts 
from  Capt.  Woodthorpe's  Report  on  hla  North 
Brahmaputra  explorations  are  given  in  an  appm- 
dix.  In  a  aupplementary  appendix  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  elaborate  and  voluminous  account 
of  Trans-Himalayan  operations  conducted  in  part 
of  Chinese  Thibet.  This  comprises  Mr.  E.  0. 
Ryall's  Report  on  his  surveys  in  Hundes,  or  Mri 
Khorsam — that  portion  of  Thibet  under  the  Go- 
Ternment  of  China  which  occupies  the  upper 
basins  of  the  Sutlej  and  the  headwaters  of  Karuali 
river — and  Mr.  T,  Kinney's  Report  on  the  survey 
of  the  western  sources  of  the  Ganges,  particuUirly 
the  Jadh  Qanga  or  Nilang  valley,  in  which  are 
induded  notes  on  former  surveys,  the  physical 
features  of  the  valley,  its  people,  &c  Mr.  Ryall's 
Report  on  the  Hundes  is  rendered  especially  in- 
teresting by  the  care  which  he  has  evidently  be- 
stowed on  the  collection  of  geographical,  ethno- 
graphicnl  and  other  details. 


OBITl/ARY. 

An  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Welsh 
history  will  regret  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Nicholas,  at  156  Cromwell  Road,  on  the  14th  inst., 
at  a  comparatiTelr  early  age.  He  was  bOm  near 
St.  David's  in  1820,  and  held  the  profbasorship  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Mental  Science  in  the 
Presbvteiian  Ooll^  at  Carmarthen  until  1863, 
when  ne  removed  to  London  and  occu|>ied  himself 
in  promoting  the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
university  for  Wales.  While  living  at  Carmarthen, 
Dr.  Nicholas  published  a  lecture  on  Booka  and 
Reading  (1850),  and  a  series  of  letters  on  Middle 
and  High  Schools  and  a  University  for  Wales 
(1808).  His  volume  entitled  A  Pedigree  of 
the  English  People,  a  work  of  great  in^nuity  and 
research,  in  which  he  aimed  at  proving  that  at 
least  a  moiety  of  the  subjects  of  the  early  Anglian 
and  Saxon  kingdoms  must  have  been  of  the 
British  race,  passed  into  a  fifth  edition  in  1878. 
In  1872  be  published  two  volumes  on  the  Anwda 
and  Ant^^iHet  ike  Counties  and  Coamt^ 
FtmuHet  ^  Wales.  The  second  issue  of  this 
work  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form  appeared  in 
1876.  Some  years  previously  he  edited  the  seventh 
edition  of  Matthias  Maurice's  Settlement  of  Chris- 
tiimittf  m  Caerhtdd.  Dr.  Nicholas  had  long  been 
mgaged  in  colleetai^  the  materials  for  a  history 
of  Wales,  bnt  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  colleo- 
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tions  have  not  yet  been  arranged  into  a  state  fit 

for  publication. 

Aftbr  a  long  life  spent  without  intermission  in 
literary  labours,  Mr.  James  Grant,  formerly  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Adoertieer,  died  at  35 
Cromwell  Road,  Bayswater,  on  the  23rd  inst., 
aged  seventy-seven.  He  was  a  native  of  Elgin 
in  Morayshire,  and  in  early  life  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Statesman  and  the  Imperial  Maga- 
sine,  the  latter  being  a  religious  and  literary 
newspaper  edited  by  Samuel  Drew,  who  began 
life  as  a  shoemaker,  and  obtained  considerable 
reputation  in  literature  by  his  Essays  on  the  Soul. 
In  1837  Mr.  Grant  started,  and  for  six  years 
edited,  the  Elgin  Oaurier,  but,  finding  the  manage- 
ment of  one  paper  insufficient  for  the  employment 
of  his  enmies,  set  cmfoottwo  magazines  in  thesama 
town.  He  removed  to  London  in  1854,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Montr 
ing  Advertiser,  holding  the  post  of  editor  from 
1850  to  1870.  Before  this  period  he  edited  the 
London  Saturday  Journal  and  Grant's  London 
Journal;  and  since  1872  has  been  the  editor  of 
the  Christian  Standard.  In  1836  he  published 
under  the  di^ise  of  "  One  of  No  Party "  two 
volumes  of  Random  Recollections  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  These  works  became  very 
popular,  and  were  followed  by  a  second  series  in 
1838.  A  companion  volume  on  tlie  Bench  and 
the  Bar  appeared  in  1837.  During  the  next  few 
years  Mr.  Grant  published  a  variety  of  works  of 
considerable  popularity  in  their  time,  but  now 
almost  foigotten,  which  contained  sketches  of  life 
in  London  and  Paris  in  all  their  varied  aspects. 
In  1853  he  pnbliahed  two  volumes,  entitled 
Records  of  a  Sun  thranqh  Omtinental  OountrieSf 
descriptive  of  hi8travd8inFnuice,Italy,Germany, 
and  the  Low  Countries.  His  work  on  the  Newspaper 
Press  of  this  country  (1871-72,  3  vols.)  contamed 
much  information  collected  with  considerable 
pains,  but  its  effect  was  spoilt  by  errors  in  taste 
and  inaccuracies  in  fact.  In  the  Frefaoee  to  these 
volumes  Mr.  Grant  promised  a  history  of  the 
Saturday  Review  and  of  our  periodical  literature 
past  and  present ;  but  these  works,  if  they  were 
ever  written,  are  still  in  manuscript.  A  transli^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Grant's  History  of  Aewepapert  was 
published  at  Hanover  in  1873. 

The  deaUi  is  likewise  announced  of  Mr.  WilUam 
Froude,  F.R.S. 


PABJS  LETTES. 

Puis:  u>rss.»»* 

The  memorable  sitting  when  M.  B«nan  wss 
received  at  the  flench  Academy  has  had  an 
epilogue,  or  rather  two  epilogues.  In  a  charming 
letter  to  M.  Mtisi^,  published  in  the  Jourmddes 
Dibats,  M.  Benan  repued  to  the  reproach  urged 
agunst  him  of  supplementing  the  insufficiency  of 
his  texts  by  means  of  his  imagination.  In  parti- 
cular, he  showed  how  he  constructed  the  portrait 
of  St.  Paul,  quoted  by  M.  M^zi^res  as  an  instance 
of  this  excess  of  imagination ;  and  in  this  con- 
nexion he  stated  his  views  on  the  employment  of 
the  imiwination  in  history.  He  borrows  every 
trait  of  his  characters,  of  his  pictures,  of  his  de- 
scriptions, from  the  texts ;  but  he  groups  them  so 
as  to  form  of  them  a  living  and  consistent  whole^ 
and  he  takes  care  to  underline  doubtful  points  by 
such  expressions  as  "perhaps"  or  "it  seems  to 
me."  All  this  is  true,  and  M.  Kenan's  letter  is  an 
exquisite  piece  of  historical  criticism;  but  M. 
MSziires'  reproach  is  nevertiieless  in  great  mesr- 
sure  justified :  for  M.  Renan  knows  so  well  how 
to  disguise  his  "perhapses"  that  they  often  pasa 
nnpetceived,  and  he  nimself  often  takes  one  of 
these  donbtfol  fhcts  as  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
line  of  reasoning  or  of  a  new  hypotheus,  so  com- 
pletely that  from  hypothesis  to  hypothesis,  from 
"  perhaps  "  to  "  perhaps,"  the  reader  finds  himself 
at  last  swimming  in  a  hif^tide  of  fancy.  The 
second  einl(^e  of  M.  Benan's  speech  was  a 
letter  to  "  a  German  friend,"  likewise  published 
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n  the  Journal  de»  D4baia,  and  afterwards  as  a 
separate  pamphlet  {L6vy).  The  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  explaio  the  passage  in  his  speech  relat- 
ing to  Qermany,  a  paaaiige  which  irritated  the 
OermanB  and  scandalised  the  most  refined  Bxaaag 
M.  Beoan'B  IVench  beams  and  readers.  We 
quoted  it  in  these  colamns,  and  sud  that  doubt- 
lesB  tliere  was  some  hidden  sense  in  this  appai^ 
«ntly  brutal  attack.  M.  Renan,  io  fact,  telle  us 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  depict  or  to  criticise  Oer- 
man;  as  Rhe  ia,  but  rather  the  ideal  to  which  the 
political  chiefs  of  Germauj  would  fain  condemn 
ber.  He  then  sketches  a  very  eloquent  picture  of 
the  miseries  of  victorious  Germany,  and  shows 
that  its  GoTernment  has  done  nothing  either  for 
itself  or  for  the  world.  Above  all  he  reproaches 
the  statesmen  of  Prussia  with  being  neither  ami- 
able nor  generous,  and  be  maintains,  what  is  very 
disputable,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  conquerors  to  do 
^reat  things.  The  Prussians  will  answer  that 
they  do  not  care  to  be  eitiier  amiable  or  generous ; 
that  they  wish  to  be  strong  and  to  secure  the 
unity  of  Oermany  ;  that  Loius  XI.  was 
neither  amiable  nor  generous,  and  that  he  has 
Imbq  admired  for  three  centuries  1^  the  G^noch  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  their  nnitj.  There  are, 
however,  many  just  and  sharp  touches  in  M. 
Kenan's  letter,  and  the  GermanS|  while  fsigning 
to  smile,  hare  felt  its  sting. 

In  the  kaleidoscope  of  Paridan  life  one  image  is 
flwifitly  succeeded  1^  another.  Scarcely  were  the 
last  echoes  of  M.  Kenan's  speech  dying  away  when 
the  stage  was  occupied  by  m.  Zola  and  his  school. 
Of  the  members  of  his  school  there  is  litde  to  be 
eaid,  save  that  their  office  is  to  caricature  tiieir 
master,  and  to  bring  prominently  before  every 
«ye  the  defects  and  errors  of  the  system. 
M.  llennequin's  La  Divouie  and  M.  Hujs- 
mans'  Le*  Sceura  Vatard  (Charpentier)  are 
works  abaolutely  false  in  eoaception,  devoid  of 
all  dee^  psychological  reality,  and  claiming  to 
be  realistic  because  the  bac^^round  is  painted 
in  with  wearisome  minutenesa  of  detail,  while 
the  deacriptions,  sometimee  revolting  and  some- 
times vulgar,  are  dwelt  on  lovingly.  M.  Vast- 
Bicouard  s  Rente  JUaiiita  is  without  talent  or 
interest  of  any  kind.  It  aims  at  rouung  the  de- 
praved cnrioeity  of  the  public  by  an  excess  of 
Tulgarity  or  immorali^,^  and  appears  the  work  of 
writers  with  no  convictions  who  are  specuhtting 
on  the  passing  fashion  of  the  day.  The  onljf  in- 
terestiag  feature,  then,  in  M.  Zola's  school  is  M. 
2!oIa  himself.  It  is  true  that  he  multipliee  him- 
self, that  he  makes  himself  all  things  to  all  men ; 
he  ia  a  boat  in  himself.  He  encumbers  the  literary 
«£age  with  bis  own  broad  shoulders.  We  have  lately 
had  M.  Zola  appearing  as  a  political  writer.  In 
his  pamphlet  La  S^pubUque  et  h  naturaliame 
<iOharpentier)  he  gravely  declares  that "  thoKepublic 
will  be  naturalistic  or  will  cease  to  exist."  There 
is  no  sense  in  this ;  but  that  does  not  matter. 
In  the  midst  of  long-winded  and  commooplftce 
considerations  we  meet  with  a  witty  and  truthful 
portrait  of  the  various  types  of  republicans,  which 
has  ensured  the  success  of  this  lengthy  and  over- 
serious  fantasy.  But  Zola  the  politician  ia  suc- 
ceeded by  Zout  the  literary  critic ;  and  we  prefer 
him  ia  his  new  guise.  In  a  series  of  articles  in 
Le  VoUmre  he  has  made  a  study  of  con- 
temporary poetry;  has  criticised  with  unerring 
incisiveaesa  the  poetry  of  Gautier  and  De 
Banville,  which  consists  of  words  and  nothing 
else ;  and  while  forming  too  favourable  an 
estimate  of  the  wilful  eccentridtiea  of  Boucbor 
and  Rlchepin,  has  pronounced  a  most  earnest  and 
lofty  eulogy  of  Sully  Prudhomme,  and  indicated 
in  excellent  terms  the  part  which  science  is 
destined  to  play  hereafter  in  modem  poetry. 
Not  content  with  criticising  tiie  poets,  Id. 
Zola,  in  the  Preface  to  MM.  Noel  and  Stool- 
ling's  Annaiet  du  ThSdire  ti  de  la  Mutique 
(Charpentier),  has  given  us  an  appreciatjoa  of 
dramatie  aathots,  and  here,  too,  he  has  shown 
himself  a  man  of  taste  and  of  intelleetual  power. 
He  places  Auper  first  for  the  healthy  vigour  of 


his  talent,  and  while  doing  full  justice  to  the 
high  qualitiea  of  Dumas  and  Sardou  be  has  laid 
his  finger  on  their  grave  defects  by  saying  of  the 
former  that  "  il  ne  ae  aert  de  la  v6rit^  que  comme 
d'une  tremplin  pour  sauter  dans  le  Tidei"  and  of 
the  second  that  he  is  able  to  impart  to  his  charac* 
ters  "movement  and  not  life."  Finally,  in  a 
manifesto  A  la  jeunem  he  has  criticised  with 
vigorous  eloquence  the  romantic  school,  and  has 
shown  that  science  alone  must  henceforward  take 
for  its  province  the  braining  of  the  intellect. 

Those  who  take  M.  de  Goneourt's  new  novel, 
Lee  Frhree  Zemganno  (Charpentier),  for  a  mani- 
festation of  the  naturalistic  school  will  be  greatly 
deceived.  Voubtlras  the  brothers  De  Qoncourt 
exerted  a  great  influence  over  contemporary  novel- 
lata  by  introducing  the  procesaes  of  painting  into 
literary  description,  by  displaying  remarkable 
talent  as  colourists,  and  also  by  sometimes  apply- 
ing themselves  to  the  painting  of  certain  social 
backgrounds ;  but  they  never  denied  the  rights  of 
poetry  or  the  loftier  aspects  of  human  nature.  They 
never,  like  M.  Zola,  r^uced  the  motives  of  human 
action  to  animal  and  purely  physiological  impulses. 
In  the  Preface  to  his  new  book,  M.  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  claims  for  art  the  rijj'ht  of  painting  the 
beautiful,  and  even  of  minglmg  dreamland  with 
the  world  of  really.  In  this  book,  in  fact,  will  be 
found,  beside  a  minutely  truthful  and  artistically- 
coloured  delineation  of  the  life  of  travelling 
mountebanks,  a  touching  story  of  two  brothers,  one 
ofwhombecomesan  invalid,  whilethe  other  thence- 
forward devotes  hia  entire  life  to  him.  When  we 
remember  the  close  ties  of  thought  and  aSection 
by  which  MM,  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goucourt 
were  bound  to  one  another  as  long  as  the  latter 
lived,  and  the  irreparable  void  left  by  his  death  in 
hia  brother's  life,  we  can  read  between  the  lines  of 
the  tale  the  whole  sad  confes»on  of  a  brother's 
love  that  will  never  more  be  comforted. 

If  we  turn  to  works  of  scholarship  we  shall  see 
that  there  are  no  signs  of  slackening  in  the  move- 
ment to  which  I  have  repeatedly  called  attention. 
The  French  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome  is 
publishing  a  series  of  memoirs  which  hold  their 
place  worthily  beside  the  memoirs  of  the  Ecole 
des  Hautea  £tudea.  M.  Elie  Berger  devotes  a 
work  of  profound  research  to  the  critidsm  of 
SitAard  U  PoUeoin  \  M.  OlMat  elasnfies  the 
Sirvmtee  of  the  troubadour  Bertrand  de  Born, 
and  analyses  his  historical  importance ;  and  MM. 
Miintz  and  Bayet  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  Christian  archaeology,  a  branch  of  science 
hitherto  too  much  neglected  in  France,  and  unrepre- 
sented on  the  official  stnff  of  our  higher  education 
before  the  nomination  of  M.  Bayet  to  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  at  Lyon.  M.  Miintz'a  work  on  Lee 
Artt  &  la  Cour  dee  Paves  pendant  la  xV  et  le 
xvi'  B^es  (Thorin),  only  the  first  two  parts  of 
which,  containing  the  period  between  Ht7 
and  1471,  are  yet  published,  by  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  authentic  documents  we  possess 
on  the  works  of  art  executed  for  the  Holy 
See,  at  once  supplies  the  historian  with  valuaUe 
information  on  one  of  the  most  brilliant  as^ts 
of  Pontifical  history,  and  the  archaeologist  with  a 
means  of  verifying  the  source  and  authenticity  of 
a  multitude  of  art-works.  M.  Miintz  has  brought 
to  this  wide  and  minute  enquiry  an  admirable 
fund  of  abundant  and  unerring  scholarship. 
M,  Bayet  in  his  Recherchee  pour  eervir  d  thietoire 
de  la  peintura  et  de  la  tcvfyture  chretiennee  en 
Orient  avant  la  quereile  dee  Iconoela^ea  (Thorin), 
has  illustrated  a  whole  phase  of  Christian  art 
which  was  but  littie  known,  and  shown  the  close 
relations  which  connect  the  Cliriatian  art  of  the 
East  with  that  of  the  West,  how  the  East  took 
the  initiative  in  this  department,  and  how,  after  a 
period  in  which  religious  art  had  a  simple  and 
fuitM,  popular  and  symbolical,  character,  the  revo- 
lutiou  efiected  by  Constantino  in  the  Empire  and 
the  Church  gave  rise  to  the  pompous,  official,  and 
hieratie  art  known  under  the  luune  oif  Bysontuie. 
M.  Bayet's  hook,  which  is  written  with  deamess 
and  elegance,  likewise  contains  abundant  materials 


for  the  purposes  of  archaeology     veil  u  i^u. 

tory. 

Again,  we  are  indebted  to  veterans  of  tie 
University  for  works  of  more  general  interen. 
M.  Perrena,  in  cootinustion  of  his  great  Binon 
of  Fhrenee  (Haehette),  has  pubtislied  a  foottli 
volume,  which  takes  as  from  1313  to  Ltg^,  ai 
which  contains  the  period  of  the  inceuui 
wars  of  Florence  with  her  neighbours  Pitt.iji, 
Lucca,  and  Pisa,  of  the  progress  of  tbe  demoeniic 
government  and  of  the  domlDation  of  the  Gu^ 
party,  and  the  two  dramatic  episodes  of 
tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Athena  aod  of  the  BWi 
Death  of  1346.  In  the  new  instalaifDt  ofa 
work  M,  Ferrens  had  not  the  aame  dlSiculiia  t> 
encounter  as  in  the  earlier  portion,  for  thegrcnitl 
had  been  already  cleared  by  Italian  scholars  ^  tui 
so  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  hia  work  &  cht- 
racter  more  nearly  approaching  to  perfection,  ili; 
presents  us  In  a  single  view  with  the  ecoDoaiial, 
constitutional,  and  military  history  of  Floreoci>, 
and  his  work,  which  is  solid  and  even  &  lin:^ 
ponderous,  leaves  the  attempts  of  TroUope  ted 
Oapponi  very  far  behind. 

M.  ChSruel,  who  has  devoted  many  yean  to  tbe 
study  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  hu  mia- 
taken  to  puUish  the  eoormoas  Cmrt^Hmdmr^ 
Masarin,  of  which  two  volumes  have  sbead;  ip- 
peared,  has  not  thouffht  fit  to  confine  liundf  b 
simply  editing  uopubtished  documents,  lit  hat 
conceived,  and  very  justifiably,  the  hi|tb»  inili- 
tion  of  co-ordinating  them,  and  he  mw  ptsa^ 
lie  with  the  first  two  volumes  of  an  Hatar'  it 
la  Franca  pendant  la  MinoritS  de  Louit  Xir. 
(Haehette).    This  period  ia  only  knavo  inm 

general  histories, the  very  inadequate  wbkV. 
raillardin  on  Louis  XIY.  and  by  M.fiuiiai 
tbe  Ministry  of  Mazarin,  M.  de  Saiot-iniun* 
HiHoira  de  la  Fronde,  and  M.  Couabi  bnliiut 
but  prejudiced   and  inaccurate  boob  u  ^ 
illustrious  ivonaen  of  the  period.  M.ClK»ii[B 
unable  to  deal  with  every  portion    the  ni 
subject  before  him,  and  his  type  of  mA,  vt, 
does  not  allow  him  to  seize  wide  geiienlfi«n< 
but,  thanks  to  numerous  unpuUished  docoMAi 
and  very  careful  criticism,  he  hasshowniBin* 
light  every  point  that  he  has  touched  upon.  Tli« 
history  of  the  campugn  is  written  witb  ibe  di^i- 
ness  of  a  military  writer;  the  Due  da  Guist'iei- 
pedition  to  Kaples  in  particular  is  traatedvi^ 
great  talent ;  the  state  of  men's  minds  vi  ttc 
movements  of  parties  io  France  are  shoirn  in 
altogether  new  light;   the  despatchefl  ot  tt« 
Venetian  ambassadors  furnish  M.  Cheruel  mi 
facta  hitherto  imperfectly  known  or  not  known  a 
all ;  but  it  is  especially  Mazarin's  career  whiclih^ 
unexpected   light    thrown   upon  it  from  * 
Oh^ruel's  profound  atudy  of  hia  Oimrfi 
Letters.    Our  estimate   of  the  Minister  ii  W 
heightened  when  we  see  with  what  diflScnItiBW 
had  to  grapple,  what  intrigues  he  badtoduM- 
cert,  what  intrigues  also  he  had  himself  toiiu" 
in  order  to  ensure  his  supremacy  over  thevt^- 
minded  Regent  and  the  thousand  enemi» 
never  ceased  to  harass  him.   We  can  but 
the  suppleness  with  which  he  could  attend  u  ^ 
pettiest  details  of  Court  anecdotes  without  lojj' 
from  sight  the  main  lines  of  a  policy  whiti* 
ever  for  ite  aim  the  greatness  of  Franca  *^ 
Chfiruel's  book  will  have  an  important  pUce*"-: 
the  historical  works  of  our  time. 

The  book  by  M.  de  Valroger,  Professor  rt'i* 
Ecole  de  Droit,  on  Lee  CeUe»  et  la  Gaule 
(Didier)  is  exposed  to  certain  criticisms  ikwL-* 
the  noture  of  ite  composition,  in  wm » 
host  of  materials  of  somewhat  motley  origin  m 
heaped  together,  but  it  proves  the  ("f?^  Jt 
in  our  day  by  sound  historical  criuoani.  »■  J 
Valroger  is  not  a  philologist,  and  is  not  icqouBB^ 
with  tbe  Celtic  hmguages  ;  he  is  therefore  Ui*3- 
in  tbe  first  requisite  for  the  production  v.^ 
epoch-making  hook  on  the  origin  of  the  teu 
races;  butheiia  leanied  joriat, a oiaii of 
mind,  who  has  zealously  collected  sU  the  uTorij 
ation  now  avaiUble  on  the  history, 
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■UK,  institutions  and  religion  of  the  GeltB,  and 
19  formed  a  compendium  of  these  matters  wbich 
m  wrtainlT  be  useful  to  all  those  who  wish  to 
quaint  tbemselves  witb  the  subject  without  a 
«at  expenditure  of  time.  He  has  with  con- 
lerable  tact  separated  rash  hypotheses  from  truly 
ientific  facts ;  and  on  almost  every  point  his 
suits  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  we  need  not 
call  the  fancies  in  which  the  Celtomaniacs  have 
dolized,  and  particularly  the  na'ioeti  with  which 
M.Jean  Reynaud,  Am^dfie  Thierry,  Henri  Martin 
.ve  used  the  Celtic  legends  to  identify  the  Belgae 
i  Lh  the  Kymri  and  the  latter  with  the  OimHieriaiu, 
ive  taken  the  fobriRations  of  aodacioua  impoBtors 
r  nmaiDs  of  ancient  religious  traditions,  and  have 
tributed  to  the  Oelta  io  pre-Cfaristiaa  times 
ft;  spiritual  idea*  of  which  they  never  dreamed. 
L.  de  Valrofter  has  resolutely  swept  away  all 
ikeu  chimeras.  By  a  comparative  study  of  all 
bat  we  know  of  the  Gauls,  the  Welsh,  the 
tftbiDs,  the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  he  shows  particu- 
irh  how  little  we  know  of  the  Gauls  themselves, 
i*i  ihe  impossibility  of  finding  in  their  institutions 
m1  ideas  anything  that  survived  in  mediaeval 
ruce.  Some  will  consider  M.  de  Valroger's  hook 
UT  bulky  for  a  purely  negative  result ;  but  it 
ts  not  wholly  useless  to  show  the  inanity  of  all 
•  hypotheses  which  have  been  accumulated  on 
A  subject,  and  the  errors  and  false  lines  of 
asvoing  whereby  they  were  arrived  at ;  and  by 
le  w»y  he  gives  us  many  positive  details  of  great 
itenrit  regarding  the  Celtic  world. 

The  movement  of  philosophical  studies  is  no 
MBictive  than  that  of  historical  studies.  The 
oic*  thinkers  who  have  come  out  of  the  Ecole 
>i)raiale  within  the  last  few  years  are  indefatigable, 
id  have  roused  in  the  public  mind  a  taste  for 
iilo94»phy  which  had  seemed  donnant  for  some 
me  past.  M.  lUbot,  editor  of  the  Itevue  I^Uo- 
>pAi7iv,  has  just  caused  a  great  commotion  in  the 
uup  of  the  disciples  of  spiritualistic  psychology 
1  hlft  book  on  La  Ptychologie  ailemande  con- 
itofioraine  (G.  Baillifere).  He  tells  them,  in  fact, 
riibnut  circamlocution  that  the  method  which 
hcT  employ,  the  internal  observation  of  the 
beoomeoa  of  consciousnees,  has  produced  almost 
n  that  it  can  produce ;  that  it  is  scarcely  anything 
ut  a  subject  for  literary  dissertatioDs  of  more  or 
as  subtlety,  but  that  it  is  utterly  luiiastruclive; 
lat  the  really  fruitful  method  is  that  of  the 
emiau  psychologists,  Wundt  and  Fechner, 
h»  study  the  physiological  conditions  of  psy- 
olii;.'ir'al  phenomena,  who  try  to  bring  them 
Ai^r  physical  and  mathematical  laws.  It  is 
rf«<-tly  true  that  the  Germans  were  the  first  to 
mAi  us  with  psychological  detuls  of  an  un- 
wtionably  scientific  character ;  it  is  perfectly 
le  th  it  the  disciples  of  the  spiritualistic  school 
I  i<b'ip;d  to  abandon  all  their  pcsitions  one  by 
s  before  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences ; 
t  M.  Ribot  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
oewhat  too  forcihie  in  his  expressions  when  he 
mti  to  deny  the  value  of  internal  observation, 
nust  be  employed  simultaneonsly  with  the  ez- 
lal  experiments  inaugurated  by  the  Germans; 

tTvu  Dietbods  cannot  dispense  with  one  another, 

-vrn  believe  that  internal  observations,  made 
ifully  and  by  unprejudiced  minds,  may  yet  fur- 
1  us  with  many  interesting  data.  The  English 
iholofrista,  previously  dealt  with  by  M.  Ribot, 
re  this  conclusively.    It  is  very  instructive  to 

t-fae  efforts  of  the  spiritualists  to  guard  the 
mate  basis  of  their  doctrines  from  the  aggres- 
iB  of  the  physiologists.  Kantism  alone,  it 
DS  to  me,  must  fondsh  them  with  the  only 
and  on  which  they  aai  make  good  thur  de- 
re.  This  gnat  doctrine,  muntuned  fbr  many 
n  by  M.  Benouvier,  now  seems  likely  to  win 
r  glory.  M.  Nolen  has  come  forward  as  its 
D«st  champion,  and  M.  Liard  has  but  developed 
wasiderable  length  a  purely  Kantian  point  of 
w  in  a  very  ^oaghtful  hook  on  Za  Mita- 
fiiqw  et.  la  Science  (6.  Itsilli^re).  He  examiQes 
what  ib«  notion  <»f  Absolute  can  be  ftppU^, 
!  sbovs  that  it  ia  fiueign  to  all  that  beluug^  ^ 


the'domain  of  science  and  to  the  whole  domain  of 
the  intellect  generally.  None  of  the  intellectual  no- 
tions, neither  time,  nor  space,  nor  substance,  nor 
cause,  has  an  absolute  character.  In  the  moral 
cnnsciousness  alone  does  the  Absolute  find  a 
certain  refuge.  We  have  not  to  criticise  here  this 
very  comforting  and  noble  conviction,  but  we  fear 
that  its  present  readers  may  retun  only  the  ne^^ 
tive  ponton  of  M.  Liard's  book,  which  is  a 
very  vigorous  piece  of  deduction,  and  may  con- 
sider the  positive  part  of  his  system  very  open  to 
assault.  Other  members  of  the  spiritualistic  school, 
instead  of  professedly  taking  up  philosophical 
questions,  and  attemp^g  to  biiild  up  fresh  s^^tems 
of  their  own,  prefer  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
history  and  criticism  of  the  systems  of  others. 
This  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  M. 
Guyau,  one  of  M.  FouilUSe's  moat  brilliant  pupils, 
who  is,  like  him,  essayinga  rety  difficult  reconcilia- 
tion'between  spiritualism  and  physiology,  between 
freedom  and  determinism,  between  the  mo- 
rality of  interest,  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  ab- 
solute duty,  and,  like  him,  reconciles  them  rather  on 
the  literary  than  on  the  philosophical  ground.  M. 
Guyau's  two  books,  on  La  Morale  SEpicure  et  lea 
doctrinet  contemporainea  and  La  Morale  anglaite 
contetnporaine  (O.  Bailli^re),  are  elegant  and  in- 
cisive statements,  but  are  lacking  in  that  scientitic 
accuracy  which  can  alone  satisfy  the  mind.  The 
same  qualities  distinguish  M.  G.  Compayrd,  whuse 
book  on  Lea  Doctnna  da  VEducation  en  France 
deputB  le  xw"  e&de  (Haehette)  exhaust  a  subject 
which  had  been  often  touched  upon,  but  which 
hfld  never  been  treated  with  such  fullness  and  de- 
tail. This  excellent  work,  deservedly  crowned  by 
the  Institute,  is  wel<»>me  at  a  time  when  the  great 
questioa  of  national  education  is  engaging  aU  the 
best  minds  in  France. 

The  French  press  has  just  been  enriched  by  two 
important  organs.  The  Globe  is  a  diiily  paper, 
conducted  hy  members  of  the  Left  Centre,  which 
aims  at  introducing  the  form  of  the  English 
papers  into  France  hy  publisbitig  eight  pages 
a  day.  Literature,  information  of  all  kiuda,  and 
foreign  news  will  have  a  much  more  prominent 
place  assigned  to  them  than  in  the  ordinary 

fapers.  Unfortunately,  the  first  numbers  are  far 
rom  answering  to  this  attractive  programme. 
On  the  other  hand,  unqualified  praise  may  be 
given  to  the  way  in  which  the  publishers  of  La 
Vie  modeme  have  understood  their  task.  To 
bring  together  the  most  brilliant  among  Parisian 
artists  and  writers,  novelists,  art  and  literary 
critics,  and  poets,  and  to  publish  an  illustrated 
weekly  paper  that  shall  be  interesting,  refined, 
amusing,  and  honourably  conducted— such  has 
been  their  object,  and  they  have  attained  it. 
La  Vie  pai'isienne,  which  aimed  at  being  the 
journal  of  elegant  society,  has  long  been  com- 
posed wholly  of  scandalous  anecdotes  and  ques- 
tionable jests ;  its  drawings  are  vulgar,  and  it 
contains  nothing  to  instruct  or  elevate  the  mind. 
It  is  impossible  to  let  it  lie  on  a  respectable 
drawing-room  table.  La  Vie  7nodeme,  on  the  con- 
trary, published  by  M.  Charpentier,  and  edited 
by  M.  Bergerat,  in  addition  to  delightful  drawings 
by  MM.  Butin,  Betaille,  A.  Marie,  Meissonier, 
Leloir,  ofTcra  us,  in  articles  by  MM,  Daudet, 
Duranty,  Silvestre,  &c.,  a  goodly  selection  of 
literary  and  artistic  criticisms,  works  of  imagi- 
nation, sketches  of  modern  life,  which  are  almost 
without  exception  refined  and  well  written,  and 
none  of  which  can  give  ofibnce  to  the  most 
scrupulous  taste.  G.  Mohod. 
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CORRESPONDESCE. 

WOBSSWOBTH  AND  BURNS. 
Winatead,  Temple  Boad,  DuUin  :  Ma;  26, 1879. 

Mr.  AVallace  in  his  review  of  Principal  Shairp's 
Robert  Barns  (A-CADEUY,  May  24)  seems  to  me 
to  represent  not  quite  accurately  Wordsworth's 
feeling  with  respect  to  the  more  riotous,  untamed, 
and  wilful  elements  in  the  genius  and  the  poetry 
of  Bums.  Wordsworth  did  not  regard  these 
with  a  cold  or  a  reproachful  gaze  ;  he  felt  towards 
them  genially,  sympathetically.  The  opinion 
which  one  great  poet  entertains  of  another  is  a 
matter  of  so  much  interest  that  I  may  be  excused 
for  occupying  space  with  the  following  quotation 
from  Wordsworth's  "  Letter  to  a  Friend  of  Robert 
Burns  " — too  littie  known  to  those  who  are  not 
students  of  Wordsworth— which  was  first  printed 
in  1810,  and  is  included  in  Pr.  Grosart's  edition 
of  Wordsworth's  Prose  Works : — 

"Permit  me  to  remind  jou  that  it  is  the  privilege 
of  poetic  genius  to  catch,  under  cert^iD  restrictions, 
of  which  perhaps  at  the  time  of  its  being  exerted  it 
is  but  dimly  conscious,  a  spirit  of  pleasure  wherever 
it  can  be  found— in  the  walks  of  ontare,  and  in  the 
business  of  men.  The  poet,  trusting  to  primary  in- 
stincts, luxoriates  among  the  fulicitiea  of  love  nnd 
wine,  and  is  eoraptared  while  he  dtscribes  the  fairer 
aspects  of  war :  nor  does  he  shrink  from  the  company 
of  lh«  passion  of  love  though  immoderate— from  eon- 
viviftl  pleasure  though  intern p* rate— nor  from  the 
presence  of  war  though  savage,  and  recognised  as  the 
handmaid  of  desolation.  Frequently  and  admirably  has 
Burns  given  way  to  these  impulses  of  nature;  both  with 
reference  to  himself  and  in  describing  the  condition  of 
others.  Who,  but  romn  impecietrable  dunce  or  nar- 
row-minded puritan  in  works  of  art  ever  read  without 
delight  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the  con- 
TiviaL  exaltation  of  the  rustic  adventurer  Tam 
O'Shanter?  The  poet  fears  not  to  tell  the  reader  in 
the  outset  that  his  hero  was  a  desperate  and  sottish 
drunkard,  whose  excesses  were  freqoent  as  bis  oppor- 
tanttiefl.  The  reprobate  sits  down  to  hik  cups,  while 
the  storm  in  roaring,  and  heaven  and  earth  are  in 
cunfutiion ;  the  night  is  driven  on  by  song  and  tu- 
multuous noise  —  laughter  and  Jest  thicken  a8_  the 
bevemgo  improvee  upon  the  palate  —  conjugal 
fidelity  archly  bends  to  the  service  of  general 
benevolence  —  selfishness  is  not  absent  but  wear- 
ing the  mask  of  social  cordiality  —  and,  while 
these  various  elsmentfl  of  humanity  are  blended 
into  one  proud  and  happy  oompositiou  of  elated 
spirit*,  the  anger  of  the  tempest  witboat  doors  only 
he  ghtens  and  sets  off  the  enjoyment  within.  I  pity 
him  who  cannot  pereeire  that,  in  all  this,  though 
there  was  no  moral  purpose,  there  is  a  moral  efTecU 
*  Kings  may  be  blesr,  but  Tam  waa  gtorioos. 
O'er  a*  the  ills  of  lif«  vichnious.' " 
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When  we  consider  that  the  vatep-drinkiiig  poet 
but  once  in  his  life — and  then  in  honour  of  Mil- 
ton's memory — felt  his  hrain  "  excited  by  the 
fumes  of  wine,"  and  that  his  most  serious  breach 
of  conjugal  fidelity  was  the  occasional  offence  of 
being-  late  for  dinner,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  his  sympathy  with  Tarn  and  Souter  Johnny 
ia  creditable  Doth  in  kind  and  la  degree. 

Edwabd  Dowseit. 


X.  UA9PEB0  ON  BOULB  IN  EOTPT. 

CUpham:  HftyST,  18T9. 

Permit  me  to  thank  Miss  Edwards  for  her  inter- 
estinir .  account  of  M.  Maepero's  lecture,  just 
delivered  before  the  Association  Scientifique 
de  France,  and  also  to  say  that  the  main 
facts  inaieted  upon  by  M.  Maspero  are  precisely 
some  which  I  put  forward  in  a  paper  read 
Wore  the  Socie^  of  Hblical  Archaeolt^  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  last  March.  The  paper  it>< 
self  was  written  last  year,  and  had  been  for  some 
months  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  society.  I  do  not  say  this  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  originality  in  tliis  matter  of 
"M.  Maspero,  of  wliich  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
what«7er,  but  simply  of  defending  my  own. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  of  two 
persons  being  led  independently  to  identical  re- 
sults by  the  study  of  the  same  evidence. 

I  used  to  think,  as  M.  Maspero  does,  that  by  the 
hat-ha  in  certain  inscriptions  the  whole  tomb  is 
meant ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  A  man  can  have 
but  one  tomb,  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  could 
have  Eoveral  houses  of  his  ka.  Besides  this,  there 
are  certun  monuments  which  are  not  tombs,  and 
which  are  called  hat-ka  in  the  inscriptions  npon 
them — e.g.,  in  J.  de  Roug^,  Itucnptiona  hiir. 
capiat  en  ^wte  (p,  136).  M.  de  Rou^6  calls  the 
monument  IddietUe,  and  he  could  not  gire  a  better 
name  to  it,  for  the  Latin  aedtatlae  has  precisely 
the  signiGcation  of  the  hat-ka, 

'  P.  Le  Faqe  Bbnouv. 
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SCIENCE. 

The  Colour  Sense :  its  Origin  and  Development. 
An  Essay  in  Comparative  Psychology,  By 
Grant  Allen,  B.A.  (Trubner.) 

This  monograph  on  tbe  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  colonr  sense  rnns  on  tbe  lines 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer.   It  aims  at  showing  that  tbe  colonr 


sense  in  man  is  inherited  from  tbe  animals 
throngh  which  he  has  descended  from  some 
remote  ancestor,  and  is  not  a  comiHtratively 
recent  acquisition  which  can  De  traced 
going  on  daring  historical  times.  The  work 
acccnrdingly  consists  of  two  parts.  In  its 
mun  thesis  it  tries  to  prove  that  man,  as  a 
naturally  frngivorons  animal,  whose  cami- 
vorons  tastes  are  only  a  late  accretion,  has, 
from  those  of  bis  ancestors  who  babitnally 
lived  among  and  npon  bright  -  coloured 
flowers  and  &aits,  acqaired  a  special  nervous 
organisation  pecnliarly  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating colonrs,  and  pecnliarly  susceptible 
of  pleasure  from  these  perceptions.  The 
second  part  of  the  essay  is  a  criti- 
cism of  views  lately  put  forward  in 
Germany  which  represent  primitive  man 
as  entirely  devoid  of  coloar  distinctions,  and 
which  see  in  the,  oldest  lingniatic  recoi*ds  of 
the  most  advanced  races  e^ence  that  the 
coloar  sense  was  then  bat  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. It  will  probably  be  the  verdict  of 
many  readers  that,  while  Mr.  Allen  has 
done  mnch  to'  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
theory  which  represents  coloar  as  a  percep- 
tion specially  and  independently  acqaired  by 
man,  he  has  not  done  more  than  exhibit  by 
an  almost  boundless  wealth  of  interesting 
illnstrative  cases  the  widespread  influence 
and  importance  of  colour  in  the  economy  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  world.  Yet,  apart 
from  the  central  question  of  his  essay,  Mr. 
Allen  has  much  to  instruct  and  interest  a 
reader.  We  may  sometimes  feel  impatient 
with  his  bold  generalisations  and  over-in- 
genioas  iheories ;  bat  besides  this  there  is 
much  lacid  exposition,  in  a  popnlar  style 
and  yet  generally  in  a  carefal  and  philo- 
sophical spirit,  of  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant results  of  recent  physical  aad  biological 
enquiry. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Allen's  own  esti- 
mate, the  most  important  and  original  part 
of  his  work  is  a  theory  that  the  average 
brilliancy  of  an  animal's  colour  approxi- 
mately corresponds  with  the  average  bril- 
liancy of  its  food.  Bright-coloured  food 
means  a  bright-coloured  animal :  and  a  dull 
and  incoDspicnons  creature  will  be  found  to 
have  dull  ajid  inconspiouoiia  food.  Mr.  Allen 
seems  even  ready  to  say  that  in  some  cases 
the  very  coloui*  of  the  animal  reproduces  the 
colour  of  what  it  eats.  But  surely,  however 
possible  it  may  be  to  adduce  namerons  in- 
stances in  proof  of  such  a  connexion,  tbe 
exceptions  are  so  important,  the  modifications 
due  to  protective  coloar,  mimicry,  and  gene- 
ral environment  so  incalculable,  that  slight 
weight  can  ever  attach  to  a  mere  empirical 
law,  till  -we  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  molecular  physics  of  colour  in  plants 
and  animals.  Even  if  this  theory  were  true, 
its  bearing  on  the  colour  sense  is  not  very 
direct 

The  origineg  of  a  full-grown  sense  for 
colonr  lead  us  back,  in  Mr.  Allen's  pa^s, 
to  a  time  when  this  earth  of  ours  was  with- 
out other  colour  than  green,  and  was  devoid 
of  bright-hued  flowers.  In  due  time  there 
arose  on  some  plants  certain  feeble  and  in- 
conspicuous  bits  of  colonr ;  flowers,  if 
flowers  they  can  be  called,  consisting  only 
of  the  organs  indispensable  for  reproduction  ; 
and  between  the  several  plants  of  a  kind 
the  winds  of  heaven  played  as  matchnftkers. 


Meanwhile,  the  insect  species  as  thej  csoh 
upon  the  scene,  with  a  yet  undifferaitiBtcd 
sensibility  to  the  vuriationB  in  the  wn  of 
light,  had  their  eyes  naturally  attracted  to 
these  alight  attempts  at  colour,  which  seent 
to  appear  in  a  plant  wherever  energy  ig  dis. 
engaged,  and  notably  at  those  points  sitw 
for  the  reproductive  process.   The  insect  ^ 
was  automatically  drawn  onwards  to  tli^ 
incipient  colonr,  and  as  the  insect  mostl! 
found  sweetness  and  honey  in  the  n^-ir 
flower,  the  insect  was  induced  to  repeat  b 
visit.    Thus  the  feeble  tint  accompanii:; 
stamen  and   pistil  served  to  develop*  tie 
colour  sense  in  the  insect,  and  the  piaotf  i 
most  conspicuous  hue  secured  the  most  bt- 
quent  visitants.     In  this  way  the  riit: 
found  a  more  certain  method  of  being 
lised  than  when  the  pollen  grains  had  to 
trusted  to  the  inconstant  wind.  Thns  the 
more  conspicuously  the  envelopes  of  tb. 
flower  were  oolonred,  particularly  when  tbej 
served  to  hold  hon^  ready  for  a  mtor, 
the  greater  likelihood  that  the  plant  Bboili 
find  insect  visitors,  and  be  iacreased 
numbers.    At  the   same  time  the  coW- 
sense  of  the  insect  would  be  developed,  tt" 
nervous  organs  for  colour  perception  vail 
be  in  vigorouB  condition,  and  thns,  enn 
apart  &om  the  accompanying  pleasures  ie- 
nved  from  its  food,  the  insect  would  brei 
natural  liking  for  colottrs.    The  buk  mj 
be  said  of  humming-birds  as  of  imcti. 
And  thus  in  time  the  diversified  basm  oi' 
the  floral  landscape  would  be  edrtd  miitiT 
in  response  to  the  needs  and  pleusiaoftbe 
insect  tribes.    With  the  necessary  <i|ii&^ 
tions,  it  may  be  said  that  similu  resilts 
would  occnr  if  birds  and  mammals  be 
stituted  for  insects,  and  fruits  (inthepopiia: 
sense,  as  distinguished  from  soeis  or  dquI 
for  flowers.    Oranges  and  pinms  icqnW 
or  determined  their  hues  because  hirdsiK 
mammals  were  thereby  attracted,  and  the* 
birds  and  manimala  got  a  fancy  for  co\r: 
because  the  need  of  finding  food  had  i> 
creased  and  differentiated  their  ori^:i 
feculty  of  discriminatii^  one  hue  from  i:- 
other.  And,  last  of  all,  man  himself  deritf 
from  his  quadrnmanous  arboreal  aIlcestc^ 
a  taste  for  the  colours  which  adorned  as- 
characterised  their  food. 

As  Mr.  Allen  admits,  the  eridenis  f:* 
much  of  this  is  insecure.   The  theorj.i- 
suming  an  incipient  colour  acMe  in  in*- 
and  birds  and  incipient  colouration  a  w- 
tain  parts  of  plants,  shows  how  a  dew-^  ■ 
ment  both  in  the  subjective  facnltr  iw  -  \ 
the  objective   quality  might  have  ^■ 
brought  about  by  the  circumstances  V  '^; 
stant  interdependence  in  which  a  large 
the  animal  world,  man  included,  stii  ■' 
wards  the  vegetable.    But  there  a« 
awkward  exceptions,  not       be  sell'* 
by  Mr.  Allen's  request  to  take  nasts 
in   the    lump    and   not  be  too 
ing  in  single  instances.    Imagination  a  ■ 
dangerous  minister,  when  it  leads  ns 
"state  our  hypothetical  conclnsionj J_ 
clearness'  sake,  in  tbe  language  of  estab^-' 
fact."   And  the  argument  seems  w*^" 
precisely  at  the  point  at  which  it  onp 
be  strongest.    It  gives  too  little  explan»^^ 
of  the  immediate  ancestry  of  the  «Jr  : 
sense  in  man.    It  is  not  from  the  qnwj^ ; 
mana  that  man  can  inherit  a  tn^  - 
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rolonr  if  that  taste  is  in  any  dose  con. 
aexion  with  genoral  brillianoy  of  hue  either 
in  the  mcmkeT  or  l^e  monkey's  food.  The 
Darwinian  chain  is  a  long  one,  and  Kr. 
Alien  baa  bestowed  more  attention  on  the 
earlier  than  on  the  later  linka. 

In  the  philological  and  imthropological 
d-scossion  at  the  close  of  his  book  Mr.  Alien 
lias  shown  a  aonnd  judgment  and  laid  down 
some  important  principles  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  language.  The  scantiness 
uf  many  primitive  colour-vocabularies  is 
idmply  due  to  the  absence  of  any  practical 
neceesity  which  makes  it  important  to  mark 
rtut  one  coloor  fixim  another.   With  the 
^wth  of  the  arts,  the  a^nration  of  shades 
!Uid  tints  becomes  more  imd  more  minute, 
i^rhaps  !Mr.  Allen  has  not  snfficiently  ad- 
verted to  the  possibility  of  national  dif- 
ferences in  the  feeling  for  colours,  as  for 
□any  other  things.    And  it  might  be  said 
that  the  art  of  gardening  has  a  considerable 
place   in  fostering  the  taste  for  colours. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  defective  nomenclature  for  colours  in 
ancient  Greek.    And  what  does  Mr.  Allen 
?aj-  to   the   services  of  that  frugivorons 
nation,  tbe  Turks,  towards  the  cultivation  in 
European  lands  of  the  brilliant  flowers  of  the 
tslip,  tbe  hyacinth,  the  Asiatic  rannnculus, 
and  the  horse-chestnut  P     Wh.  Wallace. 


•ejected  Titles  from  ihe  Digest.  Part  I. — 
Mandati  vel  Contra.  Digest  XVII.,  1. 
Translated  and  Annotated  by  Bryan 
■\ValkeT,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Law  Lecturer  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Ac. 
(Cambridge .-  University  Press.) 

Ir  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Digest  is  the  moat  worthy  product  of  Uoman 
thought,  and  that  there  is  no  other  piece  of 
Jiomati  literaturewhichadmitsof  comparison 
with  it  either  in  intrinsic  importance  or  in 
the  inflaence  it  has  had  on  the  civilisation 
of  the  world.  And  it  is  probably  true  also 
that  there  is  no  piece  of  Roman  literature 
for  the  fonr  centuries  beginning  with  Plautns 
i<rhich  in  England  is  so  little  read.  Of  late 
yi-ars  {larts  of  it  have  been  set  as  aubiects 
for  Law  Examinations  at  Oxford  and  Gam- 
ttridge,  and  this  has  no  doubt  oioouraged 
[}ir.  Walker  to  nndertake  a  translation  and 
fd  ition  of  parts  of  it.  I  hope  he  will  perae- 
rpwe;  and,  if  in  what  I  have  to  say  I  dwell 
if>on  faults,  it  is  because  this  book  gives 
:v  -idence  of  knowledge  and  ability  capable  of 
lo.  ing  good  service,  and  not  needing  to  be 
ec3  npou  flatteiy.  I  have  read  it  carefully, 
ji  d  gained  by  doing  so ;  bat  criiioism  is  re- 
in ired. 

i'irst.  Dr.  Walker  has  not,  apparently, 
roubled  himself  about  the  authority  for  the 
ext.  or  given  up  the  old-fashioned  notion 
hat  one  MS.  is  aa  good  aa  another,  and  that 
n  editor  may  select  among  MS.  readings 
Hat  which  strikes  his  &ncy  most.  It  so 
lappens  that  in  the  greater  part  of  this  par- 
icoJar  title  the  Florentine  MS.,  on  which  all 
thers  are  shown  by  Mommaen  to  be  almost 
xdasiToly  dependent,  has  not  passed  under 
he  revision  of  the  ordinary  corrector.  For  the 
itter  half  and  rather  more  of  this  title  we 
•a^e  thus  less  MS.  assistance  than  nsnal,  and 
betext  is  certeinly  not  the  better  for  it.  ggt 


even  in  the  first  half  the  text  should  not 
always  be  blindly  reprinted  and  the  sense 
extracted  without  regard  to  grammar.  In 

1.  24,  §  4,  Dr.  Walker  prints  "quod 
heredi  praecepisset  se  ei  empturum,"  and 
translates :  "  Because  he  had  charged  the 
heir  to  bny  it  for  him."  Why  not  adopt  Hal- 
sander's  correction  "quod  heres  recepisset"  ? 
In  1,  57  Dr.  Walker  aaye  he  has  adopted 
Cujaa'  reading,  irvuiiliter,  for  the  ordinary 
utUitert  apparently  ignorant  that  inuHUter  is 
supported  by  the  Bolognese  MSS.  and  by 
the  Basilioi^  has  been  shown  by  Savigny  to 
be  neoeasary,  and,  being  adopted  by 
Mommsen,  may  now  be  oonsidered  the 
ordinary  reading.  Other  instances  might  be 
given.  I  would  suggest  that  in  1.  19  "  ut 
redimatar  "  is  merely  a  gloss  upon"  de  aemcl 
emendo"  suggested  by  '*redeimerib"  inthenext 
line,  and  ought  to  be  struck  out.  I  do  not 
believe  Dr.  Walker's  translation,  "with  a 
clause  for  resale,"  to  be  right  as  the  text 
stands,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  Potbier's 
support. 

Secondly,  Dr.  Walker  has  not,  I  am  afraid, 
anfficient  respect  for  the  Latinity  of  the 
Digest  to  prevent  him   from  translating, 
carelessly  or  defiantly,  in  a  way  which  he 
would  not  do  in  an  ordinary  classical  author. 
He  almost  avows  this  want  of  reapect  in  a 
note  on  1.  49.     That  law  is,  indeed,  not 
without  difficnlties ;  but  the  discnasion  of 
them  by  Yangerow  in  his  section  on  traditio 
would  have  saved  the  editor  from  some  per- 
plexed  statements  in  his  notes.   It  is,  at  any 
rate,  certain  that  "cam.  .  .  emiaset " denotes 
an  event  precedent  to  vendtdi  and  not  the  same 
transaction.    The  ordinary  punctuation  has, 
perhaps,  led  Dr.  Walker  wrong.    Two  dis- 
tinct  casea  are  put,  each  of  which  rauiea  a 
nice  point  on  the  law  of  eviction  and  on  the 
law  of  agency.    In  the  first  an  owner,  acting 
as  the  agent  of  a  bona  fide  possessor^  sells  in 
ignorance  hia  own  dave ;  in  the  second  case 
an  owner  inheriting  a  slave,  who  was  really 
hia  own  already,  directs  an  agent  to  sell  him, 
in  ignorance  of  his  own  original  title.  Bat 
there  really  is  no  justification  for  translating 
"quod  erat  condemuatus  '*  (1.  6,  §  7)  "any 
amount  which  he  fnt^A<&e  adjudged  to  pay;" 
or  "  si  solus  tempore  liberatns  "  (1.  29,  §  6) 
"discharged  merely   by   lapse  of  time" 
instead  of  "discharged  in  his  own  case  by 
lapse  of  time"  (see  Savigny,  iii.,  p.  220, 
for  the  meaning).      In   1.   48,  §  2,  the 
editor  makes  nonsense  of  the  passage  by 
ignoring  the  regular  meaning  of  giiuis.  He 
actually  translates  "  ut  cuivis  credaa"  "that 
yoa  should  lend  to  aomebody"  (instead  of 
"  that  you  should  lend    to   anyone  you 
choose");  and  "quemvis  fundam"  "a  cer- 
tain field  "  !    There  are  not  a  few  other  mis- 
tranalations,  some  from  momentary  mistake, 
as  in  the  first  sentence  of  1.  5'd ;  others 
from  not  catching  the  sense,  as  in  1.  £1 
where  ei  .  .  .  ei  ia  translated  "  either  .  .  . 
or ;  "  others  from  an  imperfect  grasp  of  the 
precise  force  of  the  words,  as  in  I.  22, 
§  11,  "si  redandet  in  eum  captio  qui  sos- 
cepit  mandatum,"  where  "redundat  "  is  not 
*'  become  excessive,"  nor  "  captio  "  quite 
"  inconvenience."    "  If  the  mandatee  should 
thereby  be  exposed  to  loss "  would  be  a 
nearer  translation.     In   1.  6,   §  7,  "sub 
nomine  alterius "  is  not  "  on  the  other's 
accoantj"  bnt  simply  "  under  the  name  of 


another "  (a  use  of  alter  for  which  there 
ia  plenty  of  authority).  In  1.  36,  §_  2. 
"propiuaest  at  mandatam  sascipi  possit " 
is  not  "  it  is  possible  for  a  mandate  to  be 
undertaken,"  but  "it  is  more  auitable  to 
allow  of  a  mandate's  being  undertaken ; " 
"  Eleganter  tractat "  is  not  "  minutely  dis- 
cusses "  bnt  "  discusses  a  nice  point ;  *'  and 
so  on. 

Again,  in  translating  a  book  like  the 
Digest  where  the  language  is  taken  from 
that  of  common  life,  but  with  a  generally 
very  precise  use  of  all  terms  at  all  technical, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  retain  as  much  aa 
possible  the  same  English  word  for  the  same 
Latin  word.  To  thia  Dr.  Walker  seema  to 
have  paid  but  little  attention,  and  the 
neglect  of  it  blanta  ihp  sharpness  of  the 
expression,  though  ib  does  not  so  often 
alter  the  meaning  or  greatly  mislead  the 
reader.  Instances  of  this  may  be  foand 
pretty  frequently. 

Farther,  there  is  sometimes  a  real  misun- 
derstanding or  mis-statement  of  the  matter. 
A  few  instances  may  here  be  given ;  they 
are  certainly  not  all.    In  the  note  to  I.  10, 
§   4,  the  iitilis  institoria  is   said   to  be 
granted  to  a  procurator.    It  can  be  no  news 
to  Dr.  Walker  that  the  institoria  and  uUlis 
instiioria  were  actions  not  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
curator, but  to  main  a  master  liable  for  the 
obligations  of  l(is  manager.   Li  1. 14,  a  note 
on  "si  vendiderit  hereditatem,*'  &c.,  statos 
"  It  is  throughout  taken  for  granted  that  he 
had  ceded  the  inheritance  before  adUio,  and 
is  heres  ah  intestaio."  Dr.  Walker  should  con- 
sult the  title  "De  hereditate  vel  actione  ven- 
dita  "  (xviii.,  4),  and  he  will  not  confuse  the 
sale  of  an  inheritance  with  the  extinct  in 
jure  cessio  of  the  old  law.    In  1.  34,  §  1, 
a  man  who  is  part  inheritor  of  an  estate 
accepts  a  mandate  from  another  person  to 
purchasoitforbim.  Thia  person  dies  before  the 
purchase  is  completed,  and  thereby,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  mandate  drops. 
But  it  is  suggested  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstauoea  the  matter  may  be  treated  as  a 
conditional  sale.   Dr.  Walker  quite  rightly 
says  the  condition  is  the  willmgneas  of  the 
co-heirs  to  sell  their  interest.   This  clearly 
implies  that  the  purchase  is  already  efiected 
as  far  as  the  mandatee's  share  ia  concerned, 
subject  to  the  condition  mentioned,  and, 
therefore,  the  death  has  not  taken  place  re 
Integra,  and  does  not,  therefore,  invalidate 
future  claims.    Dr.  Walker  reverses  this, 
and  supposes  the  death  to  have  taken  place 
before  the  mandatee's  share,  and  not  before 
the  shares  of  the  others,  bad  been  purchased. 
If  Bo,  there  has  not  been  a  sale  on  condition, 
but  no  sale  at  all,  and  the  death  has  taken 
place   re   integra  \     Again,    in  1.  44,  the 
word  persequi  is  translated  "  proceed  extra 
ordinem,"  and  reference  is  made  to  Dig.  1., 
16, 1.  178.  This  meaning  is,  indeed,  autho- 
rised  in  passages  where,  as  in  the  Aquilian 
stipulation  (D.  xlvi.,  4, 1.  18),  it  ia  to  be  dis- 
tinguished Trom  actio  and  petitio;  bat  its 
much  more  common  meaning,  as  here,  is 
simply  "  sue  for,"  and  may  be  seen  in  line 
22  of  thia  very  title ;  in  xviii.,  1,  34 ;  or  in 
the  Institutes,  iv.,  6,  §§    16,  17;  or  in 
plenty  of  other  places.  Dr.  Walker  has  here 
fallen  into  a  very  common  mistake  of  taking 
the  explanations  given  in  the  Digest  aa 
lexicographical  and  general  definitions,  in- 
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stead  of  being  merely  pieces  of  practical 
legal  interpretation  and  often  confined  to 
special  nses  or  occasions. 

A  ievr  words  may  here  be  added  on  the 
qnestion  already  toached  of  tbe  Latinity  of 
the  Digest.  It  has  many  admirable  qnalities ; 
it  is  natnral,  bnsiness-like,  brief,  carefnl, 
clear-cat,  in  many  respects  the  very  model  of 
style  for  such  matter.  Bat  the  brevity  with 
which  a  case  is  referred  to  does  not  nn- 
freqnently  demand  in  tbe  reader  not  only  a 
clear  head  bat  also  a  happy  insight  into  tbe 
precise  point  or  aspect  of  the  case  which  is 
meant  to  be  presented,  and  of  which  the 
legal  characteristic  is  to  be  determined. 
Some  prima  facia  confusion  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  cansed  by  the  third  person  of  a  veria 
being  nsed  without  its  grammatical  subject 
being  expressed,  or  even  being  the  nearest  to 
it.  Nor  is  it  convenient  to  have  in  the 
statement  of  a  hypothetical  case  the  same 
party  sometimes  made  in  one  clause  the  first 
or  second  person,  and  in  another  clause 
made  the  third.  In  these  statements  of  hypo- 
thetical cases  tbe  present  subjunctive  and 
indicative  are  interchangeable,  and  so  is  the 
perfect  subjunctive  and  the  completed 
future  indicative ;  and  the  time  previous  to 
such  a  perfect  or  completed  future  is  often 
denoted  by  a  pluperfect  indicative,  and 
subordinate  clauses  put  in  the  imperfect 
subjunctive.  If  we  add  to  this  tbe  frequent 
omission  to  mark  by  the  nse  of  the  subjunc- 
tive the  dependency  of  a  clause  upon  an 
infinitive,  or  <^  a  question,  we  have  stated 
at  any  rate  the  most  noticeable  grammatical 
usages  of  tbe  legal  style.  Straining  the 
grammar  in  order  to  help  one  through  a 
difficulty  is  as  little  justifiable  here  as  in  a 
writer  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Henbt  J.  BOBT. 


SCIENCE  yOTSS. 


Th6  Origin  of  Limestone  Mockg. — Xlr.  Sorbys 
Presidential  Address  to  tbe  Geological  Society, 
delivered  at  the  last  aoniversary  meetinpr,  has  just 
been  published  in  the  Society's  Joumul.  The 
address  forms  a  valuable  dissertation  on  tbe  struc- 
ture and  origin  of  limestooea,  giving  the  result  of 
well-nigh  thirty  years'  study  of  the  subject,  and 
including,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  vast 
amount  of  original  research.  As  an  introduc- 
tion to  tbe  main  subject  Mr,  Sorby  describes 
tbe  microscopic  structure  and  the  mineral 
nature  of  ahella  and  other  orgaoic  bodies  of 
calcareous  character.  He  then  discusses  the 
influence  of  oriBioal  mineral  constitution  on 
tbe  preservation  of  fossils ;  tbe  chemical  deposi- 
tion of  ealcio  carbonate ;  and  the  consolidation  of 
limestones.  The  body  of  tbe  essay  consists  of  a 
description  of  tbe  ty^cal  limeetones,  in  descend- 
ing geological  order ;  and  at  tbe  end  of  the  paper 
tbe  chief  points  are  neatly  presented  in  tabular 
form.  Although  this  masterly  essay  is  modestly 
styled  "  only  s  sort  of  first  attempt  and  rough 
sketch "  of  tbe  subject,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  it  will  become  classical  in  geological  literature, 
and  that  no  one  for  many  a  year  hence  will  venture 
to  write  on  tbe  genesis  of  calcareous  rocks  with- 
out reference  to  Uie  1879  Address. 

EikotyUna. — This  body  is  a  derivative  of  tbe 

Cffin  of  brown  coal.  E.  Lippmann  and  J. 
diczek  find  that  nearly  all  the  paraffin  met 
with  in  commerce  contains  oxygen.  Tbe  specimens 
on  which  they  operated  were  treated  with  sodium 
to  remove  it.  To  introduce  chlorine  into  these 
purified  {troducts  tbey  employed  phosphorous 
pentaohloride,  wUeh  was  added  to  the  solution  of 


the  paraffin  iu  carbon  tetrachl<Hide  and  heated 
with  it.  In  this  way  a  chloride  having  tbe 
formula  O^t^sgCl  was  obtained  which,  when  dis- 
tilled under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  gave 
up  its  chlorine  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  chloride, 
the  hydrocarbon  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  of  eikoaylene,  and  which  has  tbe  formula 
C^Hgg,  remaining  isolated.  It  possesses  all 
the  characters  of  an  olefine,  and  forms  a 
second  chloro>derivetive  having  the  composition 
C^H^Cl,.  Eikosylene  is  consequently  homo- 
logous with  cetylene  0,fH„,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  high  member  of  the  acetylene  series  {_Ber,  cAem. 
Oe»eU.,  xii.,  62). 

Prof.  Sughei!  New  Induction  Balance. — The 
simple  apparatus  which  Prof.  Hughes  described 
and  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society  on  May  22 
and  tbe  Physical  Society  on  May  24  is  likely  to 
be  employed  as  an  instrnmoLt  of  accurate  research 
in  several  departments  of  sciecee.  One  form  of 
tbe  apparatus  consists  of  two  coils  of  insulated 
copper  wire,  fixed  on  a  horizontal  wooden  rod, 
about  one  foot  apart.  They  form  part  of  a  circuit 
— the  primary — which  contains  a  small  battery 
and  a  clock-microphone.  Between  them  is  a 
third  similar  coil— tbe  secondary — moveable  along 
the  rod,  with  a  telephone  in  circuit.  Changes  or 
the  current  strength  in  the  primary  coils  produce 
induced  currents  in  the  secondary,  and  conse- 
quently sounds  in  the  telephone,  when  tbe  move- 
able coll  is  near  one  or  other  end  of  the  horizontal 
rod,  butforsomepositionbetween  tbe  twothe  sounds 
will  entirely  disappear.  If  tbe  primary  coils  are 
precisely  alike  in  all  respects,  the  zero  point  will 
be  midway  between  them;  but  by  sufiiciently 
diminishing  the  length  of  wire  on  either  coil  the 
zero  point  can  be  drawn  as  near  to  it  as  we  please. 
This  is  the  form  of  instrament  which  has  been 
already  used  by  Dr.  Sichardson  for  obtuning  a  mea^ 
sure  of  the  relative  hearing  powm  of  individuals. 
For  other  appbcations  a  difierent  arrangement 
is  required ;  it  consists  of  two  hollow  cylindrical 
boxes,  around  each  of  which  are  wound  two  paral- 
lel coils.  One  pair  of  these  is  connected  by  a 
wire  and  is  placed  iu  circuit  with  a  battery 
and  clock  microphone.  The  other  two  are  con- 
nected in  a  telephone  circuit.  The  induction 
set  up  in  tbe  secondary  line  from  tbe  current 
passing  through  the  primary  coils  is  balanced 
by  the  reversal  of  one  of  tbe  bottom  coils  and  ad- 
justed to  an  absolute-silence  point.  Now,  if  any 
metallic  substance,  a  coin,  for  example,  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  boxes,  the  balance  is  destroyed  by 
the  induction  currents  set  up  in  the  body  of  the 
metallic  substance  introducea,  and  tbe  ticking  be- 
comes audible ;  and  so  delicate  can  the  adjustment 
be  made  that  if  two  coins,  similar,  but  not  abso- 
lutely identical  in  weight  or  composttioa,  be  in- 
troduced, the  difierence  can  be  at  once  detected 
by  the  sound.  Prof.  Hughes  has  drawn  up  a  table 
of  the  comparative  disturbing  value  of  discs 
of  di&rent  metals,  all  of  the  nze  and 
shape  of  a  shilling.  The  list  agrees  in  the 
main  with  the  lists  of  electrical  conduc- 
tivities, hut  there  are  considerable  divergences, 
which  may  be  due  to  some  peculiarity  of 
structure  of  tbe  metals  when  formed  into  discs. 
Tbe  behaviour  of  iron  is  peculiar,  owing  to  its 
magnetisation  by  the  primary  current.  The  in- 
strument has  disclosed  very  remarkable  differences 
in  bars  of  iron  and  steel  of  the  same  exact  form 
and  size,  but  differently  treated;  these  have  led 
tbe  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of 
magnetism  is  similar  to  that  of  temper.  A 
rise  of  temperature  Is  found,  in  the  case  of  all 
metals,  to  produce  a  notable  efieet^  the  direc- 
tion of  the  effect  being  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
magnetic metals  difierent  from  that  which  is 
obasrved  with  iron,  steel,  and  nickel.  For  the 
measurement  of  electrical  conductivities,  both  of 
solids  and  liquids — and  perhaps  of  gases  also — for 
assaying,  for  detecting  changes  of  temperature, 
and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  the  new  In- 
duction Balance  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  store  of  tools  of  the  iuTestigator. 


The  Tranaform^wn  cf  Stardi  mfo  Thxtmt  n 
the  Cold. — Starch,  it  is  known,  is  ilowly 
formed  into  dextrose  when  boiled  for  t  Icag  li,;, 
with  water.    Rifaan  has  made  some  obeervit:..:} 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  same  result  but  ^ 
arrived  at  in  the  cold,  though  much  more  ^> 
ally.    A  solution  formed  by  boiling  one  fa 
of   finely-divided  starch  in  one  hundred 
water  saturated  with  salt  and  filtering  the  si» 
is  imputreecible,  and  may  be  preaerved  for  i  ji 
time.   After  a  year  the  author's  solution  sppi^ 
to  be  less  senmtive  to  iodine,  and  after  tha  • 
four  years  was  no  longer  colotned  by  that  nc. 
It  was  neutral,  limpid,  contained  no  tnn  of n 
organised  ferment,  reduced  llu  copper  t^. 
energetically,  and  was  coloured  brown  hj  liSaU 
Determined  by  the  eoppw  test,  everr  100  n 
contained  O'lll  gramme  of  dextrose i'lmtirlie 
ferrocnuide  of  potassiam  was  employed,  Thic!ii< 
not  aneeted  by  dextrin,  100  cc.  contsined  01": 
gramme.   A  mixture  of  nine-tenths  deitroKui 
one-tenth  dextrin  was  consequently  foroied fri 
the  starch.    The  solution  inatubeSOOmmJti 
rotated  to  the  right:  a„=:  +  0'i6°.  The  ul!« 
calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  thi*  \a» 
formation  of  starch  in  the  cold  without  af^nw 
in  its  bearings  on  the  physiolc^  of  TeEufr 
growth  {Bull.  Sac.  CA.,  xxxi.,  10)1 

Thb  Farkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  vli:  i 
temporarily  located  at  Univeruty  Col1eg«,  U- 
don,  will  be  opened  to  tbe  pubHc  ou  soil  i'::: 
July  1  next. 

Fairfield  County  Minerala.—Q.  J.  Bro-'h  a: 
E.  S.  l>ana  have  just  published  a  second  ]Bfe  r. 
tbe  minerals  of  Fwrfield  County,  Connolb::: 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  Msj  K: 
Some  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to  tbeir  iy- 
paper.  In  the  present  communication 
describe  a  new  mineral  which  they  nsme  jc- 
Jiddite.  It  occurs  in  massive  crysullise  k» 
gates,  rarely  in  distinct  crystals.  It  hmnK- 
ness  3-6,  and  the  specific  gravitj  3^  i 
adamantine  lustre,  and  is  white  or  ali^it^ 
colour.  Tbe  streak  is  whitSj  and  ikntew 
itself  transparent.  It  occurs  m  snuBiutidiia 
fiilowite  (described  beyond),  and  in  msasBo! see* 
size  immediately  associated  with  e(»ptK.4r/. 
triploidite,  and  dickinsonite.  The  crntilitel^ 
to  the  triclinic  system.  The  snslyM  (Sa^ 
accorded  with  the  numbers: — 

Phosphoric  add  .  .  .  SS'S' 
Iron  protoxide  .  .  .  6  W 
Hanganeae  protoxide  .  1310 
Lime  .  .  .  .  .  M-M 
Water  

lOfOO 

which  corresp  ond  with  the  forainls  3R0.F/I> 
H,0,  where  R  -  Oa :  Hn  +  Fe  -  3 : 1  snd  tk 
ofMn:Feisalso3:l.  FiUowiteoccunmp^ 
kr  crystalline  masses  which  are  not  iofrqa^ 
penetrated  1^  distinct  prismatic  crystals  o'^^ 
toidite,  and  sometimes  eneloee  pBrticles  t-J^ 
fleldite.   Reddingite  is  very  commonly  t»^'^ 
with  fiUowite,  and  in  many  casea  it  isDotrt*; 
distinguish  the  two  miner^   The  ka"!'^^''. 
and  the  specific  gravity  3*41— 45.   The  1^-' 
Bubresinous  to  greasy;  the  colour  generil?"^^ 
yellow,  also  yrflowish  to  reddish-browi.*? 
red  or  green  tinge,  and  rarely  almost  cci-*^ 
The  crystals  have  a  marked  rbombohednlt*^; 
the  measurements,  however,  point  to  s  idds*-- 
form,  and  that  this  is  the  true  explaiutifilj 
proved  by  the  subsequent  optical  ex»niii»tti'K-__^ 
results  of  the  analyses  of  this  mineral  Dearlj*-^  - 
with  the  numbers  given  below : — 
Phoephoric  acid      .      .  ■ 
Iron  protoxide  .     '  ?! 

Han^oeae  protoxide  • 

Lin  

Soda  

Water  ^''^ 

which  an  those  conespondiag  t»  the 
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SI^P.O,  +H,0,  if  in  this  formula  R-Hn  :  Fe : 
Gft :  N«  -  6  : 1 : 1 : 1.  A  snull  amoant  of  water 
»u  met  with  evea  in  the  most  teansparant  spsci- 
tucoe.  If  the  water  be  oot  esseDtiaf,  the  compo- 
ntion  of  the  rainenl  woold  be  somewhat  analo- 
roQs  to  that  of  triphytite,  eontuning  Bodiam  ia 
[klice  of  Uthinm. 


PHILOLOGY  N0TJB8, 
^Xanordia^vnddu  engUsohe  Vvnian  der  Trutan' 
■wvjw,  hgg;.  V.  E.  Kolbing.  I.  TheiL  Tristramssaga 
.»&lMndar.    (Heilbroua:  Henninfrer.)   The  pre- 
li^aA  Tolume  givee  the  full  text  of  the  Icelaadio 
'JTridaumoffa,  together  with  a  Crerman  translation 
f^jtd  notes  and  a  literary-historical  Introduction. 
~"Vb«nuunresulte  arethatthe  Icelandic  Sagaiaaclose 
'Vualatios  of  the  Old  French  poem  of  Thomas,  of 
^fiieh  fragments  onl^  hare  been  preserred  ;  and 
ciat  the  Middle  High  German  of  Trittan  und 
Isolde  of  Gottfried  von  Strassbuig  is  also  derived 
directly  from  Thomas's  poem.   The  English  Sir 
Trittrem — ao  ediUon  oi  which,  with  £itroduc- 
tion,  sotw,  and  gloiHuy,  will  complete  the  work — 
OB  tbe  otMr  hand,  takes  great  liberties  with  the 
arfinal  story,  so  u  almost  to  destroy  its  ecaw 
tinityr  the  poet  ooDoeotratiiw   his  attention 
ckttSy  on  the  complicated  strophes  in  which  his 
vnrk  is  composed.   The  most  interesting  and  im- 

Kt  result  of  Dr.  Kolbine'a  ioTestigRtions  is 
ring  definitely  settled  the  relation  between 
^ott^ried^B  poem  and  his  original.    It  appears 
'kat,  aa  regitfds  the  matter,  Qottfried  scrupulously 
Adhered  to  the  origioal,  often  tra&elating  whole 
/>Msages  word  for  word,  aUowing  himself  altera- 
f  lone  or  omissions  only  when  his  poetical  taste  and 
J  udgment  were  directly  oSended  against.  Dr. 
■t^olbing  proteets  rightly  against  the  preTailing 
^jasAfsatj  to  vindicate  for  the  Middle  High  Ger- 
'wnaai  poets  oTer-mnch  independence  and  subjec- 
tivity of  treatment  in  their  borrowings  from 
Freneh  UtsntoTS,  and  pointo  out  that  in  future 
our  attMitiia  must  be  mainly  concentrated  on  the 
s^lutio  diOmnoes  between  the  French  efdcs  and 
their  German  adaptetions. 

UssES  the  title  Btrtran  de  Swm,  nein  Zeben 
^nd  seine  Works  (Halle  :  Niemeyer),  Herr  Albert 
sp^timming  has  published  a  critical  edition  of  the 
r^oems  of  the  weU-known  troubadour,  accom- 
panied by  a  fnll  biognphy.   Though  many  points 
t,3«  still  obscure,  tiie  editor  has  cleared  up  a  frood 
4,eal  of  lha  poet's  history,  which  is  IntimHtely* 
connected  with  that  of  our  Henry  II.  and  his 
HDn,  whose  ftiend  and  subject  Bertran  was,  ntid 
is  whose  quarrels  be,  as  lord  of  a  castle  in  PtSri- 
ircwd,  took  an  active  nait  \  and  not  the  least  io- 
temting  portion  of  tne  book  is  the  short  native 
P'loven^l  notices  of  events  in  bis  life,  especially 
Ittcm  referring  to  the  poems  numbered  32  and 
irS.   The  determination  of  the  text  of  each  poem 
J  mainly  based  on  the  classification  of  the  Mms. 
;C=uiC&ining  it,  all  varianta  being  given,  and  coa- 
[t^ttiral  readings  being  italicised  ;  the  ortho<;raphy 
foUows  that  of  the  filS.,  whichever  it  may  be, 
.■oatainin;;  tbe  best  readiuga.    Tbe  notes  are  full, 
lod  the  Glossary  complete,  po  that  an  elementary 
icquniutance  with  Proveo^iil  grammar  will  enable 
Jie  work  to  be  read  intolligeutly;  but  the  general 
of  the  Oloeaary  ia  rendered  troublesome  by 
Its  referring  only  to  the  poem  and  line,  with- 
iiut   there  being  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
r^rmer   at  the   bead   (or  side)  of  each  page 
if    tbe   text.      The  only   respect  in  wnicb 
llerr  :Stimming's  work  appears  deficient  is  tbe 
parelT   linguistic,  especially   the  phonological ; 
be   xnerely  remarks  that  the  orthographr  {i.e., 
phonology)  cannot  be  determined  from  the  rliymes, 
u  the  poet  uses  the  various  (dialectically  [or 
Ebronologicaliy  P]  dilTering)  forms  of  a  word  as  ne 
tinds  convenient.    This  is  probably  true  to  some 
extent,  but  we  should  like  to  have  tbe  evidence 
^lat  bffore  ns;  we  think,  to  take  one  of  big  own 
'xamples,  that  tbe  editor  would  find  it  di/Hcult  to 
tbow  that  certain  rhymes  require  tbe  foro)  ^calt 


(Mod.  Fr.  ehevaux),  and  exclude  cavaua.  And  if 
the  rhyme-evidence  fails,  an  examination  of  local 
chartNS,  and  of  tbe  dialect  now  spoken  in  the 
poet's  home,  would  have  often  justified  tbe  choice 
of  a  certain  form  to  the  rejection  of  others,  and 
thus  have  diminished,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
beginners,  the  prevailing  confusion ;  it  may  be 
safely  aseumed,  to  give  a  single  ioBtance,  that 
Bertran,  except  when  pressed  for  a  rh;me,  did  not 
use  tiie  five  forms  dreU,  drtiehf  dreg,  dr^^  drei 
(Mod.  Ft.  droit)f  but  only  one  of  them,  yet  bis 
editor  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  to  deter- 
mine  which  this  was.  As  might  be  expected 
from  tbe  publisher,  paper  and  print  are  excellent; 
and  the  volume  may  be  cordiallv  recommended, 
not  only  to  students  of  Piovoical  litaratotv,  but 
to  all  who  wish  to  learn  someuiing  of  old  Pro- 
ven^ aristocratic  life. 

Maniui  de  la  Langue  ChJdpe  ou  Albanaiee.  Far 
Auguste  Dozon.  (Paris :  Leroux.)  Philologists 
ma^  be  congratuli^  upon  possessing  at  last  a 
satisfactorv  gzammar  of  tbe  Albanian  langnsRs. 
VoD  HahiTB  AlbmutUohe  Slu^en  tuid  Oamanu's 
Qrammatologia  comparata  dflta  lingua  atbane$e 
have  gone  £u  towards  deariog  up  the  mystery 
that  so  long  hang  abont  the  dlaJects  of  the  Skipe- 
tars  or  Albanians,  but  a  full  and  trustworthy 
STsmmar  was  still  wanted :  and  this  want  has  now 
been  supplied  by  M.  Dozon.  M.  Bozoa's  work 
consists  of  three  parts.  First  of  all,  it  contains  a 
collection  of  popular  tales,  songs,  and  other  un- 
edited texts;  next,  a  grammar  of  the  Premedi 
dialHit,  supplemented  by  varying  forms  from  the 
other  dialects ;  and,  lastly,  an  Albanian-French 
vocabulary.  Apart  from  the  question  of  nation- 
ality which  recent  events  have  brought  before  the 
attention  of  the  public,  there  are  several  questions 
of  interest  connected  with  the  Albnuians  and  their 
language.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  they  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Thiaco-IIlyrians  of  ancient 
Greek  history ;  and  were  it  not  that  our  know- 
ledge of  their  language  does  not  readi  back  beyond 
about  three  centuries,  we  might  expect  to  find 
in  it  explanationd  of  the  proper  names  of  early 
Northern  Greece.  The  want  of  literary  monu- 
ments, however,  is  calculated  to  disappoint  this 
expectation;  at  all  eveate,  most  of  the  ex- 
planations that  have  hitherto  been  hazarded  are 
more  than  doubtful.  The  receptivity  of  Albanian 
is  one  of  its  most  striking  features.  Words  have 
been  borrowed  from  all  sides — from  tbe  Greek, 
the  Roman,  tbe  Slav,  and  the  Turk.  Even  the 
name  of  fnther  hss  bedn  borrowed  from  Turkish, 
and  the  early  date  at  which  the  language  began 
to  K'  indebted  to  others  may  be  gtithered  from 
the  fact  that  tbe  forma  of  some  of  tbe  Xjatiii  loan- 
words show  that  they  must  have  been  adopted 
while  Litin  was  still  a  living  tongue.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  luan-words  has  given  rise  to  erro- 
neous views  of  the  philological  affinities  of  Alba- 
nian ;  thus  Oamarda,  ss  M.  Doiou  notes,  has  been 
misled  into  teking  for  native  words  what  are 
really  recent  importations.  New  li^bt  lias  been 
thrown  by  M.  Dozon  iinon  that  leadiD<j:  pectdiarity 
of  Albanian,  the  so-called  postKxed  HrUeK  Ac- 
cording to  him  it  is  really  a  suffix  of  the  noun  i 
corre^jiunding  with  the  determinative  euilixes  of 
the  t^ervian  and  Old  Slavonic  adjective.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  really  wan 
oDce  an  independent  pronoun,  which  in  course  of 
time  passed  into  a  llectional  suffix. 

Zwr  QticiticHe  der  PAtMoffie  und  zur  riimitehen 
LitetaCur.  Von  II.  Hagea.  (Berlin :  Calvary  und 
Oo.)  This  is  n  reprint  of  tour  articltis  oa  the 
Jurist  and  Philologist,  Peter  Daniel,  of  Orleans; 
A.  J.  Bongar's  Diary  of  his  journey  from  Vienna 
to  CoustaotinoDle  in  1665;  B.  J.  ISorij^ar's  lam- 
poon against  tabian  of  Dobua;  unedited  letters 
to  Boogar;  some  poems  from  the  Latin  Anthology 
and  the  Latin  version  of  Oribasius,  the  physician 
of  Peigamus  and  friend  of  Julian.  A.  J.  Bongar's 
Diary  would  probably  be  thouirht  of  the  moat 
(■eneral  interest ;  but  it  is  provokiu;fly  short,  and 
throws  but  little  light  oh  contemporary  lile  and 


manners.  The  book  gives  evidence  of  careful 
labour  and  research,  and  may  be  recommended  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  Latin 
philology. 


FINE  ART. 

A  Catalogue  of  ihe  Qreeh  CohiB  in  the  British 
Museum.  Macedonia,  ^a,  (Printed  by 
Order  of  the  Trustees.) 

WHiLii;  the  previoos  Tolames  of  the  Cata< 
logue  of  Greek  coins  in  the  British  Maseum 
were  models  of  accuracy,  the  present  one, 
losing  nothing  in  this  respect,  has  tbe  im- 
portant addition  of  an  ample  introdaobory 
chapter,  in  which  the  ooins  of  other  collec- 
tions are  drawn  upon  liberally  to  supplement 
those  of  the  Catalogne  itself  in  bearing  oat 
the  politioaL  or  other  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  the  early  coinage  of  Macedonia, 
the  Thraco-Maoedouiau  tribes,  and  Paeon  ia. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Head,  Assistant-Keepor 
of  the  Department. 

Questions  of  standard  and  type  are  of 
infinite  consequence  to  the  historian,  and 
for  hiB  benefit  Mr.  Head  has  worked  un- 
sparingly in  tracing  the  various  influences 
which  in  turn  had  operated  first  on  tho 
primitive  mining  populations  of  Mount 
Pangaeum,  and  thence  spread  westward 
possibly  as  far  as  Italy.  Thin,  in  fact,  is 
the  great  feature  of  his  esfay;  and  if  an 
early  connexion  between  tir's  district  and 
Italy  is  not  absolutely  proved,  it  is  at  least 
exceedingly  ioteiY)sting  to  find  a  coin  struck 
in  the  sixth  century  it.c.  at  the  town  of 
Aeneia,  representing  in  a  delightfully  archuo 
manner  Aeneas  carrying  on  his  shoulders 
Anchises  and  following  Greuaa,  who  car- 
ries similarly  their  son,  Afcanins.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  supposed  that  the  fkmilii\r 
Boman  illustration  of  Aeneas  carrving 
Anchises  bad  been  derived  from  a  design  ou 
Sicilian  coins  with  a  quite  difierent  signifi- 
catioD.  Now,  however,  the  source  is  clear, 
and  at  the  same  time  otherwise  interesting 
as  lying  in  the  route  along  which  early 
civilising  inflaence  is  argued  to  have  spread 
to  Italy.  Thidcoin  is  in  the  Berlin  Maseum. 
In  some  cases  the  designs  on  these  coins  are 
strikingly  similar  to  subjects  of  not  uncom- 
mon occurrence  on  Etruscan  scarabs — for 
example,  the  coin  "So.  2  (on  p.  136)  with 
a  figure  which,  if  it  were  on  a  scarab,  would 
bo  described  as  a  Gorgon  running  to  the 
right,  holding  up  a  necklace,  and  having  twi> 
lat^  wings  to  her  back  and  two  small 
wings  to  ber  heels.  It  is  true  that,  takea 
exactly,  the  figure  is  kneeling,  as  Mr.  Head 
says,  but  Curtius  in  a  memoir  ou  figures  iu 
this  ntbitade  has  proved  that  it  was  meant 
to  indicate  speed,  as,  indeed,  her  two  sets  of 
wings  also  convey.  Mr.  Head  calls  the  wintts 
on  her  heels  winged  talaria,  such  as  Hermes 
and  Perseus  wore ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
lie  is  right.  Again,  the  coin  No.  9  (p.  147) 
with  a  Centaur  carrying  off,  let  us  say, 
Deidameia  might  be  compared  with  Etru!»- 
can  scarabs,  but  a  perhaps  more  interesting 
comparison  would  be,  first,  between  it  and  an 
early  coinage  of  Thasos,  where  there  is  this 
di  fierence,  that  the  Centaur  has  become  a  Saty  r, 
retaining  only  the  ears  and  tbe  tail  of  tbu 
horse,  and,  secondly,  between  these  two  coin- 
ages and  the  sculptured  Centaur  carrying' ttil' 
Deidameia  in  tlic  Alcataenes  pediment  of 
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the  temple  at  Olyrapia  found  in  recent 
Tears.  In  this  Bcnlptnre  the  attitude, 
drapery,  and  type  of  the  heroine  have  a 
IQcenesB  to  the  ramale  figure  of  the  Thasiau 
coin  which  implies  something  in  the  natore 
of  direct  copying,  or  at  least  tends  to  show 
that  the  artist  who  executed  the  sculpture 
and  he  who  designed  the  coin  had  passed 
tiirongh  the  same  sohod.  Brunn,  as  is 
'known,  has  aavaed  that  Faecoiios,  who 
worked  with  Akamenes  at  01}Tipia,  had 
brought  with  him  from  Uende,  in  Thrace, 
a  manner  peooliair  to  this  northern  dis- 
trict. 

The  figure  described  on  pE^e  81  as 
Seilenos  is  more  like  Dionysos,  for  whom 
the  hantharos  in  his  right  hand  would  be 
the  appropriate  symbol,  though  no  doubt  it 
oould  also  be  held  by  Seilenos.  Bat  even 
slight  matters  of  this  kind  to  which  excep- 
tion might  be  taken  are  hard  to  find.  As 
regards  the  coins  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
volume,  they  are,  where  it  is  a  question 
of  artistio  style,  drawn  with  true  appreciation. 

A.  S.  MCRRAT. 


TBS  SALON  or  1B79. 


(Second  yotiee.) 

Is  the  month  of  Augiut  1303,  the  people  of 
Oaicasunne  and  Albi^  stirred  bj  the  preachuw  of 
Brother  Bwnard  D^icieax,  broke  into  the  dan- 

SeoDs  of  the  Inquisition  under  the  eyes  of  Jean 
e  Pecquipny,  "  r^formateur  du  Languedoc  " — thia 
is  the  subject  of  M.  Jean  Paul  Laoreus'  contribu- 
tion to  the  Salon.  A  great  doorway  walled  up 
occupies  the  right ;  stalwart  men  attack  the  solid 
masonry  with  pidr  and  crowbar,  while  behind 
them,  on  the  1»oad  ste^  in  front  of  the  building, 
stands  Jean  de  Fecqoigny,  accompanied  by  the 
OooBuls  of  Oaxcassonne.  On  the  eo^  of  this  step, 
his  back  tamed  to  the  work  which  his  words  have 
set  in  motion.  Brother  Bernard  with  uplifted 
hands  solemnly  lestmins  an  exrated  crowd,  of 
whidi  we  see  (mly  the  forenmners.  All  these 
flgnzes  are  set  affaiuat  the  immediate  back- 
gioand  of  a  hlgn  brick  building ;  only  at 
about  two-thirds  acroaa  the  picture  there  is  a 
sudden  break:  the  building  ends,  and  a  high 
wall  is  carried  along  the  remaining  space,  above 
which  we  ^t  in  we  upper  left-hand,  coraer  a 
square  opening,  and  see,  wyond  the  prison  towers, 
the  habitations  of  men  with  windows  open  to 
Qod's  heaven.  Although  the  puSy  white  clouds 
of  the  sky  are  obtrusively  ill-shaped,  the  whole 
effect  is  wonderfully  true  and  real  to  anyone  who 
knows  the  light  of  the  days  of  blue  sky  in  the 
South }  and  the  way  in  which  pale  tints  are  lost  in 
an  oUiterating  glaK,  while  full  and  positive  hues 
an  merged  in  unseardishle  d^th  and  gloiy,  has 
been  interpreted  by  M.  Laurens,  not  only  with  the 
native  sympathy  of  one  bom  to  this  clear  atmo- 
sphere, out  with  the  artist's  sense  of  how  the 
sadden  contrast  of  {notorial  effect  would  give 
emphasis  to  the  meaning  and  essence  of  his  sub- 
ject. This  picture  is  not,  indeed,  likely  to  have 
the  same  measure  of  popular  success  aa  M. 
Laurens'  Death  of  Marceau,  because  it  cannot 
appeal,  as  that  work  did,  again  and  again,  to  the 
imagination  even  of  the  utterly  untrained ;  it  is, 
however,  impossible  for  anyone  who  knows  the  past 
and  present  of  religious  persecution  to  look  upon  it 
without  a  terrible  vision  of  the  anguish  of  the 
unseen  prisoners  who  for  conscience  sake  sit  in 
darkness  and  under  the  shadow  of  d^th  j  or  from 
the  cells  of  the  Tn^aisirion  the  imi^ination  takes 
a  wider  scope  and  laments  the  pun  of  those  who 
dwell  in  uncmsenlitu:  bonds — bonds  which  eat 
into  both  qtirit  and  flflsb.  But  the  hour  of  de- 
livemnce  is  the  hour  that  strikn  at  the  moment 
ohoflen  by  H.  Iaqtmu,  and  in  selecting  which  he 


has  departed  from  his  uftial  co^om  of  dwelling 
oo  the  most  gloomy  aspects  of  Uiis— a  oast  m 
thoaf^t  which  is,  of  oonzse,  offiuuiTe  to  the 
avwsse  puUie,  Mt  which  his  frequently  jm- 
vailed  in  some  of  the  jneatest  nunds  and  finest 
natures  of  the  race,  'nie  walls  are  yidding  to 
repeated  blows,  and  Ihe  Inquisitor  in  robes  of 
cnmson  and  scarlet  looks  on  helpless;  he  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  the  hoes  of  his 
clothes  are  h^htoied  by  n^hbondng  touches 
of  green  such  as  Veronsee  loved,  and  by  the  yellow 
draperies  of  one  of  the  consuls  standing  near ;  this 
yellow  gets  its  full  value  detached  against  the 
sombre  brown  of  Brother  Bernard's  garments,  and 
thns  fif  .Laurens,  by  obbuning  an  extraordinary  force 
in  the  blood-red  and  vermilion  of  the  immediate 
fisregroond,  puts  his  red-brick  walls,  which  would 
otherwise  be  overpowering,  into  th«r  proper 
place. 

There  are  very  few  men  now,  I  think,  who  show 
anything  like  the  same  virility  of  manner  as  Al. 
Laurens.  The  character  which  marks  M.-  Lumi- 
nals' Depart  pour  la  Chaaae,  dam  lei  Qaulea,  is 
forcible  ;  but  his  Mart  de  C^amm  is  a  better  ex- 
ample of  his  talent  Ohramm,  we  find  from  the 
catalogue,  was  in  the  habit  of  rebeUing  agunst 
his  &ttier,  Cloture  I.,  who  after  repeated  onences 
lost  all  patience,  strangled  Ohramm,  tied  lum  to  a 
bench,  and  then  set  firo  to  the  builmt^  in  which 
he  had  been  imprisoned,  burning  him  together 
with  his  unfortunate  wife  and  dau^ters.  Right 
across  the  foreground,  slightly  foreshortened, 
bound  to  a  rude  plank  supported  on  wooden 
trestles,  lies  the  motionless  body  of  Ghramm  ;  on 
the  further  side  are  two  stout  posts,  to  which  the 
Kving  -victims  are  tied — in  sulleu  misery  the  wife 
gazes  with  envy  on  him  who  no  longer  feels,  as 
tiie  flames  approach,  and  her  youngest  bom,  hid- 
ing her  face,  clings  to  her  knees ;  the  elder 
girl,  on  her  knees  to  the  right,  near  the  head  of 
her  father,  writhes  in  her  bonds,  heaving  back  and 
shoulders  with  frantic  force.  The  background  is 
hot  with  coming  fire,  full  of  deep  tones  of  warm 
rich  IwowuB  uunst  which  tiie  Setb.  uui  floating 
yellow  locks  of  the  fair  OaulishwcMnant^  as  domi- 
nant spaces  of  light ;  then  in  front  come  the  doll- 
green  aues— suddenly  touched  ud  enforced  bv 
morsels  of  black  and  orange — which  clothe  the  dead. 
There  is  much  in  the  execution  of  M.  Luminals 
which  recalls  the  effect  produced  by  the  solid  and 
masterly  practice  of  Couture,  whose  Isst  contribu- 
tion, L  Homme  A  la  Musette,  now  appears  on  the 
walls.  The  skill  with  wbich  vigorous  accent  is 
given  to  every  detail,  and  admirable  relief  is  ob- 
t»ned,  while  at  the  same  time  each  outline  is  in- 
corporate in  the  general  mass,  are  points  to  be 
noticed  in  all  that  M.  Laminua  does,  although 
neither  the  Depart  pour  la  Qtane  nor  La  Mori  de 
Chramm  conveys  so  striking  an  impression  of  the 
masterly  character  of  his  talent  as  the  great  deco- 
rative work,  a  hunting-scene,  executed  for  the 
Bestautant  of  the  H^ktel  OontinentaL  From  a 
compsrison  of  this  work  vrith  his  treataient  of 
historical  subjects  one  is  led  to  infer  that 
M.  Luminals  would  always  show  the  greater 
facili^  in  deaUng  with  matter  for  pictureec^ue 
romance.  In  spite  of  the  evident  sincmty 
of  his  amlation,  the  definite  framewoik,  whum 
imposes  itself  on  a  painter  of  history,  seenu 
to  act  as  a  restrunt,  rather  than  as  a  stimulant,  to 
his  imagination,  fonnng  him  often  to  dispense 
with  the  employment  of  those  very  materitds 
which  constitute  his  chief  wealth.  Yet  when 
one  turns  to  many  of  the  historical  painters  of 
note,  and  finds  that  Lueien  M^lin^e,  in  spite  of 
the  earnest  labour  and  study  with  which  he 
applies  himself  bit  by  bit  to  his  work — which 
was  never  more  apparent  than  in  his  pres«it  con- 
tribntitms,  Le  H^vot  de»  Marchand*  and  Etumu 
Marad  et  le  Dtm^pkin  Charlet—^  still  aa  &r  as 
ever  from  any  sense  of  the  general  effect  proper 
to  a  jnctoie ;  when  we  find  that  Itfaignan,  who 
gave  us  a  rif^t  to  expect  muoh  of  him,  has  (for 
the  moment  at  ksat)  altogether  gtme  out  of  the 
way;  above  all,  when  we  look  at  Moreau  de 


TourSf  we  feel  that  Lnminus  can  ill  be  spued 
from  theu  ranks.    The  people  who  figm« 
Luminais*  csnras^Uke  Ooutue's  I'Smmik 
Atusetta— really  exist,  they  are  setoally  there,  bot 
the  personages  whom  M.  OabHiel*s  able  pnjril  pyj 
upon  the  st^  never  could  have  been  tanrbm 
At  least,  with  all  due  reserve,  that  ii  ]t» 
strikes  me  when  I  look  at  XJne  £rtatme  c 
xrw"  Sikie:  Epreuve  du   Cme^tment.  \ 
crucdfied  Udy,  partially  dr^ed,  and  ezteadBdiu 
her  back  on'  the  wooden  croaa  which  lies 
the  forenound,  is  venr  pretty,  and  amiMlii 
very  ^ood  taste ;  the  choice  of  form,  the  st^.-; 
drawing  (he  it  and  under  correction),  is  u  tn- 
rior  as  one  would  certainly  expect  froo  a  ^ 
tinguished  pupil  of  so  dletinguidied  a  mutetk 
M.  Oahanel;  many  of  the  heus  of  tbehevi^ 
and  bepowdered  heaux,  who  (seen  at  halT-lm^i 
crowd  eager^  around  and  look  in  vain  for  m 
trace  of  physical  suffering — many  of  th<w  bu^ 
show  the  painter's  shrewd  obBtfnaca  ^  ^ 
ognomy,  and  yet  it  is  imposeihtethatthtHiia, 
or  the  woman  who  is  the  objeet  of  tbrirttuiccR, 
were  ever  part  of  the  wwld  of  thhm  IWid- 
reali^  of  the  general  aspect  seems  aunertttmn 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  how  ^ooi  tooi 
of  the  work  is,  and  may  postibly  bsdoeeUeflyL' 
the  quality  of  the  ptdntii^,  whidi  seeai  ia 
conventional  and  wanting  tn  penonil  ^umx 
AT.  Flameng  is  by  no  means  n  oRteatioa 
in  manner  as  M.  Moreau  de  Toon;  W  n  ik 
other  hand  we  get  in  his  Apptt  ia  Gvai-  \ 
male  30  Octobre,  1793.*  iVtsm  delaOma^  I 
rie,  only  a  large  supply  of  stock  tsiftma, 
facea,  and  postmw.    The  principal  Sfsiain 
placed  at  a  long  dining-table  covered  vj|iiri£« 
cloth ;  the  light  stnams  down  from  Aivialo't 
above  thmi  heads,  and  makes  the  lUti^^ 
left  of  the  canvas  tell  brightiy  against  At  frtci- 
latang  crowd  who  appear  on  the  oppostt  altW- 
yond  the  dead  body  of  Vahuti,  which,  pkelat 
Btretcher,oceupieBthe  foregroond.  Tlwefftctili^ 
produced  iS8omewhat^tesc|ue,forthenHiivii: 
table  are  all  well  provided  with  i^tst  udla::^^ 
and  forks — there  is  even  some  bread  in  t  ooner.k 
otherwise  the  cloth  is  clear;  and,as(heTn«t:>i 
gaze  eagerly  across  to  the  stretcher  whld 
down  exacuy  in  front  of  them,  it  is  impoeible 
to  be  visited  by  a  homble  suspicion  tlut  tlieT  L-^ 
going  to  cut  up  their  unfortunate  victim,  and  li:"- 
the  hero  in  the  vast  cocked-hat,  who  stands  at  'J^ 
head,  ia  inviting  them  to  be^n.   il.  PUmeu;  ^ 
been  a  pupil  of  CahauEd,  and  lastly  of  M.  itc 
Paul  Laurens,  whose  favourite  themes  seen 
have  influenced  his  choice  of  sotgect,  bnt  u- 
execution  shows  traces  rather  of  the  teaclun:  & 
his  first  master ;  it  has  none  of  the  ftankuM 
eneiffy  which  distinguishes  M.  Laurans' 
whicn  ia  specually  sympathetic  to  the  nadenii.'  :■ 
the  sombre  aspect  of  tragic  drama. 

l^motony  of  snrfaee  oflen  dunimshei  i> 
efi!»ct  of  work  admirable  in  iteelf,  snd  theR  » 
indeed,  but  few  painters  who  have  a  tnidi «»: 
really  represents  something  like  peisond  cbmcic 
In  thia  respect  M.  Emile  L£vy  seemi  to  - 
curiously  unequal.   His  portrait  of  Mi*-- 

Banmne  de  C         ia  very  remarkable; 

painted  an  ungrateful  subject  to  admiratioc 
brown-velvet  gown  and  scarlet-and-yellW""'-^ 
of  Mdme.  la  Baronne  are  managed  with  ik^*^ 
ddicate  taste,  and  the  drawing  of  her 
made  to  describe  all  that,  about  her  dsion  --- 
of  which  her  face  might  leave  as  in  ignoraw. 
his  poetic  composition,  Letjemut  Epovx,  tlw"'?^ 
is  less  expressive,   hi,  14vy  shows  oa  the  ^* 
groom  who  has  brought  home  his  bride  j<«  ^ 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  new  home  wlua*- 
is  to  make ;  friends  and  kindred  an  sees  k  •■' 
distance,  through  the  open  doorway,  k»™? 
as  they  leave  hsr  for  the  first  time  slone  mtn  ^ 
who  now  lifts  the  veU.   Whatever  there  is 
shortcoming  itt  M.  Lfivy'irendwingof  thiibMi"- 
sahjeet  sBemsam«mqueationofsiiiliDe«»'f''^'„ 
there  is  something  feebly  "•tiim]Nd-'  ]i>o^^  - 
the  putting^in  of  tiie  backgroand,  snd  DSt*" 
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DOT  Uie  draperies  of  the  figures,  which  are  grace- 
fully defiigTied,  look  anfficiently  real  for  the 
solidity  of  other  parts  of  the  wort,  and,  as  a  con- 
ficsiuence,  the  general  tone  seems  unequal  and 
tiiD.    Tone  may,  however,  be  purchased  too 
dearly ;  to  "  tone  "  M.  Henner,  for  instance,  sacri- 
fices everything.    As  I  have  said,  he  this  year 
<mln  repeats  himself ;  we  have  another  Jitut  au 
^ombeau  and  yet  another  Sffloffue,  which,  at  the 
proper  distance,  looks  all  that  it  could  possibly  be 
i3iaje.   Two  nymplu  are  seen  ^unst  the  dflep, 
ny-^terioua  green  licdi^  shadowing  a  pool  whicn 
Tvflects  the  Uue  of  the  sky,  showing  above  the 
..  iverhanging  branches ;  one  to  the  left,  seated  by 
lie  waters,  pipeB—pipes  intently,  her  sonl  going 
out  in  her  play ;  the  other,  to  the  right,  is  less 
^p!e  and  natural — she  poses  a  little  as  she  leans 
sgunst  her  pedestal.   The  effect  of  the  whole  ia 
5;rced ;  the  depth  of  the  sombre  green  is  purposely 
<U(;;»rated  to  give  value  to  the  flesh,  and  uiis  is 
a  trick  which  stales  with  repetition  ;  but  the  result 
IS  80  rich  in  hue,  there  is  something  eo  poetic  in 
the  suggeadons  of  the  infinite  clear  twilight  which 
invites  beneath  the  branches  to  all  the  secrets  of 
the  woods,  that  it  is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  it. 
But— one  parts  with  one's  satisfaction  on  near 
approach.   On  near  approach  it  ia  clear  that 
□otfaingia  reallr  executed.  The  magical  "tone," 
and  the  imprsssion  of  the  full  sweep  of  the  loaded 
truah,  are  ul  that  remains ;  we  are,  indeed,  Tictims 
of  a  trick,  bnt  it  is  at  least  a  trick  which  belongs 
to  BL  Henna  alone. 

There  is  no  other  painting  from  the  nude  which 
hu  anything  like  the  cou-m  of  Henner'a 
Eglogvs.    The  S(dmaci$  of  M.  N^moz  expresses 
oUier  urns.   It  is  a  pretty  Sgiire,  the  drawing  of 
which  strikes  one  as  showmg  really  deUcate  taste ; 
but  the  bae  of  the  green  background  ia  unpleasant 
and  exaggerates  the  ill  effect  of  a  certtun  abuM  of 
reflected  light,  which  recalls  the  method  of 
Booguereau,  and  gives  an  unreal  quality  of  waxen 
transpturency  to  the  flesh.    Bouguereau  himself 
contributes  tfvo  important  works.  The  first,  Jeunes 
Sohimiennet,  shows  how  ioipoesible  it  is  for  him 
to  handJe  a  subject  which  demands  a  frank  and 
honest  nnderatanding  with  nature.   The  second, 
JVmstance  de  Vinm,  has   the  presumption  to 
ciialloige   comparison   with  a  composition  of 
fiaphau's.   The  commonness  and  stupidity  of  the 
heads  of  ^  the  fignras  in  this  work  are  more  than 
usually  tiresome,  and  the  Tritons  are  the  most 
foolish  monsters  of  their  Mnd  that  were  ever  seen ; 
but  VenuB  henelf  in  the  centre  is  an  example  of  that 
delicacy  and  elegance  of  drawing  and  skill  in  model- 
hlfT  which  recommends  so  much  of  Bouguereau's 
work,  and  the  air  and  %ht  of  the  general  effect 
are  remarkable.   It  is,  indeed,  in  this  point  of  ge- 
neral effect  that  M.  Jules  Lef^bvre  seems  to  have 
chiefly  failed  in  \i\&Diane  surprise.    At  a  distance 
everything  ia  lost  in  half-tones,  and  the  work 
li>oks  worn  out  and  efiaced.  Diana,  in  the  centre, 
is  erect  with  an^er ;  one  of  her  maids  wades 
through  the  pool  m  which  she  has  been  bathing, 
bringing  the  news  of  coming  intrusion ;  others  sur- 
Toiind  uieir  miatresa  in  agitated  haste }  and  one,  a 
Touog^  fur  girl,  in  the  foreground,  kneels,  bent 
forward  ia  a  gentle  movement  of  starded  shyness 
which  ia  delicately  expressed  in  the  character  of 
the  iace.  This  %urti  is  so  fresh  and  harmoniously 
youthful  that  it  impresses  one  with  the  belief 
that  some  da^  perhaps  M.  Lef^hne  will  lealise  to 
eke  fall  his  hif^  amtdtiana. 

The  a^Mct  of  innocence  and  youth  is  so 
rately  Attained  in  these  subjects  that  one  cannot 
pass  M.  JeaiHAubert's  Xa  I^fon  d'hatmonie 
without  a  glance  at  it.  The  girl  ud  boy — he 
bronzed  and  glowii^  in  his  crimsw  rument ;  she 
all  lair  and  golden  m  her  white  robes — are  neet- 
liog  together  by  the  edge  of  the  blue  waters,  with 
broad  trees  waving  overhead.  She  must  pipe  to 
him,  and  he  guides  her  search  for  the  harmonies 
he  loves ;  and  the  two  may  well  be  absorbed  as 
they  are  in  each  other  and  their  plav,  for  in  the 
thicket  behind  them  there  ia  Lovenimself,  who 
^ives  the  key-note  w'aich  inspires  the  lorer'a 


ear.  Again,  among  the  water-coloura  are  draw> 
ings  by  M.  Pollet — Un  Taudtt,  a  remarkable 
study  of  a  beautiful  woman,  of  whom  only  the 
back  is  seen,  as  ehe  lies  down  on  her  garret  bed 
drawing  the  clothes  about  her;  and  a  second 
work,  Ompkale — the  portrait  of  a  woman  miser- 
ably thin,  whose  hips  stand  out,  making  great 
lean,  ugly  curves:  a  creature  who,  were  she 
draped,  would  sway  beneath  her  draperies  with 
sinuous  elegance ;  as  it  is,  her  essential  charm  is 
lost.  Yet  compare  the  quiet,  uncooscious  bearing 
of  Omphale  with  the  obvious  undress  of  the  two 
bright  figures  whom  M.  Llx  has  christened  Perles  et 
Cm-ail ;  or,  take  an  extreme — look  at  La  Tentation, 
by  M.  G^rome's  pupil,  Gornier,  whose  wonderful 
ability  serves  only  to  make  his  outrageous  vulgarity 
the  more  hideous  and  revolting. 

M.  FoUet  ia  an  old  man ;  M.  Jeau-Aiibert  dates 
back  among  the  scholars  of  Belaroche.  It  is 
strange,  but  it  seems  as  if  to  the  young  men  of 
this  generation  the  sight  of  candour,  of  simple  un- 
consciousness, of  the  loveliness  of  innocent 
TiTginal  freihnesB  were  forMdden. 

£.  F.  S.  Pathson. 


FAINTINea  ON  FOBCHUJir. 

The  fourth  annual  BKhibition  of  Paintings  on 
Porcelain  by  Amateurs  and  Frofeesiooals,  now  to  be 
seen  at  Messrs.  Howell  and  James's,  shows  that 
the  amateurs  are  gaining  in  strength  and  confi- 
dence, producing  works  which  often  exceed  in 
(Hnginality  those  of  their  friendly  rivals.  The 
prizes  have,  as  usual,  been  moat  carefulfy  and 
judieioualy  awarded,  and  though  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Grown  Princess  of  QeJmanv  for  amateur 
work  has  again  fallen  to  a  lady  of  nutk  (Viacountess 
Hood),  no  one  can  say  that  she  is  not  justly  en- 
titled to  it.  Her  two  portrait-plaques — The  Son. 
Mnbel  Hood  and  The  Son.  Neville  Hood— are 
equal  in  execution  to  those  of  the  other  amateur 
prize-takers,  and  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  sub- 
jects (fuU-length  figures)  jufltifiea  their  selection 
for  the  first  place.  On  the  other  hand,  Mi,9a  Edith 
S.  Hall,  who  gained  the  "Princess  Alice"  prize, 
has  shown  such  rare  decorative  skill  in  her  Lilies 
and  Daffodils  and  Rose  Elves  that  we  shall  look 
forward  with  great  interest  to  her  future  work. 
The  silver  badge  of  Princess  Christian  very  pro- 
perly rewards  the  charming  lily  tiles  of  Miaa  Ada 
Beard,  whose  modesty  is  shown  by  the  very  small 
sum  at  which  she  appraised  her  akilL  The  Ooontess 
of  Warwick's  prize  nas  fallen  to  I^y  Rawlinson 
for  a  portrait  of  Sir  Henry,  and  two  dishes  re- 
markably for  their  feeling  for  Persian  colour  and 
design ;  and  Lady  Olive  Guinness*  prize  to  Miss 
Everett  Green,  for  her  pretty  Birds  of  a  Feather 
Jlock  together  and  It  ne  deadt  The  prizes  for 
"  Heads  and  Landscapes  **  have  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Percy  Anderson  and  Lady  Nicholson,  and 
those  for  "Ornaments,  Birds,  an,d  Flowers"  to 
Mdme.  Oamille  Moreau  and  Miss  F.  B.  Hartz- 
home }  and  Messrs.  Hancock's  extra  prizes  to 
Mies  E.  Loch,  Miss  Nicholls,  Mra.  Bourdin, 
and  Miss  Gorderoy.  Although  we  cannot  help 
regretting  the  presence  of  one  of  the  ruder 
sex  among  these  ladies,  where  he  appears  as 
much  out  of  place  as  Cyril  among  the  ^rl 
{^raduateej  we  cannot  hdp  recording  our  admira- 
tion for  hu  remarkably  fine  and  poetical  studies 
of  heads :  strong,  beautiful,  and  refined,  remindii^ 
one  of  Sandys  and  Bume  Jones,  but  more  mascu- 
line than  the  type  preferred  by  the  latter,  they 
show  the  presence  of  another  artist  of  great  pro- 
mise, if  not  of  genius.  The  first  prize  for  pro- 
fessional work  has  again  fallen  to  Miss  Ada 
Hanbury'a  realistic  studiea,  quite  as  remarkable  as 
they  were  last  year  for  power  of  drawing  and  colour. 
Miss  Linnie  Watt,  wno  takes  the  silver  medal 
presented  by  the  Grown  Princess  of  Germany, 
never  punted  a  sweeter  picture  than  her  Oather- 
ina  J^rmg  Uowert]  and  Hiss  Florence  Lewis, 
who  gains  the  "Princess  Alice"  prize  for  pro- 
fessionals, has  excelled  all  her  previous  efforts  in 
her  superb  attangement  of  chrysanthemums,  in 


which  she  has  adopted  impasto  with  great  success. 
Miss  Charlotte  Spiera  carries  off  the  first  prizes  in 
hothdepartmentsof"Head8"and"Ornament''(pro- 
fe«iOnal)  ;  Miss  Ellen  Welby  and  Miss  Rate  Ham- 
mond the  second  wises ;  and  extra  pizee  have  been 
given  hy  Messrs.  Hancock  to  Miss  H.  Thomeycroft, 
Miss  J,  B.  Folkard^James  Allen,  Edward  Hammond, 
R.  W.  Willis,  and  William  Bradahaw.  The  hi^ 
average  merit  of  the  exhibition  is  perhaps  but 
shown  by  the  number  of  works  to  which  the 
initials  (V.  H.  C.)  (H.  C.)  and  (C.)  are  appended 
by  such  judges  as  B.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  and  F. 
Goodall,  K.A.  Among  amateura  alone  142  ladies 
and  gentlemen  have  been  thus  honourably  noticed ; 
and  after  carefully  inspecting  the  beautiful  display 
we  think  that  a  lew  more  names  might  hare  been 
justly  added. 


NOTES  ON  ART  AND  ARCSAEOLOQT, 

A  SATlBFAoroBT  proof  of  the  growth  of  art 
teaching  in  this  country  is  afforded  by  the  &ct 
that  several  thousand  designs  above  the  number  o£ 
last  year  have  been  sent  in  this  spring  for  examinsp 
tion  at  South  Kensington.  The  official  examiners 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  their  labours,  we 
hear,  are  likely  to  be  more  rather  than  less  next 
year,  for  as  many  as  half-a-million  examination 
papers  have  been  applied  for  by  the  various  art 
schools  for  competition  in  1880.  While  so  much 
discussion  is  going  on  in  France  r^arding  the 
best  means  of  teaching  drawing  aod  Uie  neceesi^ 
for  rendering  it  a  compulsory  part  of  education,  it 
is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  point  to  such  salis&ctoiT 
results  in  our  own  countiy  ariung  out  of  the  Souta 
Kensington  system.  Several  of  our  best  de^^nera 
at  the  present  time  are  South  Kenungton  pupils. 

Some  interesting  examples  of  Early  Italian 
architectural  ornament  have  lately  been  placed  on 
several  screens  in  the  I^ortb  Court  of  the  South 
Kensin^n  Museum.  They  were  collected  by  Mr. 
J.  Robinson  from  the  Oastello  di  Mondolfo,  near 
Fano,  in  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  and  sold  by  him  to 
the  Museum  for  20W.  Tbey  consist  chiefly  (tf 
capitals,  small  friezes,  &c.,  and  date  about  1490. 

One  of  the  plans  advocated  by  M.  Havard  in 
his  brochure  on  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Fine  Arte  " 
is  being  effectively  carried  out  in  France  by  the 
Soci^t^  d'Excursions  Artistiques,"  a  society  which 
we  have  before  mentioned  as  having  been  formed 
during  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  accomplished  lecturers,  who 
at  stated  times  give  what  is  called  a  "  prome- 
nade conferrace  "  on  the  works  of  art  contauned 
in  the  various  museums,  ftc.,  of  Paris.  We  have 
had  several  of  these  "  promenade  conferences  "  of 
late  at  the  British  Museum  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Newton  and  other  wnmits,  who  have 
given  most  instructive  lecturee  on  ancient  art 
amid  the  glorious  relics  there  preserved ;  but  the 
lectures  have  been  for  the  most  part  addressed  to 
the  members  of  societies  or  educational  establish- 
ments, and  have  not  been  open,  as  we  should  wish 
them  to  be,  to  the  general  public.  It  would  be  a 
sure  means  of  furthering  art  education  in  this 
country  if  competent  teachers  were  from  time 
to  time  to  undertake  the  office  of  guides  and 
to  point  out  to  the  uninstructed  the  value 
and  beauty  of  the  art  treasures  contidned 
in  our  national  museums,  galleries,  and 
exhilntaons.  Among  others  who  nave  done  this 
in  Prance  may  be  mentioned  M.  Ph.  Burty,  who 
last  week  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  collec- 
tion of  drawings  by  Old  Masters  which  is  at  present 
being  exhibited  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  M. 
Burtr  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  masters  of 
the  r  rench  school,  whom  he  has  more  especially 
studied }  but  the  Chronigue  des  Arts,  in  writing  of 
bis  discourse,  expresses  a  hope  that  his  example 
will  be  followed  by  others  who  will  deal  with  the 
schools  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  we  m^  hope 
that  it  will  likewise  inspire  some  of  our  English 
art-critics  to  undertake  a  similar  task.  Such  ia- 
etruction  would  be  .especially  useful  at  the  winter 
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exhilntioiu  of  the  Bojal  Academy  and  GroareDor 
gallery. 

Ax  Etruscan  tomb,  m  which  were  found  aereral 
amphorae  and  other  vaaee  of  diffeient  sizee,  has 
latelj  been  discovered  daring  the  eonstroction  of 
a  Toad  from  Antamo  to  Montono,  in  Italy.  The 
discovery  is  of  importnnce,  because  the  superiD- 
tendeot  of  the  excavations  believes  that  this  is 
not  an  isolated  tomb,  but  that  it  marks  the  site  of 
some  EtruBcaa  buryiog-place.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Italy  baa  therefore  ordered 
ihKt  the  excavations  should  be  continued,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  prove  of  value  for  the  history 
of  ancient  Etruria. 

The  preparations  for  the  International  ExhiU- 
tion  at  Hnnich  are  proceeding  rapidly  toward 
completion.  The  interior  arrangement  and  de- 
coration of  the  great  glass  palace  is  said  to  be 
especially  advanta^^ns  for  the  display  of  works 
of^ art,  as  tbe  architect — Herr  Alb^  Schmidt — 
has  benefited  by  the  study  of  former  exhibitions, 
and  has  avoimd  many  of  theoi  inconveniracu. 
In  puticalar  the  ^etorea  will  not  be  maased 
tunther  one  above  another  in  long  galleriefl,  but 
wul  be  spread  ovw  as  largo  an  area  as  poeuble, 
and  made  to  contribute  to  the  funeral  effect,  while 
their  own  merits  are  thus  made  more  apparent. 
The  exhiHtion  will  open  on  July  20. 

Thb  last  few  weeks  have  again  been  rich  in 
"finds" at Olympia.  Bendafurther^portionaof the 
pediment,  many  marbles  have  likewise  been  found 
dating  from  the  Roman  period,  among  them  an 
excellently  preeerved  head  of  the  elder  Faustina, 
wife  of  Antonintu  Hub,  whose  neck  exacUy  fits  a 
female  tor$o  found  in  the  exedra  of  Herodes 
Atticus;  a  headless  female  draped  figure;  and  two 
nude  male  tono9.  A  deeper  excavation  near  the 
Leonidaion  yielded  three  very  valuable  bronze  in- 
scriptions ;  whCe  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
Albs  were  found  many  remains  indicative  of  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Bomans,  such  as 
fra^ents  of  monuments,  &c.,  with  inscriptions : 
one  a  fragment  of  a  decree  concerning  the  holding 
of  the  olympian  games,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  the  honoura  uat  should  be  aeocnded  to  the 
Roman  Emperor. 

OiT  June  22  a  monument  to  Boccacdo  is  to  be 
unveiled  at  his  birthplace,  Oertaldo  ("  Patria 
Gertaldum,  studium  fuit  alma  poesis 

In  the  competition  for  the  monument  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Victor  Emmanuel  at 
Turin  the  sculptor  Oosta  carried  off  the  prize 
against  fifty-four  competitors.  His  design  is  pro- 
nouBoed  to  be  very  brautiful.  Four  Doric  columns 
with  symbolical  figures  form  the  pedestal;  the 
king  stands  bareheaded  upon  a  carpet  bearing  the 
arms  of  Rome,  the  date  1870^  and  an  inscription. 

Iir  reporting  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  at 
Kioto,  Japan,  in  Marcn  last,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Hiogo  News  remarks  that  an  improvement  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  department  of  porce- 
lun  and  daUonni.  Ishikawa  and  Owari  Aen  are 
stated  to  be  &st  loaiag  thur  pre-eminence  in  theee 
mann&ctnres,  the  Kioto  ware  being  now  nearly, 
if  not  qnito,  as  good,  and  gwoerally  mudi 
cheaper. 

Son  time  since  the  so-called  "Burgunder* 
tepinche  "  in  the  Museum  at  Bern  were  subjected 
to  a  "  restoiBtion.**  These  marDificent  tapeetriee 
formed  part  of  the  &mona  "  Buigundian  oooty  " 
taken  by  the  Swiss  after  the  battles  of  Grandson 
ud  Morten  (Moiat),  and  are  supposed  to  have 
deeonted  the  tent  of  Charles  the  Bold.  They 
were  woven  partiy  at  Arras  and  partiy  at  Bruges, 
in  separate  portions,  which  were  afterwards  joined 
togeuier;  and  have  been  attributed  hj  experts 
to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy, 
the  father  of  Charles  the  Bold.  .  Three  of 
these  "  Tapeten,"  which  are  worked  en  hattte 
liste  vrith  wool  and  gold  and  silver  thread,  were 
"com|>letely  restored"  some  years  ago.  The 
authorities  were  so  pleased  with  the  result  that 
they  despatched  a  fourth  to  the  oMier  of  Mdme. 


Carey-Bay,  who  reports  that  the  "  restoration  has 
occupied  at  least  a  year  and  a-half,  although  the 
daoiaf^  were  oot  nearly  so  extensive  as  those  of 
its  pt^^dece880rs.''  The  subject  of  the  tapestry  is 
the  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Saviour  by  the  Three 
Kings.  One  of  the  previously  restored  pieces  re- 
presents the  singular  legend  of  the  canonisation 
{HeUigtprechung)  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

Attqust  von  Bottstktten,  a  distinguished 
Swiss  Inndscape-pflinter,  died  at  his  seat  at  Sin- 
neringen,  near  Bern,  on  May  15.  lie  was  bora  in 
1700,  and  was  a  man  ot  considerable  wealth. 
Like  other  youDg  members  of  the  old  patrician 
families  of  Bern  in  the  bennning  of  the  century, 
he  was  educated  for  a  miUtary  career,  and  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  Bern  re^ment  employed  by  the 
Dutch  Govenimeut.  In  1826  he  sent  a  petura 
to  the  e^bition  at  Antwerp  {Le  Mair<A6 
d'Anvtrg)  wluch  axmted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
At  thedissolution  of  his  rwunent,  after  thea^para- 
tion  of  Belgium  ftom  Hblhnd,  ha  retomed  to  his 
fotherland,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  art 
He  very  rarely  exhibited  any  of  his  pictures.  The 
"Kunstversammlung"  at  Bern  contains  only  two, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  his  death  may  enable  the 
directors  to  secure  some  of  bis  highly-wrought  but 
powerfully^«xeented  workPa 

This  week's  obituary  likewise  contains  the 
names  of  M.  Leray,  a  pufnl  of  ^ul  Delaroehe ; 
and  of  Jolina  Moser,  of  Berlin,  aged  seventy-five. 


MUSIC. 


ROTAL  nAIIAN  OPBRA.:   "£E8  A1U1IT8  SB 
TfiBOirB,"  BT  IHB  MABftUIB  It'lVBT. 

It  is  by  no  means  snrpriung  that  so  many  com- 
posers have  selected  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juiiet 
as  the  foundation  of  an  o^ra.  Of  all  the  plays  of 
Shakspere  this  one  lends  itself  most  readily  to  the 
exigence8ofl3rrical  treatment;  and  that  no  musician 
has  succeeded  in  produdnganenduring  masterpiece 
oot  of  such  a  Bu^^estive  theme  speaks  but  little  for 
the  ability  of  thoee  who  have  at  various  periods  be- 
lieved themselves  worthy  to  illustrate  it.  Among 
the  earlier  operatic  versions  of  the  tragedy  was 
that  by  Zii^iarelli,  produced  at  Milan  in  1796. 
In  1625,  in  tiie  same  locdU,  an  opera  by  Vaccaj 
was  heard,  and  it  obtained  such  high  recc^ition 
that  the  final  act  was  afterwards  added  to  the 
French  edition  of  Bellini's  I  OgmletH  ed  i  Mon- 
tecchi.  This  last  saw  the  light  at  Venice  in  1830, 
but  it  is  bv  no  means  one  of  its  author's  beet 
works,  and  nas  not  held  the  stage.  Other  versions 
worthy  of  mention  are  those  by  St^belt,  1793 ; 
Schwanberg,  1782;  Dalayrac,  3702;  and  Mar- 
chetti,  1666.  All  these  have  long  since  vanished. 
It  appears  lilnly,  however,  that  M.  Gounod's  setting 
of  the  tsle,  written  for  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  in 
1867,  will  obtain  greater  longevity.  The  Southern 
warmth  and  intense  pession  of  the  tragedy  are  not 
well  suited  to  the  French  eomposei's  dreamy,  long- 
drawn  manner,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  writitv 
some  very  charming  music  which  the  world  wiU 
not  willingly  let  die.  The  musical  antecedents  of 
the  Marqius  d'lvry  were  not  such  as  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  he  would  succeed  where  men  of  un- 
doubted genius  had  fiuled,  and  the  first  impression 
on  learning  that  he  had  set  ShakspereV  play  was 
that  of  amazement  at  Ida  tementy.  We  have 
his  assurance,  however,  that  his  work  was  com- 
pleted before  that  of  M.  Goanod,  and  he  has 
acted  vrisely  in  letting  this  &ct  be  known. 
It  was  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  personal 
friendship  of  M.  Oapoul  for  the  amateur  musician 
that  £m  Amantt  de  Vinmt  at  length  saw  the 
light  at  the  Salle  Ventadour  a  few  months  since. 
The  French  tenor  assumed  the  reins  of  manage- 
ment for  the  nonce,  and  expended  considerable 
pains  on  the  mounting  of  the  opera.  At  the  out- 
set it  achieved  a  partial  success,  but  curiosity  was 
not  succeeded  by  admiration,  and  eventually  public 
opinion  declared  itself  stronjrly  adverse  to  th-t  pre- 
tensions of  the  new  work.  Taking  into  considera- 


tion the  immense  range  and  extent  of  the 
open  to  the  opera  impmano  in  sean^  of  noTeltT 
it  may  seem  strange  that  Mr.  Ernest  Gre 
should  select  a  compodtion  of  such  quatioo. 
able  reputation  as  his  initial  contribution  to 
ripertoire  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opem.  Om  nuf 
reasonably  hope  that  the  discrimination  bmUn 
of  experience  wiU  quickly  assert  itself,  and 
vent  any  repetition  of  such  a  conspicuous  emr 
As  regards  the  plan  of  the  Marquis  d  lny's  ^ti 
it  is  merely  requiwte  to  state  that  it  ia  BimijBio 
that  of  Messrs.  Barbier  aod  Oarr^,  the  librnii 
of  M.  Goonods  opera,  in  all  its  prindail  d«tu 
The  onlydeviation  fromShaksperesori^naliuie 
at  the  close, where  Juliet  wakes  in  time  tami 
in  a  duet  with  her  lover.  This  alteration,  pa» 
sible  for  lyrical  purpoaee,  wss,  it  may !»  ieB» 
beied,  formerly  in  use  on  the  English  stage  u 

C'od  when  Shakspera's  plays  were  sU  mm  « 
subjected  to  change  and  mutilation  m  pffTona- 
ance.   A  verbal  analyus  of  a  mnsical  work  ea 
never  be  made  thoroughly  satiafiustory,  and  b  the 
present  case  it  is  certainlv  not  expedient  to  spoi 
m  detail,  inasmuch  as  tlien  is  not  the  him 
probability  of  Lea  AmanU  de  Vfrane  being  it- 
tained  in    the  ripertoire  of   Govnit  Oudes 
Theatre.  Such  commendable  features  as  ma;  h 
discovered   in   the    opem  are  yanh  vor 
tive.     Amtntions  as  toe  Huqoia  d'ln;  b 
shown_  himself  to  be  in  bis  choice  of  a  ialm,  b 
has  evinced  no  vain  desire  to  impart  indindm^ 
to  his  music.   He  does  not  him  his  porcrtj  ii 
invention  under  a  doak  of  eceentri£itT,iiidifbi 
cannot  extort  admiration  he  avoids  it  chua  li 
giving  oflence.   There  is  abondant  eiijeM  a 
prove  that  he  is  a  cultured  and  weU-readnaBi^ 
but  there  is  none  to  show  that  he jiiw«t  i 
modicum  of  fancy  or  imagination,  unin t 
few  pretty  melodies   in  the  first  ict,  mi  i 
delicate  httie   etuembU,  "  Ool  noTel  ^  u 
ciel,"  in  the  balcony  scene.   But  tlie  mfa 
does  not  develop  a  good  idea  when  lu  omn 
one,  and  hence  the  writing  thnwgbanl  &t 
op^  is  fragmentary.   Tliis  weakoeoa  is  of  tone 
especially  apparent  in  the  concerted  manc,vbn 
we  look  for  development  and  tin  vmUnt^paft 
subject  to  an  eflMive  climax.  In  the  dni& 
situations— such  as  the  qnarrel  scene,  wfaeie  Hots- 
tio  and  Tybalt  are  slain ;  or  at  the  dw  of 
fourth  act,  where  Juliet  tains  tlw  potioD— dtmii 
a  painful  lack  of  power  and  intauaty  ot  eipi» 
sion.   The  music  does  not  heighten  tiie  effect  d 
the  drama  in  the  least  dupree.  In  SsBLeiAaMi 
de  Virane  is  a  respectably  mediocre  woA,  hi^J 
creditable  as  the  production  of  an  amatenr,  but</ 
no  intrinsic  value,  and  thuefore  qoite  anwor^r  i^i 
position  on  the  Anglo-Italian  stage.  Exceptingtb! 
two  principal  characteta,  there  is  but  little  o]/?^ 
tuni^  for  any  of  the  perfonnera  to  cmtt  uj 
marked  effect.   M.  Capoul  and  Mdlle.  HeilbtO' 
who  impersonated  the  titie-r^  in  Fans, 
their  parte  in  the  Italian  veision.  If  the  Frk 
tenor  would  subdue  his  tendency  to  botstenww 
in  his  acting  he  would  be  more  see^^' 
Romeo,  but  on  the  whole  no  grave  fiuutw'' 
found  widi  his  efibrts.   Mdlfe.  Heilbron  inf* 
oonriderable  charm  to  her  eonoeptiraof  thel^ 
and  her  strong  dnunatie  instutcts  are  of  oa 
service  in  the  powerful  scon  of  thefe<^ 
act.    The  music  makea  but  small  dtf* 
on  the  vocal  skill  of  any  of  the  artists,  and  ^ 
Ootogni,  Vidal,  Oorsi,  and  Silvestri,  and 
Ohiotti  are  therefore  adequate  representatin*^ 
the  subordinate  ohatacten.   The  opera 
carefully  rehearsed  under  the  direction  of  >^ 
Bevignaui,  and  ite  frigid  reception  on  Sim»? 
must  oonsequMidy  be  accounted  for  I?  w 
herent  weakness  of  the  nosie. 


At  the  Musical  Union  Matintfe  of  Twjig 
Mdme.  Essipoff  and  Sign<»  Ptqrini  *PP*"*^ 
the  last  lime  this  season.  There  were  batff| 
complete  conctfted~-»works  io  the  prognoUK' 
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BRinely,  Mozart's  quintett  in  G  minor  and  Rubin- 
steio's  piaoororte  trio  iu  B  flat  (Op.  62).  The 
trio  is  ooe  of  the  most  favourable  examples  of  the 
Kussian  musicinn's  ability  as  a  classical  composer. 
There  is  much  ill-reg^ulatod  power  in  the  first  and 
last  movements,  but  the  Adagio  is  very  ezpreasive 
and  the  Scherzo  piquant  and  charming.  The 
prominence  given  to  the  pianoforte  in  this  as  well 
as  in  many  similar  works  by  modem  composers 
may  be  regretted  on  pure  art  principles,  but  the 
cause  of  this  t^Ddeocy  may  be  efteily  traced. 
Snoe  the  time  of  Mozart  the  style  of  writinfr  for 
the  inaDo  haa  undergone  extensive  and  continuous 
cba^^  and  developments,  while  that  foz  the 
violin  has  not  pn^^reoaed  in  a  comsponding  ratio, 
In  the  reason  that  the  geuios  of  tne  last-named 
iwtrament  was  as  well  understood  a  century  ago 
u  St  the  present  time.  The  beautiful  Andante 
Omiabilt  from  Tschaikowsky's  quartett  in  D 
(Op.  11 )  was  {>erformod  by  desire.  Signor  Papini 
selected  as  his  solo  the  Adagio  from  Spohr's 
dramatic  concerto,  and  Mdme.  Essipoff  played 
s>»ne  trifles  by  liazt,  Schumann,  and  Chopin. 

The  cbad  which  has  rested  on  the  fortunes  of 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  unce  the  commencement 
of -the  season  has  at  length  lifted,  and  with 
the  reappearance  of  Mdmes.  Gerster  and  Nilsaon 
empty  nouses  are  no  longer  the  rule.  It  is  deplor- 
able that  during  what  is  called  the  grand  season 
of  opera  the  publie  cannot  be  attracted  save  by 
sUr-vocaliets.   But  by  the  pursuance  of  a  short- 
tizbted  policy  in  the  past  managers  have  contri- 
laled  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  they 
Btut  reap  the  bitter  result.   Mdme.  Gerster  is 
proceeding  rapidly  through  the  repertory  of  the 
"light  eopraiii,  having  already  appeared  as  Lucia 
aod  Amina,  while  to-night  (Saturday)  she  is  an- 
nounced for  Gilda.  Her  voice  has  certainly  gained 
in  power,  while  its  flexibility  remains  unimpaired, 
!ind  ber  charm  of  manner  is  not  less  than  hereto- 
fore,  lo  selecting  the  character  of  Marguerite  for 
her  resppeaniDce  on  the  lyric  stage  Mdme.  Nilsson 
displayed  wisdom.   Of  tiie  manv  exponents  of  this 
sjmp^hetie  yet  difficult  rOie  voa  Swedish  artiste 
was  for  several  years  the  most  acceptaUe.  The 
trmces  of  recent  indisposition  were  observable  in 
some  raspeetfl  on  Turaday,  and  IdUme.  Nilsson's 
embodiment  was  generaUy  more  subdned  than 
previous  experience  led  us  to  expect.  Bat  the 
iaacination  exereised  by  the  exquisite  quality  of 
the  voice,  and  by  the  natural  though  weU-con- 
ndered  treatment  of  tlu  character,  exercised  its 
accustomed  sway  over  the  audience,  and  the 
applause  at  the  conclusion  of  each  act  was  un- 
usually prolonged.   The  performance  would  have 
l)e«a  more  enjoyable,  however,  if  Sir  Michael 
Costa  had  been  less  emphatic  in  his  endeavours  to 
nMJntain  a  strict  tempo  throughout.    It  may  be 
h^t  Mdme.  Nilsson  and  Signor  Campnnini  in- 
lia  Jged  too  freely  in  the  "  linked  sweetness,  long 
Irtftwn  out,"  but  that  is  a  matter  of  ommon  as 
e-^ween  the  singers  and  the  audience.   If  a  eon- 
actor's  right  extends  to  the  interruption  of  an 
rt  iste  in  the  middle  of  a  cadence,  eonfnuon 
vmst  frequently  be  the  result. 

?f  BssBs.  J.  S.  Shbdlock  ahd  Kubsbll  Loch- 
(EK  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  muaical 
•T«Ding8  at  the  Lancaster  Hall,  Netting  Hill,  on 
W«dDesday.  The  programme  included  Spohr's 
pianoforte  trio  (Op.  124),  Rubinstein's  trio  in  B 
tldt  (Op.  62),  and  Beethoven's  sonata  (Op.  27, 
Vo.  2).  The  executants  were  Messrs.  Sheolock, 
A'iener  and  Liitgao.  Miss  Mary  Davies,  Mils 
^mmeliiie  Dickson,  and  Mr.  Thurley  Beale  vrere 
he  Tocaliats.  The  dates  of  the  other  muneal 
tmniiga  ar«  June  11  and  86, 

Mb.  E.  Prout's  new  cantata  Serevoard  will  be 
produced  by  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral 
LseociaUoo,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  next  Wed- 
Mday  evening,  June  4.  The  libretto,  Vv  Mr. 
Villiam  Grist,  is  founded  upon  the  late  Charles 
Unffsley's  novel  Htrewtrd  the  Wake,  and  the  inaae 
'^a  been  apectall^  compoaed  )xj  Mr.  Pnnit  fogr  Ui 


own  choir.  The  soloists  aunounced  are  Mrs. 
O^ood,  Mies  Mary  Davies,  Miss  Marian  Williams, 
Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  and  Mr.  Frederic  King. 
The  band  and  chorus  will  number  about  200  per- 
formers, and  the  composer  vriU  of  course  conduct 
his  own  work. 

Bx  an  inadvertence,  Balfe's  song,  "  Gome  into 
the  garden,  Maud,"  was  laat  week  attributed  to 
Mr.  llattoa. 
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OqptM  of  the  AcADiKT  eon  he  obtained  every 
Saturday  morwing  in  Eddtbubgh  o/  Ur. 
Ifrazns;  m  Ddblih  of  Keesrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  abd  Sons  ;  in  Manchbbtbb  of  "Mx. 
J.  Hetwood.  Ten  day»  after  date  of  jw&Zi. 
cation,  in  New  Tobe,  of  MeeerB.  Q.  P. 
FuTNAu's  Sons.  There  are  also  Agermee  tn 
iwehe  of  the  prine^dl  dtiee  of  the  Nobct 
and  West  of  the  Ubitbd  Stitis. 

PABIB. 

Oqpwf  can  le  obtained  in  FlBia  eooiy  Sahir' 
day  morning  of  M.  FoTHEBDTGHAX,  8  Bue 
Neuve  dee  Oapwinee. 
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P.  MOBDEB.  M.  M>,  W  Tottenhaoi  < 
■iHorwaU  Street.  W.O.  MabUtodHtt. 


-p  HOEDERbegs  to  annonnee  that  the  whole  of 

-A-  •  toabwe  wywliaihaTereeentb'baeaTabnnt.ipidallyaaaniill 
Ibr  to  Fnmltnra  xrade.  and  nov  fiirm  on*  of  to  umt  aotowfloaB 
wattiMMealn  to  mabvpoUi. 

Bed-room  tnltea,  (nwt  U.     to  W  KBlneae. 

DcBwlDg-rooin  rjltM.ftvRi  Bl.     to  U  fulntaa. 

DlDhis-roam  iniUa.  from  71. 7«.  t«  to  fiilnraa 

Ana  all  otor  Moda  In  ct«m  variety. 

P.  MOBDERtHB.  *n,  WnitteDbani  Oonrt  Biaidi  an4U,M  BO* 
SlHiN«^SmabW.a  Bitabllahad  MM. 


HYDROPATHIC  HEALTH  RESORT. 

BISHOPS  TEIQNTON.  SOUTH  DETOV. 

Beddenee,  with  sonth  aspect,  exteniire  gKmndSa 

pare,  dry  atmosphere,  and  bMQtifU  scenery.  Sftaat» 
between  Dawli'b  and  Ttvqtiay,  about  two  milea  from 
the  Coasr.  Turkish,  ^eetn-chemioal,  and  other 
bathn,  under  mfdical  saperrisioa.  For  terns,  tsstir 
moaials,  iw.,  apply  to    ■ 
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Kow  naij.  Three  Volamps,  demy  Sro,  nith.  Portnita 
Bod  Mapa,  price  48<. 

LIFE  AND  TIMES 


OB,  &BE2U5T  UrO  ?£1JSSU.  IS  THE 
NAPOLBOHIG  laS. 

BY  J.  B.  SEELET,  UA., 

BagliH  Vtebmer  ot  Uodom  Hktorj  in  tba  VidYvMj  of 


From  the  BmtUehe  Rundgehau. 

"  If  could  oODCflive  anything  nmilar  to  a  pro- 
tective syBtem  in  the  ioteiueettul  department,  we 
might  pefhapB  XaxA.  forwaTd  to  s  time  irhen  our  bis- 
torians  woafd  raise  the  ci^  of  protection  for  native 
indnBtry,  Of  the  unqueBlionably  greatest  German 
men  of  modero  history — I  epeak  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  Goethe  and  Stein — the  first  two  found  long 
mnce  in  Carl^le  and  Lewes  biographen  who  have  an- 
donbtedly  driven  their  German  competitors  oat  of  the 
field.  And  now  in  the  year  just  passed,  Prof.  8eeley, 
of  Cambridge,  has  presented  as  with  a  biography  of 
Stein  which,  though  it>  modestly  decUses  competition 
with  G^wman  works,  and  disowns  the  pnwumption  of 
tewhiog  OS  Germans  oar  own  history,  yet  casts  into 
the  shade  by  its  brilliant  superiority  all  that  we  have 
ourselves  hitherto  written  about  Stein.  Seeley  does 
not  poseess  Oarlyle's  original  genius,  though  he  avoids 
the  leritiM  of  Level ;  on  the  otlkar  hancT,  he  nuitaB 
in  himMlf  the  menu  of  boUi  imtsM ;  of  the  ftumer 
he  hu  the  eoraprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
Oennsn  history,  while  he  rivals  the  latter  in  the  eai^ 
and  transparent  flow  of  his  narrative.  But  once  more 
we  find  that  it  is  only  the  Eng^h,  of  whose  in- 
sular narrowness  we  hear  so  much,  -who  have  the 
talent  for  penetrating  into  German  afikirs  and  show 
the  powor  ^  oomprehending  Germany  and  her  aspi- 
ntions.  Seeley  finds  his  way  among  the  forms  id  the 
(dd  Pnssian  administratioB  with  a  eertainly  ai  if  he 
had  sat  in  the  General  Directory  of  Frsdariek  Wil- 
liam L  or  in  the  CAbinet  of  FlrederiA  William  III." 

From  the  Timet: 

"  Dr.  Bnsch's  volume  has  made  people  think  and 
talk  even  more  than  usual  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
Prof.  Seeley's  very  learned  work  on  Stein  will  tarn 
attentioti  to  an  earlier  and  an  almost  equally  eminent 

German  Btatesman  Englishmen  will  feel  very 

paidoBiaUe  pride  at  seeing  one  of  th^r  countrymen 
undertake  to  write  the  histoty  of  a  period  from  the 
lATestigatioo  of  which  even  laboriona  Germans  are 
apt  to  shrink  It  is  soothing  to  the  national  self- 
respect  to  find  a  few  Eoglisbmen,  such  as  the  late  He. 
Lewes  and  Prof.  Seeley  doing  for  German  as  well  as 
Bagliffh  readers  what  many  German  scholars  hare 
•dme  for  QB," 

'From  tiia  Atiataeim, 

"In  a  notice  of  this  kind,  scant  justice  can  be  done 
to  a  work  like  the  one  before  us ;  no  short  rimmi  can 
give  even  the  moe  meagre  notion  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes,  which  contain  no  |>8ge  that  is  enper- 

lltunu,  and  none  that  is  nninterssbng.  .To  undeiv 

■tand  the  Germany  of  to-day,  one  moat  atody  the 
Germany  of  many  yesterdays,  and  now  that  study  has 
been  made  easy  by  this  woA,  to  which  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  asutin  a  very  high  place  among  those  xe- 
cmt  historiee  which  have  aisted  at  originu  research." 


PITT  PBESS  SERIES. 


HSW  VOLUMES. 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.    A  Portion  of  the 

.  HtMory.  (ALEXANDER  IK  INDIA.)  Br  W.  E.  HEITLAND, 
M.A..  Fellow  knd  Lecturer  ot  St-  Johii'i  Collem.  C^mtirldeL',  and 
T.E.  RAVEN. B.A.,  AnUtaut-Mutci  In  Shaburne  School.  at.iU. 

M.   T.    CICERONIS    DE  AMIOITIA. 

EdlMd  by  I.  S.  RGID,>I.L.,  FUbnr  of  Qonvllhaiid  Otiiu  Col- 
IcEC,  Cunbrldse.  Si. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  D^l,  SENECTUTE. 

Edited  br  J.  8.  REID,  M.I»  [.Veor'f/  nWf . 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIO  AR- 

CHIAPOETA.  Edited  b7  J.  S-KEJD.U.L.  U.6>l. 

"It  ban  admirable  ■petdmcn  of  care  fill  editing-  An  Introdoftion 
tellj  ut  eretythliMC  we  eouU  wiak  tokauw  about  Archlai.  about  Cieero'i 
connaxlon  with  him,  about  the  merit*  of  the  trial,  and  th«  geauiiicneu 
of  the  aixecb.  The  text  ii  veil  and  carcfbiljr  printed.  The  notei  are 

clear  aiidicholar-like  No  boy  mu  mwtar  Uili  bttla  Talume  wlth- 

DOt  fiKliDE  that  he  ha«  advaticed  a  long  itep  in  tchulartUp." 

77"  ...  Aea^snv. 

"Tlte  bett  of  them,  to  our  mind,  are  Mr.  Relil'i  two  voluiue*  eon- 
talnlPSthe  Fro  Archii  tint&  and  ProBatho  olUt.<erD.  The  introduc- 
Hone,  whldi  dMl  with  thecircumtlanectof  «aeb  ■pee«h.KtTlnK«tM  ao 
analjili  of  iti  moteuti  and  a  crltMim  of  iti  nicrit*.  m«  modela  of 
clear  and  cnuelM  nateiDCiit,  at  onca  ialelDcRile  to  Junior  ttudent*  and 
niehil  liic  ihow  who  are  more  «dvra«ed."^(jfiiar(um. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  PRO  L.  CORNELIO 

BALBO  ORATIO.  Edite^br  J.  B.  BEID.MX.  U.Sd. 
"Mr.  Held'*  Oratioai  for  Arehlaj  and  fbt  Balboi  {iroftMi  to  keep  In 
mind  the  training  of  the  itudent't  eve  for  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
mattac*  of  Kholanhip  no  leH  than  Kit  the  more  obrfoni  \  and  not  only 
deal  with  the  eommonplaee  nolalnlia  ol  a  J«tln  mtloa  ai  they  nerve 
theneedtof  a  commonplace  itudent.  but  aln  point  out  the  ■jwcialtilca 

of  Clccro'a  tuhject-nimlter  and  moileiiif  ci'preMion  Wc  are  buuud 

to  rMOBDlN  the  tiilnt  devttteil  In  Um  atmotation  of  Uxae  tuo  orMkmi 
to  tha  nleuta  and  Utoreugh  Aaif  of  thalr  Lattnltv,  both  is  tba  unlf- 
nuy  Hotel  ud  in  the  lenial  mpBenan»."—Satar3ag  Rtpiae. 

P.  OVIDII  NASONIS  FASTORUM  Liber 

TI.  With  a  Plan  of  Rami  and  Not«i  br  A.  SIDQWICK,  H.A,. 

laMFelloiraf  Trinity.  Coll«iM.  <>inb[i(lxt..  and  AMttUat-Maater 

In  Bnaby  ^<>oL  I*,  id. 
"^Sr^VugmUk'i  •dltinz  of  IM  Sixth  Bwtk  of  Orld'i  Fatli  fiinilihef 
a  'CBMftil  ud  NrrkwlHe  toIumb  tot  Bvoran  itadeot*.  It  enliew* 
'eoiutruei' which  tuperwde  tlie  uie  of  the  dtctionarr.  bnt  0vei  flill 
czplailMion  of  irammmttcal  usuce"  and  Mitiirlcal  and  mTthKM  klltt' 
tioiM.hnidcilUuMraitnicDeeullarltlei  oratjle,  troe  and  iU*e  derlva- 
tioni,«nd  the  more  remarkablo  variattoni  of  the  text." 

"  It  It  enalantlj  sood  and  luettal.. . .  ..The  IntrodnoUon  la  dngnlarir 

nlner  oa  the  •Mronontf  of  Dirid,  which  I*  properly  ahown  to  be  isno* 
nut  Md  oodftaeA  i  there  ii  mi  •xeelleat  Uttia  map  of  Boom,  elTtiu 
JiiatthaiilMMiiMnthwed  In  t)w  text  and  no  nMm  i  Uw  notM  an  ni- 
duttly  wrltWi    a  metier  ■dtoolmMter."— <<caAiii)r. 

GAI  lULI  CAESARIS  DE  BELLO  GAL- 

LICO  COUMENTARnJS  BBPT1MU8.    Wltti  two  Plan*  and 
SnsUah  Notca  trr  A.  O.  FSeKBTT.  II  A.,  feUow  of  MaKdaleoe 
CoUevet  Cambrioge.;  ■■ 
""la  an  nnuiuaflr  loccinot  introduction  ne  eIvm  all  tne  pnllntlnary 
and  MlUtaial  Itilbmation  that  it  liket*  W  M  ineftiltaBjpoww 
dmti  aodi  wbeKTcr  we hava  exandnednlfiiotei,  we  han  mwdwem 

m^MOQ  wt  QUBnu  iiiraj  in  101001  or  ootMsc*  —Jtamrott]/  /foruv* 

BOO£S  IV.  and  Y.  by  tho  same  Editor.  28. 

P.  VERGILI   MARONIS  AENEIDOS 

Lisn  VI.  Edited  with  Note*  by  A.  8IDGWICE,  U.A.,  late 
Fellow ofTrinity Collage. Cam!iriika>  AMittaot-Maitcr  In  Kufby 
School.  aiotlt.extnravBTo,ii.aa. 

BOOKS  X.,  XI.,  XII.  by  the  same  Editor. 

U.fiif.«aQh. 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Sidnrlek'*  'Terzil.  Aenetd.  Bo<A  XII.,'  U  worthjr  of 
hlercpnlatlon,  and  la  diitlnculahed  by  the  name  awtanaw  and  ■ecgiao); 
of  knowledfe.  aniredatlan  of  a  boy'a  diOenltiai  and  Ugnmr  mi 
reMuioe  in  meetlnv  them,  which  we  ha*e  on  oOer  oeeailoDi  had 
reaaon  to  pnUe  In  the«  pa«t." — AnuUmii. 

"    '   In  Itm  f'ltvlr  AividrA  Qreflice    .  

._  .  .  .  it*  annotatlona  There  I*  a 

,t  deal  more  In  the  note*  than  mare  Eumpilation  and  •BcnititMI. .  -  • 


"  A*  maiterlr  In  Ita  elfi^r  divided  preflue  and  appcndleata*  In  tba 
fonnd  and  InaepcndeDt  character  of  it*  anD 
neat  deal  more  In  the  note*  than  mare  cumpili 
Ho  dilUcultjr  i*  left  unnoticed  or  unhandled."  Satardau  Jfewew. 

BOOKS  VII.  and  VIII.  preparing. 
BOOKS  X.,  XL,  XII.  in  one  Toltime.  3«.  6(2. 
M.  T.  CICERONIS  IN  Q.  CAEOILIUM 

DITINATIO  BT  m  a  IJAUll  AOTIQPBIIIA.  WlUt  In- 
tatdnatton  and  Molat  br  wTIThbItLaHD,  M.A..  and  HBR- 

Qoth,  axta  toiwBTo,)*. 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIO  PRO  TITO 

ANKID  HIIXINE.  with  a  Tr«n«Utlon  of  Aaconlna'  Introduetloo. 

Hanrinal  Anmlyat*  and  EoxUah  Hotel.  Edited  br  tha  Her.  JOHN 

SMYTH  PURTOH,B.D.7TatePraaldciitand  Tutor  of  at.Catha- 

rlne'a  Colleic.  Cloth,  amall  eiown  Sni,  la.  td. 
**  Tha  adllorialvoriiliexeellentlr  done,  bat  the  book  eontalni  mon 
tiMii  b  iMntrad  fbr  Univcnltf  £ae«l  Kxamhiatleiii,  isd  la  nihar 
MlM  to  a«  Anu  of  laAUc  iAwU^-.4eadeM|t. 


PITT  PBESS 


SEBZ^ 


M.  ANNAEI  LUCANI  PHAJKALUt 

LIBER  PRIMUS.  Edited  with  Euliah  Itili»)DJL  um. 
by  W.  E.  HEITLAND.  M.A..  and  C.  E.  HASKlSiruiK' 
lowiandLeciuicnof  BC.John'aCbUfti.CHntilit^ij.^ 
"  A  earofkil  and  idiolarlike  pmdneUon.'*_rbwa. 

'"'■I'SV*^,')''?'".'*"'"  ^»P"*»  and  from 
Mr.  Haaklna  and  Hi.  Haltlaad  deaam  pti&e."^ivaa.i  tn.' 

BBDA'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

BOOKR  III.,  IV.  Edited,  with  Notei.  rilftUTy,  Oimimm^  t  -  . 
Index  \j  3.  K.  B:  MiVOR.  M.A..  PrufewM  gf  Utla.  >,  ; 
LUMBV,.U.t>.,FtltMr,ofSt.  CftharlaijiC^lM.'.  ;..frr 

"ToyouDKaludrntiof  EnflMt  nUtD^.tte  ilbiiititiiT  nk,;' 
off  reat  iMAo*,  while  the  itfidr  of  the  ttatawUl  be  a  aui  fatr-L  ■  - 
to  llcdlaeval  lAtln."— Aowoii/onawt. 

ARISTOPHANES— RANAE.  WitbEac- 

Hall  Note*  and  IntroducUon  tj  V/.  C  GREEM, 
NaatetatRuetiySeboal.  ClotL,3*.&l 

ARISTOPHANES— AVES.  By  the  ssek 

Editor.  HCwSdltion.  Cloth,  a*.  Sd. 

The  ANABASIS  of  XENOPHON,  B)U !; 

with  a  Utp  and  Enallah  Note*  br  ALFREO  PRETi'h  '1 . 
Fallow  of  8c  CathartDe'a  Colleca,  Cambrulait  EiUw  . 
iaiACIetnt3AtHaim,Botk.I.  Sa.Stf. 

BOOKS  I.,  nr.,  IV.,  and  V.  Bj  the 

Editvr.'  la.  each. 
"Mr.  JPrclor'* ' Anabaala  of  Xenophm.'  Book  IT.. di^^fi >v 
of  accurate  Canibrldze  acholarahip,  with  txperieDW  (^>lki:  m,^. 
iiy  kamcra  gained  in  examlnini  middle-claaa  Kh«U  faie  > 
laife  and  clearly  printed,  and  the  notea  explain  all  dAa&. . . 
Mr.  FratoT'inoleaaaem  tobeall  tbatoanU  be  wlalMdat 
mar,  Bcography,  and  other  nutter*."— iteodcMf. 

LUOIANI  SOMNIUM  CHAROKPISa 

TOR  ET  DE  LUCTU.  with  En«llah Notea.  Etel-'^fr- 
diwoftheUnlTeraltyPre**.bvW.E.HEm.l5[>.Kt  [<x 
-   aod  Lcetarer  of  Bu  John'i  Collage.  Camlitldieil&at:''-'*^ 

HISTOIRE  DU  SifiCLE  DE  LOUIS  xn; 

Par  VOLTAIRE.    Owfa.  I—XIU.    Edttd  ^  Grim 
MA880H,AadttMt-Uait«r  aod  Ubrarlan  of  IhtiMtK -ai 
U.  W.  PROTOKRO.  M.A.,  Nlowand  Tatst  arXht^i:^. 
Camhridfe.  tt,  U. 
"Uaaira.  Maoon  and  Prothero  ha*e,te  Jndte  ftnm  thr  be lei*' 
their  work,  perfbrmrd  with  muf  h  dlBCTetlon  and  rirf  I'm 
Ing  Voltaire^*  :iitelc  ik  Louit  XI  I',  for  the '  PiK  Pim  ^.il  ia-r 
the  luual  kind  of  notei,  the  editor*  haie  in  thia  suf  .intlaiw:  '■:  ^■ 
talre'a  'nimnnuT  way  of  treadnc  moch  of  thr  hi^lurT''  >-"- 
deal  of  tdatorical  information.  In  which  they  hirr.wr  itiict.t^*' 
At  the  beolniiiDS  uf  llie  book  will  be  (band  tzeellmt  uxl  <^-^'-' 
aeeotntiMiheoonadtntlon  of  (be  French  army  and  fuiuMic.^ 
period  treatad  of."— dtalvntor  Hrviac. 

M.  DARU,  par  M.  C.  A.  SAmE-BErvi 

(CauerlM dn LundLTal.  XXL  With  WograiiUai  OAcb^ 
Aiitbor.iuid  Hol«>tdk)la|ieat  and  fliBt>rital.  Bi  Cl^^l 
UBSOCBXvdvTOalllo.,  Ajabtant'llMIK  aid  Urarj. 
HanmrMmL  B*. 

LA  JEUNE   SIBfiREENNE.    LE  L£- 

PREUX  DE  LA  CITfi  p-AOSTE.  Talta  byCo^  X*J5' 
DE  HAIBTIIB.  With  HocrapUea)  NoUcc,  Critkal  XT» 
tioBi,aiidHotv.  Br  QUST1\SmaSS(>![.  If. 

DER  OBEEHOF:  a  Tale  of  WeatpbiliB 

Ulh.  Bt  KARL  IMMERMANK.  With  alib  of  IfW£ 
«idBnSlahHota*.JHr  WlESELU  WA0.1EB,  FU>,n^ 
atltm firtiaimtiiiBi Hnmhurr  »■ 

GOETHE'S  HERMANN andDOROTHEi 

with  an  Inttodnetlon  and  Note*.  Br  the  Mine  EdltM- ii 
"Ibe  note*  are  aiwMS  the  beat  that  we  knew,  with  Ikt  iw* 
that  toey  are  often  too  nownaant.  — ^  ctKlrmg. 

THE  TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEX.  ESri 

with  IntrodiKtton  and  Jtote*  by  the  Rct.  Prof.  SKEll  al 
fimarij  Fellow  of  Chriat'aCollaite.Ca«*hrldct.  ^ 

Tbl*  eatioa  of  a  play  tba*  U  well  worth  itndy.  fcr  m«  "5^ 
thaa  Ml.  by  BO  oaraflfi  «  aeb^  a*  Kr.  Bkeat.  dtaerrci  a  MI! 

°*%.'8k<2tla'?'oon«eJeBt»oiia  editor,  and  baa  left ae *' 
ax^alMd,  atthw  of  taue  or  laatuiB.'— VtaM 

BACON'S  HISTORY  of  the  EEIG>' « 

UNO  HBHRY  VII.  With  Neta  by  «»  B*t.  J. 
LMIST,  D.D.,relloWorSt.C»lharfn?*03lkefcCa«» 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE'S  UTOPUj^J 
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!hi  Bditos  cannot  underiaike  io  return,  or 
Iff  oormpond  viUh  tt«  mUen  qf,  rofteiod 
wumuoripL 

t  i$  partieutarljf  reguetied  (hoi  aU  huinest 
leUen  regarding  the  tugply      the  paper, 
may  he  addreeaed  io  tho  Pdblibhib, 
mnd  not  to  the  Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

ne  Ijover*8  Tale.   By  Alfred  Tennyson. 
(C.  Kegan  Paul  A  Go.) 

*HE  poem  here  presented  to  as  by  the 
aureate  is  one  which  was  composed  in  his 
iDeteenth  year,  uid  which  has  therefore 
een  in  existence  for  more  than  half-a-cen- 
uy.  In  the  chronological  series  of  his 
rorks  it  should  be  plaoed  between  the 
Donymons  Loath  rolnxoe  of  1827  and  the 
^imibuetoo  of  1829,  and  it  is  in  many  respects 
me  worthy  of  preservation  thtui  either, 
t  waa  not  indttded  in  the  oolleotion  o£ 

bnt  was  destined  to  appear  alon^  as 
t  does  now,  in  1833.  It  was,  m  fiuit,  prnaied 
lirthat  purpose,  bat  withdrawn  from  the 
ress,  as  the  anthor  says,  "without  the 
Eoissions  and  amendments  which  I  had  in 
latemplation,  and  marred  by  the  many 
usprints  of  the  compositor/*  A  Memd, 
owever,  preserved  some  of  these  imperfect 
roofe,  and  the  poem  has  "of  late  been 
lerciteesly  prated."  Mr.  Tennyson  has, 
lerefore,  deemed  it  wise  to  reprodnce  the 
ro  parts  already  known  to  snrreptitioas 
adere,  with  the  addition  of  a  third,  written 

ago  bnt  not  sent  to  press,  and  of  a' 
irth,  known  to  all  readers  of  poetry  as 
3  Golden  Supper,  pablished  in  1869. 
We  cannot  be  too  glad  that  the  Xotwr** 
lis  has  escaped  all  the  dangers  of  these 
^  years,  and  has  arrived  at  ust  to  show 
by  what  steps  onr  incomparable  poet  rose 
io  the  first  grade  of  his  maturity.  Perhaps 
nore  perfect  poem,  written  a  few  years 
sr,  would  have  been  less  welcome  than  this, 
nrbich  the  very  blemishes  have  a  singular 
?Test  for  as  tluY>ugh  the  light  they  throw 
>xi  the  prf^ress  of  their  author's  mind. 
>«cially  interesting  is  the  proof  tfa^  give 
lie  mastery  hdld  over  the  style  of  Teuny. 
at  that  moment  by  Shelly,  a  mastery 
>  wonld  have  left  little  or  no  mark  in 
.-"atore  but  for  this  poem,  in  the  first  part 
i^hich  the  recent  reading  of  Epipet/ehndion 
fteqamtly  seduced  the  youn^  poet  aside 
n  his  own  more  oharactoiistio  language. 
i»  inflnenoe  was  soon  to  ftde  before  the 
ch  more  pow«rfal  one  of  Keats,  the  one 
t  anteoeoent  to  Tennyson  to  whom  the 
er  haa  at  any  time  stood  distinctly  in  the 
.tion  of  a  disciple.  Bat  there  is  yet  but 
J  little  of  £eat8  in  the  music  or  imagery 
.he  Lover'$  Tale. 

US  confess  that  the  style  of  thisiuvenile 
m  is  at  times  confused,  grandilocinent, 
rheated  ;  when  we  have  said  all  this  and 
re,  there  remains  the  undeniable  h/ot 
t,  with  all  its  author's  noble  and  versatile 
:'k  before  ns,  we  cau  still  tnra  with 
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I>leaBnie,  and  even  enthasiaBm,  to  this  his  first 
serious  production,  and  trace  in  it,  above  all 

merely  imitative  strains,  his  own  individual 
voice.  The  subject  is  one  worthy  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  genius  in  its  ex^me  youth ; 
it  is  simply  the  despotic  thraldom  of  a  love 
which  nature,  circumstance,  temperament, 
and  beauty  combine  to  make  irresistible. 
Julian,  the  hero,  has  been  brought  up  with 
Camilla,  his  cousin,  from  earliest  iofancy. 
Th^  ware  bom  on  the  same  day,  almost 
the  same  hour ;  they  were  subjected 
at  the  oatset  to  a  like  bereavement ;  they 
have  aeldcnn  been  parted  fbrmore  than  a  few 
hours.  In  the  intensil^  of  their  sympathy, 
a  certain  faay,  a  oertun  monntun,  neigh, 
bouring  on  their  common  home,  have  a  part 
in  all  their  hopes  and  wishes.  One  day, 
when  they  are  man  and  woman,  Julian  takes 
Camilla  to  the  summit  of  ihift  mountain, 
overlooking  this  bay.  The  transcendental 
eostacy  of  their  communion,  and  t^e  peculiar 
way  in  which  the  physical  beauliy  of  the 
scene  is  represented  as  refleddng  upon  thor 
spiritual  nature,  remind  us  very  curiously  of 
the  conversation  between  Sera^iitus  and 
Minna,  on  the  summit  of  the  Falberg,  as 
invented  by  Balzac  some  three  years  after 
the  English  poem  first  saw  the  light 
But  the  sympathy  is  not  so  compete 
between  them  as  Jnliait  imagines.  Camilla 
confides  in  him  that  she  loves,  and  loves 
another:  that  otiier  Lionel,  the  friend  of 
Julian.  The  nnf^nnate  lover  ftHs  swooning 
at  her  feet,  and  henceforth,  Kving  &r  away 
in  the  forest,  is  troubled  by  phantasmal  pro- 
cessions and  peals  of  visionary  bells  which 
constantly  remind  him  of  her  loss.  To  these 
dreams  succeeds  the  actual  death  of  Camilla, 
or  what  seems  her  death,  and  the  circam- 
stanoes  attending  and  following  her  funeral 
form  the  gei^n  of  the  story  as  we  find  it  in 
Boccaccio,  and  the  plot  of  the  delightful  poem 
of  the  "  Golden  Supper."  We  must,  however, 
confine  ourselves  to  what  is  new,  andof  this  we 
think  the  brief  third  part  is  the  most  original. 
It  deaoribea  one  out  <^  Uie  many  visions 
which  the  exile  of  Julian  is  tormented,  and 
is  in  power,  brevity,  and  picturesque  inci- 
siveness  worthy  of  the  poet  in  his  most 
mature  moments.  We  have  no  space  to 
quote  this  lorely  passive  at  length,  and 
to  divide  it  would  be  to  destroy  the  strange 
and  spectral  fascination  that  it  holds  over 
the  r^der.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  give  as 
an  example  of  the  adolescent  grace  that 
makes  the  Lover^s  Tale  almost  unique  among 
juvenile  poems  the  opening  descriptioa  of 
the  erenuul  day  when  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  took  place  :— 

".  There  came  s  glorious  morning,  such  a  one 
Aa  dawiu  bat  ones  a  eeasoD.  Merenn 
On  audi  a  morning  voold  hare  flung  binuelf 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  and  Bvum  vith  balanced  vinga 
To  eome  tall  monntain :  Trhea  I  aaid  to  her, 
'  A  day  fijr  Gods  to  atoop,'  ihe  answerad  '  Aj, 
And  man  to  soar: '  few  as  that  oUier  gaied, 
Shading  bis  ejm  till  all  the  flerj  dood. 
The  prophet  and  the  diariot  and  the  stnds^ 
Suck'd  into  oneneM  like  a  little  star 
Were  drnnk  into  the  inmost  bine,  ve  stood, 
When  first  ve  came  from  oat  the  pines  at  noDOi 
With  hands  for  saves,  aplookiog  and  almost 
Waiting  to  see  some  blessed  shape  in  heaven. 
So  bathed  we  were  in  brilliance.   Never  jet 
Before  or  after  hare  I  k&oim  the  spring 
Pour  with  such  sadden  deluges  of  light 
Into  the  middle  Bnmmar;  for  that  day 
Love,  neiag,  shook  his  iriDgs,  and  ehnged  Uie  winds 


With  spiced  Hay-sweets  from  boaod  to  bound,  and 
blew 

Freeh  fire  into  the  sun,  and  from  within 
Burst  thro'  the  heated  bods  and  sent  his  sonl 
Into  the  songs  of  birds,  and  totidi'd  fsr-off 
His  moantain-altan,  his  hi^  taOe,  with  flame 
Milder  and  purer." 

In  the  relations  of  Julian,  to  Camilla  the 
great  problem  of  love,  as  it  f^pears  to  the 
young  and  pure  in  heart,  is  stated  in  its 
simjdeet  fbrm.  Theve  is  more  oeleatial 
fluuL  terresteial  pafloon  in  the  mutnal  devo- 
tion of  these  two,  mid  upon.  JulUn  the  morB 
earthly  love  brenks  ia  as  an  nnecqtected  dis- 
cord upon  the  harmony  of  his  life.  But  this 
that  seems  to  him  a  discord  is  the  cadence 
th^  makes  the  melody  complete  to  the 
gentler  spirit  of  Camilla.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  poem  is  pitched  in  that  higb  key 
which  uie  Elizabethan  dramatists  loved  to 
select  for  their  queens  and  tragedy-lovers. 
There  is  a  fine  extravagance  about  it,  and 
its  pages  are  flashed  with  that  purpler 
radiance  whose  fading  is  the  first  sign  to 
OS  that  we  are  no  longer  young. 

EDiravD  W.  QoaaE. 


Essays  in  Political  and  Moral  PhUoeophy. 
By  Thomas  E.  Clifb  Leslie.  (Dublin 
Ilniversity  Press.) 

The  UniversiW  of  Dublin,  onOe  maliciously 
described  by  her  older,  wealthier,  and,  of 
course,  more  arrogant  kinswomen  as  the 
"  silent  sister,"  is  finding  that  true  liberty 
gives  good  speech.  It  is  well  that  this  new 
centre  of  Insh.  intellectual  life,  destined  as- 
suredly to  become  of  infinite  value  to  the 
Irish  peo|Je,  and  already  exhibiting  an  ac- 
tivity which  EngHsh  universities  would  do 
well  to  rival,  is  engaged  in  publishing  books 
which  actually  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  We,  in  Oxford,  might  envy, 
and  at  some  remote  period  may  perhaps 
emulate,  Dublin  in  mathematicsl  researcdi, 
not  to  point  to  other  branches  of  learning. 
The  richest  oniversify  in  iho  world  is  ever- 
lastingly olamourinff  for  the  endowment  of 
researoh.  Hitherto  those  who  are  plentifhily 
endowed  do  not  research.  Oxford  has  added 
less  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  than 
the  poorest  university  in  Germany.  Nor 
have  those  who  counsel  study  for  study's 
sake,  and  urge  that  yotmg  men  should  reject 
formal  examinations  for  solid  learning,  prac- 
tised the  wisdom  which  they  commend. 
The  seed  of  academical  learning  is  withered 
on  the  highway  or  choked  in  the  thorns. 
The  crop  is  not  the  decimal  of  a  percentage 
on  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

Anumg  the  vblomes  which  the  University 
of  Dublin  haa  published  is  a  aeries  of  rasays 
Mr.  GHfib  tjBBlie.  They  are  taken  finnn 
such  writui^  of  tiie  autmir  as  have  been 
printed  darm|;  the  last  ei^teen  years  in 
various  periodical  works.  They  are  neces- 
sarily of  very  varions  value,  speculations 
on  the  futtire  of  European  politics  in  cer- 
tain communities  are  interesting,  because 
they  record  the  interpretation  which  an 
honest  and  conscientions  writer  gives  of 
current  events.  But  as  nothing  is  more  im- 
perfect, so  nothing  is  bo  unsatisfactory  as 
the  estimate  which  most  men  make,  how- 
ever meritorious  may  be  their  labours,  of 
present  pdlit^  facts.  /^I^he^^scfirn  fhioh 
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the  practical  politician — that  is,  the  higher 
sort  of  member  of  Parliament — expresses  for 
the  literary  theorist  hoe  this  jastifieation, 
that  practical  politics  mean  action,  and 
aotion  means  resaUfl,  and  resalta  involve 
reaponnbilitieB.  One  of  the  best  illnstra- 
tions  vhich  can  be  given  of  this  contrast 
between  theoty  and  practice  is  the  doctrine 
of  minority  representation.  In  theory  it 
seems  eqtiitable  and  judioioua ;  in  practice 
it  is  a  mere  brick  by  which  representation  is 
stultified  and  political  intelligence  is  e^in- 
gniahed.  Anothw  can  be  token  from  the 
alarm  which  many  well-meaning  people  en- 
tertain about  Bossian  intrigne  and  Bossian 
|K>wer.  Bnt  if  ikots  go  for  anything,  Bossia 
IS  really  less  capable  of  aggreaaion  against 
oiviliBed  commnnities  than  any  Enn^wan 
State  is ;  and  her  neighbours  know  it,  and 
act  upon  the  knowledge. 

Whatever  value  there  is  or  has  been  in 
Hr.  Leslie's  political  qkeonlations,  no  econo- 
mist who  stadias  &ct8 — that  is  to  say,  no 
eoonomist  who  is  not  a  pretender — can  have 
any  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  tiiose  among  these 
essays  which  are  concerned  with  economical 
subjects.  There  are,  as  the  author  of  this 
volume  most  truly  says,  two  schools  of  Eng- 
lish economists.  The  one  assumes  a  few 
true  and  several  dubious  or  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, and  frequently  constructs  a  scheme 
of  social  life  and  action  from  premisses 
whiob  do  not  and  cannot  exist.  Certain 
positions,  historioal  it  may  be,  bnt  now  un- 
real, are  treated  as  though  they  were  perma- 
nent and  necessary.  Certain  forces,  real, 
bnt  obscured  or  distorted  by  artifiabJ  cir- 
onmstances,  are  wholly  n^leoted.  Figures 
irhioh  seem  to  be  the  basis  of  indncSons, 
bnt  which  are  utterly  valueless  unless  the 
feotors  ol  these  figures  are  found  out,  are 
appealed  to  ae  proo&  of  a  oonohision  which 
is  forgone,  of  a  question  which  is  begged. 
It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  mischief 
which  this  treatment  of  the  profoundest  in- 
terests of  humanity  might  have  induced 
had  it  not  been  for  the  hesitation  with  which 
experience,  narrow  and  mean  as  it  may  be, 
'Combats  theory,  however  lofty  and  arrogant. 
The  doctrines  of  the  wage  fund,  of  the 
Bicardian  rent,  of  the  population  theory,  of 
the  equality  of  profits,  of  the  "  law  "  of  the 
increase  of  capital,  are  instances  among 
many  of  the  {wmioious  habit  which  is  so 
common  of  reasoning  from  iusnffioient  or 
&otitiou8  premisses. 

Another  school  of  economists  has,  bow- 
ever,  grown  np,  which  insists  on  tracinp; 
&ots  to  causes,  and  which  frames  generali- 
ties only  after  patient  research  into  all  that 
contribates  to  a  result.  Why  is  it,  for  in- 
.stance,  that  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  arable 
land  has  increased  a  hundred  times  since 
a  given  period,  while  the  price  of  a  quarter 
of  corn,  the  produce  of  that  acre,  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  only  ten  times  ? 
Why  is  it  that  a  population  whicdi  existed 
nnoer  considerable  risks  of  fomine  at  the 
earlier  epoch  has  incrmsed  ten  times  since 
the  same  period,  and  runs  no  risks  of  famine 
whatever?  Wby  is  i^to  take  another 
snlpeot — that  &e  oiormans  monetary  laratui- 
flctuuu  of  English  trade  are  emoted  by  a 
metallio  reserve  which  is  apparentiy  less 
than  a  third  of  that  which  France,  for  ex- 
ample, finds  it  necessary  to  retain  ?  Why 


was  it  that  in  Adam  Smith's  time  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  classes  were  the 
principal  and  persistent  foes  of  free  trade, 
the  landowners  and  farmers  the  moat  likely 
to  advocate  free  trade ;  while  twenty  years 
after  Smitb's  death  the  former  became  &ee 
traders,  the  latter  protectionists  ?  Why  is 
it  tl»t  a  building  cost  at  the  earlier  epoch, 
all  money  values  considered,  a  fourth  of 
what  it  would  cost  now,  though  the  price  of 
materials  and  the  wages  of  labour  are  rela- 
tively lower  now  than  they  were  then  ? 

The  existing  condition  of  any  community, 
be  it  considered  from  a  political  or  an  eco- 
nomical or  even  from  a  theological  point  of 
view,  is  the  result  of  a  very  large  mass  of 
&ct8,  which  must  be  collected  and  valued  as 
&r  as  possible  before  any  just  estimate  can 
be  formed  of  the  product.  The  student  of 
jurisprudence  finds  in  the  present  social 
condition  of  England  living  relics  of  that 
life  which  Grimm  discovered  and  Maine  ex- 
panded, as  well  as  of  Boman  code,  of 
the  papal  decretals,  and  even  of  Qreek  plulo- 
Bophy.  The  student  of  politics  discovers 
that  the  pretensions  of  European  monarchs 
are  survivals  of  that  Empire  which  a  profli- 
gate nobility  and  a  debased  people  rendered 
inevitable  at  Bome,  even  if  be  does  not 
trace  the  fsicts  which  forced  on  the  Boman 
Empire  to  the  results  which  followed  from 
Hannibal's  long  sojourn  in  Italy.  The 
Anglican  Church,  peculiar  among  Churches, 
is  far  more  closely  connected  in  its  history 
with  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  war 
with  France,  and  the  policy  of  the  Avignon 
pontiffs,  than  it  is  with  the  divorce  of 
Katherine,  and  the  scepticism  of  the  Be- 
naissance.  But  the  economical  condition  of 
a  country  must,  in  order  to  be  understood, 
be  traced  to  more  numerous,  more  deep, 
and  more  general  fiicts.  Why,  fbr  instance, 
did  England  have  a  Poor  Law  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  ?  Why  do  formers'  rents 
occupy  so  large  a  space  in  English  economics? 
Why  has  trades- unionism  so  strong  a  hold 
on  the  English  workman's  mind,  while  com- 
munism is  so  little  attractive  to  him  ? 

Questions  such  as  these  can  be  answered 
from  history  only,  and  generally  from  those 
materials  for  history  which  are  as  yet  un- 
explored and  are  often  almost  inaccessible. 
The  solution  to  them  cannot  be  guessed  at, 
though  the  habit  of  guessing  at  economical 
problems  is  the  discredit  and  danger  which 
heedless  reasoners  are  constantiy  inducing 
on  economical  soienoe  and  on  society, 
whether  it  accepts  or  ignores  the  inferences 
which  tiie  true  or  the  &lse  economist  draws. 
Besides,  apart  from  the  inconvenience  which 
ensues  from  the  crude  and  superficial  logo- 
machies which  disfigure  most  economical 
reasoning,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  dis- 
cover what  is  universal  and  invariable  in  the 
social  condition  of  men,  unless  we  eliminate 
from  the  enquiry  into  the  practice  of  any 
one  nation  that  which  is  artificial  and  adven- 
titious. We  run  the  risk  of  imperilling  what 
is  morally  true  by  insisting  on  attention  to 
conclusions  of  which  the  premisses  are  un- 
substantial or  im^^inaty. 

Against  this  vice  of  modem  political 
economy  Mr.  Leslie  has  protested,  and  pro- 
tested with  efibct.  Between  the  statistioian 
who  dreams  tiiat  all  figures  are  of  equal 
value,  ajid.  ttra  theoretical  economist  who 


imagines  that  he  can  constmct  a  pnctictl 
scheme  out  of  a  few  questionable  tendendtg 
while  he  rejects  the  facts  which  show  vlut 
mea  are  and  have  been,  political  economy 
runs  serious  risks.   The  workman  nho  wk 
told  that  his  tiieories  about  captal  an] 
labour   were   contravened   by  ortbodn 
political  economy  gave  an  answer  vlikj! 
contains  more  than  seems,  when  he  mi 
that  if  political  economy  was  against  lim, 
he  was  against  political  economy.  If  oes 
are  in  the  wrong,  the  wisest,  the  sonnds, 
the  most  practical  method  of  dealing  vnt 
them  is  to  famish  oneself  with  the  msan 
why  they  have  come  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
For  500  years  the  L^islatnre  Btrare  to  h 
the  rate  of  wages.    Is  it  stnmge  that  vork- 
men  retaliate?    For  two  centniies 
Legislature  strove  to  crush  the  naia?e  Irisb- 
man.   Can  any  sane  man  wonder  tW  it 
takes  some  time  before  the  rerasal  of 
wrongs  clears  off  the  memory  of  Hioiiff  tod 
the  practices  to  which  the  wnmg  gHTe  biitii' 
Within  little  more  than  fifty  yean  ago  tb 
English  law  banged  people      booiss;  mil 
now  men  wonder  that  EQglish  men  an 
brutal.    Fifty  years  ago  ofSces  were  cloied 
to  all  bnt  those  who  pretended  to  belierem 
the  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  Eo^M 
Church,  and  partisans  cast  in  the  teeth  of 
Nonconformists  that,  they  are  politicii  sects- 
Nobody,  however,  troubles  himself  »Ibqi 
what  made  them  so.    Bnt  it  is  in  mo  to 
talk  about  what  society  is,  unless  it  is 
seen  how  it  came  to  be  wh«l  it  b.  la 
political  economy,  and  in  politics,  lii-liobe 
has  been  trying  to  find  out  why  tUngsiR- 
He  is  doing  g(»d  service,  even  in  omwna 
in  which  it  may  not  be  possible  to  agnevitli 
bim.   But  as  Aristotle  observed,  in  pelupi 
the  most  pr^^nant  sentence  ever  writtn,^ 
search  after  truth  must  be  in  the  right  nj. 

The  best  fruits  which  Mr.  Ledie  bu 
gathered  from  this  sounder  method  of  eeon* 
mic  inference  are  to  be  found  in  those  (**^ 
xxi.  to  xxiv.  inclusive,  in  which  he  dts-s 
with  prices. and  the  distribution  of  moner; 
as  the  best  of  his  political  articles  are  those 
which  treat   of  the  military  sjBtems  i« 
modem  Europe,  and  the  dMScnlty  then  ^ 
in  developing  a  check  to  the  dangeroni 
growth  of  Continental  armies.   In  relatwD 
to  the  former  of  these  topics,  it  nuy  » 
mentioned  that  at  the  later  period  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  beginning  of  modern 
history,  if  one  may  take  the  fifteeathu^ 
sixteenth  centuries,  as  Mr.  Hallun 
them,  to  represent  the  pa9^;e  ^"i;^* 
one  to  the  otbrar  epoch,  the  prices  of 
and  labour — some  slight  exceptions  iw""' 
as  in  London — were  singularly  unifofflj^ 
England ;  that  the  general  rise  in  fW» 
began  to  be  discerned  in  the  last  fivel^f 
of  Henry  VIH.'s  reign  ;  and  that  the  rff 
was  efifected  with  general  uniformity. 
regards  the  latter  subject,  it  is  clear  tifli 
hostile  or  protective  tarifls,  while  they  «^ 
OT  never  add  to  &e  revenue  of  the 
are  powerful  causes  of  dissension  or 
picion  among  nations ;  and  that  arnw^ 
rarely  efficient  ae^  fiee  States.  «hen^ 
are  manipulated  by  a  centiai  dfflpw'f 
The  real  ruler  of  Germany,  who  is 
another  illustration  of  the  fiust  .^^ 
generelship  ia  rarely  united  with  po"» 
wisdom,  will  find  his  objects  best  kcob 
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plished  if  be  is  baffled  in  tbe  attempt  vbicb 
he  is  making  to  rally  selfisb  interests  to  his 
side,  and  to  create  the  disaffection  which  is 
ineritable,  wd  for  which  he,  and  those  for 
whfmi  he  acts,  will  be  held  responsible. 

James  E.  Thobold  Boqebs. 


Henrg  Merritt :  Art  Oriiieism  and  Bomance. 
By  Anna  Lea  Merritt.  In  Two  Yolames. 
(C.  Kegan  Fanl  &  Co.) 

HxKBT  Merritt  was  known  only  as  a  restorer 
of  old,  and  a  critic  of  new,  piotniee.   As  both 
be  will  soon  be  foivotten.    The  exquisitely 
ddicate  q>erationa  he  perfinmed  in  what  he 
caDed  bis  "  hospital  for  siok  piotnies  "  were 
not  mob  as  to  be  loadly  adreartiBed  by  the 
owners  of  bis  patients ;  the  slight  and  popular 
notices  he  wrote  for  daily  papers  were 
scarcely  worth  a  more  enduring  setting.  In- 
deed, while  thanking  Mr.  Champneys  for  his 
generons  and  welUreasoned  Pre&ce,  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  he  sbonld  have  filled  a 
Tolnme  with  reprints  to  the  defects  of  which 
he  is  by  no  means  blind.    The  long  compli- 
mentary catalc^oe — ^for  it  is  nothing  more 
— of  the   International  pictores  of  1862 
is  a  monument  of  genial  tolerance ;  bnt 
the  indiaoriminate  praise  of  certain  rank 
weeds  was  none  tbe  less  unworthy  of  tbe 
gentle  band  which  "  caused  many  a  faded 
crocus  to  bloom  a&esh."    The  few  notices 
of  Old  Kasters  which  Mr.  Champneys  has 
sheeted,  especially  that  on  DiStnoh,  abun- 
dantly prove,  while  they  &il  to  impart,  a 
"^found  knowledge  of  the  history  of  tech. 
nique.    ISo  master  was  ever  less  jealous  of 
iiis  secrets,  but  even  in  his  essays  on  Dirt  and 
Picture*  Separated,  published  in  1854,  we 
search  in  vain  for  a  complete  account  of  the 

f>reciae  limits  and  actual  processes  of  his  art. 
t  is  here  (chap,  ix.)  that  we  find  his  peculiar 
theory  of  transparent  oil-painting.  That  so 
crude  and  obvious  a  method  as  merely  tint- 
ing with  transparent  washes  a  finished  mono- 
chrome picture  in  black-and-white  should 
not  have  often  occurred  to  and  bem  delibe- 
rately rejected  the  great  masters  is  in- 
oedible.  The  unfinished  flower-piece  which 
he  cites,  by  Jan  van  Huysnm,  a  master  of  so 
pecaliar  and  limited  a  raI^;e,  is  surely  no 
more  than  the  example  which  proves  the  rule. 

The  real  interest  of  these  precious  volumes 
centres  in  the  writer  himself  and  in  his  two 
romances  as  a  part  of  himself.  The  first, 
Sobert  Dolby,  was  published  anonymously  in 
1865 ;  the  Oxford  Professor  existed  only 
in  an  unfinished  and  unrevised  MS.  Both 
reflect  the  vivid  impressions  of  his  childhood, 
but  in  tbe  one  he  describes  actual  experiences, 
in  the  other  he  is  lost  amid  conjecture  and 
prejndioe.  Yet  the  university  society  of  that 
day,  -with  its  exclusive  and  mysterious  dig- 
nity, may  well  have  stirred  the  imagination 
(f  the  little  street  Arab  as  a  scene  of 
brightest  Tiztoes  and  blackest  crimes.  To 
him.  in  after  lif<^  as  then,  there  vras  notiiing 
haprobable  or  unreal  in  the  wild  romance  he 
wekTes  round  college  walls  grown  gray  in 
prosaic  conventionalism.  Hence,  improbable, 
impoesibl^  as  is  the  story,  it  is  never  con- 
temptible ;  indeed,  its  V017  absardities  lend 
it  a  secondary  and  very  real  interest,  is 
not  irath,  bnt  after  all  it  is  truest  mubjicet 
this  Oxford  of  the  young  imaginstioQ,  v-jj^re 


learned  age  is  sweet  and  venerable,  youth 
and  genius  all-powerful,  where  we  meet  with 
glowing  chivalry  instead  of  wan  respect- 
ability ;  instead  of  petty  spite,  sublime 
malignity ;  where  even  the  sweet  pastoral 
spirit  of  the  child-artist  leads  high-fed 
pedants  to  wander  in  sunset  water-mea- 
dows. Outside  the  jealous  gates  he  has 
but  shyly  idealised  the  stray  glimpses  he 
could  catch ;  from  within  has  again  and 
again  issned  the  Oxford  novel,  the  dismal 
catah^e  of  wines,  fights,  and  boat-races, 
leading  up  to  the  crowning  horrors  of  Com- 
memoration. If  neither  picture  is  true,  at 
least  they  differ  as  romance  differs  finm 
caricature. 

In  Bobert  Datby  we  can  afford  to  welcome 
the  same  defects.  The  utter  absence  of  con- 
struction is  bnt  the  naivete  oi  tbe  true  story: 
the  improbability  is  no  more  than  the  play 
of  fancy  upon  real  experience.  For  Merritt's 
was  tb6  veritable  aitist-nature  to  which  no- 
thing true  is  common  or  unclean,  and  in 
spite  of  early  critics  his  simple  and  earnest 
narration  elevates  to  highest  pathos  that 
sordid  life  which  no  rosewater  sentiment 
could  dignify.  That  life  was  lived  quite 
naturally  by  a  child  of  delicate  perception 
and  sweetest  impulse :  it  is  destnibed  by  a 
man  of  matured  judgment  and  culture.  But 
here  not  only  are  the  <^ild  and  the  man 
the  same  person,  bnt  between  them  was 
no  break  of  continuity,  no  shadow  of  that 
barrier  of  respectability  behind  which  the 
past  of  the  self-made  man  fades  into  con- 
venient legend.  The  old  things  needed  not 
to  pass  away  to  make  all  things  new.  Thus 
surely  it  is  that  Merritt  has  succeeded — 
where  even  Hugo  and  Dickens  have  &iled — 
in  worthily  describing  the  life  of  the  poor. 
With  him  we  actually  revisit  the  poor 
cottage,  tbe  dame  school,  the  grim  old  gaol, 
the  dank  ropewalk,  the  market,  dingy 
canal-side  slums  among  savage  Qamvns^ 
poachers,  and  rat-catchers — among  the 
poorest,  the  lowest,  the  worst — ^yet  we  feel 
it  is  well  and  not  ill  for  us  to  be  there,  for 
all  that  is  vulgar  in  seeming  is  refined  by 
tiie  clear  eyes  which  trace  beauty  even  in 
nature's  hiding-places — and  by  the  intense 
truth  which  is  beauty  itself. 

It  would  be  presumptnoQs  to  point  out  these 
passages,  which  those  who  can  feel  them  will 
assnredly  find  out  for  themselves  ;  but  qnite 
apart  from  their  human  interest,  these  scenes 
are  pervaded  by  the  keenest  aesthetic  feeling. 
The  test  is  indeed  a  severe  one,  and  it  is 
marvellous  to  find  a  mere  child  who  conid 
see  the  poetry  of  broad  stagnant  waters 
reflecting  mined  hovels,  n^ged  weeds,  and 
stunted  trees,  or  of  the  long  shadows  and 
dreary  mists  creeping  np  the  great  meadow, 
and  a  thousand  other  secrets  unknown  to 
bis  betters,  whose  refined  perceptions  were 
bounded  by  college  walks,  rich  woods,  and 
trim  villages.  Hence  it  is  that  Merritt's 
life  was  elevated  above  the  common  stoiy  of 
arti8t>stroggle8  and  disappointments  by  a 
sweetness  which  no  failure  could  sonr,  a 
tenderness  which  no  ingratitnde  could  harden, 
a  qniet  happiness  which  the  world  could  not 
take  away ;  for  his  secret  was  the  perfect 
moral  singleness  of  a  faithful  disciple  of 
natore. 

But  why  this  was  so  not  even  his  story 
can  tell  us.   How  came  this  Athenian  spirit 


to  spring  from  amcmg  our  Helots  and  not 
our  Spartans?  How  far  was  it  innate? 
and  how  far  the  unconscious  work  of  gracious 
surroundings — a  question  of  college  spires  or 
factory  dmuneys  ?  For  seventeen  years  it 
struggled  on  without  a  word  or  look  of 
sympathy — how  much  longer  conld  it  have 
held  out  against  grown-np  vice,  vulgarity, 
and  drink  ?  What  is  the  sum  of  beantifnl 
impulse  which  thus  yearly  perishes  for  want 
of  meat  ?  Can  tbe  three  IL's  elicit  and 
nourish  these  wasted  jnaces  P  and  if  not, 
what  can  P  or  will  ?  These  pages  suggest 
many  questions — the  answers  we  must  seek 
for  ourselves. 

The  fine  etchings  which  illustrate  the 
book  are  probably  very  unequal  specimens 
of  Merritt's  powers.  Though  the  drawing 
is  never  remarkable,  there  is  often  fine 
feeling  for  texture  and  deep  poetry  of  ex- 
pression. In  the  Organ-loft  scene  he  has 
evidently  adopted  the  Burgomaster  Bix 
both  in  the  disposition  of  light  and  in  the 
restful  pose  of  the  principal  figure,  but  even 
Rembrandt  could  hardly  have  caught  tbe  rich 
expression  of  the  lady's  noble  head  and  rapt 
gaze. 

Henr^  Merritt's  own  life-romance  is  dis- 
closed in  the  BecoUections  by  his  fiuthfnl 
pupil  and  wife,  but  so  delicately,  so  simply, 
with  such  generous  confidence  in  the  reader's 
sympathy,  that  respect  forbids  us  to  do  more 
than  record  our  thanks  and  admiration. 

Edwakd  Purcell.. 


At  Anehor.  A  Narrative  of  Experiencer 
Afloat  and  Ashore  during  the  Voyue  of 
H.  M.  S.  GhaUenger,  from  1872  to  1876. 
By  John  James  Wild.    (Marcus  Ward  A 

Co.) 

Th^  literature  of  the  Ohallenger  Expedition, 
which  lasted  from  Christmas  1872  to  the 
end  of  May  1876,  is  becoming  somewhat 
ample,  and  tbe  subject  has  now  been  treated 
from  wellnigh  every  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Wild,  however,  has  found  ft  void  which  he 
has  essayed  to  fill,  and  on  the  whole  not 
without  success.  The  handsome  volume 
before  ns  treats  of  the  expedition  chiefly 
from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  and  the 
colonred  drawings  and  typo-etehinga  with 
which  it  is  lavishly  embellished  are,  as  the 
aothor  tells  us,  "  simple  topographical  and 
ethnographical  sketches,  representing,  as  ac- 
curately as  the  circnmatances  of  their  pro- 
duction would  permifp,  the  natural  scenery 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  traversed. 
The  narrative,  like  too  many  others  of  its 
kind  which  vex  the  soul  of  the  reviewer, 
was  originally  drawn  op  "as  a  record  of 
personal  impressions  for  the  nse  of  relatives 
and  friends,"  and  comprises  brief  descrip- 
tions of  different  parts  of  the  world  visited 
b^  the  OhaUenger,  interspersed  with  occa- 
sional notes  of  what  occurred  in  the  scien- 
tific work  of  the  expedition  between  the 
ports  of  call.  Many  of  the  places  treated 
of  are  so  well  known  that  some  portions  of 
the  book  might  have  been  abridged  with 
advantage ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
Frederick  Stoltenhoff's  account  of  the  bi- 
crested  penguin  in  the  Tristan  d'Aounha 
g^up — a  bird  which  there  are  but  rare 
opportunities  of  obswving  in  its  native 
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iiaants  —  we  do  not  get  much  inform- 
ation of  interest  until  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  paaBod,  aad  the  ChaMenger  gets 
weU  down  in  the  Soathem  Ocean.  Here 
several  little-known  idands  were  visited,  and 
the  great  Antarctic  ice-barrier  was  skirted, 
where  Hr.  Wild  was  able  to  observe  the 
constraotion  of  the  snow-bei^  of  that  regioD, 
of  which  he  gives  some  noteworthy  paraca- 
lars  at  pages  74-5.  Before  quitting  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  Captain  Nares  seems  to 
have  settled  the  non-existence  of  a  position 
named  in  the  charts  '*  Wilkes'  Termination 
JjonA,"  discovered  in  Febrnary  1840.  That 
navigator  mentions  '*  an  appearance  of 
land  "  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles ;  bat, 
although  the  OhaUenger  approached  to  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  position,  no  trace  of  land 
could  be  made  out.  The  error  Mr.  Wild  appears 
to  coiuider  not  nnacconntable,  for  be  says 
that  "  even  the  most  practised  eye  as  it  scans 
the  ice-bound  horizon,  often  crested  with 
sharp-edged  banks  of  white  clouds,  will  be 
deceived  1^  what  appears  to  be  nnmistake- 
aide  signs  of  land." 

After  -visiting  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  Ohallenger  commenced  what  to  our 
thinking  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  her 
cruise — viz.,  that  among  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  first  touched  at  was  Tongatabu, 
one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  which  Mr.  Wild 
compares  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  it  is 
not  so  hilly.  In  this  attractive  spot  were 
seen  the  remains  of  pyramidal  tombs,  which, 
from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  are  not 
unworthy  of  closer  iuvestigatdon. 
"  The  existence  of  these  structurea,"  our  author 
remarks,  "  which  recall  the  monuments  of  Mexico 
and  of  E^ypt  upon  an  island  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Ocean,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  &ct  deserving 
attention.  The  larger  of  the  two  tomha  is  known 
as  that  of  Tui  Tonga,  the  title  formerly  borne  hy 
the  pontiff  or  high-priest  of  these  islands.  We 
found  the  ruins  to  coDsist  of  three  steps  or  temces, 
each  about  three  feet  high,  and  faced  with  large 
slabs  of  coral  rock.  The  lowest  step  formed  a 
parallelogram,  measuring  about  135  feet  by  95 
feet,  the  proportion  between  the  two  sides  Imng 
as  thxee  to  two.  The  monument,  however,  was 
so  completely  ovezgrownwith  trees  that  we  would 
have  been  uaalde  to  find  it  without  the  assistance 
of  guides,  l^e  roots  of  the  trees  fbU  as  it  were 
in  cascades  from  one  terrace  to  the  next,  and 
down  to  the  eiound,  almost  entirely  concealing 
the  stones  ana  the  general  outline  of  the  mouu- 
ment" 

The  Fiji  Islands  and  New  Hebrides  were 
successively  visited,  and  then  the  Challenger's 
head  was  turned  westward  to  Torres  Strait. 
From  this  to  Hongkong  is  the  fairest  and 
most  fbrvoured  region  of  the  earth,  which, 
for  centuries  before  the  first  European  vessel 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Arab, 
the  Persian,  the  Hindu,  the  Malay,  and  the 
Chinese  had  shared  between  them.  Then 
came  the  great  seafaring  nations  of  the  West, 
and  claimed  their  share  of  the  riohee  which 
Nature  has  scattered  with  so  lavish  a  hand 
in  these  latitudes  of  never-ending  summer. 
Now  the  Fortugnese,  first  in  the  field,  hold 
bat  a  shadow  of  their  former  pcsaessions ; 
the  Spao^Krds  still  own  the  beautiful  Philip- 
pines ;  but,  says  Mr.  Wild, 
"  More  to  be  envied  than  all  the  rest,  the  Dutch 
reign  supreme  from  the  Strut  of  MaJacea  to  the 
■hmns  of  Fftpua,  and  their  uuostentatioiu  role 
almost  makes  the  world  2omt  that  iJiis  nation 
....  owns  an  vajdn  iriden  wtoids  from  east 


to  west  a  distance  of  over  2,000  niiles,  and 
embraces,  besides  the  &moua  spice-islands,  the 
greater  part  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra." 

Entering  this  charmed  region,  the  ChaUmger 
touched  at  the  Arroa  aiS  Ki  Islands,  uid 
then  her  track  for  two  days 

"lay  am(HiK  that  ehidu  of  littie-kuown  and 
rarely-vidted  idands  which  onmeet  Oaiamwith 
nmor  Last,  and  farm  the  eastern  boundaxv  of  tiie 
Sea  of  Banda.  Such  are  the  QloifoloUfffir  and 
Nuss  TeUo  Idands.  Some  of  these  are  hilly, 
without,  however,  attuning  any  great  h^ht ; 
some  bfuvly  rise  shove  the  level  of  ^e  ses ;  but 
Edl  are  covered  with  a  dense  vegetation.  About 
sunset  on  the  27th  [September  1874]  we  passed 
the  southern  end  of  Eanalur  Island,  near  euough 
to  observe  lights  or  fires  on  its  western  shore. 
These  islands,  I  believe,  have  never  been  explored 
by  the  naturalist.  They  could  easily  be  reached 
from  Banda  or  Ambojiia,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Dutch  authorities — always  liberally  disposed 
towards  the  scientific  traveller." 

The  Banda  Islands,  Amboyna,  and  'Temate, 
tiie  chief  island  of  iiub  jMblaoca  gronp,  which 
were  next  visited,  afforded  Mr.  Wild  materit^ 
for  interesting  sketches ;  and,  after  a  brief 
stay  in  the  PhUippines,  the  OhaUeiiger  finished 
another  stage  of  her  cruise  at  Hong  Kong. 
The  voyage  thence  to  Yokohama  was  of 
peculiar  interest ;  for  Capt.  Thomson  (who 
bad  succeeded  Capt,  Nares),  instead  of  going 
direct  to  Japan,  first  took  his  vessel  to  the 
northern  shores  of  New  Guinea,  touching  at 
rarely-visited  spots,  where  Mr.  Wild  was 
evidently  not  idle  with  his  note-book  and 
pencil.  The  cruise  from  the  Admiralty  Is- 
lands to  Japan,  a  distance  of  some  2,500 
nautical  miles,  was  rendered  notable  by  the 
discovery  of  the  greatest  ocean-depths 
hitherto  ascertained  by  soundings. 

"  On  March  23,"  Mr.  Wild  writes,  "  we  stopped 
in  lat.  11"  24'  N.  and  long.  143°  16'  E.,  and  about 
midway  in  the  uarrow  sea  which  sepuates  Guam 
Island,  the  most  southern  of  the  M»yi*.Tnt  group, 
from  Uluthi,  one  of  the  western  OaroUne  luands. 
The  depth  was  found  to  be  4,676  fothoms,  or 
about  5^  English  miles.  A  second  sounding,  with 
a  weight  of  4  cwt.  attached  to  the  aoundi^line, 
....  gave  4,460  fitthoms,  or  26,700  foet" 

Mr.  Wild  was  fortunate  ia  spending  two 
months  in  Japan  at  a  pleasant  time  of  the 
year ;  and  before  quitting  the  Land  of  the 
Bising  San  he  was  appa^ntly  rendered  for 
ever  happy  by  an  interview  with  the  Mikado, 
who,  if  Mr.  Wild's  porbrait  of  him  be  cor- 
rect, is  hardly  so  intelligent-looking  as  his 
consort.  The  last  two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  passage  across  tiie 
the  Pacific  to  Valparaiso,  and  t^noe  through 
Magellan  Strait  to  the  FaUcIand  Islands, 
Monte  Video,  Asoensioa,  Vigo,  and  Eng^ 
land. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  observed  that 
this  work,  the  narrative  part  of  which  is 
somewhat  slight,  is  distinguished  by  two 
good  points— «  copious  geographical  index 
of  nearly  six  hundred  names,  and  a  chart  on 
which  the  course  of  the  Ohallenger  is  laid 
down,  the  places  touched  at  being  indicated 
by  numbers  referring  to  a  list.  The  coloured 
illustrations  and  typo-etchings  are  the  great 
features  of  the  work,  and  are  mostly  good, 
though  we  mast  take  exception  to  the  re- 
presentation qS  a  cxioket  match  at  pa|ffe  45. 
That  they  have  been  weU  i^nodnoea  from 
the  cffiginala  the  h^hr^ntation  of  the  j)ab- 
Ushen  in  this  parboolar  bxandi  of  art  is  a 


sufficient  guarantee ;  and  the  vork  is  on 
the  whole  one  of  the  handsomost  gift-bodj 
which  hm  been  issued  in  this  coaatrj  for 
some  time.  Edw.  Duffiild  Jons. 


LTBICS  FBOH  SOOTH  UCEBICi, 

Bonor  Chtido  y  Spand'e  Ecjaa  dl  r^/. 
(Buenos  Aires.) 

Okk  of  the  moat  interesting  iacts  ntk 
development  of  modem  art,  and  one  np. 
seated  in  all  xta  braiudies,  is  the  gndL 
decline  of  its  Bomantio  and  the  rooB. 
tion  of  its  Classical  dement.    If  vigocr 
of  fonqy  and  novelty  of  thought  ven  ilc 
natural  artistic  outgrowth  of  this  centniyii 
its  spring,  we  mast  oonsider  correctness  of ', 
form  and  novelty  of  exjnession  ss  ilie ' 
ripened  fruit  of  its  autumn.   This  fruit  bis 
been  richly  gamered-in  for  English  litenton  I 
by  Mr.  Bossetti.    France,  if  it  has  no  sue!! 
brilliant  example  to  offer,  can  lay  claim  w  | 
priorily  of  invention  in  Th.  de  Bannlie. 
supported  by  that  new  legion  of  inito;  | 
in  the  Pamcuse  Coftfemporom,  whoe  cnlt 
vation  evaporates  into  l^e  merest  rontiK  j 
of  studied  mediocriirf.    Italy  ind  Gn- 
many  have  lately  been  too  mllj  oecqiied 
with  politics  to  leave  much  time  fir 
salient  artistic  development;  tai  Spm.  ' 
remaining  true  to  the  character  uaixi 
to  her  by  Sismondi  in  speakii^  <i 
growth  of  her  drama,  is  as  slovuBTff  to 
recfflive  foreign  impressions,  and  ii  eontot 
to  abide  breath  the  now  ntie  iiSj 
laurels  of   Zorilla.      With   the  ^us^ 
colonies,  however,  this  has  by  no  ims 
been  the  case.    Chili  and  even  Mexioolsye 
not  been  idle,  and  the  Ar^tiiie  BspaUit, 
sensitive  to  every  foreign  literary  wSaaa, 
hfyf  managed  to  maintain  for  serasl  jac 
past  three  first-olass  literacy  periodiols.  To 
the  best  of  these,  Xa  iBsmito 
a yonng  Argentine  writer,  O&Aia  QnwJ 
Spano,  has  from  time  to  time  oontriboW 
clever  aesthetic  criticisms  and  delicstetnu- 
lations  from"  the  mwe  significant  Bnwiw" 
works.    These  have  been  lately  colls** 
and  published  at  Seville  as  the  first  mmiw 
of  the  BibUoteea  Higpano-Sur'AnerKm 
Fiom  a  diffidence  not  uneommon  wm 
artiste  of  delicate  workmanship,  howevft 
his  poetical  works  remained  unknown  to  t« 
general  pnbUc,  though  long  estimated » 
their  true  value  by  the  leading  membent" 
liteiacy  society  at  Buenos  Aires,  till  at  tw-' 
instimtion  his  volnme  of  poeins  wu  p 
liah^  under  the  name  of  Bqjas  d 
("Leaves  in  the  vrind").   It  "fi**"** 
smaUczediton  the  taste  of  these  ;o«iri*| 
publics  that  the  extreme  coltira*  ■ 
Spano'swork  has  been  so  imnwdialg* 
cognised.    In  the  Panuuo  Argeaim  »  * 
already  been  ranked  beside  ^''"""^ 
poet  of  Romanticism  and  Liberty,  who 
under  the  political  stress  of 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  ana  vw 
memoiy  is  of  course  most  dear  to  ^ 
We  ourselves  doubt  whether  t^fj 
cyde  of   Spanifiih  lyrists  has  1*2, 
such  a  master  of  concise  form  «w 
exnreamm.     A   certain  PM*'**^,JV^ 
Ho^  al  ViaUo  has  been  devoted toWJ 
lations  fiom  the  Greek  Astbolog^^ 
this  girca  the^.^-note        w»  » 
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Test  of  the  Tolnme.    Spanish  art  has  nerer 
yet  appreciated  that  golden  mean,  between 
the  thinly-ooloared  lefincnnent  of  Cetma's 
odes  and  sonitets  and  the  coareely  realistic 
and  Gothic  paganism  of  Los  Borrachoe  hj 
Velasqnes,  in  the  Beal  Mnseo  of  Madrid. 
Among^  the  classical  writers  of  l^e  Conrt  of 
Charles  V.,  even  the  Greek  element  of  Boscan's 
Hero  and  Leander,  with  all  his  snbtle  imita- 
tion, is  attenuated  by  Italicisms,  and  the 
beantifal  Echgae  of  Garcilaso  remind  one 
Ear  sooner  of  CalpnmitiB  than  of  Theocritus. 
8pano  is  the  first  to  transplant  any  of  these 
Greek  flowers  into  Spanish,  and  with  his 
dexterous  handling  the  root  is  here  as  well  as 
the  blossom,  and  ^ej  seem  to  Sfffont  afresh. 
Tbey  have  a  stanmge  feeling  of  Greek  vitality, 
sad  the  sinrit  of  Pagan  bmnty  seems  <breatb- 
iag  atil]  as  we  meet  Antipater  or  -Bufinns 
filleted  with  Pampas  flowers;  and Meleager's 
garland  blown  through  by  the  "  Pa^^jperos  *' 
is  as  crisp  and  dewy  aa  in  the  &ea|h6Bt  days 
of  Paganism.    For  thereis  aln8ci<in%.^naUty 
in  Spano's  versification  that  gives  a  oArtain 
tropical  aroma  to  all  it  lights  npom».T  In  his 
own  strictly  classical  ode  to  "  Eddai'Poetisa 
Grenadina,"  with  all  its  concise  ejtfjjreesion 
and  vigorons  restraint  of  imageiy/l^  words 
gUtter  like  the  brilliant  wings  of  ih'^  birds 
and  butterflies  that  flash    through  the 
creepers  of  iha  Brazilian  forests.  B)p0where 
he  not  inaptly  describes   his  .vecws  as 
"tawny  bees  mnimnring  in  the  red  dawn 
across  the  boondless  Pampas,"  and  ib  iB  jnst 
this  &ant  reminiacenoe  of  strong -.  flower- 
savonrs  tliat  makes  his  translation^  sweet 
and  delicate  as  wild  honey.  .  . 

Of  his  own  original  work,  "SoSaba  "  has 
been  proooanced,  in  a  clever  critique  by  E. 
Perie,  to  be  one  of  the  very  finest  lyrics  in  the 
Jangnage.  The  following  translation  can  but 
give  a  &int  idea  where  the  chief  beauty  lies 
in  subtlety  of  music  and  expression : — "  She 
never  told  me  that  she  loved  me ;  one  day  as 
she  was  sleeping  beneath  a  linden  in  her 
garden,  she  uttered  my  name  amid  her  sighs ; 
I  kissed  her  crimson  lips  in  my  passionate 
sarprise ;  and  she  vithont  awakening,  and 
beantiftil  as  she  had  never  been,  suddenly 
turned  most  mortally  pale."  Later  he  com- 
pares his  *'  love  ever  faithful  to  the  nn&ith- 
fal  Gulnare  '*  to  a  crystal  box  thai  when 
deprived  of  its  rich  pastilles  stOl  retains 
their  "volupiuoso  y  lAnguido  perfume;" 
where  the  last  words  roll  sensuously  along 
like  the  heavy  smoke  of  the  incense. 

In  his  general  treatment  of  love  the  Ar- 
gentine poet  is  most  singularly  un-Spanish. 
Though  the  frank  healtlmiess  of  the  poems 
never  takes  away  from  the  spiritual  exaltation 
of  their  passion,  it  still  excludes  that  ill-timed 
reasoning  and  tawdry  metaphysical  inu^ry 
which  ruins  most  Spanish  erotio  verse.  Now 
and  then  he  inclines  to  g(^ip  about  his  love 
like  PropertiuB,  and  a  Ktue  poem  called 
"  Jealousy "  is  singularly  like  the  lAtin 
writer.  Otherwise  we  geE^ral  tenor  is  more 
pastoral,  and  the  courting  of  two  lovers  in 
a  cherry  orchard,  the  boy  in  the  branches 
and  the  girl  with  outspread  apron  and  heart 
in  an  agony  at  her  swain's  daring,  is  as 
freshly  told  as  that  inimitable  scene 
between  Vincent  and  Mireio  gathering  the 
mnlbeny  leaves  in  the  great  Ph^ven^al 
pastoral.  With  so  little  space  at  o^r  dis- 
posal it  is  diffionlt  to  sdeot  whei^  neW^ 


every  emoldon  permisnble  to  strictly  plasfao 
art  has  been  treated  with  sympathebo  defiar- 
ence.  We  need  hurdly  s^  in  speaking  of  a 
Hepablican  that  Victor  Hugo  is  the  poet  of 
his  predilection,  and  to  him  a  fine  ode  has 
been  addressed  that  for  sustained  power  is 
not  far  beneath  Mr.  Swinburne's. 

In  conclusion  we  must  remind  our  readers 
of  the  veiy  few  poete  on  whom  tropical  colour 
has  left  a  decided  influence;  beside  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  we  can  recall  no  writer  in  a  European 
tongue.  Baudelaire,  though  bom  in  the 
tropics,  gives  but  a  faint  reminiscence  in  "  La 
Malabraise,"  and  one  or  two  other  of  his  1^ 
important  pieoes  ;  and  Parny's  odes,  with 
their  pseudo-classicalily  of  1800,  are  colder 
than  tiie  marble  of  Canova's  Prineesa 
Borghess.  It  is  this  affluence  of  Northern 
culture  and  inmical  daring  of  colour  that 
constitutes  Guido  y  Spano's  especial  charm 
and  originality.      Thxophilds  Mabzials. 


mW  VOTXLS. 


Under  One  Boof.  By  James  Payn.  (Chatto 
&  Windus.) 

Airy  Fairy  Lilian.  By  the  Author  of  "  Phyl- 
lis."   (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

Won  but  Lost!  "By  M.  H.  Lumsden. 
(Kerby  &  Endean.) 

A  Bogue'a  Life.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  (B. 
Bentley  A  Son.) 

My  Sister's  Keeper.  By  Laura  M.  Lane. 
(Griffith  &  Farran.]! 

ErpingJiam.  By  Louis  Cecil.  (Provost  & 
Co.) 

If  we  had  any  equivalent  in  England  (save 
the  casual  retaining-fees  of  temperance 
societies,  &c.)  for  the  abundant  academic 
prizes  of  France,  one  of  these  prizes  ought 
certainly  to  have  been  long  ago  set  aside  for 
a  good  novel  dealing  with  spiritualism.  Had 
tfau  been  done  Mr.  Payn  would  assuredly 
have  won  the  money.  In  Under  One  Boof 
he  does  not  go  so  far  afield  as  of  late  haa 
been  his  wont.  It  is  the  history  of  a  Fiend, 
who  must  absolutely  have  a  big  F,  who 
haunts  a  pleasant  English  flimily,  and  who 
is  disconmted  by  the  younger  membOTS 
thereof  Sir  Bobert  Atden  is  an  amiable 
Devonshire  baronet  with  a  weak  hrad  and 
a  second  wife.  The  second  wife  is  a  very 
nice  person,  and  has  several  still  nicer  chil- 
dr^.  But  the  first  wife  has  left  behind  her 
a  brother,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Walcot,  and  it  is 
no  breach  of  confidence  to  hint  that  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Walcot  is  the  Fiend.  Further 
than  this  and  our  previous  hint  about 
spiritualism  we  shall  not  go  in  telling  the 
story.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  necessity 
to  go  farther,  because  all  sensible  persona 
who  read  novels  will  explore  for  themselves 
the  fortunes  of  the  persons  who  for  their 
sins  lived  under  one  roof  with  the  acoom- 

flished  Mr.  Walcot.  As  is  usual  with  Hr. 
'ayn,  there  is  no  lack  of  exciting  incident. 
He  gives  us  a  flrstrato  shipwreck,  an  ex- 
citing burglar-hunt>  and  a  kidnapping  ex- 
ploit in  a  yacht,  which  has  a  much  less 
ghastly  termination  than  the  similar  per- 
formance in  Macleod  of  Dare.  People  who 
read  for  the  story  will  have  no  reason  to 
oomplain  of  Mr.  Payn.  But  people  who 
read  for  the  manner  in  which  a  story  is  told 
will  have  still  less  occasion  of  grumbling. 


Vmder  One  JSoo^  is  a  capital  example  ot  its 
anther's  skill  in  hitting  the  taste  of  the  day 
for  a  kind  of  subdued  burlesque  in  style 
and  nanative.  It  is  not  the  easiest 
of  tasks  to  keep  up  this  tone  through 
three  volumes  without  occasionally  drop- 
ping dther  into  monotony  or  into  bad 
taste.  Mr.  Payn  manftges  his  &lsetto 
with  extreme  sinll,  and  succeeds  in  main- 
taining it  almost  without  a  break.  We  can 
imagine  some  good  people  accusing  him,  as 
they  have  accused  otiiers,  of  "  regarding  the 
universe  through  a  horse*collar."  But  a 
horse.collar  of  shapely  fashion  is  after  all 
not  an  unbecoming  variety  of  mflf  in  this 
very  businesslike  world;  and  Mr.  Payn's 
readers  ought  to  be  heartily  obliged  to  him 
for  aflbrding  them  in  their  turn  the  oppor^ 
tnnity  of  a  pleasant  and  refireshing  oQ4^ok.'f 

The  personages  of  Awry  Fairy  LUian  an' 
of  a  tolerably  &miliar  stamp.  They  possesr: 
immense  beauty,  grmt  wealth,  and  Uie  blueiA 
of  blood,  while  at  the  same  time  their  ma£-^ 
ners  are  charmingly  easy  and  free,  and  the&£ 
language  scorns  to  be  lunited  by  the  granW 
matical  rules  of  pedants.  At  breakfast  thefC 
play  engaging  tricks  with  the  contents  otf 
their  own  and  other  people's  plates  :  at  diib^ 
ner  they  include  their  servants  in  the  cod^ 
versation  most  affably ;  and  the  oompIimeirtiSki' 
which  they  pay  to  each  other  as  soon  as  tlie^ 
meet  are  qmto  charming  in  their  unsophiBtu 
oated  nature.  But  they  seem  to  be  unawax^ 
that  the  verb  "  don't "  is  not  Tptoperlj  to  b^ 
joined  in  the  bonds  of  grammaticcu  wedlock 
with  a  singular  sulneot  in  the  third  penon, 
and  they  use  "shall"  and  "will"  entirely  at. 
their  fiintasy.  Lastly,  their  histoid  is  told  in 
the  intolerable  present  tense.  But  theseobjeo-' 
tiona  pretty  well  exhaust  the  list.  "  Airy 
Ysiirj  Lilian "  is  not  alw^  ladylike,  but 
she  is  not  often  dull,  and  of  her  ^ves  and 
enemies  much  the  same,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  sex,  may  be  said.  If  the  book 
sometimes  sets  our  teeth  a  little  on  edge,  in 
recompense  it  often  makes  us  laugh.  It 
cannot  receive  any  very  exalted  praise,  but  it 
snoceeds  in  getting  itself  put  down  withont 
exciting  any  uncharitable  feelings  towards 
its  author.  A  y&cj  few  alterations  would 
have  made  it  an  unnsuaUy  pleasant  novel  of 
the  lighter  kind. 

We  cui  hardly  speak  so  tderantiy 
Won  hut  Lost !  Miss  Lumsden  opens  her 
story  pretty  well,  but  quite  fails  to  preserve 
the  reader's  interest  afterwards.  The  plot 
turns,  as  is  ver^  soon  seen,  on  an  innocent 
bigamy ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  well 
managed,  and  the  author  has  most  unwisely 
and  unnecessarily  added  a  sort  of  postscript, 
in  which  the  guiltless  wife  marries  again  be- 
cause sbe  is  told  that  in  her  anomalous  situ- 
ation it  would  be  a  social  advantage  to  her- 
self and  her  child.  Such  sentimental 
attraction  as  Wm  hut  Lost  might  otherwise 
have  is  mmed  by  this :  and  of  any  other 
interest  it  has  Httle  or  none.  Theoharaoters 
are  for  the  most  part  rather  foolish,  and  the 
dialogue  is  slovenly  in  style. 

It.  Bentle^'s  "  Empire  Library "  of 
novelettes  has  received  a  pleasant  addition  in 
Mr.  Wilkie's  Collins's  Bogue't  Life^  which 
readers  of  Soueehold  Woraa  ma,j  remember 
as  having  appeared  in  that  journal  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  VLgo.  The  rogue  is  not 
a  rogue  of  the  deepest  SmjjiaA  hu  neatoit 
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crime  is  the  manofactiTire  of  sparions  Old 
Maskers ;  bat  there  is  no  need  to  say  anything 
aboat  the  story,  which,  though  slight  enongh, 
is  of  the  best  railvray  type.  The  inSnence  of 
Dickens  is,  naturally  enough,  very  strong  in- 
deed in  it ;  the  gaiety  is  sometimes  a  little 
boisteTOOB  and  t^e  satire  not  a  little  clumsy. 
But  the  rogue  is  emphatically  a  pleasant 
rogue,  and  one  is  glad  when  he  escapes  to 
his  onriously  anomidoua  p<MBition  of  footman 
and  hoBtnad  at  the  antipodes. 

My  Sister's  Keeper  is  a  story  with  a  direct 
and  avowed  purpose,  but  then  the  purpose  is 
one  of  the  most  excellent,  and  happens  to 
be  one  of  those  rare  purposes  which  a  story 
may  very  probably  and  very  properly  accom- 
plish. Considerable  efforts  have  been  made 
of  late  years  to  provide  some  sort  of  home 
and  society  for  me  myriad  working-girls  of 
Ijondon  at  the  rare  times  when  they  are 
released  from  shop  and  work-room.  My 
Suter'a  Keeper  is  the  fictitious  record  of  an 
effort  in  this  cause  by  a  London  young  lady. 
UisB  Lane  has  done  her  work  very  skilfully, 
and  has  made  of  it,  not  a  tract,  bat  a  plea- 
sant and  readaUe  story,  which  it  may  be 
hoped  will  inoline  mare  than  one  reader  to 
follow  the  example  <d  its  Iwroine,  Ifay  Fem- 
berton.  The  book  has  a  Prefiwe  by  Mrs. 
Townsend,  the  President  of  a  society  (the 
"  Girls'  Friendly  Society  ")  which  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oat  the 
objects  we  have  already  described.  But 
Hiss  Lane's  work  is  deserving  of  commend- 
ation from  the  merely  literary  point  of  view. 

We  should  imagine  that  Erpingham  is  its 
■author's  first  attempt  at  fiction-writing.  A  s 
■noh,  and  because  of  the  unpretending  form 
in  which  it  presents  itself,  it  does  not  call 
for  any  veir  severe  criticism.  The  characters 
and  the  style,  however,  are  both  rather  crude, 
and  such  powers  of  stoiy-telling  as  Mr.  Cecil 
may  possesfl  are  certainly  not  yet  by  any 
means  flally  developed.  His  plot,  indeed,  is 
not  a  bad  one.  A  girl  of  excellent  family, 
bat  whose  parents  are  poor,  is  nrged  to 
marry  a  wealthy  nobleman,  but  prefers  a 
poor  artist.  There  is,  of  coarse,  nothing 
novel  in  this.  The  author,  however,  has 
made  the  artist,  and  not  the  girl,  faithless, 
and  (it  is  true,  by  a  somewhat  startling 
peripeteia)  has  rewarded  the  damsel  finally 
with  all  the  wealth  and  position  which  she 
had  formerly  refused. 

Geobqe  Saiktsbdbt. 


OUBBKTT  THEOLOQT. 


St^ernatured  SfV^ion:  or,  Fint  Rinciplet 
of  Moral  Theoiogy.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birke. 
^Macmillan.)  A  natural  wish  to  treat  with  re- 
spectful consideration  a  writer  occupyiof  the  place 
at  Professor  of  Moral  Theolofry  in  the  Universi^ 
of  OambridgA  haa  put  compulsion  on  ua  to  read 
through  this  dull  TOlume,  The  title  is  obviously 
suggested  bj  that  of  the  well-known  work  on 
St^i&Tiatural  Iteligim,  B^itat  which  this  is  put 
forward  by  Prof.  Birks  as  a  counterblast.  The 
anouymouB  author  of  Supernatural  ReUgicn  com- 
plains  that  his  critics  have  hitherto  dealt  only 
with  side  ifwuea ;  accordingly  Prof.  Birks  cotneB 
forward  as  a  champion  to  grapple  with  his  main 
l^ciples.  The  "Scepticism"  and  "Agnosti- 
of  the  day  are  treated  in  the  manner 
<V^ti>r  to  those  who  listen  to  the  orators  that  are 
wont  to  declaim  at  religious  meetiogs.  The  tone 
is  sanerdlions,  and  the  reasoning  ineoaclaBive. 
It  will  puxde  the  wisest  to  discover  what  Prof. 


Birks' book  has  to  do  with  "Moral  Theolc^" 
spoken  of  in  the  alternative  title. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men.  A  Book  for  Sol- 
diers' aud  Sailors'  Libraries.  By  Charles  Kinga- 
ley.  (0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  This  is  a  volume 
of  hitherto  unpubUtibed  sermons,  addresses,  and 
lecturee— all  in  Charles  Kiugsley'a  characteristic 
manner.  The  lecture  entitled  "The  Stoiy  of 
Cortes:  or.  Pluck  in  tlw Sixteenth  Ceatuty"  wis 
delivwed  in  the  camp  at  Aldenhot,  and  "  Kave 
Words  fm-  Brave  Soldiers  and  SaUors  "  was  sent 
out  to  the  army  before  Sehastopol  in  1865 ;  hat 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  written  with  any  special  reference  to 
our  troops  —  indeed,  the  addresaee  "Picture 
OaUeries,"  "A  Portrait  in  the  National  Gallery," 
and  "The  British  Museum,"  were  prepared  for 
London  working-men. 

Unimrsity  Sermom  on  Qoepel  Su^ecta.  By 
John  Wordsworth,  M.  A.  (James  Parker  and  Co.) 
Nothing  in  tins  pleasing  little  volume  of  seven 
sermons  calls  for  comment  here  except  the  attempt 
made  in  Sermon  11.  to  support  on  the  grounds  of 
internal  evidence  the  genuineoess  of  Mark  xvi., 
9-30.  Of  course  minute  points  of  literary  style 
and  "the  niceties  of  verbal  usage "  could  not  be 
well  treated  from  the  pulpit ;  so  Mr.  Wordsworth 
confines  himself  to  the  comparison  of  the  charac- 
ter and  drift  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  disputed 
verses  with  the  contents  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  Gospel.  The  main  lines  of  the  Gospl  which, 
as  Mr.  Wordsworth  conriders,  are  continued  and 
made  to  "convey"  in  the  concluding  twdve 
verses  are  Q.)  "  ladi  of  &ith  overcome  by  repeated 
manifestaticHis:''  (2)  Ohrist  as  "the  Loid  of 
Nature"  («chibited  in  the  mirsdes  selected  for 
narration  compared  with  verses  16  and  18).  If 
evidence  from  other  sources  were  not  so  nearly 
balanced,  it  would  be  useless  to  weigh  seriously 
conuderations  of  this  kind.  As  it  is,  it  seems  to 
ua  that  the  resemblances  u«  too  general  to  allow 
any  weight  to  be  attached  to  them. 

A  Guide  to  the  Parith  Church.  By  Harvey 
Goodwin,  B.D.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Rewritten.  (Cambridge :  Deighton, 
Bell  and  Co.)  This  sensible  and  useful  little  hook 
is  widely  known  in  its  earlier  form.  Bishop 
Goodwin  has  been  moved  to  rewrite  it  in  parts  hy 
the  fact  that  bis  historical  researches  on  the  8ul>- 
ject  of  the  Ornaments'  Rubric  have  led  him, 
against  his  former  opinion,  to  believe  that  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  the  Ornaments'  Rubric  by 
the  Courts  ia  "  most  probably  the  true  one."  He 
adds:  "I  say  most  prob^y,  because  the  Rubric 
when  carefuDy  studied  in  its  historical  connexion 
is  undoubtedly  obscure,  and  the  inter{ttetation 
must  neeesaanly  rest  upon  a  balance  of  pro- 
balnlities.''  We  are  surprised  that  the  following 
blunder  should  have  escaped  Dr.  Goodwin's  notice. 
"  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  Creed  com- 
monly called  the  Nicene  ia  not  actually  identical 
with  the  Creed  agreed  upon  at  the  great  Council 
of  Nicaea  ;  it  differs,  however,  only  in  one  clause 
— namely,  that  concemiDft  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (p.  110).  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the 
clauses  on  the  Church,  on  baptism,  on  the  resur- 
rection, on  "  the  life  of  the  world  to  come ; "  not 
a  word  of  the  thirteen  or  fburteen  variations  be- 
tween the  two  Creeda  in  the  parte  where  they 
present  a  general  parallelism.  Another  mistake, 
though  more  pardonable  than  the  former,  is  where 
we  read — "  The  Irish  Church,  since  its  diaeatab- 
lishment,  has  retained  the  Creed  [C  «.  the  Atba- 
nasian],  lout  ordered  the  omisnoo  oicertain  clauses 
in  the  public  redtation  of  it"  fp.  110);  the  fact 
being  that  the  Creed  is  retsinea  intact,  but  the 
rubric  directing  its  use  expunged. 

The  Life  of  Senriette  tFOuevUle  (m  ReUgion 
Mother  Ste -Marie),  Fomdreu  of  the  JnHitute  of 
the  Faithful  Vhyin.  Arrsnged  and  Edited  by 
John  George  Macleod.  (Bums  and  Oates.)  The 
Bubjeet  of  this  Uogmphy  (boTD  1803— died  186S) 
was  a  French  lady  of  nous  Urth,  who  early  de- 
voted hersdf  to  wwks  (rf  jdety  ud  sd&denial. 


In  1849  she  came  to  England,  aud  ibaoded  u  in. 
stitution  at  N(H>wood,  in  whidi  orpltaiu  andofber 
children  exposed  to  the  daogers  of  a  Prntutut 
training  might  be  received.  We  donbt  whether 
English  Catholics  will  relish  very  heartily  tbi 
miracles  that  set  off  the  merits  of  tlu  exctUnt 
lady  and  her  devotion  to  the  Viryo  JWh.  Vt 
read — 

"  About  this  time  tbe  iomates  [of  Kothn  8te.-Kiiiii 
convent  at  Delivrande]  had  a  namw  ercapt  (hci 
fire,  caused  by  the  careleesDeBS  of  the  conrat  lems 
in  not  extingaishing  the  fire  of  tbe  bakehouse, 
was  immediatelj  belowone  of  the  ehildren's  dormiUM. 
The  Mother  Superior,  when  aroDsad,  directed  tk  i 
smaU  woodan  statue  at  our  La^,  the  Faithfol  Vii^; 
should  be  carried  into  the  dormitoij,  being  coan»4 
that  she  would  arzeet  the  progress  of  the  fin  Ii 
reward  of  her  faith  and  conSdenee  the  flames  vm 
immediately  eztingnished,  the  nun  who  eanidlh 
statue  finding  no  diffieuiig  in  openaig  mtnl  \otkd 
doort  through  wAtoA  the  had  to  pan,  tiangh  in 
hatte  the  had  foryoUeit  to  take  the  Aeyiniifcr* 
(p.  74). 

Father  Macleod  tells  us  that  "  the  fact  of  tha 
miracle  granted"  saved  the  sisters  from  an  its- 
pending  "  reprimand  "  from  the  Bishop  fbi  "eiv- 
gerated  devotion  to  Msiy."  Other  iulanceK^tk 
miraculous  will  be  found  at  psges  13,  8^  16& 
At  Norwood,  in  "the  land  of  oereif nuieia 
were  wrought  by  the  body  of  an  unknown  Tii|^ 
Martyr,  to  whom  "  the  Pope  gave  the  tmt  if 
Innocentia  loith  the  desire  of  fiadny  ti<  wuxm 
of  the  children  under  her  epecud  f^otecUiM.''  We 
are  reminded  of  one  of  the  stories  told  of  the 
devotions  of  Louis  XI,  by  what  is  related  (pi  II) 
of  MdUe.  d'Osseville's  suddenly  chai^,  su 
day  in  Paris,  the  direction  of  her  petitKOifru 
"our  Lady  of  Bon  Seoouis,  whose  chiinliid« 
to  Bouen,'''  to  "  our  Lady  of  La  Deliniiii'ritk 
apparently  happy  results. 

Our  Established  Church :  its  History,  Mm^- 
Advantaget,  and  Claims,  with  a  Liaai^  ** 
the  Anglican  Form  of  Ordination.  Bt  &  Bn- 
Morris  Fuller,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Lj^ori,  &c 
(Pickering  and  Co.)  Mr.  Feller  puts  the  cue  fee 
the  Anglican  Church  Establishment  with^ty. 
Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  hia  critidim  of 
the  arguments  of  opponents  is  pronounced  is  > 
manner  that  is  scarcely  Parliamentary— "mete 
balderdash  and  vain  jangling "  ia  not  beeonii^ 
language  in  so  grave  a  discussion. 

Hamariia :  on  Enquiry  into  the  Natvrt  ir»i  ^ 
Origin  of  EvU.  (Mliot  Stock.)  The  writer  of 
this  curious  little  treatise  does  himself  more  uu 
justice  in  calling  these  speculative  iiin8>>>g>,''|' 
enquiry.''  Here  we  find  only  much  unTenW 
conjecture  put  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
that  he  is  addresaing  esoteric  mysteries  to  a  pni> 
leged  circle. 

"  Every  living  creature  ia  bom  into  the  worid  ltawgt 
animal  generation,  and  diea  as  to  its  animufnD'' 
which  returns  to  dust;  but  the  real  fo^'^^fJlr 
of  each  becomes  a  eomponeot  part  of  on*  i<t™^ 
advanced,  and,  finally,  of  the  complete  homin 
....  Each  individnal  form,  incloaive  of  tbinp- 
table  kingdom,  has  its  repcesentatira  in  iBaB,v=)^ 
of  kin  to  universal  being." 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  esetpe  the  fg^ 
tion — 

"  Hove  upward,  working  oot  the  beast. 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 

"  The  aim  and  eflfbrt  of  the  spirit  to  perfect  ti»n» 

being  is  tamed  aside  by  the  wwktng  of  the  vSe» 
law  of  oteaturalj  lifs  not  snlgeet  to  the  hifbK  Uv  « 

the  divine  lila.'' 

This  will  nve  some  notion  of  the  expluitx" 
ofiered  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Truth,  By  Mungo  PooW, 
F.R.S.E.  (Longmans.)  He  only  amy  ^ 
calls  for  comment  in  this  book  is  a 
attack  on  DarwiniBm,  in  which  the  snthor  iM" 
his  degree  of  fitness  to  deal  with  the  qnestwa^ 
his  e^aent  belief  that  the  ovra^m^rT 
seasedofatsil.  Aji  elementsry  studr  of  noiar 
is  at  least  demanded  from  these  sevaie  enWi. 
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Socraia  JEeeUaiaatical  Hittory:  according^ to 
tke  Text  of  Huttey.  With  an  Introduction  hy 
William  Bright,  D.D.  (Clarendon  Press.)  We 
lure  in  this  volume  a  convenieDt  and,  we  need 
Dot  say,  well-printed  edition  of  Sociatea.  Oanon 
&ight  has  prefixed  a  usefal  Introdaetioii ;  but  he 
Gannot  expect  to  c%xrj  all  with  Urn  in  his  cenaore 
(p.  XX.)  of  the  spirit  in  vhieh  Sodatea  viewed 
the  Anan  and  Xestorian  controTerdeB.  The  his- 
torian regarded  these  qaestions,  no  douht,  from  a 
larnian^  standpcnnt,  but  it  ia  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  earnest  and  independent-ipirited  lawman. 
Oanon  Bright  has  in  preTiouB  wntings  exhibited 
sach  ferreot  zeal  for  the  memory  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him 
ken  (p.  zxvii)  deptedating  the  value  of  Socrates' 
Mtimoiiy  aa  to  the  conduet  of  hia  hero. 

T&e  Church  Sittory  of  the  lint  Three  Cen- 
tMrie*.  By  Dr.  Ferd.  Christian  Baur.  Third 
Editioii.  The  Translation  from  the  German 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Allan  Menzies,  B.D.  Vol.  I. 
(Williams  and  No^te.)  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty-fiTe  years  since  F.  C.  Baur's  Siatortf  at- 
Bacted  notice  in  Germany,  and  its  merits  and 
fiinlts  have  long  been  known  to  all  students  of 
early  Christianity.  It  has  here  been  translated  for 
the  first  time  into  English,  and  is  part  of  last 
vear'a  isaae  of  the  "  Theological  Translation  Fund 

Conimmtary  on  St.  PauVt  to  the  Romans. 

By  Friedrich  A.  Philippi.  Translated  from  the 
Third  improved  and  enlarged  Edition  by  the 
Bev.  T.  S.  Banks.  Two  Volumes.  (Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Churk.)  St.  J<An'»  Go^  deeerM 
and  ejcplained  according  to  itt  pecuiiar  Character. 
Bt  Chriatoph  Ernst  Luthfurdt,  Profeesor  of 
Ideology  at  Leipzig,  Vol.  III.  (Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.)  Meuer't  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament.  The  ^pittlea  to  the  Cc^nthiaiw. 
VoL  II.  The  Gotpd  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
Vol.!!.  (Edinburgh:  T.  and T.  Churk.)  Messrs. 
Clark's  edition  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  Meyer's 
CommsHtary  has  on  a  fbnnar  oecanon  nceived 
from  DB  a  heai^  eomoiendation*  The  present 
issiie  dunn  the  aame  aigna  of  care  is  the  produc- 
rion  of  the  -work  in  its  English  form.  Dr.  Philippi 
«Q  The  JSpi$tU  to  the  Romans  is  also  a  serviceable 
addition  to  the  "Foreign  Theolc^ical  Library." 
But  meet  English  readers  would  readily  dispense 
with  the  frequent  qootations  from  Luther,Melanch- 
thon,  and  Calvin,  whoee  anthority  doea  not  weigh 
»  heavily  vrith  ua  aa  with  Gnmui  Frotestants. 

A  Commentary  on  St.  PauTs  Epistles  to  the 
Jtonums,  by  Joseph  Agar  Beet  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton),  is  humuer  in  design,  and  intended  only 
for  the  "  £^lish  reader; "  bnt,  judging  from  some 
Ittlf-doien  taat-passageB,  we  can  beur  witneaa  to  ita 
bong  the  result  of  cueful  study. 

Short  Notts  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Acts  of  the 
A-postUs.  By  J.  HambUn  Smith,  M.A.,  Late 
Lecturer  in  Classics  in  St.  Peter'a  OoUege,  Cam- 
faridlffe.  (Rivingtons.)  The  title  &irly  dewribes 
thisiittla  book.  There  is  no  discusdon  of  difficul- 
ties, and  no  weighing  of  ^e  judgments  of  com- 
mentatora.  Indrad,  a  student  relying  on  these 
ihort  notes  might  well  come  to  the  condusion  that 
ifr.  HamblioSmith  was  the  first  who  had  ever 
attempted  a  commentary  on  the  Acts.  Mr.  Smith 
accounts  for  his  frequent  references  to  Thucydidee 
by  the  fact  of  his  confident  belief  that  the  author 
of  tJiB  Acts  was  very  familiar  with  the  portion  of 
Thucydides  concerned  with  the  Si(»lian  expedition, 
-which  he  thinks  had  been  read  by  him  "  in  antici- 

Sstion  of,  or  in  consequence  of,  his  visit  to 
yracuae."  That  may  be ;  but,  if  we  may  hazard 
«  coniectore,  it  is  still  more  likely  that  Hr. 
Hamblin  Smith  has  been  recently  lecturing  on  the 
dxth  book  of  Tbaeydides. 

Ths  Three  Witnesses:  or,  Sca^icism  met  by 
Tact:  in  Fresh  Evidmces  of  the  Truth  of  0iris- 
tianity.  By  Stephen  Jeaner,  M.A..  (LoTi(r0ianB.) 
This  book  is  an  attempt  to  eetabtisfa  a  ptoJf  of  the 
historical  tnthfolneae  of  the  New  Tatat^f  after 


the  manner  of  Paley  and  Blunt,  from  "un- 
designed coincidences "  between  the  Epistles  of 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  the  characters  of  the 
supposed  writere  as  pictured  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts.  The  Epistle  of  James  is  attributed  to  the 
son  of  Zebedee — a  theory  which,  though  ordi- 
narily dismissed  with  little  ceremony,  baa  been 
recently  maintained  with  much  a1»lity  by  Mr.  F. 
T.  Basset.  The  theory  is,  at  all  events,  essential 
to  Mr.  Jenner'fl  derign  but  it  is  an  amumng  illus- 
tration <rf  how  hard  a  hobby  may  be  ridden  when 
we  read  (p.  222) :— "  Why  did  Merod  teize  upon 
James  [the  sou  of  Zebedee]  tn  particular  to  put 
him  to  death  f  ...  My  Bolution  of  this  is  mat 
this  very  Epistle  had  been  the  provoking  caused 
The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  treated  with  much 
ingenuity ;  and  the  consistency  of  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  character  of  St.  Peter  is  skilfully 
exhilnted  by  Mr.  Jenner. 

St.  Paul  at  Athens-:  Spiritual  C^ristiamiy  m 
BdaUon  to  some  A^ieets  of  Modem  Thought. 
JVuM  Sermons  JVeocAei  m  SK.  Stej^'e  Church, 
Wesibounu  Park.  By  Charles  Shakspeare,  BA. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Her.  Canon  Fairar,  D.D. 
(0.  Kegtai  Paul  and  Co.)  These  sermons  are 
addressed  to  those  among  persons  of  education  and 
culture  who  are  "  perplexed  by  prevalent  modes 
of  Agnostic  thought"  Their  "  fundamental  idea," 
the  autbor  tells  us,  "  is  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  spiritual  faculty  in  man,  so  persistent  and  so 
vigorous,  is  ground  of  faith  in  a-  superaenauous 
reality  correeponding  to  this  faculty  and  creating 
it."  The  contact  of  Hellenism  with  Christianity 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  the  religious 
phenomena  then  exhiluted,  afford  Mr.  Shakspeare 
a  starting-point  i  and  line  of  thought  indicated 
ahove  is  thence  puraned  with  much  ability.  Mf . 
Shakspeare  is  quite  abrMst  with  recent  s^olataon, 
both  aoroad  and  at  home,  on  the  qneation  of  the 
origin  of  religion.  He  possesses,  let  us  add,  a 
qualification  not  very  common  with  those  who 
put  themselves  fturwaid  as  Christian  apologists-- 
he  has  an  earnest  deura  to  undentand  the  posi- 
tions of  opponents ;  and  hia  success  in  the  matter 
of  attainment  is  proportionate.  We  heartily 
commend  these  very  interesting  sermons,  and 
thank  Canon  Farrar  for  inducing  the  author  to 
give  them  to  a  laiger  public  than  the  congregation 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Westboume  Park. 

The   Zord^a  Stqtper:     Unin^ed  Teaching. 

ifVom  A.D.  74  to  AJ>.  1876.)  By  Charles  Hebert, 
>.i>.  (Seeley.)  These  two  volumes,  extending 
to  some  1,600  pages,  exhibit  extracts  on  the 
Eucharist  from  the  writings  of  "above  825 
chosen  most  eminent  divines,"  beginning  with  St. 
Clement  of  Rome  and  ending  with  Canon  H.  P. 
lAddon.  The  original  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
accompany  the  version.  The  book  would  not  be 
unacceptable  to  students  of  the  histo^  of  theology 
if  it  coidd  be  only  freed  from  Dr.  Hebert's  com- 
mentan^,  which,  we  are  obli^d  to  say,  is  bo  pre- 
judiced in  tone,  and  so  wanting  in  the  power  of 
discriminating  between  the  well-recogDised  dis- 
tinctions of  dogmatic  theology  that  it  renders  the 
work  worse  than  useless  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  What  could  Dr.  Hebert  have  under- 
stood by  the  woida  (vol  L,  p.  361)  "the  deacon 
does  the  repentanee  etavfuOv,  asking  fo^veneas" 
— as  a  zmdering  of  o  Ittaieovos  iroUi  jurAmHay 
ei\aff&s  ah&p  avyx^(n)9tv  ?  It  looks  as  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  tbe  common  ritual  sense  of  yxravota 
as  an  obeuanee.  Again,  Br.  Hebert's  rendering 
(vol.  i.,  p.  79)  of  a  well-known  passage  in  Tertul- 
lian's  De  Corona  (c.  iii),  is  very  puzzling.  Tertol- 
lian  is  showing  that  where  ecclesiastical  practice 
has  not  been  determined  by  the  express  authority 
of  Scripture,  custom  (whi(i,  he  thinks,  flows  from 
apostolical  tradition)  is  sufficient  warrant  for  its 
observance ;  and,  among  other  illustrations  of  this 
truth,  he  observes: — "Eucharistiao  sacramentum 
et  in  tempore  victus  et  omnibus  maudatum  a 
domino  etiam  antducanis  coetibua,  nec  de  aliorum 
manu  quam  praeudentium  sumimus."  These 
words  Dr.  Hebert  rendeia  as  foUowi :— "  We  take 


the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  appointed  by  the 
Lord,  both  at  tiie  time  of  food  [i.e.,  the  evening] 
and  for  all,  also  at  the  assemblies  [i.c.,  we  take  it 
at  evening  end  at  early  morning  alsb],"  &c ;  while 
the  whole  object  of  tiie  passage  is  to  ahow  tiiat 
though  it  was  difiarent  in  New  Teatamoit  times, 
yet  in  Tertnllian'a  time  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  was  t^arated  from  the  taking;  of  a 
meaL  Both  these  illoatrations  of  Dr.  Hebert's 
competence  we  ^htad  on  by  mere  acddent,  and 
have  made  no  search  for  erroia. 

Daniel  and  John :  or,  the  Apocalypse  ofjhe  Old 
and  that  of  the  Nod  Testamemt.  By  Philip  S. 
Desprez.  (0.  Kagan  Paul  and  Co.)  This  volume 
is  conoemed  with  tiie  qneetions  of  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  of  the 
Revelation  of  St  John,  mad  of  the  general  purpwt 
and  drift  of  their  respective  prophetic  utterances. 
If  Mr.  Desprez'  book  attract  attention  it  will 
not  be  because  of  any  new  contribution  of  scholar- 
ship or  critical  sagacity  towards  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  but  as  being  a  smart  attack  on 
the  traditional  and  "orthodox"  positions  by  a 
beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  the  days  of  Esaaya  and  Reuiewa  it  would  pro- 
bably have  secured  a  prosecution  in  the  EccleM- 
astical  Courts.  A  characteristic  Inti-oduction  by 
the  late  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  is  prefixed, 

Schleiermacker'a  Theologie  mit  ihren  philo- 
aophisohen  Grundlagen  dargeatelU  von  Wilhelm 
Bender.  Zwwter  Thl.  Die  poaitioe  Theo- 
logie Schleiermachera.  (Nordlingen  :  Beck.)  Prof. 
Bender  continues  Ms  critical  exposition  of  Schleier- 
macher.  He  considers  that  even  when  Schleie> 
macher's  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  generally  recognised  as  a  failure — a  consumma- 
tion which  is  being  rapidly  attained  in  Gennany — 
he  will  still  be  valued  for  his  great'  serriees  to 
scientific  theology  on  the  ude  of  "  Methodology." 
With  Dilthey  he  declares  Schleiermachei  to  be 
"the  Kant  of  Protestant  Theology." 

Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Teata- 
mmt.    By  the  late  Dr.  G.  H.  A.  von  Ewald. 
Translated  by  J.  Frederick  Smith.   Vol.  III., 
Nahum,    Zephaniah,    Hahakkuk,  "  Zechariah " 
liL-xiv.,  Jeremiah.   (Williams  and  Norgate.) 
Ewald's  great  work  on  the  Prophets  is  in  some 
respects  better  adapted  for  an  En^Ush  public  than 
the  brilliant  but  ton  imaginative  Siitwry  ef  ^rael 
which  luu  given  him  so  wide  a  repatation.^  His 
finest  qualities  undoubtedly  come  out  best  in  his 
ei^esis,  espedally  that  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
phelio  inspuation  and  that  psychological  insight 
the  lack  of  which  makes  most  commentaries, 
whether  orthodox  or  the  reverse,_so  uninteresting. 
The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with 
JeremUh,  of  whom  Ewald  trulv  says  that  "  there 
are  aspects  in  which  [he]  exhibits  the  prophetic 
character  in  even  a  purer  and  more  perfect  form 
than  Yesaya,  and  uxus  accomplishes  the  hwhest 
things  possible  within  the  limits  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy."   The  translator  still  retains  the 
pedanti«5ly  aceurste  spelling  of  his  author, 
which,  in  mercy  to  our  printers,  we  have,  how- 
ever, altered  in  the  above  titie  of  the  book.  The 
type  in  this  volume  has  become  smaller. 

Eine  Rede  torn  Awiegen  ina  Besondre  dea  Altm 
Teitamenta.  Von  Adalbert  Mori.  (Halle: 
Buchhandlung  des  Wsisenhauses.)  An  interest 
in  the  philological  exegesis  of  the  Bible,  as  Mr. 
Poole  of  the  British  Museum  has  well  pointed  out 
in  last  month's  Contemporary,  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
a  bond  of  union  between  all  well-tnuned  theolo- 
gians. There  is,  we  may  hope,  hardly  a  word  in 
this  admirably-written  tract  of  Prof.  Merx  (orip- 
nally  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Tneolo- 
gicw  Sodety  of  Baden)  with  which  the  present 
generation  of  theological  studente  vrill  not  heartily 
agree.  Perhaps,  mdeed,  the  example  of  otir 
Lord's  mterpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  (p.  41) 
may  form  a  partial  exception,  for  we  can  hardly 
expect  many  to  follow  Prof.  Men  in  his  reference 
(du^ietly  contrary  to  Kew  Testament  umffi)  of 
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KOTokvirtu  in  Matt,  v.,  17,  to  the  familiar  Jewish 
■ntithesis  of"  loosing"  nnd  "  binding  t^e.,  dedaiv 
ing  legal  or  ill^;a].  Perhaps,  too,  we  most  except 
ft  page  (p.  27)  in  which  wa  are  first  of  all  toM 
that  the  Qredc  Church  was  right  in  limiting  the 
■o-called  "perspicuity  "  of  the  Scriptures  to  those 
passages  which  relate  to  things  necessary  to  sal- 
Tation,  whereas  the  author  hjinself  extends  it  to 
all  those  portions  which  make  no  reference  to 
concrete  historical  facts;  which  reminds  ua  of 
Lessing's  famous  dictum  {so  iaconsistent  with 
historicEtl  OhristiaDity)  that  essential  relij^on  is 
ind^endent  of  "contingent"  hiatorieal  &cta. 
The  OBBlessneM  of  a  purely  gtammatacal  tayite- 
nation  of  the  text  iritmmt  a  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  mind  of  the  writer  is  shown  witheon- 
vincii^  force.  The  delusivenesa'  of  the  so-called 
"practical"  commentary,  and  of  the  all^:orie9 
iraieh  pretend  to  open  up  the  depths  of  Scripture, 
is  shown  in  a  style  wnich  is  piquant  without 
l>eiog  disrespectful :  and  the  fragments  of  truth 
which  each  one  of  the  sections  of  Christendom 
has  preserved  are  acutely  indicated.  There  is  no 
trace  of  hostility  to  the  Church.  Prof.  Merx 
would  doubtless  accept  the  dictum  of  Delitzseh — 
indeed,  he  uses  -ahnoat  the  same  words — "  It  is 
the  exposition  of 'Scripture  which  is  building  up 
the  Church  of  the  Future ; "  though  he  is  fully 
awake  to  the  f»ct  that  before  a  satis&ctory  ezpo- 
ntion  can  ba  ginn  we  must  obtun  as  accurate  a 
text  as  posdUe.  '  We  also  notice  withpLaasure 
the  high  commeodation  giTen  to  Prof,  ttieatel's 
Hittory  of  t^'  Old  Tntameat  tn  the  CMttian 
CAurch  (Jena,  1869),  Without  some  Imowledee 
of  the  phases  thi^ugh  which  exegesis  has  paued, 
the  commentator  will  be  sure  to  fall  into  anti- 
quated errors  and  pernicious  inconsistencies.  Yet 
we  believe  it  to  ,m  a  fact  that  neither  at  Oxford 
nor  at  Cambridge  is,  any  provision  made  for  the 
study  of  this  very  important  subject. 

I^udien  zur  semititchen  Iteliffiotugeschichte.  Von 
Wolf  Wilhelm  Graf  Bandissin.  HeftIL  (Leipzig : 
Gmnow.)  The  Resent  volume  is  less  adapted  for 
review  even  thsii  the  former,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tremely detailed  diaracter  of  the  investigation,  and 
the  paucity  of  results  (there  are  280  pages  on  the 
Doctrine  of  HoUness,  and  Holy  Waters,  Trees, 
and  Heights  I  We  have  already  drawn  tiie 
reader's  attention  to  this  new  instalment,  and  will 
only  add  a  hearty  commendation  of  both  the  parts 
which  have  as  yet  appeared  to  the  Old  Testament 
student.  Thoroughness  of  treatment,  caution  in 
the  admission  of  material,  and  sobriety  of  judgment, 
are  the  author's  main  characteristics ;  his  judgment^ 
however,  does  not  seem  quite  equal  to  hb  learning. 
Among  minor  points  of  detail  we  notice  a  singular 
backwardness  to  recognise  the  mythic  substratum 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  unacquamtance  with  more 
recent  inveetigations  of  this  substratum  than  F.  C. 
Banr's  prematon  attempt  in  1837.  The  author  is 
also  perhapa  too  dogmatic  in  hia  identifieati<Hi  of 
the  goddesses  Ashdra  and  Astarte.  The  connexion 
of  Aflher  and  Asshur  (due  to  Dr.  Tiele,  of  Leyden) 
does  not  settle  the  question ;  etymology  is  only 
one  element  in  problems  of  religious  onomatology. 
In  his  collection  of  data  relative  to  the  Bamoth, 
"  high'places  "  or  local  sanctuaries,  he  has  omitted 
to  refer  to  the  cuneiform  iuscriptions  (comp. 
Jhmtactioiu  of  Uie  Society  of  KbUcalAKhaeology, 
IV.,  i.,  90). 

The  Meuiame  iVopAaetw.  Being  the  Baird 
Lecture  for  1670.  ByPaton  James  Oloag,  D.D. 
(Edinburgh :  T.  mnd  T.  Clark.)  A  series  of  seven 
leetuKSf  -written  from  an  old-fiuhioned  orthodox 
point  of  view,  and  covering  pretty  ooffli^tdy  the 
range  of  the  Measianie  controveray.  Ot  critical 
power  there  is  not  a  trace,  and  the  treatment  of 
fundamental  points  is  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
The  author  has  evidentiy  not  passed  through  the 
school  of  doubt;  tradition  meets  all  his  wants, 
uolI)  od  the  side  of  Biblical  critiosm  and  of 
spifculatitm.  There  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of 
usirul  preKminaiy  infanaaticai  in  Ins  worh^  eepe- 
eially  about  the  ojanioiis  of  otiunf  wliieh  mj  be 


commended  to  young  theolo^cal  stndents,  but  we 
still  hope  for  somathing  more  worthy  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  acute  intellect  of  the  philo- 
sophical North, 

Revelation  of  God  and  Man  in  the  Son  of 
Ood  and  the  Son  of  Mail.  Six  Sermons,  witn 
Two  Essays  from  the  Theolofficai  Review~l.  "  On 
the  Doctrine  of  an  Eternal  Son;"  n,  "On 
Prayer."  By  John  Hamilton  Thom.  J^tish 
and  Foreign  Unttariao  AsBociation.)  There  is 
still  BO  much  misponception  of  the  modem  Unita- 
rian point  of  view  that  books  like  the  present  do* 
serve  a  cordial  welcome.  That  opposition 
to  petrified  Christian  dogma  and  to  Kblio- 
latry  is  amply  justified,  and  that  many  bright 
and  beautiful  fragments  of  Christian  truth  and 
Biblical  teaching  are  raishrined  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Martineau,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Thom,  what  cul- 
tivated ortiiodox  divine  will  wish  to  deny  P  How 
Mr.  Thom  can  stop  short  where  he  does,  and  not 
go  either  forward  or  backward,  is  of  course  di£S- 
cult  for  an  outsider  to  understand ;  but  there  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  difficulty  with  r^ard  to  a  most 
respectable  school  in  the  Established  Church,  It 
can  hardly  be  neeesBaty  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
doctrines  of  this  volume  of  Hrmons,  the  ohief 
attraction  of  which  connsts  iu  their  chaste  sim- 
plicity of  language,  and  their  reverence  of  tone. 
We  may  notice,  however,  the  thoughtful  discusuon 
of  the  neo-ortiiodox  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Son 
in  Communion  .with  the  Soul  in  the  first  of  the 
appended  essays,  a  doetarine  which  certainly  seems 
to  us,  as  to  Mr.  Thom,  to  obscure  unduly  the 
lustorical  Christ  of  Ihe  Qospels.  There  is  also  a 
spedallv  interesting  sermon  on  the  derotional  and 
paetcnl  bearings  of  modem  Dnitatianism. 

The  Buimy  of  ^  laraditeM  and  JtuZuam, 
Phii4iwphietd  and  Oritiad.  Li  Two  Volumes, 
(^niibner.)  A  specimen  of  the  trash  which  passes 
current  among  some  "  independent  thinkers  "  as 
Kblical  criticism.  The  autiior  is  apparenUy  a 
countryman  of  Dr,  Kuenen,  who,  however,  would 
be  as  surprised  as  we  are  bv  the  form  as  well  as 
the  matter  of  statements  like  the  following: — 
"  The  worship  of  Jah,  Jeho,  or  Jao,  as  it  is  written 
on  the  Abraxas  gems,  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
culture  [!]  and, "  Neither  Anstoteles  nor  Plinius 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  any  previous 
works  by  Solomon  on  Natural  History  [Ij."  The 
author's  clasucal  tmining  is  as  defective  as  his 
English.  "An  Angel,"  he  says,  "is  simply  the 
eponomua  for  existing  Perfection."  His  Imow- 
ledge  of  Hebrew  may  be  gauged  by  the  remark 
that  Jael  is  "  a  word  compounded  of  Jah  and  £1 
that  Bendah  means  "  Son  of  Jah ;  *  and — we  can 
hard^  write  the  astounding  nonsense — that "  the 
first  Psalm  still  presents  traces  of  an  altemtion 
from  an  andent  metrical  hymn  in  honor  {tie]  of 
Ash-Toreth,  the  Goddess  of  Law  [t],  or  the 
Moon."  Sudi  is  the  stoek-ia-ttade  of  one  who  it 
ambitious  of  extirpating  the  superstitious  element 
&om  religion. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Light 
of  the  Science  and  Moral  Setue  of  our  Age,  A 
Complement  to  all  Criticisms  of  the  Text.  (Wil- 
liams and  Norgate.)  This  is  a  much  more  serious 
work  than  the  aboTC,  though  equally  rationalistic, 
and  but  Uttie  more  criticat  "Near  the  end  of  a 
long  life,"  the  writer  has  fblt  compelled  to  givd 
up  his  educational  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  against 
some  views  of  inspiration,  his  arguments  (con- 
veyed in  a  catechetical  form)  are  no  doubt  of  great 
force.  Honesty  and  love  of  truth  are  perceptible 
throughout,  but  the  author  has  had  no  training  as 
a  critic,  and  attaches  too  much  weight  to  the 
fimtastic  theories  of  Bernstein.  "  Isro-El "  be- 
comes another  form  of  the  Semitic  god  El,  and 
the  sons  of  Jacob  signs  of  the  zodiac.  We  notice 
frequent  re&rences  to  a  writer  unknown  to  us, 
called  "Euehoen." 


KOTES  AND  liSWS. 

Mb.  Johk  Fibse,  author  of  OaUma  tf  Qm^ 

PhOotophf/,  is  to  deliver  a  coursa  of  rii  lectures 
at  University  College,  London,  on  Jane  U  uj 
following  Wedneedays  and  Fridays,  at  3  px,oe 
"America's  Place  in  History."  These  lectum 
will  be  open  to  both  sexes  without  chu^  h 
admission.  They  will  deal  successiTely  nitli  ^ 
Discovery  of  America :  Spudsh  and  Fmdi 
Explorers ;  the  Straggle  between  Francs  al 
England ;  the  Thirteen  Ei^lish  Colonies;  Cih 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  English  Race. 

We  are  asked  to  say  that  all  persons  intoaul 
in  the  establishment  of  free  libraries  may  obttb 
full  printed  particulars  of  the  provismi  ml 
operation  of  the  Public  Librariee  Acts  bom  J(t, 
E.  B.  Nicholson,  London  Institution,  ¥aSm  | 
Circus,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  lately  founded  Metn- 
politan  Free  Libraries  Association.  I 

Messes.  Bubits  and  O^tes  have  in  tU  jns  i 

a  volume  of  essays  by  I>i^  W.  O.  Ward,  Tqauted  I 

from  the  DvhUn  i£ert«u),-and  entitled  £ny«i  . 
Devotional  and  Scriptvral'S^Ktt, 

Mr.  BosvAX-WHEtsiait'B  SonnnM  mtj^ntt  i 
Qviana,  with  a  Glance  i^'.  JBermuda,  the  Wte  I 
Indies,  and  the  iS^amth  M^n,  will  w  pobli^  i 
in  a  few  da^  by  Heasrs.  Horst  and  Bliebtt.  I 
The  work  will  oompri«e^  «ome  intereitiiig  piiii-  . 
cularsof  Bb.  Boddam-.^^etham'sj(ianwf  toile 
mountun  which  fbnu  t^e  chief  suhgeet  of  Us 
work. 

SbssBs.  Bbkkobb  lum'^vearly  retdj  OM^ 
and  Wa^nfff  by  Mrs.  Chterawp,  adqtod  te  tk 
reqnirranents  of  the  Code,  of  18^, 

Ws  are  requested  to  state  that  MixAaeUi  BL 
Edwards  believes  M.  Maspero's  lectuKai''S(nli 
in  Ancient  E^pt "  to  have  been  deliTseiiini|i 
the  month  of  February  last   It  was  pu\^Mii 
the  Sevue  Sdeatijiqua  for  March  I ;  while  libU 
Pa^  BenouTs  paper  was  commumcated  ti  tkt 
Society  of  BibUcal  Archaeology  on  Mudi  i 
That  these  two  eminent  Egyptologists  iboull 
have  been,  as  Mr.  Le  Page  Renoof  puts  ^^"^^ 
independently  to  identiciu  results"  chl  tlu  inltf- 
esting  subject  is  worth  noting  as  anotko:  itu  > 
the  chapter  of  scientific  coincidencss. 

It  is  proposed  to  r^  a  fimd  for  tlie  pmpoH  i 
presenting  to  the  Umventity  of  London  a  pnbau 
of  Dr.  Oerpenter,  in  considenition  of  W  m^ 
tional  ewnces  as  Begiatrar  of  tiu  Uninn^ 
during  s  period  of  twenty-tiuee  yean,  we 
Honorary  Secretaries  are  Messrs.  J.  G.Htdiiiid 
C.  Knight  Watson. 

AHOTSCby  Mis8GeorgianaM.0iaik,eii^ 
Doreat,  in  three  volumea,  and  OtonmiWi 
by  Miss  Agnee  Smith,  author  of 
Mewise  in  three  volumes,  will  be  issued  dmis 
the  present  month  by  Heesrs.  Hnrst  and  BUckeC- 

Thb  new  work  on  which  Oanon  Farm 
some  years  past  been  engB^:ed  will,  we  iwr 
stand,  oe  ready  for  puMication  next  montk.^ 
willbeentitied  ThtL^eand  Worki^St.  iM* 
will  be  pnUiahed  by  Hesn^  OasMU,  Fatttf*^ 
Oalpin  in  two  volnmea,  nnifinm  with  the  W 
Edition  of  Oanon  Farrar's  life  of  CAriit, 

Msfl.  Sabah  JoflEPHA  Hale,  anthor  of 
wood,  Ac,  has  died  zecenUy  at  BostoD,  id>e 
eighty-ninth  year. 

A  MEKOiB  of  Mrs.  Ranyard  (the  origi»W« 
the  London  Bible  Woman  Mission),  f«u>g^  * 
letters  and  information  aujiplied  by  her  vmt 
and  edited  by  Lady  Kinnaird,  is  in  piq««»* 
and  will  be  published  shortiy. 

De.  R.  0.  a.  Peiob  has  nearly  paMedtW 
the  press  a  new  edition  (the  third)  of 
lent  littie  annotated  dictionary  of  the  iV^T 
Namea  of  British  Ptanis  (Williams  aod  >»ag>tt  ■ 

Pbov.  WnnnsoH  is  preparing  for  tbapw"' 
laige  coUaetion  of  Old  IjSsh  texts  with  iglW' 
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besides  his  OompsxatiTe  Gnmntar  of  Iiuh  and 

other  Keltic  langaageB. 

fhiauiKEES  haring  heen  nude  for  the  publisher 
ttf  Mr,  Ellacombe'aP^fm^■Xore  and  OartUn-Cr^ 
of  Shakfuipeare,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Itritisfa  Museum  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  may  state 
that  the  book  is  onlj  to  be  had  from  the  author, 
the  Rot.  H.  N.  EUacombe,  Vicuaffe,  Bitton, 
<Tlonce3t6i9hize^  and  that  the  price  is  ei.  6(1  post 
free. 

M.  F&AN^ois  Copp£e  is  engaged  on  a  new 
long  poem,  which  he  will  bat  slowlj  brin^  to 
completioD.  It  deals  with  an  old  theme  in  a 
modem  time — the  unrequited  lore  of  a  woman  of 
the  bourgeome  for  a  man  who  has  made  something 
of  a  place  for  himself  in  the  world  of  letters  and 
art. 

Mdllb.  Sasih  Bbbhhabdt  has  promised  to 
write  for  the  Qauloa  the  Impremiont  dune  SoeiS- 
taire  en  Voyage, 

Th£  MUler  of  Wandnoorth  (B.  Quaritch)  is  a 
"  trajpcal  story  of  the  Surrey  Petition,"  told  in 
rude  rhyme  by  Golonel  Colomb,  R.A,  The 
author  shows  a  very  minute  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  affair,  and  has  made  the  gallant 
miller  who  dared  to  ask  the  Parliament  for  the 
release  and  restoration  of  Charles  I.  an  interesting 
person.  Sometimes  Oolonel  Colomb'a  language  is 
too  modem  for  a  rhyme  which  is  "  suppos^  to 
be  writ  hy  Bichard  Lovelace ; "  and  occasionally 
it  lacks  the  fire  and  music  of  the  Cavalier  singer. 
The  little  poem,  howeTer,  has  real  spirit  and 
*■  go,"  and  fnmisheB  a  qnarteK^an-hoiir'a  agree- 
aUe  reading. 

A  yxw  volume  of  the  EidgemtMche  Ahtchiede, 
the  most  important  literary  imdertaking  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  has  lately  been  issued.  The 
eeriea  of  the  old  Federal "  Abachiede  "  has  drawn 
a  step  neanr  to  its  complelion  1^  the  present 
Tolnme,  wUch  emhiacea  the  yean  168»-1640. 
The  book  contains  1,300  pogee,  a  large  allowance 
for  seFsn  years  of  the  history  of  so  small  an  area 
of  jSunne.    The  principal  inteveeti  so  &r  as  con- 
cerns the  outward  configuration  of  >  the  Swiss 
Leagne,  centres  in  the  western  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, indnding  the  extension  of  the  supremacy  of 
Bern  over  the  Vaud  and  over  a  portion  of  Savoy, 
the  confirmation  of  the  Hberty  of  Geneva,  and  the 
relations  of  that  Bepablic  with  the  Swiss  League. 
The  inner  afiairs  of  the  League,  as  illustrated  in 
this  volume,  are  predominantly  religious.   It  tm- 
folds  the  consequences  of  the  ^reat  division  on 
matters  of  faith  and  eccleaastical  jurisdiction 
which  was  fullv  completed  daring  the  fon^ing 
decade,  and  exhibits  the  definite  delimitation  of 
the  Catholic,  Reformed,  and  so-called  Parity  can- 
tons and  districts,  and  the  ezecntbn  of  the  deci- 
sioBS  of  the  Peace  of  EaopeL   The  volume  has 
been  edited  by  Herr  Earl  Inachwanden,  of  Staus, 
while  s  genenl  supervision,  has  been  ezerdsed  by 
I>T.  Euser,  the  learned  Aichivarins  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 

Toe  aeventerath  volume  of  the  Diaries  of  the 
■city  of  Palermo,  from  the  nzteenth  to  the  iun»< 
t«enth  cental^  is  now  itsoed.  It  eontains  the 
continuation  or  the  iMonb  Pakrmitima  of  Fran- 
cesco Maria  Emanade  e  Qaetani  firom  Jannary 
1776  to  December  1779 ;  and,  like  the  preceding 
parts,  is  fall  of  eurioas  and  minute  details  re- 
lating to  hktoriaal  &eta,  Uteratnre,  and  art. 

Thb  last  number  of  the  ArtMmo  SCerioo  Zom- 
bardo  ia  eren  mon  intenating  than  usual,  for  it 
inclodes  certain  memorials  of  the  Oertosa  di 
Pavia,  foand  among  tiie  liKS.  of  the  Brsra 
Library,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
Among  them  is  a  reg^ter  of  the  different  artiats 
employed,  a  catal<^e  of  th«r  works,  the  price 
paid  for  thenu  and  other  notices  forming  precioos 
additions  to  the  history  of  this  great  monnment 
of  Lombard  art.  The  same  namber  contains  the 
first  part  of  an  alphabetical  catalpgae  of  MSS. 
relating  to  Lombard  history  existing  in  tkeBrera 
LibnBy  at  MUin. 


The  Beoitta  Omtemporanea  of  Ma^  15  has  the 
first  part  of  an  article  on  "  The  Doctnne  of  Evolu- 
tion m  modem  Scientific  Schools,"  by  J.  Sanchez 
de  Toca.  In  it  he  warmly  combats  the  views  of 
Darwin  and  his  fdlowers.  The  preaent  pOTtion 
deals  with  the  appUcatitm  of  Evolution  to  Ian- 
gaam  and  anthroptdoay.  As  to  the  finmer  hjs 
eonclnnon  is  almost  idnitical  with  that  of  IMnce 
L-L.  Boni^tarte  in  his  Varh»  BatquBf  "La  Pal»> 
bra  en  b1  muma  es  etenia,  no  tiene  otaro  origea  que 
el  Vbkbo  ; "  but  he  is  &r  from  showing  equal 
ological  knowledge.  R.  B.  Asenjo  gives  the 
tmee  chapters  of  "  The  only  Tragedy  of 
Aristophanes,"  a  work  apparently  of  the  class  of 
Becker  s  C&arides.  The  novu  bc^n  in  this 
number  is  a  translation  of  the  late  Julia  Eava- 
na^'s  last  tale,  A  Fatal  Lave, 

Mbssbs.  0.  Eeoak  Paul  axb  Co.  are  preparing 
for  publication  a  series  of  boc^  which  will  treat 
of  the  Principles,  Methods,  and  History  of  Edu- 
cation, and  will  aim  at  affording  trustworthy  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  different  systems  of 
instruction  adopted  in  Europe  and  America. 
While  the  area  of  subjects  which  this  series  is 
intended  to  cover  will  be  suiBcientiy  wide  to  give 
to  it  the  completeness  of  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Edu- 
cation, each  subject  will  be  discussed  with  that 
reference  to  practical  details  which  its  relations  to 
school  management  may  require.  In  the  compo- 
sition of  the  several  Tolumes,  the  reijuirements  of 
teachers  ia  secondary  as  weU  as  primary  schools 
will  be  carefully  kept  in  view ;  and,  while  due 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  "  Ele- 
mentary Subjects,*  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
explain  the  best  methods  of  teaching  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  included  in  the 
ewrrioida  of  higher  dasaical  and  modem  schools. 
The  various  volumes  will  be  written  by  expe- 
rienced teachers,  or  by  speeiaUsts  who  have 
devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  subjects  of 
which  thev  will  treat,  and  the  whole  series  will 
be  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Philip  Magnus. 

The  question  of  International  Copvright  with 
the  United  States  is  diacnased  in  MacmUUm  for 
tiiis  month.  What  we  most  now  regard  as  the 
"  irreducible  minimum  "  of  American  publishets 
is  expounded  by  Bfe.  S.  S.  Oonant,  who  dates  from 
Franklin  Square,  New  York,  wmeh,  we  believe, 
conesponds  to  our  own  Paternoster  Row.  To  this 
exposition  is  appended  a  criticism  from  the  English 
pomt  of  view,  luiaractarised  rather  by  smartness  of 
style  than  by  a  desire  for  any  amicable  termination 
to  the  long  controversy.  Mr.  Conant,  no  doubt, 
has  enKwed  himself  to  the  imputation  of  holding 
a  briei  for  the  publishing  trade,  while  he  profeases 
to  be  alone  anxious  for  the  interests  of  the  reading 
public  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  in 
America  it  has  become  adaep-aeated  habit  to  con- 
sider the  consumer  through  the  medium  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Protection  ia  based  upon  patriotism,  or 
what  is  thought  to  be  such;  and  trade  interests 
are  far  more  powerful  than  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Oonant,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  insin- 
cere when  he  argues  that  American  readers 
will  never  tolerate  the  importation  of  Engli^ 
Hterature,  manufitctured  in  English  [nresses  and 
bound  in  Engliah  covers.  Again,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  tiiat  the  American  puUie  have  become 
habituated  to  cheap  reprints,  whidi  they  purchase 
with  no  greater  consciousness  of  moral  delinqueney 
than  is  felt  by  the  British  tourist  when  he 
smng^ee  a  "  ^nuichniti "  aeroes  the  Channel. 
When  we  ask  the  Americans  to  concede  inter- 
national copyrigrht,  we  are  demanding  of  them  an 
indirect  tax  which  will  be  felt  in  every  household, 
for  the  sake  of  a  comparatively  small  namber  of 
English  aathois.  Policy,  if  not  fairness,  requires 
that  we  should  admit  to  our  favourable  consider- 
ation all  saggeations  of  compiomiss  from  their  side, 
and  at  least  lefrun  from  tbe  easy  reply  of  gibes 
and  sneers. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Blaozhobx,  author  of  Loma  Doone, 
will  commence  ashort  story  in  the  FSnking  OauAU 
of  June  13,  entitled  "  CroeW's  Hole." 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
London  Library,  which  was  held  last  week,  re- 
ceived an  additional  importance  from  the  &ct  that 
the  committee  managmg  i^  a&irs  had  recom- 
mended the  memheis  to  acquire  the  con^lete  con- 
trol of  the  house  (No.  12  St  James's  ^uate)  in 
which  the  books  are  now  contained.  The  lease  of 
the  premises,  which  have  been  ocoi^ed  the 
libosrp  for  tiur^-five  years,  wUl  6:^1X6  in  1887, 
and  the  craomittee  had  obtuned  frraii  the  lessor 
a  statement  of  the  terms  on  which  the  rever- 
sionary interest  in  the  building  might  be  pui> 
chased.  On  the  proposition  of  Lord  Houghton, 
supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  committee  was 
authorised,  after  some  slight  criticism  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  for  obtsi^ng  tlw  necessary  funds, 
to  accept  the  terms  required  for  making  tlie  biuld- 
ing  the  freehold  property  of  the  library,  the 
-convenience  of  the  situation  and  the  expense  of 
removing  the  books  combining  to  make  this  reso- 
lution a  necessity.  The  committee  was  able  to 
report  that  the  number  of  volumes  belonging  to 
the  library  amounted  to  nearly  90,000 — over 
2,650  volumes  and  pamphlets  havmg  been  added 
since  the  date  of  the  previous  annual  maeting — 
and  that  more  than  80,000  vtdnmes  ware  aaot  out 
for  circulation  during  the  past  year.  There  was  a 
gratifying  inorease  both  in  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers  and  m  the  income,  the  flnafwiial  gain  of  the 
year  amounting  to  nearly  1,000/.  I^e  ealcalation 
of  the  members  on  the  raster  of  the  library 
showed  a  total  namber  of  1,ddO. 


H0TK8  oj  r&krKL, 

The  June  number  of  the  MontMy  Rteord  of 
Qeogr^phy  opena  witli  tiie  address  aa.  the  progress 
of  geography  which  was  delivered  by  fib.  Oleflunis 
R.  Marknam  at  the  anniversary  meeting  last 
week,  QliiB  will  be  found  to  contain  a  very  use- 
ful summary  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
past  year  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
eepeoally  in  Asia.  The  Hydrographer  follows 
with  an  account  of  the  Admiralty  sarreys,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  tells  as  that  a  survey  of  the 
east  coast  of  Eiusiu,  including  the  entrance  to  the 
Boungo  channel,  will  shortiy  he  undertaken  by 
the  Jamnese  Hydn^^phic  Department.  Capt. 
T.  H.  Holdich,  R.E.,  contributes  a  paper,  illua- 
trated  by  a  sketch-map,  on  the  Mardian  Hills  and 
the  Lower  £adravati,  in  the  Bustar  Dependency  of 
British  India.  Tbe  gec^;raphical  notes  contain 
mach  intensting  information,  more  particularly 
as  n^ards  the  topographical  labours  of  tlie 
Rus^Ms  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  and  Turkestnn 
and  their  Trana-Osspian  territoi^.  There  is  also 
a  carefnlly  condensed  account  of  Lieut.  Wheeler's 
surveying  operations  in  Oregon  daring  1878,  The 
remaining  contents  of  the  number  include  an 
obituary  notice  of  Commander  G.  C.  Masters, 
R.N.,  the  adventurous  traveller  in  Patagonia ;  a 
brief  record  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  French  and 
Russian  Geographical  Societies ;  and  notes  on  new 
books  and  maps, 

M.  MiEQLUKO  Maeui  hss  started  for  Sydney, 
in  company  with  an  Italian,  Signer  Bruno,  on  a 
visit  to  New  Guinea,  New  ^tain,  and  other 
islands  in  that  region.  They  have  hired  a  vessel 
for  a  year,  and  it  is  undeistood  that  thor  expedtr 
tion  has  both  sdentifie  and  oommercial  objects  isi 
view. 

A  RuBSiUT  expedition  under  MM.  Potanina 
and  Adrtoioff,  which  ia  about  to  undertake 
scientific  investigations  in  Eastern  Turkestan  and 
Mongolia,  has  left  St.  Petersburg  for  Omsk  and 
Biisk,  whence  their  final  start  will  be  made.  The 
principal  pcants  in  the  route  the  expedition  wilt 
follow  are  Koscha^tch,  Eobdo,  Ulangol,  and  the 
source  of  the  Yenisei  river.  They  wul  spend  the 
winter  at  Irkutsk,  and  start  t^^ain  in  the  w^noa  to 
explore  tbe  region  between  Urga  and  Uliassutid. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  recentiy 
received  from  Dr.  Lawaf-  of  Liviogstonia,  an  ac< 
count  of  a^^^^p{^^jQip^^^<|^  I^' 
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Nyaeaa,  uudurtakun  in  January  laat  in  continii- 
ation  of  hia  pretioualy  recorded  explorationB  in 
eeanh  of  suitable  sites  for  mission  stations. 

Hb.  Feed.  Jbpfb,  who  is  known  as  the  anthor 
of  a  nsefol  map  of  the  Transvaal  and  surronncling 
dstriets,  has  lust  published  (Pretoria:  Deeeker 
and  Co.)  a  Utue  volume  entitled  Traruvaal  Hook 
Almanac  and  Dinetorjf  for  1879,  which  includes, 
among  other  matter,  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
countey  and  a  description  of  its  general  jweition, 
boondariee,  area,  diTuiona,  rival,  monstains,  agri- 
culture, ndneiab,  climate,  fte. 

UifDEB  the  title  of  Le  SoyautM  ePAnnam  et  let 
Atmamitea :  JowmU  de  Voyage^  M.  J.  L.  Dutreuil 
de  Rhins  gives  ub  (Paris :  Hon)  some  account  of 
his  experiences  in  that  conntiy.  The  volume  con- 
tains lUostratioDS  and  maps,  one  of  which  is 
duefly  constnictad  from  the  author's  own  surveys, 

MU.  Paitl  DKBXnn  msd  A.  Lvoz  prmose  to 
undertake  the  poblieation  of  an  Aimumre  CUnSral 
dm  SoeUtfy  d»  &Sogrophie,  in  order  to  meet  an 
aekaowledged  want  caused  by  the  much  greater 
interest  taken  nowadays  in  geographical  matters. 
Hie  work  is  intended  to  contun  the  regulations  of 
all  0wgraphical  societaes ;  a  list  of  the  members  of 
thefVnum,  but  only  of  the  councils  or  committees 
of  foreign,  societies ;  and  an  analytical  ritvmi  of 
their  lahonzs  during  the  previous  year. 

In  the  note  last  week  on  the  subject  of  the 
employment  of  elephants  as  a  means  of  transport 
for  exploring  expeditions  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
it  should  have  been  Btated  that  each  animal  would 
eaity  as  much  as  fifteen,  not  sixty  pagaa^  each  of 
whom  nanally  carries  a  Imd  of  about  60  lb. 


OXrOBS  LKITER. 


(Mod:  Junes,  187S. 

A  change  of  some  importance  to  this  unireru^ 
has  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  by  considerable 
majoritaw  during  the  past  six  months.  So  long 
as  our  ezaminatioiu  remain  the  chief  «id  for 
which  man  is  believed  to  exist,  any  alterations  in 
them,  whether  for  the  worse  or  for  the  better, 
must  affect  na  deeply.  Consequently  the  conclu- 
sion  at  which  the  university  has  arrived  after 
mature  deliberation  and  delay,  that  the  examina- 
tions in  the  final  honour  schools  shall  take  place 
once  a  year  instead  of  twice,  is  a  conclusion  which 
is  likely  to  have  serious  results  in  the  future.  It 
is  due  to  the  growing  conviction  that  education 
may  after  all  be  better  than  examining  and  being 
examined,  and  that  the  experiment  of  devoting 
two  out  of  our  three  academical  terms  to  steady 
study  is  worth  tryin^.^  As  things  are  at  present, 
the  lectures  and  teaching  received  by  candidates 
fiir  the  honour  schools  have  to  be  crowded  into  a 
single  term,  the  jnwiature  activity  of  the  ex- 
aminer denunalising  or  annihilating  the  lectures 
of  the  other  two.  It  is  difficult  to  lecture  when 
half  the  class  may  be  called  awsy  to  the  examina- 
tion-room just  when  the  lecturer  has  reached  the 
middle  and  heart  of  hia  subject,  or  to  derive  much 
benefit  from  a  lecture  when  every  moment  has  to 
be  employed  in  "  cramming  up  "  the  odds  and 
ends  of  undigested  not«-booke.  Hence  the  strong 
feeling  which  has  gradually  grown  up  that  it 
is  desirable  for  with  teacher  and  taught  to 
disturb  and  break  up  the  educational  arrangements 
of  the  university  only  once  in  six  months,  and  to 
devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  quiet  prejtaration 
and  uninterrupted  work.  Oircunutances  just  now 
&vonr  the  advocates  of  the  new  scheme.  Owing 
to  the  period  at  which  most  of  the  undergraduates 
now  matricnlate,  the  candidates  for  the  final 
honour  examinations  tend  to  crowd  into  their 
several  schools  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
examiners  are  overworked  in  the  summer  and 
underworked  in  the  winter,  which  ia  perhaps  not 
to  be  regretted  considering  the  temperature  of  the 
rooms  in  which  thej^  have  to  sit. 

It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  new  scheme 
is  in  actual  operation,  and  meanwhile  we  may 


profitably  study  the  working  of  the  system  at 
Cambridge,  and  possibly  derive  some  further 
lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  sister-university.  One 
result  of  it  will  probably  be  to  shorten  the  period 
wluch  the  candidate  for  a  class  spends  in  Cnford, 
and  this  result  will  doubtless  be  \relcomed  both  by 
tbosewho  think  that  the  undergraduate  now  lingers 
here  longer  than  is  good  for  either  bis  purse  or  his 
settlement  in  life,  and  by  those  who  wish  to 
extend  the  time  he  is  compelled  to  devote  to 
"  cram "  as  littie  beyond  the  age  of  adult 
life  as  possible.  However  this  may  be,  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  proposal,  and  the 
keen  and  eloquent  haranguea  it  has  called  forth, 
prove  what  a  fhtherly  interest  we  still  take  in  the 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  younger  generation. 
If  only  our  dvilisation  were  aa  old  as  tiiat  of 
Ohina,  we  might  hope  to  turn  them  all  into  first- 
class  mandarins. 

To  pass  to  such  uncongoiial  appendages  of  the 
university  as  unremunerative  study  and  professors 
who  do  not  lecture  for  the  schools  may  be  thought 
a  descent;  nevertheless  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  a 
new  and  interesting  work  by  Mr,  Nutt,  and  a 
course  of  lectures  deuvered  partly  last  term,  partly 
this,  by  Prof.  Rhys.  Mr.  Nutt,  who,  I  regret  to 
say,  is  about  to  relinquish  his  librarianship  in  the 
Bodleian,  has  edited  from  a  unique  Bodleian  MS. 
a  commentary  on  Isaiah  by  Kabbi  Kleazar  of 
Beaugenci,  and  has  prefaced  it  with  a  valuable 
account  of  Biblical  exegesis  among  the  Spanish 
and  French  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  nine- 
teenth century  is  not  the  first  in  which  the  politics 
of  Ohristian  Europe  have  been  governed  oy  the 
wisdom  of  the  duwea  race ;  a  thousand  yean  luo, 
a  Jew,  Judah,  was  the  truated  adviser  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  the  controller  of  the  national  destiny. 
It  was  in  Spain,  under  the  fostering  influences  of 
Mohammedan  culture,  that  Jewish  thought  and 
literative  first  became  independent  and  fruitful ; 
and  the  impulse,  when  communicated  to  southern 
France,  produced  there  such  scholars  as  Samuel 
Tibbon,  who  turned  the  historical  narratives  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  all^oriee,  or  Balbag  of 
Bagnoles,  who  discovered  the  diilosophy  of  Aria- 
totie  in  the  sacred  text.  The  Jews  of  the  Nortii 
were  more  practical,  and  also,  it  must  be  added, 
more  orthodox;  one  of  the  latter,  Qershom  ben 
Judah,  of  Metz,  is  worth  notice  as  having 
assembled  a  connol  at  Wanna  which  prohitnted 
polvgamv. 

The  object  of  Prof.  Rhys's  lectures  has  been  to 
show  how  a  careful  treatment  of  Irish  and  Welsh 
legend  and  a  scientiGc  invea^atioa  of  the  Keltic 
languages  confirm  the  conduaiona  of  ethnology  aa 
to  the  existence  of  a  non-Aryan  population  in 
these  islands  at  the  time  when  the  Kelts  first 
took  possession  of  them.  This  population  still 
remains  tovdoininant  in  Ireland,  which  received 
its  name  m>m  one  of  their  principal  tribes ;  and 
Oormac's  glossary,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century, 
contains  two  or  three  words  belonging  to  their 
language.  In  the  Irish  traditions  they  frequently 
go  under  the  opprobrious  title  of  Firbolgs,  or  "  pot- 
bellied folk,"  and  various  terms  of  abuse  are 
applied  to  them.  I  have  long  been  of  o^ni<m 
that  the  Arthurian  legend  in  this  country  ia  at 
bottom  of  non- Aryan  origin. 

The  great  work  undertaken  by  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  of  editing  representative  translations  of 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  World  has  just  borne  its 
first  fruits.  The  first  three  volumes  are  on  the 
point  of  appearing,  appropriately  dedicated  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Henry  Mune,  and  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Ohureh,  and  fifl^-^ve  pajna  are  occi^ed 
by  the  Editra'a  Prefiice  and  ex^anation  of^ the 
OTstem  of  transliteration  employed  in  the  worii. 
Prof.  Max  MuUer  begins  with  tmee  cantiona — for 
those  who  forget  that  the  grain  is  mixed  with  tiie 
chaff  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  past,  as  in  most 
other  things ;  for  those  who  overloox  the  difficulties 
involved  m  making  a  right  use  of  translations ; 
and  for  those  who  do  not  realise  what  is  possible 
and  what  is  imposdble  in  rendering  ancient 
thought  into  modem  speech.    The  Pre&c^  I 


think,  will  not  be  the  leaat-etodied  mit  of  tlu 
work,  and  certednly  those  who  wonldbeMfit br 
the  translations  oflered  to  them  cannot  afford  to 
ne^ect  its  lessons  and  warnings. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  univernty  matttn 
may  find  worse  employment  than  in  tcadlikg  u 
account  of  "Modem  Reforms  in  the  Enguii 
Universities,"  which  Prof.  L.  Jolly  has  pTenb 
the  forty-third  volume  of  the  iVniittKir 
Jahrbucher,  It  is  seldom  that  a  foreigner  hat  uci 
an  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  a. 

Slieated  politics  of  our  English  anivenitiea  uh. 
oily  poMesses,  and  when  he  has  his  ciitidim  ii 
eapecially  valuable.  The  outnder,  so  ^  dd  pn- 
verb  teaches  us,  seea  most. of  the  nme.  ^eoa- 
dition  of  the  univrasltiea ;  tiie  evu  iaSneiwe(iDa> 
petitive  exammations  have  exerrised  upon  tkau; 
the  history  of  the  movement  which  resulted  is  die 
present  Univeruty  Oommisuon,  and  the  dia^funt. 
ment  its  well-marked  tendsDues  have  cuhI 
among  the  advocates  of  learning  and  HacBid,in 
all  stated  with  remarkable  accuracy  and  Moea. 
Let  those  who  are  inclined  to  despair  of  the  uni- 
versity take  comfort  from  the  coDcludisg  vonb 
of  the  article:— 

"  Shoald  the  germ  now  being  planted  produce  a  7n- 
fessoriate  in  uie  German  sense  of  the  tern,  atd ai- 
aequently  a  body  of  men  who  will  devote  thauelni 
to  research,  and  at  Uu  same  time  utract  itDduiti  to 
a  really  acieutifie  eourseof  study,  whi^  tbet^lli; 
education  provided  by  the  colleges  will  oolfeMfit- 
moDt,  a  time  will  come  for  further  bsildng  oa 
fonndation  nlready  laid  with  the  help  i  6ie» 
splendid  resources  which  even  now  lie  md/ilh:! 
and  only  await  their  proper  application." 

I  have  left  to  the  end  of  my  letter  'iuft^ 
lately  passed  by  an  unexpectedly  laije  BajcniT 
to  create  a  new  degree  in  natural  sdace  viiieb 
shall  take  the  place  for  those  who  dean  nil  the 
time-honoured  degree  in  arts.     Tbe  pfCuL, 
however,  is  by  no  means  univerully 
The  extreme  left  hold  that  it  has  the  tmiam 
of  a  concession  to  the  claims  of  natiuil  «m 
without  the  reality  of  being  one,  tince  tb>  cn^ 
date  will  have  to  qualify  himaelf  ratber  in  bfc 
goages  and  mathematios  than  in  the  salutet  k 
which  the  degree  professea  to  be  given;  miletke 
extreme  right  see  in  it  the  thin  end  of  the  v<dp 
which  is  to  expel  Greek  from  both  nniveintj  m 
school,  and  consider  that,  if  we  most  nuke  md 
choice  between  banishing  Greek  or  Latin  ftom  tbt 
education  of  the  place,  Latin  ought  to  go  nlkr 
than  Greek.   Whatever  be  the  merits  or  imn\i 
of  the  proposal,  however,  it  is  not  likel;  tbst 
many  will  take  advantage  of  it 

A.  H.  Satci 


OAPT.  CUBSaoS^  JOITBITBT  THBOHeB  USiSS 


TUBKET. 


ComcAiromt  V.  L.  Cakbroit,  B.N.,  0.R,  '^^ 
well-known  African  explorer,  has  just  comp^ 
an  interesting  journey  in  the  Esst  After  >in^' 
visit  to  Oyprus,  he  spent  some  little  tinw 
Beyrout  preparing  for  hiswcffl^  and  thence  p 
ceeded,  by  way  of  Baalbeck  and  Homa  (85  ^ 
N.N.E.  of  Damascus),  to  Trip<di  on  the  5W» 
ranean.  From  this  place  he  woriced  back  to  Bw 
by  a  route  which  he  conudora  decidedly  thw^ 
for  a  railway.   He  next  made  his  way  hv  fl"* 
andMarahto  Aleppo,  where  his  compuiaa<« 
unfortunatdy  taken  ill,   Oapt,  Oameros,  knre^ 
turned  this  unavoidable  detention  to  <>«°<"^ 
going  to  Jerablus  to  commence  the  w*'^ 
for  the  British  Museum  on  what  is 
to  have  been  the  ute  of  the  andent  Eaicuw^ 
Rejoining  his  friend  at  Aleppo,  he 
Mombedf  (Hierapolia)  to  Jerablus  and  Btredji-- 
and  tiience  to  Orfa.  ■  From  Orfa  Capt,  Cameron 
went  to  Diarbekr,  and  then  retummg  to  Orb, « 
Haian  and  Basel  Ain  to  Mardin ;  from tbttpi*i^ 
he  proceeded  to  Nisibin  and  then  direct  to  M^'- 
From  Mosul  he  traveUed  down  the  right  tot  J' 
the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  a  distance  of  816  mii^ 
visiting  Tekrit  and  Samaia  i»i  the  VM-  ^*F^ 
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I'ameion,  after  a  carefnl  exandnadon  of  the 

iroontry,  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  phjMcal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  constructing  a  railroad, 
and  he  thinks  that  the  local  traffic  alone 
ironld  prove  remunerative.  Between  Bagdad  and 
Boihire,  which  should  be  the  Persian  Gulf  termi- 
nus of  the  Indo-Mediterranean  railway,  there  is 
nothing-  to  prevent  such  a  work  firom  beinc^  car- 
ried out.  By  this  route  Kurraohee  could  be 
brought  within  «ght  days  of  London. 

Though  Oapt.  Cameron's  forthcoming  account 
of  bis  journey,  which  we  have  thus  briefly  sketched, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  furnish  such 
Taloable  gec^aphical  and  ethnographical  inform- 
Ktion  as  that  of  his  fiamoua  walk  acrosa  Aftiea,  it 
will  no  doubt  contiun  much  that  is  of  interest  in 
Kgard  to  the  physical  features  and  commercial 
fMgrapbj  of  the  region  vidted. 
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C0RBE8P0NDENCS, 

A  BPAKUB  ACOOmra  OF  THE  DUCOVBBT  OF  TEE 
CAKABI  ISLAKBS. 

Alx-la-CbapaUe :  Uor  »,  1879. 
Prof.  Liitolf^  of  Lucerne,  whose  nnthnelj  death 
B  lamented,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  by 
ill  friends  of  historical  literature  (vide  AoadeKT, 
So.  365),  published  about  two  years  ago,  ia  the 
riibingen  Theologiaehe  Quarialtciri/i,  a  paper  o( 
lome  mterasfe  for  the  annals  of  maritime  dW^reiT 
ud  e<doiiiBation  in  the  foorteenth  and  Q^^^nto 


centuries.  Under  the  title  of  "Zur  Qeschicbte 
der  Entdeckung  der  westafricanischen  Inseln,"  this 
paper  reproduces  the  account  contained  in  a  work 
called  De  nobUitate  et  rusticitate,  by  Felix  Hem- 
merlin  (Lat.  Malleolus) — a  Swiss  divine,  who 
studied  at  Bologna,  visited  Home  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Martin  V.,  and  was  present  at  the  Councils 
of  Constance  and  B&Ie — a  work  composed  between 
14^  and  1446.  According  to  this  writer,  a 
Spanish  bishop,  Otho  de  Moncada,  of  Tortoea — 
created  a  cardinal  in  1440  by  the  Antipope  Felix 
V.  (Doke  Amadeus  VIII.  of  Savoy),  who  five 
years  later  resigned  this  dignil^  into  tiie  hands  of 
Pope  Eu^nius  IV. — told  him  of  the  "almost  mi- 
raculous aiscoveiyin  1370  of  some  western  islanda  ** 
by  Spanish  seamen,  who,  having  been  poisned  by 

Siratas,  were  driven  by  a  strong  ^e  dtmng  sine 
ays  in  a  south-wMterly  direction,  until  their 
fFslley  came  within  ught  of  a  mountainous  island. 
They  were  kindly  received  by.  the  inhabitants,  clad 
in  sMns,  looking  rather  like  monkeys  than  human 
beings,  and  altc^ther  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civil- 
isation, for  they  did  not  know  the  use  of  fire  for 
cooking  their  meals,  and  had  no  notion  of  family 
bonds,  the  women  being  in  common,  and  chil- 
dren fed  like  animals,  while  their  language 
resembled  a  sort  of  howling.  The  Spaniards 
riemained  some  days  with  these  wild  but 
quite  inoffensive  people,  who  procured  them 
whatevmr  they  wanted— oxen,  sheep,  and  bir^ 
— and  appeared  to  relish  greatly  uieir  boiled 
and  roast  meat.  After  this,  they  visited,  in  .  the 
company  of  some  of  them,  three  neighbouring 
islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which — who  spoke  a 
somewhat  different  language  —  recmved  them 
equally  well;  while  those  of  a  fifth  large  and 
moaatainous  island  did  not  allow  them  to  land. 
Finally  the  Spaniards  departed  and  reached  home 
after  a  very  slow  and  difficult  voyage,  beinv  obliged 
to  make  partial  use  of  their  oars.  Their  adventure 
having  been  related  to  the  King  of  Aragon, 
Pedro  IV.,  the  consequence  was  the  sending  of 
some  Franciscan  fiiars  and  of  labourers  and  work-  ' 
men,  who  succeeded  in  introducing  among  the 
people  the  principles  of  civilisation  andof  theChria- 
Uan  &ith,  so  that  in  course  of  time  they  ended  by 
xeeognisiI^:  the  King  of  Axagon  as  their  lord  and 
sovereign. 

The  description,  as  Hemmerlin  allies  it  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Tortosn,  alludes 
distinctlv  to  the  Canaries.  The  difficulty  remains 
in  the  lact  that  they  were  discovered,  ludf-a-cen- 
tury  before  the  time  mentioned,  by  Genoese  sea- 
men, referred  to  by  Petrarch,  who,  about  the  year 
1346,  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  islands ;  v»iile 
the  most  ancient  description,  in  consequence  of 
an  expedition  undertaken  in  1341  by  Itidian 
merchants  established  at  Lisbon,  is  contained  in 
a  naanuscript  of  Boccaccio's,  pubushed  in  1827  by 
Prof.  Ciampi^  late  of  the  Univernty  of  Pisa. 
Though  the  islands  were  known  to  Spain  and 
Italy,  the  visits  to  them  appear  to  have  been 
ver^  hasty,  and  no  effort  at  settlement  or  coloni- 
sation was  made.  Evidently  the  Swiss  clergy- 
man created  a  confuuon  in  rendering  the  narrative 
of  MoQoada,  with  regard  to  different  dates  in  the 
history  of  the  discovery ;  but  this  narrative  is 
right  in  mentioning  the  sending  of  cleraymen  in 
oraer  to  obtain  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants, 
a  &ct  which  serves  to  gain  credence  for  the  tale 
of  the  galley.  Baynaldus,  in  his  continuation  of 
Banuuus's  AnmUa^  has  a  ball  of  Pope  Urban  V. 
(Qnilluime  de  Grimoard),  dated  Viterbo,  Septem- 
ber 2, 1368^  and  directed  to  the  Kshope  of  Barce- 
lona and  Tort<»a,  ordering  them  to  send  iriars 
and  secular  priests  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
the  word  of  God  to  the  inhabitants  of  "  In^ulae 
fortnnatae"  —  "personae  nullam  legem  tenentea 
nec  aliquam  sectam  sequentes  " — of  whose  condi- 
tion the  Pope  bad  been  informed  by  Barcelona 
merchants.  AU  this  coincides  with  Hemmerlin's 
narrative,  which  merely  puts  the  fact  a  year  later, 
when  tbe  Pope's  orders  must  have  been  executed. 
These  Ohriatianiaing  labouxs  diduotproceedf  bow* 
ever,  quite  so  peacemlly  as  the  aocoimt  stateSf  and 


the  Spaniards,  taking  possession  of  the  islands, 
came  in  aid  of  these  labours  more  tolito. 

The  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  inhabit- 
ants 01  the  Canaries — the  Guanches,  GuEwci, 
Wanschen,  generally  thought  to  be  of  tiie  Berber 
race,  but  jperhaps  not  belonging  to  an  identical 
race  on  all  the  islands — has  ktely  been  again  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Prof,  von  Loher,  director 
of  the  Bavarian  Archives,  having  visited  the 
Canaries  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  endeavouring, 
though  apparently  with  no  very  great  sucoess,  ts 
represent  the  indigenes  as  degoendante  of  the 
Vandals,  parties  of  whom,  after  Belisarios*  victory 
as  well  as  when  man^  ofuem  contrived  to  escape 
from  Byzantine  captivity,  are  said  to  have  fied  into 
Mauritania  Tingitana,  after  which,  according  to  tha 
geographer  of  Kavenna,  they  disappeared—"  gens 
nunquam  companiit."  The  absolute  want  of  any 
sort  of  culture  seems  to  tell  ag^nst  such  an 
opinba,  besides  other  reasons  deduced  from  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  Guanches.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  admit  that  the  remnants  of  a 
Germanic  race,  rough,  indeed,  but  which  had  dur- 
ing a  long  time  been  in  contact  with  civilisation^ 
and  had  formed  a  powerful  though  short-lived 
State  in  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  could 
have  been  so  thoroughly  brutaliaed  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
Canaries. 

Prof.  Liitolf  adverts  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  first  mention  of  thesa  islands  is  due  to  a 
Tuscan,  Petrarch  (as  had  been  done  already  by 
Las  Casas),  and  that  the  first  map  on  which  they 
appear  is  a  Florentine  one  of  1361,  given  by 
Oonnt  Baldelli  in  his  edition  of  Marco  Polo.  The 
latest  German  authors  who  have  written  on  tlM 
discovery  of  the  Canaries,  are— besides  Franz  von 
Liiher,  already  mentioned  (1876) — Carl  Ritter,  in 
his  lectures  on  the  history  of  gei^fraphy  (1861) ; 
Oscar  Peechel,  in  the  Qe»ck%chts  det  Zeiialta-g  der 
Bntdeckungen  (1858)  ;  and  Priedrich  Kunstmann, 
^rica  wr  dm  EtOdeckungtn  der  Poriv^Utm 
(186S).  A.  DB  BSUXOXT. 
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ijhapters  on  the  Art  of  TJtvnkmg,  and  other 
BsBwys.  "Bj  the  late  James  mnton ;  with 
an  IntrodactioD  by  Shadworth  Hodgson. 
Edited  by  0.  H.  Hinton.  (C.  Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.) 

It  ia  probable  that  the  interesting  memoir 
of  James  Hinton  zeoently  pnbtished  by 
3Ii8B  E.  Hopkins  first  bronffht  straii^ 
«nd  solitary  thinker  nnoer  the  notice 
of  a  considerable  nnmber  of  readers ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  those  who  in 
this  way  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  James  Hinton  wiU  read  the  volame 
of  essays  since  published.  If  they  do  so 
they  \nll  perhaps  share  in  the  feeling  of 
aurprise  of  the  present  writer  that  be  had 
not  sooner  come  into  contact  with  so  &esh, 
so  ardent,  and  so  rare  a  mind.  One's  first 
refleotiou  on  reading  these  short  stimulating 
papers,  which  are  like  eo  many  beams  of 
light  glancing  here  and  there  on  widely, 
removed  objects,  and  eveiywbere  illnminat- 
ing  and  beautifying  with  their  tooch,  is  ^t 
here  ia  an  intellaot  which  onght  to  be  one 
of  the  great  stirring  forces  in  contemporary 
thought.  And  this  impression  is  supported 
by  the  highly  appreciatire  account  of  Hinton 
given  by  Mr.  Snadworth  Hodgson  in  bis  In- 
troduction. In  Hinton  we  hare  the  cnrions 
phenomenon  of  a  thinker  who  approached 
philosophy  &om  two  opposite  extremities  in 
the  modem  world  of  thought — orthodox 
Christian  belief,  and  advanced  scientific 
knowledge.  "Bjb  great  aim  was,  as  Mr. 
Hodgson  tells  us^  to  re-establish  a  theoretioal 
oonoord  ont  of  the  harsh  discords  of  contem- 
porary discussion.  Can  it  bs  said  that  he 
has  snooeeded  in  this?  Will  he  at  some 
ihtare  day,  if  not  now,  be  reckoned  among 
the  first  reconstmotive  thinkers  of  hia  age  P 
"SSxr  Hbdgson  gives  ns  his  vou<^er^at 
Hinton  will  hold  a  high  place  among  the 
philosophical  writers  of  oar  generation.  In 
this  opinion  he  is,  of  course,  as  he  well 
knows,  out  of  &shion,  as  he  certainly  is  in 
speaking  of  Samuel  iStylor  Coleridge  as  one 
*'  whose  name  will  one  day  be  recognised  as 
the  greatest  which  Kn^lish  philosophy  can 
boast,"  and  probably  is  in  desorilnng  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  as  one  "  who,  if  he  had  not 
80  much  of  the  phUoeophe  malgrS  Ud  about 
him,  would  stand  at  the  head  of  philosophy 
in  this  country."  But  nnfitshionable  esti- 
mates may  be  more  just  than  &8hionable 
ones,  and  history  tula  na  that  a  great 
thinker  does  not  alwaya  win  instant  recog- 
nition. ■  Mr.  Hodgson  roeaks  of  Hinton 
as  "tAie  hander  on  of  Coleridge's  torch." 
Coleridge  was  a  real  intellectual  force, 
nobody  doubts.  Why  may  not  Hinton  prove 
to  be  an  equal  force  for  his  a^  ?  In  seek- 
ing to  answer  this  question  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  problem  of  reconciling 
religions  and  scientific  modes  of  thought  has 
gre^y  changed  since  Coleridge's  time. 
Then  Christianity  conld  stiU  boast  of  having 
contributed  a  number  of  d^nite  ideas  and 
elements  of  knowledge  to  the  commonly- 
accepted  thought  of  the  age,  and  iha  work 
of  reconciliation  conaiated  simply  in  truis- 
fbrming  the  dog^mas  of  Ghristiamty  so  as  to 
divest  them  of  as  mnoh  of  the  appeuanoe 
of  philosophical  and  ethical  unreasonable- 
nesa  as  poaaible.   Now,  however,  when  de- 


structive historical  criticism  has  done  its 
work,  when  a  comparative  science  of  reli- 
gions haa  got  men  half-nnknowingly  into 
the  way  of  overlooking  the  exclusive  claims 
of  any  one  form  to  validity,  and  when  the 
theory  of  evolution  has  made  havoc  of 
the  old  basis  of  natural  religion,  the 
task  of  reoonoiling  religions  and  sdentifio 
thought  ia  infinitely  more  diffienlt.  For  the 
question  arisea,  What  is  the  religiona  thought 
with  which  acience  and  a  phiksophy  based 
on  science  are  to  harmonise?  Christianity 
at  present  snrvivra  in  many  of  the  best 
minds  simply  as  a  transmitted  habit  of  feel- 
ing abont  man  and  his  dwelling-place.  The 
problem,  then,  would  seem  to  resolve  itself 
into  this:  how  to  correlate  the  products  of 
scientific  research  and  philosophical  re- 
flection with  the  impnlses  of  oar  emotional 
nature  as  shaped  by  long  ages  of  religions 
belief.  There  are  two  ways  of  attempting 
this.  We  may  first  of  all  keep  ourselves 
strictly  within  the  domain  of  intellectual 
eogm'tion  and  seek  to  g^ve  to  tiie  olijects  of 
this  cognition — that  is,  to  the  known  world — 
such  an  imagirative  colouring  as  will  render 
them  fit  points  of  attraction  for  emotion,  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  does.  Or,  secondly, 
we  may  regard  our  emotional  nature  as  a 
perfectly  &ee  and  independent  source  of 
knowledge,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  to 
reconcile  the  ideas  thence  derived  with  the 
facts  and  truths  reached  by  the  intellebt. 
This  is  what  Hinton  attempts.  Can  this  be 
done,  and,  if  so,  of  what  philosophical  value 
is  the  result?  Let  ns  approach  these 
({uestions  by  studying  Hinton's  way  o£  deal- 
ing with  the  problem. 

Science,  says  Hinton,  by  breaking  up  the 
world  into  distinct  regions,  mind  and  matter, 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  inevitably 
leads  to  error.  The  world  ia  in  reality  a 
unity,  though  the  unaided  intellect  cannot 
perceive  tms.  The  writer  does,  indeed, 
argue  in  places  as  if  the  intellect  might 
itself  have  suspected  this  unity.  Thus  he 
emphasises  the  fact  of  the  close  dependences 
of  the  moral  on  the  physical  and  the  many 
analogies  holding  between  them.  In  insisting, 
too,  on  the  vital  unity  of  the  material  world, 
he  seems  to  rdiy  on  an  a  pnon  presumption  in 
fiavonr  of  unity,  aa  also  on  the  axiom  that 
whatever  is  in  the  efiloct  (the  oi^anic 
world)  most  be  in  the  cause  also  (the  in- 
organic world).  But,  so  fitf  as  we  under- 
stand him,  Booh  intelleotnal  gaeaawork 
would  never  give  ua  knowled^  of  the 
world'a  unity.  What  acience  and  mtellectnal 
philosophy  tell  na  is  that  the  material  world 
IS  not  the  real  world,  "matter  "and  "force" 
being  simply  names  of  phenomena  as  cog- 
nised by  our  minds.  The  real  knowledge  of 
what  t^e  world  is  comes  from  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  emotional  with  our  intellectaal 
nature.  The  phenomenon  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  intellect  is  incomplete  and  un- 
real, just  as  the  appearance  to  sensuous 
(visual)  perception.  And  as  the  appear- 
ances of  ifiingB  to  the  eye  must  be  supple- 
mented and  corrected  by  the  activity  of 
intdlect  (aa  in  constraing  donble^mages), 
ao  the  phenomenal  aqteota  of  things  as  cog- 
nised the  intelleot  must  be  supplemental 
and  corrected  hy  the  intnilaons  of  our  emo* 
tional,  and  more  e^>ecialfy  onr  moral,  nature. 
Thus  ^  world  seems  broken  up  into  two 


opposed  hemispheres,  and  the  ino^uic 
seems  dead,  jnst  because  of  a  deadness  is 
us — that  is  to  say,  a  defect  in  onr  co^tiTe 
apparatus.  All  true  knowledge  grows 
way  of  a  displacement  of  a  partial  nl 
erroneous  by  a  complete  and  true  Tiew,  « 
by  "  a  correction  of  the  premiaa,"  He 
whole  development  of  acieuce  illufltTatesOB 
law.  The  leeomaliation  of  amenee  aodat 
gion  will  be  tiie  final  tiinmph  of  tius  }n. 
ceas.  When  thia  is  eSbcted,  it  will  be  % 
that  the  physical  and  ^  s{nritQBl  an  u 
two  worlds,  but  one,  the  former  htAo^  tbe 
appearance  of  which  the  latter  is  tberaliiT. 
Uniformity  and  mechanical  determimtiirj 
in  the  phenomenal  world  will  be  carried 
into  moral  rightness,  which  is  at  once  free- 
dom and  necessity,  while  the  active  forte 
of  nature  which  is  ever  prodncinf;  a  pic- 
turesque alternation  of  death  and  life,  cessa- 
tion and  OTigination,  will  be  felt  to  U 
self-sacrificing  love. 

No  one  can  follow  Hinton's  ezqnialdr 
lucid  development  of  the  theory  thosrong^ 
anmmariaed  without  experiencing  »  keen 
intellectual  pleasure.    There  is  Bach  a  oom. 
pletenesB  am  aynuuetry  in  the  dodriie^  it 
seems  to  lift  us  so  entirely  ont  of  tbenunr 
confines  within  which  positive  acience  kves 
us,  opening  before  onr  eyes  wide  regiw  o! 
grateful  spiritual  truth,  that  onr  inteDecoal 
assent  is  at  once  secured.  Wh^imttnr, 
cool  reflection  has  had  time  to    as  fOil; 
there  naturally  arise  certain  dnbta  in  the 
reader's  mind.    First  of  all,  one  ik 
whether  after  all  this  beautiful  and  wtiou- 
ally  satisfying  conception  of  the  world  does 
fit  in  with  known  facts.   It  is  easj  t^i 
that  onr  mcfial  nature  furnishes  ideas  w 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  teadungs  d 
experience,  which  being  above  and  bCTond 
these  cannot  conflict  with  them.  » ^ 
closOT  inspection  commonly  shows  thii  ex- 
perience has  something  to  say  aboot  sai 
theories  if  only  by  way^  of  snj^ji^  ^ 
probabilities.    And  so  it  is  here.  Bnton; 
pacifying  interpretation  of  the  Cosmos  1* 
a  good  many  awkward  fiwts  to  get 
before  it  can  be  accepted;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  strange  that  a  writer  so  well  vereed  it 
modem  biological  science  should  so  eiEjy 
have  passed  these  by.  Whatever  the  poiu- 
nent  toIuo  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  evola- 
tion,  and  more  especially  Darwinism.  - 
relation  to  our  m<nal  emotaons,  ve  ^ 
safely  say  that  it  will  not  lend  itself  to  f 
old  juhihuit  praise  'of  nature.  And  ^ 
Hinton's  mind  waa  so  little  impnned 
darker  aspects  of  this  teaching  cao  R 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  his  deep  ta^ 
mental  optimism,  a  characteristic  i 
nature  wmch  nowhere  more  plainly  ill''* 
itself  than  in  his  intensely  aympath*t  t« 
quite  inadequate  treatment  of  "  the  niJ^*T 

j^t  even  if  this  new  rendering  of '1« 
universe  as  the  undivided  sway  o'  ""^ 
instead  of  the  disputed  reign  of  Lore  «J 
Hate  were  fully  reconcileable  with  asW- 
tained  facts,  it  would  still  remain  a  qnwo* 
whether  such  a  proposed  emotional  ccm^ 
tion  of  our  insight  into  things  ^.'2 
vaUdity.  It  iTto  be  noticed  that  Bjtff 
takes  np  a  somewhat  dififereot  gwiu»a 
that oommonly adopted 
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Kant,  rest  his  postulates  altogether  on  certfuu 
supposed  necessitiea  of  oar  moral  nature,  or 
say,  with  the  common  advocates  of  instinc- 
tive rdigions  conviction,  that  the  belief  is 
true  because  it  is  ineritable.    His  original 
point  is  the  attempt  to  prove  an  an^ogy 
between  the  relation  of  the  emotions  to  tiie 
intellect  and  the  relation  of  the  httter  to 
isolated  sensaoiis  perception.    And  this 
Acems  to  us  to  be  a  decidedly  weak  el«nent 
in   Hinton's  s^tem.    The  correction  of 
visual  perception — e.g.,  in  seeing  double 
images — is  in  reality  the  correction  of  one 
process  of  inference  by  another.    So,  too, 
the  most  abstract  conceptions  into  which 
science  translates  phenomena  are  ultimately 
derived  {rom  smsnoos  elements  :  that  is  to 
say,  the  whole  process  of  intellection  from 
the  simplest  sensiLons  perception  ip  homo- 
geneous and  continuous.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  anpplement  intellectnal  cognition 
bj  emotional  belief  we  are  passing  into  a 
totally  new  and  nnconneoted  region.  There 
is  nothing  in  common  between  the  know- 
ledge that  a  thing  exists  and  the  wish 
for  it  to  exist,  and  to  spesk  (tf  this  pro- 
cess of  eking  ont  intellectnal  aoqtusitions 
by  emotional  suggestions  as  "a  correction 
of  the  premiss"  is  to  use  words  loosely 
and    misleadingly.    Thus  Hinton's 
oontention  is,  in  spite  of  its  attractiveness, 
nntenable.    For  the  rest  it  would  remain 
for  him  to  show  why  one  class  of  emotions 
is  to  be  taken  as  giving  the  due  to  the 
world's  mystery  rather  than  another.  The 
pessimist's  pictnre  of  the  universe  as  the 
great  theatre  of  action  for  a  daemoniac  self- 
tormenting  will  appears  to  satisfy  a  certain 
kind  of  emotion,  and  it  ia  a  fair  enquiry 
what  is  to  determine  the  preference  among 
these  rival  sentimente. 

We  have  gone  somewhat  fnlly  into  the 
/eading  conceptions  in  Hinton's  philosophy, 
yet  perhaps  one  onght  rather'to  look  at  his 
thongfat  less  in  a  spirit  of  strict  logical 
criticism  than  in  one  of  imaginative  appre- 
ciation. Lauge  thought  that  all  philosophy 
should  be  regarded  as  akin  to  poetry,  and 
certainly  this  rule  is  applicable  to  Hinton's 
speculations.  A  man  who  so  frankly  avows 
that  he  seeks  to  satisfy  at  once  our  intellects 
and.  our  emotions  is  best  viewed  perhaps  as 
a  kind  of  poet.  Looking  at  Hint<m's  writings 
in  this  light  one  will  derive  a  rich  gratifica* 
tion  fnnn  the  art  of  the  writer  in  tracing 
out  by  means  of  subtle  analogies  the  manifold 
expression  of  one  or  two  simple  ideas  in  the 
most  widely  remote  r^a^ns  of  phenomena. 
I  would  rarer  more  espedally  to  the  curious 
essays  entitled  "Ait,"  "On  Two  Pen- 
holders," and  "  GenioB."  Wntoa'a  concep- 
uon  of  Genius  is  striking  aoA  Bnggestive,  if 
a  littie  too  piuadozical : — 

So  far  from  gaaua  being  greatneaa,  and  indica- 
tiufT  power,  it  ia  emphaticauj  the  reverse.  The 
men  of  talent  are  the  men  of  power ;  they  are  the 
BtroDg.  The  affinities  of  genius  are  with  weak- 
neaa.  His  faculty  is  that  he  opposes  no  obstacles : 
that  his  itrength  is  taken  out  of  the  way,  and 
Nature  operates  through  him.  The  truth  is 
*  loosened  in  his  mind,  and  &Ub;  but  it  falls  by 
its  own  weight,  not  by  his  eneigy  "  (pp.  237-8). 

Hinton's  deepest  feeling  were  those  severe 
ethico  -  religious  emotions  which  an  the 
proper  frait  of  Bibli{»I  training.  These 
gave  its  direction  to  his  imagination,  hic^i 


being  pre-occapied  in  discerning  remote  re- 
semblances, ^ve  birth  to  a  curious  kind  of 
mysticism.  To  Hinton  all  things  are  full 
of  the  Divine  justness  and  goodness.  Thus 
he  surpasses  Mr.  Buskin  in  regarding  the 
qualiiy  of  moral  rightness  as  the  essential 
feature  in  good  art.  In  Hinton,  moreover, 
as  in  his  Hebrew  teachers,  this  ethical 
feeling  takes  a  thoroughly  practical  turn. 
He  is  tbas  much  more  a  moral  teacher  than 
a  poet.  Bang  so  much  of  a  Helnrew,  he  was 
but  littie  of  a  Greek,  and  his  feeling  for 
beaaty  seems  to  be  but  little  developed  in 
relation  to  other  than  moral  qualities.  It 
may  be  added  that  his  chaste  and  simple 
style  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  his 
special  function  of  moral  suasion.  Nothing 
shows  bettor  the  essentially  moral  and  prac- 
tical direction  of  his  thonght  than  the 
curious  littie  paper  "Others'  Needs"  re- 
printed in  jihis  volumo.  It  displays  all  the 
inadeqnaoy  and  absurdity  of  the  ethical 
principle  vyvre  pour  cnUrui  in  clearest  light, 
yet  it  is  so'  neaUy  thought  onl^  so  highly 
finiAed  in  it^, expression,  and  morally  so 
impressive*.  fMui  elevating,  that  the  rmder 
easily  overlooks  the  logicnl  incompletoness 
of  the  ai^pment. 

A  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion  re- 
specting the  papers  on  scientific  subjects, 
which  illustrate  quite  another  side  of  Hin- 
ton's mind.  In  speculating  on  the  causes 
of  function^,  action,  on  the  mechanical  con- 
ditions which  assist  in  determining  growth 
and  organic  form,  and  in  criticising  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  Principles  of  Biology, 
Hinton  shows  that  he  possessed  a  sin- 
gularly keen  and  penetrating  scientific 
vision.  He  fearlessly  adopts  and  works 
ont  mechanical  conceptions  of  life  and  its 
processes,  and  finds  fault  even  with  Mr. 
Spencer  himself  for  retuning  the  old  idea 
of  "  inherent  tendenoiea."  One  cannot  but 
ask  what  snob  an  intelleot  as  this  would 
have  achieved  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  main 
so  powerfully  swayed  by  an  intense  and 
somewhat  narrowly  circumscribed  emotional 
nature.  Yet  until  we  know  what  is  the 
best  proportion  between  intellect  and  emo* 
tion  we  may  gratefully  welcome  the  appear- 
ance of  so  fresh  and  impressive  a  combination 
as  we  find  in  Hinton,  and  reflect-  that  the 
emotion  which  gives  its  coloniing  to  his 
mind  and  thonght  is  worth  having,  even  at 
a  considerable  sacrifice  of  intellectual  com- 
prehensiveness. James  Solly. 


Oorpne  Insariptumum  Indicarum.  Vol.  I. 
Inscriptions  of  Asoka.  Prepared  by 
Alexander  Cunningham,  C.S.I.  (Cal- 
cutta :  Office  of  the  Snporintendent  of 
Government  Printing.) 

In  this  stately  volume  the  European  scholar 
is  at  last  provided  with  a  complete  collection 
of  &csimiles  of  the  most  ancient  inscrip- 
tions of  India,  and  with  adequate  material 
for  a  critical  edition  of  the  Edicts  of  Asoka 
the  Buddhist.  Hitherto  these  stnmge  me- 
morials of  a  bygone  time,  records  uniqae 
of  their  kix^  in  the  bistoiy  of  the  wond, 
have  been  aooessiUe  only  in  oopies  nune  or 
less  inoorreolv  scattered  through  tibe  numbers 
of  the  learned  journals  of  the  East,  always 
scarce,  and  long  since  ont  of  print.   It  is  | 


matter,  therefore,  rather  for  regret  than  for 
surprise  that  they  should  have  been  so  im- 
periectly  understood.  But  now  that  com- 
plete oopies  of  all  the  versions,  Ets  exact  as 
the  zeal  and  care  of  the  learned  antiquary 
at  the  head  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of 
India  could  make  them,  are  brought  tcwetiier 
in  one  volume  for  the  use  of  Oiientsl  soholars, 
we  may  hope  for  a  correct  interpretation  of 
these  invaluable  historical  documents. 

The  work  opens  with  a  description,  in  Fart 
i.,  of  tiie  localities  where  the  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  and  of  their  present  con- 
dition ;  and  a  map  of  Asoka's  Empire,  on 
which  the  names  of  the  sites  are  printed  in 
red,  is  added  to  explain  the  geographical  re- 
ferences. Full  quotations  are  then  given  in 
Part  ii.  of  the  remarks  which  Wilson  and 
Prinsep  contributed  to  the  Journals  of  the 
Boyal  and  Bengal  Asiatic  Societies  on  the 
dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  langnages  in 
which  the  edicts  were  drawn  up. 

In  Part  iii.  there  follows  a  discussion  of 
the  two  alphabets  that  are  nsed  in  the 
inscriptions,  and  which  are  called  Ariano- 
P&li  and  Indian  Pali — names,  it  may  be 
noticed  in  passing,  whose  use  can  only  be 
Qxcnsed  by  long  custom  ;  for  no  Pali  text, 
properly  so  called,  has  yet  been  found  in 
either  alphabet.  In  the  former — the  Bactrian 
or  Arian  character,  which  runs  from  right  to 
left — only  one  copy  of  the  Edicts  has  been 
found,  on  a  rock  at  Shah-baz-garhi,  near 
Peshawur.    The  other  (which  is  found  in 

freatest  perfection  on  the  pillars  at  Delhi, 
llahabad,  and  Lauriya,  and  was  often 
therefore,  and  very  appropriately,  called  the 
Lat  alphabet)  runs  from  left  to  right,  and 
was  used  in  the  centuries  before  and  after 
the  Christian  era  through  the  whole  of 
India  and  in  Ceylon.  In  it  all  the  remainder 
of  the  inscriptions  are  written,  and  General 
Cunningham  maintains  that  this  alphabet 
is  of  indigenous  growth  in  India,  and  he 
attempts  to  trace  it  back  to  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  objects  whose  names  began 
with  its  several  letters. 

General  Cunningham  then  gives  his  own 
transliteration  of  the  texts,  and  the  transla- 
tions of  Prinsep  and  Wilson,  adding  the  new 
versions  of  those  which  were  translated  by 
Bumouf  and  Dr.  Buhler,  and  of  a  few  of 
those  which  have  been  translated  by  Prof. 
Kern.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
omitted  all  the  valuable  notes  of  Bumouf 
and  Kern,  and  that  he  has  included  so  £sw 
of  the  versions  of  the  Dutch  profisssor. 
Admirable  as  the  earlier  translations  were 
for  the  time  at  wbjch  they  were  made,  they 
are  confessedly  inaccurate;  and  the  space 
they  occupy  would  have  been  much  more 
usefully  fiUed  by  a  complete  translation  of 
Bnmoufs  notes,  and  especially  of  Prof. 
Kern's  invaluable  monograph. 

But  the  beautiful  &csimiles  which  follow 
will  more  than  make  up  for  any  omis- 
sions. 

"  No  effort  has  been  spared,"  says  the  editor  in 
his  Pre&ce,  "to  present  the  most  perfect  and 
authentic  copy  of  each  inscription  that  can  now 
be  made.  The  whole  of  the  inscribed  rocks  and 
^llan,  as  well  as  the  caves,  have  been  viuted 
either  by  myself  or  by  my  zealous  assistant,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Beglar.  I  have  myaeif  visited  all  tiie 
pillars  and  most  of  the  cavea,  as  well  as  the  rocks 
of  ShAh-bfo-garhi,  Khalu,  Burnt,  Rupnath,  and 
Sshasaram}   and  Mr.  B^^ar  has  vuited  tha 
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Dhauli  and  Jaugada  rocks  and  the  Hamgarh  caves 
in  Siivuja.  The  original  impressiona  have  been 
carefully  reduced  under  mj  personal  BUperinten- 
-dence  hj  mj  draughtsman,  Bkbu  Jamna  Shankar 
Bhat,  who  has  a  very  correct  eye,  and  is  now  con- 
TOEBant  with  the  true  shapes  oi  these  ancient  cha- 
mctexs.  Every  doubtful  letter  was  brought  to 
notice  and  jolntlj  acrutiniBed  and  compared  with 
photc^raphs  and  former  transcripts.  £verj  single 
letter  of  the  redaced  pencil-Gopy  wu  then  ex- 
amined by  myself  while  tranaeribiDg  the  different 
texts  into  Roman  chiuacters.  And,  lastly,  the 
penmlled  lettem  were  all  inked  in  by  my  own 
nand  bo  as  to  ensure  the  requisite  -accoracy  in  the 
dupes  of  the  andsnt  characters." 

The  plates  now  pnblished  are  copies  by 
pliotozincography  of  the  Baba's  reduced 
copies,  thas  tested  and  corrected,  of  paper 
impressions  taken  by  pressing  damped  paper 
into  the  marks  oa  the  stone.  The  only  ex- 
<ieptions  to  this  procraa  are  those  of  the 
facsimiles  of  the  very  curiotis  rock-  and  cave- 
anscriptions  from  Khandagiri,  which  have 
been  photozinoographod  from  reduced  draw- 
ings of  large  phott^paphs  of  plaster  oaats 
tucen  hy  Mr.  Locke.  It  is  evident  tiiat 
«io  pains  have  been  spared  to  obtain  copies 
as  correct  as  can  be  gained  by  mechanical 
processes,  and  witboat  the  aid  of  a  skilled 
philologist  acquainted  with  the  dialects  in 
which  the  inscriptions  were  composed.  That 
the  facsimiles  differ  in  one  or  two  points  in 
almost  every  line  from  the  transliterations 
supplied  1^  General  Cnnningham  in  the 
Boman  character  rather  confirms  than  other* 
wise  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  made. 

Of  the  first  ten  and  of  the  fourteenth  of  the 
rook  inscriptions  or  edicts  of  Asoka  there 
are  now  five  texts,  and  of  numbers  eleven  to 
thirteen  three  texts,  from  different  rocks — 
the  greater  part  of  the  Ehalsi  text,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Jangada  text,  being  published 
in,  this  Tolnme  for  Uie  first  time.  There  are 
farther  two  s^tarate  Asoka  edicts  inscribed 
«n  rooks,  of  eaoh  of  which  there  are  copies 
both  at  Dhauli  and  Jaugada ;  and  there  are 
«ix  edicts  inscribed  on  pillars,  of  each  of 
which  we  have  five  copies  in  as  many  different 
localities.  With  the  two  separate  edicts  on 
4he  Delhi  Pillar  and  the  isolated  rock  edict 
at  Bairat,  there  are  thus  in  this  volnme 
twenty^fire  edicts  of  Hixe  great  Buddhist 
emperor. 

Of  somewhat  later  date  are  a  few  others, 
the  most  important  being  the  Dated  Edict, 
of  which  there  are  three  texts,  one  being 
very  imperfect.  As  is  well  known,  Dr.  Buhler 
assigns  this  edict  also  to  Asoka  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  Asoka  and  his  grandson  Dasa> 
ratha  were  the  only  Buddhist  rulers  of  the 
period  daring  which  the  Lat  characters  were 
used  who  made  any  great  efforts  for  Bud- 
dhism ;  and  that,  as  the  edicts  ascribe  more 
than  thirty  years  to  the  reign  of  its  promul- 
gator, he  cannothave  been  Dasaratha,  as  that 
king  reigned  only  seven  years.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  such  an  at^nment  could  have 
been  advanced,  or  can  be  any  longer  sup- 
ported, in  the  face  of  General  Onnningham's 
facsimiles,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
reading  should  be  tU/oMi,  "three,"  and  not 
<udn«,  "  thirty  "  (plate  xiv.).  General  Cnn- 
nin^Wm,  after  aooeptiiig  in  the  Fre&ce 
(p.  IX.)  the  Asoka  anthorship  of  this  Dated 
Edict,  afterwards  (at  p.  21)  discards  this 
-view  and  assigns  it  to  Dasaratha,  Asoka*s 
grandson. 


The  curious  Khandf^ri  inscriptions  of 
King  Aira  are  made  much  clearer  by  the 
present  facsimiles,  as  compared  with  which 
the  existing  transliterations  are  rery  inade- 
quate. The  readingotvu^fforinstance,  which 
has  been  considered  of  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  much-debated  vimttha  of  the 
Dated  Edict,  tnrns  into  taiheviae  on  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  plate.  The  inscriptions 
over  the  hermitages  at  the  same  place  and 
from  Magadha — in  all  seventeen  in  number 
— are  strikingly  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  inscriptions  over  the  numerous  cave- 
hermitages  in  Ceylon,  of  which  I  have  a 
lai^e  number  in  my  collection.  The  forms 
of  the  @  and  of  some  other  letters  in  the 
later  ones  at  Bamgar  and  Khandagiri  are 
exactly  like  those  used  in  Ceylon,  I  am 
sorry  to  notice,  however,  that  these  later 
hermits  (or  their  patrons)  were  apparently 
growing  lax  in  their  obedience  to  the  &.ith  ; 
for  the  caves  seem  no  lon^r  to  hare  been 
appropriated,  as  was  becomug,  to  the  order 
in  its  entirety,  bat  to  individoals  in  par- 
ticular. As  the  Report  of  the  Archae- 
ologist to  the  Government  of  Ceylon  cannot 
be  published  for  some  time,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  mention  that  the  number  of  such 
inscriptions  in  that  island  can  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds,  and  that  they  usually  record 
how  such  and  each  a  cave  has  been  given 
by  such  and  such  a  person  to  the  order, 
wherever  existing,  and  whether  present  or 
to  come. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  Oriental  scholars 
are  due  to  the  Gorermnent  of  India  and  to 
General  Cunningham  for  this ,  important 
work,  which  will  render  possible  a  critical 
edition  of  these  inTalnable  records  of  an- 
cient  life  in  Buddhist  India. 

T.  W.  Rhts  DiTiDS. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


Mb.  F.  W.  Rttdlbr,  of  the  TJniveraity  College  of 
Wales,  has  beenappointed  Ourator  of  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geolo^  and  Registrar  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  m  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
Trenham  Reeks. 

FiMnff,  aa  an  Anthropological  Subfecf. — The 
last  number  of  Prof.  Mantegazza's  Arehivio  per 
VAntropoldgia  opens  with  an  elaborate  paper  in 
which  Dr.  Paolo  Riccardi  takes  a  compfuative 
surrey  of  the  art  of  fishing  as  practised  at  different 
periods  and  by  different  peoples.  Archaeological 
discoverieB  have  made  it  possible  to  write  an  in- 
teresting essay  on  the  way  in  which  the  capture 
of  fish  was  effected  by  our  preluatorie  an- 
cestors. From  prehistonc  implements  Dr.  l^o- 
cardi  passes  to  the  study  of  the  apparatus  of  the 
fisher's  craft  among  savages  of  the  present  day, 
espedally  among  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea. 
The  memoir'  occupies  elgbty  pages,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  three  folding  plates  which  contain  a 
great  number  of  figures  or  hooks,  harpoons,  nets, 
and  other  fishing  implements  preserved  iu  the 
Anthropological  Museum  at  Florence.  The  same 
active  and  versatile  anthropolc^st  also  contri- 
butes to  this  number  of  the  Arckivio  some  tech- 
nical notes  on  certain  cranial  anomalies. 

Four  Zeeturet  on  Static  Electric  Induction. 
By  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  B.A.,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
InaUtution  of  Great  Britain,  1879.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  Mr.  Gordon's  lectures  on  electro- 
static induction  have  been  published,  as  aimonnced, 
and  form  a  very  small  but  satisfactory  volume. 
They  put  before  us  in  simple  language  the  views 
propounded  by  Faraday,  and  now  generally  held, 
that  induction  is  a  state  of  strain  in  the  dielectric 


medium,  and  not  an  action  at  a  distaoce.  la  the 
third  lecture  on  specific  inductive  capacitr,  Mi. 
Gordon  describes  very  fully  his  own  expenmanti 
and  the  results  obtained  by  them,  wtiidi  not 
communicated  to  the  Royu  Societv  but  yea. 
The  last  lecture  gives  an  account  of  the  res^J 
of  Prpfs.  Ayrton  and  Perry  on  the  spedfic  indiK- 
live  capadty  of  gases,  in  which  tiiey  ihaveil 
that  gases  difl^  decidedly  in  their  capacitr 
for  transmitting  inductive  action,  thouftk  lit 
differences  are  so  small  that  ve can  hardly  vait 
that  Faraday  with  his  enormously  lees  Bens&it 
apparatus  failed  to  detect  them.  This  ledm 
concludes  with  a  popular  accoant  of  Prof. 
Maxwell's  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  Ligk 
requires  a  medium  for  its  propagation,  acd  sodas 
electromagnetic  induction.  The  medium  whid 
transmits  electromagnetic  induction  Prof,  Mu- 
well  considers  to  be  the  same  as  that  vbidi 
traDsmits  light.  Experiment  and  calculatioDkn 
shown  that  in  air  and  in  vacuo  tiie  velocity  of 
light  and  the  velocity  of  elecUomagnetic  ia^iu- 
tion  are  identical.  According  to  this  theory,  th; 
refractive  index  of  a  transparent  dielectric  sub- 
stance should  bear  a  constant  reUtita  to  iti 
spedfie  inductive  capamty ;  and  this  ii  Ibimd  to 
the  case,  the  agreement  between  theorf  ud  ci- 
periment  being  espeoally  close  in  tiie  eueof  ilun 
&ubstan(»s  whose  snecdfio  inductive  capicitiHbin 
been  most  accurately  determined— e^.,daw^ 
and  paraffin. 

"FEAGiraNTS"  are  not  unfrequentlj  mire  ic- 
structive  and  suggestive  than  larger  mah,  ai 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  case  with  tluin*b:li 
Dr.  Morell  has  published  (Phitos<^ical  frtfmli, 
Wriitmdurmg  IntervaU  of  Biaiaea.  BtlD. 
Morell,  LL.P.    Longmans).    Then  it  it  M 
no  lock  of  variety  in  the  contents,  iridd  tm 
partly  of  sections  in  the  history  al-^si^^ 
partly  of  more  ori^nal  compositions,  fttiu^ta* 
on  the  history  of  philosophy  includa  sn  kcooeI 
of  Leibnitz  and  his  school ;  a  well-writtesriMisS 
of  the  work  of  Kant,  which  may  be  confidendi 
recommended  to  those  who  wish  for  a  shmt  m 
easy  introduction  to  the  Critical  philoso^r ;  ^ 
luad  f^etch  of  the  difierent  streams  lotfl  vMcli 
German  thought   divei^ed  in  continuiie  ^ 
results  of  Kant.   These  historical  chBplen  at 
followed  by  a  paper  on  the  theory  of  hnman 
knowledge,  for  which,  as  Dr.  Morell  «em  to 
deplore  the  want  of  some  term  conespwidiiig  ti 
Erkenntnit$Uhre,   we   might    su^t  Fnnn» 
EpiBtemoloffj/  as  no  contemptible  equivakit  Tu 
mouMzaph  is  a  well-reasoned  statemeDt  of  w 
question,  How  do  we  come  to  recognise  « 
external  world  P  and  there  is  probaWy  coa5de> 
able  truth  in  the  writer's  view  that  the  Wief  w 
an  external  world  is  first  taken  up  as  a  pMsb.; 
hvpothesis  and  then  verified  by  facts,  aluhw: 
we  rather  object  to  have  this  eiplanation  al|« 
inductive,  or  used  to  prove  that  "  the  indocnt^ 
method  is  the  proper  method  for  meUphra* 
reeearches."  But  if  we  differ  from  Dr. 
here,  we  are  at  one  with  him  in  the  next  <i\^ 
"ii^ments"  — three  lectures  on  "PsjditJp 
applied  to  Education."    Seldom  haw  w  'J 
the  work  of  the  teacher  treated  with  anclg 
sense,  and  baaed  upon  so  well-founded 
BOphical  principles  (accumulated  e^ieroffl* 
"mental  reeidua,"  &c.):  and  the  whob^ 
lectures  are  marked  by  a  freshness  which  tO^ 
favourably  with  the  papers  that  have 
appeared  in  Mind  on  the  same  subject.  ^ 
gether,  Dr.  Morell's  volnme  is  a  muUim  "  FT 
which  wiU  he  found  worthy  of  pen»l  not  «J 
by  young  students,  but  by  those  who  u' 
advanced  some  way  in  philosophy. 

Thb  death  is  announced  of  Edouard  * 
conservator  of  the  botanical  collectiow  ot  ^ 
JardindesPlantes  at  Paris.  Spach  diatinp«^ 
himself  by  several  works  on  "^Sr 
espedally  by  his  great  descriptive  r 
natureUe  des  vigitmix  pkanirogetM  '  £„ 
irationes  jdantanan^ori«iUalium,^ »  ww  " 
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krfce  quarto  Tolumea.  Berlin  haa  also  lost  an 
emmeat  botanist  in  the  penon  of  Fxof.  Karl 
Koch. 

TAe  Preuncs  of  Chhrine  m  &opo/fte«. — A 
paper  on  this  subject,  br  F.  D.  Adams,  appears  in 
rfic  Amer.  Jour.  Sc.,  1879,  ivii.,  SI6.  He  shows 
that  in  1843  Dr.  Shafhautl  publisbed  an  analysis 
of  ''porzellanspath,"  an  altered  ekebergite ;  it  was 
fifst  made  a  distinct  species  by  Fuchs,  who  in  his 
JCneralogy  assigns  to  it  the  formula 

4Al,0„8iO,  +  4CaO,8iO,  +  NaCl. 
which  requires  7*8S  per  cent  of  chlorine ;  he  doee 
not  support  this  formula  with  an  analysis.  Shaf- 
hautl fused  the  mineral  with  barium  carbonate, 
and  fouDd  0-8S4  per  cent,  of  chlorine  in  it. 
Adams,  who  has  analysed  some  specimens  of 
ficapoUte  from  the  township  of  lUpon,  Quebec, 
foood  sulphuric  acid  as  wdl  as  chlorine.  The 
zeeolta  of  these  analyses  are  g^ven  below : — 
Chlorine  .      ..  2-485      2  276  2-411 
Sulphuric  add  .   0  823      0770  0*798 
A  number  of  specimens,  fourteen  in  all,  were  next 
examined,  and  in  each  case  chlorine  was  met  with ; 
in  some  of  them  the  amount  present  was  very 
small.   Tlurjr  were  tested  by  heating  some  of  the 
findT  polTensed  mineral  to  whiteness  in  a  ^tinum 
ooeiluef  the  flame  bung  slanted  so  as  not  to  heat 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cmeiUe  more  tiiui  neoee- 
ssry.  The  suUimate  obtained  on  the  cover  was  dis- 
eolred  in  water  and  the  usual  tests  applied.  When 
iha  minezal  containa  only  a  small  amount  of 
eU(vioe  it  cannot  be  detected  with  certain^  by 
uniting  the  minnal,  but  it  is  easily  found  by 
Smo's  test,  which  consists  in  decomposing  the 
mineral  in  the  cold  by  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the 
pcflence  of  weak  nitric  acid.   The  caluum  fluoride 
w  Altered,  off,  and  the  chlorine  determined  in  the 
filtrate  by  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate.   It  is 
poeuble,  in  some  cases  at  least,  that  the  failure  of 
tcapoUte  to  give  a  good  formula  ma^  be  due  to  the 
Ikct  that  sufficient  alkali  to  combine  with  the 
tmdetAmuDed  chlorine  present  has  not  been  de- 
ducted beftm  attempting  to  deduce  the  formula. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
SocncTT  OF  AmanABiBs. — (^7%urtday,  Hay  29.) 

EL  FusKFiBLD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  Hr.  Penrose  read 
1  paper  oo  some  of  the  remains  of  Old  St.  Paul's 
l^atliedral  which  have  recently  been  discovered.  The 
ixis  of  the  present  building  inclines  more  to  the 
I'Ttth-east  than  that  of  the  wiginsi  church,  the  north 
mw^pt  of  which  projected  considerahly  fiu-ther  than 
he  present  one.   Same  of  the  foundations  of  the  old 
zmnsept  luve  been  found,  with  a  pilaster  of  ^igo 
^GQc^    work.     The  site  of   the   eross    is  noir 
\elennined  to  have   been  due  north  of  the  old 
ast  end,  and  within  the  wall  of  the  present  catbe- 
ral.    The  fonndations  were  destroyed  in  the  process 
r  rebuilding  the  cathedral,  in  consequence  of  a  pit 
bieb  rendered  the  foandation  of  the  north  wall  of 
u  chancel  ansafa;  but  auffldent  portions  of  the 
brk  of  Bishop  Thomas  Kempe,  who  rebuilt  the  cross 
I  1 170.  have  been  turned  up  to  identify  its  position, 
he  eross  was  taken  down  in  1612,  and  therefore  does 
a  appear  in  Hollar's  views.   Hr.  Penrose  aUo  re- 
rrea  to  the  Shiowds,  which  were  galleries  between 
t  bnttresses  on  the  sooth  side,  and  to  the  Jesns 
apel,  which  was  at  the  extreme  east.   He  was  of 
linion  that  St.  Faith's  chapel  was  not,  as  supposed, 
tTjpLt  bnt  that  its  floor  was  tmlj  slightly  uDder- 
tmnd.    Ha  had  foand  no  indieatioDS  among  the  old 
uidatioaB  at  the  west  end  of  the  existanee  of 
wtern  towars. 


FINE  ART. 

X  ITAXIOITAL  fOBTRAIT  QALLBRT  ASD  ITS  BBCEKT 
ACQUISITIOirS. 

n  National  Portrait  Galleir,  which  reopened 
er  extanuve  alterations  on  Whit  Monday,  for 
3  benefit  of  the  holiday-makers,  is  one  of  the 
Maantest  and  moat  instructive  of  our  a^tiOQftl 
iiibitioiM.    To  walk  througb  iu  galltiie^  like 


tomii^  over  the  pages  of  an  interesting  bio- 
graphical work,  stopping  here  and  there  as  some 
forcible  personality  arrests  our  attentios.  If 
painters  only  considered  bow  much  they  gained 
by  painting  portraits  of  men  whom  posterity  was 
likely  to  remember,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
numerous  unknown  lords  and  ladies  on  whom 
their  skill  is  mostly  bestowed  would  stand  but 
poor  chance  of  perpetuation.  For,  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  education  in  art,  it  ia  extremely  difii- 
ciut  to  appreciate  the  portrait  of  an  utterly  unin- 
teresting mdividual,  however  finely  painted ; 
whereas  the  poorest  portrut  of  a  great  man,  so 
long  as  it  is  ftutfaful,  becomes  memorable.  This 
is  strongly  felt  at  the  National  Portrait  Galleir, 
where  our  interest,  it  must  be  owned,  u  mainly 
of  an  historical  or  biographical  character,  though 
there  are  of  course  many  works  there  that 
attract  us  by  the  supreme  skill  aud  power  of  the 
artist,  independently  of  the  subject  he  has  repre- 
sented. 

The  recent  additions  to  this  delightful  collec- 
tion, which  has  grown  so  rapidly  from  its  small 
beginnings  in  Geoige  Street  to  its  present  import- 
ance, consist  chiefly  of  a  number  of  portraits  of 
British  notabilities  that  formerly  hung  above  the 
cases  of  birds  and  beasts  in  the  Natural  Ilistory 
Department  of  the  British  Museum,  where  few 
people  noticed  their  existence,  and  where  an 
amount  of  dirt  was  allowed  to  accumulate  upon 
them  that  effectually  hid  their  merits  even  from 
those  who  did  bestow  r^;ard  upon  them.  This 
houae-dirt  has  now  been  carefully  cleaned  off,  and 
the  pictures  huiif;  together  in  a  large  room,  lighted 
from  the  top,  which  has  been  added  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  Gallery ;  for,  through  some  difficulty 
regarding  the  various  bequests  by  which  these 
pictures  were  acquired  by  the  Museum,  they 
cannot  yet  be  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the 
collection  or  subjected  to  the  chronological  classi- 
fication which  has  been  strictlr  carried  out  else- 
where. Besides  the  British  Museum  portraits 
there  are  also  a  large  number  of  legal  worthies  who 
havebeen  presented  by  Serjeant's  Inn,and  who  make 
an  imposing  show  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  in  their  flowing  scarlet  robes,  though  these 
robes,  it  must  be  said,  are  sadly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  deep-red  tone  of  the  walls. 
Few  among  these  latter  portraits  have  any  general 
interest,  bat  among  the  British  Museum  acqni- 
siticms  are  some  of  high  artistic  as  wdl  as 
historical  value.  Foremost  may  be  mentioned  a 
vei^  striking  portrait  of  Onuuner  by  a  German 
artist — Gerkch  Fliccius — whose  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  our  art-dictionaries,  but  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  England  at  the  end  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign,  and  to  have  been  a  good  artist,  for  every  part 
of  this  remarkable  work  is  most  carefully  ptunted. 
The  accessories  especially  are  rendered  with  minute 
detail,  as,  for  instance,  a  ring  worn  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, on  which  his  family  arms  and  the  initials 
T.  C.  are  clearly  seen.  The  painter's  name  is 
signed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and  the  age 
of  Cranmer  is  stated  as  fifty-seven,  which  would 
make  the  portrait  to  have  been  painted  in  1646,  a 
year  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
Oranmer  was  at  the  height  of  his  power. 

Another  archbishop,  the  learned  Irish  prelate 
Ussher,  who  fainted  when  he  wiUiessed  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles  I.  from  the  roof  of  Lady  Peter- 
borough's house  at  Gharinff  Gross,  also  appears  on 
the  same  wall,  together  with  Dr.  Turner,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  one  of  the  seven  taahops  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  thar  protest  against  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gmee  issued  by  James  II.  in  1688.  An  excellent 
repUca  of  Walker's  celebrated  portrait  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  page,  of  whicb  the  original  is 
in  the  Earl  of  Spencw's  collection ;  another  of 
Cromwell,  enlargea  from  Cooper's  splendid  minia- 
ture; a  portrait  of  John  Speed,  the  chronicler 
and  antiquary;  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and  of  the 
two  Sir  Hurry  Vanes  (the  elder  and  the  younger), 
illustrate  the  Commonwealth  period ;  while 
that  following  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of 
Charles  II.  (by  GreenhiU),  James  Duke  of  Mon- 


mouth,   the   Countess   de    Grnmont  —  better 
known  as  "  La  belle  Hamilton,"  who  appears 
here    as   a   somewhat  coarse   and  full-blown 
matron,  painted  by  Lely — Sir  Kenelm  Digby; 
the  Dacness   of   Portsmouth :    Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury;  and  Richard  Baxter,  the  Non- 
conformist  diviue.      Several    of    these  latter 
portraits  do  not  belong  to  the  British  Museum, 
but  are  recent  acquisitions  bv  purchase  and  be- 
quest, which  have  been  placed  for  the  present  in 
the  same  room.   Coming  to  the  Queen  Anne  and 
Georgian  eras  we  notice  Jervss's  well-known  por^ 
trait  of  Pope  and  Martha  Bbunt,  in  which  the 
poet  looks  as  if  he  were  tumbling  ont  of  his  big 
chair  ;   Raebum'e  manly  portrait  of  Francis 
Horner ;  Matthew  Prior,  arrayed  in  red  dreesing- 
gown  and  velvet  cap;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  vj 
Vanderbank ;  St.  Evremond,  with  a  huge  wen  on 
the  bridge  of  his  nose;   Ludovich  Muggleton, 
founder  of  the  Muggletonians ;  Thomas  Britton, 
the     small-coal  man,"  whose  muneal  parties  at 
Clerkenwell  were  attended  by  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  his  day,and  who  is  capitally  pourtrayed 
by  Wollaston ;  John  Hay,  the  naturalist ;  and 
Geoi^  Vertue,  the  engraver,  and  collector  of 
Walpole's  Anecdotet  of  Painting.     All  these 
and  many  more  of  great  interest  belong  to 
the  new  additions  to  the    gallery,  and  are 
all  that  call  for  especial  notice ;  but,  althongh 
of  earlier  acquisition,  one  cannot  pass  by  with- 
out regard  such  a  ajdendid  portrait  as  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  1^       Ant<niio  Horo,  in 
the  first  room,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  that 
painter ;  the  clever  characteristic  portrait  of  Lord 
Lovat,  by  Hc^arth,  somewhat  deteriorated  by 
time,  but  still  a  wonderful  work;  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  the  philosopher  and  author  of  Leviathan, 
represented  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  by  Michael 
Wright,  Court  painter  to  Charles  II.,  who  is  seen 
in  this  portrait  to  have  been  an  artist  of  hiffh  ex- 
cellence, for  we  have  here  a  work  full  of  life  and 
character.   It  would  seem  to  have  been  slightiy 
retouched  about  the  eyelids,  but  is  otherwise  iree 
from  restoration  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation.   Another  Wright — namely,  that  powerful 
master  known  as  Wright  of  Derby — gives  us  his 
own  portrait,  delightful  for  its  pure  tone.   It  is 
said  to  have  been  painted  at  Rome,  ud  was  jm- 
seated  to  the  GaUery  by  Mr.  W.  U.  Rosietti.  Of 
other  KngUah  painters  of  the  end  of  the  last  and 
the  banning  of  the  present  century  there  is  a 
good  selection,  as  also  of  the  auuiora  of  the 
same  time,  among  whom  we  find,  of  course,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  must  have  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  sitting  for  portraits:  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
Robert  Southey,  John  Keats,  Thomas  Campbell, 
Robert  Bums,  and  Charles  Lamb  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  painted  by  William  Hazlitt,  who 
by  no  means  deserves  to  be  classed,  ss  Cunning 
ham  classes  him,  with  "  the  lowest  of  the  low  in 
painting,"  for  this  work,  at  all  events,  is  very  fairly 
painted  (far  better  than  one  in  the  same  gallery 
by  his  brother,  John  Hazlitt,  who  was  a  pro- 
fessional painter),  and  is  of  great  interest  as 
represrating  the  genial  Elia  at  an  earlier  age 
than  that  at  which  he  ia  usnally  known  to  us. 
The  picture  belonged  to  Coleridge,  and  passed 
from  him  into  the  possession  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Gilman.    Penml-sketches  of  Coleridge,  \Vords- 
worth,  and  Southey,  executed  for  me  faithful 
Joseph  Cottle  by  Hancock,  are  placed  under- 
neath.  Numerous  other  works  of  equal  interest 
might  be  enumerated,  but  space  prevents ;  besides, 
every  man  who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  his 
country  ought  to  study  this  collection  for  himself. 
Unfortunately  tiie  old  catalc^e  is  out  of  print, 
and  only  a  provisional  one,  giving  merely  names 
and  date  of  bequest,  has  at  preeent  been  issued ; 
but  one  is  now  being  prepared  by  the  learned 
keeper  of  the  collection,  Mr.  George  Scharf^  which 
cannot  fail,  under  his  superintendence,  to  prove  ft 
valuable  and  instraotiTe  wcffk. 

Mabt  M.  Ubatos. 
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EXHISmON  0?  SBAWIHSa  BT  OLD  1U8TEB8, 

Th£  AoADmcr  hsB  briefiy  infonned  ito  readers  of 
the  opening'  of  the  Exhibition  of  Drawings  bj  Old 
Masters  of  ail  achools,  oivanised  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts.  I  now  send  you  some  details  of  thia 
enterprise,  which  has  met  with  ere^  kind  of  suo- 
cese.  It  was  formed  in  ud  of  the  fund  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  from  military  service ;  and  will 
brinff  in,  inclading^  entrance-money  and  the  profits 
on  the  sale  of  the  catalogue,  which  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition,  more  than  20,000  franu. 
It  has  met  with  a  most  generous  zeeeption  from 
the  artistic  and  political  mess.  It  has  awakened 
a  consideraUe  amount  of  cnrioaty  and  diffused 
much  inatmetion  among  artists  and  sodely  gene- 
rally ;  and,  finally,  it  has  revealed  a  &ct  which 
before  appeared  improbaUe,  that  in  France,  as  for 
some  time  past  has  been  the  case  in  England,  the 
public  can  be  induced  to  attend  in  the  evening.  The 
rooms  were  illuminated  by  the  Jablochkoff  light. 

Sevezal  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Euibi- 
tion  in  the  rooms  of  the  Oorm  L^gislatif  in  aid  of 
the  population  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  I  expressed 
a  wish  in  the  Aoadeht  that  amateurs  should  avail 
themselves  of  this  occasion  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  intematioi^  association  which  should 
render  possible  the  oi^nisaticn  of  exhibitions  of 
objects  of  art,  sometimee  at  London  and  sometimes 
at  Paris.  Bat  those  events  which  had  B^^Bd 
death  and  conflagration  broadcast  through  ^aria 
vera  stall  too  recent.  The  exhilntions  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery — at  all  events  the  last — have 
shown  that  French  unateurs  have  no  objection  to 
sending  the  works  in  th^  possession  to  London. 
It  is  this  fact  which  suggested  to  M.  Oharles 
EphruBsi  the  idea  of  requesting  Messrs.  Malcolm 
and  Mitchell,  M.  Beckerath,  of  Vienna,  Signor 
OasteUani,  and  other  ibreignera,  to  contribute  to 
the  present  exhiUtion,  which  these  amateun  hare 
most  gracefully  done. 

Some  of  uie  attributions  by  Mr.  Sobinson 
in  the  catalogue  of  this  collection  are  open  to 
discuasion ;  but  the  works  themselves,  aa  a  rule, 
are  excellent.  M.  Ephrusu  is  a  young  Russian  who 
first  made  himself  known  in  the  Oastttt  dea 
SeatLT-Arti  aa  the  an&or  of  some  excellent  works 
on  the  Gennan  school,  and  more  espedaUy  on  the 
drawings  of  Albert  DQrer.  He  is  so  honourably 
known  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  more.  His 
asristant  in  this  very  complicated  and  fatiguing 
enterprise  is  M.  Gustave  Drevfus,  the  possessor  of 
a  remarkable  collection  of  bronzes,  marblee,  and 
terrarcottas  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  He  is  also 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  who  haa  promised  to 
publish  at  a  future  lame  a  catalofftu  rauomU  of  Ma 
superb  collection  of  medals,  msdalUons,  and 
putoueitet. 

The  chief  contributors  are  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
whose  collection  was  formed  in  part  by  M.  ReUet, 
ex-director  of  the  National  Collection  of  the 
Louvre ;  M.  Edmond  de  Goneourt,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother,  Jules,  wrote  some  im- 
portant works  on  French  art  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  M.  de  Ohenneridres,  who  was  thir^ 
vears  ago,  with  MM.  Fftul  Mantz  and  A.  de 
Mtoituglon,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ArcMtm  de 
tArt  livKfoii,  the  first  Ssview  devoted  to  the 
former  glories  of  oar  school;  MM.  Armand, 
architect ;  Dutuit,  a  retired  merchant  and  wealthy 
amateur;  Bumesnil,  author;  Gatteaux,  sculptor 
and  member  of  the  Institute  (over  ninety  years  of 
age) ;  Gigoux,  painter  of  the  romantic  school ;  the 
brother  of  Emile  Galichon,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Gazette  dea  Bemtx-ArU ;  M.  Bisler ;  and,  lastly,  the 
present  writer.  There  are  about  680  drawings, 
iaou  oitpaiAeU,  belonging  to  t^e  following  nation- 
alities :  Italy  (the  Florontine,  Roman,  Umbrian, 
Lombard,  and  Venetian  schools)^  Germany  (the 
schools  of  Nuremberg  and  Ziinch),  Fliuideis, 
Holland,  France,  and  England. 

I  may  ohserre,  in  passing,  that  the  English 
school  is  represented  by  two  Sir  Joshuas — a  por- 
trait, in  mofile,  of  Lady  Oateeby,  dated  1780,  and 
a  ftmsle  bust,  a  very  elegant  drawing  bought  at 


the  sale  of  the  painter  Diaz  by  the  widow  of  Col. 
Charras;  and  by  a  work  of  R.  Cosway,  the 
properly  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  representing  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  King  Louis-Phiuppe, 
with  his  two  ln)thers  and  his  sister,  the  loXsex 
playing  on  the  harp.  Should  this  enterprise,  so 
useful  for  purposes  of  genraal  instruction,  be  re- 
peated, English  amateurs  should  regard  it  as  a 
point  of  honour  to  make  us  acquainted  with  their 
school  as  a  whole. 

I  cannot  enter  into  details  with  r^^rd  to 
foreign  schools.  I  should  but  too  often  repeat 
what  has  been  welt  said  in  the  Acadeki  in  past 
years  vrith  reference  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  I  feel,  moreover,  a  consider- 
able distrust  on  the  subject  of  ancient  drawings. 
It  always  appears  to  me  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  authentic  ones — such,  for  example, 
as  those  which  have  passed  through  the  collec- ' 
tions  of  amateurs  of  indisputable  scientific  know- 
ledge and  taste,  like  Mariette — can  exist. 

The  renown  of  the  Italian  masters,  more  par- 
ticularly, led  their  pupils  to  copy  them  daring 
their  lifetime  as  much  as  possible,  and  after  their 
death  induced  forgers  to  busy  themselvee  in  pro<' 
ducing  a  species  c»  merchandise  over  which  no- 
critical  amateurs  have  disputed  and  still  dispute 
among  themselves.  Zan^ti,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mffhteenth  century,  writes  to  one  of  his  Mends  at; 
lloraice: — 

" ....  I  am  not  nnavare  that  it  is  very  difficult  at', 
pcaseat  to  find  drawings  of  value.  .  .  .  It  is  equally- 
necassary  to  examine  one's  parchases  with  the  eye  of 
a  lynx,  since  I  have  sometinies  seen  among  fifty 
drawings  only  one  original.  Your  excellent  taste 
will  easily  pat  you  on  yonr  guard  against  those  who 
praise  to  the  skies  a  wnrk  worth  two  sous,  and  who 
will  attest  it  with  a  thousand  oaths  to  be  til  e  prodac-; 
tion  of  Titian,  Correggio,  or  Baphaell  .  .  . 

In  fact,  these  exhibitions  provoke  criticism ;  and 
if  the  lender  is  not  always  convinced  and  satisfied, 
at  least  the  curious  in  such  matters  e.T%  accustomed 
to  decide  by  the  comparative  method  alone. 

Raphael,  considering  the  traditional  iclat  at- 
tached to  his  name,  is  but  poorly  represented 
here.  The  fragments  of  a  cartoon,  with  children 
of  almost  life-size  at  play,  are  the  most  typical 
contribution  from  his  hand.  Uonardo  is  more 
adequately  represented  l^some  exquisite  sketches, 
and  by  a  cartoon  of  a  nude  half-length  figure^  of 
a  young  woman,  with  her  arms  eroased,  which 
strongly  recalls  the  celebrated   type  of  the 

But  the  chief  point  of  interest  for  the  majority 
of  visitors — because,  until  recently,  criticism  had 
not  dealt  with  them  in  any  adequate  d^ree — is  the 
early  works  of  the  schoois  of  the  North  of  Italy, 
simple  and  earnest  in  design,  rude  but  significant 
in  expression,  of  a  sober  and  somewhat  barbarous 
elegance ;  the  works  of  Donatello,  Signorelli, 
Verrocchio,  Mantegna,  Vittore  Oarpaedo.  ...  I 
do  not  here  speak  of  my  individual  taste — which, 
indeed,  is  the  same — but  of  the  taste  of  pei-sons 
belonging  to  different  classes,  with  whom  I  have 
r^eatedfy  spoken.  In  fine,  among  the  Old  Abtstera 
it  IS  the  eanier  ones,  Lioaardo,  Diirer,  and  Rem- 
luandt,  who  carry  all  before  them.  It  is  every- 
where believed  that  if  a  naturalistic  master,  gifted 
with  a  strong  vnll  and  great  taste,  should  appear 
in  our  school  at  the  present  day,  he  vrould  have  on 
his  side  the  mass  of  artists,  who  are  drifting  with- 
out guidance,  and  the  mass  of  the  public,  who 
are  drifting  likewise  without  emotion. 

Thanks  to  the  special  care  of  M.  Charles 
Ephruasi,  Albert  Diirer  is  represented  by  twenty- 
seven  works.  Dr.  Thansiag  must  be  overjoyed. 
A  seraph  with  outepread  wings,  dated  1497,  which 
has  been  engraved  in  the  Qaz^te  des  Beaux- Arta ; 
a  fortress  in  the  Tyrolese  mountuns;  a  water- 
colour  of  the  GhAteau  de  Trento,  executed  in 
1606;  and  several  portnuts  hitherto  unknown, 
among  others  tiiat  of  Hieronymus,  architect  of  the 
Fondaco  du  Tedeechi  at  Vemce,  are  especially 
remarkable.  But  I  must  confine  myself  to  these 
details.   The  catalogue,  which  is  eaiefoUy  com- 


piled, indicates  the  size  of  each  drawing  tii^ 
names  of  the  collections  to  which  it  ku  Mcnnd 
and  that  of  its  present  poeaessor,  the  mtWk 
which  it  ma,j  have  been  employed,  ud  tiw  n. 
graving  which  have  been  made  of  it  All  thee 
drawings  are  to  be  reproduced  1^  the  Bnuin  mt. 
cess ;  and,  moreover,  two  articles,  profusely  iUgii 
trnted,  will  be  pubUshed  on  the  sa^ect— tkit  li 
L'Art  by  M.  Georges  Berger,  that  in  1^  GetOt 
de»  Beaux-Arts  by  M.  Ph.  de  OheoneriireB. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Fkrach  idioal  iu 
been  supplied  hy  M.  Edmond  de  QoDcoiiTt,i^ii 
this  ease  also  I  refer  those  amateuia  who  ut  > 
able  to  visit  Paris  to  the  phob^phs  piit££ti 
by   Braun  some    two  or  three  yeais 
and  which  I  described  in  a  speciBl  irtidi 
in  the  Acadxut.   The  Sod&t6  dee  Promeniiiei 
Artistiquea,  Scientifiques  et  Industnellesliuie- 
.quested  me  to  deliver  two  lectures  oq  ^  FieKli 
,  Masters,  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  cmm 
,  myself  how  little  they  were  known  and  how  nmcii 
ithey  were  appre<»atod.    I  have  fiequentl;  re- 
■nparM,  in  my  letters,  on  the  contempt  in  iriikh 
idur  school  was  held  ay  g^t  amatennui^tlit 
jcUxectCffs   of   our   national  miueiimi,  wboK 
laesthetic  prejudices  were  all  on  the  aide  of  tie 
Ita^n  scnools,  and  whose  finaociiil  epecuktiiX' 
.  were  concerned  with  theDuteh  and  Flemidi9cboa!f. 
Ilasmto  of  the  rich  legacy  bequeathed  to 
iiL  Lacaze,  it  is  stiU  difEcult  to  gatkeiittk 
.  Louvre  an  accurate  idea  of  the  power,  tlie  pm. 
I  and  the  grace  of  our  painters  of  the  e^taanh 
>  century.   In  the  matter  of  drawinga  the  cate  ii 
.  much  worse ;  we  have  drawings  of  tlie  setx- 
teenth  century  by  Pou^in,  Claude le  Jjmi,U 
'  Sueur,  and  even  a  few  by  Watteau,liittieies: 
'  have  be^    completely   neglected,  ini  ^ 
■  French  art  of  this  epoch  can  »  hum  If 
comprehended  in  ite  entirety  while  fiziid- 
tiats  are   excluded    than   Englisk  ut  sue 
the   end   of  the  last  century  if  the  on- 
caturiata  be  omitted.   Set  aride  Gwrdol-'Ao, 
by  the  way,  spent  twenty  years  in  &Ad4- 
dochin,£i8en,  Saint-Aubin,  BIariIUer,aiidMoKn, 
and  the  chasm  is  as  deep  ss  tbatcanndl^ue 
absence  of  Hogarth,  Rowlandson,  and  GilBT. 
Every  nation  has  ito  peculiar  genins,  and  'km 
never  be  ashamed  of  it.   I  believe  that  in  » 
years'  time  so  deep  a  silence  will  preyml 
the  works  of  cerbun  contemporaiy  lustono: 
painters  that  they  would  gladly— from  the  poic; 
of  view  of  renown— exchwige  places  vith  Cnu- 
shank  or  Leech,   During  our  eighteenth  catirj 
how  much  useless  painting  was  laviahedonli^ 
canvases,  while  our  vignettists,  bending  over  that 
tables,  depicted  with  finely-pointed  pa^'*?^ 
cut  pen  the  scenes  inspired  oy  their  stady  «  Ik 
works  of  Voltaire,  Koueseau,  La  Fontam^ 
Richardson.   At  the  present  day  these  boob  IR 
eagerly  sought  after,  because  they  are 
with  vignettes  in  which  the  costiu»a,thedA;i 
the  mannera,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  tbe 
ments  of  the  social  life  of  the  past  aieieflecw 
as  ffuthfully  as  in  so  msDj  tiny  mirrors.    _  , 
These  engravings  were  known  to  the  mnlti^ 
but  by  whom  had  it  been  taught  to  «8pecMJ 
designers  P   It  rather  deemed  them  of 
growth,  and  great  was  its  suiprise  at 
that  Moreau,  Marillier,  Saint-AuhintEiflc^ffJ 
and  Gravelot,  worked  after  nature,  wi4a^ 
taste  and  patience,  and  that  their  st^iea*^ 
those  of  foreign  masters  whose  pniie  n>  F 
petnally  dinned  in  its  eara.  ^ 
Watteau  is  represented  by  some  mort^^ 
ing  drawings.    Bouehnr,  that  great  «c(W^' 
m^ht  easUy  have  appeared  to  more  adnn^; 
He  might  be  reservedfiv  a  fhtnie  oocasipD,u<^ 
as  La  Tour,  ooe  of  the  greatest  partn^^'C 
of  aU  schools.  Prodhoa,  whose  work  was 
here  some  yesrs  since,  is  sjdendidly 
thanks  to  the  care  of  the  Doc  d'Aumsle. 

Infine,liii8exbiUtion  is  a  ta^^^ZT 
taAK^mtmicetm.  Fi.  Botft 
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{Third  Notice.)  * 

The  nomber  of  scenes  from  mUitary  life  and  inci- 
dests  of  the  Franco-PniasiAn  war  seemB  less  thiB 
Tear  than  usual.     B«nie-Bellecour,  in  Sur  le 
'TtrraiHj  gives  us  a  suffidently  lifdike  represen- 
tation of  two  ^oung  recruits  about  to  erosB  swords 
for  the  fiist  tune  undsr  the  eye  of  the  reg^ental 
funcine^iuaster;  while  tiieir  comrades  look  laaly  ont 
from  uoe  windows  above ;  and  If.  Auhlet  depicta  Le 
Lavnbo  de$  SSservistei,  who  are  basy  getting  as 
much  oi  soap  and  water  as  they  can,  standing,  in 
close  rank,  to  right  and  left  of  one  of  those  long 
covered  tanks  which  one  generally  sees  crowded 
with  washerwomen  in  fV^och  provincial  towns ; 
the  effect  is  not,  however,  very  pictorial,  and  the 
scene  is  hardly  treated  with  aaffident  humour  to 
interest  us  in  its  diollery.     M.  Bupray  ia  in  this 
respect  more  Buccessful  with  Uh  Qqntalisie — a 
eolaier  who  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  purse  which 
ia  not  empty,and  the  pockets  of  which  ate  curiously 
examined  not  only  by  himself,  but  by  two  impe- 
cnniotu  cotopaidons,  standing  ontode  a  (xM  vhidi 
invites  to  billiards  and  absintioe.  Among  tne  scenes 
from  the  late  war,  the  vrorb     M^dard,  Oastellani, 
and  DetaiUe  are  the  most  important;  Maigret 
has  an  emp^-looking  canvas ;  and  many  of  the 
remainder  are  so  poor  m  point  of  execution  that  the 
interest  which  they  evidently  excite  (as,  for  in- 
stance, Baseitte,  h^  H.  Palliire)  most  be  wholly 
dae  to  the  pathetic  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
mouroful  memories  which  it  stirs  in  the  spectator. 
The  D6feiue  de  Otampigny  par  la  Divition  Farm — 
Dicembre  1870,  on  the  other  handj  has  been  ren- 
dered by  DetaiUe  with  more  attention  to  pictorial 
eSect  than  usual,  and  the  different  group  are 
carefolly  arranged  as  they  hurry  from  ue  chdteau 
— Btanding  grey  among  the  leafless  trees  of  the 
bac%roand  ~  and  bnng   anything   they  can 
la?  nold  of   which  will  serve  for  purposes 
ox  defence,  or  rush  acroM  the  foreground  and 
trample  nndar  fiwt  tibe  bell-glasses  and  frames  with 
vrhicu  the  eaieful  gardener  had  h<qied  to  protect 
Ms  yoong  plants  from  a  veiT  different  enemy.  A 
central  pomt  of  interest  botii  ibr  subject  and 
ptctDte  has  been  found,  it  should  be  noticed,  in 
the  gnat  gate  whidi  breaks  the  long  line  of  wall 
nmziiiuf  across  the  scene,  and  op  to  the  house 
from  the  left.   The  name  of  M.  de  Nenville,  the 
painter  of  the  IWente  du  Bourget — ^which  is  cei^ 
tainly  the  capital  work  hitherto  inspired  by  tiie 
events  of  1870 — is  absent  from  the  list  of  this 
year's  exhibitors,  and  it  is  curioos  that  neitiier  he 
r.or  anyone  else  has  ventured,  in  depicting  these 
eTents,  on  the  heroic  scale,  which  at  the  bc^nning 
of  the  century  was  considered  the  only  scale 
that  befitted  the  treatment  of  such  themes  as 
these.    The  peinteis  of  U»  grandea  machine$  have, 
to  a  man,  eschewed  sulnects  which  wrae  fruitfbl 
in  the  faaads  of  Gros  uid  Oarle  Vemet 

Bade  to  the  days,  though,  of  the  !E1nt  Empire 
pre  seem  to  return  as  we  read  the  Ohristian  names 
-■f  M,  DiogfiDe-tJlysBe-Napolfion  Mafllart,  and 
'.bese  are  all  the  more  suggeetive  as  we  find  that 
Ais  vast  work,  Le  Jwement  de  Parit,  takes  us 
r«rtainly  to  the  days  of  Gufirin  and  Girodet  Yet 
'.  Bm  told,  what  I  can  hardly  believe — for  his 
picture  looks  eighty  years  old  at  least^that  Af. 
^lullart  is  a  recent  prix  de  Borne.  Venus,  who 
k  j>pears  in  clouds  in  the  centre,  is  a  terrible  blot,  bu  t 
He  figures  of  Paris  and  Mercury  on  the  right  are 
•oeticsl  in  character  and  charming  in  colour ; 
bere  are  pretty  purple  harmonies,  too,  in  the 
Tipeiies  of  Minerva,  who  marches  off  to  the 
firmly  and  well,  showing  an  unexa^rated, 
nforeed  mdiffinoee  toyoatUnilfolly,  whichsimply 
Kms  of  no  aecoiint  in  the  serene  eyes  of  her 
ttympian  wisdom.  If  we  vrant  a  contrast  to  this 
nriooB  joung  old-&shioned  piece  of  work,  vra 
are  bat  to  turn  to  M.  Bichter,  whose  JVionft  «e 
fmoMmumt  hai^  in  the  same  room,  and  who  has 
roTided  ns  with  a  sufficiently  strong  dose  of 
lodem  melodiama.  The  nn&ithfnl  mistress 
nxtkm  mboBt  with  flae  thwtrical  efte^her  omige- 


eobured  hair  flaming  agmnst  the  Uaek  coverings 
of  tiie  empty  bier.as  the  man,  whom  she  supposeid 
dead,lift8  the  cowl  (rf  his  monk's  habit,  and,  coming 
suddenly  on  her,  nukes  his  hit  with  "  Vart'en,  pro- 
stitute." M.  i^hter'a  work  seems  so  sore,  the  art 
of  the  whole  is  so  e^tive  in  its  display  of  ad- 
mirable command  of  meuis,  and  this  sxt  seems 
so  unworthily  applied,  that  one  is  much  inclined 
to  apostrophise  his  talent  in  the  words  em- 
ployed by  the  injured  Frank  to  the  woman 
who  betrayed  him.  In  point  of  size,  Dor6 
carries  oft'  the  palm  with  La  Mart  dOrphie, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  coarse  exa^^rations,  is  a 
curiously  inconspicuous  work,  its  chief  feature 
being,  indeed,  that  it  has  the  entire  side  of  one  of 
the  largest  rooms  to  itself.  But  Comerre's  Lion 
Amoureux  and  KoU's  I'^te  de  StUne  are  notice- 
able for  something  like  force  and  originality  of 
asj^ct.  The  girls  who^  tumbling  and  lathing, 
swing  like  a  living  eham  round  the  old  Silenns 
mounted  on  bis  goat  are  full  of  life  ;  and  the 
picture  would  pxobably  look  botJi  effective  and 
appropriate  on  tne  walls  of  a  handsome  restaurant. 

Some  of  those  men  who  have  most  distinguished 
themselves  previously  in  vrork  on  a  great  scale 
send  only  small  ptuntrnga.  Henri  Ldvy  contributes 
a  J£aui  au  Mont  d'Olivtere,  which  suraests  recent 
studies  of  Bembrandt,  and  is  wholly  impersonal 
in  character;  while  of  the  two  works  by  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  the  BmaUei,  Lee  Favoritee  deVEmir, 
IS  the  most  remarkable,  not  only  in  point  of  uze, 
but,  I  think,  in  point  of  execution  also.  In  Let 
Favorites  de  VEmir  M.  Constant  shows  us  the 
comer  only  of  a  ball  of  immense  height ;  the 
immediate  foreground  is  brightly  divided  between 
the  deep  crimson  of  an  Eastern  carpet  and  the 
tile-work  of  white  and  blue  which  borders  a 
circular  pool  of  water  on  the  right;  then 
begins  the  shadow,  in  which  vre  see  a  long  black 
divai^  embroidered  in  gold,  running  nearly  across 
the  picture;  in  the  middl^  t}ie  emir  is  seated:  tiie 
red  and  orange  vriiich  bind  his  head  relieve  it 
from  the  deep  blue  of  tiie  vrall  beUnd ;  high  over- 
head swinge  a  lamp,  just  in  front  of  the  line  of 
arabesque  pattern  carried  across  the  wall  near  the 
top.  At  the  extreme  left,  below,  stends  an  at- 
tendant negro  bearing  an  enormous  palm-leaf  fan; 
he  is  accompanied  by  two  other  slaves,  who  have 
Iffonght  in  a  couple  of  tiger  cubs,  and  wateh 
curioiuly,  as  their  master  permite,  with  a  slow 
smile,  tne  fawning  caresses  of  his  "favourites." 
WhUe  M.  Constant  seizes  on  the  physical  brutality 
of  Oriental  despotism,  M.  Hubert  dwells  on  a 
poetic  dream  of  the  Sultena — rose-clad,  gold-em- 
broidered, and  bejewelled  with  turquoise  of  un- 
certain hue — a  half-length,  seated  in  deep  shadow, 
which  suggeste  the  ideu  myste^  of  harem  seclu- 
sion, and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  him  occasion 
for  the  display  of  a  remarkable  tour  deforce,  lot 
the  Sultana  is  as  &ir,  as  excdlently  fair,  looming 
out  of  this  thick  darkness,  ss  if  she  were  seen  in 
all  the  Uuiching  brilliance  of  Iffoad  daylight 

To  the  harem,  also,  Bicaido  de  Miadrazo  has 
turned  for  a  subject ;  his  motto,  Le  Demia-  Begard, 
prepares  us  for  sentiment,  and  bis  {detore  IooIeb  like 
satire.  Yet,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  fat  double- 
chinned  lady,  in  a  bundle  of  clothes  of  many 
colours,  and  generally  kaleidoscopic  surroundings, 
who  is  taking  "  a  last  look  "  through  her  closed  lat- 
tice, is  a  truer  picture  of  the  result  of  harem  life 
than  the  blonde  Sultana  of  M.  Hubert's  dream.  A 
more  happy  example  of  U  fartunisme  is  presented 
in  Casanova's  Mariage  (fun  Prince.  In  the 
centre  of  a  magniflcent  palace  hall,  the  prince  and 
princess,  bride  and  brid^oom,  advance,  daintily 
stepinng — ^beneath  the  nplifted  arms  of  the  dancers 
—on  white  marble  strevni  with  flowere.  Behind 
them,  right  and  left,  are  noble  columns,  between 
which  are  seen  the  mnnciana  playing  in  a  gallery, 
which  looka  down  npon  the  ht^,  and  is  lit  by 
windows  thrown  cmn  to  tiie  blue  sky ;  there  are 
tones  of  crimson  about  this  gallery,  a^inet  which 
the  bridal  white  of  the  centad  group  is  detached, 
but  the  wide  walls  on  either  side  show  varring 
■shades  of  rose,  and  npon  this  baohground  qoiver 


the  butterfly  groups  of  Court  ladies,  who,  seated 
on  either  side,  and  attended  b^  eager  courtiers, 
are  coquetting  and  grimacing  with  infiiuto  variety 
of  pretty  affectation  in  pose  and  gesture.  In  all 
this  there  is,  of  course,  abuse  of  the  mwns  by 
which  the  eye  may  be  attracted  and  excited';  but 
there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  the  Italo-Spanish 
school,  and  that  is  that  they  at  least  seem  to  re- 
vive, with  the  costume  of  the  period  which  they 
are  pleased  to  represent,  ite  spirit,  ita  physiognomy, 
and  its  atmosphere.  The  charact^  and  air  of 
their  men  and  women  are  not  the  character  and 
air  of  to-day ;  their  acton  have  individuality, 
and  that,  too,  of  another  epoch  than  ours,  and 
it  is  the  realisation  of  its  peculiarities,  the  tell- 
ing facte  about  it,  which  cannot  be  told  in  any 
otJaer  way,  that  justifies  the  depiction  of  past 
manners  and  life.  To  render  the  spirit  and  the 
phyuognomy  of  another  age,  to  create  ite  atmo- 
sphere, a  man  miut,  in  a  degree,  cease  to  feel  the 
cnazaeter  of  his  ovra  tame.  There  is  a  painting 
M.  Villa,  called  Jeune  Femme  treaant  una  Ow- 
ronne,  whidi  is  a  charming  study  of  warm  tones 
of  orange  and  red  with  rose-embroideir  sem 
against  green,  grey,  and  blue,  but  the  head  of  the 
figure  is  modem :  the  paint^  has  chosen  to  illus- 
tiate  an  epodi  of  which  be  has  not  the  true  sen- 
timent, and  his  real  interest  in  the  types  which 
breathe  and  move  about  him  has  forced  him  to 
send  his  subject  masquerading. 

Now,  M.  Gtr6me's  pupil  Albert  Edelfeldt,  who 
minto  Le  Village  incendU :  Bpiaode  de  la  BiwUe  dee 
i%sofu finlandaie,  en  1696,  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  making  us  feel  that  we  are  where  we  have 
never  been  before.   In  the  far  distance — ^beyond 
the  glittering  snows — a  mere  spot  of  flame  on  the 
horizon,  bums  the  condemned  vill^:  lance  in 
hand,  their  work  of  ruin  accomplished,  the  de- 
stroyers mount  their  horses  and  depart  But — 
the  avenger  is  on  the  path ;  one  houseless  familv 
is  seen  niched  in  a  hollow  of  the  for^roima. 
The  daughter  peen  anxiously  to  see  the  way  the 
troop  wiU  take,  and  the  stalwart  fether  makes 
ready  the  bolt  on  his  bow.   The  vivid  dyes  of 
their  peasant  clothes  detadi  themselveB  harshly  on 
the  vast  white  field,  and  as  a  picture  the  work 
does  not  exist,  but  the  execution  is  frank,  the 
p«nting  of  the  thick-lying  snow,  full  of  sparkling 
ught,  ia  a  marvel  of  imitetion,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  scene  has,  in  its  northern  savagery,  a  simple 
natural  air,  as  of  having  really  happened.   It  is 
worth  while  noting  how  much  these  young  men, 
bom  under  other  skies,  retain  of  their  nationality 
even  when  subjected  to  the  insidious  influences 
and  training  of  Paris  ateliera.   Chelmonshi,  in  all 
that  concerns  practice,  is  learning  every  year,  yet 
he  reteiiu  to  the  full  the  freshness  of  the  impres- 
sions which  he  received  in  earlier  days.   The  two 
works  which  he  produces  this  year,  Vn  Attelape 
and  Une  SiAiu  au  M4trch£  {Ukraitu)j  show  dis- 
tinct progress.   The drawingof  movement  is  re- 
markable—sometimes, as  in  UnAtUHagtj  it  seraos 
inexplicably  violent— -but  the  amount  of  dashing 
about  at  the  market  is  sufficiently  aeoonnted  for. 
The  white  howea,  led  away  to  «ie  firont,  plunge 
angrily  among  their  dark  companions,  as  behind 
them  a  heavily-laden  cart,  painted  scarlet,  rettles 
off,  drawn  by  many  horses  and  escorted  by  a  noble 
bound,  his  powerful  limbs  stretohed  at  full  speed 
as  he  races  at  the  side.   The  market  is  not  &r 
from  the  coast ;  for  behind  the  dark  moving  mass 
of  men  and  horses  there  are  startling  lighte  on 
pointe  of  sand-hills,  glaring,  as  only  light  on  sand- 
hills near  the  sea  wiU  glare,  until  the  grey  rocks 
on  the  road  to  the  right  shut  them  from  eight. 
But  if  M.  Chelmonaki  has  not  ibigotten  Warsaw, 
M.  Sahnson  even  in  I^cardy  remembers  Stock- 
hohn.    Some  work  of  his,  and  some  by  M.  Hag- 
borg,  I  noticed,  at  the  International  Exhilnticai 
last  year,  as  giving  more  promise  tliui  most  ni 
that  exhibited  in  the  Swedi^  section.    M.  £b»- 
bo^  exhibite  this  year  Orande  Marie  dam  w 
Manehe,  a  subject  treated  vrith  ^preat  freshness, 
but  a  little  empty  for  ite  size,  which  is  much  the 
same  impression  that  I  got  fitm  U«t  vntt 'a  work. 
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M.  SalniBOD  has,  however,  made  decided  advance  ; 
bis  little  girl  Daru  let  Cliamps,  sitting  in  a  grassy 
cleared  space  with  the  high  grass  behind  in  which 
we  see  the  flowers  from  which  she  has  been  gather- 
ing the  bouc[uet  in  her  hand,  ift  Qoticeable  for 
(Uuicacy  of  taste  and  woifc.  UnB  Arrutation  en 
J^onbe,  M.  Salmaon's  aeoond  contribnldon,  is  also 
xetnadaUj  fiimly  punted,  and  the  story  well 
told.  In  the  centre,  the  vingo  accuser,  with  ber 
back  to  UB,  pours  forth  a  volley  of  statementa  and 
abuse  to  the  portly  gendarme ,  who  lends  an  atten- 
tive  ear  as  he  lays  hold  of  bis  prisoner,  a  pretty 
fair  creature,  guilty  of  some  sad  crime,  for,  to  the 
left,  her  mother  turns  her  face  in  a  helpless  agony 
of  grief  to  the  wall — away  from  the  street  full  of 
gossips,  one  of  whom,  a  not  unkindly  but  inter- 
eated-Iooking  woman,  is  offering  information  to  a 
second  TepresentotiTe  of  authority,  who,  a  Uttle 
at  the  back  to  the  right,  stands  tranquilly  taking 
notes. 

Among  the  studies  of  peasant  subieets  by  French 
painters  there  is  a  picture  by  M.  Boudier  called 
Amodou  on  Atms  (TEpreuot  de  la  JFimtaine), 
vhicb,  in  spte  of  certun  shortcomings,  is  very 
notawcnthT,  Mcauae  M.  Boudier  nukes  you  feel 
that  the  l^garea  are  really  part  of  the  nature  in 
which  the^  live.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  custom  in 
Lower  Bnttany  to  lay  upon  water  of  a  con- 
secrated spring  the  snift  of  the  newborn  child, 
in  order  to  divine  the  future  which  awaits  him. 
The  ^landmother,  in  M.  Boudier's  picture,  kneels 
bending  forward  to  touch  the  water  with  the 
linen  in  her  hand,  while  behind  in  grave  anxiety 
stand  the  young  mother  and  her  sister.  The 
mass  is  solid  and  well  defined,  the  tone  very 
good,  and  the  sentiment  has  a  perfect  sincerity 
which  makes  the  work  directly  attractive.  In  a 
second  example,  Le  ViUage  de  Tremolo,  Fmitterre, 
weaknesses  of  execution  are  more  apparent,  or 
imhaps  it  is  that  a  piece  of  pure  landscape  gives 
M.  Boudier  no  chance  of  showing  bis  special 
power  of  depicting  human  life  as  one  with  that  of 
the  snzronndijig  earth  and  sky.  Something  of 
the  same  exoellanee,  tempered  %  quicker  observa- 
tion and  less  sentiment,  u  to  m  observed  in  M. 
Tiayer's  treatment  of  the  group  of  mothers  in 
Lee  PScheuaet  d«  TrSport  attendant  la  Baue  Mer ; 
and  M.  Julien  Du[H!^b  Le  Regain  has  excellent 
qualities,  although  the  muddy  hoe  of  the  pink 
worn  by  the  central  figure  makes  a  weak  spot 
just  where  something  verv  fresh  and  clear  is  re- 
quired, £ir  all  the  neighbouring  passages,  and 
notably  the  landscape  bac^ronnd,  are  solid  and 
strong. 

Work  of  an  exactly  opposite  order  is  to  be 
found  in  M.  Bastien-Lepage's  Saiton  d'Octoln'e, 
personified  by  potatoe-gatherers,  picking  the 
roots  from  the  fresb-tumed  earth  under  iron-giey 
skies.  Here  we  have  a  want  of  decision  in 
establishing  the  relative  distances,  which  causes 
the  flat  impresuon  of  an  empty  canvas,  and  pre- 
TOitS  a  great  variety  of  exquisite  delicacies  and 
zeftnementa  from  telling  with  due  effect.  The 
enormous  increase  of  value  given  to  work  nmply 
by  ererrthing  being  in  its  proper  place  is  well 
exem|^ified  in  M.  (}nillaninet«  Loffhouet :  Sahara 
<^irun,  AL  Gnillaumet  never  attracts  us  by 
sentiment :  at  least,  that  is,  by  human  sentiment ; 
he  always  seems  to  see  life  as  stiU-Ufe — human 
beings  are  so  man^  objects  which  enable  bim  to 
mark  out  the  difierent  stages  of  his  scene ;  but 
looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  with  ever 
freeh  admiration  that  we  realise  the  masterly 
accuracy  and  force  with  which  he  strikes  the  note 
he  wills  in  exactly  proportioned  strength. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Quillaumet  to  De  Jonghe, 
and  we  get  to  a  very  different  order  of  subjects, 
but  De  Jonghe  also  treats  his  figures  as  still-life ; 
he  is,  however,  Alt  from  possessing  that  exact  de- 
cision and  certainty  of  attack  which  should  make 
bis  tones  vibrate.  VIndiserHe,  dressed  in  black 
and  white,  is  seen  on  the  point  of  opoung  the 
doors  of  a  black  and  gold  lacquer  caUnet;  the 
bac^Egrotmd  ia  yellow,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
eaUnet  is  percbad  a  l>lue>green  monster,  which 


should  be  of  porcelain,  but — is  of  anything  you 
please.  The  net  result  of  the  work — ^in  despite  of 
its  evidence  and  air  of  brilliant  talent — is  a  Uttle 
fiat  and  uncertain ;  one  is  tempted  to  say  "  Do 
hit  a  little  harder ',  be  a  little  franker — that  is,  if 
you  can."  It  is,  indeed,  entirely  owing  to  its  con- 
veying the  impression  that  everything  is  exactly 
where  it  should,  and  is  intended  to,  be,  that  Mis. 
Jopling's  little  picture,  Ceia  aurait  pu  Hre,  main- 
tains itself  firmly,  and  that,  too,  in  very  trying 
neighbourhood— for  it  hangs  not  &t  from  the  oean- 
tiful  tones  of  Henner's  Bglogue,  and  very  near  to 
a  remarkable  portrait  by  Mdlle.  N^lie  Jacquemart 
— yet  not  only  is  the  excellence  of  Mrs.  Jopling's 
imitative  painting  noticeable,  but  the  head  of  her 
model  looks  well  oonstmcted,  and  has  t^  furUier 
merit  that  it  (AMfcc  E.  F,  S.  pAinsoir. 


AUT  BALES. 


Thovsh  there  have  been  many  Art  Sales  this 
season  of  more  or  less  interest  to  the  professional 
picture-buyer,  there  have  been  hardly  more  than 
two  of  very  pronounced  interest  for  the  amateur, 
and  one  of  these  was  certainly  that  of  last  Friday 
and  Saturday,  when  the  English  and  other  pictures 
collected  during  many  years  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ander^ 
don,  the  veteran  coDector  oi  Upper  Orosvenor 
Sbeet,  came  into  the  auction-room  in  King  Street. 
Of  the  late  Mr.  Anderdon's  many  possessions 
which  were  sold  under  the  hammer  hat  week  the 
most  engaging  were  the  series  of  portraits  by 
George  Komney,  the  two  or  three  notable  examples 
of  John  Crome,  one  very  pleasant  little  landscape 
by  Gunsborough,  two  or  three  very  potent  ex- 
amples of  Constable,  ud  the  dainty  little  Mor- 
lands,  of  which  there  were  many,  and  for  the  most 
part,  though  small,  in  the  l>est  style  of  that 
thoroughly  English  artist.  On  the  whole  the 
prices  fetched  marked,  we  conceive,  a  notable 
decline.  There  were,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  on 
the  whole  the  bad  times  would  seem  to  have  been 
not  without  efiect  on  even  very  pleasant 
spedmens  of  most  characteristic  English  masters. 
But,  perhaps,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  the  moment  has  hardly  yet  come  for 
the  general  appreciation  of  vivid  and  sketchy 
work.  Mr.  ADoerdon's  collectioa  was  that  of  a 
veritable  amateur,  fiur  more  heedful  of  art  quality 
and  merit  than  of  dsgrse  of  finish.  His  colieetion 
bore  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  that  of  tiie  more 
pretentious  purchuers  of  sensation  pictures — ^per- 
sons suddenly  enriched  by  recent  trade — and  ac- 
cordingly his  treasures,  which  taken  as  a  whole 
represented  so  well  to  the  true  amateur  the  simple 
English  mastera  of  another  generation  of  whom 
he  was  fondest,  sppealed  not  so  very  amvinciDgly 
to  the  purses  of  Manchester, 

Early  in  the  sale  occurred  some  Old  Mastere' 
pictures,  and  many  attributed  to  great  names.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  they  indudad  no 
good  work,  but  assuredly  there  was  but  little  of 
the  highest  work  among  them.  The  sale  became 
worthy  of  careful  cluonicle  chiefiy  when  the 
more  important  English  pictures  b^an.  Cromer 
Sottdtt  a  small  but  excellent  example  of  William 
Collins,  sold  for  156  gs.  By  Constable,  after  a 
sketch  of  little  imjtortuioe,  there  Allowed  a  still 
sketchy  and  rapid  but  extremely  powerful  and 
characteristic  jnctnre  of  a  brook  and  meadow-land 
in  showery  weather :  wind  |»sung  through  wil- 
lows. This  picture  fell  to  Mr.  Agnew's  bid  of 
119  gs.  A  small  design  of  BarnH  Common  by 
the  same  master  sold  for  only  36  gs.,  but  it  was 
not  of  high  merit.  There  came  next  a  very 
favourite  subject  of  Constable's,  A  Lock  on  the 
Stour—a  view  of  his  favourite  Suffolk  country, 
near  Flatford  Mill—it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Agnew  for  the  sum  of  80  gs.  For  96  gs. 
there  fell  to  a  private  purchaser  the  picture  of 
Malvern  Mall,  Warwickihtre  —  the  house,  it 
is  sud,  of  General  Lewis,  a  friend  of  the 
punter.  This  was  a  design  in  which  Con- 
stable bad  moat  successfully  grappled  with  the 
^fficul^  of  treating  picturesqudy  a  flattish,  parii- 


like  pleasure-ground  and  a  substantial,  bat  ksu 
means  beantiml,  country-house.  By  John  Sell  Cot- 
man  there  was  a  Sea  Vietp,  exhibited  at  Builii^oc 
House  in  1868,  but  not  really  reprwenting  ilii 
master  at  his  best.    It  was  sold,  boweier,  i« 
166  n,  (Agnew).   A  littie  Isndsesps  is  oib  b 
David  Cox— a  boeezy,  grey  pietnre  of  openooa. 
try — sold  for  83  gs.  (OorweB).  Oon^  to  At 
Oromes,  we  find,  after  one  or  two  inusniSetUei. 
amples,  a  very  noble,  largely-tnated  pictiiKi/u 
Ola  MiU  on  the  Tare,  from  the  coOectioeif 
Dawson  Tomer,  the  well-known  imtiquarT,  ib 
was  the  friend  of  Crome  and  Ootmaa  tsi  i 
minor  artists  also  of  the  Norwich  school. 
solemn  and  impresdve  design  of  a  Btream  wIdAi: 
through  dark  marah  lands  under  a  Boiiset  th, 
and  the  windmill  rising  black  agunet  the  iie 
air,  fetched  but  115  gs.  A  much  more  elalmtelt- 
finished  specimen  of  the  master — a  greet  tne-piis 
ture,  The  Skirts  of  the  Forest,  admired  at  Bm- 
lington  House  in  1873 — fell  to  Mr.  Gnves'i  \ii 
of  185  gs. ;  while  to  Mr.  Whitehead  via  knotW 
down  fbr  ISOgs.  a  View  on  Motuthoid  SeeA,'a 
theme  somewhat  recalling  the  {netani  in  t&» 
National  Galleiy — a  picture,  indeed,  d  lidikit 
quality,  and  pamted,  like  our  greater  l^uMi 
heathf  with  apre-oceapationtozender,iiotolget& 
or  forms,  but  air  and  space.  Amon^theGiiv- 
boroughs  only  one  bad  considerable  impwtUK, 
and  that  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  Ind  of 
36  gs.  (Philpot).   It  was  not  a  great  Ituidia[t:, 
but  it  was  certainly  an  engagin^f  and  iivU; 
artistic  example  of  his  earlier  time— the  tun  of 
our   Great  Oomard  picture  in  the  XiQcal 
Gallery,  or  very  shortiy  after  it   It  bd  i»:  oiJj 
the  more  detailed  work  but  the  til\^lacio{}ai 
earlier  landscapes,  and  it  represented,  iwKTtf, 
the  country  in  which  he  fint  becaiuiIiiidKUK- 
painter.   Many  designs  by  Hilton,  loicae  uw 
by  Hogarth,  followed  the  Gainsbotoi^a^ 
sale ;  but  we  pass  to  the  Morhnb  nd  4e 
Romneys. 

Then  were  no  great  Morlands  of  idsutted  boK, 
suobasaomeof  tiiote  so  admirably opni is 
mezzotint  by  Baphael  Smith  and  Ui  t^ft- 
whose  art  of  large  loose  touch  and  indefimteoiji- 
line  was  so  perfectiy  fitted  to  reproduce  tlie  \mr 
ties  of  Morland's  work.  But  there  wen  muT  hi|i^ 
little  examples — especially  of  landso^ji^ 
— executed,  we  should  assume,  in  Horund^!  me 
days,  when  his  work  was  very  direct  from  Ssttit 
which  nevertheless  he  saw  with  ejes  that  hi- 
been  influenced  by  the  reticent  fide%  oi  ceiuu 
of  the  Dutch  masters  of  landscape.  In  the »!( c: 
Saturday  we  note  particularly  A  Farmtr  (wryw 
Figs  to  Market,  106  gs.  (Agnew) ;  A  LandioM, 
with  two  figures  crossing  a  rustic  bridge,  3^  ^ 
(Smith)  ;  the  Aged  Horse,  exhibited  at  l/e«^ 
1868-su  admirably  faithful  and  picturBBque_*ii; 
of  an  old  white  horse  alone  in  the  stable— I'i!!-- 
A  Coast  Scene,  with  fishermen  and  boiti,iOft 
(Whitehead) ;  A  Landscape,  with  stagwswji" 
figures  and  ammals,  40  gs.  j  and  a 
with  shsggy  brown  horses,  doing  thor  mj^ 
carsOT  through  the  snowfiUl,  27  gs.  Again,  »■ 
was  an  exe^t  Uttie  JMset^w,  of  Bsndj^ 
and  a  high  road,  25  gs. ;  and  a  figure  of 
seated  with  a  dove,  54  gs.  (Whiteheai-. 
lastiy,  Anglers,  a  little  landscape  of  pointcdw*"! 
and  charm,  21  gs.  (Maclean).  Amoiign^; 
three  works  of  W.  J.  Miiller  we  need  oil!  '-^ 
one — «  meadowy  Landsee^,  with  old 
sheep— the  whole  softer  and  greyer  than  B  *f 
Miiller*s  wont,  and,  as  we  deem  it,  moreattnpft 
than  usual,  165  gs.  (Martin  Oolnsghi).  BfHtf- 
Reynolds  there  was  hardly  anything 
Perhaps  the  best  piece,  though  one  already  h^; 
ruined  as  to  colour,  was  an  6Xce68iTely|B«" 
design,  a  SXudi/  of  a  Female  Head,  insfuwi  «f 
greater  mastera  of  Italy.   In  its  preeent  cond^ 
It  was  not  judged  worthy  of  a  higher  prw  I* 

,  .Jta 

With  his  Bomnays  Mr.  Anderioo  h«  •** 
particularly  rich  in  those  seductive  r^?'' 
yonthfol  women  m^hich  BMawexceJW- 
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were  very  slight,  and,  though  most  showed  the 
quality  of  the  agreeahle  master,  theve  were  few 
which  did  not  also  exhihit  hia  generally  obrioiu 
defects.    Not  to  apeak  of  the  alighteet  or  least 
dfroificant  examples,  we  hegin  wim  the  highest- 
priced  Komney  in  the  sale,  and  certainly  the  pic* 
tare  which  beet  united  the  gracee  which  Romney 
controlled.   This  waa  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  TickeU, 
a  Toy  sweet  deeign  of  the  head  of  a  woman  under 
«tnw  hat  and  feathers — which  fell  to  Mr,  Agnew'a 
lid  of  800  gs.   The  colour  was  agreeable,  and  leas 
hot  than  ia  often  the  case  in  Romney'a  canTaaea. 
The  fitce  WAS  not  mooh  modelled,  though  the  pic- 
ton  had  evidently  xeaohed  completion;  nut 
there  was  disi^layM  that  feeling  fbr  pleasant 
finm  whidi  with  Qeoige  Bonm^,  as,  indeed, 
with  mai^  of   his  contemporaneB,    had  to 
be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  accurate  know^ 
ladge  and  for  certainty  of  hand.   The  picture  of 
tke  pretty  head  and  uiouldera  of  A&s.  ThomkiU 
aeen  from  behind — a  coquettiahly  posed  figure  in 
grey-red  jacket  dicoUeUe  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
— passed  for  SSOgs.  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  VoMns. 
Mr.  Barton  bought  for  the  National  Gallery  the 
next  picture,  Tne  ParaorCt  Daughter^  a  demure 
damsel,  punted  with  some  complet^ieas.  The 
s«m  of  360  gs.  WAS  pud  by  him  imder  the  ham- 
mer for  this  picture.   For  63  gs.  there  fell  a  Head 
nf  Miranda,  pteeumably  that  of  Lady  Hamilton ; 
aad  for  105  ^  Mr.  H(^;arth  became  the  possessor 
of  a  ftseinafaag  portrait  stated  to  he  that  of  Mrt, 
Qrouch,  tiw  actreaa,  with  the  ehesteut  hur,  open 
oonth  and  eleamiiur  teeth  dear  to  Romney  and 
fimiliar  to  ul  who  hare  made  any  obserration  of 
iu8  art.  Mr.  Agnew  paid  260  gs.  for  a  lifelike  por^ 
tiait  stated  to  be  that  of  Madame  de  Qmlit,  but 
which,  it  has  been  elsewhere  su^^ted,  mar  as 
possibly  have  been  the  portrait  of  her  daughter. 
For  130  gs.  Mr,  Cox  purchased  the  grave  and 
pleasant  portrait  of  Mrs.  IHmmer,  and  for  66  ga. 
there  feU  the  daintily-featured  portoalt  of  the  lady 
somewhat  miscaUed  the  Haughty  Dame.  Mrs, 
Rt^nntm  as  Ptrdita — a  successful  and  character- 
iatic  example  of  the  painter's  work — sold  for 
380  ga.  (Jlartin  Gotna^hi) ;  and  for  325  gs.  there 
fell  to  Mr.  Gravoa  a  picture  of  Lady  Hamilton  as 
Ariadne  which  did  not  form  anypeoi;  of  the  pos- 
aesaions  of  ISx,  Anderdon  of  Upper  GxosTenor 
Stnetf  bat  had  wisely  been  sent  to  the  auctioneers 
for  Mle  at  a  moment  when  the  admizen  of  George 
Komney  w«e  son  to  master  in  rery  con^dezable 
£»oe.   ^le  remaining  {octnres  of  the  sale  do  not 
call  ibi  detailed  zecoid. 

AxKOSTthe  otdy  print  sale  of  importance  ad- 
TOtised  for  the  present  month  u  that  of  the  Itite 
Mr.  Benoni  White,  the print-seltor,  who  died  some 
time       and  left  at  leut  one  notable  pctare  to 
Oe  National  Ghdlery.  Hia  print  sale— or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  already  announced — conrists  for  the 
most  part  of  line  engraTings :  many  of  them  of 
the  English  schocd,  including  the  line-engravings 
*fter  Turner— reproductions  of  Turner's  work  from 
which  the  more  sought-ftv  wtvk  of  the  lAher 
'Studiorum  is  necessarily  excluded.   A  sale  of 
tKiodan  etching  comes  on  later  in  the  month: 
Liiia  will  be  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's :  while  the  larger 
^^4ile  of  Mr.  Benoni  White's  stock  takes  place  at 
.Vlessrs,  Christie,  Haoson  and  Woods'. 


^OTES  ON  AMT  AND  ASCSABOLOOY 

an  glad  to  announce  that  General  diCesnola 
ivsi  been  chosen  DireotoM3aneral  (with,  we  hope,  a 
nood  deal  of  autocratic  poww )  of  the  Metropoutan 
VJuaeum  of  New  York.   The  General's  Oyprian 
uUection  as  good  as  made  the  Museum,  and 
>Unted  the  standard  of  classical  archaeologv  in 
he  remote  gardens  of  the  West.   General  di 
^esnola  porpoaes  to  publish  a  thorough  and  copi- 
loaly  illostrated  CritHlogue  of  the  treasures  which 
le  excavated.    This  work  may  partly  console 
£(Lrope  for  the  loss  of  an  admirable  and,  indeed, 
mique  collection,  which  is  certain  to  be  most 
■cientifically  amused  by  the  discoverer.  Though 


we  may  lament  that  Lord  Beaeonsfieldj  while  he 
acquired  Cyprus,  neglected  to  purchase  its  ancient 
spoils,  we  can  hardly  grudge  so  useful  a  possession 
to  a  country  in  wnich  archaeology  is  stiU  very 
young,  and  needs  a  good  deal  of  eucouragemeuL 

Mb.  Mabeb,  of  Long  Bitton,  haa  sent  us  a 
further  ^rtion  of  the  series  of  views  of  Old  Lon- 
don which  he  has  been  for  some  little  time  past 
engaged  in  issuing.  We  have  in  England  no  poet 
like  MSryon,  to  record  for  us,  with  the  accuracy 
of  a  surveyor  and  the  sentiment  of  an  artist,  the 
aspects  of  the  town  that  is  passing  away,  and  so 
we  needs  must  find  sufficient  the  skill  of  the 
photographer  with  his  mechanical  appliances.  Mr, 
Dixon,  ot  112  Albany  Street,  is  here  the  photo- 
grapher, and  his  photographs — often  taken  under 
dimcnlties,  with  interruptions  of  traffic,  insuffi- 
cient light,  and  narrowness  of  space— are  as  good  as 
phot(^;raph8  can  be.  That  i^  they  are  as 'good  as 
photwraphs  caa  be  which  devote  themmlves  to 
an  eflect  of  enssmNs.  We  all  know  tiiat  when 
concentrated  on  architectural  work  of  detail  the 
phob^^pher  has  his  best  chance.  Now  these  photo- 
graphs before  as  aim  at  recording  buildings,  and  not 
mts  of  buildings.  Quaint  are  the  places  they  pour- 
tray.  In  the  present  set  there  are  two  views  of 
Canonbury  Tower—the  best  that  is  left  of  the 
CanonburyHonee,we  hear,  ofthe  days  of  Elizabeth. 
There  are  several  views  of  Barnard's  Ion — the  pro- 
perty of  a  corporation  of  solicitore  which  has 
existed  for  more  than  four  hundred  years.  The 
quaint  paved  court  with  its  poverty-stricken  trees 
is  surrounded  by  buildings  which,  even  in  this 
their  decay,  hare  a  tranquillity  of  beauty  and 
simple  appropriateness.  AJdersgate  Street  is  pho- 
tographed, or  rather  two  of  the  most  curious  of  its 
booses.  Lastly,  we  have  ChrislfB  Hospital — ^the 
chaiacteriatie  arahitecture  of  our  latest  Stuarts 
and  eariiest  Qeowee.  We  hare  ever^  symjiathy 
with  the  sodety  that  is  instrumental  in  giving  us 
these  records,  and  much  appreciation  of  the  skuled 
photcwrapher.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  with- 
hold from  ourselves  our  regret  that  no  skilled  en- 
graver should  have  arisen  to  do  justice  in  England 
to  that  which  has  waxed  old  since  the  days,  and 
art  of  Hollar. 

Wi9  have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Bun- 
thome,  of  Yi^o  Street,  M.  Mongin's  clever  etching 
after  Qlindoni's  not  less  clever  picture  Friend$  or 
Foes,  represrating  an  encounter  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  where  a  gentleman  and  lady,  dismounted 
from  their  coach,  are  received  with  ceremohious 

Soliteness  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  conceals 
ebind  his  person  a  weapon  of  offence.  M.  Mon- 
gin  is  one  of  the  few  living  etchers  who  have 
shown  their  capacity  to  execute  genre  pieces. 
He  excels  in  expreeuon  and  in  sharpneas  and 
finish  of  geatnre.  Translating  Olindom,  ha  is  ad- 
dresuDg  nimself  to  a  task  ^  not  quite  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  translating  Meissonier;  but 
Mr,  Buntborne  has  sufficient  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  the  success  with  which 
the  etcher  engaged  on  the  work  has  transferred 
into  black-and-white  the  expresaion  and  theme  of 
the  painter.  Mr.  Bunthome  has  likewise  sent  to 
us  M.  Kajon's  etching  after  a  dramatic  and 
pathetic  group — Les  Bmigris — by  J.  B.  Linton, 
a  painter  who,  while  very  much  a  master  of  fine 
pictorial  effects  of  colour  and  light,  ia  now  also 
almost  habitually  preoccupied  with  the  seizure 
and  record  of  incident.  The  four  figures  of  the 
hnigrSs  in  the  picturesque  interior  in  which  the 
artist  has  placed  them  are  rendered  with  delicate 
perception  of  character  as  well  as  with  executive 
skill  M,  Rajon  makes  an  etching  at  once  dainty 
and  decorative.  It  is  among  the  best  of  the 
many  things  he  has  lately  set  himself  to  do. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  Ecclesiastical  Art 
Exhibition  m  London  during  May  and  June  ISSO. 

Lord  Ixohbstbr's  picture  of  the  well-known 
iVocMftoR  of  Queen  Elisabeth  to  Huntdon  Home 
turns  out  to  be  the  original  that  was  engraved  by 
Virtue.  The  duplicate  picture  in  the  posseasioa 
of  Mr.  T.  O.  W.  Bigby,  of  tiherboroe  CasUe.liad  been 


credited  bv  a  great  authority  with  being  Virtue's 
original;  but  the  Bniardin  heliogrevure  of  his 
print  lately  made  for  the  New  Shakspen  Socie^ 
for  Mr.  Famivall's  new  ecUtion  of  Stubbess 
Anatomie  of  Abuses  (in  dress,  morals,  &c,), 
1633-95,  has  led  to  enquiries  on  the  subject ;  and 
while  Lord  Bchester  says  that  in  his  picture  the 
Queen's  right  hand  is  shown  bare  in  front  of  her 
corset,  and  the  bride's  feet  appear  under  her  dress, 
both  exactly  as  in  Virtue's  print,  Mr.  Bigby  re- 

gorts  that  in  his  picture  the  Queen's  right  band  is 
idden  under  the  drapery  of  her  dress,  and  the 
bride's  (Miss  Anne  BusBeU's)  feet  an  not  shown 
under  her  gown ;  so  that  Virtue  must  have  worked 
from  Lord lldiester's  picture.  It  would  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  Elizabethan  students  to  see  the 
two  pictures  hung  side  by  ude,  and  we  trust  thmr 
ownors  and  the  Royal  Academy  will  manage  the 
matter  at  the  next  exhilntion  of  Old  Blasters. 

Wb  learn  from  Olympia  that  the  workmen  ore 
beg^nnin^  to  find  the  long-sought-for  heroic 
figures  said  to  have  flanked  the  ApoUo,  An  arm 
has  been  fbnnd  exactiy  corresponding  to  Fanaanias' 
description  of  the  Theseus  throwing  his  axe. 
Pieces  of  ^pery  belonging  to  the  pediment 
statues  have  also  been  ducovered,  on  which  the 
colours  are  exceUmtly  preserved. 

A  COBBBSPONDENT  of  the  Standard  —  writing 
under  his  initial  "  G."— has  8ug^;ested  the  desir- 
ability of  getting  together  at  a  suitable  place  an 
exhimtion  of  the  wor^  of  the  early  water-colour 
painter,  John  Cozens,  who  no  doubt  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  early  practice  of  Turner, 
and  whose  works,  assuredlv,  for  their  own  sake, 
are  worthy  of  being  batter  known  than  at  present 
by  the  general  public. 

In  a  little  cabaret  at  Lill^.  known  as  the 
"Cabaret  duroide  Pruase,"  there  his  hung  for  many 
years  a  dirty  oil-painting  which  the  proprietor  re- 
fused to  have  cleaned  though  repeatedly  requested 
to  do  so.  He  has,  however,  at  length  yidded  to  8om« 
Lille  artists^  and  the  picture  has  been  cleaned,  and 
proves  to  be  a  aplradid  portrait  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  ascribed  to  Van  Ouyp.  The  king 
is  represented  on  horseback  surveying  a  regi- 
ment drawn  up  in  line  of  batUe.  The  town 
of  Lille  has  offered  the  innkeeper  a  considerable 
sum  fin  the  potore,  whi6h  he  has,  however,  re- 
fused. 

Tee  veteran  German  architect,  Gottfried 
Semper,  died  recently  in  Rome  at  the  age  ot' 
seventy-five.  One  of  the  first  works  by  which 
he  achieved  reputation  was  the  building  of  the 
old  Itoyal  Theatre  in  Bresden,  and,  strange  to  say, 
when  that  edifice  was  burnt  down  in  1869, 
he  waa  called  upon  to  rebuild  it,  for  all  the 
German  architects  who  were  invited  to  send  ia 
designs  declined  to  do  so,  considering  that  the 
honour  of  the  undertaking  was  due  to  Semper 
alone,  although  he  had  at  that  time  been  for  some 
years  in  exile.  He  undertook  the  task,  however, 
and  the  present  handsome  theatre  was  built  from 
his  design  and  under  his  superintendence.  Lately 
his  health  has  obliged  him  to  give  up  all  active 
work,  and  he  haa  livBd  in  the  Soath,  chiefly  at 
Venice  and  Borne* 

Ii  is  pleasant  to  see  our  colonies  interesting 
thema^ves  m  the  art  education  of  their  growing 
populations.  In  the  Qma^an  Monthhf  tor  May 
we  notice  a  very  sensible  article  called  "Art 
Education :  a  Plea  for  tlu  Artisan^"  by  L.  B. 
O'Brien,  who  designates  himself  as  "  Vice-Fkesi- 
dent  of  the  Ontario  Societrf  of  Artists."  We 
were  not  before  aware  of  thissocie^;  butanglai 
to  be  iuformed  of  it,  and  wish  it  eveiy  success,  Iii 
the  same  number  ^o  occurs  a  gracefully  written 
and  instructive  article  on  "Greek  Oniam-iutal 
Art,"  by  Mrs.  Frands  Rye,  who,  perhaps,  is  a 
member  of  this  same  Ontario  society,  which 
would  seem  to  be  doing  good  practical  work  in 
advocatia.;  the  establishment  in  Canada  of  Art 
Cwhools  iik'.'  those  of  the  States.  Some  on  a  email 
eciile,  we  luaro,  have  baBn>already  stated  *'  by 
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a  few  penoBB  called  entbniusti,^  and  maaj 
teaeben  are  tmag  to  inirodiice  dtawin^r  into  th« 
common  achotus;  bat  mnoh  still  lemaiiu  to  be 
done,  and  it  ia  soggeated  that  the  matter  should 
Teceive  serious  attention  fimm  those  "  who  are  de- 
sirona  of  advandng  the  material  inteiests  and 
devating  the  aima  of  the  Oanadiaii  people," 

As  iUuetmted  catalogQe  of  the  Salon,  after  the 
manner  of  Ur.  H.  ]^ickbnm*8  useful  Aaademy 
and  Qromeaor  2fote$,  has  bean  iaaoed  this  year  for 
the  first  tiine  in  Iwice. 

Thb  article  of  most  interest  in  the  Zeitaohr^ 
fur  bOdende  Kunst  this  month  is  a  pleasant 
sketch  by  Hermann  Billing  of  the  early  life 
of  our  naturalised  English  artist,  Alma  Tadema, 
Beeide  tius.  Sen  Ton  Falniczj  concludes  his 
somewhat  diy  hiatcn;  of  art  under  the  Hohen- 
Btan&B  rule,  and  a  ahcfft  notice  is  accorded  to 
the  Neren  collection  of  pictures  by  Old  Masters 
which  we  have  before  mentioned  as  havbg  been 
sold  a  short  time  ago  at  Oologne.  Dr.  Alfred 
Woltmann  also  bestows  a  sharp  critical  notice 
upon  Holbein's  latest  bioorrapher,  M.  Paul  Mantz, 
who  might,  one  would  tnink,  hfiTa  been  allowed 
to  escape,  as  he  does  not  pro^  to  hold  any 
original  Tiewa  or  to  have  made  any  new  contribu- 
tions to  the  mass  of  knowledge  that  Dr.  Woltmann 
has  brooght  to  hear  upon  the  subject 

At  the  sale  of  the  art  collection  of  Oouut 
Pourtal^Qorgier,  of  Neochfttel,  held  in  Paris  a 
fbw  days  offi,  strenuous  endesTours  were  made  to 
win  beck  for  their  original  homea  some  of  his 
valuable  apecimeiu  of  the  Old  Swiss  glass-paint- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  effort  &iled  in  most  cases.  The  most  coveted 
pieces  counted  of  the  "  Wappen  "  of  different 
cantons  and  cities.  Among  othws  were  the  arms 
of  Qeneva,  dated  1640;  the  arms  of  the  city 
of  Bern  united  with  the  arms  of  the  Empire,  sup- 
ported hv  a  lion  and  a  bear  carrying  banners,  and 
dated  lw8,  the  work  of  "  R.  Lando,  citizen  and 
glass-painter  of  Bern ; "  the  arms  of  tiie  Oanton 
of  Aa^u,  dated  1608 ;  of  the  City  of  Luzem, 
1607,  and  of  Baldenstein,  ondated.  R.  Lando's 
punting  was  obtained  for  Bern,  but  tiie  others  fell 
mto  the  hands  of  foreign  collectors. 

At  the  Annual  Qraieral  Meeting  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Sodety,  on  the  26th  alt.  Dr. 
Pearson  made  the  following;  remarks  on  the  table 
of  distances  given  in  Hohnahed's  description  of 
England,  ed.  1577  :— 

"  Masy  years  ago,  in  opening  Leland's  Itinerary,  com- 
posed about  the  year  1540,  the 'writerfoosdUie^stuica 
from  Cambridge  to  St  Neota  givea  as  12  miles,  it  being 
aetoally  17.  This  led  him  to  think  that  old  fioglish 
miles  were  longer  than  the  present  statute  mile : 
and  on  consnltiiig  Holinshed  a  fev  months  back,  he 
foand  that  all  the  distances  given  by  tiiat  author  di%r 
from  the  modem  measurement  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  is  not  easy  to  aeeonnt  for  the  dis. 
crepanoy  between  the  aotnal  measured  distanoes  and 
the  popular  reckonhig.  Ogilvy,  in  1875,  recognises 
it;  and  without  actually  referring  to  fiolinshed, 
spemfiee  the  di^bienoe  hetwera  the  two  modee  of 
estimating  the  distanoe  from  LtHidon  to  Berwick  at 
one-third  more  than  the  old  meu^ire.  Holinshed 
givea  in  his  edition  of  1577  a  specimen  meaenre  of  half 
an  English  foot  differing  from  the  present  statute 
measure  by  only  the  tenth  of  an  inch :  and  adds  a 
table  of  length  identical  with  our  own.  He  also 
gives  another  mode  of  reckoning  s  mile,  by  the 
turns  of  a  waggmi  whed,  which  would  make  a  mile 
less  than  1,700  yards.  A  Scotch  mile  is  1.878  yards, 
an  Irish  mile  3,240 ;  and  a  common  £ng^  mile  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy  must  have  been  at  least  u  long 
as  the  latter;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  English 
perch  having  ever  been  like  the  Irish  one,  seven  yards 
instead  of  fire  and  ar-half.  Possibly  the  explanation 
mnj  be  this.  A  league  of  three  milea  may  have  (theo- 
retically) represented  an  hour's  walk.  Bnt  as  a  man 
will  generally  make  four  milea  in  an  hour,  the  popnlar 
estimation  of  conndanble  Instances  would  nimerrate 
them  in  the  proportion  of  ft>ur  to  three,  which  will 
answer  voy  nwly  to  the  acknowledged  discrepancy 
in  the  xeetmed  naoltai'' 


Th»  BiOetie*  of  Thatography.  By  William 
Hdffhvay.  (I^per  and  Oartor.)  The  beat  Int 
of  adviee  which  Mr.  Hei^way,  in  tbs  little  book 
before  us,  ofiera  to  photographers  who  desire  to 
make  their  pictorea  something  more  than  mere 
mechanical  lesnlta  ia  to  be  modest  and  not  to 
attempt  too  much.  It  cannot  be  dwied  for  a 
moment  that  there  are  among  the  higher  class  of 
photographers  men  who  have  real  artistic  feelingj 
and  are  capable  of  imparting  this  artistic  feeling 
into  their  work,  any  more  man  it  must  needs  be 
admitted  that  many  fail  to  produce  satisfactory 
camera  pictures  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  too  ambitious.  What  photography  can  do, 
and  what  photography  cannot  do,  are  matters 
that  should  De  pmectiy  understood  by  those  who 
attempt  to  pcunt  pictures  bv  sunshine.  The  effect 
of  light  and  shade,  the  study  of  "  character  "  in  a 
face,  are  both  subjects  for  profitable  study,  fbr 
instance,  by  the  phot^^her,  who  frequentiv 
wastea  much  tame  in  atnving  aiter  raaults  whion 
are  altogether  out  of  reach.  The  stndy  of  art  in 
photography  should  only  be  undertaken  after  every 
mechanical  difficulty  has  been  ovMcoma ;  but  some 
of  our  workers  with  the  camera  hava  unfortonately 
not  seen  the  necessity  for  thio.  The  lato  BIr. 
0.  G.  Eejlander,  than  whom  a  more  capable 
artist  in  Hght-sketching  did  not  exist,  marred 
much  of  his  good  woriE  by  imperfect  techmcal 
skill.  But  he  afforded  a  rare  example  of  what 
could  he  done  with  the  camera  if  the  latter  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  an  art  student  Mr.  H.  P. 
Bobinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  gold  medallist  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition — to  whom,  by  the  way,  the 
author  dedicates  his  littie  work — ia  another  photo- 
grapher who  has  shown  how  greatiy  attention 
to  art  principlea  improvea  phott^aphic  work.  We 
could  pcnnt  to  others — their  nomber  may  be  but 
small — ^who  have  of  lato  years  won  fbr  camera  pic- 
tures a  title  to  be  considered  fine-art  productions, 
and  who  prove  how  much  a  atudy  of  those  prin- 
ciplea wluch  Mr.  Heighway  urges  npon  photo- 
grapheis  must  in  the  end  benefit  their  results. 
We  cannot  convey  a  better  notion  of  the  author's 
work  than  hv  quoting  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
"  character,"  which  hetells  us  every  individual  por- 
trait should  possess.  In  what  such  "  character,"  pic- 
torially  speaJdng,  consists,  tiie  photogn^her  must 
find  out  for  himself. 

"It  may  be  a  tarn  of  the  head,  a  smile,  a  glance 
of  the  eye,  an  arching  of  the  brows,  or  a  sweet  pen- 
siveneas  of  expression ;  whatever  it  may  be,  find  it 
out  and  seize  upon  it  Then  yon  please  yourself  in 
having  made  a  ^trait" 


THB  BTAGB. 


XHB    COldtDZB   mUr^AXn   AT    THX  eAJKTT 

TlTMATRTt, 

Teb  Tint  to  England  of  the  entire  oompany  of 
the  Oom^e  Fianpaise  is  an  incident  which  ianot 
likely  to  be  forgotten  either  by  English  andienoea 
or  by  the  historiogiapbon  who  reoind  the  acts 
of  that  illustrious  society.  More  than  one  cause 
ccmtributed  to  g^Te  to  the  opening  night  an  im- 
preeuve  character.  The  event  is,  m  the  first  place 
not  only  unique,  but  likely,  if  cwtmn  signs  mav  be 
trusted,  bng  to  remain  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
famous  body  of  players  who  preserve  with  constant 
solicitude  and  reverential  care  the  traditions  of 
bygone  efforta  of  the  scene,  and  who  in  their  own 
persona  represent  the  authority  of  their  immortal 
master  and  hb  disciples,  transmitted,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  that  expression,  by  regular  "  impoution 
of  hands  "  down  to  these  days.  There  was  some- 
thing^ nioreover,in  the  recoUecticms  which  this  visit 
must  neoeasarily  awaken  in  the  minds  of  M.  Qot 
and  hisleading  aasodatea  which  could  not  &il  to 
have  its  infioence  upon  the  aidrit  of  the  memor- 
able gathering  on  the  stage  of  tJm  Gaiety 
Theatre  revealed  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain  on 
Monday  evening.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
first  approaches  to  a  pecedeat  for  tUs  appearance 
of  the  company  so  fiur  away  from  their  traditiaial 


home  in  fhe  Roe  Bichelien  h^tmoed  to  beuiBde 
in  the  daakeat  hour  of  tite  cuamitieB  ud  & 
trasses  which,  mainly  through  the  folly  >nd  liek. 
ednesB  of  rolen,  uad  Men  iqwo  a  gnat  iri 
gallant  nation.  The  aasodatiou  vilh  thownil 
da^rs  were  indeed  something  moie  than  mmlT 
incidental;  for  the  horrois  of  the  siege  andtlK 
crowning  calamity  of  civil  s^  oaptecedesttd  h 
ite  bitter  hatreds  and  ita  furious  spirit  <Mf  dertnttki 
were  the  direct  cause  of  the  droumstancttte 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history  these  dianfe 
of  a  peaceful  art— suddenly  ledoced,  as  itm 
to  the  condition  of  stroUing-playen— wen  le 
forth  into  the  world  wanderers  and  ontosb  fros 
the  city  which  had  delighted  to  do  them  hoMi. 
The^  cordial  welcome  afforded  to  the  impoit^ 
section  of  the  oon^any  which  made  its  appanoK 
here  at  that  time — more  than  u^t  yean  aga- 
in a  aeries  of  comedies  both  of  theelsB^udtfas 
modem  repertory  fnn^shed  tiie  yotcog  poet  Aiaid 
with  the  best  pasBagee  in  the  I^^igae-otlia- 
wise  Bomewhat  wanting  in  appropnste  diraitT 
and  simi^ty  of  style  and  matter— which 
written  for  the  oooaaioD,  and  which  was  qokn  h 
M.  Got  in  the  name  and  as  tiie  **iajn^t^ 
representative  of  the  Oomddie  fVaofain, 

That  the  opening  perfonnances  shooM  Im  dura 
from  the  worKs  of  MoliSre,  and  that  the  Beledfli 
should  consist  of  Le  JIftiNinMrtips,  the  moat  iiffloa 
of  hia  comediee,  and  Let  Frkiam  Mak, 
which  presents  in  a  manner  raiinenfly  ehuKte- 
istic  the  humotur  of  the  poet  in  its  nxne  ntoit 
and  boisterous  form,  was  a  decision  hsidlf  vhUa 
the  dommn  of  free  choice.   As  ori^pmllriettlad, 
this  arrangement  accordingly  exhansted  tw  littiib 
of  the  play-hill ;  but  if  we  may  trust  ^  pro 
fessional  goerips  and  purveyors  of  newtAtm 
Green-rooms,  difficiutiee  arose   wift  ViIohl 
Sarah  Bernhardt  regarding  the  dateodtbe  fom 
of  her  first  appeaianceb^reaaEtagMigfinee-, 
and  hence,  as  we  most  almost  of  neoBHtriile, 
the  isteipolation  almost  at  the  hstmoDcitcf  ih» 
second  act  of  tiie  ilUAv  of  Badne  midwtThtna 
these  two  pieoes.   The  apparent  desire  of  Mine. 
Bernhardt  to  tate  a  part  in  the  insupnl  »• 
formances  was  certunly  natural  enoogn;  tin  if 
her  d6bat  was  to  be  no  longer  postocmed  it  vu 
almost  certain  tiiat  she  would  prefa  to  {noeit 
herself  in  the  most  striking  of  those  tngic  im- 
personations which  have  at  once  demomtnted 
the  all-comprehenuve  range  of  her  gifts  He- 
quiiemente,  and  raised  her  to  the  highest  nub  in 
tiie  difficult  art  to  which  her  genius  is  devatei 
There  is  a  spirit  and  enthuuaam,  a  buomt  tone, 
and  a  height  of  well  assured  expectation  inttj 
very  atmosphere  of  an  assembly  of  that  a- 
ceptional  kind  which  are  never  to  be  obaened  in 
like  degree  on  lesa  memorable  oocaaoos.  Bat  u 
aotnsB  of  SDoh  great  and  exeeptitmal  pons  u 
Mdme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  eould  well  a&rd  todu- 
pense  mth  a  share  in  the  intoxicatiiig  infloaoe 
of  an  inaugural  night ;  and  I  cannot  hut  tiling  tut 
while  the  administration  would  have  ehomi  di 
a  due  regard  for  their  high  standard  of  duC;  if  t^y 
had  dedined  to  imiteto  the  devicea  of  tiie  a- 
ganiseis  of  charitable  benefit  perfomuuices,  the^ 
tress  herself  would  have  ohilHted  more  resped  v 
her  r^utation,  and  for  the  art  identifiea  ^ 
her  name  if  ^le  had  refruned  from  eshi^ 
an  eagerness  for  public  thvour  by  choosing  to  tf*i> 
faaU  de  mieux,  in  a  mere  fragment  of  a  plar. 

There  is  sometiiing  even  humiliating  for  ^' 
admirers  in  the  thought  that  Mdme. 
Bernhardt  could  be  found  inviting  the  Eaptfl 
public  to  come  to  aee  her  in  this  or  that  fusoiB 
outburst  of  pasaion,  witJi  a  premium  as  it  ««* 
offered  to  tiie  idle  sight-seer  or  debihtstedj^ 
suer  of  a  new  sensation,  in  tiie  shape  of  so  ow^ 
taking  to  come  at  once  to  tlw  ftmoos  ^f^^ 
thoB  raaie  Mm  the  &%ie  of  juelimina? 
tion  to  the  veiy  oonditioiis  the  swne  to  » 
enacted.  But  so  it  was.  That  fragmw"^ 
formancea  of  this  kind  rarelv prodooe «iT«t«? 
impnasion  is  well  known.  The  reason  iiob;n»i»  r 
fbr^tiioQgh  the  memc^  of  tiie  spectator  n»yf<r~'» 
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what  ii  missing,  it  oaonofc  wppW  the  cnmnlatiTe 
farce  of  the  impna^otu  created  1^  thur  inn^ 
sentation  in  MBoriation  ivith  the  leene  to  -which 
they  most  finm  other  the  inttodnetion  or  the 
seqoeL  That  the  genine  of  the  actnw  neverthe- 
len  enshled  her  to  achieve  a  trinmph  cannot  he 
demed.  She  was  somewhat  wanting  in  that  per- 
fect aelf-poeseaaion  and  fiiU  command  over  all 
her  iBsoorees  which  she  has  nnoe  displayed; 
but  her  tragic  sM» — curious  for  its  founda- 
tion of  simple  trul£,  its  almost  idyllic  teademeas, 
its  &T  remoTal  from  the  ideal  gnndeor  and  severe 
nobility  of  manner  which  in  the  abstract  seem 
inseparable  from  the  weird  creations  of  the  Pa^an 
poets — was  at  least  made  manifest;  her  power  ex- 
hibited in  those  marreUoos  contrasts,  those  won- 
dafi^y  quick  indications  of  transient  moods  of 
tdnd,  and  that  cumulative  inspiration  of  pitjr  and 
laror,  and  final  climax  of  wild  deeper,  which  in 
this  scene  exezeise  so  Htrange  an  influence  over 
the  imagination  of  the  spectators.  This  is  not 
the  imposing  heroine  of  dude  tragedy,  who,  a 
piey  to  supentitioas  dread,  yet  porsnes  to  the  end 
H  guilty  love ;  but  a  woman  frau  and  delicate  of 
fiame,  and  of  tender  sensitive  nature,  who  is 
horror-stricken  in  the  presence  of  the  influences 
that  stir  the  passionate  depths  of  her  soul 
and  hurry  her  onward  to  destruction.  The  sym- 
pathetic feeling  of  the  spectator  identifies  itself 
for  the  moment  with  her  fond  pleadii^  accents ; 
til]  suddenly  startled  by  the  painful  exclamation, 

"  Je  m'^igaEe, 
Seigoam;  ma  foUe  azdenr  malgrS  moi  se  declare!" 

vhils  PhMre  is  seen  shiiiihing  halfsensdess  from 
(begaieofEIj^Tteinagastof  passionate  &el- 
iog  that  leealla  the  wild  ntteranoea  of  Fatims:— 

"  Lo,  &IliDg  from      oonstant  miod, 
Lo,  parched  and  withered,  deaf  and  blind, 
I  TOri  like  leaves  in  roaring  wind." 

Several  taoua  during  sueh  displays  of  povrerful 
teaction  Mdme.  Benmardt  adopted  the  mov^ent 
oC  ctii^ng  to  ihe  nurse,  Oenone,vrith  a  paauonate 
and  almost  fistic  embrace  that  was  piteoualy 
indicatin  of  the  conecionsnees  of  lack  of  power 
unaided  to  nanat  evil  impulses  such  as  have  been 
known  to  hurry  men  of  a  certain  temperament  to 
^SLze  down  into  giddy  deptiis  till  fin^y  they  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  the  abyss. 

Those  who  on  the  foUovring  eveiung  witnessed 
Mdme.  Sarah  Bemhardfs  performance  of  her 
original  character  of  Bfrs.  Olarkdon  in  M.  Domss's 
comedj  VEtran^e  had  at  least  an  opportunity 
of  marking  the  wide  limits  both  of  her  art  and  of 
the  means  wherewith  ahe  is  by  nature  endowed. 
The  character  of  the  American  adventuress  who 
msulta  and  plots  sffaimt  the  domestic  peace  of 
the  unoffending  Docheas  de  Septmonta,  and  who 
.■oofeaaes  the  delUntate  nudigmty  alt  her  soul  with 
in  odious  franlmflM,  is  not  cme  vhidi  can  by  any 
loasilnlity  win  the  sympathy  of  the  i^ectator,  even 
o  that  qualified  decree  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
<ennitted  to  the  wicked  personages  of  a  play  to 
oapiie  -ptf  and  i^gKt.  Nor  ia  it  lass  wanting  in 
audamental  troth.  The  triumphs  of  the  actress 
<ere  are  consequently  of  a  more  purely  utistic 
ind,  and  the  pleasure  which  the  peiformance 
ielda  must  be  set  down  munly  to  an  intellectual 
itisfitction  in  the  varied  power  which  it  di^>lays. 
be  cold  self-love  of  the  woman,  her  cruel 
cdifierence  to  pain  inflicted  on  others  as  the  price 
t  her  own  personal  triumphs,  her  ovm  enjoy- 
i^nt  of  the  luxury  of  exerciung  command  m 
lat  ■wrj  society  wnidb  would  &in  shut  its  doors 
rminst  her,  are  indicated  by  the  employment  of 
ta  and  lesouroea  often  almost  too  subtle  to  be 
staeted  in  detail— though  in  th^  total  eftct 
)m{»lete.  It  would  be  a  ettriotu  and  a  worthy 
ud  J — though  it  is  one  that  wooU  xeqvin  more 
oea  and  careful  ofaservation  than  is  possible  in 
ly  unffle  sitting — if  the  spectator  would  set  him- 
if  rasodately  to  take  account  of  the  whole  secret 
'  that  power  which  enables  Mdme.  Bernhardt  io 
lia  part  to  go  thronyh  the  almost  interminable 
laUon  of  ^  story  of  iter  ^t  history  witbout 


far  a  moment  sofieiiiur  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  her  audience  to  abate.  Of  course  the  object 
here  to  be  striven  after  is  variety  of  some  kind — 
an  avoidance  of  the  uniformity  which  ia  by 
nature's  law  distressing  alike  to  the  ear  and  the 
mind  of  the  listener.  But  what  variety? 
To  bluster  here,  and  to  be  mild  and  moderate 
there ;  to  rave  at  one  moment,  and  at  another  to 
aink  into  hushed  accents  of  meek  resignation — 
what  is  more  eaay  ?  But  the  obtmsiveness  of  such 
devices  is  in  itself  an  oflence ;  their  constant  inter^ 
change  with  an  obvious  purpose  is  not  leas  &tiguing 
than  a  simply  level  delivery — as  by  painfiil  eneri- 
enoe  of  the  graceless  elocution  anl  empirical  me- 
thods of  oui  stage,  vre  have  all  too  often  perceived. 
That  in  such  eases  the  most  delicate  changes 
of  voice,  gesture,  manner,  attitude,  of  which  tiie 
listener  is  capable  of  taking  cognisance  are  suffldent 
to  destroy  monotony,  is  a  principle  not  diaeovered 
by  Md^e.  Bendiardt;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
canons  of  the  school — the  predoua  inheritance 
firom  llie  cnlrivation  and  practice  of  the  past  which 
only  those  actors  who  are  foolishly  wise  in  their 
own  conceit  believe  themselves  able  to  despise. 
But  between  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  and 
the  possession  both  of  the  means  and  the  art  of 
employing  the  means,  there  is  a  wide  distance,  and 
it  is  herein  that  in  the  case  of  Mdme.  Bemhardt's 
delivery  the  secret  most  chiefly  be  found.  It  is 
worth  noting  how  much  she  effects  in  this  scene 
by  so  simple  'an  act  as  that  of  rising  from  the 
chair  and  leaning,  while  confronting  the  audi- 
enccj  with  her  badi  to  the  table.  But  even  details 
so  httte  obtmmve  as  this  are  sparely  employed. 
They  serve  to  mark,  so  to  sp^,  nota  sentence  or 
a  paragnph,  bnt  a  whole  division  of  the  discourse. 
The  minor  changes  lie  partly  in  slight  acts 
and  movements,  partly  in  the  use  of  seatnre  and 
ezpraeaioa  of  feature,  ever  varying  with  the  fbroe 
and  sentiment  of  the  dialogue,  yet  always  controlled 
with  a  watchful  regard  (coth  by  sober  use  of  what 
is  significant  and  by  the  elimination  of  everything 
that  has  no  appropriate  significance)  to  what,  for 
lack  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  the  principle 
of  economy  of  the  spectator's  attention.  But 
overruling  all  thia  is  the  actress's  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  harmony:  her  care  to  treat  the  scene 
as  a  whole,  which  is  a  thing  not  in  nature  but 
wholly  in  art ;  for  there  is  no  law  of  the  intellect 
or  of  the  pas^ons  of  ^  soul  which  renders 
it  probable  Hiat  a  person  under  exdtement 
should  80  distribute  wad  contTol  displays  of 
feeling  aa  to  av(nd  anU-«limax  or  weary- 
ing reiteration  of  gestures,  or,  indeed,  that 
he  should  shape  his  utterances  with  the  least 
regard  to  their  final  eflect.  The  voice,  it  need 
hudly  be  said,  is  the  most  effective,  as  it  u  cer- 
tainly the  most  subtle  instrument  to  these  ends. 
Mdme.  Sarah  Bemhardt's  beautiful  voice  seems 
capable  of  almost  every  variety  of  shade  appro- 
priate either  to  light  and  tender,  or  passionate 
and  pathetic  utterances ;  but  her  method  of  em- 
ploying this  great  gift  implies  more  patient  studjy 
and  practice  under  the  guidance  of  true  artistic 
instincte  than  ia  perhaps  suspected  by  moat 
listeners. 

The  absence  of  this  fine  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  proportioned  effort  was,  periiaps,  the 
more  striking  in  the  case  of  Mdlle.  Oroizette's 
famous  scene  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  same  comedy 
than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  immediate 
presence  of  an  example  of  art  so  highly  finished 
m  this  direction.  Tnis  ia  the  scene  in  which  the 
outraged  lady  refuses  vrith  worn  and  indignation 
the  tardy  admiration  of  ha  omi  hnaband,  through 
whoae  selfish  neg^eetandomel  indi&renceh0ra£no< 
tiona  have  become  inecoverabl^  alienated.  There 
ia  power  of  a  high  ordra  in  this  scene  which  more 
than  onoe  moved  the  spectators  visibly,  and  the 
genuine  truth  of  the  rituation  in  the  midst  of  asome- 
what  artificial  story  was  lm)ught  out  by  the  actress 
in  jpaasagee  which  in  themselves  left  little  to  be 
deeired ;  yet  for  want  of  tliat  quality  of  propor- 
tion the  parts  were  as  it  were  at  war  with  each 
Other,  till  finally  an  effint  to  renew  the  excitement 


of  the  sceneafterits  natural  dimax  was  passed  proved 
fatal  to  the  desired  effect.  The  merit  of  Ooqudin^ 
highly  finished  portrait  of  the  mean,  cynical,  and 
semsh  man  of  title,  to  whom  love  of  rank  and  poai- 
tion  has  induced  a  wealthy  dtizen  to  unite  lus  un- 
happy daughter,  has  long  ago  received  due  recog>- 
nition.  The  grave  tenderness  of  M.  Mounet^ully 
has  a  fine  effect  in  the  part  of  C^Srard.  M.  Got's 
original  character  is  played  with  carefA  art  by 
Oajrraud.  Mdme.  Madeline  Brofaan  retains  her 
character  of  the  Marchioness.  M.  Febvre's  per- 
formance of  the  part  of  the  American  Olaikson 
mi^ht  be  studied  to  great  advantage  by  dramatic 
aspizante  for  ite  admirable  self-possesaioa  and 
careful  avoidance  of  tiwmaiiifbld  temptations  which 
this  personage  ofSan  to  caricature.  It  is  easy  to 
be  moderate ;  but  not  so  eai^  in  modantion  to  in- 
dicate power,  and  this  alwaya  vritiun  the  just 
limite  of  the  chanuttw  to  be  poortmyed.  This  is 
what  M.  Febvre  accompliahee  without  apparent 
effort.  The  capacity  to  enjoy  thie  unobtmeive  but 
fine  piece  of  acting  might  well  afford  a  test  of 
cultivated  taste  for  entertainmento  of  the  stage. 

I  have  left  little  space  to  speak  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Le  MUanthrope,  which  was  indsed 
not  specially  notewortiiv.  The  distribution  of 
parts  is  greatiy  different  from  that  which  was  seen 
at  our  OpSra  Oomique  when  H,  Got  and  his 
"  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile  "  represented  this 
comedy  here  in  1871.  It  repreaente  a  revised  dis- 
tribution which  took  place  at  a  comparatively 
reoent  date,  when  M.  Belaunay,  forsaking  his  old 
specialty  of  passionate  loveie,  ventured  for  the 
first  time  upon  what  are  technically  known  as 
let  grands  premiers  rSles,  In  all  important  par- 
tionlars  the  cast  is  the  now  settled  and  received 
oast  at  tiie  Oom^die  Fran^aiae;  but  tiie  xepre- 
eentation  was  deddedjr  weaker,  as  a  whole,  tnan 
that  referred  to.  M.  Keeaant  was  not  perhaps  an 
ideally  perfect  representative  of  Aloeste,  but  he 
avdded  the  error  of  exaggerating  the  harsh 
abruptness  of  his  utterances.  M.  Delaunay,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  if  nervously  anxious  lest  the  seduc- 
tive arte  which  he  has  long  been  wont  to  em- 
ploy vrith  such  excellent  effect  in  parte  of 
a  di£^nt  complexion  should  consort  ill  with  tha 
character  of  the  Misanthrope,  scolds  and  snarls  so 
heartily,  and  with  so  much  persistence,  that  hie 
subsequent  display  of  tenderness,  though  excellent 
in  itself,  seems  to  do  a  ludicrous  sort  of  violence 
to  the  Bpectetor's  expectations.  Nor  can  much,  un- 
fortunatdy,  be  said  in  pruse  of  Mdlle.  Oroizette's 
O^limdne.  Her  cold  and  apathetic  tone  and  manner 
are,  it  is  true,  not  in  their  nature  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  cynical  coquette;  but 
coquetry,  however  cynical,  implies  Some  e^rt  to 
fesonato  either  W  charm  of  manner  or  vivadty 
of  mind.  04Iimene  is  credited  even  with  the 
power  to  enchant  a  hater  of  man  and  woman  kind, 
and  is  even  the  object  of  tiie  worship  of  several 
gay  and  gallant  admirers.  Theseeretofallthi8&^ 
cination  vras  certainly  not  made  ohvioos  by  the  ac- 
tress. 

The  representetion  of  Les  Pricieuset  Ridicules 
on  Monday  was  probably  enjoyed  even  by  specta- 
tors vritbout  much  sympathy  vrith  the  lioisterous 
humour  of  this  old  piece  for  the  sake  of  ite 
merite  as  a  representetive  spedmen  both  of  the  old 
&rces  of  the  classic  repertory  and  of  the  tradi- 
tional mode  of  representmg  them.  The  acting  of 
the  brothers  Ooquelin  as  the  two  valete  was  rich  in 
force  and  appropriate  humour.  The  old  "  busi- 
ness "  of  the  piece,  as  it  is  called  in  the  languwre 
of  our  players,  also  possesses  some  interest,  l^e 
deliberate  stripping  of  the  numerous  wust- 
coate  worn  by  the  disgraced  and  exposed  Joddet 
dates,  I  believe,  from  the  dam  of  Moli^ ;  and  is 
a  comic  incident  that  has  oeen  copied  and  re- 
copied  on  man^  a  stage  and  in  many  a  drcua  and 
booth  in  a  fiur,  to  the  great  delight  of  umple- 
minded  spectators.  It  ia  worth  observing,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  here  no  tinge  of  mere  buflraoneir ; 
for  what  could  indicate  more  humorously  the 
Imitish  nature  of  the  lout  than  his  senselessly  in- 
temperate indulgence  in  the  new-found  delights  of 
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gay  clothing?  What  could  mark  witli  droller 
emphasis  his  complete  down&ll  and  humiliation 
than  his  having  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
eJowIt  and  reluctantlj  direstang  himaelf  of  tboae 
anpenluoua  gannente  r  Mot  Thomab. 

Thb  cnmnt  numlier  of  the  7%tatr»  contains 
tvo  excdlent  portraits  of  Mdme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
executed  in  permanent  pbotographj.  One  repre- 
sents her  in  the  mavnificent  costume  worn  by  her 
in  the  character  of  Maris  of  Neubonr  in  victor 
Hugo's  Sujf  Blaa ;  the  other  preaents  ner  in  her 
Bta&o  in  male  working  CMtume,  standing,  chisel 
in  hand,  l>eade  a  bust  oo  which  she  appears  to 
have  been  working.  Ajticles  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Edward  Rose,  and  other  writers 
upon  the  Oom^e  Fran^aise,  together  with  many 
papers  of  interest  on  stage  mattars,  appear  in  thie 
same  number. 


unsio. 


JoHur  STEBPsm,  whose  symphony  in  D  (Op,  4) 
was  the  most  important  norel^  at  the  concert  of 
SIdme.  Viard-Louis  on  Tbunday,  is  the  first  Nor- 
wegian composer  whose  works  have  met  with 

appreciation  oeyond  the  confines  of  the  norUiem 
peninsula.  The  ability  of  Svendsen  is  undeniable, 
but  his  growing  reputation  is  partly  the  result  of 
artistic  frienddiipa  and  connexions  formed  in 
foreign  lands.  His  octett  for  strings  has  been 
frequently  heard  here  at  chamber  concerts,  and 
the  symphony  presented  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  contiuns  sumcient  merit  to  warrant  its  intro- 
duction to  a  London  audience.  There  is  a  certun 
commonplace  brusqueness  in  the  principal  theme 
of  the  opening  movement,  and  tne  plan  of  the 
finale  ia  vacue  and  iU-deflned.  The  thematic  deve- 
lOTuuent  of  both  these  movemotts  cannot  be  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  admiration.  Bat  there  is  much 
tJiat  is  fjhfitMing  in  the  Jiidatat,in&  its  contino- 
ous  flow  of  purely  melodic  [uuues ;  and  the 
AMegrtUo  Sener»ando,  though  crude  in  atmcture, 
is  not  without  individuality  of  character.  The 
symphony  ia  of  course  an  early  compodtion,  and  as 
such  is  Doth  creditable  and  interesting.  Mr. 
Joseph  Halbetstsdfs  Dramatic  Overture  in  E 
minor  is  a  very  mnn(nanly  work.  It  is  skilfully 
constructed,  and  the  composer  evinces  a  knowledge 
of  effect,  not  only  in  the  working  of  his  materials, 
but  in  the  ordiestral  colouriiuf,  which  is  full  and 
rich.  The  name  of  Ferdinand  Bies  is  well  known 
to  musicians,  but  more  familiarly  as  the  pupil  and 
fiiend  of  Beethoven  than  as  a  composer.  Ries 
wrote  many  works ;  but  as  he  lacked  the  power 
of  individual  utterance,  his  music  has  failed 
to  attain  a  lasting  value  in  the  estimation 
crif  the  puUic.  Tor  example,  the  piano- 
forte concerto  in  0  sharp  minor  playeil  by 
Hdme.  Viard-Louis  on  Thursday  calls  fat 
approval  merdk  by  reason  of  tiie  fluency  and 
eneetiveness  of  the  solo  part  The  themes  and 
the  accompaniments  are  wholly  without  interest, 
and  the  concerto  cannot  be  placed  even  on  the 
same  level  as  those  of  HomineL  It  was  excel- 
lently played,  however,  and  the  applause  which 
followed  the  performance  was  a  well-earned 
tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  executant.  M.  Saint- 
Saeos  rendered  one  of  Bach's  organ-fugues  in  G 
minor  with  admirable  clearness  and  precision ;  and 
the  audience  seemed  greatly  to  relish  the  grim  but 
unpleasant  humour  of  the  French  composer's 
DoTue  Macabre  for  orchestra.  Not  the  least  en- 
joyable feature  of  this  very  interesting  conceit 
was  the  splendid  singing  of  Mr.  Ludwig.  The 
bass  voice  of  this  artist  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
it  is  well  under  control.  Whether  on  the  stage 
or  in  the  concert-room,  Mr.  Ludwig  would  seem  to 
haTeaTeryhighpoutionwithinbisgrasp.  Thelast 
concert  ot  the  season — for  the  joint  benefit  of 
Mdme.  Yiard-Louis  and  Mr.  Weist  Hill— will  be 
given  on  June  18,  when  Bizet's  overture  Pairie,  a 
pianoforte  concerto  by  Oscar  Baif,  and  Spohr's 
^mphony  Die  Wake  der  TSne,  will  be  inclnded 
in  the  programme. 


SlHCB  her  re-appearance  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Mdme.  Chnstine  Nilason  has  only  as  yet 
played  two  of  her  moat  prominent  characters — 
Marguerite  in  Faust,  and  Elsa  in  Lohengrin.  The 
faults  of  her  embodiment  of  Wagner's  heroine  are 
less  observable  than  they  were.  There  appears  a 
greater  disposition  to  realise  the  author's  concep- 
tion  and  to  sink  the  individuality  of  the  prima 
donna.  The  change  is  not  complete^  but  in  so 
far  as  it  extends  it  merits  approving  notice. 
The  best  feature  of  the  present  cast  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  is,  howevOT,  the  Ortmd 
of  Mdlle.  Tremelli.  This  character,  so  fre- 
quently and  foolishly  termed  thankless  and 
unsym^thetic,  served  to  display  forcibly  the 
dramatic  powers  of  Titiens,  and  in  the  hsuds  of 
Mdlle,  Tremelli  it  again  assumes  its  doe  import* 
ance  in  the  tragedy.  The  magnifioent  tones  or  the 
singer's  lower  register  aid  greatly  in  prodneing 
the  deured  efibct,  but  not  more  so  than  the  unex- 
pected intensity  which  she  throws  into  her  acting 
of  the  part  Si^r  Oampanini  has  neither  im- 
proved nor  deteriorated  as  Lolungrin.  His  fine 
voice  is  of  service  to  him  in  his  rendering  of  the 
part,  but  the  impersonation  is  deficient  in  the 
qualities  of  manliness  and  dignity.  Fami- 
liarity does  not  reconcile  us  to  Sir  Midiael 
Costa's  treatment  of  Wagner's  opera.  The 
performance  of  Friday  week  was  not  onlv  cold  and 
perfunctory,  but  the  errors  made  by  the  chorus 
and  orchestra  were  by  no  means  few  in  number. 
A  conductor  who  sympathises  with  his  task  is 
necessary  for  the  adequate  realisation  of  such  a 
work  as  Lohengrin,  The  pnformanoe  of  Sigoletto 
on  Saturday  served  for  the  dibwt  of  M.  Boudil,  a 
baritone  with  a  very  fine  voice,  in  the  title-r^. 

At  Covent  Garden  there  has  been  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  Massenet^s  interesting  opera 
Le  Hoi  de  Lahore  will  be  the  next  novelty. 

Mb.  Ebbitezbb  Pbout'b  dramatic  cantata  Sere- 
ward  was  produced  on  Wednesday  evening  at  St 
James's  Hall  with  ever3r  mgn  of  unqualified 
success.  Our  detailed  criticism  of  the  workmiut 
be  postponed  until  next  week,  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned nere  that  Sereward  was  received  with  the 
utmost  enthunasm  by_  a  large  aodienoe,  including 
many  eminent  mnudans.  Of  the  soloists.  Miss 
Manan  Williams  and  Mx.  fWnic  Eiiur  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  suecessfiil,  but  libra.  Osgood, 
Miss  Mary  Dairiee,  and  Mr.  Barton  McGuddn 
also  sang  exceedingly  well,  and  the  choruses  wue 
splendidly  rendered  by  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Ohoral  Association.  The  conductor  reodved  an 
ovation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  perfonnanee. 
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LITERATURE. 

Molidays  in  Eastern  France.  By  M.  Betham- 
Ed wards,  Author  of  "A  Winter  with  the 
Swallows,"  4c.    (Hnrst  &  Blackett.) 

MiS3  M.  Bethah-Edwabds  went  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  last  year,  and  then,  instead  of 
returning  to  England  immediately  by  the 
welUlcnown  nulway  to  Cdiaas  or  Bonjogne, 
she  travelled  eastwards  and  explored  some 
of  the  French  departments  least  known  to 
regnlar  English  tonrists.  What  distinguishes 
her  book  from  ordinary  narratives  of  travel 
ia,  however,  not  so  much  the  novelty  of  the 
conntiy  seen  and  described  aa  the  fact  that 
Miss  Edwards  lived  with  the  inhabitants. 
She  seems  to  have  been  well  introduced  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  have  found  people  very 
ready  to  receive  her  kindly.  Some  parts 
of  France  are  mach  more  hospitable 
than  others,  so  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
Boccess  of  this  journey  that  the  ground 
covered  lay  among  hospitable  i^ions.  The 
traveller  herself  was  probably  very  ^reeable 
because  she  was  so  modi  pleased  wi&erery- 
thing,  and  this  may  have  rendered  the  people 
she  met  with  even  more  than  usually  oommu- 
nicatire.  She  heard  and  saw  ten  times  as  muoh 
as  the  ordinary  tourist  would  hear  and  see 
in  the  same  ^ace  of  time.  The  result  is  a 
book  of  some  value,  full  of  pleasant  light 
reading,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of  frag- 
mentary information. 

Miss  Edwards  b^;an  with  the  valley  of 
the  Marne  in  hay-time,  and  she  tells  us  that 
"after  the  mid-day  meal  everyone  takes  a 
siesta  as  a  matter  of  course,  waking  up 
between  foar  and  five  o'clock  few  a  ranmle." 
If  this  were  true  the  eiesia  would  be  a 
dreadful  waste  of  time.  The  truth  is  tiiat 
it  is  by  no  means  a  general  practice  to  take 
a  eieeia  at  all,  and  that  those  who  indulge  in 
it  seldom  go  beyond  a  nap  of  half^n^iour 
or  an  hour  at  the  furthest.  iEVom  labourers, 
especially  threshers,  sometimes  rest  part  of 
the  day  and  work  part  of  the  night.  On 
page  5  Miss  Edwanis  says  that  a  manu- 
iiacturor  of  Brie  cheese  lately  gave  his 
daughter  a  dowry  of  '*  100,(X)<5  francs,  or 
4O,O00i."  Which  of  the  two  are  we  to 
believe  ?  Of  course  it  is  a  lapsus  oaZami,  or 
else  a  printer's  etror,  but  the  jresalt  is  that 
the  r«ider  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  which 
figure  is  the  correct  one.  We  quite  agree 
witli  Miss  Edwards  that  the  best  way  to  see 
a  conntiy  is  to  make  a  halt  at  aome  good 
central  point  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  m>ni. 
thence  " excursionise."  "By  these  meanSi" 
she  says,  "  much  fatigue  is  avoided,  and  the 
two  chief  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of 
travel— namely,  hotels  and  pcrpetui^  j>aiiway 


travel — are  avoided  as  much  as  possible." 
This  is  quite  true,  the  only  difficulty  being 
that  of  time,M  "afew  weeks  "  at  each  place 
of  interest  soon  run  np  into  months. 

After  the  valley  of  the  Maine  Miss 
Edwards  visited  Noisiel,  M.  Menier's  re- 
markable "  Qitj  of  Ohocolate,"  then  Provins 
audTzoyea,  after  Troyes  Mcmtb^liard,  St. 
Hippolyte,  Morteaa,  tiffi  Swiss  Borderland, 
Besanfon  and  its  environs,  Omans,  Salins, 
Arbois,  the  wine-country  of  the  Jura,  Lons- 
le-Saunier,  then  Champagnole,  Morez,  and 
St.  Claude,  and,  fin^y,  Nantoa  and  the 
Church  of  Brou.  It  is  quite  enough  to 
occupy  a  summer  and  autumn.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  her  book  Miss  Edwards  looked 
back  upon  a  journey  which  had  entirely  fU- 
filled  her  programme. 

"  I  had  thtis,  with  hardly  an  inqtOTtant  deviation 
from  the  pl&n  orif^nally  laid  down,  aocomplished 
my  journey  in  Eutem  Fiance,  but  with  a  Bnceess 
in  one  respect  impossible  to  antidpate.  Acciu- 
tomed  as  I  am  to  French  amiability  and  hospitality, 
I  was  yet  unprepared  for  such  a  reception  as  that 
accorded  to  me  throughoat  every  sta{^  of  my 
travels.  All  hearts  were  open  to  me ;  everyone 
wanted  to  do  the  honouts  oi  his  beloved  patrie — 
using  the  word  in  its  local  rather  'than  national 
aense — to  be  servioeable,  kind,  acconunodatinf^. 
Thus  it  happened  that  my  holiday  rambles  in 
f^anehe-Oomtd  were  bo  far  novel  that  they  may 
he  said  to  have  been  acocnnplished  without  botds 
or  goide-hooks :  for  the  meet  part,  my  time  being 
apent  in  friends'  hoasea,  and  my  itmeraries  being 
the  best  possible — namely,  the  oral  information  of 
interested  natives  of  every  place  I  passed  through. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  way  in  which  all  oountnes, 
and  eapeoially  France,  ^lould  beseea,  for,  withont 
a  sympathetic  -knowledge  of  her  people  and  their 
wavs  of  life,  we  lose  the  most  interesting  feature 
in  French  travel." 

This  is  true  from  the  tourist's  point  of  view, 
but  if  all  English  tonrista  were  to  gat  intro- 
dnotions  to  natives  and  establish  themselvBS 

in  private  houses,  evoi  Ereneh  amiability 
might  find  the  system  somewhat  burden- 
some. Again,  the  tourist  himself  might 
possibly  desire  at  times  a  more  complete 
liberty  than  hospitable  friends  allow,  espe- 
cially if  he  were  a  {>ainterj.an  antiquary,  or 
a  geologist. 

One  great  Be<»et  of  Miss  Betham-Edwairds' 
auecess.  with  the  French  people  aha  visited 
was  her  own  good-tempered  readiness  to  see 
people  on  the  favourable  side.  It  is  evideift 
that  she  can  have  had  nothing  stiff  or  re- 
pellent in  her  own  manners.  The  reader 
will  hardly  believe  .it^.  but  it  is  a  &ct  that 
aha  aotoally  fbnad  evm  the  bagmen  tdar- 
able. 

"  Ton  meet  no  one  else  at  the  tabUy^hotf  but  the 
eemmit'voffaffeurs,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  are  in  any  way  objevtionable  '  company. 
They  quietly  sit  out  the  various  .ooursaa,  then 
retire  te  the  billiard-room ;  and  they  are  particu- 
larly polite  to  ladies." 

It  is  plain,  from  this,  that  oar.  antjbor 
wishes  to  be  just  to  everybody*  Sometimtes 
she  gets  to  the  roots  of  things  with  feminuM 
perspicacity,  especially  in  household  economy. 
"  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
general  well-being  and  easy  cironmstanoes 
of  the  French  middle-classes  aM  glreatl/ 
owing  to  their  freedpni,  front  shuns.  Toil 
is  not  regarded  as  a  degradation,  and  the 
hatefol  word  '  gentility  *  is  not  found  in 
their  vocabalary."  This  is'  perfectly .t^e ; 
bat  we  mast  remember  that  all  the  Freoch 


gentry  look  upon  toil  o£  every  kind,  even  in 
the  learned  professions,  as  a  fittal  degrada. 
tion  if  money  is  earned  )3j  it,  except  the 
stipends  of  officers  and  priests. 

Miss  Betbam-Kdwarda  is  a  very  stannch 
Protratant,  and  her  vigorous  Protestantism 
leads  her  to  some  injustice  here  and  there. 
For  example  (p.  242),  she  is  angry  with 
Frenchmen  vaa  happen  to  be  unbelievers 
because  they  allow  uiair  wivea  and  children 
to  follow  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  unfortunate  sceptics  are  sure 
to  incur  oensure  in  any  case,  for  if  they 
permit  this  they  are  blamed  for  permitting 
practices  which  they  do  not  approve,  aiid  if 
they  refuse  to  permit  it  they  are  anti-Chris- 
tian tyranta  and  persecutors  of  religion. 
The  truth  is  that  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  French  unbelievers  who  allow  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  follow  their  religion 
act  in  strict  consistency  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  which  they  profess,  the 
principle  of  hberty  of  conscience.  What 
they  claim  for  themselves  they  allow  to 
others.  Again,  they  themselves,  the  soeptics^ 
are  treated  fiv  more  pleasantly  hr  Catholics 
thfua  by  PMteetonts,  and  as  the  doctrines  of 
both  r^igions  seem  to  them  just  equally  incre- 
dible, they  see  no  reason  for  trying  to  Pro- 
testantise their  womankind.  In  these  mat- 
ters men  generally  act  with  some  regard  to 
their  own  comfort,  and  a  sceptical  French- 
man finds  practically  that  he  enjoys  a  degree 
of  personal  independence  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Churoh  of  Borne  which  his  brethren 
in  Protestant  countries  may  envy  him.  He 
is  not  compelled  to  degrade  himself  by  nny 
kind  of  hypocrisy  whatever,  but  can  live  like 
an  honest  man,  at  least'  in  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  In  the  French  aristocracy 
an  afiGaotatiou  of  Oatiiolio  piety  is  one  of  the 
marks  aaeba,  and  is  carefhUy  maintained 
as  such,  at  least  before  ladies. 

Thouf^  Miss  Betibam-ESdwards  has  a 
proper  and  becoming  dislike  to  the  nnfor- 
tunate  sceptics,  she  is  -  enthusiastically  in 
favour  of  the  Bepublic,  and  this,  to  a  French- 
man, would  appear  somewhat  ineonsistent, 
because  the  Republic  has  already  declared, 
by  ths  mouth  of  the  present  Minister  of 
Justice,  that  she  will  protect  free-thiokerA 
in  the^  liberty  of  conscience,  as  well  as 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  3he  talks 
of  "  Ia  Belle  France  and  her  glorious  Re- 
pubUc,"  which  is  perhaps  going  a  little  too- 
&r,  as  the  Republio  has  Bcuoely  bad  time 
yet  to  bsoome  what  <xa»  would  exactly  call 
"glorious."  Nevertheless,  though  a  yonng 
tree  it?  is  a  tough  one,  and  likely  to  last. 
Moss  Betham-Edwwds  bears  witness  to  the 

unanimity,  prosperity,  and  matrellous 
devek>pment  found  in  the  different  strata 
of  French  social  life."  It  is  the  simpio 
truth  that  Franco  is  very  indnstrions  and 
prosperous  :  in  &ot,  there  are  good  rensons 
tor  believing  that  jnst  at  present  she  is  the 
most  prosperous  oonntry  in  the  world ;  but 
asibr''^uiianiniity,'''the  fiujt  is  that  the  land 
is  in  an  acute  state  of  po^tjal  and  religious 
dissenBicm,  of  whioh  no  man  sees  the  end. 

This  volume  may  be  of  use  in  correcting 
an  idea  very '  prevaient  in  Etagland  (raot- 
withstanding  'tbe  geograpkieB)  that  France 
is  alt(^;etber  a  fiftt  unbitnesting  oountiy, 
tHmko  besft  merit  is  that  it  has  railways 
which  take  yon  to  S^t^teeriand  taid  Italy. 
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The  Jura  is  a  glorious  region  for  the  explor- 
ations of  a  pedestrian :  in  fact,  there  are  fonr 
or  fire  departments  on  the  eastern  frontier 
which  abound  in  interesting  acenety.  There 
is  but  one  objection — ^the  poor  accommoda- 
tion in  the  inns ;  but  it  is  accompanied  bj 
the  charming .  qnalitr  of  cheapness.  For 
young  and  strong  peoiue  bad  accommodation 
nubtters  very  littie ;  bat  it  ifl  a  serious  ob- 
joction  fi>r  the  delicate.  Miss  Betham- 
lidwaids'  book  ought  to  be  welcome  to  both, 
for  the  robust  will  read  it  with  anticipations 
of  pleasures  similar  to  her  own,  and  the 
dehcate  may  find  in  its  lively  and  tmthfal 
descriptions  of  people  and  places  some  com- 
pensation for  their  personal  disabilities. 

P.  Q.  Haubbton. 


The  Mrsi  Afglum  War  and  its  Games.  By 
the  late  Major-G«nerftl  Sir  Henry  Muion 
Dnrand,  K.O.S.L,  C.B.,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  (Longmans.) 

This  is  emphatically  a  sober,  serious  book. 
Unreadable,  pethaps,  to  other  than  Oriental 
politicians,  it  will  be  dnil  to  such  of  these  as 
are  not  «  advanced  "  in  the  A%han  qaestion; 
perplexing  to  sncfa  as  have  derived  th«r 
knowledge  of  it  from  only  the  better-known 
and  more  popular  authorities;  bat  vei^ 
interesting  to  men  who,  accustomed  to  look 
at  the  intncate  subject  treated  firom  all  sides, 
are  glad  to  discover  a  comparatively  original 
view.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Dnrand  was 
neither  a  rash  counseUer  nor  a  teacher  of 
political  inactivity  in  any  form ;  and  his  in- 
telligence was  &r  above  the  average  of  his 
fellows  whether  in  or  ont  of  office.  But  he 
m(  t  with  the  treatment  from  which  few  men 
in  his  position  who  think  for  themselves  are 
cx^pt :  he  was  misunderstood  and  mis- 
interpi^ied  at  a  time  when  his  true  ideas 
^onld  have  had  a  high  pnbUo  value,  uid 
-  almost  ahelved  for  a  season  wlwn  in  the  ftill 
power  of  manhood.  Conscionsly  or  nn. 
ccnifloioasly,  moreovw,  he  became  a  partisan, 
and  this  association  with  party  oonfliots 
aroused  a  hostile  and  depreciatory  feeling 
towards  him  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
doctrines  or  ruling  he  opposed. 

The  volume  of  bis  writings  whioh  has  just 
appeared  under  the  title  of  The  FWet 
Afghan  War  is  incomplete  as  a  history, 
and  has  in  other  respects  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  critical  review.  It  censures  the 
formgn  policy  of  Lord  Auckland  when 
Goveraor.General,  and  of  his  advisers ;  and 
is  even  hard  upon  those  who  rather  carried 
oat  than  devised  it.  There  is  nothing 
singalar  in  olnecting  to  a  conrw  which, 
viewed  the  light  of  later  experiences,  is 
strong  neither  in  jnstice  nor  in  reason,  and 
the  best  defeuce  of  whioh  is  that  it  was  in 
Accordance  with  a  lively  popular  impulse  of 
the  period.  Writers  like  Eaye  and  Lnshii^f. 
ton  have,  however,  spoken  so  freely  and  folly 
on  this  sulrject  that  the  condemnation  con- 
veyed in  these  pages,  even  were  it  now  re- 
corded in  print  for  the  first  time,  would 
have  little  attraction  as  an  abstract  argu- 
ment. But  we  t^iink  that  more  might  have 
been  laid  <m behalf  of  men  whf^u  blindly 
{nmaing  a  mistaken  and  injnrions  conceit, 
were  ever  enoonnf^ed  in  eiror  the  con- 
fidence and  sajqport  of  h^h  authority,  and 


whose  general  work,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
judgment  of  many  able  Englishmen,  has 
borne  a  far  from  profitless  result  before  the 
eyes  of  progressive  Europe.  Alexander 
Bumes,  for  instance,  is  described  as  *'  a  man 
of  inordinate  ambition,  but  of  average 
ability  and  shallow  argaments,"  whose  repn- 
tatiou,  obtained  by  an  "  amusing  but  most 
inaccurate  book  of  travels,"  had  misled  liord 
Auckland  and  those  about  him.  "  Sanguine 
and  credulous,  never  pausing  to  weigh  events 
or  information,  and  not  gifted  with  a  com- 
prehensive mind,"  he  is  chai^d  with  being 
carried  away  by  the  "  Rnsso- Persic  phan- 
toms"  of  his  day;  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Cossack  Vicovifcch  at  Kabul,  while  he  him- 
self was  Bojonming  there,  is  said  to  have 
cast  him  "  into  a  state  of  ludicrous  excite- 
ment and  despondency."  We  are  told, 
moreover,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  English 
Mission,  "  official  and  private,  had  sank  it 
into  contempt,  and  the  irascible  vanity  of 
Bumes,  wounded  by  the  proceedings  of  his 
own  Government  ....  and  by  the  neglect 
shown  to  himself,  impelled  him  to  a  line  of 
oondaot  hasty  and  injndioions,  and  which, 
wanting  in  truth,  composure,  and  dignity, 
exasperated  the  Amir,  Dost  Muhammad 
feZhan,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ren- 
dered the  then  pending  negotiations  abortive. 
But,  even  supposing  this  indictment  to  admit 
of  substantiation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Lord  Auckland  was  not  the  only 
Qvvemor-General  or  statesman  who  had 
seen  more  than  "  average  ability  "  in  Bumes. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  it  was  who  sanc- 
tioned the  bold  expedition  into  Central  Asia 
of  which  the  direction  was  in  his  hands,  and 
who  received  him  on  his  return  to  India,  in 
the  following  year,  with  a  distinction  which 
may  well  have  heated  the  imagination  of  an 
explorer  not  thirty  years  of  ura.  Sir  John 
"Ka^^  has  recorded  liow  Lord  BUenbinongh, 
while  Freddent  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
xeoommended  him  for  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  of  Legation  in  Persia,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Minister 
—in  those  times  a  post  of  considerable  re- 
gard and  importance — and  the  honours  done 
to  him  in  London,  though  not  rare  in  the 
case  of  distinguished  foreigners,  were  parti- 
cularly BO  when  the  Uon  was  a  young  officer 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Service — a 
subaltern  in  a  regiment  of  Native  Infkntry. 

In  the  story  of  the  "  Commercial  Mission," 
which  is  dcetohed  with  ability — ^though  a 
mere  outline — &e  failings  of  its  individual 
mnnbers  have  not  been  spared.  Historians, 
however,  '^hile  giving  all  credit  to  the  critic 
for  knowledge  <^  his  iheme,  wiU  haidly 
n^leot  fSie  oonaideration  of  data  more 
favourable  to  Bumes  and  his  stafi^.  Blue- 
books  and  Parliamentary  Beports,  with  all 
their  dryness  of  expressionandwearisomenees 
of  detail,  may  not  be  discarded  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  permanent  chronicles :  and  in  reier- 
ences  such  as  these  the  reader,  disposed  to 
form  a  judgment  from  a  critical  retrospect 
like  that  contained  in  the  pages  before  us, 
will  disoover  abundance  of  evidence  on  the 
opposite  side.  Tho  leader  of  the  Mission  in 
qaestion  has  more  than  one  official  record  to 
plead  his  caoBe ;  and  amid  the  posnble  "  in- 
acouiaoies  "  of  his  books  of  travd  much  has 
already  been  esteemed  of  snfficient  valne  to 
find  leoognition  within  the  libtaries  of 


learned  societies  and  institutions,  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  One  of  those  who  accoto- 
panied  Sir  Alexander  Bnrnes,  in  1839,  to 
Kabul — proceeding  thence  to  Kandnz  and 
the  Oxns — and  who  left  a  name  without  the 
pale  of  disparaging  criticism,  was  John 
Wood,  of  the  IncUan  Navy.  The  merit  of  iir 
work  will  not  be  questioned :  it  has  bea 
confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  discrimiiulti^ 
pnbKc ;  it  has  been  confimed  in  a  ntot 
edition  of  his  JVarro&ws  by  the  testimo^ef 
his  editor,  a  gentleman  eminent  among  on 
eminent  lettered  geographers. 

Considered  in  a  literary  sense,  the  book 
has  generally  the  advant^e  of  clear  if  no: 
ter^  expression ;  and  the  writing  is  of  in 
earnest  and  fearless  character,  well  calculattd 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind.   Here  and 
there,  perhaps,  there  is  a  Bha.de  of  douk 
thrown  across  the  meaning,  as  in  the  folloT- 
ing  passage  :  but  whether  the  mder  is  to 
be  charged  in  this  instance  with  want  d 
perception,  or  the  writer  with  want  of 
perspicacity,  may  be  a  moot  point:— 
"  Cotton  reached  Quetta  on  ^leh  26,  ind  u 
Keane's  orders,  prohibiting  a  further  adTance,  were 
positive,  he  determined  there  to  await  the  anini 
of  his  cMef  with  the  Bombay  tiw>ps.   The  Utta 
quitted  Larkhana  on  March  12,  but  KeaDe,iBiv- 
ti&ed  at  Cotton's  advance,  instead  of  nurcliiiigii 
was  his  oHginal  intention  to  Shikarpore,  sLm 
off  to  his  left  and  reached  Gundava  on  the  I'lfl 
hopinj^  to  find  the  Pass  from  thence  to  Saiit 
practicable,  and  to  reach  the  highlandaofililut- 
iBtan  and  Quetta  almost  as  soon  as  GoOa  It* 
days  were,  however,  spent  in  a  halt  icfsit  Ik 
mouth  of  the  Past,  ihs  cmiy  result  df  tk  Utj 
being  a  reconnai$$ance  and  a  final  deaim  Mt  ti 
attmmt  dw  advmee  on  Selat.   Oa  tbe  3Ut  ihe 
march  was  resumed,  and  on  April  5  the  Bnabn 
force  was  at  Dadur;  Keane,  boweTS,  htiiK 

£' Ten  up  the  hope  of  advancing  on  Keltt,  hii  it 
Qgth  deemed  it  time  to  push  ahead  of 
Bombay  diriaion,  and  had  joined  Shah  Shoojas 
camp  on  Maidi  26,  within  a  march  of  the  noiidi 
oftheBolanFaas." 

The  question  which  arises — if  there  be, 
indeed  a  question  at  all — is,  Who  ia  cha^ 
with  spending  ten  days  in  a  halt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pass  ?  and  of  what  Pass? 
From  the  context  it  should  be  the  cob- 
mander  of  the  Bombay  column,  halted  it 
Ghindava,  reconnoitring  the  MullaPaaB,frtiia 
March  21  to  March  31— the  respective  dates 
of  its  arrival  and  departure.  Bat  Keaae 
could  not  well  be  responsible  for  this  dehy, 
for  he  is  said  to  have  "joined  Shah  Shoo- 
ja's  oamp  on  March  26."  And  we  ^ 
know,  from  oontempora^  records,  that  W 
John  Eeane,  when  at  Panjok  (ten  nu^ 
befbra  Gondava)  on  March  20,  deterausj 
to poflh on andjoin the  Shah  at  once; » 
that  he  left  Gandava  accordingly  obJ> 
23rd  of  that  month,  with  his  personalj^ 
to  overtake  the  Afghan  monarch  one  b* 
march  before  Dadur,  on  the  date  sta* 
Major-(Jeneral  Willshire,  who  was  appoiiW* 
in  general  orders  to  command  the  Bom»J 
di™ion  of  the  army  of  the  Indus  on  »r 
John  Keane's  departure,  was  detained  mji 
March  23  to  31  owing  to  want  of  canwB, 
which  arrived  in  slow  detachments  hob 
Dadur  and  Bagh ;  but  a  dire  neceesity  8»» 
as  this  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  psssago 
QxtrfliCtoda 

The  march  to  Kandahar  and  ^t^^.^j 
return  to  India  through  the  Khaibar,  of  ux^ 
Eeane'B  force  arei^bed  wiUi  the  ^ 
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of  a  ready  writer,  and  of  one  who  was  pre- 
sent with  the  troops  and  shared  their  honours 
and  dangers.  In  the  siege  of  GHiazni,  Dorand 
plajed  more  than  the  orainaryso1dier*s  or  en- 
g^eer's  part:  he  was  tho  leading  man  of  the 
explosion  party  toldoff  to  blow  open  theBIabul 
gate  of  the  town.  When  the  Commander, 
in-chief  quits  Afghanistan  the  history  be- 
comes natnrally  more  diacursive;  for  the 
aathor  himself  is  no  longer  an  actor  in  the 
drama,  nor  is  he  restricted  by  any  immedi- 
ate snrronndings  to  one  particnli^  locality. 
But  the  whole  volume  is  of  great  interest ; 
and  whether  we  be  taken  with  General 
Willshire  to  Kelat,  with  Dost  Muhammad 
to  Bokhara  or  Bamian,  with  Todd  to  Herat, 
vith  Abbott  to  Khiva,  or  with  Bawlinson  to 
Kandahar,  or  remain  with  Barnes  and  Mac- 
ITi^hten  until  the  tragic  oonsnmmation  of 
their  destinies  at  Eabnl — in  fine,  whatever 
the  scene  or  argument  to  which  our  atten- 
tion is  drawn,  we  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
grateful  for  the  opportune  publication  of  a 
most  valuable  paper.  Had  the  narrative 
been  continued  until  Pollock's  entry  into  the 
Afghan  capital  and  the  Indian  reception  of 
the  garrison  of  Jalalabad,  it  would  have  been 
all  the  more  complete ;  but  the  fragment  as 
it  reaches  ns  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded, 
and  no  historian  of  British  India  can  afford 
to  ignore  its  existence.     F.  J.  Qoldsmid. 


Zechariah  and  liia  PropJtecies,  considered  in 
Relation  to  Modem  Oriticism,  With  a  Criti- 
cal  and  Grammatical  Commentary  and 
New  Translation.  (Bampton  Lectures 
tor  1878.)  By  Charles  Henry  Hamilton 
Wiight,  B.D.    (Hodder  &  Stonghton.) 

No  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wright's  earlier 
publications  will  need  to  be  told  that  the 
Hebrew  scholarship  of  this  volume  is  of  a 
high   order.     In  fact,  to    scholars  alone 
does  the  book  appeal ;  none  but  a  devoted 
lover  of  Biblical  science  will  approach  its 
somewhat  forbidding  pages.    But  we  were 
not  aware  of  Mr.  Wright's  singular  position 
among  Engluh  theologians.    Though  him- 
self thoroughly  orthodox,  after  a  slightly 
old-fashioned  type,  he  has  not  one  harsh 
word  for  those  who,  without  being  neoes- 
sarilj  anti-snpernatnialists,  have  made  large 
concessions  to  modem  BibUoal  oritioiBm.  He 
mdeavonrs  to  discuss  each  critical  and 
exegetical  question  on  purely  non-theological 
gronnds,  and  does  this  with  a  success  which 
certainly  entitles  him  to  our  most  unfeigned 
gratitude.    His  own  critical  position  is  that 
2Secbariah  is  all  by  one  author  and  all  of  one 
date.    This  view  he  expresses  with  a  confi- 
dence which  is  somewhat  astonishing,  con- 
sidering the  cautious  reserve  with  which  so 
good  a  scholar  as  Dean  Perowne  of  Peter- 
borough expressed  himself  as  to  the  date  of 
the  latter  chapters  (Smith's  Bible-Biciiojiary, 
art.   "  Zechariah  ").     When  will  scholars 
come  to  see  that  no  progress  will  be  made  in 
Biblical  criticism  nntil  each  aide  does  more 
jastioe  to  the  elements  of  ^th  in  the  argu- 
ments  of  the  other — until  solutions  of  the 
difiereni  problems  are  provided  which  will 
aoconat  for  the  often  conflicting  phenomena 
of  tbe  Biblical  writings  ?  For  instance,  with 
regard  to  Zeahariah,  it  is  one  thiog  to 
grant  that  there  are  pre<exiJiaQ  ^jeoients 


in  the  hook,  and  another  that  the  latter 
chapters  of  the  book  in  their  present  form 
are  of  pre.exilian  date.  And  it  is  one  thing 
to  admit  that  these  chapters,  as  they  stand, 
are  of  post-exilian  origin,  and  another  that 
they  are  of  the  same  author  and  age  as  the 
first  eight  chapters.  With  regard  to  the 
exegesis,  we  venture  to  regret  the  excessive 
detail  into  which  the  author  has  gone,  and 
to  doubt  whether  the  crude  fancies  of  Dr. 
Gumming  and  Go.  were  deserving  even 
of  registration.  A  little  less  completeness, 
and  a  little  more  self-confidence,  would  have 
made  the  hook  f^r  more  practically  useful. 
(To  some  extent  this  may  apply  even  to  the 
admirable  grammatical  commentary  at  the 
end,  which  constitutes,  as  some  will  think, 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  book.)  But  the 
tone  of  the  opinions  which  the  author  does 
express  is  highly  honourable  to  him  as  a 
Christian  8ch<Har.  He  firmly  holds  a  gen- 
uinely predictive  element,  but  he  does  not 
force  a  meaning  upon  the  prophecies  which 
critical  probabilities  refuse  to  justify.  Thus, 
with  regard  to  tbe  striking  passage  Zech. 
ix.,  9,  he  thinks  that, 

"  though  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  thus  received 
a  literal  accomplisbment,  that  triumphal  proces- 
sion was  not,  in  the  main,  the  &ct  which  the  pro- 
phecy was  designed  to  depict.  The  prophecy 
would  have  been  as  truly  and  really  fulfilled  if 
the  triumphal  procession  of  Palm  Sunday  had 
never  taken  place." 

Again,  with  regard  to  Zech.  xiii.,  7,  "  Sword, 
a^ke,  against  my  shepherd,  and  against  a 
man,  my  fellow,"  he  observes  : — 
"  The  word  [rendered  *  my  fellow  'J  might,  in- 
deed, denote  unity  of  essence  with  Jahaveh  [so 
our  author  writes  instead  of  Jehovah  or  Yahven], 
a  relation  as  close  and  intimate  as  that  designated 
by  tbe  same  term  among  men.  Hence  it  may 
refer  to  that  mysterious  unity  of  being  which 
existed  between  our  Lord  and  the  Father.  The 
Christian  believer  may,  with  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  before  him,  naturally  conceive  that 
some  such  idea  is  conveyed.  Such  aseose,  however, 
cannot  be  proven,  tuna,  inasmuch  ss  the  prophet 
most  have  used  the  term  iu  lome  sense  which  he 
himself  comprehended}  it  is  mne  likely  that  the 
title  is  to  he  understood  to  mean  similarity  of 
position.'* 

The  chwter  on  "  The  Last  Things  as  seen 
in  Old  Testament  Light "  will  interest  all 
students  of  prophecy,  though  its  results 
(summarised  in  pp.  517-522)  may  not  be 
in  all  points  satisfactory.  It  starts  from  tbe 
sound  exegetical  principle  that  "  the  day  of 
the  Lord  "  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
day,  but  as  a  period  of  indefinite  length,  and 
that  Jerusalem  and  Judah  must  have  the 
same  literal  sense  throughout  the  eschato- 
logical  chapter.  Parts  of  the  chapter,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Wright  admits,  are  to  be  taken 
not  literally  but  ideally,  and  we  regret  that 
the  learned  lecturer  has  not  carried  out  this 
cautious  reserve  still  further,  for  the  prophecy 
is  bathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  apocalypsis — 
a  phenomenon,  be  it  said  in  passing,  not 
without  an  important  bearing  on  the  date  of 
the  chapter.  T.  K.  Cheynb. 


TJuf  Art  ofTroGiical  Wkiet.  By  Gol.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  ILA.,  F.B.A.S.  (Eontledge  & 
Sons.) 

This  is  certainly  tbe  best  treatiS  on  whist 
that  has  appeared  since  the  work  by  >he  late 


James  Clay.  The  book  does  not  contain 
much  novelty,  or  it  would  not  deserve  this 
praise.  The  system  of  plav  advocated  is 
that  laid  down  m  a  more  methodical  manner 
by  Cavendish ;  but  the  excellence  of  Colonel 
Drayson's  letters  consists  in  the  clearness 
with  which  he  shows  that  the  best  system 
laid  down  by  whist-writers,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  decent 
play,  is  merely  an  elementary  foundation 
npon  which  good  practical  play  can  he 
founded,  and  that  the  mere  book-player  who 
carries  out  a  mechanical  system,  and  adheres 
rigidly  to  rule,  is  often  as  unsuccessful  in 
practical  play  as  the  ignorant  player  who 
outr^^  every  rule  and  Knows  of  no  system. 
The  &ult  in  the  excellent  work  of  Cavendish 
is  that,  in  attempting  to  oi^anise  wUst  as 
an  exact  science  he  generalise!  too  broadly, 
and  his  disci  plra  often  carry  out  a  right 
principle  to  absurd  lengths.  The  adnntage 
of  establishing  a  long  suit,  and  using  bmmps 
to  draw  the  adversaries'  and  bring  in  the 
long  suit,  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Hoyle  and 
Matthews ;  but  the  slave  of  the  Cavendish 
system  carries  the  principle  to  an  absurd 
length,  and  loses  his  own  and  partnw's 
money  by  an  impossible  attempt  to  establish-, 
a  long  suit  of  weak  cards  with  no  strength' 
of  trumps  to  bring  them  in.  Cavendish's 
axiom, "  Lead  originally  Irom  your  strongest- 
suit,"  has  consequently  been  abandoned  in 
practical  play,  whenever  the  weidmesB  of. 
the  hand  renders  it  necessary  to  play  a  de- 
fsnsive  instead  of  an  attaclang  game,  and 
under  such  circnmatanoes  weak  teads  are  ■ 
always  prefen-ed.  The  characteristio  e^. 
cellenoe  of  Colonel  Drayson's  letters  is  iha 
clear  way  in  which  he  |K>inta  out  the 
necessity  for  at  once  abandoning  an  oCTensiTe, 
and  taking  up  a  defensive  game,  wlwn 
the  score  shows  this  to  be  necessary. 
It  is  singular,  therefore,  that  he  has  not  laid . 
more  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  original  lead 
from  the  strongest  suit  is  absolutely  bad.* 
with  a  weak  hand,  or  given  more  definite-  - 
instructions  as  regards  defensive  leads.  In> 
fact,  through  carelessness  he  has  laid  down 
directions  for  the  lead  from  three  cards, 
which  would  mislead  the  novice,  bidding 
him  with  certain  exceptions  to  lead  the 
lowest,  when  it  would  certainly  be  safer  to 
bid  him  with  certain  exceptions  to  lead  the 
highest  card.  The  lead  of  a  strengthening 
card,  a  Queen  or  Knave,  with  only  one 
other  of  the  suit,  is  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  less  injurious  than  opening  a 
long  suit  of  four  or  even  five  weak  cards 
with  no  strength  in  trumps  to  bri^  them 
in;  and,  strange  to  say.  Colonel  Drayson 
has  omitted  to  notice  this  point,  in  which 
tbe  coneenaua  of  practical  playera  haa  broken 
away  from  the  chains  of  theory. 

The  letter  on  the  *'  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Trumps"  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book, 
and  notibiug  can  be  better  than  the  exposure 
of  the  stereotyped  fallacy,  "  Do  not  fbroe 
your  partner  if  you  are  vreak  in  tramps." 
There  can  be  no  worse  play  than  doing  this 
under  certain  cironmstuioes ;  and  benoe  the 
weak  player  makes  a  fetish  of  a  good  prin. 
ciple. 

"  Following  thia  direction,"  says  Colonel  Drayson, 
"  many  players  will  never  force  their  partner  if 
they  are  weak  in  trumfs,  and  thus  many  a  trick 
and  many  a  rubber  is  los^-  ~Jf  I  were  to  eumiuj- 
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late  the  namber  of  rubbers  I  haTe  seen  lost 
one  player  weak  in  trumps  refusing  to  force  bis 
partner,  I  should  count  them  hy  tbousaQds.  I 
have,  tiierefore,  often  remarked  to  such  partners, 
when  they  have  voffei  that  they  could  not  force 
me  as  they  were  weak  in  trum^, '  Say,  you  would 
not  allow  me  to  make  a  trick  in  tramps,  because 
you  were  weak  in  them.' " 

After  giving  examples,  he  winds  np : — 

"  I  would,  therefore,  after  carefully  weighing  all 
the  ai^!:ument8  that  have  been  urged  by  former 
writers,  and  comparing'  these  with  the  result  of 
my  own  enerience  in  whist,  be  disposed  to  re- 
Terse  the  dueetioiu  coaneoted  with  facing,  and 
say:— 'Uoleas  your  partner  has  shown  great 
strength  in  trumps,  a  wish  to  get  them  drawn,  or 
has  refused  to  rim  a  doubtful  card,  give  him  the 
option  of  mahing  a  small  trump,  unless  you  have 
some  good  reason  for  not  doing  so  other  than  a 
weak  suit  of  tmmps  in  yonr  own  hand  "  (p.  116). 

There  are  two  classes  of  players  who 
oagfat  to  derive  benefit  from  perusal  of 
this  tittle  book — the  ignorant  and  conceited 
claas  who  pride  tfaemsMvea  on  nerer  having 
read  a  whist>book,  and  imagine  that  their 
own  limited  ezperienoe  can  equal  that  of  one 
hundred  yean  of  whi8t.playing  by  the  best 
players  thioiighoat  thjs  world  ;  and  that 
other  now  increasing  class  who  have  learnt 
the  game  from  theory  as  exponnded  by 
CavMkdirii^  and  are  slaves  to  the  letter. 
Such  players,  if  they  play  with  the  necefl- 
sary  attention,'  which  they  sometimes  do, 
will  afford  ihair  partner  the  material  ou 
which  to  found  fine  play;  bat  if  the  fine 
player  be  their  opponent,  by  counting  on  the 
weakness  of  pedantry  he  can  often  bring 
them  to  profound  grief.  A  knowledge  of 
rules  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  constitutes 
the  mere  elnnenta  of  the  game :  the  play  of 
every  hand  commences  by  rule,  and  as  it 
advances  is  more  and  more  guided  by  rea- 
son. The  pedant  will  never  sJlow  reason  to 
break  a  role,  and  acts,  as  Colonel  Drayson 
aptly  puts  it^  as  if  the  main  object  of  whist 
was,  not  to  win  tricks,  but  to  convey  inform- 
ation. 

There  is  only  one  novelty  in  practical 
play  advocated  in  the  book — a  system  for 
affording  information  by  the  lead  that  it  is 
from  a  six-suit.  The  lead  of  the  penultimate 
card  with  a  five-suit  has  been  long  intro- 
duced, although  it  certainly  has  not  fonnd 
universal  favour;  and  we  doubt  whether 
Oc^onftl  Drayson's  extension  of  this  system 
to  a  lead  from  a  six-suit  would  afford  much 
advanti^.  It  is  certainly  too  complicated 
to  be  comprehended  by  the  ordinary  player  ; 
and  it  appears  to  run  the  risk  of  mi^eading 
a  partner  as  to  the  lead  being  from 
weiuaiess  instead  of  strength.  In  any  case 
the  occasions  hy  which  any  advantage  can 
be  gained  hy  it  must  be  rare ;  and  wnist  is 
quite  difficult  enough  without  adding  a 
needless  complication  to  existing  conven- 
tionalities.  Jamks  Innbb  Uinchik. 


Seminiscenees  of  Many  Years.  By  Lord 
Teignmouth.  (Edinbni|;fa :  David  Doug- 
las.) 

An  octogenarian,  bom  at  Calcutta  in  1796, 
whose  father,  the  first  Baron  Teignmouth, 
succeeded  Earl  Comwallia  as  Qovemor- 


General  in  1792 ;  who,  if  not  present  at,  was 
cognisant  of,  the  Duchess  of  Bichmond's 
ball  at  Brussels  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo ;  and 
who,  though  a  Conservative,  was  returned 
for  Marylebone  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in 
the  elections  of  1337-8,  must  have  come  in 
contact  with  cities,  men,  and  manners  to 
recall  in  his  anecdotage.  It  was  in  1798  that 
the  autobiographer,  but  two  years  old,  left 
Calcutta  for  England  in  his  Ayah's  arms, 
so  that,  after  the  possibly  mythical  remi- 
niscences of  his  voyage,  his  first  pleasures  of 
memory  centre  in  Clapham  Common,  where 
his  father,  in  1801,  purchased  a  house  and 
twenty-two  acres  of  land  from  John  Thorn- 
ton, which  he  owned  till  1808.  It  was 
there  amid  a  knot  of  philanthropists  that  a 
certain  Yorkshire  sonoolmaster,  William 
Greaves,  had  been  airing  an  abortive  scheme 
for  acclimatising  and  educating  some  negro 
boys  of  rank.  So  far  did  its  failure  abate 
the  confidence  of  his  benevolent  employers, 
that  when  all  but  six  of  the  origioEu  negro 
pupils  had  left,  the  school  wtta  reinforced  by 
the  sons  of  Stephen,  Thornton,  Wilberforce 
— to  whom  young  Shore  seems  to  have  been 
an  unconscious  decoy-duck — as  well  as 
Tom  Hacaulaj,  who  broke  down  in  his  first 
oratorical  essay.  Hence  in  1808  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Bev.  C.  Jerram's  tuition 
at  Chobham,  near  Bagshofc,  in  a  successful 
private  Bchod,  of  which  several  good  stories 
are  told,  and  wbere  his  chi^  companions 
were  I^trick  Fraser  Tytler  and  William 
Thomu  Grant.  In  1813  he  entered  Trinity 
CoUe^,  Cambridge.  Varied  and  manifold 
are  bis  reminiscences  of  this  period — from 
"  Armageddon  "  Townsend's  attribution  of  a 
sharp  pull.up  to  his  under^-aduate  idleness 
to  the  fancy  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  statue 
&owned  on  him  as  he  passed  through  the 
ante-chapel  of  Trinity,  to  those  of  the  some- 
time Bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr.  Mansell,  whom 
for  his  pompoDBuess  a  current  epigram  nick> 
named  "  Bishop  Bluster."  Whether  as  tutor, 
dean,  or  bishop,  kindly  anecdotes  of  Dr.  G. 
J.  Monk  bear  friendly  tribute  to  the  much- 
abnsed  author  of  the  Life  of  Bentley ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  loving  remembrance 
en^uines  the  still  popular  name  of  Sedg- 
wick. Among  young  Shore's  nndeivradnate 
contemporaries  were  Hugh  James  Rose  bud 
FoUett ;  while  of  his  own  year  and  college 
was  Spencer  Percival,  eldest  son  and  name- 
sake of  the  assassinated  Prime  Minister,  and 
himself  destined  to  end  a  life  of  wasted 
chances  and  misdirected  enthusiasm  in 
the  role  of  an  Angel  of  the  Irvingites. 
One  remim'scence  of  this  period  relates  to 
Lord  Mountcharles,  the  son  of  the  Harquis 
Conyngham,  whose  dissipation  at  and  after 
Cambridge  argue  scant  profit  from  Bishop 
Sumner's  training.  Another  is  connected 
with  the  Origines  of  the  Cambridge  Union, 
of  which  the  annalist  was  one  of  we  trium- 
virate of  founders,  acting  as  secretary  of  the 
society,  with  Sir  £dward  G(aml)wr  for  presi- 
dent, and  Lord  Normanby  for  treasurer. 

In  1815  he  paid  a  visit  with  Sir  Francis 
Hill  to  Lord  Hill's  head-quarters  at  Gram- 
mont.  Getting  an  insight  into  campaigning 
amid  a  gallant  family  of  which  four  sons 
went  forth  to  ^ght  their  country's  battles, 
young  Shflftf^bserved  enough  of  the  sur- 
ronndinaflpnd  oircnmstance  ot  war  to  throw 
cnriouajjmt  ou  the  eventful  struggle,  and 


to  sketch  for  his  readers  of  mla  years  luec 
some  of  its  principal  and  subordinate  acuirij 
We  find  him  at  Brussels  on  Jane  16, 
off  with  a  bm}per  bearing  deapatclies  acros 
country  on  horseback  to  Grammont,  to  se. 
cure  his  own  and  Sir  F.  Hill's  ba^i^  uj 
on  the  Idth  he  writes  from  Antwerp,  hafiiic 
been  warned  by  Lord  Charles  Fitzioj,  u 
aide-de-camp  of  Lord  Hill,  that  Bmssdiiu 
the  best  place  for  him,  and  at  Brussels  Uicg 
it  ejcpedient  to  retire  to  Antwerp. 
roads  were  crowded  with  Belgian  and  Fr^ 
sian  fugitives ;  and  of  the  misoondoct  i 
the  Prussians,  who  attacked  and  plmidafi 
indiscriminately  to  the  very  gates  of  BroaA. 
Lord  TeagxuDouth  speaks  as  an  eyemtuK 
in  no  measured  tenus.  Preseutlr  n  nad 
of  the  issno  of  the  great  battle,  and  the  sad. 
denness  of  the  French  advance  which  pre- 
cipitated it.  Sir  Robert  Hill  and  his  ijik- 
de-campf  Clement  Hill,  were  severely 
wounded,  while  the  other  two  milituy 
brothers.  Lord  Hill  and  Sir  escaped 


unhurt.  Sir  Francis,  the  diplomatist,  sUyet 
at  Brussels  with  his  brothers,  bat  m 
annalist  availed  himself  of  the  compuij 
of  an  officer  of  the  Blues,  on  panUe,  to  vit- 
ness  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Eo^lijlt 
army  into  Pans.  Wellington's  enttj  did 
not  extend  far  beyond  the  gate,  and,  thoD^ 
a  numerous  train  of  officers  and  friends  a^ 
companied  him,  not  a  single  Britisfa  set^ 
was  admitted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815  we  find  Shn  in 
the  very  difiEbrttit  atmosphere  dSuitim 
— the  home  ot  the  primitive,  fitniidnl, 
and  representative  Shropshire  imi^  ^ 
Hills,  whose  warriors  had  come  iiome  sii 
fallen  inte  their  natural  places  in  the  fimilif 
mansion.    It  is  charming  to  read  the  sketch 
of  the  dry-humoured  Sir  John,  the  father, 
whose  peculiar  hereditary  vein  Wilberlons 
Qhristened  "  Hillism."    Quaint  homour  wie 
characteristic  of  several  of  the  sons,  & 
peoially  Sir  Brf>bert,  the  author  of  the  sajiis 
concerning  his  clerical  brother,  Bichard,tb» 
"  Dick  was  the  only  man  in  Engkad  wlw 
Qould  read  the  Lord's  Prayw  in  a  hreaih' 
Besides  "  Hillism,"  anoUiertrait  of  the  HHii 
was  a  love     pets,  of  whidi  Havkstouni 
a  Paradise.  Patriotism  was  ii^raincd  in  tk 
race,  with  independence  of  spirit,  not  seldw 
mingled  with  drollery  and  ecceutrid^. 
learn  from  the  Eemijiiscettces  how  ^ 
latter  features  developed  themselfea  in^ 
Bichard,  the  brother  of  Sir  John,  md 
&mous  brother,  Rowland,  who  in  a  B»pts 
chapel  at  Bristol  vindicated  his  gown  in » 
pulpit  by  saying  he  would  jnst  as  soon  pn*" 
withont  his  breeches  as  without  bis  gt"^ 
and,  being  invited  in  a  Presbyterian 
to  offer  up  the  family  worship,  made  i  > 
proviso  that  he  might  pray  for  hia  horse.  A 
good  story  is  told  of  the  Dnke  of  WeUingum' 
allusion  to  Lord  Hill's  ruddy  oompleiiM** 
they  walked  togethor  across  thep«^  &od» 
Boyal  confinement,  to  wfaioh'.both  M  «^ 
summoned,  and  Lord  Hill  arrived  toowe- 
"  moo  child,"  said  the  Duke,  "andasiedjs 
you,  Hill !  "    It  is  characteristic  of  t« 
benevolent  but  strongminded  sister  otthj* 
galhmt  quartett  of  "Waterloo  heroes  tiU 
all  their  letters  from  the  PeninsnU  ^ 
addressed  to  her.    In  the  next  jc"  *" 
Shore  "  did "  the  Bhine  and  SwitttrtoJ 
fuad  his  reminisoenoes  include  Bishop  Cop* 
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ston,  and  the  brothers  Duncan,  of  Oxford. 
He  Tinted  Naples  in  the  next  year,  and  a 
brief  note  is  given  of  the  usage  there  and 
at  Palermo  of  ezhnming  and  dressing  up 
the  bodies  of  the  defunct  cavalieri  to  receive 
Tisits  of  relatives  and  friends  on  AU  Sainta' 
DaJ^  The  years  1818-19  contain  his  re- 
miniacenoes  of  Dublin  and  Ireland,  to  which 
be  reverts  on  the  oocasion  of  Qeoige  IV.'b 
visit  in  1821.  In  the  interval  bad  occurred 
the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  and  the  Qaeen's 
trial ;  and  a  propos  of  iwo  of  her  ad- 
vocates,  Lords  Brongham  and  Denman,  the 
author  qnotes  a  witty  letter  of  the  latter  to 
tho  former  on  the  false  report  of  his 
death.  A  chapter  devoted  to  Wilberforce 
brims  with  anecdotic  matter,  and  quotes 
Bishop  Jebb'a  happiest  picture  of  him  as 
entering  his  room  "  with  all  the  sweetness 
of  an  angel  and  all  the  agility  of  sf  mohkey.'^ 
A  visit  to  Scotland  in  1822  calls  np  recollec- 
tions of  Scott  and  of  Cbalmei's,  and  a 
chronicler  of  **  personal  texts  might  make 
a  note  of  the  latter's  aermoji  tm  Edncati<Aij 
preached  when  Oeorge  IV.  waa  expected  at 
Edinbuivh,  the  text  wheredf  was  "  Better 
is  a  child  tiiat  hath  understanding  than  an 
old  and  fooluh  king  who;  will  be  no  more 
admonished." 

The  early  part  of  vol.  ii.  records  tbg 
writer's  reminiscences  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  ;  and  these,  though  doubtless 
painfally  accurate,  candour  bids  us  pro- 
nounce  by  comparison  uninteresting.  Live- 
lier is  the  account  of  the  Great  Duke's  in- 
stallation at  Oxford  in  1834 ;  and  the  election 
of  the  writer,  who  had  then  succeeded  his 
&ther  as  a  baron  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
opens  the  way  to  a  aeries  of  still  more  in- 
teresting recollections  of  statesmen  and 
politicians  and  public  characters.  Among 
these  are  sketches  of  Falmerston,  who  re- 
minded him  of  a  steam-vessel  of  so  many 
compartments  that,  should  one  spring  a 
leak,  the  rest  would  sustain  the  gallant  ship 
elate  and  buoyant;"  of  Francis  T.  Baring, 
Lord  Melbourne's  second  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  of  O'Connell  and  his  discern- 
ment of  character,  as  seen  in  his  prophecy 
of  Smith  O'Brien's  future,  which  ought  to 
have  been,  but  was  not,  literally  ftilfilled.  Of 
Joey  Hume  he  quotes  the  retort  upon  Mr. 
Canning,  who  had  twitted  him  with  dealing 
in  allegations,  that  he  was  himself  the  great» 
est  allegalor  in  the  House;   and  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  the  uucourtliness  which  the 
Iron  Duke,  when  appointed  premier,  touched 
npoQ  in  his  remark  that  "  ha  knew  not  bow 
they  ahonld  get  on  with  the  Queen,  for  he 
bad  no  smaU-talk  and  Peel  no  manners.'* 
The  later  years  of  Lord  Teignmouth's  life, 
after  Imlf-a-decade  of  eventful  interest  in 
connexion  with  Bristol,  its  institutions  and 
its  public  characters,   respect  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  social  system 
and  parochial  annals  of  the  Vale  of  Mowbray. 
We  gather  from  his  evidence  that  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter-of-a-century  vast  changes 
for  the  better  have  occurred  in  a  district 
where  the  standing  proof  of  longevity  in 
1873  was  a  hale  old  man  of  100  years  who 
had  just  been  summoned  for  an  assault. 

Jambs  Datiks. 


VBs'pagne  m  XT'  et  au  XVr  si&des.  Doou- 
mente  historiques  et  Iitt6raire8,  publics  et 
annotes  par  Alfred  Morel- Fatio.  (Heil- 
bronn:  Henninger  freres.) 

Spabubds  ought  to  be  both  proud  and 
grateful  for  the  interest  whicb  is  everywhere 
being  taken  in  ^eir  national  history  and 
literature.  French  and  German  scfaolars 
have  largely  contributed  of  late  years  by 
original  publications,  or  the  reprint  of  BCBXoe 
books,  to  our  knowledge  of  their  country. 
Kor  has  Spain  herself  remained  inactive  m 
the  midst  of  this,  as  it  might  well  be  called, 
"  retrospective  movement."  Philobiblon 
societies  or,  as  Spaniards  style  them,  Socie- 
dade$  de  Bihliofilos,  have  lately  sprung  up  at 
Madrid,  Seville,  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  and 
Valencia ;  and  although  much  might  be  said 
with'  regard  to  the  selection  of  materials — 
which '  has  Aot  always  been  good — or  to  the 
illdsttation  and  annotation  of  the  works 
then^Aelves,  there  cai)  be  no  doubt  that 
n^vtlr,  at  any  time,  has  Spain  shown  so  much 
flcBvity  in  this  line,  and  that  the  impulse 
tifoft  ^ven  is  likely  to  be  crowned  with 
sncdess.  We  therefore  hail  vn.th  satis&c- 
lS6n  •"the  appearance  of  a  new  volume 
deatfii^d,  as  its  title  imports,  to  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  history,  the  manners,  and 
the* literature  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seMmieenth  centuries,  especially  when  the 
task 'is  nndertaken  by  so  competent  a  judge 
ab  Mi- Alfred  Morel-Fatio. 

■  After  a  short  Preface,  stating  the  reasons 
and  object  of  the  publication,  the  editor 
begins  his  task  by  a  paper  on  the  rising  of 
the  Alpujarras  in  1569,  entitled  :  "  Memo- 
rial del  Marques  de  Mondejar  a  Felipe  II." 
The  origin  and  causes  of  the  memorable 
Morisco  rebellion  need  no  comment.  A 
wretched  crew,  Hie  relics  of  the  conquered 
Grttnadine  Moors,  lived  in  comparative  peace 
and  freedom,  notwithstanding  the  flagrant 
violation  of  the  capitulation  under  which 
they  had  surrendered,  and  the  edict  pro- 
mulgated by  Charles  V.  in  1526  ;  hut  forty 
years  after  they  were  accused  by  inquisitors 
and  priests  of  adhering  too  openly  to  the 
practices  of  Islam,  and,  strange  to  say,  of 
making  proselytm  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
society.  It  was  then  that,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  Junta  or  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  composed  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Gh^iada  (Guerrero),  of  the  president  of 
the  Chancery  Court  (Don  Die^o  Deza),  and 
of  the  Cfmiinal  Bishop  of  Signenza  (Don 
Diego  de  Kspinosa),  a  procumation  was 
issued  farbiddii:^  the  Moriscoes,  under 
pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property, 
to  use  their  national  dresa  or  speak  their 
vernacular  tongue.  Their  bath-houses  were 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  practice  of  bathing 
discontinued.  No  man  was  to  bear  arms  or 
keep  them  at  his  house.  The  women  were  to 
go  about  unveiled,  and  the  children  of  both 
sexes  to  bo  sent  to  the  village  schools  that 
they  might  the  sooner  forget  the  religion 
and  lahgnage  of  their  fathers.  In  vain  did 
the  second  Marquis  of  Mondejar,  D.  Inigo 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza — grandson  of  that 
gallant  Count  of  Tendilla  who  in  1492  was 
one  of  the  first  to  plant  his  standard 
on  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra — remonstrate 
against  the  impolicy  and  omel^  of  such 
tnatment ;  the  measure  waa  enforced,  and 


the  defauHers  s&verely  pumshed,  the  conse- 
quence  being  a  general  revolt,  which  at  one 
tune  threatened  to  spread  to  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valencia, 
princijrally  inhabited  by  Moriscoes.  As 
Warder  of  the  Alhambra — an  hereditary 
charge  conferred  on  his  ancestors  1^  Fer^ 
dinand  and  Isabella— the  marquis  had 
naturally  to  stand  the  first  brunt  of  the 
rebellion.  Unprepared  for  the  attack,  with, 
out  resouroes  of  any  kind,  with  only  twenty- 
five  of  his  own  retainers  inside  the  Alhambra, 
and  800  raw  militia  in  the  Albayoiu  (a 
suburb  of  Granada  entirely  inhabited  by 
Moriscoes),  the  marquis  could  not  make  head 
against  a  rebellion  which  at  once  assumed 
enormous  proportions.  He  experienced  one 
or  two  checks,  and  was  accordingly  recalled. 
His  Memorial,  which  was  probably  presented 
to  PhiHp  at  Cordova,  and  seems  to  be  the 
work  of  some  secretary  or  chf^tlain  atta)3hed 
to  the  marquis's  family,  is  only  a  vindication 
of  his  conduct  during  that  campaign.  '  K  is 
full  of  details,  and  although  when  codipared 
with  the  work  of  Marmol  Carvwal  -e^jOfi 
important  omissions  may  be  found  in  ih/'it 
is  nevertheless  a  valuable  coutribi^tion.to.the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Soi&^  im- 
portant additions,  which  M,  Morel-*Fatio 
has  made  to  it  in  the  shape  of  other  Me- 
morials of  the  same  marquis,  as  w&ll.  as 
chapters  abstracted  from  .a  history  of' the 
House  of  Mondejar,  still  ip^edited,  enh&'nbG 
considerably  the  value  of  the  publicatioti. 

Next  come  (pp.  97-150)  fifteen  inedited  let- 
ters of  Don  John  of  Austria  to  Don  Rodrigo  d  e 
Mendoza  and  the  Count  of  Orgaz  (1576-78). 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  Don  John's 
letters  to  Don  Kodrigo  and  to  the  Count  of 
Orgaz  have  been  made,  like  the  rest  of  the 
papers  in  the  volume,  the  subject  of  prefa- 
tory remarks  and  copious  oritacal  notes,  as 
weU  as  au  Appendix.  We  shallnot  attempt 
to  follow  the  editor  into  the  intricate  maze 
of  Don  John's  love-adventures,  nor  try  to 
guess  who  the  lady  was  who  in  the  corrcs- 
pondence  is  designated  by  mi  dama^nor  who 
waa  laprima.  (couain),  nor  who  was  the  child 
mentioned  under  the  appellative  La  Beluclia. 
On  this  last  point,  however,  we  happen  not 
to  agree  with  the  editor.  That  word  is  de- 
cidedly Italian ;  it  seems  to  us  not  to  be  the 
diminutive  of  Isabel  (Isabelica,  !![3abelucha) 
as  M.  Morel-Fatio  supposes,  but  a  term  of 
endearment  still  much  used  in  the  Neapolitan 
dialect,  and  generally  applied  to  girls  under 
nine  years  of  i^,  as  Don  John's  natural 
daughter  must  have  been  at  the  time,  if  she 
was  really  bom  at  Madrid  in  1570,  as 
Father  Famiano  Strada  asserts  (Jie  Sello 
Belgicoy  lib.  x.).  "Belluccia,"  written 
Behicha  by  a  Spaniard,  from  lella,  means 
"  pretty  little  girl."  The  fate  of  this  por- 
tion of  Don  John's  inedited  correspondence 
is  curious  enough ;  and  as  its  editor  has  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  its  present  where- 
abouts, we  feel  a  pleasure  in  being  perhaps 
able  to  help  his  researches.  It  was  formerly 
kept  at  the  palace  of  Guadalajara,  the  proud 
residence  of  the  Mendoza,  dukes  of  Infan- 
tado.  About  the  end  of  last  century.  Prince 
Emanuel  de  Salm-Salm,  whose  sister,  Marie- 
Anne-Victoire,  married  Don  Pedro  Alcan. 
tua  Toledo,  the  ninth  duke,  caused  it  to  be 
traOBcribed  for  his  ami  use.   The  copy  is 
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other  papers  of  the  Prince,  who  in  1777  ^ras 
8ti11[col(mel  of  the  regiment  of  Brabant  in 
the  Spanish  serrioe.  Tt  appears,  however, 
that  when,  on  the  editor's  application,  a 
search  was  institnted  for  the  originals  in  the 
Oanna  library,  with  which  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  valnable  papers  and  books  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Infantado  family  have  been 
incorporated  since  1830,  the  original  letters 
of  Don  John  to  Don  Kodrigo  could  not  be 
fonnd.  Nor  is  this  wonderfal,  for  if  the  p  rover- 
bial  indolence  and  carelessness  of  the  Spanish 
grandees — who  never  attached  mnch  import- 
ance to  things  of  this  sort — and  perhaps  also 
the  ignorance  or  nntmatwortbinesB'  of  the 
lepers  themselres,  be  taken  into  aoconnt,  it 
may  safely  be  asBerted  that  few,  if  any*  of 
the  great  nistorical  &milie8  in  Spain  nave 
their  archires  kept  in  proper  order.  Thus 
the  papers  of  the  noblest  fomilies  in  the 
land,  the  Mendoza,  -Chizman,  Toledo, 
Cordoba,  Znniga,  Ac.,  have  been  most  miser- 
ably scattered  abont  the  conntry,  the  British 
Mnseam  alone  having  pn^chased  of  late  years 
nearly  200  volumes  in  folio  of  original  State 
Papers,  belonging  principally  to  the  long 
reign  of  PhiUp  11.,  between  1656  and  1598. 

Owing  to  this  and  other  circumstances, 
which  Spanish  historians  and  scholars  must 
necessarily  lament,  the  collection  now  edited 
by  H.  Morel- Fatio  is  unluckily  incomplete. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  when  the 
Prince  of  Salm-Salm  applied  to  the  Doke 
for  a  copy  of  Don  John's  correspondence, 
aome  of  Uie  originals  were  already  misrang, 
&r  we  are  in  a  position  to  mention  a  few  stray 
ones,  two  of  which,  at  least,  were  years  ago 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  William  Stir- 
ling-Maxwell, Bart.,  whose  valuable  contri- 
bunons  towards  Spanish  history  and  art 
in  the  sixteenth  century  are  already  before 
the  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  His  Life 
of  Von  John  of  Auairiay  which,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  completed  and  ready  for  the 
press  shortly  before  his  death,  will  soon  be 
published.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  un- 
donbtedly  have  availed  himself  of  this 
inedtted  correspondence,  as  he  did  early  in 
January,  before  he  started  for  Yenioe,  of 
one  of  the  two  above>mentioned  letters, 
dated  October  29, 1577,  which,  &ithfuUy  re- 
prodnced  in  photographic  &csimile,  appeared 
at  Bdinbuivn  at  the  end  of  his  Antwerp  de- 
livered in  ll77 ;  a  Passage  from  the  Bistory 
of  the  IVowiZea  in  the  Netherlands  (David 
Douglas,  1878,  fol.)  :  a  splendidly  illustrated 
work,  and,  uiiluckily  for  Spanish  art,  the 
last  of  a  series  on  the  history  of  Charles  Y. 
and  his  sons.  But- while  admitting  that 
Don  John's  letters,  though  incomplete,  are 
a  valnable  contribution  to  Spanish  history, 
we  are  afraid  that  the  same  cannot  be 
said  respecting  GamiUo  Borghese's  Journey 
to  Spain  in  1594,  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  editor's  veiy  opportune  remarks  and 
illustrations,  as  well  as  for  the  docnments 
appended  to  it,  might  have  passed  unnoticed 
in  a  collection  of  this  kind,  inasmnoh  as, 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  papers  in  the  volume, 
the  narrative  is  in  the  original  Italian,  and 
is  besides  short,  poor,  aboanding  in  common- 
place remarks,  and,  in  our  opinion,  much 
inferior  to  all  the  descriptions  of  Spanish 
life  written  abont  this  time.  We  know  very 
well  that  the  Peninsula  has  generally  been 
described  as  a  moat  dreary,  barren,  and  in- 


hospitable conntEy ;  that  since  the  days  of 
Leo  Von  Bosmit^l,  who  in  1474  traversed 
it  with  fifly  moanted  followers,  the  inns  on 
the  roads,  where  any  exist,  have  but  little 
improved ;  that  provisions  for  the  men  and 
fodder  for  the  beasts  could  not  always  be 
obtained,  and  that  even  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Philips  accommodation  for  travellers 
was  almost  out  of  the  question ;  yet  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  author   to  whom  we 
owe  the  narrative  of  the  Nnjicio's  jour- 
ney, must  have  been  a  very  faatidious 
guest  of  the  Spanish  capitaL  Borghese, 
who  in   1605  was  raised  to  the  pontifi- 
cate under  the  name  of  Paul  V.,  and  who 
the  year  after  quarrelled  with  Yenice  on 
questions  of  Papal  anthority,  and  fulmi- 
nated against  ber  Doge  and  "  Died  "  the 
censures  of  the  Chnrch,  was  in  1594  Auditor 
of  the  Apostolic  Chamber.     The  avowed 
object  of  his  mission  to  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  to  obtain  assistance  against  the 
Turk,   who  at  that  time   threatened  the 
Empire  and  the    whole  of  Christendom ; 
bat  though  historians  are  altogether  silent 
on   this    point    there    must    have  been 
another  important  motive  for  his  joamey, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  Clement's  instruc- 
tions,   which   the    editor   reproduces  at 
pp.  194-203  of  his  volume.    Indeed,  the 
fifth  paragraph  of  these  instructions  com- 
mands Borghese 'to  exhort  Philip  to  relent 
in  his  aggressive  policy  against  France, 
thus  preparing,  aa  it  were,  the  way  for 
the  reconciliation  of  Henry  lY.  with  the 
Chnroh  of  Bom^  which,  took  place  soon  after. 
The  Nuncio's  mission  lasted  about  four 
months,  from  his  landing  at  Barcelona,  on 
January  3,  till  Jane  22,  when  be  embarked 
at  Yalencia  to  return  to  Rome.    Fart  of  this 
time  was  naturally  spent  on  the  road,  the 
journey  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid,  through 
Saragossa  and  Aragon,  having  token  no  leas 
than  twenty-seven  days.     We  shall  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  author  of  the  i^rrative 
into  his  clamorous   denunciation   of  the 
fatigaes  and  somewhat  awkward  incidente 
of  the  journey  in  a  "  lettica,"  or  sedan-chair 
drawn  by  mnles.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  even 
at  Madrid,  when  comfortably  lodged  and 
splendidly  entertained  at  the  royal  expense, 
the  Nuncio,  or  rather  the  anther  of  the 
narrative,  finds  food  scarce  and  badly  cooked, 
the  wine  sour  and  tasting  of  pitoh,  the 
town  itself  dirty,  and  the  people  dirtier  still 
(p.  177).    Nor  are  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
ciety free  from  the  aspersion.    "  Certainly," 
he  says,  "  one  may  find  in  the  houses  of  the 
nobility  some  show  of  splendour,  much 
silver  plate,  silk   hangings,  and  gorgeous 
tapestry,  bat  nowhere  true  comfort:  the 
Spanish  grandee  lives  miserably  "  (p.  178). 
Their  palaces  are  mean  and  badly-furnished, 
the  only  one  worthy  of  notice  being  that  of 
Pietro  de'  Medici,  and  even  that  is  inferior 
to  those  of  Italy.    As  to  the  Spanisb  ladies, 
"theyare  in  gener^  impudent  atid  imzuodesf^ 
making  no  scrapie  of  carrying  on  their  love- 
intrigues  openly,  in  the  churches  or  on  the 
Prado,  and  other  public  promenades  ; "  and 
certainly,  if  the  adventure  related  (p.  179) 
of  a  lady  bathing  in  the  Manzanares — which 
we  may  charitably  suppose  then  contained 
more  water  than  at  present — -be  substan- 
tially true,  the  author  and  four  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  Nuncio's  household  {quaUw 


di  nd)  who  happened  to  be  on  the  hank  ai 
the  timii  must  have  been  greatly  shocked 
at  the  conversation  which  the  &ir  Soaama 
held  with  them  from  her  bath. 

Borghese's  journey  is  followed  in  the 
volume  by  a  series  of  papers  chiefly  borrowed 
from  statistical  records  of  no  great  noveltr, 
though  we  are  far  from  disputing  their  utilitj-, 
There  is  Bcarcqly  one  public  library  in  EDrcpe 
that  has  not  several  copies  of  a  statisual 
compilation  made  twice  daring  VMx^i 
reign,  and  often  reproduced  daring  that  i 
his  successors,  the  third  and  fourth  of 
name,  under  the  title  of  "  Estado  de  la  Mo- 
narquia  Espanola." 

Next  in  chronol(^;ioal  order  come  fif  ty^era 
letters,  mostly  inedited,  of  PhUip's  coafiden- 
tial  secretary,  Antonio  Perez,  whose  middca 
disgrace,  imprisonment  at  Madrid,  and  fligbt 
to  Aragon,  have  been  graphically  rdatedbr 
Mignet,  Gachard,  and  other  historians.  M 
are  addressed  during  Perez's  exile  in  France 
and  England,  either  to  Henri  IV.,  to  tlie 
Dake  of  Nevers  (Louis  de  Gonzague),totlis 
Secretory  of  State,  M.  de  Yilleroi,  or  to  tie 
Constable  Henri  de  Montmorency,  and  to 
his  secretories,  Chatillon  and  Maridat. 

On  the  whole,  as  M.  Morel-Fatio  jnstlj 
observes,  this  portion  of  the  secretaiy'i  cor- 
respondence discloses  few  fitcts  lik^y  to  CD- 
lighten  as  as  to  the  real  causes  of  Ms  dis- 
grace, or  to  illustrato  that  part  of  Sptia^ 
history  &om  the  assassination  of  ^idlitio 
in  the  streets  of  Madrid  in  April  1^"' to 
tbe  de^  of  the  monarcb  himBeU  iuIiSi 
It  merely  gives  ns  detoils  of  lui  ^ 
France.    His  letters  are  on}^  of  (me  bui- 
namely,  interminable  petitions  for  bvou 
and  money,  mixed  with  the  basest,  thoD^ 
well-turned,  flattery,*  professions  of  serrice 
and    devotion,   and,   it    must  be  added, 
treacherous    information    also  respectiflg 
the  politics  of  his  king  and  master,  and 
the  weak  pointe  of  the  Spanish  monaiclij. 
The  perusal  of  the  Secretary's  correspon- 
dence mast  upon  tbe  whole  leave  an  nn- 
fiivoorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader :  it  is  simply  disgnsting.  It  wss 
no  other  sentiment  bat  that  of  {uty  for  the 
wretch  who  having  songht  refuge  iji  iia^ 
countries  strives  to  secure  his  daily  brew 
by  selling  his  master's  secrets.  Bat  thooj^ 
the  letters  themselves  affiard  us  no  positive 
t)r  authentic  information  respecting  the  ragn 
of  Philip  II.,  it  most  be  owned  that  the 
editor  has,  in  a  learned  Preface  to  thw 
incidentally  touched  on  one  point  of  ^ 
Secretary's  life  which  has  hitherto  pnaW 
the  most  acute  historians— we  mean  Philip* 
intimate  relations  with  the  Princessof  Ej 
(Doiia  Ana  de  Mendoza),  and  the  snppaj 
rivalry  of  Perez,  siud  to  have  been  the^ 
and  only  cause  of  his  disgrace.  A 
biographer  of  the  Princess,  SeSorMuca 
Madrid,  maintains  that  there  is  no  enden« 
to  show  that  Philip  did  ever  conceive  > 
passion  for  the  one-eyed  widow  of^ 
fevonrito  Ray  Gomez  de  SUva;  M.Moiei- 
Fatio  thinks  differentiy:  he  produces  argu- 
ments which,  in  the  absence  of  better  pr»^ 
seem  to  us  very  strong.    We  hope 
may  some  day  be  tempted  to 
matter  more  at  Insure,  since  thed^^ 

•  In  one  of  his  Irtters  to  the  OonrtaMe  Jfflots^, 
ancy  (No.  xxv.)  he  signed  Mmedfi  "  Prt»  " 
("  Youp  SzeellincyydCg  "1  I 
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of  the  Yenetian  and  French  ambassadors 
at  the  Conrt  of  Madrid  cannot  fail  to  hare 
pveu  their  version  of  the  affair,  and  we  are 
informed  that  hoth  exist  in  the  Paris  pnblio 

Snch  as  they  are,  the  letters  of  Philip's 
wcretwj  cannot  &il  to  throw  some  light  on 
eertain  mysterions  events  which  still  remain 
nnexplained.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  some  time  before  the  death  of  that 
monarch  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  his 
pardon ;  that  they  were  renewed  in  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  his  successor 
(Philip  111.);  and  that  on  the  death  of 
Antonio  Perez  in  1611  a  pension  was  allotted 
to  his  BOn, 

The  papers  in  prose— or  rather  that  portion 
of  the  Tolnme  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
historical  or  descriptive — end  with  a  valaabTe 
and  most  detailed  acconnt  of  the  war  which 
Spain  and  the  G^erman  Empure  tcMfether  car- 
ried on  in  1620  u;ain8t  the  Palatine  Frede- 
ric v.,  the  son-in-tow  of  Jamee  I.  of  England, 
who  i^pnted  with  the  emperor  Ferdinand  11. 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the  Spanish  forces 
being  nnder  the  command  of  the  celebrated 
-Ambrosio  Spinola.    The  work  "  Gnerra  del 
falatinado,"  which  is  of  considerable  length 
<pp.  328  to  488),  and  addressed  to  Don 
lialthasar  de  Znniga,  high  commander  of 
Xieon  in  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  conn- 
tfcillor  of  State  and  War,  was  probably 
-written,  as  the  editor  judges,  Iw  a  captain 
'^f  Spanish  lances,  Francisco  de  Ybarra,  son 
of  Diego,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Philip  IV. 
It  will  be  brand  to  contain  ^e  aoooont  by 
an  eye-witnen  of  thai  menunable  campaign, 
■which  eventoally  led  to  the  "  Thirty  Tears' 
War,'*  and  as  snoh  mnst  be  considered  a 
nloafals  addition  to  onr  knowledge  <rfgeiieral 
binary. 

The  rest  of  the  volame  from  page  501  to 
the  end  contains  a  reprint  of  the  "  Can- 
2ioDero  de  Zar^oza,  1554,"  of  which  the 
DD]y  copy  known  is  in  the  pnblic  library  at 
CTolfenbuttel,  in  the  dnohy  of  Bninswick, 
And  a  "  Certamen  "  of  the  ensning  century 
iSnrin^  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Phinp.  This 
Iss,  stnctly  speaking,  the  only  part  of  the 
r--oIiime  which  can  m  called  literary,  that 
^hich  we  have  josfc  analysed  being  historical 
>  a-  descriptive.  To  those  who  wieh  to  follow 
Kie  many  transformations  and  changes  which 
*■  -"Oetical  culture  and  taste  have  undergone  in 
^  pain  since  tiw  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
^ohuy  until  tiie  present  day  tiiese  two 
yvcimens  will  no  doubt  afford  plenty  of 
oatter  for  refleotion ;  for  just  as  Boacan, 
rarcilaseo,  Cetina,  and  others  (whose  works 
11  the  p^es  of  the  above>mentioned  "  Gan- 
ioaero  '*),  brought  on  a  much-approved  re- 
amx  hy  introducing  the  Italian  school  of 
>oetry  in  Spain,  so  did  Gongora  and  his 
legenerate  followers  in  the  next  march  in 
be  footstepe  of  Cavalier  Harino  and  other 
tAlian  poete. 
ViTe  can  hardly  conclude  our  notice  of 

'itliont  a  further  word  of  praise  and  en- 
niragement  to  its  editor.  The  selection  of 
le  papers  is  good  imd  the  printing  correct, 
be  xVe&oeand  notes  are  in  French.  A  dis- 
mtented  critic  might  pMsibly  object  that 
ie  title  M.  Morel-Fatio  has  given  to  his 
tstorical  and  literary  antholc^  (for  after 
11  the  compilation  oomeA  to  tmit)  is  some- 


what inappropriate,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  pains  he  has  taken  to  illus- 
trate his  texts  with  notes  and  observa- 
tions, a  good  deal  more  was  required  to  ful- 
fil such  a  programme.  But  I  am  not  one 
of  those  critics.  I  firmly  believe  that  he 
has  rendered  an  important  service  to  history 
and  literatare  in  general,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  he  will  continne  publishing  volumes  of 
the  same  sort,  for  which  the  National 
Xiibrary  in  Paris  is  well  known  to  possess 
abundant  materials. 

Fascual  db  Gayasqos. 


OUBBJOFT  LrtSRATTTBX. 

Lottdoniana.  Bj  Edward  Walford,  M,A.  In 
Two  Volumes.  (Hurat  and  Blackett.)  This 
book  exhibits  a  rather  bad  example  of  the  too 
prevalent  custom  of  reprinting  ephemeral  contri- 
butioDB  to  newapapers  and  mafi;aziiiea  without 
any  preparation  having  been  made  to  fit  them  for 
th^  more  permanent  form.  The  author  himself 
says : — "  Thej  [the  articles]  have  no  sequence  or 
conoexion  with  each  other,  each  one  being  com- 
plete in  itself;  their  point  of  unity  being  simplj 
this,  that  they  treat  of  persons,  places  and  things 
now  or  heretofore  connected  with  the  great 
metropolis."  There  would  have  been  some  little 
exonse  had  the  (diapteis  been  artsoged  iu-  any 
kind  of  Older;  but  here  "  Phmtsf^net  Loudon'^ 
follows  "Marriages  in  Fair,*^  and  pre- 

cedes "  OuriositieB  of  the  Post  Office,"  in  the 
first  volume,  while  "  Fltzstephen's  Account  of 
Londoo,"  which  was  written  during  the  rei^ 
of  the  first  of  the  Plantagenets,  is  treated  of  m 
the  second  volume.  It  may  have  been  well  when 
printing  an  article  on  Heralds'  Ooll^  in  1869  to 
write  "at  the  present  moment  when  the  recent 
death  of  Garter  Kin^  of  Arms  has  drawn  puhlic 
attention  to  the  Bubject,"  but  this  is  not  a  very 
appropriate  inducement  to  hold  out  to  the  reader 
of  1879.  Again,  the  sentence  in  which  the 
namee  "  of  Sir  Bowland  Hill  and  his  succmor 
the  Duke  of  Aivyll"  are  blessed  might  be 
expunged  with  advantage,  as  no  one  but  Mr, 
Walftnd  sni^osas  that  the  Buke  of  Argyll  was 
ever  Seeretery  to  the  Post  Office.  The  author 
does  not  allow  himself  room  to  do  jostice  to  the 
subjects  on  which  he  treats — for  instance,  he  only 
devotes  eleven  psges  to  "  A  Stroll  round  Hamp- 
etead  and  Hig^igate ; "  eight  pages  to  the  Plagfue ; 
and  thirteen  pages  to  the  Great  Fire.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  articles  are  reviews  of  well-known 
books  such  as  Milman's  AnnaU  of  St.  Pauff$  and 
Timhe's  Curiotitiet  ofLondm,  and  contain  little 
more  than  ahetraots  of  them.  Readers  of  books 
on  London  will  find  little  new  in  these  two  to- 
lamea,  but  those  who  come  A'eeh  to  the  study 
may  coouder  them  sufficiently  amusing. 

JFUfrileffium  Amantit.  By  Ooventry  Patmore. 
Edited  1^  Itichard  Gamett.  (Geoi^  Belt  and 
Sons.)  It  was  a  very  happy  inspiration  that  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Gamett  the  production  of  this 
charming  volume.  Himself  a  poet,  whose  elegant 
muse  has  disdained  to  lift  her  voice  quite  high 
enough  for  a  general  hearing  in  this  noisy  age,  he 
has  known  how  to  select  with  ezqmmte  tact  the 
best  blossoms  from  a  brother's  garden.  Comparing 
this  Uttle  book  wiUi  the  four  volames  of  Mr.  Pa^ 
more's  complete  poetical  works,  we  have  beni 
unable  to  find  anything  that  we  have  learned  to 
value  omitted  in  the  present  selection.  Whatever 
is  thin,  Indicraus,  or  grotesque  In  one  of  the  most 
unequal  poets  that  ever  lived  is  here  quietly 
dropped,  and  the  result  is  that  Mr.  Patmore  attains 
much  Wger  proportions  as  a  writer  of  genius  than 
when  we  study  his  works  from  his  own  standpoint. 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  a  miscellaDeoua 
Isp^full  of  sprays  plucked  by  a  child  and  an 
artistically-fiuhioDed  little  posy,  between  Mr. 
Patmore  as  he  stands  in  his  four  volumes 
tnd  Bir.  Patmore  as  Mr.   Gamett  jwesents 


him.  We  meet  with  all  the  old  popular 
favourites,  "The  Storm,"  "The  Paradox,'*  "  The 
Cathedral  Olose ;  "  later  ^ems,  such  as  the  exqui- 
sitely tender  and  dignified  "Amelia,"  and  the 
lovely  anapaests  entitled  "  First  Love,"  and  the 
clearest  and  best  of  thoee  dim  beryls  and  some- 
what clouded  agates  that  the  author  puzzled  us 
with  in  The  Unknown  Sro$.  Altogether,  it  is 
long  since  we  have  met  with  a  book  of  poetry  so 
pure  and  delicate,  so  unalloyed,  and  so  nniver«dly 
acceptable  as  this  little  selection.  It  is  worthy 
to  he  the  very  liturgy  of  all  young  lovers. 
"  An  idle  poet,  here  and  there, 

Looks  round  him ;  but,  for  all  the  rest, 
The  world,  nn&thomably  fair. 

Is  duller  tlian  a  witling's  jest. 
Lore  vakei  men,  once  a  lifetime  each ; 

They  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and  look ; 
And,  lo,  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach 

They  read  with  joy,  then  dtut  the  book. 
And  some  give  tbaJiks,  and  some  blasphemy 

And  most  fo^^  ;  but,  either  way, 
That  and  the  Child's  unheeded  dream 
Is  all  the  light  of  all  their  day." 
It  has  been  Mr.  Patmore'e  vocation  to  give  speech 
to  this  ha[^  waking,  and  to  prcdong  the  honi  of 
Ught 

Engluh  Mm  of  LeUert :  ^unaar.  By  R,  W. 
Church,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  (Macmillan.)  Dr. 
Ohurch  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  writes  alwa^ 
with  good  taste.  What,  perhaps,  is  freshest  m 
his  vmume  is  his  picture  of  the  Ireland  in  which 
Spenser  was  doomed  to  speud  so  many  yearsofhis 
unfortunate  life.  It  used  to  be  commonly  said 
tiiat  Spenser  returned  to  England  with  Arthur 
Loid  Grey,  but  there  is  really  no  ground  for  that 
statement,  and  the  probability  is  that  from  1680 
to  1698  his  home  was  in  Ireland,  though  he 
certainly  visited  England  in  1690  and  in  1696, 
and  perhaps  before  1600.  We  know  that  he  had 
begun  the  Faerie  Queene  by  1680.  No  one  has,  we 
think,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Irish  refer- 
ences begin  in  the  second  hook.  The  picture  of 
the  "viikins"  in  canto  ix.,  st.  13,  is  almost  cer- 
tunly  drawn  from  his  Irish  experiences ;  see  also 
thementionofthe  "Fens  of  Allan"  inst.l6,and  of 
"  jet  or  marble  far  from  Ireland  brought "  in  at  24. 
Likely  enough,  all  the  JVr«rte  Qumiu  that  was  writ- 
ten, except  Bodt  i.  and  perhaps  the  beginning  of 
Book  ii.,  was  written  iu  Ireland.  We  will  now 
csU  attoition  to  a  few  minor  pcdnts  in  his  ex- 
cellent volume  which  Dean  Church  may  think 
wortJi  considering  iu  his  second  edition.  It  is  a 
carious  instance  of  how  one  biographer  follows 
another  like  sheep  their  leader,  that  Spenser's 
iambics  are  perpetually  misjirinted.  They  are 
always  given,  as  Dr.  Ohurch  gives  them,  thus  :— 

"  Unhappie  Varae,  the  witnesse  of  my  unhs[^ie  state. 
Make  uiy  selfe  flotteriiig  wing*  of  my  fast-flying 
Thought,  and  fly  forth  unto  my  Love  whexeioever 

She  be." 

Has  no  biographer  "  scanned  "  these  lines  P  Per- 
haps the  efl!brt  would  have  been  too  painful. 
Clearly,  "thought"  b^ngs  to  the  end  of  the 
second  trimeter.  The  lines  are  surely  bad  enough 
without  maldng  them  worse.  Dr.  Ohurch  does 
not  mention  what  was  the  most  important  service 
Gabriel  Harvey  did  Spenser — his  introducing  him 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  We  do  not  know  anything 
to  josdfy  the  Dean  in  ntyiiw  that  Spenser 
"nevw  ceased  to  love"  Rosabnd  "even  ap- 
parently in  the  midst  of  his  paauonate  ad- 
miration of  the  lady  whom  long  aftervrards 
he  did  marry."  Though  some  lines  in  "  Colin 
Clout's  come  home  again  "  are  certainly  as  late  as 
the  date  of  the  writing  of  the  Amorettij  there  is  not 
any  reason  for  aupposing  that  the  Rosalind  passage 
is  so.  It  was  shortly — a  year  or  so— after  thiat 
passage  was  written  that  the  image  of  Rosalind 
was  dethroned  by  that  of  Elizabeth,  or  at  all 
events  that  the  rival  image  of  Elizabeth  was  set 
up.  To  speak  of  Spenser  s  "  long-fost«red  revenge 
on  the  lady  who  had  once  scorned  him  "  (p.  129) 
is  sorely  to  sprak  harshly  j^ner  is  it  so  abablutely 
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not  disdain  eyerylxKlT;  she  did  not  disdain 
"  Menalcas,"  whoever  tjbat  happT  g;entleman  was. 
Spenser  is  scarcely  to  be  Mamed,  even  with  Dr. 
Guest's  authority,  for  using  "even  watces  for 
wave$,"  for  vmwes  occurs,  not  rarely,  but  frequently 
in  the  older  poetry — that  is,  he  is  not  to  he 
blamed  unless  his  archaising  is  to  be  altogether  con- 
demned. Among  others  who  use  the  form  we 
may  mention  MsJory,  whose  famous  work  was  in- 
timately known  by  Spenser :  " '  What  sawe  thou 
then  P  '  said  the  lung.  *  Syr,'  he  sayd, '  I  sawe  no 
thinge  but  watoes  andwrndea.*^  Also  to  object 
to  "lamentable  eye  "  in  the  sense  of  a  kmentisg 
eye  "  shows  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Eliza- 
Mtban  and  older  usage.  Dr.  Ohnrch  forgets 
"tJut  com^trtMe  sacnuoent"  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Aayer;  bo  di^Me,tuneablB,me}-ciable, 
vengeabU,  impecaihle,  powermle,  &c.,  all  occur  in 
an  active  sense.  Of  Spenser  as  a  humouriBt  Dr. 
Ohurch  has  a  better  opinicm  than  ia  commonly 
entertuned.  He  says  he  "  certainly  did  not  want 
for  humour  and  an  eye  for  the  lidiculous;"  and 
again :  "  The  gravity  of  his  great  poem  is  relieved 
from  time  to  time  with  the  ridicutoni  figure  or 
character,  the  ludicrooa  incident,  the  jests  and 
lEQtics  of  the  bnfibon."  That  Spenser  attempts 
the  comic  manner  no  one  denies  ;  the  question  is 
with  what  iacilitv  and  succeaa  he  attempted  it. 
"We  cannot  now  discuss  it ;  we  can  only  saj  that 
in  ctar  ofonion  the  success  is  most  meajfre— ris  sach 
that  -we.eaoDot  rejoice  that  he  ever  tried  to  sue- 
o«i4 ,  in*  '^t  way.  FooHn^  is  not  in  his  line. 
'new  isi^ways  a  feeling  of  incongmity  about  his 
p^onnawies.  "Oar  grave  and  serious  Spenser" 
i4'not  teally  at  his  ease  in  a  snit  of  motley.  He 
iftJod  nofr  always,  or  ever,  wear  black;  but  the 
pQlrt^loiired  costume  never  becomes  him. 

OeaeAiG^  der  John  1871  bis  1877.  Yon 
Gonstantin  Bulle.     fVankrdch :  Deutachland. 
(t«ipzig:  Duncker  und  Humblot.)   Party  Ger- 
man puffers  have  spoken  of  tliia  author  as  if 
he  were  a  Ranke  and  a  Macaulay  combined. 
Accordipg.  to  our  own  estimate,  he  is  an  indus- 
trious compiler  who  has  fairly  mastered  the  ex- 
ternals of  .nia  subject,  but  hia  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairs  only  goes  newspaper-deep,  and  his 
book,  though  well  arranged  and  not  drv,  is  too 
commonplace  to  be  called  literature.  However, 
students  of  contemporary  German  history  must 
take  what  they  can  get,  and  writers  of  leading 
articles  driven  to  affect  acquaintance  with  German 
politics  may  safely  borrow  from  Bulle,  who, 
though  a  "  National-Liberal,"  is  not  a  mere  party 
hymnologist  like  Kliipfel,  while  he  is  some  degrees 
above  the  duuivinism  and  vulgarity  of  Mufler's 
annual  deliverance  on  current  events,   We  shall 
get  very  little  satisfaction  here  if  we. want  au- 
thentic statements  of  transactions  in  dispute — 
like,  e.ff.,  the  eo-called  French-war  "  scare "  of 
1875.    Every  German  knows  that  "  the  military 
cKirty "  which  at  that  time  wished  to  attack 
France  was  Prince  Bismarck,  whose  hankerings 
after  a  third  Punic  War  long  survived  that 
incident.    But  Bulle  knows  nothing  of  this, 
and  makes  a  cloudy  statement  nearly  as  mis- 
leading as  a  certain  inimitable  narrative  given 
by  the  Prince  to  the  TSmes  correspondent.  Nor 
does  Bulle  help  us  to  look  behind  facts  into 
secrets  of  origin  and  motive — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  Prussian  (N.B.,  not  German) 
Church  conflict  with  Rome.   Some  Englishmen 
have  been  na^  enough  to  talk  of  the  Biamarck- 
Falk  series  of  fifteen  statutes  affecting  the  clergy 
as  a  deliberate  scheme  of  Church  policy  suggested 
by  Prussia's  political  necessities,  supposed  or  real 
Bat,  in  fact,  the  story  of  the  Prussian  KuUur~ 
kampfia  almost  as  personal  as  that  of  the  English 
Reformation  as  intMpreted  on  the  Divorce  tiieory. 
The  KuUurhampf  ia  now  generally  described  in 
Germany  as  the  most  enormous  of  the  blunders 
into  which  Bismarck  has  been  drawn  by  his 
defects  of  temper  and  impatience  of  contradiction. 
Rome  and  the  Reich  had  no  qoarrel,  but  the 
Catholics  in  the  Reichstag,  assuming  the  func- 
tions of  an  Opposition,  loosed  the  susceptibilities 


of  Bismarck,  who  turned  a  political  into  a  religious 
combat,  extending  the  sphere  of  hostilities  from 
the  laity  to  the  clergy.  Such  points  of  view  are 
missed  by  Bulle,  who  also  fails  to  notice  Bis- 
marck's mistake  in  mixing  up  the  State  with  the 
"  Invidie  Fratesohe  "  which  grew  out  of  the  Infalli- 
bility dispute,  and  his  complete  miscalculatioa  of 
the  importance  of  the  Ola  Catholic  movement, 
which  has  turned  out  to  have  no  vitality  at  all. 
Either  from  partiality  or  want  of  special  know- 
ledge, Bulle  IS  often  misleading  vrith  respect  to 
the  secondary  German  States.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance, that  although  the  Imperial  Press  Law  of 
1874  did  not  "  altogether  "  (!)  satisfy  the  Liberals, 
it  eontdned  "important  improvements,  and 
granted  the  press  a  targe  alleviation  by  abolishing 
caution-money  and  the  newspaper  stamp."  This 
ia  completely  misleading,  The  progress  assumed 
was  true  for  Prussia,  wiere  the  press  system  was 
the  most  reactionarv  in  the  Empire ;  but  Saxony, 
for  instance,  the  ^uringian  Duchiea,  Bavaria, 
&c.,  were  decidedly  thrown  back  by  the  new 
law,  which  none  of  the  separate  Governnieuta 
would  have  dared  or  desired  to  propose  as  a  local 
meaaure.  Bulle  seema  to  think  that  the .  smaller 
States  have  no  business  with  opinions  of  their  own, 
and  he  talks  as  if  the  Cabinets  of  Dresden  and 
Munich  were  guilty  of  incorrigible  Particularism, 
or  even  treason,  in  reusting  the  attempted  en- 
croachments of  the  National-Liberals  on  the 
German  Constitution  as  settled  in  1871.  The 
a1»urd  newspaper  inrinuation  is  deliberately 
warmed  up  that  the  Saxon  Court  helped  the 
Socialist  leader,  Bebel,  to  hia  seat  in  Dreatfen,  and 
the  "  anxious  reserve  and  coldness  **  of  the,  Saxon 
Government  toward  th«  Empire  is  specially 
illustrated  by  their  opposition  to  Prince  Bismarck'a 
German  Railway  Scheme,  as  though  every  hobby 
which  the  Chancellor  takes  up  became  t)wo/ac^<} 
an  object  of  Imperial  policy,  even  if  not  introduced 
for  formal  discussion,  and  however  energetically 
combated  by  the  confederated  Qovernmenta  and 
by  unanimous  public  and  Parliamentary  opinion. 

Dickens's  Dictionary  of  London,  1870.  Animr 
conventional  Handbook.    (AU  the  Year  £ound 
Office.)    The  idea  of  this  book  cannot  be  too 
highly  pnused,  and  its  execution  does  credit  to  the 
compiler.   A  work  of  this  character  is  expected 
to  be  compiled  largely  with  the  help  of  scissors 
and  paste;  but  this  dictionary  proves  itself  on 
every  page  to  he  the  result  of  real  honest  work. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  to  criticise  adversely 
some  of  the  ^tails,  DUt  these  points  will  probably 
be  discovered  by  the  author,  and  otunreeted  in  sub- 
sequent editions,  for  the  book  bids  fair  tobecomea 
recognised  institution.  Onepoint,howevOT,is  worthy 
of  especial  mention,  which  is  that  too  much  depend- 
ence appears  to  have  been  placed  on  the  answera 
to  enquiries.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  as  a  rule 
the  chief  institutions  neglect  to  answer  these  en- 
quiries, but  the  information  can  easily  be  obtained 
by  other  means.    Under  the  head  of  Brooks's 
Club  we  find  the  reference  *' See  Boodle's  Club," 
on  looking  to  which  we  read  the  note — "  Repeated 
applications  have  failed  to  elicit  any  reply  from 
the  Secretary."    Again,  although  there  is  a  head- 
ing of  "  Scientific  Societies,"  the  chief  scientific 
society  does  not  appear  there,  but  under  "  Literary 
and  Artistic  Societies''  are  the  names  alone  of 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Sodety  of  Arts,  and 
the  Fhysioal  Society;  while  thirteen  lines  are 
allowed  to  the  Aeronautical  Society  and  seven- 
teen lines  to  the  Camden  Sodety.    The  mass 
of  information  either  not  to  be  obtained  else- 
where or   scattered  in  many  volume  which 
is  gathered  together  here  is  enormous.   The  head- 
ings of  Charities,  Churches,  Excuruons,  Hospitals, 
Hotels,  Life  Insurance  Offices,  Newapapers,  Omni- 
buses, Paintings,  Railway  Stations,  ana  Theatres, 
are  specially  useful  as  containing  practical  inform- 
ation in  a  handy  form.    The  Londoner  will  learn 
much  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  book,  but 
the  visitor,  who  vrill  find  it  a  aafe  guide  which 
tboroughly  deserves  its  title  of  Unamventiimal 
San^^xk,  should  never  let  it  out  of  his  hands. 


Tennytontana.  Second  Edititm,  reraed  iM 
enhirged.  (Pickering.)  This  useful  and  leidik; 
volume  would  be  more  aureeable,  would,  inded. 
be  worthy  of  very  distinct  praise,  if  it  were  tc; 
disfigured  by  what  we  cannot  but  call  perscm; 
impertinences.  It  cannot  be  too  stron^lv  b 
prised  on  all  people  who  ait  down  to  vrite  C' 
kind  of  book  tiiat  we  do  not  want  to  ksow  dnic: 
a  great  poet's  lifetime  how  he  b^ved  ii 
funenlsof  his  aged  relatives.  Wecanniiiiliiie 
the  author's  regret  (on  page  102)  that  be  i  air 
able  to  give  a  meagre  account  of  Mr.  Tesna'. 
private  nistoiy  from  1850  onwards;  weildi: 
were  more  meagre  etill.  But  apart  from  ^ 
blemishes  the  book  ia  ably  and  cftrefnllTComfiki. 
shows  infinite  reaewrch,  and  is&samnsii^&e^le 
of  Inbliograpby  as  anyone  can  msh  for.  Sow 
the  alterations  noted  are  very  enteruii^.  h. 
instance,  in  the  origioal  verrioD  o{  li 
Tournament  we  read  ; — 

"  He  bowed  himself  to  kj 
Warm  Mstes  in  the  hollow  of  hn  thrcit.' 
A  very  pretty  and  harmomous  line,  wUdi  bh 
stands: — 

,  "But,  while  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  jswcH'd  tbnit,' 
where  propriety  makes  a  doubtful  ^in  attku-  | 
pense  of  melody  and  nature.  Rve  Iin«  omictedi:  { 
all  editions  of  ihe  Ode  on'  the  Death  of  ihed»i  ' 
of  Wellington  '  Subsequent  to  the  first  migkt  i: 
the  prseent  moment  be  revived  with  lea  iitia- 
gruity  than  eye^  since  1962 I 
"  Ferchanee  odr'  greatnws  will  benue; 
Perchance    darkening  fVitnre  jieldt 
Some  reverse  from  wj^rse  to  wont, 
The  blood  of  men  i&  guiet  fleldi, 
And  sprinkled  oif  the^lboavB8  of  pe»' 
.In  the  second. edition,  and  then  timmi 
Une 

"  He  died  bn  Walnuts  loneljAiK' 
Bat  the  most  inrioiu  section  of  tkVx&vto 
which  deals  with  the  earliest  of  lanimiF^ 
lieations,  and  particularly. with  the  Awiijiw 
Brothers,  of  1827.    It  is  ;Very  interesMftH^ 
how  to  a  careful  student  the  hand  of 
,  Tennyson  betrays  itself  in  its  anonpiiiy 
lines  as  these : — 

"  At  timee  her  partial  splendour  ehinH 

Upon  the  grove  of  deep  black  pin«- 
recalling  a  stanza  in  the  Two  rot«»,tffbyw± 
a  couplet  as  the  following : — 

"  The  thunder  of  the  brswn  proin 
O'er  Actium's  ocean  raog." 
But  whMi  the  author  of  TenMyiommi  jpola 
the  two  poets  as  schoolboys,  and  marvela  M  at: 
quoting  from  the  conventional  poe&ofE««"'^ 
England,  we  must  remind  him  that  the  jm:^ 
brother  was  eighteen,  and  the  elder  coiiaJ»|.' 
more,  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  that^v.* 
Such  &miliarity  with  the  sources  of  lit«?, 
enjoyment  is  bv  no  means  rare  in  tne  oit^ 
youths  endowed  from  birth  with  a  BtwM"' 
tovntfds  books. 

In  her  History  of  France,  which  appwsnj 
Freeman's"  Historical  Courae  for  School-  'if 

millan).  Miss  Yonge  has  provided  an 
text-book  for  the  leotureroom.  Tl'«*^2^ 
arranged,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  Mr,  Fb^ 
BupOTviuon.   Miss  Yonge  does  not, 
BO  far  as  nuffht  be  wished  into  the  spint  o. 
progress.   Snch  a  sentence  as  the  one,  wrf  r^; 
ui  which  she  snms  up  her  estimat*  of  N.  ^■ 
by  saying  tiiat "  in  tiie  long  roB  his  go^.^^  " 
harm  by  building  np  a  fabric  of  power  wlp 
kings  so  dreadfbfiy  abused  "  ia  8"ffici«''*J'?J"i: 
of  her  weakness  as  an  historian.  tJisntea «»' " 
would  have  been  far  better  for  Fnflce »». 
developed  itself  after  the  English  ,»^"*  „ 
question  remains  whether  such  devdopmeai"^ 
posMble  for  France.   If  not,  what  3If  7 
ought  to  have  asked  herself  was.  not  ^ 
French  monarchy  wrs  abused,  but  wHetw  ^ 
reign  of  the  feudal  nobility  ■gw^t/j^'V^ 
Louis  contended  was  not  certain  to  W  *^ 
abases  stiU.    In  Jater  times  the  sutWWP 
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but  a  poor  account  of  the  great  Rerolutioq,  Whnt 
facts  sue  gires  an  correctly  stated,  bat  ahe  evi- 
dently does  not  feel  anffiment  mtarast  in  the 
matter  to  set  its  tana  &irly  before  heraelf  and  her 
readers. 

Skak$pear^4l>ebttotieSatt.  With  Memorial 
lUnatrations.  Bj  the  Ber.  Oharlee  Bullock,  B.D. 
{ Hmid  and  Heart  FuUiBhiag  Officee.)  The  Bible 
was  in  some  wai  an  unsealed  and  a  new  book  to 
the  Elizabethan  age ;  and  no  wonder  that  an  a^e 
appreciative  of  what  is  excellent  and  best  m 
literature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feeling  prompted 
by  Protestantism,  ahoiud  have  studied  it  with 
ardour  and  delight.  Among  these  students  was 
certainly  Shakspere-  Perhaps  the  plaj  in  which 
this  lact  is  moat  etrikino;  is  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Evidently  in  forming  his  conception  of  the  Jew  he 
bad  consulted  the  great  Jewish  writings.  This  is 
;i  subjtjct  not  yet  adequately  treated,  though 
.■«veral  minor  persons  have  tried  their  hands  at  it. 
For  the  worh^t  now  before  us  there  ia  little  to 
be  said.  Of  its  rixty-^  pages,  four  are 
^ven  to  -what  may  be  called  TeBtimosials " 
in  fiivour  cS  the  Bible.  Th^  lemind  one 
of  those  adTertiseineatB  of  sorcxei^  antidotes 
for  all  the  evils  flediia  hair  to,inwhieh  the  virtue 
of  the  nostam  U  wananted  by  variouB  grateful 
sorvivoTS.  The  next  twenty  p^s  apeak  generallj 
of  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Bible,  of  Shakspere's  religi- 
iHis  leanii^,  and  of  theatrical  performances ;  the 
last  twelve  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  Bible 
over  the  literature  of  the  country,  with  a  few 
words  on  Stratford-on-Avon.  Thus  the  proper 
~:ibject  extends  over  about  twenty  pages.  The 
volume  ia,  in  fact,  Bibliolatrical  rather  than  Shak- 
sperian.  Its  value  is  further  reduced  by  the 
Biblical  passages  not  being  copied  out ;  only  the 
references  are  given.  Lastly,  the  allied  "  debt " 
13  often  of  the  most  shadowy  description-— e.^., 
when  Shakspere  makes  King  Lear  say 

"  Shake  the  auper6tuE  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just," 
we  are  told  he  is  indebted  to  Deuteronomy  xxiv., 
:!l : — "  When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  th^ 
vinmrd,  Uiou  ahalt  not  glean  it  afterward ;  it 
«hali  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fktherless,  and 
for  the  widow,"  These  are  in  a  way  parallel  pas- 
::^e5 ;  but  we  do  not  think  an^jr  intelligent  person 
will  hold  that  one  ia  the  oSsprmg  of  the  other. 

Das  Ruaniche  Reich  unter  Kaieer  Alexander  II, 
VonAV.  F.  Karl Schmeidler.    (Berlin:  Grieb^,) 
Russia  is  at  such  a  discount  beyond  the  Rhine 
just  now  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  a  popular  aerial  history  of  the  reign  of  the 
present  Czar,  written  in  the  moat  exa^erated 
style  of  Teutonic  panc^ric.   The  aventge  German 
toder  likes  to  see  Russia  abused,  and  is,  we  hope, 
Competent  to  see  the  wortUeaaneBS  of  tbe  present 
publication,  which  ia  the  mere  work  of  the 
sosaors  and  ^um-bottle.    Schmeidler  attacked 
his  subject  without  any  previous  atndy  or  con- 
tdderation.   He  ventures  on  the  aasertion  that 
the  death  of  Nicholas  aroused  feelings  of  pain 
and  monming  throughout  Germany,  where,  except 
by  Ultramontanes  and  Ultra-Radicals,  that  Ozar's 
memory  ia  atill  respected  I   The  author  overflowa 
irith  blundera  of  every  kind.   For  instance,  he 
Ava  that  diplomatic  relationa  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  Stasia  were  broken  off  on  Busaia's 
rejection    of  our   ultimatum   demanding  the 
evacuation  of  the  Principalities.   This  is  utterly 
wrong.    The  rupture  occurred  when  news  came  to 
St.  Petersburg  tiiat  the  Buaaian  fleet  would  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  harbour;  on  learning  which, 
and  the  cruise  of  the  Hetribution  to  Sehaatopol, 
N^ieholaa  aent  Sir  IL  Seymour  bis  passports, 
holdii^  Ub  hand  with  r^;aid  to  the  French  repre- 
•entabTe,  in  the  absurd  e:qectalian  that  this  htOe 
trick  w<nild  anffiee  to  separate  the  allies.  For 
another  sample  of  ignorance,  we  nuj  take  the 
statement  or  the  co-operation  of  wtrdinia,  of 
which  Schmeidler  speua  as  an  obligatory  com- 
pliance of  A^ctoT  Emmanuel  with  the  iH«he0 
IiiB  flench  proteotOT.  What  happened 


at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  Sardinia  offered  ber 
co-operation,  which  was  flatly  declined,  chiefly 
by  the  influence  of  Lord  Clarendon,  who  hated 
the  Subalpine  kingdom  and  used  to  ^eak  of 
Cavonr  as  "  the  greatest  blackguard  in  Europe." 
Afterwards,  when  a  gloomy  view  of  our  mili- 
tary position  was  taken  in  London  and  Paris,  the 
Camnete  wen  glad  to  reopen  and  accept  Sardinia'a 
lunposals. 

FaetB  and  FaUaeieB  of  Modem  JVofwfum.  By 
B.  B.  Wise.  (Tmbuer.)  This  eaaav  contains 
some  akilful  arguments  and  novel  iUnBtrations. 

The  history  of  the  iron  trade  in  America  is  well 
handled  as  a  typical  example  of  the  weakness  of 
Protection.  And  an  effective  reductio  ad  abturdum 
of  the  policy  of  creating  artificial  industries  is 
that  the  same  policy  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  water  supplied  by  nature,  whereby  capital 
would  be  directed  to  the  distilling  of  salt  water, 
to  the  advants^e  of  several  employments.  But 
the  writer  has  not  always  avoided  the  mistake  of 
overstating  the  case  on  his  own  aide  and  under- 
stating that  on  the  opposite  ude.  His  refutation 
of  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  that  a  case  ia  conceivable  in 
which  a  temporary  protective  duty  ia  juatifiable 
to  nurae  an  industry  in  its  in&ncy  in  a  new 
country,  is  weakraied  by  pushiag  it  to  the  length 
that  the  duty  can  in  no  way  benefit  the  protei^ed 
producers  at  first,  as  being  "  unable  to  produce 
anytiiing/  through  not  having  learned  the  busi- 
neea.  That  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  In  a  new 
colony  the  protected  manufacturer  might  start  with 
a  scratch  team  of  not  wholly  untrained  workmen. 
He  might  have  some  hands  from  the  mother- 
country  fairly  up  to  the  work,  others  accustomed 
to  nearly  similur  work,  with  some  raw  recruite. 
Mr.  Wise  seems  to  forget  both  emigration  and 
that  even  in  the  mother  country  there  are  new 
hands  every  year  in  every  branch  of  manufactpre. 
Again,  it  is  not  true  that  only  a  universal  war 
could.deprive  a  country  of  articles  forwhich  tmder 
free  trade  it  becomes  dependent  on  foreigners. 
England  has  been  on  the  verge  of  war  with  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia  when  dependent  on 
them  for  some  of  the  neceaaariea  of  lire ;  and  all 
other  countries  together  in  a  year  of  had  European 
harveats  might  be  unable  to  supply  ua  with  sumd- 
ent  food  were  we  at  war  witn  America  alone. 
The  truth  is  that  free  trade  does  involve  some 
ri^ ;  so  does  everything  in  life.  A  man  runs 
some  riak  in  going  out  oi  doors  and  minding  hia 
bosiness ;  but  if  he  stayed  at  home  on  that  ac- 
count he  would  encounter  certain  evil  to  escape  a 
very  improbable  one,  Mr.  Wise  also  goes  too 
far  in  contending,  like  Mr.  Oaimes,  that 
high  wagea  never  disable  a  country  from 
competing  with  one  in  which  wagea  are  lower. 
Wages  may  be  generally  high-in  a  country  like 
America  because  of  its  great  powers  of  production 
in  Bome  great  departments  of  industry — for 
instance,  agriculture.  Yet  there  may  be  other 
departments  in  which  it  haa  no  such  superiority, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  is  inferior  to  England.  In 
the  latter  the  higher  rate  of  AnMriean  wages  is 
really  an  impedimut  to  competition  with  Eng- 
land. But  tae  true  answer  to  the  aigument,  that 
it  cannot  in  these  departmentB  compete  with 
England,  ia  that  ita  true  policy  ia  to  keep  to  the 
businesses  in  which  it  haa  a  superiority,  and  in 
which  the  high  rate  of  wages  ia  more  than 
balanced  by  efficiency  in  production.  We  must 
add  that  there  seems  little  ground  for  the  asaump- 
tion  Mr.  Wise  makes,  that  Trade  Unions  would 
not  have  arisen  in  the  United  States  but  for  the 
temporarily  high  profits  of  certain  trades  in  con- 
aequence  of  protection.  Both  great  inequalities 
in  the  profits  of  trades — those  of  some  being  at 
times  extravs^tiy  high — and  Trade  Unions 
have  arisen  in  England  under  free  trade. 

Ula,  in  Veldt  and  Laager.  By  Oharlea  H. 
Eden.  (Marcus  Ward.)  A  boy's  book,  written 
to  meet  the  present  demand  for  Zulu  literature. 
The  author  is  well  known  in  this  walk  of  litera- 
ture, and  he  is  alao  a  Fellow  of  the  Geo- 


graphical Society.   We  confeaa  to  baving  read 
his  tale  of  adventure  witii  not  a  little  interest,  and 
we  find  no  reason  to  question  the  correctness 
hia  local  colour. 

The  Zulm  and  Bom  of  SoiUh  Africa.  By 
Robert  Jamei  Msnn.  (Btanford.)  We  have 
here,  condensed  in  a  mere  pamphlet,  two  aeriea  of 
events,  each  of  which  is  capeue  of  supplying  a 
romantic  chapter  to  the  volume  of  univeraal  his- 
tory. After  studying  the  rapid  rise  of  the  ZuUi 
power,  we  seem  to  nave  obtained  a  key  to  the 
military  pre-eminence  in  ancient  times  of  Sparta, 
Maoedon,  and  Rome.  The  atory  of  the  heroic 
atrug^e  of  the  Boers  for  independence  against 
their  English  and  native  foes  has  a  pathos  of  its 
own,  which  niuflt  be  left  for  a  future  generation  to 
recognise.  Dr.  Maou  describes  himself  as  "  late 
superintendent  in  Natal."  So  far  aa  facts  go,  we 
can  trust  his  information ;  but  hia  diaqoiaitiona 
on  the  course  of  events  do  not  commend  themr 
selves  for  acumen  or  impartiality. 


2iOTB8  AND  NEWS. 

One  readers  will  learn  with  aatisfaction  that 
Prof.  Masson  haa  at  last  come  to  the  end  of  his 
labours  upon  the  Life  and  Timet  of  Milton,  The 
sixth  and  concluding  volume  of  this  work,  which 
must  remain  a  standard  authority  for  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  time,  has  now  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  for 
publication  in  the  course  of  this  year,  Dealing  in 
Book  i.  with  "  The  Tear  of  the  Restoration  and 
Milton's  Doings  during  that  Year,"  the  author 
paaaes  in  Book  ii.  to  "  The  Clarendon  Administra- 
tion of  1661-1667,  the  LaureateeMp  of  Bavenant, 
and  the  First  Seven  Years  of  Restoration  Liters 
ature,  Milton's  life  from  1061-1667,  and  the 
Composition  of  Paradise  Lost."  Book  iii  ia 
devoted  to  "English  Politica  and  Literature 
1G67  to  1674,  and  the  Last  Seven  Yeara  of 
Milton'a  life,"  while  tiie  snbieet  is  cloeed  in 
Book  iv.  by  a  chapter  on  "  Posthumous  Mil- 
toniana." 

Apter  twenty  years  spent  in  continuous  labour 
on  the  study  of  Oomish  hiatory,  Sir  John  Maclean 
has  finished  hia  great  work  on  the  parishes  com- 
prised in  the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor.  Fourteen 
parts,  containing  the  particulars  of  twenty  parishes* 
have  been  published.  They  contain  the  genealo- 
gies of  many  Cornish  families  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  our  national  history.  The  namea  of 
the  families  of  Carminow,  Cotton,  Grylls,  Lower, 
Molesworth,  Prideaus,  Roacarrock,  and  Trefiry, 
will  be  well  known  to  most  antiquaries ;  and  in 
these  genealogies  Sir  John  Maclean  haa  concen- 
trated the  laborious  and  protracted  study  of  a  life- 
time. The  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor  includes  the 
borough  of  Bodmin,  the  collegiate  church  of 
Endellion,  and  the  castle  of  Tintagel. 

Wb  understand  that  a  pension  of  lOOZ.  a  year 
lias  been  given  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev,  J. 
S.  Brewer,  in  recognition  of  his  important  services 
to  historical  literature.  This  announcement  will 
give  universal  satisfaction,  There  could  not  he  a 
stronger  case  for  the  liberality  of  the  Treasury 
than  that  ariaing  from  the  premature  death  of  a 
scholar  BO  lahcnnous  and  dtmntereatod^  to  whose 
advice  the  lata  Lord  Bomilly  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy  were  very  lately  indebted  In  connexion 
with  the  historical  pubUcationa  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mb.  Abbkb  has  reoentiy  isBued  to  his  subscriberv 
a  fresh  Bet  of  hia  accurate  and  valuable  reprints  of 
Old-EngliBh  literature.  The  new  issues  consist 
of  the  Ber.  J.  Udell's  State  of  the  ChunA  of 
England;  The  Retume  from  Pamasmt,  a  play 
acted  b^  the  students  of  St.  John's  College,  (Jam- 
bridge,  in  1602  ;  Decker's  Seven  Deadly  Sinnee  of 
London ;  and  an  introductory  sketoh  of  tlm 
Martin  Marprelate  controversy  (the  first  great 
outburst  of  the  Pmitan  party  in  the  Ohurcn  of 
Eqghuid),  which  die  edUiS'^ias  combed  from  the 
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Stationers*  re^atera  and  State  documents.  A 
second  Tolmne  of  the  English  Oamer  will  appear 
shortly ;  it  will  contain  reprints  of  many  pieces 
of  historical  and  poetical  interest.  We  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  sales  of  the  works  reproduced  by 
ait.  Arber  have  reached  to  more  than  120,000 
copies,  and  that  the  texts  already  supplied  to  the 
pnlilic,  in  spite  of  their  low  prices  ana  the  costli- 
ness of  their  production,  have  reimbursed  the 
editor  for  the  outlay  which  he  has  incurred  in 
spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  Uterature 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts. 

The  Ten  MUUona  (if  the  Begum  is  the  title  of 
M.  Jules  Verne's  new  story,  a  translation  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  Leimre  How,  by  fecial  ar* 
rangement,  commencing  in  July.  \ 

Thb  first  number  of  Life,  a  new  weekly  journal 
of  art  and  literature,  is  to  appear  next  week.  It 
will  be  edited  by  Mr.  R.  Darey,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Ourtice  and  Oo.,  of  Oatherine  Street, 
Strand. 

As  important  work  is  announced  by  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  on  Bar^  Man  m  Britain  and  hit  I^e 
in  the  Tertiary  Period.  It  aims  at  placing  before 
the  reader,  in  a  connected  narrative,  the  results 
of  geological  and  archaeoloffical  research  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  history  of  man  in  this  country. 
Taking  man  as  the  centnd  figure  in  the  tertiary 
period,  the  author  examines  the  various  changes  in 
his  environment  which  preceded  his  arrival  in 
Britain,  and  followed  on  ms  appearance  in  Europe. 
Further  sabjecta  discussed  are  man's  antiquity, 
his  relation  to  the  glacial  period^  and  to  exiating 
peoples,  hia  manner  of  Ufe,  the  diatribution  of  the 
Iberic  and  (Mtic  races,  their  maimeiri  and  costoina, 
their  prc«;reaa  in  civiliaationi  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  influeocM  by  'Qie  civilised 
nations  of  the  Meditemneaii.  Stated  briefly 
Frof.  Dawkins'  aim  is  to  present  a  vivid  picture 
of  man  and  hia  surroundings  from  the  time  of  his 
first  appearance  in  Britain  to  that  of  the  Roman 
invasion.  The  subject  will  be  abundantly  illus- 
tzated  by  woodcuts  and  maps,  and  the  book  may 
be  expected  about  the  end  ot  Uie  preaent  year. 

Hb.  F.  Nobqaxe  has  in  the  preaa.  for  speedy 
pubUeation,  a  new  and  revisea  edition  of  Dr. 
Prior's  Popuiar  Namea  ofSritiah  Hant^. 

Mb.  Bbxwbb'b  very  carefully  selected  library 
has  been  this  week  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs. 
Bodgson,  of  Ohancery  Lane,  and  has  realised  the 
sum  of  nearly  l,000f. 

Mbssbs.  Biceees  and  Son  have  purchased  the 
copyright  of  the  well-known  iWtises  for  Self- 
Instraction  called  "  The  Without  a  Master  Series," 
formerly  published  by  Messrs.  Kent  and  Oo. 

Ir  the  admirers  of  ^om^— whether  in  Shak- 
Bpere's  text  or  Mr,  living's  embodiment,  or  both 
■—desire  a  new  sensation,  th^  should  buy  a 

gamjphlet  just  issued  by  an  acquaintance  of  Mdme. 
'hnatine  iWsBon's,  A  Throw  for  a  Throne  (Wil- 
son &  Son,  21  Comhill),  in  which  Hamlet  is 
made  out  to  be  a  liar,  thief,  forger,  brigand,  and 
murderer,  and  his  uncle  shown  to  be  full  of 
"  sacred  emotions  "  and  "  humbleness  of  spirit," 
acting  at  first  towards  his  guiltily  ambitious 
nephew  with  affectionate  and  wise  solicitude^  and 
at  last  "  delegating  his  judicial  office  ...  to  the 
weapon  of  the  injnred  aon  and  brother  Laertes.** 
la  addition  to  this  new  view  of  matters,  the 
buyers  of  the  tract  will  get  pagea  of  the  tellest 
posuble  talk  in  bhmk  verse  printed  as  prose : — 
"Th'  eternal  shrinking  spirit,  far  midst  writhing 
filmy  forma,  that  tumult  in  that  sea  of  foul  do- 
spondoice  and  of  woe,  thi<^  y^^jng  np  in  oaths 
to  lurid  lones  of  uncommiaerating,  new>leaaening 
gloom." 

Mmbrb.  Blackwood  and  Sous  have  issued,  as 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  authorised  translation  of 
the  late  Count  de  Montalemhert'a  MotUu  of  the 
Wett,  a  portion  of  an  unfinished  work  intended 
at  one  time  to  form  an  Intro^tion  to  a  con- 
templated Life  of  St  Bernard.  The  first  book 


contains  "  a  picture  of  the  relations  between  the 
monastic  orders  and  the  feudal  system,  extending  to 
the  Seventh  century."  The  two  following  are 
respectively  entitied  "St  Qregt^,  Monk  and 
Pope/'  and  "  The  Predecessors  of  CteHxtos  IL" 

Tee  contents  of  the  Annwd  S^^itUr  for  1878 
(Rivingtons)  could  scarcelv  be  deficient  in  interest, 
and  the  editorial  care  dis|uayed  in  the  preparation 
of  this  valuable  summary  of  events  poUttcal,  aodal, 
literary,  and  artiatic  ia  aa  conspicuous  as  usual. 
The  AnmuU  Skitter  is  indiapenashle  to  every 
publicist. 

The  following  announcements  are  made  in 
Messrs.  Macmilliui  and  Oo.'s  "  Olaasical  Swies  for 
OoUegesand  Schools":— <Su«^emtW  Livea  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H.  F. 
Bramwell,  B.A.,  Junior  Student  of  Ch.  Ch., 
Oxford,  and  Graven  Universily  Scholar:  Homer'' e 
Odyney,  Books  XXI.-XXIV,,  edited  by  Sidney 
a.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College, 
Oxford ;  and  Xeno^umCa  Memorabilia  Socratia, 
edited  by  A.  B.  Oluer,  B.A.,  BalUol  OoUege, 
Oxford. 

Mfi.  David  Booue  announces  that  he  wiU,  on 
July  1,  remove  the  business  which,  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hardwicke,  he  has  carried  on  under 
the  style  of  Hardwicke  and  Bogue,  to  more  com- 
modious premises  at  3  St  Martin's  Place, 
Tra&lgar  Sauare,  W.C.  After  that  date  the 
business  will  be  continued  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
David  Bogue  only. 

Db.  Gael  Kbies's  long-expected  work  on  O-e^ 
has  lust  been  published  at  Berlin  (Weidnumnsche 
Buchhandlong).  It  Ibrms  the  second  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  his  Odd  urtd  Credit.  Dr.  Enies 
is  the  eminent  Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Heidelberg,  whose  treatise  on  the  Historiml 
Metiiod  in  Political  Economy  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  economic  philosophy. 

A  Fbencr  society  has  been  formed  to  promote 
the  study  of  the  histoiy  of  French  Proteatantism, 
and  proposes  to  issue  a  aeries  of  books  on  t^is 
subject  under  the  collective  titie  of  "  Olaasiques 
de  Froteatantasme."  The  first  of  these  will  be 
L'hittoire  dm  tglitet  r^ormSea  du  royawne  de 
France  attributed  to  the  Befiwmer  Thlodore  de 
Bayle,  edited  by  Prof.  Baum. 

We  remt  to  have  to  record  the  premature 
death  of  Prof.  Lndwig  Dieatel,  an  eminent  Old 
Testament  scholar,  and  successor  of  Odiler  at 
TiibingeD.  His  openness  of  mind,  width  of  cul- 
ture, and  singular  power  of  exposition  justified 
the  hope  that  his  long-continued  researohea  in  Old 
Testament  religion  would  be  a  permanent  acquisi- 
tion to  theology.  Between  his  somewhat  crude 
early  treatise  called  Der  Segen  Jakob's  m  Genes, 
xUx.  hiatonach  eHUutert  (Braunschweig,  1853),  and 
his  Oaaehichta  dea  tdten  Testamentea  in  der  chriat- 
lichea  Kirehe  (Jena,  1869) — within  its  own  sphere 
an  altogether  admirable  work— hut  Uttie  ap- 
peared from  his  pen  except  articles  and  notices 
of  books  in  theological  reviews.  His  thorough- 
ness, discrimination,  and  urbanity  made  it 
alwaya  a  pleasure  to  read  his  critical  writings. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Aoadeht  in  its  early 
days. 

The  Swedish  historian  Abraham  Cronholm 
died  at  Stockholm  on  the  27th  ult  He  was  horn 
at  Landskrona,  October  22, 1809,  became  a  student 
at  Lund  in  1826,  and  took  his  degree  in  1839. 
In  1832  be  published  his  first  important  work,  a 
study  on  the  mediaeval  community  known  as 
Vdrmffama.  This  was  rapidly  followed  by  other 
volumes  on  early  Scandinavian  hiatoiy.  From 
1847  to  1861  he  waa  engaged  on  the  FioUtieal 
^atorjf  of  SkSne,  the  soatliem  province  of 
Sweden.  In  1867  appeared  hia  JBiatortf  of  the 
Beign  of  Ouatavus  II.  Adolphua,  which  was 
crowned  by  the  Swedish  Academy.  He  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  a  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1876.  Oronfaohu  was  appointed  Pro- 
£»Qr  of  Scandinftvias  Hiatoiy  at  Lund  in  184Q, 


The  widow  of  the  great  Swedish  poet  Ilm^ 
berg,  honi  Fredrika  TengstrBm,  diedat  HeUmjrf.fl, 
in  Finland,  on  May  28.  Sie  was  the  aothot  o" 
sevwal  novels,  of  which  two,  R%  CaOariiu  S«v 
and  Siffrid  L^Oohnf  enjc^ed  oouiduaUe  nuc^ 

De.  Aevid  Auetelt,  the  waU-known  Swriiii 
Inbliographer,  has  just  completed  a  biogiutuai 
and  critaoal  memoir  of  Leonhird  Fiedrik  Ruf 
the  antiqaary;  who  died  in  ISTS^in  his  ^ti- 
uxth  year.  The  volume  oontuns  a  gnat  daltf 
new  matter  regarding  Swedish  Utentsn 
first  half  of  the  present  century. 


voxBs  01  mm. 

The  Italian  travellers  Cecchi  and  Gbiuiii  in 

reported  to  be  prisoners  at  Jama  Abaffliifar,  m  \ 

Kaffa,   Eii^  Uenelik,  of  Shoe,  hariitg  beesiti-  I 

formed  of  their  miahap,  is  about  to  det^td  t  I 

military  expedition  to  hberate  them.  ' 

The  Abbd  Debaixe  arrived  at  Ujiji  on  Apdi2. 
He  now  proposes  to  explore  the  coimtiy  bAweei 
the  northam  extremity  of  the  Tangaojib  ui 
the  Huta  Nsin,  as  well  as  the  inoantaut  , 
tothewestoftaeae  lakes.  Dep6lB  of  stuea  w 
to  be  formed  in  TJzige,at  the  northenieaditf  iht 
Tanganyika,  and  on  the  Congo,  and  tk 
AbM  thinke,  will  enable  lun  to  «|^  the 
country  with  a  small  esont,  and  viwnt  it 
mpadmetUa  usually  aasodatsd  mtli  Afiu 
travel. 

Mb.  Eheih  JoHmtnr,  in  eanasqavM  <rf  At 
swollen  state  of  the  riven,  baa  hm  wib  tt 
atart  for  the  inteiMnr  of  the  ooontiy.  fkJbri 
he  was"  still  at  Zanzibar. 

Mb.  Staioet  and  M.  Datalia  left  Imkrsi 
April  S6  for  Dar  ee  Salam.  13iey  nn  eqMtil 
back  on  May  6.  Messrs.  Camlner  aiDoini. 
the  other  members  of  the  Belgian  opi^itn 
at  Tabora,  the  capital  of  ITnyanyembe.  | 

It  is  stated  that  EingMteea,wkohitla»>  i 
nutation  of  bong  ao  well  diapoaed  to  Im^nai, 
has  thrown  so  mai^  obstacles  in  the  w  of 
Emin  Efiendi,  Who  haa  been  despatcliad  bf  C<i. 
Gordon  on  a  sdentifie  miorfcm  to  ugandtin^ 
nMghbonring  region,  that  a  finrnslGOoplntliu  i 
been  made  to  the  Sc^yid  of  Zsuilwr. 

A  FBESH  expedition  of  Frawi  ninoiiinii 
from  Ah^ria  ia  about  to  proceed  to  But  Abo- 
They  wiU  be  accompanied  by  a  nomlar  of  Belpu 

Zouaves  formerly  belon^ng  to  the  ?«pi  Onn, 
and  will  probably  start  about  the  end  of  the  pn- 
sent  month.  Boats  are  heaag  built  for  tltemu 
meces  tX  Algiers  fbr  the  navigatkHi  of  bte 
Tanganyika  and  the  Nyanzaa. 

We  learn  that,  after  aevazal  weeb  spent  a 
preparations,  a  party  of  misdonaries  of  fukei 
nationalities  left  Grahamstown  on  Afdl  1^ 
the  npper  waters  of  the  Zambesi. 

M.  Pkiuppe  Bbotoit,  who  has  ohtuaed  n* 
reputation  during  the  pe^t  two  yeata  in  vmot 
with  King  Minmbo,  of  Unyamwen,  w 
noaneed  bu  intwtion  of  starting  on  an  eiMbB" 
hunting  expedition  on  the  western  side  of  ^ 
Tanganyika,  with  the  view  of  Biakiiig  gw°| 
seriour  losses  which  he  has  recent^  sufltn^o^ 
maiaading  tribes  on  his  way  ftooL  the  ootit. 

UmXE  the  title  of  La  CamdlwtenKianip'f- 
la  Oaud daSuaiiL  Marios Fontane has juitF)> 
liahed  a  Report  which  he  addrassad  on  luj  1< 
the  Intematioiut  Oongreea  at  Fkris. 

Ai  a  meeting  of  the  French  OommitteeoTt^ 
Intenialiooal  Afiiean  Association,  held  Mt^^ 
under  the  preudencr  of  M.  Jdes  Fenr,  H-  ff" 
dinand  de  Lesaeps  read  a  Beport  sdvoeatiog  U' 
establiahment  of  two  stations  which  it  w*« " 
pected  would  rapidly  aaaume  great  imixirUBn 
They  would  be  well  stocked  with  proTUWtf^ 
merchandiae,  and  wonki  lead  to  a  tbowj- 
acquaintance  witli  regions  which  bate  Mm«^ 
ra^dly  tnTeraed  by  piewas  ex^onni 
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enjza^d  in  examining^  unknown  tiacta  of  countir 
would  also  Iw  able  to  resort  to  them  to  refit.  M. 
de  LeflBeps  proposed  that  the  two  atations  should 
be  estalmshed,  the  one  on  the  western  coast  near 
the  Gaboon,  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  coast 
near  the  points  now  occupied  by  other  nationali- 
ties. He  estimated  the  necessary  expenditure  at 
(t,000/.,  towards  which  he  asked  that  the  L^is- 
latore  ehould  make  a  grant  of  4,000/.  After 
some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed 
cat  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  by  the  MinistiT 
of  Pablic  Instruction  on  the  expeditions  of  MM. 
Roadaire,  Debaize,  and  Soleillet,  M.  Feny  pro- 
mised to  bring  the  matter  under  the  fitvouiable 
consideration  of  the  Qovemment. 

Lntkllisbhcb  has  been  received  of  the  arriTal 
of  Col.  Fnjevalsky  on  the  borders  of  Thibet  on 
iSBy  13.  After  leaving  Zlaisaan,  on  the  Chinese 
frontier^  he  travelled  for  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  River  Urungo,  which  &U8  into  Lake  Kjzyl- 
Bashi,  and  thence  made  his  way  over  the  Tien 
Shan  to  Hami. 

A.  TBLBeBAU  from  St  Petersburg  states  that 
the  xailwi^ snmy  between  Qrenburgand  Samar^ 
cand  will  be  ctmtdiMied  this  year.  The  explora- 
taons  will  bo  cuiied  on  ttom  the  Eva  Tongai 
district  alon^  the  Jaxartes  to  Ohimkend,  Tash- 
kend  and  Chinaz,  and  thence  to  Samaicand.  The 
navigability  of  the  Oxus  will  also  be  tested  from 
Kfaaszet  Imam  to  Petroakxaiidioval^  and  its  old 
bed  will  be  tlKVoaglily  examined. 


OPKH  BCB0ULS8HIP8  AT  THS  imVEBSmBB. 

Thb  memorial  to  the  Cambridge  TTniversity  Com- 
nuauonen  on  the  subject  of  open  schohuuiips,  to 
which  allosion  was  recently  made  in  the  Aoadbmt, 
has  now  been  published.   It  !b  signed  bv  about 
eighty  rendent  memben,  including  not  a  tew  dia- 
tingnifihed  names  |  but  this  cixcnoutuice  cannot 
exempt  it  lioin  criticism.    Indeed,  its  vagae  and 
negative  character  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
intentiootUy,  in  order  to  win  so  general  an  adhe- 
aioo.  After  much  eon^deration,  we  coitfess  our- 
selves  unable  to  discover  the  peoise  meaning  of 
the  document.   The  lai^fuage  u  so  framed  as  to 
imply  a  wish  to  abolish  altogether  scholarships 
for  open  competition ;  and  evidently  this  is  the 
common  inte^retation  wMch  has  been  placed 
upon  it.    But  a  more  careful  reading  tends 
to  show  that  the  memorialists  limit  themselves 
to  condemning  the  present  practice  of  award- 
ing scholarships  "to  persons  who  have  not  com- 
menced residence."    It  is  not  the  system  in 
gencoal  which  they  mean  to  attack,  bat  only  one 
of  its  leas  important  inddents.    We  haaurd  this 
interpretation  with  some  miagirii^,  for  it  seems 
to  save  the  sagacity  of  the  memarialisfs  at  the 
expoise  of  the  power  of  liter^  expression  pes- 
■ened  by  their  draughtsman.   The  subject  is  not 
one  wiui  regard  to  which  it  is  vrise  to  deal  in 
ambiguities.   There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  our 
aniversity  system    so  popular  throughout  the 
country  as  the  rule  of  awarding  BchofarshipB  by 
open  competition.   Like  the  examination  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  it  satisfies  the  democratic 
demand  for  rewarding  merit,  and  merit  slone;  and 
it  hA«  powarfuUy  influenced  for  good  the  curricu- 
lum of  our  public  schools.   To  tamper  with  this 
mle,  even  in  the  slightest  de^^ee,  would  inevitably 
irouse  a  storm  of  public  indignation.  School- 
uasters  would  eompUin  that  their  profession  was 
instil  ted ;  and  the  large  class  of  parents  with  -pto- 
miainff  sons  would  erj  out  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceivea  into  paying  for  an  education  suddenly 
tendered  unremnnerative.    Hitherto,  projects  of 
academical  reform  have  onl^y  fluttered  the  hopes 
uid  prejudices  of  those  withm  the  select  circle.  It 
will  oe  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  real  improve- 
ment if  crude^  theoiies  are  allowed  to  sUr  up 
against  the  univMsities  a  just  sentiment  of  alarm. 

But  if  this  apparent  attack  upon  the  principle 
of  open  scholanhips  ia  directed  in  reality  against 
meruy  one  of  the  present  misappUcationB  of 


that  principle,  we  can  only  wonder  that  so 
much  cry  should  be  nused  about  so  little 
wool.  The  fact  that  the  candidates  for 
scholarships  are  not  already  members  of  the 
university  is  a  detail  of  the  most  petty  order,  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  many  other  disadvan- 
tages that  migbt  be  named.  The  jnayer  of  the 
memorial  wo^d  be  technically  satisfied  if  every 
candidate  were  to  be  compelled  to  matriculate  as 
an  unattached  student  before  being  admitted  to 
the  competition.  This  is  not  the  place  or  the 
occasion  to  indicate  a  general  scheme  of  scholar- 
ship reform,  which  we  admit  to  be  sorely  needed 
at  both  univeruties.  It  is  enough  to  hare  proved 
tJiat  the  Cambridge  memorialists  have  clumuly 
trodden  upon  the  ddrts  of  a  large  questioa.  They 
advocate  the  "  extinotion  of  the  present  system," 
without  telling  ns  plunly  what  they  want  to  ex- 
tinguish, and  without,  suggesting  any  snhatitata. 


LSITERS  OP  THE  POST  FERDINAND  FBEILiaBlTH 
TO  THE  UTESABT  AND  HITSIOAL  CRITIO,  HXHBT 
r.  OHOB^BT. 

The  ao|iuuntance  of  which  these  letters  were  the 
fruit  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1843,  when 
Chorley  was  travelling  in  Germany  with  his 
brother  John,  and  obtained  an  introduction  to 
the  poet  through  Mrs.  Hovritt.  The  letters  were 
placed  at  my  oinKMsl,  among  other  materials,  for 
my  Memoir  of  Onorl^  in  1872-S,  but,  as  Fnih- 
gxath  was  then  living,  I  did  not  uiink  flt  to  make 
use  of  them.  As,  however,  they  contain  no  confi- 
dential communications,  there  can  be  no  imiaro- 
priety  in  publishing  them  now.  Their  diirf  interest 
conmsts  m  the  obriouBly  &ithful  picture  which 
they  afibrd  of  the  writer's  charactOT,  and  of  the 
wandering  life  which  his  outspoken  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  German  freedom  enforced  him  to  lead. 
Those,  too,  who  knew  Chorley  vrill  be  graUfled 
by  the  indirect  testimony  here  afforded  to  tJbat 
power  of  insuring  sympauav  and  the  ready  help- 
fulness which  wwe  among  his  prominent  charac- 
tonsticB.  Hbkbt  G.  Hbwlsxi. 

(1) 

"St.  Gov 

"  Dear  Sir ! 

"I  hope  yon  will  ezcoss  as  well  waj  lailneas  in 
aDswering  your  kind  letter  of  October  lOtb  1848,  as 
the  bad  Bndish  in  which  I  venture  at  last  to  fulfil 
my  duty.  Fray  aeenft  my  best  and  warmest  thanks 
for  the  precious  Mmonah  of  Mrt.  Hemant  you 
had  the  kind  new  to  present  me  with.  The  two 
Tolam«s  are  quite  a  treosnra  to  me.  I  have  read 
them  twice  and  thries,  and  they  have  been  a  never- 
to-bo-eihaoBtod  soozoe  cS  pleasure  and  instnulioa  to 
the  loneltnesa  of  my  winter.  Yon  are  to  be  envied 
tat  having  stood  near  to  such  a  noUe  and  amiable 
woman,  and  for  having  had  occasion  to  erect  her  such 
a  nobla  and  amiable  monument  as  yon  have  given  us 
in  the  MemoriaU.  I  have  now  finished  my  trana- 
Istion  of  a  collection  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  Poems,  and  as 
it  is  now  in  printi  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  send  yon 
a  copy  of  the  book.   The  publisher  has  bought  the 

S)rtrait  Un.  ^mans  from  Mesne.  Saunders  and 
tl^,  and  I  will  have  the  pleasare  therefore,  to  see 
my  own  book  ornamented  just  in  the  same  way  like 
yours.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg  yon  kindly  to  accept 
of  a  copy  of  the  aeweet  edition  of  my  Poems,  which, 
as  yon  will  we,  I  have  dedicated  to  oar  mutu^  friend, 
Mrs.  Howitt. 

"  Many  thanks  also  for  the  Bells  and  Pomt' 
fftanaiM  Bobert  Browning  I  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  Tigozoos  and 
original  poet,  whose  '  Oavalier  Tones '  have  quite 
en^ianted  me.  I  have  tamed  just  now  a  perfect 
radical,  but  '  Marching  along,  fifty  score  strong '  is 
nevertheless  a  pleasing  and  charming  song  to  me. 
What  a  warlike  measure  in  it  I  Is  it  not  indeed  like 
a  marching  army  f 

"  The  translations  in  the  DtiUia  Univertity  Maga- 
zine, I  must  own  it,  are  not  very  laudable.  Whatliber- 
tiee,  what  amplifications!  I  owe  indeed  very  much  to 
Mr.  Howitt  for  having  spoken  so  kindly  abont  my  poor 
things  in  his  G«rOT(»v— else,  what  an  idea  En^sh 
readers  most  form  themselTes  on  accoont  of  my 


poetry,  when  reading  such  staff  as  thia  Irisli. 
man's  translations  and  smart  speeches.  How  oftcti 
do  I  think  and  speak  of  you  and  your  brother  John  ! 
You  have  been  amongst  our  most  honoured  and  vel- 
come  visitors  of  last  summer,  and  I  cannot  be  thankful 
enong^  to  Mrs.  Howitt  for  having  pnwued  me  the 
pleasure  of  sseh  a  valuable  and  agreeable  aoquaint- 
ance.  Will  yon  stOT  also  this  year  some  weeks  in  oar 
neighbourhood?  Kow  happy  would  I  be  for  it! 
Though  I  leave  St.  Goar  yet  I  intend  to  stay  at 
Boppaid  at  least  to  the  end  of  June,  and  when  you 
ware  again  at  Mr.  Wappner's,  we  would  be  near 
enough  to  each  other  to  see  ourselves  often.  Do  you 
know  already  that  Mr.  Wappner's  Hotel,  'cum  Nas- 
sauer^f,'  was  devoured  by  the  fiames  last  autumn? 
It  was  abont  midnight — a  splendid,  bat  a  fsarful 
spectacle,  Thq  refiection  of  the  fire  in  the  dark  waves 
of  the  Rhine  was  almost  mameai  (by  the  bye :  my 
block  velvet  "magician's  coat  is  quite  torn  by  hard 
service — 8ie  transit  gloria  mnndi !).  Now  the  house 
is  rebuilt,  larger  than  before,  and  r*a^  to  receive 

Seats  again.  As  it  was  insured,  2b.  wappaer  has 
d  no  losses. 

"The  veiy  day  of  your  desartursk  looking  par 
hazard  into  a  fionner  vidume  of  Adunnan't  Forget- 
me-not,  1  found  a  fine  Welsh  legend  by  your  pen : 
'  The  Elves  of  Oaergwyn.'  I  &  Mrs.  Freiligrath. 
have  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  though  peihaps  you 
have  forgotten  it  ymuMLf  dnos  long  as  an  early  pro- 
duction. 

"I  intend  to  spend  some  weeks  at  Ostead  ia  the 
latter  part  of  summer  next.  Should  I  happen  at  the 
same  time  to  make  a  trip  over  the  Channel,  it  is  a 
matter  of  consequence  that  I  give  you  a  prewnro  of 
the  hand  at  Victoria  Square,  Ifi.  Let  me  know  what 
schemes  you  have  made  for  the  season. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  my  best  and  kindest 
adieus !  Once  more  and  from  all  my  heart :  excuse  nw 
Uuinett  1  It  is  soch  a  bad  vice^  and  a  man  in  a  black 
velvet  magician's  ooat  should  properly  not  be  guilty 
of  it!  ForgiTenie! 

"  How  does  Mr.  John  Chorlev  ?  To  yourself  and 
to  him  my  and  Mrs.  Freiligrath's  warmest  remem< 
brances !  Believe  me,  dear  ax,  always  futhfoUyand 
gratefally 

"Yours 

"Vmkooumd  VxEHjarnkTsu 

"  H.  F.  Chorley  Esq." 

(a) 

"Braaah,  Bne  da  PsAteo,  W. 
"OotbS^M 

"  My  dear  friend ! 

"Don't  be  angry  with  nw !  When  I  received  your 
kind  and  JriemUv  letter  of  April  29  (t<Hlay  six. 
months— a  damn*d  "  German  fashion ! ")  Z  was  just 
leaving  St.  Gear,  and  have  lived  ever  since  in  snch  a 
bustle  of  travelling,  bathing,  bookmokiog  and  expecta- 
tion, that,  though  I  had  indeed  sometimes  an  hour  of 
leisure,  yet  I  was  never  in  the  homoor  of  writing, 
letters.  The  book  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  yoo. 
herewith  has  spoiled  my  whole  ■ummsr;  in  the 
month  of  May  I  was  busy  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
press,  afterwards  I  had  to  correct  the  press,  and  then^ 
when  all  was  finished  and  the  little  volume  ^paring 
for  publication,  why  then  I  could  not  choose  but 
take  between  my  legs  the  road  which  leads  tO' 
Belgium,  having  no  mind,  of  oonrse,  to  be  put  between 
four  walls  by  his  majesty  the  King  of  all  the 
Pmsaiana.  And  so  I  am  now  '  OTsr  the  bordei  and 
awa,'  snugly  and  saftly  moofed  at  Bnmels  nsM  the 
jbot  of  'proud  St.  Michael's  tower.'  Perkapi  I  can 
return  to  Germany  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  I  can  not.  In  no  ease  however  I  shall  leave 
Belgium  before  I  have  followed  your  kind  invitation.. 
Thank  you  warmly  for  it.  As  I  could  not  leave 
Germany  sooner  than  the  19th  of  August  (at  the  end 
of  which  mouth  I  did  only  arrive  at  Ostead)  there  was- 
no  poerilality  ot  sseiag  yon  in  'yoar  Tillage,'  but 
rely  upon  it,  that  the  magioian  (witm)ut  his  black  coat, 
of  course)  will  perfbrm  ms  sorcery  at  Ko  15  Victoria 
Square  before  a  year  has  elapsed.  And  now,  my  dear 
fnend  (let  me  c^  you  so  and  throw  the  over- 
board), and  now,  howls  it  with  you?  Have  you  been 
on  the  Maine  and  the  Danube  ?  As  my  final  dwazture 
&om  Mayence  depended  wholly  from  the  pmter  of 
my  new  book  (it  was  printed  quite  in  secret  to  nrsvent 
treachery),  and  so  Z  had  then  still  some  renoeEVous 
with  my  family  ia  Westphalia,  I  could  not  eveu 
arrange  it  to  see  you  on  the  rood  (we  must  almost 
have  crossed  each  other) :  but  &om  thia  very  rsttion 
I  am  now  very  earioua  tokear  fonnyou.  i 
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"Are  you  back  from  yonr  joomey?  What  work 
are  you  about  to  gire  to  the  "world  ?  Are  you  iu  good 
health?  Aud  hov  does  your  brother  John,  -whose 
political  feelings,  by  the  bye,  Till  be  eluded  by  many 
of  the  poems  in  my  new  Tolnme,  as  I  suppose.  Be 
once  more  'generous,  brave  and  gentle 'i  Give  me 
foon  an  answer,  and  let  me  know  at  the  same  time, 
for  what  reasons  '  you  should  like  to  hare  a  quiet  talk 
with  me '  ?  I  promise  you  once  mora  that  ere  long 
you  shall  have  one  (your  invitation  is  too  kind,  that  I 
should  not  accept  it)  but  in  the  meantime  I  wished 
to  know,  if  there  exists  perhaps  a  particular  case, 
which  you  are  inelinod  to  talk  over  with  me.  Bely 
fltill  this  one  time  on  my  punetnali^ !  Being  no  more 
on  German  ground,  be  sure  that  HI  treat  you  no  more 

*  German  fashion.'  Stilltwo  questions !  Dare  I  send 
you  a  small  parcel,  to  be  fonrarded  by  your  and 
John  Chorley's  kindness  to  New  York?  And  then 
can  you  not  add  to  my  collection  of  autographons  some 
lines  of  the  Hemans,  Moore,  Woidsworth,  Tom 
Campbell  (requiescat  in  pace — he  was  a  noble  fellow 

*  for  a'  tkat  *),  Procter,  Coleridge,  South^,  and  other 
■of  your  poets  of  these  latter  days?  Countess  of 
Blessington,  of  course,  not  excepted.  You  could 
-oblige  me  immensely  by  every  bit  of  paper  of  this 
kind  you  would  be  able  to  miss !  And  now  adieu, 
my  dear  friend  \ 

"Mrs.  Freiligrath  returns  your  compliments !  Be- 
member  me  also  to  your  dear  brother!   And,  once 
more :  may  I  soon  hear,  that  you  have  forgiven  me  ! 
"YooiBtraly 

"F.  Fbehmsatb. 

"  MaodelflMlm  Butholdy,  whom  I  spoke  last 
summer  near  Fxancfort,  brought  me  your  remem- 
brances." 

(») 

"SSBtieda  PMtateo 

"  Nov.  SSth  l&M 

"  My  dear  friend,  many  thanks  for  your  kind,  your 
Teiy  Und  letter!  I  have  scarcely  deserved  it,  and 
will  he  worthy  of  it  at  least  by  answering  this  time 
'  iu  dut  time — How  vexing  indeed  to  have  passed  each 
other  so  very  near,  without  bavuig  met!  But  the 
fault  is  on  my  side,  and  it  is  but  just,  that  I  am  not 
only  vexed,  but  also  ashamed.  One  consolation 
there  lasts: — it  is  impossible  that  your  servant 
has  seen  me  the  23rd  August  at  Frankfort.  I 
woe  on  this  day  in  the  very  heart  of  West- 
phalia, near  Dortmund,  almost  half  the  vi^  between 
Bbine  and  Weser.  So  yoo  see,  that  either  your 
'  Bohemian '  has  been  diistaken  in  Ihe  person,  or  that 
I  must  go  double,  heaven  protect  me ! — Now  to  busi- 
ness!—I  must  own,  thatt  have  mused  already  myself 
on  '  tJie  practicability  of  my  establishing  some  literary 
intercourse  with  England.'  There  is  more  than  one 
reason  which  could  make  such  a  thing  derirable  to 
me,  and  though,  after  your  kind  and  open  communi- 
cation, I  see  very  well  that  a  happy  result  would  be 
only  a  happy  accident,  yet  I  iaat  hesitate  to  tell 
you  my  thoughts  about  the  matter.  Well,  don't  you 
believe,  xhtAtBeekl^  reviews  on  the  contemporary  beUa- 
iettres  of  Qermany,  written  by  my  pen,  would  be  an 
agreeable  gift  to  the  lovers  of  German  Hteratnre  in 
your  country  ?  And,  if  so,  would  sot  one  or  the 
other  of  your  flrst-rate  literaiy  Mngannes  be  willing 
to  make  me  its  regular  coneopondent  in  tlua  1»aDch  ? 
Fray,  tell  me  your  opinion  about  this  subject,  and  if 
anything  should  present  itself  accordiog  to  my 
wishes,  let  me  know  it  in  time  ■  I  must  still  add, 
that  my  correspondence  would  be  written  in  German, 
and  must  be  translated  at  London  into  English.  Be- 
sides, it  speaks  for  itself,  that  any  paper  whose 
columns  I  should  take  the  neolution  to  flll  must  be 
A  paper  of  libenl  p(yUtieal  prlnei^ee ;  fbr  though  of 
oonzM,  I  cannot  ham  the  intention  of  being  quite  as 
ftarions  in  my  English  critidsms  to  come,  than  in  my 
German  poems  that  have  been  ;  yet  you  conceive,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  en^iage  in  anything  bearing 
other  colours  than  those  of  hberty.  man  as  my 
task  (though  undertaken  partly,  as  I  don't  hesitate  to 
confess,  for  the  sake  of  a  decent  allowance)  would  be 
by  no  means  a  mere  mercenary  one :  on  the  contrary 
— I  would  ftjlfll  it  with  my  heart  and  my  soul,  eon- 
ddniog  it  aa  the  best  and  noblest  means  to  keep 
myself  OH  wumnf  with  home  and  its  literature  even 
in  exile.  So  you  know  my  opinicm  about  the  sutjeet. 
Is  yours  the  same  or  do  you  see  better  means,  to 
establish  matters  ?  Well ;  ^  quid  nonrit  rectiue, 
In  aoy  caae  write  me  soon,  and  let  me  beg 
Jim  fai  Qt»  mean  time  to  keep  the  iriude  ttatf  as  a 
secret,  and  this  letter  aa  a  eoaMentiat  one— ni  look 


for  the  Athenaeum  of  last  Saturday,  being  sure  in 
advance,  that  our  critical  and  translating  friend  of 
liverpool,  though  diffenng  from  me  in  our  views  on 
political  poetry,  caimot  but  fight  me  gallantly  and  in 
the  most  honourable  way.  A  part  of  our  German 
papers,  viz.,  those  of.  absolutism  and  reaction,  have 
treated  me  basely,  quite  as  I  did  expect  it.  The 
order  to  '  catch '  me  has  been  given  directly  by  the 
King  himself.  But  the  whole  edition,  consisting  of 
8,000  copies,  is  nearly  sold  at  this  moment,  and 
Germany  knows  the  volume  by  heart.  But :  '  Ger- 
many is  Hamlet!'  And  now  farewell!  My  wife 
nnites  with  me  in  kindest  regards  to  yourself  and 
yonr  brother  John.  Wa  wish  most  sincerely  that  yoor 
health  had  been  strengthened  lasdn^y  by  the  fresh 
air  of  the  Danube  and  tiie  Anstnan  Mountains; 
Gkid  bless  yon! 

"  Tm^  and  affectionately  yours, 

"  P.  Fbbujorate. 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  repeated  invitations,  and 
the  autograph  promise !  Next  Spring  X  come !  The 
parcels  for  Antwerp  [no]  I  have  forwarded  already 
vi&  Antwerp ! " 

"  S6  Bue  dn  Pachteo, 
"Btta  JannaiT,  1845. 
"  My  dear  friend !  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  almost 
six  weeks  since  and  as  I  cannot  imagine  that  you 
would  ever  get  it  into  your  thorough  British  mind  to 
usurp  my  own  good  right  of  answenog  letters  '  Ger- 
man fafhion,'  I  begin  to  suspect,  that  my  stud  epistle 
of  November  28th  has  miscarried.  Or  l»ve  yon  been 
too  much  occupied  in  this  busy  time  of  parting  and 
coming  years,  or  worst  of  all  has  your  illness  in- 
creased? J^ajlrtmesooB  hearfromyonl  I  could 
and  would  not  venture  to  beoome  a  monitor  in  this 
way,  if  it  was  nob  for  my  intention  of  leaving 
Brussels  in  some  weeks.  I  don't  like  this  foolish 
France-aping  country,  full  of  popery  and  Jesuitism, 
and  as  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  settle  in  England  or 
France,  I  shall  probably  go  to  Strasburgh,  where  I 
hare  the  Schwarewald-Mountains  in  view  and  where 
the  waves  of  my  own  green  Khine  will  sweep  down 
with  them  myblesnnga  and  greetjngs  to  Gexmaiiy 
and  to  my  own  old  heuth.  Is  case  you  should  suc- 
ceed in  procuring  me  a  connexion  with  one  of  your 
literary  journals,  of  course  I  should  entertain  it  as 
well  at  Strasburgh  than  at  Brussels.  Jjetters  from 
Strasburgh  to  London  going  over  Paris,  the  distance 
is  not  mt^  greater.  I  have  read  your  brother's  very 
kind  and  degant  review  on  my  'Glaubensbekennt- 
niss,'  *  and  I  beg  yon  to  thank  him  for  it  in  my 
name,  most  warnuy  and  friendly.  Our  creed  on  the 
ffenre  of  patriotic  poetry  being  not  the  same,  I  know 
the  more  to  appreciate  his  unpr^udiced  and  indul- 
gent estimation  of  my  verses.  Would  to  God,  that 
all  my  antagonists  in  Germany  behaved  in  the  same 
noble  and  geotleman-like  manner.  The  translations 
are  quite  excellent,  especially  that  of  '  Freedom  and 
Bi^*  In  the  second  (<  Im  Himnul) ')  the  last  line 
of  the  last  stanza  is  f^Ise,  a  drcnmstance  by  which 
the  point  of  the  whole  poem  has  been  lost.  '  Ja — Sie 
auch,  Mf^estat ! '  means  not :  '  Aye,  would  they, 
please  your  Majesty ! ' — There  is  much  more  malice 
in  these  words,  conveying  simply  this  opinion :  '  ^e, 
you  indeed,  your  Majesty,'  that  is  to  say :  *  "Sou, 
Frederic  the  Great,  would  have  done  all  this,  you 
have  said  just  now — bat — (the  malice  of  this  'but' 
the  old  gentlemen  keep  to  themselves)  but  yonr  great- 
grandson,  Mr.  Frederic  Wilhelm  IV.  is  fcr  no  means 
the  fellow  for  such  doings.'  f  Have  the  kindness,  to 
communicate  to  Mr.  John  Chorley  this  little  rectifica- 
tion ;  perhaps  he  alters  the  thing,  which  would  make 
me  very  glad.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  my  best 
excuses  for  my  introding  thus  with  my  German-Eng^sh 
chit-chat  on  your  precious  leisure !  As  I  told  you 
Strasbnr^  bears  the  [toio] !  When  you  see  the 
Howitts  tall  them  my  most  friendly  salutations;  I 

*  Athmaeum,  November  23,  1844. 

t  The  poem  describes  an  imagjnaiy  colloquy  in 
Heaven  between  Eredeiriek  tdu  Great  and  his  hwoes 
Ku£har,yon  Stein  and  others,  wfaernn,  after  severely 
commenting  upcm  the  wretched  condition  to  which  his 
unworthy  descendant  had  redneed  Fmssia,  he  declares 
that  bis  own  ambition,  were  he  sow  on  the  throne, 
would  be  to  endow  it  with  fr«e  institutions  and  win 
its  eternal  gratitude  as  "The  Feeze's  King;"  to 
I  iriiiefa  the  hsioes  zaspend  in  tb»  wcms  onotod  ahor& 
(B.  G.  fl.) 


shall  write  them  still  before  I  ieavs  ht«  Ht 
and  Mrs.  Freiligrath's  kind  wishesfor  the  ne»  jear- 
in  German  we  say :  *  Fros't  Nei^ahr.' 

"  Tnlj  and  afbtionstdy  jtm 

**  F.  FttBUBHiTH.- 

(6) 

"  Fetraij 

"My  dear  Chorley!  Our  last  letters  have  cK«jd 
each  other.   Many  thanks  for  yonzs,  and  my  bMuj 
warmest  wishes  for  your  bealtb,  vhich,  I  W,  i) 
better  now,  since  yon  nave  made  your  tiip  toUtQ. 
pool.   How  sorry  am  I,  that  you  have  not  «skA 
your  scheme  of  a  journey  to  ^nnckfort,  vhidi  nC 
have  given  me  the  great  joy  of  seeing  yoa  hen  { 
Brussels.   I  am  the  more  soiry  for  it  as-i^. 
all      wishes  and  aatidpations  I— I  shali  nol !» 
to  go  still  to  Loudon  before  I  leave  Belgiomfiir  Stru' 
bnnh.   I  must  save  now  what  money  I     fbi  x; 
settlement,  or  in  Alsatia,  orin  Smt2eTland{faiimi 
having  ezpulsed  last  we^  some  Frusuao  fngitirit,  i; 
would  be  lathsT  dangerous  to  st^  for  s  longer  tiu 
at  Straabm^h),  and  so  you  see,  that  I  ma;  tiuni;  id 
paying  a  visit  to  you  only  after  baTiog  voa  > 
lastivff  asylum,  a  centre  to  which  I  maj  Ktm 
after  a  longer  absence,  and  where  in  tbe  nua 
time,  I  know  safely  moored  the  baige  bearing  nr 
wife,  my  sister,  my  books,  and  my  manwrnpts-^T 
best  and  my  only  treosozes.   Let  me  ocl;  hiTe  sui 
an  asylum,  Ut  me  only  sit  snugly  wsin  ia  a  little 
house  (tf  my  own,  aod  mit'll  see  thatlhsniMfe- 
gotten  your  kind  and  friendly  inritationi.  Wtlan 
Brusseu  as  early  as  the  begiuning     Mudi,)d  u 
this  will  he  probably  the  lut  letter  I  write  m  fnc 
hwe,  yon  may  consider  it  aa  a  fare-well!  iabiil 
haTo  a  feeling,  as  if  I  had  parted  fimtpnAiH 
nngWmur.   England  and  Belgium  are  to  ae  (clrlib 
two  houses  separated  by  a  street,  and  tblae)  n 
have  written  each  other  during  this  wimc^'u 
me  as  so  many  calls  from  wuuEiw  tovii^  li^ 
peat  it — nothing  but  the  peculiar  dni£iUfi)U 
my  present  situation  could  prevent  roe  froa 
also  your  (2w>r.   Don't  forget  my  litemj^iJWTJii 
your  country.   You  are  ri^t :  woskly  lensfnuC' 
come  rather  too  often,  but  what  do  you  sajtaiiioi^ 
ones,  written  in  English,  and  compriw^  lU 
literairnewa  of  Germany  doringtheUitinitfh!  I 
don't  deny  that  an  sagaffsmait  of  that  kiwi  vnU^ 
agreeable  to  me,  and  with  regard  to  the  ^wnuan 
profit  I  would  earn  by  it !  X  am  no  mone^na^^K^ 
prineipty  but  in  a  crisis  like  that,  which  I  hi»  c<^ 
j  ured  op  some  months  ago,  only  to  be  at  nfl  tiifi  pj 
own  conscience,  every  honourable  way  of  6Wt»i^' 
myself  and  my  family  must  be  welcome  to  me.  Thut- 
fore  once  more,  don't  forget  the  matter— DuiC  f<^' 
my  literary  pUns  with  yonr  country.  Hov  is  it 
the  Athenaumf    I  should  like  beat  to  bwjj 
engagement  with  this  paper,  as  ytw  are  coniiKW 
with  it.*  Your  brother's  translations  in  thoififw-^ 
of  Nov.  23rd  have  been  spoken  of  with  highpraisu: 
some  of  our  newspapers.   Dare  I  ask  yon  and 
forward   the  enclosed    letter  with  nert  HiliM 
'Steamer'?    Many  excuses  and  many  thuikt  a 
course !   And  now,  my  dear  friend  and  ("WV™, 
my  nrnghbooTi  a  warm  and  friendly  adien!  ^ 
you  have  to  ccHnmnnieate  me  anything,  ynv  ""^ 
find  me  here  till  the  let  March— Jo^,  direct  tw=i^ 
my  publisher  Vietor  von  Zabem  at  Mca/eny. 
and  your  brother  John  many  kind  coBiplimenii-- 
meandMrs-Froiligrath!  Willwa seeyoaperfap^^ 
summer  in  Switzerland  ?   I  write  to  you  as  ««.^ 
have  found  a  new  place  of  abode.  Farew^:  i- 
give  all  trouble  I  make  you  and  belisTeiv^ 
Chorley  always  afbctionatdly  and  faithfully 
"Yonrs 

"H.F.0horki7,  Esq." 

(6) 

«  UamAerg  near  BapptriA»^ 
"LakBofZiirid! 

"  My  dear  Chorley !— It  is  long  wnce  wheni  re<s*=^ 
your  last  kind  letter,  and  if  I  had  not  been  a  (aff^- 
(or  at  least  a  vambond)  all  this  time,  I  vaa 
to  be  excused.   Foi^ive  me  once  more,  dew  taA  ^ 
oured  friend,  and  be  convinced  that  i^"*.""^ 
wandoing  and  uneomfbrtable  lift  which  hu 

•  The  desired  engagement  with  thie  jonrwl^ 
erentoaUy  obt^n^tl)^h  GbiaAvfi  ffiendl;'*^ 
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m*  a  nlent — though  no  moaai  a  fingetting — era- 
nspoodent. 

"  Now  we  haro  alieady  July,  and  if  mj  vishes,  to 
>-e  70a  next  aatama,  shall  be  fulfilled,  it  is  the 
highest  time  to  write  yon  a  word  from  my  present 
ab'xle,  that  you  may  inow  it  and  that  yoa  can  find 
me.  Mayeoberg  ia  a  small  and  very  decent  country 
honsa  near  the  little  and  ngly  old  toTn  of  Bapper- 
scbvyl,  at  some  hours  distance  from  Zurich.  The 
r;>w  from  our  windows  is  quite  charming — more 
ple.'.sant  and  lorely  than  grand  and  sublime. 

'■  NeTerthelesa  we  see  a  part  of  the  Alps  with 
their  eternal  snow :  &laroisch,  Uiirtschenstook,  Speer, 
Siiatis  are  the  most  considerable  summita  we  see  be- 
f  iro  us,  when — they  don't  happen  to  be  corered  with 
interesting  mists.  The  lake  of  Zurich  spreads  at  our 
ff>eL  almost  in  its  whole  length,  a  beantifkil,  many 
odonred  and  always  varying  sheet  of  water. 

"  So,  my  dear  friend,  yon  know  where  I  am  to  be 
found,  and  I  wish  meet  heartily,  that  yon'U  extend  your 
this  year's-jonrney  to  Switzerland  and  to  my  solitary 
tower.  When  yon  come  still  in  the  month  of  August, 
I  can  rTso  invite  yon  to  .tarry  for  a  while  in  my  own 
house — a  joy  which  I  would  be  obliged  to  resign 
iu  Sept«mbtir,  when  Mrs.  Freiligzath  axpects  her 
delirerance.  You  may  imagine  how  haew  we  axe 
already  in  anticipating  the  pleasures  of  a  merry 
christening!  Would  to  Qod,  that  you  were  preset 
at  its  celebration  ! — 

"  The  country  is  quiet  now,  and  though  it  seems  to 
me  ooly  a  calm  before  a  new  storm,  yet  a  teaveller 
and  a  stranger  is  as  safb  as  ever.  Then  don't  give 
upyonr  coming  for  that  reason!  TzaTallers  of  all 
descripUon  run  about  the  country,  qmte  as  in  former 
years.  Thursday  last  even  £4igt  spen^  BQn^  hours 
with  me.  fie  came  from  Znrieb  to  see  ma,  and  to 
day  still  I'll  return  the  Tisit. 

"  I  promise  myself  great  enjoyment  irQm  his  con- 
cert, and  still  more  bom  a  little  soir^,  which  he 
intends  to  give  after  the  concert  to  some  of  his  Swiss 
friends  in  his  own  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Battr.  He  spoke 
to  me  about  you  with  great  and  real  flucdahip,*  and 
amds  yoa  many  friendly  complimeBts. 

"  And  BOW,  mj  dpar  friend,  let  me  hope  that  lome 
lines  from  yon  will  soon  annonnee  to  me  that  and 
when  I  may  expect  you.  When  yon  are  once  on  the 
RluDS  and  have  establiahed  your  mother  comfortably 
for  some  weeks  at  Nonnenwerth,  or  St.  Goarsbausen, 
it  is  indeed  only  a  jump  to  Switurland. 

"from  ItlaffeDce  yoa  can  come  in  not  quite  three 
dayato/urich!  How  do  yoa  do?  Hovdoeayoor 
brother  John?  My  and  TOn.  l^eiligraUi'a  kindeat 
r<*g»rds  to  you  both  I  Periiapa  your  brother  comes 
with  you? 

-'  That  would  be  capital ! 

"  Oood  bye  for  to  day  I   Beheve  me  always,  my 
dear  Chorley,  youts  y«xy  truly  and  afiectionately 
"  F.  PBrnxjaBATH.* 


■ELEOTKH  BOOXS. 
Gtneral  lAtentur*. 

BitnnAit-'WHxrHAH,  J.  W.    Bondma  and  British  Gnlana. 
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C.Le«T.  Str.Wo. 
LTSDo.iT,  Sir  David,  of  tfaeHouiit  Works,  ed.  DaTld  Laloc. 

Kdintargh :  Fatenon.  63f. 
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blB  ISST.  Cofatoiu :  Denkert.  8  M. 
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XVVMtSe.  Paris :Plon.  Tfr.Wc 
MlAi-iD  foederaU  Belgll  lan  mladmils  Batavaa  daaortptlo,  qoam 

Th.  do  Oook  dapoalto  proricarii  mmute  B.  r.  oongTegatilonl 
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0«oMdite.  Halle:  WaksAtM.  tU.  

**  *  For  writing  his  name  in  Ibi,  KvUigiaUi'B 
album,  he  chose  expressly  the  page  on  which  ami  had 
written  your  sonnet  on  the  lake  of  Laadi.  &  Hked 
bMt  to  M  io  yonr  company." 


J^SiMl  AnSMW. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

A  OOlEFOsmOH  IH  IHE  "  UBSFBACHB.'* 

'  Trls.  Coll.,  Camluldge :  Jnna  7, 1879. 

The  Buhjouiedi  attempt  at  compoution.  in  .the 
"  UispEache  maj  be  interaeting  to  your  readers. 
It  was  writtffli  ill  Aivpat  last  year,  as  a  finale  to 
a  eoiuse  of  papers',  in '.  PMlologT,  and  was  intended 
to  \aim  home  to.  the  class  tiie  inductiTe  side  of 
Indo-^irqpoan.etpnologyf  and  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  langnage,  besides  bong  a  sort  of 
|ffol)1eni-pap«r  on*the  book-work  whion  had  been 
indiided  in  the' previous  papers.  I  have  endea^ 
Tonrad  to  mal»  the  trandation  as  correct  as  pos- 
mble,  and  have  submitted  it  to  competent  jad^ 
for  that  purpoae ; :  but  I  am  aware  ioBi  it  contains 
Botne^  perhaps  J^^lt  things  on  which  there  -will  he 
two  op^nioDs. ;  "  The  memod  I  have  followed  in 
composing  it  has  been  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Iiido-£uropean  roots  are  ordinarily  detramined. 
I  have  examined  all  the  fetms  of  the  cognate  lan- 
guages and  deduced  from  them  what  was  most 
probablT  the  ori^nal  one ;  in  some  cases  the  form 
obtained  would  probably  be  only  possiUe  and  in- 
telligible in  Indo-European.  In  CMMdorion,  I  may 
say  that  I  only  claim  for  the  piece  one  merit — the 
merit  of  novelty. 

JExgUah.  Iiido-European* 

"  The  sutt  blazes  in  hea-  "  Svars  bhragati  ani  va- 

Tenmovingin  midcourse;  mnai,   aimam  madhyam 

the  oxen  have  crept  under  yants.    gavas  sasarpanti 

the  trees  and  the  birds  npa  drums  na  ka  avayas 

more  not  their  wings  in  kinnati  patatra  patant^fl- 

flight.   Alone  a  woman  sas.    ud&  gan&  aadayati 

sits,  letting  the  tears  fall  gharanty&    dakravS  apa 

from  her  eyes.     These  akabhySms.  sa  vakati  tarns 

words  she  rocaks :  *  Father  vakams.    '  Dyaos  patars, 

HeaTen,  who  givest  good  tram    dadasi  gham&na- 

and  pleasant  gifts  to  men,  bbyams  dana  rasva  kalya 

thou  knowest  my  desire,  ka,  tram  riraidtra  lau- 

The  light  of  day  gladdens  bhammamas.  roksdinasya 

me   not   and   sleenlesi  na  tatpati  mam  naktayas 

nights  distress  me.  Sing  ka  aQSTapnasaa  rumsanti 

of  the  Oods,  give  now  to  mam.   rus  daivam,  dada- 

my  strong  son  peaoe  and  dhi    nu   suuarai  kaurai 

a  glorioQs  life  and  looee  mamas  ramam  givatam  ka 

me  from  my  fbar.* "  sukrarasam,    Inaadhi  ka 
mam  bhayaU* " 

J.  P.  POSISAIE. 


TAIFB  AHD  SHUTS  OF  B.  T.  OOLEBIDQB  AHD 
■WOBDaTTOmt. 
Temple  Bead,  Dntdin :  June  9, 1879. 

The  excellent  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  published  by  Pickering,  1877, 
includes  several  poems  previously  overloo'ked. 
Two  pieces  vrith  wnich  the  editor  seems  to  have 
been  unacquainted  may  be  found  in  "  Poems :  by 
FVancis  Wrangham,  M.A.,  Member  of  TriniU^ 
College,  Oambnd^.  London  (1796).  Sold  by  J. 
Mawman"  ("Privately  printed*' says  Lowndes). 
Li  lua  Advertisement  Wrangham  writes: — "As 
imj^ying  the  posseeuon  of  scaue  invaluable  ftiend- 


*  Of  the  period  inmadiatalv  pncading  the  sepaza* 
tton. 


ships  I  feel  a  pride  in  stating  that  .  .  .11  the 
English  lines  p.  70  with  the  three  stanzas  sub- 
joined in  a  note  p.  83  [arel  by  S.  T.  Coleridge." 
The  lines  are  a  traiulation  of  Wranghun's 
"  Hendecasyllabi.  Ad  Bruntonam  k  Granta 
exituram."  The  actress  is  praised  for  her  render- 
ing of  the  parts  of  Monimia  and  of  Jtiliet. 
Coleridge's  veiaes  beg^n  thus: — 
"  Maid  of  unboastf  ol  charms !  whom  wbite-rob'd 
Truth 

Si^t  onward  guiding  through  the  maze  of  yonth» 
FOTbade  the  Oizoe  Praise  to  witeb  thy  Bonl; 
And  dashed  to  earth  th'  mtoxieatin^  howl ; 
Thee  meek-eyed  Pity,  eloquently  foir, 
Clas^d  to  her  bosom  with  a  mother's  care.' 
The  tragic  Brunton  had  become— bj  a  misnomer 
—Mrs.  Jlferry ;  Coleridge's  verses  were  Bent  to 
her  slater  with  the  following  stanzas: — 
"  That  darling  of  the  Tragic  Muse— 
When  Wrangham  sung  her  praise, 
Thalia  lost  her  rosy  hues 
And  sicken'd  at  his  lays ; 

Bnt  transient  was  th'  unwonted  sigh ; 

For  soon  the  Goddess  'spied 
A  sister  form  of  mirthfnl  eye, 

And  danc'd  for  joy  and  cried ; 

'  Meek  Pity's  sweetest  child,  proud  daue, 

The  &te8  have  given  to  you  I 
Still  bid  your  Poet  boast  her  name ; 
I  have  my  fonnton  too.' " 
The  same  volume  contains  a  translation  from 
the  French  by  William  Wordsworth  tp. which  I 
do  Bot  zememliar  to  bare  era;  KeniofaiBDce  made, 
"Ia  Nuasance  de  1* Amour"  is  attributed 
Wrangham  to  a  shadowy  "  Anon."   The  transla- 
tion is  a  eurioaty;  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
noit<W<»d8W(»tuan  and  anti-Wordsworthian : — 
"  When  Love  was  bom  (rf  heavenly  line, 

What  dire  intrigues  disturl/d  Oythera's  joy  1 
Till  Tonus  cried  *  A  mother's  heart  is  mine ; 
None  but  myaelf  shall  nurse  my  baj' "  < 

But,  in&nt  as  he  waa,  the  ehild 

In  that  divine  embrace  enchanted  lay ; 
And,  by  the  beauty  of  the  vase  begail'd, 
Forgot  the  beverage — and  pin^d  away." 
Tenderness,  Candour,  Gaiety,  Delicacy,  Compli- 
ance, and  Voluptuous  Joy  offer  themselves  «ich 
in  turn  as  the  foster-mother  of  Love.   Hope  is 
chosen  to  Uiis  imp«»rtaDt  trust,  but  Enjoyment, 
di^uised  as  Lmooenoef  proffen  her  Bsmcee  t(v 
Hope  :— 
It  happen'd  that,  to  sleep  inalin'd, 

Deluded  Hope  for  one  short  hour 
To  that  &lse  Innoceoee's  power 
Her  little  charge  eonsign'd. 

The  Goddess  then  her  lap  with  sweetmeats  fill'd; 
And  gave,  in  bandfols  gave,  the  treacherous- 
store: 

A  wild  delirium  first  the  inf^  tbrill'd; 
But  aoon  upon  her  breast  he  sunk— to  wake  no- 
more." 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth Iiad  met  one  another  when  Wrangham's 
little  volume  appesndj  here  certunly  for  the- 
first  time  thnr  names  ^tpear  together  in  aliterar^ 
coimexioiL  Edwabd  Dowdbv, 


BmtOLOGY  Oy  UAIJAH  "CODA. 
6  Hortolk  TocnuM,  Bi^swster,  T. :  Jane  7, 1879. 
Accordii^  to  Diez,  even  in  the  last  edition  of 
1879  ofhis  Etvmotoffiachet  Worterbuch  der 
ronumucAen  J^tuAen,  page  103,  the  word  coda, 
"  taU,"  is  made  to  derive  from  the  .  Latin  couch. 
This  elTmokigy  seems  to  be  instifled  by  the  pe^- 
mntation  of  mt  into  open  0  wmch  ooonrs  iA  a  great 
numbex  of  words,  suck  as  OS0, "  I  dflsra,"  udo, "  I 
hear,"  ore,  "gold,"  «*»a.  "thing,"  ohiottro^ 
"cloister,"  fooe,  "mouth  (of  a  river),"  />«ie^ 
"fraud,"  ^oSo,  "I  enjoy,"  aUoro,  "hiurel/  lode^ 
"  pnuse,"  morof  "  Moor,"  po«,  "  little,"  poverty 
"  poor/ oMd, "  reet,"  roco,  «  hoarse,"  foro,  "buU," 
from  auaeo,  audio,  mmmi,  cauta,  ci<mttrUm,fmtXy 
Jraug,  ffoudao,  laanu,  Imu.  nutUTM,  paaau,  pauper 
paum,  rmuuif  tamiu./-  Tb»  0  of  cixii,  howew> 
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is  a  Tery  derided  shut  as  in  rodere,  "  to 
gnaw,"  from  Latin  rodere,  and,  in  adopt- 
ing Diez's  etymology,  it  would  be  the  only 
■word  in  which  Latin  au  had  become  Italian 
Bhut  o.  Yet  this  very  strange  exception 
could  not  be  denied  if  it  were  not  possible 
to  derive  coda  from  some  other  word  than 
Cauda.  Now,  c6da  exists  iD  Latin  as  a  syn- 
onym of  eaada,  and  it  ib  to  be  found  in  Varro 
and  Petroniua,  in  such  phiases  as  these : — cants 
SUM  coda,  equMt  coda  atnplaf  &e.  It  seMns,  there- 
fore, natural  that  to  it,  and  not  to  caada,  the 
immediate  etymoh^  of  Italian  coda  shoum  be 
Attributed. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  long  Latin  o  in 
coda,  it  must  hare  been  open  nnther  more  nor  less 
than  all  o  derired  from  au,  as  is  shown  by  tiie 
actual  Itajian  pronunciation  of  the  o  directly 
derived  from  this  diphthong;  while  such  is 
not  the  case  vith  the  o  of  Italian  coda,  which 
diiectly  dflriTea  ficom  long  Latin  o. 

L.-L.  BOSTAPABKB. 


APPomncEvis  tob  razi  wees. 

SIOXIUT,  Jna*  18.— 4  PJI.  AxUtlo. 

8p.1I.  Tlctoitalutitote:  Animal  k&Bxtm. 
TOBm>AT,  June  17.-T.U  pjf.  BlatMleal:  "On  tabolur 
An«l7ili,"  b7  Dr.  ao7. 
8.80  PJf.  Zoolo^od :  "  Oa  the  UoUnioa  proocnd  dnrtng 
tha  Liahtidiiff  and  Fiaragiiiu  Bxpndltlona,  1868-70,"  n., 
bjr  J.  0*711  Jflttrsn ;  *■  On  tte  AemOemjf  leneopta  at 
Onv."tiTl.B.AMMi;  "On Om  Uutttes," Iv Dr.  J. 

VtennuT,  Jnna  18.— 7  p  Jt.  ItatanolotlMl ;  "BoMrtonthe 
laUKoMaaal  Ustoondogloal  Caagttm  lUla  «t  Bomo, 
April,  1B7S,"  br  B.  H.  Soott;  *' Tbomunaetor  Ez- 
poanm— Wall  vertut  StmnMn's  Sonaw,"  W. 
Manioa;  "On  Uw  HnrilowM  lUnztUiH  on 
Mart*  1879,"  ^  a  Uddmm ;  "  On  b  imnurk- 
mtde  DtetnrbBaoa  of  AuonelTlo  PreMore  obserred  mt 
Um  Boyal  ObMrvKtacj,  Qraenwldi,  on  lUy  18. 18TS." 
tvW.EIUi;  "HgCeonuero'  MosvOorpcm,  Tlrboot, 
UTS,"  by  0.  H.  FeuBon. 

S  P  JL  AiAMolMdad  AjwodaBon !  "  DImx>tm7  of  Bonwn 
Bmubm  at  SunyttmA  Mania,"  by  W.  Jtaiy ;  "Ooro. 
nation  Hadali  of  Oeorg*  Ocman  Aitiatt,"  by 
a.  O.  Adami ;  « Inmlbtd  Slona  In  Wj  Oathadral,'*  br 
W.deOnr  Btish. 
VuUBSDAT,  Jnna  19.— Tfji.  Hnmkmatlo :  Aaoinmrf, 

i  PJf.  Titnnaan ;  "  Corpadnm  aa  Indlgonona  to  ADBtraU^" 
tvE*M-BailCT;  nam  of  Norttura China,"  by  J.  O. 
Mker  and  B.  La  Karabant  Moora : "  Hew  Ptdjioa,"  far 
Fral.O.Bnik;  "AnibaUan  LI^«na  of  B.  Btown^ 
HoibailnB,"  Iv  ttia  Bav.  J.  H.  OnmMa. 

Spji.  OtaamloaL 

8.S0FJC  BoraL 

eJOP.li.  AndmiadM. 
mur,  Jnna 90.-4 FJf.  Phncaogfaal;  "Ob  tlte langnagct of 
AUcm'  It  B.  K.  Gnat. 


80IENCE. 

Medioiaiaeh-pharmaeeutuche  Botanik.  Yon 
Dr.  Chr.  Lnerssen.  Baud  X, — Krypto- 
gamen.    (Leipzig:  Haessel.) 

If  an  apology  is  necessary  for  now  writing 
ttboat  a  book  which  judged  by  its  title  wonla 
be  outside  my  experience,  I  would  say 
that  in  &ct  the  book  scarcely  answers  to  its 
title ;  beoause,  although  it  is  intended  prin- 
UEMlly  tor  jduvmaoentioal  read«r8,  and  al. 
thoDgh  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  plants 
aro  nndonbtedly  diBcussed  as  fully  as  they 
deeerre  to  be  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, yet  the  prominent  feature  of  the  book 
ia  its  excellent  treatment  of  the  morphology 
of  the  fonuliea  of  Cryptogams.  In  this 
respect  Utere  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  ia  at  the  present  moment  nniiTalleo 
as  a  student's  handbook. 

Dr.  liaerasen  began  ita  publication  in 
1877,  and  this  unfortunate  mode  of  issuing 
a  work  in  parts  leads  to  a  de^ee  of  inequality 
in  the  ^es  of  those  who  take  it  up  first  in 
its  completed  form ;  not,  however,  bo  much 
as  mi^ht  be  imagined,  since  the  progress 
made  u  the  morphology  of  these  eurlier 
groups  has  not  benx  great  in  tiu  last  two 
yean — ^ifwa  except  the  .Sacjeriaeeae.  Oliier- 


wisQ  the  several  parts  of  the  book  are  cer- 
tainly  not  far  behind  the  date  of  their  pub- 
lication. 

In  the  difficult  matter  of  classification  Dr. 
Lnerssen  has  made,  perhaps,  the  best  choice 
open  to  him  in  adopting  that  of  Sachs,  with 
here  and  there  alterations,  which  have  been 
introduced  in  most  cases  wisely.  For  some 
time,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Sachs  classification. 
Its  insufficiency,  and  in  many  respects  its 
artiSciality,  are  becoming  more  apparent 
with  the  advance  of  the  study  and  the  fresh 
ideas  brought  oat  by  discussion  in  the  cases 
of  particular  families.  Instructive  in  this 
respect  was  the  discussion  between  Messrs. 
A.  W,  Bennett  and  Sidney  Vines  on  the 
position  of  the  Oharaceae  (see  Journ.  Bot., 
July  and  December  1878,  March  1879),  in 
which  neither  defended  Sachs's  position. 
Dr.  Luerssen  oarefolly  and  fully  diagnoses 
the  classes,  orders,  and  families,  and  of  each 
family  the  typical  genera — a  boon  to  syste- 
matic Cryptogamio  botanists,  which  it  is 
hoped  they  may  see  their  way  to  accept 
with  leas  than  their  proverbial  slowness  in 
recognising  anything  new  in  morphology. 
Schwendener's  efforts,  at  least,  for  their 
benefit  have  as  yet  been  in  vain.  Not  only 
the  morphological  characters,  but  the  habits 
of  life  and  the  medicinal  and  economic  pro- 
perties, where  known,  are  carefully  dealt 
with.  Throughout  the  book  this  system  of 
treatment  is  anvaryingly  carried  out ;  and 
the  small  number  .of  even  typographical 
errors  is  a  matter  of  surprise. 

As  ito  the  difficulty  steadily  growing  round 
the  nomenclature  of  oi^ns,  Dr.  LuersBen 
does  not  attempt  its  solution.  Almost  any 
system,  if  it  possessed  symmetry,  would  be 
better  than  the  present  chaos  of  terms. 

Geobgb  Mobkat. 


Altslovenische  Lautlehre.    You  Franz  Miklo- 
sich,    (Wien :  Braumuller.) 

The  AUtlovenuehe  LauUehre  of  Prof.  Miklo- 
sich,  of  which  this  is  a  third  and  improved 
edition,  forms  a  part  of  his  great  OomparO' 
tive  Orammar  of  the  Slavonic  Languages, 
which  is  now  being  gradually  reprinted.  By 
its  veij  title  the  Professor  proclaims  his 
antf^onism  to  the  views  of  Schleicher,  Les- 
kien,  and  others  who  have  styled  the  lan- 
guage Old  Bulgarian.  This  opinion,  which 
Dr.  Miklosich  probably  imbibed  fi^om  his 
former  master  the  great  Slavist  Kopitar,  who 
died  in  1844,  he  has  maintained  in  many  of 
his  writings,  although  be  has  latterly  been 
fighting  almost  single-handed.  In  his 
Altaloveniscke  Formenlekre  in  Paradigmenf 
published  at  Vienna  in  1874,  he  throws 
down  the  gauntlet  in  the  following  wor^ : — 
"  The  language  which  forms  the  sabject  <^  the 
present  tr^dae  is  according  to  our  firm  belief,  in 
spite  of  all  opinions  expressed  to  the  contrary, 
that  of  the  Pannonian  Slovens  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century.  This  was  in  the  succeeding 
centuries  the  liturgical  tODgue  of  the  Bulgarian 
Slovens,  the  Serba,  Croats,  and  finally  of  the 
Eoamans.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  by  each  of 
these  peoples  brought  nearer  to  their  own  dialect." 

In  the  I^efiioe  to  the  last-mentioned  work 
the  whole  question  is  examined  with  great 
minuteness,  but  the  m^ority  of  Slavonic 
scholars  still  remain  unconverted  and  adhere 


to  the  opinion  of  Schleicher.  The  miit 
who  desires  to  see  the  subject  fnlly  handled 
must  be  sent  to  his  monograph:  iff  jg, 
AUMrchenslawiache  AUalmeeuiseh  ! 

At  page  20  of  the  present  work  we  see  tW 
Prof.  Miklosich  maintains  the  view  thtt  tie 
Glagolitio  alphabet  ia  the  oldest ;  in  whicli  le 
is  again  at  variance  with  the  author  of 
Formenlekre  der  Kirehenslawiichen  Sprvk 
Merely  to  state  the  arguments  on  this  B. 
cult  subject  would  occnpy  much  more  spue 
than  I  can  legitimately  claim  ;  the  vieir  i 
Schleicher  that  this  grotesque-looting  al. 
phabet  is  modelled  upon  the  Cyrillic  appears 
more  sober.  The  two  questions  divide  tke 
Slavonic  campa,  and  they  are  not  discnssed 
on  philological  grounds  only :  feelings  of  re- 
ligion and  nationality  are  introdaced ;  per- 
haps in  oar  more  western  part  of  Enn^ 
the  matter  can  be  viewed  in  the  "  dry  light '' 
which  Bacon  thonght  so  neoessuy  for  iS 
investigations. 

However  these  things  may  be,  there  cm  be 
no  question  that  titie  Comparative  Gtunmir 
of  luklosich  is  a  noble  work,  a  monument  of 
genius  and  industry.    It  is  valuable  not  odIj 
to  the  Slavonic  student,  but  to  all  philologifta, 
certainly  to  those  who  busy  themselves  witb 
the  Indo-European  branch.    The  etaij  of 
*'  Slaviatio  "  ia  so  depreciated  iu  this  eooctij 
that  we  run  the  risk  of  foi^ttiugthegreu 
light  thrown  upon  other  memben  of  tie 
same  family  by  this  richly-developed  ind 
highly-synthetic  group.    Thus,  formstuce, 
Dr.  Mildosich  continually  traces  tkiffimtia 
of  Sanskritand  Old  Bactrian~or,  uitfH* 
sist  in  calling  it,  Zend — with  SUtoiue. 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  some  portioDi 
of  this  work  which  seem  especiallf  nluUe. 
The  treatment  of  the  nasals  (p.  34)  is  a- 
haustive.  The  &ct  that  tiiere  were  uoIb  in 
Old  Bulgarian — as  I  must  ti^e  leave  to 
it  pace  tanti  viri — was  first  pointed  ont by 
Voatokov.  Among  the  Neo-Shtvoniclangiiigo 
they  are  completely  preserved  only  in  Polish 
and  a  dialect  of  the  Bulgarian ;  bnt  tr&ces  can 
be  found  iu  the  Modem  Slovenish,  and  their 
existence  in  Folabish,  the  extinct  langoAge 
of  the  Slavs  on  the  Elbe,  has  been  shown  in 
the  masterly  monograph  of  Schleicher. 
Their  importonce  in  the  study  of  SlsTcniic 
phonetics  needs  no  comment.  The  gron[Biig 
of  the  consonants  in  the  XaufZcArs  will  strike 
the  reader  as  peculiar,  but  it  is  sciflDtifc. 
Dr.  Miklosich  is  right  in  calling  /  an  on- 
Slavonic  sound  j>nman*^ :  Isay"prinitfi^ 
becanse  it  has  crept  into  some  of  the  mo^ 
sounds  of  the  later  dialects.  Bat  ^ 
the  cognate  Lithuanian  will  fumisb  as  fi* 
au  illustration  in  the  form  "Priczkns"^ 
"  Fritz ; "  and  we  may  also  compare  "Bedfc 
for"  Frederick'Mn  Bohemian.  ContinnaLJa 
this  work  we  have  very  happy  illoatru* 
of  Slavonic  firom  the  (old)  Prussian,  U^; 
anian  and  Lettish :  thus  how  interesting  a 
the  form  "  nevints  "  (nine),  which  has  become 
corrupted  in  the  Slavonic  languages  ifit^ 
"dev^t  "from  supposed  analogy  with  "desft 
(ten).  Agfun  compare  the  BossiMi  "os&.'  * 
wasp,  with  the  Lithuanian  "  vapaa,"  Pni»»» 
"  wobse." 

The  ratimaU  of  the  final  e's-for  I  oast 
express  the  sounds  thus  clumsily,  despairing 
of  Cyrillic  type  among  our  printers— is  gi^"" 
at  great  length,  and  mudi  light  is  thi«^ 
upon  this  complipai{ed  question.  The  «^ 
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larx  s  ignore  these  sounds,  but  the  stroDger 
is    osed  in  Neo-Balgarian,  the  proniincia- 
ion  ,  however,  being  greatly  modified.  The 
lee^  gnttarol  i,  bo  striking  a  sound  iu 
luasiaD  and  Polish,  is  discussed  at  great 
csL^Qi  (p.  149).     It  is  a  characteristic  of 
tha  SlaTonic  laiigiia|fe8,  but  is  found  in 
rii.«:iiBhaBdBoiLmanian.  Metathesis  is  also 
DO.  «:h  developed  in  this  ftunily:  c/.  "brada, 
wr^"  "mlad',  molod'."    Prof.  Mikbsich 
m  well  iUuslmted  this  law  of  Slavonic  pbo- 
tet  ac8.   Among  other  points  I  maj  mention 
1^    dislike  of  the  Slavouians  to  begin  words 
nt  ~h  a,  e  or  o,  pnre ;  many  of  the  words 
itsKruQencing  with  these  vowels  have  been 
m^roduoed  nrom  foreign  sources,  but  every, 
rh-^re  the  excessive  tendenoy  to  praeiotisa- 
100  is  conspicaotis.  Cy.  "jaWoko"  (German 
i^feiy, "  edm,"  pronounced  **  yedin,"  and  the 
nstom  of  paUing  v  before  the  o  as  in  "  osem, 
'osem."   This  occurs  to  a  odHnin  extent  in 
he  written  Snssian  language,  but  is  every- 
vhere  common  in  the^  prononciatlon  of  the 
ower  claBses,  u  I  have  myself  noticed  both 
u  Russia  and  Bohemia.   In  the  Lusatian- 
Vendish  (or  Sorbish)  language  spoken  in 
he  north»n  part  of  Saxony  and  south  of 
pRusia  (lonnd  Bantaen  and  CJottbas)  we 
^  a  to  before  many  words  which  begin  in 
}ther  Slavonic  languages  with  a  simple  o. 
This  peculiarity  is  so  developed  in  the  last- 
nentioned  tongue  that  it  may  claim  to  be  a 
eading  characteristic ;  thus  "  worjel,"  eagle, 
inss.  "orel":    "wosoba,"  person,  Buss. 

These  bnef  remarks  must  suffice  on  this 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  great  Slavist  to 
whom  all  scholara  owe  so  much.  We  must 
be  gmtefu],  not  only  for  this  opus  magnum, 
bat  also  for  the  valuable  Palaeo.Slavonic 
LexicoD  (now  in  a  second  edilaon)  and  many 
y&pera  publiabed  in  the  Froceedtng*  of  the 
mperial  Academy  of  SdenooB  at  Vienna. 

may  also  here  mention  that  when  oar 
Sarly  English  T«ct  Society  (Jloreat  in 
tt&mum)  issued  its  interesting  reprint 
f  Andrew  Borde's  Fyrat  Bolee  of  the 
nlroduetion  of  Knowledge,  it  was  the 
LDslTian  professor  who  discovered  that 
he  dialogue  in  "  Egyptian "  and  English 
0  page  218  was  the  first  known  specimen 
f  ^be  Gipey  language.  Prof.  Miklosioh  is 
b  t.lie  present  time  at  the  head  of  the  mas- 
!rs  of  Slavonic  philology,  and  he  is 
OT'tiuly  sapported  by  such  men  as  Jagi6, 
CB'&ien  and  Nehring.  Nor  must  we  for- 
et  the  names  of  Bezsmbei^ar,  Bruckner, 
Koratduitk  who,  since  the  death  of 
cla-Ieii^ier,  have  dcme  so  much  for  the 
}g-  sate  siodiw  of  PmssiMi,  latbnaniaxi  and 
et-'ftish.  W.  B.  Mobtill. 


amSNCS  NOTES. 

%«     Actum  of  i$omorflhom   Salts  in  exciting 
«     CnfridUi$ation  of  twpartaturated  Sdtvtiont  of 
Kkm  other. — Mr.  John  M.  Thomson,  of  King  s 
olfle^,  has  just  read  an  interesting  paper  on  this 
\bject  before  the  Ohemioal  Society  (Jour.  Chem. 
K.,  May  1879).   He  points  oat  that  two  ex- 
anations  have  been  pat  forward  to  explaio  the 
ition :  one,  that  the  crystallisatiou  is  induced  by 
t«  entrance  of  a  particle  of  the  same  salt ;  and 
LB  other,  that  a  puidy  physical  cause,  such  as 
«  preseoce  of  ffieasy*  fattr,  or  oily  matter  in 
in  tiluis,  may  Mfirand  aedve  in  ezciting  the 
ystallisatioD.  A  Mlution  of  potassiuai  t^pdidSf 


which  had  remained  under  a  desiccator  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  change,  was  found  after  a 
short  expceure  to  the  air  to  be  filled  with  crystals 
of  the  triiodide.  The  solution  had  undergone 
BupersaturfttioQ,  and  its  deliquescent  nature  would 
most  probably  prevent  its  floatiu!^  in  the  air 
as  a  solid ;  it  obviously  was  not  a  particle  of 
the  salt  itself  which  excited  the  orystallisation. 
In  his  experiments  the  supersaturated  solution 
was  plaoed  in  a  flask,  and  that  of  an  isomor- 
phous  salt  to  be  employed  as  nucleus  in  a  thin 
glass  bulb,  which  was  supported  in  the  neck  of 
the  flask  with  a  plug  of  cotton  wool.  The  solution 
in  the  bulb-tube  having  been  boiled,  the  tube  was 
stoppered  with  cotton  wool.  The  contents  of  the 
flask  were  again  boiled  and  the  arrangement  placed 
aside  for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours.  To  perform 
an  experiment  the  solution  in  the  bulb-tube  was 
crystallised  by  touching  with  a  platinum  wire,  and 
the  bulb-tube,  lowered  into  the  liquid  of  the  flask, 
allowed  to  remain  there  some  time  to  see  that  the 
iatroduction  of  the  glass  into  the  fluid  did  not 
cause  crystallisation,  and  finally  lightly  broken 
in  the  fluid.  Only  a  few  examples  m  activity  can 
be  mrationed  here.  The  aetdon  of  isomorphous 
sulphates  on  magnesium  sulphate  was  very  success- 
ful. Zinc  and  nickel  sulphate  were  active  at  once ; 
cobalt  and  iron  sulphate,  after  some  time ;  nickel 
sulphate  with  6H,0,  iron  with  aH^O,  and  cobalt 
with  xH^O,  after  some  time.  Sodium  selenate  with 
sodium  sulphate  crystallised  immediately ;  chrom- 
ium and  iron  alums  with  common  alum  were  ac- 
tive. Hydro-disodic  arsenate  with  the  correspond- 
ing phosphate  crystallised  immediately  and  very 
rapidly.  The  experiments  with  the  sulphates  of 
magnesium,  nickel  and  zinc,  confirm  the  results  of 
Qemez,  published  in  1866.  The  general  results 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Thomson  are:— (A)  when  the 
mixture  consists  of  two  salts  which  are  not 
isomorphous :  ( 1)  Sudden  crrstallisation  may  tahe 
place,  gradually  sjneadiug  through  the  solution 
on  the  addition  of  a  nucleos,  causing  a  deposition 
of  the  body  belonging  to  the  nucleus  only ;  (2) 
That  when  sudden  ciystallisation  takes  place, 
causing  the  deposition  of  both  salts,  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  salt  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
nucleos ;  (3)  That  the  nucleus  may  remain  grow- 
ii^  slowly  in  the  solution,  becoming  increased  by 
a  deposition  of  the  salt  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
nucleus.  And  (B)  when  the  mixture  consists  of 
two  isomorphous  salts:  (1)  Sudden  crystallisation 
may  occur  giving  a  deposition  of  both  salts,  appa- 
rently in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in 
solution ;  (3)  That  when  slow  ciyatallisation 
takes  place,  the  aucleas  increases  bv  a  deposition 
of  the  least  soluble  salt,  showing  uiat  in  mixed 
supezeatuiated  solutions  a  gradation  of  pheoomena 
may  be  experienced,  pasdng  from  those  shown  in 
the  crystallisation  of  a  tniesuj>«satarated  solution 
to  those  shown  in  the  cryslaUiBation  of  an  ordinary 
saturated  solution. 

Discovery  of  Silurian  Rockt  in  Hertfordshire. — 
A  deep  boring  for  water  at  Ware,  in  Hertford- 
shire, Qnder1»ken  by  the  New  River  Oorapany, 
has  lately  yielded  results  of  extreme  interest  to 
geologists.  A  short  description  of  the  boring,  by 
Mr.  Etheridge,  has  recently  been  published  in  the 
7V»M«>,  and  the  June  number  of  the  Qealogical 
Magazine  supplements  this  account  1^  a  list  of 
the  fossils  wnich  have  been  obtiuned  from  the 
cores  extracted  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore-bole. 
After  passing  through  the  chalk  and  the  gault,  the 
borer  should,  if  the  strata  followed  their  normal 
sequence,  come  down  upon  the  Lower  Oreensand 
or  Neocomian  beds.  In  the  boring  at  Ware, 
however,  the  Lower  Greensand  was  absent,  and 
the  borer,  after  penetrating  the  gault,  immediately 
entered  rocks  wbich  were  unquestionably  palaeo- 
zoic. These  strata  dip  at  an  angle  of  forty  d^rees, 
but  it  is  not  yet  known,  we  buieve,  to  what  point 
of  the  compass  they  are  directed.  The  strata 
belong  to  that  division  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
noup  which  is  known  as  the  Wenloc^  Shale. 
The  cores  are  richly  fosailiferous,  and  a  list  of 
twenty-eight  spedes,  including  some  highly  cha< 


racteristio  fossils,  is  given  in  the  Oeoloffieal  Maga- 
zine. 

The  Origin  of  the  "  Gonidia."—lt  is  no  new 
thing  for  lichenolog^sts  to  dispute  among  them- 
selves, hut  until  lately  they  were  in  accord  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  "  gonidia."'  In  fact,  accord  on 
this  subject  is  the  mainstay  of  their  existence, 
and  trifling  with  it  was  left  <'  to  such  as  Schwen- 
dener"  until  the  publication  of  Dr.  Minks' "Das 
Microgonidium"  (Flora,  1878,  Nos.  16-18).  In 
this  paper  Dr.  Minks,  who  has  since  been^  snp- 
ported  by  Dr.  Miiller,  of  Geneva  (Arch.  d.  Sciencee 
Phyaiguee  et  Natwr^et,  1879,  No.  1 ),  started  a  new 
lichenological  explanation  which  is  just  as  absurd 
as  the  old  one,  and  he  has  been  promptly  re- 
proved by  the  more  orthodox.  In  Gr^iUea  (Aiarch 
and  June)  Mr.  Mordecai  0.  Cooke  has  made  a 
"  demonstration,"  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term, 
in  fevour  of  lichenology.  He  does  not  advance 
any  new  argument,  but  indulges  in  much  dis- 
paragement of  the  usual  kind  of  his  opponents, 
and  the  concourse  of  his  words  is  sometimes  so 
fortuitous  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.  "  Their 
best  friends,"  he  tells  us,  "  are  silent  in  their  com- 
mendations of  Schwendener  and  Oo."  This  is 
sutpriung,  since,  if  it  could  posubly  be  aeearate, 
Mr.  Oooke  might  have  spured  hunself  the  no 
doubt  disagreeable  duty  of  writing  very  hard 
things  of  those  whose  contribatious  to  science 
have  been  so  fruitfid  in  supplying  materials  for 
his  literary  works. 

A  TOaa^eroua  CAr^Ue.  —  M.  Damour  has 
described  a  titanifarous  chrysolite  from  Zermatt, 
Switzerland  (Bulk  Soc.  Mm.  France,  ii.,  16).  It 
has  a  red  colour  umilar  to  that  of  almandine 

garnet,  and  the  specific  gravity  3*27.  Analysis 
shows  it  to  consist  of  silicic  acid,  36' 14-,  titanic 
acid,  6-10 ;  magnesia,  48-31 ;  iron  protoxide,  6-39 ; 
manganese  oxide,  0*10;  and  loss  by  ignition,  2*23; 
total  -  99-86.  This  ^ves  almost  exactly  the  re- 
quired ratio  of  1 : 1  for  bases  to  dlicon. 

Dr.  David  Moors,  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  died  on  June  9.  His  princd- 
pal  contiibutions  to  botanical  science  were  the 
Cjfb^  Hiberttioa  (joint-author  with  Mr.  A.  6. 
More),  Iriah  Monea  and  Irish  Hepaticae — works  of 
generally  recognised  merit.  By  his  death  the 
Glasuevm  Gardens  lose  a  Curator  whose  skill  in 
practical  gardening  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed. His  son.  Dr.  F.  W.  Moore,  is  Curator 
of  the  Collie  Botanic  Gardens.  Dr.  Mowe  was 
a  native  of  Duudes. 


pmLozoer  notes. 

Thb  two  most  important  papers  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Rheinuchet  Muteum  (vol.  xxxiv., 

E\Tt  2)  are  that  of  Scheer  on  the  criticism  of 
ycophxon's  Alexandra,  and  that  of  Bergk  on  the 
lists  of  names  recentiy  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourbcod  of  the  theatre  of  Athens.  These 
names  are  in  Bei^k's  opinion  names  of  the 
victorious  dramatists,  not,  as  Kumanudes  thinks, 
of  actors.  Kaibel  publishes  a  number  of  supple- 
mentary Greek  epigrams  transcribed  from  in- 
scriptions. Blass  ("  Stichometrie  und  Kolo- 
metrie ")  supports  against  Graux  his  opinion 
that  the  length  of  tne  oTt'xot  was  determined 
by  the  sense  of  the  words,  not  by  the 
number  of  letters.  W,  Foerster,  in  an  essay 
on  "  Hvginus  De  Munitionibui  Cattromm^ 
argues  that  the  date  of  Hyginus  may  well  be  the 
end  of  the  third  centnnr  a.i).  O.  Wachamuth 
("Das  Tetroboloa  ale  Bichtersold  in  Athen") 
shows  that  tiie  payment  of  four  oboli  to  the 
dicasts  may  have  been  introduced  by  Callicrates. 
An  instructive  essay  on  the  Latin  sufSxes  -Ua 
and  -tio  is  contributed  by  H.  Diintzer.  Bliimner 
has  notes  on  Horace  SM.  ii.,  5,  end  Kohde  on 
lamhlichus'  life  of  Pytiiagoras. 

Iir  the  Sermee  (voL  xiy.,  part  9)  Wilamowitz- 
Mtillendorf  has  three  intere9tin<r  papers :  (1) 
Farerga,  or  misrallaneous  tfm^dationa,^  Grade 
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anibon ;  (2)  an  esaay  on  Phaedo  of  Elis ;  (8^  a 
comparison  of  the  GalliamM  of  Oallimaehiis  with 
tiioae  of  OatnllDS.  Tiedke  contributes  a  paper  on 
tiie  law  obeerved  by  Nonnus  with  reg:ard  to  the 
fifth  anis  of  his  hexameter,  discusBing  in  par- 
ticnlar  the  accentuation  of  the  words  admissible 
in  that  part  of  the  verse.  Schrader  ("  PorphyrioB 
bei  EnstathioB  zur  Baiun'a  ")  endeavours  to  show 
that  many  of  the  SchoKa  of  Porphyrius  quoted  by 
Euatathiua  are  to  be  referred  to  the  work  of 
Porphyrius  ntpi  napaktXfijintvav  ovofMrav.  Some 
emendations  in  Greek  inscriptions  are  con- 
tributed by  R.  Ellis.  Vahlen  has  an  essay  on  the 
Philebus ;  Lehmaan  notes  on  Oicero ;  Dr^im  on 
Ovid;  A.  Jordan  on  the  later  Pktonistfl;  II. 
Judan  on  Frootinus,  Horace,  Simonides,  and 
some  Fompeian  inscriptions.  H.  Haapt  C(Hiclade8 
his  treatise  on  the  Planndian  excerpts  attributed 
to  Dio  QBorius;  and  Dittenberger  contributes  a 
short  paper  on  the  name  Ketriporis. 

In  Nenhauer's  collection  of  Jewish  commentaries 
OD  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  (Aoai^t, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  440),  the  commentary  No.  XVII.  is 
donbtfliily  ascribed  in  the  Table  ac'Contents  to  R. 
Miezer,  of  Beaugenci.  The  Bev.  J.  W.  Nutt,  of 
tfee  Bodleian  Library,  already  weU  known  for  his 
C^tributions  to  the  cause  of  Hebrew  and  Samari- 
ttin  learning,  gives  us  the  Hebrew  text  ("from  a 
limque  Bodleian  MS.")  of  this  author's  work  on 
Isaiah,  as  a  first  instalment  of  his  Commentariea 
on  the  Later  Prophett  (Baer  and  Oo.)>  The  editor, 
who  is  w^  qualified  to  speak  on  the  merits  of  his 
author,  remarks  that  his  commentary 
'*^^ay  perhaps  be  thought  to  throw  but  little  light  <m 
the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  it  endesTonrs  to  ex- 
l^mn,  and  to  <^er  no  great  informatioD  in  the  way  of 
a^raw  lexicography  and  grammar,  and  yet  on 
Autbw  ccaiBideratjon  may  be  of  interest  in  showing 
tb»  eocdition  which  Siblical  exegesis  had  reached  in 
^nee  at  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  of 
onr  era  (p.  v.).  ...  he  was  no  unworthy  pupil  of 
his  distingnished  master  (Rashbam)  .  .  .  who,  how- 
ever, seems  to  hare  done  really  but  little  in  the  cause 
of  exegesis  "  (pp.  xiTji.-xxix.). 

He  Appears  to  have  commented  upon  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  later  propbete  (with  per- 
haps one  or  two  exceptions),  and  on  the  Ps^ms 
and  Job ;  and  it  is  his  eccentric  interpretation  of 
nnS'D  in  Is.  lii.,  14,  compared  with  Mai.  i.,  14, 
which  helps  to  identify  him  with  the  author  of 
the  commentary  on  the  minor  prophets  found  in 
the  same  manuscript,  l^e  editor's  Introduction 
contains  an  able  and  interesting  historical  sketch 
(m.  v.-xxx.)  of  French  rabbinieal  literature,  a 
subject  whidt  is  treated  more  at  length  in  the 
course  of  the  well-known  Siatoire  LUt6raire  de  la 
JFivnce.  This  will  appear  to  many  readers  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  volume ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Nutt,  who  has  before  this  given 
proof  of  his  aptitude  for  this  species  of  compila- 
tion, may  he  induced  to  continue  bis  labours  in 
the  same  direction,  and  to  supply  an  acknowledged 
desideratum  in  our  language  by  presenting  us 
vrith  a  succinct  and  trustworthy  sketch  of  the  de- 
velopment and  history  of  the  non-Biblical  Jewish 
litMature  in  general. 


FINE  ART. 

Soma  Sotterranea :  or,  an  Account  of  the 
Boman  Oatacomba,  espedalhf  of  the  Ceme' 
Ury  of  St.  Calb'xttis.  Compiled  firom  the 
Works  of  De  Rossi,  with  the  Consent  of 
the  Anther.  New  Edition.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Northcote  and  the  B«v.W.  B.  Brown- 
low.    Part  I. — Histoiy.  (Longmans.) 

It  is  not  too  much  to  aay  that  De  Rossi's 
work  in  the  Catacombs  has  for  the  first 
time  given  a  firm  basis  to  enquiries 
into  the  Christian  Archaeology  of  Rome. 
Everything  was  wrapped  in  snch  a  mist  of 
l^^ud,  and  there  were  so  many  spttrioua 


and  forged  writings,  that  erven.  Burnet 
doubted  the  whole  stoiy  of  the  Catacombs. 

There  is  nothing  more  disheartening  to  the 
student  of  early  Church  history  than  the 
amount  of  forgeries.  We  have  a  genuine 
letter  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  Church 
of  Corinth  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
which  is  on  good  authority  attributed  to 
St.  Clement  of  Rome ;  but  there  are  a  great 
number  of  forged  writings  under  the  name  of 
St.Clement,  and  the  religious  romance  known 
as  the  Clementines  unfortunately  obtained 
general  credence  so  early  that  its  stories 
about  St.  Peter  and  Simon  MAguB  became 
partofthereceivedChnrchhistory.  Aldhelm 
relies  on  this  antbority  when  he  asserts  i^at 
the  tonsure  used  in  the  British  Ohnrch  owed 
its  origin  to  Simon.  The  author  of  the 
Forged  Decretals  crowned  the  work  when 
he  composed  a  whole  series  of  letters  for  the 
Popes  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

De  Rossi  had  a  worthy  predecessor  i&  Bosio, 
whose  Roma  Sotterranea,  published  in  1632, 
after  his  death,  had  all  the  effect  of  a  new 
discovery,  but  his  researches  were  incom- 
plete, and  the  subject  sank  again  into 
obscurity,  while  the  authorities  at  Rome 
failed  to  prevent  enormous  destruction  in 
the  Catacombs  that  had  been  already  opened. 
De  Rossi's  work  for  the  last  thirty  yeurs  has 
at  last  pnt  the  real  evidence  before  ns,  and 
his  learning  and  marrellonB  power  of  induc- 
tion and  scientific  method  have  enabled 
him  to  recoostmct  the  history  from  that 
evidence.  "  The  masonry,  and  marks  and 
names  on  the  tiles,  the  quality  of  the  plaster 
(where  any  has  been  used),  the  mode  of 
execution  and  artistic  style  of  the  paintings, 
and  the  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  staoco, 
or  of  mosaics,  the  use  of  earcophagi,  whether 
of  marble  or  terra-cotta ;  the  form  of  the 
graves,  whether  mere  shelves  in  the  wall  or 
large  square-headed  or  arched  recesses ;  the 
language,  style,  symbols,  names,  writing, 
and  spelling  of  the  inscriptions — these  are 
the  solid  and  exact  bases  on  which  he  has 
conducted  bis  analysis  below  ground ;  and 
the  acnteness,  learning,  and  indnstiy  with 
which  he  has  sought  and  interpreted  MSS. 
throughout  l^e  chief  libraries  of  Europe 
have  not  been  less  admirable.  Even  more 
valuable  than  the  several  discoveries  and 
identifications  of  important  monuments 
which  he  has  thus  been  enabled  to  make  is 
the  fact  that  he  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing certain  chronological  canons,  which 
are  daily  more  and  more  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience, and,  by  which  everything  of  a 
similar  kind  found  elsewhere  may  now  be 
tested."  For,  as  he  himself  says,  speaking  of 
earlier  works  on  Christian  Archaeology,  the 
misfortune  was  that  even  those  monuments 
which  had  been  most  copiously  illustrated 
with  abundant  qtiotations  &om  ancient 
writers  nevertheleui  almost  always  remained 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  tmcertainty  as  to  their 
precise  date,  their  rapports  vrith  history, 
with  the  development  of  the  Christian 
society,  its  arts,  and  its  whole  history,  both 
external  and  internal.  This  chronological 
arrangement  is  our  only  hope,  since  the 
known  inaccuracy  and  occasional  spurious- 
ness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  and  other 
authorities  had  led  even  Bosto  to  many 
erroneous  conjectures.  The  Catacombs  used 
to  be  supposed  of  heathen  origin,  but  De 


Bossi  nuintains  that  tbey  are  entanly  i^t 
to  the  Ohrisfaans,  and  thinks  that  the  psgm 
inscriptions  found  in  some  of  them  sx 
merely  stones  brought  there  to  be  reworked 
It  is  ourions  to  notice  how  the  lae 
Roman  Chnrch,  when  it  became  Uda  b;. 
stead  of  Greek,  lost  the  knowledge  of  it; 
own  earlier  history,  so  that  all  tTt&im 
perished  even  about  leading  writers,  neb « 
Caius  and  Hippolytns.  When  did  thetia^ 
take  place  ?  Niebuhr  was  inclined  to  ibik 
that  Roman  civilisation  sustained  iu  tm. 
shook  when  the  Oriental  plague  epread  infe 
Burope  under  Marcus  AnrriiuB,A.D.16i,au 
committed  the  most  dreadfol  ravages  at  ii. 
tervals  dnxin^  the  next  hnndred  yean.  The 
highOT  and  middle  dasses  wind)  knsirGn^ 
were  80  reduced  it  that  the  Latin  spoka 
by  the  low«r(dasBes  gained  the  apperbud, 
while  tlie  old  literature  and  art  met  it- 
covered ^tti  the  blow.  After  a  ceDtmytie 
plague  deoreased,  and  Diodetiu) 
time  there  was  a  partial  recovery,  ht 
Roman  wovld  was  no  longer  tiie  ssat. 
Pope  DamasQs  (a.d.  366-385)  nstwed  tlie 
Catacombs  and  Set  up  the  beantifnl  msrrip. 
tions  cut  his  artist  Fnrios  Dionpo 
Filocaltts  ;  hzs  work  in  ' identifying  the  old 
sites  must  have  been  no  light  one,  and  n 
must  remember  that  wehavetostart&omlmD 
and  work  backwards.  The  saiest  endeBie 
that  we  havcfttf  an  earlier  date  mssiiit  At 
inscriptions,' taoh  as  that  of  PopeCHsd'u 
(p.  272)  Attd  others  so  happitj^  togitber 
by  De  Rossi.  But  the  piaiiitnigt  aic  not 
such  safe  evidence,  because  thejtam  W 
retouched  and  restored,  especW^sftofl* 
ruin  caused  by  the  Lombards,  i.D-73&<^ 
Paul  I.  complains  that  whereas,  CTen 
the  si^  of  Rome  l^  Astolphiis,8onieotiie 
Catacombs  had  been  neglected»ndnuiied,Tet 
by  the  impious  Lombe^s  the  rain  had  no* 
been  made  more  complete.  The  difficulty 
of  identification  is  increased  hv  the  Pop 
having  transferred  many  bodios  of  ainc 
fifom  the  Catacombs  to  various  churches  u 
the  city.  Of  course  the  difficnlty  ia  gtar 
when  we  get  back  to  the  second  and  sc- 
more  to  the  first  oentuiy.  The  earliffitm- 
scriptions  with  oonsnlar  dates  are «  tie 
years  107  and  110.  It  is  in  tMa  earijf 
that  Dr.  Northcote's  book  ismostnMatuaf 
tory.  We  oannot  think  that  ho  did  «U  P 
reprint  from  his  former  edition  histrm* 
tion  of  the  well-known  lines : — 
'  *  Hac  <!athadrs  Petma  qua  sederat  ipso  loatm . 

Maxima  Botoa  Llonm  primam  coani^en 
which  one  would  naturally  constrae'-R* 
placed  Linus  in  the  chair  in  which  Pi^ 
himself  had  sat,"  but  our  authors 
make  "maxima 

Roma  "the  ablative  c*!^- 
they  may  construe  "In  this  chair,  icwf 
Peter  himself  had  sat,  he  ordained  ^ 
first  to  sit  with  him  [as  bishop],  e&ti^ 
in  great  Borne,"  and  in  a  note  theyatp 
the    "laws   of  prosody;'  becanw 
epitaphs  are  inoorrect.  ThiB  was  pouudef 
in  Wharton  Marriott's  The  JfeitimoiiylfJJ 
Oatacowht  as  long  ago  as  1870,  to  »^ 
book  we  would  refer  our  readers  fw 
criticisms  on  other  disputed  points,  snp" 
that  about  the   so-called  "Ohair  of  J' 
Peter,"  which  was  shown  by  order  of  J^^ 
IX.  in  1867,  and  proved  to  be  a  wo^ 
sdla  gestaioria,  a  sort  of  '^■^^.'^ 
for  outdoor  user  with  a  rxamtier  of  ^ 
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ornaments  added  to  it  which  are  probably 
Byzantine  work  of  the  ninth  centtuy.    It  is 
also  worth  while  to  refer  to  Br.  Salmon's 
article  on  "The  Chronology  of  Hippolytns  " 
in  Hermathena  (vol.  i.,  p.  §2, 1874),  in  which 
lie  makes  it  probable  that  the  Roman  Canon 
of  the  Mass  is  right  in  giving  the  names  of 
the  first  three  Popes  in  the  order  Linns, 
CIctns,  Clement ;  that  Clement  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century ;  that  Hippolytus 
■was  the  first  who  constrnoted  a  chronology 
for  the  snccession  of  early  Roman  bishops  ; 
and  that  the  number  of  twenty*five  years 
assigned  to  St.  Peter's  episcopate  was  merely 
a  chronoh^cal  inference  hj  Hippolytns,  who, 
tike  Irenaena,  accepted  the  Pseudo-Clemen- 
tines as  historical.  But  we  gladly  leave  these 
controversial  matters,  which  do  not  mdly 
touch  the  qneotion  of  the  Catacombs. 

The  acooant  of  the  earlier  monuments 
is  especially  attractive.    Thns  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  sarcoph^^  of  Anrelia 
PetroniUa  (possibly  a  relative  of  the  more 
famons    St.    Domitilla)    is    great,'  and 
tbe   Martyrologies   describe  her    as  the 
"  danghter  of  St.  Pater,"  apparently  from 
her  name;  bnt  De  Bossi  has  pointed  out 
how  nntmatworthy  many  of  these  Martyro- 
logies  are ;  in  feet,  the  Acta  of  SS.  Nerens 
and  AchiUens,  the  chamberlains  of  St.  Domi- 
tilla, is  a  work  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 
The   only  cemetery  which  De  Bossi  has 
fully  described  is  that  of  St.  CaUixtos,  and 
our  authors  rightly  devote  Hbo  whole  of 
thai-  fionirth  book  to  it.  The  first  book  gives 
the  butory  of  the  snbjeot,  the  second  book 
deecribes  the  Origin  of  the  Catacombs,  the 
third  the  History  of  the  Oitacomba,  the 
fifth  book  the  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs.  I 
The  inscriptions  are  well  characterised  in  a  | 
separate  publication  by  onr  authors,  which 
itas  been  already  noticed.    A  forthcoming 
ToJnme  will  treat  of  the  Art  of  the  Cata- 
combs, and  there,  no  doubt,  the  question  of 
the  restorations  of  the  paintinge  wUl  be  re- 
eonaidered.    This  volume  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one,  and  if  a  few  very  disputable 
points  had  been  omitted,  which  should  have 
oeeu  reserved  for  a  separate  controversial  dis- 
cusau)n,  would  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every- 
one.    On  the  ffeneral  subject  of  early 
Christian  Arohaeology  and  its  met2u}d  there 
is  a  valuable  inangural  address  lately  pub- 
lished, with  very  ftdl  notes,  by  Prot  P,  X. 
XIrauB,  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgan,  entitled, 
Zr ^'fcfir  Begriff,  Umfang,  Qeaehichte  der  Christ- 
ficken  Archdologie  wid  die  Bedeutung  der 
^^ ^'numentalen  Sfudim  fiir  die  historische 
TT'^eologie.  0.  W.  Boask. 


ART  Boon. 

Ui^s  SoBmn.  Par  Paul  Mantz.  Dessins  et 
Utrartuea  sous  la  Direction  de  Edoaard  Lidrre. 
(  P^fl :  Quantin.)  The  history  of  Hana  Holbein, 
BO  long  involved  in  doubt  and  oliecurity,  has  of 
liUe  Tears  been  subjected  to  strict  umstigation, 
which  has  resulted  in  throwing  a  connoeiable 
ktnoont  of  new  light  u^a  it,  though  it  cannot  be 
aaid,  even  yet,  to  shine  out  very  clearly.  The 
labouxs  of  JJt.  Alfrad  Woltmann  in  Germany,  and 
the  late  Ur,  R.  N.  Wonnm  Id  England,  have 
undoubtedly,  howew,  accomplished  good  service, 
ni>t  to  much  perhaps  in  establiBhuig  new  iiicts  aa 
□  sweeping  away  old  falaehooda.  So  thoroughly, 
indeed,  nave  them  two  writers  worked  the  Holbein 
field,  gathering  up  evety  little  grain  of  com  and 


separating  the  busk  from  the  wheat,  that  they 
have  left  but  poor  gleaning  for  any  blogmpher 
coming  after  them.    M.  Paul  Mantz  honestly 
admits,  in  fact,  that  be  believes  that  Dr.  Woltmann 
"  sait  k  propoe  de  son  hdros  tout  ce  qu'il  est 
possible  de  Bav(ur: "  he  does  not  profess  to  add 
any  discoveries  of  his  own,  or  to  tlurow  any  fresh 
light  upon  vexed  questions,  but  he  records  with 
aamirable  perspicuity  the  whole  of  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  ^ined,  sets  the  facts  that  have  been 
verified  in  a  clear  light,  and  often  enables  his 
readers  to  understand  difficult  points  that  Holbein's 
more  laborious  hiBtorians  have  left  involved.  Thus, 
at  the  very  outset  of  Holbein's  life,  the  investi- 
gator is  stopped  by  the  doubts  concerning  the  date 
of  his  birth,   M.  Mantz  restates  the  reasons  given 
by  Dr.  W^oltmann  in  his  last  edition  for  fixing  it 
in  1497,  and  reproduces  the  drawing  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  that  would  seem  to  assign  it  to  this  date; 
yet  be  points  out  distinctly  that  this  date  can  only 
be  accepted  provisionally  until  further  evidence 
confirms  it   That  of  I494r-149a,  accepted  1^ 
Womum,  has  been  rendered  more  than  doubtfitl 
by  the  discovery  Ihat  the  inscription  upon  which 
it  chiefly  rested  was  a  forgery.   Fortunately  the 
date  of  Holbein's  death,  in  1643,  seems  to  be 
established  satisfactorily ;  at  least  those  who  still 
affect  to  doubt  it  are  for  the  most  part  poasassois  of 
portraits  painted  after  that  date  which  they  would 
min  believe  to  be  genuine  Holbeins.   M.  Mantz 
never  allows  his  judgment  to  be  Uinded.  Not 
having  the  enthusiasm  of  original  discovery  to 
carry  him  away,  he  sees  the  whole  besrings 
of  the  subject  and  does  not,  therefore,  attach  a 
supreme  importance  to  some  little  documentary 
evidence   that   happens   to  have  been  newly 
discoreared,  to  the  neglect  of  information  that 
has  long  been  familiar.   He  tells,  in  fact,  the 
story  of  Holbnu's  life  with  craisiderable  efiect,  so 
ftr  R«  it  is  known,  and  where  all  is  conjecture  he 
points  this  out  and  warns  his  readers  agtunat 
accepting  ingenious  surmises  tat  established  facts : 
as,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  wall-paintings 
of  the  Dance  of  Death  at  Chur,  in  Switzerland, 
concerning  which  Herr  Vo^elin  brought  forward 
a  little  while  ago  a  bold  hypotheris  as  to  their 
haviug  been  executed  hy  Holbein  on  his  way  back 
from  Italy  (see  AcAnHMT,Sept80, 1876),  the  jour- 
ney to  Italy  itself  resting  on  an  hypothesis  that  has 
never  been  verified.  So  much  room  for  conjecture 
has,  indeed,  been  left  us  in  Holbein's  history  that 
everyone  feels  temjfted  to  fill  up  the  blank  spaces 
vrith  his  own  imaginings  of  what  it  might  have 
been ;  and  it  is  no  small  credit  to  the  French 
biographer  that  he  has  resisted  this  temptation, 
and  has  produced  in  the  attractive  form  of  a 
spiendidlv  illustrated  volume  a  really  bnstworthy 
and  exeeUent  biography  upon  the  foundations  laid 
by  ids  predecessors.   With  r^;ard  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  this  magnificent  work  one  scarcely  knows 
whether  to  bestow  most  praise  on  their  quality  or 
quantity,  both  being  so  remarkable.   In  the  first 
place,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
etchings  and  engravings  horttexte,  several  of  these 
being  of  the  highest  dwree  of  excellence — as  the 
portnut  of  Holbein's  vrife  and  children,  very  care- 
fully etched  by  Oonrtroy  from  the  picture  of  this 
unhappy-looking,  ill-fevoured  woman  in  the  Basle 
Museum  ;  the  portrait  of  Erasmus,  in  the  Louvre, 
etched  by  Lefbrt,  with  all  the  force  of  which  black 
and-white  is  capable ;  and  the  clear  light  etching, 
by  E.  Lidvre,  of  the  portrait  of  Holbein  himself 
at  Basle,  the  same  that  is  engraved  in  a  far  inferior 
manner  for  the  frontis^ece  of  Womum's  Life. 
The  original  is  a  drawing  on  vellum,  in  body 
colour,  and  is  veiy  valuable  in  enabUng  us  to 
judge  of  Holbein's  looks  at  this  eariy  period. 
One  cannot  imaghte  his  character  to  liave  been, 
as  some  writers  have  tried  to  make  out,  entirely 
depraved  when  he  preserved  such  an  open,  honat 
expreauon.   Berides  these  we  are  ^^ven  the  whole 
of  the  ten  diavrings  of  The  Paation,  in  the  Basle 
Museum ;  a  series  of  "  Costumes  of  the  Ladies  of 
Basle  iu  the  Sixteenth  Oentury,"  seeminffly  a  set 
of  fashion-plates,  v»y  edifying  to  stody  at  the 


present  day.  Both  the  FoKton  and  the  Costumes 
series  are  stated  to  be  executed  by  E.  Li&vre,  who 
has  taken  the  artistic  direction  of  the  Tolume, 
though  we  cannot  quite  underatflod  the  difr- 
tinction  that  is  made  between  those  said  to 
be  par  Li^vre  and  those  €^ha  Lidvre,  All 
these  are,  as  before  stated,  engravings  hor» 
texte,  while  in  the  text  there  are  very  nearly  300 
illustrations,  moatiy  woodcuts,  including  the  83 
designs  for  the  Moriae  Encomium  of  Erasmus,  24 
for  the  Alphabet  of  Death,  46  for  the  Bance  of 
Death,  and  04  for  the  Old  Testament.  Altogether 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  publisher  of  this  wonc,  M. 
Quantin  (it  could  be  no  other),  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  veritable  Uvre  de  luxe  that  wUl  be 
likely  to  afibrd  great  pleasure  to  lovers  of  the 
German  master,  and  much  instruction  to  thoee  who 
have  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  his  works. 

Der  Todtentanz  von  JIans  Hdbein,  nach  dem 
Exemplare  der  ersten  Ausgabe  im  kgl.  Kuppestich- 
cabinet  zu  Berlin,  in  Lichtdruck  nachgebilaet,  von 
F.  Lijjpmann.  (Berlin:  ■Waamutb.)  This  ia  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  the  first  edition  of 
Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  which  was  published  at 
Lyons  in  1638  bv  the  brothers  Melchior  and 
Caspar  Trechsel.  ^The  vigorous  mgravings  of  tiiis 
remarkable  series  can  be  better  appreciated  in 
this  reproduction  than  in  most  of  the  reprints. 
The  photc^raphs  are  remarkaUy  ctear  and  bright 

M.  Ris-Paqtjot,  the  author  of  more  than  one 
interesting  work  on  the  subject  of  rare  porcelains, 
has  somewhat  recentiy  published  through  M. 
Baphael  Simon,  of  the  Quai  Voltaire,  a  book  al- 
ready likely  to  become  difficult  of  acquisition,  for 
the  number  of  copies  printed  ia  not  very  consider^ 
able,  and  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  again  repro- 
ducing the  iUustrations  which  grace  tiie  volume 
are  likely  to  deter  the  author  from  any  attempt  at 
reissue.  The  Manud  du  CoUedionnew  de 
Fi^ee$  ancieniw  eUims  to  he  a  btrak  initiating 
people  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  would-be 
amateur  in  tiie  knowledge  of  fine  china,  and  M. 
Ris-Paciuot,  with  ^reat  care  and  evident  love  of 
his  subject,  passes  m  reriew  the  different  schools. 
But,  though  nominally  addressing  himself  to  the 
task  of  describing  the  china  of  all  ages  and  lands 
— ^wherever,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  risen  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  collector 
— M.  Ris-Paquot  has  really  concentrated  himself 
upon  the  porcelains  and  potteries  of  France. 
Jacquemart — the  late  Albert,  we  mean — aided  hy 
the  marvellous  etchings  of  his  son  Jules — has 
been  before  our  present  author  as  regards  all  that 
concerns  the  ceramic  art  of  the  East.  Of  England 
— a  much  wider  field  than  our  present  author 
supposes  for  the  study  of  fine  porcelains — M.  Kis- 
Paquot  appean  to  be  igno^t.  He  has 
done  his  best,  we  are  sure,  as  regards 
England,  from  such  infbrmation  as  he  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  recMve;  but  it  is  of 
course  wholly  amusing  to  the  English  amateur  to 
read  of  "  Bradwell,  Burslem,  Liverpool,"  and  of 
no  others — to  find  passed  hy  in  utter  silence  the 
regal  colours  and  the  gold  of  Crown  Derby, 
the  humble  creamy  basket-work  of  Leeds,  the 
fine  hard  porcelain  of  Bristol,  so  rare  and  precious 
— sometimes,  alas  1  so  uncomely — the  great  blues 
of  Worcester,  the  chastened  brick-red  hues  and 
severely  ordered  forms  of  exquisite  Chelsea.  But 
we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  bearing 
at  all  severely  upon  M.  Ris-Paqaot  in  that  the 
book  does  not  really  cover  so  extended  a  space  in 
the  history  of  china  as  lie  imagines ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  accept  the  book  with  the  greatest  pen 
able  jdeasure  because  of  the  value  and  intenst 
which  we  attach  to  that  main  portion  of  the  book 
in  which  M.  Bis-Psqnot  discusses  and  elucidates 
the  pfwcdains  of  France.  Oenera^  the  EngUdi 
amateur  knows  nothing  of  these  frencb  fabrics^ 
save,  of  course,  the  world-famed  fsbric  of  Sevres. 
Of  the  modem  rage  for  Rouen,  and  of  its  justifi- 
oation  in  the  excellence  and  variety  of  Rouen 
ware,  he  is  habitually  ignorant.  M.  Bis-Paquot 
instructs  him  in  the  plensMitest  vray.  |  For  not 
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onlj  doea  he  describe  the  genenil  character  of  the 
porcelain  -with  which  he  is  defying,  but  be  accom- 
paniea  the  description  with  illiiatrations  printed 
for  the  moBt  part  in  colours,  but  retouched  with 
the  hand  —  a  process  which  gives  to  these 
illuatrationa  great  virtue  and  interest,  as  fine 
sketches  of  porcelain,  as  genuine  little  works 
of  art,  holding  their  own,  not  of  course 
for  supreme  delicacj,  with  M.  Jules  Jacque- 
mart's  etchings,  but  certainly  for  realiatic  eft'ect, 
and  as  aids  to  the  knowledge  of  the  objects 
they  depict.     Of  Rouen  three  Illustrations  are 

S'ven  wnich  include  the  characteristics  of  the 
brie:  there  is  first  a  platter,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  witii  conTeutional  decoration  of  foliage  ; 
then  a  shanHdded,  many-cornered  Teasel  with 
decoration  chiefly  of  rod  and  ydlow  on  the  ney 
white  paste ;  then  another  platter  with  the  cor- 
nucopia which  forms  ao  conspicuous  an  object 
in  the  decoration  of  Rouen  ware  in  the  later  time 
— in  the  eighteenth  century — in  the  age  of  Louis 
Quinze.  But  these  things  are  fiimiliar  to  French- 
men :  what  is  not  famili^  to  them  is  the  discovery 
bete  and  again  of  the  existence  of  porcelain 
manufacturers  in  this  village  and  thaL  M.  Ris- 
Faquot's  volume  contains,  for  instance,  mention 
of  Ohigny,  a  village  in  the  Ohampagne,  within  a 
walk  of  Rheims,  and  there  is  an  illostration  of  a 
large-handled,  almost  globular  vessel  with  the 
forms  of  pears,  yellow  brown,  in  pretty  high 
relief;  the  space  for  ornament  being  admiraUy 
measured  oat,  its  occurrence  always  welcome, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  yellow  frait  or  of  the 
green  leafa^.  This  piece  is  in  the  ooltoction  of 
Mdme.  Fommery,  of  Rheima.  Tium  are  many 
pretty  pictures  of  the  poroelidna  and  potteriee  of 
the  ^orth  of  Fiance ;  and  when  the  author  leaves 
his  own  country  aide  for  the  South,  for  Italy,  for 
the  East,  he  is  equally  careful  to  choose  for  illus- 
tration admirable  forms  and  hnes,  and  these  are 
presented  with  an  effect  a  thousand  times  more 
charming  than  that  of  the  purely  mechanical 
though  skilful  chromolithograph  with  which 
recent  publications  in  England  have  familiarised 
us.  Very  admirably  have  M.  Ria-Paquot'a  illus- 
trations to  his  learned  and  agreeable  volume  re- 
produced the  shape  and  hae  of  a  Faenza  platter, 
an  Urbino  par,  a  Talavera  vase,  and  a  Persian 
ewer.  As  in  the  case  of  the  noble  etchings  of 
Jacqnunart,  t^e  amatear  poasening  these  tasteful 
and  obaracteristic  memoranda  poaseases  mudh  of 
the  charm  of  the  original  work  so  Turied  and  ao 
rich. 


THE  SALON  OT  1870. 

(FourtA  ifdUee.) 
In  the  way  of  imitative  painting  there  ia,  perhape, 
no  better  work  in  the  rooms  tnan  in  Bf.  Saintin's 

portrait  of  MdlU,  H.  B  .   His  second  work, 

^mpieime,  is  a  pretty  fresh  study  of  a  girl,  in 
white  and  rose,  seen  on  a  background  of  grey 

striped  with  blue ;  Mdlle.  H.  B  is  a  woman 

dreeaed  in  black,  putting  on  her  gloves,  as  she 
stands  before  a  table  covered  with  flowers.  The 
room  is  red,  the  chur  behind  her  is  red,  but  the 
wonderful  painting  of  all  the  modem  accessories 
is  outrivalled  by  the  head,  which  is  even  more 
intensely  modem  in  its  aspect.  It  is  not  a  light 
matter  to  master  this  modem  aspect,  and  to  ^ve 
it  at  the  same  time  due  pictorial  value.  M. 
Qerrex,  for  all  his  vigour  and  talent,  cannot  yet 
be  aaid  to  have  solved  the  problem.  In  hia  por- 
trait of  MdiU.  V  a  crude  effect  of  lilac  and 

n»e  on  a  green  baeknound— tbe  bead  seems  com- 
pletely ndaaed;  and  bia  oOier  more  important 
work,  Retour  du  Bal,  although  every  pui:  evi- 
dences the  remarkable  keenneaa  and  delicacy  of 
the  painter's  powera  of  obaervation,  is  far  ixom 
raesenting  an  efiective  and  intelligible  whole. 
The  Bu^estions  of  drama  to  be  found  in  the 
snhiect  are  not  very  exciting :  a  lady,  tightly  laced 
in  her  ball-dreea  of  pale  yellow  wreathed  with 
purplish  flowers,  ia  apparentiy  aobbing  on  a 
fauteuH  on  the  right,  her  face  is  bidden,  bat  her 


agitation  is  expressed  by  the  scattered  blossoms  torn 
from  the  bouquet  which  has  fallen  to  her  feet  on 
the  ground ;  a  little  way  off,  behind  her,  on  another 
fautettU  and  fronting  the  audience,  aits  a  gentleman 
who  looks  inured  to  scenes,  and  not  to  be  softened 
by  tears.  The  cause  of  this  domestic  quarrel  we  are 
left  to  discover  for  ourselves:  it  may  be  that 
Madame's  dress  furnishes  matter  for  disapproval ; 
it  ia  certainly  "  low,"  but  if  this  is  Monsieur's  griev- 
ance h^  might  as  well  have  spoken  before  Instead 
of  after  the  ball.  The  rai$m  deire,  however,  of  a 
picture  is,  after  all,  to  be  first  sought  in  the  work 
itself,  and  the  rendering  of  the  conflict  between 
natunil  and  artificial  l^ht  is  the  problun  which 
M.  Gervez  has  proposea  to  bimseu  in  the  Jtetonr 
du  Sal.  In  JRoUa,  the '  picture  which  after  ita 
:  rejection  last  year  by  the  jury  of  the  Salon  was 
,  exhibited  in  uie  Obaass^  d'Antin,  one  of  the 

Srineipal  achievements  was  the  painting  of  the 
elicate  warm  light  of  the  rose-shaded  lamp  near 
the  bed-side  atmggliag  on  agunst  tiie  cold  grey 
dawn  which  entwed  tnrough  the  open  window : 
ia  Qi^  S^ottr  du  Balf  the  same  rose-shaded  lamp 
makes  its  appearance,  on  a  console  table  to  tiie 
left,  and  the  bright  morning  stares  through  the 
white  blinds,  and  descends  in  a  ghastly  sheet  of 
light  on  the  whiter  coverings  of  the  seats  and 
couches  in  the  room.   Here,  there  is  evidently  a 
great  deal  that  requires  attention  and  study  before 
the  unusual  merit  of  much  of  the  execution 
can  be  realised,  but  as  a   picture  the  work 
seems   to    me   incomplete.    Both    in  MolUtf 
and  in   the  Setour  mt  Batj  M.  Qervez  has 
punted  an  efl^t,  but  not  tha  effoct — ^not  that 
particular  aspect  in  which  the  vbole  liuth  about 
the  special  question  is  shown  once  and  for  ever. 
And,  indeed,  the  impreaaion  to  be  got  iVom  the 
vrork,  even  of  the  most  gifted,  of  the  younger 
men,  who  are  now  determinedly  transcribiiw,  as 
they  say,  without  compromise,  what  they  call  the 
effects  of  nature,  is  that  they  are  gathering 
materials  for  future  pictures,  but  nave  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded, and  may  never  succeed,  in  making  pictures 
out  of  their  materials.   Sometimes  the  work  will 
happen  to  come  nearly  right,  as  in  M.  Lahaye's 
En  Eti,  a  study  of  a  girlish  figure  dressed  in  rose 
and  black,  and  seated  in  the  shade  of  a  grey  rock, 
beyond  which  comes  a  glimpse  of  green  foliu;e 
and  distance  in  bright  simlignt :  the  black  of  ^e 
dreaa  ia  eoaoenttated  very  bapinly  in  a  broad  fan 
held  in  the  band}  and  then  ran  off  and  lost  in  the 
coat  of  tibe  daric  terrier  croocbing  at  bis  mistreas'a 
feet.  In  U.  Lahaye's  second  picture,  Som  la 
OUtnera,  we  get  an  effort  to  master  another  of 
the  now  favourite  difficulties — the  difficulty  of 
outdoor  broad  daylight.    Farts  of  thia  work — as, 
for  instance,  the  face  of  the  man  seated  in  the  fore- 
ground— lookstrangely  incomplete  and  unmeaning; 
but  there  is  also  much  excellent  work,  and  the 
painting  of  his  companion's  littie  feet,  In  their  blue 
stocldoge  and  grey  shoes,  is  almost  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  t£e  wonderful  grev  hose  in  which  M. 
Fille  has  encased  the  limbs  of  his  Don  Quichotte. 
M.  Fills  has  chosen  rather  a  mean  type  of  creature 
for  his  embodiment  of  the  great  Don,  whom  the 
author  of  his  b^ng  endued  with  dignity  even  in 
utmost  extravagance.    M.  Fille  has  given  us  a 
dreamy,  foolish,  yet  not  ridiculous  personsfie, 
so  that,  Cervantes  hero  once  forgotten,  it  is  with 
carious  admiration,  only,  that  ^  we  admire  the 
expression  which  has  been  got  into  eveiT  touch 
of  this  astonishing  painting.   And,  speaking  of 
pcunting,  it  may  here  be  said  that,  for  a  really 
good  fi«sh  bit  of  brush-work,  painting  for  paint- 
ing'a  sake,  La  Chanson  nouiwl^,  by  Mdlle.  Dabos, 
a  pa[nl  of  H.  Ohaplin's,  deserves  notice. 

M.  Obsqjtlin  himself  does  not  exhibit,  bat  the 
auperficaal  cbaracteriatics  of  bis  stvle  are  curi- 
ously recalled  by  the  portrait  oi  M^ne.  La 
Baronne  SE~—  which  ia  the  work  of  M.  Besnard, 
a  puihI  of  H.  Oabanel;  be  has  made  a  very 
inmvidual  and  successful  study  of  thia  fair 
woman — somewhat  English  in  her  type — painted 
under  a  strong  light  which  strikes  strongly  on  her 
I  neck,  lifting  up  with  ita  reflections  tiie  shadows 


in  which  the  face  is  seen.   Bonnat'a  portrait  nt 

Miss  Mary  S  hangs  near  M.  Besnard'a  work: 

he  has  handled  Victor  Hugo,  also,  thia  year,  vA 
that,  too,  somewhat  rou^^,  dwelling  nObet  en 
the  every-day  grimace  and  egotism  of  his  site 
than  on  the  moments  of  truly  ardent  impntiaa 
which  reveal  the  actual  nature  of  the  poet  Mis 

Mary  S  has  come  off  even  worse ;  M.  Bomat 

has  selected  his  vulgarest  blue  for  her  govn,  tod 
the  treatment  of  her  fiur  face  shows  that-^ 
the  unlucky  lady  who  in  evening  dreas  miie  id 
awkward  pendant  to  the  noUe  portrait  of  ^dn. 
Fasca  at  tLe  Intamational  EzhiHtiui— HiaMin 
3- —  is  a  model  who  baa  not  snooeeded  in  it 
teresting  M.  Bonnat  Mdlls.  Sarah  JBenbid^ 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  very  fortnnstewiik 
H.  Bastien-Lepege.  He  has  seen  b«r  mtfo 
ber  most  &voarable  aspect ;  the  work  ti  shnHt 
miniature  in  nze,  and  this  affords  the  punier 
an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  dsliots 

Sowers  of  execution.   The  great  aetresi  Is  aeital, 
ressed  magiuficently  in  white  floweted-liroeade^ 
which  tells  yellowiah  and  ailken  against  s  vhite  I 
ground ;  her  brown  luur  lying  flstf  sod  clocel;  , 
rolled  up  at  the  back  of  her  head,  ^sioly  tlhut 
that  curious  depression  of  t}ie  skull  above  the 
for^ead  with  which   carieatorista  Itare  Ice; 
familiariaed  tbe  public ;  in  her  hands  ibe  holda  i 
littie  ivory  statuette  of  Victory,  irtid  iks  o- 
amines— in  a  poae  adapted  from  adrtwioffofl^ 
m^piano's — and  which  is  intendsd  to  cosnf  lo 
allusion  to  her  talent  as  a  aeulptorittf  wUei,  »- 
deed,  the  kaa  aaid  the  more  to  hv  endit  Hit 
year  abe  baa  aent  two  basts  which  noteRBaQ 
the  akiU  of  a  iSdlledjiraftaan  can  are  fion  ora- 
demnation.    Another  teoHaire  of  tbt  Cosdlie 
f^an^aise,  Mdlle.  Samary,  has  bean  jniaj  ritfr 
great  force  by  Mdlle.  Abbema;  tut  ifUdlle. 
Abbema  has  not  been  vei^  hard  oakstts,tbeD 
all  one  can  say  is  l^t,  jadgii^  fm  & 
under  which  she  is  presented  to 
Samary  mast  have  been  even  harder  ookflriL 

For  something  perf^y  wiutene  md 
womanly  it  is  pleasant  to  tun  to  H.  Dobois* 

charming  half-lei^  of  Mdmt.  ,i  hHtaonj 

rather  too  sober,  possibly,  in  riolrt  id4  grey. 
Oabanel  this  year  ia  not  at  his  beat,  botnuDy  (A 
his  pupils  send  good  portraits :  amoiu  others  sm 
two  by  M.  Friou,  one  of  wWch,  Oat  of  if. 
Bit  de  la  Salle,  is  the  most  keenly  rtndiedjind 
may  compare  even  vrith  Mdlle.  SiffpimtAi  re- 
markable presentment  of  ilf.  le  Con^  at  S--^""" 
whom  she  has  put  on  the  canvas  with  sinu™* 
quiet  completeness ;  he  seems  to  atop  ani  kn 
out  at  us  from  the  midst  of  his  duly  occnpstics* 
and  li  fa,  with  j  aat  the  kind  of  ton  ud  air  that  tlK7 
must  have  given  to  Us  maanersandbeaiuig.  'I^  ' 
too,  is  the  Mnd  of  axedlenee  wluch  distii^w! 
M.  Winne'a  portnutof  Jf,  J2— Jfti** 
Or,  take  a  work  which  seems  to  me  less  schol^  , 
perhaps,  and  complete  in  conatruction,  but  wioa  ] 
has  smcerity  of  mtention  and  shows  •dminw  i 
truth  in  the  relations  of  the  half-touei -SL 
Valadon's  Service  funibre,  in  which  we  ^  0^7 
tiie  heads  of  a  man  and  woman  aaen  00  ua  i0| 
canvas,  but  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  »  «■ 
suggested  that  we  hardly  need  the  mas-bcwo 
the  hands  to  explun  the  title.   M.  Pindait^ 
sent  a  very  remariahle  full-length  portrut »  « 
Salon  of  1877,  has  not  done  well  this 
contributes  only  Le  Bam,  the  atady  of  iw* 
figure  which  wants  just  those  indications  rftate 
and  harmonious  feeUng  which  oona^tad  w 
merit  of  his  portzait}  Dnt  another  popl 
Odrdme's,  M.  Oourtc^haa  two  exodlsot  portnin; 
and  there  are  noticeable  works  WH.  Hamtot,))*  , 
MdUe.BertheMa8a^byM.Blanchard,byEFii^ 
and  the  head  of  a  ladv  by  M.  Jules  Breton,  irbd) 
is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  solidity  o{  exeeatiDi : 
it  is  modelled  vrith  the  ligfit  on  all  sidee,  and 
drawing  of  the  month  ia  a  splendid  ieti-  ^ 
Gaillard,  too,  has  a  portrait  of  3fyr.  dt  S — ■* 
small  half-length,  which  is.  I  think,  the  fiutft  ^  , 

has  ever  done;  the  painting  is  (tf  an  entirelj  dii-  ^ 
£BEratquaUl?^oin4ih«thinariTendirafk<tfpm^^  | 
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ia.n,  and  tlie  power  of  iosigfat  displayed  is  as 
•eat  as  ever.  M.  Carolus  Duran  also  nas  oatdone 
mself.  His  portrait  of  Mdtne.  la  Comtetse  V., 
en  at  full  length,  dressed  in  white,  half  hidden  by 
le  ample  folds  of  a  black  cloak  trimmed  with  lur, 
id  &unding;  forth  with  quiet  command  against  a 
■vim  daU-greenish  background,  is  the  most 
lasuik  portrait  that  has  been  seen,  I  think, 
.Dce  Bonnat's  Mdme.  Ptuca,  and  finer  than 
crthinff  that  he  has  prenotuly  produced.  A 
^iJ  of  Jl.  Dnnui's,  M.  ^q^ent,  aracu  a  half-length 
irtrait  of  his  muter  wbidi  has  a  very  satisfactory 
pect.  Its  merit »  not,  bowerer,  fallr  oonfirmea 
I  neu  approach;  tiie  work  lua  delicacy  and 
tistic  soDB^  but  is  a  little  flimsy  in  execation. 
This  flimamesB  is  not  so  disturbing  an  impres- 
»  io  a  second  work  painted  by  M.  Sargent — 
m  U»  OUvien,  Cfapri— oeeaose  it  does  not  pre- 
nd  to  be  more  than  a  sketch,  and  as  a  sketch  it 
charming.  Delicate,  too,  is  the  snowy  land- 
4ie  of  At.  Emile  'Breton,  with  its  dark  flights  of 
ids  searching  painfully  for  food;  and  equally 
licate  ia  M.  Phuipe's  cweful  study  of  Le  Quel  de 
mmii  m  Hiver,  which  ia  also  worthy  of  notice 
:  the  in-telligence  with  which  points  of  distance 
i  felt  and  the  site  chosen.  For  this  choice  of 
e  of  Lmmenae  importance,  now  more  especially 
ice  landscspe-punting  becomes  every  day  more 
d  more  descriptive.  There  are  few  who,  like 
.  Orry — in  his  Wutiful  Clair  de  Jjime,  in  which 
e  very  'figures  are  placed  with  a  touch  of  ^etry 
look  for  anything  beyond  an  effective  pomt  of 
ew.  Among  those,  however,  who  haTo  the  most 
ippr  tact  in  selecdon  must  be  counted  M.  S^. 

0  Valine  de  Courtray  becomes  in  his  hands  a 
ibject  of  infinite  light  and  distance;  the  skill  of 
le  painter,  dwugh,  is  almost  too  equally  even 
uooghout  and  half  hinders  the  amreciation  of 
8  own  exeelleooe ;  whereas,  by  the  i^uality  of 
is  touch,  H.  Yon  has  given  expression  with 
Louble  force  to  the  e^ot  of  his  grey  sky  rolling 
lear  down  to  the  lins  of  dark  trees  which  shut  in 
he  distant  shcms  of  the  M&me  near  Le  Bas  de 
ilontifrny,  while  the  river  winds  its  way,  swollen 
rith  cbiU  rains,  between  the  pale  green  banks  of 
be  foreground. 

In  M.  Yen's  Le  Bas  de  Montijifny  we  are  at 
ast  presented  with  one  of  those  moods  of  atmo- 
iliers  which  hide  as  much  of  nature  from  us  as 
ey  reveal,  and  call  forth  corrBspondiiw  senti- 
nt  in  tiie  sensitiTs  onlooker ;  but  for  the  most 
rt  tb»  descriptiTe  painter,  like  H.  Vtf ron  or  M.  de 
Mgrigxy,  prabrs  to  treat  soeh  aspeets  as  present 
miservBs  for  imitation  ^thont  reserre.  Of  this 
Itrof  -wnkU.de  Hesorigi^sTersion  of  the  .Borcb 
k  Mame  is  an  exoeUent  example— a  trauscrip- 

1  which  may  be  said  to  be  exactly  like.  H. 
ale  Michel,  also,  paints  Un  Etang  with  a  skill 
iriiicli  a  littie  more  flnuness  in  the  fbreground 
or  the  sW  and  water  are  admirable — would 
e  nven  rail  eflbot;  and  M.  fVan^iV  able 
il,  UL  Boudot,  de|nct8  Le  Matin  en  Franche 
ntS  vrith  an  excellence  which  &Us  short  only 
hat  of  his  master,  and  recalls,  though  at  some 
ance,  the  nunniug  as  seen  by  Harpignies.  It 
Qot,  however,  given  to  everyone  to  rival  the 
da  of  sunlight  which  H»rpigides  commands, 
agh,  except  in  his  splendid  Etude — aquvelle, 
fiLi^ignieB  gives  ns  lasB  to  admire  than  usuaL 
ichi«  eontrilutiai,  L»  PiuiUon  de  Fhn,  Vw 
■  du  JPmU  Ifm^f  with  its  (ironpa  of  modem 
n  and  sombre  mstanee,  soaraely  affiirds  him  a 
Rrable  opportanitr  for  the  exhiUtion  oF  the 
aal  strength  of  his  talent. 

t  is  not  often,  indeed,  that  figures  enhance  the 
rm  of  landscape;  it  is  not  often  that  the 
iter  succeeds  in  "iftVng  ns  foel  that  they 
Itt  to  be  there,  or  in  traating  them  as  if  they 
n  really  a  part  of  the  scene :  but  the  truly  rustic 
De  and  fresh  landscape  of  T7ne  Lande,  by  B4. 
■sot  de  Warville,  have  something  of  this  rare 
silence.  Pelonse,  too,  whose  name  must  ever 
ig  to  mind  his  masterly  and  almost  poetical 
ij  Coupe  de  B<m  d  Stfdit,  has  painted 
«  ».t-  Puit$  with  the  same  mastery,  and  his 


treatment'  of  the  prl  who — with  her  brown 
gown  carefully  protected  by  a  white  apron,  and 
her  head  gaily  picked  out  by  its  scarlet  cap — is 
poaring  water,  with  a  pretty  movement,  from  her 
bucket  into  a  shining  ewer,  shows  real  feeling  for 
the  sentiment  which  invests  with  peculiar  charm 
the  dwellers  in  the  fields,  and  the  figure  becomes 
the  freshest  and  most  rustic  touch  of  a  scene  fresh 
from  rustle  nature.  That  wonderful  workman 
M.  Kmotean  has  also  traiueribed  for  us,  in  La 
Victvm  d»  BSveShn,  what  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  Jdlliug  and  cleaning  of  the  mg,  after  a 
fiuhion  which,  by  its  ezqiusite  undieraft,  its  nn- 
coQsaous  charm  of  simple  colour  and  feeling, 
recalls  even  Gie  great  name  of  Ohardin,  althougn 
it  ladffl  the  completed  beauty  of  his  finish. 

But  the  exquisite  freshness  and  justness  of  tone 
which  distinguishes  so  many  of  tnese  apparently 
direct  transcripts  from  nature  seems  to  diminish 
always  when  the  work  is  carried  much  beyond 
the  bmits  of  a  sketch.  It  is  marvellous  in  M. 
Bidvre's  pretty  study  of  a  little  boat,  with 
sea  beneath  and  sky  above;  in  the  two  con- 
tributions by  M.  Alma  Tadema's  able  pupil, 
M.  Mesdag;  it  is  the  more  conspicuous  in  the 
least  laboured  —  namely,  La  JUntrSe  dee  Sa- 
teaaxdePSchettrSf  VuedeeDanaB  de  Seheveninffue; 
Iff.  Olays,  indeed,  keeps  its  charm  even  to  the  end 
of  perfected  study — as,  for  instance,  in  his  very 
fine  work,  Calme  attx  JBitvirmu  de  rile  de  Sokouven 
— but  Clays,  be  it  remembered,  has  painted 
similar  effects  so  often  that  he  has  the  complete 
command  of  lon;^  practice  over  the  means  proper 
to  their  production.  Generally  when  a  work 
is  wrought  out  like  Mdme.  Juliette  Peyrol's  (nSe 
Bonheur)  Les  Friches  de  Beawegard—~\n  which 
the  sky  is  full  of  lifht,  and  the  outline  of  each 
cow  and  sheep  and  little  flower  is  marked  by  care- 
ful observation — it  lacks  that  something  which 
should  give  point  to  its  intention,  or,  when  it  is 
studied  with  zeal,  and  arranged  with  taste,  as  Le 
Hiron,  by  M.  Henri  Saintin,  the  pulse  of  life 
ceases  to  beat.  E.  F.  S.  Patiibon. 


ABT  SiXBS. 

TsB  first  portion  of  the  great  assemblage  of  en- 
gravings left  b^  Mr.  Benoni  White,  once  a  well- 
known  dealer  m  Brownlow  Street,  Holborn,  has 
now  been  disposed  of  under  the  hammer;  and 
Messrs,  Ohristie,  Manson  and  Woods  will  sell 
later  in  the  season  the  remsinin?  portion — so  at 
least  we  understand — of  what  llr.  White  left. 
The  sale  of  Turner  line-engravings  was  interest- 
ing. The  impreauons  Taried  very  much  in 
quaUty;  but  on  the  whole,  from  the  prices 
fotchad,  it  is  perhaps  legitimately  eonjectnxed 
that  the  demand  for  tiie  linMograviwa  a£ter 
Tonm  is  likely  to  increase.  Some  proon  of  the 
SmUhem  Coast  fetched,  in  a  lot,  171.  17f.;  a 
smaller  lot,  SL  8$.  The  Grand  Oanal,  engraved 
by  W.  Miller — an  India  proof  before  letters,  and 
an  etdiing  of  the  same--sold  for  IS/.  12<. ;  an 
artist's  proof  of  Dido  and  Aeneai,  31.  3t. ;  an 
artists  proof,  on  India  paper,  of  the  Temple 
of  Juptter,  engraved  by  Pye,  fetched  10/, ; 
proofs  of  Twoli  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
realised  211. ;  Cromng  the  BroM,  engraved  by 
Brandard,  an  artist's  proof  and  etchii^  realised 
221.  It. ;  Cologne,  by  OoodsU,  3/. ;  Engravers' 
proofs  of  the  England  and  Wales  were  sold 
in  small  lots — four  or  five,  or  six  or  seven,  in 
a  lot  Of  these,  the  highest  lot  fetched  5/.  10s. 
This  consisted  of  Barnard  CaMe,  Colchester, 
Dartmffuth  Owe,  3^  FaU  of  ths  TtM,  7%s  Ckain 
Bridga  oner  Ms  Taei^  and  Qoaport.  Later  in  the 
side  oconrred  a  number  of  engranngs  after  Land- 
seer  and  Willde,  and  some  excellent  engravings 
after  older  masters— after  Pousdn  and  Olande 
Lorraine,  for  example— by  W.  WooUett. 

Messbb.  Obbistib  sell  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  water-colour  drawings  to-day, 
and  during  next  week  they  will  sell  the  remainder 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  BarWa  collection  (by 


order  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mrs,  Roe 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Koe) ;  while  there  is  also  announced 
the  sale  of  an  important  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings  by  popular  English  Masters — the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Toller,  of  Qamp- 
stead. 


NOTES  ON  AST  AND  ARCHAEOLOGT. 

Mdixb.  Sarah  Bbkithabdt  has  brought  over 
to  London  a  collection  of  works  in  sculpture  and 
punting  executed  by  her,  and  she  has  taken  a 
room  in  FiecadUly  in  which  they  will  be  lodged, 
and  where,  to-day,  they  vrill  be  on  private  view. 

The  King  of  Greece  has  expressed  a  wish  that 
a  suitable  museum  should  be  erected  at  Olympia 
for  the  reception  of  the  newly-discovered  treasures. 
M.  Sin^s  has  placed  the  sum  of  100,000  drachmas 
at  the  King's  oisposal  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
scheme  is  wumly  seconded  by  M.  Angarinos,  the 
Minister  fox  Insdruetion.  Another  party,  however, 
contend  tlut  the  museum  should  be  located  at 
Athens.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  latter 
scheme  are  great,  owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of. 
transporting  these  marbles. 

We  learn  from  a  German  paper  that  Mr.  Fo- 
lingsby,  an  Englishman  who  has  resided  for  many 
years  in  Munich,  where  he  is  well  known  in 
artistic  circles,  has  lately  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  Mdboume  Art  Academy,  and  has  just 
sailed  to  enter  upon  his  new  position. 

We  hear  th-vt  the  works  which  the  late  Mr. 
Ohase,  long  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Water-Oolour  Painters,  left  in  his  studio,  will 
be  on  view  next  week  nt  the  house  of  bis  ittmily, 
113  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  One  im- 
portant picture  by  the  deceased  artist  is  at  present 
lu  the  Institute.  Mr.  Ohase  was  known  as  one  of 
the  most  faithful  recorders  of  old  architecture  and 
English  life. 

A  BBrRosPBcriTE  art  exhibition  is  being  organ- 
ised to  be  held  in  Florence  next  November.  The 
objects  desired  are  pictures,  drawings,  sculpture, 
glass-paintings,  goldsmith's  work,  enamels,  mo- 
saics, ceramic  of  all  kinds,  ivory  carvings,  musical 
instruments,  embroideries — everything,  in  fact,  in 
which  the  genius  of  Italy  formerly  excelled, 
or  in  which  the  skill  of  _  her  artists  was 
shown.  Nothing  of  later  date  tHan  the  seventeenth 
century  wiU  be  taken;  but  the  exhibition  is 
to  extend  back  to  ancient  times.  It  is  to  be  held 
in  the  FaJazzo  Pitti,  aod  lads  &ir  to  assume  large 
{woporUons. 

The  Kvn$tehronik  gave  last  week  a  long  list 
of  the  juices  fetched  at  the  sale  of  the  Euzenberg 
print-collection  at  Vienna,  at  the  same  time  l^ 
menting  deeply  that  most  of  the  treasures  of  this 
celebrated  collection  fell  to  French  and  English 
buyers,  in  consequence  of  the  miserable  bids  that 
were  in  most  cases  made  by  the  C^erman  museums. 
The  deploraUe  financial  condition  of  the  country 
was,  in  truth,  abundantly  evident  at  this  sale,  for 
even  the  representative  of  the  Berlin  print-room 
was,  it  is  stated,  driven  completely  from  the  field. 
Several  important  works  were,  however,  acquired 
by  the  Austrian  Museum,  the  town  Ubrary  of 
Vienna,  and  the  Albertina. 

A  BKLAnvB  of  tiie  Mrs.  Trimmer  whose  portrtut 
Komney  was  supposed  to  havs  painted  in  a  pic- 
ture sold  at  Ohnstie's  at  the  Anderdon  sale— and 
which  was  catalogued  as  Mrs.  Trimmer's  portrait 
by  Messrs.  Ohristie — writes  to  the  Stwuiard  to 
say  that  the  picture  did  not  represent  Mrs.  Trimmer 
or  any  member  of  her  fiimily.  In  our  account  of 
the  sale,  in  these  columns,  we  had  followed  the  in- 
formation given  in  the  catalogue  as  to  the  labjeet 
of  the  [dcture. 

Tee  Vmtu  of  MUo  seems  to  yield  unfeiling 
matter  for  discussion.  A  member  of  the  Stoi^olm 
Academy,  Herr  Geskel  Salomon,  has  just  pub* 
li^ed  an  elaborate  and  richly-illustrated  mono- 
graph upon  it,  in  which  he  ^n^eavotirs  toahow 
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that  tbU  celebrated  ataiue  nether  stood  V 
nor  formed  part  of  a  group  of  two  figures,  but 
rather  that  it  belongs  to  a  group  of  three  figures, 
of  which  the  centoe  was  Herakles,  who  stood 
between  the  GoddesaeB  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue, 
after  the  fable  of  Prodikos.  The  figure  accepted 
as  Venus  represents  according  to  wb  latest  hy- 
pothesis Pleasure  or  Desire. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  at  Dresden  in  August  and 
September  a  Kapbael  EzhiUtion,  which  is  to  be 
as  complete  as  posnble.  Where  the  orifpnals  of 
paintings,  sketches,  &c.,  cannot  be  secured,  good 
copies,  photographs,  and  engraTiuffB  will  be  ex- 
himted.  An  appeal  is  issued  to  ail  collectors  to 
assist  in  this  scneme. 

The  death  is  announced  from  Munich  of  the 
landscftpe-patnter  Bemhard  Fries.  Born  at 
Heidelberg  in  1820,  he  studied  in  Carlsruhe, 
Dtisseldoif  and  Munich.  He  then  resided  for  some 
time  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired  the  idealistic 
style  that  distinguishes  his  works.  His  most  im- 
portant paintings  are  a  series  of  forty  landscapes 
from  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  historical  painter 
Johannes  Ton  Schrandolph,  Professor  of  the 
Munich  Academy,  died  in  that  dty  on  June  1. 
He  was  bom  in  1808. 


TWH    CO][£dIE    TBASfAZrai    AT   THE  GAZXTT 
tHSATBB. 

The  great  number  and  importance  of  the  French 
pieces  at  the  Osiety  Theatre  would  necessarily 
render  it  impossible  to  devote  here  an  adequate 
critical  examination  to  the  literary  claims  of  these 
works,  or  to  the  moits  of  the  interpretation  which 
they  zecAve.  They  include,  as  my  readers  are 
aware,  not  only  all  the  beet-remembered  comedies 
which  in  recent  times  hare  eitiier  been  produced  at 
the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  or  deemed  worthy  of  being 
adopted  into  its  repertory,  but  also  a  selection  of 
works  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  daasical. 
school.  The  repertory  does,  indeed,  exhibit  signifi- 
cant tokens  oi  the  decline  in  public  fsTonr  of 
peces  in  the  latter  category,  regarded  at  least 
as  acting  plays.  On  Wednesday  week,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  anniversary  of  the_  birtiiday  of 
Oraneille,  a  representation  was  given  of  Le 
Menteur,  the  only  work  of  that  writer  included  in 
the  series.  Racine  owes,  we  fear,  something  of  the 
favour  with  which  he  ia  still  r^rded  to  the 
superlative  genius  of  Mdme.  SanJi  Bernhardt, 
Phhdre  and  Aitdromapbe  being  still,  as  they  are, 
indeed,  likdy  to  xemaiuj  the  ultimate  oUeoto  of 
the  ambition  of  the  truu  actzoas.  Le§  ImdeMrtj 
whioh  thoagh  founded  on  The  Wcupi  of  Aristo- 
phanes dispmys  the  genuine  humorous  power  of  a 
poet  whose  name  we  are  aceostomed  to  associate 
with  tender  aufferiitg  and  pasuons  of  the  grtrnd  and 
tszrible  kind,  is  doubtless  ohoeea  with  a  view  to 
exhibit  to  advantage  tba  stronglymarked,  thtfugh 
idways  vraU-«>ntrolled,  comic  powers  of  the  elder 
Ooqueliu,  not  to  speak  of  M.  Got's  cele- 
brated performance  of  L'lnUm^.  The  se- 
lection of  nine  of  the  beet  comedies  and 
forces  of  the  author  of  Le  Misanthrope  and 
Tartufe  ia  certainly  not  an  extravagant  recogni- 
tion of  the  claims  of  that  illustrious  writer  on  the 
part  of  the  comedians  of  the  Maison  de  Moliire. 
These  pieces,  together  with  Ze  Joumr  of  Reg- 
nard  and  the  Zaire  of  Voltaire,  which  was  resus- 
citated at  the  ThS&tre  Fran^ais  in  1874,  after 
nearly  twenty  years  of  neglect,  complete  tiie 
element  called  classic  in  a  Bst  which  numbers 
altogether  forty-one  pieces. 

£toaumarchaiSj  however,  who  occupies  a  middle 
place  between  the  classics  and  tne  modems, 
18  represented  by  his  two  best  comedies.  Thomas 
Cknneille,  whose  Ariane  and  Comte  ^Euex 
once  enjoyed  a  hi^h  poution;  and  Or^lnllon, 
who  also  found  admission  within  the  sacred  limits 
of  poets  of  the  first  order,  are  now  practically  dis- 
caned;  and  of  the  long  eatal^ue  of  writen  of 


the  second  order,  on  behalf  of  whose  monopoly, 
no  less  .than  on  that  of  their  mcse  distin- 
guished comrades,  bitter  war  was  wa^ed  by  the 
classicists  in  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  Charter — Rotrou,  Lafosse,  Lamotte-Houdart, 
Destouches,  Chateaubnin,  Lagrange,  Dach€,  De 
Belloy,  Du&eeny,  Firon,  Greeset,  Favart,  Dora, 
and  nearly  a  score  of  others,  there  are  £aw  indeed 
whose  names  even  can  be  s^  to  be  now  known  to 
frequenters  of  the  French  theatres.  Zaire,  in 
which  Mdme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  M.  Mounet- 
Sully  are  to  appear  on  Tuesday  next,  will  at  least 
be  interesting  to  an  English  audience ;  for  this 
tragedy  was  avowedly  written  to  mate  known  to 
the  countrymen  of  Shakspere  how  a  sttny  like 
that  of  OtSeUo  miffht  have  been  treated  if  that 
great  but  lamenl^y  untutored  and  irregular 
ofSttim  had  possessed  the  crowning  advantage  of 
being  a  Frenchman  of  the  polite  age  of  Louis  XV. 
That  Marivaux  and  Sedaine,  though  they  are 
for  suiEcient  reasons  still  numbered  among  the 
acting  dramatists,  do  not  appear  in  this  selection 
ia  a  iact  for  which  patrons  of  the  Gtuety  are  abun- 
dantly recompensed }  but  a  series  can  hardly  claim 
to  be  completely  representative  which  comprises 
no  comedy  from  the  works  of  Scribe.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  selection  belong  to  the  strictly 
modem  class,  and  of  these  the  great  majority 
have  been  written  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  answer  to 
those  who  imagine  that  the  classic  repertory 
now  holds  its  ground  at  home  almost  entirely 
from  the  &ct  that  its  maintenance  is  a  condition 
imposed  on  the  administration,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  this  proportion  corresponds  pretty  closely  with 
that  observed  at  the  Th^&tre  Fran^i&is,  where,  last 
year,  out  of  383  representatioiu  (including  morn- 
ing perfonnances)  130  only  were  devoted  to  clas- 
sical pieces. 

The  immense  i«putation  of  l^me.  Sarah  Ben^ 
hardt  contributes,  no  doab^  Tery  much  to  the 
brilliant  snoeesa  Mr.  HoUiagshead's  enterprise ; 
but  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  presence 
of  so  conspicuouaJULAzample  of  what  is  popularly 
known  asa  "stBr'^^Mnong  the  company  of  the 
Oom^die  Fran^aise  must  always  be  to  some  extent 
a  disturbing  influence  in  its  system,  whereof  the 
chief  -claim  to  respect  has  ever  been  that 
it  aims  at  att^nin^  a  general  efficiency 
and  perfection  of  details. .  The  leading  parts 
in  a  piece  of  any  value  demand,  of  course, 
exceptional  powers ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  the 
applicants  for  places  at  the  box  office  of  the 
Craiety  Theatre  utould  be  found  referring  to  the 
luUs  careless  of  aught  else  but  the  appearance  of 
that' lady's  name  in  the  distribution  of  characters. 
Of  course,  this  way  of  regarding  the  entertaiimients 
provided  is  for  the  most  part  oeyond  the  control 
of  the  administration,  though  the  arrangement  by 
which  this  lady  was  jtermitted  the  other  day  to 
make  her  dibut  in  a  single  scene  from  a  tragedy  of 
Racine  divorced  from  its  context,  and  therefore 
having  confessedly  for  its  chief  object  the  exhibi- 
tion 01  a  very  famous  personage  to  the  gaze  of 
eager  sightseers,  lent  a  mischievous  because  an 
authoritative  sanction  to  this  sort  of  agitation. 
Mdme.  Bernhardt  delights  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
not  only  of  public  but  of  private  favour,  as  appears 
from  her  circular  offering  to  devote  her  t^ente  to  the 
entertainment  of  evening  parties  "  de  la  haute  so- 
ci^td,"  upon  terms  to  be  learnt  from  her  secretary ', 
and  for  such  occadons  she  has  contrived,  as  tne 
public  have  been  informed,  to  get  a  piece  written 
expressly  for  her,  in  which,  %«ay  of  showing 
that  there  is,  as  peripatetic  profeesors  of  legerde- 
main are  wont  to  observe,  "poutiveily  no  decep- 
tion," she  undertakes  to  model  a  medallion  in  the 
presence  of  the  spectators.  Thus  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  her  ambition  is  not  conBned  to  an  art 
for  the  due  cultivation  of  which  the  average  dura- 
tion of  Kaman  lifd  and  the  limits  of  human 
energies  rarely  more  than  suffice.  She  yearns, 
as  we  have  all  leamt,  for  renown  in  many 
fields,  and  ia  so  maaifBstly  afiected  with  tlie 
old  weakeeBB  for  prainng  '^^HMrsa  aepuniet  that 


there  is  ground  to  fear  that  the  uofrnM 
for  which  Iwr  genks  and  her  trai^  prwuninenti, 
fit  her  ma^  come  to  be  regarded  1^  her  wiiti 
corresponding  contempt  Her  multitude  ■ 
friends  who  "know  lie  charms"'  by  wbithi 
"spread  her  name  o'er  lands  and  seas",; 
attention  to  hw  talents  aa  an  artist, taWe> 
tributions  to  criticism,  and  to  her  promiBedspKi 
correspondence  in  one  of  the  Paris  jouiMk  i\ 
this  moment  of  writing  I  have  been  honooei,  in 
common  I  believe  with  a  large  number  of 
persons,  by  an  invitation  to  inspect  het  ioxee 
perfonnances  in  sculpture  and  painting  ini'^ii^e 
gallery  to  be  devt^  to  that  purpoae. 
weakneeaes  ue  humorously  aatiriaed  fay  the  is 
in  the  Paris  pr^,  who  are  never  tiicd  i 
announcing  by  pretended  tele^phic  d»pti^ 
such  marvellous  facts  as  the  winning  of  tlieFiK;^ 
Derby,  the  assumption  of  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  Natal,  or  the  acceptance  of  i 
seat  in  the  Oabinet  of  Queen  Victoria  thii  tii. 
versal  gsnius.  But  the  matter  has  its  somnrfol 
side.  The  patronage  which  is  extended  to 
Com^die  Fran^aise  on  the  ground  of  the  uotcra^i 
of  Mdme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  outside  thelimiteofli^ 
reputation  as  an  actress  can  obviously  eiennjeo 
more  wholesome  influence  on  dramatic  ait  tbanci: 
the  curiosity  which  is  artfully  exdted  bv  pull' 
statements  of  the  extravagant  costof  theeostuaa 
to  be  worn  by  Mdlle.  Gnnzette  in  thii  o:  thi: 
character. 

The  performances  aince  those  notind  ia  tin: 
AcjiHEUT  last  week  have  included  Za /mi 
Peur  of  Mdme.  de  Giraidin,  Lt  Mtntm  oi  i'a- 
neille,  Le  Tariu/e  and  L»  Midem  X^-  U 
of  Moli^re,  Le  Ma$^i»  de  ViUem  ti  Cti^ot 
Sand,  Victor  Hugo's  Hemani,  Le  Dmi-Mm^ 
Alexandre  Dumaa  the  younger,  JslVn'^ 
JtfiirHnns  and  H/uut  m'una  F^mtaimiiM 
fermSe  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  m.itMt- 
iUs  of  the  elder  Dumas.  Inanofibwikyi 
finish  and  general  lev^  of  exc^nceatlsui'»« 
been  strikingly  exemplified.   In  MdmieGa* 
din's  touching  little  piece  M.  Got  pliya  Tf^' 
of  the  old  steward  Noel  vrith  a  commsiidonrtbr 
mingled  humour  and  pathos  of  the  part  viu'ih  u 
hardiy  second  to  that  <^  Besnier  in  the  ume 
racter ;  and  Mdme.  Favart  in  the  characte  ii 
mother  depicts  the  effecto  of  overffhebnii^win' 
gradually  changing  to  hope  and  joy  witii 
affecting  truth.     The  wide  range  of 
art  was  further  shown  by  his  appeamw 
the  same  eveninjj;   in  the  grioily  hoiKin* 
character  of  Claudio  in  Les  Ca^ieet  de  Miaian- 
and  again  on  the  following  day  b^  hii  Sffam- 
tm  instructive  example .  ,of  Itoiateroiis  ooe^ 
refined,  aubdned,  and  sieved  with  endl^^r' 
touches  without  detraotiqg  in  the  least  bom 
force  of  the  portEM^.   Except  in  that  fi^  pt'; 
formauce  of  the  Duke, in  VStrangere,  of  wh;::  | 
have  already  Bpolfleo,)M,.  OcxjualiD,  the  eldt-, 
as  yet  foond  few  opportiuuties  for  convrj-'J 
notion  of  hia  rare  and  pecuhar  powen 
happily  Mdlle.  Oroizette  has  not  maoe  mmr' 
gress  in  the  favour  of  English  audiences;  tt-;^ 
the  power  of  has  acting  in  the  repuiave  part 
Baroness  in  the  Bemi-Monde  on  Tuesdaj 
appreciated.   Nothii^  perhaps  ia  more  stESV'^ 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  beat  schools  otif'^ 
acting  than  the  power  of  de  greatest  of  tr^i-^ 
formers  to  mei^  his  individuality 
that  he  assumes.   I  have  alreadv  apolw  -  -.; 
Febvre's  fine  diatacterisation  and  aomin*-": 
restraint  in  Z*^rciv*re.  Fortheiwt  'rf  t-;;^" 
BO  widely  different  in  the  means  which  it  o<^''- 
he  has  ne'xeiiUTk«ble  outward  qualifcaUtJ^;  .  ^ 
the  performanoa  Was.  perhaps  onl/ "^,^1;;;". 
to  tlose  who  had  a  vi-nd  recollectiDn  of  l*:^--' 
overpowering  preeenc^  and  it  was  ^^'f.^ 
compare  this  impewonation  with  that  J  _ 
.simple,  honest  BMdier  Bayioond  in  tw  ^ 
Monde,   From  such  charactera  as  tins  . 
of    the    jovial,    good-natured,  uwenti^f' 
Alsatian,  who  in  L'Atm  Frits  i»  tranBtooirf- 
Gym<m,  by  the  power  of  love,  there  is,  »" 
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will  hM  tbe  plewur«  of  witneaBing  tluB  excellent 
I^aeee  of  aotiiig  on  Slondaj  will  leoogiuse,  a  atiU 
wider  lemoTe. 

The  Mtiiig  of  li.  Worms  hu  perfanm  iii8|)ijed 
rvAher  reipect  than  adimiatiaD.  xet  ma  debvery 
c».f  wse  is  correct,  Mb  actions  are  fi;racefiil,  and 
tads  countenance  is  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
KDicMon.  He  delivered  the  famous  soliloquy  in 
~^be  psrt  of  Oharles  V.  in  Semani  with  exceUent 
^vute  and  judgmant,  taking  for  tliis  purpoae — if  I 
KiDBj  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  this  piece  of  atop- 
vmtch  criticiBm — aa  nearly  as  pcesible  tne 
r~=^  twalve  minutefl  which  it  ii  iud  to  re- 
(^^iBN.  AH  that  tiw  aetor  wu  here  peneiTed 
c_  0  lick  waa  a  more  immdn^  aii,  and,  at 

t  Jn  jiak  of  Wd^  taunted  with  inaennbilitj 

t  0  tbe  value  of  hiatoncal  reaeaich,  I  will  add 

foatiirpp  of  more  becoming  aspect.  Delaunay's 
V-  M^fitftnfttw'"'  have,  without  a  mngle  exception, 
s^rded  gnat  pleasure,  the  actor's  soil  unsubdued 
rivMtj,hiB  elegance  and  ease  of  bearing,  his  fine 
Toaoe  and  fuiltleafi  elocution,  all  combining  to  pro- 
duce the  result.  I  would  gladlj,  if  I  conld^acooTd 
lib-  imqualiEed  praise  to  M.  Mounet-Bullj,  whose 
gmve  and  tender  style  was  justly  admired  in  the 
part  of  Gerard  in  jyBirangire — a  character  whose 
Btraioed  sentimentality   and  jaeUtea  aUuret  de 
Jtmeph  border,  as  some  one  has  obeerred,  danger- 
ooelr  on  tiie  ridienkiDs.    Thia  actor  seems, 
however,  to  tnut  too  much  on  the  stage  to 
tie  impuUe  of  the  sumant;  and  hence  a 
not  of  that  wdl-oalonlated  effivt  and  jott  pn>- 
POjrtiaii  wkidi  alonaoan  Mmm  the  flnl  effeat  le- 
fiiind.     !nii8  fittilt  -ma  coDBpieuoas  in  bis 
'^flmanL   A.  fiance  untuned  energy  is  no  doubt 
.''^rv^iriate  to  this  character  j  but  tne  human  mind 
^  so  coBBtituted  tfast  it  is  inoapaUe  a£  Mmaining 
^  %  the  point  of  tension  at  iriiich  M.  Mounet-Sully's 
^  >ist^ned  es^travagance  in  this  part  tends  to  heep 
t  lie  obeervant  spectator ;  the  conaequenoe  ia  that 
s^ftei  a  while  the  actor's  wild  and  whirling  wotds, 
^^nd  BO  less  wild  and  whirling  arms  and  lege,  be- 
^come,  Hhe  moat  things  in  exeau,  duatHuts  of  llw 
-^ower  to  exdte  or  charm. 

No  play  hitherto  produced  has  been  expaotad 
—^aerbape  with  more  curiosity  than  Mamam.  The 
^^ppearance  of  Mdme.  Bn^  Bernhardt  in  the  pert 
^^i;:?!   Dona  Sol  no  doubt  added  much  to  thia 
f^elit^ ;  but  the  pla^  baa  a  histo^  which  rwders 
production  on  our  stage  perticolarfy  intereat- 
^j^.   Tbeie  were,  pevh^  amoi^  the  audifliiBe 
t„^eemUed  on  SXooAay  iereiUDg  £m  pennu  who 
tifad  not  at  one  time  .or  othar  read  Bomething 
JboOi  the  battles  of  the  blasuoiBta  and  the  asw 
eehool  of  romantic  poets  of  whom  ^notor  Hngo 
was  the  admowledged  chief  erea  so  &r  back  aa 
half-a-centuiT  ago,  when  this  play  was  written. 
To  many  of  these,  probaUy,  the  viiible  p>&- 
•texitment  of  thia  old  source  of  plaiy-faonse  broUs 
moat  have   ocoaaioned   surprise,  not  by  the 
iboldoeea  with  which  it  paxts  company  with 
th*s  old  saored  forms,  but  ratlwr  by  the  timid- 
it «-  and  hesitation  which  it  displays  firom  thia 
pi  mot  of  riew.   That  the  Terse  «uu1^tB  an  almost 
4>tf  c-eutatiouB  contempt  for  recognised  canons  which 
muwt  have  been  really  punful  to  the  admirers  of 
t^oomat  is  obrious  enough;  and  it  is  to  be 
ho^MMl  that  it  is  not  ineonustent  with  reniect  and 
.•idKuimtion  for  its  inostrious  author  to  ieel  even 
f<..taBe  little  sympalbT  with  the  honor  with  which 
.zvt3£l«iaen  wthe  old  school  lecwred  ila occasional 
iXmnvg  incongruities  of  thought  and  expreesion 
.-iod  TttAer  oerided  tendency  to  conftmad  the 
Zioiits  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  sublime.  Apart 
from    all  this,  boweverj  there  are  strong  traces 
ttf    th9  influence  of  the  daasioal  school  in 
cJutt    tendency  of  its  personagu  to  indulge  in 
'Tif:  rhetori(»l  displays,  to  bandy  reasonings  with 
.'.-vch  other,  and  to  gire  detailed  accounts  of  their 
ft^liiLgB,  while  the  action,  which  proceeds  not  con- 
iTiuoaaly  but  rather  in  a  series  of  explosions,  is 
\;MaDd«d.     Bush  conoessifliis   to  astahiiafaed 
A-  snioDB  might,  one  would  think,  have  done  somo- 
hii^  to  conciliate  opponents  on  those  memorabld 
tifs^ts  whoi  J^zdme  Paturot  in  vain  ia^  ^ 


applause  against  the  howls  and  cat-calls  of  the 
o^nded  clasaiciats;  but  these  dissensions,  as 
everyone  knows,  partake  of  the  character  of  i«- 
ligions  strifes,  which  so  far  from  being  appeased 
are  even  aggravated  by  a  sort  of  conformity  that 
falls  in  some  particular  short  of  perfect  orthodoxy. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  outrngeous  incidents  of 
Memam  &iled  to  enlist  the  full  sympathy  of  the 
audience,  who  yet  admired  its  many  fine  poetical 
MssHgea  and  powerful  displays  of  pasdon. 
The  performance  of  Mdme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  did 
not  fall  short  of  the  expectation  that  had  been 
fcomed.  ^Diere  is  a  tender  feminine  grace  of  a 
peeidiarly  winning  kind  in  her  love-scenes,  and 
■he  has  ppe^eminently  the  power  of  conveying 
the  impreemon  of  sincerity,  purity,  and  perfect 
truatAihieBB  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  for  the  grand  aeli-sacriflce  and  infinite  pa- 
thos of  tiie  fins!  scene.  If  the  perfect;  control  over 
all  the  p^ormer's  resources  essential  in  a  display 
of  passion  that  is  to  affect  the  spectator  aa  a  whole 
waa  again  somewhat  wanting,  the  performance 
was  yet  marked  by  mai^  passages  of  siognlar 
beaul7.  No  words  (»uld  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  sweet  sad  effect  of  the  murical  tones  in 
which  aoma  of  the  moat  touching  lines  ware 
deliveted.  The  happy  sndlsa  which  iUnnuned  her 
cotmtananoe  £rom  the  momettt  that  she  had  taken 
the  firtal  draught,  betokening  the  approadi  of  a 
tame  of  calm  and  serene  contentment  even  in  the 
midst  of  this  storm  of  eonflictiug  passions,  may  be 
daicsd  among  the  boldest  and  moat  sucoeasful  of 
fSiawuiHiDiiifliiBtoiidieaofartin  this  scene. 

Mot  Thokas. 


XtTSIO. 

BOIBOlTeH  at  HACIUm  CHORAL  MBOOIATIOn : 
XB.       PBOUT'B  "  HEBXWASD." 

The  production  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and 
elaboHrtion  as  Mr.  Frout's  new  dramatic  cantata 
is  not  a  matter  of  eveoydajr  experience  among 
Ijlngli'fr  xBamtoBOM.  Ap^tat,  thaiefore,  firom  any 
spedal  mioamataneee,  iha  event  is  one  of  interest 
for  these  who  watch  with  solicitude  the  growth 
and  spread  of  the  art  in  this  country,  and  the 
measure  in  which  its  profesaora  are  guided  by 
lofty  wmuduations,  as  diatingoichad  fitom  ^ 
mere  desire  for  personal  gain.  A  composer  who 
cheerfully  bestows  the  time,  thought,  and  labour 
neoeasary  to  the  prodootion  of  an  oratorio  or  some 
•woA  c^nmilar  dimennonB  must  lode  for  his  re- 
ward, if  any,  in  the  fame  and  reputation  which 
may  eventually  result.  Mr.  Prout  is  one  of  the 
few  among  ourselves  who  are  content  to  labour  solely 
in  the  interests  of  art ;  and  we  approach  the  con- 
sidenttion  of  any  work  &om  his  ^en  with  the  aa- 
aurance  that  we  shall  find  In  it,  if  not  the  traces 
of  actual  geniua,  at  any  rate  the  higheet  qualities 
that  result  from  culture  and  experience.  In  the 
case  of  a  voool  work  of  importance  a  composer 
who  knows  at  once  his  own  strength  and  weak- 
ness must  exercise  caution  and  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  a  aubject.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Mr.  Prout  haa  for  once  been  exceptionally 
javoured  in  this  respect.  Oharles  Eingsley's 
nov^  Hereward  the  Wake,  treating  as  it  does 
of  torbulaBt  times  and  stirring  events,  preeents  an 
admirable  theme  to  the  mosician  whose  ideaa  flow 
naturally  in  the  form  of  vigorous  utterances 
rather  than  of  sentimental  platitudes.  Further, 
the  work  of  the  HbrettiBt  has  been  singularly  well 
carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Oriet.  His  versifica- 
tion is  uniformly  forcible  and  bold,  aa  befits  his 
heroic  eubject,  and  the  language  is  occasionally 
very  happy.  The  final  oration  of  Torf^idn,  for 
example,  where  she  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of ' 
^oj^ecy,  approaches  near  to  genuine  poetry. 
Ilie  moderate  use  of  alliteration  may  also  be 
wamfly  commended  Ab  giving  point  to  the  lines 
where  an  access  of  ener^  and  colouring  seems 
desirable.  The  book  ie  divided  into  fbur  parte  or 
acts,  care  being  taken  l>y  a  complete  chai^  of 
locaie  in  each  part  to  afiord  the  composer  the  ne- 


ceaaary  opportunities  for  variety  and  contrast  in 
the  music  The  sequence  of  events  is  in  accord- 
ance generally  with  Kingaley's  novel,  even  to  the 
adoption  of  the  tragic  tUnoMmewt,  If,  as  Mr. 
Grist  affirms,  historical  accuracy  be  in  tins  instance 
violated,  the  retention  of  the  incident  was  almost 
a  matter  of  necessity  in  a  dramatic  or  semi- 
dramatic  work.  Before  entezing  on  the  conaider- 
atiou  of  the  music,  it  may  be  explained  that  in 
suggesting  a  similitude  between  any  particular 
number  of  JSet-eward  and  some  prevbas  composi- 
tion generally  familiar,  no  accusation  of  jdag^iwriam 
is  intended  against  Mr.  Prout ;  the  olgeot  of  aaeli 
comparison  baing  merdy  to  afford  aa  definite  an 
idea  of  hit  musao  as  can  be  given  without  illnatra- 
tions  in  mnde-typa.  Part  I.  of  the  oantata, 
"  Hereward's  yotUh  and  exile,"  is  preoeded  by  a 
brief  introduction  in  E,  formed  chiefly  on 
two  themas  —  the  first,  brusque  and  uncom- 
promising in  charaetar,  being  suggestive  of 
the  hero;  while  the  other,  gentle  and  flow- 
ing, is  repreauitative  of  his  bride  Torhida. 
The  introduction  comes  to  a  pMnwrnno  oloee  on 
the  dominant,  and  then  in  E  minor  we  have  a 
chorus  of  Hemward's  followers,  "Landless  and 
lawless."  Nothing  oould  be  more  appropriate  to 
the  scene  than  tiie  music  of  this  chorus,  with  ita 
surging  accompaniment  fully,  not  to  say  noisUy, 
scored.  It  is  followed  by  a  "  Salve,  Ragina  "  for 
the  attendant  maidens  of  ^^^dy  Godiva  (Heir»- 
waid's  mother).  The  contrast  of  style  is  complete. 
The  l^mn  opens  ^th  an  6iA  ecdedaatieal  phrase, 
and  Hob  haxmrnuea  of  the  movemott  are  generally 
simple,  thoorii  modem  feeling  ia  apparent.  The 
appearance  of  Herlain,  the  monk,  is  appropriately 
ushered  in  by  another  religious  strain  given  to  the 
bnun,  and  the  following  scene  shows  a  happy 
mingling  of  the  eccleaiastieal  and  the  dramatic. 
At  the  close  there  is  a  tenutto  for  Lady  Oodiva 
(mezzo-soprano),  Here  ward  (tenor),  and  Herluin, 
(base),  in  which  each  voice  muntains  its  inde- 
pendenoe  with  charmingly  quaint  e%ct.  Here- 
ward's mr  Farewell  my  boyhood's  home  "  is  not 
remarkable ;  but  No.  6,  the  last  in  the  first  part, 
deserves  prominent  refiuenoe.  Here  the  choms 
of  Hemward's  followers,  the  "  Salve,  Begina,"  and 
the  air  just  mentioned,  are  imited  in  a  manner  aa 
clever  as  it  is  effeotive.  The  shoots  of  the  Viking's 
man  die  away  in  tha  dictaitce,  and  the  dinMx 
leaves  a  h%hly  fttvonnble  impnasien  in  the  mind 
of  tha  listener.  The  scene  of  the  teoond  part, 
"Hwowaid'e  lore  and  haf^asa,"  ia  laid  at  To^ 
fiida^B  home  et  St.  Omer.  The  opening  chorus 
for  female  voices  in  A,  9-8  time,  is  rather 
disappmnting.  It  is  undraiiably  pret^,  but  it 
belongs  to  an  order  of  composition  leas  elevated 
than  that  of  the  context.  There  follows  an  elabo- 
rate loena  for  Torfrida  (soprano),  in  which  it  ia 
poasibfe  to  trace  the  influence  of  Weber.  Owtain 
passages  recall  forcibly  the  toma  in  the  second  act 
of  Z)rr  iWioAtils.  The  entrance  of  the  hero 
with  his  visor  closed  is  announced  by  the  Here- 
ward  thuue  in  slightly  altered  form.  The  ensuing 
duet  is  periiapB  the  weakest  number  in  the  work. 
It  is  not  ^ven  to  ev^  composer  to  write  lov»> 
music,  and  that  of  Mr.  Prout  conveys  no  definite 
impreanon,  being  deficient  alike  in  passion  and 
sentiBient.  The  part  ends  with  a  toidal  march 
and  dicnnu  in  0.  Xhe  voice  parts  are  not  remadt- 
ably  l^ht;  but  the  accompaniment,  with  its 
Weberhm  phraaes  and  rich  orcheetmtion,  ia  very 
efiisctive.  As  a  whole,  the  second  part  of  the 
cantata  shows  a  decadence  as  compart  with  the 
first,  bacanae  the  situations  are  lees  suited  to  the 
disi^y  of  tiie  composer's  special  alnlitiea.  How- 
ever, ample  amen&  are  made  in  the  next  section, 
which  is  entitied  "  Hereward's  return  and  gloiy." 
The  time  is  just  subsequent  to  the  subjugation  of 
England  by  William  the  Norman.  A  very  im- 
preeuve  introduction  in  0  minor,  magnifieentiy 
scored,  leads  into  a  lengthy  chorus,  "Mourn, 
AngUa."  Hare  Mr.  Prout  ia  at  his  best.  The 
music  is  sad  and  full  of  deep  exurairion,  with 
occasional  but  very  vague  traces  of  the  manner  of 
Wa^ei.   iiapeciaUy  line  ie  the  burst  of  the  bnua 
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in  the  tonic  major  just  prior  to  the  words'  "  A 
fertile  brain,  a  well-skilled  hand,"  hut  the  entire 
movement  is  full  of  those  happy  touches  which 
show  a  master-hand.  A  descriptiTe  and  pictur- 
esque aria  for  Leofwin,  a  Saxon  messenger  (mezzo- 
Boptano),  is  followed  by  a  dramatic  recitative  for 
Herewaid,  in  which  various  motives  are  re-iatro- 
daced  with  good  effect.  The  succeeding  aria  is 
weaker,  though  it  ends  with  a  viftorous  strain  sot 
unlike  Weber'a  "Ohl  'tis  a  gloriooa  sight."  The 
next  number  is  a  chorus  of  Hereward's  followers 
on  Uieir  voyage  to  England.  This  is  both  original 
and  charming,  the  ceaseless  passages  of  semi- 
quavers in  the  accompaniment  grapoically  illus- 
trating  the  motion  of  the  sea,  wUle  the  voice 
paztB  are  not  wanting  in  interest  The  scene  ia 
again  shifted,  and  we  are  introduced  to  William, 
who  has  an  air  written  in  a  quaint,  formal 
style,  but  very  spirited.  A  march  of  the  Norman 
force  introduces  the  battle-scene,  which  is 
developed  at  considerable  length.  It  opens  with 
a  duet  for  Hereward  and  TorMda  in  which  a 
Handelian  flavour  is  prevalent.  The  change  to 
common  time  brings  an  accession  of  energy,  and 
soon  the  opposing  forces  are  united  in  a  doable 
chonu  which  is  worked  up  wifh  infinite  ■  clever- 
neaa,  a  abort  iVeifo  movement  aerving  as  coda. 
The  last  part  of  the  cantata,  "Hemrax^s  &11  and 
death,"  opens  with  a  Mosart-like  infrodnotion, 
after  which  Alftmda  (soprano),  the  riien  who 
tempted  Herewaid  from  his  allegiance  to  bu  coun- 
try and  his  wifo,  proclaims  her  triumph  in  an 
arduous  lur,  "  Hail  the  might  of  woman,  bail ! " 
Here,  again,  Mr.  Front  is  scarcely  on  congenial 
ground.  The  words  are  emineotly  suggestive,  but 
the  music  savours  rather  of  commonplace,  though 
containing  some  grateful  pa8ai^^  for  the  voice, 
A  trio  for  the  hero,  Alfteuda  and  William,  in 
which  imitation  is  introduced,  is  followed  by  a 
solidly-written  chorus, "  Gleemen,  lift  a  tuneful 
strain."  We  then  pass  to  the  death-scene  of 
Hereward.  This  commences  with  an  agitated  in- 
troduction leading  to  a  monolt^e  for  the  hero. 
The  entrance  of  the  conspirators  and  th,e  fight  are 
illvBtzsted  1^  much  picturesque  writing,  and  tlie 
dose  dirolays  genoine  feeling  and  pathoB.  A  r»< 
dtative  ht  Tcnfrida,  in  which  we  hear  some  Aunt 
echoes  of  the  preceding  scene,  is  one  of  the  most 
expressive  numbers  of  the  work ;  and  the  chonffl 
of  uunmtation,  "  Weep  for  the  Viking  dain,"  is 
also  tndy  admirable.  The  finale  consiflts  of  a 
solo  for  Torfiida,  in  which  she  de[actB  in  glowing 
terms  the  coming  greatness  of  England,  while  the 
chorus  takes  up  the  theme  with  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Front  has  adopted  a  broad,  vigorous  style  in  his 
setting  of  this  oiation.  The  music  is  solid  rather 
than  brilliant,  dignified  rather  than  glowing  and 
rapturous.  Spoiking  of  tJie  work  generally, 
the  defects  may  be  said  to  be  a  want  of 
freshness  in  the  melodies,  and  a  certfun 
squar^ess  and  formality  in  the  phraaes.  The 
merits  are  the  masculine  breadth  and  vigour 
of  maiiy  of  the  movements,  the  constractiTe  ex- 
ceUenee  thionghout,  and  the  splendid  oroheatrar 
tion.  bL  this  last  particular  the  cantata  stands 
almost  tmique  among  Ti^gliffh  compoiatitnu.  If 
the  interest  flags  in  other  respects  now  and  then, 
the  continuous  {day  of  light  and  colour  in  the 
orchestra  prevents  the  attention  from  drooping 
even  for  an  instant.  It  would  be  rash  to  predict 
so  soon  what  permanent  position  Hereward  will 
gain  in  the  estimation  of  the  muncal  public.  But 
this  much  may  be  said  with  safety,  that  if  any 
works  produced  in  the  present  generation  by 
English  composers  merit  longevity  Mr.  Front's 
cantata  is  one  of  them.  It  is  replete  with  evi- 
dence of  the  soundest  musidanship,  and  its  most 
prominent  feature  is  intellectuality.  In  default 
of  poutive  genius  we  should  be  content  with  these 
qualities  when  they  are  as  richly  developed  as  in 
tne  present  iostanee.  If  any  who  were  present 
at  the  perfmrmaiiee  of  the  work  on  WeAiesday 
week  deem  these  remarks  unduly  depreciatory,  let 
it  be  understood  that  our  derireliaB  been  to  mun- 
tain  the  stiicteBt  impartiality  in  dealing  with  Uie 


new  work ;  and  if  we  have  erred  it  has  certainly 
been  on  the  side  of  judicial  severity  rather  than 
of  excessive  laudation.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hwdmey  Ohoir 
at  St.  James's  Hall  was  a  complete  success,  and 
that,  as  a  body,  it  is  quite  worthy  to  compare 
with  the  best  of  those  associations  which  are 
accustomed  to  occupy  this  arena. 

HsKBT  F.  Fbosi. 


MsLix.  Vahzanst  appealed  ^  as  Cherubino  in 
Le  Ifosze  di  Figaro  at  Her  Majesty's  on  Saturday 
last,  showing,  as  in  her  previous  parts,  more  of 
promise  than  of  actual  performance.  On  Tuesday 
Mdme.  Nilsson  once  more  ess^ed  the  part  of 
Valentine  in  La  Suguenota.  Dramatically  her 
rendering  of  this  character  is  very  fine,  but  if  she 
is  wise  uie  will  eschew  such  trying  embodiments 
for  the  future.  Her  voice,  when  not  unduly  farced, 
retains  all  its  wonted  charm ;  but  the  time  has 
arrived  with  Mdme.  Nilsson  when  it  is  advisable 
to  husband  resources  rather  l^ian  to  waste  them  in 
unnecessary  efforts. 

Mdue,  Ajstsl  Mehlig  gave  a  concert  of  classical 
chamber  music  on  Monday  afternoon  at  St, 
James's  Hall.  The  most  important  item  in  the 
programme  was  Rubinstein's  quintett  for  piano 
and  strings  in  G  minor  (Op.  00).  This  work  was 
first  performed  in  London  two  years  ago,  the  com- 
pose himself  presiding  at  the  pianoforte.  It  con- 
tains a  few  beautiful  ideas,  but  they  are  not  well 
developed,  and  there  is  much  that  appears  ex- 
travagant wd  unmeaning.  Mdme.  Bulug's  best 
solo  performances  were  LiszVs  tianseri^on  of 
Bach's  great  mluda  and  ^ffua  in  £  minor  (Book 
ii.,  Peter's  edition),  and  iKld's  nocturne  m  A. 
She  was  assisted  by  Mdme.  ESnpoff,  "Bmox  Stnns, 
Herr  Ries,  Mr.  Z^bini,  and  Hear  Daabert  The 
ToealiM  was  Herr  BlmUad. 

At  the  Murieal  Union  on  Tuesday,  Schmnaim's 
qnartett  in  A  minor  (Op.  41,  No.  1),  Mendelssohn's 
trio  in  0  minor  (Op.  6d),  and  Haydn's  quartett  in 
O  (No.  81)  wan  Mribnned.  M.  Maxaiok  and 
Hair  Jaell  i^peaxed  «» the  first  time  tibis  season. 

The  second  of  Messrs.  Shedlook  and  Lochner's 
Ohamber  Otmeerts  took  place  at  lAoeaster  Hall, 
dotting  Sll,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  when  the 
chief  Items  of  the  programme  were  Beethoven's 
sonata  in  0  minor  for  piano  and  violin,  Molique's 
trio  in  B  flat  (Ch).  27),  tlie  third  book  of  Heller  and 
Ernst's  "Fensees  Fn^^tives,"  and  Bheinbeiger's 
"IntermeiKO  and  Foga  Ohromatica"  for  organ 
solo. 

The  programme  of  Herr  Scharwenka's  piano- 
forte redtu  on  Wednesday  at  St.  James's  Hall 
was  formed  largely^  of  works  already  played  by 
him  on  other  occasions  during  the  present  season. 
To  these  no  further  reference  need  be  made,  but 
the  pianist  merits  vnum  encomiums  for  his  beau- 
tifuf  renderiiuf  of  some  examples  of  Chopin — ^the 
polonaise  in  E  flat  (Op.  22)  and  the  Seharzo  in  B 
minor  (Op.  31).  In  forts  passages  Herr  Schar- 
vrenka's  style  is  sometimes  wanting  in  clearness, 
but  at  other  times  the  puritrf  and  delicacy  of  his 
manipulation  are  exquisite. 

The  Philharmonic  concert  of  Wednesday  con- 
tained no  features  of  special  interest,  but  the 
performance  generally  was  successful  b^ond  the 
average.  Senor  Sarasate  again  created  &Jvrore 
by  luB  masterly  performan^  of  three  movements 
of  Raff's  suite  for  violin  and  orchestra  in  6  minor 
(Op.  180),  and  Heir  Jaell  gave  his  customary 
finiahed  rendering  of  Schnmanu's  jdanoforte  con- 
certo. The  soeiely  departed  somewhat  from  its 
usual  groove  in  selecting  RuMnstnn's  "Ocean" 
symphony,  but  the  work  was  well  played,  uid 
despite  its  serioiu  inequalities  was  recdved  with 
favour.  Miss  Emma  Thursby  sang  Monrt's 
arduous  aria  "  Ah  1  non  sai  with  ease  and 
brilliaiugrj  winning  deserved  applause. 

Mb,  Wasdxl'b  enterprising  choir  at  Edinbuigh, 
of  which  we  have  mne  than  tmee  had  oocadfm  to 


speak  in  these  columns,  gave  a  ewiwt  on  the  W 
inst,  of  which  the  veiy  intonetiiiir  protMani* 
included  Biahms's  "Sai  of  D«%," 
from  the  third  act  of  Taimhmua;  Sdumam', 
"Beqniem  for  Hignon,"  and  HndeTi  wleaatf 

Me.  Qeorqb  Riselet,  the  oimmat  of  ^ 
cathedral  and  the  Colston  Hall,  Bnstol,  U  doi» 
a  good  work  for  munc  in  that  dtj.  He  ku 
lately  brought  to  a  close  a  series  of  weekljonio. 
tral  concerts,  and  a  summsiy  of  the  pnxRdin 
of  the  season  has  been  fonmded  to  mf^ 
this  we  find  that  the  very  lam  nomber 
different  pieces  has  been  brought  fbmrd.  4 
list  comprises  16  symphoniGs,  64  overturn,  i; 
miscellsaeolu  orchestral  woi^  24  eoncettoiiri 
solos  for  various  instruments,  and  4  chonlindL 
The  names  of  77  difierent  composen  btre  u. 
peared  in  the  programmes,  and  19  compoa&n 
by  English  writers  have  been  given.  Sndit 
record  may  compare  witliout  disadvantage  vitli 
that  of  many  of  our  best  moricsl  eodetia;  ud 
the  inhabitents  of  Bristd  will  ihor  theiiuelni 
unworthy  of  their  privil^^  if  thc^  do  not  mnnlT 
support  BO  excellent  and  spirited  an  effort  is  iIk 
cause  of  art. 


xABia  or  oonmi. 

tm 

MiBS  Bxthah-Bdwakdb*  HtnjDAia  n  Iubb 

Fkajice,      P.  a.  Hahestok  ni 

DmumyB  FiBBT  AwauAs  "Was  aitb  m  Citm,  if 

liAjot-Qm.  &x  F.  J.  QoLDSMiD  .  ...  HI 
WBiaEnrs  ZxcHABUH  AHD  Eis  Pbophbok  tar  tbt 

Bev.  T.  K.  CHsrm    .     .     .     .     .    .   .  ai 

Dratsoh'b  Art  aw  Fbacdcal  WBStr,  liy  Llm 

MiKcaiii   .    .     .     ......  Ml 

Loan  mointooTB'B  ov  Mm 

Yaum,  br  the  Bav.  Jas.  DjtvtH  .    .   .  .  iu 
Xorkl>Fatio'b  Stajm  in  tbx  PiruuTu  ud  Ss- 

TEKHTH  OncTUBm,  bf  p.  DI  Gatuooi  .  ■ 

Cdbbiht  LnvuTURa  

Hons  Aim  KBwa  

Hons  ow  TuTXL  W 

Opkw  Soholabbbifs  at  tbm  TIsmamm   .  ■  K 
LEiTKBe  or  FHsajoBATH  TO  Hmxbt  F.  Cama, 

ooumnn GATED  bt  H,  O.  Hawunr  .  .  ■  B 
8iLBUuu>  Booxa  ^ 

OOBSHPDHIlBfQl  :— 

A  dmpoOHtm  i»  At  "  Unpmdtt,"  lijJ.T.'Mr 
gKte ;  TTotlV  and  SIraift  V  OtAxrHV!  Md  Wtrit- 
vorth,  bf  ProL  B.  Dowtai ;  Btgrnolon  ^  Atlin 
"a><ia/bTPilnnL..I..Boiu{«rte        ,    .  s> 

AFTOOmODITS  lOR  Ndz  WBbc  ^ 

LOXBSSBlt'S  M»wr A  t^vamth  irwrmi\  i  T.  BOIW, 

Gao.  UUBBAT  W 

HiKLOalCB'S  AinLOVBMBKIHl  LUHHO,  brf*!- 
If OBIILL  

BooDTCB  Nom  

Vbjloloqt  Hons  ^ 

NomsoDTB  Axa  BmawmuntB  Bmu  Bcasuaixu, 

by  ths  Bov.  0.  T.  BoABl  ^ 

Abt  Boots  £ 

THB  BALON  OW  1879,  IT.,  &j  Hn.  Xabz  PATOKir .  » 

Art  Salbs  ^ 

Nona  ON  Aax  akd  Abohaboloot   .     .    .    ■  » 

THS  CfOKfeDIB  FRAXQAIBB  AT  THB  GAmrTHBUUi 

by  Mot  Thohas  ....  ■  •  •  * 
BoHOUQH  aw  Hackhkt  Qbobal  Asaocunos :  » 

Unm  Horn.     .     .  « 


Oqpies  of  Me  Aoadikt  mh  he  oMwd 

Satwrdaif  morning  m  Edisbubgh  of 
MiNZiBS;  m  Ddbldt  of  Messrs.  W.S- 
Skith  Am  Sons;  in  "Mnmaara  oj% 
J.  Hbtwood.  Tea  dage  ofUft  date  off^ 
eaUtnit  tn  Niw  TosK,  cf  Hems.  Q.  ^- 
Pdthaii*8  Soks.  Then  an  afto  Aga^  " 
iwdve  of  the  primeval  eiiia  of 
and  Wifli  qf  ike  TTHiraD  Suns' 

7ABI8. 

Oopies  eon  l«  e^tfainud  m  Paeb  ewTf 
day  morning  of  M.  V<ySBMBXBm»,  8^ 
0UV0  des  CopMcmss. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  21,  1879. 
No.  372,  New  Senet. 


Tn  Bditob  auvMi  undertake  to  retwn,  or 
to  eorreepond  with  the  mritert  t^,  ttyeoted 
mawuterift. 

R  is  pariioularly  requeeted  thai  all  hiteinem 
letters  regarding  the  tti/pply  qf  the  jiaper, 
Ifo^  may  be  addressed  to  the  Pdbusbkr, 
and  not  to  the  BmroB. 


LITERATURE. 

English  Men  of  Letters  —  Thaekeray.  By 
Antbonj  TroUope.  (Macmillan.) 

This  volame,  althocgb  it  containB  little  that 
is  striking  or  original,  is  fait  of  interestiiig 
details  abont  Thackeray's  life,  and  is  sym- 
pathetic, admiring,  and  in  the  main  pro- 
bably right  in  its  jadgmenis  of  bis  work. 
It  has,  too,  the  interest  of  giviog  ns  the 
Ttewfl  of  one  experienced  noTeliat  upon 
uother;  of  one  admirable  literary  vork- 
man  npon  another  workman  in  thesaue  line. 
Other  living  writers  might  have  formed  a 
more  brilliant  estimate  of  Thackeray's  place 
as  a  man  of  genius — as  a  literary  and  moral 
power ;  bnt  none  oonld  have  so  well  bronght 
to  bear  npon  him  tbe  eye  of  the  expert,  of 
the  man  who  knows  by  tbe  practice  of  a 
lifetime  how  the  goods  in  question  are 
made. 

One  third  of  tbe  book  is  professedly  bio- 
graphical, and  contains  "  sncb  incident?  and 
anecdotes  of  Thackeray's  lifo  as  will  tell  the 
reader  perhaps  all  about  him  that  a  reader 
is  entitied  to  ask."  The  incidents  are  almost 
entirely  those  of  his  career  as  an  antfaor ; 
tbe  early  hesitefions;  the  connexion  with 
Fraeer  and  Punch ;  the  "  M .  A.  Titmarsh  " 
period ;  the  novels  and  the  lectnres ;  nor 
does  the  writer  omit  those  odd  episodes, 
Thackeray's  attempts  to  obtain  pnblio  em- 
ployment in  tbe  Post  Office  and  in  the  Lega- 
tion at  Washington,  One  of  tbe  most 
interesting  parts  of  this  chapter  is  Mr. 
Trollope'a  story  of  the  starting  of  the  Oom- 
hiil  Magazine  (1859),  that  venture  of  genios. 
'*0f  tbe  first  number  over  110,000  copies 
were  sold  ;  and  of  the  second  and  third  over 
100,000."  Framley  Parsonage,  it  will  be 
remembered,  opened  tbe  first  number ;  and 
Mr,  Trollope  here  gives  an  account,  most 
aharacteristic  of  all  oonoemed,  of  how  Franu 
|ry  Parsonage  came  into  existence — ^Thacke- 
fmj  too  late  with  his  own  novel,  the  pnb- 
khers  pressing  Mr.  ^vUope,  at  two  months' 
U>tice,  to  provide  "  something  abont  clergy- 
Ben,"  and  enforcing  the  request  with 
^  details  so  interesting  that  had  a  couple  of 
■nhbishops  been  demanded  I  should  have 
^odaced  them."  Here  we  have  tbe  two  men 
Songht  close  together  for  comparison.  The 
me  feature  of  Thackeray  which  seems  to 
trike  Mr.  Trollope'a  orderly  mind  is  bis 
Settees.  *'  Unsteadfast,  idle,  changeable  of 
(npoae,  aware  of  bis  own  intellect  but  not 
bating  it,  no  man  ever  failed  more  gone* 
Bly  than  he  to  put  his  best  foot  foremost" 
kt  again,  where  Mr.  Trollope  is  nnavowedly 
rawing  himself,  he  says: — ^'*The  antbor 
in  ait  down  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  for  » 


given  time,  and  produce  a  certain  number  of 
words.  That  is  comparatively  easy,  and  if 
he  have  a  conscience  in  regard  to  his  task, 
work  will  be  done  regnlarfy."  If  in  these 
two  parallel  judgments  tbe  author  of  Vanity 
Fair  is  too  harshly  judged,  the  author  of 
Miss  Ma^enzie  and  the  Eustace  Diamondst 
and  (for  tibe  matter  of  that)  of  some  parts  of 
this  biography  of  Thackeray,  is  described  to 
a  nicety. 

What  Mr.  Trollope  says  abont  the  novels 
themselves  does  not  much  differ  from  what 

anybody  else  would  say,  except,  by  the  way, 
that  in  two  remarkable  instances  he  has  un- 
accountably forgotten  tbe  end  of  tbe  works 
that  be  is  describing.  Vanity  Fair,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Trollope,  ends  with  the  raptures 
of  Dobbin  ;  it  really  ends  with  tbe  signifi- 
cant little  "  'Fonder  than  be  is  of  me,"  said 
Emmy,  with  a  sigh."  This  point  might, 
indeed,  be  missed  by  a  reader  not  specially 
on  tbe  alert,  but  how  can  anyone  have  read 
The  Neuicomes  and  forgotten  tbe  happy  ending 
hinted  at  on  the  last  page — the  "  tall,  dark, 
handsome  lady,  who  must  be  Mrs.  E^el "  ? 
Yet  Mr.  Trollope  would  have  us  believe  that 
"the  story  ends  with  two  sad  tragedies." 

Mr,  Trollope  finds  the  great  merits  of 
Thackeray's  style  to  consist  in  its  being 
"easy,  lucid,  and  grammatical and  some 
of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  psges  of 
tbe  volume  are  those  in  which  he  defines, 
illustrates,  and  applies  these  adjectives.  As 
to  tbe  pages  which  follow,  containing  his 
general  estimate  of  Thackeray's  matter,  most 
readers  will  agree  tiiat  they  are  a  little  over- 
didactic.  T.  H.  Ward. 


Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Extinct  Family 
of  Chester  of  Chicheley,  their  Ancestors  and 
Descendants.  Attempted  by  Bobert  Ed- 
mond  Chester  Waters,  Esq.,  B.A.  In 
Two  Yohunes.   4to.    (Bobson  &  Sons.) 

Thottoh  the  readers  of  the  AoADnnr  have 
already  had  two  portions  of  Mr.  Waters' 
work  bronght  to  their  notice,  and  though 'in 
both  cases  I  have  been  his  reviewer,  yet, 
now  that  tbe  book  is  published  in  its  com- 
plete form,  I  have  felt  so  mnch  reluctance  to 
criticise  it  as  a  whole  that  I  am  half  ashamed 
to  begin  my  task,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
ashamed  to  delay  tiie  doing  so  any  longer. 

The  is  that  it  would  be  impossible 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  article  to  deal 
fairly  with  these  volumes — impossible  to 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  field 
of  research  over  which  their  anther  has 
travelled ;  or  of  tbe  extraordinary  minnte- 
ness  of  his  investigaliona ;  or  of  the  patience, 
sag^aoity,  and  indomitable  energy  be  has  dis- 
played ;  or  of  the  many  corions  and  sugges- 
tive results  he  has  arrived  at.  As  for  the 
Chesters  themselves,  the  reader  will  care  bnt 
little  for  them ;  they  serve  as  the  text  to  a 
sermon  which  has  at  times  almost  as  little 
to  do  with  them  as  many  other  sermons  have 
to  do  with  their  texts.  Even  Mr.  Waters, 
with  all  his  ingenuity,  cannot  make  much  of 
the  bearers  of  a  name  which  he  deli^tetb  to 
honour.  Bat  as  we  are  led  on  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  all  the  collateral  branches  and 
wander  into  the  mazes  which  the  author 
helps  ns  to  thread,  we  are  tempted  to  be- 
lieve— and  can  bardly  reusi  the  tempta- 


tion —  that  a  family  which  furnishes  | 
an  excuse  for  gathering  together  all  this  , 
fascinating  assemblage  of  recondite  lore 
must  have  been  a  race  of  giants. 
Qenealogiats  are  to  history  what  micro- 
Bcopists  are  to  physical  science.  For  tbe 
most  part  they  are  only  genealogists,  and 
when  tbe^  ere  so  they  are  a  dreary  lot.  A 
pedigree  m  its  nakedness  is  a  gaunt  and  for- 
bidding  skeleton,  and  if  the  construction  of 
one  of  those  terrible  schemes  yclept  a 
*'  family  tree "  be  all  that  a  Dryasdust 
aims  at  elaborating,  he  is  doing  no  more 
than  setting  up  a  withered  hortus  siccus 
for  credulous  simpletons  to  stare  at.  It  is 
rarely  safe  to  do  more ! 

Mr.  Waters  is  a  very  diflerent  person  from 
the  ordinary  pedigree-maker  ;  in  hia  view  a 
man  is  something  very  much  more  than  a 
name.  He  counts  it  his  duty  to  spare  no 
pains  in  attempting  to  find  out  what  each 
unit  in  tbe  long  series  be  is  concerned  with 
was  made  of:  what  he  contributed  to  the 
stock  npon  which  he  was  grafted ;  what  he 
derived  from  those  from  whom  he  was 
sprung.  But  be  is  impatient  of  fiction, 
and  a  very  severe  critic  of  other  men's 
work.  The  fables  of  heralds  uid  antiquaries 
— falsely  so  called — he  cannot  away  with  ; 
tbe  blunders  of  pretenders  he  remorselessly 
exposes.  In  the  undeniable  fkcts  of  history 
he  finds  and  lays  before  ns  all  that  is  most 
startling  and  pathetic  in  romance.  It  may 
seem  incredible  to  most  readers  that  in  a 
book  which  contains  extracts  from  some  200 
parish  registers  and  abstracts  of  nearly  400 
wills  there  should  be  a  fund  of  anecdote 
and  a  wealth  of  illustration  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  leave  off  reading  when  one  be- 
gins to  turn  over  tbe  pages. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  charms  of  the  book 
consists  in  its  fearless  censure  of  all  bad 
work  and  bod  workmen.  We  all  have  a 
prurient  liking  to  see  our  fellow-creatures 
*'  shown  up,"  and  tbe  operation  is  performed 
in  these  volomes  in  a  very  trenchant  manner. 
"  The  birth  and  character  of  Chief  Justice 
Billing  .  .  .  have  been  assailed  by  Lord 
Campbell  with  reckless  animosity '  — then 
woe  to  Lord  Campbell,  for  be  comes  under 
Mr,  Waters*  lash,  and  by  the  time  he  has 
done  with  bis  victim  be  is  as  effectually 
demolished,  extinguished,  and  exposed  as  his 
best  friends — who  are  said  to  find  pleasure 
in  that  kind  of  process — could  desire. 

Mr.  Shirley,  *'  a  genealogical  writer  of  con- 
siderable pretensions,"  unluckily  bungles  in 
bis  acconnt  of  the  Iiovetts  of  Astwell — a 
family  that  somehow  or  other  gets  dragged 
into  this  Chester  vortex.  Mr.  Waters  comes 
to  the  rescue,  and,  merciless  foe  to  inaccn- 
racy,  he  tilts  at  Mr.  Shirley,  and  leaves  him 
rolling  in  the  dust.  Burke,  in  his  History  of 
the  Commoners,  adopts  an  apocryphal  pedi- 
gree of  the  Ellis's  of  Kiddall :  forthwith  this 
knight  errant  of  genealogy  is  upon  him,  and 
the  "  untrustworthy  character  "  of  tbe  docu- 
ment in  question  is  not  only  exposed,  but  its 
falsity  is  conclusively  demonstrated.  With 
Mr.  Waters  there  are  some  crimes  that  may 
be  venial,  but  no  errors  are  to  be  fozgiven : 
a  genealogist  who  is  tolerant  ctf  inaoooracy 
appears  to  him  a  monster. 

And  yet,  as  I  have  siud,  the  book  is  full 
to  overflowing  of  the  most  carious  stories, 
Bometimes  vary  tragic,  sometimes  grotesque 
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in  the  extreme.  Wliat  an  affecting  sketch 
is  that  of  Thomaa  Poyntz,  the  Beformer. 
Fojntz,  it  appears,  lived  at  Antwerp,  where 
he  was  matang  money  and  showing  hospi- 
tiditr ;  bnt  his  iBaninm  were  all  to  one  side — 
the  GospeUem  were  nis  delight.  His  wife 
was  one  with  1dm,  and  it  seema  that  she 
kept  an  alms-hex  in  a  oonspicnons  ptrt  of 
the  honse — possibly  for  viaitors  to  drop  their 
contributions  into  for  the  relief  of  the  per- 
secuted and  oppressed  in  less  favoured  lands. 
Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  a  bosom  friend  of  Poyntz,  who 
entertained  him  for  long  in  his  honse  ;  and 
when  poor  Tyndale  crossed  the  Channel,  and 
was  caught  and  flnng  into  prison,  it  seems 
that  Poyntz,  growing  anxious,  took  ship,  and 
bravely  went  to  the  help  of  his  friend,  if 
ha|Uy  he  might  save  him  from  his  &te.  Of 
oonrse  Foynts  foiled,  as  we  all  know,  bat  ve 
did  not  know  how  narrowly  he  himself 
escaped  the  &te  which  l^'ndale  met  with  on 
the  scaffold. 

A^ain,  what  a  cnrions  piotare  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  young  lovers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  to  contend  with  do  we  get  in 
the  story  of  the  poet  Waller's  wooing  and 
marriage  !  The  Court  of  Aldermen  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  were  against  him,  for  his  wife, 
Anne  Bankes,  was  "  an  orphan  of  the  City," 
and  an  heiress,  and  it  hurt  the  dignity  of 
the  city  magnates  that  "Mr.  Waller  hath 
diverse  tymes  attempted  to  visit  her,  much 
ymportuning  to  know  by  what  order  she 
should  be  kept  from,  sight  of  him."  It  was 
all  in  vain ;  the  lovers  were  too  much  for 
the  city  folks,  and  were  married  comfortably 
enough  in  the  end. 

Bnt  more  cnrions  stiD,  what  a  notion  we 
l^in  of  the  amazing  condition  of  onr  prisons 
ID  Qneen  Elizabeth's  time  when  we  find  that 
Wisbeach  Castle,  which  was  the  great  place 
of  detention  for  B^man  Catholic  priests,  had 
actually  become  at  the  end  of  her  reign 
"  a  seminary  for  corrupt  youths,"  where 
the  sons  of  the  Catholic  malcontent  gentry 
received  their  education  at  the  hands  of 
the  incarcerated  "  Mass  Priests"  ! 

That  violent  contrasts  in.  conduct  and 
opinions  are  to  be  met  with  in  that  pictur- 
esque period  when  England  was  divided 
into  the  two  camps  of  passionate  antagonists 
— the  one  the  representatives  of  Geneva, 
the  other  of  Rome — ^is  known  to  all  who 
have  carefully  studied  onr  annals.  Bat 
there  are  few  more  striking  instances  than 
is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Laurence  Saunders, 
who  was  burnt  at  Coventry  as  a  Protestant 
under  Queen  Mary ;  while  his  brother — a 
zealous  partisan  of  that  Queen,  appointed 
by  her  Chief  Jnstice  of  England,  and 
knighted  by  King  Philip — was  removed 
from  his  office  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  his 
.attachment  to  the  Boman  faith  and  ritual. 

How  few  there  are  nowadays  who  even 
know  thename  of  Henry  Smith — "  the  Chry- 
sostom  of  England,"  as  he  was  called — the 
man  whose  sermons  Fnller  published  and  (as 
we  should  now  call  it)  "  edited  "  more  than 
sixty  years  after  his  death.  He  died  at  thirty- 
one,  and,  for  all  that  appears,  unmarried  ; 
bnt,  young  though  he  wu,  he  preached  a 
telling  sermon  once  on  the  dutu  of  moihers 
suckling  fAetr  own  ehxldren,  and  he  preached 
so  well  that  "  many  persons  of  honour  and 
worship,  ladies  and  great  gentlewomen, 


forthwith  recalled  their  ohildren  home  in 
ordoF  to  suckle  them  themselves  "  ! 

Qnaint  stories  like  this  swarm  in  these 
volumes,  and  give  a  lifb  and  interest  to  the 
book,  and  make  it  stand  alone  as  a  uiuque 
example  of  what  &  man  of  genius  and 
soholurly  training  can  do  with  a  subject 
hitherto  believed  to  be  essentially  vapid  and 
barren.  It  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Waters' 
volumes  that  they  never  let  us  feel  that  we 
are  dealing  with  mere  nam^ — his  people  are 
alive,  or  at  any  rate  we  are  carried  back  to 
the  tijnes  when  they  were  living ;  the  author 
has  that  rare  gift  of  historical  inu^nation 
which  enables  him  to  sympathise  with  the 
past,  and  so  to  present  us  with  vivid  sketches 
of  a  state  of  things  which  has  gone  for  ever. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  said  of  no  book  in  the 
langu^e,  extending  over  800  quarto  pages, 
and  reviewing  more  or  less  oarefally  the 
lives  of  some  thousands  of  people,  some  of 
whom  played  a  very  inconsiderable  part  in 
Uieir  day — a  book,  too,  which  does  not  even 
profess  to  be  more  than  Gt«iealogical 
Memoirs  of  an  extinct  &mily  of  English 
gentry  of  the  second  rank — that  it  is 
not  only  a  readable  book  but  an  emin- 
ently entertaining  one,  and  that  it  de- 
serves to  take  rank  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  domestic  history  of  England. 
We  have  nothing  like  it  on  our  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 
the  old  French  genealogists  ever  produced  a 
work  at  once  so  careful  and  so  exhaustive. 

As  I  said  at  starting,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  anyone  a  due  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  materials  worked  up  in  these 
volumes.  The  aoconnt  of  the  Onuuner  family 
is  in  itself  a  monograph  of  great  value ;  the 
chapters  on  the  Tyndales  01  Hookwold  and 
MaplestOad,  with  the  episode  of  the  suc- 
cessionto  the  Crown  of  Bohemia,  would  make 
a  representatiTe  volume.  When  one  reads 
all  that  Mr.  Waters  has  got  together  about 
William  Byley — father  and  son — Keepers  of 
the  Becords,  and  pre-eminent  for  antiquarian 
and  heraldic  lore,  one  wonders  whether  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  same  gifts  which 
distinguished  those  indefatigable  scholars 
may  not  have  been  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Waters  himself  by  a  freak  of  heredeity.  He 
himself  has  pointed  out  in  a  very  striking 
passage  the  strong  family  likeness  in  the 
characters  of  John  Dnke  of  Marlborough 
and  William  Pitt,  E^l  of  Chatham,  bnt  it 
is  not  a  little  startling  to  be  told  that  that 
similarity  is  to  be  traced  in  their  common 
likeness  to  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Back- 
ingham,  and  that  the  two  former  statesmen 
had  Yilliers  blood  in  their  veins.  Surprises 
like  this  give  a  new  charm  to  historical  re- 
search. If  wo  will  but  keep  onr  eyes  open 
there  is  no  lack  of  discoveries  which  still 
remain  for  the  student  of  history  who  is  not 
afraid  of  independent  enquiry. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  present  edition  of  this  book 
may  soon  be  exhausted,  and  that,  when  it 
is,  an  objectionable  passage  in  the  Preface, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  slightly,  may  be  erased.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  writer. 

Augustus  Jbssoip. 


EABLT  CHBISTUS  HISTOST. 

Am  dem  Urehristenthwn  :  getckicMvk 
Untenuckungen  in  zwangloser  Fol^e.  T« 
Dr.TheodorKeim.  ErstorBand.  (Zu^ 
Orell,  Fiissli  &  Co.) 

Die  Ghristen-VeTfolgungen  der  Cdmm  Hi 
zum  driiien  Jahrhunderty  hstorikh 
chronologiech  unter$ucht.    Von  J)i.hd 
Wieseler.    (Giitersloh :  BertelsmaiL) 

Die  Zeii  dee  JgiuUUu  vmd  du  Ohmskftki 
AaUoeheniKhen  BiatAofe  hi$  TyTeam,k. 
Von  Adolf  Hamaok.  (Lnpcig;  Hi 
richs.) 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Keim's  vork  iit 
dem  Urchristenthum  was  separated  b;  inlf 
a  short  interval  from  the  death  of  in 
author ;  and  in  more  ways  than  one  time 
seem  to  be  traces  upon  it  of  the  c&taatn^ 
that  was  so  soon  to  follow.  The  eoatroTer- 
sial  irritability  which  it  displays  has  ail  & 
aimefurance  of  beiag  due  to  pbjBual  oinn; 
and  in  the  choice  of  subjects  the  utlu; 
seems  to  have  been  inflaenced  hjtbeoio- 
sciousness  that  the  time  remuniiig  ia  hin 
was  short.  It  proved,  nnhappilj ,  too  ibK 
to  allow  him  to  give  to  the  wwldBioretki 
a  few  incomplete  specimens  of  his  liboiiis 
in  the  field  of  early  Christian  history. 

In  the  volume  before  ns  (onlj  hilf  of 
what  was  projected)  we  seem  to  «  il» 
fragments — stones  hewn,  but  notpkeii- 
of  larger  schemes ;  or  rather,  ve  AixH 
perhaps  say,  not  so  much  fragntentioftk 
structure  itself  as  of  the  Bubstnutme-lbt 
critical  siting  and  shaping  of  matenln^ 
always  underlies  a  great  work.  Tbesiil^ 
of  the  essays  are  a  number  of  contmeiled 
points  of  special  interest  on  whifibtheiatla 
held  decided  views,  or  on  which  he  b^end 
himself  able  to  offer  something  new. 

The  first  in  order  is  entitled  "JoaepluB 
in  the  New  Testament,"  and  deals  villi  tie 
much-debated  question  as  to  TrhdiffSt 
Luke  did  or  did  not  make  use  of  the  wrn- 
iuM  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  jndioffi 
and  excellent  author  of  the  Neulestames^i:''* 
Zeitgeackichtey  Dr.  Schurer,  has  wcentij 
stated  the  case  in  the  form  of  a  dilenfflj 
"  either  that  St.  Luke  took  no  notice  0. 
Josephus,  or  else  that  he  read  hia  yri&f 
only  to  forget  them."  Benan  mlesfw?''^ 
(to  which  Dr.  Keim,  rather  strangely,  d» 
not  allude)  contented  himself  with  ajii? 
that  the  Evangelist  and  the  bistorun  vet 
probably  members  of  two  coteries  not  ^ 
moved  from  each  other,  and  both  mon 
less  attached  to  the  Flavian  Caesais.^'^ 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Holizmann  hdd 
St.  Luke  had  read  Josephus,  Imt  Mt*" 
fully  or  accurately;  and  Dr.  Kan*'' 
takes  a  very  similar  view.  He  vou)i^ 
tain  the  dependence  of  the  Evangelis  i?® 
the  historian,  even  on  points  where  tli«f^ 
a  real  discrepancy  between  them. 
would  apply  to  the  census  of  Qoirji"^' 
the  mention  of  Lysanias  of  Abilene,^ 
Luke  iii.,  I  ;  the  mention  of  the  doflW 
high-priests,  Annas  and  Caiftpha9.^_|^ 
same  passage  ;  and  even  to  that  of  Tm""^ 
in  Acts  v.,  36.  The  association  of  Th»* 
with  Judas  of  GalUee  Dr.  Keim  exptenn 
their  juxtaposition  in  the  narratiTfi  of  J» 
phns  iAntiq.  XX.,  v.,  1, 2).  As  theiwl^ 
the  whole  invesidgation  he  beUeves  Oat  tc 
dependence  of  Stj  Lake  on  JosepbM  u 
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to  88  **  high  a  degree  of  prohalnlitj  as  is 
possible  under  the  circnmstanoes."  He 
also  thinks  that  the  Ctospel  not  only  pre- 
supposes the  Wan  but  also  the  Antiquilies^ 
which  would  come  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
A.i>.  94. 

The  next  essay  bears  a  title  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  rather  far-fetched 
elaboration  of  the  anthor's  style,  "  Die  Pra- 
conisation  des  ^Marcus."  Ttus  is  a  defence, 
chiefly  against  Dr.  Holtzmann,  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  Dr.  Keim  in  his  earlier 
worla  as  to  the  priority  of  the  First  over  the 
Second  Synoptic.  It  is,  however,  perhaps 
more  remarkable  for  a  concession  to  the 
opposite  Tiow.  Dr.  Keim  describes  his 
poaitdon  as  "edeotio,"  and  professes  him- 
self still  nnable  to  accept  Dr.  Holtzmann's 
theray,  "  ^ongh  at  present,  in  consequence 
of  a  renewed  study  of  Papias,  and  of  the 
large  groups  of  discourse  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  he  is  no  longer  prepared  to 
stand  unconditionally  in  the  way  of  the 
general  theory  of  two  documents,  one  con- 
taining discourses  and  the  other  narratire." 
Dr.  Keim  now  claims  to  put  forward  little 
more  than  a  plea  for  moderation  as  against 
the  one-sided  preference  of  the  Second  Gospel. 

Passing  to  the  "  Limits  and  Turning- 
points  of  the  Apostolic  Age,"  Dr.  Keim 
would  date  the  first  from  Saster  rather  than 
from  Pentecost,  or  at  least  would  regard  the 
interral  as  belonging  quite  as  much  to  the 
age  of  the  Apostles  as  to  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  Urminm  ad  quem  he  would  place,  in 
accordance  with  his  well-known  and  stil]- 
maintaiued  rejection  of  the  tradition  respect- 
ing the  later  years  of  St.  John,  at  the 
dcsstmction  of  Jerusalem  in  70  a.d.  The 
main  turoiDg-point  of  the  history  he  would 
find  in  the  Apostolic  Council  of  the  year  52. 

The  CouncU  itself  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
essay,  which  a  critic  of  conservative  ten- 
iencies  wilJ,  perhaps,  naturally  think  one  of 
the  ablest  and  best  in  the  whole  volume, 
rhe  author  has  here  broken  loose  from  his 
Tubingen  antecedents,  and  handles  his  theme 
irith  smgnlar  moderation,  insight  and  skill. 
it  ia  really  impossible  that  exaggerations 
inch  as  those  of  Overbeck  should  liold  out 
igainst  these  conclusive  argnments  very 
ancli  longer. 

If  this  essay  attracts  attention  by  its 
bility,  so  also  does  the  next  by  its  length 
od  importance.  It  deals  with  one  of  the 
c-ucial  questions  in  the  history  of  the  second 
Butary — the  dato  of  the  death  of  Polycarp, 
nd  the  account  of  his  martyrdom.  It  is 
rell  known  that  on  the  date  of  this  event  a 
Teat  deal  of  the  chronology  of  the  century 
urns ;  and  of  late  there  has  been  some- 
hizig  like  a  revolution  of  opinion  in  respect 
0  it.    This  took  its  rise  from  a  memoir  read 

M.  'Waddin|;ton,the  present  Prime  Minis- 
er  of  IVanoe,  in  the  year  1867.  His  results 
aet  with  a  remarkable  amonnt  of  approval  on 
.11  sides.  They  were  accepted  alike  in  France 
>7  Benan,  in  Germany  by  Ewald,  Lipsius, 
jilgenfeld,  Gebhardt,  Harnack,  and  Zabn ; 
md  in  England  by  Lightfoot  and  Hort. 
Sitherto  there  has  been  hardly  a  dissentient 
'oice,  and  the  new  date  155-157  has  almost 
iniversally  replaced  the  old  166.  Now, 
lonever,  from  different  quarters,  two  pro- 
ssta  have  been  raised,  one  by  the  veteran 
brouol<^;ist  Wissder  (Die  Ohrisiet^ygrJ(A- 


dwu^m  der  Ciuareti),  and  the  other  1^  Dr. 
Keim. 

The  g^reat  discovery  of  M.  Waddington 
was  that  which  fixed  the  date  of  Statins 
Qnadratus,  described  as  proconsul  of  Asia 
in  the  supplement  to  the  letter  &om  the 
Church  at  Smyrna  containing  an  account  of 
the  martyrdom.  Dr.  Keim  challenges  the 
discovery  by  challenging  the  genuineness  of 
this  supplement.  Taking  his  stand  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  wanting  in  the  version  of 
the  letter  given  by  Eusebius,  he  thinks  that 
it  was  added  after  the  time  of  Ensebius, 
probably  between  a.d.  4^0  and  450.  The 
main  body  of  the  letter  he  would  place 
towards  the  middle  of  the  third  centory, 
though  believing  the  narratire  to  be  in  the 
main  authentic. 

The  most  important  part  of  his  conclasions, 
that  which  relates  to  the  spuriausness  of  the 
supplement.  Dr.  Keim  regards  as  confirmed 
by  a  series  of  difficulties  which  would  be 
raised  on  the  supposition  that  the  date 
assigned  by  it  to  the  death  of  Polycarp  was 
the  true  one.  Of  these  difficulties  some  seem 
to  be  more  substantial  than  others.  The 
most  important  is  perhaps  that  which  re- 
lates to  tbe  visit  of  Polycarp  to  Anicetns  at 
Rome.  The  episcopate  of  Anicetns  falls 
within  the  years  155-166  A.D.  The  visit  of 
Polycarp,  Dr.  Keim  thinks,  cannot  have 
taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  episco- 
pate ;  yet  it  most  have  done  so  if  Polycarp 
was  martyred  not  later  than  A.D.  156.  Again 
the  Paschal  controversy  did  not  begin  till 
the  year  167,  yet  Polycarp  was  always  quoted 
as  the  great  bulwark  and  example  of  the 
Asiatic  tradition.  The  letter  would  also 
bring  him  into  connexion  with  the  Montan- 
istic  movement,  and  the  most  reasonable  date 
assigned  to  the  beginning  of  thatis  a.d.  160— 
165.  This  last  point,  however,  the  relation 
of  Polycarp  to  Montenism,  is  not  based 
upon  direct  evidence,  but  turns  chiefly  upon 
a  conjecture  of  Dr.  Keim's.  On  the  whole, 
though  there  is  some  little  weight  in  the  ob- 
jections, they  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  in> 
snperable,  or  to  jnstify  the  assumption  of 
forgery  just  in  that  portion  of  the  epistle 
where  a  forger  would  have  the  least  tangible 
motive. 

The  remaining  essfbys  contain  (1)  a  dis- 
cussion of  certain  detached  points  in  the 
history  of  the  Boman  persecutions ;  (2)  an 
answer  to  Weingarten  on  the  origin  of  the 
monastic  life,  denying  that  it  came  into 
vogue  after  the  time  of  Constantine  as  well 
as  its  derivation  from  the  worship  of  Serapis, 
and  maintaining  that  it  was  rather  due  to 
the  rise  of  Neo-Platonism  in  conjunction  with 
tiie  older  Christian  asceticism ;  (3)  what  is 
practically  a  review  of  Weiffisnbach  on  the 
fragments  of  Papias. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
volume  touches  upon  a  number  of  subjects 
of  great  interest  to  the  critic.  They  are  all 
handled  with  t^e  ability  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  author;  uid  though 
there  may  be  many  places  in  which  they 
will  not  command  assent,  yet  the  arguments 
will  always  be  found  to  deserve  respectful 
attention. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  compare  Dr.  Wiese- 
ler's  view  with  that  of  Dr.  Keim  as  to  the 
date  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom.  Both  these 
writers  contend  for  the  old  as  against  the 


innovating  thwry,  but  their  line  of  argu- 
ment IS  difierent. 

Dr.  Wieseler  upholds  in  the  main  the 
genuineness  of  the  chronological  statement 
in  the  supplement  to  the  letter  from  the 
Church  of  Smyrna,  according  to  which 
Polycai^)  sufiered  in  the  proconsulate  of 
Quadratus.  But  then  (1)  he  denies  that 
Quadratus,  as  M.  Waddington  thinks,  was 
proconsul  of  Asia  in  the  year  155.  M.  Wad- 
dington bad  depended  for  the  proof  of  this 
upon  an  elaborate  chain  of  reasoning,  start- 
ing from  the  identity  of  the  Jnlianns  men- 
tioned in  the  treatise  of  Aristides  with  the 
Juliauus  who  appears  from  an  Ephesian  in- 
scription lately  disoovered  to  have  been  pro- 
oonsul  of  Asia  in  A.D.  145.  Both  the  earlier 
and  the  later  links  in  this  chain  of  reasoning 
Dr.  Wieseler  impugns.  He  refuses  (on 
grounds  which  seem  rather  precarious) 
to  identify  the  Julianas  of  the  inscription 
with  the  friend  of  Aristides.  And  he  also 
contends  that  the  successor  of  Severus,  whom 
M.  Waddington  and  the  others  who  have 
adopted  his  view  assume  to  be  Quadratus, 
was  not  really  Quadratus  but  Bufinus, 
another  friend  of  Aristides.  This  also' 
appears  to  be  doubtful.  (2)  He  would 
further  fix  the  true  date  of  the  proconsulate 
of  Quadratus  at  the  yetar  166,  which  was 
marked  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
Parthians.  It  would  therefore  be  in  the 
same  year  that  Polycarp  was  martyred,  and 
this  would  agree  with  the  statconfflits  of 
Eusebins  and  Jerome.  These  statements 
are,  in  fact,  the  chief  positive  argument  in 
favour  of  the  older  theory,  while  the  nega- 
tive ai^ument  for  it  consists  in  the  disproof 
of  the  inferences  which  K.  Waddington 
draws  from  the  inscriptions. 

Another  essay  in  the  same  pamphlet  is 
concerned  with  the  details  and  date  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Ignatius.  This  Dr.  Wieseler 
inclines  to  place  in  the  year  107,  and  not,  as 
is  frequently  done,  in  115.  tie  rejects  the 
accounts  given  in  the  Martyrologies  and  by 
Halalas.  Dr.  Harnack  goes  a  step  further 
than  this.  After  a  thorough  examination  of 
tiie  anthoritioi,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  all  rest  ultimately  npon  Julius 
Africanns;  that  the  statement  of  Julius 
AfricanuB  is  not  trustworthy,  and  that,  in 
fact,  we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  Igna- 
tius died  under  Trajan  at  all.  Thus  while 
the  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  is 
rendered  doubtful,  some  of  the  most  substan- 
ticd  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Seven  Epistles  attributed  to  him  are  re- 
moved. W.  Sandat. 


Travels  and  Researches  among  th^  Lakes  and 
Mountains  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa. 
From  the  Journals  of  the  late  J.  Frederic 
Elton.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  (Murray.) 

A  HELAHOHOLT  interest  attaches  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Capt.  Elton's  Diary,  for  its  author, 
who  had  won  golden  opinions  from  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  lies  buried  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  a  victim  to  his  zeal  as  an 
explorer  and  devotion  to  duty.  As  an  ex- 
plorer Capt.  Elton  occupies  a  high  rank,  but 
it  is  chiefly  in  connexion  with  his  services  in 
the  suppression  of  th&'^Te-trade  that  bis 
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memory  will  be  honoured  by  posterity.  From 
the  day   on  which   Seyyid  Bnrghash  of 
Zanzibar  signed  the  treaty  abolishing  the 
export  of  slaTes  (Jane  5,  1873)  np  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  Oapt.  Elton  has  been 
nnromitting  in  his  exertions  to  g^ve  effect  to 
that  treaty.    He  visited  the  coast  within  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  and  explored  the  routes 
followed  by  the  slave-caravans ;  liberated  the 
slaves  held  by  Indian  British  sabjeots,  ever 
ready  to  ran  with  the  hare  or  hunt  with  the 
hoouds ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  col- 
lected mnch  valuable  geographical  informa- 
tion,  this   ^va8   merely  incidental  to  the 
labours  which  devolved  upon  him  in  his 
capacity   of   British  Consul.  Appointed 
consul  at  Mozambique  in  1875,  ho  succeeded, 
by  his  firm  and  yet  conciliatory  attitude,  in 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  Portagueae 
aathorities  in  the  good  cause.     The  Arab 
slave-dealers,  no  longer  finding  Zanzibar  a 
congenial  field  for  their  ne&rioos  operations, 
had  established  themselves  on  the  Kivolano 
River,  to  the  south  of  Mozambique,  where 
for  a  time  they  remained  undisturbed.  But 
Senhor  Carvalho  Menezes,  the  Portuguese 
governor,  much  to  his  credit,  sought  and 
obtained  the  services  of  British  cruisers,  with 
whose   assistance    the   slave-dealers  were 
ousted.     The    influence  of  such  vigorous 
proceedings  made  itself  felt  far  into  the 
interior.     The  slave-trade  was  gradually 
dying  out,  agriculture  and  legitimate  trade 
springing  up  in  its  place.    The  native  chiefs 
themselves  acknowledged  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences, and  looked  nopefally  to  the  future. 
If  any  further  evidence  is  reqairod  to  show 
how  the  tn^c  in  slaves  entails  the  devasta- 
tion of  vf^  tracts,  and  the  extirpation  of 
entire  tribes,  while  its  abolition  brings  about 
an  almost  immediate  return  of  prosperity,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us. 
Mr.  Holmwood's  introductory  chapter  en- 
ables the  reader  to  obtain  a  firm  grasp  of  the 
Rubjecb  without  the  perusal  of  needlessly 
balky  Blue  Books.    A  year  ago  the  slave- 
trade  was  nearly  dead,  but,  unless  Sir.  Horace 
"Waller  is  mi3informed,it  has  recently  "sprang 
np  again  with  great  vitality,  mainly  from 
a  sudden  cooling  down  upon  the  subjeot, 
both  in  the  Indian  Exeoative  and  Downing 
Street." 

Several  of  Capt.  Elton's  joameys  along 
the  coast  have  been  described  before,  but 
geographers  will  tarn  with  interest  to  the 

accauuts  he  furnishes  of  Mozambique  and 
its  vicinity,  and  the  notes  on  an  overland 
journey  from  that  place  to  Ibo.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  on  arriving  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  storm-beaten  Nyassa  that  our 
traveller  enters  upon  virgin  soil.  The 
"Wacbunga,  who  inhabit  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake,  are  either  utterly  destitute 
of  dress  altogether,  or  at  most  wear  a  strip 
of  banana  leaves  or  a  taft  of  grass.  They 
make  np  for  this  deficiency  by  painting  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  the  face  or  the  legs, 
with  white  chalk,  which  renders  them 
bideons  to  look  npon.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, unmitigated  savages  altogether.  Their 
hnts  are  built  and  thatched  with  great  skill, 
the  interstices  between  the  bamboos  being 
filled  np  with  sun-baked  lumps  of  mud. 
Their  spear-shafts  are  beautifully  inlaid  with 
delicate  tracery  of  copper  and  brass  wire. 
They  till  the  ground  carefully  in  terraces, 


and  keep  cattle  and  goats.  Of  their  country 
the  author  speaks  in  terms  of  rapture.  It 
is  the  garden  of  Central  Africa,  with  moun- 
tains towering  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet, 
dense  forests,  grassy  valleyfl,  groves  of 
bananas  and  plantains,  and  a  delightful 
climate,  apparently  suited  to  Europeans. 

Grossing  this  belt  of  glorious  mountain 
land,  the  author  and  his  companions,  of 
whom  Mr.  Cotterill  was  one,  descended  into 
the  plain  of  TJsogo,  on  the  upper  Ruaha. 
This,  too,  is  a  fertile  region,  lying  some 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  rich  in  com,  cattle,  and  game.  The 
author's  viaifc  was,  unfortunately,  ill-timed. 
He  found  Merere,  the  great  chief  of  the 
country,  blockaded  by  the  robber-tribe  of 
the  Machinga,  and  only  after  they  had  been 
driven  off  was  he  able  to  pursue  his  joarney 
northward.  Merere's  people  stand  some- 
what higher  in  the  scalo  of  civilisation  than 
their  sDuthem  kinsmen,  for  they  dress  in 
hides,  and  their  chiefs  delight  in  gaudy 
cloths  and  blankets,  and  in  feather  head- 
dresses. Merere  received  his  European 
visitors  with  great  kindness,  and,  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  position  in  which  they 
found  him  was  not  calculated  to  impress 
them  with  a  sense  of  his  power,  he  urged 
them  to  return  under  more  favourable 
auspices.  This  augurs  well  for  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston's  success,  for  this  interesting 
mountain  region  and  the  country  extending 
thence  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Tanganyika  will  form  the  scene  of  his 
explorations.  Through  him  we  may  also 
leam  some  further  particulars  with  i-espect 
to  the  Niam  Niam  and  other  tribes  dwelling 
to  the  north  of  Usogo,  "who  had  abandoned 
their  Homes  when  Capt.  Elton  visited  the 
country. 

The  book  is  of  importance  to  those  who 
look  upon  Africa  as  a  field  for  commercial 
enterprise  on  a  large  scale.  It  confirms  the 
statements  made  by  other  travellers  with 
respect  to  the  disappearance  of  the  larger 
game.  The  supply  of  ivory  cannot  last  for 
ever,  and  if  Africa  is  to  prove  a  source  of 
wealth  to  British  manufacturers,  care  must 
be  taken  to  develop  its  vast  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  to  make  it  one  of  the  great 
food-prodacing  countries  of  the  world. 
Whether  this  can  be  done  withoat  the 
establishment  of  aregnlarEaropean  govern- 
ment, enabling  the  oaltivators  of  the  soil  to 
reap  the  fraits  of  their  industtj,  is  a  large 
question,  which  space  forbids  our  discnssing 
on  the  present  occasion.  Thus  much  we 
leam  from  Capt.  Elton's  pages,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  slave-trade  forms  an 
absolnte  bar  to  the  development  of  the  great 
natural  resources  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Cotterill  has  conscientiously  per- 
formed his  duty  of  editor — too  consci- 
entiously, perhaps,  for  a  few  chapters  from 
his  own  pen  summarising  the  results  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  the  omission  of  a  great 
deal  of  personal  matter,  would  have  rendered 
this  handsome  volume  more  instructive  as 
well  as  more  readable.  The  maps  and  illus- 
trations which  aocompany  it  are  e^Uent. 

E.  G.  Bavenstein. 


The  Satsuma  B^ellion.    An  £[Hsode  of 
modem  Japanese  History.  By  AnjiiBtBt 
H.  Mounsey.  (Murray.) 
"  EvEBTTHnsG  that  is  ifi  wrong "  vu  tb 
condnsion  at  which  the  leading  Japanea 
statesmen  arrived  when  they  were  first  en- 
abled to   examine  the  condition  of  tlieir 
country  by  the  light  of  European  knowledm. 
The  argument,  which  has  been  used  tojnp. 
port  many  worse  causes,  that  a  sjems 
which  had  satisfied  the  needs  of  past 
rations  was  good  enough  for  the  present  i? 
met  with  no  hearing  from  these  refomers. 
Thoevils  and  defects  of  theconstitotion  which 
had  for  some  time  been  partially  reco^isei 
were  brought  out  into  strong  relief  in  their 
eyes  when  it  was  possible  to  compare  the 
political  institutions  of  Japan  with  those  of 
European  countries.    With  a  ready  instinc: 
they  saw  at  once  the  impossibility  of  patch- 
ing up  the  constitution,  of  mending  the 
wom-oat  native  garment  with  a  piece  of 
brand-new  European  cloth;  and thej  deter- 
termined  to  sweep  it  away,  bag  and  bag^- 
The  whole  forest  of  old-world  institution 
was  to  be  hewn  down,  lest  the  older  gromli 
should  choke  the  young  saplings  which  wer 
to  be  planted  in  its  stead.    They  knew  their 
countrymen.  They  knew  that,  though  procii 
of  the  past,  they  were  not  averse  from  ckc^, 
and  that,  though  professing  to  find  all  tieir 
joy  in  Japan,  they  might  yet  be  tnii»i  ^ 
admire  the  attractions  of  London  asdftrii 
The  work  of  demolition  they  looWaimss 
esi^ntial  to  the  national  prosperity, iiiil>eT 
saw  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  theiroi 
carrying  it  out. 

With  a  firm  purpose  they  set  to  woit,  aod 
in  less  than  twenty  years  changed  tbevkale 
features  of  the  country.  Everything  was  m*- 
The  heaven-descended  Mikado,  whose  fece 
had  never  been  seen  by  any  outside  the 
palace  at  Kidto,  became  a  common  sight  in 
the  streets  of  Tedo,  throogh  which  he  diilT 
.  drove  in  a  foreign  carriage.  Donble-swordeJ 
Samurai  in  their  picturesque  dress  disaji- 
peared,  and  in  their  place  were  found  in- 
offensive gentlemen,  attired  in  broaddatli 
and  silk  hats,  whose  most  formidjlj 
weapon  was  a  cane.  Daimid  whs  »i 
never  travelled  to  the  capital  in  "J 
other  conveyance  than  a  twrimon  home 
by  eoolies  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  » 
hour  were  whisked  through  the  lengo 
and  breadth  of  the  land  by  raUway.  M 
last  but  not  least,  constitutional  gon* 
mentwas  installed  to  supersede  the  fen* 
system  which  had  existed  for  so  manyage 
That  all  these  and  many  more  chaiP* 
should  have  been  effected  without  niees? 
with  more  serious  opposition  than  thef* 
countered  was  a  matter  of  snrptw" 
lookers-on,  more  especially  as  the 
expenditure  incurred  under  the  new  S!^ 
of  things  entailed  increased  taxation.  Wi 
the  Japanese,  like  most  Asiatics,  are  a  vflj 
long-sufferingpeopIe.andMr.Monnspy'sW^ 
wonld  probably  never  have  been  written 
it  not  been  for  the  ambitious  ''""^ 


Saig6  Takamori,  the  chosen  adviser  of  tb 
ex-Baimio  of  Satsnma.  Mr.  Mont^  ^' 
carefully  traced  ont  the  objects  of  tU  ^^-^ 
which  may  be  shortly  described  as  Jarin, 
been  the  overthrow  of  all  foreign  iniiae^^ 
in  the  empire  and  the  restoration  to  pt""' 
of  the  military  nhisses.  ■ 
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Sufficient  remnants  of  the  old  feudal  system 
were  still  existing  in  1874-75  to  enable  &ug6 
to  mnster  a  conaderable  force  and  to  possess 
himself  of  arms  without  necessarily  as- 
snming  the  character  of  a  rebel ;  but  the 
Government  was  none  the  less  aware  that 
his  ** private  schools"  were  nothing  but 
training  dep6t3  for  recmits  who  would  one 
day  be  marched  against  its  troops,  and  that 
the  artillery  and  ammunition  turned  oat  by 
the  provincial  arsenals  were  destined  to  be 
directed,  at  no  distant  date,  against  its 
zanks.  Daring  the  year  1876  the  forces 
were  collecting  on  both  sides  for  a  struggle 
which  was  plainly  inevitable.  Saig5  had 
appealed  to  the  chivalry  and  ambition  of  the 
Samarai  of  Satsnma,  between  whom  and 
the  members  of  the  Government,  who  were 
bent  on  still  farther  reforming  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Empire,  there  was  no  room  for 
compromise.  In  the  Febmary  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1877)  Saig6's  preparations  had 
become  ao  threatening  that  the  Government 
deemed  it  advisable  to  remove  the  stores  de- 
posited at  the  imperial  dockyard  at  Kago- 
shima  in  the  disaffected  province.  This  served 
as  well  as-  any  other  pretext  for  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  and  the  followers  of  Saigd 
seized  on  the  occasion  to  declare  war  against 
their  degenerate  countrymen. 

Notwithstanding  the  preparations  which 
had  been  industrionsly  catried  on  in 
Satsnma,  the  rebels  were  never  able  to 
bring  more  liian  20,000  men  into  the 
field,  against  the  40,000  men  who 
followed  the  imperial  banners.  The 
superior  armaments  also  of  the  Mikado's 
troops  were  an  additional  strength  to  the 
imperial  cause,  while  the  only  advantages  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels  were  the  valour  and 
love  of  fighting  which  were  inherent  in  the 
old  military  classes  from  which  their  ranks 
were  chiefly  recmited.  But  valour,  how- 
ever nndannted,  must  in  the  end  succumb  to 
big  battalions ;  and,  thongh  gleams  of  success 
occasionally  shone  on  the  rebel  arms,  the 
insorgents  gradually  lost  ground,  and  by  the 
month  of  September  their  cause  had  become 
hopeless.  Feeling  that  the  end  was  nesr, 
Sa^^  tnmed  to  retrace  his  steps  sonth- 
wards. 

'*  And  as  s  hare  whom  hoooda  and  hortis  jrarsue 
Pants  to  the  place  ftom  whence  at  firBt  He  flew," 

he  set  his  face  towards  Kagoshiraa,  deter- 
mining  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible 
on  the  threshold  of  bis  home.  For  the 
majority  of  men  a  lost  cause  has  few 
attractions,  and  Saigo's  followers  were  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Within  a  few 
weeks  his  forces  dwindled  down  to  500 
men,  and  with  these  he  stood  at  bay  in  the 
recesses  of  a  raonntain  near  Kagoshima. 
Thongh  it  was  plain  that  the  condition  of 
these  men  was  now  desperate,  there  was 
no  thought  of  surrender.  They  were  all 
**  Samurai  of  the  Samurai,"  and  wore  fully 
prepared  to  face  death  rather  than  sabmit  to 
dishonour.  This  the  Imperialists  well 
knew,  and  they  took  eveiy  precaution  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  attack.  Before 
dawn  on  September  24  the  imperial  com- 
raanders  led  the  assanlt  at  the  head  of 
15,000  men.  The  rebels  defended  them- 
selves as  bravo  men  will  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  die  fighting,  but  they  were 
cmshed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and 


when  the  morning  mist  cleared  away  it  dis- 
closed a  heap  of  slain  and  a  small  band 
of  wounded  rebels  in  -the  hands  of  the 
triumphant  Imperialists.  Saigu  was  shot  in 
the  thigh  early  in  the  fight,  and  a  friendly 
Samurai,  seeing  him  fall  wounded,  with  one 
blow  severed  his  head  from  his  body  to  save 
him  from  the  disgrace  of  falling  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Such  an  end  be- 
fitted the  career  of  one  who  may  be  said  to 
have  represented  the  chivalry  of  old  Japan. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  sword  and  he  perished 
by  the  sword. 

Mr.  Monnsey  tells  us,  and  he  had  eveiy 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts,  that  the 
close  of  the  rebellion  was  looked  upon  by  all 
classes  rather  as  a  relief  than  as  an  occasion 
for  rejoicing.  It  afforded,  however,  an  op- 
portunity, which  was  readily  seized  upon  by 
the  Government,  for  distributing  the  newly- 
adopted  decorations.  On  Prince  Arisugawa, 
the  commander-in-chief,  the  Emperor  con- 
ferred the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  ac- 
companied the  decoration  with  an  address 
which  shows  that  under  the  veneer  of 
^European  knowledge  there  yet  remains  a 
substratum  of  native  mythology,  even  in 
courtly  circles. 

"I,"  said  the  Emperor,  "who,  by  the  will  of 
Heaves,  am  Emperor  of  Japati,  descending  in  one 
unbroken  Hoe  for  10,000  years,  crnifer  on  you, 
Prince  Arisugawa,  a  man  *of  the  highest  merit, 

commander-in-chief  of  the  amiy,  and  president  of 
the  Senate,  this  decoration  of  the  hifrne&t  class  of 
the  Order  of  the  Chrvaftn  them  urn,  and  you  are 
herewith  invested  'with  all  the  dignities  and  priri- 
leges  appertaining  to  the  said  order." 

Though  the  question  whether  the  new  or 
the  old  condition  of  things  was  to  obtain  in 
Japan  was  finally  set  at  rest  on  the  morning 
of  September  24,  1877,  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  a  complete  calm  would  imme- 
diately succeed  so  fierce  a  storm.  The 
defeat  of  Saigo  had  shown  that  open  resist- 
ance to  the  Government  had  ceased  to  be 
possible,  but  there  remained  the  weapon  of 
assassination,  which  is  in  Japan  a  tradi- 
tional means  of  expressing  opposite  views. 
Prominent  among  Uie  progressive  party  in 
the  Government  was  Oknbo,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior ;  and  when  the  choice  of  a 
victim  was  made  by  the  malcontents,  he  it 
was  who  was  selected  to  be  offered  up  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism.  A  morning  in  May 
of  last  year  was  chosen  for  the  execution  of 
the  plot,  and  on  the  day  appointed,  as  Oknbo 
was  driving  from  his  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
Yedo  to  the  Mikado's  palace,  two  Samurai, 
carrying  bunches  of  wild  flowers  in  their 
hands,  met  his  brougham.  As  the  carriage 
approached  they  threw  down  their  flowers, 
and  drawing  their  swords  from  under  their 
clothes  out  down  the  coachman  and  ham- 
strnng  the  horses.  At  the  same  moment 
four  other  men  spmng  from  concealment 
and  faced  the  Minister  as  ho  attempted  to 
alight  from  the  carriage.  Before  he  reached 
the  ground  his  head  was  cloven  in  two  by 
one  blow ;  after  which  it  seems  snperflaons 
to  add  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Monnsey  that 
"  he  was  then  .  .  .  despatched  with  nume- 
rous cuts  and  stabs." 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  story  told  in 
detail  in  tho  work  before  ns.    As  a  member 

'  of   the  British    Legation  at  Yedo,  Mr. 

!  Mounsey  enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  for 


the  preparation  of  his  work,  and  in  its 
pages  will  be  found  maok  information 
which  will  be  of  value  both  to  Japanese 
bondholders  and  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  observing  the  development  of  the 
country.  BoB£Bi  K.  SodgIiAB. 


THE  INSmUNCfl  OF  LABOURERS  IN  ACCORDAXCG 

WITH  THE  ECONOMIC  ORDBE  OP  THE  TIME. 

Die  Arheiterversicheruvg  gemass  dcr  Jieutiijen 
WirthschaftBordnung.  Geschichtliche  nod 
okonomische  Studien,  Von  Lugo  Brcn- 
tano.    (Leipzig:  Dnnekep  &  Humblot.) 

Xflis  little  book  (»ntains  materials  from 
which  the  English  reader  may  form  somo 
idea  of  the  very  curious  state  of  psxties  in 
Germany  with  regard  to  the  labour  ques- 
tion. The  author  is  well  known  as  an 
opponent  of  Marx  and  Lasalle,  and  of  tho 
claims  and  objects  of  the  Social- Demooratic 
party,  in  the  name  of  free  trade,  individual 
enterprise,  and  economic  production  gene- 
rally; bat  in  Germany  the  middle-class 
Liberal  economists,  who  are  not  sooialishs, 
take  the  line,  rather  startling  to  the  middle- 
class  in  this  country,  that  the  existing 
economic  order  can  only  be  saved  from  com- 
munistic aggression  and  revolution  by  tho 
development  of  trade-unionism ;  while,  to 
crown  the  confusion,  the  Government  alter- 
nately bids  for  working-class  support  by 
really  socialistic  legislation,  and  alienates  it 
by  mediaeval  restraints,  the  inquisitorial 
nature  of  which  is  easily  shown  to  be  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  previously- 
bestowed  favours. 

To  follow  the  author's  arrangement :  the 
only  real  danger  or  injury  inflicted  on  the 
labouring  classes  by  the  present  industrial 
system  is  that  they  are  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  therefore  left  with- 
out means  of  support,  in  consequence  of  com- 
mercial mistakes  or  miscalculations  which 
they  had  no  means  of  preventing :  the  pre- 
sent industrial  system  does  not  recognise  tho 
droit  de  travail,  so  that  it  is  no  one's  business 
to  provide  for  the  labourer  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, bat  it  does  recognise  as  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the'  cost  ox  production  tho 
cost  of  the  labourer's  maintemince,  which 
iDclndes  the  cost  of  rearing  childr^  to  take 
his  place  in  the  generations  of  industry.  If 
temporary  want  of  employment  on  the  part 
of  some  labourers  is  a  permanent  incident  of 
our  industrial  system,  the  coat  of  production 
or  tho  wages  of  labour  must  be  reckoned  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  cover  the  maintenance  of 
the  labourer  both  while  at  work  and  during 
Ms  compulsory  idleness.  The  obvious  re- 
flection that  the  individual  labourer  may  be 
left  destitute  before  he  has  had  time  or 
power  to  accumulate  savings  enough  for  his 
wants  turns  this  into  an  ailment  for  a 
general  system  of  insuranw  throughout  the 
labouring  classes. 

The  paradoxical  mixture  of  paternal  and 
socialistic  legislation  on  this  subject  begins 
in  1845,  when  the  removal  of  various  anti- 
quated restraints  on  freedom  of  contract  and 
combination  was  supplemented  by  a  clause 
compelling  every  workman  to  contribute  to 
the  "  Workman's  Benevolent  Fund  "  of  tho 
locality  in  which  he  was  employed.  In 
when  the  party  of  rea<^ion  succeeded  in  re- 
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imposing  restrictions  on  the  workman's 
liberty,  it  was  farther  ordained  that  the  em- 
pIoyerB  of  labour  in  each  district  should  be 
neul  liable  to  contribnte  to  the  same  fiind,  if 
neoeasuy,  as  mnch  as  half  the  total  contri- 
bations  of  the  labourers.  In  1854  this  obli- 
gation was  extended  to  trades  or  places 
where  there  was  no  guild  or  corporation, 
whose  privileges  might  be  Tiewed  as  an 
equivalent  for  this  tax ;  and  by  the  same 
measure,  local  bye-laws  were  empowered  to 
compel  all  labourers  within  the  district 
to  contribute  to  a  fund  for  mutual  f^sist- 
ance.  In  1869  the  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  fund  was  thrown  on  the  local 
authorities,  and  every  workman  not  con- 
tributing to  any  other  similar  society  was 
compelled  to  join  the  official  one  ;  and  this 
compalsioD  was  renewed  by  the  legislation 
of  April  1876,  which  defined  more  minately 
the  constitution  of  the  societies  whose  mem- 
bers might  be  exempted  from  compulsory 
eiirolment  in  the  official  society.  Trade 
organisations  using  their  funds  for  other 
than  purely  provident  purposes  are  not  re- 
cognised to  this  extent. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  author  in  his 
criticism  of  the  indirect  interference  with 
the  fireedom  of  contract  between  employer 
and  employed  involved  in  all  this  legislation, 
or  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  incompatible  or  self- 
neutralising  economic  fallacies  are  brought 
into  the  smallest'  possible  compass.  His 
practical  complaint  is  that  the  compulsory 
system  of  insurance  fails  altogether  to  effect 
ita  ostensible  purpose,  because  the  workman 
may  lose  aU  the  benefits  for  which  he  has 
paid  by  leaving  the  particular  firm  or  the 
particular  neighbourhood  to  the  Kaase  of 
whioh  he  was  a  contributor,  and  further 
because  all  such  benefits  are  forfeited  by  a 
few  weeks'  failure  to  subscribe ;  and  as  none 
of  the  recognised  societies  provide  an  "  ont- 
of-work"  allowance  for  their  members,  loss 
of  employment  inevitably  entails  the  loss  of 
membership  and  the  fruits  of,  perhaps,  half 
a  lifetime  of  thrift.  Even  the  voluntary  or 
'*  free  "  friendly  societies  which  have  been 
started  to  compete  on  more  liberal  principles 
with  the  official  institutions  are  either  too 
narrow  or  too  wide  in  their  range,  and  either 
confine  their  members  to  a  single  district  or 
include  classes  and  ages  which  on  sound  ac- 
tuarial principles  ought  to  pay  a  difibrent 
scale  of  fees. 

After  this  historical  sketch  of  the  insur- 
ance system  of  the  new  empire,  and  the 
oonclusioQ  that  it  fails  to  snpply  the  protec- 
tion which  the  author  began  by  claiming  as 
an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  industrial 
system  of  the  present  day,  he  reverts  to  the 
example  of  England,  where  much  less  far- 
reaching  theories  have  attained  a  much 
larger  practical  development.  His  objection 
to  friendly  societies  —  that  they  do  not 
enable  the  workman  to  keep  up  bis  sub- 
scriptions when  nnnnployed — seems  about 
to  culminate  in  unreserved  recommendatiouB 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of 
insurance  against  all  possible  ills  is  car^ 
Tied  on  by  the  great  trade  sooietim,  with 
branches  all  over  the  country  and  an  or- 
ganisation too  complete  for  the  benefits  of 
membership  to  be  lost  by  any  change  of 
place.  He  admits  that  the  payment  of  "  out- 


of-work  "  allowances  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  reference  to  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  consequent  adoption  by  the  provident 
society  of  a  fixed  minimum ;  and  he  does 
not  object  on  principle  to  the  combination 
of  trade  and  provident  objects  guaranteed 
by  one  common  fund.  Bat  wiui  the  zeal 
for  speculative  completeness,  from  which  be  is 
as  littie  free  as  his  socialist  or  bureaucratic 
adversaries,  even  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  does  not  quite  realise  his  ideal 
on  the  protection  dne  to  the  working  class, 
because  the  benefit  of  past  subscriptions 
is  lost  to  any  member  who  leaves  the  society 
Irom  dissatisfaction  with  its  management. 
His  proposal,  therefore,  is  that  trade  societies 
of  the  English  model  should  be  formed  and 
managed  by  the  working  classes  to  provide 
against  sickness  and  want  of  employment ; 
while  life  insniance,  superannuation  pen- 
sions, and  burial  payments  should  be  pro- 
vided finr  by  general  societies  not  limited  to 
any  one  class ;  and  to  obviate  the  natural 
reluctance  of  a  man  to  pay  into  half-a-dozen 
clutw  instead  of  one,  a  system  of  correspond, 
ence  between  different  societies  is  suggested 
which,  under  some  circnm  stances,  might 
have  its  practical  conveniences. 

The  weak  point  in  all  this  is  the  assnmp- 
tion  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify 
the  present  system,  to  invent  machinery 
which  may  give  one  class  of  the  community 
a  mathematical  certainty  of  protection 
against  what  after  all  can  never  be  an  ex- 
haustive classification  of  human  ills.  Sys- 
tems of  insurance  serve  an  excellent  prac- 
tice purpose,  but  any  result  depending  on 
the  doctrine  of  averages  is  in  its  nature  so 
essentially  non-rational  that  it  is  singnkurto 
find  the  expedient  exalted  into  a  funda- 
mental and  indispensable  concomitant  of 
modern  industrialism.  But  this,  as  well  as 
the  far  wilder  generalisations  of  political 
socialists  now  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
pales  into  insignificance  compared  with  the 
curions  phenomenon  of  the  same  empire 
spending  what  energies  it  can  spare  from 
socialist  prosecutions  in,  virtually,  adminis- 
tering and  guaranteeing  the  "club  money  " 
of  any  two  or  three  laboarers  in  a  private 
worlrahop.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if, 
in  a  logicfd  country,  the  labourers  recipro- 
cate the  interest  felt  in  their  afi'airs  and  pro- 
pose to  instruct  the  central  Government  how 
to  render  them  still  more  enlightened  and 
efficimt  service.  Edith  8ihcox, 
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ffittoncal  Studia  and  Secreattont.  By  Shoshee 
Ohunder  Dutt.  (Triibner.J  These  two  considet^ 
able  volumes  derive  interast  rather  from  their 
authonhip  and  history  than  from  their  own  in- 
triusio  merits.  Mr.  Dutt,  as  his  mme  implies,  ia 
a  member  of  a  well-known  ftuiily  belongiog  to 
the  Kayasth  or  writer  caste  of  Bengal.  Havinff 
served  for  many  years  in  a  Govemmeat  office  at 
Calcutta,  he  was  recently  rewarded  on  retirement 
with  the  honorific  appellation  of  Kai  Bebaudoor, 
a  combination  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  epi- 
thets peculiarly  grateful  to  the  natire  ear.  A 
typical  Bengalee  Baboo,  he  has  advanced  deeper 
into  the  sea  of  literature  than  any  of  his  com- 
patriots }  and  In  Bengal  literature  means  the  lite- 
rature of  England  studied  from  school  upwards  as 
closely  as  Latin  was  studied  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  Bombny  English  is  the  languajie  of  commerce, 
and  in  Kuidiaa  of  domestic  service;  but  in  the 


leading  Presidency  it  is  emphatictlly  tlte  mediim 
of  literary  education.   Not  only  does  the  conm 
of  training  for  the  university  exwniMtioiu  it. 
mand  a  knowledge  of  the  English  claaeics  sveh « 
is  rarely  attained  in  our  own  schools  \  but  & 
only  path  of  literary  ambition  open  to  Toms 
Bengal  is  to  emulate  the  style  and  omiuscieiKeiJ 
Macaulay.    Artificial  as  this  ambition  ii,  ui 
strangely  circunucribed  in  iu  area,  it  is ;« 
moat  definite  product  of  Western  ciTiliMiiiotD 
be  found  in  India.   To  those  who  an  cam  ts 
know  howfaFthenativemindi8capd>1eofanu- 
ting  foreign  modes  of  thought,  we  caa  stiDotliH. 
commend  Mr.  Dutt's  volumes.  But  in 
to  their  value  as  a  literary  tour  de  font,  tW 
possess  a  further  interest  from  their  originil  mt^ 
of  publication.     The  larger  part  haa  tkait 
appeared  in  this  country,  published  in  lepuiu 
books  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  J.  A.  \i. 
Barton ; "  and  we  are  not  aware  tlmt  the  nl 
authorship  wbb  ever  detected.   For  ouikIth.  v 
remember  to  have  come  across  someoftlieseDwb 
a  few  years  ago,  and  to  have  wondered  at  tic 
mixture  of  erudition  and  credulity  whicli  tbtr 
displayed.   But  such  qualities  are'  bj  no  mia 
rare  among  amateur  Buthors  of  English  extnni<j[h 
and  we  confess  that  we  had  no  anspicioa  of  Tli 
trick.   The  contents  maybe  shortly  deseiibeds 
a  survey  of  uDiversal  history  from  the  flood  iv 
the  present  day.   It  has  often  been  lemiAed  tin: 
history  has  no  place  in  Sanskrit  litentute,  lad 
the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  the  Hindi 
mind  is  destitute  of  the  historical  sense,  Tothii 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  historical  eeiw  stter 
recent  growth  even  in  Europe.  Ushei's  Ciia*- 
logy  and  Rollin's  Universal  History  haTe.wHr 
vet  been  superseded  in  our  own  scbhoii 
Mr.  Dutt  has  evidently  read  widelr,  l»tli  b 
ancient  and  modem  literature.   Be  viiuivithi 
ready  pen,  and  exhilnts  a  dexterity  in  ^  «&■ 
mand  of  an  alien  tongue  that  is  little  iux.  ct 
marvellous.   But  as  he  has  boldly  cfaaUaplAt 
verdict  of  our  criticism  iu  his  proper  DiBK,la 
most  allow  us  to  award  bim  the  same  wmei  d 
admiration  that  is  given  to  thepriieeenTofu 
undergraduate. 

Touritt's  Guide  to  North  Deoon  md  M«  Sam 
Distncf.  By  R.  N.  Worth.  (Stanford.) 
high  praise  with  which  we  welcomed  Mr.  Wortti 
Otade  to  South  DeBon  has  since  been  verified  h 
local  experience  of  its  utility.  The  tame  tiut 
worthy  companion  now  introduces  na  to  li* 
northern  coast,  which  possesses  no  leas  attnetiw 
for  the  tourist.  This  entire  region  is  eoBseenM 
with  the  traditions  of  Eingsley  and  fihdnML 
who  here  take  the  place  occupied  by  Scott  io  v 
^hlanda  and  Wordsworth  in  the  Uka.  M 
compared  with  such  m  as  ten  in  literatoR,  n  ut 
not  sure  that  Mr.  Worth  is  at  bis  heat  i» 
attempting  to  describe  the  scenery  of  coomhei* 
moor,  or  resusdtete  the  worthies  of  DeTMEiK 
history.  But  as  a  faithful  guide  to  the  Tuits 
who  wishes  to  omit  nothing  that  deserwa  aW- 
tioD,  especially  in  the  department  of  cbnrcbaita- 
tectuie,  we  can  heartily  comtnend  this  little  bc^ 
which  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  read  ersiv 
from  the  loci. 

Tales  from  Euripidet.     Bv  ViiKWit  Be 
Ooo^.   (Longmans.^  This  volanie  sngstf'-" 
suspicion  that  me  ancient  clasaes  will  befoR 
become  m<Hre  familiar  to  the  general  reader 
to  the  schoolboy.  We  cannot  grudge  any  iXsfff 
to  popularise  the  literature  upon  which  ourow" 
ul^mately  based,  and  to  reveal  the  secret  chefl 
which  has  hitherto  been  conBned  to  thsMiJ 
student.   In  this  case,  however,  it  ia  onlv  too 
dent  that  the  attraction  is  wholly  derived  ffmnj^ 
originsL    We  have  not  attempted  to  test 
faithfulness  of  the  rendering,  being  osimy^ 
find  that  the  English  style  is  artificial  and  Hi* 
The  get-up  of  the  book  is  very  ple**"',.'",,  „ 
eye,  eicept  that  the  figure  outside  slu'^JvJJ^ 
been  Eunpides  himself,  and  not  the  niJE*- 
Paris.  ^  ■ 
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Tha  School  Cookery-Book.  By  O.  E.  Gathiie 
Wright  (M&emillaii.)  Thongh  primiuilj  in- 
tended for  UK  io  school  damonstrations,  this  little 
primer  will  prove  ioTaluahle  for  reference  in  small 
families.  In  simplicity  of  stBtemeot  and  in  re- 
fnrd  for  practicu  coiwiderations.  Miss  Guthrie 
AViight  stands  unrivaUed  among  many  competi- 
tors. It  is  an  advantage  ratiier  than  a  drawback 
that  she  contemplates  a  Scotch  audience }  for  iJie 
English  have  much  to  learn  in  cookinpr  from  what 
is  household  knowledge  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Batquea  et  J/iaoarratM,   Par  L.-Louis  Lsnde. 
^Pans:  Oidier.)   This  is  me  of  those  books  of 
toariat>travel  which  read  vei;  diBerently  to  ^ose 
who  know  the  country  traversed  and  to  those 
who  ars  unacquainted  with  it.   Those  who  seek 
onlv  A  general  vague  description,  prettily  given, 
will  be  deliffhted  with  it ;  but  to  those  who  want 
more  than  this  the  book  will  be  very  disappointing. 
After  the  late  Csrlist  war  the  author  made  a  tour 
by  rail  and  diligence  round  the  outokirts  of  the 
Basq^ue  provinces  from  Pamplona  through  Alava 
to  Bilbao.   After  a  short  aojoum  there  he  made 
excursions  on  foot  along  the  coast  and  through  the 
centre  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa  to  San  Sebastian. 
These  two  portions  of  the  book  are  of  very  un- 
equal value :  the  better  by  fu*  is  the  latter.  The 
first  part  is  full  of  what  we  can  only  term  half- 
truths.   Our  traveller  listened  as  he  went  along 
to  all  the  gossip  and  the  boasting  which  the  war 
had  left  buiind  it,  and  this  he  reproduces  without 
sifting  and  without  examination.   The  authori^  of 
a  boy  of  tweln  years  old  who  serves  him  as  chuice 
guide  is  considered  as  good  as  any  other.  An 
extract  from  a  party  speech  in  Cortfs  or  fiom  the 
columns  of  a  party  newspaper  has  the  same  value 
as  an  authentic  historical  document.   There  is  a 
like  vagueness  in  description — e.g.,  a  church  is 
described  as  a  "  basDique  goihique."   Nothing  is 
nsuall;^  deemed  more  unpleasant  to  the  eye  than 
the  ruins  canted  by  modem  ardUery.  Hemani, 
which,  to  boirow  Major  Campion's  phrase,  "had 
been  blocked  into  a  cocked  hat,"  is  described  by 
M.  I-oode,  who  saw  it  from  the  train  about  the 
same  date,  as  "  la  po^tique  Hemani."   He  men- 
tions palaces  and  gardens  founded  by  Charles  III,, 
but  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to  discover  whether  he 
meuu  Charles  III.  of  Navarre  or  Charles  III.  of 
Spun,  though  four  centuries  lie  between  the  two. 
He  speaka  (^Iparraguirre  as  author  of  the  words 
and  Dinae  of  the  popular  Basque  wng,  "  Ouerai- 
cflco  Arhola."  and  asserts  that  he  died  at  Monte- 
video: whereas  the  composer  of  the  music  is  I. 
I.  Altatu^  of  Madrid ;  Iparragnirre  is  still  living, 
and  jperhape  the  best  of  his  poems  is  his  salutation 
of  biB  native  land  on  his  return  from  Montevideo. 
So,  when  the  author  is  speaking  of  the  leaders  of  the 
war,  Saballa  and  Santa  Cmz  are  linked  together 
as  if  they  had  played  a  umilar  part   In  describ- 
ing the  battles  fought  to  reheve  Bilbao,  after 
enumerating  the  generals  on  the  stde  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  states  that  Andechaga  and  the  Marquis 
de  Vadeepina  were  the  ''principauz  chefs  "  on  the 
Carliat  side.   But  the  Carlist  general  was  really 
Doxregaravi  and  his  retreat  wiuiout  losing  a  gun 
or  matariu  was  the  one  skilful  operation  on  the 
Cailist  side  in  the  whole  war.    These  may  be 
tbot^bt  trinalitiea,  and  we  dto  them  only  as 
Bpecimens  of  tiie  general  tone.    The  information 
acquired  in  Klbao  from  Sr.  Del  mas  is  an  exception, 
and  the  description  of  the  mines  is  good.  Bat 
when  left  to  himself  our  author  again  becomes 
Tague  and  hazy.   There  are  three  Idnds  of  games 
of  ball  among  the  Basques,  differing  more  than 
fives,  rackets,  and  tennis.    M.  I^nde  so  de- 
scribes one  he  witnessed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  which  of  two  he  really  saw.    He  al- 
ways becomes  more  brisk  as  he  approaches  the 
more  modem  towns,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
workmen  in  the  "  atalins  "  of  the  little  town  of 
Eihar  are  "aussi  nombreux  que  dans  lea  cit^ 
ouvri&rea  de  Londrea  on  de  Mulfaouse."    His  rn- 
marln  on  the  beauty  and  active  endurance  of 
the  Basque  wooten  coincide  with  those  of  othw 
travellers  i  but  of  the  wines,  which  many 
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Englishmen  find  so  good  as  to  prefer  them  to 
Bordeaox,  he  says,  "  vous  comprendrez  sans  peine 
la  repugnance  qu'ont  manifest^e  toiu  lea  voyageura 
pour  ce  grossier  hieuvage,  empoisonnd  &  plaislr." 
The  conduding  chapters  on  the  "  Fneros "  are 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  author  is 
aware  that  they  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Basques; 
bat  he  fails  to  see  the  false  position  of  those  who 
deekure  the  "  Fueros  "  to  be  the  best  of  liberal  in- 
stitutions, and  yet  endeavour  to  ibree  absolutism 
on  the  rest  of  Spain.  If  the  Basques  would  but 
make  themselves  constitutional  missionaries  for 
propagating  in  Spain  all  that  is  excellent  in  their 
own  institutions,  and  especially  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  them,  they  would  he  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  their  country.  But  to  wish  to  restrict 
these  privileges  to  themselves,  and  yet  side  irith 
reaction  at  Madrid,  is  a  false  issue  which  can 
work  nothing  but  mischief  and  deception.  As  a 
tourist's  book  M.  Louis  Lande's  is  pleasant  reading : 
his  phrases  are  only  too  pretty ;  but  his  lack  of 
the  faculty  of  exact  observation  must  preclude  his 
being  any  authority  on  questions  conceming  Lot 
Provincias  VoKongadaa. 

The  Handbook  and  Official  Catalogue  of  the 
Canadian  Section  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  (Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode)  appeared,  as  such  catalogues 
frequentiy  do,  after  liie  Exhibition  had  cI<Med. 
It  contains  a  series  of  elaborate  maps,  illustrating 
the  commercial  productions  of  the  Dominion,  and 
also  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  Pacific  Rail- 
way. To  the  impartial  reader  there  is  much  of 
interest  in  the  statistics  collected  in  the  first 
section  of  the  book,  and  apparently  published  with 
official  sanction.  Whatever  the  future  cajMbilities 
of  Canada  may  be,  her  staple  industries  have 
recently  been  suffering  from  severe  de[wession. 
The  principal  railway  companies  have  ceased  to 
pay  interest ;  the  deposits  in  savings  bonks  have 
fallen  ofi';  the  value  of  "lumber"  or  timber  ex- 
ported decreased  from  28,000,000  dole,  in  1673 
to  20,000,000  dols.  in  1876,  while  the  export 
of  wheat  shows  an  even  greater  decline.  As  a 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  it  is  well  known 
that  many  Canadians  advocate  a  policy  of  protec- 
tion against  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States.  Their  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures.  In  the  year  1876-76  the  total 
exporto  from  Canada  were  valued  at  81,000,000 
dels.,  of  which  42,000,000  were  sent  to  Great 
Britain  and  28,000,000  to  the  United  States. 
The  imports  were  valued  at  02,000,000  dols.,  of 
which  4k),000,000  came  from  Great  Britain  and 
44,000,000  from  the  United  States.  It  appears, 
then,  that  Canada  has  a  &vourable  balance  of 
trade  with  Great  Britain  of  2,000,000  dols.,  and 
an  unfavourable  balance  with  the  United  States 
amounting  to  16,000,000.  But  this  is  not  alL 
Out  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britiun  only 
8,000,000  dols.,  or  just  oi»-filth,  enter  duty 
free;  while  of  the  imports  from  the  XTnited 
States,  22,000,000,  or  more  than  one  half,  are 
free.  According  to  another  mode  of  calculation, 
out  of  a  total  of  32,000,000  of  fiee  imports,  the 
United  States  have  22,000,000,  or  70  per  cent. 
In  short,  the  produce  of  the  States,  conusting 
chiefl^y  of  manuioctured  goods,  now  enters  Canada 
practically  untaxed.  AH  otiier  countries  pay 
heavy  duties,  and  with  them  Canada  finds  tnat 
her  exports  exceed  her  imports.  What  wonder 
that,  in  her  ignorance,  she  should  think  of  trying 
to  redress  the  fended  grievance  by  an  appeu  to 
the  &llacy  of  protectionP 

Trmmctiom  tha  Shrcpthire  Arehaeelogieal 
and  Ifatural  JaMoiy  Soeuiy,  (Shrewsbury: 
Adnitt  and  Naunton.)  This  society  must  oe 
one  of  the  most  industrious  of  its  kind  in  the 
kii^om.  Last  year  it  issued  three  volumes 
of  TranaaetioM  containing  carefully -written 
papers — on  local  topics,  indeed,  but  of  more  than 
local  interest.  Mr.  Spurow's  account  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Palmers^  Guild  at  Ludlow — a  socie^ 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Palmers  who 
Iffought  the  rii^  of  St.  John  to  Edward  the  Con- 
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fessor  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  records  of 
which  go  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  III, — will, 
we  trust,  be  supplemented  by  a  future  paper  on 
its  subsequent  history  and  its  dissolution.  Lelond 
speaks  of  the  brotherhood  as  founded  in  the  name 
of  John  the  Evangelist :  hut  in  some  documents 
quoted  by  Mr.  Spanw  uie  Palmers'  Guild  is  called 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  and  in  othen 
that  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John ;  but  the  thxee 
names  never  occur  together,  as  if  there  were  two 
V$Xmtgi  Guilds,  or  perhaps  two  divisions  of  the 
same  guild,  dedicated  to  different  saints.  The 
society  appears  to  have  had  no  connexion  wi& 
trade,  like  most  English  guilds,  but  to  have  bem 
organised  solely  for  mutual  help  and  religious  ser- 
vices, eepecially  for  burials,  like  the  Roman  Ctd- 
legia.  The  mutual  help  includes  assistance  in  case 
of  unjust  imprisonment,  of  poverty  from  fire  or 
other  mishap,  or  of  sickness,  and  also  contribu- 
tions for  the  daughters  of  needy  members  on  mar- 
riage or  enterinf^  relinon ;  there  are  none  of  the 
minute  rules  which  characterise  the  constitutions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  guilds.  Mr.  Brookes'  paper  on 
Shiffhal  Church  is  ilmstrated  h^  some  very  spirited 
drawings  of  the  exterior  and  interior ;  but  th»r 
are'  hardly  prectse  enough  m  architectural  detaU. 
It  is  not  eaay  to  see  whether  the  traoery  in  the 
remarkable  east  window  conaista  of  trefoils  or 
quatrefoils.  This  church  possesses  the  tombs  of 
two  penons  who  passed  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  There  are  luso  papers  on  Lud- 
low Gostie,  where  the  Mortimers  lived,  and  where 
Prince  Arthur  died-,  and  on  Stokesay  Castie, 
well  known  for  its  fine  timbered  gate-house  of 
Tudor  work.  The  society  has  adopted  the  sen- 
sible plan  of  printing  original  records  with  the 
papers ;  but  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  printed 
eitner  tn  extenao  or  with  proper  record  type.  The 
style  in  which  they  appear  in  these  volnmes  malms 
them  needlessly  difficult  to  read. 

On  the  Nonofgian  Origin  of  Scottiah  Brocha. 
By  Jas.  Fe^ueaon,  D.C.L.  An  able  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Ferguason  on  this  subject  was  noticed  in 
these  columns  some  short  time  ago,  and  a  reply  to 
his  argument  appeared  in  the  Proceedinga  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Anderson,  keeper  of  the  society's  Museum. 
Mr.  Fergusson  now  takes  the  opportunity  to  re- 
state his  case  in  a  paper  which  will  appear  in  the 
Proceedinga  of  tba  same  society.  Uis  view  is 
that  these  buildings  were  erected  liy  the  Ncor- 
wegian  invadete  as  ibrtresses ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  gather  from  what  he  says  tiie  line  of  argument 
which  is  taken  by  Mr.  Anderson  on  the  other 
aide,  though  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Fexgnsson  does 
not  think  it  a  very  tenaUe  one. 

SecUtr  and  ita  Neighbourhood.  By  Edw.  Pea- 
cock, F.S.A.  (Hertford:  S.  Austin.)  This  is  a 
lecture  delivered  in  the  Beading  Room  at  Sootter, 
a  Lincdnshire  village,  or  town,  es  Mr.  Peaeock 
would  call  it,  using  the  word  in  ito  correct  sense 
of  a  collection  of  Duildings  fenced  off  from  the 
open  fie^  The  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  have 
furnished  him  with  various  detuls  about  the  life 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  way  in  which  sanitary 
matters  and  the  peace  and  conuort  of  the  tenants 
were  provided  for  in  the  sixteenth  century.  One 
zealous  Protestant  was  fined  10s.  for  curmng 
Queen  Mary,  and  he  must  be  oonridered  very 
fortunate  not  to  have  fallen  into  the  grasp  of  a 
more  severe  tribunal  than  a  Manorial  Court.  The 
great  families  in  the  ne^hbourhood,  the  Tyrwhitts 
and  the  Roos's,  were  at  feud  for  200  years,  which 
resulted  in  a  battle  between  their  people  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  feud  was  ended,  outwardly 
at  least,  by  the  king's  ordering  the  erection  of  a 
gallows  to  hang  anyone  who  in  fhturs  should  com- 
mit homicide  in  such  a  quarroL 

Johnaori  a  Select  Worha.  Edited  by  Alfred  ATilnes, 
B.A.  (Clarendon  Press  Series.)  The  Lives  of 
Diyden  and  Pope  and  the  "  History  of  Rasseks  " 
have  been  selected  as  specimens  of  Johnson's 
abilities,  and  it  would  be  di^ult,  if  not  imposuKle, 

to  make  aJtwtter  choic^.    4<^W«i|VY<lV:f>ll  bis 
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powers  into  his  memoir  of  Pope,  prompted,  no 
doubt,  hj  the  recollection  of  the  great  poet's  luod- 
iiesa  to  uie  starring  satirist  whose  first  success  in 
literature  was  an  invective  against  that  Londoo 
which  in  later  yeara  he  could  not  pnuse  too  highly. 
The  character  of  Warbarton  (p.  182)  may  rank 
with  those  drawn  by  Clarendon.  Warburton  is 
described  without  prejudice  and  without  partiality; 
the  well-balanced  sentences  bring  before  us  the 
man  himself.  The  introductory  memoir  of  Br. 
Johnson  which  Mr.  Milnes  has  prefixed  to  this 
selection  will  sometin^es  ofiend  from  a  want  of 
simplicity,  and  sometimes  from  a  want  of  accuracy. 
We  are  weary  of  reiterating  that  Walpole  did  not 
believe  that  every  man  had  his  price.  It  was  to 
Goldsmith  and  not  to  Garrick  that  Johnson,  when 
visitiag  Westminator  Abbey,  confided  the  hope  that 
their  own  names  might  be  joined  vrith  the  names 
of  those  who  lie  immortalised  in  the  Abbey.  Mr. 
Milnes  writes  with  great  truth  that  Johnson  took 
little  trouble  to  obtain  strict  accuracy  of  &ct,batwe 
cannot  accept  the  statement  that  "  &il  the  errors  are 

Sointed  out  in  the  Notes."  Dryden  according  to 
ohnson  (p.  45)  died  in  1701.  The  true  date  is 
1700 ;  but  the  error  is  unnoticed  in  the  Notes, 
until  it  is  repeated  in  the  Life  of  Pope  (p.  128). 
Johnson  asserts  that  Dryden  "had  three  sons, 
Charles,  John,  and  Henry,"  and  of  the  last  he 
only  gives  the  information  that  he  entered  into 
Bome  relif^ous  order.  Mr.  Milnes  makes  no  com- 
ment on  these  statements.  The  third  Bon  was 
called  Eraamns  Henry,  the  first  of  these  names 
hayiqg  been  a  &mily  name  for  two  previous  gene- 
TstionB,  and  he  held  an  appointment  in  the  Pope's 
Guards.  Later  in  life  he  Decame  the  fifth  baronet 
and  the  head  of  the  Bryden  family.  In  the  Life 
of  Pope  it  is  stated  that  the  character  of  Atossa 
was  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough ;  and  on  this  supposition  a  just  censure-is  • 
infiicted  on  Pope's  want  of  gratitude.  Johnson 
only  repeated  the  belief  which  was  current  in  his 
time ;  but  the  character  is  now  universally  under- 
stood as  applying  to  her  rival,  the  Duchess  of 
Backinghamehire.  Mr.  Milnes  gives  his  readers 
full  particulars  of  the  historv  of  Atossa,  '*  the  wife 
of  Darius,  King  of  Persia,"  but  omits  to  point  out 
the  common  error  which  Johnson  credulously  sc- 
ented. It  is  obvious  from  this  dreumstanee  and 
from  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  note  on  Mr. 
Cai^l  (p.  1S6)  that  Mr.  Milnes  is  not  fully  ac- 
quainted witn  the  recent  literature  relating  to 
Pope.  We  would  recommend  him  to  read  Mr. 
Bilke's  Papers  of  a  Critic  and  the  Hittory  of  the 
Pariih  of  Martmg,  which  was  published  a  few 
7«U8  B^ia.  The  notes  of  Mr.  Milnes  are  brief  and 
to  the  point,  but  we  cannot  bestow  on  him  that 
full  meed  of  prMse  which  he  seems  to  desire, 

Tbb  Report  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Association  for  the  Beform  and  Codifica- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Nations,  held  at  Fiankfurt-on- 
the-Main  on  August  SO  to  23,  1878,  has  just  been 
puUisbed,  and  it  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of 
the  isroceedings,  which  were  inaugurated  by  a  pub- 
lic reception  in  the  celebrated  Homer  at  Frankfurt, 
the  oldest  Guildhall  in  Europe,  by  Dr.  Miunm 
Ton  Swarzenstein,  the  Ober-Biiigermeister  of  the 
Imperial  city.  The  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field, 
of  the  United  States,  the  author  of  the  New  York 
Code,  presided  at  the  Conference  ;  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents being  Dr.  Borchardt,  of  Berlin ;  Herr  H.  H. 
l^er,  <A  Bremen ;  Dr.  F.  Sievsking,  Senator,  of 
Hamburg ;  Sir  Travers  Twits,  of  London ;  Count 
Eric  Spane,  of  Wener8boi:g,  Sweden;  and  Mr. 
Thsodor  Engels,  of  Antwerp.  Among  the  more 
important  communications  were  a  paper  by  Dr.  J. 
MucuB,  Syndic  of  Bremen,  on  Kailway-Traos- 
port  Conventions  j  two  papers  by  Sir  Travers 
Twiss  on  the  Place  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  the 
System  of  International  Law,  and  on  the  Necessity 
of  an  International  .Concert  for  the  better  Pre- 
vention of  Collisions  at  Sea ;  a  Report  on  Bills  of 
Exchange,  by  Dr.  Borchardt,  of  Berlin ;  a  paper  by 
Mr.  II.  H.  Freeland  on  the  Mixed  Tribunals  of 
Egypt ;  a  Report  on  Patent  Laws  by  Herr  Carl 
Pieper,  of  Dresden ;  a  paper  on  Maritime  Capture 


by  Prof.  Birkbeck,  of  Cambridge ;  a  Report  on 
General  Average  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Jeneken,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Association,  and  by  Dr. 
Bahusen,  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Theodor  Hach,  of  Bremen,  and  Mr.  Engels,  of 
Antwerp  ;  a  paper  on  the  Lex  Meicatoria  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Kobarts,  of  Oxford ;  and  a  Report  on  Inter- 
national Copyright  by  Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Cannichael,  of 
London.  But  the  communications  of  the  greatest 
novelty  andof  the  greatest  interest  were  those  which 
were  made  on  the  part  of  HisExcellenc;^  Wooyeno- 
Kegenori,  the  Japanese  Minister  m  London, 
and  on  tiie  part  of  His  Excellency  Kuo-Taj-in, 
who  has  reeentiy  vacated  his  post  as  Minister- 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Emperor  of  China  in 
London  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Man[ttis 
Tseng.  Both  these  eommanications  deserve  the 
geneml  attention  of  Europe,  as  they  make  known 
the  respective  stand-points  of  the  two  great  Powers 
of  the  far  East  in  reuttion  to  the  European  svstem 
of  Public  Law.  With  regard  to  the  A^wrfltself, 
it  has  been  drawn  up  in  a  very  readable  form  by 
Mr.  Oliver  Smith,  the  Honorary  International  Sec- 
retary, who  has  appended  the  Vork  and  Antwerp 
Rules  on  General  Average,  and  other  documents 
of  the  Association,  and  has  had  the  thoughtfulness 
to  facilitate  reference  to  the  various  subjects  of 
the  R^ort  by-a  good  Index. 

Symiwloffia  BoJiemica,  [In  the  Bohemian 
language.]  By  Josef  Jir6czek,  (Published  by 
the  Royal  Bohemian  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.)  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
history,  and  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
although  calculated  rather  to  assist  the  diligent 
student  of  the  history  of  literature  than  to 
amuse  and  entertain  the  general  reader.  It 
commences  with  an  account  of  the  earUest 
effunons  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Muse  in  the  Bo- 
hemian languagPf  which  are,  however,  mere 
translations  and  developments  from  the  Greek,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  conversion  of 
the  people  by  Gieek  missionaries.  Only  a  few 
hymns  remain  extant  until  wo  come  to  the  Hussite 
times,  when  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the 
people  expressed  itself  with  vigour  and  fervour  in 
this  form.  But  we  do  not  find  a  really  consider- 
able poet  till  we  come  to  tlio  iirst  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  Minorite  Clement 
Bosak  flourished.  Hymns  of  considerable  merit 
are  found  in  the  "  Kautzionals  "  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  both  those  publisiied  while  they  were 
still  in  their  native  land,  and  those  issued  after 
their  final  exile  from  it  in  1020.  The  Utra- 
quiats  and  Lutherans  can  also  claim  hymns 
deserving  of  commendation,  but  the  Catho- 
lics remained  behindhand  until  a  true  spirit 
of  religious  poetry  was  evoked  in  Moravia  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  After  the  historical 
account  of  the  various  hymn-boo^  M.  Jirdczek 
gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  known  Bohemian 
hymns,  with  dates  and  the  name  of  the  work  in 
which  each  first  sppeared,  as  well  as  any  remarks 
that  might  appear  desirable.  Next  he  notices  the 
variations  in  the  diflerent  editions  of  the  hymns, 
and  carries  the  very'  ancient  hymn,  "  Jeaukriste, 
Bcedry  kneze  1 "  O  bounteous  priest,  Christ  Jesus, 
Son,  With  Father  and  with  Spirit  one ! "  through 
all  its  variations.  He  then  gives  an  account  of 
the  translations  of  Bohemian  hymns  into  Polish 
and  German  ;  and  finally,  after  exhibiting  the  im- 
portance of  hymnology  in  its  bearing  upon  Bohe- 
mian history,  draws  attention  to  the  development 
of  music  in  the  tunes  attached  to  the  hymns  in 
the  various  hymn-books,  and  expresses  a  Justifiable 
surprise  at  the  neglect  of  the  musical  treasures 
that  have  lain  so  long  unnoticed  in  the  "  E!antz- 
ionals,"  both  manuscript  and  printed.  There  is  a 
very  beautiful  specimen  of  a  manuscript  Bohe- 
mian hymn-book  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  only  Bohemian  MS.  whicb  that  great 
institution  possesses.  It  was  originally  made  for 
Sixtus  of  Ottersdorf,  the  Chancellor  of  the  old 
town  of  Prague  during  one  of  the  most  stirring, 
yet  most  disastrous,  periods  of  Bohemian  history. 
Though  it  is  of  late  date— after  the  middle  of  the 


sixteenth  centnry-^yet  the  beauty  of  the  offi. 
graphy  and  illominatioiw  will  well  re^n  ds 
troubto  of  a  visit. 

Thb  Chtreh  Mimaaary  AtUu  (Seel^),  fboi^ 
a  sixth  edition^  deserves  a  word  of  notice,  I 
contains  no  less  than  thirty-one  maps  uid  pin, 
together  with  160  wges  of  letterpress.  Sodku: 
the  maps,  eucb  as  those  of  the  Biver  Nigtr  ui 
the  State  of  Travancore  in  Southern  Indi),  ir. 
fuller  and  more  accurate  than  can  be  foundiiur 
atlases  but  the  very  best.  .\11  are  producedriii 
clearness  and  delicacy  that  does  credit  to  StnlAfi 
establishment.  We  have  rarely  sera  mtpa^,. 
entirely  please  the  eye  and  at  the  same  time  wsr 
legitimate  curiosity.  It  hasoften  beeniwiuedi: 
these  columns  how  scientific  exploratios,  do  W 
than  philology,  is  being  advanced  by  nuaaoGirT 
effort  This  atlas  shows  that  the  art  of  oni)- 
graphy  is  also  not  a  litUe  indebted  to  the  mk 
spirit  of  enterprise.  As  to  the  lettCTns,  it  i> 
enough  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Knth  Jouatm  In 
been  applied  to  for  a  dasafieation  of  the  iibU!- 
ants  of  the  world  according  to  relviooB;  thit  St 
William  Muir  has  supervised  the  geiienl"NuleF: 
Mohammedanism ; "  and  that  Mr.  R.  K.  Cm  k- 
contributed  a  tabular  statement  with  sa  irtick  «: 
the  "  Languages  and  Tribes  of  India.''  In 
face  of  such  catholic  help  it  is  much  to  be  TefFRtf-. 
that  sectarian  motives  should  have  confiiied  ll- 
facte  and  statistics  to  Protestant  misgioffi,  i^: 
especially  to  those  of  the  Church  Misnomrr  So- 
ciety. In  the  laige  section  treating  of  Iiiiiit:^-' 
exclusiveness  is  especially  mislodii^;  i  ^ 
opportunity  has  been  missed  of  givii^  ina^ 
hensive  survey  of  Christianity  as  a  jiaMi^ 
ifuth. 

Afonth  by  Month :  Poems  for  ChiHiErL  l^'iii 
Twelve   Illustrations   by  T.  Pym.  (W.  ^■ 
Gardner.)    This  little  volume  just  EBkolbtHt; 
entirely  charming.   The  conception  of  tomk 
appropriate  child's  poem  for  each  moatli  f 
year  is  a  good  one,  and  it  has  beencsniedtiiBii 
with  well4ustained  effort.    The  pictiiniil»f 
cut  in  that  simple  style  of  sharp  outline 
critics  approve  and  children  can  appreoite.  Or 
only  comphunt  is  that  each  poem  aids  i 
similar  monotonous  moral,  and  that  thiastisiiidi: 
is  sometimes  most  inconsequently  pat  ioU 
mouths  of  the  children  themselves. 

The  Art  of  Digesting  and  Tabtiiatiiy  Ja^' 
and  Retuma.  By  Benry  Wood  Hill.  (IfJ- 
mans.)  A  useful  treatise  for  the  benefit  o:  It 
class  for  which  it  is  intended — rii.,  dril 
candidates;  but  not  of  any  general  uiteieet.iii)if; 
much  scientific  value.  Some  words  of  mnut. 
might  have  been  given  against  the  toasft 
blunders  of  adding  up  columns  of  stm^ 
working  percentages  on  Inverted  data. 


NOTES  ANJ>  AIIFS. 


Mdllb.  a.  Tchektofs'  is  engaged  on  a  w^- 
lation  into  Russian  of  Prof.  Dowden'fl  S^d^ 
his  Mind  and  AH,  which  will  be  pnUiahedfiS 
Petersburg  in  tiie  automn  of  this  yasr. 

We  understand  that  the  Eav.  J.  E.  Cii?c: 
has  put  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Macmiilt 
Co.,  for  publication  in  the  autumn,  an  sccfCt ' . 
the  life  and  work  of  the  late  MixsMaiyGaif^- 
of  Bristol. 

Messbs.  Mabcus  Ward  attd  Go, ban  be 
press  a  Birthday  Book  entitled  Red  ^^f? 
a  Reguttr  of  Amiioa-tane$  and  Birthdm.  iir'-^ 
late  Miss  Frances  Ridley  Haveiyal.  fcr 
day  of  the  year  there  is  a  text  followed  by^f*; 
from  Miss  Havergal's  pen,  and  at  the 
each  month  is  a  hymn  selected  bv  her  mia 
works  of  her  father  the  bite  Rev.  W.H.HiWfi 
Hon.  Canon  of  Woreester  Cathedral.  .MwH*^ 
gal  took  great  interest  and  pleasore  in  the  prep- 
tion  of  Uiis  book,  and  arranged  everythin? 
nected  with  it  even  to  the  smallest  de*Wj«' 
of  the  latest  th™.  she  wrote  was  the  iw- 
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which  she  revised  and  passed  for  the  preaa  odIj  a 
>liort  time  Wore  her  death. 

-V  voLTTME  will  soon  appear  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  ■William  Andrews,  entitled  The 
lii-rbi/shire  Gatherer  of  Historical  and  Bioffraphicat 
F'u-it,  Folk  Lore,  ^-e.  It  will  consist  of  a  series 
'>f  papers  contributed  to  the  Buxton  Adcertiter  for 
-lime  time  past  by  Messrs.  William  Andrews,  W. 
VL  A.  Axon,  J.  Oharles  Cox,  L,  Jewitt,  Sir  John 
Maclean,  Edward  \Valford,  and  othu  well-known 
.lutbors.  The  articles  have  Wn  favourablj  re- 
i^.'ivcd  in  the  newspaper  columns,  and  will  doubt- 
lv:>d  bo  welcomed  iu  book  form. 

The  Vienna  Goethe- Verein  have  received  the 
Ait  of  an  old  namber  of  the  Frankfurt  Weekly 
Adcei-titer^  of  September  2, 1749,  containing  this 
;nnouDcement  amonf^  the  register  of  baptisms  :— 
"  Kridaj,  Augnst  2!>,  Herr  Johann  Caspar  Goethe, 
Ilia  Impnial  Majeetj'a  CouneUloTj  a  son,  Johann 
Wolfjfang." 

TnE  Blackfriars  Publishing  CompRny  has  in  the 
press  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  WavdeU,  bj 
h  juis  Cecil. 

We  have  received  Mr.  Sandys'  Latin  speeches 
.)D  the  recent  occasion  of  conferring  degrees  at 
<  "iimbridge.     They  are  written  with  his  usual 
dexterity.     Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  classic  hero- 
ines, "tot  feminarum  immortales  formae,  huius 
io^nio  nova  iauaortalitate  donatae  sunt."  Brown- 
ioif  s  achievenients  as  a  translator  are  thus  com- 
luemorated : — "  Interpretatus  est,  uti  nostis  omnes, 
con  modo  Aeschylum  quo  nemo  sulAimior,  sed 
•itizm  Euripiden  quo  nemo  humamor."  Canon 
Stubbs'  historical  works  are  briefly  described,  and 
hid  connexion  with  Freeman  liappily  touched 
upon.  Prof.  H.  J.  Smith's  mathematical  triumphs 
ill  the  European  competition  proposed  by  the 
iterliu  Academy  are  thus  recorded:— "  Tertii 
quidem  ordinis  linearum  enumerationem  Xewtonus 
ille  noster  oUm  conscripsit;   hie  autem  quart! 
'^rdinis  lineis  eadem  lingua  descriptis  e  certamine 
toti  Europae  ab  Academia  Berlinensi  proposito 
duplicia  palmae  particepa   discessitj"  and  his 
promised  works  "  de    recentiore  quae  dicitur 
S^ometria,  de  aubtilioribua  numerorum  proprietati- 
bua."  looked  forward  to  Tvith  anxious  anticipation. 
Air.  Sorby'a  diacoveries  in  crystallography  are  very 
felicitoouy  illustrated  by  four  lines  of  Olaudian ; 
Mr.  G.  A.  Bond's  palaeographical  studies  by  two 
lines  from  the  Mippolytm.     Prof.  Huxley  and 
Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  are  described  with  equal 
terseness.    To  a  foreigner  such  short  sketches  of 
distinguished  men  must  be  as  valuable  as  interest- 
ing  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  them  better 
dune. 

Mb.  Fbbdkriox  Weditobb  will  contribute  to 
the  July  number  of  the  GenUematfa  Moffoame  an 
article  of  critidim  on  the  actors  of  the  Gomtidie 
Fran^aiae. 

IlATiiro  purchased  the  copyright  of  David 
Iloberta'a  Mofy  Lmd^  Messrs.  CaaBell,  Fetter  and 
Galpin  are  about  to  public  the  work  in  montiily 
parts.  Great  can  u  being  taken  to  secure  an 
accurate  reprodQction  of  the  pbtes,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  illnstratioos  are  being  redrawn  from  the 
jrifrinal  folio  editicm. 

The  historian  Gregorovius  ia  now  engaged  on  a 
Life  of  Pope  Urbui  VIIL,  and  has  collected 
many  important  documents  eluddating  the  policy 
pnrsued  by  that  pontiff  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

A  PUBUSHiiTo  company  of  Turin,  L'Uniooe 
tipografico-editrice,  haa  iMued  the  last  number  of 
a  oomplets  dictionary  of  the  Italian  laiqiruage 
conuueooed  wTenteen  years  ago  bv  the  late  Abate 
Tonimaaeo  and  Profs.  Meini,  Bellini,  £c.  Since 
Tommaseo's  death,  in  1874,  Prof.  Meini  has 
carried  on  the  work  alone,  and  the  last  thirty 
nambeis,  index  of  qootatioas,  and  preikoe,  are  all 
from  Ilia  fmL 

Wb  lenni  that  Mr.  A.  O.  Pridtard,  FelloV  and 
TutOT  of  New  College,  Oxford,  haa  in  hand  an 


elaborate  edition  of  the  great  Oresteian  Trilogy  of 
Aeschylus,  with  full  critical,  expluiatory  and  iUiis- 
trative  notes  and  introductions.  The  work,  which 
ie  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co., 
will  be  printed  in  8vo,  the  notes  being  at  the 
foot  of  tne  page.  Prof.  Sayce  is  engaged  upon  a 
similar  edition  of  the  first  three  books  of  Hero- 
dotus under  the  title  of  The  Umpires  of  the  East ; 
and  uniform  with  the  above  will  be  issued  in 
October  a  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition, 
with  a  tran^tion,  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Beid's  Academica 
of  Cicero,  with  introduction  and  notes. 

Mb.  W.  J,  HoLFE  has  sent  his  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Othdlo  to  press  for  his  School  and  College 
Series  of  Shakspere's  Plaja,  and  is  now  preparing 
Twelfth  Night  to  follow.  In  lus  lata  edition  of 
Soateo  and  JitUet,  Mr.  Solfe  has  made  a  new 
point  about  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  play,  by 
insisting  that  Juliet's  funeral  took  place  on  the 
Wednesday  momin;?  of  her  supposed  death,  and 
that  Balthazar,  who 

"...  saw  her  Inid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault, 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you," 
reached  Romeo  ia  Mnntua — not  twenty-five  miles 
off — on  the  Wednesday  afternoon  or  early  evening, 
giving  Romeo  plenty  of  time  to  buy  His  poison, 
write  his  letter  to  his  father,  and  -reach  Verona 
late  on  Wednesday  night — 

"AVell,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night." 
So  that  the  drama,  which  began  on  Sunday,  ends 
early  on  Thiirtday  morning,  instead  of  Friday, 
as  the  critics  have  hitherto  contended.  As 
all  critics  acknowledge  that  the  Friar's  "  two 
and  forty  hours,"  during  which  Juliet  is  to 
lie  in  "  borrow'd  likeness  of  shrunk  death,'' 
cannot  be  anyhow  made  to  fit  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  later  events  of  the  play — which 
require  forty-eight  hours  (Daniel)  or  fifty-two 
(Maginn),  Mr.  Rolfe  claims  the  right  to 
shorten  the  "  two  and  forty "  to  uxteen :  say, 
10  Wednesday  to  2  A.x.  Thursday.  As 
Juliet  was  in  the  grave  part  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  Mr.  Rolfe  contends  that  he  satisfies 
the  First  Watch's  words  of  Juliet— 

"  ytha  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried." 
It  is  also  nearly  certun  that  the  Second  HusL- 
dan'a 

"  Come,  we'll  in  here,  tarry  for  the  mourners,  and 
stay  dioner  " 

refers  to  the  mourners*  return  from  Juliet's  funeral 
before  dinner,  for  Friar  Laurence  evidently  meant 
her  to  be  buried  at  once,  in  the  morning : — 
"  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
Oa  this  fiiir  curse ;  and,  as  the  enstom  is, 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  cbnrcb. 

everyone  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave." 
Mr.  Rolfe  has  certainly  taken  a  point  worthy  of 
conuderation  in  Ibis  matter. 

SiGNOR  Cabcavo,  of  Milan,  one  of  the  'Vic^ 
Presidents  of  the  New  Shakapwe  Society,  has 
juat  finished  the  eighth  vdome  of  his  tnuislation 
of  Shakspme'a  works.  It  containa  Hmry  V.  (Re 
Arrigo  ■¥.)  and  the  first  two  parts  of  Henry  VL, 
with  historical  Introductions  and  woodcuts.  A 
ninth  volume  will  complete  the  work. 

The  Russian  Academy  is  just  now  printing  a 
work  a  young  Orientalist,  M.  Sabinin,  entitled 
Jiax>rd$  of  the  Georgian  Church  and  Kingdom. 
It  will  oontidn  a  aeries  of  valuable  historical  docu- 
ments in  the  Qeoi^n  language  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, and  the  text  will  oe  illustrated  by  pox- 
traits.  M.  Sabinin  also  intends  adding  a  Rossian 
translation.  In  the  opinion  of  speoalists  this 
work  promises  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  ob- 
scure and  intricate  facts  of  Georgian  history. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Acad^ie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres  on  June  13,  the  Gobert  mize 
was  almost  unanimously  voted  to  M.  Paul  Meyer 
for  his  edition  and  translation  of  the  (^tauou  de 
ia  Croitad^  eontre  let  Albi^eoiM.  'Rm  Huiaire  de 
SakU-Omer  et  de  set  ZfuttttUunu  jmg'ati  XIV'- 


Sihle  of  M.  A.  Giry  received  the  second  prize.  At 
the  same  meeting  a  paper  was  read  from  M. 
Maspro  on  the  Second  Book  of  Herodotus,  con- 
firming the  common  oinnion  that  the  Gredc  tra- 
veler was  frequentiy  imposed  upon  by  his  Bace> 
dotal  informants. 

Messks.  Wabd  akb  Lock  send  us  a  Pictorial 
Guide  to  London,  which  may  be  warmly  com- 
mended to  visitors ;  perhaps,  too,  there  are  but 
few  residents  who  may  not  learn  something  from 
its  concise  yet  gossipy  and  attractive  pages.  We 
have  noticed  some  inaccuracies  which  should  be 
weeded  out  in  a  second  edition.  Who  are  "  Holies, 
the  engraver  "  (p.  lll)t  and  the  "  monks  of  Med- 
enham"  (p.  144)?  ^t  the  general  plan  of  the 
book  is  good,  and  the  information  generally  trust- 
worthy. 

The  Belgian  Literary  Union  has  i-esolved  to 
oiganise  an  Intemationai  Literary  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Brussels  next  year, 

AVe  learn  from  a  recent  Report  that  the  system 
of  libraries  attached  to  the  primary  schools  in 
Paris  shows  satisfactory  progress.  Tbe  number 
of  these  libraries  now  amounts  to  440,  with  a 
total  of  44,120  volumes.  Buring  the  past  year 
100,462  books  were  lent  out.  (Xiginally  estab- 
lished in  18G2,  the  enterprise  encountered  not  a 
little  opposition  both  from  the  religious  institu- 
tions and  the  general  body  of  teachers,  who  seem 
to  have  feared  that  the  pupils  would  prefer  dia- 
cursive  reading  to  tbdr  regular  studies.  But  since 
1872  things  have  gone  more  smoothly.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  select  what  we  should  call  "  im* 
proving  "  literature.  At  first  the  novels  of  Mayne 
Reid,  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  "RoMnson"  were  the 
most  sought  after.  The  classical  works  of  the 
great  French  dramatists  are  now  rising  in  popu- 
larity, and  also  the  scientific  medleys  of  Jules 
Yerne.  The  national  romances  of  Frckmann- 
Chatrian  are  the  rage  among  boys,  while  g^rla 
prefer  La  Gate  de  tOncU  Tom. 

Messbs.  LovoMum  have  published  a  new  edi- 
tion— the  sixth— in  two  volumes  of  Prof. 
dall'a  Fragments  of  Science.    New  essays  have 
been  added,  and  tbe  old  revised  and  in  part  re- 
cast. 

"  Holding,  as  I  do,"  says  the  author,  "  the  nebolsr 
hypotheeiB,  I  am  logically  bound  to  deduce  the  life  of 
the  world  irom  forces  inherent  in  the  nebula.  With 
this  view,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  second  rolume,  it 
seemed  bat  fair  to  associate  the  reasons  which  cause 
me  to  eoDclode  that  every  attempt  made  in  our  day 
to  generate  life  independently  of  antecedent  life  has 
utterly  broken  down." 

Mr.  HEiHERiKaios'a  paper  on  tbe  "  Growth  of 
Shakspere  as  witnessed  by  the  Characters  of  his 
Fools,^'  which  was  read  before  the  New  Shak- 
spere Sodety  in  February,  will  ai^iear  in  tiie 
OmihiU  Magasine. 

Tub  still  anonymous  work,  called  Supernatural 
Beligion  (Longmans),  is  now  "  complete " — ex- 
ternally, that  is,  for  tbe  argument  against  tlie 
supernatural  origin  of  Ghristuni^  cannot  always 
remain  in  England  at  a  point  so  much  behind  that 
which  it  has  reached  on  the  Continent.  It  doe* 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  battering-rams  of 
the  negative  party  of  the  future  will  be  superior 
in  quality  and  execution  to  the  hngo  instrument 
of  afi^fxeBdon  now  before  us.  Of  course,  the  tone 
of  our  anonymous  author  is  not  softuied ;  the 
verjr  painful  "preface  to  tbe  sixth  edition,"  in 
which  Dr,  Westcott's  and  Dr.  Lightfoot's  "  state- 
ments "  are  contrasted  in  parallel  columns  witii 
"The  Truth,"  ia  retained  in  this  edition. 
Nor  have  many  alterations  of  significance  been 
made  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Parts  of 
the  argument  are  recast,  several  new  data 
have  been  introduced,  and — what  gives  this 
edition  its  titie  to  "completeness" — the  supple- 
mentary sections  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse  have  become  inte^al 
partsoftheworic.  OnoneimpQrtantpoint,however, 
the  author  has  found  leaMmto  jAM^<hie|o«nion. 
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Dr.  Sandaj*s  "  very  able  "  examinatioti  of  Mardon's 
Gospel  btu  conviQced  the  writer  that  the  portions 
of  the  third  Synoptic  Qospel  excluded  from  Mar- 
don's  Gospel  were  really  written  bj  the  same  pen 
which  composed  the  mass  of  the  work,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  third  Synoptic  Gospel  existed 
mliis  time,  and  waa  substantially  in  the  bands  of 
Marcion.  The  linfifuistic  test  has  effected  the  con- 
cmest  which  the  amiment  based  merely  upon  the 
dwmatic  vievs  of  Hueioa  could  not  effect.  The 
minuteness  of  tiie  index  will  make  this  "  complete 
option  "  of  a  Tigonnu  uid  learned  tboi^h  strongly 
Uassed  work  most  Tsloabto  as  a  book  of  refiuence 
even  to  those  who  dissent  most  widely  from  its 
eonctusions.  It  now  avyeta  in  threa  oandsome 
but  not  QDiaBsooably  thick  Tolomes. 

Ws  are  glad  to  hear  that  Delitzich's  Oommen- 
tary  on  Isaiah  is  akortly  to  appear  in  a  third 
edition.  It  nwaks  wall  for  the  Qerman  public 
that  a  style  of  commentary  which  is  decidedly  not 
in  any  sense  "  popular  "  can  still  find  a  larfie  num- 
ber of  purchasers.  Third  editions  of  Delitzsch's 
Je$ut  and  Hiliel  and  Jewith  Artiaan-Life  in  the 
Titne  of  Je»us,  recently  translated  by  Mrs.  Monk- 
house  (Bagster),  have  just  appeared  in  their  Ger- 
man form. 

\Vb  are  indebted  to  the  last  number  of  the 
Aihmaeum  Beige  for  an  impOTtant  communication, 
taken  from  the  OiomaU  at  Stdlia  of  Blay  6,  re- 
specting the  Hortmeius  of  Cicero.  The  Sicilian 
journal  published  a  letter  from  M.  Vinceozo  di 
Giovanni  of  Palermo  to  his  friend  Prof.  Ugo 
Antonio  Amico,  givinf;  an  account  of  two  manu- 
scripts now  in  tlie  public  library  of  Palermo  which 
in  the  sixteenth  century  belonged  to  the  Latin 
poet  Sebastiuno  Bagolino  of  Alcamo.  These 
manuscripts  contain  commentaries  by  Schifaldus 
on  the  Ars  Poetiea  and  on  JPet'tiuB ;  but  the  second 
contains  also  a  catalofrue  of  Bagolino'a  library,  in 
which,  to  quote  from  il.  di  Giovanni's  letter, 
**Biea  of  Isttsrs  will  be  rqoiced  to  sea  the  name 
of  the  fanioiu  HorUnmva  of  Cieeto,  all  traces  of 
wtuch  have  been  lost  aince  the  b^inning  of  the 
twelfth  coQtury  ....  It  is  hot  certain  that  the 
Hortentiiu  whs  still  in  i^isreaee  in  1604,  the  date  of 
Sagolino's  death,  that  is,  after  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century." 

After  giving  the  catalogue  of  Bagolino's  library 
the  writer  concludes  in  words  with  which  all 
scholars  will  sympathise.  "  An  agreeable  surprise 
for  persons  interested  in  classical  literature ! 
Oicero's  famous  book  still  existed  in  Sicily  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  how 
much  greater  the  surprise,  could  it  be  brought  to 
light  again!"  Can  anything  be  ascertained  as 
to  the  fate  of  Bagolino's  library  P 

The  Library  Journal  of  April  30  contains  an 
important  article  by  Mr.  Richard  Gamett,  of  the 
British  Museum,  on  "  Subject-Indexes  to  Trans- 
actions of  Learned  Sodeties,"  in  which  the  writer 
xecalls  attention  to  an  acniowledged  need,  and 
BUggeets  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  supplied. 
The  great  difficulty,  as  usual,  is  the  lack  of 
money.  Mr.  J.  V.  Whitaker,  the  editor  of  the 
BooM^er,  contributes  an  inteiestim  paper  ''On 
the  Use  of  the  Printii^-Press  in  Dbraries,"  in 
which,  after  showing  how  cheaply  the  press  mig^t 
be  used,  he  condudes  by  recommending  that  the 
experiment  should  not  m  tried.  There  is  a  fall  re- 
port of  the  Index  Sodety's  Annual  Meeting,  and 
there  are  the  usual  bibliographical  notices,  among 
which  we  observe  specially  a  eearching  criticism 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bailey  of  HiUebtandt's  Seimee 
Index. 

The  Tran$aclian»«a.^  Proceedings  of  the  Oxford 
meeting  of  the  Library  Asaodation,  held  last 
October,  edited  by  the  secretaries,  Henry  R.  Tedder 
and  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  will  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion from  the  Chiswick  Press  in  a  few  days. 

Mb.  RoWLAiTD  Hzix,  of  Bedford,  will  give  a 
Reading  from  Shakspore,  Browning,  Tennvson, 
Poe,  Dickens,  &c,,  at  the  Langham  Hall,  Clreat 
Portland  Street,  next  Tuesday  afternoon  from 
three  to  five. 


We  understand  that  Mrs.  Brassey  will  contri- 
bute passages  from  an  unpublished  journal  kept 
by  her  in  the  Holy  Land  to  the  August  number 
of  TVaaera  Magatine.  In  the  July  number  — 
the  first  which  will  be  issued  under  the  editorship 
of  Prindpal  TuUoch — there  will  be  a  criticu 
article  entitled  "Gossip  and  Gossip/ as  well  as 
an  important  political  paper  headed  "  A  Govern- 
molt  on  its  Befbnce." 


KOm  OF  IBA.TXL. 


Tbb  International  African  Association  have  just 
issued  (Brussels:  Verhavert)  a  series  of  Re- 
ports by  MM.  Gambler  and  Dutrieux  on  the 
marches  of  the  first  Belgian  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  conduding  chapter  con- 
tains some  interesting  notes  on  Mpwapwa,  on  the 
frontier  of  Ugogo,  where  the  Ohurch  Mkuonary 
Society  have  a  permanent  establishment  Dr. 
Dutrieux  points  out  that  this  place  is  topographi- 
cally the  moat  important  between  the  coast  and 
Unyanjembe,  as  all  the  caravan  roads  converge  on 
it.  He  states  that  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is 
860  metres,  and  that  of  the  highest  point  in  the 
mountain  chain  1,237  metres. 

Oir  June  1  the  nablication  was  commenced  at 
Oporto  of  a  weekly  periodical,  entitled  Jonud  de 
yiagetu  e  Aveniuraa  de  Terra  e  Mar, 

Db.  W.  Fbazek  has  sent  us  the  text  of  a  paper 
which  he  has  recently  read  before  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  on  Hy  Brasil,  a  traditional  island 
off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  plotted  in  a  MS. 
map  by  Sieur  Taarin,  Geographer  Royal  to 
Louis  XIII. 

We  understand  that  Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple,  of 
the  lat  Ooorkhas,  who  accompanied  the  Tal 
Chotali  field  force  as  Capt.  T.  H.  Holdich's 
assistant  in  the  survey  department,  baa  carefully 
mapped  the  unexplored  country  between  Quetta 
and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.  He  also  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  coUect  a  con^derable 
amount  of  ethnographical,  ethnological,  and  geo- 
graphical information. 

M.  E.  F.  BEBLioiri,  Professor  of  Geography  at 
Lyons,  has  just  issued  a  somewhat  curious  map, 
bearing  the  legend  "  Afrique  Centrale,  Libya  In- 
terior de  Ptol^m^,  on  les  anciennes  Explorations 
et  les  prochaines  d^uvertes  des  regions  du 
Sahara  central."  M.  Berlioux  furnishes  on  the 
map  various  notes  on  the  physical,  commercial, 
and  political  geography  of  the  country  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  geo^jiher's  ideas,  as  well  as 
otaaervations  on  the  {mndples  which  have  guided 
him  in  his  interpretation. 

The  Queensland  Government  have  lately  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  native  grasses  of  the  colony. 
The  volume  is  illustrated,  and  fumishea  minnte 
descriptions  of  the  various  spedes. 

It  is  said  that  the  Italian  Government  have 

J>tixehased  the  natural  history  and  other  coUections 
ormed  by  Signor  D'Albertis  in  New  Guinea, 
which  were  in  the  first  instance  ofibred  to  the 
British  Mosenm. 

The  Government  printer  at  Melbourne  has  just 
published  bf  aotbonty  a  volume  of  oonndmble 
interest,  entitied  JBittcriad  Records  of  Port  I^uUip  i 
the  First  Aniud»  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  which 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  John  J.  Shillinglaw.  The 
^rork  contains  portraits  of  andeot  worthies  con- 
nected with  the  colony,  and  a  plan  of  Port  Phillip, 
from  a  survey  in  1803  by  Mr.  0,  Grimes,  Surveyor 
General  of  New  South  Wales,  theioumal  of  whose 
explorations,  kept  by  James  Flemming,  is  also 
given.  Mr.  Shillioglaw's  life  of  Flinders  the 
navigator,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made  in  the  Acaoeut,  is  in  a  forward  state,  and 
will  probablv  be  published  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  will  contain  numerous  illustrations  and 
a  map  of  Anstnlia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 


Dfr  Malayiedte  Ar^ael.    tand  md 
Von  C.  B.  H.  von  Rosenberg.   Pwrta  L  mi  U, 
(Ldpaig:  Wdgel.)   The  author  when  twentt. 
two  years  of  age  enlisted  in  the  Dutch  East  Indac 
army,  and  spent  nearly  thirty  years  of     lift  s 
the  East  Indies.   After  some  time  he  qiutted 
military  service,  and  found  morecongeoulocegf*- 
tion  in  the  exploration  of  little-knovn  <Ustricti  uul 
thecollection  of  zoological  specimens,  nutnv 
found  tbdr  way  into  the  museiun  at  Leid«a  Vur 
of  his  papers  and  reports  have  been  pabliibida 
Dutch  scientiBc  journals ;  but  he  now  ^am^ 
for  the  first  time  with  a  connected  account  of  b 
wanderings,  and  with  the  results  of  the  miii-j 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Dutch  Oovemioenl 
teen  years  he  spent  in  Sumatra,  eight  w  tie 
Moluccas,  and  twice  he  viuted  New  Giim 
His  knowledge  of  the  countrv,  conaeqaentlT, 
not  of  a  supe^cial  nature ;  and  every  page  of  his 
simple,  unaffected  narrative  proves  to  us  tlut  be  im 
made  excellent  use  of  his  opportunities.  Hij  notes 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  districU  uploicii 
and  the  ethnology  of  the  tribes  viuted,  ue  cop 
ous,  and  they  supplement  the  information  broii;rki 
home  by  Wallace  and  other  explorers,  T\iit  de- 
scription of  the  chain  of  islands  ezteodiii^tltt; 
the  west  coast  of  Somatrn  is  particulariy  intens- 
ing.   Some  of  them  were  peopled  from  Ike  hi? 
isund }  others,  however,  are  inhaUted  ibo- 
gines.   The  natives  of  the  Sfontaws  grotip  dife 
from  all  their  neighbours  in  physique,  lugtu!*, 
and  customs.   Of  middle  height,  tii^  in  icii 
made  and  powerful.    Their  compleiion  is  <>'.  i 
light  copper  colour,  their  hdr  is  #t  uj 
inclined  to  curl,  and  their   eyes  ue  ion. 
They  tattoo,  and  resemble  South  ^'^tsAsi 
rather  than  Asiatics.     Expert  awimivn,  li^ 
venture  in  their  duf^uts  into  the  opm  m.  A 
belief  in  evil  spirits  and  auguries  s  lunial 
among  them,  but  they  hare  no  idols.  Us  ^ 
of  animals  killed  in  the  chase  are  smiinklit 
their  houses,  and  strangers  are  occasioBil^ifiii 
to  propitiate  the  spirits.    Intercourse  betwitsth 
immarried  is  unrestricted ;  but  the  boslsiils  m 
jealous,  and  adnlterv  is  punished  with  tha  isd 
of  the  guilty  pair.  They  practise  monoftu?, 
widows  are  only  allowed  to  marry  widow«s._Tk^ 
mammals  of  these  islands  include  two  ^ew<c 
monkeys  {Stmnopitheeut  mattrvM  and  Orapiifi' 
cyntmtoiffui),  numerous  bats,  Paradoxvt  mmf. 
Lutra  leptonix,  mice,  rats,  a  porcupine  {EitK 
maerocura),  a  ecjuirrel  {HylogaU  tana) ;  the 
Manis,  two  species  of  deer  (CWruf  nm  ami  ^ 
muRfjae),  the  musk-deer  {Motchus  ndin)  tmi  i 
wild  hc^  i_Stu  mttatiu?).    Tigers,  e]eph«nb,riii- 
noceroses,  bart  or  tapirs,  so  numerous  on  Snoita 
are  not  met  with.    Herr  von  Rosenbeis's 
abounds  in  well-executed  illustratiooB.  A  ib^ 
showing  the  author's  routfl,  and  the  pnndp 
localities  visited  by  iiim,  would  prove  vaj  •^ 
oeptable, 

TBS  nraXRVAnoKAL  UTXEAXT  COITSBEK. 

The  International  Literary  Congress  bts  ^xof' 
to  a  doee  its  labours  in  John  Street,  Ada|i- 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  extended  bmii^ 
passing  of  a  few  resolntions.   Hue  is  the  «^ 
congress  of  an  asaodation  which  waa  f°"*^^ 
Pans  last  year  under  the  pecuKsrly  favtcw* 
conditions  furnished  by  the  cosmopolitan  pt^^' 
ing  in  that  dty  attracted  by  the  greet  EiltK' 
tion.   Besides  M.  About,  who  is  the  preadeti*' 
the  well-known  Socitft^  des  Gees  de 
several  distiDguisbed  foreign  authon  iui^^^  ^ 
London  on  a  visit  understood  to  be  directi; 
indirectly  connected  with  the  congress,  taioi 
otiiers,  M.  Jules  Claretie  and  M.  Adolphe  m 
These  genUemen,  however,  have  not  made  ttea- 
selves  very  conspicuous  attiie  meetings,  tbonpi  * 
Claretie  and  M.  About  were  present  »t 
auguration.   A  "  recMtion  committee 
formed  of  which  Mr.  Blanchard  JerRW  « 
permaneutchairfflan.andmanydistingniibBdoiW' 

appear  in  the  lisuVt  m  regards  aetin  iqp* 
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from  En^uh  men  of  letters  there  vu  little  to  be 
noted.  The  orators  most  prominent  were  repre- 
sentatives  of  small  conntnes,  whose  interest  in 
intentatioosl  authors*  rights  is  necessarily  of  a 
oompumtively  inrignifieant  Usd.  fibetings  hare 
lieen  hdd  aince,  at  which  the  chief  points 
discuaaed  relatad  to  the  extenuon  and  umpIiG- 
cation  of  the  right  of  traadatimi ;  and  the 
jnatice  and  {ooprietj  of  abolishing  those  vexatious 
ibrmaUtiea  and  observances  which  so  often  tend 
to  nullify  the  privil^res  conferred  on  the  foreign 
author.  Generally  it  seems  to  be  dettted  that  the 
alien  author,  where  a  copyright  convention  exists, 
ahall  be  endowed  vrith  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges— including  the  duration  of  copyright — as 
the  naUve  author,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he 
shall  have  observed  in  his  ovni  country  the  r^u- 
lations  imposed  upon  authors  publiuiiDg  there. 
The  object  of  the  Congress  was  apparently 
to  enrol  as  many  EngllBh  authors  as  possible 
in  a  sort  of  universal  league  of  brotherhood 
for  the  extension  of  righta  and  the  protec- 
tion of  interests ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  uat  the 
movement  appears  to  have  attracted  so  little 
practical  support  from  the  class  whoae  interests  it 
18  iDtended  to  further.  Ibccept  Hr.  Blanehard 
Jerrold,  who  baa  been,  we  believe,  from  ib»  first, 
the  active  promoter  of  the  movement,  do  English- 
man ^ke  at  the  inaugural  meeting ;  nor  did  any 
speak  at  the  second  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
except  Mr.  R.  H.  Home.  A  certain  d^^ee  of 
vagueness  about  the  objects  of  the  congress 
in  meeting  in  London  is  perhaps  chargeable  with 
something  of  the  faint  response  that  Kr.  Jerrold's 
BununonB — which  was,  we  trust,  sent  forth  to  all 
who  were  likely  to  lend  substantial  aid — haa 
obtained.  >  A  good  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  a 
plan  for  establishing  a  sort  of  literary  agency  or 
"  medium  between  authors,  translators,  and  nub- 
Ushers."  Nothing,  however,  of  a  practical  land 
lieema  to  have  Iwen  done :  and  the  gathering  may 
be  aaid  to  have  been  almost  entirely  barren  of 
results. 
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SB.  WXLXXUC  TUKSSB. 

Pbobablt  no  single  reader  would  be  able  to  guess 
who  the  invidual  is  whose  name  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  perhaps  most  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  played  a  moat  important 
though  not  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  religious 
changes  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  His  name 
is  known  in  the  annals  of  bibliography  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  some  of  the  numeroos  publications 
of  which  he  was  the  author.  They  are  probably 
all  or  at  least  most  of  them  enumerated  in  Bliss^ 
edition  of  Antony  Wood's  Athmae  OjmumsM, 
where  his  name  by  acddent  occurs  in  very  (dose 
proximity  to  that  of  Wiltiam  Barlow,  some  of 
whose  eccentricities  I  exposed  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Acadsit,  October  10,  1874. 
Wood  describes  him  aa  a  pwson  "  very  conceited 
of  his  own  worth,  hot-headed,  a  busybody,  and 
much  addicted  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  but 
always  refused  the  usual  ceremonira  to  be  observed 
in  oitler  to  his  being  made  a  priest."  He  was  im- 
prisoned as  a  vagrant  preacher  of  heresy  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  after  hie  release — 
which  he  must  have  obtained  by  a  recantation  of 
his  opinionB — he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  obtained 
the  degree  of  Boctor  of  Ifediome  at  Ferrara. 
Upon  bis  return  to  England,  in  spite  of  his  not 
being  a  priest,  he  was  made  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  (llolgate)  Prebendary  of  York,  but  was 
promoted  in  I6S0  to  the  Deanery  of  WeUs,  and  a 
Canonry  at  Windsor,  and  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
Protector  Somerset  as  his  chapliun  and  physirian 
in  ordinary.  It  was  this  position  that  enabled 
him  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
movement  of  the  Befonnation.  ■  If,  as  Wood  says, 
he  was  addicted  to  the  tenets  of  Luther,  he  did 
not  suffer  that  to  interfere  with  the  Calvinism  of 
Ms  patron  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  other 
particulars  of  his  life  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
Athenae  CantiArigieruea.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  now  is  the  fact  that,  though  his  books  were 
forUdden  to  be  read  by  a  Proclamation  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  he  was 
immediately  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  in 
high  fevour  with  Somerset  and  the  Council.  He 
had  earned  his  right  to  their  protection  by  some 
works  which  he  had  written  agsiost  the  Pope 
and  the  Ei^lish  tNshops  of  the  old  learning,  and 
he  jostified  thdr  pieiereDaa  of  him — titough  he 
was  very  discontented  with  the  amoant  of  prefer- 
ment he  attained  to — by  publishing  the  senrrilous 
lampoon  to  which  we  proceed  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

It  is  entitied  "  A  new  dialogue  wherein  is  con- 
teyned  the  Examination  of  the  Masse  and  of  that 
kind  of  ^esthood  which  is  ordeyned  to  say  Masse 
and  to  oner  up  for  remisrion  of  Synne  the  bodye 
and  bloods  of  Christ  again  "  (Bodl.  &>  Z.  156.  Th.). 
Though  it  haa  neither  date,  printer,  colophon,  nor 
place  of  publication,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that 
It  came  out  very  early  in  the  reign  ofEdward  VI., 
and  its  design  was  to  forward  the  abolition  of 
the  Mass,  which  Somerset  and  hia  friends  were 
cautiously  trying  to  effect.  Several  seml- 
autboritative  tracts  were  published  during  the  year 
1548,  eontainiDg  most  virulent  abuse  of  the  Bius, 
but  this  one  is  remarkable,  though  "hj  no  meana 
ringnlar,  in  adopting  the  plan  tuT  ridicule.  The 
intoJoeutors  in  the  dialcwne  are  Mistress  Mass, 
Master  Knowledge  and  Master  Freemouth  (who 
are  her  accusers),  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  cr^er, 
a  judge,  and  two  ecclesiastics,  who  are  counsel  for 
the  defence,  called  Doctor  Pmlargyry,  who  repre- 
sents divinity,  and  Doctor  Poiphyry,  who  is 
learned  in  the  canon  law. 

The  preliminary  investi^tion  takes  place  be- 
fore the  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  accused 
begins  with  saying  she  hears  that  she  is  thought 
an  impostor.  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  only  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  memorial,  whereas  "  I  deliver  even 
damned  souls  out  of  hell.  If  need  require,  I  say 
that  I  am  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  my  great 
friends  Porph^^^  patron  Doctor  of  the  Canon 
Law,  and  Sir  Philip  Philai^yry,  Doct(»  of 
Divinity,  have  taught  me  to  call  myself  so."  Then  | 


Knowledge  comes  in  and  instructs  Freemouth^ 
accusing  her  of  blasphemy  for  making  herself 
equal  with  God  *,  upon  which  Freemouth  chaif^s 
her  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  at  first 
takes  part  with  her,  the  Six  Articles  being  still  in 
force,  and  freemouth  being  apparently  in  opposi- 
tion to  them.  This  proves  the  date  of  the 
dialogue  to  be  1647,  because  in  the  Parliament 
which  began  in  November  of  that  year  the  Six 
Articles,  one  of  which  insisted  on  transubstantia- 
tion^  were  abolished ;  and  Knowledge  informs  the 
Jui^ce  of  Peace  that  the  king's  gouy  intent  is  to 
puige  away  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  all  abuse 
by  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  he  hopes  he  does  not 
intend  to  resist  the  king's  godly  purpose.  Upon 
this  the  Justice  sends  the  woman  for  trial  before 
Palaemon,  the  judge;  and  here  Porphyry  and  Phil- 
aivyry  come  forward  as  her  advocates  and  allege 
that  Mass  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question  any 
more  than  Scripture,  and  that  the  multitude  of 
people  in  the  realm  honour  the  Mass ;  therefore  it 
wilt  be  dangerous  to  interfere  with  hu.  The 
Judge  here  interposes,  saying  "  that  everyone  has 
a  right  to  look  into  his  fathei-'s  will.  And,  as  for 
fears  of  everything  going  wrong,  if  the  Mass  and 
the  Oeremouies  are  found  faulty,  why,  1st  them 
go  then.  I  can  judg«  aa  well  as  a  bi^p,"  he 
says,  "  for  I  have  read  the  Scriptures,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  any  other  judge." 

Upon  the  arguments  from  Scripture  being  pro- 
duced, Palaemon  decides  that  they  are  as  good  as, 
and  no  better  than,  the  arguments  adduced  for  par- 
dons, purgatory,  .^c.  This  argument  being  disposed 
of,  to  that  which  is  next  urged  for  saying  Mass 
in  obedience  to  the  ordinary — that  being  still  the 
law  of  the  land — the  reply  is  made  that  authority 
is  not  to  be  obeyed  if  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture 
and  Knowledge  quotes  the  three  instances  of 
ordinaries  commanding  what  everybody  would 
now  admit  to  be  wrong — viz..  Fisher,  of  Bocheater, 
Baying  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  head  of 
the  Church ;  Reps,  of  Norwich,  a  little  before  the 
idol  of  Walsingham  was  put  down,  assertiog  that 
men  should  go  on  pilgrimages ;  and  also  Bishop 
Gardiner,  alleging  that  images  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  outward  worship,  and  profesnng 
that  men  were  justified  by  worlis.  "  These  three 
were  ordinaries,"  says  Knowledge ;  "  were  all  they 
that  were  under  them  at  that  time  when  they 
preached  such  doctrine  bound  to  do  as  these  men 
said,  or  were  they  not  P  If  they  were  nut,  I  pray 
you  tell  me  why  they  were  not  bound  to  obey 
their  doctrine  and  commandment?"  And  here 
Fhilargyry,  as  counsel  for  the  defendant,  answers 
that  the  reason  they  were  not  bound  to  obey  in 
such  cases  was  "  because  they  commanded  both 
that  which  was  not  in  the  Scripture,  and  also 
contirary  doctrine  onto  the  Scripture."  Upon 
which  Freemouth  njcnns : — 
"Thea,  whereas  yonr  ordinaiy  eommandeth  you 
and  your  mistress  lUssa  anything  concerning  reli- 
gion that  is  not  in  the  Seriptore,  or  contrary  onto  the 
Smptore,  ye  are  not  bound  to  obey  him  and  keep  his 
cemmandment.  Bat  this  commandment  of  your  ordi- 
nary, whereas  he  eommandeth  yon  to  offer  up  Christ 
again,  is  not  coDunanded  of  G«d  in  his  Scripture,  yea 
it  is  dean  contrary  unto  the  Scripture  ;  wherefore  ye 
should  have  no  more  in  this  ease  followed  the  connsal 
and  commaDdmsnt  of  yon*  0Kdiu»  than  the  good  Jews 
kept  tho  commandment  of  ths  Pharisees  \nien  thqr 
taught  men  to  diahonour  thar  &thar  sad  mother," 

Hie  next  argument  adduced  is  that  the  Mass  and 
priesthood  interfere  with  the  everlasting  priest- 
hood of  Ohrist  and  make  his  siwriflce  imperfect 
"  But  ye.  mistress  Missa  with  your  chaplains,  offir 
Christ  a  thoQsaad  times  in  one  year;  then  do  ye  kill 
Christ  a  thoasand  Wmta  in  one  year.  Now,  ray  lord 
Judge,  what  this  woman  deserveth  for  killing  of 
Christ  so  oft,  I  refur  it  onto  yonr  judgment." 

The  summing-up  of  the  matter  by  the  coonsel 
for  the  plaiatiff'  is  as  follows : — 
"Here  have  X  proved  also  that  this  Uissa  is  not 
ordained  of  God,  and  that  she  is  contrary  to  the 
Scripture  and  a  blasphemous  member  of  Anti-Christ 
and  iqjurioos  unto  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  to  his 
passion  also,  paSi  ^tovi£AMtam»-\n^i»xaiix  of 
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idolatiy.  Whetber  BDch  aa  idolatreia  oa^ht  to  be 
holden  still  in  Christ's  ehuieh  for  Qod's  sarrice  or  no, 
I  refer  all  the  matjw  anto  yoa,  my  lord  Jndga,  which 
bare  anthonTyon  this  matter  to  dstarmine  as  ye  haTs 
eeen  evidence." 

After  thia  follows  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
"  These  men,  thy  accusers,  have  brought  forth  suffi- 
cient evidence  und  vitofss  that  thou  art  not  of  Qod, 
that  thou  art  contrary  and  enemy  unto  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  idolutreiia,  making  a  god  of  unconse- 
crated  bread  and  wine,  aiid  that  to  the  great  injury 
of  Christ's  pauion  thou  <^brest  op  Christ  again,  and 
aa  much  as  lieth  in  thee  killest  him  a  thousand  times 
in  one  year.  Wherefore  thou  bast  deserved  death, 
and  art  worthy  to-  be  burned.  But  lest  thy  fother's 
generolioD,  the  Papists,  should  say  that  we  are  as 
deuiroua  of  bloodshedding  as  they  were  when  they 
bare  the  swing,  I  command  thee,  on  pain  of  buroiug, 
to  pack  thee  out  of  this  realm  with  all  thy  bags  and 
baffgage  within  these  eight  days,  and  go  to  thy 
faUier  the  Pope  with  all  the  speed  that  thon  canst, 
and  say  that  here  is  in  England  no  more  place  for 
him  neither  for  any  of  his  genexatton." 

Upon  the  aenteime  being  pronounced,  Know- 
ledge interferes,  and  says : — 
"  Sir,  if  it  please  you,  if  there  be  no  man  appointed  to 
see  this  woman  shipped  and  conveyed  ont  of  the  land, 
the  priests  will  keep  her  still  in  their  chambers  and 
will  abuse  her  as  they  have  done  before.  Therefore 
if  your  lordship  will  let  me  have  her  in  my  custody 
I  shall  see  her  conveyed  at  once  into  the  sea,  let  her 
choose  her  whether  she  will  come  again  or  no." 
Tho  Judge  then  gives  his  final  caution : — 
"  I  am  content.    Say  not,  woman,  bat   thou  art 
warned;  if  that  thon  ever  come  into  this  realm 
again  after  these  eight  days,  look  none  other  but  to 
1»  served  even  as  thy  &ther  hath  served  our  brethren 
in  time  past"  • 
The  dialogue  winds  up  with  the  following  du^ : 
"  TV  Miaaa  speaketh, 
Helpe  and  defend  my  ROod  bretbtea  all 
Which  love  doetriae  Cathedral], 
And  do  believe  unwritten  veritee 
To  be  as  good  as  Scripture's  siscerite. 
Because  in  the  Bible  I  cannot  be  founde 
The  heretics  would  bury  me  under  tho  ground. 
I  pray  you  heartily  if  it  bo  possible 
To  get  me  a  place  in  the  great  Bible  ; 
Or  else,  as  I  do  underetande, 
I  shall  be  banished  out  of  this  lande, 
And  shall  be  compelled  with  sonow  and  pain 
To  return  to  Homo  to  my  father  again." 

The  value  of  such  a  publication  as  this,  appearing 
as  it  did  in  the  year  1547  from  an  inmate  of  the 
Protector's  house,  and  with  all  the  sanction,  there- 
fore, that  Somerset  could  really  give  it,  is  that  it 
shows  what  wots  the  cautioudy-veiled  designs  of 
the  Gkivemment  when,  on  March  8,  1648,  they 
issued  their  new  "  Order  of  the  Communion,"  and 
«zactly  a  year  aftenvaids  auppluited  that  by 
"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  and  the  Hol^  Oommu- 
Bion,  commonly  called  the  Hdass."  It  u  just  one 
link  in  the  evidence,  and  there  are  many  more,  to 
fihow  that  &om  the  first  it  was  intended  to  go 
aa  far  as  possible,  and  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  thoroagb-going  Zwinglianism  of  the  Pr&yer 
Book  of  1662  was  not  foirted  on  the  nation  was 
that  the  Government  could  not  dare  to  go  so  fast. 
The  same  spirit  really  animated  most  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  changes  of  the  first 
year  of  the  reign,  which  eventually  brought  in 
the  second  Book  of  Common  Prayer'  with  the 
intentionai  omiaeion  of  any  direction  to  consecrate 
the  bread  and  wine.  The  Reformers  of  nuther 
date  had  any  belief  at  all  in  the  validity  or  the 
valae  of  any  such  consecration.  Most  of  the 
other  pablicatione  of  the  ^ear  1648  on  this  subject 
contain  violent  denunciations  of  iha  Maes.  And 
thwe  is  one  which  is  translated  from  the  French 
of  MaiCOTt,  a  preaohn  at  Geneva,  which,  being 
of  1647,  the  translator  was  probaUy  afhtid  of 
publishing  in  England.  It  was  therefore  printed 
at  Wittenbe^,  by  Hans  Lufte.  It  is  very  dull, 
and  is  only  remarkable  as  illustrating  what  is  so 
amply  shown  by  the  book  we  have  been  noticing, 
that  the  mun  attack  of  Sommet  and  bis  party 


during  the  leign  was  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass, 
whidi  they  so  gradually  altered  into  the  service 
pro'rideil  for  the  Communion  in  1653.  The  most 
remaikable  of  all  the  publications  of  the  year 
1648  is  Edmund  Geste's  attack  on  the  Privy 
Mass.  If  thia  had  been  better  known  we  think 
it  probable  that  this  person's  name  would  not 
have  been  made  so  much  use  of  in  the  Eucha- 
ristic  controversy.  Whatever  he  may  have  be- 
lieved when  he  penned  the  article  on  the  subject, 
he  can  scarcely  be  quoted  in  favour  of  any  sacra- 
mental doctrine,  unless  he  materially  changed  his 
belief  between  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Edward 
and  the  drawing-up  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in 
tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,        Niohol&s  Pocock. 
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SCIENCE. 

ha  Tsycliologie  alleman3s  coniem-poraine. 
(Eeole  &^rimentah.')  Far  Tii.  Sibot. 
(Paris :  Germer  Baim^re.) 

M.  B.ibot's  new  work  will  fully  sastain  his 
reputation  aa  a  clear  and  concise  expositor 
of  psjchological  systems.  His  companion 
yolume  on  Englisb  thinkers  has  long  been 
favourably  known  at  Oxford  as  a  carefdl 
condensation  and  criticism  of  the  original 
authors,  and  his  present  book  will  no  donbt 
be  welcomed  in  Knglaud  qnite  as  heartily  as 
in  ]8'ranoe.  Modem  German  psychology 
stands  especially  in  need  of  snoh  a  syst^ 
matio  exposition,  because  many  of  its  most 
valnable  results  lie  bnried  in  special  memoirs 
or  monographa,  practically  inaccessible  to 
the  general  student.  Mr.  Snlly  had  already 
taken  the  pains  to  nnearth  for  our  benefit 
the  various  scattered  contributions  to  the 
question  of  space-perception ;  and  now  M. 
Kibofc  undertakes  to  perform  the  same  o£G.ce 
for  all  the  other  disconnected  problems 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  modern  German 
psychological  research.  In  doing  so,  he 
has  found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the 
system  which  he  adopted  when  dealing  wiUi 
the  English  writers,  and  to  give  in  numy 
cases  a  critique  rather  of  sepaiate  qaestioiua 
than  of  separate  philosophers.  This  change, 
as  he  rightly  observes,  is  in  &ot  a  sign  of 
progress;  for  it  shows  that  psychology  is 
passing  from  the  stage  of  somewhat  vague 
individnal  systomatisiug  to  the  stage  of 
common  endeavoar  towards  a  united  aim. 
Every  developed  science  can  exist  only  by 
the  co-operation  of  nameroas  specialists, 
and  this  specialisation  of  psychology  in 
Germany  may  he  accepted  as  good  proof  of 
its  snbs^tial  advance. 


In  a  trenchant  and  somewhat  pngnwiona 
Introduction,  M.  Bibot  falls  vigorously  upon 
the  old  introspective  and  analytic  psycho- 
logy, which  he  treats  as  practically  ont  of 
date,  a  mere  obsolescent  relic  of  the  paat. 
At  the  same  time,  the  very  strength  and 
ardour  of  his  onslaught  clearly  show  tW 
he  recognises  the  surviving  vitality  oF 
ancient  school,  which,  for  the  rest,  is  idi 
quite  powerful  enough  in  France  to  mib" 
its  official  existence  unpleasantly  certain  ta 
M.  Ribot  and  his  fellow-workers.  He  tW 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  cbaracteriaiie 
differences  between  the  English  and  ^ 
German  exparimtialists,  drawing  spedil 
attention  to  the  employment  of  positive  ex- 
periment hy  the  latter,  and  to  their  Enbsti- 
tation  of  quantitative  detenninatioiis  for 
the  qnalitativo  generalities  of  otir  felloir. 
countrymen.  At  the  same  time,  he  hardly 
allows  to  English  psychology  as  much  credit 
for  breadth  of  view  as  its  admirers  wonld 
perhaps  not  uujustly  claim  on  its  bebalf  in 
comparison  with  the  restricted  limitatioiL  of 
the  German  horizon. 

M.  Ribot's  volume  presents  us  mth  a 
clear  and  expansive  coup  (Tonl  of  all  the 
main  psychological  questions  raised  in  Ger- 
many since  the  time  of  Herbart.  Beginuing 
with  the  semi-metaphysical  and  mattiemBii. 
cal  method  of  that  thinker,  and  the  obo- 
graphic  sohool  to  which  his  specoblipi! 
gave  a  first  impetas,  M.  Bibot  prooeedi  ta 
epitomise  and  estimate  the  optmni  of 
Beneke  and  Lotze,  the  latter  withtjieil 
reference  to  his  important  doctrineof'"teol 
signs."    Thence  he  passes  on  to  thenmlt- 
ing  controversy  on  the  origin  of  the  conce^ 
tiou  of  space,  giving  a  brief  acconnt  of  tk 
"  nativist "  views  of  Miiller,  Weber,  and 
Stumpf,  and  of  the  "empirical"  theory  of 
their  opponents.     The  author  aums  up  i 
.very  judicial  crUiqiie  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy in  favour  of  the  empirical  solntioiu 
while  fully  acknowledging  the  difficulties 
which  beset  its  complete  acceptance,  and  tiie 
force  of  many  arguments  on  the  opposite 
side.    A  chapter  on  Fechner  goes  into  ibe 
question  of  the  so-called  "  psycbo-phjwal 
law,"  «nd  gives  a  rSsume  of  the  seanbiiig 
criticism  to  whidi  it  has  been  subjected. 
M.  Ribot's  final  verdict,  though  gi^n  with 
some  reservation,  rejects  the  supposed  l»w 
as  untenable  in  its  mathematical  form ;  points 
out  that  observation  and  experiment  gener- 
ally demonsteate  the  slower  increase  of  sen- 
sation than  of  the  stimulant ;  and  decides 
that,  while  true  within  certain  limits  k 
visual  and  auditory  impressions,  it  appfe 
doubtfully  to  the  case  of  weight  as  ^ 
mated  by  the  muscular  sense,  and  » 
entirely  for  the  other  senses.    At  the  ss* 
time,  he  allows  hi^h  praise  to  Fechner 
the  originality  of  his  ctmeeption  and  for  w 
valne  of  the  impnlse  whidi  he  has  ginn  » 
the  investigations  of  others.   The  ey^xa^ 
Wnndt,  this  psyoholc^ist  who  ai^ffoaav 
most  nearly  in  the  breadtti  of  his  treatow* 
to  the  great  English  systematists,  ocenpies 
a  separate  chapter,  in  which  the  main  pomte 
of  his  psychology  are  necessarily  t**''^ 
with  a  somewhat  rapid  hand.   Finally,  rk 
curious  researches  upon  the  duration  (» 
psychical  acts  undertaken  by  Helmbolte  w" 
a  number  of  followers,  among  whom  Exner 
deserves  special  mention,  oomplbate  the  «»■ 
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tral  portion  of  the  work ;  and  a  short  ocni' 
elusion  anmmarises  the  oonrse  traversed  by 
the  entire  Qennan  school  since  Herhart. 

As  a  whole,  M.  Bibot's  work  will  place 
before  the  English  public  in  a  lacid  and  very 
readable  form  the  net  results  of  a  great  con- 
temporary psychological  moTement  which 
has  been  hitherto  more  or  less  a  sealed  book 
to  most  students  in  the  same  direction. 
Those  who  hare  already  examined  the  Ger- 
man authors  will  nevertheless  be  glad  to 
possess  a  condensed  epitome  of  their  chief 
contents  ;  while  those  who  know  their 
labours  only  hy  repute  will  be  pleased  to 
find  that  the  task  of  attacking  them  has 
been  simplified  by  so  clear  aud  able  a 
thin^r  as  M.  Bibot.         Grant  Allex. 


Aryan  Philologjj  according  to  the  most  recerii 
Betearckes.  By  Domenico  Pezzi.  Trans- 
lated  by  E.  S.  Boberts.  (Trubner.) 

Pbof.  Fezzi  is  already  favourably  known  to 
most  English  students  of  Comparative  Phil- 
ology by  the  French  translation  of  his  ad- 
mirable little  work  La  Lingjiistique,  which 
sums  up  in  a  few  pages  the  method,  aims, 
and  general  resnlts  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage. The  present  work,  which  has  just 
appeared  in  an  English  dress,  is  intended  to 
be  a  continuation  of  Prof.  Benfey's  monu- 
mental  history  of  scientific  and  Oriental 
philology  in  Germany.  It  reviews  shortly, 
bub  cl^Iy,  the  Tarious  rival  theories  that 
are  now  claiming  a  hearing  in  the  field  of 
Aryan  philology.  Each  theory  is  stated  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  its  anthor, 
and  its  strong  and  weak  points  wre  impartially 
indicated.  In  short,  Prof.  Fezzi  comes  for- 
ward as  the  critical  historian  of  the  answers 
to  the  burning  questions  of  the  science  of 
language  which  have  been  proposed  during 
the  last  dozen  years. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first  part  the  controversies  that  have 
raged,  and  are  still  raging,  in  regard  to 
sounds,  roots,  words,  and  stems  are  stated 
and  discussed.  In  the  second  part  we  have 
the  various  opinions  that  have  been  held  by 
scholars  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Parent- 
Aryan  language ;  the  relation,  if  any,  between 
it  and  Semitic ;  and  the  genealogicEil  division 
of  the  several  Aryan  tongues.  The  reader 
has  thus  placed  before  him  a  ccmiplete  pic- 
ture of  the  prraent  state  of  Arjran  philology 
and  the  doctrines  of  its  leading  representa- 
tives,  extracted  from  a  multitude  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  periodicals  in  which  they  have 
been  hidden  away. 

The  volume  is  extremely  well-timed. 
A  revolntion  is  taking  place  in  Aryan 
philology  and  obliging  the  most  stoat- 
hearted  adherent  of  conservative  views  to 
give  np  assnmptioos  which  have  long  been 
considered  indubitable  truths.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  whole  science' have  nndergone 
fresh  examination  and  revision.  The  work 
of  destroying  the  idols  of  the  past  is  going 
on  vigorously  in  the  hands  of  scholars  like 
Fick,  De  Saussnre,  and  Bmgman,  but  the 
wwk  of  reconstruction  does  not  as  yet  keep 
pace  with  it.  Our  popular  manuals  of  Com- 
parative Philology  will  have  to  be  la^ly 
re-writtan ;  the  convenient  theory  of  suf- 
fixes most  be  changed  and  modified  oio^  the 


main  supports  of  the  hypothesis  which  made 
inflection  fbigotten  agglutination,  and  the 
Aryan  a  Tatar  with  a  bad  memory,  are 
taken  away.  All  this  cannot  but  be  gratify, 
ing  to  one,  like  myself,  who  sees  the  heresi^ 
of  his  Principles  of  Comparaiive  PJUlology 
fast  becoming  the  ortlu>d0x  creed  of  advanced 
linguistic  science. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  important  a  book  as 
this  of  Prof.  Pezzi's  has  not  found  a  trans- 
later  who  was  a  better  master  of  English 
idiom.  As  it  is,  though  the  words  are 
English,  the  idiom  is  Italian,  and  this  makes 
the  hook  difficult  and  heavy  to  read,  and  at 
times  almost  nniutelligible.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  Mr.  Boberts  have  been  think- 
ing of  when  he  wrote  "  This  is  one  of  the 
most  solid,  rich  and  useful  works  which 
have  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  last  few 
years"?  A.  H.  Satce. 


Sancti  Aristidie  Philoaophi  Aiheniensis  Ser- 
mones  Duo*  (Venetiis :  Libraria  PP. 
Mechitaristamm  in  Monasterio  S.  Lazari.) 

The  Mechitarists  of  San  Lazaro  here  print 
in  Armenian  two  short  pieces  which  they 
consider  to  be  early  translations  from 
writings  of  the  Christian  apologist,  Aristides. 
A  Latin  version  accompanies  the  text ; 
and  a  brief  and  nnsatis&ctory  Introduction 
is  prefixed. 

The  first  of  these  pieces  is  supposed  to  be 
a  fragment  of  a  translation  of  the  Apology 
which  we  learn  from  Eusebins  was  presented 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  This  work  was 
known  and  esteemed  in  the  days  of  Jerome, 
but  has  since  disappeared.  It  has  been 
asserted  on  the  authority  of  De  la  Guilletiere 
in  bis  work  Aihhm  aneiejmes  et  nouvelles 
(1672)  that  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides  was  in  his  day  pre- 
served in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Pentelicus. 
It  has  been  since  searched  for  in  vain  ;  and 
the  Mechitarist  editor  of  the  Armenian  MSS. 
does  not  credit  the  correctness  of  De  la 
Guilletiere.  But,  surely,  since  Bryennios' 
remarkable  "  find  "  in  a  library  which  it  was 
believed  had  been  carefully  examined,  it 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  discoveries  among  the  literary 
remains  of  Christian  antiquity.  The  monastic 
libraries  of  the  East  certainly  need  a  more 
srarching  scrutiny  than  any  that  has  yet 
been  made. 

The  MS.  &om  which  the  Mechitarists 
print  their  fragment  is  of  vellum,  and  is  as- 
signed by  them  to  the  tenth  century,  bnt 
the  text  they  consider  to  be  that  of  a  trans- 
lation made  five  centuries  earlier. 

The  fri^ment  is  from  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Apology.  It  declares  theinscmtable  and 
io comprehensible  nature  of  God,  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  whom  alone  we  onght  to  wor- 
ship. He  is  immortal,  without  beginning  or 
end.  God  is  without  eei.  He  has  neither 
form  nor  colour.  He  is  not  contained  by  the 
heavens,  for  He  himself  contains  the  heavens. 
He  fills  all  things.  He  is  without  passions. 
He  needs  no  sacrifices  or  offerings.  He  does 
not  need  anything,  for  the  needs  of  all  are 
supplied  by  Him.  Let  us  see  which  among 
the  raoes-OT  mankind  have  held  these  truths, 
and  which  have  wandered  from  them.  There 
are  four  races,  Barbarians,  Greeks,  Hebrews, 


and  Christians.  The  Barbarians  derive  their 
stock  from  Belus,  Chronos,  and  other  deities  ; 
the  Greeks  from  Zens ;  the  Hebrews  from 
Abraham;  the  Christians  from  the  Lord 
Jesns  Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High  God,  who  descended  from  heaven,  and 
was  bom  of  a  Hebrew  virgin,  Mary,  Mother 
of  God.  He  chose  from  among  his  disciples 
twelve  aposUes  to  teach  the  world  his 
truth.  Their  preaching  is  now  bearing 
frait.  Then  comes  abruptly  (if,  indeed,  it 
does  not  belong  to  a  difierent  work)  a  de- 
clamtion  that  the  nature  proper  to  the 
Deity  is  spiritual ;  that  proper  to  angels, 
fiery ;  that  of  demons,  watery  ;  and  that  of 
men,  earthy.   With  this  the  fr^pnent  ends. 

Snspioion  is  not  unnaturally  roused  by 
the  occurrence  of  what  seems  a  rendering 
of  deordKoe.  Bnt  even  if  the  expression  were 
not  supposed  to  be  an  interpolation,  its 
occnrrence  would  yet  not  be  abstdntoly 
fatal  to  the  early  origin  of  the  docament. 

The  second  of  the  short  pieces— a  dis- 
course on  the  cry  of  the  Penitent  Thief— if 
it  truly  represent  a  work  of  Aristides,  is  of 
incomparably  greater  interest  and  valae,  as 
its  testimonies  to  the  Gospels  of  John  and 
Luke  are  fall  and  distinct,  and  would  be 
probably  the  earliest  extant.  But  the 
editors  tell  us  that  the  name  of  the  anthor 
as  it  appears  in  the  MS.  in  their  possession 
(assigned  to  the  twelfth  centnry)  is  Aris- 
taeiis;  and  yet  they  offer  no  single  reason 
why  they  have  so  confidently  attributed  the 
work  to  Ai-istides,  the  apologist.  In  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  on  this  point  we 
must  decline  to  accept  their  conclosion. 

John  Dovdek. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

New  Fotail  Cnutacaa.  —  No  fewer  than  four 
papers  descriptive  of  newly-observed  forms  of 
fossil  craatacea  have  lately  been  contributed  by 
Dr.  H.  Woodward  to  the  Geoloj^cal  Society.  A 
phoephatic  nodule  from  the  London  clay,  in  the 
well-known  collection  of  fossils  made  by  the  late 
Dr.  Wetherell,  haa  yielded  the  remains  of  a  species 
of  SquUla^  which  the  author  describes  as  S. 
W^erelH.  From  a  nodule  of  clay-ironstone 
&om  the  middle  coal-maasurea  of  Derbyshire,  a 
crustacean — probably  belon^ng  to  the  stomato- 
podouB  group — has  Men  obtamed,attd  to  this  fonn 
the  name  of  NeerotoSla  WUaoni  is  now  given. 
Under  the  name  of  SquiUa  Zewinij  Dr.  Woodmud 
describes  a  new  eretaceous  fosnl  collected  m  the 
Lebanon  by  Prof.  Lewis,  of  Beirut.  The  Lebanon 
has  also  yielded  a  fosail  king-crab,  termed  Limviu» 
Syriacw — a  fossil  which  is  of  considerable  interest 
as  helping  to  span  the  rift  which  previously 
separated  the  Jurassic  Lumuli  of  Solenhofen  from 
the  living  king-crabs  of  our  own  days. 

The  eminent  physiolo^st  Prof.  Kantegazza  has 
gone  to  Lapland  for  scientific  purposes,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  complete  photographic  apparatus  to 
record  the  results  of  his  ethnoiogiOBl  observatioiis. 

Iir  the  Beport  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory, 
it  is  stated  that  after  a  fine  autumn  the  weather 
in  the  past  winter  and  spring  has  been  remarkably 
hod.  More  than  an  entire  lunation  was  lost  with 
the  transit-circle,  no  oliserTation  of  the  moon  on 
the  meridian  having  been  possible  between  January 
8  and  March  1,  a  period  of  more  than  seven 
weeks.  Neither  sun  nor  stars  were  vieible  for  a 
period  of  eleven  days.  Photographs  of  the  sun 
have  been  taken  on  160  days,  and  228  of  these 
have  been  selected  for  preservation.  The  photo- 
graphs show  a  complete  absence  of  spots  on  121 
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days  out  of  150 ;  and  on  comparing  them  with 
those  of  the  preceding  jear  it  appears  that  the 
miaimam  has  not  jet  passed.  Spectroscopic  ob- 
serTBtioQs  hn\e  been  almost  entirely  suspended 
in  order  that  the  reductions  of  accuma- 
lated  photographic  observations  might  pro- 
«eed  more  rapidly.  The  sun's  chromosphere  has 
been  examined  on  seven  days,  and  on  five  of 
these  prombeoees  were  seen.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  1878  was  49*''6,  being  <f'2  above 
the  average  of  the  preceding  thirty-seven  years. 
The  highest  temperature  was  8^-8  on  June  26, 
and  the  lowest  lSr'3  on  December  25,  Inlookiiig 
to  the  transit  of  Venus  of  1882,  the  Astronomer 
Royal  says  that  the  general  impr^ion  appears  to 
be  that  it  will  be  best  to  confine  our  observations 
to  simple  telescopic  observations  or  micrometer 
observations  at  ingress  and  egress,  if  possible,  at 
places  whose  longitudes  are  known.  For  the  first 
phenomenon,  accelerated  ingress,  the  choice  of 
stations  is  not  good ;  but  for  the  other  phenomena, 
retarded  ingress,  accelerated  egress,  and  retarded 
egress,  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty.  The 
adoption  of  a  south-polar  station  seems  to  be 
practically  abandoned.  A.  new  general  cata- 
logue, comprising  the  Greenwich  observations  of 
Btais  from  1868  to  1876,  has  lately  been  published. 
Before  issuing  this  Nine-year  catalogue  some  dia- 
coBsions  were  made  of  its  polar  distances  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  preceding  Greenwich  cata- 
Ii^es  and  with  some  Southern  catalogues.  The 
result  is  that  it  hfls  been  found  requisite  to  in- 
crwiae  the  adopted  colatitude  by  half  a  second, 
and  to  retiim  to  the  use  of  BesseVs  refractions. 
The  source  of  the  whole  trouble  and  difficulty  is 
the  curious  fact  that  since  1868  corrections  have 
been  applied  to  Bessel's  refractions  *'  on  the 
authority  of  an  investigation"  of  which  only  a 
very  meagre  and  scanty  account  was  published, 
which  conld  not  be  tested  because  its  foundations 
were  not  given,  and  of  which  outside  astronomers, 
acquainted  with  previous  investigations,  only 
knew  it  had  not  been  conducted  on  conect 
principles. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 
BoTAL  AncHABOLOGicAL  IitsTiTum— (TXwjdajr, 

June  5.) 

Lord  Talbot  db  Mauiiidb,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Br.  Schliemann  ssat  a  paper  from  Troy  giving  an 
account  of  his  reeent  discoveries. — Mr.  Somers  Clarke 
read  a  repwt  on  the  Market  House  at  Bothwell 
in  Korthamptenshire,  a  building  eovared  with  coats 
of  arms  of  the  county  gentry  and  erected  by  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham  in  1677.  In  eonsideration  of 
the  dilapidated  state  of  this  interesting  heraldic 
building,  the  Institute  have  initiated  a  movement  for 
its  preservation  from  further  decay.— Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  made  some  observations  on  the  architectural 
histMyoftbechnreh  of  St.  Denis,  comparing  it  vith 
other  buildings,  and  clearly  showing  that  the 
choir  of  Lincoln  and  not  St.  Denis  is  the 
earliest  pure  Oothie  building  in  the  wrald. 
—  Mr.  Q.  T,  Clark  made  some  obsfrvations 
upon  the  gradual  development  of  architectare  on  the 
Continent,  and  conlrastni  it  with  the  sudden  and 
complete  change  brought  aboat  in  this  country  by  the 
Conquest.— Mr.  B.  S.  Fergawn  exhibited  a  eollectton 
of  antiqnittes  of  variouB  kinds,  ioelnding  a  glass 
quarry  with  the  rebus  of  Robert  Chambers,  abbot  of 
Holm  Cnlttam  1507-18,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Archdeacon  Paley ;  the  skeletons  of  three  iron 
maces  (formerly  silvered),  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Carlisle  ;  two  globular  inscribed  racing  bells 
of  s  Iver,  late  sixteenth  century ;  a  silver  "dicket" 
ring ;  a  gold  ring  of  peculiar  workmanship,  said  to  be 
Indian;  and  two  brass  tobacco  stoppers.— Captain  E. 
Hoare  asnt  a  large  silver  ofileial  seal  of  apriest  of  the 
Mohammedan  church. — Mr.  B.  H.  Soden  Smith  exhi- 
bited a  beautiful  silver  case  of  Indian  work,  contain- 
ing a  large  "Qoa  stone." — Mr.  Baylis,  Q..C.,  snot  a 
short  sword  with  studded  ivory  haft,  perhaps  a 
eouieau  de  chaise,  temp.  William  III.,  but  resembling 
in  many  respects  a  plug  bayonet,  of  which  weapon  Mr. 
Bern  hard  Smith  sent  a  fine  example  for  comparison. — 
Mr.  Thompson  Watktn  sent  a  drawing  of  a  Itoman 
inscribed  tile  found  at  Aaeinmore,  neat  Lancaster. 


pKiLOioQiGAL  Bdohtt.— (^r jAty,  Jims  8.) 

A.  J.  Eujs,  Esq  .  Y.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr,  H.  Sweet 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  I^ws  of  Stress  in  Compounds  in 
Knglish."  He  showed  that  the  equal  stress  in  such 
compounds  as  plumpudding  has  been  hitherto  ignored, 
such  words  being  confounded  with  those  which,  like 
mankind,  really  give  a  stronger  streH  to  the  second 
element.  Equal  stif  ss  iaelata,  as  in  hUuA  bird,  unequal 
(on  tbefirst  element)  gives  »»tlljr,  as  in  btaekbird.  Hence 
compounds  of  noun  +  noun  standing  to  one  another  in 
the  adjectival  relations  of  likeness  (sponge  cake),  made 
of  (steel  pen,  plum  pudding,  gravel  walk),  gender  (he 
goat,  torn  cat),  &c.,  accent  equally,  while  came,  purpose 
orJUnese,  action  and  other  moreiatimate  and  complex 
relations  are  expressed  by  subordination  of  the  second 
element,  as  in  ihtmdereloud,  buttonhole,  bloodshed, 
churchgoer.  Equally  stressed  groups  regularly  sub- 
ordinate their  second  elements  when  encployed  as 
attributes,  as  in  hardboiUd  eggs  contrasted  with  the 
eggt  are  Hard  boiled.  But  when  ihe  elements  of  an 
attribative  group  are  not  already  associated,  the  last 
element  of  the  group  takes  the  prominent  stress,  as  in 
cat-and-dog  life,  where  dog  has  a  stronger  stress  than 
any  of  the  others. 


EoTAL  Asiatic  Socnrrr. — {Monday,  June  16.) 

Sib  T.  EnwARo  CnLBBBooKE,V.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  A 
paper  was  rend  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhouse,  "  On  the 
most  comely  Names  of  God,  as  the  Divine  Titles  are 
designated  in  the  Qur'au  and  in  the  Litemtnre  of 
Islam."  The  author  pointed  out  that  the  popular  idea 
of  the  Arabs  having  given  99  names  to  Qod  is 
really  erroneous,  and  rests  on  no  certain  fonndatioa, 
the  fact  being  that  all  snch  names  or  titles  extracted 
from  Arabic  writers  would  amount  to  more  than  400. 
The  many  and  various  names  used  by  dervishes  and 
othnrs  in  their  own  private  and  public  worship  are  no 
part  of  the  regular  ritual  of  Islam  as  handed  down  from 
the  Prophet  himself.  These  dervishes  arranged  the 
divine  titles  for  recitation,  and  as  each  order  bad  its 
own  special  list,  the  total  number  was  practically  in- 
definite. In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Red- 
house  read  many  passnges  from  the  QnySn. 


FINE  ART. 

Etudes  Artistiquet.     Far  Jules  Hondoy, 
(Paris :  Anbry.) 

Thib  new  rolnme  of  M.  Hoadoy's  fmntains 
the  diBcoveries  made  by  him  in  the  MrchiTes 
of  Lille  regarding  a  number  of  artists  for- 
merly celebrated  but  now  either  little  known 
or  altogether  forgotten.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parte,  the  first  and  moat  important  of 
which  relates  to  painters  and  Bcnlptors  who 
flonrished  at  Lille  and  Cambrai  from  1319 
to'  1600.  As  the  author  very  jnstly  remarks, 
although  the  history  of  the  !N'etfaerlandish 
school  begins  with  the  Van  Eycks,  it  is 
evident  that  they  would  never  have  attained 
to  the  wonderful  degree  of  perfection  dis- 
played in  their  works  if  they  had  not  had 
predecfiBBors  of  merit  in  their  art.  The  fiust 
is  that  their  renown  threw  a  shadow  over  both 
their  predeceBsora  and  their  oontemporaries, 
whose  works  have,  unfortunately,  either  dis. 
appeared  or  else  hare  come  down  to  us  as 
the  productions  of  unknown  masters.  Of 
the  artists  here  mentioned,  the  first — in 
chronological  order — who  seems  to  have 
attained  to  distinction  is  Master  Peter  de 
Sainte  Katharine,  who,  in  1363,  pEunted  for 
the  high -altar  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Maurice  at  Lille  a  reredoB,  the  centre  of 
which  was  carved  and  coloured,  and  the 
wings  painted  with  subjects,'  a  similar  ar- 
rangement to  that  of  the  well-known  reredos 
painted  by  Melchior  Broederlam,  of  Ipres, 
for  the  Charter-house  of  Dijon  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  1385,  John 
Mannin  painted  for  the  ohuroh  of  St, 


Katherine  at  Lille  a  figure  of  that  saint,  bgt 
whether  a  picture  or  a  statue  the  eatif  n 
the  churchwardens'  account  does  not  state: 
we  think  the  latter  the  mfwe  likalj.  It  vaj 
be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  euliot 
mention  of  painting  in  oil  met  with  by  H. 
Hondoy  in  the  archives  of  Lille  occurs  q 
1382 :  in  those  of  Cambrai  in  1394.  him 
the  magistrates  of  Lille  bought  a  triptrdi  or 
polyptych,  '*  nng  tabliel  cloant  a  Mes, 
paint  et  figure  de  la  representation  de  Din 
ct  Notre  Dame  et  aaltrea  sains,  a  conlletiri 
oUe  et  a  or,"  which  was  placed  over  tb 
altar  of  the  new  chapel  in  the  Halles.  This 
may  possibly  have  been  a  work  of  John  vaa 
Eyck's,  who,  as  I  have  shown  (Acibest, 
July  11, 1874,  p.  43),  removed  from  Bmges 
to  Lille  in  August  1425,  and  resided  tl^n 
habitually  until  Jnne  1428  ;  if  not,  it  jj 
at  all  events  the  earliest  pic^tnre  on  panel 
painted  in  oil-oolours  of  which  we  hare 
any  mention,  except  the  Ohent  altar-piece 
commenced  in  1422  and  compl^  ii 
1432.  As  regards  the  great  master  H 
Houdoy  announces  (p.  24)  a  discoveij 
which  he  seems  to  think  proves  Ubii 
John  was  sojourning  at  Cambrai  in 
1422,  and  that  he  painted  and  deconted 
the  Fbschal  candle  in  the  cathedndoFCfot 
city.  In  the  account  for  the  year  ending 
June  24,  1422,  occurs,  in  fact,  this  enii;; 
"  Johanni  de  Teke,  pictori,  pro  pictnacem' 
Paachalis,  xii  r.,"  and,  if  we  beliere  U. 
Houdoy,  Teke  is  a  mere  clerical  emroflie 
accountant's  for  Eyke,  and  the  ssnllseKof 
the  amount  paid  only  shows  that  mute 
had  not  yet  acquired  any  great  repnti^ 
Now,  we  have  positive  docnmentarf  eriieon 
that  John  van  Eyck  waa  engaged  in  decon- 
ting  the  palace  of  John  of  Bavaria,  st  the 
Hague,  from  October  25, 1422,  until  Septem. 
berll,1424;  and  tberofore,  if  this  John  de 
Teke  can  be  shown  to  have  been  exerrinng 
his  craft-  at  Cambrai  during  that  period,  U 
Houdoy's  theory  iB  at  once  knocked  on  IIm 
head.  Turning  to  extracts  made  by  nJ 
from  these  accounts,  we  find  that  the  follow- 
ing entries  occur  in  the  account  for  the  jw 
ending  June  24,  1423  :— 

"li»m,  lohanni  de  Yoke,  pictori,  qui  depinift 
pedem  dicti  cerei  PascbaliSf  quia  laborio&ua  i^' 
quam  sit  conauetum,  xu  s. 

"  Item,  lohanni  de  Yeke,  pictori,  pro  depinjaW'' 
cruces  ad  munim  ecclesie  versus  c^arium  piopur 
immundicias  que  ihi  fiebant,  viij  s. 

"Item,  predicto  lohanni  de  Yehe,pn)  iiff 
endo  in  orlogio  locum  uln  septem  hore  Fsi»^ 
Dominice  conaueveruot  singulis  diebus  Tolrecii:' 
qtuescere  horis  ad  hoc  aptis,  xvi  a" 

These  entries  show  that  De  TekeandTie 
Eyck  were  two  altogether  different  pa»* 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  underBtand  wi?)*- 
Houdoy  did  not  quote  them.  Ho  mij,* 
course,  have  overlooked  them,  hut  we  tn^* 
that  this  proof  of  the  folly  of  bnildingoniM 
generally  baseless  foundations  of  snppofi« 
mistakes  of  mediaeval  scribes  may  he  > 
warning  to  him  to  keep  to  the  safe  and 
path  he  has  hitherto  pursued  with  so  muM 
success,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to  * 
tempted  to  follow  in  the  foo^^lf 
manu&cturers  of  historical  felsehooj 
In  1464  John  Pillot  decorated  the 
porch  of  the  Ohambre  des  Comptes  " 
Irillej  among  the  works  executed  by  *f 
were  "  nng  tableau  ouqnel  est  »  ^ 
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adionrnant  nng  chacan  poor  venir  rendro 
compte  des  biens  qae  Dlea  donne  a  nog 
chacnn,'*  and  another  "  oaquel  est  nostre 
Seignenr  tenant  Son  Jngement  aceompaignie 
des  XIIApoateles,  etnng  cbacun  reanacitant 
poor  rendre  son  compte  devant  le  grant 
tribunal,"  Beneath  each  of  these  he  wrote 
in  letters  of  gold  a  poem  of  twenf  y-fonr  lines, 
for  the  composition  of  which  Geoige  Chastel- 
lain  received  71.  -is. ;  bnt  these  were  e0aced 
immediately,  and  replaced  by  two  figares  of 
prophets  and  two  of  angels  holding  scrolls, 
vitn.  texts  from  Holy  Scripture.  He  also 
re|Mmted  Gbastellain's  poems  in  black-letter 
on  two  white  panelB.  The  artist  reoeiTOd 
42Z.  for  his  work,  which,  unfortunately,  has 
disappeared ;  bat  the  poem  is  preserved  iu 
a  MS.  in  the  library  at  Lille.  Pillot  is  also 
known  to  have  painted  the  porlTait  of  Sister 
Joye  Larcher,  prioress  of  the  H6pital  Cora- 
tesae  in  1473.  Other  painters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  concemiog  whose  works  notes  will 
be  found  in  this  volume  are  Anthony  Pietre, 
1475-80,  and  Hngh  de  Respin  in  1490. 

Of  late  years  renearch  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  the  art  history  of  the  fifteenth 
eentary ;  bat  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  investigate  that  of  the  sixteenth.  Bernard 
van  Orley,  John  Gossart  of  Manbenge,  John 
Prevost,  Adrian  Ysenbrant,  Lancelot  Blon- 
deel,  Peter  Pourbns,  the  Coninxloos  and  the 
Cla^ssens,  are  all  artists  of  sufficiently  high 
talent  for  it  to  be  quite  worth  while  to  clear 
up  ituOT  history  and  class  their  works  accu- 
rately.  To  the  first  two  of  thera  the  works 
of  a  number  of  other  masters  of  talont 
are  constantly  attributed.    One  of  these  is 
doubtless  Adrian  van  Ovorbeke,  of  Antwerp, 
who  in  1509  painted  an  attar- piece  for  the 
Bopital  Comtesse  at  Lille,  for  which  he 
received  the — for  that  period — very  large 
sum  of  438Z,    Of  this  artist,  who  must  in 
his  time  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputa- 
tion, we  until  now  only  knew  that  he  was 
admitted  as  master  into  the  Antwerp  Qnild 
of  Saint  Lake  in  1508,  of  which  he  was 
still  an  active  member  in  1522,  when  he 
had  two  pupils.    He  is  most  probably  the 
Master  Adnan  whose  portrait  Burer  says 
he  drew,  and  to  whom  he  gave  some  of  his 
prints.  In  1510  John  de  Gaud,  aZicuMerette, 
an  artist  of  Lille  hitherto  unknown,  received 
242.  for  painting  the  shutters  of  this  altar- 
piece.    In  1511  he  painted  scenes  from  the 
legend  of  Saint  Katherine  on  the  five  panels 
of  a  triptych,  for  which  he  was  paid  861. 
N'one  of  the  above-mentioned,  or,  indeed,  of 
the  other  pictures  to  "which  the  documents 
pablished  by  M.  Houdoy  relate,  have  been 
identified ;  yet  it   is  quite  possible  that 
aeveral  may  have  escaped  deatniction,  for 
in  1813  no  fewer  than  354  old  pictures  were 
sold  by  auctioa  by  order  of  the  manicipality, 
and  thongh  the  entire  collection  only  pro- 
duced the  insignificant  sum  of  1,365  francs 
50  centimes,  it  is  probable  that  it  may  hare 
inclnded  some  good  works  of  the  early 
scliool,  extremely  few  examples  of  which 
figure  in  the  Inventory  of  Paintings  reserved 
for  the  town,  drawn  up  by  L.  Wattean, 
May  20,  1795.  .Extracts  from  this  inventory 
are  given  by  M.  Houdoy,  who  would  have 
done  better  to  print  it  at  fall  length. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  eoii(;flins  a 
notice  of  the  School  of  Design  fo^jn^jed  at 
UUe  in  1754;  of  the  «nni»ieihi|jj*^j<jn  of 
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paintings  instituted  in  1773 ;  and  of  the 
Academy  founded  in  1775. 

The  third,  and  last,  is  devoted  to  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  nltrar-Bepublican 
Bcnlptor  Charles  Louis  Corbet,  of  Donai, 
1758-1808,  whose  best  work  is  a  bust  of 
Bonaparte,  executed  in  1798. 

In  terminating  this  notice,  we  would  sag- 
gest  to  M.  Houdoy  that  the  permanent 
utility  of  such  works  as  the  present  wonld 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a 
good  index.  W.  H.  James  Wealg. 


ABI  BOOKS. 

Artist  of  fhe  nineteenth  Century  and  their 
Workt,  A  Handbook,  containing  Two  Thousand 
uid  Fiftv  Biographical  Sketcbea  By  Clara  £m- 
kine  anil  Laureace  Hutton.  Eoglish  Edition. 
(Triibner.)  This  is  a  work  of  American  origin, 
aud  we  must  coDgratulftte  both  authors  and  pub- 
lishers on  tbe  very  excellent  mnnner  in  which  it 
has  been  executed.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  n 
task  of  immense  labour  to  prepare  these  2,050 
biographies  for  publication.  ISotbiof^  is  much 
mare  diOicult  to  obtain  tbau  trustworthy  and 
satisfactory  accounts  of  contemponiTies,  the  sources 
from  whence  information  cho  oe  drawn  being  for 
the  most  part  scattered  in  journals  and  reviews, 
where  it  is  extremely  troublesome  to  lind  them  when 
wanted.  It  is  with  a  fueling  of  somewhat  selfish 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  receive  this  capital 
modem  dictionary,  into  which  hoa  beien  condensed 
a  vast  amount  of  infortuatioa  that  might  be  sought 
for  long,  and  often,  indeed,  altcwither  in  vaia,  else- 
where. For  tbe  authors  tell  as  that,  as  very 
often  no  printed  record  could  be  found  of  artists 
whose  claims  to  notiiM  were  undoubted,  they  were 
obliged  to  Bend  for  iaformation  to  tbe  men  tbem- 
selvea.  Letters  and  circulars  to  nearly  a  thousand 
artists  were  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  meeting; 
in  most  cases  with  satisfactory  results,  although 
sometimes  the  applications  found  "  no  response.'' 
One  of  the  most  notewortbj  features  of  the  work 
is  the  insertion  af  ter  the  biography  of  short  criti- 
cisms of  the  principal  artiste.  These  are  drawn 
from  various  sources,  and  are  very  often  entirely 
contradictory  in  the  estimates  they  form  of  the 
artist's  work,  but  all  the  more  on  this  account 
perhaps  are  they  valaable  as  an  expieBaion  of 
contemporary  opinion.  Excellent  iodexea  have 
also  been  provided  of  names  of  artists,  places 
mentioned,  authorities  cooBulted,  £c.,  and  a  short 
account  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal academies  and  art  iDstituttona  in  Europe 
and  America,  in  which  much  useral  information 
is  to  he  fonnd.  Inaccuracies,  of  course,  occur  in 
this  new  Handbook  as  in  every  other,  but  in  a 
short  notice  like  this  we  prefer  to  thank  the  in- 
dustrious American  authors  for  the  evident  care 
which  they  have  taken  to  avoid  errors  rather  than 
to  point  out  a  few  we  have  noticed  which,  in  spite 
of  all  their  endeavours,  have  crept  in. 

Wk  have  received  from  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Windus  a  little  book  by  Mrs.  Haweis  entitled 
The  Art  of  Drets.  We  seem  to  bo  alreadv  fami- 
liar with  some  of  the  cuts,  such  as  that  showing 
tbe  fashionable  and  tbe  natural  position  of  the 
organs,  and  there  is  much  in  the  volume  which 
recalls  an  earlier  publication  of  the  writer's 
styled  Th€  Art  of  Beauty.  We  cannot  say 
that  The  Art  of  Dresi  is  exactly  a  contribution  to 
literature,  hut  it  is  probably  destined  to  catch  the 
popular  eighteenpence  during  the  enforced  sojoum 
at  the  railway  station,  and  it  is  by  no  means  with- 
out hints  that  have  the  air  of  s^rscity.  At  the 
same  time,  we  suspect,  Mrs.  Haweis  holds  oat  a  too 
contident  hope  when  she  suggests  that  to  follow 
the  tendency  of  the  ihshion  without  foUow- 
ing  its  e.\tremes  enables  one  to  dress  at  the 
same  time  satisfactorily  and  with  fair  economy. 
The  discreetly  chosen  seal-skin  jacket — never  m 
the  extreme  of  the  ^hion — ^is  yet  unable  to 
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weather  the  fashion-changea  of  successive  winters ; 
and  our  fwr  fiiends  eventually  discover  that  they 
must  really  buy  the  last  fsshions  only  if  they 
are  determined  to  be  smart.  There  is  do  royiu 
road  to  knowledge ;  nor  will  the  perusal  of  a 
volume  in  a  striking  Japanese  cover  prove  a  royal 
road  to  tbe  chea^  attainment  of  fashionable  attire. 
But  this  is  a  subject  for  the  oi^ns  of  the  dress- 
makers, and  we  stop  with  tbe  one  remark  that 
all  arbitrary  laying  down  of  tbe  law  as  to  what  is 
a  good  shape  and  what  is  a  had  is  but  of  tempo- 
rary use.  The  firm  assertion  of  an  individual 
writer — one  only  out  of  twenty  thousand  ob- 
servers—of itself  proves  nothing:  and  periiaps 
good  dresa  can  better  be  attained  by  a  eaieful 
looking  about  than  by  the  deferential  hearing  of 
anyone^  opinbn.  Bat  these  books  meet  a  fancy 
of  the  day,   


THE  SALON  O?  1870. 

(fV/KA  and  Concluding  Xotiee,) 

Tuts  French  public  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  art 
of  sculpture.  WMle  the  Ualon  is  crowded,  and 
any  painting  above  the  avenge  merit  is  sai^ 
rouaded  by  a  throng  of  admirers,  the  garden,  in 
which  stand  Uie  works  which  prove  the  special 
aptitudes  of  the  national  talent,  remains  relatively 
desert.  Here  and  there  curiosity  as  to  the  por< 
trait  of  some  personage  either  celebrated  or 
notoiious  may  attract  a  few  gazers  to  a  statue  or 
a  bust,  but  works  of  subject  rarely  receive  even 
the  tribute  of  a  passing  glance.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  most  popular  living  French  critic 
that  this  inditference  arises  partly  from  the 
religious  character  of  early  French  education, 
which  presents  to  the  young  the  gods  of  Foly- 
cletus,  of  Phidias,  and  Alcamenes,  as  so  m^oy 
spirits  of  evil,  full  of  dangerous  sadactions,  and 
partly  from  the  ignorance  as  to  tbe  proper 
object  and  meaning  of  this  great  art  in  which 
the  world  has  remuned  during  the  long 
centuries  which  separate  it  from  classic 
times.  These  two  conditions  would  affect  not 
only  the  sculptor's  public  but  tbe  sculptor  himself, 
and  when  we  find — aa  in  France  we  do  find — 
that  the  form  of  sculptural  expression  is  that 
which  is  employed  by  her  artists  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not 
afibrd  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  public  in- 
difference to  their  achievements.  The  true  ex- 
planation would  seem  to  lie  rather  in  the  fact  that 
the  art  of  sculpture  is  wroi^bt  under  limitations 
which  put  it  at  a  disadvanti^e  in  competing  with 
that  of  painting  for  the  attention  of  the  lay  public. 
The  domain  of  painting  embraces,  as  has  been 
said,  all  that  tbe  sun  sees,  and  a  jncture  therefore 
presents  on  the  surfitee  a  variety  of  interest  hj 
which  the  nninstructed  may  be  entertained  with- 
out effort  on  their  part.  Interest  and  amusement 
may  be  got  out  of  pictures  without  their  proper 
merit  being  either  appreciated  or  understood; 
interest  and  amusement  can  hardly  be  got  oat 
of  sculpture  without  an  effort  at  the  com^^re- 
hension  of  tbe  scalptor's  means  and  aims,  similar 
in  nature,  if  not  in  degree,  to  the  effort 
made  in  production  by  the  sculptor  himself. 
Whether  in  bronze  or  in  marble  the  sculptor 
must  place  his  whole  reliance  on  form ;  he  must 
either  seek  to  excite  our  interest  by  his  choice  of 
that  which  is  characteristic  of  individual  types, 
or  he  must  arouse  our  admiration  by  his  judicious 
selection  of  that  which  will  best  express  the  essen- 
tial features,  not  of  individual  hut  of  generic  life. 

And  even  so  his  difliculties  do  not  end.  Uach 
may  be  rendered  in  bronze  which  marble  refuses 
to  express,  much  which  is  impossible  in  the  round 
yields  happily  to  treatment  in  relief.  'Xlie  grace- 
ful poise  of  M.  Moreau  Vauthier's  statue  of  La 
Fortune  could  hardly  be  rendered  in  any  material 
less  flexible  than  the  bronze  to  which  the  whole 
purpose  of  his  design  has  been  adapted.  Fortune 
descends,  alighting  with  fairy  feet  upon  the  roll- 
ing world  beneatb,  her  thin  draperies  cliniring 
and  flying  backwards,  M,jmUi  upraised  fight  arm, 
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she  st  once  comnumdii  and  ibUowB  its  iwift  move- 
ment. The  gTAce  of  the  compoBition — and  M. 
Moreau  Yauthier  ia  one  of  the  few  modern 
ecalptors  who  seem  to  attach  great  importance  to 
eompontioD — is  as  conspicuous  a  quality  in  La 
Fortune  as  in  the  marhleAinmtJe  which  he  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  of  1877,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
workmanship  in  both  cases  seems  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  by  those  who  demand  finished  ele- 
gance rather  than  vigour  of  style.  As  a  rule,  in- 
deed, the  sculptors  who  make  a  first  object  of  this 
finished  elegance  of  execution  and  harmony  of 
line  tend  towards  the  conventional,  and  their 
work  is  o^n  wanting  in  expression  even  when  it 
shows  beautr  of  mcecution  and  something  like 
distinction  of  style. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  M.  Allar's  Let  Adimx 
tPMcate  disappoints  us;  the  seated  figure  of 
the  dyug  mother,  fallbg  back  in  her  chair 
as  her  chiidioi  press  close  to  her  on  the  right, 
is  arranged  with  extreme  attention  to  grace 
of  attitude,  and  on  one  side  the  impression  of  a 
charming  play  of  line  is  successfully  convered; 
seen  on  the  left,  however,  the  group  does  not  come 
out  so  well,  and  examined  closely  there  is  some- 
thing tiresome  in  the  repetition  of  a  too'  well- 
known  type.  But  the  Orion  of  M.  van  Hove,  who, 
wounded  to  the  death  by  his  offended  mistress 
Diana,  sits  looking  at  the  place  from  which  he 
draws  the  cruel  arrow  with  a  touching  ex- 
pression of  grave  anguish,  is  a  very  complete 
work,  showing  dignity  as  well  as  taste  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  execution,  M.  Merci4,  too,  is  a 
sculptor  whose  work  is  invigorated  by  a  certain 
fire  and  elegance  which  always  gives  individoality 
to  whatever  form  he  selects  for  expression.  His 
design  for  M.  Michelet's  foneral  monument  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  in  the  exhibition. 
The  body  of  the  brave  old  man  is  a  littie  meagre 
and  poor,  perhaps,  as  it  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
great  tablet  on  the  field  of  wbich  appears  the 
uronded  form  of  Plistory,  who  has  shown  the 
eternal  beauty  of  her  unveiled  face  to  the  devoted 
pasnon  of  that  noble  and  unseldsh  enthusiasm 
which  death  alone  could  quench.  It  is  an  intense 
satisfaction  to  those  to  whom  M.  Michelet's  life 
and  memory  are  dear  to  see  that  his  monument 
has  been  entrusted,  not  only  to  a  sculptor  whose 
genius  could  not  fail  to  make  of  it  a  fine  work  of 
art,  but  to  a  man  whose  sympathy  has  divined 
that  the  chief  figm^  on  the  tomb  of  the  hero 
ahoold  be,  not  himself,  but  that  which  was 
in  life  dearer  to  him  tiian  himself.  The 
lieautifnl  arrangement  and  execution  of  the 
draperies  of  this  figure  show,  I  Uasajj  study  of 
the  noble  Victory  of  Samothrace,  and  the  same*  in- 
fluence appears  to  me  l^^ain  in  La  PiitS  JUiale, 
by  M.  Le  Due— a  very  charming  relief,  the  effect 
of  which  is  a  litUe  disturbed  by  a  pretty  Renais- 
sance  framework  which  is  not  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  temper  in  which  the  subject  itself  has 
been  treated  and  conceived.  M.  Le  Buc's  second 
work — a  great  bronze  group  of  Oentanre  et  Bac- 
ehante — ia  not  so  successful.  The  attitude  of  the 
Centaur,  and  the  wild  spring,  on  &om  behind,  of 
the  female  figure,  has  a  curious  comic  aspect 
which  must  recall  to  lovers  of  Bums  the  pursuit 
of  Tam  CShanter  and  the  unlucky  Meg  by  the 
active  young  witch;  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
energy  which  is  remarkable  throughout,  the  im- 
pression on  the  "  off"  side  is  very  confused  and 
Its  arrangement  becomes  wetlnigh  unintelligible. 
A  group  called  Hfdlali,  by  M.  Cuypers,  a  Belgian 
sculptor,  is  also  remarkable  for  an  nnusual  enerfcj 
as  well  as  distinction  in  its  treatment.  The 
wonnded  stag  has  been  brought  to  the  ground, 
and  the  victorious  huntsman  blows  his  triumphnnt 
horn  in  an  attitude — admirably  well  understood 
and  rendered — of  conscious  daring  and  success. 

M.  Idrac  also,  in  Mercure  imente  le  caducee;  has 
found  a  movement  full  of  intention.  Mercury  has 
thrown  down  his  wand,  enwreathed  with  flowers, 
and  bending  and  stooping  forward  to  take  it  up 

rin,  sees  with  astonishment  a  little  snake  gliding 
vly  along  its  pliant  line.   The  arrested  action 


of  the  uplifted  right  arm,  and  the  c^oaint  amuse- 
ment of  the  face,  nave  a  certiun  originality  of  as- 
pect that  is  very  efiectire. 

It  is  easy  enoi^h  to  be  effective,  like  M.  Leen- 
hoff  in  his  PereSe  vKtorieux,  at  the  price  of  utter 
disregard  for  form ;  but  to  be  effective  and  nt  the 
same  time  to  respect  all  the  canons  of  the  law,  is 
a  difficult  task.  There  are  two  groups  of  Leda 
and  her  Swan  in  the  garden ;  tbe  one  is  quite 
simple  in  attitude,  and  evidences,  in  its  carerul 
execution,  a  delicate  and  sincere  study  and  render- 
ing of  living  form  ;  the  other,  which  is  a  work  by 
no  means  devoid  of  talent,  produces  an  uncomfort- 
able impression.  With  an  eye  to  surprising  eflect 
the  sculptor  has  made  the  unfortunate  woman  lift 
the  swan  on  to  her  shoulders,  and  although  he  has 
reduced  the  size  of  the  bird  as  much  as  poaaible,  we 
are  still  too  conscious  of  its  enormous  wdght  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  cruel  depressions  which  its  feet 
are  making  in  Leda's  soft  flesh.  The  names  of 
the  artists  to  whom  tbe  execution  of  these  two 
works  is  due  are  M.  Boucher  and  Mr.  Lawes, 
but  which  is  due  to  M.  Boucher  and  which  to 
Mr.  Lawes  I  cannot  say,  for  mnny  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  Salon  no  number  bad  been  placed 
on  either  of  these  groups.  The  same  movement 
as  that  chosen  by  the  sculptor  of  tbe  second  Leda 
has  been  selected  by  M,  Dor6  for  treatment  in 
VEffroi  \  a  subject  which  he  has  illustrated  in  a 
lively  group  which  represents  a  Nubian  woman 
attacked  by  a  large  snake  who  writhes  upwards 
against  her  skirts,  as  she  stands  transfixed  by 
terror,  yet  instinctively  straining  to  lift  her  child 
high  overhead  in  the  vain  hope  of  protecting  him 
from  inevitable  death.  This  work  is  simpler  than 
M.  Dora's  usual  performance,  and  executed  in 
coloured  bronze  might  be  cleverly  adapted  as  a 
lampholder  at  a  cafi  chantant,  but  as  sculpture  it 
can  of  course  only  be  regarded  as  an  amusing 
jest.  M.  Hugues,  however,  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously; he  has  attempted  to  treat  in  the  round 
Les  Ombres  de  Francatca  de  Rimini  et  de  Paolo 
MaUfiesta.  Without  saying  anything  as  to  the 
choice  of  forme,  which  are  in  both  figures 
of  hideous  weight  and  shape,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  composition  to  be  aware  that  it  is  of  a 
character  so  involved  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
made  intelligible  except  in  bHS-relief,  which  would 
also  he  a  mode  of  treatment  infinitely  more  capable 
of  suggesting  that  immateriality  proper  to  our 
conception  of  "  shades,"  more  especially  of  those 
shades  whom  Dante  describes  as — 

"  qup,  dao  cha  iDsieme  vanno, 
£  paion  b1  al  vento  esser  leggieri." 

M.  Aubd,  too,  has  encountered  something  of  the 
same  difficulty  in  his  treatment  of  his  statue  of  Dante 
himself  looking  down  in  anger  and  honor  as  he  sets 
his  foot  on  the  bead  of  tbe  frost-bound  ghost  of 
Bocca  degli  Abati — that  "ombra  .  .  .  fitta  in 
gelatina."  The  congealed  shade  of  the  vinon  re- 
fuses to  be  rendered  in  solid  substance,  and  the 
head  only,  being  seen  at  the  level  of  Dante's  feet, 
appears  cut  off ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  place  the  tormented  form  of  the  accursed 
trtutor  who  should  seem  plunged  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  frozen  lake.  But  M.  Aub^*a  work  is 
always  full  of  interest,  bath  on  account  of  its 
artistic  qualities,  and  also  because,  while  the  view 
which  he  selects  of  his  subject  is  generally  a 
little  unusual,  his  rendering  of  it  is  invariably 
free  from  anything  like  affectation.  The  attrac- 
tion of  graceful  pose  and  caressing  movement  in 
M.  Gautoerin's  Clotilde  de  SitrviUe,  a  pretty  little 
group  of  a  young  mother  hushing  her  child,  a 
notice  of  wh'ich  appeared  in  these  pages  in  1877, 
nnd  which  now  returns  to  tbe  Salon  in  marble, 
is  injured  in  this  way, — there  is  something  like  a 
conscions  pretence  to  on  elegance  which  hoa  not 
the  stamp  and  character  of  this  or  of  any  other 
age. 

Work  which  is  truly  modern  in  character — 
work  which  attempts  to  render  the  complex 
motives  which  are  peculiar  to  modem  thought — 
nearly  always  shows  some  point  of  incompatibility 
with  perfect  sculptural  expresnon.  Iteproduc- 


tions  of  modem  costume,  neh  ns  the  Oarik  Xt. 
bile,  by  M.  Oamille  Lefevre,  have  nero  yet  tia 
thoroughly  successful, and  it  israrelyiiideedthiti 
novel  idea,  such  as  that  which  M.  dros  hu  plati- 
arised  from  M.  Cbristophe's  yet  nnexhiluted  ^ 
of  Man  and  the  Spht/nx,  takes  perflgct  ahape.  % 
vision  of  life,  as  the  Sphynx,  of  whose  ndd» 
Death  is  the  true  solution,  is  the  aabject  of  i  von 
for  which  M.  Ohristophe  has  made  variooiprD- 
jects,   one  of  wbich  especially  has  hea  aatk 
talked  of  and  written  about.   The  idea  W  in. 
parently  interested  M.  Cros,  and  he  hasw^: 
reproducing  "celui  qui  I'a  devind,"  on  hisowiK. 
count,  in  that  uncomfortable  apeinea  of 
which  is  not  a  translation  of  full  into  km 
which  may  be  described  as  a  slice  of  tkemal 
applied  to  a  flat  anrface.   It  is  I  think  doiw 
whether  a  aabject  of  this  nature  ever  TeecimM 
form  from  its  inventor;  but  anyone  who  loobu 
M,  Cros'  unfortunate  victim,  aospended  H  fali 
length  with  a  small  sph^x,  whose  mottintpnii: 
feature  is  an  endless  twirling  tail,  perched  k  Ui 
ear,  will  at  least  be  satisfied  that  whateva  dhmk 
of  success  may  ultimately  attend  K.  Ohristo^'f 
solution  of  the  problem  be  has  proposed,  M.  Cr« 
will  certainly  not  be  account^  "celai  qui  h 
devin6,"    M.  Carlier's  GiUi<^,  also,  will  nqab" 
another  touch  before  the  work  can  be  said  to  hs' 
been  quite  dona.    The  struggle  of  Gilliat  vitli  it 
octopus  has  the  rare  advantage  of  bcin;:R  msis 
subject  which  demands  and  accounts  for  the 
ploymentof  the  nude.   M.  Oarlinkasenwdn:: 
his  striking  conception  of  GKIliftt  with  muUii 
vigonr,  but  he  has  not  found,  it  seemitoM^tk 
means  of  making  us  feel  all  the  homrofteiib- 
ation:  some  exafi^ration  in  point  of  d»i^^ 
bably  necessary  to  impart  to  the  octonuiii^w 
equivalent  for  that  power  of  numBi?  'ivi 
cannot  be  rendered  to  the  eye,  and  dirii:: 
winding  lines  of  its  fretted  tentacles  vit^cABlily 
req^uire  for  full  and  apt  expression  &t  ^ansaii 
twist  and  tact  which  can  only  be  got  out  of  uo^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  actual  diorttoMS  i- 
works  of  this  class,  they  have  at  least  Ibt  Dm: 
of  endeavouring  to  do  or  express  that  whici  lit 
not  yet  been  done  or  expressed ;  their  satliDKtQ<e 
chosen  that  path  of  discovery  which  may  j*rj;* 
lead  beyond  present  defeat  and  failure  to  i 
world  of  conquest.    But  thero  nre  otiiei?,  a: 
those  men  of  no  mean  talents,  for  whom  tliec- 
tried  has  no  dangerous  fascination.  M.  detstot- 
Marceaux  has  avoided  the  disasten  whidi  luK 
come  of  strofwUng  with  the  unknowa  Hen> 
not  wrestie,  like  another  Jacol^  with  the  hft 
in  the  darkness,  lest  he  ^ould  he  lamed  ic  v 
hip.   Given  the  limits  which  he  himself  bsf 
to  his  ambition,  he  has  in  his  Ginu  dt  k  T'** 
achieved  a  splendid  success,  fitly  rewarded  Ktt 
medal  of  honour.    He  hu  sdected  one  ot  icf 
noblest  of  the  male  figures  who  sit  as  eupportf^ 
at  the  base  of  tbe  columns  in  the  archittfliO- 
framework  in  which  Michelanjrelo  endcieo* 
designs  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel;  it-' 
figure,  conceived  by  the  great  master  in 
grandest  spirit,  M.  de  Saintr-Marceaui  has  teff- 
duced  with  much  ability  in  a  grey  marble  ^* 
quisite  tone.    His  work  thus  starts  with 
advantages  which  an  originally  grand  ivji^- 
of  lines  can  bestow,  but  to  the  French  ^P; 
himsdf  must  be  ascribed  the  credit  oi^^- 
fairiy  well  understood  the  intention  of  w  ^ 
position,  of  having  worked  np  to  its  dean* 
and  of  having  filled  in  its  exacting  oi^^^! 
worinnanship  insured  by  wmpathy  and  W- 
by  vigorous  and  cultivated  talent  to  a  pt«- ■ 
adequate  achievement. 

Of  vigorous  and  cultivated  talent  Fnuw  ts'j, 
lack ;  in  portrutuie  as  in  other  branclies 
art  her  sculptors  are,  ss  n  body,  atp"*"'!?;  ,'- 
rivals.    Where  so  much  is  excellent  it  if  diO;'^ 
to  make  a  fair  selection ;  but  the  IffoDW  ^i^' 
M.  Munkacsy,  by  Barrias,  in  spite  of  its  » 
littie  too  much  cut  up  into  detwl,  is  we - 
beat  pieces  of  character  work  in  the 
The  head  of  a  littie  boy,entifled  Lejt'""' 
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by  Schoeneweik  is  ddieatelv  handled ;  M.  Lanson 
.-"uds,  from  the  Ecole  de  Rome,  an  excellent  and 
-^lirited  vork;  M.  Falgui^ra  has  an  interestinf^ 
.t::ii  expiesaire  atudy  of  Mdme.  Hayem,  and  M. 
•  (uiUaume's  presentment  of  Buloz,  the  celebrated 
•under  of  the  lierue  da  Deux-Mondetf  is  a 
tL  izou^hlj  complete  and  scholarly  work. 

E.  F.  S.  Pattibon. 


THE  SOTAL  ACAOBStl. 

{Third  Kotice.) 

1y  spite  of  the  devotion  of  our  school  to  subjects 
uf  dramatic  or  emotional  interest,  the  ability  to 
deal  eli'ectively  with  such  material  is  found  to  be 
jtiite  as  rare  as  iu  any  other  form  of  artistic  power. 
• painters  with  stories  to  tell  there  are  in  every 
■\hibilion  euouffh  and  to  spare,  and  if  only  they 
i^t-re  fillowed,  after  the  fashion  of  GillrayorCruik- 
-uank,  to  eke  out  their  invention  by  tiie  help  of 
x  few  written  sentences  elef^antly  attached  to 
tiie  lips  of  the  principal  characters,  much  em- 
li  tmesment  would  be  spared  both  to  themselves 
.nd  to  the  public.  For  if  we  put  aside  for  the 
ni'iment  all  question  of  pictorial  beauty,  it  will  be 
t'  sand  that  very  few  of  our  painters  possess  even 
tfati  resources  of  scenic  art  needed  to  give  ex- 
^-•Tvsaion  to  their  ideas.  They  are  constantiy  mis- 
taken in  the  extent  of  their  own  powers,  and, 
what  is  sUll  more  unfortunate,  they  do  not  rt;;htly 
understand  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  their 
craft.  Painting,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed, 
"  has  only  one  sentence  to  utter,"  and  it  is,  there- 
: bre,  the  extreme  of  audacity  to  attempt  to  ex- 
.>')uud  by  the  aid  of  lines  and  colours  the  details 

f  an  intricate  story  which  is  incomprehensible 
and  unattractive  without  the  aid  of  a  page  of  de- 
■ii^ription.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  we  should  be  able  to  decipher  a  picture  as  we 
read  the  words  of  a  poem  or  a  story :  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  dunand  that  where  the  subject  re- 

.'uains  nne^ilaiiied  the  result  irom  a  pictorial 
point  of  view  shall  not  be  wanting-  in  beauty  or 
4'hann.  And  yet  tlua  lack  of  beauty  is  sometimes 
.ill  that  can  lie  allied  with  certainty  of  works 
that  are  manifestly  burdened  with  some  important 
and  particular  story.  We  may  select  as  a  promi- 
nent example  of  what  has  been  said  one  of  tiie 
two  historical  pictarea  contributed  by  Mr.  Eyre 
Crowe.  The  subject  is  the  execution  of  the  then 
Due  d'En^hien  (No.  94^),  and  the  artist  has  set 
himself  to  iliustrate  with  entire  historical  accuracy 
all  that  has  been  recorded  of  this  melancholy 
event.  From  a  qootatioa  printed  in  the  catalogue 
we  learn  that — 

"  On  bearing  the  sentence  of  the  military  commis- 
eiun  coodemniag  him  to  be  shot,  wbicb  whs  hiB  first 
intimatioD  of  the  fatal  verdict,  he  asked  far  a  pair  of 
scissors,  which  were  haodKl  to  him  by  some  men  of 
the  firing  party.  He  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and 
h^ndiog  it  along  with  a  letter  and  a. ring.  a«ked  to 
b«vv  these  l^st  tokens  forwarded  to  the  PrioMes 
Charlotte  lIohan*Rodiefort,  to  wbom  he  had  been 
pri^-fltalj  married." 

Now  it  must  obviously  have  cost  the  historian  far 
less  trouble  to  descrilw  what  took  place  than  Mr. 
L'ro we  has  expended  in  trying  to  realise  what  is 
dtrseribed.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  greater 
Ubour,  the  result  is  by  comparison  insigni&csnt 
>nd  even  ludicrous.  Even  if  the  painter  possessed 
evfry  charm  of  colour  and  grace  of  design  which 
are  here  so  conspicuously  absunt,  he  would  still  have 
iMen  unable  to  escape  from  a  failure  that  ia  in 
truth  inherent  in  his  subject.  The  pathos  of  such 
:l  scene  lies  not  in  what  was  actually  vialble  to  the 
.ye,  but  in  the  knowledge  of  circumstances  which 
\n  is  powerleae  to  render.  Without  this  know- 
L-.>dKa  the  situation  becomes  awkward  and  absurd. 
The  figure  of  «  man  with  a  pair  of  scissors  thrust 
into  his  hair  in  the  jjreeence  of  a  company  of 
•oldiers  is  a  pictorial  enigma  which  the  spectetor 
laa  no  means  of  solnnir.  By  no  brush  power, 
lowcver  finely  oxeniaed,  by  no  pathos  of  ei- 
.Tvaaion  that  painting  can  command;  woald  it  be 


ossible  to  indicate  that  this  wretched  niftn 
ad  been  privately  married,  or  that  the 
lock  of  hair  he  is  cutting  from  his  head 
was  destined  for  his  wife's  keeping.  And  seeing 
that  these  facts  cannot  be  made  clear  by  the  aid 
of  lines  and  colours,  it  becomes  impossible,  to 
understand  for  what  reason  such  a  subject  was 
chosen  at  all.  If  the  picture  possessed  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  we  could  well  aflord  to  wait  for  th*e 
explanation  of  its  theme,  but  here,  by  a  perversity 
of  choice  which  is  almost  inexplicable,  the  picture 
is  entirely  unintellifrible  .tnd  inetlectivo  so  long  as 
the  design  is  detached  from  its  lefj:end.  Its  only 
claim  to  consideratiou  depends  upun  its  fidelity 
to  a  particular  text,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  im- 
possioltj  to  otfer  of  any  work  of  art  a  heavier  con- 
demnation than  is  implied  in  this  simple  statement 

of  filCt. 

We  have  selected  this  particular  work  because 
it  aSbrds  a  capital  illustration  of  the  errors  into 
which  the  painters  of  our  school  are  sometimes 
betrayed  in  the  search  for  subjects  of  keen  drama- 
tic interest.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in 
the  Exhibition  many  other  examples  of  this  unfor- 
tunate tendency  to  confuse  the  resources  of  litera- 
ture and  painting  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  what 
has  been  expressed  by  the  one  can  be  directly  re- 
produced by  the  other.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other element  of  feilure  in  the  treatment  of  sub- 
jects of  this  doss,  which  is  scarcely  less  fatal  to  a 
sound  result.  If  the  capabilities  of  painting 
are  in  one  sense  more  limited  than  those 
of  literature,  it  ia  none  the  less  true  that 
within  its  own  sphere  painting  has  even  a 
stronger  and  more  emphatic  power  of  expression. 
To  the  artist  of  cultivated  taste  there  is  therefore 
a  constant  need  of  watchfulness  lest  by  lack  of  re- 
finement and  rest^rve  a  simple  truth  should  be  un- 
duly enforced.  Tl>e  illustrations  of  literature  are 
often  less  potent  than  the  images  of  art,  and  to 
follow  the  guidance  of  verse  or  prose  with  literal 
exactness  may  possibly  betray  the  painter  into 
painful  exaggeration  of  sentiment  and  the  moat 
grotesque  arrangement  of  scenic  accessories.  That 
thie  is  no  fancied  daiig;er  may  be  shown  by 
reference  to  the  mcture  of  Hr,  Briton  Riviere. 
It  is  entitled  Th$  Foncha's  Widow  (No.  196),  and 
to  amplify  the  title  some  lines  of  verse  have  been 
inscribed  in  the  catalogue.  A  ringle  figure  of  a 
woman  overpowered  by  grief  forms  the  principel 
feature  of  the  composition ;  and,  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  may  accept  as  sufficiently  effecbve  the 
manner  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  subject  has 
here  been  expressed.  But  what  can  be  said  of  the 
invention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  other 
parts  of  the  picture  P  Here,  indeed,  is  to  be  found 
the  poverty  that  comes  of  exness.  The  sight  of 
the  hares  and  rabbits  sporting  on  the  hillside  is 
supposed  to  remind  the  unfortunate  woman  of 
ber  husband's  unhappy  fate,  but  this  idea  could 
surely  have  been  suf^eeted  with  a  less  liberal 
allowance  of  fnrzed  and  feathered  creatures.  The 
grassy  slope  is  actually  alive  with  game;  the 
supply  ia  such  as  even  the  richest  preserve  could 
scarcely  afford;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the 
painter's  avowed  intention  has  been,  not  to  paint 
a  rabtnt  warren,  but  to  illustrate  an  imaginative 
conception,  the  effect  of  this  lavish  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  material  ia  absolutely  ludicoous  and  de- 
plorable, Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  second  picture  does 
not  suffer  from  quite  the  same  defect,but  it  is  equally 
open  to  tbecharge  of  exf^j^feration.  Ayoangknigh't 
holding  the  hilt  of  the  sword  before  his  eyes  as 
the  emlslem  of  the  cross  is  about  to  ride  forward 
into  the  dark  recesses  of  a  gloomy  wood.  It  bos 
been  the  artist's  intention  to  contrast  his  hero's 
unswerving  courage  with  the  signs  of  timidity 
and  terror  indicated  by  the  gestures  of  the  horse 
which  he  rides  and  the  d^  which  follow  at  the 
hone's  heels.  But  this  might  have  been  accom- 
plished, we  may  suppose,  wiUiout  so  grotesquely 
overcharging  the  expression  of  sentiment  in  the 
dumb  animals  as  to  make  them  seem  rather  like  gro- 
tesque embodiments  of  buman  bein^  All  sense 
of  beanty  is  lost,  and  even  the  impression  of 


artistic  skill  is  almost  obscured,  when  a  simple 
emotional  truth  of  this  kind  is  suggested  with 
such  needless  emphasis  and  gesticulation. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  one 
or  two  pictures  in  which  the  principles  of  art  we 
have  sought  to  illustrate  are  more  justly  observed. 
Xeither  Mr.  Fildes  nor  Mrs.  Butler  can  be  said  to 
possess  special  gifts  in  the  actual  manipulation  of 
colour.  In  thu  work  of  both  wo  have  to  confess 
the  absence  of  any  keen  or  delicate  sense  of  beauty 
in  execution,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Fildes  the 
power  of  precise  and  expressive  draughtsmanship 
18  not  yet  sufficieutly  developed.  But  in  spite  of 
these  defects  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
in  The  Return  of  the  Penitent  (Xo.  03)  the  pre- 
sence of  a  dramatic  invention  th.it  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  material  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
The  scene  is  perhaps  overcrowded,  and  it  would 
have  been  possible,  we  think,  to  have  an'ived  at 
a  result  equally  impressive  with  greater  economy 
of  means  and  with  fewer  characters  than  he  has 
chosen  to  introduce.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  storv,  whatever  its  value, 
is  effectively  told,  and  told  without  exa{^;«ra1ion. 
And  although  Mr.  Fildes  has  never  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  his  subject,  and  has  even  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  any  element  of  attraotioa  which 
would  not  directly  serve  the  main  purpose  of 
his  work,  he  has  nevertheless  adopted  a  scheme  of 
composition  that  has  in  itaeif  a  certain  artistic 
value.  The  attitude  of  individual  figures  is  every- 
where simple  and  unstrained,  and  the  different 
groups  in  which  they  are  disposed  are  combined 
with  a  constant  feeling  for  the  value  of  pictorial 
eClect.  The  crouching  form  of  the  girl  whose 
sufiering  gives  to  the  picture  its  intellectual  meui- 
ing  is  sufficiently  prominent  in  the  design  without 
being  so  ibrced  upou  the  attention  of  the  spectator 
as  to  render  the  sentiment  obtriuive  or  unnatural. 
Indeed,  the  defects  of  the  picture  spring  not  from 
any  ladi  of  taste  or  power  of  a  dramatic  kind,  but 
rather  from  imperfect  delicacy  of  artistic  percep- 
tion. There  are  subtle  truths  of  gesture  and 
expression  which  lie  outside  the  special  require- 
ments of  a  chosen  theme,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  invaluable  in  granting  to  the  creations 
of  art  the  charm  of  a  perfect  refinement.  The 
embodiment  of  such  a  subject  as  this  vrins  its  title 
to  be  ranked  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  not  by  the  mere 
vigorous  expression  of  truths  that  all  may  note  for 
themselves,  out  by  the  delicate  rendering  of  those 
finer  realities  which  for  the  most  part  esci^  a 
common  observation. 

In  T/ie  Remnmta  of  an  Army  (No.  682)  we  find 
something  of  the  same  artistic  limitation,  associ- 
ated, however,  with  a  more  direct  and  convincing 
power  of  invention.  Mrs,  Butler  tells  her  story  wiu 
all  the  aiiuplioitythat  could  be  desired.  Wehaveto 
turn  to  the  catalogue  for  an  aoeoant  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  she  has  undertaken  to  repr^ 
sent ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  any  text  to  enable  us 
to  realise  the  utter  exhaustion  of  man  and  beast, 
for  this  she  has  contrived  to  express  with  unerriiig 
force  and,  we  luay  add,  with  entin  refinement. 
Mrs.  Butler's  design  has  always  pooasaeed  the  in- 
estimable quality  of  moveraeot,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  complete  or  satiefying  illos- 
tration  of  her  powers  in  this  particular  than  ia 
aSorded  by  the  laboured  action  of  the  pony  whose 
heavy  limbs  are  making  a  last  strni^le  against  a 
terrible  fatigue.  The  hoofs  are  scarcely  lifted 
from  the  earth,  and  the  cloud  of  dust  that 
ia  left  behind  them  indicates  their  shuffling 
and  uncertain  touch  upon  the  rough  road.  The 
defect  of  the  picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  quality 
of  its  colour,  which  has  neither  the  beauty  nor 
the  refinement  of  the  artist's  dranrhtsnuuiship ; 
but  even  bwe  the  performance  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
decided  advance  npon  any  previous  effort. 

The  one  picture  of  the  year  which  seems  to  us 
to  combine  these  qualities  of  dramadc  invention 
with  the  claims  of  artistic  beauty  is  the  Sard 
Sit  (No.  287)  by  Mr.  Orchardson.  Tbia  delightful 
composition  asserts  itself  at  once  as  the  work  of 
a  painter  wlio  has  allcd^ed  no  JHmmdaations 
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of  Bentiment  to  oTetride  the  teqainmoits  of 

bis  art.  If  for  s  moment  w«  put  out  of 
sight  the  pardcuL  r  incident  represented,  we 
Bhall  be  tempted  lo  think  that  the  different 
elements  of  which  the  picture  is  compoaed 
have  been  selected  merely  out  of  regard  for 
their  fitness  in  the  general  scheme  of  colour  and 
design.  Mr.  Orcherdson  has  a  secret  of  his  own 
whereby  he  is  reacupd  from  that  embarrassing  choice 
which  90  many  of  our  artists  seem  forced  to  make 
between  the  intellectual  realities  of  their  subject 
and  the  debt  they  owe  to  their  art.  What  is 
secessary  to  the  one  is  made  at  the  same  time  to 
appear  iDdispensable  to  tiie  other,  and  in  the 
perfect  bannony  of  the  result  we  are  led  almost  to 
doubt  whether  these  diKrent  elements  can  ever 
be  found  in  conflict.  J.  Coinnra  Oabk. 


HEKBT  NOEL  HTTUPHBETS. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  decease  of  this  clerer 
artist  and  naturalist  at  his  residence,  7  West- 
bourne  Square,  on  the  10th  inst.,  after  a  very  short 
illness.  He  was  bom  at  Birmingham  January  4, 
1310.  He  long  resided  in  Italy,  and  his  fiist  work 
was  published  in  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  of 
Some  and  it*  Neighbourhood,  by  W.  B.  Cooke. 
On  his  return  from  Italy,  where  his  love  for 
art  and  nature  had  been  fostered,  he  was  induced 
by  his  friend  the  late  J.  C.  Tjoudon  to  make  a 
aeries  of  drawings  of  English  butterflies  and 
motbs,  mth  thur  caterpilbua  and  the  plants  on 
which  th^feed,the  textofwiueh  was  contributed 
by  the  wnter  of  this  notice.  The  plates  of  these 
works  were  zincographed  by  Humphreys,  whose 
skill  in  delineation  and  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  figures  ensured  an  extraordinary  and  ezten- 
nve  sale  not  only  of  these  entomological  plates, 
but  also  of  the  series  of  quarto  volumes  on  orna- 
mental annuals  —  bulbous  plants,  ornamental 
greenhouse  plants,  and  perennial  flowers — planned 
by  Mrs.  lioudon ;  in  all '  of  which  a  number 
of  different  species  were  grouped  together 
in  each  plate.  Subsequently  Mr.  Humphreys 
produced  a  second  series  of  volumes  on 
British  butterflies  and  moths.  His  task,  how- 
erer,  was  not  confined  to  plants  and  insects. 
He  puUished  two  volumes  of  illostxations  of 
PKHSBart's  Chronicles  from  illuminated  MSS.  in 
the  London  and  Paris  librsries.  His  lUuminated 
BodSca  of  the  Middle  Agetj  produced  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  late  Owen  Jones,  forms  one  of  the 
most  sumptuous  volumes  published  on  manu- 
scripts from  the  eighth  to  the  uxteentfa  century ; 
whua  his  works  on  the  origin  of  writing,  with 
fecsimiles,  bis  books  on  English  ccnns,  in  which 
he  ingeniously  reproduced  each  in  reUef,  printed 
in  gokl,  silver,  or  copper,  and  on  other  coins  and 
medals,  and  his  work  on  early  printed  books,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  large  number  of  plates, 
representing  full  pi^s  &om  many  of  the  rarest 
early* block  and  other  similar  volumes,  with  his 
two  little  works,  connsting  of  the  Miradea  and 
Pardbln  o^  Our  Lord,  with  thnr  original  and 
highly  elaborate  ooloued  maijg^ns,  were  proofs  of 
his  unTeariad  indnsti;  u  th^  wen  also  of  his 
exeellmt  taste.  The  two  Isst-mentioned  works 
and  bis  Sittm-y  of  Writing  were  bound  in  a 
peculiar  plastic  embossed  material  of  his  own 
composition,  which  rendered  them  highly  attrac- 
tive but  which  has  not  been  Iffoi^bt  into  general 
use.  More  recently  be  was  much  occupied  in 
making  ornamental  designs  for  books  and  other 
illustrations,  finding  time  also  for  other  matters 
such  as  aquarium  gardens,  drawings  to  illustrate 
the  new  periodical  The  Oardm,  &c.  He  was 
likewise  the  author  of  a  dramatic  novelette  entitled 
Goethe  in  StraAurg,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Oattlenum'$  Magazine,  Once  a  Week,  &c. 

J.  O.  Wbstwood. 


art  sales. 

Mbbsrs.  Sothebt,  Wilkinson  aivd  Bomb 
sold  at  the  dose  of  last  week  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  engnvings,  drawiogs,  uid  sketches, 


more  remarkable  generally  for  number  than  for 

auality.  There  were  included,  bowever,  am<nig 
se  drairings  some  undoubtedly  genuine  though 
by  no  means  fiirtnnate  examples  of  the  work  of 
seversl  of  the  great  Ei^Ush  wateiMwlour  artists  of 
sixty  vears  ago:  among  them  Copley  Fielding, 
John  Sell  Gotmao,  and  Peter  De  Wint.  These, 
owing  often  more  to  the  peculiarly  unattractive 
nature  of  their  subjects  thui  to  the  mere  fact  of 
their  extreme  sketcbiness,  fell  generally  for  un- 
important prices.  There  were  sold  also  a  few 
English  portraits  in  line  and  mezzotint,  some 
foreign  portraits  by  the  Drevets,  Kdelinck,  and 
others,  rare  old  views  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam,  and  a  series  of  engravings  by 
Bartolozzi  and  his  school.  A  few  impresuona 
from  the  Liber  Studimntm  of  Turner  also  occurred 
in  tbe  sale ;  but,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  at 
the  most,  tiiese  were  very  indifferent,  and  often  in 
indi£brent  condition.  &nie  of  them  w^re  righUy 
sold  at  low  prices:  others  fetched  more  than 
might  have  been  antidpated. 


NOTES  ON  AST  AND  ASCSASOLOOT. 

The  private  view  of  paintings  and  sculpture  by 
Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  took  place  last  Saturday, 
the  14th  inst,  at  the  Gallery,  33  Piccadilly.  The 
catalogue  includes  twenty-eight  works,  of  which 
twenty-four  are  bv  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and 
four  liy  Mdlle.  Abbema.  Judged  as  works  of 
art  these  productions  cannot  receive  much  praise, 
bat  taken  as  experimepta,  an  unprejudiced  mind 
must  admit  that  they  show  great  promise,  and 
that  a  wonderful  effect  is  prrauced  without  the 
painter  possesdng  much  knowledge  or  having 
had  mucn  practice.  The  greater  number  of  the 
pfuntings  are  sketches  only,  and  the  oil-colour 
IS  treated  too  much  in  tKe  way  of  transparent 
water-colour,  the  varnish  being  used  too  freely, 
so  that  they  look  thin  and  sometimes  flimsv; 
JCa  Dormeuse  and  La  Liseute  are  instances.  6n 
the  other  hand,  La  Femtne  aux  Perruches  is 
charming  and  quite  finished  in  comparison:  it 
represents  the  slight  and  graceful  ^ure  of  a 
young  girl  in  a  clinging  peony-tinted  robe, 
playing  with  several  green  paroquets  that  sit 
along  a  cord;  a  bright  yellow  background 
surrounds  the  group,  making  a  very  pleasing 
whole.  No.  0,  a  sketch,  has  a  Spanish  air  about 
it,  as  luve  oUiera  of  these  piuntings,  the  strong 
colours  wd  daylight  being  more  Spanish-looking 
than  French.  Tim  ManAmde  de  Piifautis  the 
lai^t  punting  here;  in  this  there  is  some 
attempt  at  finish  and  tone.  Mdlle.  Bernhardt  has 
also  a  sea-piece,  which,  however,  is  not  happy, 
and  gives  the  impression  of  being  painted  on 
china.  The  painting  that  most  nearly  approaches 
being  satisfactory  is  Fantame  (No.  13),  a  half- 
length  study  of  a  lady  clad  in  many  shades  of 
warm  greys,  which  gives  the  eye  real  pleasure 
to  rest  upon ;  it  is,  too,  more  solidlv  painted 
than  the  others.  That  Mdlle.  Saiah  ^Bernhardt 
can  find  time  for  studying  and  working  in  art  in 
so  many  ways  is  certainly  wonderful,  and  shows 
an  unusual  amount  of  energy  and  industry. 
Among  the  pieces  of  sculpture  nere  exhibited  are 
a  small  copy  of  her  group,  Apt^  la  TempSte,  and 
busts  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  and  M.  William 
Busnack,  the  hXlxst  of  which  espedally  is  good. 

There  is  now  on  view  at  the  gallery  adjoining 
the  Indian  Museum,  South  Kensington,  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  pictures  by  the  clever 
Russian  painter  M.  Basil  Vereschagin.  There  are 
here  studies  of  Indian  temples,  landscapes,  people, 
and  animals.  Of  the  paintings  of  buildings  there 
are  many  that  are  most  charming :  those  of  temples 
carved  from  roof  to  base  almost  weary  the  eye 
with  the  elaboration  of  the  carving.  There 
axe  many  views  of  the  &vourite  pink-tinted 
buildings.  The  studies  of  doorways  (Nos.  7, 00, 
110),  with  curttuns  hung  about  them,  and  on  the 
walla  on  mther  ude  uie  remuns  of  andent 
fteecoes,  are  some  of  them  quite  pktaiee,  and 


most  hamumions  in  cdoor.    The  nun  tkt 
temple  of  FHIora  are  very  gnuid  (Noe.  4S,  47, 93] ; 
in  particular  the  study  of  the  Uock  of  aidntAetut 
supported  on  the  backs  of  a  row  of  ek^un^ 
grown  grey  with  age,  and^  roond  whose  feet  loif 
rank  grass  has  sprung  np,  is  very  strikios  ud  Git 
Of  the  studies  of  buildings,  mo9tl;tempki,iBifr 
E^iue,  No.  73,  a  tomb  standing  in  shadow  with  i 
sunny  wall  and  courtyard  behind,  is  chuniii^. 
Nos.  89  and  111,  of  Hernia  Monasteiy,  Udit, 
is  striking,  the  intense  white  of  the  loughnlli 
being  very  effective.   At  Ladak,  too,  ia  a  oat 
strange  dwelling,   built  iato  a  perpenGeAt 
brown  rock,  looking  extremely  like  the  contnt- 
tionof  somespedes  of  sand  nwrtin.  ThaUodse^ 
are  very  ddicatdy  done,  and  the  atmo^bok  dbi 
rwdered  most  successfully.  Thestoduaotelmb 
are  full  of  movement.   The  immenait^  of  the 
mountain  ranges  is  finely  g^ven  in  No.  127 ;  iri^ 
No.  101  might  almost  be  a  wraa  of  oor  on 
Thames,  so  fresh  and  cool  does  it  kxik.  Tlu  p» 
tmits  of  the  people  are  not  so  satisfiutorr,  tltlun^ 
the  pathetic, almostdejected,expreBBioiiuofteiii^ 
given ;  the  head  of  a  middle-^ged  womaa  (No.  30). 
who  bad  five  husbands,  is  full  of  chuicter  ul 
humour,  and  might  very  well  be  the  UhetiM 
a  shrewd  Irishwoman.   How  the  Buddhiat  pits: 
(No.  44)  could  possibly  dance  in  all  the 
vrraps,  with  the  enormous  headdress,  is  oertaitb 
a  puzzle.    No.  3  represents  a  fiae-tookiiig  H 
woman  with  an  uizious  gaze.   The  men  in  the 
reverse  of  beautiful,  and  tiie  priests,  in  Euqcua- 
val-Iike  costume,  are  hideous,  their  ocesnoiiilp* 
tesqueness  only  saving  ihem  from  canu^ilwi^ 
ofrevul^on.  The  studies  of  animals  are  intmii^r' 
There  have  lately  been  added  to  tluBlD&oait 
lection  scenes  of  the  late  Turco-Ruariu  ITir,!! 
which  accounts  of  different  incidents  are  pifUo^ 
given  ;  but  we  are  already  so  accuBto[BU.tlirH|E 
the  medium  of  our  own  illustrated  pfn.  ^ 
similar  scenes  that  they  do  not  maken^u 
impresHon  on  us  as  do  the  realistie  vm  A 
India. 

The  studio  of  Mr.  G.  Heath  Wilson  in  Ymm 
has  this  spring  afforded  a  most  intetes^  's^- 
viz.,  a  drawing  of  a  very  noble  deugn  tot  tl« 
cupola  of  St.  Paul's.    This  design  is  the  nmW 
work  of  Mr.  0.  Heath  Wilson  and  Mr.  B.  P. 
Pullan,  and  the  drawing  made  from  it  bu  li»i 
carefully  executed  under  their  united  diiectioa 
and  superintendence.   It  is  of  very  laige 
nearly  fifteen  feet  high  by  ten  feet  wide-wds 
painted  in  pure  distemper  on  canvas.  The  lubjMli 
illustrated  by  the  united  artists  are  taken  ffomtb* 
Te  l)eum.    In  their  design  Messrs.  Pulkn  w 
Heath  Wilson  have  divided  the  interior  of  tie 
cupola  into  eight  spaces  by  means  of  iiiigmiti« 
architectural  ribs,  nchly  decorated,  and  mseo  • 
thrones  whereon  are  seated  the  pn^uti  tm 
angels  hovering  above  them.    The  uitm»^ 
spaces,  full  of  brilliant  light,  are  occumedir 
apostles  enthroned,  by  martyrs,  saints,  sndii^ 
These  figures,  which  axe  extremely  well  bsUnw 
and  vigorously  drawn,  are  placed  m  zones  irooil 
the  dome.    The  general  -scheme  of  cokmia 
agreeable,  harmonious,  and  very  caref uUt  »■ 
sidered,  especially  with  reference  to  iJie  disaiS- 
ness  of  the  figures  snd  thdr  viuhiUtj  n  V 
above  the  spectator's  level.   The  whde 
grandiose  design  has  been  worked  out  mth 
care  and  is  imbued  with  a  reverential  spirit,"^ 
ticeable  in  the  graceful  forms  of  the 
angels  as  in  the  majestic  seated  figures  fflt'^ 
apostles.  And,  indeed,  the  two  artifltehaveiliffn 
themselves  animated  by  a  pure  love  of  thai 
and  declare  the  intention  of  their  work  to  «\ 
friendlv  offering  towards  the  sdution  of 
and  important  proUon.   Th^  bring  it 
as  an  exemplifioation  of  thdr  studies  and  )a#  ^■ 
decorative  art  in  its  Idgbest  monumental  coo^ 
tion.   They  offer  it  as  a  theme  for  the  ffoW 
emplovment  of  the  genius  of  our  greatest  arlist. 
not  only  with  a  view  to  the  decoration  of  oti 
metropolitan  cathedral,  but  to  the  fon»tion-M 
the  pnDdplea  of  tiie  Old  Masteit-of  a  sehwl « 
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artiBta  capaUe  of,  and  dedicated  to,  aach  work ; 
for,  if  Bucceasfii],  the  dec(n&tion  of  St.  Paul's  would 
give  an  impetus  hitherto  laddog  to  true  monu- 
moDtal  painliiig  io  England.  It  would  alao 
promote  the  elavatioii  of  ^Goiative  art  in  guieral, 
which  has  not  yet  attained  a  happy  poution  in 
oar  coontry. 

Mr.  Jakes  Jackson  Jabtbs  has  lately  acqiured 
a  collection  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  drawings 
with  the  view  of  eecuriug  them  for  his  own 
countrj.  No  such  collection  has  ever  been  ob- 
tained *by  the  United  States,  and  this  one,  both  in 
number  and  importance,  will  place  them  in  a  high 
position  among  the  possessors  of  such  important 
works  of  art.  Toe  collection  was  made  mtunly  in  the 
last  century  by  Count  Maggiori,  ofFermo,  awriter 
on  art  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna. 
AdditionB  have  been  made  in  the  present  century 
from  other  colleotions,  especially  the  Marietti  and 
that  of  the  artist  Ai^ini,  wlw  died  forty  years 
since  at  Bologna.  It  is  conndered  by  good 
judges  to  be  one  of  the  beet  in  Italy.  There 
are  very  few  drawings  of  the  quattrocentisto 
artists.  Tbe  strength  of  the  eolleetion  lies  in  thoee 
of  the  two  fallowing  centnries,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  rich  and  Taried  a  series  conld  be  obtained 
in  Italy,  seeing  that  it  contains  bo  many  drawings 
of  the  Spanish,  German,  and  Flemish,  as  well  as 
of  the  Italian  schools.  The  drawings  are  in  ad- 
mirable condition,  for  the  most  part  of  excellent 
qiiality,  and  exceedingly  interesting  from  their 
Timed  nature.  In  the  movements  now  in  progress 
in  America  for  the  formation  of  museums  of 
works  of  art  of  different  descriptions,  of  casts  and 
copies,  no  mora  important  step  eonld  be  taken 
than  the  acqmsition  of  orifpnal  drawings  and  de- 
aigna  by  a  consideTable  nomber  of  the  most  famous 
artists  of  the  past.  Tbe  drawings  are  so  good, 
and  tharpreserration  isso  perfect— in  this  respect, 
Indeed,  th^  are  of  rare  quality— that  their  posses- 
ion must  pnre  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  fast 
xising  American  school  of  artists. 

Thb  isTOsr  with  which  etching  is  regarded  at 
the  present  day  as  a  means  of  ardstie  expression, 
lx>th  by  artists  thenuelTee  and  the  instmoted  ^ub- 
lie  for  whom  they  work,  is  seen  by  the  Tanoua 
publications  that  offer  as  this  kind  of  illustration. 
Jj'Art  reckons  on  its  sti^  most  of  the  best  etchers 
in  France,  as  k  shown  by  their  contributions  to 
the  Salon  tins  year,  where  thirteen  out  of  the 
seventeen  engravers  who  recaved  mention  were 
contributors  to  tluit  joumaL   The  Portfolio  also 
gives  us  from  month  to  month  excellent  specimens 
of  the  etcher's  skill;  but  notwithstanding  the 
supply  afforded  from  these  and  other  sources, 
the  taste,  and  consequently  the  demand,  for  etch- 
ings has  increased  so  greatly  of  lata  years 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  announced 
a  new  monthly  magazine  called  The  Etcher,  which 
is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  works  executed  with 
tbe  etching  needle.    Nearly  fifty  artists,  it  is 
stated,  have  already  promised  contributions,  and 
amonfr  them  are  Back  vrell-kaown  names  aa  Dr. 
j:Tersiied,  U.  Lalanne,  J.  D.  AVatson,  0.  F. 
Slooombe,  Birket  Foster,  W.  a  Scott,  J.  P. 
IIt«eltine,  E.  S.  Ohattock,  and  others  from  whom 
we  may  equally  expect  good  and  careful  work.  The 
first  nuDiber,  which  wiU  be  published  by  Messrs. 
\Villiame  and  Norgate  on  July  1,  will  contain 
Bait  Gathering,  by  R.  W.  Macbeth ;  Jtamtgate 
Uitrbour,  by  J.  P.  Heseltine;  and  The  Noma, 
by  W.  B.  Scott.   No  impressions  will  be  taken 
from  a  plate,  it  is  expreesly  promised,  after  it 
shows  signs  of  wear,  so  tiiat-  subscribe  to  The  . 
Etcher  may  tmst  to  having  their  prints  in  a  good 
state. 

Ths  awards  of  the  Salon  this  year  have  caused 
considerable  surprise  in  France,  in  that  the  juries 
have  been  bold  enough  to  deput  from  traditional 
oonTeation,  and  have  bestowed  prizes  on  the 
works  most  distinguished  by  originality  and 
merit  independently  of  any  other  considerations. 
Thus  tbe  medal  of  n<Hioar  for  pftintjng  has  been 
bestowed  apon  U.  Oarolus  Dozan  for  us  msgnifi- 


cent  portrait  of  Mdme.  la  Oomtesse  V.,  though 
such  a  thing  has  never  been  known  before  as  that 
a  portoait  painter  should  carry  off  this  medal.  In 
sculpture  the  medal  of  honour,  as  well  as  tbe 
first-class  medal,  was  awarded  to  a  young  sculptor, 
M.  Benj  de  Sednt-Marceaux,  for  a  work — Ghne 
gardant  U  teeret  de  In  tombe — which  had  elicited 
the  highest  praise  from  toities,  bnt  which  was 
scarcely  expected  to  win  &vonr  from  the  jury 
before  several  works  1^  older  and  better-known 
artists.  The  "Prix  de  Salon"  also  has  been 
carried  off  by  a  yonng  artist,  M.  Francois  Fla- 
meag,  son  of  the  eminent  engraver,  for  hu  jncture 
of  La  Nubiemu,  though  the  work  has  none  of 
the  academic  excellences  for  which  this  prize  has 
tutherto  been  awarded,  but  is  distinguished  for  its 
boldness  and  individuality.  These  awards  seem 
in  general  to  have  fpven  great  satisfaction,  though 
of  course  a  few  Adherents  to  the  (dd  order  of 
things  are  dissatisfied  vrith  thrai. 

Ws  hear  from  Rome  that  the  fine  mural  paint- 
ings discovered  in  the  grounds  of  the  Palazzo 
Famesina  during  the  excavations  for  the  Tiber 
works  have  now  been  nearly  all  detached  from 
the  walls.  Two  experiencra  urtists  were  sum- 
moned from  Pompeii  to  insure  the  sqccms  of  the 
very  delicate  operation.  These  frescoes,  great 
and  small  together,  are  thirty-two  in  number,  and 
at  the  date  of  our  news  had  all  been  removed 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  largest,  each 
of  which  covered  the  wall  of  a  room. 
They  are  fine  works  in  the  Greco-Roman 
sl^Ie.  The  lower  portion  of  the  wall  is  devoted 
to  landscapes.  Above  are  fregi  representing 
dramatic,  historical,  or  mythological  scenes, 
which  the  arohaeologistB  are  endeavouring  to  in- 
teiiaet.  The  figures  have  marvellous  artistic 
merit  Of  very  correct  draughtsmanship,  in  colour 
and  effect  they  resemble  Dutch  sketches,  and 
although  at  least  twenty  centuries  old,  they  are  aa 
fresh  as  if  recentiy  painted.  Each  painting  when 
detached,  with  the  coat  of  plaster  aoheriog  to  it, 
is  carefully  packed  in  a  separate  case.  These 
cases  are  placed  for  the  present  in  a  laive  ground- 
floor  hall  annexed  to  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmo 
and  Bamiano,  and  now  belonging  to  the  director 
of  the  excavations.  Here  they  are  to  be  carefully 
unpacked  and  framed. 

M.  Loma  de  Oosteb,  a  well-known  expert  in 
coins  and  medab,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Seme  be^e  de  tmmumetiguet  died  on  the  9th 
insL,  agea  seventy-tight. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living'  Belman 
artists  is  to  be  held  at  Oharleroi  from  July  13  to 
September  1. 

SioHOB  SiEFAiro  Ubsi,  the  painter  of  La 
Caeoiata  del  Duea  tPAime,  has  just  despatcJud  to 
the  Munich  exlubition  an  imptnrtant  oil-colour 
representing  an  incident  in  the  career  of  ffianca 
Gapello.   Its  technical  merits  are  very  great 

A  TCKvr  porch,  in  tJie  Ionic  style,  has  just  been 
discovered  at  (Mympia  and  will  be  at  once  un- 
earthed. The  head  of  one  of  the  tympanum 
statues  has  also  been  found,  and  a  metope  repre- 
senting tiie  struggle  of  Heracles  witii  the 
Amazons. 

The  value  of  the  Portfolio  this  month  lies 
chiefiy  in  the  splendid  reproduction  it  gives  us  of 
Albrecht  Diirer'a  well-known  engraving  called 
The  Knight,  Death,  and  DmU.  However  well  we 
may  know  this  plate,  it  never  loees  ite  hold  over 
the  ima^nation.  It  possesses,  indeed,  all  the 
fascination  of  an  unsolved  riddle,  and  we  turn  to 
it  again  and  agiun  seeking  its  meaning.  Such  a 
reproduction  as  this — executed  by  Amand  Durand's 
wonderfully  effective  process,  by  which  he  imites 
phot<^;raphy  with  etching — is  in  truth  a  possession 
that  forms  a  sort  of  artistic  education  in  itself. 
It  compares  with  advantage  with  the  usual  prints, 
with  all,  perhafie,  except  very  fine  and  rare  im- 
pressions wltich  can  only  be  guned  at  the  cost  of 
a  small  fortune.  Tlw  " contemporarr  artist" 
who  receives  iUostration  this  month  is  Mr.  John 


MacWhirter,  A.R.A.,  who  is  represented  by  his 
picture  The  Vanguard — a  drove  of  cattie  in  the 
snow  of  a  highland  glen,  etched  by  C.  O.  Murra;^ . 
Mr.  Hamerton  finishes  his  delightfully  frank  criti- 
cism of  that  "  monster  of  immorality,  impudence, 
and  ingratitude"  the  Spanish  artist  Goya,  and 
Mr.  A.  Lang  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of 
"High  Tory  Oxford." 

The  Gazette  de*  Seaux-Arta  opens  with  a  re- 
view by  tbe  Marquis  de  Chennevi&rea  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Drawings  by  Old  Masters  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  of  which  M.  Burty  gave 
an  account  in  the  Acadeut  of  June  7.  Most  of 
the  drawings  reproduced  are  from  Mr.  Malcolm's 
collection,  exhibited  at|the  Orosvenor  Gallery,  but 
there  ore  one  or  two  of  some  interest  that  will  be 
unknown  to  the  English  student  M.  Benjamin 
Fillon,  while  disclaiming  the  intention  of  writing 
a  learned  treatise,  yet  bestows  a  great  deal  of 
learned  remark  upon  that  curious  mediaeval  work 
the  Hypnirotmnachie,  or  Dream  of  PoUphile. 
Several  of  the  illustrations  from  the  Italian  edi- 
tion are  reproduced.  A  first  article  on  the  Salon  \ 
a  continuation  of  M.  Clement  de  Ris's  articles  on 
the  Musses  du  Nord,  in  which  he  deals  with 
paintings  of  the  Flemish  school  in  the  Hermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  usual  half-yearly 
bibliography,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  number. 


IHB    COKfiKE    TBASfAIBE    AT    XHX  OAIXrr 
THBiTRBi 

m. 

Ahoso  a  good  many  things  that  appear  to  have 
surprised  M.  Saroey  since  his  recent  arrival  in  tlus 
country  in  company  with  M.  Got  and  his  associates, 
is  the  circumstance  that  audiences  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  have  manifestiy  preferred  Le  Gmdre  de 
Mons.  Poirier  to  Ze  Dmti-Monde.  The  latter  play 
is  regarded  by  that  esteemed  and  experienced  critic 
of  the  drama  as  the  masterpiece  of  a  writer  of 
the  very  first  rack,  a  work  destined  to  hold 
a  permanent  place  in  the  repertory  of  the 
Theatre  Franpais;  while  for  MM.  Augier  and 
Sandeau's  comedy  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
exhibit  that  sort  of  contemptuous  approbation 
which  it  is  cuRtomary  to  bestow  upon  thin^ 
that  we  r^^rd  as  good  enough  for  their 
day,  and  deMrvin^,  perhaps,  of  the  applause  of 
past  times,  but  dead  wy  ont  of  date  and  beneath 
the  serioQs  attention  of  a  more  enlighteDedgrama- 
tion.  In  brief,  it  is  impossible  to  read  M.  ^trcey's 
observations  without  feeling  that  he  re^fards 
English  audiences  and  critics  as  folk  upon  whom 
the  higher  qualities  of  comedy  writing  are  for  tha 
most  part  wasted,  since  they  have  little  ei^iacity 
for  enjoyii^  anvthing  but  simple  common-sense, 
and  humour  and  satire  of  a  rather  obvious  kind. 

When  we  look  into  the  grounds  of  this 
untisttering  view,  it  seems  happily  to  lie 
no  deeper  than  the  fact  that  the  dramatic 
fashions  of  the  day  in  France  do  not  happen 
to  be  equally  fashionable  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  That  M.  Dumas  is  not  merely  a 
dramatist  but  a  social  philosopher,  everyone 
knows.  Whether  he  is  writing  a  pamphlet  in 
support  of  a  play,  or  a  play  In  support  oi^  a  pam- 
phlet, his  function  as  a  teacher  in  morals,  or,  as  tlw 
unsympathetic  mij^t  prefer  to  say,  a  propagator 
of  social  paradoxes,  is  rarely  lost  sight  of.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  there  is  a  littie  difficult,  not 
merely  in  sympathising  with  his  views,  but  even 
in  determining  what  ia  the  thesis  which  he 
is  pledged  to  maintain.  But  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  ethical  proposition  in  view  we 
are  made  to  feel  from  the  constant  tendency 
of  his  personages  to  get  as  it  were  into  the 
pulpit  and  hold  forth  in  polished  'style  upon 
what  are  vaguely  known  as  social  queetions.  Tnat 
M.  Dumas  has  been  successful  in  bringing  this 
new  fashion  into  repute  in  France  is  clear.  We 
see  it  in  the  almost  total disappearance  from  the 
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repertory  of  the  best  theatres  of  such  writers  as 
Scribe,  'Whose  works,  or  some  of  them  at  least — 
ifl  Camaradfrift  and .  Xe  Verre  d'Eau  to  wit — 
fvere  wont  in  times  gone  by  to  "  number  good 
intellecta."  It  is  even  more  appuent  in  the  cir- 
comBtance  that  M.  Dumas'  illnstrious  contemporary 
M.  Auffiar  has  long  learned  to  conform, 
inaomnui  that  the  principal  author  of  Le 
Qendre  de  Mont.  Poirier  now  philosophises  in 
such  comedies  as  Les  Foarchambardt,  appearing  to 
find  no  more  dilliculty  in  the  change  from  the  old 
manner  to  tbe  new  than  the  ladies  experienced 
when  they  cast  off  the  crinoline  of  the  Empire  in 
favour  of  the  lank  mediaeval  draperies  or  the  ti(^ht- 
tied  skirts  of  the  new  Republic.  M.  Sarcey, 
original  thinker  and  admirable  critic  as  he  is,  beiofj: 
essentially  a  Parisian  and  a  man  of  his  time,  is 
naturally  pleased  with  this  latest  revolution 
in  dramatic  modes ;  but  there  seems  Utile  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  next  generation  wHI  have 
any  greater  sympathy  with  his  present  views 
than  De  himself  would  now  feel  for  the  opinions  of 
the  critics  who  some  qunrter  of  a  century  ago 
denounced  Le  Manage  d'Ohjmpe  as  marking  a 
disastrous  tendency  on  tbe  part  of  M.  Augier  to 
adopt  the  dramatic  heresies  of  his  philosophical 
rival  After  all,  the  true  biuuness  of  comedy  is 
the  play  of  human  passion  and  the  exposure  of 
human  foibles  in  close  association  with  an  in- 
geniously constructed  fable.  Though,  thanks  to  a 
polished  style  and  to  a  company  of  actors  skilled 
above  all  in  the  arts  which  relieve  tbe  tediousnesa 
of  loni^  speeches,  audiences  may  now  permit  the 
dramatist  to  encroach  upon  tlie  provinces  of 
the  preacher,  the  debater,  or  the  writer  of  tracts,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  elements  in  their  nature 
essentially  undramatic  will  retain  a  permanent 
place  in  the  art  of  writing  for  the  F>tage. 

As  regwrda  Xe  Demi-Monde,  the  failure  to  please 
may  perhaps  be  not  unfairly  set  down  to  the 
absence  of  qualities  more  likely  to  stand  the  test 
of  time.  Its  disquisitions  on  quettime  moralet 
certainly  have  not  consoled  our  audiences  lor  the 
dulness  of  its  story  or  the  naked  deformity  of  its 
picture  of  manners.  M.  Sarcey  is  a  little  toomoch 
given  to  assume  that  &iglish  audieooes  dwnand  in 
tbe  first  pUco  an  abaolttte  ezdanon  of  all  reference 
to  Eoeial  sins.  Our  stage  has  not  yet  quite  ar- 
rived at  the  point  of  ta^g  Baiquin  or  Mdme. 
de  Genlis  for  its  most  approved  models.  It  can 
even  tolerate  very  wicked  personages ;  but  Ei^lish 
audiences  object  to  being  made  to  sit  dovni,  as  it 
mre,  for  three  home  in  an  atmosphere  of  vulgar 
selfi^eM  and  vice  of  an  odiooa  kind  without  the 
compensation  of  any  nobler  purpose  than  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  tcAlenu  of  manners  which  may  be 
true  or  false,  but  which  is  undoubtedly  repuIslTe. 
What  problem  JS«  Demi-Monde  seta  iorth,  I 
confess  I  am  unable  to  discover ;  nor  is  it  clear 
what  moral  it  enforces,  unless  it  be  that  a  young 
lady  who  can  handle  much  pitch  without  being  de- 
filed may  (Hie  day  be  rewarded  with  all  that 
is  left  of  the  heart  and  fortone  of  a  gen- 
tleman wbo,  having  graduated  in  all  sorts  of 
vioee,  is  at  length  prepared  to  settle  down  to  a 
more  decent  life.  The  rafinemait  and  eaae  of  M. 
DeLsiinay  in  the  ehanetar  of  De  Jalin,  and  the 
grave  eacneatneaa  of  M.  Febvie  in  the  part  of  the 
duped  and  contemptible  De  Naojae,  rendered  these 
ftatuies  perliapB  even  m<»e  unacceptable.  Of  Mdlle. 
(Voizette's  Baroness  it  could  only  be  said  that  it 
seemed  to  reflect  with  the  fidelity  of  the  camera 
cbtcura  the  characteriatics  of  a  worthless  and 
vninterestiDg  type  of  heroine.  Nor  did  the  some- 
what damaged  simplicitj  of  Hdlie.  Broisat's  Uar- 
cdte  afford  much  relief  m  a  composition  so  heavily 
chafed  with  unsavoury  ingredients.  Le  Gendre 
de  Mem.  Pomer,  on  the  contnuTi  Mtirises  human 
weakness  in  an  essentiaUy  sound  and  wholesome 
fashion.  It  is  doubtleae  only  the  oUL  story  of  the 
Totgar-minded  parmtu  aqurinr  to  Metal  distino- 
taoD,  and  willing  to  aaoifloe  a  teloved  daughtM-'s 
kajqiiaMa  in  the  pnmit  of  thii  di^abed  olgect. 
But  with  what  v^oor  of  ontiise  tbe  dnnuiten 
ace   riwtehed,  how  amariog  ia  tbe  diolog'te, 


and  this  without  once  overstepping  the  limits 
which  separata  mere  displays  of  wit  or  profund- 
ity of  observation  from  tbe  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  discourse  on  the  stage,  which  are 
to  develop  character,  to  depict  the  eonflict  of 
passion  ana  self-love,  and  to  aid  at  the  same  time 
in  the  unfolding  of  a  story.  Beudes  these  quali- 
ties, M.  Sarcey  most  permit  us  to  admire  in  Le 
Geiutre  de  Mona,  Poirier  tbe  admirable  dramatic  art 
with  which  the  authors  hold  the  balance  between 
tbe  two  sides  of  the  argument — the  exag- 
gerated pride  of  family  and  plebeian  bonstrulness  ; 
between  tbe  young  nobleman  who,  while  ho  de- 
spises trade,  is  glad  to  spunge  upon  its  profits,  and 
tbe  millionaire  wbo,  anecting  to  regard  rank  as 
"but  the  guinea's  Btamp,"^et  cares  not  to  conceal  his 
slavish  envy  and  admiration.  It  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  say  which  deals  to  the  other  tbe  more 
dexterous  blows — the  indolent,  self-indulgent  De 
Presle  or  the  complaisant  but  finally  enraged  Poirier 
whom  M.  Got  represents  with  such  rare  force  and 
abundance  of  characteristic  touches.  The  very 
essence  of  Balzac's  inexhaustible  gallery  of  pros- 
perous eptdert  seems  to  lurk  in  the  actor's  move- 
ments, gestures,  and  attitudes,  to  find  lubtle 
indications  in  the  inflections  of  his  voice  and  the 
ever-changing  expression  of  bis  features.^  In  tlus 
latter  comedy  Mdlle.  Croizette  was  certainly  more 
successful  than  in  her  famous  impersonation  of 
tbe  heroine  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet's  comedy,  Le 
Sphinx,  a  work  which  seems  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  repertory  of  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais, 

The  representatioii  of  Fnui9oiB  Ooppde's  ^ce- 
ful  and  tender  dramatic  poem  Le  Luthur  de 
Cremone  inevitably  sufiered  from  the  assignment 
of  the  part  of  the  hunchback  Filippo  to  M. 
Coquelia  the  elder.  The  powers  of  this  admirable 
actor  are  certainly  not  limited  to  strictly  comic 
characters,  as  was  sufficiently  shown  by  his 
skilfully-studied  and  most  effective  performance  of 
the  Due  de  Septmonts  in  L'Etratufire ;  but  nature 
has  deuied  him  that  peculiar  quality  of  voice 
without  which  it  is  in  vain  to  strive  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  andienoes.  This  ahort- 
eomiog  served  to  call  attention  to  a  defi- 
ciency of  a  serious  kind  in  the  etodt  of  avail- 
able talent,  including  both  9oei&airt»  andjwnnoR- 
naire$.  Among  the  younger  male  performers,  II. 
Mounet-SuUy  fuone  possesses  truly  pathetic  tones, 
but  his  voice  has  a  peculiarly  sombre  cast,  which 
is  best  suited  to  the  heroes  of  tragedy  of  the  ideal 
kind.  In  pathelic  scenes  of  a  domestic  character 
his  utterances  seem  always  to  overcharge  the 
situation  with  gloom  and  udoeaB. 

Among  the  crowded  audience  assembled  at  tbe 
Gaiety  on  Tuesday  evening  to  witoess  the  per- 
formance of  Zaire  there  were  probably  very  few 
persons  who  had  much  previous  acquaintance 
with  Voltaire's  tragedies;  still  fewer  who  had 
ever  seen  one  of  those  works  represented  on  the 
stage.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say 
that  Ihe  majority  of  the  spectators  sat  down  with  a 
foregone  conclusion  against  the  acting  qualities  of 
the  tragedy  wliich,  as  all  readers  of  theatrical 
"  ana  "  are  aware,  was  deeigned  to  present  a  story 
of  jealousy  and  nnavuling  remorse  akin  to  the 
story  of  OtheUo,  hat  in  a  way  more  conform- 
able to  French  taste*  and  prevailing  notions  of  the 
canons  of  the  ancient  drama.  The  curious  in  this 
field  may,  perhaps,  somewhere  have  lighted  upon 
Oeofiroys  aavage  oondemnatiou  of  this  play, 
which  seventy  or  eigh^  years  ago  mised  disputes 
in  Fraooe  that  might  be  compared  with  tbe  famous 
controversy  here  arinng  out  of  Bowles's  depre- 
dation of  the  poetical  claims  of  Pope.  Zaire 
is  indeed  invested  with  many  aasodations  of 
intwest  That  the  tragedy  was  especially 
designed  to  convert  the  English  dmmatic 
Doeta  from  the  error  of  their  ways  was  avowed 
by  the  author,  who  dedicated  his  work  in  a  long 
pre&tory  emsUe  to  M.  A.  Falksnv,  isaiebaad 
aoglus.  In  a  seeoBd  cUdiostunif  addmsed  in 
17;t6— thrae  years  klsi^to  tba  mum  English 
merchant,  who.  it  appaaiti,  had  now  baeome  Sir 
U.  Falksnsr,  Si^^  ^ml—fliir  to  tiu  Ottoaun 


Porte,  Voltaire  expatiates  on  thedemetita  of En^ 
liah  acting,  on  tjje  merits  of  his  play,  wd  on  tfc 
causes  of  the  feilure  of  some  of  its  pcnnts  to  m. 
press  English  audieeces  in  a  traoBlsted  fonn.  He 
refers  with  a  comical  kind  of  uBcoBscioot  wL^ 
satis&etion  to  the  cneuoiataBce  tfaatsnEoili^ 
gentleman  named  Bond  had  aetmlly  exmiedni^ 
the  excitement  of  representiDg  ths  iwuwttt  k' 
Lusignan  at  a  private  perfomuace  in  Tiri 
BuilcUogs,  Strand ;  though  vnth  chtnetoiitir' 
prudence  he  apprises  readers  ^t  dwH 
had  since  been  performed  by  comedue  tit 
happier  results.  The  veraon'  here  leferti  n 
seems  to  have  been  that  known  as  AarraHi;. 
Zara,  which,  brought  out  at  Xhaxj  U>. 
in  1736,  had  a  great  success  and  became  &  popui 
play,  retaining  the  favour  of  the  public  STcn  lur. 
to  the  end  of  the  century. 

What  surprised  spectators  at  the  Gaiatr  wepr  • 
bably  not  the  tedious  pomposity  of  tbe  hanii)nia  '<i 
the  Mussulmans  and  the  Cbnsti&ns  ia  favors: 
thdr  respective  religions,  but  the  sterlin;  dtuuii; 
qualities  of  many  of  tbe  scenes.  The  pUv 
forth  a  simple  pathetic  story  of  a  Chritthii  p:. 
who  beii^  captured  when  young  has  been  nut: 
in  the  Mohammedan  £uth  and  is  od  tbe  pob  ui 
being  united  in  marriage  to  a  most  eseoplvr 
*'  Sultan  of  Jerusalem,"  when  she  makes  tiie  cin 
covery  of  her  birth  and  finds  ber  aged  kihrT  i 
prisoner,  and  her  brother,  a  Christian  koL'ii;, 
vainly  seeking  his  release.    The  conOict  Wum 
religious  obligation  and  family  aOection  on  tb<;^£- 
hand,  and  habit  and  love  for  the  Sultan  (hsaa 
on  the  other,  furnishes  the  tragic  fouDiiii': 
of  the  play.    Acted  as  they  are  with  eniit- 
though  rather  ill-govwoed  power  byM.M«itt:- 
SuUy  and  with  the  most  toucbinggraceuJiade:- 
uess  and  beautifully  modulated  diction  lir  iiHii:. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  love  scenes  wen  iolioTei 
with  manifest  interest  and  sym^th;.  !&s  a 
oertMn  point,  however,  the  haodhng  offtt^ 
becomes  weak  and  undecided.   As  it  fnuu.- 
subject  is  not  exactly  religious  antigdoisiuW' 
rather  jealousy,  which  for  aught  tbit  ii 
might  have  been  eronsed  just  as  wdl  if  vaif. 
Mi^mmedonism  nor  Ohristiuiity  bad  betL  i> 
volved  in  the  storjr.    Tempted  by  a  nD^> 
mild  and  inoffensive  kind  of  Ingo,  tbe  litu 
observes  the  mysterious  oommunicatioDs  bttrv': 
Zai're  and  her  brother  Nerestan,  and  niitikiit: 
these  for  indications  of  love  be  stabs  fai>  va- 
happy  betrothed,  then  learns  the  mistske  be 
made,  and  commits  suicide  on  the  scene,  h^-- 
be  observed  that  in  this  double  deed  of  violfi» 
committed  coram  poptUo,  we  ba^'e  do  iocoi- 
siderable  departure  from  classic  rules.  Tbii 
scene  is  not  changed  once  during  the  p!if<(^ 
ance  Ib  a  concession  to  modern  tastss  iv  ^ 
the  author  is  not  respoosible.    Hme  wHet- 
however,  coneero  us  bat  littie.   It  is  more  td 
purpose  that  Uis  treatment  of  the  ihmaiAi 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  any  trace  of  tbe  » 
exhaustible  pathos  of  the  fiaal  scene  in  Oun>. 
which  nevertheless  seems  clearly  to  h»w  be* 
directly  imiteted  by  the  French'  poet  in  hii 
fashion.   In  order  to  detect  its  feeblaiei!  i- 
turdlj  necessaiy  to  recall  to  mind  the  mtftvuie^ 
final  address  of  Othello  vrith  its  curious  Ob«> 


of   thought  and 


imagery  return*  - 
lit.  |^«. 


vein 

that  Bupreme  moment,  as  early  life 
sodations  are  said  commonly  to  ^°',)'T 
in  the  hour  of  approaching  death,  and  V**" 
ing  itself  with  that  universal  weakness  « 
the  demre  to  stand  well  in  tbe  winuw  s^ 
fellows  even  when  for  ev«  "  deaf^to  If^Ji 
blame."  This  is  tbe  stiun  in  whiehtbe  t«». 
Othello  diBOoniaes  of  his  woes  tothe  sarnnn^ 
the  scene : — 

"  Ton  foi,  tons  tea  chzMws,  ^prensat  t« 
henrs, 

N'ea  parleiont  jamais  sass  r^iwtdre  d»  p<s"  '■ 
Uait  si  la  virite  par  toi  «e  fiiit  ^"f^^'.tMt. 
En  dilMtaot  mon  crime,  oo  b»  pUaoirs 
Parte  aox  tieas  «»  poigeaid,  q«*  mm  bw 
A  ploBgA  dans  aa  sMn  qni  dat  a'tees>B*i 
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Dia-lenr  qiw  j'ai  doaai  Is  matt  la  ploa  iflkeaw 
A  la  plaa  digiw  ftum,  i  la  ptos  Taftaanse 
DoDt  la  cM  ait  totmi  lea  iaiiOMDbi  appat ; 
Dts-lau  qa'&  s«a  gMoux  j'araU  mis  idbs  itats ; 
Dia-levr  qua  dans  ton  tang  cette  main  sVst  ploDgie ; 
lha  qua  je  VtAoxaiB,  at  que  je  nogio." 

{It  M  ^IM.) 

Snah  is  the  style  which  the  illostrioas  French 
post  recommended  to  the  special  sttentioa  of 
the  oonotTTmeo  of  Sbakapere  in  bis  epistle  to 
la  ChevaUer  Falkeoer  "  -which  ooneludes  with 
the  observations: — "Yoa  shoald  submit  to  the 
rulee  of  our  theatre  aa  we  submit  to  the  teachings 
I  >f  voor  pluloaophers.  We  hare  made  experiments 
on  human  as  yon  have  dooa  in  dealing  with 
phyaical  natve.  Tha  art  of  plaaiin^  Mams  to  be 
tb«  pionnoa  of  Fmwe,  as  the  art  of  thinking  is 
yooTs."  Mot  Thoxas. 


HVSIC. 

JTEW  nmo&L  vmajaxnosB. 

It  is  aeucely  necessary  to  remark  that  bnt  a  very 
small  proporUon  of  the  sheet  music  issued  in  a 
never-ending  stream  by  the  leading;  publishers 
attains  other  than  the  most  ephemertu  popularity, 
or,  indeed,  deserves  a  better  fate  than  that  of 
speedy  oblivion.   To  glance  critically  through  a 
pile  of  the  latest  effusions  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a  course  calculated  to  strengthen  any  optimist 
Titiwft  on  the  taste  of  the  general  public.  Observ- 
ing that  a  few  grains  of  wheat  are  lost  in  a  bushel 
of  chaff,  one  is  irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  graat  demand  must  exist  for  the  chaff. 
:StiU  it  would  be  adopting  needlessly  rigid  prin- 
ciples to  assert  that  what  is  called  diawing-room 
music  has  no  right  to  consideration ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  rapid  surrey  of  a  large  number  of  new 
pieces,  we  shall  direct  attention  to  thoee  which 
appear  to  be  meritorious  of  their  kind,  whether 
the  form  of  art  to  which  they  belong  be  elevated 
or  lowly.  From  a  parcel  of  Messrs.  Ashdown  and 
rony's  recent  pubhcati<m8  we  select  for  primary 
mention  a  Suite  de  JPAom  by  H.  Walmisley  Little. 
Of  late  there  have  been  many  indications  of  a  re- 
vival of  taste  for  the  old  dance  forms  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  but  an  en- 
tire tuiie  is  rather  a  serious  matter,  and  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  a  composer  does  well  to  ham- 
per himself  by  adopting  a  structure  which  almost 
I'orlnda  the  free  exercise  of  his  imagination.  The 
suite  before  us  consists  of  a  prelude,  earabande, 
gavott«,  minuet,  and  bourr^e,  all  in  the  key  of  G, 
except  the  minuet,  which  is  in  D.   Mr.  little 
writes  like  a  musician,  and  his  work  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  the 
oldw  masters,  while  he  has  not  neglected  to  in- 
fuse a  certain  amount  of  modern  feeling  into 
it.    We  shall  await  with  pleasure  farther  ex- 
amples of  his  skill  in  composition.   Mr.  Sydney 
Smith's  Marche  HmgroUe-  is  misnamed,  as  it  is 
merelT  a  commonplace  march  with  no  distinguish- 
ing  character,  Hungarian  or  otherwise.  Again 
his  Ballade  in  A  flat  is  a  mere  study  in  arpeg- 
ihoa :  but  bis  iantaaia  on  TaimJuiMer  Is  a  good 
t:.\aaiple  of  such  things,  inasmuch  as  he  has  not 
:>ubjected  Wagner's  music  to  superfluous  oma- 
luentation.   Four  duets  for  female  voices  by  Giro 
I'inauti  may  receive  a  word  of  acknowledgment. 
"  It  is  not  ^wavs  May  "  and  "  There  is  a  reaper  " 
Hre  the  most  pleasing;  the  othen  an  oommon- 
|ldce. 

Eight  Songtfor  Three  Female  Voices,  by  Ferdi- 
nand Ililler,  Op.  17G  (Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  and 
<*•>.),  belong  to  a  higher  order  of  composition. 
The  words,  English  and  German,  are  simple,  not 
to  say  childish,  and  the  music  is  well  Boited  to  the 
beeds  of  TOcaustB  whose  acquirements  are  bat 
tuodest  *,  but  most  of  the  numbers  are  charmingly 
tresb  and  piquant  nevertheless,  and,  of  course,  un- 
exceptionable in  a  musicianly  asnse.  Herr 
I  leDsehel's  song  "  O  hush  (bee^  my  baUe,"  will 
coaipan  bvouiaUy  with  other  settings  of  Sir 
\V  alter  S»tt's  words.   The  nfiain  is  pleas- 


ing. A  two-part  song,''  EeinFeuer  keineEohle," 
the  same  composer,  cannot  be  so  highly  recom- 
mended. The  vmoe  parts  are  written  in  canon, 
but  tiu  genoal  efibet  is  not  pleating,  and  the  false 
relation  in  bar  7  is  deddedly  hatsh.  A  song 
by  Myles  B.  Fostw,  "Only  a  broken  dolly,"fihow8 
in  the  muuc  such  evident  traces  of  a  graceful 
fancy  that  it  is  a  pit^  the  composer  did  not  select 
some  more  appropriate  verses.  "  If  in  a  year  " 
and  "Autumn  leaves,"  two  songs  by  Eliza  P. 
Freake,  are  favourable  examples  of  the  ordinary 
English  ballad ;  but  "  Sleep,  darling,  sleep,"  by 
J.  bchonbach,  is  superior  in  poetic  feeling,  though 
some  of  the  progressions  in  the  accompaniment 
are  crude.  Barcarolle,  for  the  pianoforte,  by 
Alexander  Rowland,  is  a  quiet  but  well-written 
piece  of  very  moderate  difficulty.  Mr.  R.  Harvey 
Liihr's  setting  of  the  126th  Paatm  was  referred  to 
some  time  since  in  commendatory  terms.  It  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  reauirements  of  church 
choirs.  'To  my  Feltew  TVaimter,  five  pictures  on 
a  journey,  by  Francis  Davenport,  Op.  3,  consists 
of  some  curious  and  eccentric  sketches  for  the 
piano,  in  which  abrupt  changes  of  key,  singular 
alternatives  of  triplets  and  even  notes,  and  unusual 
prolongation  of  purases,  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  most  salient  features.  No.  1,  which  is  the 
simplest  of  the  five,  is  also  the  most  pleasing; 
but  while  acknowledging  the  evident  ability  of 
the  composer,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  what  ob- 
ject is  Attained  by  such  work  as  this,  the  effect  of 
which  is  certainly  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  labour  expended. 

Fboh  a  number  of  songs  and  pieces  published 
by  Paterson  and  Sons,  of  Edinbtu^h,  we  can 
select  but  very  few  as  worthy  of  notice.  £irme$$ 
and  Minnehnha,  two  pieces  in  the  waltz  style  by 
Otto  Schweizer,  are  undeniably  pretty,  and  may 
be  recommended  to  those  in  search  of  light  but 
well-written  pianoforte  music.  "  A  Sailor's  Song," 
by  the  same  composer,  is  a  good  bold  ditty  suit- 
able for  a  baritone  voice.  Mr.  Frank  Bates,  the 
composer  of  "  Echoes,"  has  ability,  but  he  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  rules  of  his  art.  His 
song  is  expressive,  but  such  writing  as  that  in 
bar  I,  page  2,  ftur  example,  cannot  escape  cen- 
sure. 

A  HOKE  interesting  selection  reaches  us  from  . 
Neumeyer  and  Oo,  Works  moulded  in  classical 
form  demand  first  conuderation,  and  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  by  Otto  Booth,  must  there- 
fore be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  list.  Mr. 
Booth's  work  is  in  four  movements — namely, 
allegro  agiiaio,A  minor;  scherzo,  D  minor;  andante, 
F  major ;  and  allegro  con  tpiriio,  A  minor  and 
major.  Each  is  regularly  constructed,  and  the 
composer  is  evidently  a  sound  musician,  though 
his  work  is  more  noteworthy  for  clearness  and 
symmetry  than  for  individuality.  The  andante,  a 
suave  flowing  movement^  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  four.  The  anbject  of  the  finale  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  a  chorus  in  Mendels- 
sohn's JValpurgia  Nadd.  Both  performen  have 
effective  passages,  though  no  inor^nate  difficulties 
are  presented.  It  shoald  be  added,  however,  that 
there  are  several  typt^raphical  eirors,  and  that 
the  print  is  not  remarkable  for  clearness.  A  selec- 
tion of  pianoforte  and  vocal  composiMons  by  Carli 
Zoeller  proclaims  the  author  as  one  who  is  not 
content  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  conventionality. 
But  although  it  is  laudable  to  aim  at  originality 
of  utterance,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  the  result  of  such  effort  will  be 
pleasing  or  artistic.  In  the  instance  of  Mr.  Carli 
Zoeller  it  is  sometimes  quite  the  reverse.  A  piece 
entitled  Manda,  written  in  the  Impromptu  style, 
is  a  fiivourable  example  of  his  powets,  though 
even  here  there  is  a  vrant  of  repose,  the  pbraws 
being  too  frequently  broken  off  on  discords  whidi 
are  not  afterwards  sattsfoctorily  resolved.  That 
Mr.  Zoeller  can  express  himself  simply  and  dearfy 
is  shown  in  a  little  song,  "  For  thou  lust  IcA  tiiine 
own,"  ^berun  the  pngresuons  sie  natoral  and 
easy  and  the  voice  part  fairly  melodious.  The 


diligent  study  of  Mozart's  works  may  be 'recom- 
mended ae  a  salutary  ccHrective  to  muudaos  wbo^ 
are  troubled  with  anxiety  to  speak  in  tones  bard 

of  cumprehension. 

Kwnmt  a  Vogd  gritogen.  B^  Trifolium.  (Nen- 
meyer  and  Co.)  This  piece  is  a  musical  joke, 
as  indeed  its  extraordinary  tide  indicates.  It 
consists  of  a  thwu  in  0,  thiee-fonr 

time,  with  nine  variations  intended  to  illusttate 
successively  the  style  and  mannerisms  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Mend^ 
sohn,  Strauss,  Gounod,  and  Wagnor.  Itigbtly 
to  carry  out  this  ides  donsnds  general  musioal 
knowledge,  not  less  than  mere  aoquuntanee  with 
the  works  of  the  various  composers.  Our  author 
is  fairly  successful  in  his  mimicry  of  the  style  of 
some  of  the  masters,  but  he  writes  harmonies  and 
progressions  that  would  have  shocked  the  iMst 
rigid  among  them. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty  is  the  title  of  a  cantata 
for  female  voices  set  to  Tennyson's  words  by 
Henry  Lahee  (Novello,  Ewer  and  Co.).  The 
glowing  lines  of  the  poet-laureate  are  not  uni- 
formly well  adapted  for  musical  treatment,  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  composer  who  obtains 
such  verses  may  esteem  himself  fortunate,  and  his 
task,  though  one  of  increased  responsibility,  must 
also  be  one  of  proportionate  enjoyment.  Mr.  Labee's 
music  is  simple  and  graceful,  but  it  lacks  variety. 
There  is  scarcely  any  pretence  at  dramatic  feeling, 
and  in  the  earlier  numbers  the  voice  parte  de- 

Knerate  frequently  into  lugubrious  numotone. 
iter  on  more  life  is  infused,  and  the  work  ends 
with  something  approaching  vigour  of  treatment 
The  accompaniment  is  arranged  for  pianoforte  and 
harmonium,  and  the  part  for  the  former  instru- 
ment is  tastefully  written.  Although  the  cantata 
would  not  be  efteotive  in  the  concert-room,  it  is 
calculated  to  prove  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of 
class  instruction,  and  the  composer  may  have  bad 
some  such  end  in  view  in  penmng  it. 

Country  Life,  a  canteta  "irj  0.  T.  mmbaolt, 
LL.D.  (J.  Curwen  and  Sons),  is  a  compmition  of 
similar  calibre,  save  that  it  is  written  for  mixed 
voices.  The  words  are  mostly  didactic,  and  are 
selected  chiefly  from  the  older  poets.  The  late 
Dr.  Rimbault's  music  is  remarkably  bright  and 
pleasing,  and  the  cantata  may  be  cordially  recom- 
mended la  conductors  of  elementary  singing- 
classes. 

The  Orffoniit't  Quarterly  Journal,  edited  by  Dr. 
Spark  (Novello,  Ewer  and  Co.),  contains  a  very 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  pieces,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  possess  no  distinctive  merit  as  music, 
however  useful  they  may  be  as  voluntaries.  But 
for  this  the  editor  cannot  be  held  responsible. 
Rather  may  he  be  commended  for  giving  as  much 
variety  as  possible  to  his  work  by  includmg  exam- 
ples from  divets  foreign  soun»s,  thus  rendering 
the  journal'  fiurly  representative  of  a  branch  of 
art  too  muoh  neglected  by  composers  of  the  first 
grade.  In  Farts  39,  40,  and  41  s(Hne  excellent 
pieces  in  various  styles,  by  Oustav  Merkel,  Dr. 
Hiles,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  Charlton  T.  Speer, 
will  be  found,  as  also  a  due  proportion  of  colouiv 
less  effusions  likely  to  be  of  service  to  oti^anista 
who  possess  no  skill  in  the  art  of  improvisation. 

Six  Pensies  datt$ania,  by  Alired  Cellier  (Metz- 
ler  and  Co.),  may  be  recommended  as  light  and 
tuneful  pieces  for  teaching  purposes.  Though 
written  in  dance  rhythms,  they  possess  a  certain 
freedom  of  style  and  expresrion,  and  an  all  of 
very  moderate  diffieully.  We  have  also  a  few 
songs  from  Mr.  Oelliar's  &dle  pen,  of  which  "  The 
ship  sailing  home  from  the  west,"  an  expressive 
ballad  fbr  contralto  vmoe,  be  named  as  the 
most  pleasing. 

IWet  QataipiM,  edited  and  fingerad  by  Carlo 
Tiesset  (Wood  and  Co^,  conust  of  ezoetpts  from 
the  pianoforte  works  of  the  great  composers.  The 
number  before  us  contains  Mendelssohn's  frvonrite 
J3ulant$  md  Moitdo  C^riecioto. 

Hbkbt  F.  Fbobt. 
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DR.  HANS  VON  BVLOW's  VOSt  KECITAL. 

Hr.  Hans  ton  Bolow  pave  the  fint  of  two  piftoo- 
forte  RecitalB  at  St.  James's  Hall  last  Moaday 
nftemooD.  Bepartiog  from  the  plan  he  ha^ 
hitherto  adopted  of  rel;io(?  for  the  entire  pro- 
gramme upon  his  own  unaided  resources,  he  on 
this  occasion  introduced  vocal  pieces  between  his 
-various  solos.  The  change  was  a  judicious  one ; 
for  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  great  pianist  to 
say  that  a  whole  afternoon  of  pianoforte  music  is 
rather  trying  to  the  attentioD  of  the  hearer,  even 
when  performed  in  so  masterly  a  manner  as  by 
Sr.  Ton  Biilow.  Both  ear  and  mind  require  the 
relief  furnished  by  the  introduction  of  a  lighter 
element. 

The  programme  of  Monday  afternoon  was 
selected  entirely  irom  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
one  of  the  Terr  few  composers  whose  genius  is  so 
great  and  so  vers!itile  as  to  be  able  to  stand  so  severe 
a  test.  The  selection  from  the  pianoforte  works 
made  by  Dr.  von  Biilow  included  three  Sonatas — 
the  so-called  "  Appassionata"  in  F  minor,  and  two 
short  Sonatas  (in  F  luajol-,  Op.  54,  and  in  F  sharp 
major,  Op. 78),  the  Thirty -two  Variations  in  0  minor 
and  the  Fifteen  Variations  and  Fugue  (Op.  35). 
In  the  first-named  of  these  works,  though  it  was 
very  finely  given,  the  great  pianist  appeared  to  us 
to  be  scarcely  in  his  best  form ;  beinj^  the  opening 
piece  in  the  programme,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Doctor 
nad  scaxceiy  warmed  up  to  his  work ;  but  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  seleclion  was  rendered  in  his  finest 
style.  The  performance  of  t^e  two  sonatas, 
Ops.  54  and  78,  was  especially  remarkable.  These 
two  little  works  are  among  tba  most  rarely  heard 
in  public  of  any  of  Beethoven's  sonatas ;  both  are 
peculiar  in  form  and  of  considerable  difficulty; 
while  they  present  a  phase  of  the  composer's 
genius  which  appeals  rather  to  the  educated 
musician  than  to  the  general  public  ;  and  neither 
of  them  ranks  among  bis  more  popular  works. 
Dr.  von  Billow's  interpretalion  of  ooth  brought 
their  beauties  into  the  clearest  possible  light ;  and 
the  performance  was  equally  striking  from  an 
intellectual  and  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
aftenioon  was  the  first  appearance  of  Herr  Anton 
Schott,  the  principal  tenor  of  the  opera  at  Han- 
'  over,  of  which  Dr.  von  Biilow  is  conductor. 
We  believe  that  ihe  Doctor  has  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Herr  Schott  as  to  have  induced  him  to  come 
over  to  England  specially  for  these  recitals.  The 
new  singer  made  his  mark  at  once.  The  pieces 
he  selected — "  Adelaide,"  the  "  fiusslied ''  from 
the  "  Sue  Sacred  Sonm,"  Op.  48,  and  the  Lieder- 
kreit,  "An  die  feme  beliebte" — were  admirably 
adapted  to  exhibit  his  powers.  Herr  Schott  pos- 
sesses a  voicd  of  good  compass,  excellent  quality, 
and  great  strength.  But  this  is  not  his  chief 
clum  to  attention.  He  sings  in  all  respects  like 
a  true  artist.  He  is  fortunately  free  Irom  that 
abominable  tremtAo  which  is  the  bane  of  so  many 
modem  ungers ;  bis  phrasing  is  excellent,  and  his 
delivery  of  evety  passage  shows  geniune  muucal 
feeling.  That  he  will  bs  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  ranks  of  our  concert  sii^en  tiiere  can  be  no 
doubt  In  his  exquisite  accompaniments  to  the 
songs  Dr.  von  Biibw  showed  himself  hsidly  less 
great  than  as  a  soloist. 

The  second  recital,  at  which  Herr  Schott  will 
again  singj  takes  place  on  Monday  afternoon. 

BBmnczBB  I^boitt. 


At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  there  has  been 
increased  activity  during  the  last  few  davs.  On 
Friday  week  an  excellent  performance  of  Lucresia 
Borgia  was  given  with  Mdme.  Gepeda  in  the  titla- 
rk. The  Spanish  artiste  first  appeared  atOovent 
Garden  last  sMson  in  this  character,  and  it  is  one 
tiiat  suits  her  exceedingly  well.  M.  Gailhard  is 
admirable  as  the  Duke,  both  Arom'a  vocal  and  a 
histrionic  point  of  view,  and  Signor  Gayarr^  is 
beard  to  great  advantage  as  Gennaro.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Mdme.  Pattl  in  a  new  character  is 
necessarily  an  event  of  some  interest^  and  the 


announcemfnt  that  she  would  undertake  the  role 
of  Selika  in  VAfrie<une  awakened  feelings  of 
curiosity   not   unmiugled    with    satisfaction ; 
for,  since  the  departure  of  Mdme.  Pauline 
Lucca,  Meyerbeer's  lost  opera  has  been  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  througn  &e  inefficiency  of 
the   repreaeotatives   of  the   principal  female 
character.     The  experience   of   last  Saturday 
went  far  to  prove  that  Mdme.  Patti  will  not 
be  able  to   include  her  embodiment  of  the 
African  princess  among  those  in  which  she  is 
most  successful.    The  music  does  not  oflfer  any 
special  facilities  for  brilliant  display,  but  to  one 
whose  abilities  are  not  less  dramatic  than  vocal 
there  are  ample  opportunities  for  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  the  audience,  and  the  failure  of  the  pHma 
donna  to  tAke  advantage  of  them  was  surprising. 
The  performance  was  tamely  correct  ratlier  tbatf 
impressive,  and  it  produced  but  little  efi'ect.  The 
vibroto  of  Signor  ^icoUni  was  even  worse  than 
usual,  and  hia  assumption  of  the  part  of  Vasco  da 
Gama  was  a  signal  uilure.   The  Kelusko  of  M. 
Laasalle,  on  the  other  band,  was  a  remarkably 
fine  performance,  and  the  Parisian  baritone  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  conspicuous  gain  to  the  estab- 
lishment. Aspecialword  of  praisemustalsobegiven 
to  Mdlle.  YaUeria  for  her  artistic  embodiment  of 
Inez.  Few  would  be  found  to  regret  the  final  disap- 
pearance of  Bellini's  iVornutfrom  the  Anglo-Italian 
stage.    The  work  belongs  to  a  school  of  composi- 
tion which  is  happily  becoming  efiete,  and  though 
Mdme.   Oepeda's  impersonation  of   the  Druid 
priestess  is  exceedingly  artistic,  it  is  not  sufE- 
clently  striking  to  create  any  special  desire  for  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  opera.   Nor  were  there 
any  other  ^ints  in  Monday's  performance  to  de- 
mand particular  attrition.   Mdlle.  Rosine  Blffch 
made  ner  d£but  on  Tuesday  as  Leonora  in  La 
FavoritOf  and  was  favourably  recnved.   It  is  im- 
posuble  for  us  to  ratify  the  verdict  of  the  audience, 
lor  Mdlle.  Bloch,  albeit  her  Oontinental  reputation 
is  considerable,  possesses  all  the  vicesof  the  iSrencb 
school  of  vocalisation.   Her  voice  is  a  powerful 
mezzo-soprano,  inclining  to  contralto,  hard  and 
unsympathetic  in  the  upper  notes,  though  of  toler- 
ably good  quality  in  the  middle  register.   But  her 
unging  is  marred  by  a  constant  suggestion  of 
efibrt,  and  the  vibrato  is  painfully  developed. 
Mdlle.  Bloch  is  no  novice,  and  her  stage  business 
was  generally  commendable  on  Tuesday,  though 
there  was  but  little  charm  in  the  performance 
geneiallv.    M.  Massenet's  picturesque  work  Le 
Roi  de  iMhore  is  announced  for  Saturday  next, 
June  28. 

Herr  Lbifold's  first  pianoforte  recital  took 
place  at  Steiuway  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon.  As 
It  unfortunately  clashed  with  Dr.  von  Billow's 
Recital  at  St.  James's  Hall,  we  were  unable  to 
attend  it,  and  can  therefore  only  record  that  Herr 
Leipold  was  announced  to  be  assisted  by  Miss  Kate 
Leipold,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  and  Mons.  Claude 
Jaquinot,  and  that  a  very  excellent  and  varied 
programme  was  provided. 

Tex  last  of  Hdme.  Viard-Louis's  orchestral 
concerts  for  the  present  season  was  given  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  when  a  programme  fully  up  to  the 
average  in  point  of  interest  was  provided.  Of  the 
novelties,  mo  first  in  the  order  of  performance  was 
a  pianoforte  concerto  in  G  minor,  h^  Oscar  Raif, 
a  composer  from  Berlin.  The  work  is  numbered 
Op.  1,  and  should  therefore  not  be  subjected  to 
very  severe  criticism.  But,  taken  on  its  merits, 
the  concerto  shows  remarkable  promise.  If  the 
themes  are  not  wholly  original,  the  details  are 
carried  out  with  great  vigour  and  effectiveness, 
especially  in  the  first  movement,  allegro  moderato. 
The  scoring  bears  trace  of  ioexperieoce  in  the  art  of 
orchestration,  and  tiie  solo  part  is  brilliant  through- 
out. _  Herr  Ruf  s  ability  as  an  executant  is  also 
considerable,  and  the  warm  reception  accorded  to 
him  was  well  deserved.  Geo^es  Bizet's  overture 
Patrie  is  an  elaborate  and  important  work.  It 
was  written  shortly  before  the  composer's  death 
for  the  concerts  of  M.  Paadeloup.   No  clue  is 


given  fts  to  the  meaning  of  each  portion  of 
overture,  hut  there  is  internal  evidenw  to  nto» 
that  Bizet  was  swayed  by  some  definite  idas  b 
writing  it.   The  structure  shows  a  complrte  ds- 
regard  of  Uie  laws  of  form ;  but  rhapsocUcal  u  ii 


is  worked  up  in  grandiose  style.  The  dw> 
tare  is  scored  for  a  large  or^mba.  Stnt 
the  two  noteworthy  works  just  mentioned.  )fr 
Joseph  Williams's  rather  feeUeminoetinGnnr 
for  orchestra  had  but  little  chance.  A  ym^ 
performance  of  Spohr's  symphony  Lie  WtOaiit 
Tone  was  also  given,  and  Mdme.  Viaxd-LoBB 
played  Beethoven's  sonata  in  F  minor.  Op.  5; 
(Appasaionata).  At  the  close  of  the  concert  tbt 
was  recalled  to  the  platform,  in  compuT  vitli 
Mr.  Weiat  Hill,  to  whose  able  direction  »  mdi 
of  the  artistic  success  of  the  concerts  hssleeadK. 
3Idme.  Viard-Louis  announces  a  further  EeriaoC 
concerts  to  commence  early  in  October  next. 

Herr  Amadeus  Maczrwski,  well  ImcwE  in 
Germany  as  a  distinguished  musical  critic,  diedon 
the  7th  inst.  at  Kaiserslautem,  in  which  tombe 
held  the  post  of  music-director. 
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Tn  Bsnxw  oatmoi  nndartake  to  nktm,  or 
to  eorretpond  wUK  tke  vrHan  tf,  re^KM 
wuuHUonpt, 

R  it  portumtarfy  f«j«tffM  ikai  eAl  huinm 
Utten  regarding  th»  m^hf  of  pa^sr, 
fto^  vmjf  he  addreued  to  iho  FuBiiSHiSr 
mid  noito  ihe  Bdttob. 

On  and  after  July  5,  ike  Acadiht  vnll  he 
jmbKthed  at  52  Oarm/  dtreetf  JAnecln'B 
Inn,  WJO. 


LITERATURE. 

Z%e  lAfe  (fLows  Adolphe  Thier$.  By  Fnm- 
fds  Le  Goff;  traiialated  from  the  Uu- 
pnbliabed  MannBcript  hj  Theodore  Stu- 
ton.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Pninwu's 
Sou.) 

Thi  ohaimotor  of  this  book  vill  be  nsder- 
stood  when  we  taj  tiiat  firon  tiie  fini  page 
to  the  last  it  doea  not  contain  a  sin^e  ad- 
miflsion  that  the  ocmdnct  of  M.  Thiers,  on 
any  oooaston  of  hie  life,  was  mistaken  or 
deeerrin^  of  bkme.    He  was  alwarjnt  the 
wise,  ooDBistent)  and  oeni^eoos  statesman, 
who  disoerned  what  was  for  the  interest  of 
his  ooontry  and  cared  for  notiuag  bat  to 
serre  bar.   M.  Xjb  QoS  must  be  aware  that 
few  pnrmut      any  sehool  of  polities,  who 
hare  any  aeqitaitttancft  with  recent  Prenc^ 
histwy,  wo^d  be  disposed  to  agree  with 
bim  in  tibis  estimate  of  his  hero.     It  is 
strange,  therefore,  tint  he  should  expect  to 
bring  loand  the  wnld  to  hit  view  by  amply 
ignoring  all  &ots  that  oonflict  with 
or  by  meeting  them  with  no  better  ail- 
ment ihmi  his  own  nnsnpported  aasertioss. 
The  career  of  Thiers  is  too  recent  and 
too  generally  known  to   be  treated  in 
this  waty  with  any  prospect  o£  snoOess. 
Two  years  have  not  paraed  ainee  hisenenies, 
who,  no  doabt,  were  bitter  andnasompalons, 
ware  harping  from  day  to  day  oneray  riiad^ 
episode  ik  his  Ufe.    The  iteration  was  wean- 
some,  and  the  evident  malice  oi  the  attacks 
probably  disposed  many  people  to  regard 
them,  with  some  impatience.   Moderate  men, 
for  the  most  part,  fait  thai  the  qnestitm  for 
CVaoooe  was  not  whether  the  paat  career  ot 
Thiers  had  been  honest,  wise,  and  consisteatk 
bat  -whether  he  iraa  not,  in  his  last  yw^ 
rendent^  great  service  to  bis  ooimtry.  Thiers 
will  nerer  rank  as  an  interesting  figure  in 
hiBiovy.    He  is  no  Caesar,  or  Maiy  Qneen  of 
Soota,  or  Bacon,  or  Ihmton— personages 
about  whose  character  and  condact  contro- 
▼ersy  will,  perhaps,  never  cease  to  be  eager 
and  passionate.    No  one  now,  not  even  M. 
de   Cassagnao   or    M.  Boche&rt,  wonld 
think    it  worth  while  to   rake   np  his 
misdeeds.   Bat   when  we  are  ch^^ged 
by    saoh  an  nndisoriminatiBg  panegyric 
M  hC  lie  GofTs,  we  can  bat  say  that  the 
memory  of  the  public  as  to  the  last  forty 
featm  has  not  yet  become  qaite  a  blank. 

For  example,  it_  is  not  yet  forgotten  that 
the  jommalist  who  climbed  to  power  by  the 
Sevolntion  of  Jnly,  fonr  years  afterwards 
■endered  the  law  against  asaociaticms  more 
levere,  a  law  fram^  by  Napoleon  I.,  deemed 


adequate  by  the  restored  Bonrboiw,  uid 
denoonoed  even  by  Guisot  (whui  in  oppo- 
sition) as  an  outrage  on  liberty.  The  mer- 
ciless severity  with  which  the  little  twelve- 
hoars'  insbrreetion  of  April  1834  was  put 
down,  and  tiie  massaore  of  noa-eomhatants 
in  the  Bue  Traasnonain,  were  ^ 
membered  and  brought  np  against  Tbian 
nntal  he  effhoed  their  memory  by  the  more 
tezrible  bloodshed  of  May  1871.  The 
tyrannical  laws  of  September  1835  have 
always  been  identified  with  his  name.  This 
part  of  his  career  is  touched  very  lightly 
by  M.  Le  Qoff.  The  law  against  as- 
sociations and  the  laws  of  September  are 
merely  alluded  to  ia  a  angle  senteBce.  The 
mnasaore  of  the  Boe  TsanflUonain  is  not 
meittienfld  at  aU.  It  is  even  aaserted  that 
Thien  was  in  tKroar  of  a  more  liberal 
pf^oy,  and  that  he  was  about  to  resort  to  it 
iriien  hia  difference  with  the  king  about  in- 
temntion  in  Spain  obUged  him  to  res^  in 
1836.  There  is  no  reason  to  saj^poee  that 
he  had  any  such  intention,  and  when  he 
returned  to  power  in  1840  he  refused  to 
more  a  step  in  the  direction  of  reform  or 
relaxation  of  repressive  laws.  Yet  his 
coquetting  with  Odikm  Barrot  wd  the 
Dynastic  Left  oansed  Hie  Conservatxves  to 
suspect  him  of  being  ready  to  betray  the 
countty  to  democracy.  Unless  we  bear  in 
mind  how  he  behaved  at  this  period,  it  is 
imposnble  to  understand  the  ieelings  to- 
wards him  of  eithfflr  Conservatives  or  Be- 
pubticans  in  1871-3. 

It  suits  M.  Le  Goff'a  purpose  to  npresent 
Thiers  as  having  loyaify  nUHed  to  the 
Republic  in  1848 ;  and  he  aippesM  to  think 
he  has  suflELeien^  proved  thu  when  he  has 
quoted  the  ex-Mmister's  address  to  the 
Sectors  of  the  Bonohes  du  Bhtm* : — 

"This  declaratioiij  as  htty^  ob  tiacen,  was  not 
equal  to  the  snfl{^on8  sud  imputBtions  then  rife 
coneeminff  Tliiers's  conTeTsion  to  republicaniBm ; 
he  waa  defeated.  This  injuAtiee,  however,  was 
BooD  requited.  In  the  oompleaHntal  eleetions  of 
June  8  1848,  he  was  chesea  in  ftmr  depart- 
meutB." 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  he  was 
defeated  in  April  because  be  was  mistrusted, 
not  only  by  the  republicaus  but  also  by  the 
pqriests  ;  and  that  if  he  succeeded  in  June  it 
was  because  he  had  in  the  interval  given 
assurances  to  the  latter  which  procured  him 
this  formal  recommecdation  from  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans: — **  Je  ne  anis  pas  obligS  de  me 
mettre  &  la  place  de  Dieu  et  de  sondar  les 
OTOSoienees ;  maisapparemmsn^Tisiblement, 
M.  Thiers  est  tout  k  &it  revenn  ^  nous." 
He  immediate^  became  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  groop  of  the  Bne  de  Poitiers,  which  eon^ 
dsted  of  Orleanists,  Legitimists,  and  even 
Bonapartista,  such  as  Dufaure,  Jiasra,  Buffet, 
Berryer,  Falloux,  Bouher,  Penigny,  many 
of  whom  had  made  electoral  professions  of  a 
republican  and  even  aocialist  colour,  bnt 
whose  only  bond  of  union  was  a  common 
detestation  of  republican  institutions.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of 
Thiers's  mischievous  activity  during  this 
period,  but  none  would  be  so  simple  and  so 
easily  oomprehended  as  this.  Noieitur  eas 
sodis.  M.  Le  Goff  may  poasess  what  seem 
to  him  proofs  that  this  attitude  was  recon- 
cilable vrith  loyalty  to  the  republic.  If  so 
it  wonld  have  been  better  to  state  them,  and 


grapple  fiiirly  with  the  apparent  oontradic- 
tion.  A  &ct  BO  significant  and  notoriou  as 
Thiers's  connexion  with  the  Bne  de  Poitiers 
meetings  eannotbe  got  rid  of  1^  ^  ample 
expedient  of  not  mentiemng  it. 

That  Thiers  lAonld  have  sni^MVted  Jiottis 
Napoleon  i^aiftst  Oavaignio  m  tbfr  ^eai- 
dentaal  eleotaon  mnst  have  been  a  great  en- 
barraunent  to  H.  Le  GoBFl  He  asks  us  to 
bdiere  that  Thiers  waa  afraid  lest  a  close 
eontest  between  these  two  candidates  shoukl 
let  in  Ledru  Bollin  or  Baspail,  and  therefero 
threw  his  infinence  on  the  side  which  he 
thought  strongest.  Thk  is  simply  ridieu- 
lons.  It  was  plain  to  everyone  that  the 
Bed  Bepublicans  were  out  of  the  mnntBg. 
In  &ct  they  would  not  hare  started  two 
candidates  if  they  had  looked  on  the  voting 
as  anything  more  tlun  a  fortaality.  The 
result  showed  for  Louis  Napoleon  5,434,220 
votes,  for  Ottvaignac  1,448,107,  for  Ledru 
BoUin  370,119,  and  for  Bamil  36,920.  If 
Thiers  had  readly  dreaded»Bed  B^mUiebn 
triumph  he  would  have  bean  the  dulleit 
observer  in  France.  The  oplanataon  of  lus 
oosdnct  geoerally  aooepted  at  the  time  is 
aUo  the  true  one.  He  knew  that  Cavaignac, 
from  dislike  both  of  his  prineiples  and  his 
chwacter,  would  never  have  made  him  a 
minister.  Whereas  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  could  govern  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was 
deoeiv«d  in  bis  man,  as  he  was  loi^  alter- 
wards  in  the  case  of  bis  two  other  prof^&, 
MacMahon  and  Fourtou. 

An  eminent  French  statesman  once  said 
to  me—*'  M.  Thiers  a  le  flair  dee  sitnationK 
iln'a  jamais  eule  flair  deshommes."  M.  Lc 
Ooff  t^  na  that  on  the  eve  of  May  24, 
1873,  "  Thiers  was  oertein  of  his  &te.  AU 
that-remained  was  to  ftOl  with  honour."  It 
was  certain  that  the  vote  of  the  Assembly 
would  be  against  him,  but  he  did  not  intend 
to  fill!.  In  spite  of  every  warning  he  was 
firmly  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  re- 
actionists wonld  find  no  one  to  replace  him, 
and  would  have  to  go  on  their  knees  to  him 
to  resume  office.  MacMahon  he  believed  to 
be  devoted  to  him.  All  his  ministers  im. 
plored  him  not  to  resign.  This  I  was  told 
by  one  of  them  soon  afterwards.  His  fatal 
mistake  exposed  France  to  the  imminent 
risk  of  a  monart^ical  restoration,  and  kept 
her  under  the  terror  of  a  coup  d'Stat  for  over 
four  yews. 

ITpon  the  whole  it  is  diflicult  to  see  why 
this  book  has  been  written.  It  does  not 
bring  to  light  a  single  fiiot  that  has  not 
often  appeared  before,  and  it  is  silent  about 
many  which  conld  not  with  propriety  be 
omitted  from  any  biography  of  Thiers,  how- 
ever superficial.  It  is  bnt  ftiir  to  M.  he- 
Goff  to  mention  that  it  is  a  selection  made 
by  the  translator  "  from  the  author's  large 
mass  of  manuscript,"  which,  if  published  in 
fall,  might  perhaps  not  be  open  to  some  of 
the  strictures  here  made.    E.  S.  Bgbblt. 


Impresmns  of  Tkeophrasius  8itch.  By  Gleorge 

Eliot.  (W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.) 
The  interest  which  is  felt  when  a  distin- 
gnished  cultivator  of  one  branch  of  litera- 
ture takes  to  the  cultivation  of  anothur 
branoh  is  aperfectly  natural  and  legttamute 
interest.  ^There^is 
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an  ezoellent  novelist  ahonld  not  be  a  good 
poet,  uid  Btill  leas  reason  why  an  exo^Lent 
noTcdist  should  not  write  excellent  easaya. 
A  reader,  therefore,  may  be  pardoned  who 
takes  up  the  Impressions  of  Theophrasius 
Stteh  with  a  pleasant  anticipation  of  finding 
something  good  there.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Greorge  Eliot's  special  excellences 
in  novel  writing  are  such  as  might  with 
reason  be  thonght  likely  to  enable  her  to  write 
good  essays  of  the  moralist  kind.  She  has 
at  any  rate  in  her  best  novel  work  displayed 
in  occasional  refiections  and  apophthegms 
exactly  the  acateness  of  observation  and  the 
power  of  expressing  its  resnlta  which  the  ethi- 
cal essayist  most  needs,  and  peu'ls  are  usually 
no  worse  for  being  strung  in  connexion 
instead  of  scattered  at  hazard.  It  so  hap- 
pens, too,  though  perhaps  this  is  a  consider- 
ation of  a  rather  doablO'edged  character,  that 
we  have  very  little  essay  WOTk  nowadays 
of  the  kind  which  England  and  France  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  between  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  dilated  matter  of  a  not  dissimilar 
kind  published  in  weekly  and  daily  journals, 
and  now  and  then  a  writer  may  attempt 
something  more  mature  and  concentrated  in 
magazines  and  reviews.  But  on  the  whole 
no  collection  of  the  British  essayists  is  in  the 
near  future  likely  to  go  much  beyond  Elia — 
-although  a  smart  journalist  did  remark  the 
other  day  that  the  only  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  LamVs  JBssays  was  that  few 
people  ooald  do  the  thing  ^en,  whereas,  if 
they  had  appeared  to-day,  they  would  have 
been  lost  amid  the  superior  work  of  the 
same  kind  now  daily  appearing. 

That  the  reader  who  takes  np  Tkeophrastus 
Such  in  such  a  mood  as  that  whioh  we  have 
indicated  is  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  dis- 
appointed, may  be  as  well  said  at  once  and 
frankly.  The  author  has  attempted  a  form 
which  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  has  not  ob- 
served its  limitations.  Before  we  have  got 
very  far  into  the  book,  and  still  more  when 
we  lay  it  down,  we  feel  that  there  is  either 
too  much  or  too  little  of  Mr.  Such.  The 
essayist  who  wishes  to  utter  his  opinions 
through  the  mouth  of  a  feigned  personage 
must  give  him  at  least  somewing  of  a  body 
for  our  thou^ts  to  take  hold  of.  iSx.  Such 
is  little  more  than  a  disembodied  shadow 
with  a  name  attached  to  it,  and  this  being 
the  case  we  &el  that  we  could  do  without 
his  shadow  and  his  name  altogether.  A 
more  doubtful  point  is  the  adoption,  more 
■majontm,  of  fictitious  bat  half-significant 
names  for  the  minor  characters  introdnced 
or  discussed  in  passing.  There  is,  perhaps, 
something  a  little  cumbrous  about  this  to 
the  taste  of  the  present  day,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  consequence.  The  rmder 
would  probably  be  prepared  to  pardon  a 
^ood  many  imperfections  in  the  setting,  if 
the  stones  set  were  abnndant^  of  pure  water, 
and  cut  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  It  is, 
however,  here — to  drop  the  metaphor,  it  is 
in  the  quality  and  wording  of  tibe  thoughts 
it  ooniains — that  tiie  priuoipBl  weakness  of 
the  book  oousiBts.  The  essayist  has  two 
difforent  manners  in  which  he  may  allowably 
and  soooessfnlly  put  what  he  has  to  say. 
There  is  the  garmlous,  fluent,  and  somewhat 
button-holing  manner,  and  there  is  the 


manner  in  whioh  the  writer  devotes  his 
utmost  enemies  to  compressing  and  polish- 
ing his  phrase  till  it  has  at  least  something 
of  the  pregnancy  and  of  the  brilliancy  of 
Jonbert  or  of  Bochefoucauld.  There  may 
be  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  manners  which  are 
allowable,  but  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  tried,  at  any  rate  successfully,  in  litera- 
ture. Now,  we  hardly  think  that  Greorge 
Eliot  has  succeeded  in  working  up  her  matter 
in  either  of  these  possible  ways.  No  one  ex- 
pects her  to  be  easily  garmloas ;  but  she  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  full,  and  at  the  same 
time  terse  and  clear-cut.  There  is  too  mach 
in  Th&^hrastus  Such  to  which  these  epithets 
can  by  no  stretch  of  compliment  be  applied. 
Sometimes,  though  it  most  be  confessed  not 
so  often  as  mi^ipt  have  been  expected,  the 
&ult  lies  in  the  use  of  unfimuliar  and  tecdmi- 
cal  expressions.  When  we  are  presented 
with  such  a  pensee  as  the  following :  "  May 
there  not  be  at  least  a  partial  release  from 
the  imprisoning  verdict  that  a  man's  philo- 
sophy is  the  formula  of  his  personality  ?  " 
it  must  be  a  very  4ull  or  a  very  easy  literary 
sense  upon  which  the  use  of  the  word  formula 
does  not  jar.  But  there  is  not  very  much  of 
this  error.  A  worse  and  a  more  &equent  one 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  couple  of  quota- 
tions. 

"  One  wonders  whether  the  remarkable  orijj^na- 
tors  who  first  had  the  notion  of  digging  wells  or  of 
choming  for  hatter,  and  who  certainly  were  very 
osefnl  to  their  own  time  as  well  aa  to  oun,  were 
left  quite  free  from  inTidioas  comparisons  with 
predeceesois  who  let  the  water  and  tne  milk  alone, 
or  whether  some  rhetorical  nomad,  as  he  stretched 
himself  on  the  grass  with  a  good  appetite  for  con- 
temporary hutter,  became  loud  on  Uie  virtues  of 
ancestors  who  were  uncomipted  hy  the  produce 
of  the  cow ;  nay,  whether  in  a  high  flight  of  imagin- 
ative sacrifice — after  swallowing  the  hatter—he 
even  wished  himself  earlier  horn  and  ^ready  eaten 
for  the  sustenance  of  a  generation  more  naive  than 
his  own." 

"  It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  when  I  have 
been  taking  a  slice  of  excdlent  ham  that,  from  a 
too  tenable  point  of  view^  I  was  hieak£uting  on  a 
small,  aqoeuing,  black  pig,  which  more  than  half 

a  centunr  ago  was  the  unwilling  representative  of 
Bpiritual  advantages  not  otherwise  acknowledged 
hy  thegrud^gfumer  or  daiiyman  who  parted  with 
him,  One  enters  on  a  fearful  lahyrinth  in  tracing 
compound  interest  hackward,  and  such  complica- 
tions of  thought  have  reduced  the  flavour  of  tiie 
ham ;  but  since  I  have  nevertheless  eateu  it,  the 
chief  effect  has  been  to  moderate  the  severity  of 
my  radicalism,  which  was  not  part  of  my  paternal 
inheritance,  and  to  raise  the  assuag^g  reflection 
that  if  the  pig  and  the  jtarishioner  had  been  in- 
telligent enough  to  anticipate  my  historical  point 
of  view,  they  would  have  seen  themselves  and 
the  rector  in  a  light  that  would  luve  made  tithe 
Tolontaxy." 

Now  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  that 
there  is  nothing  worth  saying  in  these  pon- 
derous  sentenoes.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  author,  instead  of  seeking  to  compress 
and  point  her  thought,  has  allowed  it  to 
bolge  in  any  and  every  direotaon,  She  has 
constantly  mserted  sioa  leflections  as  they 
occurred  to  her,  regardless  of  the  total  efiEbot, 
and  pitiless  to  the  tinfortunate  reader  who 
has  b^nn  a  sympathetic  grin  and  has  to 
keep  his  mnsclea  on  the  stretch  for  half  a 
page  before  he  is  allowed  to  relax  them. 
She  has  reversed  Joubert's  process,  and 
appears  to  be  tormented  by  the  ambition  of 
putting  a  word  into  a  pan^praph,  and  a  para- 


granh  into  a  chapter,  and  a  ohttterintoi 
bdok.  This  inabihty  to  stop  when  mawk 
has  been  sud  is  stUl  more  ranarkaUai 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following 
"  Not  that  Merman  had  a  wiangliug  ditpootia 
he  put  all  his  doubts  and  quenee  and  puidou 
deferentially,  contended  without  nnpleanntbat, 
and  only  with  a  sonoroos  eagenweB,  agibt  tk 
personality  of  Homer;  e]9resMd  UmadfariilT 
though  formally,  on  the  ori^  of  langut^i^' 
had  tact  enough  to  drop  at  the  right  nKnuotRi 
subjects  as  the  ultimate  reduction  of  all 
called  elementary  substances,  bis  own  total  eofCi- 
cism  concerning  Manetho's  chxonolog;,  oi  m 
the  relation  between  the  Dufpietie  eco^^  i 
the  earth  and  the  outbreak  of  rerolutiaunia- 
dencies." 

Surely  George  Eliot's  daemon  muat  late 
whi^sred  "Stop!"  sn^estivelyat  "Homer," 
impcontively  at  "the  origin  of  language,"  ud 
despairing^  at  "elenuntary  snbatanco." 
The  sentence  as  it  stands  is  not  a  wit&m 
but  a  catalogue. 

Although,  however,  this  fittal  etror  pa. 
vades  the  book  and  deprives  it  of  a  claim  ta 
rank  with  essay  work  of  the  heet  land,  tlie 
reader,  unless  he  is  a  very  unreasonable  pK- 
son,  is  not  likely  to  think  his  time  vutd 
or  to  complain  that  he  is  sent  away  empt^. 
No  one  of  George  Eliot's  powers  could 
duoe  reflections  on  subjects  of  interesi-ial 
such  are  nearly  all  the  matters  toDchedppaii 
in  this  volume — witlwut  those  idlams 
being  themselves  interesting.        Hn  let 
essay,  a  vigorous  Apologia  for  tkeJei^w 
have  little  to  do  here,  because  it  ii 
politi(»l  in  tone  and  hardly  toodifi  i.  ^ 
on  the  purely  literair  olgeotioiii  to  Ac 
handling  of  tM  Jswiu  element  in  Duid 
Deronda.    The  best  of  the  ^ssnB  bnml 
all  question  is  "  Looking  Backward,"  % 
charming  description  with  hardly  ai^«l 
of  the  writer's  earlier  days  in  the  aidiiBi 
counties.  The  description  of  En^iahicaHJ 
on  page  50  is  equal  to  the  verp  best  thine 
she  has  ever  done.    So  again  is  the  slxn 
episode  of  ttie  manservant  Pommel  in "  11* 
Watchdog  of  Knowledge."  ThisdeHgbtM 
person,  -mio  on  being  asked  the  cause  of  ue 
tides  answers,  "Wdl,  sir,  nobody  rigltlt 
knows.    Many  gives  their  opinion,  but  if 
was  to  give  mine  it 'nd  be  diflarent;""" 
who  is  troubled  to  think  of  Adam's  sor^ 
at  the  assembled  animals,  "forhsTUi^ 
like  us,  air,  used  from  a  b'y  to  Wombwds 
shows,"  would  redeem  many  timestheouvi^ 
of  dnll  pages  or  iU-ocmsfaraoted  fhsm 
are  to  be  found  in  Theophnuitu  jSuA  >f 
are  there  wanting  abundant  flashes  ofr^ 
terse  and  well  expressed  reflection  elsc"^ 
The  political  molecule  who  "occaaioia^* 
^one  in  the  same  room  with  his  bso 
is  not  a  person  to  be  forgotten. 
hardly  be  a  better-put  rebuke 
cynvnsm  tliaa  this  —  "If  the  hnni»** 
has  a  bad  reputation,  I  perceive 
cannot  escape  being  compromised."  ^ 
othei^«The  sea  Uon  plunges  ands^^ 
the  more  eneirgdacally  becaose  hisj^^ 
are  of  a  sort  to  make  him  ahamblii>g  ^ 
land"  —  bears  a  strange  likeness  to  t» 
thought  of  a  French  poet  on  the  aihstwB^ 

"  8m  afln  de  g^t  l'«mp4cb«iit  do  Bsld*. 
There  is  all  the  old  psychological  aco^ 
in  the  comment  on  a  statement  of  » 
contemner  of  modem  poetiy  that  he 
had  never  written  fmything;  ^ 
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cKnaposed  bb  lie  -went  aHoag"  **  I  ms  |>er* 
snaded  that  the  birth  witii  whioli  his  inind 
was  pregnant  was  not  poetry,  bat  I  did  not 
qnestion  that  he  composed  as  he  went  along, 
and  that  the  exercise  was  attended  a 
great  sense  of  power." 

There  is,  too,  a  fable  about  a  badger  and 
a  bee  and  a  bear,  which  is  told  to  peneotion. 
Nor  are  the  figures  of  Touchwood,  ike  man 
with  only  a  t^per ;  of  YorticeUa,  the  small 
author ;  of  Pepin,  the  too  ready  writer — 
though  |)erhaps  there  is  a  toucdi  of  personal 
feeling  m  this  which  does  not  improre  it 
— of  the  Watchdog  of  Knowledge^  M(ndaz, 
and  of  the  too  deferential  Mnze,  un- 
worthy  of  a  plaee  in  the  gallery  appointed 
far  Buoh  types.  The  most  elaborate  thing 
in  the  book,  the  Sorrows  of  Herman,  or,  as 
it  la  headed,  "How  we  Encourage  Re- 
search," pleases  us  less.  The  defect  of  orer- 
minuteness  and  Tolnminousness  which  we 
h&ye  noticed  comes  in  very  strongly  here ; 
the  playftUness  is  distinctly  elephantine,  and 
though  it  has  some  of  the  elements  of  a  good 
comedy,  yet  we  are  by  no  means  sorry  when 
it  is  done.  Lastly,  the  protests  against 
** Moral  Swindlers"  and  "Debasing  the 
Moral  Currency  deserve  notice.  The 
latter  is  directed  against  the  modem 
tendency  to  pturody  and  burleaque  of  noble 
work  and  sentiment,  the  fiormer  to  the  fidae 
and  fbolish  use  of  the  words  "  morar'  and 
**  morality  "  which  have  led  to  various  con- 
fusions uid  mistakes  as  to  their  acceptation. 
ITeither  is  exactly  novel ;  but  both  are 
TigOTOus  and  well  worth  reading. 

On  the  whole,  then,  Theopkrashts  Suck 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  book  containing 
more  good  things  than  bad ;  but  spoilt  by 
an  insafficient  attention  to  form  and  an  in- 
BufBcient  recognition  of  its  necessity-.  It  is 
never  likely  to  be  among  the  most  popular 
of  its  author's  books,  nor,  perhaps,  does  it 
deeerve  this  popularity.  But  stall  it  will  be 
found  in  all  probability  very  quotable,  not 
to  say  plonderable,  all  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
tecBoae  many  of  its  good  tilings  are  in  tlwir 
present  habit  not  set  off  to  the  best  advan. 
tage,  and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  stock 
the  general  memory  as  they  stand. 

GeOBGK  SUNTSBIJEr. 


A  Siaiory  of  Eg^i  under  ihe  Pharaoha, 
derwed  enHreJy  /roni.  fhe  Monvmenta.  By 
Henry  Brugsch-B^.  Translated  &om  the 
German  by  the  late  Henry  Banby  Sey- 
mour, F.B.G.S.  Completed  and  Edited 
bv  Philip  Smith,  B.A.  In  Two  Volumes. 
(Murray.) 

Bbugsch-Bby  comes  before  us  for  the  third 
time  as  the  historian  of  ancient  Egypt.  In 
1859  he  produced  the  first  volame  of  his 
fibrst  Sidoire  tTSgmie :  a  work  whidi  was 
never  cmnpleted.  Next,  in  1875,  came  the 
Pramidre  Paaiie  of  what  professed  to  be  a 
aeoond  edition  of  the  same;  this  also  re- 
mains a  fragment.  lastly,  in  1877,  appeared 
his  Cfeaehichte  Aegypten'g  unter  dm  Pho- 
Toonen,  now  followed  by  the  above  transla- 
tion by  Messrs.  Philip  Smith  and  the  late 
H.  D.  Seymour. 

!Liasmnch  aa  it  is  thus  far  complete,  and 
embodies  the  latest  ascertained  nets,  the 
present  vroik  is  imdoubtedly  the  antiior's 


most  impcntant  oontribntion  towards  the 
history  of  Ancient  Egypt;  but  it  would 
have  been  even  more  valuable  if  carried  out 
upon  the  lines  laid  down  for  the  second 
edition  of  1875.  That  charming  fragment, 
written  in  French  and  illustrated  by  quota- 
tions from  hieroglyphic  texts,  was  fuike  de- 
lightful to  the  student  and  the  general 
r^er.  Those  quotations  fure  omitted  from 
the  present  edition,  the  usefulness  of  which 
is  impaired  hy  a  signal  dearth  of  references. 
The  book  is,  however,  extraordinarily  rich  in 
new  and  interesting  inscriptions ;  the  ninth 
chapter  of  vol.  i.  containing,  for  instance, 
no  Ibss  than  nine.  But  it  is  difficult  to  be 
content  with  only  tnuulations  in  a  work  of 
this  importance.  In  the  absence  of  fiuN 
similes  one  looks  at  least  to  know  where 
the  originals  were  found,  and  where  they 
may  be  seen. 

Excavations  in  the  great  burial  fields  of 
Gheezeb,  Sakkarah,  Meydoom  and  Abydoa, 
have  thrown  a  blaze  of  light  upon  the  private 
and  public  life  of  the  Aucient  and  Middle 
Empires.  By  aid  of  facts  wrested  from 
mortuary  chapels  and  sepulchral  chambers 
hermetically  sealed  some  four  or  five 
thousand  years  B.C.,  Dr.  Bmgsch  brings 
before  us  with  startling  cirottmstautiality 
the  &r-off  times  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Memphis.  We  learn  that  so  long  ago  as  the 
reign  of  Snefru,  the  predecessor  of  Khufu 
and  Shafra,  the  sovraeign  presided  over  a 
Court  as  fi»mal,  avd  apparently  as  servile, 
as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  He  had  his  secretaries, 
treasurers,  counsellors,  ministers  of  public 
works,  comptrollers  of  the  household,  masters 
of  the  horse,  masters  of  the  ceremonies, 
masters  of  the  robes,  and  lords  in  waiting 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  royifl 
baths,  and  to  his  most  sacred  majesty's  miir 
and  nails.  The  priests,  or  prophets,  of  the 
king's  pyramid,  and  the  architects  entrusted 
with  me  building  of  that  "  eternal  mansion," 
were  personages  of  the  highest  rank.  We 
find,  for  example,  one  Mer-ab,  a  son  of 
Khnfn,  among  Ihe  Memphite  architects ;  and 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  his  &tfaer's  &mons 
OTramid  may  nave  been  bnilt  by  this  prince. 
Each  pyramid  had  its  name.  Those  of 
Khufo,  Sha&a,  and  Menkara  were  called 
"The  Splendid,"  "The  Great,"  and  "The 
Lofty,"  while  that  of  Snefru,  supposed  to  be 
the  yet  unopened  pyramid  of  Meydoom, 
was  known  by  a  name  signifying  either 
"The  Dawn"  or  "The  Festival."  The 
whole  of  this  period,  however,  is  best  read 
in  Dr.  Bmgsch's  fragment  of  1875. 

Bespecting  that  obscure  epoch  when 
Egypt  was  for  several  centuries  enslaved  by 
an  uuknown  people  variously  designated  as 
the  Hyksos,  the  Aatu,  or  Scoui^e,  and  the 
Mentiu,  Dr.  Bmgsch  points  out  the  import- 
ant tact  that,  in  we  list  of  nations  sculptured 
on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Edfoo,  these 
same  Mentiu  are  desraribeil  as  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Asher.  Kow  the  demotio 
section  of  the  decree  of  Canopus  shows  that 
Asher  and  Syria  were,  at  all  events  in 
Ptolemaic  times,  synonymous  terms,  while 
the  hieroglyphic  version  of  the  same  l^end 
substitutes  for  Asher  the  ancient  name  of 
"  The  Butennu  of  the  East."  Thus  Syria, 
the  land  of  the  Eastern  Rutennu,  Asher,  and 
Men^  were  names  given  at  different  periods 
to  one  and  the  same  place.   Whethw  Asher 


at  any  time  stood  for  Assyria  only  is  an  open 
question ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  read  Dr. 
Brugsch's  argument  and  not  be  convinced 
that  the  Hyksos  were  a  horde  of  Butennu 
in  allianoe  with  the  Shasn  Arabs ;  and  that 
to  the  lust  of  vengeance  no  less  than  to  the 
lust  of  conquest  may  be  attributed  the 
passionate  persistence  with  which  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  per- 
petually led  their  armies  against  the  tribes 
of  Western  Asia. 

Dr.  Brugsoh  has  much  to  say  of  Semitism  in 
Egypt,  especially  from  the  philological  point 
of  view.  In  dealing  with  a  written  language 
in  which  certain  oonsonuits  are  interclungfr- 
able  and  the  vowels  are  fi»  the  most  part 
omitted,  few  idmtificationa  of  proper  names 
can  safely  be  i^arded  as  fixiaL  Some  of 
th^,  however,  m  chapters  xi.  and  xii. 
(vol.  i.)  are  more  than  plausible.  The  long- 
sought  derivation  of  "Nile"  is  found  in 
the  Semitic  Nahar,  or  NaJial,  signifying 
"  river ;  "  and  it  is  an  extremely  interesting 
fact  that  the  district  watered  by  Abana 
and  Pharphar  west  of  Damascus  is  to 
this  day  known  among  the  Arabs  as  "  Na- 
harain,"  or  "Double-stream  Land,"  a  name 
constantly  recurring  in  hieroglyphed  in- 
scriptions of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXtb 
I^nasties  as  the  special  designation  of 
Mesopotamia,  or  the  land  lying  between  the 
Euphrates  anid  the  Tigris. 

It  is  to  be  noted  ^t,  while  condemning 
De  Bongo's  Pelasgo-Italian  confederation, 
and  assigning  a  Carian-Golchian  and  Arme- 
nian origin  to  the  allied  tribes  which  invaded 
Egypt  in  the  reigns  of  Menepbthah  I.  and 
BAmeses  HI.,  Dr.  Brugsch  himself  proposes 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  so-called  "  Trea- 
Bure-House  inscription  at  Medinet  Haboo, 
showing  that  certain  captives,  till  now  sup- 
posed to  be  Maxyes,  Chalybes,  &c.,  were  in 
fact  Cypriote  and  Cilician  prisonera  from 
Idalium,  Kition,  Soli,  Curium,  Ac,  &c.; 
names  to  which  the  discoveries  of  Genera' 
di  Cesnola  uid  recent  political  events  lend  a 
specuJ  interest. 

The  period  of  the  Kew  Emmre,  so  rich  in 
matoriail,  fills  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
work.  Want  of  space  compels  me  to  pass 
over  much  that  is  new  in  this  already  well- 
trodden  field,  merely  noticing  <he  way  the 
important  inscription  in  which  Thothmes 
III.  tells  how  he  was  banished  in  bis  youth 
to  the  temple  of  Amen  at  Bnto  on  Mount 
Casius,  the  Baal-Zephon  of  the  Bible  (vol.  i. 
p.  383) ;  and  the  inscription  of  the  Bobir 
Amenbotep,  chief  architect  to  Amenhotep 
III,,  relating  how  he  executed  two  portrait 
statues  of  the  king  his  master,  "  so  astonish- 
ing for  their  breadth  and  height,  that  they 
madethepropylonof  the  temple  look  small," 
which  statues  are  the  femons  Colossi  of  the 
Plain. 

The  reigns  of  Barneses  XI.,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Oppression,  and  Mcuiephthah,  the 
Phsuraoh  of  the  Exodus,  contain  a  variety  of 
scattered  facts  bearing  more  or  less  directly 
upon  the  history  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites, 
l^ese  facts  when  strung  together  are  very 
curions  indeed.  (1)  The  monuments  record 
the  names  of  two  daughters  of  Bameses  II., 
named  Meri  and  Meri-Amen,  either  of  whom 
might  be  the  Princess  Merris  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition, and  the  "  Pharaoh's  daughter"  of  the 
Bible.    (2)  A  document  of  the  time  of 
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Rameaes  HE.  meatkma  a  spot  on  the  Kile 
near  T«l>«UAmani&,  then  called  T.ea-Mo«li^ 
—4^.  the  isle  or  fatnk  of  Mowm.  (3)  A 
certfun  vieero;  of  Ktwh  nnd«r  Bameees  IL 
VMM  named  Uioah^,  or  Masaiii.  (4)  1^ 
celabraied  itele  of  Dakkeh  Teoords  how  the 
gold  taxoM  of  Akita  (Oebel  OUaki)  v^mained 
aaprodaetira  beaanse  "the  gold-midMn 
who  bad  ganstbitikttr  died  of  thust,  t(^[ethar 
with  ihe  mam  vhidi  wen  with  them ; " 
wherefinre  an  expedition  was  deapaAohed 
under  the  oomiHad  a£  4ha  then  vieeroy, 
with  ipatfunUaaa  to  bore  artewut  weUa 
along  tha  voato.  This  viceroy  presently 
repovtod  the  oomplate  Bnccess  of  the 
miaoon,  stating  that  the  water  "  streamed 
oat  in  broolcB,"  and  that  the  people  rejoiced 
greatly ;  while  those  who  bad  diaeasad  eyes 
washed  themselves  with  the  water,  and  were 
healed.  We  seem  hwe  to  see,  "  ae  in  a  fflass 
darkly,'*  how  Moses  may  not  only  faave  been 
at  aoe  tivM  Tioeroy  of  Kosh,  bat  possibly 
the  identioal  Tioarfff  in  command  of  this  es- 
pe^tion ;  aa  arpenence  which  would  have 
helped  to  qualify  him  for  one  of  the  main 
difiUalties  attending  the  sogonm  in  the  wil- 
demsBS.  A  aook-cnt  inioiqrtum  at  Ajuonaa 
also  records  the  name  of  one  Lui,  or  Levi, 
high^priest  uid  treasuter  of  Amen  undnr 
UenepbUiahi  while  the  name  of  a  certain 
mneha%  muaeialn  Fhin^ias,  the  ^mnd. 
son  of  Aaron,  occurs  in  the  qnadrws  at 
SUailis.  LasUy  we  read  of  Amenemhan, 
chief  architect  in  Lower  Bgypt  in  the  time 
of  Barneses  IL,  who  most  l^va  aotaally  oou- 
duoted  the  greeA  building  works  at  Pa^Toam 
(Heraoleopolis  -  Farra)  and  Pa-  Bameaes 
(Tanis),  the  "  Pithom  and  Baamses  "  of  the 
Bible,  and  ao  hare  been  the  direct  instru- 
ment of  the  Oppression. 

Dr.  Brugsoh's  aooonnt  of  the  XXth  Dy- 
nasty would  hare  been  more  complete  if, 
whik  his  work  was  in  progress,  the  author 
had  had  access  to  the  great  Haxris  m^ros 
(since  pabUshed  in  fiKwimile),  a  highly  im- 
portant doonraant  wluoh  may  be  mscribed 
as  a  kind  of  political  will  in  the  form  of  a 
posthomoos  address  from  Bameeea  III.  to 
the  people  and  army  of  Egypt.  Lai^  ex- 
traets,  howevw,  are  given  from  that  remark- 
able fragment,  Le  Papyrut  judiciain  de 
TWtn,  which  treats  of  a  "barem-oonspira^" 
directed  agaiast  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
iu  which  weve  implicated  many  persong  of 
rank,  including  a  certain  lady  Thi  (or  Taia) 
and  her  son  Pentanr,  whom  Dr.  Brngsc^ 
believes  to  have  been  a  wifo  and  soii  of 
BameaeB  III.  Kow  it  is  a  curious  &ot— un- 
noticed, I  think,  by  Hne  learned  commentators 
on  ttiis  papyrus^— that  alUioagh  the  qaeen  is 
twice  re|wesentod  in  the  great  oonnaticm 
taUeaa  at  Uadinat  Baboo,  her  cartouches 
are  1^  blank.  What  if  she  were  the  Taia 
of  the  conspiracy,  left  nameless  because  of 
her  orime,  yet  r^iresented  in  her  place  as  a 
matter  of  history  f  It  is  strange  that  Dr. 
Brugsch,  when  describing  the  tomb  of 
Barneses  III.  (so  iamoos  as  **  Brace's  Tomb," 
or  "the  Tomb  of  the  Harpers"),  should 
omit  to  mention  thai  his  sarooph^^  is  at 
the  Louvre,  and  ikaX  the  lid,  bearing  a 
sonlpfciired  likeness  of  the  king  in  high  rwef, 
haa  round  its  way  to  the  Fitawilliam  Mnseam 
atOambridge. 

Dr.  Bmgioh  jnatly  claims  to  have  dia- 
corered  the  Aasyriaa  omqneat  of  Bgypt. 


"EgypbcAogiBti  bad  long  since  deteoted  the 
Assyrian  character  of  certain  proper  namea, 
royal  and  otherwise,  which  b^in  to  appear 
upon  the  monomeats  at  the  time  of  the 
twen^-first  dynasty ;  bat  we  now  first  learn 
that  there  was  an  aotnal  invasion ;  that  Her. 
Hot,  tibe  usnvpiog  high-priest  of  Amen  at 
Thebes,  banished  to  the  Oasis  tiw  last  of  the 
Bamessides  with  100,000  fcttowen;  that  a 
descendant  of  one  of  these  exiles — ^presum- 
abfy  Barneses  XTI.  of  the  kgitimato  liw— 
manned  an  Aanriaaprinoass;  and  that  I^m- 
rod,  son  of  Swdiank,  or  fihishak,  "the 
great  Idx^  of  Assyria,"  marched  upon  Bgy|>t, 
ostensibly  to  support  the  Bameasidee,  bet  in 
reality  to  conquer  the  oooutry  and  convert 
it  into  an  Assyrian  dependency.  It  appears, 
howerw,  that  tluB  Nimrod  (who  diared  the 
throne  of  Amyria  with  Sheshank,  his  father, 
and  was  himself  &ther  of  a  son  named 
Sheshank)  died  in  Egypt,  and  was 
buried  at  Abydos,  where  of  late  has 
been  fiannd  the  lower  half  of  a  large 
tablet  recoiding  how  Sheshank  the  Gather 
came  thither,  apparently  after  an  interval  of 
some  years,  to  visit  "  the  beantifal  burial- 
place  of  his  son ;  and  finding  the  monu- 
ment out  of  repair  and  the  faiwreal  endow- 
ments nusappropriated,  beautified  and  re- 
endowed  tiie  same.  "  Then  his  majesty  had 
the  statue,  in  the  form  of  a  walking  man,  of 
the  Osiriau  great  king  of  Assyria,  the  great 
king  of  kings,  Kimrod,  brought  up  the 
river  to  Abydos  ;  and  it  was  set  down  in  the 
splmdid  royal  chamber  of  the  holy  of 
holies,"  AfC.  Ac.  Also  he  erected  "  a  menko- 
rial  stone  in  the  language  of  the  land  of 
Babel "  containing  the  catalogue  of  endow- 
ments, with  a  list  of  the  sums  to  be  ex- 
panded daily  upon  honey,  Iwlaam,  incense, 
Bpiee-cakes,  and  the  Hks.  This  insoription, 
described  by  Dr.  Bmgsoh  as  "  one  of  the 
meet  remurkable  and  snrprising  ever  found 
on  the  Egyptian  soil,"  was  molt  into  the 
walls  of  some  later  oonstmotion,  to  whioh 
circnmstance  its  preservation  ia  probably 
due.  Kor  does  the  wonder  rad  with  iAoB 
singular  evidence  of  the  burial  of  an  Assy- 
rian king  of  kings  in  the  heart  of  the  NUe 
valley  some  1033  years  B.C.  By  what  the 
authw  calls  "  a  strange  accident  of  late,"  the 
very  statue  erected  by  "King  Sheshank  to 
the  memory  of  his  son  has  been  identified  by 
Dr.  Brugstm  vrith  a  headless  fiagment  in  the 
la^  hall  of  tiie  Egyptian  collection  in 
Florence. 

The  Assyrian  rule  in  Egypt  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  firmly  established.  When  the 
names  of  this  Nimrod  and  his  fother  take 
thur  plaoe  upon  the  lists,  the  king  hitherto 
known  aa  Sheahaak  I.  (Uie  Shishak  of  the 
Bihle  and  oonqneror  of  Jerusalem)  will 
stand  as  second  of  that  name,  and  the 
Bubastite  dynasty  will,  roughly  speakii^, 
cover  something  like  150  years.  MeanwhUe 
the  sons  of  these  As^rio-l^Tptian  Phitfaohs 
— all  Tiglaths,  ^eehanks,  Sargons,  and  so 
forth— 4)oar  as  princes  the  Assyrian  title  of 
Batrt^M ;  a  style  whiidi,  under  the  Btiuoj^ian 
dvnasty  next  followi«g,iB  <Aianged  to  **  Prmoe 
of  the  Maxy«s." 

Heneeforth  Dr.  Brngsoh  turns  fat  much 
of  hie  material  to  wmreee  undreamed  cf  by 
the  histcriane  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 

I Apis  tablets,  the  inaoriimtu  of  Piaakht 
at  G«bel  B«rkal  (Napafea),  tiie  eaMtform 


records  of  Assur-baai-pal,  the  wall-Usts  of 
the  great  temple  in  the  oasis  of  Siyhargih. 
help  to  fill  maoiy  baffling  laemnM. 

These  laat   obeptem,  tiboogh  rioh  ii 
referencM  and  tausMatioaa,  bsar  the  ia^tai 
of  haste.    In  the  course  of  a  few  pigw  «• 
see  Egypt  ruled  by  a  host  of  petiw  kiip 
and  eatcaps ;  Thebes  ia  twice  eadked  \)j 
AMur-bam-pAl}  the  soprmaoy  c£i^U 
Syrian  gives  place  to       snpteoM^  ^ 
Ethiopian,  and  the  Fersian  snoeeedstohtt. 
KotiuBg,  meeinriHle,  esn  he  more  atk. 
feetory  tiiwa  tika<o(»enn«Bt  testunoi^ 
vanma  mowunente,  and  their  conmlik 
agnemeut  with  the  BiUe  narratim  tttki 
same  period.   liken  oomea  the  Isit  ftht 
flicker  of  pro^ieriW.   Bmboldaneil  hj  tbs 
Greek  sucoeeaes  at  Salamia  and  natsca,  ^ 
Egyptians,  oommanded  by  one  Kkdibaii, 
who  eectna  to  hare  bem  a  trihotarj  kii| 
under  Persian  rule,  rise  in  revolt,  npd 
Xerxes  from  hia  palace  at  Ssia,  aad  dnn 
the  opiNressors  out  of  Egypt.   And  nm,  fw 
about  sixty  years,  the  land  is  onoe  non 
ruled  by  a  line  of  native  Pharaohs  MUh 
hshed  at  Mendes  and  Sebennytes.  Fbally, 
wit^  Kekht^eb-ef,  the  last  Phacaofa  of  tb 
last  dynasty,  the  history  of  Egypt,  propsrlr 
so  called,  comes  to  an  end.    The  heritage  of 
UcBies  ezistB  theooefortb  aa  a  GfMk  fia- 
vinoe  under  A  V^^y  the  Giett  aailn 
suooessonk 

There  oan  be  bat  one  •opinion  ss  ti  At 
intrinsic  value  of  Dr.  Bmgaeh's  it 
ia  undoubted^  the  meet  important  endft- 
tion  yet  made  towards  a  sc^^darly  aaiM- 
worthy  histoiy  of  Egypt.    The  monMohl 
evidenee  has  been  studied,  sifted,  oooptdt 
with  infinite  patieskoe.    The  &ots  an  of  » 
inqteabhaiile  authentioity.    Of  rash  tiwoii- 
ii^,  of  hasty  gener^iaatkm,  of  kamed  a»> 
ddiity,  ^eee  pages  bear  not  a  traeo.  Tha 
reader  £e^  himself  on  firm  gromid  itm 
firrt  to  last;  and  if  the  ideal  histoiT  d 
Egypt  haa  yet  to  be  written,  Dr.  Bngaek 
at  Ml  «TeiriiB  gives  ua  som^hing  vac;  i«d 
as  fsr  as  it  goea.    The  main  &olt  of  )m 
work  is  that,  taken  as  a  wholes  it  naai  tw 
much  like  a  m«BB  of  s^iarato  Btodiea,  tscked 
loosely  and  hastily  together.   Neither  ii  it 
so  absolutely  free  from  oversights  aa  nugn 
perhaps  have  been  expected.  Names  of  p» 
sons  and  places,  ofleu  in  close  juit^oa- 
tioo,  are  spelled  in  two  or  three  djfe- 
ent    ways ;    &ots    of   minor  importaw 
are   occafflionally   mis-stated  (as 
Semneb,  situated  thirty-five  milea  abwe 
Wady  Halfeh,  ia  said  to  be  "  close  below  tiie 
second  Cataract ") ;  and  in  one  notaUe  in- 
stance aninscription  quoted  at  page  219,  ToL^ 
and  ^aiu  at  page  11/,  vol.  iL,  is  so  diffenaw  r 
translated  each  time,  that  the  seccudTff- 
aion  partly  confaradiots  the  sense  of  tfaefii^ 
As  regarcu  onusnons,  it  is  xsmukable  tUt 
aU^ongh      fiunona  ofianiiva  and  defa^"* 
allianee  between  Barneses  IL  and  the 
of  £hita  is  iraulated  in  full,  tiie  nw»' 
attention  is  not  once  drawn  to  the  oirO"^ 
atauoe  that  this  doonment  preafinlB  «■ 
earliest  sample  of  an  eztraditUHiary  trajf 
upon  record.   Again,  whan  *ho  very  ««• 
sepulduttl  invocation  upon  tiie  coffn  " 
Menkara  (IVth  I>ynaBt7)  is  quoted  5«" 
83,  vol  i.,  no  notice  is  taken  <rf  the  fact 

tins  pmynr  oontuna  the  easiest  knawK* 
fbnnaB  io  the  Onriaa         m  iuim*"' 
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irith  the  onU  of  the  dnd;  ao  mukiag  » 
new  departnra  in  tiie  veU^oiui  um3k  of 
Ecnrpt   A  eareAiI  reader,  homme,  OMraot 
to  obaerre  l^t,  while  Bragnh-Bej 

omits  no  opportimity  of  emphaaiaing  poii^ 
of  contact  between  the  Bible  and  the  mram- 
menta,  he  toaohes  bat  sparingty  upon  the 
immense  and  preponderating  hmaebce  which 
the  national  religion  exerciwd  upon  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  nation — that  ancient,  aogust, 
inexorable  religion  which  moolded  erety 
inrtTate  and  paMic  act  of  Eeyptian  lifo,  and 
impoeed  its  jdko  no  leas  aQtaoritatirely  upon 
the  king  than  npon  the  peaaant.  Some 
aoooant  of  the  religious  literature  oi  Egypt, 
mnoh  of  whidi  is  yet  extant  in  the  form  of 
Hymns,  Idtaniea,  Lamentations,  and  the  lilm, 
was  to  be  expeeted  in  a  woik  of  this 
comprehemttTe  oharaoter;  and  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  Dr.  ^ogaeh  ahonld 
gne  no  aketdi,  bowever  brief,  of  that  extr»- 
ordinaiT  work  known  as  The  AAmo^  or 
Booh  of  the  Dead. 

The  translator  who  woald  render  snch  a 
histo^  as  this  Oetekiehie  Aegypten's  unier 
den  Pharaonen  into  correct  and  readable 
Bnglish  needs  something  more  than  an 
average  knowledge  of  the  Cterman  langoi^^. 
He  should  be  thoron^hly  acqoainted,  not 
only  with  the  general  hteratore  of  the  snb- 
ject,  bat  with  all  the  more  important  monn- 
ments ;  and  if  he  chanced  to  know  a  little 
aboDt  hlenogfypbs,  he  would  perfbrm  his 
task  mth  jnst  ao  mnoh  the  mora  ease  and 
oertaitttijr.  He  sbonld  al  all  erects  be  in- 
oapable  of  oonfbnnding  stataee  witii  pictures 
and  taUets  with  conunns;  and  of  tiuns* 
kiting  names  so  common  aa  j&menhctop  Wkd 
Aah-hotep  by  "  The  Ammonish  "  and  "The 
Moonly."  It  can  surely  be  by  nothing  bat 
a  wild  misprint  that  "  Neb-Ankh  "  (Lord  of 
Life)  is  rendered  by  "  coffin-moantain " 
(rci.  i,,  p.  300). 

Bat  of  the  translation  of  tiiese  volumes 
the  less  said  the  better.  Frequently  inoor- 
rect  Kad  always  inelegant,  it  wearies  and 
obstructs  the  reader  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  Perhaps,  afber  all,  no  higgler  tri- 
Inte  can  be  paid  to  Dr.  Brugsch's  hiatoiy 
than  to  ear  thal^  despite  the  qneationable 
shape  in  which  it  oomea,  its  iutrmaio  wortti 
and  intereet  are  ao  overwhelming  that  one 
reads  it  witSi  almost  as  mooh  denght  as  if  it 
were  written  by  himself  in  tiiat  exquisite 
F^rench  of  which  he  is  so  accomplished  a 
maater.  Ahilu  B.  Bdwasds. 


Sport  in  Briti$h  Burmakt  Auamt  emd  the 
Ottatyah  and  Jyniiak  HUU.  Bj  Colonel 
Pollok.  In  Two  Vcdumea.  (Ohainnui 
4  Hall.) 

Tr  amuranoement  of  this  book  aronsed  in  ns 
a  cnriositj  which  has  been  doomed  to  dis- 
appcantmmit,  though  perhaps  the  ordinal 
aatierpation  was  not  alii^etber  jastified.  As 
regards  Bormah,  more  tum  one  deaeription 
of  &ir  merit  has  recently  bean  iasned  in  this 
oounlry.  Aaam,de^ite  its  nnmarona  colony 
of  Bniopau  tea-plaiKtfln,  atiU  rantaias  almost 
wiknown  even  to  the  gnat  mi^aBity  of 
Angkvlndiazis.  We  an  not  aware  that  its 
xame  has  M)p(»red  is  Uteiature  aabse- 
qnent^  to  Robinson's  DetaripHm  Aeamni 
pnbUahod  at  Calcotta  in  1841,  only  fourteen 


yeam  after  iiho  British  acquired  possession  of 
that  province.  Since  1872  Assam  has  been 
sepsnited  from  Bes^^  and  f^aced  under  an 
independent  government  of  its  own,  which 
has  already  printed  several  valuable  Reports. 
We  brieve,  also,  that  Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter's 
Statistical  Account  of  Assam,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  twenty  Tolumes  that  deal  with 
Bengal,  will  shortly  be  published  in  Eng- 
land, with  an  excellent  map  based  upon  the 
recent  Survey.  But  we  confess  that  it  was 
the  name  of  the  Cassyah  and  Jyntiah  Hills 
on  the  title-page  which  chiefly  attracted  us  to 
these  volumes.  This  mountain  range,  which 
for  administrative  purposes  is  included 
within  AsBom,  oonstitutw  one  of  tbe  most 
interesting  spots  in  all  India.  The  inhabi- 
tants bekmg  to  a  race  not  only  isolated  amid 
tiie  surrounding  population,  but,  so  fiur  as 
the  test  of  language  can  be  trusted,  absolutely 
without  any  congeners.  Having  more  than 
once  fought  bravely  for  independence,  the 
Cassyt^  have  now  settled  down  quietly 
under  their  native  chiefs,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  British  supervision.  The  chiefs 
are  elective,  and  in  many  respects  the 
political  constitution  is  broadly  democratic. 
Succession  to  property  follows  the  female 
line.  Education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinist  missionaries,  who  have  raised  this 
wild  tract,  so  fi^r  as  r^ards  the  teaching  of 
girls,  to  a  position  that  compares  fiivourably 
with  most  civilised  districts.  Hinduism 
never  succeeded  in  establishing  any  inflneuce 
among  the  hill  men,  and  acBxoelj  a  single 
trader  from  Bengal  or  tiie  North-West  is  to 
be  found  in  tile  land.  Lastly,  this  is  one  of 
the  few  places  in  the  world  where  cromlechs 
are  erected  over  the  dead  at  the  present  day. 
In  meteorolo^  and  in  natural  products  the 
Cassyah  and  Jyntiah  hills  are  no  less  unique. 
Lying  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
tbe  lower  plateaux  receive  the  full  force  of 
the  monsoon.  Oherra  Poonjee,  the  former 
civil  station,  may  confidently  claim  to  possess 
the  heaviest  rain&ll  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  more  than  600  inches  having  been 
registered  in  a  single  year.  The  mmerals 
include  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  limestone, 
both  of  which  have  been  worked  from  lime 
immemorial,  and  many  beds  of  coal  are 
known  to  exist.  The  orops  supply  the  re- 
mote mai^  of  Oalontte  with  potatoes, 
oranges,  and  pinaaf^les.  The  timber  trees 
are  tboee  of  a  tenwerate  zone,  comprising  a 
peculiar  species  of  pine,  oak,  and  chestnut. 
Gcdonel  Pollok  prominentiy  announces  his 
character  as  a  sportBmaa ;  but  we  had  hoped 
that  he  could  not  toach  upon  this  attractive 
region  without  something  of  novelty  to  re- 
port. For  him,  however,  it  is  enough  that, 
though  shooting  at  b^  game  is  difficult,  the 
fish  in  the  hill  streams  show  first- rat©  sport 
with  rod  and  line. 

Shifting  our  point  of  view  to  the  standard 
of  sporting  literature,  we  must  admit  that 
Cfdonel  Pollok  is  sot  only  a  mighty  Nimrod, 
but  also  a  ftatbfhl  and  vigorous  ehronieler 
of  errata.  Perhaps  his  dimBgnialdBg  n»rk 
ia  the  oandonr  with  whieh  he  reoords  bia 
own  frulnrea.  If  he  meets  with  any  readers 
destitvte  ol  tbe  vpartia^  passion,  they  will 
be  dispdaed  to  sympsthwe  rather  with  his 
wounded  vietima  and  with  the  elephaata 
which  he  drove  to  battle  than  with  his  own 
volontaty  dangers  and  diaoomfOTta.  Bttt  Uie 


majority  <^  mankind  will  gloat  over  th  s 
butcher's  l»ll  writ  large  with  mingled  foel- 
inga  of  wonder  and  envy.  All  honour  to 
the  man  who  haa  shot  his  fifty  rbinoo»oaep, 
and  innummble  bison,  bnfiUoes,  and  tigers ! 
Imagine  the  exdtoment  of  spearing  tigers 
from  a  canoe !  Picture  to  yourself  a  bieon 
standing  only  two  inches  short  of  seven  &et 
high;  a  bufialo  that  required  forty  buUets 
be!  rore  he  consented  to  die  ;  and  a  mafaseer 
fish  sixty  pounds  in  weight,  that  was  hocked 
at  6  P.M.  and  not  landed  till  two  the  next 
morning !  These  marvels  and  many  more 
are  narrated  witii  manifest  sincerity,  and  in 
a  genial  tone  of  good  temper  towards  all 
concerned  except  the  pow  natives  of  Aaaam. 
No  doubt  these  people  are  extremely  irri- 
tating, especially  to  the  military  mind  ;  but. 
the  vilWer  who  had  speared  100  tigers  with 
his  own  hand  should  at  least  have  saved  his 
oountmnen  from  the  imputati(m  of  coward- 
ice. In  history,  also,  we  may  mention  that 
the  Aham  dynasty  (from  which  Assam  is 
said  to  derive  its  name)  tiimed  back  the  tidu 
of  Moghul  conquest,  when  the  Musalman^^ 
were  led  by  Mir  Jumla,  the  greatest  of  the 
generals  of  Aurangzeb.  Of  the  illustrations 
we  cannot  speak  favourably.  The  coloarn 
and  the  general  proportions  are  faithful 
enough  ;  but  the  draughtsman,  whoever  ho 
may  be,  has  selected  incidents  of  sadden 
motion  which  in  more  than  <me  case  vergi- 
upon  the  ludicrous.  The  maps,  also,  arc 
unworthy  of  thereat  of  ihebook.  Inneithei- 
of  them  is  the  word  Jyntiah  to  be  found  at 
alL  '  Ja8w  S.  Cotton. 


Tke  ManuBcript  IrUh  Missal  belonging  to  Ik- 
President  and  FeUovn  of  Oorptu  Ohristi 
College,  Oxford.  Edited,  withan  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  F.  E.  Wamn,  B.D. 
(Pickering.) 

Ths  study  of  ancient  litui^ies  has,  within  tht< 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  made  much  {wogres;; 
among  theological  scholars.  Irrespectively  of 
the  strictly  religious  view  of  the  subject,  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  these  Tonerable 
documente  in  connexion  with  the  independ- 
ence or  relative  connexion  of  the  chnrohe8 
whwe  thOT  were  respectively  employed  is 
very  oonsidBrable.  It  is  not  therefore  aur- 
prising,  when  we  recollect  the  acoounta  given 
by  our  early  historians  of  the  controversies 
which  arose  between  the  earl^  Christians  of 
these  islands  and  tiie  missionaries  of  the 
Roman  Church  upon  several  important  litur- 
gical questions,  and  the  strong  connexion,  if 
not  absolute  identity,  which  existed  between 
the  ancient  British  Church  and  that  of 
Ireland,  as  narrated  by  Venerable  Bede,  that 
the  discovery  of  a  nearly  entire  ancient  Irish 
Missal  should  have  excited  much  curiosity. 
It  is  therefore  with  great  satisfootion  that 
we  have  received  the  very  carefidly- executed 
volume  of  Mr.  Wmen,  in  which  the  text 
of  tiiie  preeions  manuscript  ia  now  fbr  the 
first  time  given  to  tiie  world. 

Of  Iriah  Hiaaala  only  four  are  known  to 
be  in  existence— via.,  firat.  The  Stowa  Missal, 
the  property  of  Lord  Aahbnmham,  deaoribed 
at  some  length  by  O'Conor  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Stowe  libraiy,  where  some  slight 
extracts  from  the  text  were  given,  and  of 
which  Dr.  To^  was  permitted  a  cnrara'y 
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glance,  of  which  he  published  a  notice  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
vol.  vi.,  398,  and  Transizctiona  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy,  vol.  zx.,  111.  He  waS]  how- 
ever, only  permitted  to  ^ve  a  very  short 
and  nnsatifi&ctaiy  extrskct  from  the  text. 
Mr.  Warren  has  been  more  fortunate,  and 
has  collated  the  Canon  of  the  Stowe  Missal 
— of  which  he  was,  however,  only  able  to 
make  a  hurried  transcript  —  with  that  of 
Corpus  College.  We  cannot  but  be  grateful 
to  bim  for  this  farther  instalment  of  the 
contents  of  this  interesting  volame,  part 
of  which  is  of  the  seventh  and  part  of 
the  ninth  centary,  and  more  especially  as  it 
differs  to  an  extraordinary  extent  from  the 
other  Irish  Missals,  as  weU  as  that  of  Samm, 
particularly  in  the  list  of  saints  to  be  com- 
memorated in  the  Canon,  among  whom  are 
enumerated  by  the  seventh-century  scribe, 
Manchani,  madiani  (?)  Antoni,  Maile,  men, 
vinuiani,  ciarani,  oengnsso,  endi,  glide,  bren- 
dini,  cainnicbi,  colombe,  patrici,  patrici  se- 
cundini,  anxili,  colnmbe,  colmani,  oomgelli, 
coemgen,  Isemini,  cerbani,  erci,  catheri, 
ibori,  ailbi,  conlai,  maic,  nissee,  moinenn, 
senani,  finbarri,  colmani,  cnani,  doelaoh  (?) 
laurenti,  melleti,  iusti,  aedo,  dagani,  tiger- 
nich,  muchti,  oiannanif  bniti,  eogeni,  deohmi, 
carthaei  (?). 

The  second  Irish  Missal  in  point  of  date 
is  the  Dmmmond  Castle  Missal,  the  pro- 
perty of  Lady  Willoughby  d'Eresby,  about 
to  be  pablished  by  the  Pitsligo  Press,  a  col- 
lation of  the  Canon  of  which  is  also  given 
by  Mr.  Warren.  The  third  Irish  Missal  is 
the  one  now  under  notice ;  and  the  fourth, 
still  more  recent,  is  the  Bosslyn  Missal  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinbnrffh.  The 
Scottish  Missal  of  Arbnthnot,  pabliBbed  by 
the  late  Bishop  Forbes,  mnst  not  be  over- 
looked in  connexion  with  the  Irish  ones. 

The  Corpus  Missal  is  of  small  size,  being 
about  six  inches  long  by  five  in  width,  and 
of  ^reat  thickness  in  proportion  to  its  height 
owmg  to  the  solid  character  of  the  vellum. 
The  early  portion  of  the  volume  has  dis- 
appeared. The  volume  at  present  consists 
of  212  leaves,  commencing  with  the  Canon, 
written  in  contracted  Latin  in  large  and 
heavy  angular  Irish  characters.  Almost 
every  page  contains  coloured  initial  letters 
rudely  executed  in  the  later  Irish  style  cd 
illummation;  and  l^roughont  the  volume 
are  fantastic  letters  representing  grotesque 
animals,  extremely  attenuated  and  generally 
covered  with  purple  patches  on  a  red  ground, 
with  elongated  yellow  tongues,  tails,  and 
top-knots.  These,  in  some  of  the  principal 
parts,  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  pages. 

The  first  printed  reference  to  this  Missal 
is  that  contained  in  the  Bev.  H,  O.  Coxe's 
Catalogue  of  the  M8S.  of  the  Oxford  College 
Idbrariea,  1852,  where  it  was  said  to  be  "  seec. 
forsan  XT.  exeuntis;*'  but  it  appeared  to  the 
writer  of  this  notice  to  be  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
the  case  both  by  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Qilbert, 
the  editor  of  the  Facsimiles  of  the  National 
M88.  of  Ireland  pablished  by  Government, 
in  which  six  of  the  ps^^  of  the  Miraal  are 
reprodnoed  in  photo-bthography.  Of  the 
text  of  this  volume  ISr.  Warren  says, 

that  is  "Petrine  throogbout ;  there  is  uothiug  in 
the  nomenclature  or  arrangement  to  indicate  an 
Epheshu  inflomee.  Its  contents  os^Uate  between 


the  Sarum  and  Roman  Missals,  sometimes  follow- 
ing the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  sometimes  do- 
parting  from  both  hy  the  introduction  of  whole 
Missoe  or  single  collects,  &c.,  which  are  not  either 
Roman  or  Ssjum,  and  which  are  evidently  in  tmne 
oases  derived  from  a  purely  national  source"  (p.  43). 

The  most  peculiar  portions  of  the  Missal 
are  probably  the  invocations,  in  the  Litany 
for  Easter  Eve,  praying  that  God  may  pre- 
serve the  King  of  the  Irish  and  his  army, 
and  grant  them  life,  health,  and  victory. 
"  Ut  regem  hibemensiom  et  exercitum  eius 
conseruare  digneris,  te  rogamus :  ut  eis 
uitam  et  sanitatem  atque  victoriam  dones  t.r." 
Ko  similar  prayer,  says  Mr.  Gilbert,  so  far  as 
hitherto  known,  has  been  found  in  any  other 
Irish  ritual.  The  king  here  alluded  to  may 
have  been  either  Muirchearthach  MacMoch- 
lain,  Turlogh  O'Conor,  or  his  son  Boderic,  all 
of  whom  flonrished  towai'ds  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  words  "  Regem  Hi- 
hemensium"  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  service  book  was  not  intended  for  a 
special  locality  or  for  any  of  the  provincial 
or  minor  kings  who  inserted  in  their 
diplomas  after  their  names  those  of  the  dis- 
tricts over  which  they  ruled.  The  prayers 
for  the  festival  of  SS.  Patrick  and  Bngit, 
patroness  and  chief  abbess  of  Ireland,  are 
espeoially  interesting,  the  former  meriting 
comparison  with  ita  coontrapart  in  the 
Missal  of  Columbanus  from  BoHo,  now  in 
the  Laurentian  Librarr  of  Florence. 

Facsimiles  of  five  of  the  most  character- 
istic pages  of  the  volume  are  reproduced  by 
the  autotype  process  in  Mr.  Warren's  work. 
The  Missal  still  retains  its  original  strong 
wooden  cover,  polished  by  long  wear ;  and 
it  is  preserved  in  its  ancient  leather  satchel, 
the  back  of  which  is  ornamented  with  diag- 
onally impressed  lines  and  circles  now  nearly 
obliterated;  with  strong  leather  straps  to 
pass  over  the  shonlders  of  the  priest  when 
onajonmey— a  custom  common  in  Egypt 
and  the  East,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Cnrzon's 
works.  J.  O.  Westwoop. 


Sisioire  des  Bommns,  dejmis  lee  temps  "Us 
plus  recvUsjusqu'dDiocUtien.  Par  Victor 
Durny,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  In  Six 
Volumes.    (Paris :  Hachette.) 

This  work  when  finished  will  stand  almost 
alone  in  French  literature  as  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Rome.  We  may  exolnde  M.  Amp^'s 
volumes,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
guide  to  the  monuments  and  the  museums. 
M.  Duruy  has  come  forward  to  fill  the 
vacant  place,  and  present  Roman  history  as 
a  whole  before  readers  who  have  not  leisure 
to  follow  all  the  valtiable  but  isolated  studies 
of  special  topics  or  periods,  in  which  France 
has  quite  kept  pace  with  Germany  and  &r 
surpassed  us.  The  history  before  us  has  two 
peculiar  merits.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
being  reissued  with  a  multitude  of  illustra- 
tions, which  bring  before  us  the  H^y"*^" 
architectural  remains,  sculptures,  coins,  and 
ornaments,  together  with  views  of  localities 
and  excellent  maps.  The  first  volume  of  the 
pictorial  edition  is  now  published,  and  it  is 
ridaly  illustrated  on  alnunt  every  page.  In 
the  second  place,  the  ohief  part  of  the 
work  (four  volaroes  out  of  six)  is  de- 
voted to  the  Empire.  Thus  the  author 
emphaticaily  repudiates  tlie  fallacy  which 


perverts  the  whole  meaning  of  Boman  bistoiy 
by  repieaenting  ihe  Empire  as  the  mere  ap. 
pendage  to  a  drama,  the  interest  of  vUch 
ceases  when  the  part  of  its  hero,  the  Seiu^ 
is  played  out. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  chapten 
which  deal  with  the  earlier  history  are  to; 
inferior  to  the  rest.    They  are  parUcolari; 
meagre  and  nnsatisiactory  as  regards  all  the 
questions  connected  with  the  or^u  of  Booe 
and  the  primitive  tribal  oreaniaation.  Bat 
the  illustrations  have  an  independent  vibt, 
especially  in  connexion  with  some  of  tk 
ancient  populations  of  Italy,  such  as  tit 
Etruscans  and  the    so-called  Felugim 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  M.  Dnrnyol> 
serves  that    the^  have  only  lefl  us  thor 
name  and  their  imperishable  works;"  kt 
he  would  probably  allow  tiiat  tiio  name  vu 
unknown,  in  Italy  at  least,  till  it  was  intio. 
duced  by  the  Greek  historians.   He  emplofi 
it  merely  to  designate  the  tribes  whidi 
entered  Italy  from  tho  side  of  Greece,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  kjnama 
of  the  Greeks.     Several  pictures  of  the 
"  Pelasgic  "  remaius  serve  to  illnBtrats  tbe 
marvellous  industry  of  this  race,  whidi  tter 
continued  as  the  serfs  of  the  more  warlike 
immigrants  who  followed  them.  Theresib 
is  thus  enabled  to  realise  at  a  glance  die 
meaning  of  the  epithet  "cycIopeaD."  IL 
Duruy  aptly  adduces  the  analogous  esse  of 
the  Gfoths  and  Finns.    In  each  instance  we 
find  the  military  race  looking  upon  ik 
industrions  savages  beneath  them  withoiod 
wonder  and  contempt.     While  tlie  oHj 
Italian  population  figure  as  giants,  tkFums 
were  represented  as  monstrous  dwarfs,  Re- 
forming prodigies  of  industry. 

Thelabo  nring  population  of  Etmria  vrn 
presumably  of  the  same  stock ;  thoogh  iH: 
conquerors,  the  Rasennae,  were  the  dire<3cn 
of  their  industry,  and  gave  it  that  thoioagbl; 
utilitarian  character  which  became  the  grand 
distinction  of  Roman  art.  This,  as  E 
Duruy  points  out,  constitutes  perliaps  the 
only  real  contribution  of  Etruria  to  Romm 
greatness.  The  early  infiuence  of  the  EtniE- 
cans  on  Rome  is  of  ^r  less  consequence  than 
the  ultimate  assimilation  of  ^ese  alien 
elements  by  Rome — the  most  emphatic  cm- 
tradiotion  which  history  can  foznish  to  tk 
modem  doctrine  of  the  paramount  im. 
portance  of  race.  Here  again  the  value  U 
the  illustrations  is  conspionoua.  We  ban  > 
series  of  drawings,  some  beautifully  coknnd, 
representing  every  phase  of  Etruscan  veld- 
tecture,  ornamental  art,  and  religiims 
worship.  M.  Duruy  explains  clearly  the 
relation  between  the  earlier  and  later  popu- 
lation of  Etruria;  but,  as  for  the  origin  of 
the  dominant  race,  he  consents  to  give  up 
the  enigma  till  the  key  to  tiie  iDSoriptiou 
has  been  found.  But  his  readers,  wiUi  1^ 
Etruscan  monuments,  and  above  all  ^ 
sarcophagus;  (p.  liii.)  before  them,  will  be 
disposed  to'  agree  with  him  in 
ing  more  importance  to  the  viaiij 
Oriental  characteristics  of  the  race  thu 
to  the  alleged  traces  of  an  Aiyan  el^ 
ment  in  tluir  language.  Their  j)^w^> 
their  theocntio  government,  their  obeoieific 
to  thdr  SBoted  boc^  the  grotesque  monsters 
which  adoim  the  genuine  Etmsow  pottor, 
furnish  a  strong  presumption  that  their  an- 
lisation  grew  up  in  Asia.  M.  Ihirny  H' 
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gestfi  that  they  may  have  passed  into  Europe 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Cancasns  and  then 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Danube  till  they 
reached  the  Rhaetian  Alps ;  bat  he  offers  no 
opinion  for  or  against  the  theory  which 
connects  them  with  the  Turanian  race. 

There  is  hardly  the  same  justification  for 
passing  over  such  problems  as  tiliose  pre- 
sented by  the  "  lapyinan  "  population  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  M.  Dnray  declines  to  look 
behind  the  rancifnl  legends  connecting  the 
Italian  towns  with  Greek  heroes.  £^  ex- 
presses no  opinion  regarding  the  possibility 
of  a  very  early  immigration  from  Greece, 
or  the  alternative  view  Bupported  by  Momm- 
sen.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  ia  strangely  silent 
regarding  the  researches  and  speculations  of 
the  German  school. 

The  last  four  rolumes  are  really  exhans- 
tive  and  philosophical,  and  the  interest  is 
sustained  throughout  by  the  author's  lively 
and  lucid  style.  M.  Durny's  work  is  popu- 
lar in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  de- 
voted some  six  ^ears  to  the  serrioe  of  edu- 
cation as  MimsteF  of  Pablic  Instruction 
-under  the  Emmre,  and  he  has  written  on 
modem  as  well  as  ancient  hiBtoiy.  EGs  ob- 
ject is  manifestly  to  encourage  €he  widest 
raDge  of  historical  study.  Among  his  pub- 
lications there  appears  an  abridgment  of 
unirersal  history  "from  the  moat  remote 
times  to  the  year  1848."  His  interest  in 
the  Roman  Empire  may  well  have  been  in- 
tensified by  his  experience  as  a  partner  in 
the  late  Imperial  Government  of  France, 
and  a  witness  of  its  fall.  In  the  preface  to 
Vol.  UI.,  written  just  after  the  military 
overthrow  of  France,  he  observes ; — 

*'  On  taking  a  close  view  of  the  life  of  Imperial 
Borne,  ifwe  avoid  the  easy  and  enervating  doc- 
trine m  &talism,  we  thall  readDy  penrnve  that 
the  evil  nrooeeda  from  nun,  and  that  other  men 
abler  and  wiser  could  Itave  prevented  it  The 
£mpire,  anlike  the  Rei)ul>lic,  lacked  every  bond 
of  union,  moral  or  poliUcal.  It  had  neither  the 
public  institationfl  which  could  unite  the  citizens, 
ntnr  the  patriotism  which,  Itj  giving  one  spirit  to 
so  many  millicQS  of  mao,  nught  have  nude  them 
invinciolfl.'* 

These  words  suffice  to  indicate  the  point 
of  view  from  which  M.  Doruy  treats  the 
history  of  the  Empire.  He  r^ards  it  as  the 
story  of  a  fourfold  revolution — political, 
social,  philosophical,  and  religious.  But  the 
social  and  religious  movements  are  of  neces- 
st^  left  unfinished,  the  last  volume  as  yet 
published  reaching  only  to  the  age  of  Dio- 
cletian. The  philosophical  movement  occu- 
pies a  large  part  of  tiie  fifth  volume  which 
u  the  most  interesting  of  aO,  and  exhibits  the 
anthcff  at  his  best.  It  is  shown  very  clearly 
what  was  dona,  and  what  could  not  be  done, 
by  the  phUoeophy  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
as  practical  as  possible.  Not  only  did 
the  philosophers  work  through  the  medium 
of  jorisprudence,  but  th^  fdfilled  some  of 
the  Amctions  of  a  Churon,  They  were  at- 
ached  to  the  fpeat  houses  as  "  monitors," 
bey  lived  at  Court,  or  they  travelled  ftom 
•lace  to  place  and  preached  to  the  multitude. 
Is  M.  Mutha  says : — "  I^losophy  had 
wo  me  so  practical,  so  attentive  to  the  most 
lelicate  nc^ds  of  the  soul,  so  much  in  love 
rith  inward  perfection,  that  its  inatmetion, 
Q  spite  of  the  diversity  of  dogmas,  deserrefl 
he  honour  of  beiiig  compuvd  with  the 


Christian  direction."  And  the  chief  intel- 
lectual preparation  for  Christianity  lay  in 
the  catholic  ideas  which,  introduced  by  this 
philosophy,  heralded  the  dawn  of  a  uni- 
versal rebgion. 

Yet  it  was  this  very  "  diversity  of  dognxaa  " 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  It  was  this 
which,  as  M.  Dumy  indicates  in  the  passage 
before  quoted,  broke  all  the  bonds  of  moral 
and  political  union.  He  rightly  insists  that 
the  main  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Empire 
was  the  want  of  a  common  faith.  "  Bcnne, 
enveloped  by  the  official  religion,  like  Her- 
cules in  the  &tal  robe,  could  not  rend  it 
irom  her  side  without  tearing  her  flesh." 
Other  evils  were  not  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  destroy  the  Empire.  The  gross  error  of 
abandoning  the  true  principle  of  dictator- 
ship for  hereditary  succession — an  error  re- 
peated by  the  French  Empire—and  even  the 
legacy  of  slavery  with  all  its  disastrous  re- 
sults might  have  been  endured.  The  luxury 
and  oorruplaon  on  which  some  authorities 
lay  such  stress  were  limited  to  a  small 
minority.  M.  Duray  places  before  us 
(chap.  Iz.)  the  better  side  of  private  life, 
especially  in  the  provinces.  We  have  been 
led  to  exaggOTate  the  luxury  of  the  Empire 
by  the  rhetorical  declamation  in  praise  of 
poverty  which  is  the  "  key-note  of  all  Latin 
literature  &om  Lucretius  to  Appuleina." 

At  the  same  time  M.  Dumy  allows  full 
weight  to  the  economic  and  moral  evils 
which  grew  out  of  slavery,  the  other  great 
curse  of  the  Empire.  One  aspect  of  this 
wide  question  he  has  developed  in  a  new 
light — the  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  which 
arose  within  the  civic  body.  He  devotes  a 
long  Appendix  to  a  subject  hardly  touched 
by  other  historians — ^viz.,  the  fwrnatioQ  of 
the  two  classes  of  Roman  citizens  designated 
in  the  E^mdeots  by  the  names  HonegHores 
and  HvmUions.  He  shows  that,  even  in  the 
third  century  the  preparation  for  Feudalism 
was  so  &r  sAvanoed  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  were  definitely  ranked  as 
an  inferior  class,  their  inferiority  being 
marked  by  exclusion  from  all  municipal 
offices  and  dignities,  and  by  subjection  to 
distinct  and  degrading  penalties.  This 
humiliation  of  the  poor  is  in  keeping  with 
the  intensely  aristocratic  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the  Boman  institutions  &om  first  to 
last.  But  the  aggravated  form  which  it 
assumed,  from  the  time  of  Diodetian  dovm- 
wards,  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
remember  the  necessity  for  a  new  social 
hierarchy  which  arose  when  the  old  distino- 
tu>n  between  Boman  and  forei^er  was 
abolished  by  the  extension  of  the  citizenship. 
We  need  not  at  present  dwell  on  the  relation 
of  these  &ots  to  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  Feudalism. 

It  appears  from  the  title-page  of  the  new 
(illustrated)  edition  that  M.  Dumy  proposes 
to  bring  his  narrative  down  to  the  Barbarian 
invasion.  The  later  period  offers  ample  scope 
for  the  investigation,  which  he  has  begun 
BO  admirably,  into  the  inner  life  and  ideas 
of  the  Empire.  Above  all,  the  first  growth 
of  the  mediaeval  civilisation  requires  further 
study,  for  which  France  should  be  the  best 
field.  It  is  to  be  hinied  that  a  history  of 
such  unique  merit  wul  not  he  left  incom- 
plete. Obobgi  C.  Wasb. 


OUBBSHT  TflTffBftl'^^BBi 

On  the  Seaboard  and  other  Poems.  By  Susan  K. 
Phillips.  (Macmillan.)  This  is  a  volume  of 
poems  very  much  above  the  average  of  most  recent 
verse,  and  posBeeeinf^  a  distiactive  character.  It 
is  certainl/strongest  and  beat  in  its  own  spedid 
sphere.  The  iojs  and  sorrows  of  the  seafaring 
folk  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  are  represented  with  a 
power  and  sympathy  which  bnngs  the  poems 
written  about  them  to  a  very  high  rank  as  com- 
pletely fulfilling  their  object.  For  examples  of 
this  we  may  mention  "  How  the  Smack  came  in," 
"in  Die  at  Home,"  "The  Fiaherman'a  Sum- 
mons,'' and  above  all  "  Give  me  a  Ohance,"  as 
ballads  worthy  to  take  rank  among  some  of  the 
best  of  our  country.  The  other  poems  are  marked 
by  much  tenderness  and  grace,  and  a  pathos  which 
in  a  large  collection  becomes  almost  too  mono- 
tonous ;  but  there  is  true  poetry  in  many  of  the 
verses,  and  the  poems  of  the  seaboard  are  qmte 
exceptionally  strong  and  beautiful. 

B<dlada.   By  the  Lady  Middleton.   (0.  Eegan 
Paul  and  Co.)    Most  of  these  ballads  are  in 
Scotch  dialect,  and  treat  Scotch  subjects  with 
consideiable  spirit  and  brilliancy,  hut  there  are 
also  a  few  English  sonnets  and  songs  that  ore  very 
|;raceful.   One  of  the  prettiest  is  "  A  Gift,"  whicK 
m  its  quaint  metre  and  phraseology  has  a  ring  of 
the  Ehzabethan  poets: — 
"  He  errs  who  loDgs  to  own  anoth«r's  weal ; 
Kot  thus  I  long — Z  only  long  to  give 
My  best  to  her  who  kooweth  bow  to  deal 
Best  with  that  but ;  and  tboo  will  nuke  it  lira 
For  grand  pan  service,  as  a  standard  set 
High  toward  heaven,  yet 
Planted  in  earth  to  be 
A  lore  to  victory 

O'er  sense  and  self  iae  othera-^finul  like  me." 

Anffeh,  A  Poem.  Qy  Stuart  Sterne.  (Xew 
York  and  London:  Triibner  and  Co.)  A  veoy 
small  book,  which  comes  to  us  from  America, 
being  the  love-story  of  Michelaufielo — told  with 
a  force  and  feeling  for  which  the  openii^  of 
the  poem  in  no  way  prepares  us.  It  deserves  to 
be  known  in  Engkjtd  as  well  as  it  probably  will  be 
in  America. 

A  Vision  of  Sumeru,  and  other  Poeme,  -By 
Shoshee  Ohunder  Dutt.  (Oalcutta:  Thac^, 
Spink  and  Go.)  For  those  who  are  well  aeqnainted 
with  Vidian  mythology  and  history  this  volume 
of  poems  will  have  considerable^  interest,  and  it 
contains  much  curious  informadon  as  well  as 
many  leeends  which  will  be  new  to  ordinary  Euf^ 
lish  readers.  The  Indian  poet  writes  with  a  eood 
deal  of  fervour  and  patriotism,  lamenting  the  £ul  of 
his  county,  but  looking  forward  vri^  hope  to  its 
future.  The  long  poem  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  volume  purposes  to  show  that  this  hope  is 
connected  with  uie  Christian  religion.  The  Lays 
of  Ancient  Greece  are  some  of  them  spirited,  but 
lack  the  charm  of  native  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
which  lends  interest  to  the  Indian  part  of  the 
book,  though  we  gather  from  them  as  well  as 
from  the  poems  founded  on  contemporary  Euro- 
pean literature  the  wide  culture  of  the  writer's 
mind. 

Songt  cfa  Wa^anr,  By  F.  Wyville  Home. 
(Pickering.)  This  is  an  unamlntious  title,  but  the 
wayfarer  has  sung  sweetly,  and  his  songs  will  not 
lightiy  pass  from  those  who  have  heard  them.  The 
longest  poem,  "Salveatra  and  Girolamo,"  is  an 
Italian  story  of  passion  and  death,  told  in  verse 
which  is  sustained  and  often  beantiftil.  "  A  Series 
of  Love-Lyrice"  and  "In  tiie  Fields  and  the 
Lanes  "  contun  many  thin^  that  are  musical  and 
true,  and  the  poem  describmg  the  various  tunes 
heaid  by  the  uttle  child  who  rits  on  the  street- 
organ  and  is  killed  there  by  the  cold  is  full  of 
pathos.  The  envesdcms  "  sodl  of  me,"  "  heart  of 
me,"  oosor  too  oaten,  and  tlw  rhvme  "  dolMi "  fbr 
"token*  is  inadmissible  ;  but  mere  Is  a  tme  and 
beantifiil  s^t  in  most  of  the  poems,  such  a  spirit 
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u  appean  ia  thiw  lait  ox  ImsB  ot  a  sonnet  to  the 

"  Sing,  imet,  agtia :  I  koov  that  ioiim  ineh  note 
As  thia  of  thine  is  liTing,  addom  haard, 
Deep  at  the  heart  of  Lib,  aa  Life  might  be : 

And  yet  how  oat  of  tona  vitli  thy  pne  throat 
la  lAtt,  aa  Life  is  I   Dort  thon  aay,  tna  bizd, 
The  ftatma  ia  all  oqtb,  and  va  are  freef 

MarriapB  Dtath  (Bamingtott  and  Oo.), 

and  Throwh  jbeatk  to  Life  (S.  Tinaley  and  Oo.), 
1^  G^eoige  Bartow,  an  two  Tolumei  of  verse  which 
are  ramarkable  for  poMoaaing  eo  many  Omenta  of 
tma  poetiT  without  reaching^  a  really  high 
■tandafd.  Vr,  Barlow  haa  wondeiM  facaUty, 
grace,  power,  and  ferrour,  and  yet  there  is  an 
element  of  weakness  in  almoet  every  one  of  the 
poems  he  prodaces.  His  power  of  expr«eai<m  is 
aa  yet  beyond  that  which  be  has  to  express.  The 
Marriage  Before  Death  is  a  short  tmgedy  in  two 
scenes,  telHng  the  story  of  two  repuli^eana, 
Diana  and  Francesco,  who  are  thrown  into  the 
same  cell  the  night  before  their  execntion.  There 
is  conadaraUe  power  shown  in  the  ehaime  of 
Aonght  and  belief  wrought  in  ^  n^d  trf  Fmn- 
eeaco  by  tita  oonfeirioit  <tf  IMana's  h)re,  and  the 
whole  rtnr  is  finely  tiionght  oat  The  next  kng 
poem,  "Tufr-tna,  or  Boae-Roae>''  telling  of  the 
lore  of  an  Engli^iniaB  for  an  Indira  g^l,  and  her 
very  narrow  escape  from  tiie  fetish  saerifipe,  is 
not  a  pleasant  one.  There  is  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  "Mazxini  IVinmpbaDt,"  and  wa  conld 
wish  that  more  of  Mr.  Barlow's  poems  were  baaed 
on  subjects  of  universal  interest,  uid  not  so  ea^u- 
slvely  on  the  narrower  range  of  passion.  There 
are  many  of  the  sonnets  wScb  are  very  musical, 
but  we  confess  that  when  we  come  to  the  series 
addressed  to  "  Gertrude  in  the  Spirit  World  '  we 
are  baffled,  and  hardly  know  whether  we  are  well 
awake  while  we  read.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  if  what  ia  depicted  ia  spiritual  love  it  ia 
Tsry  mneh  like  that  of  this  earth,  ia  spite  of  all 
the  anthor's  assuianoes. 

FeuiBemorte,  and  other  Poema.  By  Percy 
Gordon.  (Xxingmans.)  There  is  grace  in  many 
of  these  verses  and  genuine  feeling,  blended  with 
a  happy  mastery  of  language,  but  we  must  object 
to  "Heine^'aaa  rhyme  for  "wine,"  and  to  the 
coinage  of  the  word  "  discinds  "  to  rhyme  with 
"  winds."  The  lines  "  In  Memoriam.  L.  D.**  an 
full  of  genuine  beauty  and  tenderness. 

Ripples  and  Breakers.  By  Mra.  G.  Linnaeos 
Banks.  (0.  Eegan  Paul  &  Oo.)  A  healthy 
Tolnme  of  Terse,  but  not  specially  interestii^, 
with  the  exception  of  the  uJUds  at  ^e  end 
of  it,  of  which  the  beet  is  "The  Grey  Monk's 
Sfiserere." 

AnuMf  and  As^cdd.  By  Lonisa  Kgg. 
(Ohapman  and  Halt)  A  little  Tolnme  that 
bepna  boldly  with  a  poem  called  "  Genon^"  which 
is  not  Terjr  successful.  We  Uke  much  better 
some  very  simple  stories  which  are  told  in  fairly 
melodious  verse  further  on  in  the  volume,  eepe- 
cially  those  of  "  John  Miller,"  "  Latonnette,"  and 
"  Past  and  Preaent."  None  of  the  long  attempts 
seam  to  us  worUiy  of  much  admiration.  There 
is  a  weakness  in  the  grasp  of  the  situations,  and  in 
even  a  more  marked  degree  in  the  choice  of  words, 
many  feMo  ones  being  made  to  fill  the  place 
which  ought  to  have  been  occupied  a  single 
strong  one;  but  there  is  good  feeUag  in  all  the 
Terns,  tad  pretty  expreaaiona  la  many  of  the 
shorter  jrfeoss. 

The  Four  Gardens.  A.  Solemn  Imagery.  In 
seven  Parts.  (Klliot  Stock.)  The  auUtor  says 
that  he  was  drawn  to  the  composition  of  this 
lengthy  "  Imagery,"  by  reflecting  on  tite  demerits 
of  PanuUat  Zott.  and  adda  "  that  he  resolved  not 
to  toudi  or  look  at  i^mn^Ms  Zatt  till  his  own 
wwk  was  complels ;  ...  he  fads  that  if  he  had 
heen  man  acniisinted  with  the  matter  and  style 
of  Paradiie  £ori  he  eould  not  have  written,  no^ 
withatan^Ung  his  most  stzennons  eflbrte,  a  worh  so 
entir^  diveru.    An  utter  ind^coideoee  of  mind, 


thought,  and  langnage  was  indimenaaUe."  The 
four  gardens  are  the  Garden  of  Eaec,  the  Ghodea 
of  Oethsemaae,  the  Garden  of  tiie  Bozial  end 
BesazTBdaon,  toA  tiie  Garden  of  tiu  Fsadise  of 
God.  We  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden:— 

"  The  long,  slov,  gradual  developmeot 
Of  v^ietation,  animals  and  man, 
Had  oft  in  Satan's  mind  suspicions 'raiasd 
And  sow  be  flew  the  work  to  scnitimBe, 
Wfaen  wand'ring  o'er  its  habitable  paats 
Sorprised  fae  foimd  the  dual  Adanules— 
A  living  emll  residing  in  a  manl " 

7^  Thamea.  By  John  Stapleton.  (0.  Kegan 
Paul  and  Oo.)  A  riiymed  deseiiption  of  the 
Tfaamee,  following;  its  course  from  its  rise  near 
Ohdtenham  till  it  TeaeheB  the  sea,  bat  dealing 
with  many  subjects  discoisiTely  by  tlie  way.  The 
writer  8(^8 : — 

"  It  was  by  chance  my  wanderiag  footsteps  came 
Mongat  Uie  fount  fi^m  which  my  watsts  spring." 

And  we  feel  it  was  unforttinate  for  bis  readers 
that  hia  st^  happened  to  lead  him  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

^>er»\»  and  TrantaripU.  By  En  gene  Zjee 
Hamilton.  (Blackwood.)  Many  of  these  poems 
an  BO  cleverly  written  that  we  are  disappointed 
not  to  find  more  dep^  of  thought  in  them ;  this 
is  especially  the  ease  in  the  EWiacs,  which  axe 
chiefly  descriptive  of  places,  ui  the  length  of 
the  metre,  the  thought,  where  there  is  anv, 
becomes  attenuated,  and  hardly  survives  to  t£e 
end  of  the  poem.  Of  the  transcripts^  we  like  beet 
"  Oonsalvo,  from  Leopatdi,  which  is  given  with 
much  fireedom  and  power. 

Poemt  of  th$  JWarc  By  ^ctor  M.  Vita. 
VoL  I.  (Atoxon.)  A  certain  amount  of  prejudice 
would  natunlly  arise  against  any  book  bearing 
such  a  title,  but  in  spite  of  it  there  is  much  that 
is  beautiful  and  impassioned  scattered  throughout 
tlus  volume.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the  poems 
which  bears  any  appearance  of  being  finished:  all 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  thrown  off  at  white 
heat  from  a  mind  unformed,  which  had  not  learnt 
to  appreciate  the  value  or  the  musical  power  of 
words.  And  yet  there  is  iaright  in  much  of  the 
thought,  in  such  lines  as  these,  for  instance : — 

"  Hia  great  heart 
Whose  throbs  of  gifiot  pain  are  hashed  to  peace. 
Is  beating  throne^i  all  hearts  that  thiob  with  p^n." 
And  in  a  shwt  poem  called  "  Hasm,"  which  is 
TOD^ly  and  elnnmly  eaqpiessed. 
"Otno  life  ahonld  the  standard  be  SBocess. 
How  should  it  be?   Not  each  one  his  own  fete 
To  feabkn  hath,  bat  all  the  lives  to  blees 
That  his  can  eomprehend,  or  toocfa.   Hie  worid 
can  wait." 

i^MMS,  tMeftu  a&cnd.  By  the  Bar.  Wilfiam 
Oowan.  (0.  Kegan  Paul  and  Oo.)  It  ia  not 
verydi£Settlt  &r  any  clergyman  who  is  accustomed 
to  write  sermons  to  supply  the  world  with  such  a 
volume  as  these  Poeau,  chiefiy  Sacred.  Given  a 
little  theolc^,  a  fadlity  Ibr  rhyming,  and  a  lar^ 
element  of  common^ace,  and  a  book  of  hymns  is 
quickly  produced.  We  could  wish  that  the  tite»> 
logical  bias  of  the  "  sacred  poetry  "  of  tiie  present 
day  were  not  so  thorougnly  self-seeking  in  its 
aspirations.  Some  of  Mr.  Oowan's  highest  flights 
eiuLthH:— 

'*  Deny  thyself—'tis  tbns 
Best,  power  and  lore  are  thfaie, 
Vat  Aar«  alone  the  prize. 
For  htnem  U»  thoa  shaltgaln. 
Deny  thjedt*^ 

And  again ^ 

"  Faith  that  for  thee  beyond  Uie  sky 
Another  home  is  famishing. 
Where  God  shall  give  thee  each  good  thing, 
And  thon  afaalt  never,  never  die." 

TiittU  Dewm.  A  S«ok  of  Ljfrice,  B{y  William 
Wynter.  (^nsley  Biothen.)  This  is  a  stronger 
book  than  its  modest  name  denotes.  There  is 
oonsidenlile  fona  and  ptthoi  in  many  of  the 


lyrics.  We  do  not  ffnts  fihe  hiariiur  iWt 
*^iaortal  baiag^  iMttondsimi*  batnSapoM 
as The  LMt  Seene  "  ooght  to  com  a  aolS 
of  tins. 

Seiectiana  Jrom  Seine,  (Macmillao.)  BMm 
honestly  admitted  the  dimcoltj  of  hU  tuk,  S 
anonymous  translator  nroeeeds  to  give  ui  Mn 
renderings  of  ^mds  indch  fbr  BymptiUtie  u- 
prehension  of  their  originals  seem  to  boipibboii 
acknowledged  ^cvts  in  the  nme  dincboa, 
30,.&om  tne  SeimJuhrj  strikes  us  ss  mAk 
^d,  and  all  those  fnm  tiie  lettte  0<ddh]i 
is  a  clu^  little  collection,  which  wUl  nm  i 
warm  welcome  from  those  who  do  not  ^ 
Heine,  and  also  (which  is  hi^isr  jnaiH)  6q 
those  who  do. 

Jeroveam'i  W^e^  ami  other  Poemt,  {C.  hpt 
Paul  and  Co.)  There  is  nothing  vary  stnUsg  ii 
the  opening  luies ;  but  some  of  the  "  otkr  poat* 
are  pretty,  though  we  must  protest  imnst  tA 
wonls  as  "alongat"  and  "unt^."  One  of  ^ 
most  graceful  and  orif^oal  poems  is  ealM  "A 
Lost  Thought" 

Oleanirufa  fi^-om  the  Oermm  and  Frmch  M 
By  Edward  Ohawner,  late  Captain,  77th  Btp- 
ment.  (Ward,  Lock  and  Oo.)  Then  an  k» 
spirited  tmn^i^ons  in  this  oelleetioii;  sod  wtiie 
it  embraces  most  of  the  8h<^  poems  bm  h 
German  already  well  known  to  fiog^  natoti: 
Unwise  intiodooea  them  to  hbnb  villi  ^ 
they  are  not  lamiliar. 

Mtora :  an  Indian  MyUtoUgieal  Tide  m  St 
Oamtea.   By  Frere  Tolinsgby.   (0.  Kcfu  M 
and  Oo.)   If  SSt  Walter  Scott  bad  nerer  mom 
verse  this  book  might  possibly  lisTe  aitnc&d 
some  Uttle  attention,  but  even  then  vr  cum 
think  thai  it  would  have  found  maoT  liims. 
Path  and  breath,  what  and  thought,  tiifliai^ 
are  not  rhymes  which  would  Mve  mi  a"* 
during  any  period  of  the  BMrKsh  tapiftU 
they  had  stood  alone,  or  many  BkiM,w  apt 
have  pardoned  them,  for  errors  of  t&  nrtiKte 
be  found  occaaionally  in  the  writings  rf« «> 
undoubtedly  were  poets.    In  poeby,  taw* 
even  of  a  low  order  they  occur  wt  ""^i 
we  have  fliem  in  wild  pmfisdon.  TtooP 
tempted  to  skip,  we  hare  read  tiwvolDDenn^ 
—every  line  of  it — but  can  call  to  mud  »Mp 
passage  which  can  be  (poted  as  s 
sample.    When  any  thing  musical  doM  itwe* 
ear  It  is  but  a  fiuK>ff  eeko  of  Scott  or 
Scott's  now  obscure  imitafeon.   Mr.  Toii^ 
threatens  us  with  more  work  of  thenaeW- 
On  the  last  page  he  says: — 
"  Reader,  tdiea  I  I  will  not  say  fiu«vell ; 
If  thou  wilt  list  to      poor  mvae  aguQ 
I  will  not  ceaseless  wipe  a  nlent  V^'- 
Wbo  rings  not  when  he's  aUe  aeta  not  w: 
We  ben&  ov  Had  fay  aatting  «iA 
His  eandle  where  its  liflht  wiU  ahiat  inwi 

and  much  more  in  the  same  s^yla.  ^'^'''t  , 
may  be  moved  to  pursue  a  more  disaeet  «i» 
but  if  he  must  write  vene  he  might,  «t 
the  used-up  imageiy  of  those  -who  i*"?*'^ 
him.   What  wWsworth  has  «Titteiw»=^ 
poetic  diction  is,  perhaps,  opwi  to 
ez^vsration,  but  we  would  most  «ng|J 
Mr.  Tolingaby  to  study  it  earaestl; 
a^dn  puts  tite  printing^prasa  in  BMrtka. 


The  Iriah  Bat;  compriring  Anecdotes. J 
J.  Roderick  O'FIanagan.    {3amp8on  Lo*;' J 
OTlanagan  occupies  the  position  of 
rac<mteur  to  the  Four  Oonrts  at.I*"*^^! 
pr^ous  occasion  he  brought  oota  asur 
Oampbetl's  Zms  of  the  Ckmedlmi  tfdM"-] 
pMentiyasaoioiraingwoihihebss  fP"**,. 
ndi  harvest  of  aaeodote  yMded  donw  ^ 
osntarranda-halfbytiieljishBsr. 
and  his  proftsncm  are  eraecially  ferti» 
branch  of  humour,  which  may  be  w^. 
tnte  a  teoogidsed  portion  of  the 
ambendancomuellor.  BliayoltbatW"''^ 
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triven  we  nmember  to  have  mat  witli  liefofe,  uid 
from  the  otfaen  it  u  almoct  u^poMiUe  to  aalaot 
fur  qootation.  ladatd,  the  oadinMj  "Kngliih  mind 
suflere  fnm  exhfuution  mft«r  hBTio;  ipent  a  lu^t 
io  Irish  eomponj.  The  exabeBtooe  ot  ammal 
spirits  bloBta  the  ed^  of  istelketoal  wit,  and  le- 
partees  come  too  qmdc  to  ImpriDt  themaelTes  on 
the  meawny.  Iloogb  Pablm  ia  greatly  &Ilen 
from  her  fcHrmer  estate  it  ia  yet  ponble  there  to 
have  a  sufeit  of  lankier.  For  oonelTee,  we 
eaaStm  that  the  chief  utenet  of  these  pages  coa- 
sists  in  the  jnotoxe  they  cieeeat  of  a  l^gone 
epoch  of  Irish  socie^,  when  ereiyhody  amr 
everybody  else  and  hia  Mtk  and  kin  «s  wtH,  and 
jobbeiy  ud  COTmptioD  ware  the  ordw  of  the  day. 
In  thnee  good  old  tiaea  poUtieal  and  aodal  boc- 
cess  hty  at  ^  &et  of  the  eloqaoBt  advocate,  who 
seems  to  have  poaseseed  a  monopoly  both  of  ednca- 
tion  end  of  wealth.  While  thoa  treading  on  deli- 
cate KTOHid,  onr  anthor  is  always  gemal,  as  befits 
the  character  he  haa  adopted ;  ana  his  collection 
of  bong  mots  and  fraffmentary  perorationB  inll 
serve  to  illumioate  the  dalnese  which  is  &st 
settling  mmn  Ua  unfortimate  country.  It  has  been 
reeerved  ior  the  present  geaanUaon  to  associate  the 
name  of  bon  mth  OuX  of  patriot,  and  to  make 
for  the  door  when  an  Irish  omtor  gets  upon  his 
legs. 

Iir  TravAioM  a  Doakey  m  Ma  CIet»miM(0. 
Kegm  Panl  and  Oo.)  Jta.  Bofaert  Louis  Stevenson 
has  pwssntod  ns  wiA  each  a  lecoid  of  travel  aa  is 
mom  lemsTkaUe  by  mbsso  of  maiinar  than  of 
matter.  LUoraiy  travellas  mn  be  divided  bito 
two  chuses :  tiieae  whow  oam  is  chiefly  foet  the 
tlujtgs  they  see,  and  tiuN*  wboee  ooliBen  is  with 
the  ouMner  of  telling  ef  the  thii^  they  observe. 
Of  the  lattw  elus  ^ame  was  in  his  own  time  the 
^Testeat,  and  hu  ever  rinoe  renuuned  the  most 
coDsjttcaouB  aaaUor,  and  of  Stems  Ur.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  must  be  said  to  be  a  pnpiL  Bat 
it  is  not  only  in  the  manner  of  telling  their  ad- 
venturee  that  nmilarity  nu^  be  discnmed  between 
8teme  and  Btr.  Stevenson ;  it  is  also  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  adventures  they  elect  to  ree<»d : 
it  ia  H^wiae  in  the  curious  selfHumlysis 
which  seems  profound,  and  is  in  reali^ 
very  Hght  As  Mr.  Stevenson's  sentimentiu 
journey  was  in  a  wild  and  uncivilised  land 
them  was  do  gn»tU»  for  him  to  fidi  in  with,  snd 
no  piquant ^^MOM  d»  oiawi&rs  to  help  him  in  his 
.>lnit8.  Sb>.  StovensQB  gossiped  miU^  with  a 
v-uuQg  innkeepw.  bit  his  vokuns  has  ddioate  re- 
HeetiosM,  upon  oecariras,  worthy  of  Starae, 
:he  muter  of  ^iv^posidketkoa  irf  tender  senti- 
nsot.  The  aeU'«nafysis,  at  times  seemingly  af- 
'eeted,  is  always  ingenious.  And  in  what  he  has 
•mitted  to  do  ss  well  as  in  what  he  has  dtme, 
fr.  Stevenson  has  nncooadously  lemembared 
unsanwpiite  writer  who  nay  IwHioaiaUy  enough 
are  been  his  modeL  In  a  day  when  uie 
ablic  is  so  devoted  to  landsei^  art  that  it 
MMSods  even  landseape  art  &Qm  its  nordists, 
Ir.  Stevenson,  in  his  hook  of  tzavel,  has  painted 
it  ^ttle  landscape.  It  haa  been  traly  remarked 
'  his  volume  elsewhere  that  when  we  rise  from 
ndJng  it  we  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  the 
eneiy  through  which  he  passed.  The  O^vandan, 
»lav,  the  Gottntrv  ai  the  Uamisards  seem  to  us 
in^^f  whm  we  have  oloeed  his  psges,  as  names 

ft^d  of  iriiidi  we  recall  diis  or  that  social 
.Tentizre  <»  moral  reflection.  We  figure  to  onr^ 
Wea  eleshriy  Mr.  Stevenson's  ontfit— his  bottle 
'  Bmi^riiDdy,  his  eigarsttes,  his  choodato,  the 
flk  in  which  he  slept  in  tiie  wood  on  one 
wtfiil  ni^ht.  We  know  intimately  the  homonrs 

Ilia  beast  "  Modestins,**  and  lesm  how  be 
feMd  oontrol  over  her.  Hie  dhm^Ush  peasant 
•ee  the  door  in  the  iace  of  the  reader  as  wellas 
Ur.  Stevenaon  on  that  bad  evening  when  the 
vellev  wandered  out  of  his  wsy ;  the  road- 
waaa  "  Brother  "  salutss  as  ss  we  too  apfvoach 
mr  lAdjr  of  the  Snows,"  and  all  this  is  a  pnxrf 
:  gmnt  TividoMS  of  impnssnon  on  the  wnttf's 
|M  pMt,»nd  of  viradto  and  Beal%of  aanatioii; 
I  nA  the  aad  it  is  itUlla  dMU  that  w«aak  oar- 


selvsB  what  manner  of  land  this  is  through  which 
the  refiective  traveller  has  been  taking  ns.  There 
are  diarming  details  of  the  land,  however — happy 
bits  of  desmptien  in  which  we  are  with  uie 
writer  binuelr.  Take  this  of  the  m^t  in  opui 
lur,  when  the  trav^r  had  ssttled  himself  in  nis 
sadi,  and  tied  hie  donkey  hard  by. 
"  The  wind  smoDg  the  trees  was  my  lollaby.  Some- 
times it  ■ovidsd  for  miBntss  togstbtr  with  a  stsa^ 
even  raihi  not  ristag  ■oraheting;  and  again  it  wool! 
swell  and  bust  Uks  a  great  erariiing  bzeafcer,  and 
the  trees  woald  patter  me  all  over  with  big  drops 
iroB  rain  cf  the  afterooon.  Night  tlUa  night,  in 
mj  own  bedroom  in  the  eonntiy,  I  have  g^lTen  ear  to 
this  psrtorbmg  eoaewt  of  the  wind  among  the  woods; 
bib  whether  it  km  a  difirenoft  in  the  trees,  or  the  Ua 
of  the  gfonnd,  (W  bseaaas  I  wM Bjssif  oiasideaadin 
the  andit  of  it,  ths  ftst  leBiaina  thatthe  wind  sang  to 
a  diftnnt  tone  ansae  tiisse  woods  of  a^vasdaa.'^ 
And  then  there  is  an  admiraUa  Int  about  the 
"wabefld  hour  that  eomes  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  live  things  ronse,  and  the  cook  crows 
not  for  dawn  bnt  to  cheer  on  the  frogtoM  of  the 
night.**  Here  and  there  the  search  for  a  very  per- 
sonal way  of  recording  his  impresrions  leads  Mr. 
Stevenson  into  oddities  of  expression  that  instead 
of  being  descxiptxre  are  purely  unhappy — "  I  saw 
the  leaves  labowiitg/  in  the  wind  and  the  ribbon  of 
the  road,"  for  instance.  But  on  the  whole  the 
style  is  as  e^ctive  as  it  is  unosual,  and  we  have 
certainly  to  thank  Mr.  ^venson  for  a  woik — 
albeit  a  sli^t  wcark— of  unmistakeaUe  iadividu- 
nHty. 


mTSS  AJTD  IfEWB. 

Wz  understand  that  Sir  Samuel  B^er  is^  en- 
gaged in  writing  upon  the  spot  a  volume  entitled 
O^mu  m  Imw  sf  m  1879.  which  win  record  the 
imiMsuans  detived  from  six  months'  travelling  np 
and  down  the  island  in  n  wsfcron.  Mmbis. 
Mawwillwi  and  Oo.  are  to  be  tna  puMishers. 

Geobqb  Mbbeduh's  new  novel,  Sir  Willotu/hbj/ 
J^atteme,  the  Egatt,  is  to  a{)pear  in  the  first 
instance  in  the'  colunms  of  the  QUugoto  Weekly 
Seraid.  The  first  instalment  was  given  last 
week. 

MssSBs.  HuBST  ABB  BucERT  Will  Shortly 
publish  a  new  novel  entitled  JHrnMon,  by  Mrs. 
Leith  Adams. 

Itf— BPi  MAonxiXAjr  asd  Co.  Iiave  in  the  press 
the  journal  of  A  Ride  m  Egypt,  by  the  Bev. 
W.  J.  Loftie.  Chiefly  concerned  with  E^t  in 
the  earliest  timee  and  the  E^ypt  of  to-day,  it  will 
oonttun  a  good  deal  of  information  upon  topics  of 
present  interest.  Among  the  illustrations,  taken 
from  sketi^es  hy  the  anthor,  will  be  givm  a  literal 
copy  of  the  fiunous  Tablet  of  Abydos., 

Mbssbb.  Lmn,  Sov  abd  Oo.,  Limited,  are  pub- 
lishing a  pictorial  edition  of  the  French  Plays  now 
bmng  pernnmed  by  tiie  Company  of  the  Oom^die 
Franfaise  at  the  Gaie^  Theatre.  The  letterpress 
has  bean  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  Keith  Angus,  author 
of  A  Seoteh  Piay^tnue,  CSmidreH'e  Theatrieab, 
fte.,  and  the  ettdun^  wiU  be  by  M.  FilotBL  The 
pnUieation  will  be  issued  in  parts. 

A  TBAVSUTioir  of  Fau*B  Anatomie  Artiatimu, 
by  Dr.  Carter  Blake,  of  Westnunster  Hospital, 
will  shortly  be  pnUkhed  by  Heasn.  BsiOitoe, 
TindaUandOox. 

Wx  have  rec«ved  from  Messrs.  C.  H^egan  Paul 
and  Oo.  a  traoalation  of  tiie  JBiiUe  oS  M.  F^pois 
Oopp^.  The  name  of  the  trsnslatttt-  is  periiapB 
discreetiy  withheld :  only  initials  are  Tooehsafed. 
We  cannot  in  honesty  say  much  for  the  perform- 
ance, which  evidfflices  bat  scanty  literary  power, 
though  it  gives  substantial  proof  of  a  r^;ard  for 
the  poetic^  qualitiee  of  the  poet.  We  hear  that 
this  IS  not  to  Ds  the  only  attanrat  to  place  before 
the  public,  in  Eta^h  fbrm,  tne  poetry  of  M. 
Oopn^  The  preeent  has  every  advantage  which 
can  DC  bestowed  by  lozorious  paper,  excellent 
pvintififf^xad  inl^  and  xongh  edges. 


Cruel  London,  by  Joseph  Hatton,  will  be  the 
next  addition  to  "  Wame'e  Companion  Library," 
which  already  eontaimihe  anthers  previ  008  seven 

novels. 

Mb.  Johb  Fiskb,  of  Harvard  Univweity,  who 
is  just  now  lecturing  in  London,  has,  we  under- 
stand, placed  in  the  hiuidB  of  Meesra.  Macmillan 
and  Oa  for  early  publication  a  volusse  of  essays 
on  Dsrwiidsm  ua  other  ktadrsd  stt1;3eot& 

Thb  finrthooming  Part  I.  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  Korfolk  Antiqnanim  Mimellany  (Norwich), 
edited  Mr.  Walter  Rve  for  his  subscribers,  will 
contain  papus  on  the  following  subjects :  1.  "On 
Mediaeral  Wodaneu's  Tools,"  neing  extracts  from 
the  Norwich  appreaticeehip  indentiires,  with  re- 
nuuks  on  the  apprentioeahipe,  cusUhus,  &o.,  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  L'Estrange)  3.  "On  the  Riot 
betwem  the  Monks  and  Oitixens  of  Norwich  in 
1272,  and  the  Burning  of  the  Oathedzal,"  by  BIr. 
W.  Eye;  3.  "The  'Discipline'  of  the  (French) 
Walloon  Church  at  Norwich  in  1689,"  vrith 
ugnatures  of  ministers  and  elders  during  100 
years,  including  Basna^  and  Oaston  Martineau, 
printed  from  the  original  MS.,  with  notes, 
&e.,  by  BGss  Toulnun  Snuth;  4  *<0n  thn 
second  nuRuge  of  Sir  Nicholsa  L*EBtnnga  (rf 
Hunstanton,  in  1674,"  e^viog  some  curious  par- 
ttcnlare,  diowing  how  the  kdy  was  treated  for  by 
half-a-dozen  snitors  before  Sir  NIcIh^  made  the 
moet  salisfeetory  terms,  by  Dr.  Jessopp.  6.  "  On 
the  Detached  Olopher  or  Bell  Tower  of  Norwich 
Cathedral,'*  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Lf^traoge.  6. 
"  On  Oriue  aiul  Accident  in  Norfolk  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IH.  and  Edward  I.,"  being  a  boa  trana- 
lation  of  so  muf^  of  the  Orown  Plea  Boll  of 
Nnrfolk  as  relatee  to  the  hundred  of  Norih 
Eipinffham,  by  Mr.  W.  Rye.  Most  of  the  wen 
win  be  enached  by  evidence  from  on^aal 
records. 

Mimnwi  BiGKBB  abb  Sob  intend  to  bring 
out  shortly  a  new  editiott  of  Mrs.  Oowdnn 
Ohtfke's  OHJtood  of  Skaiu»pem'$  SeroitiM,  illns- 
tiated  in  photooiuhy  from  tiu  pamtings  by 
Messrs.  W.  8.  Berri^  and  T.  F.  Die&Ma. 

UBSxatbetitleof  '<£lemsatBryOhunas,''MusrB. 
Macmillan  sad  Co.  are  shout  to  iasoa  a  series  of 
ClsBsioal  Besding-bocdDB  salscted  flnm  the  beat 
Greek  and  Latin  anthors,  with  short  introductions 
and  full  elementsrv  notes  at  the  end,  for  the  use  of 
the  lower  forms  of  schools  and  of  beginners  gsoer- 
ally.  An  endeavour  will  be  made  to  illustrate 
each  author  from  all  the  various  points  of  view 
that  have  been  brought  ont  by  modem  learning, 
and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  editors 
whose  names  will  in  themselves  be  guarantees  for 
sound  scholexship.  Ohei^ness  so  uur  as  is  con- 
sistent with  real  excellence  being  an  essential 
feature^  each  Ttdmne,  containing  about  120  in. 
ISmo,  will  be  issued  at  ^hteenpence.  The  fol- 
lowing wUl  awear  in  the  couree  of  July  and 
August — ^viz,,  Horace,  Odei.  Book  I.,  edited  by 
T.  £.  Page,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  Coll^ 
Oambridge;  Selections  from  Ooidy  edited  bv  £.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  late  Fellow  of  Emanuel  OoUege, 
Oambridge;  Tirsil,  AtmM  V.,  by  the  Bev.  A. 
Calvert,  hte  Fellow  of  St.  John's  OoU^,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Caesar's  Otmc  War,  Books  U.  and  IIL, 
by  W.  a.  Rutherford,  Ute  scholar  of  Balliol  Ool- 
l4:e,  Oxford ;  Thucydides,  Book  IV.,  chap.  1-41, 
by  C.  E.  Graves,  Ohsneal  Lecturer  and  late  Fel- 
k>w  of  St  John's  College,  Oambridge  -,  and  Sdec- 
tioM  from  Bookt  VIL  and  fill,  of  Serodotua, 
by  A.  H.  Cooke,  Fellow  of  King's  CfoQ^,  Cam- 
bridge. Several  otiier  volumsB  an  in  preparation 
and  win  be  amwunoed  in  due  course. 

M.  6.  RAnrAUD  haa  been  eommiiaion&d  to 
namine  the  libosiMa  of  Italy,  eqpeciaUy  thoes  of 
Siaus  Modena,  and  Boms,  iw  doomasatt  jnbting 
to  tiw  French  nsdiantl  songHnitaiB. 

Tnx  French  Assodatien  for  the  Advunemnt 
of  StdencewiUhoid  its  oightii  Oongren  tt  M«t* 
pdCer  CB  Augost  28. 
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The  London  publishers  of  Mr.  Oliffe  Leslie's 
E$tajf$  m  Potitteal  and  Moral  PhUoK^y  are 
Hesars.  Longman  and  Go. 

Pbof.  Skbut's  lAfe  of  Stein  is  to  appear  in 
the  Taochnitz  edition. 

The  publishing  bouse  of  Scbultze,  in  Oldenburg, 
has  lately  issued  a  small  volume  of  poems,  Ba^a- 
den  und  Biida;  by  Muiad  Effendi.  The  author, 
who  is  Turkish  Minister-Hesident  at  the  Swedish- 
Norwegian  Oourt,  has  already  giren  proof  of 
his  poetical  taste  and  sldU  in  handling  uie  Ger- 
man language.  The  material  of  the  present  volume 
is  derivM  i»rtly  from  the  East,  partly  from  the 
north.  Among  other  Northern  themes  the  Saga 
of  Haebut  and  Signe,  and  the  andent  ballad 
which  lomu  the  groundwork  of  Henrik  Hut's 
well-known  drama  Somd  Djfrmg$  JSw,  axe  made 
nae  of  1^  the  Toioo-Gemum  poet  The  Iwok  is 
aiqaropnately  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Thb  distinguished  advocate  and  Professor  of 
Criminal  Law,  Signor  Oartara,  has  presented  his 
TsluaUe  legal  litnary  to  the  UniTemty  of  Pisa. 

Tee  Municipality  of  San  Gimignano  has  con- 
ferred ^e  right  of  citizenship  on  Prof.  O.  B. 
Giuliani  in  return  for  his  gi£t  of  more  than  700 
volumes  to  the  Town  Library.  As  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  the  venerable  ^antmMte,  the  decree 
was  signed  on  May  6,  the  680tn  amiivexsBiy  of 
Dante  AHglderi's  arrival  in  San  Gimignano  as 
Orator  fat  the  Guelph  League. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction, a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  works  of 
GHoidano  &nno  is  now  being  prepared  under  the 
snperintandttce  of  Prof,  f^orentino,  whose  eritiesl 
pre&ee  appears  in  the  new  number  of  (Nonule 

Tee  current  number  of  the  PretMUche  Jahr- 
hudur  contains  a  higt^  appreciative  notice  by 
Dr.  PanU  of  Professor  ^eeley^s  Lift  and  Tinua  of 
Stem,  Dr.  Pauli  recognises  warmly  tiie  scltolarly 
work  and  admirable  historical  method  which  tbie 
book  shows;  he  admits  that  tiie  author  hss  entered 
with  marrellous  felicity  for  a  foreigner  into  the 
spirit  of  modem  German  politics,  while  still  re- 
taining a  "  national  individuality  "  whidi  renders 
his  book  more  valuable  to  a  German  reader. 
Nothing  could  be  warmer  than  Dr.  !^nli's  appre- 
ciation. As  very  few  Ei^Iish  readers  are  able  to 
form  an  indejiendent  judgment  of  the  work,  this 
hearty  reo^^tion  of  ita  thoroughness,  accuracy, 
and  penetration  by  so  high  a  German  authority  as 
Dr.  Paul!  stamps  it  as  being  of  the  highest 
historical  value.  Herr  Sommer,  in  an  article  on 
the  "  Ethics  of  Pessimism/'  sets  himself  to  prove 
that  Hartmann's  attempt  to  found  ethics  on  a 
pessimistio  bans  involves  a  contradiction.  Dr. 
tjfielmann  has  an  excellent  srtiole  on  the  need  of 
disseminating  hygienic  knowledge  among  the 
people }  he  recognises  that  England  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  point,  and  urges  the  teaching  of  sani- 
tary sdence  in  dementar^  schools,  and  the  form- 
ation of  sanitaiT  assodations,  espedally  among 
ladies,  to  spread  numledge  among  the  poor. 

Tee  Dtfufsc&tf  ItumU^m  fbr  June  has  a  livelT 
article  by  Henr  Hillebrsad,  ''Das  Ende  des  Jnli- 
konigthums,"  founded  on  unpublished  documents, 
which  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  £Jl  of  Louis 
PhilippffB  kingship  in  France.  Prof.  Erdmaon 
benns  a  series  of  articles  on  tiie  "  Characteristics 
of  Modem  Philosophy  in  Germany."  He  aims  at 
tracing  from  a  somewhat  Hegelian  point  of  view 
the  development  of  philosophy  fcom  Kant  to  Hart- 
mann.  Herr  Gente  writes  a  good  article  on 
"  Hanswutst  und  aeaaa  Verwandtw^haft,"  in  which 
he  traces  the  development  of  the  comic  drama  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  shows  the  ^ce  occu- 
pied by  the  clown  or  Jack-podding.  His  object 
u  to  snow  that  in  the  early  days  of  comedy  the 
eomie  side  of  things  was  most  sanW  brought  be- 
fine  Hie  audience  by  the  presence  of'^ u  aoeredited 
lepresontative,  who  wss  distingiuahed  by  a  nni- 
fimn.  In  a  paper  on  "  Mono  uid  Sodety,"  Herr 
Ehlert  says  some  good  things  about  music  and 


some  good  things  about  sodely;  but  we  &il  to  see 
how  lu  connects  the  two. 

An  English  traveller  in  Prance  two  centuries 
ago  left  b»iind  him  in  manuscript  a  curious  record 
of  his  experiences,  which  has  remained  unprinted 
dovra  to  the  present  tame.  The  original  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  opening  portions  of  it 
are  well  worth  quoting  in  illustration  of  the  difr* 
comforts  with  which  ^e  tourists  of  that  time  had 
to  contend.   The  writer  first  remarks  that — 

Having  observed  th«  difficulty  that  might  happen  to 
atrangers  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  the  <UBtance 
of  plaeas,  aiul  cnstoms  of  the  cotmtiT,  and  eariest 
passages,  irtiereby  they  an  commoiuy  brongjit  to 
great  mconreoiences,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  take 
some  notes  of  what  cariosity  and  time  had  presented 
to  my  view.  Which  joomey  was  began  trom  I/mdon 
the  second  day  of  September  1672,  by  taking  water 
to  Giavesend,  and  from  thence  by  ptMt  to  Dover, 
being  the  nearest  port  for  those  ooan tries,  where  wa 
came  the  next  morning  and  Uy  there  all  night ;  the 
packet  boat  to  Calais  by  reason  of  the  Dutch  '  Capers ' 
that  were  at  that  time  on  the  English  shores  not  going 
out  till  the  next  morning.  .  .  .  We  paid  our  passage, 
being  Five  shiUings  a  piece  beforehand.  Abont  four  of 
the  clock  we  set  to  sea  where  having  suled  about  an 
hour,  I,  as  well  as  most  of  the  company,  fell  sick. 
But  being  well  advised  by  oar  Isndlonl  at  Dover,  we 
took  with  OS  a  bottle  of  bran<^,  whidi  fbtched  it  off 
with  more  ease;  which  if  some  others  that  wars  on 
board  had  done,  they  would  not  have  spit  up  their 
blood.  And  the  aeamen  affirm  that  some  for  want  of 
that  or  other  wine  do  break  their  veins  by  the  strain- 
ing that  disease  is  thecanse  of.  .  .  .  The  windsetting 
fair  before  eight  of  the  clock  we  cast  anchor  about 
two  English  miles  from  Cahis,  the  tide  being  low,  so 
that  we  were  fetched  on  shore  by  small  flsher  boats. 
Here  it  will  not  be  very  needless  to  relate  how  these 
Bogoas  exacted  on  ns  making  as  pay  two  shillings 
tax  pence  a  piece  for  our  passage,  and  when  ve  came 
nifch  shore  they  held  the  boat  off  to  ^t  a  pac^  of  idle 
feUows  money  by  carrying  us  on  their  backs  to  land, 
...  On  going  to  oar  intended  inn,  being  the  Silver 
Lion,  we  discovered  the  fashion  of  the  habit  and 
language  of  the  {dace.  As  for  the  language  I  presome 
none  are  ignorant  that  they  speak  good  French.  And 
as  for  the  habit  of  the  men,  they  difibr  not  from  us, 
and  the  women  little.  .  .  .  Their  meat  in  inns  is 
dressed  men  cooks  who  spoil  it  in  overboilli^  it  to 
make  their  <  Pottach '  as  they  call  it,  and  stuffing  it 
with  all  sorts  of  herbs  and  cabbage,  &c.  Their  bread 
is  pretty  good,  bat  the  beer  not  worth  drinking;  their 
wine  gennally  small,  bat  well  tasted,  bat  we  could  be 
furnished  wiui  hut  one  sort  io  our  iuD,  which  was 
champagne." 

In  publishing  The  Council  Book  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Toughal  (Guildford:  Billing  and  Sous), 
Dr.  Oaulfield  has  carried  us  behind  the  scenes  of 
an  Irieh  municipality  daring  the  long  period  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
study  of  such  records  u  particularly  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  peaelxate  into  Ihe  life  of  the 
people.  Those  who  think  that  interference  irith 
tiie  natmal  eoursa  of  trade  was  a  spsdsl  vice  ii^ 
berent  in  central  gorenunsBts  would  do  well  to 
refer  to  the  page  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
1610  the  inhabitants  were  scolded  and  fined  for 
their  wickedness  in  baying  English  beer  instead  of 
Irish.  Almost  every  page  brmgs  forwiod  some- 
thing of  fresh  interest  to  those  who  have  eyes  to 
see. 

Thx  following  letter,  hitherto  tmpnhlished,  from 
Adiram  d'Aspremont,  VicomtSd^Oithe,  Ghivemor 
of  Baj^onne,  has  just  appeared  in  the  BiUU^  de 
la  SoeUtS  de  Borda  h  Dax.  It  is  important  ss 
throwbg  some  light  on  the  probable  conduct  of 
the  writer  during  the  St,  Bartholomew  Uaasacre 
at  Bayonne  three  years  later.  Btuotte  is  a  village 
on  the  high  road  about  half-way  hstween  Bayonne 
and  Peyrehorade. 

"  Moos'  dolso  jay  entenda  qoil  aestj  pabliiadacqs 
an  arrest  de  la  eoor  de  .  .  .  .  boardeaolz  ^ar  leqael 
est  enjoiact  a  tousles  hngaenats  qui  soataatifs  d  .  ,  . 
de  vinder  Et  anx  aatres  qui  sont  flli  dieaUas  de  ne 
soartir  hors  lean  maisons  ....  a  peynedsstretaiUes 
ea  pieces  Auquel  ie  nutttendcns  y  avoir  en  ceste  rille 
....  notmllaBuispareeqaejeneseesiilSBteeit^ 


jevoasprie Moos'  poor  phamddem'aiTn.., 

n  mnsy  est  par  measagier  exprea  et  ceitn  diWcb 
nisies  aler  a  peyrehorade  les  pattoaa  et  MHurim 
En  attendant  de  vos  nouvslls  .  .  .  .  pu  ^ 
a  vostre  bonne  garde  priant  diea 

"  Monsienr  dolso  que  vona  doint  ea  nacte  km 
rie  de  baioone  oe  x.  .  .  .  .  1569 

"  V"  bien  fois  boa  amj 
"%sj:  Asisranon 

"Soscnption: 

"AUotf 

<'  Monsieur  dolso  tenant  la  liea  dn  goomnnr^qi 
en  absence  de  Hmrieor  de 
8-  Estaben" 

"  Copi^  Bar  I'oiginal,  lettis  poor  latta^ !» 
pour  ligne. 
A  fiiarotta,  7  ftnier  1879 

Oottaved'l^ 

"Nota 

La  flu  dee  lignes  manque  except^  pon  dm. 
Le  papier  a  tellement  aooflhrt  ds  la  nMHoaiRttdi 
Thumidit^  qu'on  ne  peat  le  toodier  an  ■  ditid» 
qadqne  paicelle." 


mnas  ot  xuTm, 


Tee  BvUetin  of  the  Ameriem  Oto/nM 
Society  (1879.  No.  2)  contains  aa  ezteotiw 
article  on  "  The  Preservation  of  Life  at  Set,*  If 
Lieut.  T.  B.  SL  Usson,  n.S.  Navy,  aodj  iS^ 
trated,  and  a  p^>er  on  "  A%hanutsD"Wl^ir 
A.  G.  Constable.  The  lattcor  desk  adm^ 
witii  political  and  military  events. 

Wn  are  promised  Dr.  JnnWs  niip  of  Ae 
countries  to  the  west  of  the  upper  Wlute  Nile.  v> 
be  published  shortly  in  the  MittheQia^  Dr, 
Junker's  valuable  anthropological  colleetia  i; 
now  being  exhiUted  at  St  Petersburg,  ad  lii 
RuBuan  traveller  proposes,  in  the  coon  d  t  bi 
months,  to  return  to  the  scene  of  hiifaiHra- 
plorations. 

M.  A.  VoBiKOF,  in  an  article  in  ^"^^^ 
lungen  on  "  Yucatan,"  which  he  visited  a  li^V 
urges  the  thorough  exploration  of  thit  coistif. 
A  BTPi^ll  party,  he  thinks,  would  etand  i  ^tttt 
chance  of  success  than  a  large  one,  snd  the  nsolu 
to  geography  and  archaeology  would  smplj  le^f 
the  time  and  money  to  be  expended. 

Bt  the  mail  just  received  from  Zsniibtrvekis 
that  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  the  leader  of  tie  Afiioc 
Exploration  Fund's  expedition  to  the  north  e^c: 
Lake  Nyasaa,  had  completed  his  final  preputOE.' 
at  Dar-es-Salaam  on  May  18,  and  was  to  ittit!:i 
the  interior  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Jokftn 
had  originally  intended  to  go  for  Bome  diituR 
along  the  road  which  is  in  course  of  comtnctKi 
under  English  auspices,  before  striking  ia  iawa- 
westerly  direction;  but  lesmiog  that  itaioxs 
would  take  him  through  a  country  wboa^^^' 
supply  would  he  Tsiy  aefiaenttlwli»^B*«'^ 
to  strike  Bonth-westward  almost  imffle&tdjse 
leaving  Dsives-Salsam,  and  BO  get  into  the  BaoM« 
route,  a  road  along  wmeh  villageB  aie  aooiHitf  >■ 
short  intervals,  and  where  food  will  be 


Hopes  are  entertained  that  Major  Serf* 
the  African  explorer,  who  last  week  gi« 
count  of  his  travels  before  the  Eong  <^ 
and  the  Lisbon  Ge^Taphical  Sode^,  ^iS:' 
the  meeting  of  the  Sitish  AssodationitS^ 
in  August. 

Mb.  Donald  Maokbb^  who  »PP*"J?^ 

S'ven  up  his  idea  of  flooding  the  Sao"*^ 
ive  devoted  himself  to  the  commercial 
tion  of  north-western  Africa,  retamed  ig^ 
week  to  Gape  Juby,  where  he  desins  to 
a  atatioB  as  an  oatbt  for  the  trade  ot  w 
dan,  &e. 

Mb.  S.  J.  WHiTiDtB  has  reprinted  bm  * 
Journal  of  the  Anthropolori»l  ^""SX 
valuable  paper  on  the  Ethnology  of 
illustrated  by  a  map  which  has  Ken  >"^. 
graved  for  him.  This  fiunishes  ii>">"fT;, 
specting  the  ehaneteristiOB  of  idaais  «ua  ^ 
not  XtOon  been  embodied  in  a 
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undentaDd  that  some  of  the  small  maiw  in  Mr. 
Wallace'B  Atutralaiia,  the  new  Tolume  of  Stui- 
ford'a  Cottyiendiuin  Gtogrt^ahy  <md  TVsnrf,  hare 
been  taken  from  it. 

Thb  second  amraiil  OongraM  of  French  Oeo- 
pTaphical  Soaetiee  will  be  held  in  Aagust  at 
Uontpdlier,  when  a  variety  of  questions  will  he 
disenased  nlating  to  politicalj  ^ydcal,  economic, 
and  statiBtical  geography. 

We  regtet  to  hear  that  the  Oonneil  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  have  jerj  unwillingly 
reaolved  to  discontinue  the  annual  course  of  scien- 
tifie  bctoxes  which  they  instituted  some  three 
yesrs  ago,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
geographical  research.  We  helieve  that  this  appa- 
rently retrograde  action  has  been  caiued  by  the 
great  want  of  interest  taken  in  the  lectoree,  and 
by  tiie  impoanhUity  of  confining  the  lecturers 
-within  what  may  be  tamed  pmSy  geognpMeal 
limits. 

The  new  BviM,in  of  the  French  G^graphical 
Sodety  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Oook  centenary, 
and  givee  the  text  of  the  papers  read  and  all  other 
paiticolara.  It  also  contains  a  m»  of  the  wwld 
on  Mercator'e  projection,  on  which  Uook's  vt^ages 
are  lud  down. 


PBAOnOiX  flXOaB&PHT, 

NvioXBS  of  Englishmen  nnt  countries  which 
have  never  been  geogr^hically  described  or  cor- 
rectly mapped,  and  traverse  routes  where  no 
observatioDS  have  ever  been  taken ;  others,  a^aln, 
constantly  pass  over  tracts  which  need  additional 
and  more  correct  oheerrations  before  they  can  be 
properly  deeeribed  and  mapped ;  hut  for  want  of 
neceoaary  training  these  trardlera  return  with  at 
best  few  resalta  that  can  be  utilised  for  geogra- 
phical purposes.  The  Oooncil  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  have  therefore  taken  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  reeoMng  to  assist  in  pro- 
Tiding  them  with  the  necessary  preliminary 
trsinmg. 

The  instruction  which  ttaveUen  would  re- 
quire in  <nder  to  be  aUe  to  aelueve  naefal 
gec^phicai  resolts  would  indnde  the  use 
and  adjustments  of  the  sextant,  the  use  of  an 
artifldal  horizon,  observing  for  time,  ob- 
serving for  azimuth  and  am^tndck  obeerrin^  for 
merid^  altitudes,  computation  of  obBeonratuau, 
route  by  traverse,  use  of  prismatic  compass, 
plotting  routes,  hypsometrical  observations,  their 
computation  and  correction;  meteorological  ob- 
servations, delineations  of  physical  features,  and 
nomenclature  in  physical  geography.  Aa  supple- 
mentary to  such  instroction  it  has  been  su^^ested 
that  an  annual  course  of  lectures  fj^ving  hmts  and 
eugcestive  information  to  atodents  would  be  ez- 
ceedinffly  useful. 

Such  a  oonrae  of  leetuiea  might  deal  with  tiie 
foUovring  subjects: — Fixing  pontioni  and  d^ 
lineating  a  country;  metoOToIogy  with  espedal 
vefisrence  to  its  bearings  on  geography,  geolovy 
and  {diyrical  geogxa;diy ;  botany ;  zoology ;  etV 
ao\ogj\  and  comparative  geography. 

Such  a  scheme  as  we  have  luiefly  sketched  will, 
of  course,  require  much  oonrideration  as  r^;arda 
its  details,  and,  in  order  to  make  a  beginning  and 
to  test  how  far  th«r  endeavouia  to  asnst  travellers 
will  prove  acceptoble,  tiis  Ooimdl  have,  we 
believe,  determined  for  the  present  to  provide  in- 
stroction in  snrrcTing  and  mapmng,  ineliiding  the 
fixing  of  poddoDS  \ij  astzooonucal  obHmtiona. 


Thb  death  is  announoed  of  F»f.  3.  SI.  F. 
Bosenkrans,  of  Konigsbttg,  at  the  sge  of  seven^- 
four.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  on 
the  Hegelian  pidlosophy,  and  on  Kant,  Sdielling, 
Schleiermacher,  Strauss,  IHdwot,  etc.,  as  well  as 
on  a  wide  range  of  literary  aabjects. 


Pbov.  Editabd  OsBrBBnosnr,  of  Ziirich,  who 
died  in  that  on  June  8,  was  one  of  the  few 
writers  who  have  been  equally  successful  in  com- 
manding the  attention  of  scholars  and  of  general 
readers.  He  was  bom  at  Uetereen,  in  Holstein, 
in  1809,  and  atudied  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Hildes- 
beim,  and  later  at  the  UniverBitie&  of  Kiel  and 
Lei]^zig,  devoting  himself  to  i^ilology,  vrith  a 
special  preference  for  Roman  history  and  anti- 
quities. In  1836  he  lectured  in  the  University 
of  Kiel  on  Roman  antiquities  and  the  Ora- 
tions of  Oicero.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  being 
called  to  work  upon  the  Kriegel  edition  of  the 
Corjnu  Juris  CSvilia,  he  tamed  bis  whole  attention 
to  jurisprudence.  In  1843  he  wsa  called  to 
Dorpat  as  ^feasor  of  Criminal  Law  and  Juristic 
History.  He  attiuned  great  influence  as  a  teacher, 
but  in  1861,  oa  account  of  some  discord  with  the 
Univeruty  and  Govwoment  authorities,  he  was 
compelled  to  redgn  his  office  and  leave  the  Baltic 
proTincee.  He  was  immediatdy  invited  to  Ziirich 
as  professor  of  Criminal  Law  at  the  Univeraty, 
ana  ret^ned  that  post  for  nearly  thirty  yean. 
Moat  of  his  numerous  scientific  works  appeared 
between  the  Tears  1640-1868 :  at  a  later  period 
he  began  tne  publication  of  the  lively  and 

{tictureeque  studies  of  Swiss  life,  folk-lore,  and 
ocal  history — ^the  fruit  of  notes  collected  in 
his  vacation  rambles— which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  vmters  in  Switzerland.  Among  his 
scientific  works  may  be  mentioned — Dejure  belli 
et  paeit  Romanorum  (Kiel,  1836) ;  Das  aUromiache 
Pmricidium  (Leipzig,  1841) ;  Zw  Interpretation 
dea  Corpua  Juria  (Kiel,  1842) ;  editions  of  some 
of  Oicero's  Orations,  published  at  intervals  (1841- 
1644).  To  these  followed  his  long  eeriea  of  his- 
torical studies  of  criminal  law,  as  the  Theorie  und 
Praxig  det  UtiSMd.,  atldnd.,  und  kurlSnd.  Ouni- 
nalrechta  (Dorpat,  1846)  ;  Die  Braadatiftunff 
(L^pzig,  1664} ;  Caauiaiik  dea  Crinunalrecf^ 
(Schafinausen,  1854);  Abhandlungen  aua  dem 
Deuiachen  Strafrecht  (1867)  ;  Ver  Sauafri^ 
den  (1867),  and  a  number  of  writings  on  old 
Gernuin  Iwal  antiquities  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  criminu  law  of  the  Alemanna  and  Lombards. 
The  five  volumes  of  his  Wanderatudien  aua  der 
Schieek  are  unsurpassed  in  their  happy  union  of 
the  gifts  of  the  artist,  the  scholar,  and  tiie  man  of 
the  people.  No  otiier  writer  has  done  so  much  to 
make  the  Swiss  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In 
his  last  book,  Ootthard  und  dot  Tesain,  published 
ten  years  ago  at  Basel,  he  undertook  to  put  into  a 
clearer  lifj^t  the  almost  unknown  Canton  of 
Tidno,  No  otiier  work  contains  so  just  and  full 
a  presentation  of  the  land  and  the  pec^  of  Italian 
Switzerland. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

IDENUTT  OP  8TB0DE  OF  THB  LONG  PABLIAUEIfT 
WITH  THB  IVPBISONED  MBMBEB  OP  1629. 

4  Gordon  Street,  W.C. ;  Jnne  S3, 1679. 

The  identity  of  the  Strodes  of  1620  and  1G40 
has  been  often  discussed.  Mr.  Langton  Sanford's 
argument  in  its  favour  was  so  strong  as  to  shake 
Mr.  Forster's  conviction  the  other  way,  though  he 
was  unable  altogether  to  abandon  his  view  that 
they  were  two  different  people,  in  the  face  of 
lyEwee's  repeated  assertion  that  Strode  of  Ihs 
LoDff  Parliament  was  a  young  man. 

whatever  D'Ewes  may  have  meant  by  this, 
there  is  condumve  evidence  in  favour  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Strode  in  D'Ewes's  own  diary,  which 
both  Mr.  Sanford  and  Bfir.  Forster  had  over^ 
looked.  On  July  8,  when  a  committee  was  busy 
with  the  events  of  1629,  a  motion  that  Mr.  Holies 
and  t^e  other  imprisoned  members  should  have 
reparation  was  put  to  the  vote. 

"When  tiiis  question  was  put,"  D'Ewes  tells  US 
(Harl.  M3S,  163,  fol.  365),  "  the  said  Mr.  HoUm,  Mr. 
Strode,  and  Mr.  Selden  withdrew  into  the  Committee 
Chamber.  Mr.  Valentine  was  not  in  the  Honse,  Mr. 
Walter  Long  was  living,  but  was  no  number  of  the 
Honaa.  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  Six  Hilea  HidMit,  and 
Sir  JtAm  Biot  ware  dead." 

I  may  add,  what  I  have  only  reoentiy  learnt 
from  Sossingham's  Newsletters,  that  of  the  im- 
prisoned members,  Strode  and  Valentine  refused 
to  make  any  eonoesrion,  and,  remaining  in  prison 
tall  the  ere  of  the  %ort  Parliament,  were  sharers 
in  Eliot's  renstance  if  not  in  his  &te. 

Sahubl  R.  Gabbikbb. 


i.  ooKPosmoN  nr  teb  "  uhbpbaohi.'' 

Bt.J<flin'BOitIlaga,OifardE  Jbiib81,1878^ 

Ur.  Postgttte  has  written  a  piece  (tf  the  "  0r< 
aptaehe"  on  Schleieha's  pnndpleB.  Sby  I 
venture  to  re-write  it  on  those  of  Bmgman  and 
Osthoff  and  De  Sanssnre?  I  must  entreat  the 
for^veness  of  your  readers  for  n^y  mistakes  into 
which  my  imperfect  knowledge  is  sure  to  have 
led  mft. 

In  several  cases  I  have  been  oUiged  to  change 
the  form  as  well  as  the  sounds  of  a  word,  where 
the  discoveries  of  my/masters  in  t^onology  have 
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thrown  nnr  li^t  on  acddence.  In  Beveral  other 
caseB  Mr.  PoBtgnte'B  fbrms  an  open  to  so  nmch 
doabt — a  doobt  vhieh  he  himaalf  acknowledges — 
that  I  can  only  leave  tfa^r  places  blank. 

I  aae  c,  o,  a,  S,  for  the  a^,  a,,  A,  ^,  of  Be 
SaoMure ;  and  q,  g',  gh"  for  the  "  Isbialiaable  " 
or  "  vdar  "  group  of  jgfotturals :  ca  and  are  of 
course  to  be  road  aa  single  syUablM^  like  <i  and  eu. 

Mr.  Potigate.  Mj/ proposal. 

STaifl    Uiragati     aoi  Sv6rsUil'gcti^iTPB6i, 

Taranai,  aimam  madbTam  oi^jtom   rnMhyom  y-nt, 

yanta,  garaa  sasarpasti  g^arw  jmrp^t  upo  drnms 
apa  dnuDfl  na  ka  avayas       q«  &v€j«  kiouiti  p^*- 

kinimti  patatrA  patantyft>  tr£  pftonty«-  P  .  ointa 

sas  .  ainfi  gani  sadayati  g*D^a  ttdfytti  g^^rontyca 

gbaran^fi  dakrara  apa  d4kniTB  ap6  aqibby6ins  . 

akabhyams  .  sa   vakati  s/a  Tiqcti  U&ms  v^qi^s . 

tims   T&kanu.     'Byaus  'Dy^as  pat^r.  tu  did^iai 

patara,  t¥am  dadui  gha-  ghmnbbyotns  do&na 

manabbyamB  dana  vaara  B^ra  kalya  qf,  t&  ▼«T6id-? 

kalya  ka,  tram  Ttvaidtva  Uabfaotu  mcmffayo.  Uoks 

laobbam    mamaii  .  nika  dip6«yo   a<   tttp«ti  aic 

dioBBja  na  tarpatt  mam  nlktiB  qe  QM^^a-  f  r&p- 

naktayas  ka  aDBTapsasBi  nond  mi.  r61u  dfi«D-{im, 

TDB^uiti  mam .  nks  diu-  didadhi  n  Bvauvii  fcflti6- 

Tim  dadadhi  na  aanaviu  u  moncayo  Wmom  g'lvo- 

kanrai    manua    ranam  torn  q«  eaknvisg^,  Ka-? 

givatam  ka  aakravaaan,  qa  nu  bh^joL 
Imradhi  ka  mam  bhay&t  ? 

T.  0.  Sirow. 


TEB  WABDBBIBOS  Of  10. 

6  Btuihope  Qftrdan^  S,W. ;  Jims  21, 1879. 

Looking  over  the  commeiitatora'  notes  in  Paleys 
AachylM  by  the  light  of  acme  acquaintance  with 
the  Gaacaman  region,  X  have  been  struck  by  the 
farfetched  explanations  g^ven  of  two  passages 
which  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  very  simple  ones. 
The  explanations  I  offer  are,  indeed,  bo  simple  that 
I  can  hardly  believe  they  have  not  been  given 
before.  Not  having  found,  however,  ai^one  who 
reoollects  seeing  l£em,  I  Tentme  to  prat  Item 
forward  for  the  conaidetation  of  adtolaxB  and 
geographers. 

In  line  430  tiie  text  of  Faley's  edition  mm 

'ApmSus  r  'Kptiov  SpQoSt 

Kaaiitrov  ircXat  k/ioitw. 

The  Oxford  edition  insnta  a  n  in  tlie  second 
Hue  to  get  rid  of  the  impoeuUe  Arabs  in  the 
GaucaauB.  One  commentator  tries  to  read 
lapiuxrav.  Another  has  the  happy  thought  to 
inggest  'Affapias-j  bat  fula  to  see  what  he  has 
hit,  and  goes  off  m  seexch  of  Abaiia,  a  Scythian 
chief  in  Herodotus. 

What  need  is  there  for  this  P  Have  there  not 
always  been  Avars  in  the  Oaucasos  f  The  very 
word  "  Avaria  "  will  be  found  in  some  maps.  And 
what  more  graphic  epithet  coald  be  given  to  tiieir 
viUages  than  v^^'ucprifu^  P 

Again,  in  line  736,  the 

is  assumed  to  be  the  Araxes,  and  in  eonseqaeaoe 
Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  eonf^ised  that  river  and 
the  Eouban.  Was  not  xd/xi^aleo  a  word  of  insult  P 
A  river  of  this  name — toe  modem  Bsyb,  flowing 
into  the  sea  at  IMtsounda — was  tne  ancient 
boundary  of  Oolchis.  It  is  one  of  the  laiKest 
rivers  on  the  coast,  and  often  forces  modem 
traveUera  to  go  up  some  way  into  tjie  mountiuna 
before  they  can  find  a  way  southwards. 

If  Aesciiylas  refened  to  this  rim,  the  whole 
jiaaaage  is  a  singularly  accurate  sketch  of  the 
joumeT  along  the  OireauiaQ  coaat,  inlaid  of  the 
nnintelliphle  maddle  the  commentatora  make  it 
out  to  be.  DoueLAB  W.  FBxuanxLD. 


WIXUE'a  **  bhxfhkbs'b  kbsolvzios." 

nelensbnrgh :  lamtl,  lBt9. 
It  is  a  pitry  there  is  not  a  rect^ised  text  of  this 
dfunty  ^astinai.  F«kt  entitles  it  the  "  9hepherd'a 
Besolation/'  while  Mr.  Pa^ve  ia  the  Golden 


Treeuury,  and  Ftof.  Moricry  in  VoL  i.  of  his 
Library  of  Englwh  LUeratura,  both  call  it  "  The 
Manly  Heart."  In  the  first  stanza  Mi.  Falgrave 
differs  firom  Percy  in  the  reading  of  Ae  Hue 

"  Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  vttb  care," 
which  he  g^ves  thus 

"  Or  my  eheeka  make  pala  with  care." 
Prof.  Morley  has  the  first  lineof  thenoondatanca 
difierent  from  the  others,  who  read, 

"  Shall  my  fooUah  hoBKt  be  ^'4.' 
wiunaa  he  c^vea 

"Sbeiild  my  heart  b«  grieved  or^ed." 
In  the  same  stuua  both  tilte  Oddm  ZVeoniry 
and  the  lAbrary  omit  the  definite  artiele 
before   "turtle-^ve  or  pdiean,*  where  it  is 
printed  by  Percy. 

The  thud  stanza  presents  famtw^Wng  variatioiu 
in  the  different  boolo.  Where  PanyluM,  as  the 
third  line — 

"  Or,  her  well-deaarvinga  knowne," 
Prof.  Moriey  gives  "well-deaernng"}  and  Mr. 
Palgxave  ^efors— 

"  Or  her  mni^s  value  known." 
The  nzth  line  of  the  same  stania,  aoecnding  to 
Percy,  ia : — 

"  Which  may  merit  name  of  Bsflt." 
"Pxot  Morley 'b  reading  is 

"  That  may  gain  her  name  of  Best," 
wherein  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Palgrave,  except  as 
regards  the  relative,  the  latter  m  that  respect 
agreeing  with  Pen^.  Mr.  Palgrave  in  the  re&ain 
of  the  same  stanza  haa  "  seem  "  whwe  the  others 
give  "  be." 

In  the  fourth  stanza  Ae  Ooldm  Traasurv  has 
"who"  where  the  othoa  have  the  leetnctive 
relative;  and  it  is  at  one  with  the  Wirary 
in  pvii^  " though "  where  Percy  has  "how"  in 
the  dosmg  liner 

"  What  care  I  how  great  ahe  be  ?  " 
Pnf.  HoiIot  infuses  dEsmatie  uiergy  into  Uie 
fifth  stansa,  vraere  he  reads 

"I  eaa  soom  and  bid  her  go," 
while  the  othen  eiedit  the  sh^iherd  with  dignified 
reeerve— 

"  I  can  Boome  and  let  her  goe," 
The  two  modem  editions  are  agreed  on  the  last 
couplet  as  agunst  Percy,  who  closes  thus— 
*<  If  she  be  not  fit  for  me, 
Wbat  care  I  for  vhom  she  be?  " 
The  reading  in  the  Golden  Trtaany  and  the 
LArmy  is 

"  For  if  she  be  not  for  ate, 
What  care  I  for  whom  ahs  be  f 
Finally,  the  oftK[uoted 

"  If  Bhe  be  not  ftir  for  m^ 
What  oaxe  I  bow  fiur  she  be?" 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  theae  versions.  Gould 
not  Mr.  Palgrave  and  Prc^.  Moriey  agree  upon  a 
text  fta  flute  editions  P         Tans.  Bann. 


AfFOURTMUTS  VOB  mZZ  "WMSK, 
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SCIENCE. 

AgamemMon.  Tran^ted  &om  Aeeohylna 
by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  (MuiTBy.) 

The  Odyssey  of  Somer  rendered  into  ]Sngii$h 
Vene.  Books  I.  io  XII.  By  Or.  A. 
Schombe:^,  C.B.,  Qenetal.  (Uurrsy.) 

Othib  reaaoDfl  thao  fhe  &ot  of  their  aunal- 
taneoos  appeaianoe  make  it  ^oper  to  notice 
these  two  books  togetii«r.  The  translators 
in  both  cases  are  not  professedly  scholars  or 
literary  men,  and  they  may  be  fiurly  sup- 


posed toaddMM  thonMdvwto  onaandfte 
same  aadienee-^to  ttefe  ««ltinted  Mctiss 
of  the  leading  oommnnity  irith  whom  thiap 
Greek  seem  to  be  growing  fMhionable  jS 
as  they  ieem  to  be  lowig  greond  at  tltt 
BniTw^es.  Li  both  ptodMtraiu,too,  time 
us  adheranoe  to  the  claisiastitieB  of  t  im 
generation  presented  in  remarinUe  moa 
with  a  half-conscioos  acceptenee  of  inflrajca 
of  to-day.  In  Lord  GaraarvDn's  wtiik,tlK 
Boman  gods  onoe  mon  bear  snj  m 
Greek  destinies ;  in  Gmeral  Sdionbo^i 
Homer  "blne-eyed  Minerva"  ones  mm 
addresses  the  "son  of  Satnm,"  vfajje 
"  mighty  Vtdcan  "  is  the  lord  of  "  corautted 
Aphrodite."  The  ^Moerio  toauUtor  it 
parendy  not  canfol  to  jutify  hk  pn. 
oadue;  botln  woald  no  desbt  agnewitb 
Lead  Camamm  in  the  Iafater*a  obvimdi. 
pazBgemeat  <d  the  "finer  distiocb'ou 
modem  oritiois&i."  These,  if  we  an  to 
briiere  the  Fn&oe  to  the  Asai>imtm,m» 
yet  nnknown  to  "the  average 
reader ;  "  to  whom,  "  whilst  Zens  pepresents 
nothing,  Jupiter  does  convey  some  notiaa, 
though  often  an  inraaot  and  imperfect  one." 
Better  a  fresh  adombration  of  Aeschjtns 
and  Homer,  throngh  inexact  and  imperfect 
notions,  then  (tiw  two  translatorR  vgoU 
seem  to  say),  than  that  the  ais% 
number  of  translations  from  these  vntos 
should  lack  increase.  The  silence  of  oof 
translator's  Preface  as  to  his  pndnen, 
and  the  eanefol  Btotonent  in  &a  aftctW 
his  preoantians  against  vmritting  iaiuioi, 
lead  to  the  oonctes«»k  Oiat  «dt  inin 
honestly  legttrds  his  book  as  makiiiggnjik 
defect  in  tibe  nther  large  body  of  tiudibo 
which  he  aogments.  Perhaps  in  botli  then 
is  really  a  protest  ^^ainst  new-&ngled  idw 
of  the  classics :  which  ideas  are  yet  in  Booe 
sort  the  reason  of  their  writing  atall,aDdic 
very  lai^  measnre  the  reason  of  tUr 
writing,  apart  &cm  their  otaasieaham,  is 
do.  For  even  iibe**Arenge  reader"* 
hardly  fiol  to  be  stnrck  by  the  selfoesci^ 
in  both  works,  of  modernism  j  by  the  irn- 
ficial  attempt  at  simplicity  which  surreBdeR 
such  traditional  "  dignily  of  expreaaion"  » 
marked  the  Popiui  echwd  o£  taui8iatiaB,ti» 
often  only  to  replace  it  hy  batfaoa :  aad  bf 
the  denra  to  brmg  oat  a  worid  of  mim^ 
(modeni  meaning  from  a  phun  j^uase  or  i 
flii^le  ^uthet.  In  &ct^  "  saggestiTeaeB,' 
which  hitherto  had  seemed  safely  appn- 
priated  by  art-  and  mosic-critieism,  t^pwi 
here  in  somewhat  dubious  association  with 
Greek  epos  and  the  drama. 

To  take  the  AgamemmM  first.  Itiiiiib 
choric  passages  Aat  Aawhyhss  stands  1^ 
the  Homerio  peak 

v^X«v  ipit»p,  S  re  ^afataae  «lor  ds^  Alto 

In  these  he  is  aloof  from  all  other  poete;^ 
is  not  of  their  kind.  Andtfae  tmBslafork^ 
so  fnUy  and  happify  coqminsd  his  thorNi^ 
fieehug  of  this  cotaMlinilatiantiiatlte  re- 
marks on  page  xL  of  his  Beefiwe  ahnost  k» 
ns  to  condone  ^e  rhymes  which  bis  t«it 
offers  as  eqniTaleot  for  Aeschylus'  rhjthini 
A  tramlation  of  the  Agamevwrn,  howf^^- 
muat  be  in  the  main  judged  on  its  pf'^"^' 
tion  of  the  efaomscs;  and  it  is  )mp««siMet« 
sa^  that  Lord  GamBrron's  satnfies  the  R- 
qnirements  of  poetry,  even  where  it 
those  of  exactoeasT*  i 
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In  the  firei  clionis,  line  160 : — 
Ziwr,  Svns  war   «Wb>,  «I  vHf  eAr^  ^Aoi-  w 

rovro  wv  ■putffliwnn*. 

Xp^  3aX(Iv  Jn/rv/ms  • 

we  have  the  following  lenderii^ : — 
"  Mighty  JoTe,  whoe'er  thoa  art. 
By  whatKMTtr  name  addrett, 
To  tbaa  alooe  I  gire  my  luort. 
On  thm      earai  aad  bndaii  lest* 

That  the  Greek  oontema  somewhat  of  the 
thought  thus  fnll^  developed  in  the  Bngliah 
ia  perhaps  true ;  but  while  tiie  net  of  the 
meaning  of  the  original  is  disregarded,  this 
one  incidental  point  is  expanded  into  the 
intimate  Bpiritn&l  commnnion  with  Deitj 
most  often  assmned  in  modern  Christian 
hjmnology ;  and  the  result,  to  the  "  average 
reader,"  moat  be  certainly  a  maltipUcation 
of  notions  at  once  **  inezftct  and  imperfect.*' 
The  Greek  that  follows, 

ovii  Xc'frrat  wpHir  &p' 

hs  8'  is-etr'  t^v,  Tptaienjftos  o'xrrat  tvx^»» 
Zjjpo  di  ns  Vfio^powat  iitwitua  tska^foa^ 
Ttv(tnu  ^>fMi'£y  t6  irav 

rim  tftpoMut  fiptiTvm  6d&imva,  riv  waSu  ftoBog 
Oiwra  Kvputs  tx**"! 
is  not  perhaps  very  easily  reoognisable  in  the 
opening  lines, 

"  The  •arliest  born  vbo  niled  in  heaven, 
Mighty  of  strength,  has  past  and  gone ; 
"Who  followed  next  in  torn  was  driren 
^om  lua  leahn  onteart,  nndone." 

Sat  in  what  comes  next, 

"  Bat  Oum  who  hyam  aright  Jore'i  pEsue 
Shall  attun  their  heart's  deaiee — 
Joft,  who  guides  men's  faltering  ways, 
And ^  m^erimg  leafy  Hm  ^giar" 
we  have  the  two  main  n<^ea  of  this  tnuoa- 
latioB  very  plainly  present :  the  importaition 
of  modem  feeling,  as  in  Ibe  line  italieised, 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  bare  statement 
o£  law  in  the  Greek — that  "  learning  comes 
by  snffering" — and  thense  of  reminiscences. 
!El«niiniacences,  indeed,  hymnal  and  other, 
such  as  are  thought  to  give  grace  to  certain 
forms  of  classical  "  composition,"  are  abnn- 
duot  in  Lord  Caroarvon's  renderings.  Thus 
we  find  in  Clytemnestra's  speech,  line  1526, 
tlie  single  adjective  •KoXvKKavrriv  rendered— 
*'  For  whom  my  tears  shall  erer  flow. 
For  whom  my  grief  no  bounds  shall  know : " 

And  such  phrases  as  "  the  light  of  love  is 
ilown,"  "curses  deep  and  load,"  "the  haven 
of  our  rest,"  "seething  hell  of  angxy 
-waters,"  "ooAqnering  Uocmi  of  soft  desire," 
Arc  collected  from  a  few  conseoative  pages, 
and  might  be  easily  multiplied. 

More  snccessfal  passages  than  the  fore- 
going are  the  description  of  Slenelaas'  lone- 
iiness  (11.  420-6.  p.  23)  :— 

"  In  the  wandering  dreams  of  night 
Fantamea  oft  meet  his  ri^ht, 
Dreams  which  in  their  birth  are  dying, 
ITonian  'wit  and  strength  de^jdog. 
Flitting  on  wings  that  never  come  again 
Adown  the  paths  of  Sleep's  eternal  raign ; " 

and  the  two  stansas  beginning— 

"  Tha  insatiate  lust  of  poww  and  piide  " 

(U.  1,001-18,  p.  62). 

In  naither  case  is  tiie  Gteek  really  trans- 
lated ;  but  to  anyone  knomng  the  original 
-the  English  might  serve  as  a  not  unpleasing 
modem  illastration.  B^;arded  in  this  light, 


such  a  passage  as  the  following,  from  Cly* 
temnestra's  first  address  to  Agamemnon 
(p.  45),  is  fiuriy  rqtnsentatiTe  of  the  trans- 
lator'a  powws  when  working  in  tiie  greatw 
comfort  of  blank  vane : — 

"  Trust  me,  dear 
My  Lord,  there  Inrks  no  falsehood  in  tUa  speech : 
Weeping  o'ermndi  hath  e'en  dried  up  the  fount 
Of  my  abundant  teare ;  and  mv  poor  ^yes. 
Worn  with  long  watehiag  for  tie  beacon  lights 
That  never  made  as  aoawer,  axe  cried  oat. 
Oft,  too,  tha  ffoa^s  slinU  tmmpat  broke  my 
dreams — ■ 

Praams  of  afiiright  for  thee,  crowded  within 

The  inanfficient  compass  of  my  slee]^ 

Bat  aa  I  nneompUininR  bore  my  gnef 

So  now,  dear  Lord,  I  bid  thee  welcome  honM." 

The  mixture  here  of  Shaksperian  and  Ten- 
nyeonian  oadenees  is  gracefully  managed, 
and  the  general  sense  of  the  Greek  is  not 
contradicted.  To  enquire  whether  the  first 
two  lines  really  give  ns  what  Olytemnestra 
says  in — 

rMoJtr  fUmoi  tFt^^ts  eu  doXof  ^pet, 
or  whether — 

"Dreanw  (tf  affingjit  foe  thee,  crowded  within 
ThB  ininfflriwat  eompass  of  wj  slAep," 

is  what  she  means  in 

would  be  beside  the  mark.  Still,  after  all 
lUlowanoa  made  for  the  translator's  pomt  of 
view,  the  line  of  endumble  inaocnraoy  and 
of  non^cnlpable  prosiness  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  the  following  seam  in- 
stances that  would  fall  beyond  it.  Line 
105:— 

thus  rendered : 

•*0]AaBlBm,ti9epeU 
0/  Amwr^  inut  ins^zas  the  song  eongniial  to  my 
age." 

XOpo  fi'  v^epwet  tSaxpvop  etcxakovfuan)  (1.  370). 
"  ^  3V  — ^'  «'*&*^<^  Mar." 

in  iroueiXoiS  &p  Kapra  ptM  ^tjvat  doxci  (1.  936). 
"  On  these  embroideriee  he'ld  stalk  amain." 

oXX*  Mrdi  rX^ftav  oSv'  mr  (vraAftev  <f>ptw6s 

(LISQS). 

"  Thy  daring  spirit  Uatb  tikee  to  tiy  doam." 

iyi> 

KOu  0v  $ii(Top9>  Kparovvrf  rnvltt  dwjwinav  xaXtor 

(I.  1673). 

"We  too,  metkink§. 
Can  role  and  order  all  things  in  our  hone." 

Or,  finally  (line  247)— 

rh     tvSiv  o0r*  clSof  offr*  civnru. 
*'  What  followed  then  tie  not  fbr  me 
To  say.  The  deed  I  did  not  see." 

Coming  now  to  the  translation  of  the 
Odytsej,  as  General  Schomberg  conserva- 
tively calls  it,  we  find  another  order  of 
difficulties  encountered  by  scarcely  other 
powers.  The  spontaneity  of  Homeric  epos 
is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  interpretation 
of  it,  painful  where  it  is  best,  that  is  here 
offered.  Inaccuracies  are  not  so  frequent  as 
in  the  Aesdhykaa  tauulation;  bat  ^en  the 
Odjfatee  is  "easier"  than  the  Agemum- 
non.  The  writw  has  **  adopted  blank 
verse  for  the  jnincipal  portion  "  of  his  at- 
tempt, while  at  the  same  time  stating  the 
"two  objections  to  that  metre  "  in  his  Pre- 
&ce,  and  illustrating  one  of  them  (*'  the  great 


difficulty  of  the  metre  *')  hy  such  lines  in 
his  text  as 

"  Our  will  tinaUarabla ;  the  rrtwn," 

and 

"  So  showed  this  portent  among  otlu*  men." 
A  fimt  speonum  maj  be  taken  ficom  Book  vi., 

line  57  :— 

Hoinra  ^tX*,  ovk  £>■  Bi}  pot  e<ftmr\iatmas  air^n}*' 
AifrqX^i'  cAhm^v,  iva  icXvra  afiar  c^yv/MU 
it  veonip^v  wXrWovo-a,  ra  pat  ptpvw^tpwa  Kurat  \ 
Kal  hi  trot          Ibucc  p/pra  npArourtf  i6vTa 
^ouXor  ffovkeveiv  KaBapa  xpot  tipar  ^xarra, 
irevTt  lit  TO!  <f>CKoi  vtfg  ivl  jtey^ois  wyotMrw, 

ol  d'  alei  eSeXowri  P€6ir\vra  mXpa^  fvorm 
is  xophv  fpxtfrdai'    ra  If  ipff  tftprvl  iravra  pipjjktp, 
&s  fipOT  '    aibfTo  yap  daktp6ti  yApop  iiopef»,^wa* 
narpt  (^tXf    6  bi  wdpra  voci  jcot  dptifiero  uud^' 
oCrt  TOi  ^/ubvttir  ^dopc'u,  rcKOS,  oBrt  rev  Slikov. 

vi^Xiji'  edcvKkopf  virtpTMpl^  apapviav. 

where  Nausikaa  begs  her  father  for  a  mnle- 
chariot  that  she  xoay  go  to  wash  her  linen 
at  the  pools.   The  English  thus  gives  her 

speech : — 

"  My  father  dear*  wilt  thoo  now  yoke  for  me 
The  lofty  chariot  with  swift-mnning  wheels. 
That  I  may  take  onr  garments  floe,  which  now 
Are  lying  soiled,  and  waah  them  in  the  sliesiii  ? 
It  is  bnt  right  that  thon,  who  oft  mnst  meat 
In  council  with  the  noblest  in  the  land. 
In  fair  and  cleanly  gannenta  shonldat  ^pear : 
And  in  thy  palace  thon  hast  now  Ave  sons, 
Two  married,  three  yet  in  the  bloom  ni  yoidh : 
And  they  are  ever  wanting  gaments  fresh 
To  deck  them  at  the  dance  which  they  fiwquent ; 
And  all  these  matters  aire  my  special  care. 

In  these  lines  the  ITausikaa  of  Phaiakia  is 
replaced  by  a  modem  young  lady,  careful  of 
the  proprieties  entailed  by  her  father's  social 
position.    She  will  not  address  him  by  the 

homely  English  equivalent  for  wan-ra  ^tX', 
and  the  Greek  an^  girlish  simplicity  of  we 
/SovXdc  jSouXcvciy  KoBapa  )(poi  t'par  t^ovra 

must  suffer  a  change  into  the  "  meeting  in 
council"  and  "clearing  in  cleanly  gar* 
ments"  of  English  respectability.  Wit^ 
that  delightful  blending  of  things  new  and 
old  which  marks  fashionable  talk,  she  goes 
on  to  remark  on  that  "  ever  wanting  oi 
"  garments  fresh  "  by  her  brothers  "  at  the 
dance  whi(&  they  ireqnent :  *'  but  the  most 
thoroughly  soooeesfnl  tensformation  comes 
in  the  luws  of  narrative  that  separate  her 
speech  from  Alkinoos'. 

"  Thns  spoke  the  maid ;  her  bashfnlness  forbade 
That  she  should  nm»  to  her  fUher  dear 
Her  spousala  mentami,  thotigh  aploarittff  tkottght." 

For  the  words  italicised  there  is  no  sb^dow 
of  suggestion  in  the   Qreek ;   and  their 
gratuitous  interpolation  implies  a  mental 
attitude  towards  one's  original  strange  in 
any  translator,  bnt  specially  strange  in  a 
translator  of  the  Odyssee.    After  this,  there 
seems  little  wonder  in  the  expansion  of  the 
three  Qreek  lines  which  follow  into  five 
English,  with  the  epexegetical  addition 
italicised  below : — 
"My  child,  the  mnles  I  will  not  thee  reftise, 
Nor  ought  which  thou  desirest;  prithee  go ; 
The  servants  shall  the  chariot  yoke  for  wee 
And  ready  make,  high  built,  with  rolling  wheels. 
And  fitted  with  a  tilt,  2^  elothes  to  bear." 

In  other  cases,  where  translation  does  not 
slide  off  into  commentary,  the  blank  verse 
has  an  awkward  habit  of  becoming  mere 
proa^  mOTO  or  less  soannaUe ;  e.g. : — 

"The  chief 

Was  charmed  at  bearing  him,  as  were  they  aU 
Those  hardy  aailon,  the  Phaeariaas."  ■ 
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"  I  will  not  SA7  the  names  of  all  vho  fell 
Befiue  htm  when  he  battled  for  the  Greeks, 
Bat  meDtion  only  one,  Enrypylos, 

The  Boa  of  TelephnB,  vhom  he  struck  down." 

And,  whether  it  be  afctribntablo  to  the  desire 
of  showing  the  reader  what  Greek  words  can 
be  bronght  to  mean  ("  c'esfc  comme  cela,  la 
langue  Oreeque  ")  or  to  be  writ  down  as  flat 
mistakes  of  ignorance,  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  renderings  which  no  ordinary  laws  of 
interpretation  will  allow.  Thns  we  have 
mention  of  the  "  osier  twigs," 

"  On  which  the  moaBtzoas  Cyclops  used  to  sleep 
And  dnam  kU  laaleu  and  remUng  tiovghtt." 

Other  instances  are : — 

aiXk  ip6atrif  rajiurra  XtAot'co* 
"  Bnt  speed  tiuni  baek  to  life  and  UgM  amd  few." 

"he  bounded  off  to  Thiace." 

^{Xov  dc  ol  ^op  tavdr) 
&s  01  ivapyis  ovupov  tirtiravro  wkt6s  dftoXy^. 

"  sod  her  beart  was  stilled, 
For  the  true  dream  came  just  before  the  dawn" 

i&pov 

Ttyjfev,  fxaka  xoXifj  o  rot  KeifojiwtP  Strrai. 

"a  present  rii^  and  rare — 

A  jewel."  ^ 

dwjH  o<rr'  oXiyov  mp  iirv^avQ  jrpoTrilttiririv. 

"  aye,  e'en  to  him 
Who  hat  but  little  piiy  in  his  breaet." 

Translations  of  this  eort  make  it  a  qnite 
secondarj,  or  perhaps  altogether  saperflnonS} 
task  to  notice  mere  clumsinesses  like— 
"And  when  the  Cannibal  yiaAJUled  hia  crop 
With  hnman  flesh,  he  washed  it  down  with  milk ; " 

or 

"...  Henelana,  of  the  battie  esj 
So  dieering  in  the  flght." 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  Ei^land 
shows  more  amateurs  and  fewer  students  of 
music  than  any  other  European  country. 
To  this  amateurism  we  owe  the  more  general 
interest  in  mnsic  which  is  our  distinction. 
And  something  of  this  sort  seems  true  of 
the  classics.    They  still  have  a  mnch  more 

general  hold  on  the  English  than  on  the 
ontinental  mind;  and  translations  like 
Lord  Garaarron's  and  Qeneral  Schomberg's 
arise  out  of  the  popular  feeling  whioh  they 
perpetuate.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  this 
feebng  got  direction  from  the  more  severo 
Bcholaruiip  and  the  moreintimatb^classical 
assooiations  of  the  IJniTerailaes.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  instances  of  late  of  translations 
done  hy  sdiolars ;  but,  in  this  day  of  "  works 
for  schools "  and  "  work  for  tifte  schools," 
energy  goes  forth  mainly  on  Handbooks  and 
on  Primers.  Alfbed  Goodwin. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


The  Bone-Caoea  of  Creswell  Craga. — Some  far- 
ther particulars  with  reference  to  these  well- 
known  caves  have  lately  been  communicated  to 
the  Geoiofiical  Society  \>y  Prof.  Bovd  Dawkins 
and  the  Rev.  Magens  Mello.  Exploration  has 
been  carried  on  in  one  of  the  smaller  caves 
known  as  Mother  Grundy's  Parlour.  From  the 
fact  that  the  oldest  depoaita  in  this  cave  have 
yielded  bones  of  the  hippopotamus  and  of 
the  leptorhine  rhinoceros,  it  is  evident  that 
these  anhnals  must  have  roamed  through  the 
wooded  valleys  in  the  haaln  of  the  Upper  Trent 
at  the  remote  period  when  these  cave-deponta 
were  in  coarse  of  accDmnlatioa.  At  lhat 
period,  if  native  eridenoa  may  ba  relied  upon, 
9un  was  neither  man,  Emndeer,  xnat  hone  in  the 


district  ;  there  was,  however,  abundance  of 
hyaena.  At  a  later  period  the  mammoth,  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  the  horse,  and  the  reindeer 
were  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  and  were  hunted 
by  man,  whose  stone  implements  wore  akin  to 
those  found  in  the  riveivdnfts.  Some  of  the  other 
caves  contain  a  breccia  and  an  upper  care-earth, 
whi(^  luive  yielded  flint  implements  of  the 
Solutid  type,  associated  with  worked  objects  in 
hone  and  in  antler,  incloding  the  well-known 
incised  figure  of  the  prehistoric  horse. 

The  QrmM  of  Metal  m  Stony  Mtteoritm. — The 
form  of  the  granules  of  nickel-iron  which  are 
scattered  throughout  the  structure  of  a  sporado- 
siderite,  those  meteorites  which  contain  but  Uttle 
iron,indicate8,  according  to  Meunier  (Cbmpf.  Rend., 
Izxxriii.,  794),  in  many  cases  the  action  which 
took  ^axt  in  tiieir  formation,  and  makes  the  as- 
sumption a  possible  one  that  they  have  not  gone 
through  a  process  of  fusion.  In  a  mixture  of 
silicates  and  metallic  compounds  granules  are 
obtained  scattered  through  the  stony  mass ;  they 
are,  however,  grains  in  the  form  of  spheres,  are 
like  shot  in  fact,  which  are  the  more  regular  the 
smaller  their  volume.  The  results  of  fuMng 
meteorites  show  ttiis  very  distinctly,  and  M. 
Cttubrte's  eontributioiu  to  ute  French  cdleotion  of 
meteorites  illustzate  this  moat  markedly.  The 
metallic  granules  of  the  sporadodderites,  however, 
are  not  spherular,  hul^  on  the  other  hand, 
angolar  ana  hackly.  In  many  cases  they  form  a 
more  or  less  continuous  shell-like  structure  round 
the  rocky  ingredients  of  cosmic  rocks.  To  con- 
vince ourselves  of  ^is  we  have  but  to  examine  a 
polished  section  of  any  one  of  these  rooks,  auma- 
lite,  cbantonnite,  aiglite,  luceite,  parnallite, 
mesmenite,  menite,  tadjerite,  &c.  (the  typical 
rocks  are  named  after  the  meteorites  of  Aumide, 
Chantonnay,  Aigle,  &c.).  In  every  case  it  will 
he  recognised  that  the  arrangement  of  the  granule 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  clearly  of  more  re- 
cent date  than  that  of  the  rocky  mass  itself.  A 
similar  structure  is  met  with  in  the  recently  in- 
vestigated native  irons,  and  Meoider  was  led  to 
see  whether  they  did  not  resemble  the  qwrado- 
sideritas  in  these  respects,  and  tiiis  assump- 
tion has  _  been  confirmed  by  experiment.  If 
a  porcehun  tube  be  filled  vrith  small  frag- 
ments of  peridots  and  there  be  reduced 
near  it  a  mixture  of  iron  and  nickel  chloride  by 
means  of  hydr(^;en,  it  is  fouod  when  the  tube  is 
cold,  and  a  smooth  &ce  of  the  breccia  baked  to- 
gether with  metal  is  poUshed,  that  the  alloy  is 
melted  in  it  in  granules  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  from  thegranules  met  with  in  meteorites. 
Before  this  result  can  be  applied  to  the  history  of 
all  aporadosiderites,  au  ap^rentiy  great  difficulty 
has  to  be  compassed.  Meunier  has  found  that 
aumalite  or  luceite  when  raised  to  a  white  heat 
undergoes  a  change,  it  becomes  black  and  acquires 
all  the  characters  of  tadjerite,  and  it  follows 
that  these  grey  meteorites  cannot  have  acquired 
their  metallic  granules  in  this  way.  It  thcmfinw 
had  to  be  seen  whether  the  temperatore  could  be  re- 
duced without  the  rednction  of  the  metal  ceasing  to 
talra  place,  and  it  was  found  that  tax  buow 
a  red  heat  the  reduction  would  take  place.  If 
the  tube  be  placed  in  a  sand  bath  iron  is  obtained, 
while  a  fragment  of  luceite  at  the  same  time  re- 
tained its  gray  colour.  At  600°  the  reaction  takes 
place  readily,  and  sufficient  time  only  is  required 
to  effect  the  change.  At  300°,  and  even  lower 
temperatures,  hydnwen  chloride  was  evolved, 
and  a  magnet  withdrew  iron  granules  irom  the 
residue.  Iliese  facts  appear  to  Meunier  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  the  rocks 
contuning  native  iren,  like  those  of  Greenland, 
which  contain  metal  grains  of  the  same  form  and 
relative  position,  having  exactiy  the  chs^cters  of 
the  meteorite  granules.  Here,  again,  the  grannies 
are  angular  and  hackly,  and  have  eridently  not 
been  melted.  It  is  not  possible  to  raoognise  in 
the  Greenland  iron  the  product  of  the  rednc- 
tion of  dolerite  by  brown  coal,  through  wbidi 
it  has  risen,  and  it  may  be  added  that  we  are 


driven  to  the  same  conclusion  wUen  m  con 
pare  the  dlicioua  ingredients  of  these  mebl& 
Tooka  witti  the  oidinaty  doUrites,  or  witi  4, 
xeriduea  of  the  reduction  of  inn  from  budtiiii 
coal — a  residue  which  lot^  vary  cUffiKteittii^ 
These  rocks  with  native  iron  are  from  Undne 
layers  of  the  earth's  crust,  llie lifting  ofi^ 
masses  to  the  earth's  surface  piesente  no  diibitr 
when  we  remember  that  they  form  more  v  ^ 
voluminous  but  defined  blocks,  l^ed  in  iktlnttj* 
ordinary  basalt,  an  arrangement  wtiich 
skjold  regards  as  a  eucrite  which  had  faQa 
heaven.  It  is  enough  that  we  assume  ik^ 
masses  have  been  brought  to  the  snr&ce  vaisa^ 
and  unchanged  in  the  basalt,  jost  as  pmdoteod 
other  minerals  are  l»ought  to  the  Botueeb^ 


FINE  ART. 

A  NEW  WORK  OS  THB  BAIBUI  TiPKntl. 

Tub  work  which  has  just  appeared  nnda 
title  of  La  Tapmerie  de  Baytnx  is  a  seiui 
79  phototypogrephic  plates,  23  centim^tnsvidtbT 
13  high,  executed  from  the  originsls— tlutk,!; 
a  form  which  is  at  once  convenient  for  theliW. 
and  which  preserves  all  the  importanee  of  det^ 
A  somewhat  Ivief  bnt  adequate  enhnattsTd 
historical  tot  has  been  fondihsdliy  M.'J^ 
Oomte,  head  of  the  ediuationBl  departaMntoffi: 
SCuistry  of  3?ins  Arte.  It  is  ^Uished  br  \. 
Rothschild,  and  printed  hj  Ohameiot,  itchib 
printer  who  exercism  a  most  careful  KHform, 
over  the  productions  of  his  [U'esses. 

The  text  does  not  cl^m  to  bring  uaanjmediteil 
documents  or  any  new  views  on  the  man  of. 
this  curious  tapestry.  DI.  Jules  Gontt  itu  jW 
and  studied  all  that  has  been  puUished  oa  the 
subject  during  the  last  century  and  a-bilf,  in 
£n^land  and  France,  by  archaeolo^  «  ^ 
tonans.  He  gives  a  bibliographical  index,  wlud 
bcM^  with  the  Monvmeia  de  la  Monardtii  /r» 
gowe,  by  Pftre  Montfaucon  ("1729-1733)  ;  inclsis 
twaity-«even  volumes,  pamphlets  special  utida 
and  ends  with  The  Smeux  7(qMafiry  Btfrcimi 
m  AuMupa  Bote,  by  ^ 
(Amndel  Bode^,  1876).  From  this  enxBa 
puUieation,  and  Unwise  from  the  Aottce 
fttw  tt  Au^orngw,  by  the  AVU  LaffetiT,  Keeper 
of  the  Bayenx  Libcary,  M.  J.  Qomta  hn  dnn 
the  greater  part  of  his  descriptions  udUAtnoI 
information. 

We  have  hero,  as  Is  well  known,  a  Mnd  of  em- 
broidery executed  by  hand  with  threads  of  miw 
colours  on  canvas  60  centimetres  lugh  and  li^'^ 
metres  long.  The  whole  comprises  72  ^ 
scenes,  gene^y  divided  by  a  tree  oi  a 
A  series  of  Latin  inscriptions  ruiming  leiigtii<* 
explains  the  subjects  and  gives  the  names  dv 
persons  represented.  At  top  and  bottom  mi 
border,  in  which  figure  sometimes  bboloaiow 
animals,  sometimes  persons  or  things  hafiKfi*^ 
xehition  to  tlu»  subiiect  xepresented  tbmv*^' 

The  earliest  mention  m  tiiis  ungnlar  inifM'' 
less  work  ooonn  in  an  inventozy     the  treesj 
of  the  Oathedial  of  Bayeux,  dated  Wit  b 
1562,  the  cathedral  heang  threatened  vitii  F>^- 
by  the  Oalvinists,  the  clergy  entrusted 
ixjf  with  other  articles  of  value,  to  the  nsi'!'' 
autiiority,  which  restored  it  to  its  o™"*!]; 
later  date.   On  certain  holidays  it  vras  stefw 
along  the  walls  of  the  church.    It  wjuanlj"' 
172fthata  drawing,  by  whom  executed  n  !>• 
known,  but  which  belonged  to  an  ei-bteiw^ 
Normandy,  revealed  its  existence  to  the  laiw* 
world.     PSre  Montfaucon  published  a  redo*? 
copy  of  it  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ^f^^^ 
la  Monarchie  fran^oiae.    Stukeley,  is  irWi^*^ 
of  it  as  the  finest  rehc  in  the  wosMn^tim^^- 
English  lustory.  .  . 

fn  1803  Napoleon,  who  was  contemplatin? 
invasion  of  EiulMid,  and  wished  to  stiuula^  ^ 
imagioation  of  his  subjectL  gave  wdenj" 
exhibition  at  the  MusdeNapoltok  Hr.Fowlui^ 
that  the  BceuB  in  which  Harold  appetn 
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\rr  a  comet  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  lum, 
iDssmuch  fii  a  comet  had  just  been  seen  in  tEe  South 
of  France.  This  ia  perhaps  too  uncomplimentary  to 
the  great  nieneral's  intelligence.  More  extraordi- 
nary is  the  fact  that  he  returned  the  tapestry  to 
the  town  of  Bayeux.  This  public  exhibition  in 
Paris  hftd  undoubtedly  been  very  useful,  and  from 
this  time  the  tapestry  attracted  uninteiraptedly  the 
attention  of  educated  men.  At  the  pteaoit  time  it 
oeenpies  a  room  in  the  town  lilnaiy.  It  ia  hong 
in  gtasB  cases  after  having  reenTea  the  restora- 
tion rendered  neceasaiy  1^  the  damage  Ibnnerty 
caoaad  by  winding  it  on  rollers  for  exhilntion  to 
the  enriooB. 

Our  historian  Augnatin  Thierry  conudera  it 
contemporary  vrith  the  great  event  whose  principal 
^naodes  it  reproduces.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
controveraies  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  But  I 
should  not  wonder  if  it  were  proved  to  be  a  little 
Ister  than  the  invasion  of  England,  and  were  a 
kind  of  "  illuflttation,"  to  use  the  expression  now 
in  use,  to  some  lost  popular  poem  or  military  song. 
It  presents  us  with  familiar  episodes,  with  the 
names  of  soldiers  which  have  remained  unknown, 
vrUch  have  no  historical  character,  and  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  legendary  attraction  ex- 
ercised by  such  episodes  or  heroes  at  a  given 
moment.  Everybody  knows  their  names,  and 
repeats  them,  without  seeking  to  connect  them 
with  anvthing  histoiicsL 

Is  it  "a  Xonnan  or  an  English  work?  Why 
should  tradition  from  the  earliest  times  have  given 
it  the  name  of  "  Queen  Matilda's  Tapestry,'  if  it 
^  not  come  from  her  Court  P  This  does  not 
imply  that  it  is  actually  the  production  of  her 
needle,  but  that  it  was  executed  under  her  super- 
vision by  the  needles  of  her  maids  of  honour.  In 
any  case  its  artistic  attributes  may  help  us  to  solve 
this  problem.  The  work  is  not  wholly  barbarous. 
The  artist  who  designed  the  cartoons  which  were 
aflerwarda  traced  before  his  eyes  with  woollen 
threads  had  a  very  strong  feeling  for  expression.  He 
knew  how  to  cqmbine  his  groups,  and  we  may  be- 
liere  that  his  original  dengn  was  rer^  simeTiM  to 
what  has  been  made  of  it  by  the  mamf  estfy  divena 
handiwork  of  those  who  translated  it  The  groups 
an  always  represented  in  profile.  The  hoisea  and 
don  are  drawn  with  rare  accuracy.  Toward  the 
end  there  U  a  mel4e  which  is  truly  trapcaU  It  is 
certainly  by  a  man  who  followed  the  anny.  He 
has  very  akilfully  expressed  the  energy  and  supple* 
□ess  of  the  big-&amed  men  who  wore  such  heavy 
coats  of  maU,  who  fought  with  enormous  swords, 
who  rode  tall  Korman  horses  with  long  manes. 
He  has  also  seized  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
the  civil  costume,  which  consisted  of  dose-fitting 
pantaloons,  blouses,  and  manties,  leaving  all  the 
movements  of  the  body  the  fullest  and  freest  play. 
And  better  still  does  he  reveal  to  us  the  manners 
of  the  time,  rude  in  the  chiefs,  humble  in  the 
weak,  ever  ready  in  all  for  attack  or  defence.  The 
dose-cat  hair,  wminishing  the  apparent  capacity 
of  the  akulle,  stamps  the  faces  with  a  singular 
chuBcter  of  ferodtry . 

In  a  word,  this  is  a  publication  of  ^at  value 
to  artists,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  m  the  true 
history  of  the  past.  Pn.  BuBtr. 


ABI  BOOKS. 

Le»  Arts  A  la  Cour  de$  Popes  pendant  U  XV'  et 
le  XVI' tikcle.  Par  Eugfine  Muntz.  (Paris: 
Thorin.)  The  title  of  this  book  leads  the  reader 
to  expect  something  different  ftam  what  the  book 
really  contuua.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of 
notices  taken  from  the  archives  and  libraries  of 
Kome  of  all  the  architectural  woi^  carried  on  by 
the  Popes,  and  the  expenses  which  they  incurred 
in  matters  of  personal  or  domestic  adornment. 
The  first  part  or  the  book,  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared, extends  onlv  over  the  pontificates  of  Martin 
v.,  Euffenius  IV., 'Nicolas  V.,  Caliztns  III.,  and 
Pius  II.,  from  1417  to  1464.  It  is  for  this  p«riod 
ft  collection  of  dooimeitts,  some  interesting,  bnt 


the  majority  trivial,  illustrating  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  popes  and  the  archaeology  of  the 
city  of  Borne.  It  contains,  however,  no  attempt 
to  trace  the  development  of  art  in  Rome,  to  give 
the  history  of  the  artists,  or  show  the  influences 
that  affected  them.  The  book  may  afford  mate- 
rials to  others  bat  as  it  stands  it  IS  a  o^de  mass 
of  unexplained  and  mostiy  unimportant  antiquarian 
detfdls. 

Teth  Abttraet  of  the  Reports  of  the  Surveys  ^fc. 
in  India  for  ld7&~-77  (Al^n),  which  is  now  signed 
by  Dir.  0.  E.  D.  Kack,  contains,  together  irith  much 
that  has  onW  technical  interest,  an  exceptional 
proportion  of  matter  interesting  to  the  student  of 
archaeology.  The  rains  so  abundantly  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  of  liidia,  excepting  the 
swamps  of  Lower  Bengal,  are  now  for  the  first 
time  beginidng  to  be  studied  with  scientific 
thoroughness.  Up  to  within  the  past  few  years 
it  was  a  commonplace  in  all  books  treating  of 
India  that  "authentic  history  begins  with  the 
Muhanunadan  invasion."  It  is  true  that  earlier 
Sanskrit  literature  is  altogether  destitute  of  the 
historical  sense,  and  that  continuous  records  are  not 
to  be  found  prior  to  the  court  chronicles  of  the 
Musalmau  dynasties.  But  this  statement  is  not 
true  in  the  sense  that  no  materials  exist  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  nebulous  annals  of  early  Bud- 
dhist and  Hindu  monarchy.  The  [entire  soil  of  the 
peninsula,  at  least  in  the  north,  west,  and  south, 
IS  strewn  with  inscribed  relics  of  vanished  empires, 
which  modem  industry  and  ingenuity  is  alue  to 
dedj^ier.  Temples  and  statuu,  inscriptiona  cut 
on  the  solid  rock  or  on  brass  phites,  and  coins — 
such  are  our  chief  sources  of  information.  Many 
thousands  of  inscriptions  are  already  known,  bat 
they  have  not  yet  been  collected  and  nuUished  in 
a  permanent  shape.  It  is  not  creditaole  to  us,  as 
an  imperial  nation,  that  we  should  take  more  in- 
terest in  the  mural  records  of  Egypt  or  Assyria 
than  in  those  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects.  The 
exdting  character  of  Indian  archaeol<«ical  research 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fiict  that  Mr,  OarUeyle 
has  recently  dug  up  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha, 
lying  on  the  spot  where  the  founder  of  the  most 
widespread  rdig^on  in  the  world  is  known  from 
external  evidence  to  have  died.  The  same  anti- 
quary, who  is  one  of  General  Ounningham's  most 
ene^tic  asustants,  pic^  up  on  the  ute  of  an 
andent  dty  in  Eastern  Rajpatana  no  less  than 
6,000  coins,  of  which  none  is  of  later  date  than 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  These  discoveiieB 
are  not  now  pamisbed  for  the  first  time,  and  they 
are  only  samples  of  what  yet  remains  to  rewaxa 
the  antiquary.  Unfortunately,  the  Government 
of  India  is  not  in  a  position  to  afford  adequate 
pecuniary  support  to  the  enterprise.  But  it  the 
FrtiBsaan  Academy  can  publish  the  Latin  Corpus 
Inscripiionum  and  prosecute  excavations  at 
Olympia ;  if  the  French  can  support  Schools  of 
Archaeology  at  Rome  uid  Athens — why  should 
not  one  of  our  own  richly  endowed  universities  take 
up  Indian  archaeolc^  as  its  domain?  This 
is  no  proposal  to  eatabUsh  new  sinecuree  injtloce 
of  old.  No  one  would  spend  his  time  in  India  for 
mere  amusement.  There  is  abundance  of  work  to 
be  done  in  that  country,  and  abandance  of  workers 
w^ting  in  this,  if  only  their  seal  were  properly 
organised  and  directed  into  profitable  diaiUMU. 
Here  surely  is  a  fit  subject  for  Professor  Honier 
^^illiama's  Indian  Institute. 


HOTES  ON  AST  AUD  ARCSABOLOQY. 

The  cast  for  the  monument  to  the  Princess 
Alice  —  commissioned  by  the  Queen  of  Mr, 
Boehm  for  the  Mausoleum  at  Frogmore — 
promises  well.  The  Princess  lies  a»  in  sleep, 
her  head  thrown  back  on  a  high  [nllow  sup- 
ported on  either  ude  by  litUe  angola,  the  lower 
part  of  the  figuro  bdng  draped  and  swathed  by 
the  heavy  folds  of  a  mantle  bordered  with  ermine. 
With  her  left  arm  Princess  emixaces  her  duUi 
who  is  placed  at  her  ude,  resting  her  head  on  her 


mother's  breast,  and  extending  her  left  hand  to 
meet  the  caress  of  her  mother's  right.  This  group, 
which  is  to  be  executed  in  marble,  will  be  sup- 
ported on  a  base  enriched  by  a  band  of  delicate 
Renaissance  arabesque  crowning  the  pedestal,, 
which  is  divided  by  finted  piltuters  into  three 
compartments;  the  general  effect  of  this  part  of 
tbe  work  will  tie  much  varied  by  the  employment 
of  coloured  marbles. 

A  URGE  selection  of  water-colour  drawings  and 
sketches  by  Turner  has  been  placed  in  a  room 
devoted  to  their  permanent  exhilntion  at  th& 
National  Gallery. 

Miss  MASiAmrE  Nobth,  whose  admirable  col- 
lection of  oil-sketches  of  tropical  fruito,  flowers, 
and  landscapes  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
in  1877,  has  just  returned  from  a  twelvemonthV 
tour  in  India,  bringing  back  with  her  some  360  or 
300  studies  of  Indian  architecture,  T^etatioD^ 
mountain  eoeneiy,  &c  We  learn  with  pleasoro 
that  tiiese  latest  [ooduetions  of  an  indentigaUer 
traveller,  botanist  and  amateur  artist  will  shortly 
be  on  view  at  9  Oondnit  Street,  Regent  Street. 

Mb.  L.  Auca-Taseha.  has  been  elected  an 
Academician,  and  Messrs.  6.  H.  Boag^ton  and 
Hubert  Herkomer  Associates. 

M.  MABaEAirx'  admired  figure  of  Qini*  gardant 
le  secret  de  la  ttmtie.  which  won  for  him  the  medal 
of  honour  at  the  Salon,  is  reproduced  in  L'Art 
this  week,  as  well  as  several  other  of  the  eculp- 
tures  in  the  Salon.  Two  full-page  engravings  an^ 
one  etching  are  also  given  of  the  pictures. 

Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Wbstlake,  F.S.A,,  is  about  to 
publish  by  subscription  a  History  of  Demgn  in 
y^nted  Glass,  to  oe  completed  m  dx  volumes^ 
two  appearing  each  ^ear.  The  first  volume  is  due 
this  month.  Subscribers*  names  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Weetlake,  Goodyear's,  Hendon,  N.W. 

A  LABOB  lithographic  reproduction  of  Moritz 
von  Schwind's  popular  illustration  of  the  legend 
of  "  The  Seven  Ravens  and  the  Faithful  Sister  ** 
was  given  in  The  Architect  of  last  week. 

We  have  already  briefiv  announced  the  deatb 
of  the  Munich  punter  Jooann  von  Schrandolph. 
Schrandolph  was  an  artist  who  belonged  to  the 
old  histoncal  school  of  German  painters.  He- 
studied  art  under  Oomelius,  and  also  aseisted  Hess 
in  several  of  his  ([reat  frweo  woria  in  Monich. 
Subsequently  he  himself  recdved  a  commisuon- 
from  King  Lotus  to  in  freeco  the  cathedral 
at  Spder,  a  work  vraich  occupied  him  for  nine 
whole  years.  Among  his  beat-known  .works  azfr 
the  Aicension  of  Christ  in  the  New  Finakothek  at 
Munich,  and  his  Nativity  in  the  Mnximilianeam  i 
but  bedde  these  he  execated  a  large  number  of 
altar-pieces  distinguished  by  deep  reli^oos  feel- 
ing, and  in  accordance  with  the  art  pnnciplea  to- 
which  Oomelius,  Overbeck,Veit,  and  others  of  his- 
school  strove  to  ^ve  expression. 

A_N  alarm  has  been  raised  in  a  Spanish  news- 
paper respecting  the  safety  of  the  Alhambra.  It 
appesrs  that  the  hUl  on  which  this  world-famed 
Moorish  stmcturo  stands  has  lately  shown  dgns  of 
landslip,  and  portions  have  actually  fallen,  u  any 
extensive  landslip  were  to  take  place  not  only- 
wonld  the  Alhambra  itsdf  but  the  Alcazahar  also,, 
which  extends  alon^  the  foot  of  the  hill,  be  in- 
volved in  ruin.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  engineer^ 
ing  woAswillbe  able  to  avert  each  a  catastrophe,^ 
if  mdeed  it  is,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  imminent. 

AxoNQ  the  illustrations  given  in  HArt  tins' 
week  are  to  be  foxmd  reproductions  of  a  number 
of  very  curious  and  beautiful  rdiquaries  which 
have  berai  long  preserved  in  the  church  of  S. 
Marco,  at  Por^none.  Pordenone  is  a  townchieffy 
known  to  as  at  the  present  da^  as  the  birthplace 
of  tiie  painter  Giovanni  Antonio  Lidnio,  usaally 
called  Pordenone,  and  it  was  to  study  Ids  wor]» 
that  M.  Victor  Ceresole,  the  writer  of  the  article 
npon  these  reUquariee,  paid  the  town  a  visit  some 
tu»  dnce.  Here  be  fonnd  that  these  mbodid 
spedmens  of  tbe  aoilptor's  and  goldsautli's  art 
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were  being  made  the  subject  of  a  contrset  hj 
wbiek  thej  would  pass  from  the  church  of  San 
Maxoo  into  private  hands,  heing  ceded  for  the 
utterly  inadequate  sum  of  8,009  lire.  A  few 
loTen  of  art  and  uttiquitj',  howoTer,  took  the 
matter  up,  and  protested  first  in  the  public 
jounialB  and  then  to  the  ItUMater  of  the  Interior 
against  this  sale,  with  the  happj  resalt  that  the 
contract  of  sale  was  broken,  and  these  trM- 
aoMs  restored  to  the  church  and  plaoed  under 
the  spet^  protection  of  the  State.  As  seen  in 
the  iUuBtratioQs  in  L'Art,  thsr  erasist  of  thirteen 
exquiutelj  wrought  works  of  the  rich  decorative 
GfOthio  uauaUy  employed  on  xalinous  works  of  this 
kiiid.  The  two  eaYllMt  of  them  date  hack  probably 
to  the  twelfth  castuzy,  and  are  only  rudely 
aoUptujfld ;  but  the  renuinder  belong  to  the  four- 
teei^  and  fifteenth  centories,  and  are  extremely 
fine  specimens  of  the  metal-work  of  thia  period. 
Eleven  of  them  are  in  BUver^t,  one  inailTer^and 
the  otlter  in  coppaoc^t 

las.  rules  regarding  the  "  Prix  de  Salon  "  have 
been  very  wisely  modified  this  year.  It  is  no 
longer  required  that  the  avliit  who  laedves  it 
ahottld  sprad  three  years  in  Rome.  M.  F.  Fhmeng, 
who,  aa  we  have  stated,  leeeiTed  tkis  prise  for  his 
pictare  of  Zm  Cfirmdnt,  is  to  be  permitted  to 
^tnd  one  yeer  in  Boma,  one  yeu  in  Spain,  and 
CM  year  in  Belgiwa  and  HoUand,  sending  home 
each  year  a  picture  reproseDting  the  lifi>  of  his 
ctMDpatriots  in  these  countries.  Whv  he  should 
be  urns  limited  in  hie  cb<»ce  of  iuoject  is  not 
made  aifavmt. 

Trrmn  was  unveiled  recently  in  Pesth  a  fine 
bronze  statue  of  the  Hungarian  statesman,  poet, 
and  philosopher,  Joseph  Eotiia,  who  died  about 
ught  years  ago.  The  monument  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  a  young  Hnngarian  sculptor,  Adc^ph 
Hu^»:,  and.is  praised  os  a  poetically  conceived 

The  Gi^  of  Paris  has  just  purebaeed  firom  U. 
BarQioldi  the  model  of  his  gi^mntic  Lion  of  Bel- 
fort,  which  was  seen  at  the  Trench  Exhibition 
last  yeac.  It  is  intended  to  have  this  work  x&- 
produced  in  copper  repou$»i  of  about  one-third 
the  original  size,  and  set  up  in  the  park  of  the 
Buttes-Ohaumont ;  but  in  spite  of  this  great  re- 
duction the  expense  attending  the  execution  of 
•ooh  a  work  is  so  great  that  it  will  probably 
anunint  to  26,000  fr. 

It  appears  finally  dedded  that  the  new 
Sluseum  for  Greek  antiiqnities  shall  be  erected  at 
Olympia.  The  King  alao  encourages  the  exten- 
«bn  of  the  projected  railway  ftom  Patraa  to 
Pjrr^^  and  Ulym^  thus  rendering  the  place 
wi^uneasy  reach. 

Thu  restoration  of  the  famous  Lion  of  Oheronaea 
has  been  dedded  upon  by  tiie  Greek  Archaeo- 
logical Society. 

Thb  Garman  Archaeologioal  Society  haa  added 
aootlier  to  the  number  of  IIw>-gravBS  discovered 
hy  Br.  Schlismann.  At  Matf  di,  in  Attioa,  they 
hun  naoovered  a  rouid  vaulted  tomb,  the  eontrata 
of  which  consiBt  of  earthen  voeieli,  ivory,  and  a 
Uttibs  gold.  Gravea  with  rimilar  Cfwtents,  and 
belonging  apparently  to  the  same  epoch,  have 
been  found  at  Spata  in  Attica,  on  Mount  Fa- 
IftTpqjiw  near  >iauplia,  and  near  the  Argive 
.sanctuary  of  Hera. 

Errattm. — In  Mr.  Moy  Thomas's  third  article 
OD  the  performances  of  the  Oom^die  Fran^ajse 
(AcADEHT,  p.  552,  col.  S),  the  following  sentence 
occurs  with  niference  to  the  representation  of  Vol- 
taire's Zaire:— "That  the  scene  is  nttf  changed 
once  during  the  performance  is  a  concession  to 
modern  taste,"  &c.  For  ''not  dwiged*'  read 
"  now  ohat^^** 
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Thbeb  years  have  elapsed  unce  the  foundation  of 
this  institution,  and  the  reticence  hitherto  ob- 
served with  reference  to  the  work  being  carried 
on  within  its  walls  has  at  length  been  pubUely 
and  officially  broken.  Dr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  the 
Principal,  merits  commendation  for  having  through 
ill  report  and  good  report  studiously  avoided 
making  any  concession  to  those  who  wished  for 
an  account  of  his  stewardship  before  the  time  was 
ripe  for  a  disclosure.  So  much  misrepresentation 
as  to  the  position  and  welfare  of  the  school  has 
been  made  at  various  times  that  a  brief  statement 
of  the  &cta  may  not  be  oat  of  place.  When  the 
building  at  South  Kenunffton  was  opened  at 
Easter  1876,  forty-seven  adiolarshi^  had  been 
subscribed  for,  and  the  number  has  smce  steadily 
increased  to  ninetr.  The  original  sehoktrships 
will  not  lapse  untu  1891,  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  apprehend  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
newed. The  adverse  reports  on  the  stalnlity  of 
the  school  are  therefore  utterly  premature,  to  say 
the  least.  Again,  the  movement  in  favour  of  an 
amalgamation  with  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
did  not  originate  with  the  promoters  of  the 
National  Training  School,  but  is  the  resalt  of 
independent  action.  Whether  the  outcome  of 
such  a  union  would  be  beneficial  or  the  reverse, 
is  a  serious  question,  which  we  do  not  now  pro- 
pose to  »iiiinn<|«-  £kioa^  that  the  ailments  on 
either  ode  merit  connderation,  while  the  display 
<^  any  partisan  fodkig  is  to  be  serioosly  depr»> 
cated  In  the  interests  of  both  institutions,  and  of 
the  cause  of  music  generally.  In  criticising  the 
work  done  at  an  Academy  concert  it  is  neceosaiy 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  pwrformers,  being  stiU 
in  a  state  of  pupillage,  do  not  come  before  a 
public  audience  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
final  assessment  of  their  aralities.  There  was  one 
instance,  however,  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Monday 
wherein  no  plea  for  indulgence  of  any  kind  was 
required.  Some  surprise  was  naturally  felt  at  the 
annooneement  in  the  programme  that  Schumann's 
entire  pianoforte  concerto  would  be  performed  by 
one  of  the  pupils,  Mr.  Eugtae  D'Albert,  but  the 
result  justified  the  PrincipaTB  course  of  action. 
Bfr.,  <w  latber  Sbrtw,  D'Albert  ie  a  maie  lad  of 
fifteen,  but  it  is  not  too  muefa  to  say  that  his  per- 
formance of  Sehnmann^  maaterideee  m^!:ht  have 
home  comparison  with  that  of  many  experienced 
^aoiets  of  the  present  day.  It  was  not  only  that 
he  completely  mastered  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  ih»  work — no  slight  accomplishment  in  itself — 
bnt  hia  playing  was  marked  by  high  intelligenee, 
and  an  obvious  insist  into  tbe  spirit  and 
meaning  of  SchoBiann's  poetical  music  truly  re- 
markable in  so  youthfid  a  performer.  As  a  com- 
poser, Master  D'Albert  evinces  equal  peomise. 
His  concert  overture  in  0,  which  opened  the 
second  part,  is  no  mere  student's  exercise,  correct 
as  to  fonOj  but  laboured  and  unintereslaDg.  It  is 
a  graceful  and  policed  work,  as  spontaneous  and 
fandfol  in  its  uemes  as  it  is  musicianly  in  struc- 
tural detail.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
National  Training  School  possesses  at  least  one 
pupil  whose  natural  gifta  are  of  no  ordinary 
caubre ;  the  rest  is  a  question  of  time  and  expe- 
rience. Several  of  the  vocal  students  who  took 
part  in  Monday's  programme  have  already  acquired 
some  reputation  in  the  concert-room.  Miss  Annie 
Marriott  is  among  the  best  of  our  rising  sopranos, 
wUle  Miss  Gertrude  Bradwyn  (contralto)  and 
Ur.  f>edarick  King  (baritone)  also  bid  &ir  to 
attain  a  high  position  in  their  profession.  Oom- 
mendatioD  may  be  bestowed  on  Miss  Adelaide 
Thomas,  Mr.  Herbert  Sharps,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Cliffe,  for  their  pianoforte  playing,  and  on  Miss 
Lucy  Riley  for  her  performance  of  Vieuxtemna' 
FafUaitie-Qiprice  for  violin.  Speaking  generally, 
the  concert  was  a  marked  success,  and  the  effi- 
dencv  of  the  pumls  reflects  great  (^it  on  Dr. 
Sullivan,  and  on  the  excellent  board  of  professors 
connected  with  the  Sooth  Kensington  institution. 

Hesrt  F.  Fbost. 


Thb  programme  of  Dr.  Haas  toq  Biik)«*a  Mcood 
redtid,  on  Monday  last,  was  miiosUBoeom.  Tha 
Maniat  waa  heard  to  the  greatest  admAam  in 
BaetiKTraa's  aoaaU  in  E  (Op.  109),  and  inlehD. 
mann'a  ^^«r«p  FmAinfMc^wank  (Op.  26j.  Jhnt 
deTOriT-written  sketches  for  the  left  band  onlt  l* 
RhninbHTger  (Op.  113)  serred  to  display  H«r 
Billow's  manual  dexterity ;  bat  it  is  neceaatr  t> 
eater  a  protest  agunat  the  iatxodHtkn  of  net  i 
pieoe  of  hideoua  eaoophmy  is  Bshikiceff'iriirM 
iiAn^setfy,  a  eompontion  eonusting  of  Klt^ 
more  thau  a  snooession  of  the  most  excndiQM 
discords.   Hetr  Anton  Sehott  saag  jvry  fiadj 
some  excerpts  from  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Hwiilfh 
uohn,  and  these  were  acGommnied  b;f  l>r.  no 
Billow  with  exquisite  taste.   The  atln^uavM 
awch  krgar  ihaa  at  tba  previous  ndkl. 

A  FEW  Ibes  must  suffice  on  the  podnctjca  of 
Xeir^'a  AXda  at  HerMajee^s  TheatR.  Tbewtd 
is  infinitely  superior  to  any  previoni  open  fbin 
the  same  hand,  and  its  compo^tion  for  \k  Cdro 
opera-house  in  1871  will  serve  to  immoiti^tbe 
name  of  Ismail  Pasha  in  the  minds  of  mnnnut. 
A'ida  concedes  but  little  to  the  tsstee  of  the 
vulgar,  and  though  in  portions  of  the  score 
is  evidence  that  the  composer  iB  ill  at  ease  in  lit 
new  element,  enough  remains  of  leGuenKnt, 
beauty,  and  individuality  to  warrant  the  leiitf 
that  the  opera  will  be  generall;  accepted  u  i 
remarkable  work  of  art  for  many  yetn  toow. 
The  perfomuuiee  at  Hra  Majestys  has  nuur  t» 
meodabla  foaturee.  Miis  Kellogg,  the  Ancrian 
aoprano,  has  much  unpoved,  and  her  noteiqr 
of  the  title-rdfa  is  artistic,  thcragfa  Oe  hck  u 
voice  power  rather  militates  agtunet  Cf^mplete 
success.  The  best  imperaonation  is  tbst  of  Am- 
neris  by  Mdme.  Trebeili.  Jhe&YOWteeoBOilto 
has  seldom  appeared  to  greater  adnoUge.  The 
Amonasro  of  Signor  Galj^^b'Sl80i£iiepefoTm> 
ance.  Some  considerable  expeniw  haeWii  in- 
curred in  the  mounting,  and  the  scoiajaf 
Mjagnani  deserres  mudt  praise. 

Thx  season  of  the  Musical  TTnioniriUwcUe 
on  Tuesday  nact  with  the  usual  gnsd  MtUt, 
when,  as  m  former  years,  the  septetts  A  Bidr 
hoven  and  Hummel  wiU  be  per^(«med.  BtBia 
Ton  Billow  has  prnffsrad  his  snrices  for  «» 
rioB. 


fABLX  ov  ooimm 
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Is  Oonr's  Lm  ov  T&ma,    Inf.  s.  B.  m^-  ^ 

Qbohqs  Eliot's  iHPaasaioxa  or  THimum') 
Such,  by  G.  Baimthbubt  .      .  .     ■    ■  * 

BnuaBcii-Bi:r*3  Higroav  or  Butft,  bj  Annn  I  ^ 
Edwakdk  * 

FOLLOK'S  BPORT  .Et  BbITBIH    BUBMAH,  ^  ^ 
COTTOX   

Warbek's  Editiok  op  ths  Coarra  MS.  Iiaa  1* 

SAin  bj  ProL  J.  O.  WsRWOOD  

Omttrr's  HnxoBT  or  thb  RoxAXt,  bj  P»l.e.C. 

Wars  * 

jn 

COBaKKT  IlIBBATIIBX  

KoTu  ASD  Hews  ^ 

Hons  or  TsAvxL  

Practical  Gtoohapht  .  .  *  '  '  » 
OnmrABT    ....         .    ■    ■  * 

BMIMtlWO  Boozs  

OonRrapojtDiKCB  '.— 
Jdemtitp  of  Strodt «/  Ou  lm<r  ParHanunl  ui^Ou !»■ 
prUoamtMtmbfrtf  1829,  by  S.  B.  0*^^"!^. 

Thtly^tri»gt  0/  lo,  by  D. 

ArponmaiRS  tor  Hdct  Wrbk  

Lord  CABWABVOira  "  AoAJincfON  "  a-vd  fflwrii*^  ^ 

SCHOKBKRO'S  "  OoiMVt,"  by  Pfof.  A-  GOODWB  ■ 

aciXKCR  NOTIB  

A  NkW  WOHlt  ox  TH*  BaTSTX  TaIWIW.  ^  ^ 

BCHTT  ■ 

Art  Boom   .     .     .     .     '     '     '    '    "  m 
NOTSa  OK  Adt  AMD  AXMAaowoT    •     '     '  ' 
Thb  Natiosal  Tauimis  Sobool  job  MiW.  Iff  ^  ^ 

F.  Faon  '    '    '  K( 

KnK  Xora  *     *     ■  '  * 
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